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314* 
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enable    ( Sec    Wire) 
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Plant.    316* 
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Motor    (See    Motor    Car) 
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Perishable    Freight,    220 
Rail    Motor    (See    .Motor    Car) 
Standard    Height    of    Drawbars.    1086 
Steel    for    Freight    and    Passenger    Cars.    189 
Steel   Car   Department.  840t 
Steel    Frame    Tank    Cars,    108 
Steel     Tank     Car,     Chicago     Steel     Car     Co., 

116* 
Steel    I'nderframe    Pas-senger    Car;    .\tlantic 

Coast    Line,    338* 
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Wheel    (Sec   Wheel) 
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Southern    Pacific    Lunch-Counter    Cars,    1085 
Steam     .Auxiliaiies     for     Passenger     Service, 
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Car  Service   (See  also  Interstate  t'ommerce  Com- 
mission   Rulings  I: 
Car   Distribution,   1 1  J 
Car    ElTiciency.    74" 
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C  ar    Loailing,    7» 

Demiiiiage   lui    Private   I  ars,    667 
Demurrago    Bureaus,    467,    573t,    929 
Efficiency   Methods  and  Rates,  1035t,   llOlt 
Fair    Rentals    for    PassruKer   Cars,    578* 
Freight       Car       Bal.incc       and       Performance 

Moiilblv,    l.lh" 
I'reight    C:\r    Silu:ilioii,    715.    1041 
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SwitchiiiK    Kate    Agreemeiil    <il    Chicago.    698, 
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Toiiiinitr    Kri'util,   V?!' 

I'liiforin    Iiriiiurrniio    Kiilm,    667 
i'nr   .Sliuttnge    ( .*^cr   Cur   .Service) 
Cuilioiun.liim    (.>. : 

CuilioMiiuliuii  i'ilr.  NH* 
(Atltmil  I'iriiihl  l<i>ail>.  .>7.'t 
Oioliiia,   (  liiulilirM  &   Oliin: 

Mullrl  mill  I'lirilic  Typr  l.di'oiiHiiivr*.  4(i'<' 
Canting  (Src  lr<in  iinil  Slr:l.  alvi  .Shop  Kiiiku) 
Caalor : 
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Klri'liiliciilKin     of     Shopa,     ItiinliiiKloti,     \V. 
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Mallet  .\iticulatcd   I.ocoiiiolivc,    1U4* 
I  liieaKo: 

I,aii>l    Show.    1110 
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New   (.  hiiaKo    Station,    128' 

Shop    Kink-.    21* 

Stan.lanI    I  olvert    Tops,   219* 
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Annnal    Report,    9lJt,   946 

Chair   Car.    I.';7' 
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Wreck  at   Clayton.   Kan..   .SS9 
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Cincinnati    Milling    .Machine    Co.: 

Cone-Driven    -Miller.    445* 
Circuit    Tester: 

Blasters.   564 
Cilv  &   Belt    Railroad: 

Growth   of   Berlin.    196 
Claims: 

Loss  and  Damage — Causes  and   Remedies,  79 
Cleaning    (.See    Sanitation) 
Cleveland   Bridgs  &   Engineering  Co.: 

Contract   for   Siamese   Bridge.  78 
Cleveland.  Cincinnati.  C.  &  St.  Louis: 

Collision   at    Midillctown,   Ohio,   92,    147t 
Cleveland    Twist    Drill    Co.: 

Drive    for   Flat    Twist    Drills,  898* 
Coal    (See   also    Ireiuht    Rates,   also    Fuel) 

B.   t.   u.    Basis.   6811 

Coal     Production     and     Consumption.     1909. 
589 

July   .Anthracite    Coal    Shipments.    289 

Nortliern     Appalachian.      Rhode     Island     and 
Nova    Scotia    Coal    Fielils.   89* 

Unloading    Coal    with    Ballast    Spr-ader.    799 
Coal    Car    Distributions    (See    I.    C.    C.    Rulings; 

also    Car    Service) 
Cochran    Pipe   Wrench    Mfg.    Co.: 

Pipe  \\  rench.   716* 
College    (See   Names) 
Collins  Metallic   Packing  Co.: 

Wheel    Flange    Lubricator.    675" 

Electrically-Driven  Compressors,  13t,  446* 
Colorado  &   .Southern: 

.\nnual    Report.   955*t.   990 
Commerce  Court   (See  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission) 
Commission    on    Issuance   of    Railway   Securities: 

Members.  447t.  473.  662.   1086.  '1195.   1208 
Compressed    .Air: 
Concrete    (See  also    Bridge): 

Construction     Plant    on    a    Short    Time    .Toh. 
194 

Eflfect  of  Fire  on  Concrete.  877 

Fifth     .\venue     Retaining     Wall;     Oregon     & 
Washington.    508* 

Northern    Pacific    Work,    1147* 

Painting    Cement    and    Concrete    Structures. 
81 

Preserving  Metal  in  Old  Trestle.  448t.  461* 


Concrrir    (Conlinuetl): 

Wnlrrprnulini  uf   llridir   I'loora,   2l2t 
Coniirc  luiii ; 

<  oniinrtcr  (iiurl    (or  Cunnerlicut,  876 

I'lililir    riihilra  (  iitniniulon,   951 1 
(  iiiioii 111  lion,   Nrw    (See  nUo  .Subway): 

Miih..   f,    WiKhiiiKlon    Nurthrrii,   959* 

I...KI|iMi(    Riiilwny.,   HJ6* 

.Nrw   (  oii.triicliiin   in    1910.    I2l7t,    1251 

I'hilipjiiiie    Kailway,   579* 
Control    (.See    I'lnancc;   aUo  (juvcriiinent    Regula- 
tion* of    Knilwayn) 
ronventions    (.See    Naincn  of  Annociiitionii) 
(  oiivryiiiK     Miuhlnery    (.Sec    Moivling    and    Con- 

vryiiiKl 
Cooling    (.See    Ke(rigrralinn) 
Corn    Prniliiction    in    the   South: 

Land  of   Cotton.  328 
Corporation    Tax: 

RulcH,    10H5 
Correspondence    (Sec    Mail) 
Cost    (See    Business    Situation) 
Cost   of    Living: 

Wages,    Prices    and    Freight    Rales,    466* 
Cotton    Itills  of    Lading   (See   Bills  of  Lading) 
Coupler   (See  Draft  dear) 
eoii,..,ii^    (..CI-    liiiHc) 
Crane   (Sec  Hoisting  and  Conveying) 
Credit   (.See   Finance) 
Creosote   (Sec  Ties  ami  Timber) 
Crop  Condition.  94.   137,   257.  291,   515,  664.   707 
Crossing   (See  Grade  t'rossing) 
Culvert     (See    also    Maintenance    of    Way;    also 
Bridge); 

.•\cine  Culverts  in  South   America,   1027 
Curtain    Roller: 

Rex,   894* 
Curtain   .Supply  Co.: 

Metal   Curtain   Roller,   Rex,  894* 


Damages    (Sec    Claims) 
Damascus    Brake    Beam    Co.: 

High    Speed    Brake    Beams,   337 

Settlement   of  Brake   Beam  Suit,    1209 
Dart,    E.    M..    Mfg.    Co.: 

Unions    and    Flanges,    178* 
Delaware : 

Multiple  Track  Railways  in,  79* 
Demurrage    (See   Car  Service) 
Denver   &    Rio   Grande: 

.Annual    Report,    490*t 
Denver,    North    Western    &    Pacific: 

Delav    in    Completion    of    the    Moffat    Road, 
550 
Derrick    (See   Hoisting  and   Conveying) 
District    of    Columbia: 

Multiple    Track    Railways   in,    79* 
Dividend   Changes   in    1910,    1248 
Dominion   .Xllan'.ic,    198 
Door: 

Car   Door    Fixtures,   429* 

Metal   tar  Door,   765* 
Draft  Gear: 

Emergency  Coupler,  298* 
Drawbridge    (See   Bridge) 
Drill    (See    Machine   Tools) 
Driving  Boxes: 

Lubrication,   396{ 
Drunken     Passenger     (See     Employees,     Relation 

with  Pa.ssengers) 
Duluth   &   Iron    Range: 

Taxes.    588 
Du  Pont  Demours  Powder  Co.,  E.  I.: 

Circuit  Tester  for  Blasters,  564 


Earnings   (See  also  Namis  of  Companies); 

Analyses    of    the    Cost    of    Operation,    llOlt, 

1108J,   1135t 
Estimate    of    1910    Earnings    and    Expenses, 

197 
Limitation  of  Economics  of  Operation,   llOt 
Population,     Railway     Earnings    and    Taxes, 

1156 
Profits  of  Illinois  Central,  6 
Revenues  and    Expenses  of   Railways  as  Re- 
ported to  the  I.  C.  C.  Weekly.  99.  etc. 
Supplementarv    Table   and    Index,    827t,    880 
Texas   Railw.a'ys,   200 
Twelve   Western  Lines,   1144 
Education    (See  also  Names  of   Schools,  Colleges 
and    I'niversities)  : 
.■\pprentice   Notes,   659,   842 
-Apprenticeship   Problem,    1051t.    1080 
Apprenticeship    System    of    the    Lehigh    Val- 
ley.   1083* 
Car  Shop  Apprentice  Schools.  231* 
Co-Operalive   Engineering  Courses,   109t,   122 
Corporation    Schools,    1080 
Legislation  on  Industrial  Education,   1118 
Pennsylvania      Railroad     Telegraph      School, 

701 
Railway     -Apprenticeships    for     CMiinese     Stu- 
dents.  932 
Railway   Education  in   Illinois,   962 
Union   Pacific  Educational   Bureau.   1118 
I"niversity   Extension   for  Engineers,  931 
Yale  GraiUiates  in  "Transportation,"   11731 
Edwards   Mfg.    Co.: 

Corrugated   Iron   Roof.  486* 
Efficiencv    -\(ethods    (See    also    Freight    Rate    In- 
creases;   also    Shops),    682t    10351,    1052J. 
1085.    1089,    llOlt 


Kleclrir     Mnllwayii     (Sec    alto    Klrctrified    Steam 


II  I'lrecl  CJurrent  Traction,  68Bt 

^le  I'haae  Kailway,  389' 

R.,ii>  i.l.iin  I  hr    UagucSclicveningen,   83* 
Electric    Traction     (Sec    alw>    l-ocomotive,    El«c- 
I  lie  I : 

Intriiialionul    Railway    Congre**   Report,    280 
KIcclriricalion  of   Strain    Railway*,  66,    121 

Ilnsloii  &  Albany.  930 

.Single  Phase  Traction  in   France,  701 
Electricity: 

Electrical  Oixralion  of   Drawbridgea.  917* 
Elliott.    Ilowaril: 

Japaiicnc  Honor  to  Howanl   Elliott,  932* 
Elwrll  Parker     Electric     (•>.: 

Buckwaller    Electric    liaggnge   Trucks.  892* 
Embankment    (Sec    Maintenance  of  Way) 
Employee    (.See   also   l^egislation ;  also   Education; 

also   Officer)  : 

Apprentice    Notes,   659,   842 

B.    R.   T.    Discipline,    1119 

IJeadwood  in   Railway  .Service,    151 

Demands  on   legislation,    195,  662,    1158 

Duties    of    the    Chief    Ucspatcher,    274.    34St, 
49-«t 

Employers'    Liability,   662,    667 

Employers'    Liability   in  (Jrcat    Britain,  876 

Erie  Roll  of  Honor,    1085 

(Jerman    I.abor    Chambers,    1157 

Hours  of  Service  Act,  587 

Hours    of    Service,    Philadelphia    &    Reading, 
1118 

How   the    Foreman    Can    Promote    Shop   Effi- 
ciency,  1 5 

Increasing  Shop  Output,  62St 

Labor    Unions: 

Cincinnati,   Hamilton   &   Dayton,   875 
Efficiency      Methods     and      Rates,      1035t, 

1052t.    1085.    llOlt 
Locomotive   Engineers,  910t,  930,  945 

Pensions: 

Boston   &   Maine,    1157 

Politeness     to     Passengers,     2t,     109t,     181t, 
213t,  274t.  348t,  350t,   565t,  S73t 

Railway     .Apprenticeships     for     Chinese     Stu- 
dents,   932 

Railway    Employees'    Meeting   in    New    York 
City,   590 

Record  Discipline  on  the  I-ehigh   Valley,   198 

Relief    Association,    Philadelphia    &    Reading, 
1194 

Strike: 

Baltimore   &    Ohio,    748 

B.  &  O.   Southwestern.   364 
Canadian   Northern,  288 

Chicago,   Rock    Island  &  Pacific,    164 
Delaware  &   Hudson.    164.    195.   256.    321 
Chicago.     Rock     Island    &     Pacific     Macbi- 

ists,   133 
Express    Drivers,    875,    929,    976.    1275 
French  Railway.  701,  714.  748,   1158 
Grand    Trunk,    165,    195,    255,    265,    271t, 

288 
Missouri,    Kansas   &   Texas.    164 
Missouri   Pacific,   802.    1193 
New    Orleans    &    Northeastern,    592 
New    York    Central    &    Hudson    River,    471 
Northeastern   of    England.    165.    195 
Pennsylvania.     164 
Philadelphia   &    Reading,    1168 
Right    to    Strike.    192 
Southern    Pacific.    549.    661 
Telephone    Operators'    Rights.    1085 
Track- Walker    Reward,     1015 
Wage: 

Arbitrations,    385t 
Wage    Increase: 

Ann    .-Vrbor    Railroad,    256,    321 
Baltimore  &   Ohio   Southwestern.    164 
Boston    &   Maine.    45 
Brooklyn    Rapid    Transit.     10S7.     1119 
Brotherhood      of      Locomotive      Engineers, 

288.    910t,    930.    945.    1157.    1193,    1224t, 

1273 
Canadian    Pacific.    45,    195.    256 

C.  B.    &   6.,    929 

Chicago,    Indianapolis    &     Louisville,     133, 

255 
Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &   Dayton.   929 
Cincinnati,  New   Orleans  &  Texas   Pacific, 

195 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western.   164 
Denver   &    Rio   Grande.    587 
Efficiency  of  Labor,    1119 
Grand    Trunk,    45 
Grand    Trunk   Pacific.    133 
Intercolonial.     164 
Louisville   &    Nashville.    164.    321 
Missouri   Pacific,    255.    256 
New   York,   New  Haven  &  Hartford.   256. 

495 
Pennsylvania    Railroad.   91.   256.    587.    714. 

875 
Philadelphia    &    Reading.    976 
Seaboard   -Air   Line.    133 
Southeastern    Roads.    91 
Southern    Pacific,    133,    195 
Texas     Midland,     164 
\'irginian     Railway.     164 
West    of    Chicago.    133 
Workmen's   Compensation    for   Injuries.    133, 
388 
Engine    See    Locomotive:    also    Locomotive    Elec- 
tric 
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[Illustrated  articles  are  indicated  tlius*;  Editorials  thttsi;  Letters  to  Editor  thust-] 


Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  .-Asso- 
ciation (See  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  and  Main- 
tenance  of   Way   .Association) 

Engine  House   (See  Shops) 

England: 

Britisn     Railway    Contributions    to    Benevo- 
lent   Objects,   771t 
Transportation    and    Traffic    in,    996,     1045, 
1267 

E.xports    and    Imports: 

Trade   of   the    United   States   in    1910 

Exhibits    (See    names    and    subjects) 

Exposition    (See   names   and   subjects) 

Express  (See  names  of  companies;  also  Earn- 
ings; also  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion Rulings;  also  State  Commission 
Rulings) : 


Fare    (See    Passenger    Rates) 
Fast    Trains    and    Runs: 

Michigan   Central    Run   for   the   Brotherhood 

of    Locomotive    Engineers,    287 
Jersey    City   to   Washington,    1193 
Federal    Bureau   of    Mines,    164 
Filing    (See   Mail) 

Finance    (See  also   Accounting;   also   Commission 
on    the    Issuance    of    Railway    Securities) : 
Bond    Market,    It.    487t 
Capital  and  Capitalization,  732,  778,  1178t 
Changes    in    Railway    Ownership    and    Con- 
trol,   1242 
Cooperation    Between    Government    and   the 

Railways.   981 
Dividend   (Changes  in    1910 
Federal    Regulation   of  Securities,   931 
Foreign    Market.    991t 

I.     C.     C.    Orders    for    Detail     Figures    for 
Capitalization,     Operation     and     Mainten- 
ance,   911t 
Receiverships    and    Foreclosure    Sales,    1123t 
President    Ripley    on    Railway    Capitalization, 

588     883 
Securities    Issued   in    1910,    1248 
\'oluminous   Annual   Reports,    1120 
Wider      Diffusion      of      Railway      Securities, 

179t,   345t,  828t 
Yale    Investments,   681t 
Fire: 

Effect   of   Fire   on    Concrete,    877 
Forest    Fire    Losses,    802 
Losses    by    Fire    in    October.    929 
Protection    for    Wooden    Bridges.    1015 
Firebox    (See    Locomotive    Firebox) 
Flange    (See   Wheel) 
Forest    Preservation    (See    Fire) 
Forgings   (See   Iron  and  Steel) 
Foundry    (See    Shops) 
Flood    (See    Maintenance    of    Way) 
Florida    East    Coast : 

Storm  at   Key   West,    1119 
Forbes,    John    M. : 

Relations   With   the   Michigan   Central,    1039, 
1188 
Fort    Wayne   &   Wabash    Valley: 

Collision.    563,    566t 
Freight    (See   American   Assoc,   of   Local   Freight 
Agents'  Assoc.'?;  also  Car  Service); 
Tracing    Shipments.    927 
Freight    Claims    (See    CHaims) 
Freight    Claim    Association: 

Annual    Meeting,    126 
Freight    Rates    (.See    also    Freight    Rale    Reduc- 
tions;   also     Freight     Rale    Increases;    also 
Interstate      Commerce      Commission      Rul- 
ings;    also     State     Commission     Rulings): 
Differentials   at    St.    Louis,   94 
Making    Rales   for   a    New    Railway.    1154 
Missouri    River    Rates.    48 
New    Theory   of    Reasonable    Rates.    384+ 
President    Riplev    un    Railway    Capitalization 

and    Rates.   883 
"Tap    Lines"    Allowances,    528t.    535t.    887t 
Freight     Rate     Increases     (See     also     Efficiency 
Methods;    also    Interstate    Commerce    Com- 
mission    Rulings;    also    State    Commission 
Rulings): 
Analysis    of    the    Cost   of    Operation.    llOlt. 

1108.    ll3St 
A.  T.  «t  S.   F.   Fair  Attitude,   1107 
Centr.il     Triiffic     Association.     47 
Coal.    H78.    1026.    1093.    1122,    1126.    1127 
Counsel    Engaged    for    Eastern    Shippers.    433 
Dividend    Responsibility    for    Railway    Man- 
agement,   772t 
Eastern   Ilrarings,   300t.   480.    517.   552,   715. 
752.  991t.   1026.    1035t,   10521.   1085.   1089. 
1099.    IIOU.    I136t 
EfTlrirnrv    Methods  and   Rales,    1035f 
Freight    Knle    Advances: 

Efrincncy    Versus    Prices.    682t 
Grain   and    Meots,  909t,   937 
Illinois       Mnnufacturers'       Association       and 
Western      Freight      Rate      Hearing,      489t. 
530r     567t.   6l4t.    Il74t 
Live    Stock    and     Packing    Mouse     Proilucts, 

48 
Lumf>er    from     Portland    to    San     Francisco, 
592 


President  McCrea  on  Railway  Finances,  739 

Misrepresentation   of   Railway  Affairs,   1102t 

Misstatements    in    Regard    to    Earnings,    32S 

Ohfo    Increases   Postponed,    803 

Padding    Expense    Accounts,    297 

Pennsylvania,    292 

Railway  Business  Association  Addresses, 
992 1 

Smalley  on  the  Question  of  "Should  Rail- 
way  Rates   be   Increased?"   725t 

Wages,    Prices   and    Freight    Rates.    466* 

Western  Hearing  (See  also  111.  Cent.  Mfg. 
Assoc,  above)  64t,  291,  435,  443,  475, 
485.    554     563,    594,    603.    666,    813 

Western    Hearing: 

Governor    Stubbs'   Testimony.    827t 
Freight     Rate    Reductions     (See    also    Interstate 
Commerce       Commission       Rulings;       also 
State   Commission    Rulings) : 

Back   Haul   Tariffs   Suspended,   289 

Citrus   Fruits,   664 

Fruit  from  Towns  in  Georgia,   135 

Milk.   257,    527t,   552.   878 

Minnesota,    563.     565t 

Morgan    Line.    752 

Tonopah    &    Tidewater,    1275 

White    Pass   &    Yukon.    552 
Freight    Traffic    (See   Traffic) 
Freight  Yards   (See  Yards  and  Terminals) 
Fuel    (See    also    International    Ry.    Fuel    Assoc; 
also    (Toal) : 

Locomotive    Fuel    Economy.    224t 


Gage: 

Klinger    Type    Self-.Adjusting    Reflex    Water 
Gage.    676* 
Galena    Signal    Oil    Co.: 

Galena    Safety    Oil    "B."    716 
Gage    (See    also    Machine    Tools) 
(iantry     (See    Hoisting    and    Conveying) 
Gardner,   William  A..   784* 
Gasolene    Car    (See    Motor   Car) 
Gas    (See    Fuel;    also    Lighting) 
General   Electric   Co. : 

Demurrage   on    Private   Cars,   667 
Electrification    of    C.    &    O.    Shops;    Hunt-, 
ington.    W.    Va.,    267* 
Germany     (See     also     subjects     and     names     of 
railways) : 
Electric    Railways,    545* 

Five    Years'    Development    of    German    Rail- 
ways.   1150* 
Gilmore  &  Pittsburgh: 

Composite   Gondola   Car,   499* 
Gould    Coupler    Co.: 

Improved    Steel    Axle,    268* 
Government    Ownership: 

-Austria    and    Ireland,    299t 
Government     Regulation      (See     .ilso     Interstate 
(Commerce    Commission;    also    State    Rail- 
way   Commissions) : 
.Attorney   General   Wickersham   on.   48 
Connecticut     New     Commission.     951t 
Effect    on    Stockholder.    S65t 
Inconsistent    Federal    Regxilation.    150t 
Interest    on    the     Money    Invested,    527t 
President    Taft's    Message,    1110 
Railway    Outlook,    272t 
Valuation    of     Railways,     567t 
Private    and    Public    Elements    of    Railways, 
212t 
Grade    Revision    (See    Construction.    New) 
Grade    Separation: 

(Clearances,    309 
Grain      (See      Crop      Conditions:      also      Freight 
Rales;     also     Interstate     Commerce     Com- 
mission   Rulings;    also    State    Commission 
Rulings) 
Grand    Trunk: 

Cana.lian    Railway    Situation.    180t 
Collision    at    Durand.    Mich.,    431 
In    New    England.    1135t 
Great     Britain     (See     England;     also     names    of 

railways) 
Great   Northern: 

.Annual     Report.     1037,' 

Minnesota     Freight     Rate     Reductions,     563, 

Grinding      (See      Machine      'lools;      also      Shop 
Kinks) 


H 


Hand   Car    fSee    Car) 
Ilanna    Engineering    Works: 

Pneumatic    Riveter.    270* 
Harahan,  Jairtes  T..    1186* 
Hnrl.in     &     llollingsworth     Corporation: 

New    Car    Shop.    893* 
Ilarriman    I  iiirs    (See    also    separate   companies): 

North    Coast    Taken    Over.    1033t 
Headlight     (See    I.ighling) 
Healing: 

Hoi    Wilier    lldttlrs    for    Heating    Passenger 
Cars,    843* 
Hicks    Locomotive    &    Car    Works; 

Steel    Underfranie    Passenger    Car;    Atlantic 
Coast    Line.    338* 


Highwav    Crossing    i,See    Grade    Crossmg) 
HiU,  James  J.: 

On  the  Outlook,    1086 
HiU,    W.    H.: 

Steel   Tie   Fastener,    1134* 
History    (See    subjects   and    names) 
Hocking   Valley : 

Annual    Report,    956*t.     1033t 
Hoisting   and   Conveying: 

Air-Electric    Hoist    in    Lehigh    \  alley    Shops  ■ 
at    Savre,    Pa.,   870* 

Air    Rail    Loader.    218* 

Car-Traversing    Ballast    Loader,     /43 

Cyclone    Chain    Hoist.     1100* 

Freight     Derrick.     59* 

Grab    Bucket.     New    Form,     525* 

Mechanical     Transference     of     Water-Bome 
Freight,    71 

Removing    Trucks    from    Heavy    Passenger 
Cars.    840t 

Unloading   Coal    with   Ballast    Spreader.    /99 
Holland: 

Transportation     and    Traffic.     190 
Honorary    Degree    to    Railway    Men,    63^ 
Hose    (See   also    Shop    Kinks): 

Non-Freezing    .Air-Brake     Hose,     396 
Hostility    (See    Public,    The    Railways'    Relations 

with) 
Hours   of    Labor    (See   Employee) 
Hudson   &    Manhattan: 

Proposal    to    Operate    Tri-Borough    Subway, 
515,    1016,    1020 
Hughitt.     Marvin,    783*.    9583; 
Hydraulic    (See    Shop    Kinks) 


Idaho   &    Washington    Northern: 

Description,    959* 
Illinois: 

Railway  Education  in   IlKnois,   962 
Illinois    Central: 

.Annual    Report,    615*t 

Car   Repair   Frauds.   92,   365,  431.  473.  488t, 

512,    527t,    661.   702.    750.    1085 
Profits   of   .American    Railways.    6 
Suit    .Against    the    Directors,    1118 
Illinois       Manufacturers'       -Assoc.        (See       also 
Freight    Rate    Increases) : 
Valuation    of    Railways,    S66t 
Illinois   Traction: 

Collision   at    Staunton,   111.,   662 
Indiana: 

Railway    Convention,    969 
Refusal  to  Carry   Drunken   Passengers,   109t 
Indiannpolis    Switch    &    Frog   Co.: 

RN-R    Manganese    Frog,    524* 
Indiana    Union    "Traction: 

Collision  near  Tipton,  Ind.,   58v,  614t 
Injunction    (See    Legal    Decisions) 
IngersollRand    Co.: 

History  of  the  Rock  Drill.  59 
Inspection  Car  (See  Motor  Car) 
Institution    of    Mechanical    Engineers: 

English     Engine     House     Practice.     841t 
Insulation    (See    Refrigeration) 
Interborough    Rapid   Transit: 

.Attitude    Towards    the    Public,    1173* 
Subwav    Bids,    1120 
Third  'Tracks,    1158 
Interchange    (See    Car    Service) 
Interlocking    (See    Signals.    Interlocking) 
International    &    (jreat    Northern: 

Unsecured    Claims,    471 
International    Railway    Master    Blacksmiths'    As- 
sociation: 
Convention,    394t,    420*.    636 
International    Railway    Congress: 

Berne     Congress    Proceedings.     186.     279 
Reports   on    Tunnel    Construction,   220 
Rtnorts     on     Improvements     iu     Locomotive 

Boilers,    220 
Reports    on    Perishable    Freight,    220 
International     Railway     General     Foremen's    As- 
sociation: 
Convention.    13f 
Inter   Ocean   Steel   Co.: 

Steel   Tire,    59* 
Interstate      Commerce      Commission      (See     also 
Interstate    Commerce    Law;    also    Account- 
ing;   aKo    Freight    Rates    Increases): 
.Appoinlmrnts,    1136t 
.Attitude     Towarils     Railwavs,    46 
.Accident    llulleluis.    J76.    ^23 
Added    .Authority   Given    bv    the    New    Law, 

63t 
Annual     Report.     1264 
Attorney,    884,   981 
Commerce    Court,    1162 

Detail     Figures     for    Operation     ancl     Main- 
tenance.   91  It 
Ex  Luke    Kate    Hearings.    1200 
General    Confrrrn.e.    6l3t 
Impossible   Task.    531t 
loinl    Control    of    Inlernalional    Freight    and 

I'.issenger   Rules,   147t 
Long    and    Short    Haul    Clause,    681t.    981, 

1089 
Overloaded    with    Work,    879 
Questions   in    Regard   lo   Capllali/olion.   9|It 
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InlrKintr     I  imimerce    Commimion     i.t  onlinutd)  ■ 
Uailway     llutlneu    Atiocmllon     Addreue*, 

'W.'t 
Sluixlnril    Height  o(    Drawliarn.    1086 
Suiitlir.    for    Year    Kmlcd    June    JO.     1909. 

161,     19H 
••lap    I.mrii"    Allowance*.    528f,    535 J,    687t 

Inter^tBl^r    I'onimcrce    l'oinmi»»ion    Ijiw; 

Unpen    anil    l-'eart    o(    the    New    Law,    llOt. 

.71  f 
Inr»n«i!ilrnl    Fnlernl    KrgMlalloii,     150t 
riililislinl    l>y    the    A'di/n-iiv    Age   Gattitt,    It 

Interilatr    t  omnirrre    Commimion    Killing*: 
.Vhnka.    liiimliiliDii    in,    5t,    29i 
An/ona  ■  l.mnlH-i      Kale     Keiluced.     100,     138 
ItcM    larr     I'ypc    fi>r    Uair    Increatei,    200 
Itrra.l    nii.l    take    Kates,    '182 
tar   l.onil  anil  I..  C.   L.   Ralen.  937 
toat    far    DiMribiition.    369.    387t,    485,    554 
toal    K,ilcs,    49,     1126 
foal     Kair    Advance     I'plield.     l-'76 
t  ..kr    Kate-i,    1J76 


I.uIm.. 
Lamp 
l.andM 
II 
Lang. 


I  ,„,.; 


I'lpo   Threading,   446* 


t'onipclilion    at    Minnc.inolis.    884 

t  omcntratinR     I'oinis,     K.ilc'i    from,     1 


69 


t  omcntralinR     loinis,     ivaics    iroiii, 

lianinged    Shipments,    Rales   on.    937 

Delay    Due   to    Slenmship   Connection,    169 

nemurragc    Rules    in    New    England,    1019 

ncinurrnge   on    Priv.ilc    Cars,    1276 

DcH    Moines    Cases.    936 

Kasthomul    Kates.    Reduclion,    93 

Kxciirsion     Titkels,    Validation,    884 

Kxpress    Rates,    328 

Express   Rale    Vi.T    Rail   and  Water,    1133 

1-li.iir    Rate    Advance    Permitted.    292 

joint    Rates,    1276 

lurisdiction    Limitation,    5! 

Label    on    Goods,     1091 

Law    of    Limitations,    138 

Long    anil    Sliori    Haul    Question.    1018 

Marine    Insurance,    1162 

Misrouting,    49  „..,.,,       „„» 

Misroutmg,    Uailwav    Held    Liable,    292 

Nashville    Properly    a    Basing    Point,    49 

Nevada    Rate    Reductions,    100 

Old    Inbound    Expense    Bills.    1168 

Private    fars.    Jurisdiction    Over,    884 

Pullman    Case,    51  ,    ,,  „„„. 

Rr'  ■     \dvances   on    Grain    and    Meats,    909T. 

937 
Reonsignmcnt    Service    at    East    St.    Louis, 

1090  ^      , 

K..    ...ion    of    Rates   to   Omaha,    49 
Reparation    to    Whom,    171 
Res  Judicata.    49 
Round   Trip   Tickets.    1127 
Salt    Lake,    Reductions    to,    98 
Shipper's    Signature  to    Release,    49 
Southern    Rate    Construction,    138 
Spokane.  Reductions  Ordered.  95,  200 
Stop  Off   Privilege   on    Wool,    1126 
Tent    Poles   as    Baggage,    49 
Terminal   Rates.   982 
Through     Rate     Higher     Than     Combination 

of    Locals.    140 
Time     Limit     on     Redemption     of     Unused 

Coupons.     1018 
Truck   Farm   Products  Rates,    1091 
Wheat    and    Flour    Rates    from    Detroit.    171 
Vellow    Pine    Lumber    Case,    171 
Investors'    Guild: 

Incorporated,    1158 
Iron    and    Steel     (See    also    Rail;     also    Wheel; 

also  Welding;   also  Shops): 
Iron    and    Steel    (See   also    Tool) 
Cambria    Steel     Works.    316* 
Car    Wheel    Foundrv    Methods.    626t 
Charcoal    Iron    Car    Wheel,    273t 
Chemistrv    of    Iron    Castings,     lOSlt 
Durabilit'v   of   Tool    Steel.    14t 
High    Speed    Tool    Steel,    395t,    1052t 

Iron    Ore    Resources   of    the    World,    322 
Specifications    for    Staybolt    Iron.   412 
Steel    in    Freight    Car    Construction,    84* 
Tool    Room    Check    System.    237 
Tempering    High-Speed    Tools.     13t,    31 
Treatment   of   High   Speed    Steel.    237 
Vanadium     in     Cast     Iron     Locomotive    Cyl- 
inders.   312 
Italv: 

Transportation    and    Traffic    in,    452 


Tack    (See    Shop    Kinks) : 

Imperial    Government    Railways,    362* 
Journal    (See    Bearings) 
Jefferson    Union    Co.:        _ 

Gasketless    Flange     Union,    989 

Swing    Union.    337' 
Jerguson    Mfg.   Co.:  ,,r  » 

Klinger    Type    Self-Adjustmg    Reflex   Water 
Gage.   676* 
Jib-Gantry    Cranes    (See    Hoisting    and    Convey- 
ing) 

K 

Kanawha    &    Michigan    (See    Hocking    Valley) 
Kansas    City,    Clinton.    Springfield: 

Farmers'    Specials.    1195 
Keller    Mfg.    Co.:  . 

Duplex     Stationary    ^  acuum     Cleaner.    Hfl 

Vacuum    Cleaner.    486* 
Kennicott    Co.;  „  .„„ 

Steel    Frame    Tank    Cars.    108 
Knapp.    Martin    A..     1136t.    1198* 


l.iKliiinO 
M...hii.r    C 
Head    (or 
,.    .;.     K..    Co.. 
Tool    lloliler.   89«* 
Legal      lirrltinnn     (Se«     *Uo     Inlerilate     Com- 
iiinir     (  ominiMlon     Rulingi;     »Uo     Sl«t« 
(  oniniisdon      Kulingi;      al«>      Leginlalion; 
al>»    I'asirngrr    Kalea;   aUo    Freight    Katci; 
oNo    inhJecU): 
Aiiilii.ii  lie    Currier*'    Tru*t,    1162 
IliidK"    Over    Street    Exien*ion,    1127 
lliiiMiiig     of     Spur    Track*    by     CommUllon 

(tnlrr.    293 
Dediicliiin*    (or    OI>«ole«cence    lutlified,    1093 
K.mployrr*'     Liability,    662,    667 
llanimaii    Mrrger   .Suit,   707,   754 
Iniliaiia    Electric    Railway    Parallel    a    Steam 

Railway,     1026 
Law     Kc(|uiring     Engineman    to    Check    Hi* 

Speed    to   the    Crossing.    100 
Loumiana    Sugar   Cane    Kale*.    1019 
Mileage    Ticket*    in    South    Carolina,   884 
Minnesota     Freight     Kale     Keduclions,     563, 

S6St 
Missouri    Longand-Shorl-Haul    Law,    52 
Oklahoma       Corjutration       Commi»»ion       Re- 
versed,   1014 
Original   Jurisdiction    of   the    I.    C.    C,    1133 
Temple    Iron    Co..    1162 

Validity    of    the    Order    on    Raw*    on    Lem- 
ons. '884 
Legislation     (Sec     also    Government    Regulation; 
also      Passenger      Kate      Reduction;      also 
Freight   Rate    Increases;   also   Freight   Kate 
Reduction;      also       Employee;      also      Car 
Service) : 
Bills  of  Lading,   119,   179t 
Car   Clearance.    1149 
Conference   on   the   New   I.   C.    C.   Law,  257, 

27  Iv 
Divided    Responsibility    for   Railway   Manage- 
ment.  772T 
Election    and   the    Railways,   953t 
Employers'     Liability    Act     in     Illinois,     287, 

388t,   432 
Employers'     Liability     Acts     in     New     York, 

448t,  460 
Headlight  Legislation  in  South  Dakota,  875. 

976 
Industrial   Education,    1118 
International    &    Great    Northern     Bill,    550, 

587 
Mann-Elkins   .Xct,   367,   688 
New   Epoch    in    Railway  Affairs,   3t 
New    Laws   in   Texas,   431 
"New    Nationalism"   and   the    Railways,    828t 
Proposed    Changes    in    Railway    Laws    in    In- 
diana,   329 
Railway   Officers   on   the    1911    Outlook,    1226 
Sherman    .\ct,    3t 
Texas.    364.    472 
Lehigh    N'allcy: 

Air-Electric    Hoist    in    Shops    at    Sayre,    Pa., 

870* 
Annual   Report,   301*^-.   339 
Pearson-Farquar  Syndicate.  21  It 
Private   Car   Telephone,    178* 
Record   Discipline  on,    198 
Shops   at    Savre.    Pa.,    1049t 
Shops  at   Sayre.   Pa..  Shop  Kinks,   1059* 
Lighting: 

Electric    Fixture,    526* 

Galena  Railwav   Safety  Oil  "B,"  716 

Headlight  Legislation   in   Souih   Dakota,  875, 

976 
Locomotive    Headlights,    51 
Lobdell   Car   Wheel   Co.: 

Drop    Flange  Test,    S36t 
Local    Freight    .Agents'    Association    (See    Araeri; 
can    Association    of    Local    Freight    Agents' 
Association) 
Locomotive    (Sec   also    Shop   Kinks): 

Ash    Pan    (See    Locomotive    Firebox) 
Articulated     Locomotives,     Development     of, 

582* 
Atlantic  Type:  A.  T.   &  S.  F.,   1189* 
Bearings    (See   Bearings) 
Bell   Ringer,    1081* 
Built   in    1910,    1218t 
Converted    Mallet;    Chicago    Great    Western, 

867* 
Definition   of   Engine   Failures.   44 
Exhaust   Bridge,  993t 
Headlights    (See   Lighting) 
High    Speed    Locomotives,   91  2t 
Mallet    Articulated,    224t,    246* 
Mallet     Articulated,      Chesapeake     &     Ohio, 

1144* 
Mallet    .-Xrticulated,    St.    Louis    &    San    Fran- 
cisco,  1144* 
Mallet    and    Pacific    Type;    Carolina,    Clinch- 

f^eld  &  Ohio,  469*  ,  „     , 

Mikado,   for   the   .Atlanta.   Birmingham   &  At- 
lantic,  282* 
Ordered  in   1910,   1218t,  1257 
Pacific    Type;     Clentral    Railroad    of     Brazil, 

795* 
Pacific  Type  Locomotive;   Vandalia,   539* 
Pooling,   183 
Premiums    for    Good    Workmanship    on    New 

Locomotives,    65t 
Repaired   in   Record-Breaking  Time,  429 
Self-Cleaning    Front    Ends,    124* 


Locomotive    (Conlinutd) :  ... 

Smith     locomotive    A<l)uilable    iluli     PlaM, 
895* 

Superhe.it'       '  :  -rhratrr) 

Valvr    (     ■ 

Van   II'M,  ik  ArreMer,    1181* 

Locomotive    I;   -  •'.   Machine  Tool*): 

llrlpairc    lioilcr.    10:,(Jt 

Kxpanalon   in   Locomotive   Boiler*,    10S2t 

Firebox  and  Tube   Failuret,   1103t 

Flue    Failure*.    1000* 

Imiirovriiiciili   in,   220 

Lif^e  1,1   Fiirboxe*  and  Tube*,  497 

Quality  of  Sieam,    1140* 

Throlllr    K.,d    SlTifTing    l!ox,  444* 
Locomotive    Driving    llox : 

Flangeles*  Shoe*  and   Wedge*,  240* 

Removable  Side   .Motion    Plate*,  241* 

Vanadium    in    Catt    Iron    I^ocomotive    Cylin- 
der*, 312  .       „   „ 
Locomotive,     Electric     (See     aUo     Electric     Rail- 
ways) : 

Keid-Ramsay  Turbine,   152* 

Steam  Turbine   Electric   Locomotive,    152* 

Transit   Development  Co.,  927* 

Turbo-Electric    Locomotive,    1038t 
Locomotive    Firebox    (See    alio    .Machine    Tooli; 
also   Shop   Kink*): 

Fireb^ix   and   Tube    Failures,    1 1031 

Hollow  Arch  and  Combustion  Chamber,  225* 

JacobsShupert,   965* 

Life  of  Fireboxes  and  Tubes,  497 

Self-Dumping  Ashpan,   218* 

Staybolt   Breakage,    1171 
Locomotive,    Freight: 

Atlanta,     Birmingham     &     Atlantic,     Mikado, 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Mallet  and  Pa- 
cific, 469*  ,       .... 
Chesar«:ake  &  Ohio  Mallet  Articulated,  1144* 
Chicago    Great    Western    Converted     Mallet, 

867* 
Mallet  Articulated,  224t.  246* 
St.    I^uis    &    San    Francisco    Mallet    Articu- 
lated,  1144* 
Locomotive,    Passenger: 

.■\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Atlantic  Type, 

1189* 
Central   Railroad   of   Brazil   Pacific,  795* 
Vandalia,   Pacific   Type,   539* 
Locomotive    Performance    (See    also    Fast    Trains 
and  Runs) : 
Graphic   Comparisons  of  Tonnage,  971* 
Quality   of   Steam,    1140* 
Logging    Railways,   836* 

London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  Derailment.  589 
Long   Island : 

Electric  Motor  Inspection  Car,  1117 
Long   Island   Railroad: 

Opening    of    Long    Island    Railroad    to    Man- 
hattan  Island,  134,  512 
Morris    Park    Shops,    855* 
Passenger  Station  at  Jamaica,  1194* 
Rates  to  Manhattan    336 
Long  and   Short  Haul   (Jlause,   1089 
I.   C.   C.   Hearing,  681t,  981 
I.  C.  C.  Order,  764 
Judicial   Opinion   on,   285 
Long  and  Short  Haul  Law,   1001 
Lubrication: 

Detroit   Bullseye   Lubricator,  895* 
Driving   Boxes,   396  + 
Randall  Graphite  Sheet.  1027 
Wheel  Flange  Lubrication.  675* 
Lumber    (See  also  Ties  and  Timber) 

M 

McChord,    C.    C,    1137t 

McConway  &  Torley  Co.: 

Steel  Tired  Wheel,   891* 

McKeen  Motor  Car  Co.: 

Entertainment  at  Omaha.  287 

Machine   Tools    (See   also    Maintenance  of  Way; 
also   Shops;   also   Bearing;   also   Gage;   also 
Shop  Kinks) : 
Care    and    Selection    of    Machine    Tools    and 
Shop    Equipment,    223t,    394t,    625t,    839t, 
844 
Cone-Driven  Miller.  445* 
Die  Head  for  Pipe  Threading.  446* 
Drive   for  Flat  Twist  Drills,  898* 
Economics  of  High-Speed  Steel,  395t 
Electric  Driving  of  Machine  Tools,  643* 
Electric   Motor  Applications.   16* 
Exhibit  at   Buenos  Ayres,    1100 
Four-Speed    Belt   Variator.   62* 
Hack   Saw  Machine.  898* 
High-Speed   Tool    Steel.    1052t 
Individual  Motor   Drive.   13t 
Motor-Driven   Air  Compressor.  446* 
National    Improved   Forging  Machine,  899* 
Pneumatic   Riveters.   270* 
Pond  42- Inch  Car  Wheel  Lathe,  60* 
Portable  Saw   Bench.  267* 
Rochester    Horizontal    Boring   Machine,   896* 
Selection      and      Maintenance      of      Machine 

Tools.   1053 
Tool   Regulations.  873* 

Union     Pacific     Locomotive     Shop,     Omaha. 
Neb..    1084 

Machine   Recorder.    1100* 

MacLeod.  Walter  &  Co.: 

Buckeye  .\utogenous  W'elding,  897* 

Mail : 

American     Methods    of    Railwav    Correspon- 
dence.   ?1! 
Railwav   Business  Mail.    11* 
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[Illustrated  articles  are  indicated  thus*;  Editorials  thusf;  Letters  to  Editor  //ii<5i.] 


Mail  Catcher.  763* 

Maintenance    of    Way    (See   also    Rail;    also    Rail 

Joint;   also  Ties  and  Timber) 
Maintenance  of  Way  (See  also  Roadmasters'  and 
Maintenance   of    Way   .\ssociation) : 

Air  Dump  Cars,   604* 

Car-Traversing    Ballast   Loader,    743* 

Clarke   Tension    Set   Tic   Plate,   605* 

Electric   Motor   Inspection  Car,   1117* 

Filth     Avenue     Retaining     Wall;     Oregon     & 
Washington,    508* 

Gasolene    Section   Motor   Cars.  974 

Hill   Steel  Tie  Fastener.    1134* 

Preserving  Metal  in  Old  Trestle,  448t,  461* 

Rail   Expansion   Shim,   279* 

Screw    Spikes.   993t 

Section   Car    (See   Motor  Car) 

Standard    Culvert    Tops;    Chicago    &    North 
Western.  219' 

Storm  at  Key  West  &  F.   E.  C,  1119 

Tests  of   Rail   Joints,    1043* 

Tie     Plates    on    -American     Railways,     1104t, 
1112* 

Tie   Plating  Device,  279* 

Tie   Spacer.   309 

Track    Walker    Reward.    1013 

Use  of  .Abandoned  Freight  Cars  as   Lodging 
Houses,    1014 
Maintenance  of  Way  .Association   (See  .American 
Railway    Engineering  and    Maintenance   of 
Way    .Association ) 
Mann-Elki'ns  .Act   (See   Interstate  Commerce  -Act) 
Manufacturers'   Railway  of   St.  Louis: 

••Ta!>    Lines"    Allowances,    528t,    533 J,    687t 
Markham.    Charles   H.,    1234* 
Maryland: 

Multiple  Track  Railways  in,  79* 
Masonry  (See  Bridge;  also  Concrete) 
Massachusetts  Saw  Works: 

Hack   Saw   Machine,  898* 
Master    Blacksmiths    (See    International    Railway 

Master    Builders'   .Association) 
Mediation    ( Sec    Employee) 
Memphis  Car  Co.    (See  also  Illinois  Central): 

(Jar  Ke{>air  Fraud,  1085 
Metal  Car   Seal   Co.: 

Metal  Car  Door,  765* 
Meyer,   Balthasar  Henry,  1137t,   1200* 
Michigan  Central: 

Forbes,  John   M.,  and  the  Michigan  Central, 
1039,    1188 
Mississippi   Valley  Transportation: 

New    Packet   Runs,   592 
Missouri,   Kansas  &  Texas: 

Annual    Report,    913*t 
Missouri   Pacific: 

Pearson-Farquhar   Syndicate,  211t 
Missouri    River   Rate    Case: 

Requests   for   Rehearing,  94 
Monorail : 

Bar'.ow  and  City   Island,  661 
Motor   Car: 

Bad:^    Irsrertirn    Car.   210* 

(■        1     ....  ._   i.ip   Motor  Car,    468* 

1  I  ir.    1117* 


Mount   An    K,i 


--.  974 


N 


Nashville.  Chattanooga  &   St.    Louis: 

Irr-rrhnrrffr  Traffic  with  C,   B.  *  Q..  47 

JJati-       '     '  '    Railway   Commissioners: 

■'75,  991  +  ,    1006 
Nat  <-    League: 

Ns!;  .C..:' 

Nat 

Na- 

Nail 


/   Co  ■ 

....I    1-. ,..,„„    Machine,  899* 


Traffic    I, 
Kr.,. 
National      > 


N. 
Ne» 


,1    i;,-,.,  n.   'i'<|-  r.    \<i/,s 
»ntinuance   of  Through    Rills  of  Lading. 


with  the  Si.   Louis  &  San 

lal     Railway     (See    also 
ilic): 
Shops,    154* 


l/oly.  529t 

luirrage  Commi^iion,    1282 
New    11.,..,.    I    *ing  Co.: 

RaiUays     as     Obstructions,      llOSt,      tl06t, 

n74>    n7»it 

Nr«    "  '  'See    Le«i»lalion) 

Ne- 

I   at   New  Orleans,  981 
Nt  - 


Nr  ■ 

Nf 


11.18 


Srars  Ago.  473 
Kiver: 


rntral    Terminal, 


New     York    Central    &    Hudson    River     (Contin- 
ued): 

Improvements,    387 

New    Grand   (Central   Terminal    Signals,   620* 

Real     Estate    for    (^rand    Central    Terminal, 
1085 

Statistical   Exhibit,   llOlt,   1108,   U35t 
New  York  City  Railways: 

Earnings  in  the  Three  Months  Ended  March 
31.   1910.   260 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford: 

-Annual  Report.  683*t.  720 

-Arbitration   with    Employees.   495 

Boston  &   Maine  Merger,  529t 

Commerce  Court  for  Connecticut,  876 

Connecticut      Public      Ctilities      Commission, 
211t 

Cost  of  Commutation.   1042 

Ef6ciencv    Versus   Prices,   682t 

Grand     Central    Terminal,    New    Y'ork    City. 

SOS- 
Grand   Trunk  in   New    England,   1133t 

Increase  of   Passenger   Rates,   It 

Midnight  Express  De  Luxe,  978 

New   Grand    Central   Terminal    Signals,   620* 

Railwavs     as     Obstructions     to     Waterways, 
1105t.    1106i,   1174t,    1178t 

Stockholders,    197 

Terminal  Charge  at  Grand  Central,   167 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western: 

.Annual   Report,   728'r 
New     York     Subway     (See     Interborough     Rapid 

Transit:    also   Hudson   &   Manhattan) 
NilesBementPond  Co.: 

Exhibit  at  Buenos  .Ayres.   1100 

Pond  42- Inch   Car  Wheel  Lathe,  60* 
Norfolk  &  Western: 

-Annual  Report,  532*t 
North  Coast: 

Ownership  of,    1033t 

Machine  Shop  on  Wheels,  312* 
Northern   Pacific: 

-Annual   Meetine.   800 

.Annual  Report,  773*t,  822,  9Slt 

Concrete  Work,   1147* 

Japanese  Honor  Howard   Elliott,   932* 

Minnesota     Freight     Rate     Reductions.     363, 
365t 

Collision  at  Ignacio,  Cal.,  287 


Officer    (See   also    Education:    also    Organization: 
also  Public.  The  Railways'  Relations  with; 
also    Emjvloyec) : 
Duties   of   the   Chief    Despatcher,    274,    343+, 

494t 
"Labor    L'nions.    P.    I.    Bureaus,   Etc.."    1120 
Railway  Officers"   Title.*.   386t 
Ohio    Vallev    Exhibition: 
Railway   Exhibit,  471 
Oil   (See   Lubrication;  also  Shop   Kinks) 
Oregon  Short  Line: 

Viaduct    and     Subway    at     Pocatello.     Idaho, 
283* 
Oregon   &   Washington: 

Fifth   .Avenue   Retaining  Wall._  508* 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation  Co.: 

North    Co.i^t   Taken    Over.    1033+ 
Organization    (See  also  Officer): 

C'nit     System     Extended     to     Union     Paci&c 
General  Offices.  69 
Osterman    Manufacturing   Co.: 

Car   Repair   Frauds    (See  Illinois  Central) 
Ownership   (See  Finance;  also  (jovernment  Own- 
ership) 


Packing    (See   Shop    Kinks) 

Paint     (See    also     Master    Car    and     Locomotive 
Painters*  .Association) : 
Ideal    and   Actual    Paint    Practice.   772+ 
Interior   Finish   of   Passenger  Cars,  430 
Painting    Cement    and    Concrete    Structures, 
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M.rl    Cirs.   146 

■  t    Pigments,    179t 


it. 


Grand    Central    Terminal.    New    York    City. 
S03» 


%r  I  iiiployee.     Relations    with 

»  -'-e  also    Interstate  Commission 

>    Si.itr    Commission    Rulings; 
<!r     Increase:    also     Pas- 
■M.n): 
1  "5 

'  ■  124 

I  I     to    New     Station    in 

(See    also     Interstate 
ion   Rulings;  also  State 

I  ine    Diflerentials,    1126, 

UIjihI  ft   Pacific,  664 
I  K.iles.    135,    1042 

I  .  .135 

Nr»     f'oi.    \rw    Haven    ft    Hartford.    It,   47 
Kr'tiiriions     in     Sleeping     Car     Rales     Post- 
poned.   137 


Passenger    Rate    Reduction    (See    also    Intersute 
Commerce   Commission   Rulings;  also  State 
Commission    Rulings)  : 
Pullman  Rates,  976,   1102t,   1122,  1123,   1157 
Passenger  Traffic: 

Discontinuance  of  a  Train,  95 It,  982 
Football  at   New  Haven,    1103t,    1110 
Collection  of  Old  Railway  Passes,    1272 
Pay    (See   Employee) 
Pearson-Farquhar    Syndicate: 
Sale   of   Securities,   21  It 
Pease,  C.  F..  Co. : 

Blueprint  Trimming  Table,   604* 
Pennsylvania    Railroad: 

Boiler  Shop  at  Renova,  Pa.,  871* 

Capitalization,   739 

Employee:     Wage   Increase.    145 

Engine  House  Practice.  244* 

New    Time-Table,    1014.    1087 

Passenger  Tariffs  to  Its  New  Station  in  New 

York    City.    803 
Premiums  to  Trackmen  for  1910,  588 
Relief  Department,  256 
Self-Cleaning    Front    Ends,    124* 
Shareholders.    1086 
Station   zt   New  York.  255 
Submarine  Cables,  676 
Telegraph    School,   701 
Sution   in   New  York,   1087 
Pension    (See   Employee) 
Pere    Marquette : 

-Annual    Report.  683t,   717 
Permanent  Way   (See  Maintenance  of  Way) 
Philippine   Railway: 

Construction   of.   579* 
Piece  Work    i^See  Employee) 
Pilliod   Co.: 

Baker-Pilliod   Valve   Gear,    1210* 
Pipe   (See   also  Hose;   also  Shop  Kinks): 
Dart  Unions  and  Flanges,   178* 
Gasketless  Flange   Unions.   989* 
Swing   Union,   337* 
Pit   (See   Shops) 
Pneumatic  Tools   (See  Machine  Tools;  also  Shop 

Kinks) 
Poor's  Manual  for   1910.  460 
President  Taft's    Message,    1110 
Price    (See    Business  Situation) 
Proprietary    Devices: 

Descriptions  of,  in  a  Journal   of  a   National 
-Association     of     Railway     Officers,     613t. 
725t 
Prosperity   (See  Busmess  Situation) 
Public   Documents: 

How  to  Get   Public  Documents,  196 
Public.    Railways'    Relations    with    (See    also    Fi- 
nance) : 
A.  T.  &  S.   F.   Fair  Attitude,   1107 
Co-operation    Between    Government    and    the 

Railways.  981 
Election  and   the  Railways,  953t 
Enlightening  (?)   the  Public,  149t 
Hines,    Walker    D.,    on    the    Railway    Situa- 
tion.  931 
Improved    Service    from    Earnings,    449t 
Interborough    Rapid  Transit,    1173t 
Making    Formal    Complaints,    771t 
.MisrepresenUtion    of    Railway   .Affairs.    1102t 
Neatness   of    Station,    344  +  ,    335.    383t,   4S1J, 

493. t 
New    Epoch   in   Railway  .Affairs,  3t 
Poor    Passenger   Service,   909t,    916t,    lOMJ. 

1173+ 
Public's    Investment   in    Railways,   748 
••Railro.id   Day"  at   Denver.   366 
Railway      business      .-Vssociation      -Addresses, 

«<jj+' 
Kailwav   Officers   on   the    1911    Outlook,    1226 
Railway  Owner  and    Railway   User,  744 
Small   "Popular    Bond.    170+ 
Stilwells,   .V    E..   Plans.  931 
Stockholder    Behind    the    Corporation,    $6St 
The  Otillook  .Advises  Voters,   212t 
Transportation,  a   Commorlitv  and  a  Serrice, 
771  f 
Pulln... 

A  nt.   976 

K.  Kites.    137.    1102+,    11 

I  J.;, L. caper.  976.    1157 

Purcha!>iii|i    U<.i>aitiiient; 

Control    of    the    Testing     Department,     5J6t 
537 
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8U: 
u< 


jayaquil   ft   Quito,    197 

uestion  and  Answer  Column,  840t 


Rail    (See   also    Maintenance  of   Way): 

Air  Rail   Loader.  218* 

low   Cirhon   Streaks   in   (")|ien    Hearth   Rails. 
74* 

Locating  the   Point   ..(   Frog.   511*.   11061 

Rail   Faitienings  ant)  the  Life  of  Ties,   216 

R  N  R    M»ng.inrse    Frog,   524* 
Rail    loinls: 

Inlr<n.itional    Kailwav    Congress    Report.    IM 

Tr.i.  nf.    104J* 
Railwnv*    (See    Public,    The    Railways'    Relalioos 
With) 
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UiiiUiiy    Aiili.iiialii'    Mail    Drvicr    (  i>. : 

AiiloinniK-    Mnil    Cali-licr,    765' 
Kailwav    IhiNini'Hii  ,\*tN4H'ialJtin  : 

Iliiinn.   'J'J-'t.    IU07 
K.iilway    (iiininiisioiiH    (Sec    Suilr    Railway    Com- 

iiiiHsiuns) 
K.nlway    CoDiniiUKion-i   of    luiiuila: 

Joint    ( oiitriil    of     Inlcrnntional     I  iriKlit    ninl 
I'lfscnsrr    Kntrs.    H7t 
Kailway    I'oclry,    ■).' 
Kailnay    Siiiiial    AuMiciatioii : 

Anniinl    MrcliiiK,   51.1,   7.'5t.  7.M 

l)c»cri|)liiiiis    of    l*io|»riclnry    Devices,    6l3t. 

llaHy    Days.    7-l(i 
Railway    Tclrjirapli    Siijici  iiitciulnilH: 

.\niiiial    I  oiivrnlioii,   b") 
Kuilwny     Tool    Korcnicii : 

Convention,   _'J7 
Rate    Law    (.'^cc    Interstate   Comnicrcc    Law) 
Reinforced   l"oncretc    (Sec   Concrete) 
Reports,    .\nntial    (See   Annual    Reports;   also   .Ac- 

conntiiiK;   also    Names  of  Companies) 
Rctreiichinents.    bJf 
River    (.'^ee   Waterways) 

Riveter    (.See    ALicliinc    Tools;    also    Slioi)    Kinks) 
Review  of   l<)10.    l.'JOt 
Roadbed    (See    .Maintenance   of   Way) 
Roadmasters'    and    NLiintcnance   of    Way    .Nssocia- 
tion: 

Annnal   Convention.   540 
Rochester    Horins    ^L1cl1ine   Co.: 

Horizontal    Uorint;    .NLicliine,   89b' 
Roofnig: 

CorruBated    Iron    Uoof,   -ISb' 
Roosevelt,   Tlitodore: 

.Mcnalnniania,    952'i 
Rotterdam  Tli<-   llagucSclicveiiit.non    Railway,  82" 
Roundhouse    (Sec  Shops) 
Rules    (See    Employee) 
Russia: 

Costly  Government   Railways,    70 

Transportation    and   Traflic,    2U 


St.    Louis  &  San   Krancisco: 

Annual     Report,    829*t.     906 

.Mallet    Articulated    Locomotive.     1144* 

Traffic  .\greement  With  Ilarriman  Lines. 
5I.S 

Traffic    InlcichanKc    with    the    National    Rail- 
ways   of     Mexico,     978 
St.   Louis  Terminal  Controversy,  48,  303t 
St.  Louis  Terminal   Railroad   (See  Terminal  Rail- 
road .Association  of  St.  Louis) 
Safety    Appliances: 

Exposition    of    Safety    Devices,     1084 

I'erry    Prentice  Automatic  Stop.    1158 
Safety    Appliance    Law,    343t,    356* 

Action  by   Railway.    728t 

Conference    on,    615t 

Car    Clearance,     1149 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Order, 
682t,    748 

Interstate      Commerce      Commission      Stand- 
ards,   9  lot.     I038t 
Safety    Car    Heating    &    Lighting    Co.: 

Electric    Fixture,    526* 
Salt    Lake: 

Water    Level,     1015 
Sanitation  : 

Coach  Cleaning,  628 

Duplex     Stationary     \'aciium     Cleaner,     891* 
Salary    (See   Employee) 
Sault    .Ste.     Marie     Canals: 

Traffic   in   July.    1910.    328 
School    (See    Education;    also    Names) 
Screw  Spikes  (See  Maintenance  of  Way) 
Section    Car    (Sec   Car;    also    Motor   Car) 
Securities    Commission: 

Confers    with    Railway    Presidents,    662 
Securities    Issued    in     1910,    1248 
Semaphore    (.Sec   Signal) 
Shear    (See    Machine   Tools) 
Shed    (See    Station) 
Shinier    (See   Car   Service) 
Shippers'     Association: 

Function    of.     664 
Shops    (See    also    Machine    Tools): 

Brewster  Shops  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie,    34* 

Cambria    Steel    Company    Works.    316* 

Canadian  Pacific  Car  Wheel  Foundry 
Practice.     645*,     842± 

Car  Repair  Shop  Notes.  New  York  Cen- 
tral S:  Hudson  River  at  East  Buffalo. 
231* 

Car    Wheel    Foundrv    Methods,    626t 

Drop    Pit    for    Engine   House,    1082* 

Economics.    991 1 

Efficiency  Methods  and  Rates,  241.  llOIt, 
1052J 

Electric  Driving  of  Machine  Tools,  643* 

Electrification  of  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Shops, 
Huntington.     West     Virginia,     267* 

Engine    House    Kinks,    629* 

English    Engine    House    Practice.    84 It 

Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  New  Car  Shop, 
893* 

Heating    Svstem.    444* 

How  the  Foreman  Can  Promote  Shop  Effi- 
ciency,  15 

Increasing    Shop    Output.    625t 

Lehigh    Valley,    at    Sayre,    Pa.,    870* 

Locomotives  .-ind  Car  Shops  nf  the  Na- 
tional    Trans-Continental,     154* 


Miopii    (l  I'li/iiiiii-iO  : 

I.iOconiolivc     Uepairrd     in      Rnoid  ItirakiiiK 

'liinc,    429 
Maeliine     Car;     North    (  on<t     Kailroail.    312* 
llllier   of   the    Koek    Maud   at   Silvii,   H66* 
Operation     and     Oruanizniion     of     (he     Rimt 

Altoonn     Engine     llouae,     244* 
I'rniKylvanin      Railroad      at      Rcnnva,      Pa,, 

871^ 
Selection      and      Mainlenanrc      of      Machine 

TiMdi.      1053 
Smith    Shop    Tools,    848* 
Steel    Car     Department,    H40t 
I'nioii      Pacific     Locomotive      Shop,     Omaha, 
Neb.,    1084* 
.Shop   Kinks   (Sec  alio  Hoisting  and  Conveying): 
Shoji     Kinks,     I3t,     21*,     227*,     397*,     629*, 

(I.S6*,    885*,    1059* 
Adjustable   lUiring  Tool,  30* 
,\ir   Brake   Hose  (lamps,  659* 
Air   Brake   l<o<im,  863' 
.\ir   Hammer  for  Driving  Out  Bolls.  631* 
Air    Hammer,    Long   Stroke.  656* 
.\ir Operated   Press.  402* 
.\ir   Pump  Hoist,  632* 
.\ir    Pump   N'alvc  and    Seat,    .Manufacture   of, 

22* 
Back   Faring  Tool,  658* 
P.clgiiini,  660 

Bending    lirake  Hangers,    1059* 
Bending   Main   Rod  Straps,   1060* 
I'.eTHlii.K   SHooks,    1062* 
ILtHling   Staples,    1060* 
l'..n.|iiig  Tandem   Drawbar   Yokes,    1059* 
Blacksmith  Tools,  420" 
Blade   Bender,  409* 
Board    Showing    the    Condition    of    Engines, 

634* 
Boiler   Check   Reamer,   658* 
Boiler    Testing,    635* 
Bolt   Driver,  398* 
Bolt  Wagon,  227* 
Bolts,    Cart    Used    in    the    Manufacture    of, 

228* 
Boring  Bar,  407* 
Boring  Bar  for  Bell  Frames,  229* 
Boring     Cylinders     and     Cylinder     lUishings, 

1070' 
Boring  Head   for  DrilL   399* 
Boring  and  Turning  Tool,  408* 
Bovcr   Speed    Recorders,  Testing,   25* 
Br.ike  Beam  Hanger,  865* 
Brake  on    Boring  Mill,   31* 
Brake  Rigging,   Rack  for  Driver,  227* 
Bull     Ring,    Removing,    from    Piston    Spider, 

26* 
Car   Department   Competition,    I049t 
Car   Door  Truck,   234" 
Cart  for  Handling   Bar   Iron,   234* 
Cart    for    Transporting    lx)ng    Material.    633* 
Car  Wheel    Presses.   Hand,  399* 
Castle   Nut    Dies,    1060* 

nianging   Piston   Rod  and  Valve   Stem    Pack- 
ing,   632* 
Check  Valves,  Device  for  Reseating.  409* 
C.   &   N.   W..   21* 
Chip    Box,    1075* 
Chucks   for   Drilling   and   Reaming    Hushings, 

398* 
Chuck,   Driving  Box  Brass,   397* 
Chuck    for   Milling   Reamers,   30* 
Chucks    for   Planing  Cvlinders.    397* 
Chuck   for  Truck   Pedestals.  227* 
Chuck     for     Turning     Switch     .Stand     Stems. 

399* 
Cinder  Cart,  635* 
Clamping  Press,   1065* 
Cleaning    Interior   Coach    Fittings.    1064* 
Clinker    Bar   Handles,    Bending,    24* 
Coal  C.atc  Hook   Former,  657* 
Collar    Eye    Bolt.    865* 
Competition : 

Car   Repair  Kinks,   223t,  625!-,  839t,   1049t 

"Care  and  Selection  of  Machine  Tools  and 

Shop      Equipment,"      223t,      394t,     625t. 

839t.  844,    1053 

Engine     House     Kink     Competition,     2231. 

625t 
General      Shop     Kink     Competition.     839t. 

1049t 
"How   a    Foreman    Can    Promote   Shop   Ef- 
ficiency,"  394t,  413* 
"Increasing     Shop     Output,"     223t.     626t, 
627,  839t,   1049t 
Contact   Shoe  Jigs,   858* 
Crackle   Glass    Manufacture,    1065* 
Crane    F.-icilities.    236* 

Crate    for    Handlin-    B  liler   Tubes.    1079* 
Crosshead    Shoes,    Babbitting,    629' 
Cutter  Head  for  Drillinif.   399" 
Cutting   Heavy  Iron.   228* 
Cylinder  Cock  Top   Piece.  865* 
Cylinder  Head   Dogs.  855* 
Cylinder  He.id  Truck.  410* 
Cvlinder  and    Reservoir  Windless.   409* 
Cylinder   Saddle   Bolt   Holes,   227* 
Depth    Gage    for    Center    and    Side-Bearing, 

410* 
Detach.ible   Reamer,  659* 
Dies    for    Bending   Coal    Car   Hopper   Carrier 

Irons,    1061* 
Dies  for   Piston   Swab  Holders.  631* 
Dies   for   .Sill   Step   Bending.   657* 
Dies  for  Stamiing  Press,  23* 
Door    Rack.    1063* 
Dope  Truck,  236* 

D<n-eT.-iiling   and   Countcrboring   Tools,   398* 
Drill   Guile,   856* 


Shop    Kiiikt    (Coiilinueil): 

Drill    Preim  Clamp   for  Anh   Pan  CantinK,  20* 

Drilling  Angle.  (.low-Ouarter,  409* 

Dtilliiig    Flue  Sheen,  Jo* 

IhilliMg   Holeo  in   the   Front   End,  28* 

llrillitig  Journal    Boxes,    1066* 

Driving   I'.ox    Boring   Bar,  405* 

Driving    Box   (  hiKks.   857* 

Driver   Brake   Kigging   Rack,  228* 

Driving  Out    Itroken    Bolts,  633* 

Driving    .Springs,     KcmovinK    and    Applying, 
632* 

Driving    Wheel,    Checking    Ixicalion    of,    on 
Axle,  25* 

Dyeing  Plush  Seats,    1064* 

Eccentric    Blades  and   Levers,    Bending,   630* 

Eccentric   Cam  Chuck.  859* 

l-.eeenlric  Chuck,  400* 

I.Keiitric   .Mandrel.  230* 

I Kentric   Mandrel.  405* 

i;eteiitric  .Strap  Chucks,  855* 

Etigine   Frame,   Repairing,  230* 

Expansion   Chuck,  858* 

I'langing  .Attachment   for  Shears,  404* 

Flue    Cutter,    24*,    404* 

i'lue  Cutting,  407* 

Flue   Handling,    863* 

Forging   Dies,  864* 

Gasket   Punch,    1073* 

Gas  Tank,   Portable,   1066* 

Glue  Pot,   1065* 

Grate  Trunion    Bar   Head.  866* 

Grease     Molding    for    Driving    Box    Cellars, 
631* 

Grinder  for  Milling  Cutters,  230* 

Gang  Tool    for    .Milling,   403* 

Gasket    Cutter.    411*.    630* 

Hack   Saw,    Portable,   631* 

Handle  Gouge,  410* 

11,-indling    Cylinders,    1077* 

Handling   Small   Stock,   1076* 

Handling  Steel   Cars,    1078* 

Hoist   for  Car  Wheel   and   .Axle,  406* 

Hydraulic    Press,    Portable,    401* 

Hydraulic  Testing   Pumr/.    Portable,  401* 

Indicator  of  Wear  on  Crank   Pins,  30" 

Injector    Water    Nuts,    Milling    Grooves    in, 
23* 

Insulating  Pin  Dies,  865* 

lack    Buggy,   657* 

lack   for   Pedestal    Braces,    1079* 
jack   for  Wheel  and  .Axle,  407* 

fournal    Packing,   Cleaning,   236* 

Tack   Valve   l-'acer.  658* 

'Keyway   Slotting   Tool.   30* 

Lathes,   End  Tools   for,   229* 

Lining   Up   Guides,  29* 

Link    Bushing   Mandrel,    408* 

Link  Planer  and  Grinder,  Cockfield  &  Howe, 

656* 
Locking  Valves.   633* 
Locomotive  Frame  Truck,   1077 
Lye  Vat.    1079* 
Machine    Forgings.    1062* 

Machining    a    Grate    Bearer    Cross-Tie.    1073' 
Molding  Grease   for   Rod  Cups.   411* 
Molding   Machine.   Guard   on,    236* 
Oil    Burner.    407* 
Oil    Cellar   Boring  Chuck,  406* 
Oil    Crucible   Furnace,   862* 
Oil   Tank    for  Spring  .Shop.   228* 
Old  Man  for  Boiler  Shop.  405* 
Packing    Ring    Expander.    412* 
Packing    Kings    for   9^i-Inch    Air   Pump,    21* 
Paint    Shop   Balcony,    1062* 
Passenger  Car  Repair   Board,    1066* 
Piston    Extractor.    410* 
Piston    Ring  Tools.  26* 
Piston    Rod  Oil   Heater.   1071* 
Piston    X'alve    Kinks.    27" 
Piston   and    \'alve   Rod   Packing,  860* 
Piston    Vibrating    Cups    and    Packing    Rings, 

1073* 
Planing    Crosshead    Shoes,    1068* 
Planing  and    Drilling   Eccentrics,    1068* 
Planing   Shoes  and  Wedces,   1067* 
Pneumatic    Hammer.    408* 
Pneumatic      Lathe      for      Chasing      Follower 

Bolts.   26* 
Punching  Dies  for  Br,-ike  Rod  Ends,  1061* 
Reaming  Guide   Bolt  Holes,   29* 
Rivet  Forge,   Portable,   1079* 
Rivet  Heatine   Furnace,  234* 
Rod   Brass   Chuck.   27* 
Rod    Bushing   Reamer.   402* 
Rnnnini;   Boards.   Stamping  Steel,   228* 
Safety   Chain   Hanger,   865* 
Sand    I'.ox    Repairing.   629* 
Sash   Rack.    1063* 
Scaffold    Bracket.   866* 
Setting  Tires.  632* 
Shaper  Chuck.  859* 
Shaper   Radial   Chuck.   397* 
Shoe  and  Wedge  Chuck,  858* 
Shop    Window    Cleanine.    410* 
Slab  Milling  Machine  Cutters,  24* 
Slotter  Bar.  858* 
Slotter  or  Lathe  Brake.  405* 
Spring  Hanger  Gib   Dies.   1061* 
Stack  Crane.  408* 
Staybolt    Breaker.    1080* 
Staybolt    Breaker.    Pneumatic.   859* 
Stavbolt  Chuck,  411* 
Staybolt   Sleeve   Cap.    Flexible.  865* 
Steel    Rim   on   a   Driving   Wheel    Lathe,   860* 
.-^tep   Bracket   for  Putting  Up   Binders,  30* 
.•>tud   Wrench.   408* 
Template  for  Drilling  Hub   Plates.    404* 
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GENERAL  INDEX-Continued. 

[Illustrated  articles  are  indicated  thus*;  Editorials  thus^;  Letters  to  Editor  thust-] 


Shop     Kinks     IC'tjiitiituea }  : 

Templet    for    Laving   Out   Cylinder    Castings. 
31- 

Testing  Coach  Springs,  1066* 

Threading   Radial   Suybolts,    1071* 

Tire    Boring   Chucks,  856*,    1070* 

Tire   Finishing   Tools,   399' 

Tire  and  Front   Knd  Door  Clamps,   1078* 

Tool  Box,  234* 

Tool  Box,   Portable.  634' 

Tool  Boxes,  Portable  Steel,  631* 

Tool   Holder,  412' 

Tool  Rack,   227* 

Truck  Box  Chucks,  857* 

Truing  Reverse  Shaft  Bearings,   1075* 

Turning   Eccentric,   1069* 

U-Shaped  Flanger,  865* 

Upsetting      and      Punching      Brake      Hangei 
Ends,   1060* 

Valve  Setting  Apparatus,  629* 

Vise   Bench,   635' 

Washing  Out  Locomotive   Boilers,  635* 

Washing  Out  Locomotive  Boilers,  636* 

Washout  Plug  Dies,  228* 

Waste   Picker,  408* 

Water  Attachment  for  Breast  Drill,  31* 

Welding   Bottom  Brake  Rods,   1061* 

Welding  Broken  Steel  Couplers,  401* 

Welding  Grease  and  Oil  Cups,  400* 

Windlass  for  Reservoirs,  410* 

Work   Bench,  Portable,  635* 
Sierra   Leone: 

Government    Railway,    359* 
Signals    (See    also    Railway    Signal    Assoc): 

Distant    Signals    Too    Distant,    5^ 

(jreen-andRed   Code,   383t 

National    Association    of     Railway     Commis- 
sioners,   991t 

Perry-Prentice    Automatic    Stop,    1158 

Recent    Developments,    1179 

Tests     for     Color     Vision     in     New     South 
Wales,    973*,    1138t 

New   Grand    Central   Terminal    Signals,   620* 

Semaphore    Blade    Paint,    222 
Signal,    Block     (See    also    Ry.    Sig.    Assoc;    also 
names  of  Railways)  : 

Chicago,    Rock    Island   &    Pacific,    337 

Illinois  Traction,    1026 

Installation     on     Baltimore     &     Ohio     South- 
western,   300t 

Mileage   of    Railways   in   1910.    1217.    1255 

Records    of     .Automatic     Block     Signal     Per- 
formance,    148t,    303t 

Tablet    Exchanger.    501* 

Train    Staff,    1034t 

Union    Style    "T"    Signal,    525* 

Washington     Water    Power     Railway,     1142t 
Signal.    Interlocking    (See   also    Ry.    Sig.    Assoc; 
also    names    of    railways): 

Hand    Signals    at     Interlocking    Plants,    696 
Signalman    (See    Employee) 
Smith     Locomotive    .-Vdjustable    Mub    Plate    Co.: 

.Adjustable    Hub    Plate.    895* 
Society    for    the    Promotion     of     Industrial    Edu- 
cation: 

Meeting.    lOSlf 
Society    of     Railway     Financial     Officers: 

Annual   Meeting,  835 
Speed      (See      Fast      Trains      and      Runs;      also 

Schedule) 
South    .-\merica: 

Oldest    Railway    in,    834t 
Southern    Railway: 

Annual     Report.     729*t.     767 

Gas-Electric    Car,    255 

Industrial    Development    of    the    South,    510 

"Inman    Transfer,"    471 
Soithern    Pacific: 

\nfiii;il    Report.     1175*t.    1211 

r.  inch  f  ounter    Cars,    1085 

liay   Shore    Cut-Off,    S49 

.Merijer    Suit    Hearings.    707.    754 

Mission    Bay    Viaduct,    314* 

Pecoi    River    Viaduct.    693* 

Tr.-iffic     Agreement    With     St.     Louis    &    San 
Francisco,    515 
Spenrrr-Otis    Co.: 

F.mergency    Coupler.    298* 
Spikf    (See    Mainlrnance    of    Way) 
Standard    Rules    (See    Train    Rules) 
Stale    Commissions: 

.\ccountant,    667 

fhief    of    Division    of    Statistici,    437 

Connecticut:      Public     Utilities    Commission, 
21lt 

Engineer,   667 

Inniana    Railway    Convention,    969 

jurisdiction    over    Telegraph,    443 

Missouri      Railrna/I     Commission,      Criticism 
of,    471 

New    Mexico:    1014 

Traffic    Inspector.    437 
State   Commission    Rulings: 

Fnlranres  to  a    PasHcngrr  Train.   488t 

Illinois    fool     Kates     Incrc-ised,     1093,     1126. 
1127 

Illinois:      Express    K.itr    Reductions,    433 

Iow«:     Annual   Report.  4.16 

Louisiana:    (;ravrl    and    Sand    Rales,    982 

Louisiana:     Interline    Tickets.    293 
I         Louisiana:    MileaRe    TarlflT    on    Lumber,    982 


State    Commissions    (Continued) : 

Louisiana:     Passengers    on     Freight    Trains, 

293 
Minnesota:     Freight    Rate    Reductions,    563, 

565t 
Missouri:    Stop    at    Crossing.    52 
New     Jersey:       Without      Authority      Over 

Pennsylvania    Tunnel    &    Terminal,    329 
New    York:     Crossing    Bell,    llOlt 
New    York:      Demurrage    on    Private    Cars, 

667 
New     York:     Fare     Between     Medina     and 

Rochester,     52 
New     York:      More     for     a     Through     Trip 
^  Than    the    Sum   of   Two    Local   Trips,    329 
New    York:      Passenger    Train    Accommoda- 
tion,   951t,   982 
Pennsvlvania:     Industrial     Sidings    at     Har- 

risburg,    982 
Pennsylvania:        Long       and       Short       Haul 

Clause    Upheld,    330 
Reduction    in    Express    Rates,    480 
Texas:      Advancing     Charges     to     Shippers, 

437 
Texas:      Segregation    of    all    Railways,    1091 
Wisconsin:       Maintenance        of         Highway 

Bridges,    261 
Wisconsin:     .Moving    the    Highway,    1091 
Wisconsin:      Rates    on    Beer,    1091 
Wisconsin:    Warehouse    Site    Furnished,    260 
State    (Ownership    (See    Government    Ownership) 
State    Ry.    Commission    (See    also    names) 
Stations     (See     also     Yards     and     Terminals): 
Chicago.     Milwaukee     &     Puget     Sound     at 

Missoula,    Mont.,    1086 
Chicago  &   North   Western,   at   Chicago,    128* 
Concrete     Depot     at     Grand     Prairie,     Tex.; 

Texas    &   Pacific,    459* 
Grand    Central    Terminal,    503* 
Long   Island    Railroad   at   Jamaica.   1194* 
Neatness   of    Stations,    344t,    355,    383,    492t, 

45IJ 
Pennsylvania    Station    at    New    Y'ork,    255 
Policy     as      to      Architectural      .Appearance, 

447 1 
Precautions    .Against    Fire    at    Pennsylvania 

Station,    801 
Union    Station    Situation   at    Chicago,    92 
Sfaybolt    (See    Machine    Tools) 
-Steam     (See     Iron    and    Steel;    also    Rail;     also 
Wheel): 
Consumption    of    Steam   Outside   of    a    Loco- 
motive,   726t 
Steamer    (See    Ships) 
Steamship     Passenger    Business: 

In    1910,    592 
Steel    Concrete     (See    Concrete) 
Stock    (.See    Finance) 

Stokers.    Mechanical    (See    Locomotive    Firebox) 
Storm     (See     Maintenance    of    Way) 
Street     Railways     (See     Electric     Railways) 
Street    Railway   Exhibit,    727,    741 
Strike    (See    Employee) 
Strong,    Carlisle    &    Hammond    Co.: 

Randall     Graphite     Sheet     Lubricator,     1027 
Subway    (See    also    Tunnel;    also    names) 

Bids     Received     for     the     Tri-Borough     Sub- 
way,   New    York,    472     890 
Hudson    &    Manhattan    Proposal    for    N.    Y., 

551,    1016 
Interborough     Rapid    Transit     Proposals    for 

New    York    City,     1120 
Pittsburgh     Subway     Report,     159 
Steinway,    976 
Toronto,    474 

Viaduct    and     Subway    at    Pocalello,     Idaho, 
283* 
Surprise    Tests    (See    Employee,     Discipline) 
Surveying: 

Rerunning    Curve    Track    Centers,    194 
Switch     (See     also     Signal,     Interlocking): 

Numbers    on    Switch    Targets,    1120* 
Switching     Allowances    to     Shippers,     1090 
Switzerland: 

Transportation    arid    Traffic    in,    585 


Tablet     Exchanger,    501* 
Tank    (Sec    Water    Service) 
Tap   Line: 

Division     Freight     Rates     Abolished,     447t 
Cirievancr,     436 
Tariff     (Sec     aUo     Freight     Rales;     also     Passen- 
ger   Rates) : 
Growth    of    the    Expense    of    Preparing    Tar- 
iffs,    lilt 
Taxation    (See    also    Legal    Decisions): 

Population,     Railway     Earnings    and    Taxes, 
1156 
Telegraph    (See   also   Assoc,    nf    Ry.    Tel.    Supls.; 

also    Education;    also    Wire): 
Telegraph    Operator    (See    Eni|ilovcr) 
Telephone    (See    also    Train    Despatching): 
Private    Car    Telephones.     178' 
Standnr.i       I'orm       of       Railway      Teleplioiir 
Agreement,    163 
Telephcrage     (See    Hoisting    and    Conveying) 
Terminal    (See    Yards    and    Terminals) 


Tests: 

Limit  of   Elasticity,    1011* 
Tests  for  Color  Sense,   973*,   1138t 
Testing    Department: 

Control    of    the    Testing    Department,    536t, 
537 
Texas: 

Earnings    and    Expenses    of    Railways,    517 
Texas    Central: 

Present   of   a  Month's   Salarv  to   Employees, 
164 
Texas   &   Pacific: 

citation    at    Grand    Prairie,    459* 
Ticket   (See  Passenger  Rates) 

Reporting      Revenue     on      Exchange     Ticket 
Orders,    834t,    9S8t 
Ties  and  Timber    (See  also   Fire;   also   Lumber): 
Crude    Oil    Treatment,    305 
Rail    Fastenings   and   the    Life    of   Ties,    216 
Tie    Fastener    (See    Maintenance    of    Way) 
Tie   Plate    (See    Maintenance   of   Way) 
Ties   and   Timber: 

Eucalyptus  Obliqua.   1193 
Preservation    of    Wood,    456,    507 
Tests    of    Timber    Beams,    92 
Tire    (See   Wheel) 
Titanium    (See    Rail) 

Toledo    &    Ohio    Central    (See    Hocking    Valley) 
Tonnage    Record,    971* 
Tool     (See    Machine    Tools): 

Care    of    Pneumatic    Tools,    238 
Tool   Holder: 

Lang    Tool    Holder,    898* 
Tool    Room    Check    System,    224t 
Track     (See     Maintenance    of    Way;    also    Con- 
struction,   New) : 
Ballast    in    Track    Design,    384t 
Double  Track     Railways     in     Alabama     and 

Florida,    922* 
Double-Track    Railways   in    Delaware,   Mary- 
land and  the   District  of  Columbia,  79* 
Double-Track      Railways      in      Georgia      and 

Florida.    797* 
Double-Track    Railways    in    Illinois,    1011* 
Double-Track    Railways    in    Indiana,    216* 
Double-Track   Railways  in    Iowa.    1150* 
Double-Track    Railwavs    in    Kentucky,    498*. 

747 
Double-Track     Railways    in    Michigan,     280* 
Double-Track    Railway    in    Mississippi,    922* 
Double-Track    Railwavs    in    North    Carolina. 

393*.    543 
Double  Track  in  Ohio,  162* 
Double    Track    in    South    Carolina,    455* 
Double  Track    Railways    in    Tennessee,    747* 
Double-Track   Railways  in   Virginia,  310* 
Double-Track     Railwavs    in     West     Virginia, 

355* 
Double-Track    Railwavs    in    Wisconsin,    972* 
Locating    the    Point    of    Frog,    511*,     1106t 
Rerunning   Curve  Track  Centers,   194 
Strengthening       of       Track;       International 
Railwav     Consress     Report.     189 
Track    Bolt     (See    Rail    Joint) 
Track     Elevation     (See     Grade     Separation) 
Track     Supply     Association: 

Organization.    562 
Tractive    Power    (See    Locomotive    Performance) 
Trade    Unions    (See    Employee) 
Traffic     (.See    also    Freight    Traffic;    also    Passen- 
ger   Traffic:    also    Business    Situation) 
Train    (See   also   Schedule;   also   Fast  Trains  and 

Runs) 
Train    I U-spatchers'    Association: 

Tw-nty  Third     Convention,     76 
Train     Despatching: 

A    li    (■    Rules   on   the    Northern    Pacific.    74 
Telephone: 

Grand    Trunk,    701 
Illinois    Central.    108S 
Michigan    Central.     1193 
History     of     Telephone     Train     Despatch- 
ing,   801 
Louisville    &     Nashville.     587,    801 
Pere    Marmiette,    587 
Ourt-n    &    Crescent,    875 
Southern    Pacific.    929 
Train     Ferry     (See    Car    Ferry) 
Train     Indicators,     4.?2t 
Train    Lighting     (See    Lighting) 
Train    Line    (See    Hose) 
Trainmen     (See    Employee) 
Train    Rules: 

Standard     Code.     Weak     Points     in.     494t 
Train    Shed     (See    Station) 
Tramways     (See     Electric     Railways) 
Transportation     and     Car     .Accounting    Officers: 

Annual   Meeting,  12 
Traveling    Engineers'     Association: 
Convention.    350.    394t 
Organiiation.    343t 
Trestle    (.See    Bridge) 
Trolley     (See    Electric    Railways) 
Trucks: 

nmk>viiltrr    Electric    Baggage    Trucks.    892* 
l'"ii<lion    of    l-'rcight    Car   "Trucks    on    Curves, 

loss* 
Tube     (See    Locomotive    Boiler;     also    Tunnel; 
also     Machine    Tools) 


Jfi.v   1      |)|-.(i;miikk  .U.   1''I() 
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TuiinrI    (See   nUo   Subway;   aUo   namei); 

Conntriiclion,    220 

Propo!icil     Tiiniirt     Undfr    New     York     Uny. 
148 
Till  key: 

K;iilwnv    Tinvcl    in    Turkey.    •'I 
Turnlnlile:  ' 

Molor    Driven,    for   Mallet    I-ocoinolivcn,    42" 
Tutile.     Luciui,    697* 

U 

Underfrnme    (.^ec    Cnr) 
Union     Mncliinc     Co.: 

Throttle    Koil    Stuffing    Box.    444' 
Union    I'acific    (See    also    Il.irriinan    Lines): 

.\niuinl     Kcporl,    83l*t,    900 

KdurationnI     liurcau.     1118 

Kntcrtainmcnt    at    Omaha,    287 

Locomotive    Shop,    Omaha,    Neb.,     1084* 

Merger    Suit     Hearings.    707,     754 

Unit     System     ExtencTed     to     Union     Pacific 
General    Offices,    69 
Union    Switch    &    Signal    Co.: 

Style    "T"    Signal.    525* 
U.    S.    Incleslriiclil>lc    Gasket    Co.: 

New    Plant.    561 
United    Steam    Engineers: 

University    Extension    for    Engineers,    931 
Universities     (See    names) 
University  of   Illinois: 

Railway    Education    in    Illinois.    962 


Vacuum    Clcincr: 

Keller    Portable.    486* 
Valuation    of    Railways: 

Opposition  to,   S66t 

Railway    .Mtitude    Toward,    1137t 
\'alve    (See    also    Machine    Tools): 

BakerPilliod    Gear,    1210* 

Throttle    \'alvc.    210* 

Walschaerts   \'alve   C«ar,    417* 


Vanadium    (See   Iron  and   Steel) 
Vniidatin: 

Pacllir    Tyiic     I.ocomolive,     539* 
Viaduct    (See    Bridge) 
Virginian     Railway: 

Telephone  Train   Prnpnlrhing,  431 


W 


Wabash   Railroad: 

Eranir    Weliling    at    I'"orl    Wayne    .Shop,    869* 
Wabashl'illsburgh    Terminal: 

Overlapping    Protective    Committees,    148t 
Wabash : 

Pearson-Farquhar  Syndicate,  21  If. 
Wages    (.See    Employee) 
VValschacrls  Gear    (Sec   Valve) 
Washington    Water    Power    Co.: 

Automatic    Block    Signals,    1142* 
Water   Power    (.See  Hydraulic) 
Water    Terminals     (See    Hoisting    and     Convey- 
ing) 
Waterways: 

German     Praise     for     McPhcrson's     "Trans- 
portation   in    Europe."     1121 
Railways     as     Obstructions,      llOSt,      1106t. 

Il74t,    I178t 
Report    at    International    Railway    Congress, 

279 
Transportation      and      Traffic      in      Austria- 
Hungary,    797 
Transportation    and  Traffic   in    England,  996, 

1045,    1267 
Transportation    and    Traffic    in    Holland.    190 
Transportation    and    Traffic    in    Italy,    452 
Transportation    and    Traffic     in     Russia,     214 
Water       Transportation       in       the       United 
States,    666 
WatsonStillman    Co.: 

Locomotive    Throttle    Valve,    210* 
Welding    (See    also    -Shop    Kinks): 

Buckeye    Autogenous    Welding.    897* 
Oxv-.Acctvlene    Welding    and    Cutting,    242*, 
394 1 


Welding    (ConlinueiJ): 

WiDiaOi     Shoin     I'ramc     Welding     at      Fort 
Waviir,    869* 
Western    Electric   Co.: 

Private    Car    Telephone,     178* 

Submarine    Cables,   676 
Western    Pacific: 

Annual    Report    of    Denver    &    Rio    Grande, 
490't 

Through    Passenger    Service,    292 

Toyo      Kisen      Kaisha,      Negotiations     With, 
257,    289,    375 
Western  Wheeled  Scraper  Co.: 

Air   Dump  Cars,   604* 
Wheel: 

Canadian      Pacific      Car      Wheel      Foundry, 
645*.    842t 

Car    Wheel    l-oundry    Methods,    626t 

Charcoal    Iron    Car    Wheel,    273t 

Drop    I-Tangc    Test.    536t 

Flange    Lubricator,    675* 

Mc(  onw.iy    Steel    Tired    Wheel,    891* 

Sharp       Flanges       on       Steel       Freight-Car 
Wheels,     1050t 
Wheeling    &     Lake    Erie: 

Annual    Report,    533t 

Double    Track    Truss    Bridge    with    Suspend- 
ed  Tracks,    77* 

Shops    at    Brewster,    Ohio,    34* 
Winslow,    Horace    I.,    Co.: 

Heating    System,    444* 
Wood    (See    Ties    and    Timber;    also    Lumber) 
Works    (See    Shops) 
Wrenches: 

Cochran    Pipe    Wrench.    716* 

Proper  Length,  842t,   10521: 


Yards    and    Terminals     (See     also     Signaling) 
Decentralization    of    Terminals,    45 
New     York     City     Freight     Terminals,     166, 

542* 
Terminal    Conditions   in    Chicago,    698 
Water  Terminals,    706 


American       Railway      Association       Proceedings; 

Vol.  5,  348 
American    Society    for    Testing    Materials;    Year 

Book    for    1910.    915 
American    Steel    Railway   Investments.   492 

Coal    Mines.    450 

Comparative   Analysis    of    Railroad    Reports.    5 

Congressional    History    of    Railways.    A,    150 

Everyday  Freight   Rules  and  Tariff  Manual,   572 

Good  Roads  at  Low  Cost,  958 

Heat  Engines,  732 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Kent's   Mechanical    Engineers'   Hand-Book,   915 
Mann-Elkins  Act,  The,  492 

Polytechnic    Engineer,   The,   996 

Power  Signaling  in  Great  Britain,  British  Col- 
onies,   Belgium,    France   and    Italy,    778 

Practice   and   Theory   of  the   Injector,    572 

Proceedings  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel 
Association,   535 

Proposed  ."Vdvance  in  Rates  by  Carriers  in  Offi- 
cial   Classification    Territory,    958 

Railroad    Administration.    711 

Railway   Library.   The,    348 

Railway   Management  at   Stations,   1225 


Railway   Special    Agent  and    Police,   The,    180 
Railway    Special    \Vork,    273 

Rule  Four  of  the  Standard  Code  of  Train  Rules, 
687 

Settlement    of    Labor    Disputes,    The,    450 
Strikes. — When   to    Strike,    How  to   Strike,    572 
Supplement  to  the  Iron   and   Steel   Works  Direc- 
tory,   958 

Transportation    in    Europe,    619 

Twentieth  Century  Sheet  Metal  Worker,  619 

Valve   Setter's  Guide,  The,    112 

Why  Railroads  Need  Higher   Rates,   619 


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  NOTES. 

[See  also  General  Index,  under  subjects  and  names.] 


Africa,  555.   974.   975,    1024.    1183 

Algiers,    190 

Amaga  Railway  of  Colombia,  437 

Argentine,  836,   1084,    1187,   1253,   1271 

Australia,    100,    1253 

Asia,    1274 

Brazil,   190.  338,  419,  526,  988,   1156 

Belgium,  470 

British   Honduras,   356 

Bolivia,  526,   1109,   1253,  1254 

Caucasus,   601 

Chile,   161,  331,  446,  660,  785,  928 

China,   12,  470.  600,  838,  944,   1025,   1048,   1283 

Colombia,   1192 

Costa  Rica.   1025 

Cuba,   1172 


Ecuador,   935,   1048 
Egypt.  564 

France,  747,  928 

Great  Britain,  814 

Hayti,   1024.   1080 
Honduras,  670,    1024 
Hungary,    193 

India,  805 
Italy.  624,   944 

Japan,  92,  710,   1080 

Manchuria,    1048 
Mexico,   163 
Milan,  601 


New  South  Wales,  974 
Norway,   145 

Panama,  999,   1025 

Paraguay,   716,   1156 

Peru,  814 

Prussia,  70,  266,  356,  370,  543,  601,  603,  688 

Russia,  145,  194,  557,  564,  600,  624,  928,  1192 

Senegal,  747 

Siam.   797 

Siberia.    173,    278 

Sweden,   44 

Switzerland,   44,    161,   744 

Tunis,    191 

Turkey,  10,  44,  432,  667,  796 

Uruguay,  872,  988,   1278 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  RULINGS. 


Acme  Cement  Plaster  Co.  v.  Wabash  Railroad 
et  al.,    31 

Alabama  Lumber  &  Export  Co.  v.  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore   &   Washington   et  al.,   328 

.Mpha  Portland  Cement  Co.  v.  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western   et  al.,  292 

American  Creosote  Works,  Ltd.,  v.  Illinois  Cen- 
tral   et   al..    328 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  v.  Chicago 
&   Erie    Railroad   Company   et   al.,    1276 

Arlington  Heights  Fruit  Exchange  et  al.  v. 
Southern   Pacific  et  al.,   201 

Baer  Brothers  Mercantile  Co.  v.  Missouri  Pacific 

et   aL,   201 
Ballin,    Solomon,    t.    Southern    Pacific,    1127 


[See  also  General  Index.] 

Banner   Milling  Company  v.    New   York   Central 

&    Hudson   River  et  al.,   292 
Bash   Fertilizer  Co.   v.  Wabash   et  al..    169 
Beekman    Lumber    Co.    v.    Louisiana    Railway    & 

Navigation  et  al.,  328 
Billings  Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  Chicago,   Bur- 
lington   &   Quincy,    260 
Block-Pollak   Iron   Co.   v.   Houston,  East  &  West 

Texas,    1090 
Borgfeldt,    George,    &    Co.    v.    Southern    Pacific 

Company  et  al.,    169 
Bott    Brothers    Manufacturing    Co.    v.    Chicago, 

Burlington    &   Quincy   et   al.,    260 
Brese-Trenton    Mining   Co.    et   al.    v.    Wabash    et 

al.,    1276 


Cameron,  William,  &  Company,  Inc.,  v.  Houston 
East  &  West  Texas  et  al.,  260 

Cameron,  William,  &  Co.,  Inc.,  v.  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific et  al.,    171 

Cady,  H.  F.,  Lumber  Co.  v.  Missouri  Pacific 
et  al.,   201 

Chappelle,  Pat.,  v.  Louisville  &  Nashville  et  al.. 
49 

Chapelle,  Pat.,  v.   Louisville  &  Nashville,  884 

City  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  et  al.,  v.  Northern  Pa- 
cific et  al..  95 

Colorado  Coal  Traffic  .Association  v.  Colorado  & 
Southern   et  al.,   49 

Colorado  Coal  Traffic  Association  v.  Colorado  & 
Southern   et  al.,    1018 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  RULINGS— Continued. 


Columbia  Grocery  Co.  v.  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
49 

Commercial  Club  of  Omaha  v.  Anderson  &  Sa- 
line   River    Railway    et   al..    49 

Commercial  Club  of  Omaha  v.  Anderson  &  Sa- 
line  River   Railway   et  al.,   936  . 

Commercial  Club  of  Omaha  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
et   al.,   937  ^    ^.       ^ 

Commercial  Club  of  Omaha  v.  Chicago  &  ^orth 
Western    et   al.,    260 

Commercial  Club,  Traffic  Bureau,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  v.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe   et   al.,   98  ^  -   x-      ,. 

Corporation  Commission  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  et  al.  v.  Norfolk  &  Western    138 
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Throop.'W.    B..    555,   65S 
Tilev,    W.    G..    757 
Timberlake.   W.    H.,    102 
Tinsman,    Frank    N..    983 
Tinsman.    VV.    S.,    1279 
Tittcmore,    T.    N..    1164 
Tobin,   H.   J'..    1202 
Todd,   Alexander  B.,   331 
Toole,  O.   A..  556 
Torbron,   B.  J..  482,   519 
Tordello.   J.,    557 
Torrev,    F.   A..    1279 
Towner.   M.    E..    102 
Townsend,   Oscar,  885 
Townsend,    W,ilter    B.,    371 
Trelford,    R.    G..   939 
Trenam,   George   E..   669 
Trufant,   W.    G.,    1165 
Tucker,  W.    D.,   674,  885 
Tupper,    H.    E.,    294 
Tuttle,    Lucius.    518,    523 

Upshur,  VV.   D..  438 

Van  Allen.    I.    I.,   557 
Van  Arsdol.  C.   C.  758 
Vanderbilt.   Jr..   VV.   K..   140 
V'an    Fossen.    Fred.   371 
Van   Rensselaer.    T.   F..   669 
Van   Sickler,  Walter  R..   1094 
Van   Zandt.   G.   C.    1202 
Vaughan.   R.   C.   203 
Venamon.    B.    W..    519 
Vliet.    Garrett,    710 

Wackher.   VV.,    556 
Wade,   C.   J..    1127 
VVadleigh.    Frank  A..   669 
VVaggaman.    H.    St.    John,    438.    481, 

1165 
Waggoner,    T.    F..    482 
Waldo,   F.    0.,  708 
Waldo.   G.  H..  293 
Waldron.    N.    A..    482 
Walker,    C.    C,    438,    1181 
Walker,  W.   J..  261 
Walker,  Walter  M.,  294 
Walsh.   T.   L.,   556 
Walton,   Ernest,    172 
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Walton.   P.   G..  885,   1099 
Walz.    W.    C..    1279 
Wardwell.  H.    F..   669 
Ware.   Charles.   101.    1128 
Warfield.    E    G..  668 
Warner.    .\.    B.,    141 
Warner.   G.   K.,   481 
Warren.  G.   T.,   557.    1182 
Washin,c:ton.    L.    B..    1094,    1128 
Watkin>.   G.   H.,   940 
Watson.    C.    R.,   294 
Watson.    E.   A..    102 
Wayman.   W.   A.,  983 
Webb.    Geo.    H.,    709 
Webber.   F.   H.,   141 
Webster.    S.   D..  203 
Webster,    W.    D.,    1279 
Welch.    T.  T.,  668 
Welch.  Thomas  G..   1279 
Wells.   Kean    B.,  885 
W;ells.   W.   J..   204,   330 
Wemhoener,    Fred.    1021 
Wendorf,   G.    C,    293 
Wesson.  John  .\.,    102 
West,   S.   H..   481 
Westcott.    C.    R..    1202.    1278 


Archbald.  James,  710 

Barker.    John    H.,    1207 
Becker.    Frederick    O.,    1282 
Blodgett.    Rufus,  670 
Bowers.    Lloyd    W.,    519* 
Bretz.    C.    L..    331 
Brown,   William  H.,   53* 
Bryan,   Henry   S.,   670 
Burnett,   J.    P.,    141 

Calloway,    Samuel,    669 
Carnahan,    W.    J.,    669 
Chanute,   Octave,    1033i-,    1095" 
Childs,   F.   B..   1022 
Cleburne.    William,    1168 
Clinton.    .Alexander    James,    1280 
Coleman,   Clarence   W.,   673 
Condon.   W.    T..   886 

Dana,   William   B.,   710 
Darrah.    F.   M.,   557 
Daves,   William,    177 
Dawlev.   Edwin   P..  886 
DeViIbis«,    G.    J..    519,    557' 
Downing.    Thomas    F..    1132 
Dugan.    Tlionins   A..   669 


Westcott,    G.    H.,    294 

Westfall,   .A.   H.,  885 

Weston,   William     330 

Wharf,   A.   J.,   885 

Wheeler,   Geo.    B.,    1203 

Wheeler,  G.  R.,   102 

Whitaker,   F.    M.,    101.   9S3,    1181 

Whitaker,   \'.   E..  808 

White,    Douglas,    102 

While,   G.    E.,    1128 

White,   I.   P.,   669 

White,   J.    W'..   668 

White,    Le    Grand.    983 

White,  M.   F.,  885 

White,   U.    F..  438 

White.    W.    L.,    757 

Whiteman,   F.   O..    1021 

Whitenton,    W.    M.,    1279 

Whitnev.    E.   L„   983 

Wickersham,    L.    B.,    519 

Wigren,   E.  A.,   375,  708 

Wilder,   Geo.   F.,   940 

Wilev.    Herbert,    481 

Wilkinson,  J.    M..   1021 

Willco.>c.  J.   Tanner,   668 

Williams.    C.   O..    330 


Williams,   Geo.    L.,  294,    519,    1021 

Williams.  G.    R.,  557 

Williams,   J.    E.,   482 

Williams.    L.,    481 

Williams,    L.   A.,   984 

Williams,    N.    A.,    140 

Williams.    R.    B..    101 

Williams.    R.    D.,    714 

Williams,    R.    S.,   983 

Williams,    \V.    E.,    556 

Williams,   W.  J.,  482 

Williams,    W.    S.,    1021 

Williamson,   T.   J.,    140 

Wilson,    Geo.    F.,    669 

Wilson.    Griswold,    939 

Wilson.   Harry   C,   203 

Wilson.   W.    S.,    101 

Winne,   W.   N.    D.,    101 

Winslow.    O.    L.,    939 

Winstead,    E.    M.,    482 

Winstead,    G.    M.,    482 

Wise,   B.    B..   557 

Wise,    E.    M.,    370,    371 

Wistner,    H.    W.,   983 

Witherspoon,    A.    R.,   294 

Witt,    W.   A..   885 


OBITUARY. 

[Portraits  are  indicated  thus.*] 


Dwight,   Jonathan,    1095 

Eckert,   Gen.   Thomas  T.,  808 

Kisman,  Theodore  E.,   1203 

Elliott.   Ashlej-  J.,    984 

Elv,    Frederick   G.,    1169,    1283* 

FZngler,   L.   C,   519 

Ennis,   William  €.,   940 

Field,  W.  H..  1095 
Finkle,  L.  V.,  1129 
Frazer,  J.  M.,  886 
French,   Julius   E.,    1132* 

Gaines,   Percy   F..  439 
Goddard,   Lester   O.,    173 
Goodrich,  A.  C,  371 
Grundy,    Frank,    984 

Hanson,   Major   John    Fletcher,    1203 
Hayes,   M.,  886 
Hennessey,  John    F.,    1166 
Hurley,  James   E.,    331* 
Hutton,    George    W.,    264 

Tack,  Albert  W.,   207' 
Jenkins,    William    P..   429 


Johnson.   Charles   .\.,    1095 
Jones,    Sidney    B.,    331 
Jordan,   Oswald   F.,    296 
Joslin,   Alexander   D.,   940 

Lee,   F.   M.,   52 

Lee,  W.  F.,   1280 

Lindsay,   .\lexander   Young,   1129 

McAdam,   G.    P..   519 
McDowell,    T.    S..    371 
McVean,   John  J.,  439 
Marlow,    M.    I..    710 
Marsh,    Charles   .\.,    519 
Maxwell.   John   Rogers,    1166 
Minor,  James  E..  673.  713* 
Monsarrat,    Nicholas.    669,    710 

Nichols,  Danton  H.,   1095 

Parker,    T.   G.,   597 
Parrott,   Samuel   F.,   597 
Peabodv.    W.    W.,    758 
Pierce,    Walter    E..    1169 
Pollard,   Charles   E.,    1207 
Porter,  Charles  T.,  439 
Powell,  Willi.im  E.,   1129 


Woffington.    T.    H..    519 
Wood,    Edwa'rd    T..    102 
Wood,   G.    B.,  885,   983 
Wood,    T.    S.,   293 
Wood,   "L.    L.,   294,   758 
Woodruff.    R.    E.,    1128 
Woods,    H.    E.    R.,   674 
Worden.    E.   J..    597 
Wortham.   E.    S..   984 
Woulfe,   F.  J.,   262 
Wray,  John  T.,   808,    1282 
Wright,    E.    T.,    983 
Wright,   G.    D.,    1093.    1164 
Wuerpel,  T.   W.,  557 
Wynn,    F.    S.,    439 

Yanda,  W.  .\.,  710 
Yeager,   T.    R.,   1093 
Yerington,    E.   B.,    1202 
Young,    E.    C,   438 
Young,    H.    O.,    481 
Young,  N.  H.,  555 
Yutzy,    H.    C.    939 
Zimmerman,   Fred,    1203 
Zimmerman,  F.  P..  265 
Zwight,   Silas.    1129 


Prendergast,  Paul   S.,  331 
Purdy,   Warren   G.,    759* 

Randall.  Charles   E.,  812 
Rawn,  I.   G..    173* 
Reinoehl,  Charles  W.,  762 
Robinson,    A.    G.,   940 
Robinson,    Sir    Clifton,    940 
Robinson,    Stillman    W.,   890 
Robson,   -Archibald   C,   710 
Rossiter,    Edward   V.   W.,    1166 

Short,    Henry    C,    1280 
.Silverthorn.    William    H..    335* 
Smith,   Captain   C.   H..  602 
Smith,    Edward    A..    204 
Spies.   Albert,   331 
Stubbs,    Donald    P..    597 
Sweet,    Samuel    U..   758 
Switz,   T.    A.,    331 


Tulev,  W.  A., 


n9 


Wellington,  C.  L..  141 
White,  Paul  J.,  204* 
Woodard.   Colonel    W.    R.. 


Abilene  &   Southern,  670 

Alabama.    Tennessee   &    Northern,    173 

Alaska    Northwestern,    1129 

Alaska    Roads,    142 

Alberta   &   fireat  Waterways,   294,   439 

Alberta   Central,   759,    1096 

Alberta    Electric,    886 

Algoma   Central  &  Hudson   Bay,    142.    1  U.r.    I    IM 

Allegheny   &   Northwestern,    1129 

Alta    &  Jordan    Valley,   886 

Allu.s.    Lubrock    &    R.nwell.    759 

American    Falls,    Rockland    &    Southeasuru.     m.i 

142 
Angelina  &  Neches   River,    173,    1167,    1204 
Apalachicola    .Northern.    54 
Aransas    Terminal,    262 
Arbuckle   &    Western,    886 
Arizona    &    California,    173 
17,1.   670 

&   Gulf   of   California,    173,    262 
1167 

•  ma  &  Tex»9,  941 
Ilia    *    Western,    941 
Klrrlric),    520 
iF.lcctric),    1281 
.  *   Santa    Fe,   54,    142,    173,   294, 
.i7J,    4<i<;,    558,    598,    603,    670,    809,    941, 
1022,    1204 
Atchison.   Topeka   *    .Santa   Fe  CooM   f.incs,    1022 
Allarili.     (    ..,,t    I.inr.    ')41,    1167 
Atl.iniK,    N..,il,rrn   *   Southern,    598 
AllanlK,    Toprka    &   .Santa    Fe,    173 
Atlantic    Northern    h    Southmn,    173 
Atlantic,   Ouel.ec   &   Western,    173 
Augusta   Northern,    759 

Baltimore    &   Ohio.    262.    332,   372,   439,    558,   809. 

1022 
Bangor  *    Aroo.took,    173.   520,   1022,   1129 
Bangnr    Railway    ft    Flectric  Company,    1023 
Bnrliett  I  l..rrn.r.     I  OOf, 
Tinte.villr   $,    S  .iithweslrrn,    .1.12 
Baton    R..n«r.    Hammond   It    Ea.tern.    262 
PeamiH.i'i    \'   i:ir,it    Nnrlhern.   67n.    1129 
Bin    t:.r,.l     fiin^it.    17.1 
Big    ISl.i,  I     F  .'.I    Railwiiv,    103 
Big   Sandv    *   rumherLind.    1:04 
Bingham  *   Garfield.    lO:: 


Arizo 

na    Easter 

Ariz< 

na.    Mrxic 

Arizri 

na    Roads 

Arka 

-.,,.  niii,, 

Art,  > 

Arl 

Ai. 

Atii,. 

RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

Birmingham    &    Norlliwesteni,    809 

Birmingham,   Selma   &  Pensacola,   205 

Black   Bayou,    103 

Boston  &  .Mbanv,  332 

Boston   &   Maine,    711,   945,    1167 

Boston    Elevated,   671 

Bostwick    Railroad.    1096 

P.owdon    Railway.    558 

British    Columbia   &   .Alaska,    262,   809,   984 

Trilish   Columbia   Electric,    173 

I'ritish    Columbia     Railway    &    Development    Co., 

984 
British   Columbia    Southern,    809 
Brownwood  North  &  South,  205.  332 
Buckhannon   &   Northern,    1022,    1281 
Buffalo  &   Lake   Erie  Traction,   205 
Buffalo    &    Northern,    439 
Buffalo    &    Northern    Oklahoma,    372 
Buffalo   Creek   S;   G.iuley,   482,    1167 
Buffalo.   Rochester  &   Eastern.  439.   941 
Buffalo.    Roche<iter   &    Pittsburgh,    372,    598 
r.uttc,   Boise  &   San    Francisco,  205 

California    Roads,    520.    941.    1096 

Canadian    Northern.   103,   107,   142,   173.   205.  332. 

372,   520.   598,  671.  711,  886,   1129,    1204 
Canadian   Northern   Ontario,   103,   142,  886 
Canadian   Northern    Pacific,    142,    174 
Canadian    Northern    Ouehec,    174 
Canadian    Pacific.    103.    332,    372,    439,    598.    711. 

759,   809.   886,    1120,    1204.    1281 
Cape  Charles   Railrnail,   439 
Cape  Girardeau.   Charleston   Jit   Hickman.   084 
Capital    Cirniit   Traction,    1129 
Carlton  S  Coa«t.   262,   1281 
Carnrsville   Railway.   8R6 

Carolina.    Clinchfield    It   Ohio,    54,    750.    1 U7 
Cnzennvia   It   Sauk   Cilv,   209,   671.    1096 
Central    Arkansas    ft    Kasterii,    1204 
Central    Cilv   *    Partolus,    177 
Central    Ontario.    1120 
Central    Pacific.    372 

Crnlrnl    Railron.l    of    New    Trrsry,    142,    598 
Charles  City  It  Western,   3l2 

Charlotte  Harbor  &   Northern   Rnilwav,   262,   1204 
Chattanooga   Southern,   372.   439,    1204 
Chrrrvville.   Oklahoma   *  Texas.  439,    lOOfi 
rhr>nprnl<e  &  Ohio,   598.  759,  041 


Chicago  &  North  Western.  54,  4S2.  558,  5^8,   12114 

Chicago  &  Wisconsin   Valley,   103,   372 

Chicago,   Aurora  &   De  Kalb,  439 

Chicago,   Burlington   St   Quincy,    711,   809,   94! 

Chicago  Great   Western.   439 

Chicago,    Indiana   &    Southern,   984 

Chicago,    Memphis   &   Gulf,   041 

Chicago,    Milwaukee    &    Puget    Sound,    294,    372, 

482,   671,    759,   .S09.    984,    1096,    1204 
Chicago,   Milwaukee  &   St.   Paul,   103,   509,  984 
Chicago,    Rock    Island    &    P.acific,    205,    711,    809, 

984 
Chicago.    St.    Paul.    Minneapolis    &    Omaha,    671, 

941 
Chicago   Southern.    265 
Chicago,    Terre   Haute   &•   Bedford.    265 
Chicago,   Weatherford   S:    Brazos    Valley,   886 
Chickasha,    Ardinore   &    Lawtoii,    599 
Chickasha   Terminal.   041 
Cincinn.-»ti   &    Pittsl.iirgh    Electric,    205 
Cincinnati,    Findlav   &    Fort    Wayne,    1022 
Cincinnati.   Hamilton   &    Dayton.   372.   809 
Cincinnati,     Louisville,     Lexington     &     Mavsville 

Traction,    520 
Cincinnati,   New   Orleans   &•   Texas   Pacific.   886 
Cincinnati    T'nion    Depot    &    Terminal    Company, 

1167 
Clarion    &  East    Brady    (Electric^,   332,    1022 
Cleyeland.     Barberton.     Coshocton     &     Zanesville 

(Electricl.   886 
Cleveland,   Cincinnati,   Chicago  &    St.   Louis,    103 
(Cleveland    Short    Line.    439 
Clinton    &    Oklahoma    Western.    440 
Coeur   d'  \lcnr   ■'^    IViid    d'Oreillo.   440 
Colora.ln    S    Norlhcrn.    1006 
Colorado   &   Southern.    294,   0R5 
Colorailo    Eastern.    205 
Colorado  Railroad.    103 
Crlorndo   Roads   fF.lectricV   759 
Columbia    &   Montour.    558 
Columbus,    t'rliana   &    Western    Electric,    440 
Concho.   San   Saba  &   Llano  Valley,   262,  482 
Concordia    Central.    671 
Connecticut    River    Railroad,   332 
Connellsville    &    State    Line.    54 
Controller    Bay    Sr    Bering   Coal    Railway.    142 
Copper    Range.    1006 
Copper    River   &    Northwestern.  142,  262.  520.  1281 


Jin.v   1-  Dh  I. Mill  II  .U,  I'MU-I 
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CoMiiKtoii,    V.tn    lloiir  \   CiiirolllKii,  48.' 

Croillo't<"'''^''i'll''   ''''''"•'•""•''    ''•*•    '*'•*•    "*' 

fiyst.il   t'it>    &  (Jiinlciiilalo,    \0i 

LrvMHl   Lily  &  UviiUlc,    lOJ,  jy-t.  3?.'.   S5» 

tiil.ai.    U.)a<l«,   48J 

I  tiiiil>rilnii<l   l<iiili»n<l.   •♦HJ 

l>ak..|a,   Kan^a»  &  (iulf.    UJ.  «09 

I'anvilU-   &   Wi-lciii.   44(1 

DeciiiiB    S..lllll«.•^U•ln,    14.'.    174.    I.'81 

l.elawa,..,     I..,.ka«a...,»     &     VV.-h.,mm,     -.s,     sS7, 

IJ.sl 
Driuci    &    C.iilf.    .'05 
Denver   kV   Omaha    Sliorl    I. inc.    JO? 
Denver  \    Kio  tiramle.    lOJ.   -"'7,  J7.'.  »X7 
Denver.    I.iiamic  &   Nonhwcslern,   440,   3')9 
Denver.    .Noilhwcstcrn    &    r'ncific,    :09,    jjS,    1096 
i)envii    .><iile  (■.•nnecting,  985 
De«   Clinles    KaiKvay.    .13J.  887 
l)ett.>ii   &    .M.iikinac,    1J04 
Delixit.    r-ay  (  ilv  &   Western,    1.'04 
DnUitli   \    Iron    kanae.  4S.' 
Dnlnlli  v\   Norllicrn   Minnesota,   1129 
DuUiih.    Missahe  &   Northern,   lOJ.' 
Dnhilli.    Ci.rre  S:    Ulack   Mills,   671 
Dniiith.   WinnipcR  &   T.-icific.   174.   440,    i:04 
Dunham    &    Charlotte.    1167 

F.a-lern    Illinois    (Klcctric),    3.? J 

Eastern   Kailwav  of   New    Mc-xico, 

El   Dorado  &  Wesson,   1096 

Elizabelh  City  &  Albemarle.  4SJ 

Elkhorn   .Southern,    1167 

El    Paso  vS:    .^onthwcstern,    54.   983 

Enid.  Ochiltree  &  Western,  887. 

Erie,  33:.  941 

Esquimalt  S:  Nanaimo,  711,  760,   1 


liMhunapoli-  &   Cincinnati   Trnction,  9H5 

Internolionnl   Ik   Cirnt    Northrrn,   440,   SS8 

InternationnI    Railway   nf   New    IJrun»wick,   599 

Iowa   &    SonlhwrMein,    59') 

Iowa    Kondt,   558 

lown    Traction    Co.,    945 

Iron   Moiintnin,  St.  CieorKC  &  Grand  Canyon,  985 


142 


102 
1204 


29.    1204 


Fairbnrn    S,    Atlanta   Kr.ihvay  S;   Electric   Co..   .'U 

Eairchild  &   Norlhc.istern.  332,   558 

Fair   View   &   Imev-Mpuntain,  760 

Farmers'    Electric    Railway,    1281 

Florida   R.iilway.    1096 

Fort    Smith,    St.    I.ouis  &   C  hicago.    142 

Fort    Smith,    Subiaca   &   Eastern,   482 

Fort   Wavnc  &  Toledo    (Electric),   558 

Fort  Worth   S:  Kio  C.randc,   711 

Fostoria   S:  Fremont    (Electric).  810 

Foy   &    Illinois  Union.   810 

Florida    East   Coast.    1167 

Franklin   &   Abbeville.   103,   294 

Frederick    Railroad.    440 

Fresno   Countv   Railway.    102.i 

Frontier  &  Western,   54 

Gallatin   Valley.   •>41 

Calvestun-Houston   (Electric).  520    599 

Harden   Citv.   Gnlf  &  Northern.   142,   5:)8,    1096 

Georgia   &  Carolina,   520 

Georgia   &   Florida.   54.  760,   941.   1023 

Georgia.  Southwestern  &  Gulf,    1096 

Gilmore   &    Pittsburgh.    558 

Gotebo    &   Southwestern,    142 

Grand  Canyon,   Iron  Mountain   &  -Southern     1023 

Grand   River,    Meeker  &   Salt    Lake.    810,    1281 

Grand  Trunk,   142.   174.   1096 

Grand   Trunk   P.icific.   54.   ,\72.   \?'^v°8-;;   "tifi. 

Grand    Vallev.    Colorado    River    \-    South    Pacific. 

1023. 
Grant  Railroad.  520 

Gr<ants   Pass  &  Western.   440 

Gravs   Harbor   &  Pii|-'et   Sou-d.   3/2 

Great  lakes  Connecting.    1/4 

Great    Northern.    262.    332,    1096 

Greenbrier.   Cheat  &  Elk  River.  813 

Greenville    &    KnoNville.    332 

Gulf  &•  Magnolia  Northern.  Ji2.  440.  -iVi 

Gulf    &•    Northwestern,    205         _ 

Gulf  Ccist  S:  Provident  City,   .■'oS,    1204 

Gulf    Coast   I.ine,    1129  .,.-<,     ,„-,,     ,167 

Gulf.   Colorado  &   Santa  Fe.    .-'4.    .-.-.8.    1023.    1167 

Gulf,   Delta   &  Northwest,   5.->8 

Gulf,   Texas  &  Western,   20.-. 

Hagerman   \'allev   &  Western.   558 
Ha   Ha  Bav.   1129 
Halifax  *  Eastern.  440 

Halite  it   Northern.    1129  -     c      .,  „,-n     Trie 

Hammond.    Chicago    Heights    S:    Southern    Trac- 
tion.   599 
Hampden   Railroad,   142,  20j.   5^8 
Hanford  &  Summit  Take   (ElectncK_142.  205 
Harriman.    Kroxville  &    Eastern.    88/ 
Hawkinsville   &   Eastern.   98--. 
Hecla    Tunction   &   Pox   Canon.    1023 
Hiehlaiul   Pacific.    103 
Hillshov.1   &   Nortbc-istern.    1023 
Hncking-Su.Ml.iv  Creek  Tr.iction.    102.- 
Hocking   Valley.    711 
Horiull    &    Path   Interurban   j;4 
Houston   &-   Texas  Central,    .63        _ 

Hudson    &    Manhattan,    .>32.    48o.    -w'!.    /ll.    v-ti. 
1  007 

Hudson    Ray   Railway.    332     520     1096     1129 

Hudson  River  &  Eastern^  Traction.  88/ 

Humboldt  &  Eastern.   20.-..  :.99 

Huntingdon.    Lewistown    &    Juni.ita    \  allev     1  r.ic 
tion.    142 

Iberia.   St.   Marv  S:  Eastern,   103 

Idaho  &  Washington   Northern,  6/1 

Idaho  &  Western.  810 

Illinois    Central.    671 

Indiana   Roads.   985 

Indiana    Roads    (Electricl.    1281 


Jame!«   River   Valley  .Si   Norlhweslern,  263,  483 
[ninestown,   Chautau<iiin   &   Lake  Erie,  205 
lanesville    Trnction,    985 
Johnstown   *   Altoona    (Electric),   205,   332 

Kalamaino   Railroad,   671 

Kaiis:is   &    Missouri,    988 

Kanawha,    (ilen    Jean    ft    Eastern,    520 

Kansas  City  &  Memphis,    1204 

Kansas  City.  Mexico  &  Orient,   142.   1167 

Kansas  City  Southern,  671 

Kentucky  &  Tennessee   Railroad,   1023 

Kentucky   Highlands,   671,    1281 

Kentucky    Midland,    1097 

Kentucky-Tennessee   Tr,action,   810 

Kentucky    Roads.    174 

Kentwood  &   Eastern,   483 

Kettle   River   Valley.    174 

Kinder  &  Northwestern.  985 

Knoxville,    Sevicrville   &   Eastern,    1/4,   205,    1023 

Kootenay  Central,    103,  599 

Lackawanna  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  558 
Lake    Arthur.    Jennings   &    Northern,    558 
Lake  Creek  &  Cocur  d'Alene,  887 
Lake  Geneva  &  Lake  Delavan,  332 
Lake   Shore   Electric.    1097 
Lake    Superior    &   Ishpcming.    1167 
Lancaster  &  Northern   Railway.  671 
Lancaster   &   Northern   Railroad.   671 
Laramie.    Ilahn's   Peak  &   Pacific,   263 

Lehigh  &  New  England,  599 

Lehigh    Valley.   332  _ 

Lexington   &   Eastern.   483.   599.   760,    1097.    1204 

Lida  V.illev  Railroad,    1204 

Little    Kanawha,    711 

Long  Island  Railroad.  599 

Lorain    &   .\shland.    1281 

Los  Angeles  Pacific,  985 

I  OS    \ngelrs   Pacific    (Electric),  887,    1281 

Louisiana   &:    Arkansas,   440 

Louisiana    &•    Northwest.    1204 

Louisiana    Roads.    520 

Louisiana    Southern,    1023 

Touisville   &•   Eastern    (Electric).   372 

I  ouisville  &  Nashville.  333.  671,  1097,  1204.   1281 

Louisville,     Lincoln      Farm     &      Mammoth      Cave 
Traction.    174.    600 

McCrorv   &   Peedeville   Southern.    1204 

McPber'son.   Wichita   &   Arkansas.   440 

Madison   it   Goodletts.    1281 

Maine    Central.    760.    1204 

Maine    Roads,    810 

Malheur  Vallev  Railway.  887 

Manistee   S-   Northeastern,    294 

Manitoba    &    Northwestern,    810 

Mrniloulin  &•  North   Shore-  142,   1097,  1204 

Marianna  &  Plountstown,  54 

Massillon  &  Prewst-r  Air  Line,  142,  /60 

Memphis  &•  St.  Liuis,   142 

Memphis,  D.->llas  &  Gnlf,   142.   1/4 

Memphis.   Paris  &  Guif.    142 

Mes,aba    Electric.   941 

Methow    Valley    &    Washington    Northern.    941, 
1023 

Mexican   Railway.    145.    1204 

Mexican    Roads.   54.   333.   600     109/ 

Mexico   Northwestern.   671,    "204 

Mexico,   Santa  Fe  &   Perrv  Traction.    1023.    1129 

Mexico   Tramway  Co..    1097 

Michigan   Central.   54,  888.  985,   1130 

Midland  Continent-al.    1281 

Midland-Pennsylvania.    142.    294,    5.-.8 

MidLind   Vallev.   440.   941 

Milwaukee   &    Fox    RlV.\  =»"fy    <?'"'"  2" 
Milwaukee  Western  K'^ctnc     103     .-.20.  810 
Minidoka  &  Southwestern.   887,  941 
Minneapolis  &   St.   Louis.  671 

Minneapolis.    St.    Paul    &   Sault    Ste.   Mane,   440, 

S'O     558.  887  .,„     ., , 

Missouri,    Kansas    &    Texas,    205.    3/2.    ^20.    813, 

MissouH."oklahoma   &  Gulf.    174.    263.   440,   520, 

887.    1204 
MisscuriOsape.   941 
Missouri  Pacific.   142.  294.  333,  600 
Missouri   River  &  Northern    941 
Mobile   Railway   &   Terminal    Co.,    483 
Monongahcla   R»'J''oa<l../l '    „,    ,,, 
Montana.  Idaho  &  Pacific.     03.  142 
Monterey  &  Pacific  Grove   (Electric),  1281 
Montrose  &   State  Line,  483 
Morgantown    &    Southern    (Electric).    1130 
Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas    539,  600 
Motor  Grand  Traction    .103.   1204 
Mountain    Vallev  &   Plains.  887 
Mount  Hood   Railroad.   671 
Muscatine    North   &   South,    1097.    1204 
Mt.   Gilead    (Ohio)    Traction,    143 

Naples  &  Northwestern.   103 

National    Railways  of  Mexico.    54.   -09.-94.   Hi. 

674.   711.   760.   810.   985,    1023.    1130 
Nebraska    Roads.    372 
Nevada  &  California.   760 
Nevada-C.ilifornia^Oregon.   143     941     '130 
Nevada    Copper    Pelt.    174,   941,    1130 


Nevada   Northern,   205 

.Nevada  Uoad»,   1097 

.New   Orlcanii  Great   .Northern,   143 

New  <Jrlean»,   Mobile  &  Chicago,  941 

Newport  &   .Sherman's    Valley,    205 

.Newton    Northwestern,   205 

New    York   Dock   Railway,   205 

New   York  Central  &  Hudson   Kiver,  600.    1205 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.   Louis,  941.  W:> 

New    York,    New    Haven    &    Hartford,    .^4.    143, 

559,    711,    941,    945 
New  York,   Ontario  &  Western,   559,  600 
New    York,    Philadelphia    &    Norfolk,    440,    810, 

1205 
New  York   Roads,  8"0,  98. 
New   York   Subways,    143,   206,  372,  483,   887 
New   York,    Westchester  &   ISoston,   265,  373,    SSV 
Nez   Perce  &  Idaho,  600 
Niagara,   St.  Catherines  &  Toronto,    1023 
Noos,-ick   Valley  Traction,   I ',67 
Norfolk  &  Western,   520,   5i9,  810,    1167,   1203 
Norristown  Transit  Co.,  206 
North  &  South  Carolina,  483 

N-rr'ther?  mnoi'\   Southern    Wisconsin    Inland 

NortheVn'^Pacif"   174,  603,  810,  985,   1281 

Northern   Texas  Traction,    104 

North   Louisiana  &  Gulf,  94 

Northwestern   Pacific,  559,  813,   1167 

Northwestern    Railroad,   941     _ 

North   Yakima  &  Valley,    120j 

Nova   Scotia   Eastern,  440 

Nueces  River   Valley,  520,  671,  711,  941 

Oakland  &  Antioch  (Electric),  373 
Oberlin,  Hampton  &  Eastern,  813 
Ocean    Shore,   1097  .    . 

Ohio,   Kentucky   &  Virginia,   985 
Ohio    Roads    (Electric),    373 

Oklahoma  Central,  941  ■   r   .         i ion? 

Oklahoma,    Kansas   &    -Missouri   In'"U'-ban.,^205 

(Oklahoma    Public    Service    &   Interurban,    520 

Oklahoma   Roads,   811         _       ..         ,3- 

Omaha  &  Western  Iowa  Traction,  bit 

Ontario   &  Northern,   54  , 

Oregon    &-   Washington,    143,    373,   671,    /ll,    Sl-i. 

1130,    1167 
Oregon  Eastern,  1167  .  ^      ,_, 

Orelon    Railroad    &    Navigation    Co.,    206.    373, 

483.  887.   1167  . 

Oregon   Railways    (Electric),   333 

?,ZIZ  Ihort'Lfnt   104.  145,  174    811.  942.  1130 
Orelon   Trunk    Railway.   440,    559 
Oregon.    Washington    &    Idaho,    887 
Osage  &  Western.  440.   /60  .  . 

(^Uawa,   Rideau   Valley  &   BrockviUe.   ,11 

Pacific  &  -Maska,   333 
Pacific   &   Eastern,   887 
Pacific  &  Idaho  Northern,  206,  760,  1026 
Pacific   Electric,   887,   945 
Pacific  Railway  &   Navigation   <^O;.,'20' 
Palacios,   San  Antonio  &  Pecos  Valley,  6/2 
Payette  Valley,  672 

Pecos  &  Northern  Texas     54,  942,   10   3 
Pecos   Vallev    Southern.    104,    333,    98.-.,    1281 
Pelham  &  Havan.a.   1167 
Pennsylvania   Railroad,    104,   712,   lUO 
Pennsylvania   Roads,   672 
Pennsylvania    Roads    (Electric).    559 
Pensacola.  -Mobile  &  New  Orleans,  206.  440.  7U 
Peoples  Railway.   333 
Peoria  &  Pekin   L  nion.  1023 
Philadelphia  &  Western.  206.  29/ 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit,   206 
Phoenix  &  Buckeye,   174 
Phoenix   &  Eastern,    712 
Pincher  Creek.  Cardston  &  Montana.  521 
Pine  Bluff  &  Northern.   54 
Pittsburgh  &  Fairmont,   54 
Pittsburgh   &   Shawniut.   294.   /60  _ 

Piusburgh.   Shawmut  &  Northern.  294.   /60.   1026 
Port   Bolivar   Iron    Ore,    116/ 
Porterville  Northeastern.  6/2,   l.«l 
Prairie    Farm   &    Southwestern,   6/2.   y^.-- 
Puebla  &  Pacific,  209 

Ouebec  Railway,   Light.  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  986, 
1130 

Raleigh    &•   Western.    1167 

Randolph    &   Cumberland.    1023 

Readstown   &  Viroqua.  600 

Red  River  S:  Gulf.   263 

Red   River    Valley   &   Tex.is.    1130 

Richmond   &   Chesapeake    Pay.    120.-. 

Roanoke  &  Mt.    -\iry   Southern,   712 

Roanoke  Valley.  672 

Roaring    Fork.    1205 

Rockingham    Railroad.    9.<!6 

Rock  Island   Southern.   942 

Rock  Island.  Texico  &  Gulf.  811.  1130 

Rockport  S:   .\rkansas  Pass.   Interurban.   I-O5 

Rome  &  Northern.   373 

Rome  &  Osceola.    1023 

St    Francois  Countv  (Electric).  811.  942 

St.    Joseph    Valley.    1024 

St     t  ouis  &   Eastern   Traction.   333 

St    Louis  St  Kansas  City  Electric,  206 

St    Louis  &  Oklahoma,   1281 

St.  Louis  &  St.  Lihory.  1205 

St.   Louis  &  San   Francisco.   887 
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St.    Louis   &   Southeastern,   333 

St.   Louis,   Brownsville  &  Mexico,   263,  373,   559, 

942,   1205 
St.  Louis,  Fort  Smith  &  Dallas,  174,  294 
St.  Louis,  Iron   Mountain  &  Southern,  333 
St.   Louis,   St.    Charles  &  Northern  Traction,  986 
St.  Louis  Southwestern,  54.  359,  712,   1097 
St.  Marys  &  Kingsland,  942 
St.   Paul  Railwa ••  Promotion  Co.,  712 
Salisaw,   Mc.Mester  &   Southern,   1097 
Salmon   River   Railway,  887 
San  -Antonio  &  .Aransas  Pass,  54,  143 
San  Antonio,  Rio  Grande  &  Tampico,  333 
San  Diego  &  Arizona,   143 
Sandy  River  &  Rangeley  Lakes.   760 
San  Joaquin    Valley   Electric,   986 
San  Pedro,  El  Paso  &  St.  Louis,   1023 
San    Pedro,   Los   Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,   263,   483, 

1205  , 

Savannah   &  Southwestern,  206 
Savannah,    Augusta    &    Northern,    263 
Seaboard  .Air  Line.  54,  521.  942,  1023 
Seattle-Everett  Traction,   104 
Short  Line.   1130 
Shreveport   &   Memphis.    1167 
Silver  Lake  Railway,  600 
South    Dakota   Interurban,  206 
South   Dakota   Roads,  672 
South   Georgia-West  Coast,  483 
Southern   Cambria   f Electric),  206 
Southern    Indiana,    265 
Southern    Pacific.    104.    174.    263,    333.    373,    559, 

600.   672.   712,   760.  811.   945.    1023.    1205 
Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,   104,   521,  986,   1130 
Southern  Railway,  760 
Southwestern,  54 
Sparks    Western.    1023 
Spokane    &    British    Columbia,    1097 
Spokane.   Portland  &  Northern.   811 
Springfield  &  Central  Illinois  Traction,  521,   1023 
Springfield    &   Western,    1023 
Springfield  &  Western  Inter-Urban,  333,  521 
Stamford  k  Eastern,   54.   1024 
Stateline  &   Southern,   988 


Statesville   Air   Line.    1024 

Stearns  Coal  ^S:  Lumber  Co.    Lines,  942 

Stephenville  North  &  South  Texas,   54,  674 

Sterling-Moline   Traction   Co.,   209,   483 

Stockton  Terminal   &  Eastern,   521,   10>7 

Stuttgart  &  Rice  Belt,  811 

Sumter  &  Choctaw,  942 

Superior   &    Southeastern,    1130 

Sydney  &  Louisburg,  1024 

Tacoma  Eastern,  483 

Tampa  &  Jacksonville,  521,   1281 

Temiskaming  &   Northern   Ontario,   672,    1130 

Temple   Northwestern,   440,    559,    1130 

Tennessee,   Alabama  &•  Georgia,    1205 

Texas  Central.   54,  206,   559,  813 

Texas,  Oklahoma  &  Eastern,  813 

Texas  Roads,    104,   333,  559.  600.   986,    1167 

Texas  Roads    (Electric),   521,  887 

Texas    Southeastern,    1205 

Texas   Southern,   521 

Tidewater  &   Southern    (Electric),   887,  986 

Topeka  &  Northwestern,  600 

Tremont  &  Gulf.  1097 

Trinity   Valley   &   Northern.    1130 

luscaioosa  Mineral,  672,    1097 

Tuscarora  Valley,   1024 

Twin  City  &  Lake  Superior   (Electric),  333 

Uintah  Railway.   1097 

Union  Pacific,  54,   174,  263,  600,  887,  942,   1130 

Union    Radial   Railway,    1130 

Union    Terminal    Railway,    811 

United  Railwavs   Co.    (Electric),   Portland,    Ore., 

174,  373 
Utah   &  Grand  Canyon,   1167 
LTtah  &   Salt  Lake  Electric,   145 
Utah  Roads,   174 
Utah    Roads    (Electricl,   483 

Valley  Park.   St.  Louis  &  Eastern,   209 
Vandalia  Railroad,  811,  888 
Vera  Cruz.  Tobasco  S:  Campeche,   333 
Vermont   Valley.    1024 


Vidalia    &    Southeastern,    143 
Virginia  &  Carolina   Southern,  672 
Virginian    Railway,    206,    942 
Visalia    (Electric),   888 

Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern,  942 
Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal,   54 
Wamego  River  &  Rock  Creek  Valley,  672 
Warren,  Johnsville  &   Saline   River,    1097 
Washington    Railways    (Electric),    333 
Washington-Virginia,    143 
Wasiota  &  Black  Mountain,  1205,  1281 
Waterioo,    Cedar    Falls    &    Northern     (Electric), 

811,    1024 
Westchester   Northern.    54 
Western    Allegheny,    1167_ 
Western   of  Georgia,   1205 
Western    Maryland.    54 
Western   Pacific.    373,    1130 
West  Virginia  Roads.  712 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  559 
White     Sulphur     Springs     &     Yellowstone     Parle, 

1205 
Wichita   Falls  &  Northwestern,   294,  603 
Wichita   Falls   Route.    1024  ..     ,. 

Wichita.  Kinslev.   Scott  City  &  Denver  Air  Lin«, 

104 
Wichita,  McPherson  &  Gulf,  294 
Wildwood   &   Delaware   Bav   Short   Line,   104 
Willapa  Harbor  &  Coast  Line,  811,. 888 
Williamsville.   Greenville  &   St.    Louis,  483 
Winston-Salem    Southbound,   104,  600,  1130,   1167 
Wisconsin   &  Northern,   760,  942 
Wisconsin  &  Southwestern.  600 
Wisconsin  Roads.  263 
WoodviUe   Railroad.    1130 
Wrightsville,  Adrian  &  Lyons,   143 

Youngstown    *   Northern.    375 
Youngstown   S:  Ohio   River.   672 
Yreka   Railroad,    9S6 

Zinc   Belt   Railway.    600 


Alabama   Great   Southern,    1206 

Albia  &  Centerville,   1282 

Albuquerque   &    Eastern,    55 

Algoma   Central   &   Hudson   Bay,    143,    1206 

Ann    Arbor,    761,    1282 

Antoine   Valley,    143 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  373,  483.  521,  888 

Atlantic   Coast   Line,    1024 

Atlantic,  Quebec  &  Western,  942 

Atlantic    South    Shore,    1131 

Aurora,   Elgin  &  Chicago,  811 

Baltimore  &  Ohio.  483,  601,  811.  986. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal,  263 

Bartlett-Florence,   263,    334 

Beaumont  &  Great  Northern.  441 

Beaumont,    Sour    River   &  Western,   483 

Belt    Railroad   &    Stock   Yards  Co.,    1131 

Berkshire    Railroad  Co.,   813 

Boston  &  Albany,   175,  295.  761 

Boston    &    Maine,    601,    672,    761,    811,    890,    986, 

1168 
Boston     Railroad    Holding    Co.,    175.    761,    1097, 

1131 
Brinson,    55.    295 
Brooklyn    Rapid   Transit,    1131 

Buffalo   &    Susquehanna,    105.    175.    263.    295.   441 
Buffalo.   Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  441,   601,   761 

Caldwell    &   Northern,   672 

Canadian   Northern,    175,   263.   334.   601 

Canadi.in   Northern  Ontari.i.  263.  3.14 

Canadian    Pacific.    295,    334 

Carolina    &    Northwe«tern,    672 

Central    Arkansas   &    Eastern.    334 

Central    of   Georgia.    295,    560 

Central    of   New   Jersey,   601.    1206 

Central    of    New     England,     175,     334,    483,     521, 

672.   888 
Chattanooga    Sniilhein.    177,   295,    1206 
Che«apr.-ikr  *  Ohio.   175,  206.  295,  334,  601,  672. 

1206 
Che^apenke  ,*  Ohio  of  Irdiam.    17.V   521 
Chicago  ft   Alton,    143.   560.   761.  RI 1 
Chicago    *    Milwaukee    Electric.    441 
Chirngn  *   North   Western,    1024,    1168 
Chicago    ft    Soulhweslern.    942 
Chicago.    Rnrlingloii    ft    Ouincv.    761 
Chicago.    Cincinnati    ft    Louisville,    55,     mV     175, 

206 
Chicago  Grenl    Western,    206.    761,   «R« 
Chicago,   Indianapolis  ft  t  onLville.  441,   ftOI,  811 
Chicago.    Kalnninio,.    ft    Michigan,    263 
Chicngo,    MiUrii.kre    ft    St.    Paul.    105,    601,    1282 
Chicago.    Peoria    ft    St.    Louis.    55 
Chicago     Rnrk    I.lnnd    ft    Pacific,    263,    521,    560, 

811.    I0«7.    1 168 
Chira»o    '^oolhrr"     206.    2'.5.    ^03     942.    1007 
Chlraifo     Terre    HaittB   ft    Itf.|f..r'I.    265 
Chirnijo'   Terre   llaofr  ft   Soiifhrastern.    1017 
Cincinnnll.    lUufTlon    ft    rhicng...     1074,     nnfi 
rinrlnnnll.    Hamilton    ft    Pnvtnn.    OgH,    I  HI 
Cincinnati.    New   Orlran.   ft   Tens    Pncif..  .    986 
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Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.   Louis,  672, 

1282 
Colorado  &  Southern,  206,   373 
Cuba  Railroad,   55,   105,  483,  942 
Cumberiand  Railway   &  Coal,   1206 

Delaware  &  Eastern.  334,  373 

Delaware   &    Hudson,    601 

Delaware.     Lackawanna     &     Western,     560,     712, 

1131,    1206 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  263 
Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific,  712 
Des  Moines  &  Fort   Dodge,   105 
Detroit   &   Mackinac.    1131  _ 

Detroit.    Toledo    &    Ironton,    334,    441.    601,    /61, 

1024,   1097,   1131 
Duluth    &   North    Minnesota,    712 
Duluth,   South    Shore  &   Atlantic,    560 
Duluth.    Winnipeg   &    Pacific,    1168 
Dunkirk.    Allegheny    Valley    &    Pittsburgh,    293, 

712 

Edmonton    &    Slave    Lake,    601 
El    Paso    &    Southwestern,    521 
Erie,   672,    1131 
Eureka    &    Palisade,    986 
Evansville    &   Terre    Haute,   521 

Fitchburg    Railroad,    521,    672 
Florida   East  Coast,   483,    1I3I 
Fonda.  Johnstown  &  Gloversville,  521 
Fort    Smith   &    Western,    1131 

Galveston.    Harrisburg  ft   San    .\ntonio,    105 

Gettysburg   &    Harrisburg,   888 

Grand    Rapids   ft    Indiana,    811 

Grand  Trunk,  263.   334,   761,   811 

Grand  Trunk   Pacific,   263 

Great   Northern,   441,    761 

Hocking   Valley,   55,   175,  295 
Hunter  s   Run    ft   Slate   Belt,  888 

Illinois  Central.    1131 

Illinois  Tunnel   Co.,   672 

Indianapolis    Union,    1131 

Interborough    Rapid    Transit,    1024,    1206 

Intercolonial,    263 

International    ft    (".rent    Northern.    105,    334,    441, 

521,    601 
Interocrnnic  of  Mexico.  986,    1168 
interstate    Railroad,    1206 
Iowa  Central,  441.    1282 

Kanawha   ft    Michigan.    143.   7M 
KaoHwh;.    I'.riilge   ft   Trrn.iniil,    1206 
Knns.is  Cilv.    IVirt   Scoit   .S,    Memphis,    105,   175 
Kansas  f'ilv,    Mexico  ft   Oriri.t.    105,    143,   761 
Kansas   City    S<uilherii,   560 
Kansas  City  Terminal.    I0.'4 

Kentucky     *      Indiana       llriilge       Railroad       Co. 
(Louisville,    Ky.),    105,    206 


Lancaster,  Oxford  &  Southern,  712 
Leavenworth    Terminal    Railway    &    Bridge    Co., 

206,    334 
Lehigh   Valle--   Railroad,    143,   263,    1208 
Lexington    &    Eastern,    1097 
Long  Island,  441 
Lorain,  Ashland  &  Southern,  942 
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Maine  Central,   560 
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761.    .«I3.   'iSh 
New    York,    Ontario   &    Western,    55 
New  York.    Suvoi.eharna   ft   Western     1,^ 
New  York.  Wr-I.'.r.i,t    }«    I-..«ton,  26.":.   :'>y   .Xll. 

Norfolk   &    Wesicn.    .VU 

Norfolk    Southern.    761.   888,    1131 

Northern    Centr,-»1.    55.    175.    295,    761,    .x-m,    042, 

1131 
Northern    Pacific,   811 

f>ntario    ft    Ott.iwn.    26.1 
Orange  ft  North   \Vr..ern.   811 
o,rv..n     R.iilr...i.l    S-    Navigation.     1131 
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601 
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Undcraround    Electric  of   London.   JJ4 
Union   Pacific.   560.  601.  888.    1282 
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Vermont    Valley   Railroad.   560.  601 

VVaba»h,    105.   263  ,,       , 

WabanhPitt.burgh   Terrninal.    55.    334,   5.1,    5 

601.   672,   811.    1097.    1206 
Washington.    Ualtimore   &    Annapolis,    1024 
Western    Ohio    Railway     105 
Western    Pacific,    263,    <»3.,  »«»       ,,. 
Wheeling  &  Lake   Erie.    lOs.    1",    =60 
Wichita    Fall,  &  Northwestern       024 
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A  LL  of  the  laws  relating  to  interstate  commerce,  revised  to 
•**  this  date,  are  this  week  published  by  The  Railway  Age 
Gazette  in  a  pamphlet  of  about  l.JO  pages.  It  is  for  sale  at  .">0  cents 
each,  or  $4  a  dozen.  The  form  of  this  compilation  is  intended 
to  be  convenient  for  reference  by  operating,  executive  and 
legal    department  officers.     It  contains  the  full  text  of  the  acts, 


iiu'iiKhtiK  rcvisioii.s  Id  lliis  r|;it<'.  '1  he  (iiffcTciit  kinds  of  types 
used  indicalc  at  a  glance  the  new  requirements,  the  old  require- 
inciils  still  ill  force  :ind  those  txptiiiKrd.  The;  acts  here  given 
are:  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (1887-1910),  The  Com- 
merce Court  (1010),  'i'lic  ICIkins  Act  (lOO-'J-lOOO;,  The  Act 
Kclating  lo  Tcslinif.ny  (IHO.'MOOOJ,  The  Hxpeditioii  Act  (190:1), 
The  Sherman  Anfi-'I'rust  Act  (1890),  The  Safety  Appliance 
Acts  (I89;t-ll»l0),  The  Kinployers'  Liability  Act  (1908).  The 
hours  of  Service  I-aw  (1907),  Investigation  of  Block  Signals, 
Etc.  (190G-1910),  The  Accident  Law  (IftlO),  The  Ash  Pan 
Law  (I90H),  The  Arbitration  Act  (1898),  Transportation  of 
F.xplosiv.-s    (1909). 


Willi  the  .'imiouiicemciit  that  the  New  York.  New  Haven  & 
Hail  ford  has  filed  notice  of  what  may  be  called  its  "local" 
increase  of  pnssenger  rates,  one  of  the  most  interesting  ventures 
into  the  rate  problem  enters  its  initial  stage.  We  have  heretofore 
pointed  out  that  the  New  Haven  in  the  year  190G  reduced 
voluntarily  passenger  fares  to  two  cents  a  mile  on  that  large 
remainder  of  its  system  where  the  two-cent-a-mile  rate  had  not 
before  prevailed ;  and  that,  during  the  three  years  following,  the 
gain  in  gross  passenger  receipts  was  $2,.328,912,  or  nearly  11  per 
cent.  Success  in  lower'ng  rates  is  now  to  be  tried  out  on  the 
theory  of  another  success  by  raising  them.  It  is  to  be  tried 
out,  also,  in  the  face  of  uncertainty  raised  by  the  continued 
retention  of  the  two-cent  rate  on  mileage  books  and  the  transfer 
of  considerable  business  to  the  parallel  trolleys  of  the  steam 
lines — there  being  several  hundred  miles  of  such  trolleys  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  That  the  increase  of 
local  fares,  roughly  estimated  at  about  18  per  cent.,  will  be  a 
force  making  for  decreased  passenger  traffic  is  obvious,  and  the 
only  question  is  whether  or  not  it  will  be  more  than  made  good 
by  the  higher  fares.  Prophecy  on  the  subject  wastes  itself  until 
the  returns  following  July  2.3,  the  date  the  first  instalment  of 
the  new  fares  comes,  and  there  may  be  interferences  affecting 
the  fair  out-work-ng  of  the  problem,  with  the  spectre  of  federal 
action  in  the  background.  But  barring  such  obstructive  in- 
fluences, there  have  been  in  our  railway  history  few  more  in- 
structive attempts  than  this  of  the  New  Haven  to  answer  the 
old  query,  "What  will  the  traffic  bear?"  without  going  beyond 
the  bounds  of  a  "reasonable"  passenger  rate  and  incurring  the 
serious  risk  of  some  form  of  outside  intervention.  That  the  ex- 
periment is  made  on  a  system  of  great  passenger  density  adds 
to  its  ultimate  value. 


C  OME  of  the  newspapers  in  their  financial  columns  are  call- 
^  ing  attention,  as  indices  of  railway  prosperity  and  credit  in 
spite  of  the  federal  attitude,  to  the  "marketing"  of  railway  loans 
to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  millions  since  the  opening  of 
the  present  year.  The  statement  calls  for  brief  analysis.  Ac- 
cepting the  figures  for  loans  offered,  the  quer>-  follows  how  large 
a  proportion  of  the  loans  are  really  "marketed"— that  is  to  say, 
how  large  is  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  actual  investors  and 
how  large  a  part  of  them  is  still  in  the  strong  boxes  of  the 
underwriters.  More  pertinent  still  is  the  comparative  rate  of 
return  to  the  railway  corporations  and  to  the  investors  as  com- 
pared even  with  a  year  ago.  What  is  the  average  discount  which 
the  railways  must  pay  the  underwriters?  What  is  the  higher 
rate  paid  the  investor?  Any  solvent  railway  corporation  en- 
trenched behind  a  long  dividend  paying  record  can,  of  course, 
get  its  money  if  it  is  willing  to  pay  enough.  How  long  would 
the  New  York  Central  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  to 
wait  for  its  money  if  it  were  willing  to  offer  at  par  a  loan  bear- 
ing interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  its  dividend?  The  real  test  is 
one  of  comparison;  and  when  the  railway  bond  houses  com- 
plain of  the  s'uggishncss  of  the  bond  market;  when  the  St. 
Paul  goes  aboad  to  borrow  money  at  a  rate  considerably  higher 
than  5  per  cent.,  and  when  the  high-rate  short-term  note  of 
the  high  class  railways  again  reappears,  the  loan  market  for  the 
railways,  as  well  as  for  other  corporations,  can  hardly  be 
descr-bed  as  receptive.     The  causes  of  this  situation  that  bea-s 
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hard  on  railways  seeking  funds  needed  for  improvements  post- 
poned by  the  panic-period  are  several,  but  the  foremost  of  them 
are  two :  One  is  at  home ;  namely,  the  higher  cost  of  living 
that  has  compelled  the  host  of  small  investors  to  seek  the  rail- 
way security  that  gives  higher  returns  even  with  a  slight  edge  of 
risk.  The  other  cause  is  abroad,  expressed  tersely  in  this  ex- 
tract from  a  cable  despatch  from  its  London  financial  cor- 
respondent to  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"The  feeling  is  that  these  recurring  disputes  between  your 
government,  your  legislatures,  and  your  financiers  are  very  in- 
jurious to  you.  Europe  considers,  in  fact,  that  much  harm  may 
be  done  your  financial  position  by  this  constant  nagging,  which 
is  far  worse  than  actual  speedy  reforms." 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  state  of  feeling  expressed  by  the 
Evening  Post's  correspondent  is  not  strictly  limited  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 


CAN  POLITENESS  BE  TAUGHT  7 

THE  politeness  of  American  railway  employees  is  nothing  to 
brag  of — although  the  passenger  agent  now  and  then  does 
venture,  in  his  advertisements,  to  "point  with  pride"  in  a  cautious 
way.  The  behavior  of  ticket  sellers  and  the  men  on  passenger 
trains  has  undoubtedly  improved  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  but  this  improvement  is  not  sufficiently  marked  or  suf- 
ficiently general  to  warrant  any  definite  conclusions.  Officers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  courteous  behavior  still  treat  it  too 
much  as  a  secondary  matter.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  issued  an  admirable  appeal  to  its  employees  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  other  roads  copied  it;  but  an  appeal  does  not  fill 
the  bill.  Unless  the  Lackawanna  is  diflferent  from  all  other 
roads,  there  must  be  a  large  percentage  of  its  men  who  need 
something  much  more  definite  than  a  circular.  The  Southern 
Pacific  reprinted  and  circulated  among  its  employees  an  article 
printed  in  this  paper  last  November,  in  which  numerous  actual 
instances  of  incivility,  boorishness  and  bad  judgment  were  set 
forth  in  detail ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  article  touched 
the  consciences  of  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  such  of  the 
company's  men  as  were  ill-bred,  though  it  was,  no  doubt,  very 
useful  to  those  whose  consciences  were  already  active  and  who 
only  needed  a  stimulus  to  their  judgment.  Another  road  on 
which  the  importance  of  politeness  is  well  understood  is  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern.  An  article  on  the  subject  from  its 
employees'  magazine  was  copied  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
(Feb.  25,  page  419) ;  and  the  editor  of  the  magazine  proposes  to 
agitate  the  subject  further. 

All  these  things  are  useful,  but  after  all  they  are  only  a 
scratching  of  the  surface.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  this 
superficiality  of  treatment  is  almost  a  necessity.  Many  rail- 
way employees  must  be  selected  primarily  for  their  efficiency 
in  other  things,  so  that  one  who  sets  out  to  perfect  them  in 
politeness  finds  himself  handicapped  at  the  outset.  In  a  dry 
goods  store  or  a  hotel,  ability  to  treat  customers  in  a  pleasing 
manner  is  a  main  qualification ;  but  a  station  agent  or  a  con- 
ductor, however  helpful  he  may  desire  to  be,  finds  only  an  ex- 
tremely small  percentage  of  the  passengers  needing  him.  In 
a  store,  every  person  that  comes  in  must  be  attended  to.  In  a 
railway  station  the  agent  or  other  representative  of  the  road 
may  do  his  full  duty  toward  99  per  cent,  of  the  passengers 
without  saying  a  word.  The  employee  thus  cultivates  a  habit 
of  m'nd  that  is  not  favorable  to  courtesy.  He  is  engrossed  in 
his  work.  At  times,  as  in  the  case  of  long  delays  due  to  a 
washout  or  a  wreck,  nearly  all  of  the  passengers  at  a  given 
place  need  help  at  once,  suddenly  imposing  on  the  agent  a 
strenuous  task;  and  the  chances  arc  that  he  will  not  be  equal 
to  it. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  politeness  to  men  who 
either  lack  the  desired  instinct  or  in  whom  such  instincts  are 
•mothered  by  the  hard  work  that  they  have  to  do;  and  in  view 
of  the  indifTcrrtit  success  that  has  ntlcndcd  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  the  past  to  improve  this  branch  of  the  art 
of   railroading,   it    is    fair    to   ask    the   question.    Shall    we   really 


make  a  determined  effort  to  establish  a  high  standard?  Hither- 
to, and  judging  solely  by  results,  it  is  not  far  out  of  the  way 
to  say  that  the  answer  is  "No ;  do  as  well  as  is  reasonably  prac- 
ticable, with  the  grade  of  men  you  have  to  deal  with,  and  let 
it  go  at  that."  But  no  one  formulates  this  view  in  words ;  and 
the  only  basis  that  can  be  found  on  which  to  put  forth  con- 
certed effort  is  the  view  that  is  expressed  by  railway  officers: 
Yes;  we  desire  to  attain  as  high  a  standard  as  possible.  The 
question  is.  What  is  possible? 

Why  not  supplement  appeals  and  hints  with  measures  to  find 
out  how  far  beneath  the  skin  these  have  penetrated  ?  A  cor- 
respondence school,  which  succeeds  in  teaching  something  at 
arm's  length,  and  which  goes  into  details  in  a  way  that  most 
railway  superintendents  seem  never  to  have  heard  of,  could 
give  us  innumerable  points.  It  is  a  delicate  subject,  it  is  true. 
The  trainmaster,  himself,  is  likely  to  be  far  from  Chesterfield- 
ian  in  his  manners.  But  why  not  consult  a  professor  of  deport- 
ment? This  is  not  meant  as  a  joke,  but  in  sober  earnest.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  develop  the  idea,  but  feel  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  it  could  be  developed  profitably  in  the  brain  of  an 
ambitious  superintendent  or  train  master.  Why  is  this  any 
less  practicable  than  to  have  surgeons  educate  men  in  first  aid 
to  the  injured,  or  Col.  Dunn  teach  them  how  to  save  lives  by 
not  dropping  boxes  of  dynamite? 

So  many  young  employees  are  fairly  polite  without  any  train- 
ing, having  learned  courtesy  at  home,  that  one  may  easily  make 
the  mistake  of  being  content  with  circulars — or  be  still  lazier, 
and  be  content  with  a  couple  of  lines  in  the  rule  book — and 
rest  in  the  assumption  that  "politeness  costs  nothing."  This 
is  true  only  in  the  most  narrow  meaning  of  the  word  "cost." 
Politeness  does  not  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  any  material 
thing.  To  the  railway  superintendent,  however,  who  has  sev- 
eral hundreds  or  thousands  of  men  under  him,  all  of  whom 
should  be  polite  to  the  passengers  and  other  customers  of  the 
road,  politeness  is  never  inexpensive.  He  must  try  to  get  the 
maximum  of  politeness  for  the  minimum  of  wages,  and  must 
go  further,  and  seek  executive  ability  and  politeness  combined, 
a  combination  which  is  never  cheap.  At  best,  many  men  must 
acquire  a  good- deal  of  their  knowledge  about  courtesy  after 
they  enter  the  railway  service,  and  the  question  is  whether  to 
trust  to  their  doing  this  satisfactorily  on  their  own  initiative 
or  to  try  to  systematize  their  efforts.  One  cannot  draw  his 
men  up  in  line  like  soldiers  and  have  them  take  exercises  in 
making  bows  or  putting  on  smiles,  but  the  principle  of  the  drill 
or  of  catechizing  is  essential  nevertheless.  In  train  despatch- 
ing and  the  handling  of  train  orders  the  use  of  hypothetical 
questions  has  often  done  much  good.  Why  should  not  the 
same  principle  apply  in  the  matter  of  courtesy?  It  may  be  said 
that  being  polite  to  passengers  is  a  very  diflferent  matter  from 
safe-guarding  their  lives  by  enforcing  obedience  to  the  train 
despatching  rules,  but  we  need  only  a  short  conference  with  the 
advertising  department  to  be  assured  that  it  is  as  important  to 
keep  passengers  good-natured  as  it  is  to  preserve  their  lives! 

As  an  essential  clement  in  politeness  is  intelligent  and  alert 
interest  in  others'  welfare,  our  topic  includes  something  more 
than  smiles  and  pleasant  cadences ;  it  may  be  said  to  cover  the 
matter  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the  communication  of  a  rail- 
way employee  to  a  customer.  Not  long  ago  the  manager  of 
one  of  our  principal  railways  was  mortified  to  find  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  10-hours'  blockade  hundreds  of  passengers  had 
been  unnecessarily  delayed  very  siriously  by  the  omission  of 
the  agents  and  conductors  to  tell  tluni  how  to  reach  their  des- 
tinations by  taking  another  railway  or  by  private  conveyance. 
These  employees  may  not  have  lacked  courtesy,  hut  by  reason 
of  the  neglect  of  themselves  or  of  someone  at  headquarters, 
tliiy  lacked  reasonable  knowledge;  and  the  disregard  of  pas- 
sengers' rights  was  flagrant 

In  cases  where  all  trains  arc  very  badly  delayed  agents  and 
conductors  must  offer  advice  even  where  the  passenger  is  so 
miich  in  the  dark  as  not  to  know  that  he  needs  advice.  He 
must  be  told  the  best  way  to  reach  his  destination,  even  if 
thereby  his  money  is  turned  into  the   treasury  of   a   rival   line. 


Hid. 
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1  lie  cxptricnccil  ayciit,  if  lie  be  ol  llic  [jropcr  temper,  does  tins 
without  instriKtioii.  All  iiKent.s  sliuuld  be  trained  to  do  it.  It 
IS  u  serious  damage  tu  the  reputation  of  a  company  if  they 
do  not  do  it.  If  such  an  emergency  occurs  only  once  in  two 
years,  or  perhaps  longer,  the  necessary  training  is  not  easy; 
but  it  is  a  duty  just  the  same.  The  superintendent  who  neg- 
lects to  train  his  agents  and  conductors  to  do  their  best  in  this 
matter  may  have  in  his  own  mind  reasons  for  it;  but  all  tliese 
reasons  are  unworthy.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  a  big 
wreck  or  washout  the  traveler's  troubles  are  largely  inevitable, 
.iiid  must  be  put  up  with  on  the  most  philosophical  basis  pos- 
sible. Hut  the  fact  that  the  passenger  has  a  ton  of  trouble  that 
is  incurable  is  no  reason  why  all  reasonable  efforts  should  not 
be  taken  to  relieve  him  of  the  additional  half  ton  which  can  be 
I  iircd.  The  fact  that  the  railway  company  is  not  responsible 
lor  certain  things  is  no  reason  for  refusal  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  as  far  as  possible,  without  regard  to  the  location  of 
the  responsibility.  The  superintendent  cannot  neglect  to  give 
information  to  the  public  on  the  ground  that  agents  will  make 
blunders  and  give  passengers  improper  advice ;  this  is  simply 
one  of  the  annoyances  that  must  be  put  up  with.  Even  where 
a  blunder  is  made  which  causes  someone  a  little  expense  and 
leads  to  the  presentation  of  a  claim  for  damages,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  a  railway  company,  irt  its  own  interest  and  for 
the  promotion  of  its  own  popularity,  should  do  the  best  that  it 
can  by  its  passengers  with  the  best  men  that  it  has.  If  the  mis- 
takes made  by  the  conductors  and  agents  are  too  numerous, 
the  fact  indicates,  not  that  the  railway  should  shirk  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  public,  but  that  it  should  have  a  better  class  of  men 
to  deal  with  the  public. 


A  PARADOX  OF  RAILWAY  HISTORY. 

T""  HE  now  famous  Sherman  Act  bearing  the  title  of  "An  Act  to 
*■  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies"  is  twenty  years  old,  having  been  approved  July  2, 
1890.  Notwithstanding  the  findings  of  the  courts,  not  a  few 
legal  authorities  hold  that  it  was  never  intended  to  apply  to 
railways,  but  to  industrial  and  trade  combinations.  Its  title 
tends  to  confirm  that  view  and  its  other  title  in  common  parlance, 
"The  Anti-Trust  Act,"  has  expressed  the  laical  idea  that  it  was 
intended  to  apply,  fundamentally  at  least,  to  the  trust  combina- 
tions seeking  to  control  commodities  and  especially  the  com- 
modities that  represent  necessities  of  living — not  the  railways 
that  supply  transportation.  But  in  its  actual  working  the  rail- 
ways have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  act.  The  courts  have  not 
merely  applied  it  thus  far  to  the  railways,  but  to  them  more 
forcibly  and  severely  than  to  the  trusts.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  an  anti-trust  federal  statute  has  been  transmuted  by 
the  courts  into  an  anti-railway  statute.  But  it  is  true  that  the 
railways  have  been  its  leading  objects  in  court  procedures  from 
the  trans-Missouri  and  Northern  Securities  cases  down  to  the 
latest  invocation  of  the  law  to  enjoin  the  increase  of  freight 
rates  by  the  western  railways.  There  have  been  other  legal 
procedures,  like  the  sugar  refining  case  and  the  two  important 
suits  postponed  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  until  next 
autumn.  But,  up  to  this  time,  the  suits  against  the  trusts,  as 
compared  with  those  against  railway  combination  '"in  restraint  of 
trade"  have  been  incomplete  and  secondary. 

Yet,  of  the  two,  the  railways  and  the  trusts,  assuming  that 
both  were  within  the  reach  of  the  law,  the  lightnings  of  the 
statute  should  logically  have  struck  the  trusts  first  and  hardest. 
The  trusts,  taking  them  collectively,  have  been  by  almost  general 
consent  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  I  low- 
far  they  share  that  credit  with  such  other  elementary  causes 
as  personal  extravagance,  larger  production  of  gold,  the  tarifT, 
limited  farming  and  other  influences,  there  is  no  way  of  ac- 
curately finding  out.  But  the  Sherman  act  was  aimed  at  them 
primarily;  and  certainly  the  great  expansion  of  the  trusts  at  a 
period  some  ten  years  ago,  followed  by  the  public  outcry  against 
them,  was  not  a  fact  of  a  nature  to  divert  federal  action  and 
turn  it  against  the  railways.     The  trusts,  as  stated,  have  many 


»f  tliciii  iiDi  only  affected  the  necessities  of  life,  but  have  aimed 
at  coiiliul  of  prices  throughout  the  whole  country  and  in  some 
cases  liave  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Ihe  railways,  to  be  sure,  have 
formed  their  combiiialions.  But  those  combinations  have  in  no 
case  been  on  a  national  scale.  1  hey  have  been  grouped  and 
outlined  within  certain  distinct  territorial  bounds.  Again,  unlike 
the  trusts,  the  railways  have  not  raised  their  prices,  but  have 
dimiiiislied  them.  And,  finally,  while  the  railways  have  been, 
under  the  checks  and  restraints  of  public  supervision,  compelled, 
by  law  to  make  returns  and  face  a  certain  civic  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, the  trusts  have  been  under  no  such  restrictions.  Surely,, 
reasoning  from  such  premises,  it  was  the  trusts  and  not  the 
railways  that  should  have  first  drawn  statutory  fire.  The  trusts 
should  normally  have  been  a  lightning  rod  for  the  railways,  in- 
stead of  the  reverse  that  has  come  to  pass. 

This  historical  paradox — for  it  is  already  historical,  though- 
its  history  is  not  yet  ended — is  hard  to  understand  fully,  though 
it  has  its  clues.  If  one  seeks  the  leading  cause  it  is  probably 
the  publicity  which  the  railways  have  been  forced — and  not 
unwisely— to  face.  Their  publicity  is  not  complete,  nor  can  it 
ever  be.  There  are  railway  affairs  and  doings,  many  of  thenv 
minor,  but  some  of  them  major  that  cannot  be  blazoned  abroad. 
The  idealized  condition  where  two  railway  presidents  meet  to. 
make  a  "deal"  and  instantly  proclaim  the  fact  will  never  be  at- 
tained until  human  nature  and  political  economy  are  recon- 
structed. Still  it  remains  true  that,  as  compared  with  the  average 
and  strong  trust  ranging  all  the  way  from  a  New  Jersey  corpo- 
ration with  wide  and  flexible  powers  down  to  a  "gentlemen's- 
agreement,"  the  railway  represents  ultra  publicity;  and  that  very 
publicity  with  its  display  of  facts — such,  to  use  the  most  recent 
case,  as  the  filing  of  rates  a  month  ahead — opens  it  to  the  attacks- 
of  law.  A  quality  which,  in  its  most  generalized  sense,  is  a 
virtue,  becomes  a  legal  infirmity.  The  small  or  uncertain  offense,, 
the  offense  which  must  pass  through  the  courts  before  it  is  de- 
termined to  be  an  offense  at  all,  the  offense  which  in  the  case 
of  the  trust  goes  undiscovered  hales  the  railway  into  court.  The 
same  paradox  comes  to  pass  in  the  court  of  public  opinion.  In 
that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  the  railway,  the  eye  of  the 
citizen  sees  habitually  and  repeatedly  under  the  publicities  exacted 
by  law,  things,  good  or  bad,  that  the  non-public  service  corpora- 
tion screens.  The  citizen's  vision  of  the  railway  is  direct.  As 
bearing  on  the  trust,  though  naturally  the  first  target  of  the 
Sherman  act,  the  citizen's  vision   is  almost  necessarily  oblique. 

Hence  the  strange  historical  paradox  in  the  operation  of  the 
Sherman  act  by  which  the  minor  has  superseded  the  major,, 
publicity  has  been  chastised  harder  than  sublety,  the  agent  that 
has  reduced  prices  to  the  consumer  more  sharply  disciplined 
than  the  agent  that  has  raised  them,  and  the  railway  made  not 
only  the  prime  objective  of  a  federal  "anti-trust"  statute  enacted 
twenty  years  ago,  but  just  now  of  a  fresh  statute  still  further 
restrictive  and  without  repeal  of  the  act  of  1890.  The  anomaly 
would  be  more  diverting  were  it  invested  with  fewer  elements  of 
possible  economic  tragedy. 


THE   NEW   EPOCH   IN   RAILWAY  AFFAIRS. 

nPHE  results  of  any  law  are  apt  to  depend  more  on  how  it 
*■  is  administered  and  obeyed  than  on  its  provisions.  The 
statutes  against  murder  in  the  western  states  and  territories  in 
pioneer  days  were  very  good  laws;  but  as  there  were  many  who- 
chose  to  disregard  them  and  public  sentiment  was  rather  lax 
as  to  their  enforcement,  they  did  not  contribute  much  to  the 
peace  and  order  of  society.  The  original  act  to  regulate  com- 
nurce  was  a  good  law.  If  it  had  been  enforced  and  obeyed 
according  to  its  spirit  it  might  have  solved  the  "railway  prob- 
lem." But  the  railways  elected  habitually  to  disobey  it,  and 
the  Interstate  Comm'ssion  and  successive  federal  administra- 
tions enforced  it  but  flabbily.  The  public,  failing  to  see  that  the 
real  trouble  was  not  lack  of  laws,  but  weak  administration  of 
them,  called  for  more  legislation;  and  so  within  the  last  seven 
years   we  have   had  the   Elkins  act,  the   Hepburn   act,   and  the 
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various  measures  passed  this  year,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  that  amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  act. 

While  this  new  "rate  law"  is  in  its  infancy  it  is  a  good 
time  for  all  directly  affected  to  consider  earnestly,  and  per- 
haps even  prayerfully,  what  they  are  going  to  do  about  it. 
The  country  has  taken  giant  strides  along  the  path  of  govern- 
ment regulation  during  the  last  few  years.  The  enactment  of 
this  law  is  one  of  the  longest  of  them.  It  gives  the  Interstate 
Commission  a  control  over  the  initiation  of  railway  rates  such 
as  ten  years  ago  no  one  but  a  Populist  would  have  proposed.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  will  either  hurt  or  help  anyone. 
Like  the  previous  laws  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  its 
effects  will  depend  ma  nly  on  how  it  is  administered  and  obeyed. 

The  present  personnel  and  temper  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  encourage  optimism.  When  the  Hepburn  act  went 
into  effect  four  years  ago  the  commission  was  reorganized  by 
the  appointment  of  four  new  members.  None  of  them  had  ex- 
pert qualitications.  Some  said  and  did  things  for  awhile  that 
drew  criticism  from  and  caused  alarm  to  both  shippers  and 
railway  men.  It  was  whispered  that  certain  of  them  had  not 
doffed  their  interest  in  politics  when  they  put  on  the  duties  of 
commissioners.  But  they  are  all  men  of  ability.  Study  and  ex- 
perience have  increased  and  ripened  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
that  they  bring  to  their  intricate  and  important  duties.  The 
present  temper  of  the  commission  probably  is  about  as  fair  as 
that  of  any  body  of  men  can  be  who  hold  offices  such  as  theirs 
in  a  country  where  public  sentiment  towards  railways  is  what 
it  is  here.  They  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  their  increased 
duties  and  responsibilities — duties  and  responsibilities  in  some 
instances  much  greater  than  they  sought.  No  body  of  men 
could  wield  such  powers  as  they  now  have  in  a  way  that  would 
avoid  frequent  error  and  criticism.  But  if  the  shippers  and  rail- 
ways give  the  commission  a  fair  chance  it  is  probable  that  with 
its  ripened  wisdom  and  increased  sense  of  responsibility  it  will 
arbitrate  with  approximate  justice  between  them. 

Until  very  recently  it  looked  as  if  shippers  as  a  class  would 
insist  that  the  earnings  of  railways  be  restricted  within  the  very 
narrowest  limits  that  the  law  will  permit  Their  attorneys 
contend  that  rates  constitutionally  may  be  reduced  and  held 
down  to  a  point  that  barely  avoids  confiscation ;  and  it  seemed 
that  most  of  them  were  going  to  insist  on  having  their  pound  of 
flesh.  The  success  of  the  mediatory  efforts  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  in  getting  the  meat  packers  to  agree  to  raises  in  their  rates 
is  a  ray  of  sunlight.  The  large  packing  industry  having  been 
convinced  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  not 
to  be  increased  by  arbitrarily  limiting  the  returns  of  one  of 
the  largest  industries  of  all  gives  occasion  to  hope  that  other 
sh'pping  interests  may  be  led  to  see  the  matter  in  the  same 
light.  It  ought  to  be  plain  to  every  thinking  business  man  that 
the  profits  of  any  one  industry  cannot  be  arbitrarily  restricted 
while  the  profits  of  other  concerns  are  not  limited  without  in- 
viting disaster.  The  public  can  perhaps  determine  what  return 
shall  be  earned  on  the  present  investment  in  railways;  but  it 
cannot  compel  future  investments  in  them.  Each  investor  will 
insist  on  having  the  profit  to  which  he  thinks  he  is  entitled, 
regardless  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject;  and  the  effect  of 
providing  that  only  a  small  return  shall  be  derived  from  the 
railway  or  any  other  business  will  simply  be  to  divert  investment 
from  that  business  to  other  businesses  whose  profits  are  not 
limited. 

For  the  passage  of  this  new  legislation  the  railways  them- 
selves are  in  a  negative  sense  largely  responsible.  They  have 
never  obeyed  the  laws  so  well  as  in  the  past  four  years.  But 
their  course  before  that  was  in  many  ways  adapted  to  incur 
public  hostility,  and  their  managers  li.ive  since  shown  a  singular 
incapacity  to  deal  with  pub'ic  sentiment.  We  have  many  great 
railway  executives;  but  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  in 
which  the  ronils  have  been  whipped  in  almost  every  battle  that 
they  have  fought  with  the  shippers  and  ihc  politicians,  shows 
that  we  have  few  railway  statesmen.  It  might  have  been  much 
harder  to  have  passed  the  additional  re<itrictive  laws  if  the  rail- 


ways had  not  been  divided  among  themselves.  But  at  the  very 
inception  of  the  administration's  campaign  for  more  legislation 
the  executives  oftSome  lines  wh  ch  were  especially  anxious  to 
get  legislation  to  legalize  existing  combinations  of  competing 
roads  are  said  to  have  indicated  to  President  Taft  that  if  he 
would  favor  legislation  of  this  kind  they  would  not  vigorously 
oppose  his  other  projects.  The  President  did  recommend  the 
legislation  they  desired,  but  could  not  get  it  passed.  Meantime 
when  the  amendments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  were  being 
considered  the  railways  failed  to  make  adequate  appearances 
before  the  senate  and  house  committees  by  witnesses  represent- 
ing them  ether  as  a  whole  or  in  any  considerable  number;  and 
consequently  the  bill  was  reported  by  committees  and  weighed  by 
a  public  which  never  had  heard  the  railway  case  fully  presented 
from  different  points  of  view.  The  ab'est  opposition  to  the  im- 
portant provision  giving  the  commission  power  to  restrain  ad- 
vances in  rates  came  not  from  the  railways,  but  from  the 
Railway  Business  Association.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  law  passed  contains  none  of  the  provisions 
of  the  administration's  original  bill  which  the  railways  wanted, 
and  all  of  the  provisions  which  they  did  not  want,  except  that 
giving  the  comm'ssion  power  to  regulate  the  issuance  of  securi- 
ties, with  the  addition  of  several  radical  clauses  which  were 
forced  into  it  by  the  "insurgents." 

Now  that  the  Mann-Elkins  bill  has  been  passed  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  railways'  course  in  reference  to  it  will  be  more 
statesmanlike  than  was  their  opposition  to  it.  Recent  decisions 
of  the  courts  concede  to  the  commission  very  large  powers. 
Government  regulation  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  a  matter  of  legal 
technicalities  and  becoming  almost  wholly  a  question  of  public 
expediency.  No  one  will  blame  the  roads  for  contesting  any 
provisions  of  the  act  or  orders  of  the  commission  that  they 
believe  unconstitutional.  But  their  wisest  course  in  future  will 
be  to  try  to  work  more  with  the  shippers  and  the  comm'ssion 
and  less  against  them.  It  is  h'gh  time  for  the  commission,  the 
shippers  and  the  railways  to  strive  very  hard  to  "get  together." 
They  have  some  conflicting  interests.  But  they  have  one  para- 
mount interest  in  common.  This  is  in  the  development  of  good 
and  adequate  facilities  of  transportation.  And  the  development 
of  these  facilities  is  not  going  to  be  promoted  by  the  continuance 
of  the  incessant  bickerings  and  conflicts  of  recent  years.  More 
important  still  is  it  that  the  railways  shall  try  to  get  closer 
to  the  public.  How  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
administer  existing  laws,  and  whether  there  will  be  more  regu- 
latory laws,  will  depend  on  public  opinion ;  and  what  public 
opinion  will  be  will  depend  very  much  on  what  the  railways  do 
to  conciliate  and  educate  it.  Public  sentiment  will  be  best 
educated  by  consistently  telling  the  public  the  plain  truth  about 
the  railway  business;  and,  of  course,  if  the  facts  are  to  be  told 
the  roads  must  so  conduct  themselves  that  there  will  be  the 
fewest  practicable  number  of  facts  to  tell  of  which  they  will  be 
ashamed. 

With  the  wages  of  labor  and  other  expenses  of  railway  opera- 
tion rising;  with  the  roads  struggling  to  increase  their  rates; 
and  with  new  laws  imposing  added  restrictions  and  duties  on 
railways  and  giving  the  commission  greatly  enlarged  powers,  the 
present  marks  an  epoch  not  only  in  the  history  of  transportation, 
but  perhaps  also  in  the  history  of  industry  and  government  in 
this  country.  In  previous  attempts  to  solve  the  railway  problem 
most  of  those  directly  interested  have  shown  more  disposition 
to  follow  a  familiar  parody  of  the  Golden  Rule — ^"Do  others  as 
they  would  do  you,  and  do  them  first" — rather  than  to  follow 
the  rule  itself.  The  Golden  Rule,  however,  is  the  summation 
not  merely  of  piety,  but  also  of  common  sense;  and  if  the  com- 
mission, the  shippers  and  the  railways  could  be  persuaded  to 
try  earnestly  to  apply  it  to  present  conditions,  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  might  be  brought  nearer.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  continue  to  apply  the  parody  of  the  rule  there  is 
apt  to  be  created  a  situation  relief  from  which  the  country  may 
seek  by  throwing  itself  into  the  socialistic  arms  of  government 
ownership. 


h  I  \    I.  i:mo. 
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NEW    BOOKS. 


Comfiiratitt  .-tnalysit  of  Kmlroad  Ktforts.  11.  H.  CopcUiul  &  Son,  Nrw 
Ynrk.  Scvrii  cliarln,  Ituiiiul  iir|iaralcly  ifi  foldcm,  Id  in.  x  AMi  In. 
I'tiblmlird  antitinlly. 

This  set  of  charts  shows  the  income  account,  profit  ■iiul  loss 
account,  balance  sheet  and  important  physical  and  traflTic  statis- 
tics for  110  railways,  80  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  .'JO, 
190P,  and  IIO  for  the  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1909.  Tlic 
figures  given  show  not  only  the  total  amount  of  the  various 
accounts  as  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  railways,  but  ti^'"y 
are  also  worked  out  on  unit  b.ises  to  afTord  comparisons  between 
the  difTercnt  road.^.  Each  chart  contains  figures  for  a  group  of 
roads  operating  in  the  same  section  of  the  country  and  presun-- 
ably  under  more  or  less  similar  conditions.  The  object  ot  the 
analysis  is  to  reduce  the  figures  to  units  which  arc  log'cally 
comparable  for  difTercnt  roads.  Earnings,  for  instance,  are  givjii 
on  a  per  mile  operated  basis,  on  a  per  revenue  train-mile  ba.-iis, 
and  on  per  ton-milo  and  per  passenger-mile  bases;  and  the  same 
kind  of  painstaking  comparison  is  made  between  difTercnt  classes 
of  expenses.  The  balance  sheet  shows  capitalization  on  a  per 
mile-owned  basis.  Before  the  classification  of  revenues  and  ex- 
penses prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
put  into  effect  it  would  have  been  impossible  accurately  to  com- 
pare in  detail  a  number  of  roads  in  the  way  that  the  Copeiand 
analysis  docs.  Now,  even  since  the  adoption  of  the  classificatira 
by  all  important  roads,  it  would  take  a  skilled  statistician  m;ny 
hours,  if  not  days,  to  make  as  careful  an  analysis  of  a  singh 
road's  annual  report  as  is  made  for  each  of  these  110  roads.  One 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  form  and  meaning  of  railway  ac- 
counts could  not  learn  anything  in  particular  from  these  compara- 
tive analyses.  They  should  be,  however,  of  very  great  value  to 
those  who  understand  the  meaning  of  railway  accounts,  and  cht-ir 
value  increases  in  proportion  to  the  greater  knowledge  that  is 
possessed  by  the  one  who  uses  them. 

Probably  there  are  no  unit  figures  of  comp.irison  between  dif- 
ferent roads  that  are  entirely  satisfactory,  but  having  at  one's 
command  unit  figures  for  a  great  number  of  roads  adds  im- 
mensely to  the  accuracy  with  which  one  can  judge  of  the  earning 
power,  adequacy  of  maintenance  expenditures,  financial  condition, 
etc..  of  any  one  given  road.  For  instance,  it  may  mean  compara- 
tively little  to  know  that  a  given  road  spent  $600  for  repairs  and 
renewals  of  passenger  cars  in  a  given  year,  but  if  this  unit  figure 
can  be  readily  compared  with  the  sums  spent  by  a  number  of  other 
roads  operating  in  the  same  territory,  and  under  like  conditions, 
the  figure  for  the  given  road  takes  on  some  meaning.  The  entirely 
unique  feature  of  the  analysis  is  the  care  and  thoroughness  with 
which  figures  are  reduced  to  units  that  have  a  real  meaning,  as. 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  repairs  and  renewals  of  equipment, 
which  figures  are  shown  not  on  a  basis  of  mileage  operated,  which 
is  entirely  illogical  but  is  nevertheless  often  used  in  making  com- 
parisons, but  on  a  basis  of  cost  per  unit  of  equipment  and  cost 
per  mile  run  per  unit  of  equipment.  Besides  this  unique  feature 
the  analysis  gives  figures  that  are  uniform,  both  for  what  they 
represent  and  in  their  method  of  derivation,  a  result  that  would 
have  been  impossible  before  the  railways  were  compelled  to  make 
returns  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  charts  should  prove  of  great  value  to  the  statistical 
department  of  any  bank  or  bond  house  dealing  in  railway 
securities,  and  should  also  be  of  much  use  to  the  higher  officers 
of  railways,  more  especially  to  higher  financial  officers,  but 
also  to  the  higher  engineering  and  operating  officers.  The  work 
is  in  a  class  entirely  by  itself  as  far  as  we  know.  Mnnuals 
containing  railway  and  industrial  statistics  are  avowedly  for 
reference  only,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  nnnual  re- 
ports or  to  the  returns  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  get  more  detailed  figures.  In  the  Copeland  an.ilysis  all 
the  essential  figures  that  most  railway  reports  contain  are 
given  and  in  addition  there  is  a  wealth  of  information  in 
the  form  of  derived  figures  that  lays  before  one  facts  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  about 
a  property. 


5Ucllcr^  to  the  i£dtlov. 


LOCOMOTIVE    HEADLIGHTS. 

Irintoii.    N.   J.,    Jiiiif    2«.    I'»I0. 

lo   I  III.  l.iiiTok  OK  I  UK  Kaii.wav  A(;k  Gazette: 

In  the  article  on  Locomotive  Headlights,  in  your  issue  of  June 
•JO.  you  s.iy  that  the  original  purpose  of  carrying  a  light  at 
the  head  end  of  a  locomotive  was  probably  to  enable  the  engine- 
man  to  see  obstructions  on  the  track  ahead. 

Is  this  historically  correct?  It  has  always  been  my  opinion, 
and  I  believe  that  the  history  of  the  locomotive  heidiight  on 
English  railways  will  corroborate  it,  that  the  original  purpo.se 
of  the  locomotive  headlight  was  simply  to  indicate  the  front 
end  of  the  train,  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  direction  in  which  the 
train  was  moving. 

From  my  own  railway  experience,  I  am  also  of  the  opinion 
that  to-day  the  primary  use  of  the  headlight  is  to  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  the  train  is  headed,  and  that  any  assistance 
that  the  headlight  may  be  to  the  engineman  in  enabling  him  to 
see  obstructions  on  the  track  ahead  is  incidental  rather  than 
essential. 

ALEX.    r.    GEST. 
Superintendent. 


DISTANT    SIGNALS   THAT   ARE    TOO    DISTANT. 


CliiciKo.   June    17,    1910. 
To  THE  EuiTOR  OF  THE  RAILWAY  ACE  GAZETTE: 

In  your  criticism  June  10  of  my  remarks  on  distant  signals, 
I  think  you  were  acting  under  a  misapprehension.  What  I  had 
in  mind  in  saying  that  the  distant  indication  might  be  valueless 
if  placed  too  far  away  from  the  home  signal,  was  the  situation 
where  such  distant  indication  is  from  two  and  one-half  to  five 
miles  away,  as  quite  frequently  happens,  especially  on  single 
track.  I  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  in  such  cases 
very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  distant  indication. 
I  do  not  consider  4,000  or  -3,000  ft.  an  excessive  distance. 

As  to  the  matter  of  handling  trains  of  different  speeds  and 
classes,  you  will  see  what  my  ideas  on  the  subject  are  by  refer- 
ring to  a  letter  of  mine  which  you  published  some  time  ago. 
This  was  illustrated  with  several  diagrams  showing  signal  aspects. 

I  think  a  careful  reading  of  my  article  will  show  that  what  I 
recommended  as  best  practice  was  the  use,  where  blocks  must 
necessarily  be  very  long,  of  intermediate  distant  signals;  and 
that  I  merely  suggested  that  possibly  in  some  cases  it  might  be 
as  well  to  omit  the  distant  indication  altogether.  I  could  refer 
to  several  roads  where  such  practice  is  consistently  followed. 

W.    H.    ARKENBURGH, 
Special    Engineer.    Rock   Island    T.-nes. 


Chicago,  June  20.  1910. 

To  THE  Editor  ok  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

I  have  read  the  article  in  your  issue  of  June  10,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Arkenburgh,  on  "The  principles  governing  the  arrangement  of 
automatic  block  signals."  There  are  some  good  points  in  this 
article,  but  I  would  particularly  criticise  that  part  of  it  relating 
to  distant  signal  indications.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
his  statements  are  his  own  personal  deductions  rather  than 
something  supported  by  any  operating  officer  with  whom  he  may 
have  come  in  contact  as  your  editorial  suggests.  Several  western 
roads  have  installed  three-position  signals,  and  others  are  begin- 
ning to  do  it:  and  certainly  Mr.  Arkenburgh's  statement,  that 
the  distant  signal  ceases  to  be  of  practical  value  and  is  an  ab- 
surdity, is  not  a  fact  borne  out  by  the  results  obtained  on  the 
Rock  Island  road,  where  three-position  signals  have  been  in  use 
for  some  years  on  lines  of  both  heavy  and  thin  traffic  and 
where  a  large  number  of  this  particular  type  of  signal  is  being 
installed  every  year.  a.  g.  shaver. 

Signal  Engineer,  Rock  Island  Lints. 
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PROFITS  OF  AMERICAN    RAILWAYS,   AS    ILLUSTRATED 
BY  THE    ILLINOIS  CENTRAL. 


BY    HOWARD    C.    BROWNSON,    PH.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  through- 
out the  United  States  that  incorporated  industries  are  receiv- 
ing excessive  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public.  The 
railways,  on  account  of  their  public  nature  and  their  monopo- 
listic character,  have  been  singled  out  for  especial  criticism. 
In  a  specific  way  this  attitude  has  found  expression  in  heavily 
increased  taxation  and  a  persistent  demand  for  material  re- 
ductions   in   both    freight   and   passenger   rates. 

The  strength  of  the  movement  lies  in  its  vagueness.  The 
press  and  public  speakers  have  flooded  the  country  with  gen- 
eral statements  accusing  the  roads  of  receiving  larger  profits 
than  they  should,  and  these  accusations  are  believed  by  large 
portions  of  the  population.  The  saying  goes,  ■'\\'here  there  is 
smoke  there  is  fire,"  and  despite  the  vague  and  general  char- 
acter of  many  of  the  charges  and  the  sensationalism  of  popular 
writers  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  owners  of  not 
a  few  roads,  for  example,  the  Union  Pacific,  have  received 
handsome  returns  on  their  cash  investment. 

Nevertheless,  the  careful  student  of  railway  capitalization 
must  ask  the  question.  Are  all  the  elements  of  the  problem 
taken  into  account  even  in  the  flagrant  cases  of  stock  water- 
ing? A  half  truth  is  often  more  dangerous  than  an  absolute 
falsehood  and  the  calm  judgment  of  the  .\mcrican  people 
should  insist  on  examination  of  railway  capitalization  that  takes 
into  consideration  all  the  factors.  Then,  and  then  only,  has 
the  public  a  right  to   make  a  decision. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  .\mcrican  railway  finance  has 
been  so  checkered  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to-day  to  ex- 
tract from  the  maze  of  stock  and  bond  issues  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  present  cash  investment  in  our  transportation 
system  as  a  whole.  Stock  watering,  necessary  and  unnecessary 
discount  on  securities,  capital  expenditures  made  from  income, 
tremendous  obsolescence  of  property  due  to  progress  and  im- 
provements, accompanied  by  equally  great  appreciation  of  real 
estate,  poor  accounting,  and  unwise,  sometimes  fraudulent, 
financial  management,  all  have  combined  to  make  any  estimate 
of  present  cash  investment  a  Chinese  puzzle. 

While  reasonable  knowledge  of  investment  in  railway  trans- 
portation is  impossible  for  the  roads  as  a  whole  it  is  not  for 
a  few  conservatively  managed  and  operated  systems  such  as  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  the  Burlington  and 
the  Illinois  Central.  In  systems  of  that  type  a  careful  and  de- 
tailed study  of  the  mass  of  data  contained  in  published  reports 
should  establish  with  a  reasonable  margin  of  error  the  approxi- 
mate cash  investment  in  the  property  and  the  net  return  to  the 
different  classes  of  investors.  After  all,  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
marked  difference  should  exist  in  the  return  on  cash  invest- 
ment made  on  different  large  systems  in  the  same  territory  for 
a  period  of,  say,  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Stock  watering  and  errors 
in  accounting  can  affect  only   the  nominal  returns. 

OS  the  various  large  roads  just  mentioned  the  writer  has 
chosen  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  during  the  past  four  years  he  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  its  history  and  of  its  traffic,  operating  and  financial 
statistics  for  a  history  of  the  system  now  in  preparation.  In 
the  second  place,  the  Illinois  Central  is  typical  of  what  is  best 
in  American  railway  management.  It  has  had  a  continuous 
history  of  slightly  over  sixty  years.  Its  management,  espe- 
cially in  financial  matters,  has  been  conservative ;  it  has  been 
operated  solely  in  the  interest  of  its  shareholders  and  of  the 
public;  its  sound  credit  has  enabled  it  to  acquire  dependent 
lines  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  a  cash  basis;  and,  above  all. 
the  accounting  systems  of  the  parent  and  most  of  the  acquired 
lines  have  been  reliable,  reasonably  accurate,  fairly  detailed  and 
kept  in  accordanrr  with  the  best  practices  of  the  times. 

Moreover,  such  a  study  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
nil  account  of  the  typical  character  of  its  territory.  The  Illinois 
(  entral,  extending  as  it  does  from  Omaha  and  Chicago  on  the 


nortii  to  New  Orleans  and  Savannah  on  the  south,  includes 
a  territorj-  where  differences  in  climate,  population,  physical 
conditions,  business  methods,  industrial  pursuits,  nature  of 
traffic  and  standards  of  operation  make  the  returns  of  the  road 
fairly   typical    of   the   country   as   a   whole. 

The  primary  object  of  this  study  is  to  ascertain  just  what 
has  been  the  cash  investment  in  the  undertaking  and  what  profits 
the  owners  have  made  on  their  cash  investment.  The  legal  or- 
ganization of  the  system  is  rather  complicated  and  in  its  public 
reports  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  error,  omis- 
sion and  duplication.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  statistics 
are  confined  to  those  lines  operated  directly  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  (excluding  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  Indianapolis  Southern  and  the  Central  of  Georgia) 
a  total  of  4,550.0-1  miles,  and  the  balance  sheet  and  income  ac- 
counts have  been  rearranged  so  that  assets,  capitalization  and 
income  cover  the  same  mileage.  As  indicated  later,  the  assets 
have  been  placed  on  what  is  practically  a  cash  basis  while 
discounts,  stock  dividends,  etc.,  have  been  eliminated.  In  brief, 
the  aim  has  been  to  rearrange  the  accounts  as  if  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  classification  of  accounts  had  been  in 
effect  since   1851. 

At  first  sight  it  seemed  utterly  hopeless  to  adjust  to  that 
standard  accounts  of  some  fifty  odd  corporations  extending 
over  a  period  of  sixty  years,  especially  when  poor  accounting 
methods  or  destruction  of  reliable  statistics  made  most  of  the 
reports  almost  worthless.  However,  as  the  figures  have  been 
patiently  examined  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  results  with 
the  probability  of  only   reasonable  error. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  companies  to  their  shareholders, 
to  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  and  to  the  state  and  federal 
railway  commissions  have  been  the  basis  of  estimates.  Those 
reports  are  of  three  kinds:  (a)  those  of  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co. 
proper;  (b)  those  of  subsidiary  lines  built  by  the  I.  C.  R.  R. 
Co. ;  (c)  those  of  subsidiary  lines  purchased  or  leased  by  the 
I.  C.  R.  R.  Co. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  give  detailed  in- 
formation as  to  all  construction  work  and  improvements 
handled  by  that  company  and  as  to  cash  received  from  practi- 
cally all  securities  sold  directly  to  the  public.  From  them 
it  has  been  possible  to  secure  an  itemized  statement  of  the 
cost  of  the  I.  C.  C.  R.  R.  proper  (705.5  mi.)  and  capital  ex- 
penditures on  acquired  lines  (except  D.  &  S.  C.)  after  acquisi- 
tion, cash  paid  in  by  shareholders,  net  receipts  from  sales  of 
land  grant,  net  increase  applied  to  capital  account,  and  cash 
received  from  I.  C.  R.  R.  mortgage  bonds.  These  statistics 
agree  with  the  sworn  statements  submitted  to  the  Illinois  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commission  and  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  all  accounts  prior  to  1876  were  carefully 
examined  by  a  special  committee  of  English  and  Dutch  stock- 
holders. 

In  addition  to  the  itemized  expenditures  of  the  I.  C.  R.  R. 
Co.  there  exist  complete  statements  of  the  cost  of  the  sub- 
sidiary lines  built  directly  by  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  These  state- 
ments can  be  found  in  the  oflSces  of  the  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  railway  commissions  or  in  reports  of  the  Illinois 
Central. 

These  two  sources  cover  $22!),  163,229.52  out  of  the  estimated 
assets  of  $316,543,690.56;  and,  unless  there  is  actual  fraud  in 
the  accounts  of  the  corporation,  may  be  taken  as  substantially 
correct. 

The  accounts  of  subsidiary  roads  built  independently  of  the 
Central  and  subsetiuently  acquired  are  a  serious  source  of 
error.  In  practically  all  instances,  however,  nn  itemized  state- 
ment of  original  cost  of  construction  was  secured.  With  those 
statements  as  a  basis  all  subsequent  changes  in  the  balance 
sheet  were  carefully  checked  with  amounts  received  from  sale 
of  securities,  increases  in  equii)ment,  improvements  in  right  of 
way  and  construction  account,  growth  of  both  gross  and  net 
earnings,  market  value  of  prnperty,  etc..  etc.  Rough  approxi 
mations  of  probable  cost  of  construction  were  made  and 
any  variations  from  this  standard  were  examined.  Main 
tenance   charges  per   unit  of  equipment   or  track  were  checked 
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up.  W'licro  cvkU-iui-  .slinwcil  a  (lr|ir<-i'i;ilii>ii  of  pi'M' 
erty  tlic  assrts  wvtc  written  down  in  :i  lilicral  manner. 
In  thf  case  of  the  soulliern  roads  very  heavy  aniuiints  were 
written  ofT  for  depreciation  durinK  and  after  the  civil  war. 
Since  the  cost  of  a  given  ainotnit  of  e(|uiptTient  is  easily  a-iccr- 
lainablc  and  .since  right  of  way  and  terminal  construction  in 
a  level  conntry  will  have  a  cost  somewhere  hetwecn  known 
maxima  and  minima,  any  padding  of  consirnclion  or  capital 
accounts  oi  material  extent  hecomes  evident.  Tims,  hy  check- 
ing the  expenditures  of  one  road  against  those  of  other  roads 
in  similar  territory  a  further  check  was  ohfained.  Moreover, 
when  the  companies  were  purchased  by  the  Illinois  Central 
the  estimated  valuation  of  assets  had  an  additional  check  in 
the  cash  or  cash  equivalent  price  paid  by  the  purchaser.  The 
writer,  so  far  as  he  has  willingly  erred,  has  erred  on  the 
side  of  conservatism,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  many  of  the 
Statements  are  loo  low. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  these  accpiircd  lines  at  time  of 
purchase  amounted  to  $87,:!80,t()1.01,  or  approximately  $11,- 
000,000  in  excess  of  the  cash  investment  of  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co. 
Against  this  should  be  set  approximately  seven  to  eight  mil- 
lions of  net  earnings  applicfl  to  construction  account  during 
the  period  of  reorganization  and  not  taken  into  account  in 
the  company's  reports.  Since  all  the  lines,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Dubuque  &  Sioux  City  and  the  St.  L.,  A.  &  T.  H., 
were  purcliased  at  foreclosure  sale,  mostly  at  a  time  of  panic, 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  original  investors  lost  very 
heavily,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  southern  lines.* 

On  the  whole,  the  greatest  source  of  danger  lies  in  depre- 
ciation of  property.  The  writer  has  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  saying  that,  the  total  investment  in  the  system  charged 
to  capital  account  is  considerably  in  excess  of  even  his  fig- 
ures. The  lines,  particularly  since  1890,  have  been  kept  up 
to  the  best  standard  of  American  maintenance,  but  no  one 
can  say  whether  that  is  sufficient.  Personally,  the  writer  be- 
lieves the  actual  cost  of  duplication  on  the  Illinois  Central 
would  run  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  or  more  below  original 
investment,  but  if  that  is  true  it  would  apply  with  greater 
force  to  the  roads  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  great 
appreciation  of  real  estate,  however,  would  more  than  bal- 
ance any  depreciation.  For  the  system  the  writer  hazards  an 
estimate  of  $-50,000,000  as  the  present  value  of  the  real  estate 
of  the  corporation  in  excess  of  original  cost. 

As  an  independent  check  on  the  capital  expenditures  the 
writer  made  an  estimate  of  the  receipts  from  securities,  in- 
come, land,  etc.,  as  reduced  to  a  cash  basis.  Perhaps  the  best 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  the  fact  that  the  esti- 
mates of  capital  expenditures  and  capital  receipts,  each  made 
entirely  independent  of  the  other,  balance  within  two  and  a 
half  million  dollars,  or  under  1  per  cent.  Since  practically 
all  securities  of  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  were  placed  at  the  best 
current  market  rates  without  stock  bonuses  or  other  devices 
of  poor  credit,  the  discount  is  a  negligible  factor.  Three  per 
cent,  and  3%  per  cent,  bonds  were  sold  at  discounts  of 
from  $oO  to  $300  per  bond,  but  this  is  only  a  nominal  dis- 
count, since  the  saving  in  interest  is  supposed  to  eliminate  the 
discount  by  the  time  the  bonds  mature.  Practically,  the  capi- 
talization is  without  water  except  for  less  than  $ti,000.000  of 
stock  dividends  distributed  prior  to  1869. 

With   these  explanations    let  ub  now   take  up   the  statements 

showing  the  capitalization  and  return   on  cash  invested   in  the 

system.     Table  1  is  a  statement  of  the  cash  value  of  assets  for 

the  operated  mileage  and  the  par  value  of  securities  outstanding 

in  the  hands  of  the  public.f 

Table  l.t— ■Assets  and  Liabilities,  June  30,  1909. 
Astels. 

Capital   Assets — Railway  and  equipment 5269,786,406.00 

Bonds     ■  18.422.062.00 

Stocks 3,772,324.00 

$291,930,792.96 

'This  covers  a  mileage  at  time  of  purchase  of  something  over  8,600  miles 
of  main  and  branch  lines. 

tSecurities  in  various  trust  funds  are  regarded  as  in  the  hands  ot  the 
public. 

tThis  and  subsequent  tables  cover  merely  the  mileage  operated  directly 
by  the  Illinois  Central  R.R.  Co. 


Cnrrrnt   Aniicli   »18,677.698.68 

Deferred    Axels    2,649,642.92 

('oiilingrnl     Anvcta     H,48&,li01.10 

Total   AmicH    ...$316,643,690.66 

Liabililitt 
(In  the  hands  of  public.) 

Capital  Liabilities— Canital  Stock   |109.273,900.00 

LeiiKed     line    stocks 9,989.800.00 

I ).   &   .S.   C.  slock   83,300.00 

Stock    $1 19,297,060.00 

I'mi.Icd  drill,  Illinois  Central  H.K.* $U9,8«9,000.00 

I'midrd  drill,  C,  .St.  I-.  &  N.  0 16,154,000.00 

iMiiwlcd  dclil,   I).  &  S.  C 2,7«0,0>»3.80 

I'undcd  debt,  C.  A.  &  N 60,000.00 

Funded   debt    $188,166,148.80 

$258,166.1 43.80 

Current    Liabilities    9,324,883.90 

Deferred    Liabilities    3.047,41.'S.46 

Contingent  Liabilities   1,283,001.89 

Miscellaneous — Miscellaneous     funds $6,454,289,53 

Surplus     38,268,457.98 

44,722,747.51 

Total    Net   Liabilities    $316,543,690.56 

•Excludes  $25,000,000  4  per  cent,  collateral  trust  bonds  of  1953,  repre- 
senting investment  in  Yazoo  &  Mississippi   Valley  K.K. 

For  the  operated  mileage,  therefore,  the  net  liabilities  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  are  less  by  nearly  $4.j,000,000  than  the  cash 
value  of  the  assets  exclusive  of  real  estate  appreciation.  Since 
the  present  liability  of  3  per  cent,  and  SVs  per  cent,  long  time 
bonds  is  under  their  nominal  par  the  real  surplus  is  very  much 
larger. 

Table  2  shows  the  net  cash  receipts  of  the  system  applicable 
to  capital  amounts  and  the  sources  of  expenditure.  Allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  refunding  operations,  and  securities 
used  to  purchase  subsidiary  lines  are  rated  at  equivalent  cash 
price. 

Tabi  E  2. — Cash   Receipts  and  Expenditures  on  Capital  Account— March   20, 

1851,   to  June  30,   1909. 

Receipts 

Capital  stock — Illinois  Central   R.R $103,858,740.00 

Capital  stock— C,   S.   L.  &  N.  0 2,000,000.00 

$105.8.58,740.00 

Funded    debt*     140,901,720.00 

Net    income     50,480,719.00 

Miscellaneous    liabilities    16,983.099.00 

Profit  on  subsidiary  lines   11,824,754.00 

Total    Receipts $326,048,832.00 

Expenditures. 

Construction     account     $269,786,406.00 

Stocks  and  bonds    22,194.386.00 

Miscellaneous    assets     31,310,619.00 

Miscellaneous      2,757,421.00 

Total  Expenditures   $326,048,832.00 

•The  difference  between  this  item  and  the  nominal  net  funded  debt  is 
due  to  the  retirement  of  $17,000,000  construction  bonds  by  receipts  from 
the  land  grant. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  shareholders  either  directly 
or  indirectly  have  provided  over  half  the  entire  receipts,  although 
the  nominal  net  debt  exceeds  the  capital  account  (including 
leased  line  stock)  by  over  thirty  millions. 

In  the  year  1909  the  income  account  stood  as  follows,  ex- 
cluding duplication  due  to  inter-system  accounting: 

Table  3. — Income  Account.* — Year  ending  June  30,  1909. 

Net  operating  income    $13,454,229.76 

Income  from  investments 697,850.86 

$14,162,030.62 

Fixed  charges  5,713,078.08 

Surplus  for  the  year $8,449,002.54 

Dividends     7.752,995.50 

Surplus  above  dividendst $696,007.04 

Per  cent. 

Earned  on  total  investment,  t 4.4S 

Net  earnings  from  operation  applied  to  capital  acc't.§  4.79 

Paid  on  total   investment    4.26 

Paid  on  capital  account   4.79 

Average  rate  interest — par  outstanding.^! 3.92 

.^verage   rate   interest — cash  dividend.|| 4.39 

Dividend    rate    7.00 

Dividend  on  cash  invested  by  shareholders 7.39 

Dividend  on  cash  plus  accumulations  of  net  income..  5.04 
Applicable   to    dividends   on    cash    invested    by    share- 
holders      .' g.i4 

•Excludes  income  received  from  subsidiary  companies. 

tThis  surplus  exceeds  that  given  in  the  annual  report  by  $162,890.27,  most 
of  which  is  represented  by  net  earnings  expended  in   D.  &  S.  C. 

JTotal  income  applied  to  balance   sheet  statement  of  assets. 

JNet  earnings  from  operation  applied  to  construction  account  plus  cash, 
supplies  and  other  strictly  cash  assets. 

ilFixcd  charges  less  sin'kinR  fund  charges,  rentals  of  line  and  interest  paid 
on  money  borrowed. 

n  Excludes  from  funded  debt  $14,000,000  retired  by  receipts  from  land 
grant. 
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Considering  that  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  good  in- 
vestments such  as  P.  R.  R.,  U.  P.  R.  R.  or  I.  C.  R.  R.  4  per 
cent,  bonds,  for  1909  was  over  4  per  cent.,  the  above  shows 
that  the  net  return  on  the  investment  in  the  Illinois  Central 
was  not  particularly  remunerative.  A  single  year,  however, 
is  a  very  poor  criterion  of  a  company's  earning  capacity,  and 
to  show  the  profits  of  the  railway  there  is  attached  Table  4, 
which  gives  the  net  results  for  52  years  from  1858  to  1909. 

In  this  table,  capital  account  includes  construction  account 
(«.  e.,  railway  and  equipment)  plus  supplies,  cash  and  miscel- 
laneous assets  of  tangible  character,  but  not  securities,  paper  or 
other  forms  of  non-tangible  assets. 

Col.   A — Net   earnings    from  operation   applied   to   capital   ac- 
count. 
Col.  B — Dividend  rate. 

Col.  C — Net  income  applicable  to  dividends  applied  to  cash 
invested  by  shareholders. 

Col.  D — Dividends  paid  applied  to  cash  invested  by  share- 
holders. 

Col.  E — Dividends  paid  applied  to  bid,  plus  accumulations 
of  surplus,  i.e.,  equity  of  shareholders. 

Table  4. — Return  on  Investment.     (See  Notes  below.) 

, Per  cent. , 

Year.  A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 

1858 1.55  ..  '6.65  

1859 1.78  '4.32  

1860 3.02  4  0.67  0.71  0.71 

1861 4.04  4  1.96  1.88  1.68 

1862 5.39  4  4.81  2.08  2.08 

1863 6.75  6  9.95  5.17  5.17 

1864 7.33  8  12.32  8.00  8.00 

1865 6.47  10  10.23  10.77  10.77 

1866 6.37  10  9.95  11.85  11.83 

1867 7.22  10  13.43  11.85  11.85 

1868 7.15  10  13.24  11.85  11.85 

1869 8.45  10  15.21  12.80  12.80 

1870 7.52  10  14.45  12.80  12.80 

1871 6.96  10  12.48  12.80  12.80 

1872 5.73  10  8.46  12.80  12.80 

1873 7.35  10  13.10  12.80  12.80 

1874 6.97  8  10.98  9.95  9.95 

1875 6.91  8  9.60  9.95  9.95 

1876 5.72  8  7.21  9.95  9.95 

1877 6.40  4  8.91  4.97  4.97 

1878 7.04  6  10.50  7.48  7.30 

1879 7.38  6  11.83  7.48  7.11 

1880 7.95  6  13.06  7.48  6.82 

1881 7.32  7  11.94  8.73  7.60 

1882 7.72  8  14.90  8.73  7.35 

1883 6.90  8  15.91  9.95  7.81 

1884 6.21  10  13.06  12.48  9.55 

1885 6.11  8  12.07  8.95  7.86 

1886 5.92  7  11.40  8.73  6.38 

1887 5.89  7  12.91  8.33  6.55 

1888 4.23  6  6.80  6.95  5.37 

1889 4.69  3  3.87  3.47  2.69 

1890 4.48  6  7.59  6.95  5.36 

1891 4.17  5  5.68  5.69  4.51 

1892 4.07  5  5.78  5.69  4.50 

1898 4.45  5  5.89  5.62  4.55 

1894 4.83  5  6.65  5.62  4.54 

1895 4.36  5  5.66  5.62  4.49 

1896 4.80  6  6.57  5.58  4.41 

1897 4.24  5  5.92  5.58  4.48 

1898 4.93  a  9.33  5.58  4.46 

1899 4.75  5  9.21  5.58  4.34 

1900 5.08  5.05     10.59  6.04  4.74 

1901 6.41  6  11.62  6.58  4.85 

1902 6.83  6  13.08  6.46  5.03 

1008 S.68  «  11.99  6.88  4.96 

1904 6.01  6  9.90  6.38  4.75 

1906 6.57  7  11.31  7.42  5.39 

1B08 6.88  7  1.'.12  7.42  5.15 

1007 6.87  7  13.01  7.42  5  07 

1908 4.74  7  8.92  7.42  4.89 

1909 4.79  7  7.88  7.39  6  04 

Average 5.69  6.02       9.48  7.60  6.61 

•Deficit. 

Columin  It.  n  anfl  F„  interest  dividend  on  full  paid  stock  1860  1868.  1889 

half  year  rndinR  June  80th,   1880. 

Owing  to  changes  in  (isca!  year,  an  extra  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  should  be 
added  to  the  table.     (This  is  taken  account  of  in  the  average.) 

Column  1877  marks  the  beginning  of  the  real  accumulation  of  surplui 
earnings.  I'rior  to  that  year  currcnl  surplusr^  and  defirils  bal- 
anced each  other. 

The  next  query  is:  How  much  is  the  property  worth  at 
the  present  time?  There  can  be  no  better  standard  than  that 
of  the  stock  market.  At  date  of  writing,  March  31.  1910. 
Illinois  Central  stock  is  selling  for  140,  or  $153,014,400  for 
the  1,002,!)CO  shares  oiitstnnding;  just  $-J9, 155,600  more  than 
the  cash  actually  paid  in.  This  price  is  considerably  under 
the  average  of  the  past  fen  years.  In  other  words  ihc  share- 
holders, i.e.,  the  owners,  of  the  Illinois  Central  have  received, 
during  the  past  5'J  years,  an  average  dividend  of  ".(>  per  cent, 
on  the  cash   actually   invested  and   in  addition   have   a  property 


worth  at  least  $50,000,000  more  than  that  which  they  put  into  it. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  large  share  of  this 
surplus  is  due  to  the  original  federal  land  grant.  The  federal 
government,  through  the  state  of  Illinois,  gave  the  railway 
2,500,000  acres  of  land  to  have  a  direct  rail  line  from  Chicago 
to  Mobile.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  aid  the  road  would  not 
have  been  built  for  at  least  a  decade,  perhaps  never,  and  the 
profits  from  this  grant  must  be  regarded  as  a  bonus  given  by 
the  government  for  military  and  political  reasons.  From  1851 
to  1906  the  company  received  from  the  land  grant  a  net  total 
of  $27,725,689.29.  In  return  the  state  of  Illinois  has  received 
from  $250,000  to  $700,000  a  year  in  taxes  (7  per  cent,  charter 
tax)  over  and  above  the  average  paid  by  other  Illinois  roads. 
Allowing  for  enhanced  credit,  interest  on  receipts  from  grant 
in  excess  of  payments  to  the  state,  etc.,  etc.,  the  land  grant 
might  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000 
of  the  surplus. 

Omitting  this  special  feature,  which  is  not  applicable  to  most 
of  the  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  profits  of  the 
shareholders  may  be  stated  as  an  average  dividend  of  7.6 
per  cent,  and  a  surplus  derived  from  railway  rates  of  from 
$25,000,000  to  $30,000,000. 

Whether  this  seems  large  or  small  depends  on  the  view- 
point of  the  reader.  To  a  banker  accustomed  to  10  per  cent, 
or  15  per  cent,  dividends  and  a  surplus  of  100  per  cent,  to 
1,000  per  cent,  this  is  very  small;  to  the  investor  in  3  per 
cent,  government  bonds  it  spells  extortion  and  exploitation  of 
the  public.  Every  profit,  however,  is  largely  relative  and  it 
is  so  with  the  profits  of  the  railway.  To  do  justice  to  the 
corporation  and  the  public  it  may  be  well  to  judge  the  re- 
turns by  a  threefold  standard:  (1)  the  service  of  the  rail- 
way to  the  public;  (2)  the  methods  by  which  the  road  has 
secured  its  profits;  (3)  the  profits  of  other  industries  in  the 
territory. 

The  easiest  statement  of  the  service  of  the  railway  is  to 
compare  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  1851  and  1909.  In  the 
earlier  year  Illinois  had  a  population  of  850,000  scattered  along 
the  navigable  streams.  The  remainder  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
was  settled  to  about  the  same  extent.  Agriculture  carried  on 
in  isolated  farms  or  plantations  was  the  well  nigh  universal 
rule.  The  yoke  of  oxen  and  the  flatboat  were  the  means  of 
transportation,  and  they  typified  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
period:  industry  backward,  social  life  crude,  political  conditions 
those  of  the  frontier. 

What  a  contrast  to-day  as  one  travels  southward  from 
Chicago  on  the  New  Orleans  Limited !  Fertile  fields  of  corn 
and  cotton  cultivated  by  scientific  methods ;  great  industrial 
centers  producing  goods  for  a  world  market ;  a  thickly  settled 
territory  peopled  with  as  progressive  and  intelligent  a  popula- 
tion as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world ! 

To  attribute  these  changes  to  the  facilities  introduced  by 
the  Illinois  Central  and  other  railways  of  the  territory  is  to 
do  no  more  than  state  an  historical  fact.  The  Mississippi 
Valley  of  the  Twentieth  Century  is  possible  only  by  means  of 
modern  railway  transportation. 

The  influence  of  the  railway  may  be  stated  in  a  more  specific 
way  by  a  comp.irison  of  traffic  statistics  of  the  Illinois  Central: 

1859.  1900. 

No.  tons  of  freight  428.483  24.S76,666 

No.  tons  moved  1  mile    61.650.864  6,042.790,878 

No.    of   passrngers    609.685  22.666.388 

No.  pasHcngcrs  moved  1  mile 88.404,814  601.73.'t.04.S 

Ton-miles  per  mile  of  road   73,208  1.SS7.871 

Passcngcr-miles  per  mile  of  road. .  54,660  130.1■.'.^ 

Where,  in  1800,  there  was  a  single  line  southward  from 
Chicago  and  East  Dubuque  to  the  comparatively  unimportant 
city  of  Cairo  there  are  now  lines  connecting  practically  every 
important  city  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  vast  incre.iso  in  traffic  has  been  accompanied  (pcrlK>|>s 
caused)  by  a  marked  ilccline  in  the  average  rates: 

1869.  1900. 

Average  recrij)|»  per  ton-mile S.I4  cts.         0.506  els. 

Average  receipts  per  passcnger-mile. . .      2.11  eta.  1.83H  cts. 

In  1851  Vice-President  Ncal,  in  an  official  report,  suggested 
that   the  road  might   haul   corn   profitably   for  4  cents   per  ton 
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mill-;  in  l!IO!»  it  hauled  com  from  Chicago  to  New  Oilcans  for  I 
cents  i>cr  tun-milc.  Coal  from  southern  Illinois  and  Kentucky 
coniprtcs  ill  tlk-  I'liicaKo  market  with  lake  carried  eastern  coal  ; 
the  grain  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  ciini|>etes  in  Liverpool  with  grain 
from  l-'ngland  and  Kussia.  The  reductions  in  charges  arc  even 
more  siKiiilicant  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  imi)ortant 
improvement  of  hotli  freight  and  passenger  service  that  makes 
diHicult  any  real  comparison.  I'erhaps  the  saving  U>  the  public 
can  be  emphasized  in  no  more  striking  way  than  by  the  fact  that 
had  the  average  rates  for  18,"i!)  been  in  elTcct  in  lUOD  the  railway 
charges  would  have  been  $i)l,!KV2,145  more  than  they  were.  That 
the  railway  has  performed  for  the  public  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant service  not  even  its  most  rabid  opponent  can  deny. 

The  next  iiuestion  is:  What  methods  has  the  railway  pursued 
to  secure  its  profits?  The  answer  is  simple:  Uy  important 
technical  improvements  in  its  plant  and  a  better  utilization  of 
its  capital  and  eniployees.    Consider  the  following  figures: 

1S62.  lOOD. 

Ton-miles  per  dollar  of  capital 8.4  21.4 

Ton-miles  per  employee 288,000  1,510,000 

Freight  train  expenses,  per  train-mile,  ct.       .216  .118* 

Freisht  repair.*,  per  train-mile,  ct 218  .118* 

Tot.-il    M^perating   and    maintenance) 466  .2198* 

Mainlrnancc  of  way  per  Ion-mile,  ct 456  .125 

Interest  and  dividends  per  ton-mile 1.39  .239 

Transportation  cxpc:iscs  per  ton-mile 61  .26 

Tons  i>cr  freight  train    81.1  355.10 

.•\verage  load  per  freight  car,  tons 3.2  22.04 

Ton-miles  per  freight  car   63,819  112,111 

Ton-miles  per  mile  of  road 73,263  1,587,371 

•1906. 

Despite  the  reduced  cost  of  certain  items,  such  as  rails  and 
machinery,  it  is  questionable  whether  one  dollar  of  capital  in 
1909  would  go  much,  if  any,  further  than  fifty  years  earlier.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  labor — the  big  item  in  expense  of 
operation — have  increased  from  50  per  cent,  to  200  per  cent., 
according  to  the  class  of  work.  Thus,  the  marked  decreases  in 
expense  of  operating  the  road  have  been  obtained  only  by  con- 
stant exertion  on  the  part  of  the  management.  The  company 
has  followed  the  good  business  policy  of  doing  a  greatly  in- 
creased business  at  a  smaller  profit  per  unit — witness  the  re- 
duction of  profits  per  ton-mile  from  1.39  cents  to  .239  cents.  In 
addition,  it  has  been  able — by  improved  methods  of  operation — 
to  cut  in  half  the  actual  cost  of  moving  the  traffic.  With  con- 
stant demands  for  improved  service,  with  a  steady  increase  in 
the  rate  of  w'ages,  with  greater  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  the  marked  reductions  in  cost  of  operation,  and  with 
them  reduced  charges  to  the  public,  are  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency 
of  management. 

That  the  railway  has  committed  many  sins  in  the  form  of 
secret  rebates,  unjust  discrimination  and  control  of  public  serv- 
ants is  unfortunate.  No  one  condones  such  offences.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  incidents,  unfortunate,  it  is  true,  but  incidents  in 
the  development  of  transportation.  They  are  the  outcome  of  an 
almost  universal  system  of  business  practice  for  which  the 
people,  and  the  people  alone,  are  responsible.  Is  a  railway  buy- 
ing a  legislature  to  secure  a  necessary  franchise  which  the 
political  machine  will  not  give  honestly  a  greater  offender  than 
the  farmers  who  force  through  legislation  giving  to  a  partizan 
and  political  railway  commission  power  to  arbitrarily  reduce 
rates  in  their  own  interest?  The  railways  bribe  the  legislatures, 
but  who  elect  men  that  will  be  bribed?  The  railways  give  illegal 
rebates,  but  who  elect  the  judges  and  executives  who  should 
enforce  the  law?  Before  the  general  public  judge  too  harshly 
the  past  sins  of  the  railways  it  might  be  well  for  each  individual 
to  scrutinize  most  carefully  the  honesty  of  his  own  gains.  "Let 
him  that  is  without  fault  cast  the  first  stone." 

The  third  basis  of  comparison  is  the  profit  made  by  com- 
parable industries.  Like  must  be  compared  with  like.  The 
shareholders  of  the  Illinois  Central  for  practically  sixty 
years  have  assumed  the  risk  of  management  of  one  of  the 
largest  laiiway  enterprises  in  the  world.  They  have  borrowed 
vast  sums  of  money,  the  obligations  of  which  must  be  met 
irrespective    of   business   conditions.     They   have   been   eesponsi- 


liu-  iM  the  public  for  an  economical  and  efficient  system  of 
transportation  for  the  millions  of  people  dependent  upon  the 
railway.  These  arc  not  imaginary  risks  and  responsibilities. 
Ill  18V.I-78  the  shareholders  invested  over  $.V'00,'K)0  in  various 
stjiithcrn  lines,  and  for  a  while  this  threatened  to  be  a  total 
loss.  I'rom  1H(;7  to  1887  the  company  operated  the  Iowa  lines 
a'  a  total  loss  ot  over  a  million  dollars.  A  number  of  bank- 
rupt roads  have  been  purchased  and  the  danger  of  heavy 
loss  incurred.  Since  1807  the  company  has  leased  thousands 
of  miles  of  road  and  has  guaranteed  annually  millions  of 
dollars  of  fixed  charges.  That  these  undertakings  have  proven 
successful  is  due  to  the  splendid  financial  credit  of  the  cor- 
poration and  to  its  sagacious  management.  It  is  an  axiom  of 
business,  as  well  as  of  economic  theory,  that  he  who  assumes 
the  risks  of  an  enterprise  should  also  receive  the  profits. 
The  shareholders  of  the  Illinois  Central  have  assumed  great 
responsibility  and  many  risks;  it  is  a  clear  injustice  to  measure 
their  profits  by  the  return  on  perfectly  secured  first  mortgage 
bonds  or  on  first-class  farm  liens. 

Moreover,  the  ability  of  the  management  must  be  taken 
into  account.  The  talents  of  men  are  not  all  alike.  Should 
the  profits  of  a  Marshall  Field  or  a  John  Wanamaker  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  small  merchant  unable  to  rise  above 
his  petty  surroundings?  The  Illinois  Central  has  been  man- 
aged by  men  of  exceptional  ability,  and  the  results  of  their 
labor  should  be  compared  with  those  of  their  business  equals, 
not  their  business  inferiors.  While  the  road  has  not  been 
managed  by  such  brilliant  geniuses  as  Vanderbilt,  Gould, 
Huntington  and  Harriman,  it  has  had  executives  of  first-class 
rank.  Among  the  men  prominent  in  the  afifairs  of  the  road 
have  been  lawyers,  such  as  Lincoln,  Fentress,  Ayes,  Dickin- 
son ;  engineers,  such  as  Robert  Mason,  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 
J  F.  Wallace ;  financiers,  such  as  Robert  Schuyler,  Geo.  Bliss, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  E.  H.  Harriman,  Levi  P.  Morton; 
executives,  such  as  W.  R.  Arthur^  W.  K.  Ackerman,  W.  H. 
Osborn,  J.  C.  Clarke,  E.  T.  Jefiferey,  Stuyvesant  Fish  and  J.  T. 
Harahan.  Unlike  many  other  great  undertakings,  the  road 
has  been  operated  .solely  in  the  interests  of  its  owners  and  of 
the  public,  and  if  these  men  of  exceptional  ability  have  not 
all  made  for  themselves  distinguished  fortunes  they  liave 
carefully  developed  the  interests  entrusted  to  their  trustee- 
ship. In  ability  of  management  the  Illinois  Central  com- 
pares favorably  with  other  great  western  enterprises  carried 
on  by  men  such  as  Gustavus  Swift,  Philip  Armour,  Marshall 
Field,  McCormick,  Pullman,  etc.  But  where  the^e  men 
started  with  hardly  a  cent  to  their  names,  the  Illinois  Central 
started  with  an  initial  mvestment  of  nearly  thirty  millions 
ai  a  time  when  capital  in  the  West  was  very  scarce.  It  is  no 
more  than  fair  to  compare  the  Swift,  Armour,  Field,  McCormick 
Pullman  fortunes  with  the  profits  of  the  owners  of  the 
railway. 

It  is  by  these  standards,  therefore,  that  the  profits  of  the 
Illinois  Central  must  be  judged.  It  has  rendered  the  public 
service  of  tremendous  importance ;  by  a  management  of  a 
high  standard  of  ability  it  has  greatly  cheapened  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  extended  widely  the  means  of  communi- 
cation :  as  a  reward  its  owners  have  received  good  returns  on 
the  cash  they  have  invested. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  profits  of  the  rail- 
way with  other  concrete  investments,  but  that  is  perhaps  im- 
possible. In  the  period  under  consideration  tax  free  farm 
mortgages  have  paid  from  5  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  in- 
terest. The  Illinois  Central  has  borrowed  money  at  approxi- 
mately the  following  rates:  7  per  cent,  to  1868:  6  per  cent 
1868-1880;  5  per  cent..  1880-1890;  4  per  cent,  1890-1909,  or 
an  average  of  somewhere  around  5  per  cent.  As  compared 
with  these  returns  the  railway,  viewed  as  a  whole,  has  earned 
from  its  railway  business  from  1.55  per  cent,  to  8.45  per  cent., 
an  average  of  5.69  per  cent.  The  amount  actually  paid  in 
dividends  and  interest  would  run  something  under  this  per- 
centage.    In    1909,    a  year  under  the  average,   the   net   amount 
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paid  on  the  entire  investment  was  just  .49  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  interest  paid  on  the  cash  value  of  the  funded  debt,  viz., 
4.79  per  cent,  and  4.30  per  cent.,  respectively. 

The  returns  to  the  shareholders  have  been  much  more  liberal. 
The  o2-year  average  has  been  9.48  per  cent,  earned  and  7.6 
per  cent,  paid  on  the  cash  actually  invested;  8.38  per  cent, 
earned  and  6.61  per  cent,  paid  on  cash  investment  plus  ac- 
cumulated surplus.  In  addition,  there  is  an  appreciation  of 
value  amounting  to  $20  to  $30  per  share  (excluding  influence 
of  land  grant).  During  the  same  period  parts  of  the  land 
grant  originally  sold  at  from  $8  to  $15  per  acre  have  in- 
creased in  value  to  $100  to  $225  per  acre.  But  such  comparisons 
are  erroneous  because  they  cannot  take  into  account  long 
periods  of  small  gains  and  even  of  losses. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sions either  for  or  against  the  corporation.  Each  reader  must 
be  his  own  judge  of  the  rewards  obtained  by  the  Illinois 
Central  management.  In  drawing  those  conclusions,  however, 
he  should  be  fair  to  the  corporation  as  well  as  to  the  public. 
Likewise,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  company  has  re- 
ceived many  favors  from  the  public;  it  is  a  public-service 
corporation ;  the  risks  of  management  are  less  than  in  industrial 
concerns,  and  the  owners  are  largely  trustees  to  the  public. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  asked  how  far  the  returns  of  the 
Illinois  Central  are  applicable  to  the  railways  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  In  the  first  place,  the  writer  believes  that  a  similar 
inquiry  regarding  railways  such  as  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
em,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Great 
Northern,  the  old  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and 
other  roads  of  that  type,  would  tell  pretty  nearly  the  same 
story.  The  rewards  of  capital  and  business  ability  have  been 
high  during  the  past  half  century  and  the  railways  have  shared 
in  the  distribution. 

In  the  second  place,  a  careful  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  profits  of  the  railway  as  a  whole,  and  that  of 
either  the  shareholders  or  of  a  few  manipulators  on  the  in- 
side. The  majority  of  readers  will  admit,  I  believe,  that  the 
return  on  the  total  investment,  5.69  per  cent.,  is  not  exces- 
sive considering  the  risks  and  dangers.  The  shareholders  of 
the  railway  have  secured  considerably  larger  returns  because, 
first,  they  assumed  all  the  risk  and  borrowed  money  at  less 
than  5.6  per  cent,  from  conservative  investors ;  second,  they 
reinvested  a  large  part  of  the  surplus,  thereby  guaranteeing 
the  permanence  of  a  fair  dividend  rate.  Had  a  more  specu- 
lative management  been  in  control  the  total  earnings  of  the 
road  would  not  have  been  any  greater  (assuming  correspond- 
ing ability  of  management)  but  the  division  between  stock 
and  bond  holders  might  have  been  radically  different.  For 
instance,  hafi  the  stockholders  invested,  say,  a  half  or  a  third 
the  capital  they  did  they  would  have  earned,  at  times, 
perhaps  20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  cash  in- 
vestment; at  other  periods  they  could  not  have  met  interest 
charges  and  might  have  lost  their  original  investment.  Spec- 
ulative reorganizations  might  have  followed  by  which  a  few 
(inanciers  on  the  inside  would  have  made  large  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  unfortunate  stockholders. 

While  the  Central  has  a  considerable  monopoly  of  its  terri- 
tory it  is  also  subject  to  fierce  competition ;  its  important  busi- 
ness, viz.,  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  and  Omaha,  to  St.  Louis, 
to  Memphis,  to  Birmingham,  to  Louisville  and  to  New  Orleans 
is  strongly  competitive.  As  a  result  its  rates  are  made  very 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  independent  of  the  amount  or  char- 
acter of  its  capitalization.  On  the  Chicago-St.  Ixiuis  business 
the  undercapitalized  Illinois  Central  line  shares  the  same  rate 
with  the  ovcrcapitaliTied  Alton  and  Wabash.  Had  the  Illinois 
Central  line  from  Olto  tn  Fast  St.  Ix)uis  cost  the  Central 
$10,000,000  or  $1.1.000,000  instead  of  $5,589,430.98  the  gross  and 
net  receipts  could  be  no  larger.  If  the  total  cash  invested  in 
either  the  Alton  or  the  Wabash  could  be  obtained  it  is  doubtful 


whether  the  average  return  would  be  radically  different  from 
that  on  the  Central ;  except,  perhaps,  for  better  management  on 
the  part  of  the  Central  or  the  Alton. 

In  1876  the  Illinois  Central  had  some  $5,000,000  tied  up 
in  the  southern  lines  which  threatened  to  be  a  total  loss.  This 
caused  a  bad  slump  in  the  stock,  so  that  full  paid  shares 
dropped  to  40.  W.  H.  Osborn,  practically  in  charge  of  the 
road,  could  have  so  manipulated  affairs  that  a  large  number 
of  the  shareholders  would  have  sold  at  this  low  price.  There 
was  an  opportunity  to  make  millions  of  dollars.  Instead, 
the  management  advised  the  shareholders  not  to  sell,  and 
eventually  turned  the  threatened  disaster  into  the  most  profitable 
and  brilliant  extension  of  the  railway.  They  made  millions 
for  their  shareholders,  but  they  lost  an  opportunity  to  make 
fortunes  fcr  themselves. 

As  James  J.  Hill  has  repeatedly  emphasized,  the  present  is 
a  time  when  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  nation  need 
billions  of  additional  capital.  It  is  time  that  the  public  awake 
to  the  facts  of  railway  history.  The  popular  writer,  the 
politician  and  the  man  with  an  axe  to  grind  have  exposed 
the  skeleton  in  the  railway  closet,  and  in  exposing  the 
methods  by  which  some  great  fortunes  have  been  made 
have  intentionally  or  unintentionally  led  the  public  to  believe 
that  the  skeleton  inhabitated  the  whole  house.  It  is  well  that 
the  story  of  fraud,  of  rebates,  of  mismanagement  of  property 
and  betrayal  of  trust  be  told ;  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
public  realize  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  railways 
of  the  country. 

If  secret  rebates  exist,  enforce  the  law  against  shipper  and 
carrier.  Legislatures  and  the  judiciary  are  unduly  influenced? 
Remove  the  conditions  which  make  such  things  possible. 
Stockholders  and  investors  are  robbed  by  those  to  whom  they 
entrusted  their  property?  Turn  the  searchlight  of  publicity 
on  every  corner  of  the  closet  and  let  the  accumulation  of  filth 
and  dirt  be  impossible.  But  also  let  the  splendid  record  of 
many  .American  railways  be  known  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Let  men  like  Stuyvesant  Fish,  W.  C.  Brown,  A.  J.  Cassatt 
and  the  thousands  of  others  who  have  placed  the  interests 
of  their  shareholders  above  their  personal  profits  have  credit 
for  what  they  have  done. 

The  writer  leaves  to  the  reader  judgment  as  to  the  just- 
ness of  the  profits  received  by  the  shareholders  of  a  railway 
such  as  the  Illinois  Central.  Seven  and  eight  per  cent,  divi- 
dends may  be  too  small ;  they  may  be  too  large.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  let  the  comparison  be  made  with  what  the  railways 
have  done  and  with  what  the  profits  made  in  other  lines 
of  industry.  Excessive  profits  to  those  who  invest  their 
money  in  safe  undertakings  is  one  thing;  reasonable  returns 
to  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  toil  of  past  economic 
developments  is  quite  another  matter.  A  poorly  paid  laborer 
gives  poor  results;  a  well  paid  laborer  usually  gives  good 
results.  In  all  the  problems  of  railway  rates,  regulation  of 
public  service  corporations,  etc.,  the  public  must  still  answer  the 
old  question:     Is  not  the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire' 


ELECTRIC    LINES    IN    TURKEY. 

Reouf  Bey.  acting  consul  general  of  Turkey  at  .Vew  York, 
has  announced  tli.it  the  ministry  of  public  works  in  Constan- 
tinople has  opened  bids  for  building  a  system  of  electric  trolley 
lines  in  and  around  Constantinople.  The  successful  hiiUlers 
are  offerc<l  the  franchises  of  five  lines  decided  on  by  the  gov- 
ernnieiit,  and  such  additional  lines  as  the  bidders  may  propose 
anil  the  government  timis  desirable.  The  time  for  the  submis- 
sion of  the  projects  is  si.N  months.  Specilicatioiis  can  be  had 
from  the  Turkish  consulate  at  New  York.  The  five  lines  pro- 
posed by  the  government  are :  From  Chichli  to  Kilios  on  the 
Black  Sea,  along  the  European  shore  of  the  Mosphorus  to 
Muyukdcre  and  traversing  the  I'"orct  de  Belgrade;  from  Scutari 
to  Kadikeuy  and  Moda;  from  Ycdikoule  to  Chichli  and  the 
!^wect-\Vaters-of-Europe ;  from  Scutari  to  .Memdagh;  from 
Scutari  to  Heicus  aii<l  the  Mountain  of  Gcant. 
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RAILWAY    BUSINESS    MAIL. 


OrriCK  OF   THE 


Nkw  Yokk, 


MEMOllANDA     FOR    THK    OUIDANCK     AND     INrOUMATlON    OF 

EMl'LOYEKS    OF   TUK    NORTH    &    80UTII    RAII-ROAD    OO. 

IN  TUB  UANDLINO  OF  RAILROAD  UUBINES8  MAIL. 

MATTKR  WHICH  WILL  BK  CARRIKI)  AS   RAILROAD 
BUSINESS  MAIL. 


Itolatin  to 
I/Mtxn   mid    <-<>nimunl>-ii 

UonA  •nffr«Jy  trrifrrn. 
LatC^n   Anil    ronununIcA' 

Uons    lHirr<aII|/    vriltitii 


Hr\um  to 

L»am  »nil  communica 
Uont  tntireln  written. 

Latters  and  oiminunlo*- 
tlons  pnrtifUtif  tot^ttrn 
And  partially  i^rintfU. 


RelaMt  to 
Prlnt«tl  mikMer. 
AdvorttiUnff  matt4<r. 
R«(uriicd  bnKir««e;^l»«ckB. 
Freight  tarlffi. 
PaMengor  rate  sticeta. 
Time  table.^. 
Claim   pai>era. 
Oar  las*. 
Blue  prlnta. 

Waybllla.  copies,  abatraot^ 
and  corrections  of  name 
Tracers. 
Car  reporta. 
And  any  othftr  matter  re- 


LETTER  M^IL  ON  NORTH  A  SOUTH  R.  R.  CO. 

VtT  BK  KITBKK  SCtUD  OR  UKSdl.RD. 

1.  Letters  .iiiil  other  romniunieations,  relat- 
ing to  the  busin<.-ss  of  the  North  and  South  Rail- 
road Company,  exeh.-tnged  between  officers, 
agcnt.s  and  employees  of  the  Company. 

LETTER  MAIL  TO  IMMEDIATELY  CONNECTING  ROADS. 

2.  Letters  and  other  communications  relat- 
ing to  the  business  of  this  Company  and  imme- 
diately connecting  railroad  and  transportation 
companies,  cxchange<l  between  such  companies, 
may  be  carried  to  and  from  authorized  junction 
points. 

PRINTED  AND  OTHER  MATTER,  ON    NORTH  A   SOUTH 

R.  «.  CO.,  AND  TO  OR  FROM  IMMEOIATELV 

CONNECTING  ROAOS. 

MIT  BK  nniR  StUID  OR  DUSULUI 

3.  All  classes  of  printed  and  other  matter, 
in  which  this  Company  is  interested,  destined  to 
points  on  North  &  South  Railroad ;  also  to  or  from 
immediately  connecting  roads,  may  be  carried  on 
the  North  &  South  Railroad  to  and  from  author- 
ized junction  points. 

Packages  destined  to  connecting  roads  or 
beyond  are  limited  in  weight  to  ten  (10)  pounds. 

Waybills  should  be  enclosed  in  special  envel- 
opes bearing  imprint  "Waybills,"  and  plainly 
marked  via  route  of  the  shipment. 

If  contents  cannot  be  inspected  without  dam- 
aging wrapper,  package  must  bear  label  reading 
"Printed  Matter." 


Kalataa  to 
l«ll«ra   and    rommunlca- 

tlonaanllrrly  wrtlttn. 
I.*tura   and    comtniinlra 

tlona    imrKudy    loHfUn 

anil  itnrltilttu  prtnt^d. 
Crlntert   matKir,  elo..  COT- 

ered  hj  Kula  8. 


Rslaica  to 
All  mall  matter. 


MAIL    TO    OR    FROM    INtlVIOU»LS  OR  COMPANII* 
<  THIR   THAN    MAiLRO«D« 
MIT  ra  HTBIR  HILU  OR  UHULHI. 
5.     Letters  and  other  toiiiiiiuiiioationR,  relat- 
ing to  busineiiR  of  this  Company,  exchanged  be- 
tween this  Company  and 
Express  companies, 
Telegraph  companies. 
Sleeping  and  parlor  car  companies. 
Passenger  or  baggage  transfer  com- 
panies. 
Newt  companies, 
Co-operative  freight  lines, 
Operating  associations, 
Tra6Sc  associations, 
Demurrage  bureaus. 
And   such  concerns  and  individuals 
that  do  business  with  (or  over  the 
lines  of)  this  Company, 
providtd  such  tellers  and  communications  are 
handted  only  by  aeenls  and  employets  of  the 
sender  and  those  addressed. 


6.  All  matter  specified  in  these  rules  that 
may  be  carried  as  railroad  business  mail  should  be 
clearly  addressed,  and  if  destined  to  points  beyond 
this  road  must  bear  route  and  junction  points,  and 
in  addition  to  other  marks  be  plainly  marked  with 
initials  "  R.  R.  B."  and  the  name  of  the  forward- 
ing company. 


.M.'XTTKR  WHICH  WJLL  NOT  BE  CARRIED  .VS  RAIL- 
ROAD BUSINESS  MAIL. 


Relates  to 

Letters  and  communica- 
tions tntirtXy  written. 

Letters  and  communlca. 
tlons  partlaltu  loritten 
autl  partiattv  printed. 

Printed  matter,  etc.,  cov- 
ercil  by  Rule  i. 

Relates  to 

Letters  and  communlca. 
tlons  entirely  written. 

Letters  and  communica- 
tions partially  urritten 
and  partially  printed. 


7.  Letters  and  other  communications  of  any 
character  not  relating  to  business  of  the  North  & 
South  Railroad  Company. 


8.  Letters  and  other  communications  to  and 
from  foreign  roads  which  have  no  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  North  &  South  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Reiateato  g.     Letters    and    other    communications    be- 

Letters  and    communica- 
tions «nMr«lv  tortHen.       tween   connecting   roads   and    their    local   agents 
Letters  and    communlca.    „:. t 1      1       _ai.     ,•  r  ^\  •     ^ 

tlona  partially  wHtten   Situated  along  the  lines  of  this  Company. 

and  j>arflaiI|/prtntMl. 


'.Kelatoa  to 

Printed  matter. 

Advertising  matter. 

Returned  baggage  checks. 

Freight  tariffs. 

Passenger  rate  sheets. 

Time  tables. 

Claim  papera 

Car  tags. 

Blue  prints. 

And  any  other  matter  of 
like  character  relating 
to  through  bualneaa  In 
which  the  North  ft  South 
Railroad  Company  par- 
ticlpates.  not  lettera,  and 
not  classed  by  Post  Ofllce 
Department  as  letter 
malT 


PRINTED   AND  OTHER  MATTER    TO  OR    FROM    ROADS 
BEYOND  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTIONS. 

nHSULHI  OKLT. 

4.  All  classes  of  printed  matter  and  any  other 
matter  of  like  character  unsealed,  in  which  this  Com- 
pany is  interested,  which  are  not  letters  and  not 
classed  by  the  Post  Office  Department  as  letter  mail, 
exchanged  to  or  from  roads  beyond  immediate 
connections,  may  be  carried  on  the  North  &  South 
Railroad  to  or  from  authorized  junction  points. 

When  it  is  desired  that  a  letter  of  transmittal 
should  accompany  such  packages  addressed  to  or 
from  roads  beyond  immediate  connections,  such 
letter  must  be  enclosed  in  sealed  government 
stamped  envelope,  the  stamp  being  embossed  on 
the  envelope.  The  date  of  the  letter  must  be 
written  or  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  envelope. 
The  opening  of  the  envelope  cancels  the  stamp. 
The  ordinary  postage  stamp  applied  by  mucilage 
cannot  legally  be  used.  The  government  stamped 
envelope  of  a  sufficient  denomination  to  cover  its 
contents  must  be  attached  to  the  ontaide  of  the 
package. 

Packages  from  or  destined  beyond  immediate 
connections  are  limited  in  weight  to  ten  (10)  pounds. 

Packages  must  be  so  wrapped  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  inspection  and  should  be  marked  "Printed 
Matter,"  or  "Claim  Papers."  etc. 


and  parflaifi/ printed. 
Printed  matter 
covered  by  Rule  3. 


•Code  of  Rales  reported  by  a  Committee  of  the  .Association  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Car  Accounting  Officers;  suitable  for  any  railaray,  but  worded  as 
though  prepared  for  the  "North  4  Sotitk  R««Ir.imd  " 


Relates  to  ,0.     Letters  and  other  communications,  re- 

Lattera  and    communlca.    1    ..  .       .  ,  ^^a. 

tiona  entirely  written.       'ating  to  business  of  this  Company,   exchanged 

"-^S??  ;a"^,a'^C^^^,?n   between  this  Company  and 
Express  companies, 
Telegraph  companies, 
Sleeping  and  parlor  car  companies. 
Passenger  or  baggage  transfer  com- 
panies. 
News  companies. 
Co-operative  freight  lines. 
Operating  associations. 
Traffic  associations. 
Demurrage  bureaus. 
And   such  concerns  and  individuals 
.that  do  business  with  (or  over  the 
lines  of)  this  Company, 
unless  such  letters  and  communications  are  han- 
dled only  by  agents  and  employees  of  the  sender 
and  those  addressed. 

II.  In  general  no  company  or  carrier  nor  any 
officer  or  employee  thereof  may  carry  letters  in  the 
railroad  business  mail  which  are  neither  written  by 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Company  nor  ad- 
dressed to  it. 

It.  No  packages  will  be  handled  to  or  from 
connecting  roads  exceeding  ten  pounds  in  weight. 

13.  No  matter  will  be  accepted  unless  it 
bears  the  name  of  the  forwarding  company  and 
marks  indicating  that  its  content  is  railroad  busi- 
ness mail. 


RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 
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GENERAL. 
14.     In  case    of    doubt    always    use   United 
States  Mail  and  immediately  submit  question  for 
decision  to  * 


'  Designate  otBcer. 


TRANSPORTATION    AND   CAR    ACCOUNTING   OFFICERS. 


The  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Transportation 
and  Car  Accounting  Officers  was  held  at  the  Antlers'  Hotel, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  June  21  and  22,  representatives  of 
over   one   hundred   railways  being   present. 

The  delegates  and  their  families  were  welcomed  by  the  mayor 
of  Colorado  Springs,  following  which  A.  D.  Parker,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  gave  an  interesting  talk. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  indicates  a  member- 
ship of  the  association  of  218  railways,  operating  232,556  miles 
and  having  in  service  2,323,107  cars.  An  amendment  to  the 
constitution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  appointment  by  the 
executive  committee  of  an  assistant  secretary.  An  amendment 
to  the  by-laws  was  also  adopted  changing  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee on  car  service  and  per  diem  to  that  of  committee  on  car 
service.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  Chicago  December  13  and  14,  1910,  and  the  summer 
meeting  next  year  at  Cape  May  City,  N.  J.,  June  20  and  21. 

The  opinion  of  the  committee  on  car  service  that  a  uniform 
embargo  notice  is  impracticable  was  concurred  in.  The  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  no  change  is  necessary  in  Rule  7  of  the 
per  diem  rules  was  concurred  in,  as  was  the  opinion  that  no 
change  is  necessary  in  the  definition  of  the  term  "Switching 
Service"  in  the  per  diem  rules.  The  committee  was  instructed 
to  prepare  for  submission  at  a  later  meeting  amendments  to  the 
per  diem  rules  to  cover  the  payment  of  per  diem  on  all  rail- 
way cars  every  day  that  the  same  are  on  foreign  lines,  includ- 
ing new  cars  en  route  from  builder  to  owner,  with  provision 
for  reclaim  if  mutually  agreed  upon. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Office  Methods  and  Account- 
ing, recommending  the  practice  of  not  including  the  deliveries 
of  more  than  one  date  on  a  junction  on  report,  was  adopted. 
The  association  adopted  the  committee's  recommendation  with 
regard  to  showing  reporting  marks  at  the  head  of  each  column 
of  the  per  diem  report  and  the  entering  thereon  of  each  car 
number  in  full  for  every  car  shown  :  it  being  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  abbreviations  in  the  number  or  initial  will  result 
in  errors.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee  with  refer- 
ence to  the  receiving  road  retaining  the  best  carbon  copies  of 
interchange  reports,  the  printing  of  interchange  reports  on  a 
bond  paper  weighing  16  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets  17 
in.  X  28  in.,  and  the  necessity  for  checking  of  information  in 
interchange  reports  by  proper  representative  of  the  receiving 
road  before  certification  was  adopted  as  the  recommended  prac- 
tice of  the  association. 

The  association  recommends  the  practice  of  calling  attention 
to  apparent  over-allowances  in  per  diem  reports  received  and 
adopted  form  O.M.  21  (k)  for  that  purpose.  Under  Subject 
No.  O.M.  30  the  association  concurred  in  the  expression  of  the 
committee  in  Resolution  No.  O.M.  .30,  which  provides  a  method 
for  handling  per  diem  claims,  designates  the  road  which  shall 
furnish  proof  in  case  of  dispute  as  to  date  of  interchange,  but 
does  not  determine  the  character  of  the  proof,  inasnuich  as  the 
character  of  the  proof  must,  under  the  per  diem  rules,  be 
determined  by  the  roads  at  interest,  in  accordance  with  local 
conditions. 

The  circular  prepared  by  the  ("oinmittec  on  Handling  Rail- 
road Business  Mail,  covering  matter  which  may  and  may  not 
be  carried  as  railway  business  mail,  was  adoptecl  for  submis- 
»lon  to  the  American  Railway  As.viciation.  This  appears  in 
another  column  of  the  Railway  Arc  Gatclle. 

Under  Subject  No.  C.T.  4  of  report  of  the  (Dinmittee  on 
Conducting  I'"rright  Transportation,  the  association  was  favorei! 
■with   a   paper  confaitiing   the   remarks  of   F.    D.    Levy,  superin- 


tendent of  transportation.  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  before 
the  General  Managers"  .Association  of  the  Southeast,  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  March  10,  1910.  in  connection  with  tlic  iianaimg  of 
over,  short  and  damage  reports  by  the  transportation  depart- 
ment. The  committee  was  instructed  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  possibility  of  placing  hasps  on  freight  car  doors  near  a 
more  convenient  reaching  distance  of  the  men  who  are  required 
to  inspect  and  record  seals  from  the  ground.  That  portion  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  under  Subject  No.  C.F.T.  5,  which 
provided  for  the  annual  re-weighing  and  re-stenciling  of  cars 
of  railway  ownership  was  returned  to  the  committee  for  further 
consideration.  In  this  connection,  however,  the  association 
recommended  that  the  .American  Railway  Association  be  re- 
(I'.icsted  to  consider  the  advisability  of  recommending  to  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association  a  change  in  the  rate  charged 
for  re-weighing  and  re-stenciling  foreign  cars,  to  an  amount 
not  less  than  one  dollar  a  car.  Under  Subject  No.  C.F.T.  7 
the  committee  advised  that  the  rules  of  the  Railroad  Refrigerator 
Service  Association  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  perish- 
able freight  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  adequate  transportation  rules,  the  same 
to  be  embodied  in  the  rules  of  the  Railroad  Refrigerator  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Conducting  Passenger 
Transportation  under  Subject  Xo.  C.P.T.  3,  which  recommended 
the  modification  of  Rule  7  of  the  per  diem  rules  to  provide  for 
joint  service  and  per  diem  rates  on  passenger  equipment  ac- 
cording to  capacity,  was  returned  to  the  committee  for  further 
consideration.  .\t  the  request  of  the  committee  Item  d  of  Sub- 
ject C.P.T.  3,  relating  to  uniform  mileage  rates  on  passenger 
equipment  cars  hauled  empty  for  delivery  to  borrowing  road, 
was  returned  to  it. 

The  Committee  on  Joint  Interchange  and  Inspection  Bureaus 
reported  that  at  its  instance  the  General  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago  is  now  prepared  to  experiment  with  joint 
interchange  and  inspection  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  district  of 
Chicago  for  a  period  of  three  months.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  will  be  reported  to  the  association  at  its  next  meet- 
ing. During  the  consideration  of  this  report  the  association  was 
favored  with  an  interesting  description  of  the  joint  inspection 
and  interchange  bureau  at  Pueblo  by  the  manager.  Mr.  Roberts, 
also  with  a  detailed  account,  by  J.  A.  Wagner,  of  the  workings 
of  the  Iowa  Transfer  at  Des  Moines. 

The  election  of  officers  and  members  of  committees  resulted 
as  follows:  Officers  for  the  year  1910-1911:  president,  M.  B. 
Casey  (D.,  L.  &  W.)  ;  first  vice-president,  G.  W.  Taylor 
(Southern);  second  vice-president.  \V.'  T.  Wolff;  secretary, 
G.  P.  Conard ;  treasurer,  F.  M.  Luce.  Members  of  the  executive 
committee  for  the  term  expiring  1913.  E.  D.  Levy  (St.  L.  & 
S.  F.)  :  T.  S.  Bell  (Pennsylvania).  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Car  Service  and  Per  Diem  for  the  term  expiring  1913, 
Hocking  Valley  Railway  and  Wabash  Railroad.  Members  of 
the  Cinuniittce  on  OtTice  Methods  and  Accounttng  for  the  term 
expiring  1913,  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.  and  Western 
Maryland  R.  R.  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
term  expiring  1911,  C.  C.  Riley  (.K.  C.  S.).  M.  J.  C.  Wrenne 
(N..  C.  &  St.  L.)  and  Fred  Clark  (C.  B.  &  Q.). 


RAILWAY    TIES    FOR    CHINA. 


The  call  for  bids  lor  rajlw;iy  ties  was  advertised  in  the  Shang- 
hai papers  in  November  and  December  last  and  called  for 
|.">0,0(M)  wooden  sleepers,  1,000  crossing  timbers  and  5.000  bridge 
ties  Two  American  firms  snbmittevl  bids  for  Oregon  pine,  but, 
although  their  quotations  were  lower  than  jarrah  wood,  they 
failed  to  secure  the  award.  It  is  thought  that  the  reason  there- 
for was  the  inferior  quality  of  wood  supplied  iiiuler  a  previous 
coniracl.  the  crcosoting  process  proving  quite  unsatisfactory.  The 
Oregon  timbers  supplied  at  the  lime  were  evidently  merely 
cuatcd  vv.th  creosote,  the  preservative  not  being  injected  under 
pressure  as  if  should  have  been. 


i^hop  !*ccliotr. 


DliCAl'SM  of  the  large  number  of  sliop  kinks  submitlrd  in  ilic 
■*-'  conipotitioii  wliicli  closed  on  June  15,  the  judges  h;ive  been 
unable  lt>  come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  prize  winners  in  lime  for 
publication  in  this  issue.  The  list  this  time  contains  ten  com- 
petitors, ranging  from  master  mechanic  to  apprentice.  Three 
of  the  present  competitors  liavc  each  entered  in  two  previous 
competitions,  showing  that  their  interest  did  not  cease  with  one 
trial.  Geographically  this  last  contest  represents  the  states  of 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  New  Mexico  and  California.  Nine  rail- 
ways arc  included,  both  of  the  far  western  competitors  being 
tinploycd  on  the  Santa  Fe.  The  result  of  the  competition  will  be 
.ninouncetl  August  5. 


The  electrically  operated  compressor  requires  little  attention  and 
is  said  to  «ivL-  very  satisfactory  results. 


'  I  '"liF  iiulividual  motor  drive,  as  applied  to  machine  tools,  and 
■*■  the  h  gh  speed  tool  steels  have  revolutionized  machine  shop 
practice  and  machine  tool  design  within  the  past  ten  years.  Shop 
managers  and  engineers  were  surprised  to  find  how  little  they 
knew  of  the  individual  capacity  of  the  tools  in  their  shops  when 
they  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of  applying  individual 
motor  drives  and  were  forced  to  analyze  the  work  being  done  by 
each  tool  and  to  study  its  possibilities.  In  spite  of  the  wonderful 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  machine  tool  operation  there  is 
still  much  to  be  gained,  as  a  study  of  Mr.  Robbins'  article  on 
another  page  will  show.  "The  fact  that  few  tools  are  in  operation 
more  than  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  time  and  that  the  load 
factor  may  be  as  low  as  from  10  to  40  per  cent."  indicates  that 
there  is  room  for  considerable  improvement  in  getting  the  work  in 
and  out  of  the  machine,  in  adjusting  it,  in  changing  and  ad- 
justing the  cutting  tools,  in  getting  the  work  to  the  machine 
and  in  getting  as  much  work  as  possible  out  of  the  machine 
while  it  is  in  operation.  The  fact  that  the  surcharge  or  burden 
on  the  tool  per  hour  is  usually  considerably  higher  than  the  wage 
per  hour  of  the  operator  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  under- 
stood, although  progressive  shop  managers  and  betterment  en- 
jrineers  have  been  directing  attention  to  the  fact  for  several  years 


THE  story  is  told,  and  is  vouched  for  as  being  true,  of  a 
requisition  that  was  received  from  a  small  shop  on  a  west- 
t  rn  railway  for  an  additional  air  compressor.  The  necessity  for 
this  could  not  be  understood  at  headquarters,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  sent  a  member  of  his  staff  to 
investigate.  The  shop  was  in  a  district  subject  to  extremely 
high  temperatures,  and  it  was  found  that  the  master  me- 
chanic, in  order  to  rest  comfortably,  had  installed  three  or 
four  nozzles  in  the  bedroom  of  his  bungalow  connected  to  the 
compressed  air  system.  The  turning  of  a  valve  when  he  re- 
tired to  his  room  would  insure  a  cool  and  comfortable  night's 
rest.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  air  compressor  was  not  fur- 
nished. The  installation  of  a  small  electric  fan  gave  him  an 
equal  amount  of  comfort  at  very  much  less  expense. 

This  is  hardly  more  extravagant  than  the  practice  at  a 
number  of  terminals  or  important  points  of  furnishing  com- 
pressed air  from  one  power  plant  for  the  repair  shops,  car 
repair  yards,  roundhouses  and  classification  yards.  This  not 
only  requires  a  large  amount  of  extra  piping,  but  the  air  pres- 
sure at  the  outlying  points  varies  greatly  and  is  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  It  is  far  better  to  install  two  or  three  elec- 
trically driven  compressors  at  the  more  important  centers  of 
distribution.  Electrical  energy  may  be  transmitted  to  these 
points  from  the  central  power  plant  far  more  efficiently  chan 
compressed  air.  The  reduction  in  the  length  of  piping  re- 
duces the  cost  of  maintenance,  especially  in  cold  weather 
when  the  moisture  gathers  and  freezes  in  the  pipe  and  has  to 
be  thawed  out.  The  loss  through  leakage  is  also  reduced  in 
direct  proportion   to  the  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  piping. 


THE  fact  that  a  high-speed  tool  steel  was  practically  de- 
stroyed at  a  temperature  within  50  degrees  of  the  best  tem- 
pirature  for  tempering  it,  was  brought  out  in  a  paper  i)r -sented 
before  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers  by  C.  P.  Berg,  of  the 
Link  Belt  Company.  An  abstract  of  this  paper  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  number.  This  is  a  most  important  point, 
for  in  tempering  tools  it  is  common  to  employ  a  man  who 
judges  the  temperature  by  sight,  according  to  well-known  scales 
10  be  found  in  the  standard  mechanical  engineers'  pocket  books 
and  textbooks  on  iron  and  steel.  According  to  the  temperature 
table  of  M.  Pouillet,  deep  orange  heat  indicates  a  temperature 
of  2021  deg.  F. ;  a  clear  orange  heat  indicates  a  temperature 
of  2192  deg.  !•'. ;  a  white  heat  indicates  a  tem])erature  of  2372 
deg.  P.,  and  a  bright  white  heat  indicates  a  temperature  of 
2552  deg.  F.  There  is  a  difference  of  172  degrees  between  a 
Jeep  orange  and  a  clear  orange  heat.  There  is  a  difference  of 
180  degrees  between  a  white  heat  and  a  bright  white  heat,  yet 
the  ability  of  men  to  distinguish  between  these  slight  shades 
in  color  depends  wholly  upon  the  eye  of  the  individual.  When 
a  tool  steel  is  found  to  be  most  efficient  and  to  have  the  longest 
life  when  quenched  at  a  temperature  of  2350  degs.  and  is  burned 
and  practically  destroyed  at  a  temperature  of  2400  degs,  it  must 
be  realized  that  some  more  efficient  method  of  determining  heat 
in  tempering  tools  must  be  adopted,  and  a  good  pyrometer  should 
be  used.  With  the  remarkably  efficient  apparatus  now  on  the 
market  for  obtaining  the  right  degree  of  heat  and  for  ascertain- 
ing when  this  degree  has  been  reached,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
use  of  the  human  pyrometer  will  be  continued  long  in  shops 
where  many  tools  have  to  be  tempered. 


■yVTHILE  the  convention  of  the  International  Railway  General 
"^  Foremen's  Association,  held  in  Cincinnati  early  in  May, 
was  a  successful  one,  it  would  have  been  much  more  so  had  a 
better  selection  been  made  of  the  subjects  for  discussion.  That 
the  executive  committee  realized  this  is  indicated  by  the  subjects 
which  have  been  chosen  for  the  1911  convention.  In  the  first 
place  the  number  of  topics  to  be  reported  on  has  been  reduced 
to  four.  These  are  thoroughly  practical  and  are  such  that  the 
foremen  can  discuss  then  to  advantage  and  should  receive 
much  benefit  from  the  discussion.  A  most  noticeable  feature 
of  the  recent  convention  was  that  the  moment  the  discussion 
touched  on  the  problems  of  shop  organization  or  efficiency  the 
members  almost  immediately  began  to  show  a  greater  interest 
m  it.  Men  who  were  not  accustomed  to  speaking  in  public 
found  little  difficulty  in  expressing  themselves  and  in  making 
themselves  understood  at  such  times.  Why?  Because  each 
one  had  tried  in  his  own  way  to  increase  the  efficiency  or  out- 
put of  his  shop  and,  realizing  the  complexity  and  immensity 
of  the  problem,  was  watching  keenly  for  any  suggestions  which 
might  add  to  his  success  in  getting  still  better  results.  It  is 
from  such  discussions  as  this  that  the  men  gain  inspiration  and 
go  back  to  their  work  with  renewed  zeal  and  accomplish  sur- 
prising results.  A  few  years  ago  a  general  foreman  attended 
one  of  these  conventions  for  the  first  time.  He  felt  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  he  was  obtaining,  but  after  listening 
to  and  taking  part  in  the  discussion  and  talking  things  over  on 
the  side  with  some  of  his  newly  found  friends,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  a  novice  at  the  game.  Probably  he 
underestimated  his  ability,  for  he  had  gathered  a  good  and 
loyal  organization  about  him.  He  began  to  put  some  of  his 
new  ideas  into  effect  and  made  one  or  two  trips  to  other  shops 
whose  good  practice  in  certain  respects  had  been  brought  to  his 
attention    at   the   convention.     To-day   he   is    regarded   as   more 
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or  less  of  an  authority  on  shop  efficiency.  The  man  from 
whom  he  claims  to  have  received  his  first  and  much  o£  his 
inspiration  is  also  enthusiastic  about  the  help  he  has  received 
from  attendance  at  the  conventions.  With  this  feeling  on  the 
part  of  most  of  those  who  have  been  attending  the  conventions 
and  three  such  subjects  on  next  year's  program  as  "How  Can 
Shop  Foremen  Best  Promote  Shop  Efficiency?"  "Methods  of 
Shop  Organization"  and  "Shop  Kinks"  the  success  of  the  Gen- 
eral Foremen's  Association  is  assured  and  its  field  of  use- 
fulness will  be  greatly  extended,  especially  if  the  intention  is 
carried  out  of  having  the  next  convention  held  at  a  central 
point  which  may  easily  be  reached  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
railway   shop   foremen. 


THE  DURABILITY  OF  TOOL  STEEL. 
'  I  '  HERE  are  probably  very  few  men  that  have  not  experienced 
■^  a  feeling  of  surprise  when  they  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a 
piece  of  high  speed  steel  cutting  a  heavy  chip  at  a  rapid  rate,  while 
the  tool  itself  was  held  continuously  at  a  red  heat.  We  have 
associated  this  temperature  with  softness  for  so  long  that  it 
is  impossible  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  the  idea  at  once.  The 
case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  penetration  of  the  X-rays.  A 
brick  is  no  more  solid  than  a  piece  of  glass,  but  because  we 
can  see  through  the  glass,  we  have  difficulty  in  picturing  to 
ourselves  the  penetration  of  a  visually  opaque  brick  by  a  ray 
of  light. 

It  is  evident,  however,  in  the  light  of  recent  research  that 
we  will  be  obliged  to  revise  our  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the 
effect  of  heat  on  the  cutting  qualities  of  tool  steel.  The 
matter  was  treated  quite  exhaustively  in  a  recent  paper  read 
before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  by  Edward  G.  Herbert. 

The  experiments  upon  which  the  conclusions  of  the  paper 
were  based  were  made  with  a  machine  constructed  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  determining  the  durability  of  various  tool 
steels.  In  this  work  one  element  was  fixed  that  has  not,  here- 
tofore, been  treated  with  scientific  accuracy.  This  is  the  con- 
dition of  bluntness  to  which  the  tool  is  worn.  The  other  fea- 
tures, such  as  the  shape  of  the  cutting  tool,  the  thickness  and 
width  of  the  chip,  and  the  speed  of  the  tool  were  all  deter- 
mined, and  then  the  amount  that  could  allowably  be  worn 
away  from  the  point  of  the  tool  was  taken  as  a  measure  of  its 
bluntness;  the  apparatus  was  so  designed  that  this  could  be 
accurately  measured  while  the  tool  was  at  work.  With  these 
conditions  fixed  its  durability  could  be  determined.  That  is  to 
say,  its  durability  could  be  denoted  by  the  number  of  minutes 
that  it  would  continue  cutting  under  the  standard  conditions 
before  reaching  this  predetermined  condition  of  bluntness.  And 
here  comes  in  one  interesting  point  as  to  whether  the  relative 
durability  of  various  steels  is  independent  of  the  conditions 
of  cutting.  As,  for  example,  whether  a  steel  that  shows  a 
greater  durability  than  another  in  cutting  steel  will  show  the 
same  superiority  when  cutting  brass.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  it  may  not. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  detailed  in  the  paper  go  far 
to  substantiate  the  soundness  of  the  heat  theory  of  tool  steel 
durability.  That  is  to  say,  the  durability  of  a  steel  is  dependent 
upon  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  operated,  and  though  many 
of  the  phenomena  have  escaped  notice  in  the  shop,  they  are 
found  to  check  with  practical  experience. 

It  has  been  noticed  that,  at  low  speeds,  carbon  steel  is  more 
durable  than  the  high  speed  steels,  hut  that  at  higher  speeds 
the  carbon  steel  is  less  durable.  So  the  fact  that  a  high-speed 
steel  will  not  keep  its  edge  so  well  as  a  carbon  steel  under  a 
light,  finishing  cut  has  long  been  familiar  to  engineers;  hut 
the  fact  that  the  durability  of  a  high  speed  steel,  working  under 
a  light  cut,  can  be  greatly  increased  by  running  at  a  high  speed, 
and  that  under  these  conditions  it  will  keep  its  sharp  edge 
better  than  a  carbon  steel  tool  is  not  generally  known.  The 
most  curious  thing  in  the  whole  matter  is  that  the 
durability  of  all  steels,  without  exception,  is  very  low  at  low 
speeds  tinder  light  i  uts,  and  that  the  durability  of  the  cutting 


edge  increases  as  the  speed  is  raised.  Jn  this  connection  the 
durability  is  measured,  not  by  the  time  that  it  will  continue 
cutting  without  becoming  blunt,  but  by  the  amount  of  metal 
that  it  will  cut  away. 

The  points  to  be  settled  were  the  cause  of  the  durability  of 
the  cutting  edge  of  a  given  steel  at  different  speeds  and  the 
physical  changes  that  are  produced.  "If  it  had  been  found 
that  an  increased  cutting  speed  involved  a  simple  decrease  in 
the  durability  of  the  cutting  edge,  it  would  have  been  natural 
to  answer  the  first  point  raised  by  saying  that  we  were  dealing 
merely  with  the  rubbing  of  metal  against  metal ;  that  this  rub- 
bing was  more  severe  at  the  higher  speeds  and,  therefore, 
caused  the  more  rapid  wear.  But  it  has  been  found  that  an 
increase  in  the  cutting  speed  is  actually  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  durability  of  the  tool,  that  this  durability  attains 
a  maximum  at  a  certain  speed,  which  is  different  for  steels  of 
different  chemical  composition,  and  that  the  durability  then 
declines  as  the  speed  is  further  increased,  so  that  it  becomes 
evident  that  this  explanation  is  insufficient.  The  durability  of 
the  cutting  edge  cannot  depend  simply  on  the  rubbing  of  metal 
against  metal,  but  it  may  depend  on  that  which  results  from 
the  rubbing,  namely,  the  evolution  of  heat  and  the  consequent 
rise  in  temperature  of  the  cutting  edge,  a  rise  which  naturally 
becomes  greater  as  the  speed  increases. 

■■-Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  we  find  that  the  durability  or 
wear-resisting  properties  of  all  tool-steels  is  relatively  low  at 
normal  atmospheric  temperatures,  that  it  increases  as  the  tem- 
perature rises,  attains  a  maximum  at  a  certain  temperature,  de- 
pendent upon  the  composition  of  the  steel,  and  declines  as  the 
temperature  is  further  raised." 

If  this  theory  is  correct  it  should  be  possible  to  vary  the 
durability  of  a  tool  running  at  a  constant  speed  by  simply  varj-- 
iiig  the  temperature  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  varying  the 
depth  of  the  cut.  Experiments  were  made  along  these  lines 
and  the  results  were  found  to  check.  That  is  to  say,  at  con- 
stant speeds  and  varying  depth  of  cut,  the  durability  increased 
to  a  maximum  and  it  did  exactly  the  same  thing  with  varying 
speeds  and  constant  depth  of  cut. 

The  work  was  then  continued  by  determining  the  durability 
under  conditions  of  varying  speeds  and  constant  cut  and  the 
maximum  ascertained  when  the  work  was  flooded  with  cold 
water.  Then  the  work  was  flooded  with  water  at  a  temperature 
of  149  deg.  F.,  when  it  was  found  that  the  maximum  durability 
was  attained  at  a  lower  cutting  speed.  That  is  to  say,  at  a 
point  where  less  heat  was  needed  from  the  rubbing  action  to 
raise  the  tool  to  the  critical  temperature. 

The  question  was  then  attacked  from  a  purely  theoretical 
standpoint  wherein  it  was  assumed  that  the  action  of  a  tool  in 
cutting  steel  was  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a  jet  of  water 
impinging  on  a  fixed  object.  That  is  to  say,  the  tool  was  in  the 
act  of  cutting  through  a  stream  of  metal,  and  that  the  same 
laws  would  govern  in  the  two  cases.  This  law  is  that  the  rate 
at  which  energy  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of  heat  is  proportional 
to  the  cube  of  the  velocity  of  the  jet.  Accoriling  to  this  law, 
then,  the  heat  at  any  point  on  the  cutting  surface  of  the  tool 
is  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  chip,  multiplied  by  its 
area  with  the  result  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the  cutting  speed. 
In  order  to  check  the  accuracy  of  this  assumption  the  data 
obtained  by  I"".  W.  Taylor  and  described  by  him  in  a  paper 
before  the  .American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  l!>Of> 
was  taken  and  plotted.  Curves  were  then  plotted  based  on  the 
assumption  and  the  two  were  found  to  coincide  so  closely  as 
to  show  very  clearly  that  the  hypothesis  is  a  correct  one  in  its 
essential  features. 

A  further  experiment  tended  to  corroborate  the  heat  theory. 
In  the  early  work  the  material  and  tool  had  been  flooded  with 
water,  which  must  have  had  some  cooling  effect  on  the  tool 
though  the  point  was  embedded  in  the  metal  and  was  inaccessible 
to  the  water  itself.  It  was  found  that,  on  ruiniing  the  tool  dry. 
that  the  maximum  durability  was  attained  at  a  lower  speed  and 
that    when    the   speed    increased    beyond   that    critical    point    the 
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cliirabilily  ilroppcil  away  more  rnpiilly  tti;m  it  did  wiili  ilic 
Ti.itir  iimliiin.  'I'liis  is  wliat  was  Id  I)c  expected  siiue  the  rate 
oi    lieating   would  l)e  innrc  rapid   wlirii   rtiiiiiiiiK  lirv  than   wlini 

llnod.-d. 

N'dw,  tiirmiiK  to  the  wurk>lii)p  Mde,  we  liiiil  that  there  is  a 
mass  of  eorrohorativc  eviiU-iice,  poiiitiiiK  to  tlie  prol)ahle  tnitli 
o\  the  licat  theory.  I'"or  iiistaiue,  it  is  well  known  that  a  tool 
usually  stands  up  to  its  work  better  if  it  starts  warm,  that  is  to 
>.iy,  if  it  is  put  in  the  lire  for  a  moment  before  beiiiR  used,  and 
liiat  frequently  the  durability  of  the  tool  is  increased  by  incrcas- 
iMK   the  cutting;  speed. 

.\nothcr  curious  thing  brought  out  by  these  investigations  is 
that  there  are  frequently  two  points  of  ma.ximum  durability. 
I'or  example,  the  durability  of  a  steel  may  increase  up  to  a 
speed  of  10  ft.  per  minute  and  then  fall  off  until  at  CO  ft.  it  is 
M-ry  low.  beyond  which  it  will  rise  again  and  be  more  durable 
.It  80  ft.  than  it  was  at  40  ft.  This  phenomenon  is  exceedingly 
kommon  and  is  not  conlineil  to  any  one  class  of  steel.  It  is, 
of  course,  natural  that  this  should  not  have  been  observed  in 
the  shop,  because  a  workman,  on  tinding  that  his  tool  was  wear- 
ing away  too  rapidly,  would  not  be  apt  to  increase  the  cutting 
speed  and  would  thus  fail  to  develop  this  secondary  point  of 
durability.  The  other  difticulty  in  getting  at  this  is  the  fact 
that  before  the  temperature  can  reach  the  high  degree  corre- 
sponding to  the  second  point  of  maximum  durability  it  must 
pass  through  the  one  corresponding  to  the  lesser  degree  of 
durability  lying  between  the  two  maxima.  Still  we  have  some 
evidence  that  this  is  what  does  take  place.  A  tool  after  being 
set  to  work  "apparently  fails,  that  is  it  becomes  blunted  to 
some  extent,  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue  cutting  it  'builds 
up'  according  to  a  workshop  expression  and  recovers  its  dura- 
bility and  may  continue  cutting  for  some  time  without  a  further 
loss  of  sharpness." 

The  matter  has  not  yet  been  sifted  to  a  finality.  There  are 
too  many  elements  entering  into  the  durability  of  a  tool  to 
permit  of  that  for  some  time.  The  chemical  composition,  the 
rate  of  cooling,  the  degree  of  temper,  the  method  of  cooling,  all 
have  an  influence  that  is  subtle  but  appreciable.  Enough  has 
been  done  to  show  that  the  contradictory  results  obtained  with 
various  tempering  compounds  arc  quite  reasonable  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  this  new  theory.  Why  there  should  be  two 
points  of  maximum  durability  is  difficult  to  understand  and 
much  work  will  have  to  be  done  before  the  phenomenon  will 
be  explained.  But  this  much  does  seem  to  have  been  shown 
with  a  fair  degree  of  positiveness,  that  all  tool  steels  increase  in 
durability  as  their  temperature  is  raised  above  that  of  the  atinos- 
phere,  and  that  there  is  some  critical  temperature,  varying  with 
each  and  every  class  and  composition  of  steel,  at  which  its 
maximum  durability  will  be  found  and  at  which  it  will  do  its 
best  work. 
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AIR     BRAKE    HOSE    INSPECTION. 

Sidney.  N.   V,.  June  16.  1910. 
To   THE    EUITOK   Or    THE   K.MLW.W    ACE   GAZETTE: 

Covering  economical  practice,  may  I  suggest  that  in  fitting 
air  hose  the  angle  of  the  coupling  be  arranged  so  that  the 
label  is  always  on  top  when  the  hose  is  coupled.  This  allows 
inspectors  to  readily  examine  the  label  and  determine  the  age 
of  the  hose,  and  .<;aves  time  in  inspection. 

May  [  also  suggest  that  a  shape  or  form  of  label  could  be 
adopted  as  standard  by  the  M.  C.  B.  Association,  such  as  a 
broad  arrow  or  a  crescent,  to  be  placed  in  service  after  an 
agreed  date.  This  could  be  copyrighted,  hence  all  inspectors 
could  at  a  glance  determine  the  age  of  the  hose.  This  would 
avoid  delay  in  inspection,  and  as  railways  sell  transportation, 
anything  which  will  jpeed  that  should  be  of  benefit. 

I»PE   BUCKET. 


nv    C.     L.    ALDEN. 

Ii.iriii.iii    Ilravy    Freinlil   Car    Krpair^,    New    York    CVnIral   &    Iln-lion    Kivcr, 

West   Albany,   N.    Y, 

The  promotion  of  efficiency  should  be  the  constant  aim 
.nnd  ambition  of  the  foreman,  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  now,  as  at  no  time  in  the  past,  the 
foreman  is  privileged  to  use  his  ideas,  initiative  and  plans 
and,  as  is  right,  is  held  strictly  accountable  for  results.  His 
aim  should  be  to  encourage  thrift,  industry,  incentive  and 
invention,  to  create  harmony  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
discord,  strife  and  agitation.  He  should  be  a  man  of  known 
temperate,  steady  habits,  possessing  a  clear  brain,  cool,  calm 
judgment  and  an  education  of  sufficient  caliber  to  which  added 
experience  will  make  a  good,  all-around  practical  employee. 
He  should  exercise  his  authority  with  justice,  acting 
promptly  (but  not  hastily)  without  equivocation,  honorably 
and  unselfishly,  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  he  is  dealing  with 
his  fellow  men,  treating  them  as  men,  equals,  who,  for  the 
time  being,  are  so  situated  that  he  is  perhaps  the  more  fortunate 
in  a  monetary  sense,  and  that  to-morrow,  figuratively 
speaking,  the  relatifnisiiip  may  lie  reversed.  Do  not  think  I 
advocate  supineness,  taking  the  course  of  least  resistance  (al- 
though it  really  is)  or  that  I  lack  a  proper  appreciation  of 
my  employer's  end  of  aflfairs,  for  that  is  the  end  sought 
above  all  else,  and  that  is  the  surest  and  safest  course  to 
attain  my  own  advancement.  I  have  proven  this  course  to  be 
to  our  mutual  interest,  and  do  not  say  it  will  meet  every 
case   or  location,  but  believe  it  will. 

The  foreman  should  be  in  a  position  at  every  pay  day 
period  to  know  just  jvhat  each  employee  is  earning.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  where  labor  is  done  on  a  piecework  basis. 
I  am  now  writing  more  especially  of  repairs  to  freight  cars, 
both  foreign  and  local,  and  of  all  classes  and  degrees  of 
defects.  He  should  learn  the  standards  for  each  car  and 
class  of  car,  together  with  changes,  omissions,  additions,  etc.; 
also  be  able  to  learn  early  if  the  car  is  in  need  of  painting; 
if  it  is  able  to  run  for  another  year  or  more  without  it,  it  is 
so  much  gained. 

He  should  be  able  to  determine  promptly  whether  repairs 
arc  made  properly;  that  through  material  men  a  proper 
supply  of  necessary  material  is  in  stock  at  all  times,  thus 
avoiding  unnecessary  delays;  and  that  delivery  is  made  to 
cars  or  supply  stations  promptly  in  order  that  the  delays  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Also  that  metal  parts  for  straight- 
ening, welding  or  alteration  are  sent  to  the  blacksmith  shop, 
repaired  and  returned  promptly.  He  should  so  plan  his 
work,  and  work  his  plans,  that  when  he  causes  a  job  to  be 
marked  "rush"  when  sent  to  the  blacksmith  or  machine  shop, 
there  will  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  handling  it 
that  he  means  just  that.  Too  many  men  fall  into  the  error 
of  marking  jobs  rush  when  there  is  absolutely  no  need  of  it. 
The  job  lies  a  long  time  before  being  taken  away  and  the 
machinist  or  blacksmith  quite  justly  is  of  the  opinion  that 
he  really  wasn't  in  a  rush  for  it  and  the  word  loses  its 
effectiveness,  and  in  a  short  time  the  foreman  must  accom- 
pany the  job  or  be  disappointed. 

Your  bright,  active  foreman  desires  above  all  things  to  re- 
lease cars  promptly,  especially  foreign  ones,  or  those  on  which 
a  date  of  release  has  been  given.  He  must  see  that  a  proper 
and  sufficient  supply  of  company-furnished  tools  are  in  stock 
to  meet  all  emergencies,  as  well  as  to  see  that  each  em- 
ployee supplies  himself  with  his  share  of  tools  to  do  his 
work  in  a  suitable  manner.  The  tools  he  is  furnished  with  should 
be  recorded  on  a  card  showing  just  what  was  issued,  the 
name    of   the    workman,    date,   etc.,    and    an   accounting   should 


•This  is  one  of  the  articles  that  was  submitted  in  the  competition  whic' 
closed  .April  15.  Other  papers  on  the  same  subject  were  published  in  t^c 
issues  of  May  6  and  June  8.  1910. 
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be  made  whenever  the  employee  leaves,  is  transferred  or  dis- 
charged. This  is  an  effective  way  of  reducing  "lost"  tools  to 
a  minimum. 

The  foreman  should  not  hesitate  to  teach  his  inspectors  any 
details  in  connection  with  his  own  work  or  to  inform  them  thor- 
oughly. I  have  no  patience  with  a  man  who  is  afraid  of  losing 
his  position  in  case  b.e  teaches  and  develops  another.  There's 
no  danger,  I  am  sure,  if  you  take  care  of  your  end  of  it.  These 
learners  will  help  you  out  immensely  if  you  let  them,  and  they 
render  you  and  the  company  better  service,  and  before  long 
you  may  wish  to  use  just  such  a  man  for  an  unexpected  vacancy, 
one  you  had  not  foreseen.  Teach  them.  I  expect  to  point  with 
pride  to  every  such  man  taught  by  me  and  can,  every  one. 

It  should  be  the  desire  of  every  foreman  to  give  his  local 
men  preference  in  promotions ;  he  also  should  aim  to  have  a 
man  under  him  competent  to  relieve  him  when  the  manage- 
ment says  "come  up  higher."  It  is  proven  that  through  selection 
and  uniformly  courteous  treatment  to  employees,  without  any 
favoritism,  a  certain  man  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  his  man, 
as  shown  in  their  average  hourly  piecework  rate,  from  24.46c.  in 
November,  1909,  to  27.98c.  in  March,  1910,  a  12  per  cent,  increase 
in  winter  months.  This  means  fewer  and  better  workmen,  con- 
sequently, better  results  all  around. 

Let  the  foreman  do  away  with  domineering,  bullying  tactics 
all  along  the  line,  insisting  that  all  in  authority  under  him 
deal  justly  and  kindly,  yet  firmly,  with  employees;  not  showing 
preference  for  a  favored  few,  but  consulting  the  table  of  earn- 
ings, which  should  be  complete  every  two  weeks,  or  at  least  once 
a  month.  Make  the  selections  for  promotion  from  the  best  men 
where  executive  ability  is  in  evidence. 

In  piecework  shops  there  is  a  tendency  among  workmen  to 
pull  out  more  than  the  inspection  card  calls  for,  as  it  will  add 
to  their  income;  when  taken  to  task  they  show  you  broken  pieces, 
declaring  they  were  broken.  This  must  be  guarded  against  and 
can  be  eliminated  by  notifying  the  men  that  in  no  case  will  pay- 
ment be  made  for  work  not  authorized.  It  becomes  necessary  to 
do  this,  especially  where  the  removed  parts  might  enter  into  a 
combination  of  defects  on  foreign  cars,  denoting  unfair  usage. 

This  subject  of  the  promotion  of  efficiency  is  so  far-reach- 
ing I  can  but  mention  many  items  and  will  no  doubt  over- 
look many  which  the  reader  will  consider  vital.  The  fore- 
man must  have  a  rather  comprehensive  knowledge  of  repairs 
to  foreign  equipment,  as  well  as  to  his  own.  Such  matters  as 
M.  C.  B.  standards  to  be  used  in  substitutions,  safety  appliance 
regulations,  lading  rules,  custom  rules  on  bonded  freight, 
charges  and  credits,  wrong  repairs  and  defect  carding  for  them, 
handlinK  fire  damages,  rctrucking  wrecked  cars,  oiling,  pai-kiiis, 
etc.,  and  above  all,  the  M.  C.  B.  rules  of  interchange  and  arbitra- 
tion decisions,  are  items  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with.  The 
question  of  wrong  repairs  especially  should  be  very  near  his 
heart  as  such  repairs  arc  practically  a  loss  to  his  company.  He 
should  aim  to  be  the  very  best  car  inspector  on  the  job  as 
well  as  the  best  bill  clerk  and  not  hesitate  to  teach  any  in- 
terested employee  who  shows  a  desire  to  study  these  subjects. 
In  this  way  he  will  pick  up  many  a  jewel  in  the  rough.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  conserving  supplies,  avoiding  unnecessary 
waste,  reclaiming  second-hand  materials  from  wrecked  and  con- 
demned oars,  cleanliness  in  shops  and  lockers;  prompt  disposi- 
tion of  scrap,  wheel  and  other  guarantees,  and  prompt  compli- 
ance in  making  required  reports.  Don't  "cuss"  men,  be  tidy  but 
not  fastidious,  respect  yourself  and  command  it,  and  above  all 
give  the  very  best  service  you  can  to  the  man  higher  up. 
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Frntn  Valparaiso  the  fare  by  the  Trans-Andean  Railway  to 
Buenos  Ayrcs  is  £14  ($(18.1:1)  first  class  and  i!)  (I^P.SO) 
second  cla.ss ;  Ss.  ($1.22)  is  charged  for  each  II  lbs.  of  bag- 
gage transported,  the  passenger  being  allowed  hand  baggage. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  old  rate  for  bnggnge,  but  a  new  and 
lower  rate  will  be  fixed  as  soon  as  the  <lifTercnt  interests  of 
the  road  can  come  to  some  agreement. 


BY   CHARLES   ROBBINS. 

It  is  only  recently  that  data  have  been  available  to  show  beyond 
doubt  the  intermittent  operation  of  the  average  machine  tool. 
When  a  machine  shop  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  engine  to  line- 
shaft,  and  from  lineshaft  to  machine  tool,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine with  any  degree  of  exactness  the  length  of  time  any  partic- 
ular tool  is  in  operation,  or  the  average  time  of  operation  during 
the  working  day.  With  the  installation  of  motors  on  lineshafts, 
it  became  evident  that  the  total  horse-power  capacity  of  motors 
was  much  in  excess  of  the  power  generated  in  the  power  station. 
This  ratio  is  sometimes  three  to  one.  other  times  possibly  four 
to  one. 

As  individually  driven  tools  are  adopted  it  is  noticed  that  the 
total  horse-power  capacity  of  all  the  motors  connected  to  the 
service  grows  very  rapidly,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  connected 
capacity  to  the  power  supplied  is  often  as  high  as  five  or  six  to 
one,  indicating  that  the  time-load  factor  of  the  average  machine 
tool  is  relatively  low.  This  apparent  difference  between  the  con- 
nected capacity  of  motors  and  the  demand  on  the  power  station 
has  led  to  a  careful  analysis  on  the  part  of  the  motor  builders  to 
determine  exactly  the  length  of  time  tools  can  be  expected  to  be 
in  operation. 

An  analysis  which  took  into  account  the  time  of  loading,  cut- 
ting, unloading,  and  other  delays  occasioned  by  miscellaneous 
causes,  showed  conclusively  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  a 
continuously  rated  motor;  in  fact,  an  intermittent  rating  on  the 
motor  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  hours'  continuous  service 
answers  for  almost  all  kinds  of  machine  tool  applications.  This 
knowledge  enabled  the  motor  manufacturer  to  build  a  more  eco- 
nomical motor,  one  of  smaller  size,  and  consequently  reduce  the 
expense  of  applying  motors  to  machine  tools.  The  present-day 
tool  equipment  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  much  more  expen- 
sive, if  any,  than  that  of  the  belt-driven  tool,  when  the  cost  of 
belting,  shafting  and  power  house  equipment  is  considered. 

When  machine  tools  are  equipped  with  individual  motors,  a 
graphic  recording  meter  may  be  connected  in  the  motor  circuit, 
making  it  possible  to  have  a  complete  log  of  the  operation  of  the 
particular  tool  during  its  time  of  service.  The  chart  furnished 
by  the  graphic  meter  will  show  the  time  of  loading  and  unloading 
the  tool,  the  time  of  cutting,  all  delays  due  to  stoppages  for  one 
cause  or  another  and  the  amount  of  power  to  operate  the  tool, 
which  is  a  direct  function  of  the  work  done. 

A  time  study  can  be  made  for  each  tool  from  these  charts, 
and  knowing  the  theoretical  time  for  the  job  an  analysis  can  be 
made  of  the  curve,  furnishing  information  that  will  enable  the 
foreman  to  increase  the  productive  capacity  by  the  elimination  of 
delays.  He  will  also  know  whether  or  not  the  tool  has  been 
working  at  its  maximum  capacity,  whether  the  tools  have  been 
kept  up  to  standard  conditions,  and  in  general  can  apply  the 
necessary  remedies. 

ECONOMICS    OF     MOTOR    DRIVE    AS    llETERMlNEH    HV     ACITAI.     IKRFORM- 
ANCE   OF    THE   TOdI  S. 

The  economy  of  the  individual  motor  drive,  due  to  the  fact 
that  practically  the  exact  cutting  speed  can  be  obtained  for  any 
operation,  has  been  pointed  out.  This  economy  is  not  so  impor- 
tant, however,  as  that  of  keeping  a  tool  in  continuous  operation 
through  longer  periods  of  time,  by  reducing  the  time  required 
for  handling  and  other  avoidable  delays. 

The  accepted  method  of  capitalizing  motor  drives  seems  in 
general  to  be  on  the  basis  of  the  in.^idental  savings  in  the  work- 
man's time.  In  our  opinion  this  is  not  the  whole  story  by  any 
means.  When  deferinining  the  monetary  advantage  of  motor 
drive,  the  value  of  time  saving  should  lie  considered  on  the  basis 
of  its  effect  on  the  total  cost,  which  includes  the  workman's  labor 
and  the  investment  cost  per  hour  of  the  tool. 
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In  ;iilililioii  Id  w>>ikiiicn\  w.ii^cs,  cvrry  shop  lias  llir  following 
cxpcii'-rs  : 

it  Iiitorrst  anil  ilcprcciatinii  on  oost  of  huildiiiRs  and  accessories. 

h  Kcpairs  and  renewals  to  existing  rciuipnicnt. 

r  General  operating  expenses,  incUidiiiK  losses  due  to  defective 
workmanship,  desiRii  and  material. 

(/  Salaries  of  supervisors,  cnginecrinjj  st.iff  and  clerks. 

'I'liesc  overhead  charges  must  he  included  in  the  cost  of  any 
in.uiufa'.tured  article.  A  method  fre<iiiently  employed  is  to 
determine  from  time  to  time  the  percentage  which  the  total 
overheail  charge  bears  to  the  cost  of  total  actual  or  productive 


nund)er  of  terms  used  which  are  here  g.ven  with  our  interpre- 
tation uf  their  meaning. 

Appliril  to  the  operation: 
Time  factor  =  ratio  of  actual  cutting  time  to  total  time  required  to  complrtr 
a  machining  operation 

Actu.nl  cutting  time 
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Fig.    1 — Record    When    Turning   Shafts   Shown    in    Fig.   2. 

labor.  This  percentage  in  larRc  shops  reaches  from  100  to  200 
per  cent ,  or  even  more.  The  total  labor  charge  is  then  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  actual  labor  cost  by  one,  plus  the 
per  cent,  to  be  added  for  the  overhead  charge.  This  is  an  easy 
way  to  take  care  of  the  overhead  charge ;  but  the  method  is 
inaccurate  and  does  not  show  the  relative  importance  of  dif- 
ferent types  and  sizes  of  machines.  This  stateinent  is  espe- 
cially true  where  a  great  variety  of  materials  is  manufactured, 
in  shops  using  a  large  number  of  different  types  and  sizes  of 
tools.  Under  such  conditions,  the  percentage  obviously  varies 
within  wide  limits  for  different  kinds  of  work. 

.'\  satisfactory  method  of  distribution  is  to  set  off  against 
each  tool  its  proportion  of  the  total  overhead  charges.  The 
portion  chargeable  to  each  tool  depends  entirely  on  local  con- 
ditions; and  thorough  familiarity  with  these  conditions  is 
needed  in  order  to  apportion  these  charges  equitably.  In  this 
way,  the  relative  importance  of  each  machine  is  taken  care  of. 

In  a  shop  where  only  one  type  of  article  is  manufactured 
and  the  castings  are  passed  from  one  machine  directly  to  the 
next,  a  simple  and  logical  way  is  to  divide  the  total  overhead 
charge  among  the  tools,  in  proportion  to  the  floor  space 
charged  to  each  tool.  In  the  majority  of  shops,  however,  the 
above  simple  condition  does  not  exist ;  several  sizes  and  kinds 
of  articles  arc  usually  turned  out,  and  various  sizes  and  types 
of  tools,  differing  greatly  in  their  operating  characteristics, 
are  employed.  In  such  cases,  not  only  must  the  floor  space  be 
considered,  but  also  the  time  each  tool  is  actually  in  opera- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  amount  of  supervision 
and  enginecrmg  attention  needed. 

Large  shops  handling  different  classes  of  materials  are  in 
most  cases  divided  into  various  departments  or  sections,  and 
each  section  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  smaller  factory. 
The  overhead  charges  against  each  department  may  thus  be 
apportioned  among  its  tools  in  proportion  to  the  floor  space 
occupied,  makmg  proper  allowance  for  special  local  conditions, 
or  special  supervision  or  engineering  attention.  Here  again 
is  required  thorough  familiarity  with  both  the  engineering 
and  the  shop  features  of  the  materials  manufactured.  In  our 
experience  we  have  found  the  overhead  charges  to  be  approxi- 
mately as  follows : 

Variable   charges    From  60  to  55  per  cent 

Salaries    "  25  "  30         " 

Interest  on  cost  of  machine  tools...     "  5   "  10         " 

Depreciation  on  cost  of  machine  tools.     "  5  "  10         " 

Fixed  charges    "       3         " 

Power     "  1   "       2         " 

DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS. 

In  discussing  the  economics  of  motor   drive  there  will   be  a 


Total   time  to  complete  operation 
Applied  to  a  Machine  Tool: 

Total  daily  actual  cutting  time  in   hours 

Time   factor  in   per  cent.    = x    100. 

Tol.ll   number  of  working  hours 
Average    running   load  —   average    input    to    motor    while    operating,    usually 
rxprewiriT  in    kilowatts,    but    may   be    cxpresned    in    per   cent,    of    full 
lond   input. 
For   rough  calculation   in  this   paper  the  input  of  a   motor   in  kilowatts   ia 
ao<iumed   to   be   the   s.imc    as   the    output    in    horsepower;    that   is,    the    motor 
cfTiciency    in   all   cases   is  assumed   to  be   about  75   per   cent.      This   low   per- 
centage will   t.'ike  care  of  the  fact  that  motors  operate   at   light  loads   a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  time. 
Maximum  load  —  maxiir.um  input  to  motor,  expressed  in  same  terms  as  the 

aver.ige  running  load. 
Average  load  —  Average  daily  load  =  average  input  to  motor  during  the 
total  working  hours;  usually  expressed  in  kilowatts.  This  load  mul- 
tiplied by  the  total  number  of  working  hours  gives  the  total  kilowatt- 
hours  consumed  per  d.iy.  and  is  the  basis  of  payment  for  energy. 
The  average  load  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours  per  day  and 
by  the  price  per  kilowatt-hour  gives  the  cost  of  energy  per  day.  The 
average  load  also  equals  the  average  running  load  multiplied  by  the 
time  factor. 
Load  factor  —  the  ratio  in  per  cent,  of  the  average  daily  load  to  full-load 
rating  of  the  motor,  or 

Full  load  rating  of  motor 

Load  factor  =  

Average  daily  load 

CONDITIONS    ENTERING    INTO    OPERATION    OF    MACHINE    TOOLS. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  maximum  output  from  a  machine  tool, 
a  careful  analysis  must  be  made  of  all  the  conditions  entering 
into  the  operation  of  the  tool.  One  method  of  doing  this  in 
the  case  of  a  motor-driven  tool  is  to  take  power  readings  at 
frequent  intervals  and  lay  these  out  on  a  chart  basis.  An- 
other, and  a  much  more  convenient  method,  is  the  employment 
of  a  suitable  meter,  as  already  described,  designed  to  make  a 
graphic  curve,  showing  the  exact  condition  occurring  in  the 
service  when  such  a  meter  is  applied  to  any  motor-driven  tool. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  record  obtained  while  shafts  of  the  dimen- 
sions shown  in  Fig.  2  were  turned  from  machinery  steel. 
Both  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2  are  lettered  for  reference.  The  records 
read  from  right  to  left,  as  indicated  by  the  time  at  the  bottom 
of  the  curve  in  Fig.  1.  The  vertical  co-ordinate  is  in  amperes, 
the  full  scale  being  50  amperes.  This  current  at  220  volts  cor- 
responds to  11-kw.  input  to  the  motor.  At  the  extreme  right 
the  record  indicates  zero  power;  that  is,  the  motor  was  stand- 
ing idle.  During  the  interval  marked  "change"  the  stock  to 
be  turned  was  placed  in  the  chuck  of  the  lathe.  At  a  the  cur- 
rent increases  for  a  very  short  interval  to  about  3  amperes, 
while  the  lathe  was  running  idle.  The  current  then  suddenly 
increases  to  about  30  amperes,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cutting 
tool  was  fed  against  the  stock  and  the  cut  started.  The  cur- 
rent remains  at  this  value  for  a  period  of  about  five  minutes 
while  the  cut  AB  is  taken,  changing  the  diameter  of  the  stock 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  2.  At  b  the  current  drops  to  three  am- 
peres,   the    motor    running    idle    while    adjustments    of    cutting 

E  0  C 


Stock  3^  iQ.  diameter 
Fig.    2 — Shaft   of    Machinery    Steel. 

tools  are  made.  The  current  then  increases  to  28  amperes 
while  the  cut  BC  is  taken.  At  c  the  machine  is  stopped  to 
reverse  the  half -completed  shaft  for  machining  the  opposite 
end.  \\.  e  the  machine  is  again  started  and  the  current  in- 
creases to  27.5  amperes  while  the  cut  ED  is  taken.  .Another 
adjustment  of  the  diameter  is  then  made,  the  machine  run- 
ning idle  for  a  short  interval.  From  8  to  10  amperes  are  re- 
quired when  the  final  cut  DC  is  taken,  after  which  the  ma- 
chine is  stopped  to  remove  the  completed  shaft.  A  similar 
cycle  is  repeated  when  the  next  shaft  is  turned. 
The  record  shows  three  completed  cycles,  covering  the  time 
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required  to  complete  three  shafts.  At  11:15  a.  m.,  before  tak- 
ing the  cut  ED,  there  are  sudden  fluctuations  of  current;  the 
form  of  the  curve  compared  with  other  cycles  shows  clearly 
that  some  trouble  was  encountered  with  the  cutting  tool  or 
work,  and  the  adjustments  made.  The  record  also  shows  the 
delay  in  time. 

Table  1  is  a  summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  graphic 
record,    part    of    which    is    shown    in    Fig.    1.      Observations    of 


cent,  and  its  minimum  value  is  30  per  cent.  The  load  factor 
is  25  per  cent,  under  normal  conditions.  It  must  be  obvious 
that,  with  a  given  rate  of  cutting,  the  fewer  the  delays  the 
higher  will  be  the  time  factor.  The  magnitude  of  the  records 
is  an  indication  of  the  rate  of  removing  metal,  as  will  be 
further  explained. 

By  means  of  this  meter  record  it  is  possible  to  discover  all 
delays,  and  to  check  the  rate  of  cutting  metal.     Those  are  the 


Fig.  3 — Record   Made  When  Turning  a  Light  Shaft  Which    Could  be  Placed  and  Removed  by  Hand. 


cutting  speed  and  feed  were  taken  at  the  lathe.  The  cutting 
speed  used  while  turning  these  shafts  was  55  to  60  ft.  per  min. 
The  feed  while  taking  the  cuts  AB,  BC  and  ED  was  0.04  in. 
per  revolution,  and  while  taking  cut  DC  was  0.077  in.  per  revo- 
lution. The  normal  time  to  complete  a  shaft  was  from  27  to 
32  min.  In  case  of  shaft  No.  1  the  time  was  62  min. ;  this  was 
the   first   shaft,   turned   after    starting   work,    and   preliminary 


Table  1 — Analysis  of  Time  and  Power  of  a 
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adjustments,  oiling  lathe,  etc.,  consumed  21  min.;  12  min.  were 
required  to  adjust  the  cutting  tool.  In  the  case  of  shaft  No. 
5,  54  min.  were  required  on  account  of  a  27-min.  delay.  The 
amperes  referred  to  in  Table  1  are  those  above  the  3  amperes 
required  to  run  the  machine  idle;  they  are,  therefore,  a  meas- 
ure of  the  power  required  to  remove  the  metal.  The  time 
factor    averages    5.3    per   cent. ;    its    maximum    value    is    67    per 


two  fundamental  factors  which  determine  the  rate  of  output 
on  machine  tools.  Any  deviation  from  the  standard  cycle  of 
operation  is  at  once  detected  from  the  form  of  the  record. 
Observations  of  cutting  speed  and  feed  need  be  taken  in  only 
one  case.  The  record  will  not  only  show  the  deviation  there- 
from, but  will  also  indicate  whether  the  modification  is  an 
improvement  or  a  drawback  to  the  rate  of  output.  Fig.  3  and 
Fig.  4  show  two  records  taken  on  the  same  roughing  lathe, 
operated  by  the  same  man,  but  turning  two  different  shafts. 
The  shaft  turned  while  making  the  record  shown  in  Fig.  3 
was  light,  and  could  be  removed  and  replaced  in  the  lathe  by 
hand.  That  turned  when  the  curve  in  Fig.  4  was  obtained 
was  heavy,  and  required  crane  service.  The  greater  intervals 
between  cutting  operations,  so  apparent  in  the  case  of  Fig.  4, 
were  due  to  delays  in  obtaining  crane  service  to  handle  the 
heavy  shaft. 

Records  taken  during  several  days  of  operation  showed  an 
average  of  5  min.  longer  time  required  for  every  change  and 
reversal  when  made  by  crane.  This  condition  was  remedied 
soon  after  making  the  test,  by  installing  a  jib  crane  next  to 
the  lathe,  and  the  time  to  complete  the  larger  shaft  was 
thereby  reduced  from  55  min.  to  45  min.,  a  saving  in  time  and 
cost  of  about  20  per  cent.  The  overhead  charge  against  this 
tool  was  60  cents  per  hour,  or  $6  per  10-hour  day.  The  opera- 
tor received  $3.50  per  day,  making  a  total  daily  expense  of 
$9.50.  Before  the  jib  crane  was  installed  ten  shafts  were  com- 
pleted per  day,  making  the  cost  of  actual  labor  and  over- 
head tool  charge  $9.50  divided  by  10,  or  95  cents  per  shaft. 
After  the  improvement,  12  shafts  per  day  were  completed  with 
the   same  overhead  charge,   thus    reducing  the   labor  and   over- 
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head  tool  cliarKc  to  7!'  cents  per  shaft.  Stall  a  ilfl.iy  mtiii, 
self-evident,  after  it  has  been  (hscovcrcd,  but  in  a  large  sliop 
where  everylK)dy  is  busy  small  delays  arc  easily  overlooked. 
An  automatic  recording  meter  reveals  delays  caused  by  grind- 
ing and  iepl;icing  tools,  etc.,  besides  those  just  indicated. 

The  elimination  of  delay,  however,  is  not  the  only  advan- 
tage to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  a  recording  meter.  I'ig. 
'i  and  I'in.  (>  arc  meter  records  which  show  rates  of  cutting 
on  a  shaft  with  the  (liiiunsioiis  ^.livcn  in  I-'iK.  '>■  In  I'iK-  ■'> 
the  cutting  speed  was  50  ft.  per  min.  The  feed  for  cuts  AB. 
BC  and  LP.  was  0.05  in.  per  revolution,  .and  for  DC  was  0.072 
in.  per  revolution.  The  same  feed  was  employed  for  corre- 
sponding cuts  in  Fig.  (!,  but  the  cutting  speed  was  100  ft.  per 
min.  It  will  be  noted  tliat  the  current  above  friction  load  in 
Fig.  6  Is  double  that  required  for  similar  operations  in  Fig.  5. 
The  saving  in  time  is  clearly  shown.  An  analysis  of  records 
of  this  kind,  taken  over  a  period  of  several  days,  gives  a  means 
of  determining  the  most  economical  feeds  and  cutting  speeds 
to  employ  on  a  given  operation. 

Table  2  shows  the  time  relation  between  the  various  opera- 
tions in  roughing  the  shaft,  outlined  in  Fig.  5.  Approximately 
the  same  conditions  were  found  with  shafts  of  other  charac- 
teristics. The  time  factor  of  lathe  operation  for  this  class  of 
work  is  thereby  shown  to  vary  from  J8  to  (Jo  per  cent.,  the 
average  being  about  50  per  cent. 

An  investigation  by  personal  observations  over  a  short  period 
of  time  often  leads  to  erroneous  results,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  experiments:  In  turning  shafts  on  a  roughing  lathe, 
the  first  trial  was  with  a  cutting  speed  of  80  to  100   ft.   per 

Table   2 — Time  for   Roughing   Shaft,    Extreme   Conditions. 
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min.,  and  a  feed  of  0.026  to  0.044  in.  per  revolution.  In 
the  second  case,  a  cutting  speed  of  40  to  50  ft.  per  min.  at  a 
feed  of  0.05  to  0.07  in.  per  revolution  was  employed.  A  single 
job  could  be  completed  in  either  case  in  16  min.,  12  min.  being 
required  for  cutting.  However,  the  average  time  per  shaft, 
during  several  days'  operation,  was  22.6  min.,  with  the  higher 
speed,  and  21.6  min.  with  the  slower  speed.  The  same  number 
of  cubic  mches  of  metal  per  minute  was  removed  in  each 
case;  but  with  the  higher  speed,  more  frequent  regrinding  of 
tools  was  necessary,  resulting  in  more  delays  and  giving  the 
lower  speed  live  per  cent,  advantage  in  time  saving. 

USES    OF    THE    (•.R.^rlllC    RE(0Rli|NC    METER. 

By  means  of  the  graphic  recording  'meter,  the  following 
improvements  in  shop  management  can  be  effected : 

a  If  individual  motors  are  used  to  drive  machine  tools,  the 
exact  percentage  of  total  working  hours  consumed  in  actual 
cutting  can  be  determined ;  it  is  found  to  average  from  40 
per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  the  maximum  being  as  high  as  from 
t!0  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent,  where  the  cut  is  of  long  duration ; 
the  minimum  from  20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  where  jobs  are 
short  and  the  delay  long  in  waiting  for  material,  drawings,  etc. 

b  The  meter  reveals  all  delays  and  suggests  measures  for 
elim.nating  those  not  necessary  and  reducing  all  others  to  the 
minimum,  thus  materially  increasing  the  time  factor.  All 
delays  shown  should  be  accounted  for,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  avoiil  them.  Common  delays  are  in  assignment  of  the 
next  job,  in  obtaining  drawings,  tools  and  other  necessary 
materials,  and  in  waiting  for  crane  service. 

f  The  rate  for  cutting  indicated  by  the  power  consumption 
of  motor-driven  fools  can  be  checked  with  a  recording  meter. 
The  maximum  rate  is  limited  only  by  the  nature  of  the  worls, 
the  strength  of  the  machine  tool  and  of  the  cutting  tool. 


d  riic  rate  l(jr  maximum  economy  can  be  dctcrm:iicd  for 
different  classes  of  work ;  and  the  records,  considered  as  stand- 
ard, can  be  compared  with  other  operations  of  the  same  char- 
acter to  sec  whether  the  projjcr  rates  of  cutting  wrc  used. 
In  a  finishing  operation  the  rate  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
rc'iiiircd       .\    rci-ord    can    he    made    while   an    expert    machinist 
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Fig.     5 — Record     Taken     When     Turning    Shaft   Shown    on 
Diagram. 

does  the  job,  and  this  record  should  be  referred  to  when  other 
jobs  of  similar  character  are  machined. 

By  the  use  of  curve-drawing  meters,  and  a  careful  study  of 
the  data  obtained,  the  superintendent  of  a  shop  in  which  the 
individual  motor-drive  system  is  employed  can  set  a  limit 
fair  both  to  employer  and  employees,  for  roughing,  finishing, 
adjusting  and  setting-up.  Different  methods  of  doing  the  same 
job  can  be  compared  to  determine  which  is  the  most  efficient. 

The  graphic  meter  need  not  be  located  near  the  machine  to 
which  it  is  connected,  but  may  be  placed  in  the  foreman's 
otTice.  Small  leads  connected  to  a  shunt,  or  to  a  series  trans- 
former, according  to  whether  direct  current  or  alternating 
current  is  employed,  are  all  the  wiring  required.  The  wiring 
can  be  so  arranged  that  the  connections  of  the  meter  can  be 
readily  transferred  to  any  one  of  several  tools;  thus  a  single 
meter  can  be  made  to  serve  a  group,  or  any  number  of  tools. 
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Fig.   6 — Record   When   Turning  Same  Shaft  as   in    Fig.   5   at 
Double  the  Cutting  Speed. 

depending  somewhat  upon  the  frequency  with  which  the  records 
are  required. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  chiefly  with  the  time  required  to  do 
machining  operations,  time  being  a  most  important  considera- 
tion with  shop  managers  and  those  who  use  machine  tools. 
The  power  consumption,  however,  is  also  of  some  importance, 
especially  to  those  requiring  motors  for  machine  tool  operation. 

RELATIVE    ECONOMY    OF    LINESHAFT    AND    INDIVIDUAL    MOTOR    DRI\E. 

An  increase  :n  economy  of  operation  of  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery can  be  effected  in  two  ways:  First,  by  reducing  the 
power  required  to  operate  the  machinery,  by  saving  of  fric- 
tion  load,    etc.;    second,   by   reducing  the   time   required    for   a 
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given  operation,  or,  in  other  words,  increasing  the  output  in  a 
given  time.  When  confronted  with  the  problem  of  deciding 
between  the  continued  use  of  an  existing  lineshaft  drive,  or 
an  individual  motor  drive,  or  when  deciding  between  the  two 
methods  for  a  new  installation,  the  problem  should  be  consid- 
ered in  all  its  phases,  as  outlined  in  Table  3.  This  table  in- 
cludes every  important  item  to  be  considered,  except  one ;  and 
in  every  case  the  advantage  is  with  the  motor. 

Comparing  the  first  cost  is  possibly  the  first  consideration 
to  enter  the  mind  of  most  men,  and  this  is  the  one  considera- 
tion omitted  from  Table  3.  That  this  consideration  is  rela- 
tively of  minor  importance  will  be  evident,  when  the  saving 
in  power  consumption  and  in  time,  made  possible  by  indi- 
vidual motors,  has  been  considered. 

SELECTION    OF    MOTOR    AND    TOOL    EQUIPMENT. 

In  the  selection  of  a  motor-driven  tool,  there  are  certain 
features    which    should    be    taken    into    account    and    properly 


Table    3 — Comparison    of    Lineshaft    Drive    and     Individual 
Motor    Drive    for    Machine   Tools. 
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analyzed,  and   sptcihcation.s  drawn  to  cover  them.     If  a  tool  is 
for  specialized   manufacturing,  there   should   be   specified: 

a  The  exact  class  of  work  which  the  tool  is  to  accomplish. 

b  If  the  power  required  to  remove  the  metal  is  not  known, 
then  a  statement  should  be  made  as  to  the' approximate  feed 
and  cutting  speeds  to  be  taken. 

c  Careful  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  time  required  to 
load  and  unln.nd  the  machine,  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
employing  auxiliary  means  other  than  manual  labor  for  load- 
ing the  tools. 

d  I-'rom  this  information,  an  approximate  determination  can 
be  made  as  to  the  intcrmittcncy  of  operation  of  the  tool,  in 
order  to  deciilc  whether  an  intermittently  rated  motor  or  a 
continuously   r.ifcd    motor   will    be   reejuircd. 

f  By  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  shape  of  the  work,  de- 
termination can  he  made  as  to  whether  an  adjustable-speed 
motor  will  result  in  economy  of  time,  if  used  on  this  particular 
class  of  tool. 


/  Will  enable  the  tool  builder  to  determine  upon  the  proper 
type  of  controller,  and  its  most  desirable  location  from  an 
operating  point  of  view   for  the  workman. 

If  a  special  type  of  tool  is  not  desired  and  it  is  preferable  to 
purchase  one  with  such  characteristics  that  it  can  be  used  for 
general  manufacturing,  one  should  determine  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  range  of  material  or  work  for  which  it  will  be  used 
in  straight  manufacturing  operations.  A  knowledge  of  this 
will  undoubtedly  permit  of  a  better  motor  and  tool  selection, 
than  the  simple  purchase  of  a  standard  stock  tool. 

It  should  be  realized  that  under  present  schemes  of  opera- 
tion few  tools  are  in  operation  more  than  50  to  60  per  cent, 
of  the  time,  whereas,  the  load  factor  of  those  tools  may  be  as 
low  as  from  10  to  40  per  cent.  Thus  we  have  it  brought  home 
to  us  clearly  that  much  of  the  time  the  tool  is  in  idleness  and 
is  often  operated  at  much  less  than  its  maximum  capacity. 

The  direct-current  motors  are  built  for  speed  adjustment 
over  a  range  of  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  and  in  some  instances  1  to  4. 
With  the  proper  selection  of  controller  the  speed  adjustments 
may  be  made  in  small  increments  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent., 
and  since  these  small  increments  of  speed  adjustment  are  avail- 
able, it  is  essential  that  a  controller  be  selected  of  such  type 
that  it  can  be  mounted  conveniently  to  the  operator,  so  that 
he  may  take  full  advantage  of  them. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  alternating-current 
motor,  it  may  be  absolutely  essential  to  employ  a  gear  box 
to  obtain  the  various  speed  adjustments.  When  such  a  ma- 
chine is  employed,  the  fine  gradation  of  speed  obtainable  with 
a  direct-current  adjustable  speed  motor  is  absent,  and  the  gear 
box  will  practically  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  cone  pulley 
arrangement.  It  has,  however,  one  advantage  when  motor- 
driven,  and  that  is,  that  the  tool  is  supplied  with  positive  power 
at  all  times,  and  will  take  care  of  the  maximum  conditions 
without  slipping  or  loss  of  power,  which  frequently  occurs 
when  the  belt  drive  is  used.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  make  good  use  of  the  so-called  multi-speed 
alternating  current  motor.  This  form  of  motor  consists 
in  certain  different  types  of  windings,  permitting  of 
a  multiple  method  of  pole  grouping,  such  as  for  instance,  a  speed 
of  1,800,  1,200,  900  and  720  r.p.m.,  according  to  the  method  of 
winding  the  motor.  In  some  cases,  this  type  of  multi-speed 
motor,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  a  gear  bo.x,  will  permit  of 
somewhat  finer  gradations  of  speed  than  are  possible  with  a 
constant-speed  alternating-current  motor  and  a  standard  gear 
box. 

GENER.VL  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  economical  operation  of  a  machine  shop  requires  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  all  the  operating  costs ;  that  is,  overhead  and 
operating  charges  of  all  kinds,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
operating  conditions  of  all  machine  tools.  Investigations  of  these 
conditions  must  be  conducted  by  someone  familiar  with  both  the 
engineering  and  the  shop  features  of  the  apparatus  manufactured. 
The  investigator  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  various  types  of  motors  and  methods  of  control,  in  order 
that  the  most  advantageous  electrical  equipment  as  well  as  the 
best  machine  tool  equipment  may  be  installed,  with  suitable  tools 
for  different  sets  of  conditions. 

Such  investigations  lead  to  the  following  improvements  which 
result  in   increased  productive  capacity: 

a  More  flexible  arrangement  of  tools. 

b  Greater   facilities   for  handling  materials  at  the  tools. 

c  Greater  facilities  for  handling  materials  between  tools. 

d  Better  facilities  for  obtaining  auxiliary  material,  drawings, 
tools,  etc. 

e  Better  facilities  for  making  adjustment  of  the  tools  during 
machinery  operation. 

f  Removal  of  causes  of  unsuspected  or  avoidable  delays  due  to 
small  accidents  and  improper  characteristics  of  the  drive. 

g  All  lost  time,  due  to  whatever  cause,  and  which  can  he 
avoided,  is  immediately  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  an  analysis  of  these  losses  will  result  in  their  elimi- 
nation. 
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i?liop  IKtnUo. 

CHICAGO    &.    NORTH    WESTERN. 

The  ClucMKo  shops  of  the  Cliicano  &  North  \V^■^l(•rIl  have 
Ik'cii  rcKardcil  for  years  as  anions  the  best  maiiaKcd  railway 
shops  in  the  country.  Although  the  plant  is  a  very  old  one 
and  the  men  arc  paid  on  a  day-work  basis,  few,  if  any,  shops 
of  the  same  size  have  been  able  to  equal  it,  cither  as  to  output 
or  crticicncy.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  an  excep- 
tionally larsc  number  of  labor-saving  devices  or  kinks  in  it. 
The   ones   dc-icribi-d   in   this  article  have  been   selected   and   ar- 


cciitcr  may  be  forced  axainst  it  while  the  cylinder  is  being 
turned  on  the  out»i«lc.  The  outride,  after  it  is  turned,  is  fdcd 
.smooth.  The  Rang  tool  H,  having  10  cutting  tools,  space.i 
tTj  in.  apart,  is  then  used  to  'space  off  21  rings  in  two  opera- 
tions, cutl.ng  in  to  a  depth  of  V«  in.  The  twenty-fifth  ring  is 
cut  off  by  a  special  tool.  The  tool  C  is  then  placed  in  the 
lathe.  It  has  two  afljiistable  boring  tools  which  arc  adjusted 
to  the  linisheil  inside  diameter  of  the  packing  ring.  As  this 
boring  tool  advances  the  rings  drop  off  one  at  a  time;  they 
arc  f)f  the  correct  inside  and  outside  diameter,  but  are  not  of 
the  required  thickness. 

The    rings    are    finished    to    the    proper    thickness   on   a    mag- 
netic chuck  F,  shown  in   Fig.  2.     The  magnetic  chuck  consists 


Fig.  1 — Tools  for  Boring  and  Cutting  Off  Packing  Rings  for    Air  Pump. 


ranged  by  the  foreman  of  the  erecting  siiop,  H.  D,  Kellcy. 
Credit  for  developing  the  devices  is  due  to  the  various  foremen 
at  both  the  Chicago  shops  and  those  at  other  points  on  the 
system ;  everyone  ha.s  lent  a  hand  in  their  development,  from  the 
shop  superintendent  down. 

P.\CKING   RINGS   FOR  9V2-IN.  AIR  PUMP. 

Packing   rings    for    OVi-in.    air   pumps   arc   made   in    the    fol- 


ot  a  series  of  electro-magnets,  arranged  in  a  circle,  witk 
rectangular  heads,  finished  flush  with  the  face  of  the  chuck, 
as  shown  in  the  photograph.  The  electric  current  is  con- 
ducted to  brass  discs  or  rings  at  the  back  of  the  chuck  through 
the  carbon   brushes    A.     The   brass    rings   are   connected   to   the 


Fig.  2 — Magnetic    Chuck     for    Fmisning     Ptii,iMiiy   m.iyj.   i^. 
Air   Pump. 

lowing  manner:  A  cast  iron  cylinder  or  barrel,  large  enough 
to  make  2o  rings,  is  bolted  on  the  face  plate  of  a  lathe,  and 
the   inner   edge    E,   Fig,    1,   is   turned   off   in   order  that   a   plug 


Fig.  3 — Pneumatic  Clamps  and  Jigs  for  Boring  Holes  In  Pins. 

magnets.  The  brush  holder  C  is  bolted  to  the  lathe,  and  both 
brushes  arc  held  firmly  against  the  brass  rings  by  means  of 
springs.  The  inside  diameter  of  the  chuck  face  is  equal  to 
that   of   the   largest    size   packing    ring.      For    smaller   rings   the 
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adjustable  dogs  E,  G,  H  and  I  are  used  to  keep  the  ring  from 
sliding.  In  the  photograph  a  9%-in.  ring  is  shown  in  a  10-in. 
chuck.     The  stop  B  is  set  so  that  the  facing-off  tool  will  come 


tinished  on  both  sides  to  a  thickness  of  Vi  in.     By  this  method 
one  man  turns  out  100  finished  rings  per  day. 

PNEU.MATIC  CLAMP  AND  JIG  FOR  DIULL  PRESS. 

.•\  four-Spindle  drill,  equipped  with  a  gang  of  pneumatic 
clamps  and  jigs  for  drilling  holes  in  pins,  bolts,  etc.,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  To  operate  the  clamp,  air  at  a  pressure  of  85  lbs. 
is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  A,  and  the  lever  B  is  forced  down 
on  the  pin.  The  jig  C  is  fitted  with  a  set  of  bushings  whose 
inside  diameters  correspond  to  the  sizes  of  the  drills  used.  The 
clamp  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  3  a. 

ADJUST.\BLE  REAMER. 

An  adjustable  reamer,  used  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  2-in.  pneumatic  blow-off  cocks,   is    shown   in  Fig.  4. 


Fig.    3a — Pneumatic   Clamp   and   Jig   for   Oril.ing    Pins,    Etc. 

within   %   in.   of  the    face  of  the  chuck.     The   untinished    pack- 
ing    rmg,    A     in.     in     ;hickne>s.     is    placed     in     the     chuck    and 


Fig.   4 — Adjustable   Reamer  for   2-inch    Pneumatic   Blow-Off 
Cocks. 

There  are  12  removable  cutters  A,  which  are  adjusted  to  the 
correct  diameter  after  grinding  and  are  held  tight  by  the  taper 
collar  B  and  the  nut  C.  One  of  the  cutting  blades  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4  A.  These  are  made  to  fit  tightly  in  equally  spaced  slots 
in  the  4T^-in.  head.  The  taper  collar  forces  them  up  tight 
against  the  taper  head,  holding  them  securely.  The  blades  may 
easily  be  removed  for  regrinding, 

MANUFACTURE   OF    AIR    PU.MP    VALVE    AND    SEAT. 

Tlie  valve  seat  for  an  air  pump,  shown  in  Fig.  5,  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  following  manner:  The  forging  A  is  made  by  the 
'lies  and  formers  shown  in  Fig.  6,  which  are  used  in  an  Ajax 
forging  machine.  A  piece  of  round  iron  is  held  in  the  female 
die  at  E,  and  is  partly  upset  and  the  hole  punched  in  it  by  the 


Fig.    5 — Tools    for    Machining    Valve    Seat    for    Air    Pump. 
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l>liinK<i-  H.  I  he  fofRiiig  is  completed  in  a  srcoml  opcrntinn  by 
llic  plunder  1)  and  the  die  C.  It  is  tlu-ii  cut  off  ami  finished 
in  a  turret  lallic  by  the  tool  shown  in  l-'ig,  T).  At  the  first  opera- 
tion tlic  reamer  G  faces  off  the  threaded  end  and  rouKli<i  out 
the  inside;  liic  turniriK  tool  II  (inishcs  the  outside  to  the  diameter 
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Fig.  4a — Cutting   Blade  for  Adjustable   Reamer. 

of  the  thread.  To  cut  the  recess  between  the  threads  and  the 
bottom  of  the  seat  at  M,  a  lever  K  is  thrown  up  and  the  tool 
takes  a  deeper  cut,  this  being  done  by  means  of  an  eccentric  L. 
The  throw  of  the  eccentric  is  regulated  by  an  adjusting 
screw  J.  The  forging  is  then  threaded  by  the  die  O,  after  which 
it  is  screwed  into  a  chuck,  and  the  seat  end  is  machined  to  the 


Fig.   6 — Dies   and    Formers  for   Forging    Valve   Seat   for  Air 
Pump. 

correct  angle  and  the  inside  diameter  is  finished  by  a  special 
reamer  P.  The  valve  for  this  seat  is  forged  by  the  die  shown 
in  Fig.  7.  The  flanges  of  the  valve  F  are  flattened  from  the 
round  iron  at  a  white  heat  in  the  dies  at  A,  B  and  C.  The  last 
operation   is  performed   in   D  by  the   plunger   E,     These   valves 


Fig.   7 — Dies  and    Formers  for    Forging   Air   Pump  Valve. 

are  formed  on  both  ends  of  a  round  bar  which  is  cut  in  the 
middle.  They  are  then  finished  in  a  turret  lathe  by  the  cross 
feeding  or  side  adjusting  tool,  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  cutting 
tool  is  set  for  the  correct  angle  of  the  valve  seat  and  is  fed 
across   the   lathe  at   right  angles   to   the   work.     The   valve   A, 


Fig.  8,  is  held  by  a  two-jaw  chuck  in  the  spindle  of  the  machine. 
The  cross- frcding  device  is  bolted  to  the  tail  stock. 
Mii.i.iNc  (;hoovk.s  in  injectok  watkr  nuts. 
A  brass  injector  water  nut,  with  ."iO  grooves  milled  in  the  top, 
is  shown  in  l-ig.  f).  These  grooves  arc  cut  on  an  ordinary  mill- 
ing marhine  with  the  aid  of  the  special  chuck  shown  in  Figs. 
10  and  II.      I  he  chuck  consists  of  a  shell   If,  a  lO-tooth  gear  C, 


Fig.  8 — Tool  for  Finishing  Air  Pump  Valves  on  Turret  Lathe. 

which  is  feather-keyed  to  the  shaft  D  that  carries  the  head  B ; 
also  a  handle  E,  on  the  end  of  which  is  fastened  the  cam  F. 
This  cam  works  against  the  follower  G,  the  working  faces  of 
the  cam  and  the  follower  being  helices.  Attached  to  the  handle 
is  a  ratchet  R. 

The  chuck  is  set  on  the  bed  of  the  milling  machine  and  its 
operation  is  as  follows:  The  nut  to  be  milled  is  screwed  into 
the  head  B;  the  handle  E  is  turned  in  a  counter  clockwise  direc- 
tion until  the  rachet  R  drops  through  the  slot  S  in  the  shell  H 
and  engages  the  gear  C,  thus  turning  the  shaft  D  to  the  proper 
I)osition  for  the  cutting  of  the  first  groove.  The  slot  S  is  so  de- 
signed that  a  movement  of  one-fiftieth  of  a  turn  of  D  is  allowed. 
The  spring  I  furnishes  friction  for  holding  the  chuck  in  position, 
while  the  handle  E  is  turned  back  until  the  slot  in  H  stops  it  at 
A,  the  slot  being  just  wide  enough  from  A  to  A'  to  allow  the 
handle  to  pass  through  H.  The  backward  movement  of  the 
handle  brings  the  cam  F  into  engagement  with  the  follower  G, 


Fig.    9 — Injector    Water    Nut. 

thus  raising  the  nut  to  such  a  height  that  the  groove  will  be 
milled  to  the  proper  depth.  The  follower  G  is  feather-keyed  to 
the  shell  H  so  that  it  will  not  revolve  with  F.  As  the  handle  is 
turned  back  to  its  initial  position  the  spring  I  pulls  the  chuck 
down,  the  ratchet  R  turns  the  gear  C  one-fiftieth  of  a  revolution 
and  the  operation  is  ready  to  be  repeated.  It  is  possible  to  mill 
the  grooves  as  fast  as  the  handle  can  be  turned  back  and  forth. 

DIES    FOR    STAMPING   PRESS. 

,\  set  of  dies  for  stamping  gaskets  for  the  top,  bottom  and 
center  heads  of  a  9^-in.  air  pump  is  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The 
dogs.  A,  B  and  C  in  the  male  die  are  removable,  thus  allowing 
the  stamping  of  three  different  types  of  gasket  with  these  dies. 
.^nother  set  of  dies  for  stamping  the  copper  water  strainer  for 
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feed  water  pipes  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.  These  dies  are  made  of 
tool  steel  and  are  used  in  a  No.  2%i  double  stripper  machine 
manufactured  by  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FLUE   CUTTER. 

A  most  efficient  flue  cutter  has  been  designed  by  B.  Hendrik- 
son,  foreman  of  the  tool  room  at  Chicago.  This  tool,  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  14,  is  so  constructed  that  an  air  whistle  is  blown 
the  instant  the  cutter  wheel  has  made  its  way  through  the  flue, 
thus  notifying  the  operator  that  the  cut  is  finished.  Another 
important  feature  of  the  tool  is  the  air  feed.  The  tool  is 
driven  by  a  pneumatic  motor  and  air  is  pumped  into  the 
cylinder  B  through  the  driving  shaft  A,  thus  affording  a 
means  of  expanding  the  cutter  disks  out  against  the  flue.  The 
flue  cutter  in  operation  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.5.  The  following 
test,    which    was    made    at    the    Chicago    shops,    will    give    some 


Fig.  10 — Chuck  for  Milling  Grooves  on  Injector  Water  Nuts. 

idea    of    the    rapidity    with    which    the    flues    can    be    cut.      The 

device  is  patented : 

No.  of  Time  Air  Av.    per  flue 

flues  cut.  (minutes).       pressure.         (seconds). 

Engine   No.    291 125  8  85  3.8 

^'           •■     872 271  21  85  4.6 

■  676 191  18  90  4.1 

678 221  18  85  4.8 

■■(18 291  18  85  8.7 

325 291  20  80  4.1 

88 284  l.-i  90  8.1 

••   1075 338  :18  85  6.8 

"801 146  11  85  4.5 

■  437 122  II  80  6.4 

303 190  14  80  4.4 

BENDING    CLINKER    BAR    HANDLES. 

A  set  of  dies  for  bending  clinker  bar  handles  on  a  forging 
machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  IfJ.  Tiie  part  A  is  bolted  to  the 
crosshead,  and  the  base  B  to  the  bed  of  the  machine.  When 
A  tr.'ivols  backward  the  spring  H  pulls  the  die  C  open  as  it 
moves  backward  away  from  the  roller  G.  At  the  same  time 
the  plunger  I)  starts  backward,  and  as  it  clears  the  end  of 
the  dir  [•".,  the  spring  L  pulls  F,  to  the  left.  The  clinker  b.ir 
iif-atcil  to  a  r'-rl  heat  is  thrust  in  to  the  left  of  the  center  piece 
M  until  it  sirikcs  the  stop  F,  which  allows  just  enough  mate- 
ria! for  bending.  The  crosshcad  then  comes  forward  and  the 
plunger  D  strikes  the  curved  side  of  the  die  E  and  forces  it 
toward   the  ccntiT,  bending   ihc   iron   about   the  left   side  of   M. 


Fig.  11 — Chuck  for  Milling  Grooves  on  Injector  Water  Nuts. 

The   die  C  then  comes   in  contact  with  the   iron  and  bends   it 
downward  until  the  die  strikes  the  roller   G,  when  it   is  swept 


Fig.  12 — Dies  for  Stamping  Gaskets  for  Air  Pump   Heads. 

inward   and   around   the   center   piece   M.     One   of  the   handles 
is  shown  in  the  foreground  in  the  photograph, 

CUTTERS    FOR    SLAB     MILLING    MACHINES. 

Side   rods   are   roughed   out   and   finished   in   one   operation   at 


Fig.  13 — Dies  for  Stamping  Copper  Water  Strainers  for  Feed 
Water  Pipes. 


the  Chicago  shops, 
shown    in    Fig.    IT 


The  special  tools  for  doing  this  work  are 
One   of   the   cutters    (there   are   2l(i   in   the 


Fig.     14  —  Flue     Cutter. 
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tool)  is  show  II  III  I'lK'.  Ii;i.  IIksc  outli-rs  :irc  driviii  in  sli;iiKlit 
and  arc  kept  from  UirniiiK  by  prick-puncliinR  the  arbor  forcing 
the  soft  metal  of  tlie  arbor  into  the  s's-in.  recess  of  the  cutter. 
Ihc  results  from  these  tools  have  been  excellent.     They  seldom 


II).      h 
bolted. 


cun.sistii   of  a   brass   sleeve   A    to   which   the   tool    B   is 
This    revolves    about    the    shaft    C,    which    is    screwed 


F.y.     ;j  —  Flue    Cutter    in    Operation. 

require  grinding  and  arc   run  at  a   cutting  speed   of  6  to  8  in. 
per  min.,  taking  a  Vi-in.  cut. 

TESTING    BOYER    SPEED    RECORDERS. 

A  simple  device  for  testing  Beyer  speed  recorders  is  shown 
in  Fig.  18.  It  consists  of  a  small  air  engine,  direct  connected 
to  the  flywheel  of  the  speed  recorder.  An  auxiliary  tank  and 
a  reducing  valve  provide  a  constant  air  pressure,  making  it 
possible    to    maintain    any    constant    speed    of    from    one    to    lOi' 


Fig.   16 — Dies  for  Forming  Clinker  Bar   Handles. 

miles  per  hour.  The  pulley  of  the  recorder  turns  ten  times  as 
many  revolutions  per  minute  as  the  number  of  miles  per  hour 
registered ;  that  is,  r.p.m.  equals  ten  times  m.p.h.  For  example, 
to  check  the  recorder  at  50  miles  per  hour  it  is  only  necessary 
to  speed  up  the  machine  until  the  pulley  turns  500  r.p.m. 
If  the  recorder  is  correct  it  will  register  the  correct  speed. 

TOOL    FOR    TURNING    TUMBLING    SHAFTS. 

A   special   tool    for   turning  tumbling   shafts   is   shown   in    I-'ig 


Fig.  17a — One  of  the  Cutters  In   Milling  Tool  for  Side  Rods 


on  the  spindle  of  the  lathe.  The  tool  is  fed  by  means  of  the 
carriage  and  the  plate  D,  which  is  fitted  to  the  groove  E  at  the 
left  on  the  sleeve,  and  is  held  in  the  tool  post. 


i 

1 

Fig.    18 — Device   for   Testing    Beyer   Speed    Recorders. 

CHECKING    LOCATION    OF    DRIVING    WHEEL   ON    AXLE. 

A  shop  kink  which  is  used  to  great  advantage  in  testing  the 
proper   location  of  crank  pins   in   relation  to   the  keyway  when 


Fig.     17 — Milling     Side     Rods. 


Fig.    19 — Tool    for    Turning    Tumbling    Shafts. 
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pressing  a  wheel  on  an  axle  is  shown  in  Fig.  20.  The  lower 
inside  center  A  is  placed  on  the  center  line  of  the  keyway. 
The  upper  point  B  is  in  the  same  vertical  plane  and  furnishes 
a  gliding  point  in  pressing  the  wheel  to  its  correct  position 
on  the  axle.  The  point  B  should  be  in  the  center  of  the  crank 
pin  when  the  point  A  is  on  the  center  line  of  the  keyway. 

DRILL    PRESS    CL.VMP    FOR    .\SH    PAN    C.\STING. 

A   clamp   for  holding  ash  pan   castings  on   a   drill   press  table 


the   piston    spider    is    shown    in    Fig.   22.      The   dogs    A   and    B 
attached  to  the  cross   piece   C  are  inserted  in  the  bull    ring  D, 


Fig.     20 — Tool     for     Checking     Proper    Location    of    Driving 
Wheel    on    Axle. 

is  shown  in  Fig.  21.  The  clamp  A  revolves  upon  the  shaft  B, 
which  is  bolted  to  the  drill  press  table.  The  casting  C,  which 
is  held  by  the  clamp,  may  be  placed  in  any  postion  for  drill- 
ing by  driving  out  the  key  D  and  turning  upon  the  pin  B. 

REMOVING    BULL    RING    FROM    PISTON    SPIDER. 

A   tool   of   great    advantage    in    removing   the   bull    ring   from 


Fig.  22 — Tool   for  Rennoving   Bull    Ring   from   Piston   Spider. 

and   the   screw   E   is   forced   against   the   piston   F;   the  dogs   A 
and  B  pull  the  spider  off. 

PISTON     RING    TOOLS. 

Two  handy   tools   for   applying  snap  rings  to  a  piston  head 
are  shown  in  Fig.  23.     The  tool  A  spreads  the  ring  and  B  is 


Fig.  23 — Tools  for  Applying  Snap   Rings  to  Piston   Head. 
used  as   a   lever    for  pulling   the  piston   ring   down   into   place. 

PNEUM.^TIC    LATHE    FOR   CHASING    FOLLOWER    BOLTS. 

A    considerable   saving  of   time   is   made   by   the   use  of   the 
small  pneumatic   bench   lathe   shown   in   Fig.   24,  which   is   used 


Fig.  21— Clamp  for  Holding  Ath  Pan  Casting  on  Drill  Pre*:  Fig.  24— Pneumatic   Lathe  for  Chasing   Follower  Bolts. 
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fi>r  ili.isinK  follower  liulls.  It  coiisisls  of  an  ;iir  molor  A  <lcvicc  uliovvn  in  I'ir.  20  i»  used.  'Ilic  spider  A  is  plarod  in  the 
inoiintid  on  the  base  plate  B;  also  of  a  special  chuck  C  for  countersunk  hole  on  the  plate  U,  and  the  parallo!  strip  C  i» 
holdiiiK"  the   follower  holt,  a  lailstock   K  and  a  tool  rarriaue  F..       inserted  in  the  slots  of  the  too!  posts  I)  anci  E,  as  shown.     The 

kcyway   is  then  scrilird   at    !•,      It   is  ilnis  located  in  tlu-  ('<rr''t 


Fig.  25 — Parallel  Strip  for  Lining   Up   Dowel   Pins  on   Piston 
Valve  Spiders. 

which  carries  the  chaser  tool  d.  This  provides  a  simple  and 
easy  means  of  chasing  follower  bolts  at  the  bench  and  is  espe- 
cially useful  in   connection   with   roundhouse  work. 

PISTON    VALVE    KINKS. 

The  parallel   strip,  shown   in  Fig.  2."),   is  used  to  considerable 


Fig.    26 — Device    for    Laying    Off    Keyways    on    Piston    Valve 
Spiders. 

advantage  in  lining  up  dowel  pins  on  piston  valve  spiders.     For 
the   proper   laying  off   of   keyways   on   piston    valve   spiders  the 


Fig.    28 — A    Handy    Device    for    Drilling    Small    Holes    in    the 
Front   End. 

position    and    there   is   no   danger   of    the    valve   binding   in  the 
steam  chamber  when  it  is  connected  to  the  valve  motion. 

ROD   BRASS   CHUCK. 

.\  special  chuck  for  planing  rod  brasses  is  shown  in  Fig.  J:~. 
It   is   so  constructed   that   the   brass  is  planed   perfectly  square 


Fig.    27 — Chuck  for   Planing   Rod    Brasses. 


Fig.    29 — "Old    Man  '    with      Ball-Shaped     Head    for    Drilling 
Saddle  Bolt  Holes. 
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on  all  four  sides  without  being  undamped.  Means  are  also 
provided  to  take  care  of  wedge  brasses.  The  nut  A  clamps 
the  brass  to  the  chuck  B:  the  nut  C  holds  the  chuck  to  the 
frame    D.      To   turn    the    brass   VO    iU-y;.    the    finder    E    is    drawn 


pjg.   30 — Extension    Bar  for   Supporting   Air    Motor. 

down,  disengaging  a  slot  on  the  inside.  The  nut  C  is  then 
loosened  and  the  brass  is  turned  until  the  finger  E  engages  m 
the  next  slot  on  the  inside  face  of  B.  This  slot  is  cut  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  stop.     The  brass  is  turned  in  this  way  tour 


Fig.   32 — Drilling    Holes   In   Steam   Pipe   Flanges. 

use  an  "old  man."  The  long  piece  A  is  hooked  over  a  stud  or 
bolt  at  its  lower  end  and  is  held  at  the  upper  end  by  the 
workman's  right  hand.  The  cross  piece  B  is  pivoted  to  A  at 
C  and  is  pressed  down  upon  the  slotted  top  of  the  motor  by 
the  weight  of  the  workman's  body. 

The   "old  man"   with   the  ball-shaped  head  shown   in   Fig.  29 


pjg.    31 — Grinding    Dry    Pipe    Joint    m    Front    End. 

tmirs  and  is  planed  on  the  four  sides.   The  IniKcr  K  is  used  when 
It  is  desired  to  plane  brasses  at  angles  other  than  90  deg. 

IRILLING    HOLES    IN    THE   FRONT    END. 

The    apparatus    shown    in    {-"ig.    28    is    especially    useful     for 
drilling   Jioles   of   small   diameter  when   it   is   not  convenient   to 


Fig.    33 — Reaming    Guide    Bolt    Holes. 
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.  xtcinion    i»   adjusubli-    aiwl    may    be    iis.-.l    in    any    si/.o 

(illlNI.ING   M<V    ni-K  J..INTS    IN    KKONT    Fr.fE   SHEET 

\  !„„-ci"l  riKKiiiR  for  Kri"'li..K  the  dry  pipe  into  the  front 
,Uu-  sheet  is  shown  in  Mk.  .'tl.  The  device  consists  of  an  a.r 
nu.tor  A  connected  to  a  crank  B.  which  oscillates  the  handle 
.     ..itarlied  to  the  dry  pipe   I),  as  shown  in  the  photograph. 

I.RIU.INC    HOLES    IN    SILAM    PIPES. 
\    .nnv.Mi.nt    ;i|.|..«r;.tns    for   dnllint;    h-.l-s    in   st<-am    pipes   is 


Fjg.  34 — Adjustable  Device  for  Lining   Up  Guides. 

is   used   for    drilling   the    saddle   bolt    holes    in    the    front    ends. 

An    extension    bar    for    supporting    an    air    motor   in    drilling 

•holes   in   the   boiler   at   any   angle    is   shown   in   Fig.   30.     This 


pjg.  36 — Device  for  Locating  Wear  on  Crank  Pins. 
shown  in  Fig.  32.  The  steam  pipe  is  held  rigidly  with 
the  face  to  be  drilled  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  means 
of  the  two  pairs  of  legs  B  and  C,  the  upper  parts  of  which 
are  inserted  through  the  two  holes  in  the  steam  pipe  and  are 
keyed  down  to  the  frame  D.  At  the  top  of  D  is  a  flat  piece  of 
iron  E,  which  supports  the  top  of  the  motor  F.  This  support 
extends  out  sufficiently  to  allow  the  proper  adjustment  to  the 
motor  in  locating  the  center  of  the  hole  to  be  drilled. 

REAMING   GUIDE  BOLT    HOLES. 

A    convenient    apparatus    for    reaming    guide    bolt    holes    is 


Fig.    35— Step    Bracket  for   Putting    Up    Binders. 


Fig.    37 — Tool   for   Slotting    Keyways. 

shown  in  Fig.  33.  The  rigging  may  be  quickly  set  up  and  is 
operated  as  follows:  The  reamer  A  is  inserted  in  the  guide 
bolt  hole  and  the  lever  C,  with  a  fulcrum  at  D  in  the  adjustable 
jack  E,  is  placed  under  the  motor.  Pressure  is  applied  by  the 
workman  at  the  left,  thus  feeding  the  reamer  into  the  hole  as 
the  workman  on  the  right  operates  the  motor. 

ADJUSTABLE  EEVICE  FOR  LINING  UP  GUIDES. 

A  kink  used   in  lining  up  guides  is  shown  in   Fig.  34.     It  is 
constructed  with  the  arms  A  notched  at  the  ends  to  fit  cylin- 
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ders  whose  diameters  range  from  16  in.  to  21  in.  It  is  placed 
at  the  front  of  the  cyhnder,  as  shown,  with  a  similar  but 
smaller  device  in  the  back  cylinder  head  supporting  the  bar 
B.  The  bar  is  thus  held  in  the  center  of  the  cylinder  and  is 
free  to  slide  backward  and  forward,  affording  a  means  for 
lining  up  the  guides. 

STEP    BR.\CKET    FOR    PUTTING    UP    BIXI  ERS. 

The    step   bracket    in   Fig.    35   is    especially   handy   as    a    ful- 
crum   for   putting   up    shoes,    wedges   and    binders.     It    is    used 


Fig.    38 — Adjustable     Boring    Tool. 

with  the  vertical  side  placed  against  the  outside  of  the  wheel. 
A  bar  is  fulcrumed  on  one  of  the  steps,  as  A,  and  with  one  end 
extending  through  the  wheel  and  under  the  part  to  be  raised.  A 
sufficiently  wide  range  is  afforded  by  the  five  steps  or  points  of 
support  for  putting  up  a  binder. 

INDICATOR  OF   WEAR  ON   CRANK    PINS. 

A  special  tool  that  readily  indicates  whether  or  not  a  crank 
pin  is  out  of  round  is  shown  in  Fig.  36.  The  device  is 
fastened  in  the  crank  pin  center  of  a  quartering  machine, 
with  the  three  fingers  B,  C  and  D  in  contact  with  the  pin,  as 
shown.  As  it  is  revolved  about  the  pin  E  the  high  and  low 
spots  are  noted.  The  fingers  are  adjustable  and  may  be  used  on 
crank  pins  of  any  size. 

KEYWAY   SLOTTING  TOOL. 

A  tool  for  slotting  keyways,  used  in  a  hydraulic  press,  is 
shown   in    Fig.   37.     The  cutting  part   consists  of   a   number  of 


pjg.    39 — Tool    for    Drilling    Flue    Sheets. 

teeth  of  different  heights,  the  lowest  being  at  the 
the  highest  at  the  left.  As  the  tool  advances  each 
moves  a  little  more  metal  than  Ihe  preceding  one. 
sary  it  may  be  used  by  driving  it  with  a  sledge. 

ADJUSTABLK    PORING   TOOL. 

An  adjustable  boring  tool  fur  use  in  the  tail-stock 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3K.  It  consists  of  two  cutting  tools, 
held  in  the  chuck  C  by  the  nut  I).  The  tools  may 
adjusted.  The  device  is  used  principally  in  boring 
tion  bushings 

nRlLLING    FLUE    SHEETS. 

A    special   tool    for   drilling   flue   sheets    is   shown    i 
The   rose  bit   A   is   insertcl   in   the  small   hole   in   the 


right  and 
tooth  re- 
If   neccs- 
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Fig.  40 — Gang  Chuck  for  Milling  Four  Reamers  at  One  Time. 

the  drill   B  cuts  the  flue  hole  to  the  proper  size.     .A.  hole  can 
be  drilled  in  from  32  to  35  seconds  with  this  tool 

CHUCK   FOR    MILLING   REAMERS. 

A  special  gang  chuck  used  for  milling  four  reamers  at  the 
same  time  is  shown  in  Fig.  40.  It  is  bolted  to  the  table  B,  and 
the  reamers  are  inserted  in  the  individual  chucks  C,  D,  E  and 
F.     The    gang    tail-stock    is    brought    up,    as    shown,    and    the 


Fig.    41 — Templet    for    Laying    Out    Cylinder    Castings. 
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reamers  arc  led  into  (lie  four  cutters  M,  N.  {)  nnd  I*.  The 
chuck  is  ci|iii|>pcd  with  a  simciiiK  head  H,  and  all  four  reamer* 
are  spaced  at  the  same  time  by  the  rnovcinent  of  the  handle  S. 

TKMl'LKT   I'OR   LAYING  OUT  CYLINDER   CASTINGS. 

A  templet  for  laying  out  cylinder  castiiiKs  for  sloltin«  is 
shown  ill  l-is.  11.  The  false  center  A  is  placed  in  the  end  of  the 
cylinder,  with  the  templet  T  pivoted  to  it  at  the  center  U.  The 
templet  is  then  adjusted  so  that  there  is  stock  outside  of  it  at 
all  points  where  the  castinn;  is  to  he  machined.    This  being  done. 


l.'l  and  11.  The  brake  A,  consisting  of  a  block  of  wood,  is 
connected  to  the  foot  brake  C.  When  pressure  is  placed  on  C 
the   l)rakc   is    forced   against   the   tabic  with    sufficient    force   U> 


Fig.   42 — Water  Attachment  for   Breast    Drill. 


the  cylinder  casting  is 
F,  G,  H  and  I. 


laid  off  according  to  the  outline  C,  D,  E. 


WATER   ATTACHMENT    FOR    BREAST    DRILL. 

A  breast  drill  with  an  attachment  for  spraying  water  on  the 
drill  in  drilling  detector  holes  in  staybolts  is  shown  in  Fig.  42. 
The  rubber  tubing  B  is  placed  in  a  water  tank.  The  water  is 
siphoned  from  the  tank  through  this  tube,  the  part  A  and  out 
through  the  nozzle  C.  The  air  for  operating  the  drill  enters 
the  motor  through   D.     Some  of   it  goes  through  the  pipe  A. 


Fig.    43 — Brake    on    Boring    Mill. 

rushing   across  the  end   of   the  tube    B,   thus   causing   a  partial 
vacuum  in  B  and  siphoning  the  water  through  it. 

BRAKE  ON  BORING  MILL. 

A  considerable  saving  of  time  in  stopping  a  boring  mill  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  foot  brake,  as  shown  in  Figs. 


Fig.  44 — Foot   Brake  on   Boring  Mill. 

stop    the    machine    immediately.      When    pressure    is    removed 
from  C  the  spring  D  releases  the  pressure  on  the  block. 


HEAT   TREATMENT  OF    HIGH-SPEED    TOOLS.* 


BY    C.    P.    BERG. 

The  experiments  described  in  this  paper  were  undertaken  in 
order  to  obtain  the  relation  between  temperature  in  tempering 
and  the  life  of  tools  to  a  greater  degree  of  exactness  than  hereto- 
fore known  to  the  writer.  The  perfection  of  the  electric  furnace 
for  high  temperatures  and  its  development  into  dimensions  for 
.-uch  practical  purposes  as  heat  treatment  of  metal-cutting  tools, 
in  connection  with  the  electric  pyrometer  for  measuring  these 
high  temperatures,  has  made  possible  such  investigations.  The 
writer  will  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the  attempt  of  solving 
the  problem  as  it  concerns  the  effect  of  various  temperatures 
upon  the  life  of  high-speed  tools. 

The  work  may  be  said  to  consist  of: 

.\.  To  establish  a  guide  as  to  how  rapidly  the  steel  should 
be  heated  under  the  high  heat  treatment  by  a  heat  absorption 
test. 

B.  To  determine  at  which  degree  of  temperature  in  the  heat 
treatment  the  maximum  cutting  efficiency  occurs  for  a  steel  of  a 
certain  chemical  composition. 

C.  To  give  the  reasons  for  the  relations  found  by  these  tests 
by  metallurgical  examinations  and  to  illustrate  them  by  photo- 
micrographs. 

Steels  Used  in  Test. — Four  prominent  high-speed  steels  were 
selected  to  be  experimented  upon.  These  steels  were  marked 
.\,  B,  C  and  D,  and  these  marks  will  be  retained  in  referring 
to   the    four   series  of  specimens   undergoing  the   various   tests. 

Tools  Used  in  the  Tests— In  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of 
forging  upon  the  steels  to  be  tested,  straight  tools  for  boring  or 
inside  turning,  ground  to  shape  and  to  standard  angles  in  a 
grinder,  were  decided  upon.  Steel  bars  of  %  in.  by  IVi  in. 
S^i»TtV  El^gi^^^^T'    presented    at    the    June   meeting   of   the    Western 
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size  were  cut  from  the  four  steels,  to  be  made  into  tools  for 
roughing  cuts  in  boring  cylinders  to  4\^  in.  diameter.  The 
tools  were  treated  and  ground  with  a  cutting  edge  on  both  ends 
and  to  cutting  angles  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch, 
Fig.  1. 

Specimens  Used  for  Physical  Tests. — Cylinders  made  from  cast 
iron,  of  a  chemical  composition  producing  exceptionally  hard 
castings,  were  provided  for  the  tests.  In  order  to  insure 
equality,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  preparing  the  molds  for 
the  castings,  and  all  were  poured  from  the  same  heat.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  life  of  a  tool  decreases  with  the  increase 
of  combined  carbon  in  the  castings  on  which  it  is  used,  and 
again,  that  the  amount  of  combined  carbon  is  dependent  upon 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  cast  iron  is  cooled  after  pouring  it 
into  the  mold,  it  became  necessary  to  find  some  method  by 
which  these  castings  could  be  cooled  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  molds  were  therefore  specially  arranged  for  this  purpose 
and  eight  minutes  after  the  iron  was  poured  the  cores  were 
removed  and  the  castings  cooled  in  water.  This  gave  the  cast- 
ings as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  amount  of  combined  carbon. 
The    dimensions    of    the    cylinders    were    as    follows :      Outside 
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Fig.   1 — Boring  Tool   Used   in   Tests. 


diameter,  8  in.;  length,  8  in.;  and  diameter  of  core,  4  in.,  leaving 
Vi  in.  of  metal  to  be  removed  by  the  double  end  tools  to  be 
tested,  or,  in  other  words,  providing  for  ^4-in.  depth  of  cut  for 
each  end  of  the  tool. 

Heat  Treatment  of  the  Tools. — The  temperatures  used  in 
the  heat  treatment  of  tools  have  heretofore  generally  been 
measured  in  practice  by  the  terms:  cherry  red,  bright  yellow, 
white,  etc.  These  measurements  of  heat  were  probably  as  cor- 
rect as  any  other  in  connection  with  the  old-time  method  of 
tempering  tools  in  the  blacksmith  forge,  where  no  accurate  con- 
trol of  the  heat  could  be  obtained.  Admitting  that  there  are 
experts  in  this  line,  who  are  able  to  guess  temperatures  very 
closely  by  the  color  of  the  heated  steel,  the  writer  has  heard 
differences  of  opinions,  when  the  limit  line  was  to  be  drawn 
between  white  and  bright  yellow,  etc.  With  the  modern  electric 
fiirn.icc,  its  perfect  loiilroj,  ev<-n!y  distributed  heat  preventiilK 
burning  of  the  steel,  and  the  thermo-electric  pyrometer  for 
measuring  temperatures,  the  science  of  treating  metal-cutting 
tools  has  taken  a  long  step  forward. 

The  instruments  as  used  for  the  experimental  tools  were: 
A  muffle  furnace  for  preheating  the  steel  slowly  up  to  1,400 
dcg.  F.,  prior  to  transferring  it  to  the  tube  furnace  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  high  heat  treatment.  The  muffle  furnace  was  of  the 
wire  resistance  type  constructed  for  temperatures  up  to  1,800 
dcg.  F.  The  tube  chamber  design  of  furnace,  where  the  ex- 
perimental tools  were  subjected  to  the  liigh-hcat  treatment, 
was  constructed    for  temperatures  up  to  2,600  dcg.    F. 

The  current  ff)r  both  of  these  furnaces  was  controlled  on  a 
switchboard  which  carried  the  thermo-electric  pyrometer,  which 
was   connected   with   the   thermo-couples   by    the   switch    in    the 


center  of  the  board,  this  rendering  possible  the  reading  of  tem- 
peratures in  several  furnaces  on  the  one  instrument  by  turning 
the  switch.  To  insure  accuracy  the  thermo-couples  used  were 
calibrated  before  and  after  the  readings  made  on  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  test  specimens.  The  calibrating  consisted  in 
taking  a  reading  on  water  at  the  boiling  point  (212  deg.  F.), 
on  aluminum  at  the  melting  point  (1,215  deg.  F.),  and  on  copper 
at  the  melt-ng  point  (1.949  deg.  R).  In  giving  high-speed  tools 
the  high  heat  treatment,  the  temperature  should  be  raised 
rapidly  to  the  desired  degree  for  quenching,  but  enough  time 
should  be  allowed  for  the  heat  to  penetrate  thoroughly  to  the 
center  of  the  tool,  which  otherwise  would  be  in  danger  of 
cracking.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  length  of 
time  required  by  the  tool  under  treatment  to  absorb  the  heat 
to  which  it  is  subjected.  To  ascertain  this  for  a  guide  in  treat- 
ing the  experimental  tools,  the  heat  absorption  test  was  made, 
the  results  of  which  are  shown  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  2. 


Steel  Marked  'A-.-CWiy 


Steel  Marked  'B' 


12  3  4  5 

Time  m  Mimms 
Fig.   2 — Heat   Absorption   of   the   Four  Tool   Steels. 


Four  pieces  of  steel  of  equal  size,  %  by  1^  by  1%  in., 
one  from  each  end  of  A,  B,  C  and  D,  were  prepared  with  a  hole 
to  receive  the  end  of  the  thermo-couple.  The  furnace  was  run 
up  to  2,200  deg.  F.  and  kept  at  that  temperature.  The  test  pieces 
were  placed  in  the  furnace  individually  and  time  observations 
were  taken  on  the  increasing  temperature  of  the  steel.  Noting 
the  uniformity  of  the  curves  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  2,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  molecular  change  in  the  steel  up  to  2,200  deg.  F. 
did  not  at  any  point  disturb  the  evenly  increasing  temperature 
of  the  specimen.  As  will  appear  later,  it  was  found  that  some 
of  these  steels  are  treated  with  the  best  results  at  2,150  deg.  F. 
The  molecular  change  evidently  is  not  violent  enough  and  quick 
enough  to  stop  the  increase  of  temperature  in  the  steel,  at  least 
it  could  not  be  observed  by  the  instruments  used. 

From  other  tests  made  on  heat  absorption  with  various 
sizes  of  steel,  it  appears  that  the  time  for  the  absorption  of  heat 
increases  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  steel. 
Thus,  a  piece  of  steel  %  in.  thick  requires  twice  as  long  a  time  as 
is  shown  by  the  diagram  in  Fig.  2,  which  would  be  G.G  minutes 
for  a  temperature  of  2,150  deg.  V.  for  any  one  of  the  A.  C 
and  D  steels. 

Photographs  of  fractures  were  shown  of  specimens  from  steel 
.\.  which  had  been  heated  to  2,150  dcg.  F..  but  which  were  left 
in  the  furnace  a  certain  length  of  time  after  reaching  this  tem- 
perature before  quenching  in  oil  at  100  deg.  F.    Comparing  these 
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fractures  with  the  ones  from  the  cxpcrimnitnl  tools  niiil  the 
results  from  the  pliysieal  tests  of  the  latter,  stroii({ly  indicate* 
the  necessity  of  careful  observation  in  the  matter  of  time  for 
the  tcxil  to  remain  in  the  furnace  to  become  tliorouRhly  and 
uniformly   heated. 

A   hardness  test   on   ihese   s|)cnnuiis   pi-rformed   with  a   scicro- 
scope  nave  the  results  slmwii  in  the  followiuR  table: 

lAIII.!!    II. 
Specimen. 


I.rii^lli  of  time 
left   in   furnace. 


llardncM 
liy  nclerufcopc. 


Based  upon  the  above  results,  the  heat  treatment  of  the  experi- 
mental tools  was  undertaken.  The  specimens  were  marked, 
preheated  to  1.400  dcg.  F.,  and  from  this  temperature  heated  to 
the  various  degrees  of  high  heat,  as  shown  in  Tabic  III.  At  the 
temperatures  indicated  in  the  table,  the  specimens  were  quenched 
in  oil,  which  was  kept  constant  at  100  deg.  F.  For  convenient 
comparison,  the  results  of  hardness  tests  with  the  scleroscopc 
upon  the  treated  specimens  are  also  shown. 


Table 

in 

Tempt.,  Fahr. 

Hardness. 

Tempt.,  Fahr. 

Hardness 

A—  1 

i.soo 

78 

i;- 

-21 

1,93(1 

78 

2 

1,91)0 

81 

22 

2,050 

80 

» 

1.950 

76 

23 

2,100 

80 

4 

2,000 

78 

24 

3,160 

83 

i 

2,050 

81 

25 

2,200 

80 

6 

2,100 

82 

26 

2,260 

75 

7 

2.150 

83 

27 

2,300 

73 

8 

2,200 

81 

28 

2,350 

a 

2,250 

77 

29 

2,325 

71 

10 

2.250 

77 

30 

2.350 

68 

0 

2,300 

74 

0—31 

1.950 

70 

B— 11 

1,850 

78 

32 

2,050 

75 

12 

1,900 

74 

33 

2,100 

76 

IS 

1.950 

75 

34 

2,160 

81 

14 

2,000 

77 

35 

2,200 

79 

IS 

2.050 

83 

86 

2,250 

83 

18 

2,100 

83 

37 

2,300 

86 

17 

2,150 

82 

38 

2.360 

86 

18 

2,200 

79 

39 

2,300 

86 

19 

2.250 

78 

40 

2,400 

84 

20 

1,750 

68 

Specimen  0  of  series  A  softened  and  caved  in  on  one  side. 
Specimen  28  of  series  C  softened  so  the  free  end  (not  supported 
by  the  tongs)  tore  off  in  removing  it  from  the  furnace.  Specimen 
30  was  taken  to  replace  the  broken  one.  and  special  precautions 
were  made  for  its  removal  from  the  furnace,  and  it  was  quenched 
without  mishaps.  The  specimens  receiving  the  maximum  heat 
all  fused  at  the  ends  and  some  were  considerably  softened. 

Physical  Tests. — The  life  or  durability  of  these  tools  appears 
to  vary  a  good  deal.  Being  ground  into  tools  the  specimens  were 
put  to  work  under  equal  conditions  on  the  castings.  A  34-in. 
vertical  boring  mill  was  selected  for  the  test,  in  order  that  the 
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Fig.    3 — Relation    Between    Temperature    and    Life    of    Tool 
Steel  "A" 

chips  should  clear  away  from  the  tool  easily.  The  ends  of  the 
cylinders  were  faced,  to  eliminate  the  scraping  of  the  scale  by 
the  experimental  tools. 

The  results  from  the  tests  run  on  the  specimens  from  steel  A 
are  plotted  in  the  dia.gram,  Fig.  3.  The  specimens  quenched  at  a 
temperature  above  2,150  deg.  F.,  failed  almost  immediately  and 
broke.  The  second  curve  (II),  which  represents  the  second 
grinding  of  the  tool,  shows  a  slight  increase  in  durability.    This 


indicates  the  rffert  a  seconrl  heat  treatment  (drawing  the  temper 
of  the  tool  after  the  hi^h  heat  treatment)  has  on  the  tool,  which 
effect  can  he  Rotten  as  readily  by  running  the  tool  at  high  cutting 
speeds  until  it  fails,  and  having  it  reground,  as  by  drawing  the 
temper  in  the  furnace.  However,  this  method  is  less  accurate,  as 
there  is  no  means  of  determining  the  heat  thus  developed  under 
the  cutting  artif)n,  at  the  present  time.    The  cutting  speed,  80  ft. 
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Fig.    4 — Relation    Betw/een    Temperature    and    Life    of    Tool, 
Steel    "B." 

per  minute,  the  thickness  of  the  shaving  or  feed  per  revolution, 
0.0339  in.,  and  depth  of  cut,  Vt  in.,  at  each  end  of  the  tool,  were 
kept  constant  for  all  specimens  and  for  both  grindings. 

Results  from  the  tests  run  on  the  specimens  of  steel  B  are 
plotted  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  4.  The  curves  do  not  present  a 
great  deal  of  uniformity  at  the  low  temperatures,  but  improve 
and  become  more  distinct  as  the  temperature  increases.  The 
specimen  receiving  the  highest  heat  showed  the  maximum  dura- 
bility, but  it  failed  very  suddenly  and  broke  into  several  pieces. 
The  fractures  gave  evidence  of  brittleness.    Practically  no  differ- 
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Fig.    5 — Relation    Between    Temperature    and    Life   of    Tool 
Steel   "C." 

ence  in  durability  appears  between  the  first  and  second  grinding 
of  the  tool. 

The  results  from  the  tests  run  on  the  specimens  of  steel  C  are 
plotted  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  5.  The  cutting  speeds  were  evidently 
too  high  for  this  grade  of  steel.  The  durability  being  very  low 
at  all  points,  the  variations  are  not  distinct.  However,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  durability  attains  its  maximum  at  2,150  deg.  F.  in 
Curve  I,  representing  the  first  grinding  of  the  tool.  The  dotted 
lines  show  that  the  specimen  which  was  quenched  at  2,300  deg.  F., 
failed  and  broke  almost  immediately  after  starting. 

Curve  II,  representing  the  second  grinding  of  the  tool,  does 
not  show  any  variations  whatever,  and  the  difference  between 
this  and  first  grinding  is  negative.  Both  these  occurrences  are 
directly  due  to  an  increase  in  cutting  speed  of  20  ft.  per  minute 
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for  the  specimens  on  second  grinding.  The  cutting  speed,  80  ft. 
per  minute,  for  first  grinding,  and  100  ft.  per  minute  for  second 
grinding,  the  thickness  of  shaving  or  feed  per  revolution,  0.0339 
in.,  and  depth  of  cut,  ^  in.  at  each  end  of  the  tool,  were  kept 
constant  for  all  specimens. 

Results  from  the  tests  run  on  the  specimens  of  steel   D  are 
shown  by  the  diagram  in  Fig.  6.    In  this  diagram  it  may  be  noted 
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Fig.    6 — Relation    Between    Temperature   and    Life    of   Tool 
Steel  "D." 

that  part  of  the  specimens  were  subjected  to  a  test  after  being 
ground  a  third  time.  All  three  curves  (I,  II  and  III)  show  the 
variations  very  distinctly,  and  of  exceptionally  high  durability, 
with    the    attained    maximum    at   the  quenching   temperature   of 

100,. 
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Fig.  7 — Relation    Between   Temperature   and   Life   of  Tool   in 
Percentage  for  the   Four  Steels. 

2,3.50  dcR.  F.  for  both  the  first  and  the  second  Krinding.  The 
specimen  f|iicnchc(|  at  2,40()  (leg.  F.  broke  on  the  second  grinding 
after  failing  in  flic  length  of  time  (O.Vi  minute)  as  shown  in  the 
di.Tgrnm.  Only  part  of  the  specimens  were  run  on  the  third 
gmidirig,  simply  for  llic  reason  that  the  time  for  liornig  one  cylin- 


der would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  tool  to  fail  at  a  cutting  speed 
of  80  ft.  per  minute.  Cutting  on  more  than  one  cylinder  with 
the  same  tool  would  cool  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  while  chang- 
ing, and  the  result  could  not  be  considered.  The  cutting  speed, 
100  ft.  per  minute  for  first  and  second  grinding,  and  80  ft.  per 
minute  for  third  grinding,  the  thickness  of  shaving  or  feed  per 
revolution,  0.03-39  in.,  and  the  depth  of  cut,  V4  in.  at  each  end  of 
the  tool,  were  kept  constant  for  all  specimens. 

In  Fig.  7  is  shown  a  diagram  giving  by  percentage  the  relation 
between  temperature  and  life  of  tool,  of  the  four  series  of  speci- 
mens. The  temperature  forms  the  base  of  the  diagram,  and  the 
ordinate  is  made  into  a  per  cent,  scale.  The  maximum  life  or 
durability  of  the  tool  is  taken  as  the  unit  output  at  100  per  cent, 
and  the  durability  in  percentage  of  the  maximum  can  be  read 
from  the  curves  for  anj'  temperature  used. 

Taking  the  results  of  these  experiments  as  a  whole,  the  general 
shop  rule  for  treating  a  high  speed  tool — "Heat  it  to  a  white  heat 
and  quench  it" — does  have  its  shortcomings,  because  a  variation 
of  50  deg.  F.  cannot  be  determined  by  the  eye. 

A  poorly  treated  tool  decreases  the  shop  production  for  the 
manufacturer,  who  allows  it  inside  his  establishment.  It  increases 
the  bill  of  the  customer,  who  pays  for  the  tool  and  the  work 
spent  on  it.  When  the  works  manager  comes  through  the  shop 
and  inquires  about  the  tools,  the  workman  naturally  testifies  the 
tool  steel  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
not  be  the  case,  but  this  tool  steel  maker  has  to  find  a  new  market 
for  his  stock  of  steel.  In  short,  it  is  waste  of  energy  and  waste 
of  capital. 


THE    BREWSTER  SHOPS  OF   THE   WHEELING   &   LAKE 
ERIE. 


The  main  line  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  between  Orrville 
and  Harmon,  Ohio,  formerly  passed  through  Massillon,  but  the 
more  direct  route  which  was  finished  last  year  is  some  distance 
south,  and  new  classification  yards,  a  locomotive  terminal  and 
large  locomotive  shops  have  been  located  on  the  new  cut-off  at 
Brewster,  Ohio,  which  is  about  nine  miles  southeast  of  Massillon. 
Practically  all  of  the  freight  on  the  Gould  lines  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia  and  eastern  Ohio  over  the  Wabash-Pitts- 
burgh  Terminal  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  will  be  handled 
through  the  Brewster  yards,  making  it  an  important  point.  It 
was  decided  to  abandon  the  shops  at  Canton  and  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
and  concentrate  the  work  of  locomotive  repairs  at  Brewster.  The 
yards  and  locomotive  terminal  were  completed  and  placed  in 
operation  about  the  first  of  the  year,  but  the  shops  will  not  be 
finished  until  midsummer. 

The  general  arrangement  and  design  of  the  repair  shop  facili- 
ties, with  respect  to  the  distribution  and  handling  of  the  loco- 
motives and  of  all  labor  and  material  involved  in  the  repair  and 
manufacturing  work,  was  planned  under  the  direction  of  J.  E. 
Muhlfeld,  railway  expert.  The  shop  buildings  were  designed 
and  are  being  built  by  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  and, 
together  with  the  mechanical  details,  have  been  worked  out  by 
V.  Z.  Caracristi,  consulting  engineer  for  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie. 

Engine  House. — The  engine  house  and  locomotive  terminal 
layout  was  designed  by  the  chief  engineer,  H.  T.  Douglas,  Jr. 
The  engine  house  is  constructed  principally  of  vitrified  tiles, 
8  X  8  X  16  in.,  and  contains  26  stalls.  The  width  of  the  building 
is  Ol)  ft.,  the  space  between  the  wall  and  the  turntable  pit  is  62  ft. 
5  in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  turntable  is  90  ft.  There  is  one 
large  drop  pit  for  driving  wliicls  under  two  tracks,  and  two 
smaller  ones  for  trucks  at  the  ends  of  two  other  tracks.  The 
cross-section  shows  the  flat  wooden  roof  timbers  supported  at 
the  central  portion  by  two  wooden  posts  placed  30  ft.  centers.  At 
the  post  ne.ircst  the  imier  circle  the  roof  is  raised  about  7  ft.  (or 
light  and  ventilation  and  is  provided  with  large  hinged  glazed 
sash.  The  height  at  this  point  is  about  2(!  ft.,  while  that  at  the 
entrance  i'-  only  17  ft.  and  at  the  rear  wall  18  ft. 
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I.OCOMOTIVF.    TKKMINAI.. 

Insffctioti  I'lls-  \n  tin-  tracks  .ipprDacliiiiR  llir  riiKinc  house 
there  are  two  inspection  pits,  each  I.IO  ft.  Idmr,  one  on  each  side 
of  tin-  track  leading  to  the  coal  wliarf  incline.  A  plan  and  sec- 
tions of  tliese  track.s  and  tlie  siihway  conncclinR  them  is  shown 
in  one  of  (lie  illustrations.  The  walls  of  the  pits  are  of  concrete 
and  the  tracks  are  carried  over  the  subway  on  I  hcams. 

Coaliim  Station.— The  coal  wharf  is  a  wooden  structure  with 
an  incline  for  eievatinR  hopper  rirs  hy  an  electric  hoist.  This 
structure   is  :18  ft.  .1  in.  lii^h  to  the  h.isc  of  ilic  rail.     There  are 


K -;#,»/ 

five  l)ins  with  an  incline  for  gravity  discharge  to  locomotives  on 
each  side.  The  gate  and  spout  for  conducting  the  coal  to  the 
tender  is  the  Kattenbach  and  Griese  design.  Beyond  the  coal 
bins  in  the  same  structure  there  are  three  bins  for  the  storage  of 
wet  sand,  having  a  total  capacity  of  1,122  tons.  One  of  these 
bins  is  shown  in  section,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  discharge 
sand  directly  into  large  stove  driers  placed  under  the  center  of 
the  hopper  bottom  of  the  bin.  As  the  sand  is  dried  it  is  elevated 
by  compressed  air  to  another  bin  at  the  end  of  the  wharf,  whence 
it  flows  by  gravity  through  hinged  spouts  to  the  sand  box  on  the 
locomotive. 
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Ash  Pit. — There  are  three  tracks  leading  to  the  turntable  and 
under  two  of  them  and  near  the  roundhouse  is  a  large  ash  pit 
with  a  depressed  track  for  cinder  cars.  This  ash  pit  is  shown  in 
section.  The  engine  tracks  at  the  pit  have  one  rail  supported 
directly  on  the  concrete  pier  and  the  other  on  cast  iron  columns 
spaced  4  ft.  2%  in.  centers.  The  ash  pits  are  3  ft.  deep  and  are 
lined  with  vitrified  brick.    There  is  a  shelf  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  covered 


Engine    House,   W 


at   Brewster,   Ohio. 


with  I's-in.  steel  plate  and  supported  on  brackets  between  the  pit 
and  the  cinder  car  for  the  workmen  who  shovel  the  ashes  from 
the  pit  to  the  car. 

Boiler  IVashing  System. — The  plant  for  boiler  washing  is  lo- 
cated in  a  wing  of  the  power  house  and  four  pipes,  each  about 
200  ft.  long,  lead  from  it  to  the  roundhouse.  There  is  one  6-in. 
blowoff  line,  one  5-in.  washout  line,  one  5-in.  filling  line  and  one 


1-in.  filling  circulating  line.     The  Xatidnal   lloiler  Washing  sys- 
tem is  used. 

SHOP    PL.\NT. 

The  shop  structures  consist  of  a  large  locomotive  shop,  a  power 
house,  storehouse  and  an  oil  and  paint  store,  all  of  brick  on  con- 
crete foundations. 

Locomotive  Shop. — The  locomotive  building  includes  under 
one  roof  the  machine  and  erecting  shop,  boiler  shop,  tender 
shop,  smith  shop  and  brass  foundry.  This  structure  is  227 
ft.  10  in.  wide  and  528  ft.  long,  with  a  wing  at  one  end  88 
ft.  3  in.  X  201  ft.  6  in.,  making  the  extreme  width  at  that 
end  316  ft.  1  in.  The  drawing  of  the  cross-section  is 
through  the  widest  portion ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  side 
walls  are  41  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  the  bays  at  these  points  are 
31  ft.  ll'/z  in.  wide,  with  galleries.  The  clear  height  on  the 
first  story  is  17  ft.  %V2  in.  and  on  the  second  story  18  ft.  At 
the  left  of  the  main  center  is  the  tender  shop  with  a  width 
of  58  ft.  1  in.  and  a  clear  height  of  41  ft.  4  in.  This  bay  is 
provided  with  a  30-ton  electric  crane.  Next  is  the  erecting 
shop,  68  ft.  wide,  and  with  a  clear  height  of  46  ft.  There  is 
one  10-ton  crane  on  the  lower  level,  and  the  columns  provide 
for  a  future  crane  of  120  tons  capacity. 

The  boiler  shop  bay  is  68  ft.  wide,  46  ft.  clear  height 
and  is  provided  with  one  10-ton  electric  crane  and  one  150-ton- 
electric  crane,  which  handles  locomotives  in  the  transfer  bay. 
The  heavy  machine  bay  is  58  ft.  1  in.  wide,  41  ft.  V4  in.  clear 
height  and  is  provided  with  a  10-ton  electric  crane.  Next  to  this 
is  the  gallery  side  bay,  already  referred  to,  which  contains  many 
of  the  lighter  machine  tools. 

The  location  of  the  machine  tools,  erecting  pits,  furnaces,, 
forges,  etc.,  is  shown  on  the  plan.  There  are  18  live  erecting 
pits  for  locomotives  under  repairs.  In  line  with  these  in 
another  bay  is  a  set  of  pits  on  which  the  locomotives  are  stripped 
and  removed  from  the  wheels  for  transfer  to  the  erecting  shop, 
and  also  mounted  on  the  wheels  and  finished  after  transfer  from 
the  erecting  shop.  By  this  means  the  building  side-wall,  trans- 
fer table  and  pit,  and  like  waste  construction  and  uncovered 
space,  made  necessary  by  the  usual  transfer  table  arrangement, 
is  eliminated  and  a  covered  overhead  traveling  crane  and  floor 
space  is  substituted  which  permits  of  segregating  the  stripping, 
wheel,  truck,  finishing,  pipe  and  paint  work  from  the  erecting 
shop  work  proper,  thereby  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  latter 
and  eliminating  avoidable  lost  movements  of  labor  and  material 
by  concentration  of  the  supervising  and  working  forces  under 
one  roof. 

It  is  not  intended  to  lift  the  locomotives  over  others  as  is 
usually  done  where  transfer  tracks  are  used  in  erecting  shops 
without  a  transfer  table.  The  engines  are  taken  in  to  ont 
of    the    inner    or    driving    wheel    tracks    and    lifted    from    the 
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vliccis  .111(1  |.|;icnl  Mil  ,sli,.|,  trucks,  on  which  ihcy  iirc  taken 
to  the  rcKiilar  erecting  pit.  In  this  way  the  locomotive  need 
only  he  hoisted  Iiinii  eiioUKh  to  clear  the  (hiviiiK  wheels  for 
luTi(.;itii(hM.il  traiKsfcr  and  the  lieiKht  of  the  shop  in  l  to  6 
It      less    ih.m    wlierc    the    locomotive    is    lifted    entirely    over 

ilur.s  It  will  he  noticed  that  the  roofs  over  each  hay  are 
very  nearly  Hat  and  there  is  only  ciioukIi  depression  to  pro- 
vide i)roper  drainage  to  the  down  spouts  which  arc  inside  the 
walls  in  all  cases.  In  the  view  of  the  south  elevation  of 
the  locomotive  .shop  it  will  he  noticed  that  there  arc  trans- 
verse upper  decks  with  sash  8  ft.  9  in.  high;  these  are  22  ft. 
I'l  in.  wide  and  arc  .spaced  V\  ft.  'i'/i  in.  apart.  They  pro 
vide  an  abundance  of  light  and  ventiliation  and  some  of  them 
are  utilized  for  the  room  required  for  the  large  hot  blast  fans 
n.scd  in  the  heating  system.  The  roof  arrangement  for 
light  and  \ciitilation  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
employed  in  the  large  steel  buildings  for  steel  freight  car  shops. 
The  floor  of  the  shop  consists  of  a  layer  of  broken  stone 
(■>  in.  thick  covered  with  tarred  sand  1  in.  thick.  On  this  is 
laid  3-in.  pine  flooring  with  a  final  covering  of  maple  l'/»  x 
I  in.  thick  laid  at  right  angles  with  the  pine.  The  floor  sup- 
port at  the  erecting  pits  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  intended 


to  overcome  the  objection  to  ntost  wood  floors,  which  sink 
umler  the  pressure  of  the  jacks  used  about  the  engines.  In 
this  design,  which  is  here  illustrated,  short  ties  9  in  thick  and 
.'  ft.  G  ill  long  are  Iwltcd  to  the  top  of  the  concrete  pit 
wall  projecting  slightly  at  each  side.  These  ties  are  laid  close 
together,  foriiiing  a  continuous  support  for  the  pit  rail  as  well 
as  a  solid  support  for  the  floor  some  distance  out  from  the 
rail. 

The  list  of  tools  includes  those  to  be  removed  from  the 
other  shops  and  the  new  tools  purchased.  On  the  plan  the 
former  are  shown  by  full  line*,  while  the  new  tools  are  indi- 
cated by  dotted  lines.  In  the  lists  of  tools  which  follow  the 
new  tools  arc  indicated  by  asterisks. 
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:iil  In.  turret  Intlin   J.  *  L. 

24ln.  turret  Inllic J.  ft  L. 
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doiililo  ifiilde  Krinder   Blount 

l.s  In.  Iirass  Intho American 

14  In.  Inthe L.  ft  O. 

IH  In.    Inthe     

vertical   drill    IlarrtnKton 

double   bolt  cutler    Acme 

IH-ln.  bolt  lurnlni;  machine l.«HHlter 

L'In.   bolt   pointer    Acme 

1  J^-ln.  bolt  altering  machine I^asslter 

I  '/ii-ln.  shear   I'awtutket 

nut    facer    

Rensltlve  drill Henry  ft  Wright 

4'J  In.  turret   lathe 

HiinarlnR    niaehlne     

Tool  Manufocturiny. 

2!»-ln.  vertical  drill I'ond 

No.  H  grinder Diamond 

No.  !)  grinder Diamond 

h;  In.  X  5  ft.  tool  lathe F.  ft  \V. 

isin.  lathe S.  ft  B. 

1'4-ln.  lathe Nlles 

:;4  In.   lathe    S.  *B. 

".'-In.  bolt  threader 

No.    1  %    universal   miller B.  &  S. 

14  In.  Iioilzontal  iiorlng  mill F.  ft  A. 

liL'-ln.  planer   I .  . , Pond 

li4-in.  shaper Putnam 

universal    tool   grinder 

universal  twist  drill  grinder Sellers 

universal    tool   grinder Sellers 

surface  grinder Walker 

No.  4  vertical  miller   Cincinnati 

power   hack   saws    

chaser    grinder Wallace 

I'ipe  iinil  Copper  Shop. 

4-ln.  pipe  machine Vrmstrong 

No.  30  pipe  machine    

forges  

open-top  oil  furnace Ferguson 
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No.  Name.  .Make. 

•1  2-in.  pipe  threader Saunders 

•1   1%-ln.  pipe  bender 1'.  &  A. 

*l   pneumatic  bender \V.  Ik  Li.  K. 

Tank    Shop 

1  open  forge  furnace   

1  empry  wheel  grinder   Blount 

1  .'{6-in.  punch  and  shear Cleveland 

1  8-in.  horizontal  punch   Cleveland 

1  hand   shear    

1  hand  punch   

•1  16-ft.  horizontal  bending  clamp  

•1  24-ln.  gooseneck  drill 

*  1  circular  lever  shear   

Boiler  Shop. 

1   plate  roller 

1   36-ln.   double  punch'  and  shear    

1   8-ln.  horizontal  punch   L.  &  A. 

1   1-in.  X  12-£t.  rolls Cleveland 

I  clamp   W.  &  L.  E. 

1   48-in.  radial  drill Belts 

1   flue  furnace  (oil)    Ferguson 

1   flue  tester  to  17  ft W.  &  L.  E. 

t   flue  cutter  i;-in.  to  4-in W.  *  L.  E. 

1   flue  swed;;er W.  &  L.  E. 

1    16-in.  X  Ki-in.  bolt  lathe    Flather 

1    fine  welder,  2-ln.   to  4-in Hartz 

I   grinder   Diamond 

1   .'{-ton  jib  crane W.  &  L.  E. 

1  pressure   blower  No.   2 Sturdevant 

•1  66-in.  shear miles  *  Jones 

•1   K6-in.  punch llilles  &  Jones 

•1  open-flange  Hre W.  &  L.  E. 

•1   face  plate W.  4  L.  B. 

•1  cold  saw    Newton 

*1  rotary  shear Lennox 

•1    17-ft.   gap  riveter Chambersburg 

•S  rivet  furnaces   (oil  i     Ferguson 

•t   spedal  radial  drill    Fond 

•1   4-spindIe  staybolt  threading  and  reducing  machine 

I>assiter 
Blacksmith  Shop. 

2  1.300-lb.   steam   hammers    Bement 

1  200-11).  power  hammer Bradley 

14   open  forges     

1    spring  setter.  30  x  60-in W.  &  L.  E. 

1  spring  bander,  le-in.  cylinder \V.  4  L.  E. 

1  No.  12  pressure  blower   Buffalo 

1   4-ton  Jib  crane 

1   pneumatic  bender VV.  &  L,.  K. 

•2  oil  furnaces   l''erguson 

•1   face  plate    

•1   power    hammer    Beaudry 

•2  No.  4  oil  furnaces Ferguson 

•1  2-ln.  forging  machine  Ajax 

•2  No.  3  oil  furnaces Ferguson 

•1  bar  shear Hllles  &  Jones 

•1  angle  iron  forge W.  &  L.  E. 

•1  angle  sliear L.  &  .\. 

•1  4,.')00ll).  hammer Bement 

•1   4-ln.  forging  machine 

•1   oil  furnace Ferguson 

•1  oil   case-hardening   furnacf    Ferguson 

Pouer  House  —The  power  house  is  a  substantial  building 
with  concrete  ioundations,  brick  walls  and  flat  roof,  with 
drainage  similar  to  that  of  the  locomotive  shop.  It  is  in  the 
jhape  of  ;ir,  L,  with  one  long  side,  122  ft.  10  in.,  and  the  other 
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Section   of    Pipe   Conduit   from    Power    House    to   Locomotive 
Shop. 

101  ft.  II  in.  It  is  shown  in  cross-section  .Tiid  also  hy  a  lloor 
plan.  The  equipment  consists  of:  One  Hi  x  28  in,  2l8-hp 
Ideal  engine,  direct  connected  to  a  ISO-k.w  lUillnck  Kciicralor. 
d.c  One  18  x  2(!  x  27-Jn  compound,  52">-h.p.  Bullock  engine, 
direct  connected  to  a  350-k.w   G.  E  generator,  d.c.    One  18xa(K 


in.  Russel  engine,  direct  connected  to  a  250-k.w.  Bullock  gen- 
erator, a.c.  The  two  d.c.  generators  are  for  power  current 
and  the  a.c.  generator  is  for  lighting.  One  Ingersoll-Rand 
air  compressor,  with  simple  steam  cylinders  14  x  16  in.  and 
compound  air  cylinders  22Vi  x  14%  x  16  in.  One  air  compressor, 
.^ame  make,  with  16  x  16-in.  simple  steam  cylinders,  compound 
air  cylinders  25V4  x  16%  x  16  in.  The  hydraulic  accumulator 
is  placed  in  the  engine  room,  and  the  hydraulic  pump  in 
the  pump  room  has  18  x  18-in.  cylinders  and  5-in.  plungers 
working  against  a  pressure  of  1,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  There 
are  also  two  Blake  boiler  feed  pumps,  with  12  x  r2-in.  cylinders 
and  7-in.  plungers,  and  one  Buffalo  fire  pump  with  cylinders 
18  X  10  X  12  in.  There  are  four  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers,  each 
400  h.p.,  fitted  with  Roney  stokers.  The  chimney  is  9  ft.  in 
diameter  and  150  ft.  high,  made  of  radial  brick  and  con- 
structed by  the  M.  W.  Kellogg  Company,  New  York. 

The  concrete  pipe  conduit  from  the  power  house  to  the 
locomotive  shop  is  shown  in  section.  It  is  3  ft.  6  in.  x  5  ft. 
inside  and  contains  one  14-in.  exhaust  steam  pipe,  one  7-in. 
compressed  air,  one  o-in.  live  steam,  one  4-in.  extra,  heavy 
hydraulic  pipe,  one  5-in.  hydraulic  return  and  one  3-in. 
blow-off. 


TURNTABLE    FOR    MALLET    LOCOMOTIVES. 


In  view  of  the  adoption  of  the  Mallet  type  of  locomotive  by 
several  large  railway  systems  of  this  country  and  the  serious 
consideration  being  given  the  matter  by  many  others,  the  recent 
application  for  a  patent  by  Frank  H.  Adams,  engineer  shop 
extension  of  the  Santa  Fe  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  covering  a  special 
design  of  motor  driven  transfer  type  turntable  for  han- 
dling such  locomotives  is  very  opportune  and  interesting  as 
solving  one  of  the  heretofore  annoying  problems  at  locomotive 
terminals. 

For  years  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  have  turned  on 
tables  centrally  supported  and  having  end  supports  to  tempo- 
rarily take  the  load  while  the  locomotive  or  car  is  being  moved 
to  a  balanced  position  on  the  table,  when  the  latter  is  revolved 
by  hand  by  means  of  a  pneumatic  or  electric  motor  mounted 
on  a  platform  hinged  from  the  main  turntable  structure  and 
driving  a  wheel  in  frictional  contact  with  a  circular  rail  near 
the  outer  circumference  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  adhesion 
of  this  wheel  due  to  the  weight  of  the  hinged  platform,  motor 
and  mechanism  is  sufficient  to  revolve  the  turntable  when  the 
load  is  balanced  or  if  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  weight  on  the 
motor  end.  Some  of  the  larger  locomotives,  with  their  tenders, 
represent  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  about  350  tons 
and  an  extreme  length  over  all  of  about  110  ft.  It  is  desirable 
to  turn  these  long  locomotives  without  disconnecting  the  tenders, 
and  yet  a  length  of  85  to  90  ft.  seems  about  the  limit  of  length 
from  an  economical,  practical  and  operating  standpoint  for 
which  the  present  type  of  centrally  supported  table  can  be  built 
and    kept    within    a    reasonable    expenditure. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  suitable  means  be  provided  for 
turning  the  longer  engines  by  providing  a  turntable  longei 
and  proportionately  at  a  less  cost  than  the  present  type 
tables,  and  one  provided  with  a  simple  and  positive  driving 
device  for  revolving  it.  The  table  here  illustrated  is  intended 
to  meet  these  requirements.  In  addition  to  the  usual  center 
foundation  and  circular  rail  at  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
pit,  there  are  two  intermediate  circular  tracks  on  substantial 
foundations.  The  diameter  of  the  pit  is  120  ft.  The  diameter  of 
the  iimcr  circular  track  is  27  ft.  7  in.,  and  of  the  intermediate 
track  71  ft.  6  in.  On  the  same  foundation  with  the  latter  is  .i 
circular  rack  5  in.  wide,  into  which  gears  an  11-in.  pinion  driven 
through  spur  gearing  by  an  electric  motor.  The  speed  of  this 
pinion  is  intended  to  he  15  revolutions  per  minute.  The  main 
girders  of  the  tabic  are  built  uj)  plate  girders  about  5  ft.  deep. 
.111(1  these  arc  spread  It  ft.  center  to  center.  The  girders  under 
the  table  track  arc  of  the  same  design  and  2Mi  ft.  deep.  On 
each  side  of  the  center  are  live  transverse  plate  girders  and  the 
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necessary  diagonal  bracing  at  each  panel.  At  each  end  the  table 
is  supported  by  five  33-in.  cast  iron  wheels,  and  at  the  inter- 
mediate supports  there  are  four  similar  wheels,  making  a  total 
of  26  supporting  wheels. 

The  main  center  plates  are  shown  in  cross-section;  the  bot- 
tom plate  is  provided  with  a  1^2 -in.  pipe  for  convenience  in 
bringing  in  the  wires  for  the  electric  motor.  It  should  be 
understood  from  the  design  of  the  center  plates  that  they  arc 
not  intended  to  sustain  any  part  of  the  load,  their  function 
being  to  maintain  the  table  centrally  with  respect  to  the  pit  and 
the  circular  tracks. 

The  electric  motor  is  located  in  the  first  panel  near  the  center 
plates  and  one  pair  of  reduction  gears  is  immediately  adjacent. 
The  other  gears  for  reducing  speed  are  in  the  next  panel,  and 
the  shafting  is  extended  on  each  side  of  the  center  to  the  final 
pinion  at  the  circular  racks.  An  operator's  cab  is  supported  by 
brackets  on  the  main  girders  near  one  end  of  the  table.  Power 
is  transmitted  through  a  friction  coupling  next  to  the  motor,  this 
coupling  being  operated  by  a  rod  which  connects  the  lever  in 
the  cab  with  that  at  the  coupling.  To  revolve  the  table  the 
motor  is  started  to  allow  full  speed  under  no  load,  then  by 
means  of  the  connecting  mechanism  the  coupling  is  shifted  into 
frictional  contact  and  power  is  transmitted  to  the  pinions  at 
the  circular  rtack,  thus  imparting  motion  to  the  table.  We  are 
indebted  to  M.  H.  Haig,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
for  the  drawing  and  information  relating  to  this  new  design. 


ENGINE   FAILURES. 


In  our  issue  of  April  1  we  published  data  relating  to  engine 
failures  during  the  winter  months  of  1909-10,  and  suggested 
that  such  reports  arc  affected  by  the  interpretation  of  engine 
failures,  and  that  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  to  adopt  a  standard  for  such  reports;  or,  at  least, 
one  which  might  be  regarded  as  recommended  practice,  so  that 
there  would  be  greater  uniformity. 

A  definition  of  what  constitutes  an  engine  failure,  and  a  list 
of  the  delays  that  should  not  be  considered  as  engine  failures, 
which  are  used  by  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  arc  given  below. 
The  explanation  of  the  delays  that  should  not  be  considered  as 
engine  failures  is  important,  as  it  prevents  the  reports  from  be- 
coming so  numerous  as  to  be  burdensome  to  the  clerks — as  they 
were  last  winter  on  many  roads — and  avoids  much  useless  corre- 
spondence. 

DEFINITION   OF    WHAT  CONSTITUTES    AN    ENGINE   FAILURE. 

"1.  .Ml  delays  waiting  for  an  engine  at  an  initial  terminal, 
except  in  cases  where  an  engine  must  be  turned  and  does  not 
arrive  in  time  to  be  despatched  and  cared  for  before  leaving 
time. 

"2.  All  delays  on  account  of  engines'  breaking  down,  run- 
ning hot,  not  steaming  well  or  having  to  reduce  tonnage  on 
account  of  defective  engine,  making  a  delay  at  a  terminal,  a 
meeting   jwint,  a   junction   connection,    with   delay   to   the   traffic. 

DELAYS  THAT  SHOULD   NOT  BE  CONSIDERED  AS   E.VGINE  FAILURES. 

"1.  Do  not  report  cases  where  engines  lose  time  and  after- 
wards regain  it  without  delay  to  connections  or  other  traffic. 

"2.  In  cases  where  a  passenger  or  scheduled  freight  train 
is  delayed  from  other  causes,  and  an  engine  (having  a  de- 
fect) makes  up  more  time  than  it  loses  on  its  own  account, 
should  not  be  called  an  engine  failure. 

"3.  Do  not  report  engine  failures  on  passenger  trains  when 
they  arc  less  than  five  minutes  late  at  terminals  or  junction 
points. 

"4.  Do  not  report  engine  failures  on  scheduled  freight  trains 
when  they  are  less  than  20  minutes  late  at  terminals  or  junction 
points. 

"[).  Do  not  report  as  an  engine  failure  delays  when  an  engine 
is  given  excess  of  tonnage  and  stalls  on  a  hill,  providing  the 
engine  is  working  and  steaming  well. 

"6      Do    not    report   delays   account    engine    failures   on   extra 


dead  freight  trains  if  the  run  is  made  in  less  hours  than  the 
miles  divided  by  ten. 

"7.  Do  not  report  engine  failures  on  account  of  engines 
steaming  poorly,  or  flues  leaking,  on  any  run  where  the  engine 
has  been  delayed  on  side  tracks  other  than  by  defects  of  engine, 
or  on  the  road  an  unreasonable  length  of  time,  say  15  hours  or 
more  per  hundred  miles. 

"8.  Do  not  report  an  engine  failure  for  reasonable  delays 
in  cleaning  fires  and  ash  pans  on  the  road. 

"9.  Do  not  report  failures  against  engines  that  are  coming 
from  outside  points  to  the  shops  for  repairs. 

"10.  Do  not  report  as  an  engine  failure  cases  where  an  engine 
is  held  in  the  roundhouse  for  needed  repairs,  and  called  for  by 
the  operating  department,  they  being  informed  that  'the  engine 
will  not  be  ready  until  a  stated  time.  Failure  to  provide  that 
engine  before  that  stated  time  should  not  be  called  an  engine 
failure. 

"11.  Do  not  report  as  an  engine  failure  broken  draft  rigging 
on  engines  and  tenders  caused  by  air  being  set  on  train,  account 
of  bursted  hose  or  breaking  in  two. 

"12.  Do  not  report  as  an  engine  failure  delays  when  the 
weather  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
time,  providing  the  engine  is  working  and  steaming  well. 

"13.  Do  not  report  as  engine  failures  delays  when  an  engine 
gets  out  of  coal  and  water,  caused  by  being  held  between  coal 
and  water  stations  an  unreasonable  length  of  time. 

"14.  Do  not  report  as  engine  failures  delays  where  work  is 
done  on  engines  while  waiting  for  other  trains  to  meet  or  pass, 
or  while  the  station  work  is  being  done. 

"15.  Do  not  report  as  engine  failures  delays  due  to  engines 
striking  obstructions  on  or  beside  the  track. 

"16.  Do  not  report  as  engine  failures  delays  due  to  brakes, 
tank  hose,  steam  heat  hose,  injector  pipes  and  ash  pans  freezing. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  train  despatcher  will  make  five  cop- 
ies of  each  engine  failure  report.  The  superintendent  will  send 
one  copy  to  the  general  superintendent,  and  one  each  to  the 
superintendent  motive  power  and  machinery,  assistant  superin- 
tendent motive  power  and  machinery  and  master  mechanic,  re- 
taining one  copy  for  his  file.  As  this  information  will  be 
checked  against  engineers'  reports,  despatchers  and  conductors 
must  therefore  give  correct  cause  and  particulars. 

"If  the  master  mechanic  considers  an  engine  failure  unjustly 
charged,  he  will  write  to  the  superintendent  giving  his  reasons 
and  send  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  superintendent  motive  power 
and  machinery  and  the  assistant  superintendent  motive  power 
and  machinery.  If,  upon  investigation,  the  superintendent  finds 
an  engine  failure  has  been  charged  without  cause,  he  will  cancel 
it,  using  regular  daily  report  blanks  for  this  purpose,  and  will 
.send  a  copy  to  the  general  superintendent,  superintendent  motive 
power  and  machinery  and  division  master  mechanic." 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 

Material  advances  in  the  pay  of  employees  of  the  Swedish 
>tate  lines  went  into  effect  in  1908.  Theretofore  the  net  earnings 
had  been  about  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  This  sunk  to 
I  16  per  cent,  in  1!I08  and  1.79  in  1909. 

The  Birsigtal  Railwa\,  a  narrow-gage  line  extending  for  c  ght 
miles  into  the  country  from  Basel,  Switzerland,  not  long  ago 
raised  the  price  of  coinmutation  tickets.  Thereupon  about  four- 
lifths  of  its  patrons  "struck."  and  the  road  alongsiile  the  railway 
was  thronged  w:th  hay  wagons  ;;nd  bicycles,  carr\  iiii;  the  people 
to  and  from  town. 


The  ministry  of  public  works  of  Turkey  has  in  view  pro 
jects  for  building  two  lines  in  Albania,  one  from  Monastir  to 
the  Adriatic  sea,  the  other  from  the  Mitrovilza  railway  to  the 
Adriatic.  Still  another  line  will  join  the  rrovinces  of  Roumelia 
uilh  Raba  Fski.  Kirk  Kalisse,  Mouratli,  Rodosto  Devlet  aghatcli 
and  Ilniraliol.     Two  plans  for  ihis  lin,-  .ir.-  Iieini;  csamined. 


General  Ncuis  ^cction^ 


I  hi-  CiiMiul  Rapids  &  liuli.iii.i  lias  put  tlu-  manual  block  system 
III  use  liitwfcii  I'ort  Wayne,  liiil.,  and  Slurgis,  Mich.,  67  jiiilcs. 

The  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  have  each  accepted 
the  award  recently  granted  by  an  arbitration  board  increasing  the 
p.iy  of  conductors  and  trainmen.  At  last  accounts  the  employees 
had  not  accepted  the  award. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  installing  telephones 
for  use  in  train  ilcspatcliing  on  its  line  between  Marion,  Iowa, 
,ind  Council  lllulis,  L'GO  miles.  'Ibis  road  already  has  telephones 
111  use  on  train  wires  on  several  hundred  miles  of  its  lines. 

The  Indiana  State  Railroad  Commission  announces  that  it  will 
impose  the  penalties  of  the  law  on  station  agents  who  do  not 
Inilletiii  the  probable  arriving  times  of  trains.  Inspectors  of  the 
Commission  are  going  to  report  all  cases  of  neglect  and 
irregularity. 

On  the  morning  of  June  27,  about  2  o'clock,  a  passenger  train 
oi  the  Oregon  Short  Line  was  stopped  by  robbers  within  the 
city  limits  of  Ogden,  Utah,  and  all  of  the  passengers,  about 
100,  compelled  to  give  up  their  valuables.  The  express  mes- 
senger was  made  to  deliver  the  contents  of  the  safe. 

.•\t  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  27,  E.  A.  Durant  and  G.  Oliver,  grain 
merchants:  II.  C.  Palmer,  formerly  a  freight  agent  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson,  and  W.  R.  Conley,  grain  inspector  for  the 
Albany  Board  of  Trade,  were  indicted  on  charges  of  grand 
larceny  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  fraudulent  bills  of 
lading. 

On  Friday  last  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ran  a  special  train 
over  the  new  lines  of  its  New  York  City  terminals  (soon  to 
be  opened)  for  the  accommodation  of  the  superintendent  of 
telegraph  and  a  large  party  of  division  operators,  foremen  and 
other  employees  of  the  telegraph  department,  from  all  parts  of 
the  company's  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh. 

Hamilton  Carhart,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  given  $100,000 
toward  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  National  Rail- 
way Men's  Home  at  Highland  Park,  111.  Mr.  Carhart  is  a 
manufacturer  of  overalls  and  he  says  the  gift  is  in  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  railway  men  have  helped  to  make  him 
wealthy  by  using  extensively  the  garments  he  has  made. 

Count  Zeppelin's  passenger  airship,  "Deutschland,"  with  which 
he  had  proposed  to  carry  passengers  on  excursions  regularly,  has 
already  been  wrecked,  having  been  caught  last  Tuesday  in  a  vio- 
lent wind  and  rain  storm.  Thirty-three  persons  were  aboard  the 
airship,  and  it  landed  on  the  tops  of  the  pine  trees  in  a  dense 
forest,  but  all  of  the  passengers  and  crew  escaped  safely.  The 
extent  of  the  damage  to  the  airship  is  not  clearly  indicated  in  the 
despatches. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  made  an  increase  of  from  20  to  25 
cents  a  day  in  the  pay  of  a  large  number  of  stationnien  and  clerks. 
The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  made  an  increase 
of  about  $1  a  week  in  the  pay  of  a  large  number  of  clerks.  The 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  increased  the  pay  of  enginemen  and 
firemen  on  yard  engines.  The  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  have  made  an  increase  of  2  cents  an  hour  in  the  wages 
of  1,400  machinists. 

The  Toll  Roads  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  by 
the  last  legislature,  recommends  the  abolition  of  all  toll  roads 
in  that  state.  There  are  still  in  Pennsylvania  107  companies 
owning  71;]  miles  of  highways  on  which  tolls  are  charged.  It  is 
estimated  that  to  make  these  roads  free  will  cost  the  state 
$2,000,000.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads  in  the  future  on  the  state,  one-quarter 
on  the  county  and  one-quarter  on  the  borough. 

Hohokus,  long  obscure,  is  now  a  railway  center.  The  New 
Jersey  Rapid  Transit  Company  has  established  a  street-car  line 
to  that  place  from  Paterson. 

The  railway  commissioners  of  Indiana  have  had  much  to  say 
during  the  past  few  years  concerning  the  dangers  connected  with 
highway  grade  crossings  in  that  state,  and  have  urged  that  action 
be  taken   by  the  state   and   municipal   authorities :   but  little   or 


MOlhinB  has  been  said  about  the  cost  of  removing  these  dangers. 
By  way  of  supplying  this  lack  in  the  commissioners'  propo.sals,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  Mayor  of  Indianapolis,  recently  quoted, 
says  that  the  cost  of  the  necessary  elevation  of  tracks  to  carry 
cut  the  separation  of  grades  in  that  city  will  cost  a  trifle  over 
$22,0UU,0U0. 

Houston,  Tex.,  reports  say  that  the  locomotives  on  the  Victoria 
division  of  the  Galveston,  Marrisburg  &  San  Antonio  arc  to  be 
changed  back  into  oil  burners.  This  order  will  affect  about  25 
engines  and  will  necessitate  the  installation  of  a  number  of  new 
oil  supply  plants,  as  the  old  ones  have  all  been  demolished.  The 
engines  on  the  Victoria  division  were  changed  from  oil  to  coal 
burners  about  three  years  ago,  and  since  then  they  have  been 
using  coal  supplied  by  the  coalfields  in  Oklahoma.  It  is  said  that 
coal  has  reached  a  price  that  is  practically  prohibitive  for  use 
in  locomotives. 

Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  has  approved  the  bill  plac- 
ing telegraph  and  telephone  companies  under  the  authority  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  second  district.  The 
Governor  thinks  that  the  telephone  companies  in  the  first  dis- 
trict ought  to  be  under  the  authority  of  the  commission  for 
that  district,  but,  nevertheless,  has  signed  the  bill.  He  also 
criticises  the  law  as  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  the 
authority  granted  to  control  the  issue  of  securities  by  tele- 
graph and  telephone  corporations.  The  Governor  has  also 
signed  the  bill  amending  the  labor  law  in  relation  to  compensa- 
tion to  workmen  injured  in  certain  dangerous  employments. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  at  Yale  University  on 
Wednesday,  June  22,  James  J.  Hill,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  presenting  Mr.  Hill,  Pro- 
fessor Perrin  said:  "Our  great  Northwest  produced  Mr.  Hill, 
and  he  has  retaliated  by  producing  a  new  Northwest.  He 
entered  the  transportation  business  as  a  clerk  in  18o6.  The 
year  1869  saw  him  in  the  business  on  his  own  account,  and  the 
year  1893  found  him  president  of  the  Great  Northern.  His 
power  is  practically  without  bounds — but  he  cannot  raise  the 
freight  rates  on  his  own  railway.  He  is  the  last  of  a  generation 
of  wilderness  conquerors.  He  believes  in  education  of  the 
widest  and  most  thorough  sort,  and  his  gifts  to  this  cause  have 
been  great  and  continuous.  But  the  greatest  things  in  all  his 
greatness  are  his  belief  in  the  spiritual  significance  of  man  and 
his  longing  for  the  perpetuation  of  American  institutions  at 
their  highest  and  best." 


James    J.    Hill    Advocates    Decentralization    of    Terminals. 

A  paper  by  James  J.  Hill  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Millers  at  Minneapolis  on  June  23,  in 
which   Mr.   Hill  said  in  part: 

"One  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  should  give  you  more  concern 
than  almost  any  other,  because  you  have  already  felt  its  effects 
and  because  it  looms  large  and  dangerous.  This  is  the  pressure 
upon  existing  terminal  facilities.  It  is  a  future  menace  and  a 
present  handicap. 

"For  months  past  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  freight  ship- 
ments delivered  promptly  if  these  have  to  be  transferred  at 
any  of  the  central  markets  or  principal  terminal  points.  The 
flood  of  business  that  rose  to  such  dangerous  height  in  1907 
is  piling  up  again,  with  the  additions  made  by  natural  growths 
since   then. 

"The  future  will  add  in  increasing  ratio  to  these  difficulties, 
as  well  as  to  the  losses  they  involve.  The  only  probable  relief 
from  the  pressure  upon  our  transportation  agencies,  and  espe- 
cially upon  terminals,  where  the  greatest  difficulty  exists,  is 
the  decline  of  our  export  trade.  The  demand  of  the  home 
consumer  is  lessening  the  volume  of  our  export  of  foodstuffs, 
and  will  affect  similarly  some  other  items  on  the  list.  But  this 
change  will  bring  relief  to  the  carrier  only  in  so  far  as  export 
terminals  are  concerned. 

"An  enormous  volume  of  new  traffic  is  being  developed  by 
the  industrial  advance  of  the  country  between  the   Mississippi 
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river  and  the  Pacific  coast.  All  of  this  must  seek  its  market; 
and  much  of  it  will  be  added  to  the  total  that  already  over- 
burdens our  terminals. 

"In  the  great  markets  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  country, 
in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  the  crisis  has  already 
arrived.  Traffic  growth  and  terminal  congestion  are  applying 
the  brakes  to  business  progress.  This  means  trouble  for  the 
whole  country. 

"It  is  no  more  disastrous  to  have  the  banks  close  their  doors 
than  to  have  the  railways  choked.  The  interest  which  you 
represent  must  suffer  with  the  other,  and  therefore  it  should 
be  taking  thought  with  others  for  the  future.  For  the  same 
cause   will   work   out   the  same   effects   in  the   West. 

"What  is  the  remedy?  Decentralization  of  traffic  terminals 
offers  a  partial  cure,  partial  only,  however,  because  it  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  a  portion  of  the  business  to  be  done. 

"The  problem  of  terminals  is  the  greatest  problem  of  the 
country,  the  problem  of  transportation  agencies,  of  financiers, 
of  the  communities  directly  affected  and  of  all  the  industries 
that  depend  directly  or  indirectly  upon  cheap  and  speedy  car- 
riage for  the  commodities  which  they  buy  and  sell.  It  is  a 
problem  for  everybody,  since  probably  not  one  business  man  in 
the  whole  country  would  fail  to  feel  the  disastrous  effects  if  it 
were  to  be  neglected  for  the  next  five  years  as  it  has  for  the 
last  ten,  and  to  blight  every  form  of  activity  by  paralyzing  the 
whole  trade." 


An    Exchange   of   Compliments. 

First  among  railway  officers  to  dare  to  say  that  it  would  (or 
might)  be  safe  to  entrust  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  rate-making  power  was  a  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  (Mr.  Cassatt)  ;  and  now  it  is  the  president  of  that 
road  who  first  formulates  the  railway  view  as  to  how  the  com- 
mission should  proceed  under  its  new  power  to  suspend  pro- 
posed increases.  Mr.  McCrea,  with  other  presidents,  received 
from  Chairman  Knapp  of  the  commission  the  following  tele- 
gram : 

"Several  complaints  have  been  filed  against  advances  in  com- 
mutation rates  between  New  Jersey  points  and  New  York  City, 
and  the  commission  is  urged  to  suspend  the  same.  The  new 
law  has  not  been  carefully  examined,  and  some  of  my  asso- 
ciates are  absent.  Under  the  circumstances,  and  to  afford  op- 
portunity for  proper  consideration,  both  as  regards  our  power 
and  the  propriety  of  its  exercise,  the  commission  requests  your 
company  to  postpone  until  August  1  the  effective  date  of  tariff 
announcing  these  advances.  Your  compliance  with  this  request, 
will  be  highly  gratifying  and  permission  to  postpone  will  be 
granted  application." 

Mr.  McCrea  sent  the  following  reply : 

"While  our  company  feels  that  the  proposed  increase  in  these 
rates  is  abundantly  justified  and  can  readily  be  so  demonstrated, 
and  while  it  is  also  advised  and  believes  that  the  commission  is 
not  invested  with  any  power  either  by  the  old  or  the  new  law 
to  suspend  the  same,  nevertheless  I  feel  that  the  request  so 
courteously  expressed  by  you  as  chairman  of  the  commission 
should  not  be  declined,  and  therefore  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  comply  therewith  and  ask  for  permission  to  post- 
pone, with  the  understanding  and  on  the  condition,  of  course, 
that  the  rates  shall  not  be  suspended  beyond  August  1." 

To  a  farmei,  the  proviso  in  the  last  two  lines  of  Mr.  McCrea's 
letter  would  suggest,  probably,  the  cow  that  gave  a  pail  full  of 
milk  and  then,  by  the  power  of  her  strong  hind  leg,  overturned 
the  same. 


Proposed    Engineering    Building    In    Boston. 

A  committee  of  the  engineering  societies  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Ira 
N.  Mollis,  cha  rnian,  announces  a  project  which  is  said  to  be  well 
under  way,  for  the  construction  of  a  large  building  in  Boston  for 
club  and  society  headquarters  and  for  offices  which  shall  be 
simitar  to  the  United  Fnginccring  building  and  F.nginccrs'  Club 
in  New  York  City;  and  a  circular  has  been  issued  asking  for  the 
co-operation  of  all  persons  interested.  About  ^I'lO  engineers  have 
already  given  thr  project  their  endorsement  and  it  is  desired  to 
get  ten  or  twelve  hundred  more.  The  committee  hopes  to  form 
a  club  of  1,0'X)  resident  members  from  the  engineering,  archi- 
tcrtural,  ••cirnl  fic  and  artistic  professions,  to  pay  annual  dues  of 


$50,  and  500  non-resident  members  at  a  lower  rate.  The  circular 
contains  tentative  plans  and  an  architect's  perspective  of  an  eight- 
story  building  about  100  ft.  x  200  ft.,  but  no  definite  site  is  named. 
The  secretary  of  the  committee  is  L.  S.  Cowles,  101  Milk  street, 
and  the    societies  interested  are  the  following: 

Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical   Engineers. 

American   Society  of   Mechanical   Engineers. 

•American  Inscitute   of   Architects    (Boston   Chapter). 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society   (New  England  Section). 

National  Electric  Light  Association   (New  England  Section). 

New   England   .'\ssociation  of  Gas   Engineers. 

New  England  Street  Railway  Club. 

New  England  Water-Works  Association. 

American   Chemical   Society    (Northeastern   Section). 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry    (New   England  Section). 

Telephone  Society  of  New  England. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. 


Disastrous  Train   Wreck  in   Mexico. 

In  the  derailment  of  a  runaway  train  on  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Colima,  June  23,  over  60  per- 
sons were  killed  and  more  than  100  were  injured,  nearly  all 
the  victims  being  soldiers.  The  car  that  was  most  completely 
wrecked  was  filled  with  officers  and  their  families.  The  train, 
consisting  of  four  cars,  had  broken  away  from  its  engine  on 
an  ascending  grade  and,  after  running  back  several  miles  at  high 
speed,  jumped  the  track  at  a  curve.  The  conductor  and  en- 
gineman  were  arrested  and  put  in  jail. 


Spokane  Transportation  Club. 

The  Spokane  Transportation  Club  met  at  the  regular  monthly 
dinner  on  June  17,  1910,  at  Spokane,  Wash.  The  subject  of 
Through  Billing  was  discussed,  it  being  the  desire  of  the  mem- 
bers to  secure  the  billing  of  freight  direct  from  New  York  and 
Chicago  to  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  points.  George  M.  Hof- 
ford,  auditor  of  the  North  Coast,  read  a  paper  on  "Railroad 
.Accounting."  E.  J.  Cannon,  counsel  for  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
Spokane,  made  a  short  speech  regarding  the  steady  reduction  in 
freight  rates  and  the  improvement  in  traffic  conditions. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  to  accept  the  invitation  extended  by 
Waldo  G.  Paine,  for  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  Electric  sys- 
tem, and  J.  C.  White,  for  the  Red  Collar  Steamboat  line,  to 
hold  the  annual  picnic  of  the  club  on  July  20,  on  the  St.  Joe  river. 
This  is  about  40  miles  from  Spokane,  and  is  reached  by  the  cars 
of  the  electric  line  to  Coeur  d'Alene,  thence  by  boat  on  Coeur 
d'Alene  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joe  river. 


American    Street   and    Interurban     Railway     Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Charles  C.  Castle,  chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee  of 
the  American  Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, has  issued  a  circular,  on  behalf  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, upon  the  subject  of  an  increase  in  membership.  Mr.  Cas- 
tle asks  of  those  concerned  in  the  interests  of  the  association 
that  they  use  personal  efforts  to  e.xtend  membership  by  soliciting 
those  eligible  in  their  immediate  territory.  The  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Association, 
with  which  the  manufacturers'  association  is  affiliated,  will  be 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October  10-14,  inclusive.  A  large 
attendance  is  assured,  and  the  exhibits  will  occupy  much  more 
space  than  in  any  other  year  in  the  past.  All  inquiries  for  exhibit 
space  should  be  sent  to  K.  D.  Hequembourg,  vice-president,  at 
Dimkirk,  N.  Y.  Communications  on  the  subject  of  new  members 
will  reach  Mr.  Castle  if  addressed  to  him  as  manager  of  the 
railroad  department  of  the  U.  S.  Metal  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
I(i5  Broadway,  New  York. 


Car   Inspectors  and   Foremen. 

The  Chief  Joint  Car  Inspectors  and  I'oremcn's  .Association  of 
America  will  hold  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September 
6  to  8,   1910,  inclusive. 


Railway   Signal    Association. 

The   annual   meeting    of    this   assoc  ation    will   be   held   at    the 
Hotel  Jefferson.  Richmond,  Va  ,  October  11.  1910 
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MEETINGS    AND   CONVENTIONS. 


Thf  follotving  list  givet   tiamts  of  itcrttarUs,  dolti  o/    n*.il   or  rtgular 
metltngi,  and  flacts  of  muting. 

All  Orake  AsHociATioM. — F.  M.  N<rllii,  AS  Stale  St.,  nnitnn,  Maat. 
Amirican   Association  of  DRMuaRAt.i  OrpiCRRS. — A.  11.  'I'liuinMon,  Scran- 
loll,   Va.;    June  17;  Omaha,  Nrb. 

AmKRITAN     AssOllAllON    OF    OlNKRAL     PASHRNCIR    AND    TiCKRT    AOINTI. — C.    M. 

Hurt,  llosuiii,  Mass.;    nrxt  meeting,  St.   I'aul,  Minn, 
.\mkruan    Assoc,    of    I.ocai.    Kkkiuiit    Agents'    Asi'K.— G.    W.    Dcnniion, 

IViiDa.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Amkru'an    Ass'n    ok    Kaiiroad    SuPERiNTBNnKNTS. — O.    Ci.    Fetter,    Carew 

Itldft.,  CiiiclnMntl,  C)liio. 
AMKRirAN    Rah. WAY  Association. — W.   V.  Allen,  24  Park  Place,  New  York. 
Ahrrican    Kaiuvay   IIridce  and  Ituii.niNO  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  ft 

N.    \V.,   thicaRo;     Oct.    18;    Kort   Worth,  Tex. 
American  Railway  Knginekrinc.  and  Maint.  of  Way  Ass'n. — E.  II,  Fritch, 

Mi<nailiiuck    Illdg.,    Chicago 
American   Kah.wav  Industrial  Association.^ — G.  L.  Stewart,  St.  L.  S.  W. 

Ky.,  St.    Louis. 
■\merican    Kaii  way    Master   Mechanics'  Association. — J.   W.  Taylor,  Old 

I'ldony    lUiildin);,  Chicago. 
American   Railway    Iool  I-'okemen's  Association. — O.  T.  Harroun,  Uloom- 

iiigtun.   111.;    July   12;     Chicago. 
American   Socikty   for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.   Edgar   Marburg,   Univ. 

of   Pa.,   Philadelphia;   June  28July   2;    Atlantic  City. 
American    Society   of   Civil    Engineers. — C.    W.    Hunt,   220    W.    67th    St., 

N.   Y.;     1st  and  Sd  Wed.,  except  July  and  August;  New  York. 
American    Socilty    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 

29th  St.,  N.  Y.;  2d  Tues.;    New  York. 
American    Street   and    Interuroan    Railway   Ass'n. — II.    C.    Donecker,    29 

W.  S9th  St.,  New  York;    Oct.  10-14;    Atlantic  City. 
Association   of  .Am.    Ky.  Accounting  Officers. — C.  G.    I'hillips,  143  Dear- 
born  St.,  Chicago;  June  J9,    1910;     Colorado   Springs. 
Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — E.  H.  Hemus,  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.,  To- 

peka,    Kan. 
Association  of   Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — P.  W.  Drew,  Wis. 

Central   Ky.,   Chicago 
Association    of    Transportation    and    Car    Accounting   Officers. — G.    P. 

Conard,  24  Park   PI.,  New  York. 
Buffalo  Transportation   Club. — J.   N.    Sells,   Buffalo. 
Canadian     Railway    Club. — James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.;  1st    fues.  in  month,  e.\ccpt  June,  July  and  Aug..;  Montreal. 
Canadian    Society    of    Civil    Engineers. — Clement    H.    McLeod,    Montreal, 

Que.;    Thursdays;   Montreal. 
Car    Foreman's    Association    of   Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    50th 

Court,  Chicago;    2d  Monday  in  month;    Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club. — H.  U.   X'ought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day in  Jajiuary,  March,   May,   Sept.  and  Nov.;   Buffalo. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Pennsylvania. — E.  K.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western   Pennsylvania. — E.   K.  Hiles,  803  Fulton 

Building,   Pittsburgh;     1st  and  3d  Tuesdays;     Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim   -Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.  R.R., 

Richmond,   Va. 
General  Superintendents'  Ass'n  of  Chicago. — H.  D.  Judson,  209  Ad.ims 

St.,  Chicago;    Wednesday  preceding  3d  Thurs. ;    Chicago. 
International  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95 

Liberty  St.,  New   York. 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — D.  B.  Sebastian,  La  Salle  St. 

Station,   Chicago. 
International    Railway    General    Foremen's   Association. — L.    H.    Bryan, 

D.  S:  I.  R.  Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
Inter.-jational   Railway   Master  Blacks.miths'  Ass'n. — A.    L.   Woodworth, 

Lima,   Ohio;    Aug.   16-18;     Detroit,   Mich. 
International   Railway  Congress. — i-^xecutive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11,   Brussels;    July  4-16:     Berne,   Switzerland. 
Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.   Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  2d 

Friday  in  month,  except  July  and  August;     Des  Moines. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tues.   in  month,   ex.  June,  July,  Aug.  and   Sept.;    Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club. — H.   D.   Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New   York;  Sd 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;    New  York. 
North-West  Railway  Club. — T.  W.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;   1st  Tues. 

after  2d   Mon.,  ex.  June,  July,  August;   St.   Paul  and   Minn, 
Northern    Railway  Club. — C.   L.   Kennedy,  C,    M.   &   St.   P.,  Duluth;   4th 

Saturday;    Duluth,  Minn. 
Omaha  I^ailway  Club. — A.  H.  Christiansen,  Barker  Blk. ;  2d  Wed. 
Railway    Club    of    Kansas    City. — C.    Manlove,   1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;     Third    Friday    in    month;    Kansas   City. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  4th     Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;    Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  12  North  Linden  St.,  Beth- 
lehem,  Pa.;   annual,  Oct.    11;    Richmond,   \'a. 
Railway   S'keepers  Ass'n. — J.   P.   Murphy.   I!ox  C,  Collinwood,  O. 
Richmond  Railroad  Club.— F.  O.  Robinson;   2d   Monday:   Richmond. 
Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Ass'n. — Walter  E.  Emery,  P.  &  P. 

U.   Ry.,  Peoria,  111.;    annual,  Sept.  13-16;  Chicago. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Club. — B.    W.    Frauenthal,    Union    Station,   St.    Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and   Aug.;   St.  Louis. 
Society   of   Ry.    Financial   Officers. — C.   Nyquist,    La   Salle   St.    Station, 

Chicago. 
Southern   Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.   W.   Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.    R.   Ry.,   Monteomery.,   Ala.;   annual,   Oct.  20;   Atlanta. 
Southern   &   Southwestern    R.K.   Club. — A.   J.    Merrill,    Prudential   Bldg., 

Atlanta;  3d  Thurs.,    Jan.,   Mar.,  July,  Sept.  and  Nov.;    Atlanta. 
TtAFFic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  last 

Tuesday   in  month,  except  June,  July   and   August;   New  York. 
Train  Despatciiers'  Ass'n  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7042   Stewart  Ave., 

Chicago. 
Transportation    Club   of    Toledo. — L.    G.    Macomber,    Woolsen    Spice   Co., 

Toledo. 
Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.   O.  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.   R., 

East  Buffalo;    annual  meeting;  Aug.  16-19;  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Western  Canada   Railway  Club.— W.   H.   Roscvcar,  P.   O.   Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg; 2d   Monday,  except  June,  July  and  August:     Winnipeg. 
Western   Society  of  Engineers. — J.   H.  Warder,  Monadnock   Bldg.,  Chica- 
go;   Wednesdays,   except   July  and   August:     Chicago. 


The  offlcr  of  the  Interstate  Coiiitiicrcc  Commission  reducing 
.nlrcpiiiK  car  fares  has  hceii  stispendcd  imtil  July  12.  This  is  to 
allow  lime  for  further  application  to  the  court  in  Chicago. 

Five  carloads  of  silk  arrived  in  New  York  last  week  from 
Yokohama  in  10  days,  10  hours  and  45  minutes.  The  silk  came 
hy  the  Great  Northern  steamship  and  over  the  Great  Northern 
railway  to  the  eastern  terminus  of  that  line;  thence  over  a  line 
whose  advertising  a^ent  has  not  yet  reported,  and  arrived  in 
New  York  over  the  New  ^'ork  Cfntral. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  announced  in- 
creases in  passenger  fares  throughout  a  large  part  of  those 
divisions  of  the  road  on  which  traffic  is  light.  The  newspaper 
statement  that  the  new  tarifTs  made  an  increase  of  20  cents  in 
the  fare  from  Springfield  to  Hartford,  20  miles,  are  misleading, 
this  increase  applying  only  on  the  line  through  Melrose  and  not 
on  the  main  line.  The  increases  vary  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per 
cent.    They  take  effect  July  23. 

The  Burlington  expects  to  begin  about  September  I  to  inter- 
change traffic  with  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  across 
the  Ohio  river  at  Metropolis  City,  III.  Its  new  line  to  Metropolis 
City  is  nearing  completion,  and  in  course  of  time  it  will  build  a 
bridge  across  the  river  to  Paducah,  Ky.,  which  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis.  For  awhile,  however, 
the  interchange  of  traffic  will  be  made  across  the  river  by  ferries. 
By  this  arrangement  the  Burlington  will  for  the  first  time  be  able 
to  transfer  traffic  directly  with  a  southeastern  line. 

The  revised  tariffs  on  sugar  in  carloads  from  New  York  to 
the  West,  which  have  been  issued  since  the  conference  on  sugar 
rates  between  the  trunk  lines  and  the  lines  leading  north  from 
New  Orleans,  show  the  following  rates :  New  York  to  St 
Louis,  all  rail,  25  cents  per  100  lbs.;  lake  and  rail,  23  cents; 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  17  cents.  To  points  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river  north  of  F"ort  Madison  the  New  Orleans  rate  is 
•1  cents  less  than  the  all-rail  rate  from  New  York ;  to  Peoria 
this  difference  is  6  cents;  to  Cairo,  8  cents,  and  to  Louisville,  6 
cents.  To  Detroit  from  New  York  the  all-rail  rate  is  20 
cents ;   from  New  Orleans,  23  cents. 

The  "Hog  Special"  is  the  latest  announcement  of  the  pas- 
senger department  of  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans.  This  title 
does  not  refer  to  a  passenger  train  assigned  particularly  to  that 
class  of  passengers  which  is  made  up  of  "undesirable  citizens." 
It  is  a  train  composed  mainly  of  freight  cars  fitted  with  a 
scries  of  pens  for  the  exhibition  of  extra  fine  swine.  Why  the 
passenger  department  should  be  humiliated  by  being  required  to 
father  this  suggestive  enterprise,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
The  animals  are  to  be  taken  around  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  the  fanners  in  the  art  of  making  themselves 
v/eallhy  by  raising,  feeding  and  marketing  hogs.  The  train  will 
leave  Dallas  at  4  p.m.,  July  5,  and  will  keep  up  its  travels  until 
July  27.  The  schedule  indicates  that  at  most  of  its  stops  this 
train  will  stay  all  day. 

The  railways  in  the  Central  Traffic  .Association  announce  ex- 
tensive increases  in  freight  rates,  to  take  effect  August  1.  As 
an  example  of  the  amounts  by  which  the  rates  are  raised,  the 
following  figures  are  given  from  tariffs  issued  by  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  and  other  New  York  Central  lines  west  of 
Buffalo.  The  figures  given  are  the  first-class  rates;  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  other  classes  are  proportionate:  Chicago  to  Buffalo, 
old  45  cents,  new  54;  Detroit  to  Indianapolis,  old  37,  new  45; 
Cleveland  to  East  St.  Louis,  old  52V^,  new  64;  Cleveland  to 
Indianapolis,  old  40,  new  48;  Chicago  to  Findlay,  Ohio,  old  37, 
new  45.  It  is  given  out  at  the  office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  these  increases  in  central  territory  amount  to 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.  This  statement  apparently  is  based  on  a 
hasty  reading  of  the  tariffs. 

Reports  have  been  given  widespread  currency  in  the  news- 
paper press  this  week  that  the  Granger  railways  seriously  fear  a 
crop  failure  that  will  cause  a  heavy  reduction  in  traffic,  and 
in  consequence  are  severely  retrenching  their  expenditures.'  The 
vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
roads,  who  recently  returned  to  Chicago  from  an  extensive  trip 
over  his  lines,  said  to  the  Railu.'ay  Age  Gazette  that  these  reports 
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must  have  been  put  in  circulation  by  some  one  who  had  gone 
short  of  the  market.  His  personal  observation  indicates  that 
the  wheat  crop  is  in  better  condition  than  it  was  expected  to  be 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  that  the  prospects  for  corn  are  exce  lent. 
His  personal  observation  was  confirmed  by  reports  received  this 
week.  The  road  in  question  operates  in  almost  every  state  where, 
according  to  the  newspaper  reports,  pessimism  prevails  regarding 
crop  prospects. 

Following  the  protests  presented  by  the  attorney-general  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last  week 
requested  the  railways  in  that  state  to  suspend  until  July  20  the 
advances  in  commutation  rates  to  and  frc*m  New  York  City  which 
had  been  announced,  the  principal  reason  given  being  that  the 
Commission  had  not  yet  had  time  to  carefully  examine  the  law 
of  June  18.  Many  of  the  roads  replied  promptly  complying  with 
the  request,  but  the  Erie  did  not  comply,  and  the  Commission, 
acting  under  the  new  law,  thereupon  ordered  the  Erie  to  suspend 
its  new  tariffs  until  Otober  15.  Many  of  the  tariffs  suspended 
were  to  have  gone  into  effect  June  26.  On  Tuesday  of  this  we^k 
it  was  announced  that  the  Erie  had  agreed  to  suspend  its  rates 
until  July  20,  and  that  the  order  issued  by  the  Commission  had 
been  revoked.  The  Commission  intends  to  hold  a  hearing  con- 
cerning these  rates  on  July  12  in  Washington.  The  Central  of 
New  Jersey,  in  announcing  these  confusing  changes  in  pas- 
senger fares,  prints  on  its  placards  posted  in  tlie  stations  a  copy 
of  Chairman  Knapp's  telegram  requesting  the  roads  to  postpone 
the  increases,  accompanied  by  an  explanation  of  just  what  has 
been  done  by  the  officers  of  the  Central. 


Increases     in     Eastern     Rates   on    Live    Stock    and    Packing 
House    Products. 

The  agretnicnt  re-ached  by  the  packing  house  interests  and 
the  railways  for  an  advance  in  rates,  which  was  referred  to  in 
these  columns  last  week,  applies  to  the  rates  on  both  live  stock 
and  packing  house  products.  The  rate  on  dressed  meat  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  under  this  agreement  is  to  be  raised 
from  45  to  50  cents  per  100  lbs. ;  that  on  provisions  and  packing 
house  products,  from  30  to  .3:$  cents:  that  on  cattle  from  28  to 
31  cents,  and  that  on  hogs  and  sheep  from  30  to  33  cents.  The 
agreement,  as  previously  indicated,  was  due  to  the  "missionary 
work"  of  George  \V.  Perkins  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  The 
following  statement  was  issued  by  Armour  &  Co.  at  Chicago : 
"The  officials  of  Armour  &  Co.,  having  fully  considered  the 
question  of  advancing  freight  rates  applicable  to  their  business, 
have  become  convinced  that  the  increases  suggested,  amount- 
ing to  about  11  per  cent,  on  the  average,  are  justified  by  present 
conditions,  and  therefore  will  make  no  opposition.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  no  further  opposition  on  the  part  of 
anyone  interested." 

George  B.  Robbins,  president  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  and  a 
director  of  Armour  &  Co.,  who  represented  this  concern  in  the 
negf)tiati()ns,  said   in  an  interview  : 

"The  advance  is  so  small  when  applied  to  a  single  pound  of 
meat  that  I  don't  think  it  will  advance  the  price.  Certainly  there 
is  no  intention  of  passing  the  increase  on  to  the  consumer. 
We  were  governed  in  making  the  agreement  by  the  feeling  that 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  business  in  general  that  the  rates  be  in- 
creased. What  we  lose  in  this  way — and  it  is  a  considerable 
amount — we  hope  to  gain  by  increased  business  which  should 
result   from  improving  the  condition  of  the  railways. 

"When  the  railways  are  not  prosperous  there  is  little  pros- 
perity anywhere.  The  railways  need  money  in  order  to  keep 
up  their  facilities  and  make  needed  improvements  and  we  are 
bound  to  admit  they  are  entitled  to  some  consideration." 

No  similar  agreements  ff>r  ailvanees  in  other  rates  have  yet 
been  made. 


Negotiations    Regarding    Terminal    Rates    at    St.    Louis. 

Negotiations  between  the  railways  and  representatives  of  the 
shippers  atul  the  municipal  assembly  of  St.  Louis  regarding  the 
so-called  "liridgr  arbitrarics"  at  that  city  have  been  renewed. 
A  general  i miferetu  <•  was  lielil  on  June  20,  at  which  the  repre- 
•entatives  of  the  railways  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  dif- 
ferentials against  St.  Louis  on  tralTic  within  a  zone  of  100  miles. 

The  railways  then  announced  the  a|)pointmeiit  of  a  new  com- 
mittee   to   carry   on   negotiations    for   tlicm.     This   committee   is 


composed  as  follows:  Benjamin  McKeen,  general  manager 
\  andalia,  chairman ;  C.  L.  Hilleary,  general  agent  New  York 
Central  lines,  secretary;  R.  L.  McKellar,  assistant  freight  traffic 
iranager  Southern;  F.  B.  Bowes,  general  traffic  manager 
Illinois  Central;  Edward  Hart,  Jr.,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern ;  J.  M.  Johnson,  vice- 
president  Missouri  Pacific,  and  W.  C.  Maxwell,  general  traffic 
nianager  Wabash. 

A  comparison  of  the  personnel  of  this  committee  with  the 
ccnimiliee  previously  appointed  to  conduct  these  negotiations 
slio-.'S  that  it  has  been  considerably  changed,  and  no  longer 
contains  &ny  representatives  of  the  small  independent  lines 
runnr.!,.,'  from  points  in  Illinois  to  East  St.  Louis.  (See  Rail- 
way Age  C.rsette  June  24,  p.  1781-85.)  The  next  conference  on 
the  subject  \\;ii  be  held  at  St.  Louis  on  June  30. 


The   Missouri   Commission  and  the  Missouri   River  Rates. 

Tlie  Missouri  Railway  Commission  has  taken  a  step  indicat- 
ing that  it  intends  largely  to  nullify  the  effect  of  the  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Missouri  river  rate 
case,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  the 
Interstate  Commission's  order.  The  Missouri  Commission 
has  set  down  for  hearing  by  it  on  July  6  the  question  whether 
it  shall  order  the  state  rates  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  rivers — which  bound  the  state  on  the  east  and  west — 
reduced  to  the  same  basis  to  which  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ordered  the  Mississippi  river — Missouri  river  pro- 
portions of  the  through  rates  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
Missouri  river  reduced.  The  through  rates  from  the  seaboard 
to  the  Missouri  river  were  formerly  combinations  of  the  local 
rates  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  local 
rates  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Missouri  river.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  carrying  out  its  principle 
that  the  through  rate  ordinarily  should  be  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  local  rates,  ordered  the  Mississippi  river— Missouri  river 
proportion  of  the  through  first  class  rate  reduced  similarily, 
but  at  the  same  time  indicated  that  it  did  not  believe  that  the 
local  rates  between  the  rivers  should  be  reduced.  One  of  the 
effects  is  to  enable  a  jobber  at  either  the  Missouri  river  or  the 
-Atlantic  seaboard  to  ship  goods  direct  from  the  seaboard  to 
the  Missouri  river  for  less  than  a  jobber  at  St.  Louis  can 
ship  them  from  the  seaboard  to  St.  Louis  and  thence  re-ship 
them  to  the  Missouri  river.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  puts 
the  shipper  at  St.  Louis  at  a  disadvantage  and  the  Missouri 
Commission  suspects  that  it  works  an  undue  discrimination 
against  him. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Kansas  Railway  Commission  is 
preparing  a  petition  asking  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  apply  its  through  rate  principle  to  goods  moving  from 
the  East  to  points  in  Kansas.  At  present  these  rates  to  Kansas 
points   base   on   the   Missouri   river. 


Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  had  a  golf  tournament  at  the 
Beverly  County  Club  on  June  23,  in  which  the  "slow  freights" 
defeated  the  "expresses"  14  to  9.  Charles  H.  Kingsbury  won  the 
first  prize  in  the  30-hole  event,  and  John  T.  Stockton,  president 
of  the  club,  finished  second. 


Attorney  General   WIckersham  on   Railway   Regulation. 

.\ttiirtu'y-(!encral  Wickershaiu  made  two  addresses  before  the 
Illinois  Bar  .Association  in  Chicago  on  June  24,  in  which  he 
discussed  railway  regulation.  He  said  that  the  recent  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  empowering  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission to  postpone  the  taking  effect  of  a  change  in  rates  until 
it  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  simply  gives  effect  to  the 
common  law  principle  that  a  carrier  must  charge  only  just  and 
reasonable   rates.      I  le  added  : 

"The  administration's  theory  seeks  to  preserve  the  initiative 
of  the  railway  company,  hut  to  create  a  tribunal  to  which  ap- 
pall may  be  made  in  case  of  threatened  abuse  of  its  power  of 
initiative  so  that  investigation  c.iii  be  had  before  an  apparently 
unwarranted  toll  be  levied  upon  the  public. 

"The  o|)posing  theory  would  destroy  all  initiative  and  sub- 
stitute government  initiative  for  that  of  the  carriers.  This 
would   be   but   one   step    from   governmental  ownership. 


Jui.v 
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■■I'lirtim.Ucly.  as  1  think,  tin-  theory  tirst  roftrrtMl  to  |irr 
vailfd  with  (oiinrcss.  ami.  iiiuUr  the  new  law,  tlic  railway 
C<>Mi|>;mics  arc,  as  tiny  simiild  he,  left  to  carry  f)it  thi-ir  husiiU'S* 
on  their  own  initiative,  eantioneil  hy  the  faet  that,  iti  ease  any 
proposed  action  is  inidnly  hurdensunie  to  the  piihlic,  there  is  a 
trihmial  to  which  appeal  may  he  had,  not  simply  for  restitu- 
tion, hut  for  the  application  of  the  eqiiitalite  principle  of  prc- 
venlin^c  a   threatened   wronn. 

"Such  powers  as  these,  exercised  with  conservative  regard  to 
the  rights  of  tiie  carriers  and  the  pnhlic  .dike,  as  sncli  Rreat 
powers  must  undonhtcdiy  he  exercised,  camiot  f.iii,  in  my 
oi>inion,  to  remove  much  of  the  feeling  of  antagonism  between 
shippers  and  carriers  which  has  existed  in  the  past,  and  be 
cc^nducive  to  a  Rrcater  stability  in  railway  securities  than  has 
hitherto   obtained." 

Mr.  Wickersham  advocated  federal  regulation  of  the  issu- 
ance of  railwav  securities. 


or  I)c»  Muino  should  not  exceed  25  cents  per  100  lbs.     Repara- 
tion awarded      f  IH  I.  C.  C,  W2.) 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 
Nashville  Properly  a  Basing  Point. 


Columbia  Grocery  Co.  f*  Louisville  &■  Naslnille.  Opinion  by 
Coiiuitissioiicr  ClarL-. 

I'ollowing  the  ruling  of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  the 
commission  holds  that  because  of  water  competition  that  is  ex- 
perienced at  Nashvilie,  railways  may  properly  charge  a  higher 
rate  to  points  intermediate  between  Nashville  and  points  of 
origin  than  to  Nashvilie.     (18  I.  C.  C,  502.) 


Must   Secure   Shipper's   Signature. 


Southern  Cation  Oil  Co.  v.  Southern  Raiizvay  el  al.  Opinion 
by  Coii'.)nissio)ur  Cleniculs. 

The  initial  carrier  Quoted  the  lowest  rate  on  cotton  linters 
applicable  to  shipments  moving  under  a  released  valuation,  but 
neglected  to  secure  the  shipper's  signature  to  such  release  of 
valuation.  The  delivering  carrier  collected  at  a  higher  rate.  It 
is  held  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  initial  carrier  not  only  to  ad- 
vise the  shipper  of  the  lower  rates  applying  in  case  of  release 
of  valuation,  but  when  informed  of  the  shipper's  desire  to  avail 
himself  of  such  lower  rates  to  obtain  the  shipper's  signature  in 
accordance  with  the  tariffs.  Reparation  awarded.  (19  1.  C.  C, 
79.) 


Misrouting   Not   Punishable  if   Part  of  Route   Is  Independent 
Water  Route. 


Fred'k  De  Bary  &■  Company  v.  Louisiana  Western  et  al.  Opin- 
ion by  Commissioner  Clements. 

Damages  for  misrouting  are  based  on  the  difference  in  the  rate 
charged  and  the  lower  rate  applicable  via  the  route  directed  by 
the  shipper  or  which  the  carriers  should  have  used  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  instruction,  but  to  determine  the  damage  all  fac- 
tors in  the  claimed  route  must  be  subject  to  the  commission's 
jurisdiction  and  filed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  As  part 
of  the  route  in  question  in  this  case,  under  complainant's  instruc- 
tions, is  from  port  to  port,  the  rate  for  which  is  filed  with  the 
commission,  the  complaint  must  be  dismissed.     (18  I.  C.  C,  527.) 


Reduction  of  Rates  to  Omaha. 


Commercial  Club  of  Omaha  v.  Anderson  &  Saline  River  Rail- 
way et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clark. 

In  the  Lincoln  Commercial  Club  v.  C,  R.  I.  &  P.,  13  I.  C.  C, 
319,  the  commission  ordered  the  rate  on  lumber  from  southern 
producing  territory  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  be  no  higher  than  the 
rate  to  Omaha.  The  railways,  therefore,  raised  the  rate  to 
Omaha  from  23  cents  to  25  cents,  and  the  rate  from  Lincoln 
from  24  cents  to  25  cents.  Within  three  months  the  commis- 
sion ordered  that  the  rate  to  Des  Moines  should  not  be  any 
higher  than  that  to  Omaha,  and  the  railways  raised  the  rate  to 
Omaha  and  to  Lincoln  to  26'/2  cents,  thus  bringing  it  in  line 
wiih  the  Des  Momes  rate.  The  commission  now  finds  that  the 
second  advance  was  unreasonable,  and  that  the  rate  to  Omaha 


Tent   Poles  as  Baggage. 


Pat.  Chappcllc  i.  Louisville  &  Nashville  el  al.  Opinion  by 
(.  ommissioncr  Lane. 

This  complaint  is  brought  by  the  manager  of  a  traveling  min- 
strel show,  and  alleges,  among  other  things,  that  the  Central  of 
Georgia  refuses  to  carry  the  Pullman  car  and  a  private  baggage 
car  containing  tent  poles  and  tent  of  the  troupe  on  its  pas- 
senger trains,  but  ignominiously  attaches  them  to  freight  trains. 
Later  the  baggage  car  was  so  repaired  as  to  make  it  acceptable 
to  the  t.'entral  of  Georgia,  so  no  order  on  this  point  is  re- 
quired. The  conunission  holds,  however,  that  tents,  poles,  seats 
and  other  e(|uipment  of  a  theatrical  troupe,  if  they  can  be  loaded 
into  an  ordinaiy  baggage  car,  are  properly  classified  as  baggage 
under  the  rules  governing  the  movement  of  private  baggage  and 
passenger  cars.  In  the  absence  of  specific  limitations  a  private 
baggage  car  which  contains  a  stove  must  be  transported  at  the 
rate  a|>plicable  to  private  baggage  cars,  not  at  the  rate  on  com- 
bination cars.     (19  1.  C.  C,  56.) 


Equalizing    Production    Conditions    Through    Coal    Rates. 


Colorado  Coal  Traffic  Association  v.  Colorado  &  Southern 
et  al.     Opinion  by  Chairman  Knapp. 

The  complaint  claims  that  the  rates  on  coal  from  mines  in 
the  Walsenburg  district  of  southern  Colorado  to  points  in 
Nebraska  are  unreasonable.  The  principal  point  made  in  the 
complaint  is  that  it  costs  more  to  mine  coal  in  the  VValsenburg 
districts  than  in  the  Rock  Springs  coal  fields,  and  that  the 
Rock  Springs  coal  finds  readier  sale  for  domestic  uses.  The 
rates  taken  as  a  whole  yield  on  an  average  a  little  more  than 
seven  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  commission  does  not  find 
them  unreascjiiable.  The  conditions  of  higher  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  certain  points  than  at  others  are  conditions  which  the 
railways  ought  not  to  be  required  to  equalize  by  rate  adjust- 
ments, and,  therefore,  except  in  the  case  where  railways  have 
acknowledged  that  they  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  rates  from 
Walsenburg,  the  commission  does  not  find  that  the  rates  com- 
plained of  are  unreasonable.     (18  I.  C.  C,  572.) 


The  Pleading  of  Res  Judicata. 


National  Hay  Association  v.  Michigan  Central  ei  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Cockrell. 

The  substance  of  the  complaint  is  that  rates  collected  by  the 
defendants  for  the  transportation  of  hay  and  straw,  under  of- 
ficial classification,  are  excessive.  In  1900  the  classification  of 
hay  and  straw  was  changed  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifth,  and 
this  higher  rate  has  been  maintained  ever  since.  The  defendant 
pleaded  that  the  complaint  in  this  case  had  already  been  de- 
termined in  a  proceeding  involving  the  same  products  and  the 
same  subject  matter,  and  that  the  commission  cannot,  therefore, 
again  inquire  into  the  matter,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  October,  1902, 
the  commission  decided  a  complaint  brought  by  the  same  asso- 
ciation and  ordered  the  defendants  to  desist  from  charging  fifth 
class  rates  on  hay  and  straw  and  ordering  them  to  charge 
sixth  class  rates.  This  order  was  not  obeyed  by  the  defend- 
ants. This  was  before  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  amendment, 
and  the  courts  held  that  the  commission  had  not  at  that  time 
power  to  order  a  rate  for  the  future.  The  present  complaint 
was  filed  about  a  year  after  the  Hepburn  amendment.  It  is 
plain  that  while  a  plea  of  res  judicata  is  perfectly  valid  as  to 
all  that  preceded  ihe  effective  date  of  the  Hepburn  amendment, 
since  that  date  the  commission  has  power  to  order  a  rate  for 
the  future,  and  that  therefore  the  present  complaint  can  be 
considered. 

The  second  objection  of  the  defendants  is  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission  over  classification  matters.  The  commission 
finds  that  to  this  objection  the  complete  answer  is  that  while 
the  case  was  brought  and  tried  in  form  as  a  matter  of  classifica- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  substance  it  is  clearly  and  undeniably  a  rate 
case.  W  here  the  classihcation  primarily  affects  and  controls  the 
rates  of  a  railway,  the  commission  is  empowered  to  pass  on 
such  rates.     (19  1.  C.  C,  24.) 
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RAILWAY     AGIO    GAZHTTIv 


The    CommitBlon     Without    Jurisdiction. 


.-Uiue  (.  fturnl  I'Uister  Co.  X>.  IVabiisli  Knilrond  el  at.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Prouty. 

Wall  piaster  is  goncraliy  transported  in  liags,  and  llirrc  is  a 
charKi"  "I  10  cents  to  the  purchaser  for  the  haw.  with  llic  iindcr- 
StanilinK  that  if  the  hag  is  returned  with  the  frciKht  chaiRcs 
prcjiaid,  the  10  cents  will  be  refunded.  The  defendants  have  a 
tariff  rule  tiiat  if  the  bags  are  lie<l  in  bundles  and  properly 
tagged,  showing  the  name  of  consignor  and  consignee,  one-half 
of  the  fourth  class  rate  will  he  charged,  but  if  these  conditions 
I.  not  fullilled,  the  fourth  class  rate  will  be  charged.  In  spite 
precautions,  there  are  thousands  of  bags  now  in  possession 
>.i  the  railways,  which  the  complainant  refuses  to  accept,  al- 
though the  bags  can  be  identilied  by  name  or  brand  stamped 
on  them,  because  the  tags  have  been  lost.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  by  what  customers  they  have  been  sent,  and  credit,  therefore, 
tannot  be  given.  The  commission  holds  that  since  the  measure 
of  damage  is  based  on  an  understanding  c.xisting  between  the 
consignor  and  consignee  and  not  on  a  rate,  that  it  has  no  juris- 
diction, and,  therefore,  the  complaint  is  dismissed.  (18  I.  C.  C, 
557.) 


Rehearing  Granted  In  the  Pullman  Case. 


George  S.  'Loftus  v.  Pullman  Company  et  al.  Supplemental 
report  by  the  commission. 

The  Pullman  Company  and  the  Great  Northern  have  filed 
petitions  asking  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-sion  to  reopen 
the  cases  in  which  the  commission  found  the  charges  of  the 
Pullman  Company  generally  unreasonable  and  ordered  reduc- 
tions to  permit  the  introduction  of  additional  evidence,  and  in 
addition  the  companies  ask  the  suspension  of  the  orders  (Rail- 
way Age  Gazette,  April  15,  1910,  p.  982)  heretofore  made  by 
the  commission  until  the  rel'.earing  of  the  case.  The  commis- 
sion declines  to  postpone  further  the  effective  date  of  the  orders. 
It  will,  however,  assign  the  cases  for  rehearing  three  or  four 
months  after  the  orders  have  gone  into  efTect. 

The  principal  reason  advanced  by  the  carriers  in  support  of 
their  applications  is  a  desire  to  ofifer  evidence  concerning  mat- 
ters which  have  transpired  since  the  cases  were  submitted  for 
determination  and  other  evidence  wdiich  they  assume  the  com- 
mission did  not  have  before  it  when  the  orders  referred  to  were 
made. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  commission  did  not  consider  evi- 
dence which  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  the  orders  were 
made,  but  the  assumption  concerning  other  evidence  is  unwar- 
ranted and  appears  to  be  based  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  an  administrative  tribunal.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  carriers  concerning  the  latter  seems  to  be  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  the  evidence  was  not  specifically  offered  by 
any  of  the  parties.  It  is  said  the  burden  of  proving  that  the 
rates  complained  of  are  unreasonable  is  upon  the  complaining 
party,  and  that  until,  in  the  judgment  of  the  carriers  whose 
rates  are  challenged,  a  prima  facie  case  of  unreasonableness  has 
been  made  out,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  carriers  to  make  any 
defense.  This,  however,  leaves  no  room  for  the  application  of 
information  possessed  by  members  of  the  regulating  tribunal, 
and  in  this  particular  case  certain  portions  of  the  evidence  now 
ofTered  relate  to  matters  which  the  commission  has  recently  in- 
vestigated extensively,  while  other  portions  cover  data  included 
in  reports  and  other  documents  tiled  by  the  carriers  in  the  com- 
mission's office.     (19  I.  C.  C,  102.) 


No   Authority   over    Alaska. 


In  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  over  rail  and  water  carriers 
operating  in  Alaska.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  "shall  apply 
to  any  carrier  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
property  *  *  *  from  one  state  or  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  state  or  terri- 
ory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from 
one  place  in  a  territory  to  another  place  in  the  same  territory." 
The  question  is  now  brought  up  as  to  whether  the  commission 
has  the  same  jurisdiction  over  rail  and  water  lines  in  Alaska  as 


it  has  over  similar  transportation  within   New  Mexico  or  Ari- 
zona;  in  other   words,  is  Alaska  a  territory  in   the  sense  that 
the   word   territory  is  usually  usc<l  in   federal   legislation?    All 
the   territory  over   which   the    United   Slates   is   sovereign,   and 
which  lia."i  not  been  erected  into  states,  is  governed  by  Congress. 
In   iJc  I.ima   v.    I'.idwell,   182   U/  S,   1,  the  supreme  court  holds 
Ihal   (.Ongrcss   may    deal   with   territory   ac(|uired   by    treaty;  it 
may  admini.ster  its  government  as  it  docs  that  of  the   District 
of   Columbia ;   it  may   organize   a   local   territorial   government, 
etc.     Jt   follows,   therefore,  that   Alaska  may  be  a  territory  of 
the  United  Stales  in  a  purely  geographical  sense  without  being 
a   territory   in   a   political   sense.     Under   the   act   by   which   the 
first  civil  government  was  established  in  Alaska  it  was  provided 
that    the    ceded    territory   shall    constitute    a    civil    and    judicial 
district.     Repeatedly  through  the  statutes  Alaska  is  referred  to 
.IS   the   district   of   Alaska.    It   will   also   be   observed   that   the 
government   provided    for   Alaska   has   no   legislature.    Congress 
rctainitig   full  powers  of  legislation  and  other  control  as   fully 
;is   in    the    District   of    Columbia.     In    general    statutes    relating 
to  territories,  an  example  of  a  description  of  a  territory  is  as 
follows :     "That    pari    of    the    territory    of    the    United    States 
bounded  as   follows,  etc.,  is  erected  into  a  temporary  govern- 
ment by  the  name  of  the  territory  of   New   Mexico."    Alaska 
being  a   district  and  unorganized  territory  has  required   special 
legislation  by  the  Congress ;  it  has  not  at  any  time  been  erected 
into   an   organized   territory.     In   its   enactments.    Congress    has 
ordinarily   maintained    the   distinction   between    the   unorganized 
and  the  organized  territories.     In  the  case  of  Rasmussen  v.   U. 
S.,  197  U.  S.,  516,  the  attorney-general   made  two  points;  first, 
that  Alaska  was  not  incorporated  in  the  United  States,  and  sec- 
ond, even  if  Alaska  was  incorporated  in  the   United   States,  it 
was  not  an   organized   territory.     The   supreme  court  held  that 
Alaska  had  been  incorporated  in  the  United  States.     The  second 
point  gave  the  court  a  direct  opportunity  to  hold  that  Alaska 
was  an  organized  territory,  but  when  considering  that  question, 
instead   of   doing   so   it   simply  held   that  the   constitution   does 
apply  to  Alaska,  and  therefore,  etc.    The  special  distinction  be- 
tween an  organized  and  an  unorganized  territory  is  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  a  local  legislature.     The  United  States 
Supreme  Couit  in  re  Lane,  135  U.   S.,  443,  on  a  plea  that  an 
act  which  had  been  committed  in   Oklahoma,   which  was  then 
part   of    what    was    known    as    Indian   Territory,    was    not    ex- 
empted   from    being    considered   a    felony,   because    the    federal 
statute    provided    that    any    person    committing    that    offense    in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  other  places  except  the  territories 
over   which   the   United   States  has   exclusive  jurisdiction,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony.     The  supreme  court  said :     "But  we  think 
the  words  'except  the  territories'  have  reference  exclusively  to 
that  system  of  organized  government  long  existing  within  the 
United    States,   by   wliich   certain   regions   of   the   country   have 
been  erected  into  civil  governments.     These  governments  have 
an   executive,   a    legislative   and   a   judicial   system."     Reference 
has  been  made  to  Binns  v.   United  States,   194   U.   S.,  486,  but 
certainly  the   ruling  in  that  case,  which,  as  we  understand  it, 
deals   with  the  district  of  Alaska  as  analogous  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  except  in  details  of  its  government,  does  not  per- 
mit  this   commission   when   considering  a  statute   that  includes 
the   District   of   Columbia  by   express   reference   to  include   the 
district  of   Alaska   within   its   provisions   by   mere   construction. 
Moreover,   the   power  to   regulate   rates  of   railways   in  Alaska 
was  specifically  conferred  by  the  act  of  1898  on  the  secretary  of 
the  interior. 
Commissioner  Clements  dissenting: 

1  am  unable  to  concur  in  the  majority  opinion  in  view  of  sev- 
eral holdings  of  the  supreme  court,  which  I  am  convinced  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  conclusions  stated.  In  Binns  v. 
the  United  States  the  court  says :  "It  has  been  heretofore  held 
by  this  court  in  steamer  Coquitlan  v.  United  States  that  'Alaska 
13  one  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States  *  *  *.'  '  Now, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  it  is  an  organized  territory? 

Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  Alaska  is  not  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  legislative  assembly,  and  this  is  conceded 
to  be  the  only  other  essential  element  necessary  to  constitute 
Alaska  an  organized  territory.  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  lan- 
guage used  in  Binns  v.  United  States  that  this  is  not  essential 
to  the  status  of  a  territory. 

In  an  act  of  1906  permitting  Alaska  to  send  a  delegate  to 
the  house  of  representatives  the  words  "district  of  Alaska"  as 
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appearing  in  the  title  of  the  act  were  specifically  amended  to 
read  "territorj-  of  Alaska."  In  a  court  of  claims  the  court 
said:  "Alaska  is  as  much  a  domestic  territory  as  Arizona.  It 
is  beyond  question  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn 
act  the  commission  had  no  jurisdiction  over  rates  in  Alaska, 
neither  had  it  in  New  Mexico  or  Arizona.  Absolutely  no 
reason  has  been  suggested  to  show  why  this  act  is  not  just  as 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  Alaska  as  to  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  claimed  that  the  law  of  1898 
conferring  the  rate-making  power  in  Alaska  on  the  secretary 
of  the  interior  is  a  special  act  and  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce a  geneial  law.  True  the  law  related  only  to  Alaska, 
but  it  dealt  mainly  with  matters  other  than  the  regulation  of 
railway  rates.  It  was,  therefore,  the  general  law.  A  narrow 
or  over  technical  construction  of  a  law  should  not  be  resorted 
to  in  any  case  to  rid  the  commission  of  inconvenience  and 
difficulty  incident  to  tlie  full  performance  of  its  duties. 
Commissioners  Cockrell  and  Lane  unite  in   this  dissent. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS. 


F.  M.  Lee,  president  of  the  Mississippi  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission, died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  June  2i. 

The  Oregon  Railway  Commission  has  adopted  the  uniform 
demurrage  code  recommended  by  the  National  Association  of 
Railway  Commissioners,  except  that  it  has  made  the  penalty  for 
the  detention  of  a  car  beyond  the  free  time  $2  a  day  instead 
of  $1. 

The  State  Corporation  Commission  of  Virginia  has  author- 
ized the  Washington  Southern,  extending  from  Washington  to 
Quantico,  to  raise  its  passenger  fares  from  2  cents  a  mile  to 
2Vi  cents.  The  order  takes  effect  July  15.  It  is  expected  that 
a  similar  order  will  be  granted  in  favor  of  the  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg &  Potomac. 

The  Missouri  Railway  Commission  on  June  25  issued  an  order 
that  all  trains  must  come  to  a  full  stop  not  less  than  10  nor 
more  than  60  rods  from  any  railway  junction  or  crossing  at 
grade  unless  such  stop  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  an  inter- 
locking plant  or  other  device  approved  by  the  written  order 
of  the  commission.  The  board  states  that  it  has  been  informed 
that  in  many  instances  the  gates  used  at  such  crossings  are 
ignored,  and  says  that  it  does  not  approve  of  gates  as  a  means 
of  safety. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district, 
has  ordered  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  to  reduce  the  charge  for 
passengers  on  its  short  leased  line  from  Ticonderoga  to  Fort 
Ticonderoga  from  25  cents  to  15  cents.  The  defendants  claimed 
that  since  a  statute  expressly  gives  the  company  the  right  to 
charge  25  cents,  the  commission  has  no  power  to  reduce  this 
charge.  The  commission  holds  that  by  an  amendment  to  the 
public  service  commission  law,  the  commission  is  expressly 
authorized  to  fix  a  maximum  rate,  notwithstanding  that  a  higher 
rale  has  been  heretofore  authorized  by  statute. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district, 
has  dismissed  the  "complaint  of  Mil  ford  J.  Whedon,  of  Medina, 
against  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  as  to  the  fare 
between  Medina  and  Rochester  as  compared  with  the  fare  from 
Medina  to  Buffalo.  The  fare  from  Medina  to  Buffalo  is  G5 
cents,  for  a  round  trip  ticket  to  Buffalo  and  return  $1.20. 
The  fare  charged  from  Medina  to  Rochester  is  82  cents,  and 
for  a  round  trip  $l.f)0.  Thus  the  company  charges  17  cents 
more  for  a  single  trip  from  Medina  to  Rochester  than  it  does 
from  Medina  to  Buffalo,  and  40  cents  more  for  a  round  trip 
ticket,  the  distance  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  travel 
from  Medina  to  Buffalo  is  by  way  of  Lockport,  and  a  round 
trip  ticket  is  sold  from  Medina  to  Lockport  for  64  cents  and 
from  I.oikiiort  to  Buffalo  for  50  cents.  A  passenger  from 
Medina  to  Buffalo  can,  by  getting  off  the  train  at  Lockport  and 
buying  a  rnuiul  trip  ticket  at  that  point  to  Buffalo,  make  the 
trip  from  Medina  to  Buffalo  and  return  for  $1.11.  The  Now 
York  Central  is  paralleled  from  Medina  to  Rochester  by  the 
Buffalo.  I  fjtkpnrt  &  Knchcstcr,  an  electric  road,  and  by  the 
same  electric  roail  to  I.oikport.  From  Lockport  to  Buffalo  it  is 
paralleled  by  a  line  of  the  International  Railway.  The  fares 
charged  by  the  Buffalo,  Lockport  &  t<ochester  Ry.  Co.  from 
Medina    to    Rochester    arc    the    same    as    those    charged   by   the 


New  York  Central ;  fares  charged  by  it  from  Medina  to  Lock- 
port  are  the  same  as  the  New  York  Central ;  the  fare  charged 
by  the  International  Ry.  from  Lockport  to  Buffalo  is  50  cents 
for  the  round  trip.  A  passenger  can  make  the  round  trip  from 
Medina  to  Buffalo  by  way  of  these  trolley  roads,  changing  at 
Lockport,  for  the  sum  of  $1.14.  The  commission  says  that  the 
difference  between  the  fare  from  Medina  to  Rochester  and 
Medina  to  Buffalo  is  due  to  the  competition  of  the  International 
Railway  from  Lockport  to  Buffalo.  For  a  time  after  the  Inter- 
i.alional  was  constructed  from  Lockport  to  Buffalo  the  New 
^ork  Central  did  not  meet  the  rates  and  found  that  its  business 
was  leaving.  It  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  reduce  the  rate 
from  Medina  to  Buffalo  or  lose  business.  At  the  hearing  held 
in  Rochester  it  was  admitted  by  the  complainant  that  the  charge 
made  by  the  company  of  $1.60  for  round  trip  ticket  from 
Medina  to  Rochester  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2  cents  per  mile  was 
not  unreasonable  in  itself.  Any  intention  to  claim  that  it  wasi 
unreasonable  was  explicitly  disavowed  by  the  complainant,  whoj 
expressly  based  his  complaint  on  the  ground  of  discrimination 
alone.  The  commission  says  that  preference  or  advantage  is 
unquestionably  given  passenger  traffic  from  Medina  to  Buffalo 
over  passenger  traffic  from  Medina  to  Rochester ;  that  the  con- 
ditions, however,  attendant  on  traffic  from  Medina  to  Rochester 
are  not  like  those  attendant  upon  traffic  from  Medina  to  Buffalo; 
that  if  an  undue  and  unreasonable  preference  is  given  Buffalo 
over  Rochester,  it  might  be  corrected  by  requiring  the  com- 
pany to  make  the  same  rate  from  Medina  to  Rochester  that  it 
does  from  Medina  to  Buffalo,  or  requiring  the  company  to  make 
the  same  rate  from  Medina  to  Buffalo  that  it  does  from  Medina 
to  Rochester;  that  the  latter  remedy  would  afford  no  benefit  to 
anyone  and  would  be  of  disadvantage  to  the  railway.  The  com- 
mission says  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  railway  to  compel 
it  to  reduce  a  rate  25  cents  in  amount  which  is  conceded  reason- 
able. If  the  rate  were  unreasonable  a  different  question  would 
be  presented.  The  commission  further  says  it  should  be  clearly 
pointed  out  that  to  constitute  a  preference  or  advantage  which 
is  undue  or  unreasonable  the  controlling  circumstances  of  the 
two  contrasting  cases  must  be  the  same.  In  this  case  they  are 
not  the  same  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  old  and  well  estab- 
lished principle  in  rates  that  it  is  permissible  for  a  railway  to 
meet  competition  of  water  routes  as  best  it  can  without  sub- 
jecting itself  to  a  charge  of  undue  or  unreasonable  preference 
or  discrimination.  Same  can  be  said  of  competition  by  trolley 
roads. 


COURT    NEWS. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  by  a  vote  of  four  to  three, 
has  affirmed  the  validity  of  the  long-and-short-haul  law  of  that 
stale. 

At  St.  Louis,  June  27,  Judge  Dyer  dismissed  the  suit  which 
was  begun  by  the  government.  May  31,  to  restrain  proposed  in- 
creases in  freight  rates.  This  is  the  result  of  the  agreement 
which  was  made  between  President  Taft  and  the  railways. 

In  the  United  Slates  district  court  in  Iowa,  Judge  Page  Mor- 
ris has  sustained  the  federal  hours-of-service  law.  The  deci- 
sion was  in  a  case  against  the  Illinois  Central.  The  court  held 
that  an  engineman's  period  of  16  hours  should  begin  from  the 
time  he  was  called  (to  perform  duties)  a  half  hour  before  the 
schedule  time  for  the  departure  of  his  train. 

At  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  27,  the  circuit  court  dissolved 
the  injunction  recently  granted  against  the  enforcement  of  the 
2-ccnt  fare  law  of  the  state  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and 
ordered  the  road  to  refund  at  Charleston,  Huntington  and  Hin- 
ton  all  excess  which  has  been  collected  over  two  cents  a  mile. 
A  stay  of  60  days  was  granted  to  give  the  railway  opportunity 
to  appeal. 

In  the  federal  court  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  June  24,  in  proceed- 
ings in  hankruplcy  against  the  estate  of  the  T.  II.  Bunch  Co., 
the  Kock  Island  railway  company  presented  and  had  entered 
a  claim  amounting  to  $205,7ti7.  The  claim  was  based  on  irregu- 
larities in  connection  with  bills  of  lading  whiih,  when  the  Bunch 
C't-nipany  failed,  were  founil  to  have  been  hvpolhccated.  The 
railway  company  paid  the  drafts  connected  with  the  bills  of 
lading.  It  ai>pears  that  the  freight  had  been  delivered  without 
the  surrender  of  the  bills. 
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Itailuntti  COfrircriT. 

ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,    Financial    and    Legal    Officers. 

JihIkv  \lt\;iiulcr  I'  I  Uiinplirey,  general  counsel  of  the  Kcn- 
tiicky  iV  liuli.ina  Uriiinc  &  Kailroad  Co.,  at  Lotii.sville,  Ky..  lias 
I'd II  i-locteil  presiileiil,  siicceciling  C.  1..  Harris,  resigned. 

Lieorgc  H.  Canipljcll,  general  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
division  of  liio  Ualtimore  &  Oliio  and  vice-president  of  the  Staten 
Island  Railway  aiul  the  Staten  Islantl  Rapid  Tr.insit  Railway, 
with  ollice  in  New  \'ork  t'ily,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
lo  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

llainuan  G.  llaug.m,  comptroller  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
\-  St.  I'aid,  has  resigned,  and  wi'l  devote  his  lime  in  future  to 
private  hiisiness  and  travel.  Mr.  Haugan  was  born  Nov.  7,  1840 
at  Christiania,  Norway.  He  began  railway  work  in  1870  on  the 
Southern  Minnesota  and  has  been  continuously  in  the  service 
of  that  company  and  its  successor,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paid.  lie  has  been  successively  cashier  and  paymaster,  auditor 
and  cashier,  secretary  to  general  superintendent,  land  commis- 
sioner, and  coniptrolier,  having  held  the  latter  office  since  Jan. 
1.  1001. 

Operating    Officers. 

J.  .\.  MacKinnon  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Willmar  division  of  the  Great  Northern  with  headquarters  at 
Willniar,  Minn.,  succeeding  G.  S.  Stewart,  transferred. 

George  .A.  McN'ichoU.  Pacific  coast  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent,  with  ofiKe  at  Prince  Rupert,  and  his  former  posi- 
tion has  been  abolished. 

\V.  J.  Stoneburner,  superintendent  of  th;  Quincy,  Omaha  & 
Kansas  City,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Denison-IIillsboro  Branch  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  with  headquarters  at  Denison, 
Tex.,  succeeding  G.  Stoner. 

F.  S.  Elliott,  superintendent  of  the  .Superior  and  Mesabi  divi- 
sions of  the  Great  Northern  at  Superior,  Wis.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Western  district, 
with  office  at  Spokane,  Wash.  G.  S.  Stewart,  superintendent  of 
the  Wihnar  division  at  Wilniar,  Minn.,  succeeds  Mr.  Elliott. 

C.  C.  F.  Bent,  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
vice-president  of  the  Staten  Island  Railway  and  the  Staten  Island 
Rapid  Transit  Railway,  with  office  at  New  York,  succeeding  G. 
H.  Campbell,  whose  appointment  to  an  executive  position  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  columns.  Mr.  Bent's  former  posi- 
tion has  been  abolished,  and  the  duties  are  assumed  by  general 
superintendent  W.  H.  Brimson,  who  reports  direct  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent G.  L.  Potter.  John  G.  Walber,  general  superintendent  of 
transportation  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  manager,  and  his  jurisdiction  has  been  extended  over  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern.  C.  W.  Galloway,  superinten- 
dent of  transpt^rtafion  at  Baltimore,  succeeds  Mr.  Walber,  and 
his  former  position  has  been  abolished. 

Robert  Stevens  Parsons,  who  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Erie  Railroad,  with  office  at  Jersey  City,  N  J., 
was  born  May  26,  1>'73.  at  Hohokus,  N.  J.  He  was  educated  at 
Rutgers  College,  and  began  railway  work  with  the  Erie  Railroad 
in  June,  1895,  as  a  civil  engineer  on  the  New  York  division. 
About  a  year  later  he  went  to  the  chief  engineer's  office,  and 
from  1897  to  18!)9  was  assistant  engineer  on  the  Buffalo  division. 
He  was  then  for  four  years  division  engineer  on  the  .New  York, 
Susquehanna  &  Western.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  engineer 
of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Erie,  remaining  in  that  position 
until  1907,  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna division,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment.  Mr.  Parsons  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  since  190fi. 

Traffic   Officers. 

P.  R.  Jarvis  has  been  appointed  northwestern  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  with  office  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

H.  D.  Hughes  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent  of 


Ihr  Loui-tvilJc  &  Nashville,  with  o/licc  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  suc- 
cccduiK  J.  C.  Ariiistrung,  rmiKncd. 

K.  L.  Lomax,  g^niral  passenger  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Omahn,  Neb.,  has  hern  appointed  passenger  traffic  managi-r  of 
the  Western  I'acific.  with  office  at  San  I-'rancisco,  Cal. 

D.  II.  Ilillinan.  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Evansvillc  &  Tcirc  liaulc,  at  Evansvillc,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  southern  agent  of  the  Jrisco  Lines,  with  office 
al  Nashville,  Tcnn. 

Charles  H.  Gomni,  commercial  agent  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office  in  the  Merchants 
Loan  &  Trust  building,  Chicago. 

H.  H  Kilpatrick,  commercial  agent  of  the  Clyde  Charleston 
I'ast  l-'reight  i-ine  al  -Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Harry  H.  Hill,  commercial  agent  of  the 
-Macon  &  Birmingham  Ky.  al  Nashville,  succeeds  -Mr.  Kilpatrick. 
C.  J.  Orrison  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  at  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

W.  E.  Coman.  general  freit;ht  agent  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Co.  and  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  South- 
ern Paciric  Lines  in  Oregon,  with  office  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
been  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  and  the  Astoria  &  Columbia  River, 
succeeding  H.  M.  .'\drims,  designed. 

Engineering    and    Rolling    Stock    Officers. 

J.  I'".  Killeen  has  been  appointed  general  mechanical  foreman 
of  the  Washington  division  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  with  office  at  Starbuck,  Wash.,  succeeding  M.  J.  Carri- 
gan,  resigned. 

J.   D.   Harris,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  Earl  Stimson,  chief  engineer  maintenance 
of  way.  both  with  offices  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  had  their  au- 
thority extended  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern. 
Special    Officers. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Beatty  has  been  appointed  chief  surgeon  and  medi- 
cal officer.  Eastern  lines,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Toronto,  Ont. 


OBITUARY. 


William  H.  Brown,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  died  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  on  June  2o.  Mr. 
Brown  was  born  February  29,  1836,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.     His  first 

railway  service  was  in 
1861  as  engineer  of  the 
United  States  Mihtary 
Railway.  In  18C2  he 
went  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  as  as- 
sistant engineer,  and  in 
18G3  was  promoted  to 
principal  assistant  engi- 
n  e  e  r.  7  iie  following 
year  he  went  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
as  assistant  engineer  on 
the  Pittsburgh  division, 
and  was  appointed  engi- 
neer of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Erie  di\ision  in  1867. 
Two  years  later  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  con- 
struction at  the  Altoona 
car  shops  with  the  title 
o  f  assistant  engineer. 
He  was  made  resident 
...  engineer  of    the    Middle 

division  in  18*0,  chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the  Lewis- 
town  division  in  1871.  superintendent  of  the  Bedford  division 
in  18.2,  and  trom  187-1  to  1S81  he  was  engineer  of  maintenance 
of  way.  In  1881  iie  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  remaining  in  that  position  until 
his  retirement  in  March,  190G.  An  appreciation  of  Mr.  Brown's 
work  was  published  in  the  Railroad  Gazette  of  .March  ^  1906 
page  198. 
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New    Incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

Apalachicola  Northern. — Passenger  service  has  been  ex- 
tended from  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  south  to  Port  St.  Jose,  23  miles. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — An  officer  of  the  Pecos  & 
Northern  Texas  writes  that  work  is  now  under  way  from  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  at  Coleman,  Tex.,  northwest  to  Lub- 
bock, 200  miles,  also  on  a  branch  from  the  Coleman-Lubbock 
line,  at  a  point  16  miles  southeast  of  Lubbock,  through  Lynn 
and  Dawson  counties,  to  La  Mesa,  55  miles.  In  addition,  the 
line  from  Plainview  south  to  Lubbock,  45  miles,  and  the  line 
from  Plainview  east  to  Floydada,  27  miles,  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  operating  department.     (Oct.  8,  p.  662.) 

Caroli.na,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio. — The  Dumps  Creek  line  has 
been  opened  for  business  from  St.  Paul,  Va.,  to  Hurricane,  12 
miles. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — Authority  has  been  granted 
this  company  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin  to 
build  16  miles  of  railway  in  Barron  county. 

CoNNELLsviLLE  &  State  Line. — See  Western  Maryland. 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern. — An  officer  writes  legarding  the 
reports  that  this  company  will  probably  build  extensions,  that 
at  the  present  time  the  company  is  simply  making  preliminary 
surveys  to  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  Phoenix,  but  that  nothing  definite 
has  been  decided  upon. 

Fro.vtier  &  Western. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  district,  will  hold  a  further  hearing  on  the  ap- 
plication of  this  company  for  a  certiticate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  the  terminus  of 
the  Frontier  Terminal  Railway  to  the  International  bridge.  C. 
W.  Goodyear,  president;  R.  F.  SchelHng,  secretary,  Buffalo. 
(Aug.  13,  p.  2'Jl.) 

Georgia  &  Florida. — This  company  will  start  operating 
through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  from  Madison,  Fla.,  north 
to  -Augusta,  Ga.,  on  July  1. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific. — Residents  of  the  section  near  Wey- 
burn,  Sask.,  have  applied  to  this  company  to  build  a  line  from 
Regina  south  to  the  United  States  border.  An  officer  writes 
that  the  company,  at  a  recent  conference  with  representatives 
of  that  section,  agreed  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  coun- 
try and  build  a  spur  southeasterly,  if  the  amount  of  business 
from  that  territory  would  justify  the  expenditure.  The  projected 
route  is  from  a  point  on  the  branch  line  which  is  to  be  built 
from  Regina  southeast  to  Weyburn. 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe.— See  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe. 

Hornell  &  Bath  Interurban. — The  New  York  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Second  district,  has  authorized  this  company  to 
issue  an  additional  $195,000  of  bonds.  The  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  for  building  from  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  east  to  Bath,  24  miles. 
C.  Adsit,  J.  M.  Finch,  Hornell,  and  J.  F.  Turk,  Hammondsport, 
are  directors.     (Jan.  7,  p.  68.) 

Marianna  &  Blountstown. — This  road  has  been  opened  for 
business  from  Marianna,  Fla.,  to  Old  Blounstown,  29  miles 
(Nov.   ID,  p.  991). 

Mexican  Roads. — The  Mexican  government  ha*  given  a  con- 
cession to  V.  Mistretta,  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  build  a  line  in  the 
slate  of  Tabasco.  A  company  is  being  organized  in  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  the  project. 

Michigan  Central. — A  new  branch,  called  the  Hagley  branch, 
has  been  opened  for  business  frum  Sailing,  Mich.,  cast  to  Johan- 
nesburg, 11  miles. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico.— Plans  arc  being  made,  it  is 
said,  to  build  a  branch  from  Allendc,  Coahuila,  north  to  Las 
Vacas,  on  the  Kio  Grande,  opposite  Del  Rio,  Tex.  An  interna- 
tional bridge  is  to  be  built  over  the  Kio  (iranile  to  conncci  with 
a  branch  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient. 

New  \ork,  Nf.w  Haven  &  Hartford. — The  New  York  Public 
Service  Cfimmission,  Second  district,  has  authorized  the  Wcst- 
rhr!«tcr    Northrrn,   a  subsidiary   of   the   N.    Y.,    N.    II     St    H.   to 


issue  160.000  capital  stock.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  used  to 
secure  a  right-of-way  for  the  proposed  line.  The  commission 
recently  authorized  the  construction  of  a  line  in  the  county  of 
Westchester,  N.  Y.  The  line  will  also  extend  into  Connecticut. 
(June  10,  p.  1437.) 

Ontario  &  Northern. — Preliminary  surveys  are  being  made 
and  work  is  to  be  started  about  October  1,  on  the  line  from  On- 
tario, Wis.,  northeast  to  Wilton,  eight  miles.  There  will  be 
about  four  steel  bridges  each  40  ft.  long.  E.  Stackman,  presi- 
dent; V.  A.  Stoddard,  secretary,  and  A.  E.  Rau,  engineer,  On- 
tario.    (June  24,  p.  1813.) 

Pecos  &  Northern  Texas.— See  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Pine  Bluff  &  Northern. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys  are 
net  yet  finished  but  that  the  company  expects  to  let  contracts 
and  begin  work  early  in  August.  The  projected  route  is  from 
Pine  Bluff,  .A.rk.,  north  to  Searcy,  about  80  miles,  with  a  branch 
west  to  Little  Rock,  about  25  miles.  There  will  be  one  steel 
bridge.  W.  J.  Miller,  president,  Lamar,  Mo.,  and  F.  C.  Kyte, 
engineer,  Carhsle,  Ark.     (June  17,  p.  1568.) 

Pittsburgh  &  Fairmont. — According  to  press  reports,  this 
company  is  planning  to  operate  a  double-track  line  about  120 
miles  long,  between  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  tracks  will 
be  used  from  Bridgeville  for  an  entrance  into  Pittsburgh.  W. 
M.  Laws,  president.  New  York. 

St.  Louis  Southwester.n-. — An  officer  writes  that  the  43-mile 
line  of  the  Stephenville  North  &  South  Texas,  from  Stephen- 
ville,  Tex.,  south  to  Hamilton,  is  now  owned  by  this  company. 
Work  is  now  under  way  building  an  extension  from  Hamilton, 
southeast  to  Gatesville,  32  miles.  Thompson  &  Scott,  Wain- 
vv-right  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  the  contractors.  There  will 
be  a  three-span  steel  bridge  over  the  Leon  river.  (April  29, 
p.  1115.) 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass. — .^n  officer  is  quoted  as  say^ 
ing  that  new  track  is  to  be  laid  on  the  line  between  Houston, 
Tex.,  and  Yoakum ;  Kenedy  and  Skidmore,  and  Yoakum  and 
Mculton.  Orders  are  now  being  placed  for  rail  to  be  used  on 
the  first  100  miles  for  early  delivery. 

Seaboard  Air  Line. — An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has 
licen  given  to  E.  L.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Dunnellon,  Fla.,  for  build- 
ing an  extension  from  Fruitville  north  to  Venice,  18  miles. 
Clearing  and  grading  for  an  extension  from  Nichols  ease  to 
Mulberry  is  finished  and  some  track  has  been  laid,  (.\pril  15, 
p.  1017.) 

Southwestern. — This  road  has  been  e.xtended  from  Scot- 
land, Tex.,  to  Archer  City,  10  miles  (Jan.  21,  p.  165). 

Stamford  &  Eastern. — This  company  is  said  to  have  com- 
pleted its  organization  in  Texas,  and  will  at  once  begin  work 
on  a  line  from  Stamford,  Tex.,  east  to  the  coal  fields,  about 
60  miles.  An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  financial  arrange- 
ments have  been  made.  W.  T.  Andrews,  president.  The  direc- 
tors include  R.  V.  C'olbert,  F.  S.  Hastings,  C.  Brewington  and 
T.  M.  Richardson,  all  of  Stamford. 

Stephenville  North  &  South  Texas.— See  St.  Louis  South- 
western. 

Texas  Central. — .\n  officer  writes  that  grading  is  about  75 
per  cent,  finished  and  track  laying  is  now  under  way  on  the 
branch  from  De  Leon,  Tex.,  westerly  through  Sipe  Springs  and 
Rising  Star  to  Cross  Plains,  41  miles.  It  is  expected  to  have 
the  line  finished  in  time  to  carry  this  year's  crops.  Five  thou- 
sand tons  of  80-lb.  open  hearth  rail  is  now  being  delivered, 
which  will  be  laid  on  the  main  line  to  replace  lighter  sections. 
Nothing  has  been  done  on  the  proposed  extension  from  Rotan, 
Tex.,  west  except  to  make  one  or  two  preliminary  surveys. 
(April  29,  p.  1115.) 

Union  Pacific. — The  Greeley  branch  lias  been  opened  for 
operation  from  Greeley,  Colo.,  to  Briggsdale,  28  miles. 

Wabash  PrrrsBURGii  Terminal. — Sec  Pittsburgh  &  Fairmont. 

Westchester  Northern. — See  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford. 

Western  Maryland. — Construction  work  has  been  started 
near  Conncllsville,  Pa.,  on  the  Connellsville  &  State  Line,  which 
is  to  build  a  section  of  the  line  to  connect  the  Western  Mary- 
land at  Cumberland,  Md.  with  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Eric  at 
(  unnellsvillc.     (June   10.  p.    1438.) 
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Brinson.— The  Brinson  Railroad  Co.,  which  recently  took  over 
the  Savannah  Valley,  lias  hecn  aiithon/.ed  liy  the  (ieoiKia  Rail- 
road LDinnnssion  lo  issue  $1.1)00,000  of  common  stock,  5»")OO,O00 
of  preferred  >iock,  and  $rJ0,0o0  in  honds,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  he  used  for  rclirinn  the  indehtediicss  of  the  Savaitnah 
Valley  road  and  to  make  improvements. 

I.  iiicAco,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville. — The  road  was  sold  at 
foreclosure  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  June  23  for  the  upset  price 
of  $o,L'00.000,  to  interests  identified  witli  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio.    These  interests  were  the  only  bidders. 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis. — The  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion committee  has  sent  out  a  circular  explaining  that  the 
delay  in  the  completion  of  reorganizing  the  company  under  the 
plan  dcc.-l;ircd  effective  October  (!,  VM'.),  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  committee  believes  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
security  holders  would  be  preserved  by  awaiting  the  determina- 
tion of  a  suit  brought  by  the  receivers  in  the  federal  court  to 
restrain  the  enforcement  of  the  Illinois  two-cent  fare  law. 
The  state  has  been  allowed  until  July  \,  1910,  to  submit  testi- 
mony, and  it  is  hoped  that  a  decision  will  be  given  shortly 
thereafter.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  committee  expects  to 
carry  out  the  reorganization  as  provided  in  the  plan  and 
agreement  of  July  7,  1909. 

Cuba  Railroad. — A  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  has  been  declared 
on  the  $10,000,000  6  per  cent,  non-cumulative  preferred  stock, 
payable  August  1.  This  compares  with  IV2  per  cent,  paid  in 
February,  1910,  and  I'/z  per  cent,  paid  in  August,  1909. 

Hocking  Valley. — Judge  Lacombe  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  at  New  York  has  allowed  the  discontinuance  of  the  suit 
brought  by  H.  Raymond  Munger  against  this  company,  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  and  other  members  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  The  suit  had  been  brought  by  Mr.  Munger,  a  holder  of 
preferred  stock,  to  enjoin  the  company  from  taking  any  further 
steps  in  regard  to  reorganization  of  combination  with  the 
Kanawha  &  Michigan  or  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  also  to 
prevent  a  further  contemplated  issue  of  common  stock.  It  was 
charged  that  when  the  Hocking  Valley  transferred  $15,000,000 
to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  it  relinquished  all  claim  upon  that 
amount,  and  that  a  voting  trust  was  formed,  the  $15,000,000 
payment  eflfecring  a  specific  appropriation  for  the  redemption 
of  its  preferred  stock  and  the  railway  thereby  parting  with  all 
ownership  of  it.  Under  injunction  Morgan  &  Co.  refused  to 
redeem  the  preferred  stock,  but  upon  dissolution  of  the  in- 
junction redemption  was  resumed  and  nearly  $12,000,000  out 
of  a  total  of  $15,000,000  of  the  preferred  stock  has  been  turned 
over  to  them. 

This  company,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and 
the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  have  filed  suits  against  D.  H. 
Gould  and  J.  S.  Stanton,  minority  stockholders  of  the 
Kanawha  &  Michigan,  and  against  three  minority  stock- 
holders of  the  Hocking  Valley  to  recover  $1,000  from  Gould 
and  Stanton  and  $:l().000  from  Schoendinger,  Westfall  and 
Mannington  for  dividends  which  the  company  was  compelled 
to  pay  on  the  $15,000,000  preferred  stock  during  the  time 
that  the  company  was  prevented  from  retiring  this  stock  by 
injunctions  obtained  by  the  defendants. 

MinLAND  Valley  Railroad.— Holders  of  the  $5,980,000  Midland 
Valley  Railroad  5  per  cent,  bonds  and  of  the  $1,650,000 
Cherokee  Construction  Co.,  5-year  6  per  cent,  notes  are 
asked  to  deposit  their  securities  with  Drcxel  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, under  a  plan  to  relieve  the  railway  from  burdensome 
car  trust  payments.  Under  the  plan  the  railway  will  issue 
$6,000,000  prior  lien  5  per  cent,  bonds  secured  on  the  rolling 
stock,  and  by  collateral  on  the  coal  estate  of  the  Construction 
Company  as  well  as  on  the  railway,  and  $1,800,000  6  per  cent. 
2Vo-year  notes,  to  be  secured  by  $2,500,000  general  consoli- 
dated 6  per  cent,  bonds.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  plan, 
each  $1,000  bond  now  out  will  be  exchanged  for  $711.11  new 
bonds  and  $168.48  new  railway  notes,  and  each  $1,000  Con- 
struction Company  note  now  out  will  be  exchanged  for  $844.44 
new  bonds  and  $200  in  railway  notes. 


MiNNKAi'oi.in  &  St.  I-oui».— The  directors  have  decided  to  omit 
Ihr  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  2'/»  per  cent,  on  the 
$I.OOO,0(M»  /i  per  cent,  non-cumulative  preferred  stock  due 
Ichruary  15.  The  annual  rate  paid  since  1899  has  been  5 
per  cent.  The  official  statement  of  this  decision  explains  that 
the  passing  of  the  dividend  is  caused  by  the  peculiarly  ad- 
ver.se  circumstances,  including  the  strike  of  the  switchmen  in 
the  Northwest,  undergone  by  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
since  December  1,   1909. 

New  Mexico  Central.— A  foreclosure  suit  has  been  filed  under 
the  mortgage  on  the  road  partly  built  from  Moriarty,  N. 
Mcx.,  to  Albuquerfiuc,  45  miles,  and  on  the  Hogan  coal  fields, 
made  by  the   former  Albuquerque  &  Eastern. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.— J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the 
First  National  Bank  and  the  National  City  Bank,  all  of  New 
York,  are  offering  $22,500,000  4'/z  per  cent.  New  York  Central 
Lines  equipment  trust  certificates  of  1910  at  a  price  to  yield 
over  4%  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The  total  authorized 
issue  is  $:!0,000,000,  dated  January  1,  1910,  and  due  $1,500,00(> 
issued  bonds  and  $500,000  unissued  bonds  yearly  from  1911 
to  1925. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western.— T.  De  Witt  Cuyler  has  been 
elected  a  director,  succeeding  Charles  S.  Whelen,  deceased. 
Mr.  Cuyler  was  recently  elected  a  director  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  which  controls  the  Ontario  &  West- 
ern, to  act  as  an  additional  representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  on  the  New  Haven  board. 

N'orthern  Central. — The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  that  the 
fact  that  the  Moore-Hambleton  and  the  Townsend-Scott  com- 
mittees, both  representing  minority  stockholders,  cannot  get 
together,  appears  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an 
early  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  now  going  on  for  a  lease 
of   the  property   to   the   Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. — A  syndicate  headed  by  Wm. 
Salomon  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  G.  H.  Walker  &  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  which  syndicate  recently  bought  $6,000,000  new  New 
Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  division  first  mortgage  bonds  and 
had  an  option  on  $10,000,000  additional,  has  made  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  this  additional  $10,000,000  bonds  in  Paris, 
wdiere  they  are  offered,  it  is  understood,  by  the  Banque  de 
rUnion  Parisienne  and  the  Credit  Mobilier  Francais  in  de- 
nominations of  516  francs  (about  $100).  The  $6,000,000 
issue  of  bonds  are  5  per  cent,  bonds,  but  the  $10,000,000  bonds 
sold  abroad  are  VA  per  cent,  bonds. 

Seaboard  Air  Line. — The  directors  have  declared  the  payment 

in    full  of   the   first   semi-annual   2V4    per  cent,    interest,   due 

.August  1,  on   the  $24,979,500  adjustment  5  per  cent,   income 
bonds. 

Southern  Pacific. — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York,  offered  for 
subscription  up  to  June  24  $25,000,000  San  Francisco  terminal 
first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  1910-1950.  This  offering 
is  made  simultaneously  with  offerings  of  these  bonds  in 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-o-M,  London,  Basel,  Zurich, 
Amsterdam  and  also  in  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Portland,  Ore.  The  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  the  so-called  Bay  Shore  Line  and  other  railway  prop- 
erty, comprising  the  terminals  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  total  authorized  issue  under 
the  mortgage  is  $50,000,000,  of  which  $25,000,000  are  reserved 
to  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  real  estate  for 
the  building  of  branches  or  extension  of  the  road  covered  by 
the  mortgage  and  for  the  improvement  and  betterment  of  the 
property,  it  is  understood  that  about  $.5,000,000  of  the  offer- 
ing were  subscribed  for  in  this  country.  (June  17,  1910,  p. 
1570.) 

A  press  despatch  from  Mexico  City  says  that  when  the 
Southern  Pacific  tracks  are  completed  to  Orendain.  it  wil! 
arrange  for  trackage  rights  into  Guadalajara  over  the  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Mexico. 

Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal. — A  new  protective  committee 
of  first  mortgage  bondholders  has  been  organized  consisting 
of  James  G.  Chaplin,  chairman;  William  B.  Nicholson,  C.  L 
Harper,  Meigs  H.  Whaples  and  Richard  Sutro. 


Supply  (Erade  ^^x*tton* 


William  L.  Austin  has  been  made  president  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  succeeding  John  H.  Converse,  deceased. 
Mr.  Austin  has  been  chief  draftsman  of  the  company. 

The  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Co.,  Canton,  Mass.,  has  re- 
cently opened  an  office  at  100  Broadway,  New  York.  P.  M. 
Stewart,  formerly  building  commissioner  of  New  York,  is  resi- 
dent manager. 

The  directors  of  the  T.  H.  Symington  Co.,  Baltimore,  ^Td., 
have  placed  the  cumulative  preferred  stock  on  a  semi-annual 
dividend  basis  instead  of  quarterly  as  heretofore,  so  that  the 
quarterly  dividend  of  i'>4  per  cent,  will  not  be  paid  on  July  I. 

The  Northern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.,  crane  build- 
ers, reports  that  it  has  recently  installed,  in  the  power  stations 
of  the  Tunnel  &  Terminal  l\y.  Co.,  New  York,  two  25-ton, 
40-ft.  span  traveling  Northern  cranes,  and  also  one  of  10  tons 
capacity. 

At  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company, 
Ampere,  N.  J.,  the  following  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Schuyler  Skaats  Wheeler;  first  vice-president,  Gano 
Dunn;  third  vice-president,  Arthur  L.  Dorenms;  chief  engineer, 
Gano  Dunn ;  secretary,  Rodman  Gilder,  and  treasurer,  \V.  L. 
P.rownell. 

At  the  M.  C.  B.  and  M.  M.  conventions  at  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  the  Joliet  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Joliet,  111.,  exhibited 
two  sets  of  the  Perry  side  bearings.  One  of  these  sets  made  a 
record  of  SOO.OOO  miles  and  the  other  400,000  under  the  cars  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Overland  Limited  trains.  The 
bearings  were  in  splendid  condition  after  this  service. 

The  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  has  authorized 
the  construction  of  the  4,000,000  barrel  plant  at  BufTington,  Ind., 
as  planned.  In  January,  liUO,  the  construction  of  the  first  half 
of  the  plant,  to  have  an  annual  capacity  of  2,000,000  barrels,  was 
authorized,  but  now  a  decision  has  been  reached  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  as  soon  as  possible.  This  construction 
will  cost  about  $4,.i)UO,000,  and  when  completed  will  give  the 
company  a  yearly  output  of  8,000,000  barrels  at  the  Bufiington 
plant  and  12,000,000  total. 

The  Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  acquired 
the  exclusive  rights  to  make  and  sell  the  Heyworth-Newman 
drag  line  excavators,  formerly  owned  by  James  O.  Heyworth, 
Chicago.  The  Heyworth  bucket  is  designed  with  a  rigid  bail 
which  can  be  adjusted  so  that  it  will  actually  dig  the  material 
rather  than  scrape  off  thin  layers  of  it,  and  its  shape  is  such 
that  it  clears  itself  in  dumping  even  in  extremely  sticky  mate- 
rial. It  is  claimed  that  the  machine  can  dig  practically  any 
material  which  a  steam  shovel  can  handle,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  successfully  meet  the  demand  for  canal,  irrigation 
ditch,  and  certani  classes  of  railway  construction  work.  Three 
ol  the  machmes  are  now  at  work  on  the  North  Shore  drainage 
canal  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary  district  and  others  are  being  used 
on  the  New  York  State  barge  canal,  the  Cape  Cod  canal,  and  in 
various  other  places. 

David  Van  Alstyne  has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge 
of  manufacture  of  the  Allis-Chalmcrs  Company,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mr  Van  Alstyne  is  specially  well  tilted 
for  this  work,  and  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  understand  thor- 
oughly, and  know  how  to  apply  successfully,  the  prmciples  under- 
lying economical  and  efficient  production  on  a  large  scale.  Me 
was  liorn  in  Louisville,  Ky  ,  June  14,  180'),  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  lH8(i.  He 
became  a  machinist's  apprentice  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
and  remained  with  that  road  for  eight  years  in  the  machine 
shop  and  as  a  locomotive  lircman  and  an  engine  house  foreman. 
For  three  and  a  half  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  foundry  busi- 
ness in  Louisville,  after  which  he  was  for  one  year  a  master 
mechanic  on  the  I^ouisville.  Hcn(lersr)n  &  St.  Louis.  In  IH!M( 
he  went  with  the  Chicago  Great  Western  as  a  division  master 
mechanic,  hut  was  shortly  afterward  made  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  remaining  in  that  position  until  May,  1!>0I,  when 


he  accepted  a  position  as  mechanical  superintendent  on  the  North- 
ern Pacific.  His  splendid  work  on  these  two  roads  attracted  atten- 
tion to  his  qualities  as  an  executive  and  manager,  and  in  1907  he 
was  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  manufacture  of  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company.  During  the  past  few  months  he  has 
been  retained  in  a  consulting  capacity  for  a  western  railway 
system. 

L.  R.  Pomeroy,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Safety  Car 
Heating  and  Lighting  Company,  New  York,  has  resigned  to  take 
a  position  with  J.  G.  White  &  Co..  Inc.,  New  York,  as  chief  engi- 
neer of  its  railway  and  industrial  division.  Mr.  Pomeroy  has 
for  a  long  time  been  considered  an  authority  on  railway  shop 
equipment,  operation  and  construction,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted 
both  by  nature  and  training  for  his  new  work.  He  was  born  at 
Port  Byron,  New  York,  in  18-37,  and  attended  high  school  at 
Milwaukee  and  the  Irving  Institute  at  Tarrytown.  From  1874 
to  1880  he  was  engaged  in  commercial  business,  bookkeeping, 
special  auditing,  drafting  and  designing  of  cars  and  locomotives. 
From  1880  to  1886  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Subur- 
ban Rapid  Transit  Company  of  New  York.  For  four  years  fol- 
lowing this,  he  was  a  special  representative  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  introducing  basic  boiler  steel  for  locomotives  and  spe- 
cial forgings  for  railways.  F'or  nine  years  he  was  engaged  in  the 
same  work  with  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  and  the  Latrobe 
Steel  Company,  jointly;  this  assignment  involved  metallurgical 
engineering  and  experimental  research  to  adapt  special  steels  for 
railway  axles,  crank  pins  and  piston  rods.  From  1899  to  1902  he 
was  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Schenectady  Locomotive 
Works.  For  six  years  following  this  he  was  a  special  representa- 
tive in  the  railway  field  for  the  General  Electric  Company,  this 
work  covering  the  electrification  of  steam  roads,  railway  shops, 
and  the  general  application  of  electricity  for  all  railway  purposes. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company,  in  connection 
with  this  he  has  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  in  consulting 
work  in  the  special  field  of  railway  shops,  machine  tool  opera- 
tion and  the  adaptation  of  tools  to  the  work,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  sequence  of  operation  and  general  efficiency. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 


Concrete  Repair  Shop  Buildings. — The  Arnold  Co.,  Chicago, 
is  sending  out  mailing  cards  with  four  photograph.s  of  concrete 
buildings  for  railway  repair  shops  built  by  that  company. 

Chicago,  Burlinglon  &  Quincy. — The  Burlington  is  sending 
out  mailing  cards  announcing  the  new  daily  tourist  sleeper  serv- 
ice from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  to  Denver.  The  personally 
conducted  through  cars  are  especially  emphasized. 

Coal  Mining  Plants  and  ll^asheries. — The  Roberts  & 
Schaefcr  Company,  Chicago,  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  20  which 
contains  photographs  and  data  regarding  18  coal  mining  plants 
and  coal  washeries  which  this  company  has  recently  completed. 

Steel  Derricks  and  Drilling  Machines. — The  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet  contain- 
ing a  large  amount  of  useful  information  regarding  its  steel 
derricks  and  drilling  machines  for  oil,  gas,  salt  and  other  wells. 

Idaho   &   Washington   Northern. — ^"Spokane's   \'acation   Land" 
is  the  title  of  a  booklet  describing  the  mountain,  lake  and  river 
resorts  on  the  Pend  Oreille  River  Route.     The  illustrations  are         . 
reproduced    in    color    and    the    descriptive    matter    is    interesting 
reading. 

Michigan  Central. — "Nearby  Resorts"  is  the  title  of  a  20-page 
booklet  by  the  passenger  department  of  the  Michigan  Central, 
describing  outing  points  near  Chicago.  De.scriptiNe  njatter,  maps, 
lists  of  hotels  and  other  general  information  is  included.  A  card 
is  also  being  distributed  advertising  a  new  Saturday  train  to 
Diamond  Lake,  Barron  Lake,  Corey  Lake,  Fisher  Lake  and 
other  nearby  resorts. 
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(irt-tit  Northcnt.  -\'\\v  passciiKcr  (li-p^irlmrnl  cif  ihc  (irrat 
Nortlu-rii  is  distribiitinK  a  in.'iilinK  card  calliiiK  .ittrntioii  to  the 
new  (ilacicr  National  Park  in  nortliwi'slcrn  Montana,  wliicli  i* 
rcachcil  liy  tin-  tlircc  daily  transcotilini-ntal  trains  of  that  roail. 
AnothiT  pnhliiMtion  hy  tin-  sanu-  company  is  a  foldrr  on  its 
international  train,  the  WiiniipcK  Limited,  hctwccn  St.  I'aul, 
Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &■  Pacific—  A  larRC  folder  is  hcing 
widely  distrilmtcd  by  the  iiassenncr  department  of  the  ChicaRO, 
Rock  Island  \-  I'acillc  to  encourage  the  "see  America  first"  spirit 
in  summer  tourists.  An  editorial  from  the  Boston  American 
of  I'^chniary  10,  1910,  is  reproduced,  five  views  of  American 
scenery  arc  shown,  and  a  few  brief  arguments  in  favor  of  seeing 
America  first  arc  presented. 

Great  Northcnt. — The  Great  Northern  issued  a  booklet  de- 
scriptive of  St.  Paul's  business  interests  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  up-State  excursion  of  the  St.  Paul  Jobbers  and  Manu- 
facturers' .Association,  June  12-1!).  The  Great  Northern  fur- 
nished a  special  train  for  this  trip  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
itinerary  was  over  the  lines  of  that  company.  The  booklet  in- 
cludes a  number  of  photographs  and  reproduction  of  a  painting 
of  the  city  from  across  the  river. 

Chicago,  Burlinglon  &  Quiticy. — The  "Colorado  and  Utah 
Handbo('k"  is  the  title  of  a  2C-page  booklet  issued  by  the  pas- 
senger department  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  In 
addition  to  general  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  that  region, 
a  list  of  rivers  in  which  to  fish,  a  digest  of  the  game  and  fish 
laws,  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are 
included.  The  department  is  sending  out  with  this  booklet  an 
advcitisement  of  a  72-page  book  on  "Scenic  Colorado"  which 
will  be  sent  for  five  two-cent  stamps. 

Northwestern  Line. — The  passenger  department  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  North  Western  has  issued  a  folder  showing  the  through 
route  from  Chicago  to  Lake  Geneva,  with  complete  service. 
Another  folder  gives  colonist  rates  to  the  West  and  Northwest. 
"The  Fisherman's  Special"  is  a  booklet  giving  the  schedule  of 
the  special  train  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  to  the  fishing 
resorts  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  A  special  schedule  of  the 
"Los  Angeles  Limited"  has  been  issued.  The  running  time  of 
this  train  has  been  reduced  to  68%  hours. 

Electrical  Equipment. — The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  in  bulletin  No.  4,7:i0  describes  its  single-truck  type  of  gas- 
electric  motor  car;  in  bulletin  4,732  its  Curtiss  steam  turbine- 
generators  of  various  capacities ;  in  bulletin  No.  4,736  various 
types  of  lightning  arresters  for  alternating  and  direct  current, 
both  high  and  low  voltage  circuits;  in  bulletin  No.  4,737  an 
electric  hardening  surface,  designed  for  hradening  or  tem- 
pering tool  steel ;  in  bulletin  No.  4,738  three  sizes  of  polyphase, 
60-cyclc.  belt-driven  revolving  armature  type  generators  for  use 
in  small  isolated  plants;  in  bulletin  No.  4,739  the  G  E  Mazda 
incandescent  lamp  with  an  improved  tungsten  filament;  in  bul- 
letin No.  4,740  line  drop  compensators  for  alternating-current 
circuits ;  in  bulletin  No.  4,741  luminous  arc  lamps  for  direct- 
current  multiple  circuits,  and  in  bulletin  No.  4,744  meter  testing 
rheostats. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


AuGUST.\,  Ga. — An  officer  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida  write! 
that  about  July  1  work  on  a  brick  warehouse  now  being  re- 
modeled by  the  company's  men  at  Washington,  Twiggs  and  Cal- 
houn streets,  in  Augusta,  will  be  finished.  The  building  is  to 
be  one-story  high,  370  ft.  x  370  ft. 

Du  Bois,  Pa. — See  Springville,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — Plans,  it  is  said,  are  being  made  by  Phila- 
delphia architects  to  put  up  a  union  station  in  Fort  Wayne  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000,000,  to  be  used  jointly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Kail- 
road,  Wabash  and  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  (June 
24,  p.  1815.) 

Galveston,  Tex.— The  Galveston-Houston  Interurban  Rail- 
way is  said  to  have  bought  land  in  Galveston  to  be  used  as  a 
site  for  shops  and  car  buildings. 

Hammond,  Ind. — Improvements  to  be  made  by  the  Baltimore 


«.  Ohio  in  Lake  county,  it  is  said,  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  $.'.,000,000, 

ll(.i.i.i(Kn;t.  Nkh.  The  (  liicaKo,  I'.iirlington  &  (Juincy  is  build- 
iPK  a  "cw  ccialinK  station  to  cost  about  $20,000.  A.s  soon  as  this 
is  completed  work  on  the  new  station  mentioned  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  May  20  will  be  begun. 

Houston,  Tex.— Flans  are  being  made  by  the  (,alveston- 
Hpuslon  Interurban  Railway  for  a  new  passenger  station  to  be 
built  in  Houston.  An  officer  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engi- 
neering Corporation  writes  that  no  rlcfinitc  conclusion  has  yet 
been  reached  regarding  the  construction  of  the  building  and 
they  aie  unable  to  furnish  information  at  the  present  time. 

Jefff.rsonville,  Ink.— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  preparing 
to  rebuild  the  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  at  this  place,  it  is  said, 
at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000. 

Lafayette.  La.— Bids  are  wanted  by  the  Morgans,  Louisiana 
&  Texas  for  putting  up  a  new  brick  and  slate  passenger  station 
at  Lafayette. 

Lincoln  Park,  N.  Y.— See  Springville,  N.  Y. 

Louisville,  Ky.— The  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Bridge  &  Railroad 
Co.  will  give  a  new  mortgage,  it  is  said,  to  secure  funds  for 
building  a  new  double-track ,  bridge  over  the  C)hio  river  at 
Thirty-first  street,  Louisville.  The  new  bridge  is  to  have  eight 
large  stone  piers  and  eight  spans;  two  of  the  spans  will  be 
020  ft.  long.  It  will  require  about  two  years  to  complete  the 
structure. 

Memphis,  Tenn.— An  officer  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
writes  that  a  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Murch  Brothers 
Construction  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  work  is  to  be  started  by 
July  1  on  a  union  passenger  station  at  Calhoun  street  in  Mem- 
phis. The  building  is  to  be  83  ft.  x  283  ft.,  with  express  room 
40  ft.  X  200  ft.  and  a  concourse  75  ft.  x  283  ft.  The  station 
will  be  constructed  of  brick,  faced  with' granite  <':nd  limestone, 
and  is  to  be  used  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  the  Southern  Railway,  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern.     (Dec.  17,  p.  1218.') 

Minneapolis,  Minn.— An  officer  of  the  Great  Northern  writes 
that  orders  have  been  given  to  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron 
Co.  for  fabricating  the  superstructures  to  replace  old  bridges 
at  Fifteenth  avenue  and  Fourth  street,  and  University  avenue 
between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets,  in  S.  E.  Minneapolis. 
Contracts  for  the  erection  and  substructure  have  not  yet  been  let. 

Petersburg,  'Va.— According  to  press  reports  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  is  making  plans  for  putting  up  a  new  passenger  station 
in  Petersburg. 

Sacramento,  Cal.— The  Western  Pacific  has  let  the  contract 
for  building  a  machine  shop,  138  ft.  x  221  ft.  According  to 
press  reports,  work  is  to  begin  at  once. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— The  Utah  Light  &  Railway  has 
begun  work  on  a  machine  shop  and  car  plant  as  an  addition  to 
its  present  shops. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.— The  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  it  is 
said,  has  under  consideration  the  question  of  putting  up  a  pas- 
senger station  at  San  Antonio. 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound 
is  said  to  have  bought  72  acres  of  land  near  Spokane,  which 
will  be  used  as  a  site  for  car  shops,  roundhouses  and  side  tracks. 

Springville,  N.  Y. — An  officer  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  writes  that  a  contract  has  been  given  to  L.  J.  Shuttle- 
worth  for  building  a  brick  and  stone  passenget  station  at  Spring- 
ville, also  that  a  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Otto  Gas  Engine 
Works,  Chicago,  for  the  erection  of  a  bucket  type  mechanical 
coaling  station  of  500  tons  storage  capacity  at  Lincoln  Park, 
N.  Y.,  as  well  as  a  similar  station  of  1,200  tons  storage  capacity 
at  Du  Bois,  Pa. 

SuNBURY,  Pa. — The  Sunbury  &  Northumberland  Electric  Rail- 
way Company  is  to  pay  $17,000  towards  the  cost  of  a  new  bridge 
to  be  built  at  Sunbury. 

Yoakum,  Tex. — The  San  .Antonio  &  .Aransas  Pass  will  put  up 
two  new  shop  buildings,  it  is  said,  at  Yoakum. 
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The  items  in   this  column 
departments  were  closed. 


verc   receized   after   the  classified 


G.  B.  Wall,  real  estate  agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president,  and 
will,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  real  estate  agent,  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him. 

A  press  despatch  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  St.  Louis  South- 
western officials  in  New  York  will  neither  confirm  nor  deny, 
says  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  made  arrangements  to 
obtain  control  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  and  that  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  transfer  of  control  of  this  Gould  property 
to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  interests  will  be  completed  within 
30  days.  The  despatch  states  that  the  cash  cost  to  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  will  be  about  $1,500,000. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  June  29  handed 
down  its  decisions  in  the  so-called  Pacific  coast  cases,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  ordered  substantial  reductions  in  nearly 
all  the  cases  complained  of.  The  cases  decided  by  the  commis- 
sion are  the  Traffic  Bureau  of  the  Merchants  E.xchange  v. 
Southern  Pacific,  opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane;  City  of 
Spokane  v.  Northern  Pacific,  opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty; 
Maricopa  County  Commercial  Club  v.  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  & 
Phoenix,  opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane ;  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  v.  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  and  the  Trans- 
portation Bureau  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  the 
Northern  Pacific,  opinion  by  Chairman  Knapp;  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Nevada  v.  the  Southern  Pacific,  opinion  by  Commis- 
sioner Lane;  and  the  Commercial  Club  of  Salt  Lake  City  v.  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty. 

The  Spokane  case,  which  has  been  before  the  commission 
before,  and  in  which  the  railways  were  asked  to  submit  new 
schedules  of  rates,  holds  that  the  schedules  submitted  by  the 
railways  are  unreasonable,  and  that  the  new  rates  are  excessive. 
The  rates  established  by  the  commission,  effective  October  1,  are 
much  lower  on  both  class  and  commodity  freight.  Railways 
are  required  to  furnish  detailed  accounts  during  July,  August 
and  September,  showing  the  revenue  which  has  been  earned  on 
business  handled  under  present  rates  and  the  revenue  which 
would  have  been  earned  on  the  same  amount  of  business  if  the 
rates  now  prescribed  by  the  commission  had  been  in  effect. 

In  the  Salt  Lake  City  case  the  present  class  rates  in  both 
directions  between  Chicago,  Mississippi  river  and  the  Missouri 
river,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Utah  common  points  on  the  other, 
are  found  unreasonable,  and  materially  lower  rates  are  pre- 
scribed ;  and  western  commodity  rates  from  eastern  points  of 
origin  to  Utah  common  points  are  also  found  unreasonable, 
and  reduced  rates  are  prescribed.  Rates  on  fruit  from  Cali- 
fornia are  found  unreasonable  and  lower  rates  are  prescribed. 
Defendants  are  ordered  to  establish  to  Utah  points  proportional 
import  rates  on  certam  articles  which  do  not  exceed  those  in 
force  to  the  Missouri  river,  and  the  present  rates  on  sago, 
tapioca,  tea  and  tea  dust  found  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that 
they  exceed  those  now  in  effect  to  Missouri  river  points.  Pres- 
ent passenger  fares  between  Utah  common  points  and  Ogden, 
Utah,  anfl  Portland  are  not  found  unreasonable,  but  the  rates 
between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
and  between  Ogden  and  Provo  and  San  Francisco  are  found 
unreasonable. 

In  the  .N'evada  case,  class  rates  in  eastern  territory  to  Nevada 
found  unreasonable,  and  reasonable  rates  are  prescribed. 

In  the  Merchants  Exchange  case,  class  rates  from  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  to  points  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  be- 
tween Reno,  N'ev.,  and  Cecil  Junction,  Utah,  arc  found  unreason- 
able, and  lower  rates  are  prescribed. 

In  the  Maricopa  case  class  rates  from  points  in  eastern  terri- 
tory between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pittsburgli-l'iufT.'ilo  line 
to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  are  found  unreasonable,  and  lower  rates  are 
prescribed. 

In  the  Portland  and  Seattle  case,  class  rates  from  Seattle, 
Taconia  and  Portland  to  points  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho 
and  Montana  arc  found  unreasonable.  an<l  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent,  in  these  rates  is  proposed.  In  no  one  of  the  cases  was 
there  a  dissenting  opinion. 


LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 

The  Oregon  Electric  has  ordered  one  electric  locomotive  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  said  to  be  asking  prices  on  10 
locomotives.    This  item  is  not  confirmed. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  a  num- 
ber of  locomotives.    This  item  is  not  confirmed. 

Tlic  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  ordered  two 
Pacific  passenger  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Co. 

The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louis'ille  has  ordered  five  con- 
solidation freight  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company. 
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CAR    BUILDING. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  60  pas- 
senger cars.    This  item  is  not  confirmed. 

The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  reported 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  May  13  as  being  in  the  market 
for  25  electric  cars,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Car  Company. 

The  Baltimore  &■  Ohio,  previously  reported  as  being  in  the 
market  for  freight  equipment,  has  ordered  1,000  coke  cars  from 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  and  1,000  coke  cars  from  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company.  This  company  has  also  added  1,000 
composite  gondola  cars  to  its  inquiries. 

The  Georgia  Railroad,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasette 
of  June  3  as  being  in  the  market  for  65  bo.x,  25  coal  and  10 
stock  cars,  has  placed  the  orders  for  the  special  equipment  re- 
quired for  these  cars,  and  they  will  be  built  in  the  shops  of  the 
company  at  Augusta,  Ga. 


MACHINERY    AND    TOOLS. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  a  300-k.w.  synchronous 
motor-generator  set  for  operating  ore  unloaders  at  its  new  ore 
dock  at  Loraine,  Ohio.  The  set  will  receive  alternating  current 
at  440  volts,  three-phase,  60  cycles,  and  deliver  direct  current  at 
250  volts. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gasette  of  January  7,  1910.  as  in  the  market  for  30  to  40 
machine  tools,  has  revived  this  inquiry  and  is  now  reported  as 
taking  prices  on  100  tools  to  cost  about  $200,000.  This  equip- 
ment is  for  the  shops  at  Havelock,  Neb. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


The  San  Antonio  &■  Aransas  Pass.—Stt  this  company  under 
Railway  Construction. 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  has  ordered  5,500  tons  of  rails  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co. 

The  Boston  &■  Maine  has  ordered  350  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the   Phoenix  Iron  Works. 

The  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  1,000  tons  of 
rails  from  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 

The  New  York,  Neiv  Haven  6-  Hartford  is  said  to  have 
ordered  2,000  tons  of  heavy  section  rails  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel   Co. 

The  New  Orleans,  Mobile  <!r  Chicago  is  s.iid  to  have  ordered 
.'i.'iO  tons  of  rails  from  the  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company. 

The  Great  Northern   has  ordered  steel   for  bridges   from  the 
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W'lscmistn    llriilm'  iS:    Iron  Co.     (Sec   Miriiirapolis.   Minn,  unilrr 
Railway  Struclurcs.) 

Tlie  Texas  C'l/.v  inuisfortcilion  <  o..  Texas  (.  ity,  Tex.,  has 
ortlcrcil  100  tons  of  structural  .steel  for  unloading  briiljjcs  from 
the  American   Mriilgc  Co. 

The  Western  Maiyland  is  said  to  have  issued  specifications 
for  18,000  tons  of  the  ;tO,000  tons  of  bridge  work  required  for 
the  extension  to  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Cicncral  Conditions  in  Steel. — Unfavorable  crop  condition  rc- 
poits  from  the  West  and  Northwest  have  had  the  ciTect  of  hold- 
ing down  stcei  orders.  There  is  a  feeling,  however,  that  in 
•event  of  these  rcp.orts  proving  exaggerated,  that  steel  orders  in 
July  will  show  an  increase  over  the  month  just  closed.  The 
steel  companies  are  reported  to  be  receiving  orders  at  about  Co 
per  cent,  of  capacity  and  that  operations  are  at  present  run- 
ning on  an  80  per  cent,  basis.  Sales  of  pig  iron  for  the  first 
half  of  this  week  are  estimated  at  about  50,000  tons. 


Inter  Ocean   Steel  Tire. 


The  Inter  Uccan  Steel  Company  i)roke  gri>untl  for  its  plant 
at  Chicago  Heights,  HI.,  April  21,  1901);  poured  liie  first  steel 
from  its  open  hearth  furnaces  on  April  20.   1!M0.  .-md  rolled  the 


First  Steel   Tire   Rolled   by  the   Inter  Ocean    Steel   Company. 

first  tire  on  June  14,  1910.  The  illustration  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  photograph  of  this  tire  and,  as  can  be  seen,  it  is  a  perfect 
arc.  In  fact,  it  was  shipped  with  the  first  lot  of  tires  sent  out 
from  the  works  for  use  on  one  of  the  large  railway  systems  of 
this  country. 


Freight  Derrick. 

The  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  installing 
large  capacity  derricks  at  freight  houses  in  order  to  handle 
heavy  freight  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  refused.  The 
accompanying  cut  shows  the  derrick  installed  on  the  unloading 
platform  at  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  freight  depot.  This  der- 
rick has  a  capacity  of  15  tons;  the  mast  is  40  ft.  high  and  the 
boom  30  ft.  The  three  motions,  raising  and  lowering  load,  rais- 
ing and  lowering  boom,  and  swinging,  are  performed  by  electric 
power  taken  from  an  a.c.  circuit.  The  motor  is  a  General 
Electric  a.c.  motor,  ITC-o009,  22-h.p.,  variable  speed,  direct 
connected  to  the  hoist.  The  hoist  has  two  drums  operated  by 
the  "American"   friction  clutch,  and  a  swinging  or  slewing  at- 


tachment operated  by  rollinK,  rcvcrsinK  frictions,  through  gear- 
inn  to  a  bull  gear  H  in.  in  diameter.  All  the  machmcry  is  lo- 
cated on  a  platform  attached  to  the  mast,  and  all  operating 
levers  are  banked  in  a  convenient  location.  The  electric  power 
is  delivere.j  from  an  iin.lcrgrouiKl  cable  up  through  the  mast 
foundation  to  contact  rings  above  the  mast  pivot.  The  use  of 
these  contact  rings  allows  the  boom  to  swing  freely,  and  as  the 
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stiff  legs  are  arranged  to  allow  the  boom  to  swing  under  them, 
any  number  of  complete  revolutions  of  the  boom  in  either 
direction  can  be  made.  A  hand  power  double  drum  crab  is 
mounted  on  the  back  of  the  mast,  to  be  used  in  case  the  electric 
power  is  cut  off.  The  foundations  are  of  concrete,  and  are  made 
large  enough  to  withstand  the  high  overturning  forces.  This 
derrick  was  furnished  by  the  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Com- 
pany, St.  Paul,  Minn. 


History   of  the   Rock    Drill. 

W.  L.  Saunders,  president  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New 
York,  with  which  company  he  has  been  connected  for  30  years, 
writes  the  following  interesting  summary  of  the  development 
of  drills  of  this  nature: 

The  rock  drill  was  conceived  and  developed  in  the  United 
States  by  J.  J.  Couch,  an  American,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
took  out  the  first  practical  patents  in  1849.  In  his  e.xperiments 
he  was  assisted  by  Joseph  W.  Fowle.  The  Couch  drill  was  a 
crank-and-fly-wheel  machine.  Couch  and  Fowle  separated  in 
1848,  the  latter  filing  a  caveat  in  1849  covering  a  drill  of  his 
own  invention  and  describing  the  successful  power  rock  drill 
substantially  as  it  is  to-day.  The  most  important  feature  of 
Fowle's  drill  was  that  the  cutting  tool  is  attached  directly  to  the 
piston,  so  that  the  steel  leading  into  the  hole  was  an  extension 
of  the  drill  piston  rod. 

Fowle  described  his  invention  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Massachusetts  legislative  committee  in  his  contest  with  Burleigh 
in  1874  as  follows:  "My  first  idea  of  driving  a  rock  drill  by 
direct  action  came  about  in  this  way :  I  was  sitting  in  my  office 
one  day  after  my  business  had  failed,  and  happening  to  take 
up  an  old  steam  cylinder,  I  unconsciously  put  it  into  my  mouth 
and  blew  the  rod  in  and  out,  using  it  to  drive  some  tacks  with 
which  a  few  circulars  were  fastened  to  the  wall." 

The  nearest  approach  to  rock  drill  invention  abroad  was  the 
work  of  a  German,  Schumann,  in  18-54.  Fowle  being  without 
means  to  develop  his  ideas,  they  remained  in  obscurity  until 
Charles  Burleigh  purchased  his  patents  and  produced  the  Bur- 
leigh drill  about  18t3G.  This  drill  was  used  in  driving  the 
Hoosac  tunnels  in  Massachusetts  in  1867. 

Following  Couch,  I-owle  and  Burleigh  were  Haupt,  Wood, 
Ingersoll,  Sergeant,  Waring  and  Githens.  Githens  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Rand  drill.  The  Ingersoll  drill  was  invented  in 
1871   by  Simon   Ingersoll,  a  modest,  ingenious  and  honest  me- 
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chanic,  who  went  to  New  York  from  Connecticut,  taking  with 
him  models  of  several  inventions.  He  was  nding  in  a  New 
York  horse  car  one  day  and  describing  one  ot  his  inventions 
to  a  fellow  passenger.  Another  passenger  in  the  car,  John  U. 
Miner,  overheard  ingersoll's  conversation.  Miner  was  a  con- 
tractor, engaged  with  a  gang  of  men  on  some  rock  excavation 
in  New  York.  He  joined  the  conversation,  saying  that  he  had 
men  striking  a  steel  with  a  hammer  in  making  holes  for  blast- 
ing but  that  they  could  drill  only  about  10  ft.  of  hole  per  day. 
Ing'ersoll  said  that  he  could  make  a  machine  for  doing  this  work 
if  he  had  the  money.  Miner  gave  him  $50  and  his  card,  saying 
that  he  would  give  him  another  like  amount  if  he  needed  it. 

Ingersoll's  first  rock  drill  was  built  in  a  shop  at  Second  avenue 
and  Twentv-second  street.  New  York  City,  owned  by  J.  F.  de 
Navarro,  and  managed  by  Sergeant  and  Culhngworth.  The 
Ingersoll  Rock  Drill  Co.  was  organized  by  Navarro,  who,  on 
Sergeants  advice,  purchased  all  the  rights  and  patents  held  by 
Ingersoll  The  Ingersoll  drill  was  thereafter  made  with  the 
separate  front  head  as  used  to-day.  Litigation  arose  with  Bur- 
leigh, of  Massachusetts,  who  owned  the  rights  of  Fowle  and 
others,  which  resulted  in  Navarro  purchasing  all  of  the  patents 
for  the  Ingersoll  Rock  Drill  Co. 

The  business  soon  returned  to  Mr.  Navarro  the  $10,000  which 
he  had  paid  into  it,  and  in  later  years  he  sold  his  interests  to 
W.  R.  Chappin  for  $52o,000.  Sergeant  sold  out,  due  to  fncUon 
with  the  management,  and  went  West  to  engage  in  mining,  but 
returned  to  New  York  about  1885  and  organized  the  Sergeant 

Drill  Co.  .      T,     J    ,,     »u 

Early  in  the  rock  drill  development  the  Rand  brothers, 
Addison  C.  and  Gasper  R.,  had  become  interested  through  their 
connection  with  the  Laflin  &  Rand  Powder  Company.  Addison 
C  Rand  formed  the  Rand  &  Waring  Drill  &  Compressor  Com- 
pany, which  was  later  controlled  by  Rand  and  merged  with  the 
Rand  Drill  Co.,  established  in  1871  and  incorporated  in  18/9. 
T.  C.  Githens,  superintendent  of  the  Rand  Drill  Co.,  invented 
the  Little  Giant  rock  drill.  He  was  the  originator  also  of  many 
improvements,  notably  the  double-screw  column  with  column 
arm,  which  made  practical  the  application  of  the  rock  drill  to 
mining  and  tunneling.  ..in 

The  Sergeant  &  CuUingworth  Co.,  manufacturing  the  Ingersoll 
drill;  the  Sergeant  Drill  Co.,  and  the  Ingersoll  Rock  Drill  Co. 
were  merged  into  the  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Drill  Co.  Later  the 
Rand  Drill  C:o.  and  the  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Drill  Co.  were  con- 
solidated in  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  to-day  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  all  these  pioneer  concerns.  The  Rand  drill  was 
from  the  beginning  the  most  formidable  competitor  of 
the  Ingersoll  and  Sergeant  types.  The  conjunction  of  the 
Ingersoll-Sergeant  and  Rand  companies,  therefore,  was  a  com- 
bination of  valuable  patents  in  rock  drills,  compressors  and  gen- 
eral machinery  for  mining,  tunneling  and  quarrying.  Each  shop 
received  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  all  the  others,  and  the 
best  features  of  the  Ingersoll,  Sergeant  and  Rand  types  were 
taken  to  make  an  improved  product. 

The  present  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New  York,  capitalized  at 
$10,000,  sells  its  products  throughout  the  world.  Its  machines 
are  recognized  standards  in  their  hne  and  its  constant  endeavor 
is  to  maintain  high  sUndards. 


British  Telephone  System. 


Pond  42-Inch  Car  Wheel   Lathe. 

Several  important  improvements  have  recently  been  made  to 
the  Pond  car  wheel  lathe,  manufactured  by  the  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Company.  A  rough  idea  of  the  effect  of  these  changes  and 
others  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  may  be 
.rained  from  the  fact  that  in  1904,  the  year  of  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition, the  machine  was  capable  of  turning  6  pairs  of  wheels  in 
10  hours  and  was  driven  by  a  15  h.p.  motor.  The  latest  ma- 
chine is  driven  by  a  40  h.p.  motor  and  has  a  record 
of  turning  33  pairs  of  wheels  in  less  than  10  hours.  With  the 
latest  design  the  time  of  handling  the  work  in  and  out  of  the 
machine  and  of  adjusting  the  work  and  the  tools  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  requires  very  little  physical  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  operator.  The  improvements  consist  of  a  power 
tool  clamp,  the  automatic  operation  of  the  gear  segment,  a  new 
method  of  traversing  the  tailstocks,  the  tailstock  clamps  and  a 
wheel  raising  device.  .   . 

The  new  power  tool  rest  will  clamp  the  largest  tools  rigidly 
and  instantaneously  by  the  simple  opening  of  an  air  valve,  thus 
relieving  the  operator  from  all  exertion.  The  air  cylinder  which 
furni'^he^  ths  power  for  clamping  the  tool  is  a  part  of  the  lower 
member  of  the  tool  rest.  The  piston  working  in  the  cylinder 
forces  a  wedge  between  a  lower  fixed  roller  and  an  upper  roller 
on  the  lever  end  of  the  clamp  itself.  The  strain  on  the  tool 
incident  to  the  cut  is  not  carried  back  to  the  elastic  medium  in 


The  fact  that  about  two  years  hence  the  British  post  office  is 
to  take  over  and  nationalize  the  tntirc  telephone  system  of 
the  United  Kingdom  makes  pertinent  a  review  of  the  results 
which  have  been  attained  in  10  years  of  a  government 
monopoly  of  the  telegraph  system.  When  the  British  tele- 
grapiis  were  nationalized,  in  1870,  it  was  confidently  estimated 
that  the  service  would  be  self-supporting  and  more ;  but  the 
40  years  of  operation  show  a  total  deficit  of  nearly  $87,500.- 
000  for  interest,  for  capital  cxpcndiluns,  and  for  excess  cost 
of  operation  over  receipts,  in  other  words,  more  than  $'2,000.- 
000  a  yrar  has  been  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers 
to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  a  state  owned  and  operated  telegraph 
system.  At  present  the  deficit  is  more  than  $-1,200,000  a  year. 
Interest  on  the  investment  is  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
hut  even  thus  the  post  office  is  unable  to  make  the  telegraphs 
pay  expenses.  The  reason  for  this  unsatisfactory  showing  is 
chiefly  the  iinprogrcssivc  and  extravagant  method  of  conducting 
litisincss   under  govrrnmnit  control.— /Vr«'    York   Tribune. 


Screw   Adjusted,  Air  Operated   Tool   Rest. 

the  cylinder.  When  the  rollers  arc  forced  apart  by  the  piston 
wedge,  they  remain  in  that  position  whether  the  pressure  is  main- 
tained in  the  cvlindcr  or  not ;  thus  the  clamp  is  a  positive  lock. 
The  rest  is  entirely  open  at  the  side  and  the  tools  are  readily 
changed  without  any  movement  to  the  slide;  in  fact  with  no 
extra  manipulation  of  any  kind.  The  power  cylinder,  being  pact 
of  the  tool  rest    offers  no  obstruction  to  the  view  Of  the  work. 

The  gear  segment  is  automatically  left  in  an  open  position 
when  the  wheels  are  rolled  out  of  the  lathe.  The  axle  of  the 
next  pair  of  wheels,  when  it  is  rolled  in.  strikes  a  projection  on 
the  underside  of  the  segment,  tripping  a  latch,  held  in  Position 
by  a  spring  and  forces  the  segment  to  drop  into  place.  A  heavy 
latch  which  may  he  seen  in  the  ilhisfration.  holds  the  segment 
in  its  working  position  until  it  is  again  released  by  the  ax'e  when 
the  wheels  ar<-  taken  out.  This  not  only  greatly  reduces  the 
time  required  for  putting  the  gear  segment  m  and  out  of  place, 
but  eliminates  all  manual  labor  on  the  part  of  the  operator 

Much  of  the  time  and  practically  all  the  labor  required  for 
moving  the  tailstocks  back  and  forth  have  been  eliminated  by  the 
use  of   pneumatic  cylinders,  which  arc  operated  by  conveniently 

located  valves.  ,  .  ,  •       . 

The  lateral  pressure  on  the  wheels,  as  a  result  of  taking  heavy 
roughing  cuts,  lends  to  cause  the  tailstocks  to  slide  on  the  bed, 
necessitating  the  use  of   four  heavy  T-bolts  to  hold  cadi  tail- 
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Pond   42-in.  Car  Wheel    Lathe. 


Rolling  Wheels  Out  of   Pond   Car  Wheel   Lathe. 

Ti-emciif    oi    dri-.ing   gear    is    automatically   oficned   and   held   ol-en 
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stock  in  position  after  it  has  been  adjusted.  The  time  and  labor 
incident  to  tightening  and  loosening  these  T  bolts  has  been 
reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity  through  the  use  of  pneumatic 
pistons  on  each  taiistock  which  are  controlled  from  a  convenient 
location.  The  downward  thrust  of  the  piston  operates  power- 
ful levers  on  either  side  of  the  taiistock,  the  rocking  movement 
of  which  draw  up  the  heavy  sliding  T  bolts  and  hold  the  tail- 
stock  securely  in  position  when  taking  the  heaviest  cuts. 

Improvised  skids  have  heretofore  been  used  to  lift  the  axle 
to  the  position  where  the  tailstocks  could  run  to  the  centers. 
The  wheels  are  now  run  into  the  machine  on  two  light  rails 
which  extend  to  the  center  of  the  lathe ;  two  pistons,  operated 
by  power  and  underneath  the  ends  of  the  rails,  raise  the  wheels 
with  their  axle  to  the  centers  of  the  face  plates.  They  can 
be  raised  and  lowered  quickly  and  accurately  by  the  simple 
movement  of  a  valve.  The  rails  are  specially  constructed  to  be 
as  light  as  possible  and  are  movable  so  that  they  will  not  inter- 
fere when  cleaning  out  the  chips. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  results  of  a  day's  run  made 
at  the  West  Albany  shops  of  the  Xew  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River,  using  a  machine  of  this  design  in  turning  36-in.  Krupp 
and  Paige  wheels.  The  average  time  for  turning  was  17  min, 
58  sec,  and  the  total  for  33  pairs  was  9  hrs.  53  min. 
-Time- 
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Four-Speed    Belt    Variator, 

The  illustration  shows  a  new  multi-speed  planer  made  by  the 
American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  is  operated 
by  this  company's  new  four-speed  belt  variator. 

The  f')tir  speeds  are  obtained  through  a  pair  of  opposed  four- 
step  cone  pulleys,  belt  operated,  the  whole  being  mounted  upon 
a  substantial  platform  on  the  top  of  the  housing.  The  variator 
provides  a  range  of  speeds  intended  to  cover  the  most  exacting 
requirements,  which,  with  the  constant  high  speed  return  of 
the  platen,  insures  great  working  economy. 

The  drive  has  two  distinct  and  necessary  advantages  over  the 
«ear  drive,  viz.  :  simplicity  of  design  and  freedom  from  destrtic- 
tive  vibration.  There  are  no  change  gears  to  break,  stick  to 
or  |ut  the  shafts,  noi  trfiublcsoiiic  frictions  to  wear  and  to  be 
:*diusted,  no  jaw  clutches  to  be  damaged  or  broken,  and  no  large 
reservoir  from  which  the  oil  often  splashes  and  leaks  over  the 
machine.  This  machine  is  therefore  free  from  the  constant 
noise  antl  vibration  of  the  gear-driven  type. 

A  pair  of  belt  forks  arc  moved  alternately  along  guide  rods  hy 
a  iwir  of  cylindrical  capis,  which  revolve  alternately  through 
the  medium  of  a  set  tif  intermittent  gears  operated  by  a  hand- 
wheel.  One  rcvr)ltition  of  this  wheel  shifts  the  belt  from  one 
step  to  another,  a  pin  indicating  (he  complete  revolution.  The 
cam  rolls  have  spiral  slots  milled  in  their  [icnplieries.  each  belt 
fork  being  moved  along  the  gtiiile  rods  bv  a  rolU-r  operating  in 
the  spiral  slots  The  relation  between  the  cams  and  forks  is 
so  arranged  that  the  latter  will  shift  the  belt  from  the  high  step 


of  the  cone  before  placing  it  on  the  high  step  of  the  opposing  one. 

The  tension  of  the  belt  is  maintained  by  the  vertical  lever  at 
the  rear,  operating  in  the  radial  slot.  This  lever  is  of  conven- 
ient height  and  operates  a  pair  of  bell  cranks  through  link 
connections.  The  bell  cranks  serve  as  levers  to  guide  the  driven 
cone  toward  the  driver,  thus  slackening  the  belt.  This  feature, 
together  with  the  mechanical  belt  shifting  device,  and  the  fact 
that  the  steps  of  the  pulleys  are  beveled  on  the  edges,  permits 
of  easily  making  rapid  changes  of  speed,  even  though  the  belt 
be  very  wide.  After  it  is  placed  for  the  desired  speed,  it  is 
tightened  by  moving  the  hand  lever  to  the  point  where  tension 
is  sufficient  for  the  work.  The  dri\en  cone  being  moved  toward 
the  driver,  carrying  the  planer  driving  belts,  is  a  distinct  feature, 
inasmuch  as  the  tension  of  the  vertical  belts  is  not  disturbed 
when  making  speed  changes,  and  flying  off  is  overcome. 

.Ml  shafts  in  this  variator  are  of  large  diameter,  accurately 
ground  and  run  in  massive  phosphor  bronze  journals,  lubri- 
cated by  the  ring  or  dynamo  system  of  oiling.  The  journals  are 
supplied  with  liberal  oil  wells  and  return  ducts,  the  idea  being 
to  prevent  the  oil   from  escaping  and  coming  into  contact  with 
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the  belts.     All  the  bearings  used  are  of  the  ball  and  socket  type. 

.Ml  speed  changes  are  made  without  stopping  the  machine. 
The  driving  pulleys  have  flywheel  rims,  the  momentum  of  which 
reduces  all  shocks  to  the  driving  mechanism  due  to  intermittent 
cutting  and  reversing,  also  insuring  a  steady,  even  pull  at  the 
cutting.  They  are  perfectly  balanced,  running  without  vibration 
even  at  high  speeds.  The  cutting  speeds  can  be  arranged  suit- 
able to  individual  recitiirements,  but  arc  regularly  furnished  to 
provide  20-ft.,  3(lfi.,  lO-ft.  and  ."lO-ft.,  with  a  constant  return 
speed  of  about  80- ft. 

Helt  drive  is  regularly  furnished  with  this  variator,  the  tight 
and  loose  pulleys  being  applied  to  the  rear  cone  shaft.  The 
drive  can  be  obtained  direct  from  a  line  shaft,  ptovided  that  it 
has  sufficient  speed.  If  used  wirth  similar  shafts  of  about  150 
r  p.m..  an  intermediate  or  jack  shaft  is  reiiuired.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  drive  permits  convcrtiii).;  the  belt  drixe  into  a  motor 
drive  after  the  liiachiiic  is  iii.st.illcd. 

The  electric  motor  drive  furnished  by  this  variator  requires  a 
constant  speed  motor  for  cither  d.c.  or  a.c.  current.  The  motor 
is  direct  connected  to  the  variator  through  spur  gearing.  A 
starting  box  provides  all  necessary  controlling  mechanism. 
Sliiiiild  the  motor  become  dis.-dilcd,  the  driving  gear  on  the  end 
of  the  v.irialor  shaft  may  be  rc;il:ice<l  by  a  pulley  and  the  plaiici 
driven  by  a  bell  from  a  countershaft  or  another  motor. 
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ly yiANY  rumors  have  been  current  within  the  last  few  weeks 
■^'•^  of  railway  enterprises  abandoned  and  vast  retrenchments 
in  expenditures  made  because  of  political  compilations  and  fear 
of  crop  failures.  The  pictures  painted  are  dark,  and  have  led 
many  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  situation.  It  has  been  as- 
serted in  some  quarters  that  the  policy  of  the  railway  heads  is 
one  of  retaliation  for  recent  federal  legislation.  A  great  deal 
of  this  outcry  is  unwarranted.  Investigation  by  this  paper 
shows  that  on  a  majority  of  roads  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance forces  are  about  the  same  as  in  normal  years.  M.iny 
projected  enterprises  have  been  postponed  and  little  new  work 
is  being  started,  but  such  work  as  reballasting  and  relining  of 
track  are  going  on  about  as  usual,  and  the  forces  commonly 
employed  to  maintain  roadbed  and  structures  in  good  condition 
have  not  been  reduced  any  more  than  has  seemed  absolutely 
necessarj-.  The  railway  managers  are  trustees  for  their  stock- 
holders,  and   as   new    legislation    is   going   into   effect   they   are 


nctinK  an  any  priuiciil  bunincim  nun  w  )i\\  i  act  in  similar  cir- 
Minislanccs.  The  moiit  aullientic  .portn  indicate  that  there 
Mil  be  larKC  crop*.  It  is  a  mal.>.  for  rcxrct  that  so  much 
mipiirtaiil  work  hat  been  delayed,  but  if  the  crops  arc  good 
.iik!  a  more  onitcrvativc  policy  <.i  railway  regulation  prevails 
ii.ndiiions  no  doubt  will  rapidly  improve. 


WWV.H  President  Mcllcn  received  his  honorary  degree  at 
^'ale,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  stated  unofTicially  that  he 
Ki.l  the  honor  primarily  not  so  much  as  a  tribute  to  his  powers 
as  a  railway  officer,  but  rather  as  a  gifted  rhetorician.  This  year 
Harvard  honors  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  not  as  a  great  banker  and 
railway  promoter,  but  as  a  benefactor  anrl  patron  of  art.  Out- 
wardly and  officially,  President  J.  J.  Hill  gets  his  degree  from 
Vale  "straight,"  so  to  speak — that  is,  as  an  upbuilder  of  a  great 
railway  system.  Hut  behind  his  degree,  as  an  arriere  pensee 
and  reserved  thought,  is  his  recent  excursion  into  economic 
literature  and  the  national  problem  of  bucolic  production.  The 
three  honorary  degrees,  taken  together  as  bestowed  by  our  two 
great  eastern  universities,  suggest  a  keynote  of  scholastic  policy. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  big  railway  man  should  master  the  phys- 
ical, and  upbuild  mighty  systems  of  transportation.  lie  must 
blend  with  it  also  an  ingredient  of  "culture"  and  reach  out  into 
esthetics,  into  ethics,  into  economics  on  a  national  scale,  and 
into  the  rest  of  cultured  arcanum.  All  this  has  the  true  Au- 
gustan and  Caesaric  smack.  Great  bankers,  now  in  bud,  clerking 
it  in  the  Street,  and  embryo  railway  sovereigns,  toting  the  sur- 
veyor's rod,  will  take  notice  and  inform  themselves  early  of 
Phidias  and  Demosthenes  and  the  ultimate  value  of  the  fourth 
dimension.  Chancellor  Day,  of  Syracuse,  and  other  exponents 
of  the  higher  education  accused  of  hunting  overmuch  the  ole- 
aginous dollar  will  take  the  lesson  to  heart  when  Yale  and 
Harvard  tell  us  that  the  thought  of  the  ultimate  benefaction  per- 
ishes save  as  it  is  allied  with  mental  culture,  and  that  Minerva, 
not  Vulcan,  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  railway  directorates. 
And,  incidentally,  the  Chicago  undergraduates'  doxology,  be- 
ginning "Praise  John,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  must  be 
amended  along  less  secular  and  more  artistic  lines. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT,  after  an  extended  conference  at  Beverly 
*■  last  Friday  with  Chairman  Knapp  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  let  it  be  known  that  the  added  authority  given 
to  the  commission  by  the  new  law  "is  not  to  be  used  arbitrarily 
or  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  railways  in  the  conduct  of 
their  legitimate  business.  The  power  to  suspend  new  rates 
is  to  be  used  only  in  exceptional  cases.  *  *  *  Chairman 
Knapp  declared  that  there  was  nothing  on  the  face  of  things 
to  show  that  the  new  rates  [recently  proposed  by  the  roads] 
were  unjust  or  unreasonable.  The  power  of  suspension  will 
be  applied  only  to  rates  where  a  preliminary  hearing  gives  indi- 
cation that  they  are  excessive.  It  is  not  believed  that  in  any 
case  will  it  be  necessary  to  avail  of  the  full  limit  of  eleven 
months  allowed  under  the  law.  *  *  *  Stock  manipulators  in 
Wall  street,  the  administration  has  been  informed,  were  at- 
tempting to  trade  upon  the  doubts  as  to  what  the  commission 
will  do  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation  to  their  own 
advantage.  It  was  never  intended  that  the  new  law  should  be 
a  club  or  that  it  should  be  made  the  means  of  profit-taking  by 
'bears'  in  the  market.  The  commission  will  not  'run  amuck' 
and  will  do  nothing  to  jeopardize  the  interests  of  investors." 
These  quotations  are  from  a  statement  evidently  framed  by 
the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
official;  but  they  may  be  called  pretty  nearly  official,  and  they 
will  raise  a  number  of  queries.  The  last  part  of  the  statement 
gives  evidence  of  good  sense;  but  how  about  the  "insurgents," 
who  put  into  the  law  that  clause  requiring  the  railways  to  prove 
the  reasonableness  of  every  proposed  increase  in  rates?  Chair- 
man Knapp  has  ample  facts  to  warrant  him  in  his  assumption 
that  an  increase  at  the  present  time  is  reasonable;  but  the 
clause  referred  to  would  seem  to  require  him  to  assume  that 
it  is  unreasonable— and  let  the  railways  demolish  the  assump- 
tion if  they  can.  .\gain,  Chairman  Knapp  is  not  the  whole 
commission.     President  Taft.  already  criticised  for  telling  Con- 
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;.gressmen  what  they  must  think,  seems  to  be  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  Chairman  Knapp !  Some  of  the  correspondents  seem 
to  think  that  there  is  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
a  strong  radical  element  opposed  to  the  moderate  views  of  the 
•chairman.  We  believe  in  the  fair  attitude  of  the  commission 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the  pessimist  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  hot  weather  to  work  his  evil  purposes;  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  Beverly  is  a  long  distance  from  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin. 


THE  WESTERN   FREIGHT   RATES  CASES. 

■nPHE  various  cases  involving  the  freight  rates  of  the  trans- 
■*■  continental  railways  into  the  western  intermountain  countrj' 
are  the  most  important  ever  heard  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  point  both  of  the  principles  involved  and  of  the 
amount  of  money  at  stake.  Shippers  and  railways  have  awaited 
the  decisions  with  intense  interest  and  anxiety.  The  six  opin- 
ions rendered  last  week  in  these  cases  were  received  with  vary- 
ing thoughts  and  emotions  by  the  numerous  carriers  and  the 
many  communities  affected.  The  consensus  of  sentiment  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  western  rate  situation,  who  are 
competent  to  apply  the  principles  of  railway  economics  to  it, 
and  who  try  to  appraise  the  commission's  course  without  preju- 
dice, probably  is  that  it  has  tried  hard,  ably  and  conscientiously 
to  deal  equitably  between  the  shippers  and  the  railways,  and 
that  developments  will  show  that  it  has  arbitrated  with  approxi- 
mate justice  between  them. 

The  principles  on  which  its  orders  are  based  seem  open  to 
very  little  criticism.  The  first  of  the  proceedings  in  question 
begun  was  that  of  Spokane.  The  commission,  in  the  opinion 
rendered  by  it  in  this  case  in  the  spring  of  1909,  gave  the  im- 
pression that  it  held  the  rates  to  Spokane  unreasonable  on  the 
ground  that  the  earnings  of  the  Xorthern  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern  were  excessive.  In  the  opinion  on  the  Spokane  case 
rendered  last  week  the  commission  repudiates  this  impression 
as  "an  entire  misconception."  It  states  that  it  inquired  into  the 
financi-al  conditions  of  these  companies  to  ascertain  w-hether 
their  rates  constitutionally  could  be  reduced,  not  whether  they 
should  be.  Having  found  that  their  earnings  were  so  large 
that  their  rates  could  be  reduced  without  confiscation,  it  ordered 
reductions,  not  merely  because  it  considered  the  revenues  of 
the  carriers  excessive  and  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  them, 
but  because  in  its  judgment  the  rates  themselves  were  exorbi- 
tant as  measured  by  the  cost  and  the  value  of  the  services  ren- 
dered for  them,  the  density  of  the  traffic,  the  rates  charged  by 
other  railways  on  like  commodities  under  similar  conditions, 
etc.  This  emphatic  disavowal  of  any  intention  to  rule  that  the 
rates  of  a  railway  should  or  may  be  reduced  solely  because  its 
profits  are  large  is  gratifying. 

While  the  commission  concedes  that,  where  water  competition 
is  controlling,  the  railways  are  justified  by  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  charging  a  higher  rate  for 
a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul,  it  shows  a  tendency  to  deny 
the  force  of  water  competition  on  the  Pacific  coast,  especially 
in  the  opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane  in  the  case  of  Railroad 
Commission  of  Nevada  vs.  Southern  Pacific,  which  in  this  re- 
spect seems  in  marked  contrast  to  the  tone  of  the  opinion  ren- 
dered by  Commissioner  Prouty  in  the  Spokane  case  a  year  ago. 
There  is  also  a  very  interesting  paragraph  bearing  on  this  phase 
of  the  matter  in  the  opinion  just  rendered  by  Commissioner 
Prouty  in  the  Spokane  case. 

"If,"  Mid  fVimmi'nionfr  I'routy,  "we  wfrc  free"  (that  ia,  not  trammeled 
hy  pnM  deci»iiin<i  iif  the  Supreme  Court)  "to  take  into  account  all  the  com- 
pnilivp  cunrjitinnii  exinting  Imth  cant  and  west  and  to  dclcrinine  what,  in  the 
IiKhl  of  all  thr^e  condition*,  would  be  n  jui«t  and  reasonable  relation  between 
the  ratei  to  Seattle  and  Spokane,  a  somewhat  different  f|ue5tion  would  be 
preiented." 

The  new  Mann-Klkins  act  frees  the  commission  from  the 
trntnmcls  ptit  on  it  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
apparently  gives  it  unlimited  discretion  to  determine  when  a 
higher  rate  may  be  charged  for  a  short  than  for  a  long  haul 
Does   the   statement   quoted    signify   that   the   commission,   with 


its  new  powers  may  change  its  attitude  toward  the  long-and- 
short-haul  matter? 

Sound  principles  are  very  important  things.  They  are  not 
less  important  in  rate  making  and  rate  regulation  than  in  other 
matters  of  moment.  But  in  practical  affairs  ability  to  formu- 
late correct  principles  is  less  vital  than  sound  judgment  in  ap- 
plying them.  The  managements  of  the  transcontinental  lines 
are  less  interested  at  present  in  the  abstract  principles  enun- 
ciated by  the  commission  than  in  the  heavy  reductions  in  rates 
which  the  commission  believes  should  be  made  to  give  proper 
effect  to  those  principles.  The  proposed  reductions  in  class 
rates  from  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  rivers 
to  Spokane,  Utah  common  points  and  other  places  similarly 
situated  are  from  8  to  20  per  cent.,  and  even  greater  cuts  in 
commodity  rates  to  intermountain  points  are  proposed.  Reduc- 
tions of  20  per  cent,  are  also  proposed  in  the  so-called  "dis- 
tributive" rates  eastward  from  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and 
other  Pacific  coast  points.  For  some  of  the  foregoing  reduc- 
tions no  date  is  fixed  and  no  order  is  now  made.  The  roads 
are  required  to  furnish  an  accurate  account  for  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September,  or  for  such  other  representative 
months  as  may  be  determined  on  by  the  commission  after  con- 
ference with  them,  showing  the  difference  between  the  earnings 
on  traffic  actually  moved  under  present  rates  and  what  the 
earnings  w^ould  have  been  had  the  proposed  rates  been  in  effect. 
When  the  commission  has  this  data  it  will  make  its  final  orders. 
By  far  the  most  drastic  reductions  proposed — and  these  reduc- 
tions are  ordered  to  be  made  effective  on  October  1 — are  those 
in  the  rates  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to 
Reno,  Nev.,  which  are  cut  approximately  33  1/3  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  rates  from  the  east  to  Nevada,  which  are  cut  50  per  cent. 
The  latter  reductions  also  will  be  felt  mainly  by  the  Southern 
Pacific.  The  commission  found  that  the  rates  from  Sacramento 
to  Reno  are  the  highest  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  rates 
from  the  east  to  Nevada  are  the  highest  for  long  hauls  in  the 
United  States. 

No  one  is  surprised  that  the  commission  decided  on  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  rates  to  the  western  intermountain 
territory,  and  particularly  in  those  from  both  the  east  and  the 
west  to  Nevada.  All  these  rates  were  made  when  both  trans- 
portation and  industrial  conditions  in  the  section  affected  were 
widely  different  from  what  they  are  now.  In  consequence  of 
these  changes  of  conditions  many  of  the  rates  had  become 
plainly  too  high.  The  only  question  was  as  to  how  great  re- 
ductions would  be  required.  Whether  those  ordered  and  those 
the  commission  has  indicated  it  probably  will  order  are  too 
drastic — and  they  are  drastic,  indeed — can  be  best  determined 
by  the  three  months'  record  which  the  commission  directs  to 
be  kept.  Even  if  the  reductions  finally  ordered  are  substantially 
less  than  those  now  proposed,  the  earnings  of  the  railways  are 
sure  to  be  materially  curtailed.  But  this  curtailment  of  earnings 
is  apt  to  be  temporary.  For  irrigation,  the  growth  of  mining 
development  and  the  influx  of  population  are  causing  a  rapid 
increase  in  traffic  in  the  West  which  will  in  a  comparatively 
few  years  repair  the  breach  made  in  railway  earnings,  if  it  is 
not  too  large. 

On  the  whole,  the  opinions  in  these  cases  should,  it  would 
seem,  inspire  optimism  rather  than  pessimism  about  the  future 
of  railway  regulation  and  railway  tlcvelopment.  They  have 
been  interpreted  in  some  ([uarters  to  indicate  that  the  commis- 
sion is  pretty  sure  not  to  allow  reasonable  advances  in  freight 
rates  in  other  parts  of  llie  country.  This  is  not  a  fair  view. 
While  most  of  the  rales  to  the  ICast  on  the  products  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  western  intermountain  country  are  low, 
the  rates  both  westbound  and  eastbound  into  the  intermountain 
territory  have  been  relatively  liigli — some  of  them  exceedingly 
so.  The  commission  might,  tlierefore,  without  inconsistency, 
order  reductions  in  these  rates,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  ad- 
vances in  the  much  lower  rates  of  titc  carriers  farther  cast. 
That  it  clearly  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  general  tendency  of 
rales  may  have  to  be  upward  rather  than  downward  in   future 
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is    iiulicatcd    by    st.itrinciit.s    iii    tin-    opinion    \>y    C'onniiiiiitioncr 
Pronty  in  tlic  Salt  Lake  t  asc. 

"It  in  well  iiii.liriilnod."  iiaiil  Mr.    rmiilv,  "lliai  ill  rrinil    yr«i«  llirrc  haa 

brrii  a  ctititiiiiioiin  ntlvanrr  in  tlir  piiocn  of  nin«t  matrriulii  und  itipplici  utcd 

4n    runalrticliiiK   oiul   opcratiiig    a    railway,   that    tlicrr    Imi   lirrn    a    cniiiitanl 

Irndrncy  to  advance  waRci,  and  that  all  Ihii  hat  tended  tn  iticrctM  the  coit 

of  oiH-ration.       I'luui   the  olhrr   hand,  there  has  heen  n  utrady  iinprovrmenl 

III   ihr  niriliod  of  haiullinK   firiKht:     Irains  arc  loiiRcr;   cam  are   larurr  and 

ni'Tc  lieavily   Kiaded;    Kradcs  air  rasirr;     the  amount  hauled  by  a  given  en- 

.    i<    is  greater;     the  drnsity  of  traffic  is  much  Kreater.       All  this  teiidii  to 

hue   Ihr  cxpeiiHe   of   transportation.       These   two   nets  of   caiinei  work   in 

"■ite  direction!)  and  lend  to  balance  one  another.      It  ii  nut  certain  what 

not  result  has  been  at  any  lime  in  the  past  or  is  to-day.      It  is  probable 

ili.ii  at  the  ontset  the  economics  of  operation  more  than  ontweiKhed  the  in 

ir.ised  cost   of  labor   and    supplies,  but   that   of   late   the   reverse    has   been 

.      .     .      It    is  evident   that  the   total   result  to   net    revenues    from   the 

i.ition  of  these  conflicting  causes  cannot  be   foretold    with   accuracy.       It 

I  rhaps  probable  that  the  effect  of  increased  wages  ,-iiul  increased  cost  of 

•lies   will  be    more  seriously    felt    in   the   future  than    it   has   been   in  the 

litis  fair,  accurate,  judicious  diagnosis  of  tlic  transportation 
sittiation  sliows  tliat,  wliatever  may  be  the  attitude  of  the  ship- 
pers, tlie  commission  refuses  to  turn  its  back  on  the  conditions 
-confronting  tlic  managctnents  of  railways,  and  encourages  hope 
tiiat  it  wil'l  spare  no  ciTort  to  deal  f.iirly  willi  the  rorul* 


PREMIUMS  FOR  GOOD  WORKMANSHIP  ON  NEW  LOCOMOTIVES. 

A  MOTIVE  power  officer  who  has  charge  of  a  large  equip- 
-'*■  ment,  which  is  being  continually  augmented  by  the  pur- 
<:hasc  of  new  engines  in  large  numbers,  said  recently  that  the  thing 
most  prominently  in  his  mind  at  present  is  the  "poor  quality  of 
the  locomotives  we  are  getting  from  the  builders  and  their  failure 
to  go  into  regular  service  without  expensive  alterations  and 
repairs."  This  is  not  a  new  condition  with  respect  to  American 
locomotives,  and  it  is  one  which  is  becoming  more  serious  as 
locomotives  are  ordered  in  larger  numbers,  and  the  expense  of 
taking  them  down  and  repairing  details  of  large  dimensions 
iiecoincs  heavier.  The  continuous  service  of  these  large  machines 
means  so  much  in  tonnage  hauled  and  money  earned,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  losses  are  so  great  when  they  are  laid  up  for 
repairs,  that  a  large  price  can  be  profitably  paid  for  them  to 
secure  good  workmanship  in  their  original  construction.  Loco- 
motives arc  usually  bought  in  anticipation  of  a  season  of  heavy 
traffic,  and  when  they  are  placed  in  service  there  is  commonly  a 
period  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  season  when  their  weak  points 
are  being  continually  brought  out  by  failures  which  require  them 
to  be  laid  off  for  repairs. 

The  fact  that  locomotives  are  built  under  the  inspection  of 
the  representative  of  the  railway  and  accepted  by  him  relieves 
the  builder  in  a  measure  of  further  responsibility.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  this  inspection  at  the  works  is  inadequate, 
ineffective,  and  does  not  secure  for  the  purchaser  immunity  for 
the  very  defects  which  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  The  average 
inspector  soon  succumbs  to  the  charm  of  the  shop  superintendent, 
who  finds  for  him  outside  attractions  which  are  pleasanter  than 
the  grime  and  clatter  of  the  busy  shop.  Even  if  he  is  most  faith- 
ful to  his  duties,  where  several  inspectors  are  employed  at  one 
shop  they  cannot  compass  the  numerous  operations  in  the  var'ous 
shops  which  go  to  make  up  the  complicated  mass  of  details  that 
are  finally  assembled  in  a  finished  locomotive.  While  this  in- 
spection may  be  useful  in  a  way,  it  should  not  relieve  the  builder 
from  responsibility  for  the  successful  performance  of  the  initial 
mileage  of  the  locomotive  in  regular  heavy  service,  as  it  is  in 
this  period  that  most  of  the  defects  of  construction  and  ma- 
terials are  usually  revealed. 

Almost  all  other  large  machines,  or  engines,  are  purchased 
under  some  form  of  guirantee  which  includes  continuous  per- 
formance under  heavy  duty.  A  driving  wheel  lathe  is  bought 
with  a  guarantee  that  it  will  turn  a  given  number  of  worn  tires 
in  a  given  time  and  continue  to  do  this  for  a  definite  period. 
The  same  is  true  of  axle  lathes  and  boring  machines,  and  the 
failure  of  the  machine  would  soon  cause  it  to  be  thrown  back 
on  the  hands  of  the  builder.  No  such  thing  is  ever  done  with 
locomotives  which  break  down  from  numerous  failures  in  their 


lirst  week'*  or  nioiith'*  performance,  yet  it  would  seem  that 
»uch  an  nKrcrnicnt  ought  to  be  feasible  and  practicable.  Large 
pumping  etiginei  for  city  water  works  arc  purchased  under  a 
Kiiiraiiire  for  iiiccrsitfiil  pcrforinaiice  under  heavy  duty,  and  th<ir 
economical  prrformancc  in  rendering  a  given  duty  for  a  very  low 
coal  coiisiiinption  is  also  Kiiarantced  to  the  purchaser.  Large 
.tlcainship.s  and  men  of-war  arc  given  a  thorough  trial  at  sea 
before  they  are  accepted,  during  which  their  construction  anrl 
ihc  quality  of  the  materials  used  arc  thoroughly  tested.  Vessels 
for  the  navy  are  bought  under  contract  which  includes  a  bonus 
to  the  builder  for  each  ktiot  they  exceed  a  given  speed  on 
measured  trial  trips,  and  this  stress  to  which  both  engines  and 
boilers  are  subjected  in  order  to  attain  or  exceed  the  specified 
speed  is  such  as  to  determine  whether  the  quality  of  materials 
and  workmanship  are  good  or  poor. 

This  suggests  that  it  ought  to  be  practicable  for  locomotive 
builders  to  guarantee  the  initial  mileage  of  engines,  under 
regular  service  during  a  given  period  and  be  responsible  for 
the  principal  repairs  required  during  that  period.  For  freight 
engines  this  might  be  2,.500  miles,  while  hauling  the  tonnage 
to  which  the  locomotives  are  adapted,  and  for  passenger  en- 
gines it  might  be  5,000  miles,  while  hauling  the  tonnage  of 
cars  and  maintaining  the  speeds  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. The  ordinary  repairs  for  which  the  railway  is  re- 
sponsible during  this  period  can  easily  be  obtained  from 
records  already  at  hand ;  the  additional  expenses  due  to  poor 
design,  poor  workmanship  or  defective  materials  should  be 
paid  by  the  builder.  As  an  inducement  to  the  builder  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  his  output  a  premium  might  be  paid  for 
locomotives  which  perform  their  initial  guaranteed  mileage 
without  exceeding  the  normal  cost  of  repairs,  and  it  might 
be  advisable  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  locomotives  purchased 
under  the  guarantee  of  mileage.  Figures  could  easily  be  ob- 
tained to  show  that  even  if  these  premiums  and  extra  prices 
reached  a  substantial  amount,  the  policy  suggested  would  be 
economical  for  the  railway,  not  only  because  of  the  saving  in 
repairs,  but  also  because  of  the  larger  earnings  derived  from 
the  use  of  a  locomotive  which  is  able  to  perform  its  regular 
service  without  frequent  shoppings.  The  carrying  out  of  this 
policy  would  involve  the  presence  of  more  men  from  the 
works  on  the  engines  during  their  initial  service.  They  could 
have  general  charge  of  a  group  of  engines  and  keep  a  record 
of  their  performances  and  repairs.  These  representatives  of 
the  manufacturers  now  see  that  the  new  engine  is  properly 
set  up  and  started  out  empty  or  with  a  light  train,  but  when 
the  serious  work  of  regular  service  is  begun  and  the  engine 
breaks  down  under  heavy  duty  their  responsibilitj-  has  ended 
and  they  have  gone  elsewhere.  Under  the  proposed  system 
they  would  stand  by  their  guns  in  the  heavy  stress  of  severe 
service  and  the  information  gained  by  the  experience  should 
be  valuable  to  their  employers,  the  locomotive  builders.  The 
mileage  guarantee  system  would  develop  a  code  of  ru'es  which 
would  designate  the  kinds  of  repairs  for  which  railways  are 
responsible  and  those  for  which  the  builders  are  responsible 
and  the  conditions  which  determine  when  either  party  should 
pay  the  bill.  The  accounts  necessary  for  adjusting  these 
bills  could  be  kept  as  accurately  and  honestly  by  the  railways 
as  by  the  locomotive  builders  when  they  repair  worn  loco- 
motives; and  experience  in  the  repair  of  foreign  freight  cars 
under  the  M.  C.  B.  interchange  rules  shows  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  adjust  claims  for  locomotive  repairs  at  a  foreign 
shop. 

•\n  offer  trom  a  locomotive  company  to  make  a  guarantee 
of  initial  repairs  would  be  welcomed  by  the  railways  and 
should  secure  an  abundance  of  orders  at  profitable  prices 
which  would  pay  the  extra  expense  involved  and  save  money 
to  the  railways.  The  subject  in  general  involves  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  parts  of  new  locomotives  which  usually  fail  or 
cause  engine  delays  during  the  first  month  of  their  service, 
the  cause  of  such  failures  and  the  best  remedy.  It  will  be 
found  that  many  of  these  defects  are  common  to  all  types  of 
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locomotives,  and  for  all  lines,  and  that  an  earnest  effort  to 
correct  them  would  result  in  large  savings.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  receive  from  mechanical  officers  and  locomotive  builders 
opinions  relating  to  the  premium  system  for  new  locomotives  as 
here  proposed  and  suggestions  as  to  how  it  could  best  be  worked 
out. 


THE     ELECTRIFICATION     OF    RAILWAYS.* 


SJ^tter^  to  the  Sdttor. 


DEPRECIATION    RESERVES. 


June   4,    1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  R.mlway  Age  Gazette: 

I  have  carefully  read  the  article  of  Henry  L.  Gray  and  your 
editorial  comment  in  your  issue  of  May  27  upon  the  subject 
of  depreciation.  Upon  the  whole,  I  incline  to  Mr.  Gray's  view. 
I  beg  to  take  issue  with  you  upon  the  point  you  make  that 
the  amount  charged  to  depreciation  should  fluctuate  according 
to  the  perhaps  arbitrary  views  of  an  executive  officer  in  what 
you  term  "fat"  and  "lean"  years. 

The  instrumentalities  of  railway  operation  require  renewal 
from  (a)  failure  by  usage  and  (h)  failure  by  decaj-.  As  aptly 
put  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  function  of  depreciation  is  to  keep  capital 
alive.  Decay  is  continuous  and  is  a  function  of  time,  and 
therefore  should  be  charged  out  monthly  the  same  as  interest  on 
bonds.  It  is  not  permitted  to  defer  interest  charges ;  why 
should  it  be  permitted  to  defer  depreciation  charges?  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  "fat"  and  "lean"  juggling  of  depreciation  affords 
a  harmful  incentive.  For  instance,  a  new  general  manager  with 
an  eye  single  to  "making  a  record"  might  reduce  depreciation 
charges  for  a  time  (if  the  law  would  so  permit,  of  course),  and 
make  an  excellent  apparent  showing.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  his  engines,  cars,  etc.,  would  require  renewal,  with  in- 
sufficient money  set  aside  for  their  depreciation.  While  they 
were  wearing  out,  the  surplus  in  all  probability  would  be  "kept 
within  proper  bounds"  by  numerous  rate  reductions  by  the 
various  commissions,  based  upon  the  apparent  low  cost  of  oper- 
ation on  account  of  low  depreciation  charges  made  during  that 
period.  Additional  capital  would  then  be  the  only  hope,  and 
then  charges  on  watered  stock,  short  time  notes,  etc. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  capitalization  on 
many  railways  would  be  lower  to-day  if  capital  had  not  been 
systematically  stifled  in  years  past  by  the  failure  to  make 
sufficient  depreciation  charges  or  any  at  all.  The  regular  reserva- 
tion of  amounts  from  earnings  for  renewals  of  wornout  equip- 
ment, rails,  etc.,  is  rational,  scientific  and  conservative,  and  if 
followed  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  stockholder,  the 
public  and  the  railway.  When  depreciation  is  not  charged,  the 
public  early  receives  the  benefit  of  rates  that  are  too  low. 
This  frequently  breeds  a  mushroom  development,  which  is  later 
retarded  when  the  weight  of  increased  capitalization  must  be 
borne.  general    superintendent. 


Hallimorc.  Md.,  May  31,   lUlO. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

The  article  by  Henry  L.  Gray  on  the  "Necessity  of  Deprecia- 
tion Reserves"  in  your  issue  of  May  27  contains  the  st.irtling 
statement  that  alt  new  tics  placed  in  the  road  should  be  charged 
to  depreciation.  It  would  seem  that  such  a  statement  implies 
imperfect  apprehension  of  the  difference  between  depreciation 
and  renewals.  A  charge  for  depreciation  is  to  take  care  of  wear 
and  tear  which  cannot  be  provided  for  in  any  other  way;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  gradual  wearing  thin  of  a  locomotive  boiler, 
of  which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Malil  might  make  a  special  note, 
haying  in  mind  a  recent  statement  of  his  that  locomotives 
arc  turned  out  of  shop  after  thorough  repairs  as  good  as  new. 
There  is  no  depreciation  of  this  nature  in  respect  of  tics.  When 
a  tie  is  replaced  it  is  replaced  in  all  its  parts  and  the  new 
tie  is  as  good  as  the  old  tie  ever  was. 

H  a  company  likes  to  reserve  something  for  tie  renewals 
and  charge  new  tics  put  to  use  against  the  reserve  that  is  quite 
another   thing.  m.    n.   wild. 


BY    GEORGE    WKSTINGHOUSE, 
President.  A.   S.   M.   E. 

Believing  unreservedly  that  the  increased  capacity  of  a  rail- 
way  and  its  station,  the  economies  of  operation,  and  other  ad- 
vantages will  bring  about  gradually  the  systematic  electrificatioi> 
of  steam  railways,  my  wish  is  that  the  progress  of  the  art  may 
not  be  hampered  and  such  electrification  of  our  main  lines  de- 
layed or  rendered  unprofitable  by  mistakes  which  experience^ 
judgment  and  foresight  may  enable  us  to  avoid.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion in  this  paper  to  direct  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the 
very  early  selection  of  a  comprehensive  electrical  system  em- 
bracing fundamental  standards  of  construction  which  must  be 
accepted  by  all  railway  companies  in  order  to  insure  a  continu- 
ance of  that  interchange  of  traffic  which,  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, has  become  practically  universal,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  transportation  companies  and  of  the  public. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  electrification  of  standard  railways 
is  no  longer  the  engineering  problem  of  developing  a  locomo- 
tive and  an  electrical  system  which  will  operate  trains,  but  it  is- 
a  broad  question  of  financial  and  general  policy  of  far-reaching 
scope,  considering  the  future  electrification  of  railways  in  gen- 
eral as  distinguished  from  isolated  cases  of  limited  extent,  and 
requiring  a  combination  of  the  highest  engineering  and  com- 
mercial skill. 

Requirements  jor  Interchange  of  Traffic. — To  insure  inter- 
change of  traffic  the  fundamental  requirements,  so  far  as  opera- 
tion by  steam  is  concerned,  with  full  regard  for  safety,  speed 
and  comfort,  are  very  few  in  number,  and  are  covered  by  the 
following : 

a  A  standard  gage  of  track. 

b  A  standard  or  interchangeable  type  of  coupling  for  ve- 
hicles. 
c  A  uniform  interchangeable  type  of  brake  apparatus. 
d  Interchangeable  heating  apparatus.  . 

e  A  uniform  system  of  train  signals.  I 

The  additional  fundamental  requirements  for  electrically  op- 
erated railways  are : 

/  A  supply  of   electricity  of  uniform  quality  as  to  voltage 

and  periodicity. 
cj  Conductors  to  convey  this  electricity  so  uniformly  located 
with  reference  to  the  rails  that,  without  change  of  any 
kind,    an    electrically    fitted    locomotive    or   car    of    any 
company  can  collect  its  supply  of  current  when  upon  the 
lines  of  other  companies. 
h  Uniform  apparatus  for  control  of  electric  supply  whereby 
two  or  more  electrically  fitted  locomotives  or  cars  from 
different  lines  can  be  operated  together  from  one  loco- 
motive or  car. 
Electrical  Systems  for  Raihcays. — Three   important  electrical 
systems  for  the  operation  of  railways  have  been  put  into  prac- 
tical   operation,    all    using   alternating   current    in   whole,    or    in 
part.    These  systems  are  : 

(I  The  continuous  or  direct  current  system,  usually  spoken 
of   as   the  "third-rail"   system,   which   employs   alternat- 
ing current  for  transmitting  power  when  the  distance  is 
considerable. 
b  The  three-phase  altcrn;itir)g-current  system  with  two  over- 
head trolley  wires, 
c  The  single-phase,  alternating-current,  high-tension  system 
with  a  single  overhead  trolley  wire. 
The  equipment  of  the  power  houses  which  generate  the  cur- 
rent is  essentially  similar  in  the  three  systems,  but  the  systems 
differ   in   the   kind   of   motors   and   the   auxiliary   apparatus    for 
CDiitrolling  them,  and  in  the  methods  and  apparatus   for  trans- 

'Abitract  ef  a  paper  to  be  preuntrd  before  the  joint  mcetiMK  of  tlie 
American  Socirlv  of  MechanirnI  Knttineers  and  tlie  Institution  of  Mecliani- 
lal  F.nRincrr!!,  Mlrminglmm  and  London,  T'tiKlnml.  July  116  to  80,  IDIO.  An 
appendix,  iiivinK  slntimica  an  to  llic  clcclrilird  slcam  madi  and  electric  road» 
fi)r  trunk  line   Hcrviir,  will   be  published  in  a  later  ifinue. 
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tnittinK'  tlif  iMMiciit   I'lom  llic  power  liousc  lu  the  locomotive  or 
car. 

KAII.WAV     MUTORS, 

l'!sM-iiti,il  rciiiiisitcs  in  a  railway  motor  arc  that  it  sli.-il!  start 
its  load  ami  utiickly  accelerate  it  to  the  re(iuire<l  speed,  aiul  that 
jt  shall  operate  coiitimioiisly  at  any  ilesircd  speed  or  speeds. 
Kailway  conditions  make  desirable  speeds  varying  from  the 
slowest  to  the  highest  schedule  speeds  for  rO^nlar  operation, 
both  for  the  movement  of  freight  and  passengers,  and  for  mak- 
ing up  time.  The  steam  locomotive,  which  is  limited  in  power 
by  its  boiler  capacity,  is  capable  of  continuous  operation  at  any 
speed  up  to  the  maximum,  but  the  maximum  speed  in  a  given 
■  depends  both  upon  the  length  of  the  train  and  the  grade 
the  track.  It  automatically  slows  down  when  ascending  a 
4;rade,  so  that  the  actual  horsepower  developed  does  not  vary 
greatly  at  dilTercnt  speeds.  The  limitation  of  the  capacity  of 
the  electric  locomotive  is  not  the  power  available,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  steam  locomotive,  but  in  the  capacity  of  the  motors, 
and  is  usually  lixed  by  the  heating  of  their  coils.  An  electric 
locomotive  may  safely  develop  for  a  short  time  an  output  which 
far  exceeds  its  normal  continuous  capacity.  The  power  and 
speed  characteristics  of  electric  locomotives,  therefore,  differ 
from  those  of  steam  locomotives.  The  three  types  of  electric 
motors  have  certain  fundamental  differences  in  speed  perform- 
ance which  are  important  factors  in  determining  the  advantages, 
disadvantages  and  limitations  of  the  several  systems. 

Direct-Current  Motor. — The  direct-current  series  raiKvay  mo- 
tor automatically  adjusts  its  speed  in  accordance  with  the  load, 
running  more  slowly  if  the  weight  of  the  train  be  greater,  or 
the  grade  steeper.  The  speed  with  a  given  load,  however,  is 
definite ;  it  is  dependent  upon  the  voltage  applied  to  the  motor 
and  cannot  readily  be  varied.  It  is  true  that  the  speed  can  be 
decreased  by  inserting  a  resistance  in  the  motor  circuit,  but  this 
is  wasteful  and  is  inadmissible  except  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
It  is  true  also  that  the  motors  may  be  connected  in  series,  thus 
dividing  the  pressure  between  two  motors,  and  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  speed  one-half;  or,  if  among  four  motors,  to  one-quarter 
speed.  As  the  system  of  current  supply  involves  a  fixed  voltage, 
it  is  obvious  that  for  emergencies  no  speeds  much  above  the 
maximum  speed  determined  in  the  construction  of  the  motor  can 
])e  obtained.  Furthermore,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  involved 
in  maintaining  a  practically  constant  voltage  throughout  the 
system,  the  voltage  supplied  to  the  motors  often  decreases  con- 
siderably at  the  end  of  long  lines,  at  the  time  of  heavy  load, 
thereby  further  reducing  the  speed  attainable.  It  often  happens 
in  railway  service  that  a  locomotive  should  be  operated  some- 
what above  the  normal  speed,  and  sometimes  a  locomotive  de- 
signed for  freight  service  has  to  be  pressed  into  passenger  serv- 
ice. In  such  cases  the  speed  with  the  direct-current  locomotive 
would  be  considerably  less  than  that  necessary  to  maintain  the 
schedule  speed.  A  special  form  of  field  control  can  be  used 
in  certain  cases  for  varying  the  speed,  although  this  has  so  far 
been  utilized  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Three-Phase  Motor. — On  the  three-phase  system  the  motor 
is  inherently  a  constant-speed  motor;  it  runs  at  approximately 
the  same  speed  at  light  load  and  at  full  load ;  it  runs  at  nearly 
the  same  speed  up  a  grade  as  on  level  track,  although  the  horse- 
power required  on  the  grade  may  be  several  times  that  on  the 
level.  Conversely,  it  can  run  no  faster  on  a  level  than  it  can 
climb  a  grade.  In  order  to  give  a  lower  speed,  however,  the 
motors  may  be  arranged  upon  the  locomotive  in  pairs  in  a 
manner  equivalent  to  the  arrangement  of  two  continuous-current 
motors  in  series,  just  described.  Motors  may  also  be  arranged 
for  two  or  more  speeds,  but  this  involves  some  complication  in 
windings  and  connections.  In  all  cases  low-er  speeds  can  be 
secured  by  the  introduction  of  resistances,  which  increase  the 
losses  and  lower  the  efficiency.  In  no  case  can  the  speed  in 
any  of  the  arrangements  of  motors  be  appreciably  higher  at 
very  light  load  than  it  is  at  full  load.  The  motors  are  of  the 
induction  type,  without  commutators  and  their  inherent  limitv 
tions,  and  are  of  relative  simplicity  in  construction.    The  current 


is  usually  lupplied  at  3,000  volts  from  two  overhead  lines  through 
two  sets  of  current  collectors.  With  thrcc-phasc  motors  as  now 
coMHirurird  and  arranged  upon  locomotives,  it  is  possible  with 
MO  additional  complication  so  to  utilize  the  motors  when  loco- 
motives arc  moviuK  trains  upon  a  descending  grade  that  they 
become  generators  and  return  current  to  the  line,  a  feature  of 
value  in  certain  mountainous  districts,  but  not  of  controlling 
importance  in  the  selection  of  a  universal  system. 

Sini/U'-f'lui.'se  Motor.— The  single-phase  railway  motor  is  a 
scries  motor  with  speed  characteristics  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  direct-current  motor,  as  the  speed  at  a  given  voltage  is 
greater  or  less,  depending  upon  the  load.  The  speed  with  a 
given  load  is  also  greater  or  less,  depending  upon  the  pressure 
applied  to  the  motor;  and  this  is  not  limited,  as  with  direct-cur- 
rent motors,  to  that  supplied  by  the  circuit,  and  to  one-half  and 
one-fourth  of  that  pressure,  but  is  capable  of  adjustment  to  any 
desired  degree  of  retinement  by  means  of  auxiliary  connections 
from  the  secondary  winding  of  the  transformer  on  the  locomo- 
tive, which  is  necessary  for  reducing  the  line  voltage  of  11,000 
volts  to  the  lower  voltage  required  by  the  motors.  Not  only 
may  numerous  voltages  less  than  the  normal  be  arranged  for 
lower  speeds,  but  higher  voltages  can  be  provided  to  make 
possible  speeds  considerably  above  the  normal.  In  this  simple 
manner  a  wide  range  of  efficient  speed  adjustment  is  secured 
which  is  impossible  with  other  systems. 

Like  the  throttle  lever  of  the  steam  locomotive,  the  control 
lever  of  the  single-phase  locomotive  may  be  placed  in  any  one 
of  its  numerous  notches  to  maintain  the  requirdl  speed.  This 
facility  of  efficient  operation  over  a  wide  range  of  speed  and 
power  requirements  is  one  of  the  especially  valuable  features 
of  the  single-phase  system.  This  difference,  however,  may  be 
noted;  the  ability  of  the  steam  locomotive  to  maintain  its  speed 
continuously  with  heavy  loads  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
boiler;  on  the  other  hand,  the  electric  locomotive  has  an  ample 
supply  of  energy  available,  drawn  from  a  large  power  house, 
and  the  limit  of  its  endurance  is  determined  by  the  safe  tempera- 
ture of  the  motor. 

The  question  of  determination  of  the  frequency  for  use  on 
single-phase  railways  is  one  of  very  great  importance.  Twenty- 
five  cycles  is  in  general  use  for  power  transmission  purposes  and 
has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  single-phase  railways  now 
operating.  The  Midi  Railway  of  France  has  adopted  15  cycles. 
The  lower  frequency  permits  of  a  marked  reduction  in  the  size 
of  a  motor  for  a  given  output,  or,  conversely,  of  a  considerable 
increase  in  output  from  a  motor  of  given  dimensions  and  weight. 
Three-phase  installations  in  nearly  all  cases  employ  approxi- 
mately 15  cycles.  The  choice  of  frequency  is  one  of  the  most 
involved,  difficult  and  important  problems  now  presented  for 
solution. 

Summary. — Locomotives  equipped  with  each  of  the  three  types 
of  motors  have  been  in  successful  operation  and  have  demon- 
strated their  usefulness,  capacity  and  reliability  in  practical 
railway  service.  The  three-phase  motor,  having  a  definite  con- 
stant-speed characteristic,  is  particularly  adapted  to  certain  con- 
ditions; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  less  general  adaptability 
to  the  ordinary  varying  conditions  of  railway  operation.  The 
single-phase  motor  has  a  facility  of  voltage  control  which  gives 
an  efficient  means  of  speed  adjustment,  and  is  in  this  particular 
superior  to  other  systems.  The  relative  weights  and  costs  of 
the  several  types  of  motors,  and  of  the  locomotives  designed 
to  accommodate  them,  depend  upon  so  many  conditions  that  com- 
parisons must  necessarily  be  general.  It  will  be  found,  how- 
ever, that  these  differences  in  locomotive  cost  are  in  many  cases 
more  than  offset  by  the  cost  of  the  other  elements  in  the  electrical 
system.  The  control  apparatus  for  all  types  of  locomotives  has 
been  developed  so  that  it  is  reliable  and  convenient  in  operation. 

TRANSMISSION   OF  POWER  FROM   POWER   HOUSE  TO  LOCOMOTIVE. 

The  controlling  factor  in  the  cost  of  electrification  in  nearly 
all  cases  is  the  system  for  transmitting  power  from  the  power 
house  to  the  locomotive,  and  not  the  locomotive  itself.  The 
choice   between   the   several   systems   must,   therefore,   be   based 
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upon  a  comparison  of  the  complete  systems.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  methods  of  transmitting  power  are  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  differences  between  power  houses  or  be- 
tween locomotives.  The  current  for  all  systems  is  generated 
in  usual  practice  as  high-tension  alternating  current,  for  the 
reason  that  electric  energy  can  be  most  economically  transmitted 
by  high-tension  alternating  current,  even  though  it  is  in  some 
cases  converted  into  direct  current. 

Direct-Current  System.— For  the  direct-current  locomotive  the 
apparatus  which  intervenes  between  the  alternating-current  gen- 
erator and  the  locomotive  consists  of  a  number  of  links  or  ele- 
ments through  which  the  electric  energy  must  pass,  one  after  the 
other.    These  consist  of : 

a  Raising  transformers  in  groups  of  three. 

b  A   transmission    line   of   three   wires,    sub-stations,    which 

require  attendance,  containing 
c  Transformers  in  groups  of  three,  and 
d  Rotary   converters    for    receiving   the   alternating   current 

and  delivering  direct  current. 
e  A  third-rail  contact  conductor,  which  for  heavy  work  must 

often  be  supplemented  by  copper  feeders. 
/  The   track   return   circuit,   w^hich   must   be   provided   with 
heavy  bonds,  and  in  certain  cases  supplemented  by  feed- 
ers and  so-called  negative  boosters. 
It   is    necessary   to   maintain   the   alinement   of   the   third    rail 
within  close  limits  both  in  its  distance  from  the  track  rails  and 
in  its  elevation  above  them,  as  the  contact  shoe  can  have  only  a 
small  range  ot  automatic  adjustment. 

Tliree-Pliasc    System. — For    the    three-phase    locomotives    the 
respective  links  between  the  generator  and  the  locomotives  are: 
a  Raising  transformers  in  groups  of  three. 
b  Transmission  line  of  three  wires. 
c  Substation  transformers  in  groups  of  three. 
d  Two  overhead  wires  as  the  contact  system. 
e  A  track  return  which  usually  requires  nothing  but  inex- 
pensive bonding. 
The  two  overhead  trolley  wires   require   a   double   system   of 
overhead  construction,  as  the  wires  must  be  kept  separate  and 
well   insulated   from  one  another;  the  two  must  be  maintained 
at  equal  height  above  the  track  and  at  switches  and  cross-overs 
the  construction  is  complicated. 
Single-Phase  System. — For  single-phase  locomotives  there  is ; 
a  A  raising  transformer. 
b  A  transmission  line  of  two  wires  and  substations  widely 

spaced,  each  containing 
c  A  lowering  transformer,  which  supplies 
d  A  single  trolley  wire. 

e  A  track  return,  usually  requiring  nothing  but  inexpensive 
bonding. 
In  certain  cases  where  the  distance  from  the  power  station  is 
not  more  than  15  or  20  miles,  the  single-phase  trolley  can  be 
supplied  directly  from  the  power  house,  so  that  only  one  single 
element,  i.e.,  the  trolley  wire,  intervenes  between  the  generators 
and  the  locomotives.  The  single  trolley  wire  permits  a  relatively 
wide  range  in  height,  as  the  pantagraph  trolley  automatically 
adjusts  itself  to  the  position  of  the  trolley  wire.  In  some  cases 
the  wire  has  a  normal  height  of  22  ft.,  but  is  carried  under 
bridges  where  the  limit  is  l.'iMi  ft. 

The  three  types  of  railway  motors  and  the  three  respective 
systems  for  conveying  power  from  the  generating  station  to  the 
locomotives  have  all  successfully  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
operate  railway  trains. 

REQUISITES   FOR    A    UNIVERSAL   ELECTRIC   SYSTEM. 

In  selecting  a  proper  electrical  system  for  railway  operation 
it  will  probably  be  generally  conceded  that  the  following  elements 
arc  of  prime  importance: 

a  The  electric  locomotives  should  be  capable  of  performing 
the  same  kinels  of  service  which  the  steam  locomotives  now 
perform.     This  will  be  most  readily  seciirei!  by  electric  locomo- 


tives which  can  practically  duplicate  the  steam  locomotives  in 
speed  and  power  characteristics.  This  includes  a  wide  range 
of  performance,  embracing  through  passenger  service  at  differ- 
ent schedule  speeds;  local  passenger  service;  through  freight 
service  in  heavy  trains ;  the  handling  of  local  freight  by  short 
trains,  and  a  variety  of  switching,  terminal  and  transfer  move- 
ments. This  naturally  calls  for  wide  variation  in  tractive  effort 
and  in  speed,  both  for  the  operation  of  different  kinds  of  trains, 
and  also  for  the  operation  of  the  same  train  under  the  varying 
conditions  usually  incident  to  railway  service. 

b  The  electric  locomotive  should  be  capable  of  exceeding  the 
steam  locomotive  in  its  power  capacity.  It  should  be  able  to 
handle  heavier  trains  and  loads,  to  operate  at  higher  speeds, 
and  in  general  to  exceed  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  steam  loco- 
motive in  these  regards.  The  readiness  with  which  several  elec- 
tric locomotives  can  be  operated  as  a  single  unit  enables  any 
amount  of  power  to  be  applied  to  a  train. 

c  The  electric  system  should  adapt  itself  to  requirements  be- 
yond the  ordinary  limitations  of  the  steam  locomotive  in  small 
as  well  as  large  things.  It  should  be  adapted  for  use  on  branch 
lines,  and  for  light  passenger  and  freight  service  similar  to  that 
so  profitably  conducted  by  interurban  electric  roads,  which  in 
many  cases  run  parallel  to  steam  roads,  not  only  taking  away 
the  traffic  of  the  steam  roads,  but  building  up  a  new  and  highly 
profitable  traffic,  both  in  passenger  and  in  express  service. 

d  A  universal  electric  system  requires  that  power  should  be 
transmitted  economically  over  long  distances  and  supplied  to  the 
contact  conductor.  The  system  should  utilize  the  most  highly 
perfected  apparatus  for  the  electric  transmission  of  energy  and 
its  transformation  into  suitable  pressures  for  use. 

e  The  contact  conductor  in  an  ideal  system  should  be  econom- 
ical to  construct,  both  for  the  heaviest  locomotives  where  the 
traffic  is  dense,  and  for  light  service  on  branch  lines.  It  should 
impose  minimum  inconvenience  to  track  maintenance ;  should 
give  minimum  probability  of  disarrangement  in  case  of  derail- 
ment, or  in  case  of  snow  and  sleet,  and  should  in  general  be  so 
placed  and  constructed  as  to  give  a  maximum  assurance  of  con- 
tinuity of  service. 

The  use  now  made  of  electricity  in  steam  railway  service  has 
been  brought  about,  generally  speaking,  through  compulsion. 
The  steam  locomotive  has  reached  its  limitations  and  has  been 
found  unsuitable  and  inadequate  in  tunnels  or  in  terminal  service. 
Even  where  other  considerations  may  have  been  controlling,  the 
problem  has  usually  been  a  specific  one  of  electrifying  a  rela- 
tively small  area.  The  problem  has  been  solved  by  considering 
those  factors  which  were  of  immediate  importance,  without  giv- 
ing weight  to  uniformity  with  other  systems  or  of  extension. 
Now,  the  natural  course  of  development  will  be  the  extension 
of  these  limited  zones,  until  after  a  time  they  meet.  Then  there 
will  arise  great  inconvenience  and  expense  if  the  systems  are 
unlike.  For  the  present  it  may  be  a  matter  of  little  moment 
whether  different  systems  have  their  contact  conductors  in  the- 
same  position,  or  whether  the  character  of  the  current  used  is 
the  same  or  different. 

THE   FUTURE  OF   El.ECTKlFll  ATIO.V    OF   RAILWAYS. 

The  complete  electrification  of  a  railway  will  necessitate  a 
rearrangement  of  ideas  and  practices  in  regard  to  operations. 
Coaling  and  watering  places  will  not  be  needed;  passenger  trains 
will  be  differently  composed,  some  classes  being  of  less  weight; 
and  thoy  will  operate  more  frequently,  thus  promoting  travel;, 
other  trains  will  be  heavier  than  at  present,  or  will  operate  at 
higher  speeds,  and  branch  lines,  by  the  use  of  electrically  fitted 
cars,  can  be  given  a  through  service  not  now  enjoyed.  The 
movement  of  freight  will  undergo  groat  changes,  due  to  the  fact 
that  electric  locomotives  can  be  constructed  with  great  excess 
capacity,  enabling  them  to  move  longer  trains  at  schedule  speed 
on  rising  gradients.  The  large  percentage  of  shunting  opera- 
tions due  entirely  to  the  use  of  steam  locomotives  will  no  longer 
be  required.  The  railway  companies  can  combine  upon  some 
co-operative  plan  for  the  generation  of  electricity,  thcrcliy  effect- 
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ing  larKc  savings  in  capital  expenditures,  and  can  ulilijic  their 
own  riglits  of  way  for'tlic  transmission  of  the  current,  not  oidy 
for  the  operation  of  trains  but  for  many  oilier  usifiil  purposes. 
1  foresee  from  the  i)ronress  made  in  the  development  of  gas  and 
oil  engine  power  a  still  further  reduction  in  cost,  which  will 
accelerate  the  work  of  electrifying  existing  railways.  One  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  great  (|uestion  will  engage  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  every  government,  namely,  the  military  necessity 
for  uniform  railway  c(iuipment  in  time  of  war. 

Were  there  now  only  one  system  to  be  considered,  there  would 
be  a  concentration  of  the  energy  of  thousands  on  the  perfecting 
and  simplifying  of  the  apparatus  for  that  system,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  railway  companies  and  of  niaiuifacturers.  In  conclusion, 
I  can  only  repeat,  and  earnestly  recommend  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  railway  engineers  and  those  in  authority,  the  press- 
ing need  of  determining  the  system  which  admits  of  the  largest 
extension  of  railway  electrification  and  of  a  prompt  selection 
of  those  standards  of  electrification  which  will  render  possible 
a  complete  interchange  of  trafhc  in  order  to  save  expense  in  the 
future  and  to  avoid  difliculties  and  delays  certain  to  arise  unless 
some  common  understanding  is  arrived  at  very  shortly. 


NINE    UNIT    SYSTEM     EXTENDED    TO    UNION     PACIFIC 
GENERAL  OFFICES. 


The  Hine  unit  system  of  organization  has  been  extended  to 
the  general  offices  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha,  Neb.  A 
circular  issued  by  A.  L.  Mohler,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  approved  by  J.  Krnttschnitt,  director  of  maintenance 
and  operation,  under  date  of  July  1,  announced  the  appointment 
of  the  following  assistant  general  managers  :  1,  Charles  Ware, 
formerly  general  superintendent ;  2,  C.  E.  Fuller,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  and  machinery;  3,  R.  L.  Huntley, 
formerly  chief  engineer;  4,  W.  D.  Lincoln,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  transportation ;  3,  T.  M.  Orr,  formerly  assistant  to 
the  general  manager.    The  circular  says : 

"Each  of  the  above-named  officials  continues  charged  with 
the  responsibilities  heretofore  devolving  upon  him,  and  in  addi- 
tion assumes  such  other  duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
assigned.  The  titles  general  superintendent,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  machinery,  chief  engineer  and  superintendent 
of  transportation  will  be  retained  by  the  present  holders  or  their 
successors  to  such  extent  only  as  may  be  necessary  for  a  proper 
compliance  with  laws  and  existing  contracts." 

The  system  as  adopted  in  the  general  offices  will  be  similar 
to  that  already  adopted  on  all  but  two  divisions  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Wyoming  and  the  Utah.  The  Hine  system  and  its 
purposes  were  quite  fully  outlined  in  an  editorial  in  the  Railu'ay 
Age  Gazette  of  January  22,  1909,  p.  150,  when  its  initial  installa- 
tion was  made  on  the  Nebraska  division  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
Major  Charles  Hine,  its  originator,  subsequently  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject  before  the  Western  Railway  Club,  which  was 
published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  21,  1910,  p. 
134.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  will  be  able  to  get  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  system  by 
reading  these  articles. 

When  it  was  adopted  on  the  Nebraska  division  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  management  as  an  experiment.  It  has  worked 
out  so  satisfactor.iy  that,  as  already  mentioned,  it  has  been 
extended  to  all  divisions  except  two,  and  will  be  extended  to 
them  as  soon  as  details  can  be  arranged.  It  has  also  been  ex- 
tended to  most  of  the  divisions  of  the  other  Harriman  lines. 
Its  adoption  in  the  general  offices  of  the  Union  Pacific  indicates 
that  it  has  become  the  fixed  policy  of  this  road.  It  should, 
perhaps,  be  added  that  it  cannot  be  carried  out  in  quite  all  of 
its  details  in  the  Omaha  general  oflices  at  present,  as  the  office 
of  Mr.  Fuller  is  now  at  the  Omaha  shops,  and  will  probably 
remain  there  until  the  new  Union  Pacific  office  building  which 
is  being  erected  at  Omaha  is  finished.  The  general  manager 
and  the  assistant  general  managers  will  then  have  their  offices 
together,  as  the  superintendent  and  the  various  assistant  super- 


intrndriits  of  each  divifion  now  have  their  offices  together.  It 
will  he  noted  that  the  general  officers  who  have  been  made 
aHsistnnt  general  matiagcrs,  like  the  divisional  officers  who  have- 
been  made  assistant  superintendents,  continue  charged  with  the 
duties  of  the  offices  they  previously  held — those  of  the  cngi 
ncering  and  motive  power  and  transportation  departments — and 
at  the  same  time  have  authority  over  all  departments. 

With  this  extension  of  the  unit  system  on  a  road  such  as  tin 
Union  Pacific,  which  is  not  divided  into  <listricts,  there  will  Ic: 
hut  four  grades  of  operating  officers,  namely:  General  manager, 
assi>tant  general  managers,  superintendent  and  assistant  super- 
intendents. When  the  system  is  perfected  on  roads  such  as  the 
Harriman  lines  in  Louisiana  anfl  Texas,  which  are  divided  into 
districts,  there  will  be  on  those  lines  six  grades  of  operating 
officers,  namely :  General  manager,  assistant  general  managers, 
general  superintendent,  assistant  general  superintendents,  super- 
intendent and  assistant  superintendents.  It  is  understood  that 
the  system,  which  is  already  in  satisfactory  operation  in  the 
general  offices  of  the  Oregon  &  Washington  at  Seattle,  will 
shortly  be  extended  to  other  general  offices  of  the  Harriman 
lines. 

That  the  unit  system  is  the  best  operating  organization  the 
managements  of  the  Harriman  lines  are  pretty  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, after  having  given  it  more  than  a  year's  trial.  Officers 
of  numerous  roads  have  visited  these  lines  to  study  its  work- 
ings; some  "who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray";  that  is,  they 
started  their  inquiry  with  an  impression  of  the  system  formed 
from  reading  the  necessarily  skeleton-like  outlines  o''  it  which 
have  been  published  and  got  a  very  different  impression  of  it 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  being 
carried  out.  Like  any  other  organization,  the  way  it  works  de- 
pends more  on  the  unwritten  than  on  the  written  law.  It  is  an 
interesting  development  of  railway  organization  which  will  be 
studied  by  the  officers  of  other  roads  with  even  more  interest, 
now  that  it  has  been  extended  to  the  general  offices,  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 


RAILWAY   TELEGRAPH    SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents  was  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
June  20-25.  It  was  largely  attended,  and  most  of  the  leading- 
railways  of  the  country  were  represented.  I.  T.  Dyer,  super- 
intendent of  telegraph  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  and  vice-president  of  the  association,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  Joseph  Scott,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  extended  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  v'sitors. 
F.  H.  Van  Etten,  of  Chicago,  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  P.  W. 
Drew,  was  elected  secretary  pro  tern. 

On  account  of  the  resignation  of  J.  L.  Davis,  president  of  the- 
association,  some  two  months  ago  when  he  severed  his  relations- 
with  the  railway  telegraph  service,  George  A.  Cellar,  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  John  B.  Sheldon,  of  Omaha,  were  added  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  There  are  now  116  active  and  63  assoc'ate 
members  in  the  association,  making  a  total  of  179. 

On  Tuesday  E.  P.  Griffith,  for  the  committee  appointed 
in  March,  reported  on  a  system  for  delivering  messages- 
to  passengers  on  trains.  The  committee  conferred  with  A.  G. 
Saylor,  general  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  and  M.  M.  Davies,  electrical  engineer  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company.  It  was  found  that  the  methods  of  making 
deliveries  to  passengers  on  trains  varied  considerably,  and  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  telegrams  of  that  character  failed  of 
delivery.  In  1905  the  Pennsylvania,  west  of  Pittsburgh,  issued 
a  general  order  instructing  .ngents,  conductors  and  employees 
generally  to  co-operate  to  make  deliveries.  If  railways  will  do 
no  more  than  adopt  the  Pennsylvania  Lines'  order  great  progress 
will  be  made;  but  this  association  may  go  further  in  the  matter, 
by  recommending  to  the  General  Passenger  Agents'  Association] 
to  instruct  agents  to  aid  the  telegraph  company's  messenger  to 
reach   the  conductor  and   instruct  the  conductor  to   receipt   for- 
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messages  addressed  to  hii  .rain,  or  in  his  care.  In  case  the 
conductor  be  unable  to  tint,  the  addressee  on  his  train,  he  can 
note  on  the  envelope  '"Unabl  •  to  find  addressee,"  etc.,  and  return 
it  to  the  agent  of  the  station  where  the  message  was  delivered. 
The  telegraph  company's  receiving  office  should  place  full  address 
on  the  envelope  as  a  guide  to  the  conductors  in  returning  un- 
delivered message  to  the  proper  station.  The  old  method  of  hav- 
ing the  telegraph  company's  messenger  page  the  trains,  while 
stopping  at  a  station,  is  unreliable.  At  stations  where  a  stop  of 
five  minutes  or  more  is  scheduled  passengers  take  advantage  of 
the  stop  to  exercise  themselves  on  the  platform,  while  the  mes- 
senger is  passing  through  the  train. 

The  Pennsylvania  order  referred  to  says  that  the  messenger 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  train  if  the  stop  be  of 
sufficient  duration;  but  direct  delivery  to  the  conductor  of  the 
train  eliminates  the  danger  to  the  messenger  and  releases  the 
railway  company  from  liability  of  injury  to  such  messenger.  A 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan.  This  com- 
mittee consists  of  E.  P.  Griffith,  C.  L.  Lewis,  W.  J.  Camp, 
William  Bennett  and  J.  C.  Johnson. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  exhibits,  M.  E.  Launbrauch  read 
a  paper  on  "protecting  telephone  lines  from  lightning  and  other 
disturbances." 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  meeting  listened  to  a  paper  on 
"Education  for  Efficiency  in  Railroad  Service,"  by  D.  C.  Buell, 
describing  the  educational  department  of  the  Union  Pacific.  F. 
D.  Mackay,  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  school  of  shorthand 
and  telegraph  operating,  said  that  the  school  received  the  co- 
operation of  the  S.  P.  Out  of  347  examinations  for  efficiency 
to  accept  positions  since  the  school  was  established  300  were 
accepted  and  47  rejected.  Over  100  graduates  of  the  telegraph 
department  have  been  employed  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  A  paper 
on  "Wireless  Telegraph  as  Applied  to  Railroad  Lines"  was  read 
by  Dr.  Lee  De  Forest.  The  first  experiments  on  moving 
trains  were  made  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  in  1905.  Last  year 
the  Fred  Thompson  Theatrical  Special  "Via  Wireless"  train  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  was  equipped  with  a  telegraph  transmitter 
and  several  trackside  wireless  stations  installed  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  this  train  throughout  its  journey. 
These  tests,  it  is  understood,  were  successful.  Dr.  De  Forest 
said  that  the  wireless  waves  acted  strongly  only  on  special 
detectors,  like  the  crystal  silicon,  the  "audion"  and  the  like.  If 
necessary  choke  coils,  without  iron  cores,  can  be  inserted  in  the 
wires  outside  of  stations  to  effectually  prevent  the  electric  waves 
from  entering  the  wire  telephone  and  telegraph  instruments. 

Further  notice  of  Dr.  De  Forest's  paper,  as  well  as  those  of 
Messrs.  Launbrauch  and  Buell,  must  be  deferred  to  a  future 
issue. 

Mr.  Griffith,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Erie,  calling 
attention  to  the  report  that  the  first  railway  station  at  Turner, 
N'.  Y.,  has  been  or  is  soon  to  be  demolished,  and.  quoting  from 
the  history  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  statement  that  the  first 
telegraphic  train  order  ever  sent  was  despatched  from  that 
station  by  Charles  Minot  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  offered  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  telegraph  superintendents,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Old-time  Tek-grnphcr^'  and  Histurical  .Association,  .ippoint  a 
joint  committee  to  raise  a  fund  to  erect  a  suitable  monument 
at  Turner  to  commemorate  that  event.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  fake  charge  of 
the  matter,  namely:  E.  P.  Griffith,  of  New  York;  Charles 
Scldcn,  of  Baltimore;  W.  J.  Camp,  of  Montreal;  E.  A.  Chencry. 
of  St.  IxiU's,  and  J.  B.  Taltavall,  nf  New  York, 

W.  F.  Williams,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  gave  an  account  of  his  successful  experience  during 
the  past  four  years  in  block  signaling  by  telephone  on  a  single 
iron  wire  which  has  been  up  40  years.  The  wire  is  "com- 
posited" and  it  is  still  used  for  long-distance  telegraphing.  No 
station  has  occasion  to  telephone  a  long  distance  and  all  block- 
ing operations  arc  carried  on  without  telephoning  through 
any  telegraph  relay.  These  operations  extend  over  154  miles 
of  line. 


On  Thursday  evening,  after  a  delightful  trio  over  the  kite- 
shaped  track  of  the  Santa  Fe,  which  consumed  tne  entire  day,  the 
meeting  discussed  high  tension  crossings.  William  Bennett, 
speaking  for  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  outlined  the  posi- 
tion of  the  association  and  explained  the  proposed  specifications 
for  a  safe  crossing.  Among  those  taking  part  in  the  discussion 
were :     Messrs.    Camp,   Gilkyson,   Davis,    De   Forest   and   Groce. 

Boston,  Mass.,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  meet- 
ing and  the  date  will  be  June  19-23,  1911.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  I.  T. 
Dyer,  Los  Angeles;  first  vice-president,  John  B.  Sheldon,  Omaha; 
second  vice-president,  William  Bennett,  Chicago ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  P.  W.  Drew,  Chicago. 

During  the  three  days  that  the  members  of  the  association 
were  in  Los  Angeles  their  spare  time  was  completely  filled  up 
with  tours  and  excursions,  and  the  ladies  were  entertained  with 
automobile  rides.  Among  the  hosts  were  the  Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Railway,  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake.  After  the  ride  on  a  special  train  on  the  San  Pedro  line, 
a  trip  was  made  by  the  steamer  Cabrillo  to  Catalina  Island. 


COSTLY    GOVERNMENT    RAILWAYS. 


Count  Witte,  formerly  Prime  Minister  of  Russia,  but  who 
first  distinguished  himself  as  a  railway  man,  has  recently 
lectured  before  the  Russian  Institute  of  Transportation  En- 
gineers on  the  cause  of  the  deficits  of  the  Russian  railways. 
It  was  Witte  himself  who,  shortly  after  the  last  war  with 
Turkey,  converted  a  large  part  of  the  corporation  railways 
into  the  state  system.  This,  he  says,  was  unavoidable.  The 
Russian  lines  had  wholly  failed  when  the  army  was  to  be 
mobilized.  It  must  be  remembered  that  interest  on  the  capital 
of  these  lines  was  guaranteed  by  the  state,  and  in  1886  these 
guarantees  on  the  comparatively  small  mileage  then  existing, 
cost  the  state  about  $32,000,000.  When  the  lines  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  state  the  deficits  were  rapidly  reduced,  be- 
coming only  $2,000,000  in  1894,  and  then  for  five  years  dis- 
appearing entirely.  But  beginning  with  1900  there  was  again 
a  deficit  of  $1,300,000,  and  this  has  increased  with  frightful 
rapidity,  and  in  1907  reached  $60,000,000,  an  average  of  about 
$1,500  per  mile  of  road. 

The  cause  of  this  has  been,  so  Witte  says,  the  construction 
of  new  lines  not  for  economic,  but  for  strategic  purposes 
while  even  so  they  failed  the  strategic  purposes  for  which 
they  were  planned.  If  the  army  could  have  been  moved  to 
the  east  of  Lake  Baikal  twice  as  quickly  the  result  of  the  war 
with  Japan  probably  would  have  been  different,  and  that  war 
cost  $1,500,000,000,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
st.ite  railway  system.  On  the  western  border  also  lines  have 
been  located  especially  with  reference  to  assembling  the  army 
on  that  frontier,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  army  can  be 
massed  there  tivo  weeks  after  the  countries  on  that  side 
would  have  massed  their  armies  there,  with  results  easy  to 
imagine.  The  latest  and  worst  of  these  strategic  lines,  he 
says,  is  the  railway  down  the  Amoor,  which  is  sure  to  increase 
the  deficit  for  years  to  come. 

Again,  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  have  aimed  rather  at 
improving  transportation  than  at  making  it  profitable;  and, 
especially,  rates  were  established  on  a  uniform  scale  for  the 
whole  of  the  vast  empire,  and  so  low  as  to  be  profitable  only 
where  traffic  is  heavy;  and  when  attempts  have  been  made  to 
make  them  more  profitable,  this  has  again  been  done  by  a 
general  advance,  which  in  some  cases  tends  to  destroy  traffic 


On  the  Prussian-IIessian  state  railways  there  are  now  1,100 
miles  operated  with  electric  accumulator  cars  and  this  will 
shortly  be  increased  to  about  1,550  miles,  with  a  total  of  100 
cars.  These  cars  are  capable  of  running  GO  miles  without  being 
recharged  and  at  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour.  The  batteries 
consist  of  1G8  elements  weighing  43  lbs.  each. 
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MECHANICAL       TRANSFERENCE       OF       WATLM  OORNE 
FREIGHT. 


UV  H.   M  I..   IIAKUINU, 
CuniulliilR    KiiKiiMrr,   Nrw    Vnrk. 

Hctoii-  atUipliiiK  macliiiicry  to  llu-  li;it)dlinK  of  waltr-horiic 
packaKi'  <>■■  inisci-llaiifDiis  carno  frciKlit,  it  is  essential  to 
i:ii(liT--Kniil  .ill  till-  (IctaiN  of  the  inctluxlH  now  cniploycd  at 
slcain^liip  icrniiiiaK.  Knowing  ilirsc,  \vc  can  conipri'tu'nd 
whal  wiiulil  I'c  till'  ^l■(|tlirl•nK■Ill^  lo  he  fuHillcd  l)y  any  inc- 
ihanical  applianci-s  wlich  could  >iiccis>fnlly  replace  man's 
ipusclo  and  ilic  ancient  hand  truck.  Xot  thorouKhly  realiz- 
lUK.  tioni  tlic  pier  siiporinlendent's  standpo  nt,  the  work  to 
lie  done,  may  be  the  reason  that  more  installations  have  not 
lieen  made.  The  local  sui)erintendent  must  have  certainly 
:iiKi  a  po.sitivi-  surencss  of  freight  movements,  and  an  ample 
reserve  capacity  for  any  unexpected  rush  of  freight.  For  the 
.ihove  operation  he  is  responsible,  more  so  than  for  electrical 
ind  mechanical  devices.  Th  s  is  bis  position  and  this  should 
be  kept  in  view. 

It  is  ilitlicult  lo  understand  wliy  so  little  information  and 
~o  few  descriptions  have  been  given  as  to  the  everyday  work- 
ing movements  in  Iiaiulling  cargo  freight  upon  piers  and 
bulkheads.  It  is  more  complex  than  it  appears.  The  assort 
mg  and  distribution  without  errors  require  no  little  care  and 
supervision.  From  the  great  carriers,  with  their  enormous 
capaciiy.  (Kuirs  forth  such  a  Hood  of  merchandise  that  the 
lloors  of  the  larger  piers  w!ll  scarcely  hold  it.  Larger  vessels 
are  being  built  and  more  frequent  trips  are  made,  which  call 
lor  a  quicker  clearing  of  the  floors  than  ever  before.  This 
means  intensity  of  service. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  operation  in  handling  rail- 
way and  steamship  freight,  but  as  most  railway  companies 
control  steamshi;)  lines,  any  improvement  in  water  terminals 
should  be  of  equal  interest  to  them. 

There  are  two  important  reasons  for  changing  from  the 
Iwo-wheeled  truck  and  man  power  to  machinery.  These  are; 
Congestion,  lack  of  capacity — that  is,  crowded  floor  space — and 
the  increasing  expense  per  ton  handled.  These  causes  are 
interrelated:  congestion  reduces  the  efficiency  and  so  augments 
the  expense. 

If  the  tonnage  of  freight  to  be  handled  ;n  a  certain  lime 
falls  below  a  certain  figure,  the  expense  per  ton  handled  in- 
creases. If  the  tonnage  rises  above  another  fixed  higher 
figure,  the  cost  again  rises.  The  former  cause  is  due  to  the 
fixed  charges ;  the  latter  to  congestion,  strikes  and  the  diffi- 
culties due  to  man-labor.  The  above  rule,  however,  does  not 
apply  when  the  machine  takes  the  place  of  man. 

The  cost  of  handling  freight  at  water  terminals  has  in-, 
creased  because  of  rise  in  the  cost  of  labor,  greater  rent,  the 
larger  investment  for  piers  and  sheds,  etc.  Another  cause, 
not  so  well  understood,  is  due  to  the  larger  number  of  marks 
and  cross-marks,  which  add  to  the  length  of  the  truck  travel. 
On  some  piers  in  New  York  more  than  4,000  tons  of  coast- 
wi,se  freight  are  cared  for  every  24  hours  of  the  day,  except 
Sunday ;  that  is,  averaging  2,000  inward  and  2,000  outward  on 
the  same  pier. 

.•\  liner's  manifest,  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  of  other 
ships,  has  many  curious  hieroglyphics  called  marks  and  cross- 
marks,  designating  the  different  consignees.  A  large  tonnage 
of  freight  in  one  shipment  is  imported  under  one  chief  mark, 
name  or  figure  upon  the  packages  or  cases.  The  importer 
using  this  chief  mark  may  be  a  wholesale  merchant.  This 
consignment  before  shipment  may  have  been  sold  to  smaller 
dealers,  or  the  smaller  dealers  may  have  combined  under  one 
main  mark. 

The  orilinary  way  would  be  for  the  wholesaler  to  cart  the 
soods  lo  his  warehouse  and  there  assort  for  the  retailers. 
Instead  of  this  method,  on  many  cases  there  are  sub  or  cross- 
marks,  indicating  the  small  dealers,  and  the  steamship  com- 
pany assorts   the  consignment   according   to   the   cross-marks    in 


tip.ir.ii.  piliH  on  III.-  pier  floor  rta<ly  lor  ilie  draymen.  Theri 
.irr  ofl;-n  icvctal  ihonsaiul  marks  and  cross-marks  in  oii>- 
sIciiinHliip  !t  earRo,  and  by  the  law  of  some  slates  there  must 
Ik-  a  separnic  pile  for  each.  These  separate  piles  require  greater 
lloor  "pace,  heme  larger  pitrn  and  much  longer  truck  travel, 
rile  imnilH-r  of  niarkik  and  cross-marks  seems  to  be  increasing, 
.i.H  iiiorc  raw  material,  at  its  place  of  origin,  is  converted  into 
inaiuifaclure<l  products. 

While  the  liner  has  many  hatches  for  receiving  and  deliver- 
ing cargoes,  the  coastwise  .steamship  and  river  boats  have 
side  ports  as  well  as  hatches.  This  condition  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

A  large  cons-gnment  is  often  tiere<l  by  manual  labor,  but 
if  it  piles  above  •">  or  li  ft.  in  height,  it  is  more  expensive  than 
long  trucking.  On  account  of  limited  floor  space,  tiering,  thougli 
so  expensive,  is  often  necessary. 

.Some  pier  sheds  are  now  800  and  1,000  or  more  feet  long 
and  l.'iU  ft.  wide.  It  is  a  customary  sight,  as  soon  as  the 
steamsirp  is  unloaded,  to  see  the  whole  floor  covered  with 
piles  of  this  cross-mark  freight,  leaving  a  little  space  for  in- 
gress and  egress  of  drays.  On  account  of  the  method  of  load- 
ing at  foreign  ports,  the  different  consignments  being  stowed, 
together,  there  may  be  several  cross-marks  coming  from  the 
hold  ill  one  sling  load. 

The  following  description  will  now  help  to  make  pla'n  the 
system  of  transferring  by  hand  truck: 

l'"or  unloading  miscellaneous  freight,  stationary  platforms 
are  usually  placed  at  the  entrances  of  the  pier  doors,  partly 
within  them  and  partly  without,  and  on  these  is  swung  the 
cargo  fre-ght,  whether  miscellaneous  boxes,  barrels,  packages 
of  every  kind,  bags  of  coffee,  sugar  or  similar  materia!.  At 
some  piers  the  freight  is  unloaded  from  the  ships  on  the 
floor,  but  the  platform  is  better,  as  it  saves  lifting.  This 
miscellaneous  cargo  freight,  as  soon  as  the  slings  or  nets 
are  loosened  from  the  hoisting  rope  hooks,  is  pulled  over  the 
platform  on  one  or  more  hand  trucks,  which  are  backed  up 
to  the  platforms.  The  packages  are  arranged  with  the  mani- 
fest marks  or  cross-marks  uppermost,  for  delivery  to  section < 
of  the  pier  designated  by  letters  or  numbers.  A  copy  of 
the  manifest  is  given  to  the  pier  superintendent  and  he  ar- 
ranges these  sections  on  the  pier  floor  according  to  the  manifest. 

.\s  soon  as  the  truckman  receives  a  load  from  the  plat- 
form he  starts  off,  being  directeS  according  to  the  marks,  to 
the  section  designated  on  the  pier  floor  or  wall.  At  various 
intervals  men  are  stationed  to  show  these  hand  truckmen 
where  to  go.  If  the  hand  truckman  has.  say.  four  packages, 
and  these  are  all  for  one  consignee,  he  has  only  one  place 
to  which  to  truck.  But  the  packages  may  be  for  four  dif- 
ferent consignees.  One  consignee  might  be  400  ft.  to  the  left 
of  the  door  and  another  consignee  400  ft.  to  the  right. 

The  hand  truckman  does  not  generally  depend  upon  his 
own  intelligence  to  find  the  right  floor  section,  but  on  the 
platform  man  and  the  men  on  the  floor,  who  may  be  called 
routing  or  direction  men.  .-\  man  is  at  each  pile  to  receive 
the  load  from  the  truckmen  and  to  check  against  any  mis- 
takes. If  there  is  any  tiering,  there  are  two  or  even  four 
men  at  each  pile  to  lift  the  load  from  the  truck  to  the  pile. 
The  truckman  rarely  tiers.  The  assorting  is  in  real'ty  done 
at  the  different  consignees'  sections.  The  truckman  therefore 
takes  a  number  of  •  packages,  unless  too  heavy,  and  delivers 
them  one  or  more  at  the  different  places. 

lo  illustrate  the  number  of  men  employed  in  one  move- 
ment, for  one  consignee,  the  following  is  from  actual  observa- 
tion :  Six  medium  sized  boxes  containing  mineral  water  were 
swung  by  the  ship's  winch  over  the  vessel's  side  to  the  pier 
tloor.  where  it  was  received  by  three  men.  As  soon  as  the 
truckman  appeared  he  wheeled  his  truck  to  the  door  and 
waited.  One  man  unloosed  the  sling,  the  other  two  men  lifted 
one  box  at  a  time  and  placed  it  on  the  truck.  As  soon  as 
three  boxes  were  loaded  the  truckman  started  towards  the 
end   of   the  pier.     At   the    tirst   turn   a   man   directed   hni.   20i> 
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ft.  further  another  man  hurried  him  along  and  several  more 
assisted  him,  expending  800  or  more  foot-pounds  of  energ>- 
in  the  vigorous,  virile  language  of  the  longshoremen.  When 
the  truckman  arrived  at  the  proper  pile,  600  ft.  away,  he 
backed  up  his  truck,  two  men  on  the  floor  raised  one  box 
at  a  time  from  the  truck  to  two  other  men  a  little  higher, 
who  passed  it  to  two  others,  who  finally  placed  it  on  the 
top  of  the  pile  8  ft.  high.  The  same  process  was  repeated 
for  the  other  two  boxes.  Another  truckman  with  three  more 
boxes  was  awaiting  his  turn.  Eleven  or  twelve  men  expended 
muscular  or  verbal  energj-  in  the  movement  of  these  three 
boxes. 

As  the  truckman,  including  loading  and  unloading,  even 
when  moving  fast,  will  not  average  over  125  ft.  a  minute, 
during  the  whole  day  from  morning  to  night,  it  will  seen 
how  long  a  time  it  may  take  to  deliver  a  few  packages  and 
the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  many  men. 

The  chief  reason  why  packages  with  different  cross-marks 
are  so  often  placed  on  the  same  hand  truck  is  because  of  the 
loss  of  labor-time  if  the  men  waited  for  a  full  load  for  one 
consignee.  Another  is  the  limited  space  for  the  men  and 
the  trucks  about  the  platforms.  This  class  of  labor  generally 
receives  30  cents  an  hour  for  day  and  45  cents  for  night  labor. 

Even  as  it  is,  owing  to  the  irregular  way  in  which  the 
same  cross-marks  come  from  the  ship's  hold  and  to  the 
location  of  the  different  consignees  upon  the  pier  floor,  it 
often  happens  that  at  one  time  there  is  a  long  line  of  truck- 
men waiting  at  a  platform  and  at  another  time  the  platform 
is  full  of  packages  waiting  for  the  truckmen;  this  holds  back 
the  vessel's  hoisting  machinerj'  and  the  men  unloading  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  the  deckmen.  More  packages  can- 
not be  placed  on  this  platform  until  space  is  provided  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  merchandise  already  there. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  speed,  on  some  piers  hundreds 
of  longshoremen  are  employed  and  often  20  or  30  are  wait- 
ing in  line  at  one  platform.  The  trucks  with  the  men  oc- 
cupy much  valuable  space  upon  the  pier  floor,  not  only  about 
the  unloading  platform,  but  for  coming  from  and  going  to 
the  platform. 

The  outward  manifest  from  the  United  States  is  much  the 
same  as  the  inward,  except  there  is  not  the  variety  of  pack- 
ages. These  packages  are  brought  from  the  consignors  by 
drays  or  by  barges  and  lighters,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  arc 
piled  on  the  piers  in  some  order.  There  is  not,  however,  the 
same  necessity  of  keeping  them  separated.  Should  the  vessel 
be  alongside  the  pier,  lighterage  freight  is  often  loaded  directly 
from  the  lighter  to  the  ship. 

This  outgoing  freight  is,  however,  measured  as  received, 
and  later  trucked  to  the  nearest  loading  door,  placed  in  nets 
or  slings  and  hoisted  over  the  ship's  side  into  the  hold.  Ordi- 
nary outbound  freight  is  not  weighed,  but  measured,  40 
cu.  ft.  being  equal  to  a  ton.  Heavy  material,  such  as  metals, 
are  weighed,  except  where  it  is  transfer  freight  from  other  lines 
or  where  the  weights  are  well  known. 

There  are  many  types  of  electric  overhead  conveyors  which 
can  hoist  and  convey  steamship  freight  of  every  kind,  size 
and  weight  from  any  place  on  the  pier  and  place  it  at  any 
other  place  without  rehandling.  By  the  electric  overhead  travel- 
ing cranes  seen  in  every  machine  shop  this  can  be  done  slowly 
with  a  very  limited  degree  of  efficiency.  These  shop  cranes  arc 
not  adapted  to  the  quick  movements  of  the  many  cargo  packages, 
which  should  follow  each  other  so  quickly  as  to  be  almost,  con- 
tinuous. 

In  English  anfl"  drrtiMii  |)orts,  wherever  freiKht  is  to  be 
handled,  even  though  the  tonnage  is  small,  there  arc  ele- 
vated gantry  cranes,  as  at  Hamburg  and  Liverpool,  or  the 
roof  cranes  at  Bristol,  or  even  a  traveling  crane  at  the  sin.Tllcr 
ti^wns.  These  cranes  arc  everywhere  in  evidence,  from  tlir 
thousand  cranes  at  or  near  Hamburg  to  one  crane  at  a  small 
port  of  call.  France  has  floating  cranes;  Rotterdam  has  barges 
equipped  with  hoisting  machinery. 

These    jit)-gantry    cranes    do    only    part    of    the    work      Their 


range  of  movement  with  load  is  not  over  100  ft.,  of  which 
50  ft.  is  inside  the  pier  line,  and  though  they  can  cover  the 
nearby  cars  and  platforms  they  cannot  serve  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  large  warehouses  to  the  rear  of  the  platforms, 
which  at  most  American  ports  is  the  chief  labor  e.xpense. 

Telpherage  has  been  used  most  successfully  in  hoisting  and 
conveying  raw  and  manufactured  material,  as  well  as  miscel- 
laneous freight  of  every  kind,  weight  and  size,  and  for  serving 
even  remote  space,  without  rehandling,  when  it  is  directly  be- 
neath the  overhead  tracks.  There  are  at  least  50  manufacturers 
of  telphers  in  Europe,  and  overhead  electric  travelers,  trans- 
porters or  telphers  are  in  use  in  most  of  the  important  industrial 
works,  handling  almost  every  kind  of  freight  which  later  makes 
up  the  steamship's  cargo.  This  is  not  only  conveyed  about  the 
works,  but  is  transferred  between  the  different  stories  or  between 
the  upper  stories  and  the  ground. 

Any  objections  by  transportation  companies  to  extending  the 
range  of  mechanical  conveying  so  as  to  serve  every  square  foot 
of  space  of  the  pier  shed  or  warehouse  has  been  due  to  not  know- 
ing or  comprehending  what  advances  have  been  made  in  terminal 
transportation  during  the  last  few  years.  They  consist  not  in  'he 
development  of  new  machinery  but  in  a  combination  of  the  shop 
crane,  to  which  are  attached  movable  tracks,  with  fixed  tra.:k3, 
switches  and  loops  and  the  overhead  electric  conveyors  or  tel- 
phers.    These  form  parts  of  the  most  advanced  system. 

Among  the  questions  which  naturally  arist  in  the  mind  of  the 
practical  operating  pier  superintendent  are  ; 

The  first  and  always  the  question.  Can  machinery  do  the 
work  of  the  hand  truck?  Can  man  power  be  replaced  by  elec- 
tricity? Can  the  inbound  freight  be  assorted,  distributed  and 
placed  anv-where,  without  rehandling,  on  any  and  every  square 
foot  of  the  pier  shed  and  tiered  in  high  piles  for  each  consignee 
according  to  the  marks  and  cross-marks?  Can  the  cargo  he 
moved  by  machinery  away  from  the  doors  of  the  pier  sheds  as 
fast  as  it  swung  over  the  side  of  a  liner  equipped  with  the  most 
rapid  hoisting  machinery  for  unloading,  such  as  winches, 
hydraulic  and  steam  hoists?  Can  there  be  achieved  a  greater  ra- 
pidity and  efficiency  in  all  freight  movements  to  the  most  remote 
portions  of  the  pier  sheds?  Can  provision  be  made  for  the  yearly 
increase  of  freight  without  new  installations?  Can  there  be  a 
transference  of  the  freight  equally  well  in  both  directions  without 
interference  and  rehandling,  including  the  movement  of  both 
the  outbound  and  inbound  freight?  If  desired,  can  mechanical 
devices  with  extended  movable  and  adjustable  loop  tracks  take 
freight  directly  from  the  liner's  hold,  from  the  side  port  of  the 
coastwise  and  river  steamers,  from  floats,  barges  and  lighters,  to 
and  from  any  portion  of  the  pier? 

.-\s  previously  stated,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  questions  of  the 
pier  superintendent  is  not  the  engineering  details  of  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  machinery,  but  positive  quick  operation, 
which  must  not  only  be  able  to  duplicate  exactly  existing  methods, 
but  gi\c  greater  capacity  in  the  same  pier  shed  and  also  freedom 
from   mistakes  in  assorting. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  hand-truck  methods  with  the  mechan- 
ical, step  by  step,  in  each  detail  of  operation ;  first  with  special 
reference  to  the  imloading  of  the  ocean  liner.  The  freight  is 
swung  from  the  vessel,  either  to  the  floor  or  to  a  platform,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  hand  trucks  are  used.  This  platform, 
which  is  movable,  is  placed  a  short  distance  above  the  floor,  in- 
clined and  depressed  slightly  towards  the  inner  side  so  that  the 
uuvard  freight  can  be  moved  with  the  least  resistance.  Ii  has  a 
width  of  3  or  4  ft.  and  can  be  ni.ide  rectangular  or  circular,  pref- 
erably the  latter. 

The  object  of  this  platform  is  for  the  quick  assorting  for  the 
different  piles.  When  the  freight  has  been  deposited  on  this 
platform  it  can  ho  separated  ,-.ik1  pulled  on  flatboards,  slings  or 
nets,  which  are  placed  on  tht  floor  near  flic  inside  edge  of  this 
platform.  These  flatboards  arc  only  2  or  .'I  in,  thick,  so  that  they 
can  be  placed  upon  one  another,  as  many  as  three  or  four  in  one 
pile.  Instead  of  these  flatboards.  r<ipc  canvas  slings  or  nets  can 
hr  similarly  placed. 

When  there  is  one  large  case,  or  a  mimbor  of  boxes  or  pack- 
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agc>  kiuiwn  tn  be  for  one  consinncc,  it  will  ii"t  Ik-  nccr'isiry  for 
these  to  he  plaied  on  tlic  platform  or  lloor,  l>iit  the  hook  of  the 
overhead  electric  carrier  hoist  can  be  inserted  in  the  ship's  sling 
and  the  load  conveyed  directly  by  the  overhead  carrier,  after  rc- 
lea-inR  the  ship's  hook.  This  transferring  of  hooks  is  cotiunon 
practice  in  the  loadinn  and  nnloatiiiiK  car^o  freiKht.  The  sling* 
or  nets  may  have  two  small  rope  loops  to  facilitate  tpiick  changes. 
Any  pier  superintendent  will  appreciate  the  great  advantage  of 
chanKin^  hooks  and,  withont  any  rchandling  or  even  louclung  the 
packages,  conveying  the  load  in  the  original  net  or  sling  to  any 
portion  of  the  pier  and  (lc|)ositing  it,  this  conveying  being  done 
at  a  speed  of  700  to  1,000  ft.  per  minute.  And  in  addition,  pro 
vision,  as  above,  has  been  made  for  assorting  and  distributing 
other  sling  loads  according  to  the  different  cross-marks. 

For  the  transference  of  cargo,  to  and  from  the  ship  in 
connection  with  the  mechanism,  there  are  employed  slings, 
nets,  fiatlioards,  nets  with  flatboards  or  boxes  in  them,  and 
llatlioard.-  with  .i  It  u  inclus  of  side  boards  and  then  nets 
attached  to  the  .M(1^■^  or  ends.  'I'lu-  side  and  end  nets  thus 
attached  are  to  prevent  smaller  packages  from  falling  out. 
.\  sling  consists  of  a  closed  loop  of  manila  or  wire  rope.  It 
is  single  or  double.  In  some  cases  it  is  of  two  or  more  single 
ropes  with  rings  at  the  ends.  Often  two  separate  loops  arc 
joined  together.  By  releasing  one  end  of  the  loop  the  load 
is  released.  These  slings  are  inexpensive.  A  canvas  sling  con- 
sists of  strong  canvas  sewed  around  the  middle  of  each  sling 
rope.  Nets  are  made  of  manila  or  wire  rope,  of  chain  or 
of  a  combination  of  rope  and  chain.  The  bridle  is  often  of 
manila  rope  for  ease  of  handling,  while  the  center  may  be  of 
chain.  There  are  four,  six  or  eight  lifting  ropes  suspending 
the  nets.  By  releasing  half  of  these  from  the  hook  the  load 
is  as  easily  dumped  as  with  slings. 

Suppose  that  there  are,  in  the  sling,  packages  with  six  or 
more  cross-marks.  There  w-ould  be  eight  or  more  slings,  nets 
or  flatboards  arranged  about  the  platform.  .'Xs  soon  as  the 
loaded  ship's  sling  is  lowered  to  the  platform  and  loosed,  one 
or  several  packages  are  drawn  upon  each  tiatboard  or  sling. 
If  there  is  no  likelihood  of  other  packages  coming  immediately 
for  the  same  consignees,  the  loads  arc  hoisted  and  conveyed 
to  the  sections  of  the  floor  which  arc  marked  for  these  con- 
signees. It  should  be  noticed  that  the  movement  is  vertical 
and  not  along  the  floor,  as  with  the  hand  truck,  so  no  floor 
space  is  used  in  the  conveying  movement. 

If  desired,  when  assorting,  each  flatboard  can  be  held  for 
a  full  load  if  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  following  slings 
may  contain  additional  packages  for  any  of  the  same  con- 
signees whose  flatboards  are  partially  loaded.  It  is,  however, 
not  necessary  to  hold  any  slings  or  flatboards  for  greater 
loads,  as  most  of  the  movement  is  automatic.  The  load  is 
raised  and  started  by  the  door  man  or  telpherman  closing  a 
switch. 

The  door  or  side  wall  of  the  pier  shed  is  marked  with  letters 
or  numbers  for  each  consignee.  As  soon  as  a  flatboard  has 
a  full  or  even  a  partial  load  as  above,  the  marks  being  known 
and  designated,  it  is  carried  by  the  overhead  electric  carrier  to 
the  proper  lettered  or  numbered  section  of  the  pier,  as  at 
present  by  the  hand  truck.  A  number  of  two-wheeled  electric 
carriers,  having  electric  hoists  suspended  from  them,  are  placed 
above  the  edge  of  each  platform  on  the  elevated  conveying 
track,  just  beneath  the  cross  girders  of  the  pier-shed.  .'\s  soon 
as  a  flatboard  is  ready,  it  is  raised  and  carried  around 
the  circuit  and  each  load  left  at  its  proper  place.  .\  com- 
bination of  automatic  or  non-automatic  telphers  will  in  most 
cases  be  the  most  efficient.  The  greater  portion  of  the  cargo 
will  often  consist  of  many  tons  in  each  consignment.  These 
will  be  piled  together.  The  slings  and  flatboards  can  therefore 
transport  full  loads  weighing  many  times  the  capacity  of  man 
power  and  move  over  the  floor  at  a  much  faster  speed. 

As  soon  as  the  carrier,  marked  by  a  plainly  visible  number 
or  letter  attached  to  the  carrier,  arrives  at  the  corresponding 
floor  section,  the  load  is  lowered  upon  the  floor  or  pile,  being 


lirrcd.  TirrmK  conts  no  more  than  placing  on  tin-  (loor.  'Iliis 
lowrriiiK  'itid  iiiiloadniK  is  done  cither  liy  the  telpherman  or 
by  a  man  upon  the  floor  who  has  charge  of  that  section  of 
liir  pier. 

When  the  freight  is  tiered  on  the  pier  from  barges  before 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer  and  must  l)c  again  moved  in  load- 
ing the  steamer,  it  is  often  advisable  to  leave  the  slings  or 
flatboards  in  the  pile  so  that  the  load  can  be  raised  as  it  is, 
without  any  rehandling.  As  freight  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
over  every  sipiare  foot  of  space  upon  the  pier,  the  overhead 
hoist  would  enable  loads  to  be  taken  to  and  from  drays  stand- 
ing on  any  portion  of  the  pier  floor  and  moved  to  any  other; 
in  fact,  drays  could  be  unloadefl  outside  in  front  of  the  pier 
and  the  loads  carried  into  the  shed  or  even  to  the  ship's  winch 
or  to  the  hold  itself  as  soon  as  mc-asured.  This  would  prevent 
the  congestion  of  many  teams  upon  the  pier  waiting  to  be  un- 
loaded or  loaded. 

It  can  now  be  seen  whether  the  superintendent's  questions 
have  been  answered.  By  overhead  conveyor  hoists  or  tel- 
jihers,  loads  of  every  description,  weight  and  size  are  being 
moved  daily  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  certainty.  These 
conveyors  can  raise  and  convey  a  loaded  hand-truck  as  well 
as  a  flatboard,  sling  or  net.  By  means  of  the  movable  cross 
track  every  square  foot  of  pier  floor  space  can  be  served. 
These  movable  cross  tracks  with  switches  eliminate  the  labor 
of  rehandling,  and  duplicate  the  movement  of  the  hand-truck, 
serving  all  parts  of  the  pier.  These  telphers  can  follow  each 
other  so  closely  that  the  service  is  almost  continuous.  The 
further  mechanical  details  are  described  in  other  papers.  The 
description  of  the  way  the  cargo  is  received,  conveyed  and 
tiered  shows  that  machinery  can  be  adapted  to  any  of  the 
described   branches   of   this   transportation   problem. 

Machinery  will  travel  six  times  as  fast  as  man,  and  easily 
carry  eight  or  more  times  the  load.  The  many  electric  car- 
riers, therefore,  will  move  the  loads  at  such  a  speed  from 
the  pier  doors  that  more  rapid  methods  of  unloading  from 
the  hold  and  swinging  over  the  ship's  side  than  at  present 
will  soon  be  necessary.  The  most  remote  portions  of  the 
pier  can  be  served  inexpensively,  due  to  the  quick  action  of 
the  electric  conveyors.  Reserve  conveyors  and  hoists  are  pro- 
vided for  a  rush  of  freight. 

Many  superintendents  seem  to  prefer  the  ships'  winches 
and  hoists.  On  this  account  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  work  in  the  pier  shed.  The  loads,  however,  can  be 
hoisted  from  the  deck-hatches,  from  side  ports  or  lighters 
and  conveyed  equally  well  and  as  directly  as  on  the  pier. 
The  assorting  would  be  on  elevated  platforms.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  extend  straight  tracks  or  loops  out  over  the 
water  upon  which  the  electric  telphers  can  travel.  The  loops 
or  tracks  have  both  a  horizontal  and  vertical  movement  to 
serve  all  the  hatches  and  to  avoid  interference  with  the  ves- 
sel's rigging.  The  extended  tracks  can  support  a  temporary 
roof  to  protect  the  cargo  from  the  elements.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  does  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  over- 
head conveying,  it  only  causing  a  few  feet  more  or  less  of 
hoisting. 

Where  the  unloading  is  from  the  side  ports  of  coastwise 
steamers  or  river  boats,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  load  to 
be  first  placed  upon  the  pier  before  hoisting,  but  it  is  raised 
directly  from  the  side  of  the  ports.  The  assorting  would  not 
in  this  case  be  done  at  the  pier  doors,  but  at  convenient  loca- 
tions away  from  the  doors,  thus  facilitating  the  transfer. 
The  slings  or  flatboards  would  be  loaded  from  all  four  sides 
of  this  space,  giving  freer  movement  than  at  the  pier  doors. 
Barge  freight  can  be  unloaded  and  conveyed  directly  to  the 
steamship  or  tiered  on  the  pier  with  slings  left  around  the 
loads,  so  that  later  the  load  can  be  taken  to  the  steamship 
without  any  rehandling.  The  same  facility  can  be  observed 
in  the  reverse  movement  to  the  barges  or  lighters  from  the 
steamship  or  pier. 

In    providing    for    the    yearly    increase    of    this    miscellaneous 
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freight,  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide  more  electric  carrier 
hoists,  no  changes  being  necessary  in  the  first  installation, 
equipment  or  tracks.  All  movements  are  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  hands  of  a  watch,  therefore  there  can  be  no  in- 
terference in  the  movements  of  the  carriers,  whether  handling 
the  inward  or  outward  cargoes;  nor  would  there  be  aripf 
interference  with  present  methods,  either  in  installation  or  opera- 
tion. In  fact,  the  old  and  new  methods  could  go  on  simul- 
taneously. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  designing  new  piers, 
pier  sheds  or  warehouses  to  consider  the  future  installation 
of  mechanical  appliances,  even  though  it  be  not  the  intention 
to  use  machinery  at  the  outset.  If  provision  be  made  in 
the  design  itself  for  machinery,  it  will  cost  less  for  installa- 
tion, and  the  buildings  will  be  better  adapted  for  operation. 
If  the  overhead  trackage  be  placed  in  position  at  the  same 
time  the  steel  structure  is  erected,  it  will  cost  less  than  later. 

While  the  outward  foreign  freight  is  measured,  much 
of  the  inward  must  be  weighed  on  account  of  custom  duties. 
The  weight  of  all  outward  coastwise  freight  must  be  known 
;o  determine  the  transportation  charges.  Provision  is  made 
lor  the  quick  weighing  of  each  when  the  carrier  passes  over 
a  section  of  the  overhead  track  which  is  connected  with  scales. 

The  total  cost  of  an  installation,  when  recommended,  should 
show  a  net  saving  on  the  investment  of  at  least  2.5  per  cent, 
per  year.  This  is  after  deducting  interest,  maintenance  and 
amortization.  Finally,  these  are  the  principles  upon  which 
this  success  depends :  The  electric  hoist  eliminates  the 
great  expense  and  difficulty  of  vertical  movements;  the  electric 
conveyor  annihilates  time  and  excessive  cost  in  horizontal  travel- 
ing; these  two  combined  form  the  telpher,  enabling  long  lines 
to  be  covered ;  the  movable  cross  tracks  and  connecting  switches 
enable  areas  as  well  as  lines  to  be  equally  well  served.  These 
tracks  and  machinery,  being  alt  overhead,  occupy  space  not  now 
available. 


THE    ABC    RULES    ON    THE    NORTHERN    PACIFIC. 

.\t  the  conventon  of  the  Train  Despatchers'  Association  in 
Spokane,  June  22,  .\lfred  I'eamer,  originator  of  the  ABC 
rules  for  train  despatching,  gave  an  account  of  his  experience 
in  the  operation  of  these  rules.  Prefacing  his  remarks  by  ob- 
serving that  the  rules  were  the  outcome  of  the  lessons  which 
he  had  learned  in  an  experience  "i  thirty  years  in  the  operating 
department,  and  the  conviction  that  the  ordinary  train  despatch- 
ing rules  are  wrong  in  principle,  Mr.   Beamer  said : 

It  is  easy  for  a  superintendent  to  ask  Conductor  Jones  why  he 
did  not  protect  his  train  by  flagging  as  per  rule  99,  but  it  is  hard 
for  Jones,  who  is  trying  to  save  as  much  f)f  his  job  as  he  can, 
to  tell  the  superintendent  tint  if  he  complied  literally  with  rule 
W  in  every  instance  he  would  not  get  his  train  over  the  road  in 
r»  week;  but  the  superintendent  knows  it,  just  the  same;  and 
he  knows  further  that  the  matter  of  taking  chances  on  the 
(lagging  rule  is  of  hourly  occurrence.  But  the  rule,  like  other 
rules,  proves  that  the  company  has  done  its  duty  in  showing  the 
nun  what  should  be  done  under  certain  conditions  and  that 
the  men,  not  ihe  company,  is  at  fault.  But  is  this  a  fact?  Is  it 
not  true  that  our  rules  are  ^im|)ly  a  record  of  accidents  that 
have  hr'ppcned? 

Is  it  not  true  that  when  invesligat'on  of  an  accident  develops 
a  condition  not  provided  for  in  the  book  of  rules,  we  adopt  tlie 
line  of  least  resistance  and  immediate'y  insert  therein  a  rule  that 
will  cover  such  condition,  thereby  thniw'ng  the  rcsponsiblity  upon 
Ihe  men  already  ovc; burdened  with  a  mass  of  instructions? 

Is  it  not  better  to  recognize  our  responsibilities  and  the  con- 
ditions that  we  know  to  exi.sl,  be  the  condit  on  r'ght  or  wrong? 
Instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  shifting  llu-  burden,  why 
not  assume  it  by  trying  to  fornuilate  a  me. hod  that  will  not  he 
so  exacting?  It  can  and  has  been  done  on  700  miles  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  where  the  ABC  sy.itcm 
of    operat On    has    bi-en     In    effect     netriy    two    years.       On     the 


speaker's  division  the  wrecker  has  not  been  out  to  clear  either 
a  head  or  rear  end  collision  in  that  length  of  time,  a  record 
seldom  made  with  188  miles  of  single  track,  carrying  from 
twenty  to  thirty  trains  in  both  directions  daily. 

Much  of  the  success  that  has  attended  its  introduction  is  due 
to  the  attitude  of  the  men  toward  it.  With  very  few  exceptions 
they  view  it  as  a  great  assistance  in  doing  their  work,  simplifying 
the  train  movement  and  relieving  train  and  engine  men  of 
nearly  all  of  the  burdensome  rules  and  orders  under  which  they 
formerly  worked,  simplifying  the  work  of  the  operator  and  con- 
tining  it  to  the  two  b'.ocks,  one  on  either  side  of  him;  and,  last 
and  best,  making  the  train  despatcher  all  that  the  name  implies; 
a  train  despatcher  in  reality,  with  complete  control  of  the  move- 
ment of  every  train  on  his  district,  unhampered  by  rules  con- 
ferring right  by  class  and  direction,  time  card  rights  and  all  the 
special  rules  heretofore  thought  necessary  for  the  movement  of 
business,  many  of  them  possible  of  wrongful  interpretation.  The 
despatcher  has  a  modern  arrangement  of  train  slips  for  use  in 
recording  the  movement  of  tr.iins,  and  the  cumbersome  train 
sheet  and  train  order  books,  are  done  away  with.  It  is  possible 
for  despatchers  to  make  a  transfer  from  one  to  the  other  simply 
by  not-ng  the  time  the  transfer  is  made.  That  the  employees 
generally  appreciate  the  changed  conditions  under  this  system 
was  recently  evidenced  when  delegates  from  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  in  A  B  C  territory  were  instructed  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  annual  convention  of  that  body  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  this  month,  .\fter  explaining  the  operat  on  of 
the  system  they  urged  the  members  to  work  for  its  extension 
on  other  lines.  When  the  men  on  the  locomotive,  who  have 
more  at  stake  than  any  other  person  concerned  in  train  operation, 
take  such  action  voluntarily  it  certainly  must  mean  that  in  their 
opinion  at  least  it  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  method.  The 
delegates  did  as  they  were  instructed  and  presented  the  subject 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers; and  the  Grand  Lodge  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  and  review  the  testimony  given  in  behalf  of 
the  system  by  the  delegates.  Following  this  action  the  con- 
vention unanimously  indorsed  the  system  and  made  it  a  matter 
lit  record  in  its  proceedings. 


LOW    CARBON    STREAKS    IN    OPEN    HEARTH    RAILS.* 


IIV    .\i.    H.    WKKHokST.T 

During  lOiiS  and  1909,  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  ob- 
tained some  open  hearth  rails  which  developed  a  peculiar  kind  of 
failure,  the  study  of  which  proved  very  interesting.  The  nature 
of  the  failure  caused  considerable  alarm  at  first,  but  the  remedy 
was  easily  applied  after  the  cause  was  determined.  The  failures 
consisted  of  the  rails  splitting  through  the  head  in  various  di- 
rections, through  the  web  vertically  or  diagonally,  vertically 
from  the  head  to  the  base,  and  in  other  ways.  .\s  part  of  the 
investigation,  the  rails  were  examined  by  cutting  sections  from 
the  defective  portions,  polishing  hiiihly  and  etching  with  picric 
acid  solution  in  alcohol.  The  picric  acid  does  not  color  the 
ferrite,  or  carbonless  part  of  the  steel  structure,  but  the  carboi\ 
bearing  part  of  the  steel  is  colored  sotnew  hat,  in  proportion  to 
the  content  of  carbon.  Streaks  of  low  carbon  material  are  let't 
with  their  full  brightness. 

Some  typical  etched  sections  of  i'O-lb.  rails  are  shown  here- 
with, and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  failures  occurre<l  along  the 
streaks.  The  rails  shown  in  I'"igs.  '■\  and  I  had  light  areas,  big 
enough  to  allow  getting  samples  lor  analysis,  and  the  results 
olitairu'il  are  >liowii  in  the  following  table: 

-     l-iK-  :t  .  Kin.  i ^ 

Normal.        White   tminl.        Normal.       White  streak. 

farlmn OU  .jj.t  .78  .83 

rho«|ihorii» (137  .OUI  .030  .OTS 

.Siiliihur    0.14  .Ols  M30 

MaiiKUiicsc U4  .(II  .{i&  .... 

Silicon    16  .Oil  .ir. 

'From  a  paper  preaented  before  the  Amniiaii  Society  for  Teitiug  Ma- 
trriala,  Jimr  SO. 

tKnginccr  of  trsla,  ChlcaRo,  IlurlinKlon  &  lliiiiuv.  hiil  recrntly  gr-iiiled  a 
vrnr'«  Iravc  of  ahacnce  to  iici  a»  chief  chrmivi  in  oharuc  of  rail  tc»n  for  the 
Committee  on  Rails  of  Jhc  .Xmcrican  RiiiIh.i)  KiiKinccriiiu  niiil  Mainle- 
nance  of  Way  Association. 


A  I.  . 
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Small  white  streaks  examined  under  the  microscope  show  a 
nucleus  of  slag,  indicating  that  the  slag  in  some  way  causes  a 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  carbon,  and  the  rail  shown  in  Fig. 
4  also  shows  a  large  mass  of  non-metallic  material  contiguous 
to  the  white  band ;  so  it  was  at  first  thought  that  slag  in  the 
metal  caused  the  white  streaks  by  possibly  oxidizing  the  carbon. 
This  may  perhaps  be  true  of  small  streaks,  but  it  was  later 
learned  that  it  was  the  practice  at  the  mill  that  made  the  rails 
shown  to  put  small  soft  bessemer  steel  plates  on  the  stools  of 
the  molds  to  reduce  the  cutting  out  of  the  stools  by  the  hot 
metal  when  it  was  poured  into  the  molds.  These  plates,  it  seems, 
get  churned  up  with  the  rest  of  the  metal,  melt  partly  or  wholly, 
but  before  becoming  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  main  body  of 
steel  the  metal  sets,  leaving  streaks  as  shown  in  the  figures.  It 
had  been  thought  that  the  first  metal  would  set  and  hold  the 
plate  at  the  bottom  of  the  ingot,  where  it  would  be  sheared  off, 
but  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the  plates  caused  streaks  as  shown 
the  practice  was  promptly  stopped.  A  few  similar  failures 
have  been  noted  in  rails  from  other  mills,  but  whether  due  to  a 
similar  cause  has  not  been  determined. 


THE   TRAIN    DESPATCHERS'   CONVENTION. 


The  2->d  convention  of  the  Train  Despatchers'  Association  of 
America  opened  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  on  June  21,  with  an  invo- 
cation from  Rev.  J.  Elvin,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Seattle.  Mayor  Pratt  of  Spokane  welcomed 
the  members  of  the  convention,  and  was  responded  to  by 
President  Dellmin  and  Secretary  Mackie.  Xo  business  was 
done  at  the  opening  session. 

At  1  :.30  p.  m.  the  convention  opened  for  business,  the  presi- 
dent making  his  annual  address.  Over  70  members  were  pres- 
ent and  2-3  new  members  were  elected.  .\  paper  by  S.  H.  Brown, 
of  the  Great  Northern,  Spokane,  was  read,  and  its  discussion 
occupied  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  The  subject  was  "The  Train 
Despatcher's  Office :  How  It  Should  Be  Equipped  and  Fur- 
nished." 

The  morning  session  of  Wednesday  was  devoted  to  a  paper 
by  Alfred  Beamer,  late  superintendent  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Spokane,  on  the  ABC  Rules.  A  telephone  office  had  been 
opened  in  the  convention  hall,  at  which  a  despatcher,  having 
before  him  the  -\  B  C  record  board  and  slips,  copied,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  present,  the  various  cards  and  other 
entries  precisely  as  this  is  done  in  a  dispatching  ofiice  under 
these  rules,  while  there  were  10  or  12  telephone  receivers  at  the 
service  of  members  of  the  convention,  enabling  them  to  listen  t<' 
the  work  being  done.  Mr.  Beamer's  paper  was  listened  to  with 
great  interest,  and  inquiries  as  to  practically  all  phases  of  the 
operation  of  the  A  B  C  rules  were  addressed  to  him  at  its  con- 
clusion, to  all  of  which  he  replied  in  a  perfectly  clear  and  satis- 
factory manner,  and  the  convention,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  this  Convention  of  Train  Despatchers,  having 
heard  the  reading  of  the  paper  presented  by  our  fellow  member, 
Mr.  Alfred  Beamer,  and  the  entirely  satisfactory  answers  made 
by  him  and  by  despatchers  who  have  worked  under  these  rules 
to  every  objection  raised,  and  having  ourselves,  in  large  meas- 
ure, observed  their  operation,  we  desire  to  express  ourschcs  as 
deeply  impressed  with  the  merits  of  these  rules  and  recommend 
their  use,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  eminently  safe  and 
eflfectivc  in  moving  traffic,  to  all  railroad  companies  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Standard  Code,  when  conditions,  such  .is  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  block  system,  warrant  their  adoptiim," 

The  fiirm  of  the  original  resolution  was  different  from  the 
foregoing.  ;ind  it  w.is  rccnnsidcrc<l  during  the  last  day  of  the 
convention,  the  modification  here  given  being  adopted  by  a  large 
majority.     K.xtracts  from  the  paper  arc  given  elsewhere. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon 
of  Wednesday,  without  any  recess  for  luncheon,  in  order  to 
accept  the  hospitality  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  had 
providcrl  an  excursion  thrriugh  and  arrxmd  the  city. 


On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  report  of  the  executive 
committee  was  taken  up.  It  showed  the  income  of  the  year  to 
be  $2,799,  an  increase  of  $246  over  the  previous  year,  and  the 
expenses  to  be  $192  more  than  the  previous  year,  a  net  gain  of 
$4  for  the  year,  with  a  cash  balance  of  $615.  The  membership 
account  showed  a  net  decrease  of  26  members  during  the  year, 
the  total  membership  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  being  938. 
A  change  in  the  publication  of  the  "Train  Dispatchers'  Bulle- 
tin," the  official  organ  of  the  association,  was  ordered,  and  here- 
after the  place  of  publication  will  be  Chicago  instead  of  Toledo. 
The  president  and  the  editor  were  empowered  to  make  all  ar- 
rangements. 

.\n  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted,  permitting  the 
admission  to  membership  of  train  despatchers  of  interurban 
electric  railways  working  under  any  approved  system  of  train 
despatching. 

Two  papers  by  J.  E.  Scott,  inspector  of  transportation  of  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  were  read  and  discussed.  One  was 
on  "Train  Despatching  by  Telephone,"  as  practised  by  the  G.,  C. 
&  S.  F..  the  other  on  "Inconsistencies  of  Instruction  in  Train 
Rules."  They  were  received  with  appreciative  applause  and 
ordered  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Scott's  account  of  his  experience  with  telephones  has  been 
similar  to  that  of  other  despatchers.  as  heretofore  published,  but 
some  parts  of  his  narrative  were  particularly  graphic.  On  his 
road  the  wires  are  so  well  managed  that  a  despatcher  realizes 
no  difference  in  distance  between  the  nearest  station  and  that 
farthest  from  him.  All  hard  and  grinding  work  is  done  away 
with.  The  bells  used  at  the  stations  are  so  large  that  an 
operator  can  do  nothing  else  until  he  silences  the  bell.  The 
despatchers  write  out  the  orders  as  they  dictate  them  and  there 
is  practically  no  breaking  to  grate  on  the  despatcher's  nerves  and 
use  up  time.  Experienced  telephone  operators  can  repeat  an 
order  faster  than  the  despatcher  can  underscore  the  words.  The 
.-\tchison  system  will  soon  have  6,948  miles  of  telephone  lines  in 
use.  The  progress  in  the  use  of  telephones  for  despatching  has 
seemed  surprising,  and  yet  it  should  not  be  so,  for  are  we  not 
all  familiar  with  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  telegraph  service 
during  the  past  few  years?  The  despatcher  who  to-day  has  a 
set  of  good  operators,  is  exceptional  and  is  envied. 

Mr.  Scott's  paper  on  faults  in  the  methods  of  instructing 
trainmen  and  telegraphers  evidently  is  the  fruit  of  his  ex- 
perience as  an  examiner,  and  he  points  out  the  needs  of  this 
branch  of  the  service  with  incisive  accuracy.  There  is  a  notice- 
able absence  of  team  work.  General  officers  are  too  busy  to  at- 
tend to  matters  of  instruction  in  detail,  and  subordinate  officers 
often  prove  reluctant  to  adopt  such  a  radical  innovation.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  arguments  and  contentions  concerning  rules 
are  so  common  as  to  be  an  element  of  danger,  and  the  need  of 
a  uniform  system  of  interpretation,  examination  and  instruction 
is  vital.  In  many  cases,  it  has  come  .nbout  that  employees  no 
longer  look  for  consistency  either  in  the  rules  or  in  the  otlicers. 
Differences  between  the  views  of  different  trainmasters  are  in- 
evitable so  that  "the  establishment  of  a  consistent  policy  for  the 
whole  of  a  railway  is  absolutely  essential.  Critics  have  some- 
times said  that  satisfactory  examination  and  instruction  of  train- 
men is  practically  out  of  the  question;  but  can  this  be  true? 
The  trouble  must  lie  rather  with  the  manner  in  which  the  system 
is  handled  th:in  with  the  system  itself.  Two  large  railways,  the 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Rock  Island,  already  have  thorough,  uniform 
anfl  systematic  interpretation  and  instruction.  This  good  result 
lias  been  brought  about  by  co-operation  among  the  officers,  high 
and  low,  and  by  energetic  teim  work.  The  Santa  Fe  has  for 
^omc  years  required  a  written,  in  addition  to  an  oral  examina- 
tion, of  trainmen  and  telegraphers.  In  the  examination  of  con- 
ductors there  are  (tOO  questions,  and  of  trainmen  (!0.3.  No  one 
who  has  tried  both  will  fail  to  .-tppreciate  the  superiority  of  a 
written  over  an  oral  examination.  The  oral  questioning  is  en- 
tirely too  elastic  and  loo  largely  subject  lo  the  personal  inclina- 
tion of  the  examiner. 
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riic  i('|iMit  <>i  ilic  ii;iin  rules  cuintnittcc  wait  rrail  aiul  diR 
iiisMil  It  |>r()|iiiMil  .m  ,i(l<liti()ii:il  cxatn|ilv  In  l-'tirm  1'.  for  K'^' 
III);  iiKlit  lo  one  extra  over  unotlicr;  an  additiim^il  example  to 
I'orni  (i,  lor  startinK  extras  when  an  opposinK  extra  \\uti  to  lie 
waited  tor;  u  form  lor  use  in  startinx  trains  from  a  point  where 
.1  (lespatcher's  clearance  is  necessary ;  reconmiended  the  new 
Kock  Island  rules  for  the  movcnicnt  c>i  trains  by  telephone;  sub- 
stituted a  new  kule  I  for  that  sunnestetl  a  year  aKo ;  recom- 
mended that  I'orin  K  orders  he  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
the  prmciple  that  orders  addressed  ti)  a  train  become  void  when 
the  train  ceases  to  exist;  assertctl  the  unsoundness  of  the  prac- 
tice of  addressiiiK  train  orders  to  "All  concerned."  They  sli<iuld. 
in  preference,  specify  the  trains  or  classes  of  trains  addressed; 
also  asserted  tlie  undcsirahility  of  using  train  order  forms  for 
slow  orders,  ami  recoinmeiidinj?  the  "Pink  Bulletin"  of  a  sep- 
arate fonii  and  color  for  this  purpose;  objected  to  rc(|iiirinK 
train  despatchers  to  obtam  acknowledgments  of  receipt  of  new 
time-tables  by  train  order  when  general  orders  are  also  used 
for  that  purpose,  as  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  train  despatch- 
ers; stated  the  desirability  of  furnishing  a  separate  bulletin 
board  in  despatching  offices  for  the  use  of  despatchers  alone; 
and  recommended  the  substitution  of  other  devices  retainable  by 
the  operator  for  the  usual  hoop  used  in  the  delivery  of  "19"  train 
orders.  All  of  these  reconimendations  were  approved  with  the 
exception  of  some  slight  changes  in  the  telephone  rules.  P'or 
delivering  orders  to  moving  trains  the  committee  recommends 
in  place  of  hoops  a  cord,  which  can  be  stretched  over  a 
frame  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  by  the  engineman.  The  cord 
could  be  thrown  away  and  the  returning  of  hoops  to  stations 
would  be  done  away  with. 

F.  C.  Dow  (C,  B.  &  Q.),  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent; J.  B.  Alvey  (Illinois  Central),  Fulton,  Ky.,  vice-president; 
J.  F.  Mackie  (C,  R.  I.  &  P.),  Chicago,  re-elected  secretary,  treas- 
urer and  editor.  The  four  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee elected  were  B.  S.  Sperry  and  S.  H.  Brown  (Great  North- 
ern), S.  S.  Conley  (B.  &  O.),  and  T.  W.  Kane  (Northern  Pa- 
cific). The  place  selected  for  the  next  meeting  was  Baltimore. 
Md.,  and  June  20,  1911,  as  the  date. 

The  entertainment  provided  was  exceptionally  good,  and  the 
Spokane  despatchers  excelled  themselves  as  hosts.  The  Inland 
Empire  Co.  gave  an  excursion  on  Wednesday  night  to  CcEur 
d'Alene,  with  a  trip  by  moonlight  on  the  lake  and  a  dance  on 
the  steamer.  On  Friday,  the  convention  having  finally  adjourned, 
the  Idaho  &  Northern  gave  an  excursion  from  Spokane  to  New- 
port on  the  Fend  d'Oreille  river,  with  a  three  hours'  steamer 
trip  down  the  river  to  lone,  Idaho,  the  present  terminus  of  this 
railway.  There  is  a  great  wealth  of  timber  along  this  line  and 
fertile  soil,  out  of  which  it  grows,  for  the  settler  who  will  suc- 
ceed the  lumberman. 


DOUBLE     TRACK     TRUSS     BRIDGE     WITH     SUSPENDED 
TRACKS. 

At  Coimeaut  Harbor,  Ohio,  about  do  miles  east  of  Cleveland, 
the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  is  erecting  an  interesting  four-track 
truss  bridge,  styled  technically  a  double-track  bridge,  because 
two  tracks  are  outside  the  trusses. 

The  bridge  is  a  23o-ft.  draw  span,  heavily  braced  on  top  to 
carry  an  additional  track  on  each  side,  suspended  from  the  top 
cross  frames,  the  depth  of  the  floor  being  too  shallow  to  permit 
sufficiently  rigid  construction  to  carry  the  tracks  on  cantilever 
beams.  The  cross  sections  herewith  show  the  bracing.  The 
bridge  was  designed  for  Cooper's  E-60  loading. 

Construction  was  started  late  in  March  of  this  year.  The 
piers  and  abutments  are  being  built  by  the  railway  company, 
the  American  Bridge  Company  having  the  contract  for  the  steel 
superstructure.  The  layout  and  masonry  were  designed  in  the 
office  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  railway,  and  the  steel  work 
was  designed  by  the  American  Bridge  Company.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  substructure  and  superstructure  complete  is  $151,000. 

The  layout  of  the  new   Dock  Four  yard,   including  this  new 
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bridge,  is  shown  lierewith.  On  Dock  Four  are  four  liydraulic 
lO-ton  bucket  machines  and  four  electric  o-ton  bucket  machine.^;, 
to  load  cars  on  tracks  'A.  52,  .>3  and  54.  To  load  cars  on  track 
55  a  15-ton  bucket  electric  machine  will  be  installed.  Track  1 
will  be  used  in  hauling  ore  from  tracks  51,  52.  53  and  54;  and 
track  :i  will  be  used  in  hauling  ore  from  track  55.  Track  >  will 
be  used  by  all  engines  returning. 

Track  4  will  be  used  for  delivering  empties,  which  arc  fed 
in  at  the  rear  of  Dock  Four  and  handled  by  a  haulage  system 
around  the  loop  and  under  the  machines.     The  ore  is  pulled  bv 


CONTRACT   FOR  SIAMESE  BRIDGES. 


The  Cleveland  Liridge  cSic  Engineering  C'ompanv,  Ltd..  Dar- 
lington, England,  has  recently  been  awarded,  by  the  Royal 
Siamese  State  Railways,  the  contract  for  the  early  delivery 
cf  the  steel  work  for  15  new  bridges  required  in  con- 
nection with  an  important  scheme  of  railway  development  result- 
U!g  from  the  recent  Anglo-Siamese  treaty.  About  15.0(m)  square 
miles  of  territory  was  ceded  to  the  British  Empire,  and  about 
$20,000,000  was  advanced  to  Siam  at  4  per  cent,  for  the  extension 
of  the  railway  from  Bangkok  to  the  new  British  border  in 
Kelantan.     This   line   will   link   up  the   Siamese   railways  to  the 


Secffon  Through 
Diaphrom. 


-~2IO x 

Section   at   Center. 

Sections  licit  ffkfii  ai\-  same  as  for  I  iiiss  C. 

an  engine  from  Dock  Four  to  a  point  about  opposite  1>.  The 
head  engine  then  shifts  o\er  to  track  2  by  the  crossover  .\-li 
iir  (']'.  .\n  engine  from  track  2  comes  up  from  the  rear. 
thriiui;h  mie  of  the  crossovers  M-.\'  or  O-P,  and  pushes  the 
cars  over  the  hump  to  the  scales.  The  machinery  when  com- 
pleted will  have  a  capacity  of  100  cars  an  hour. 

We  are  indebted  to  H.  T.  Porter,  chief  engineer  of  the  Bes- 
semer &  Lake  Erie,  for  the  description  and  illustr.itions  of  the 
\.ird  and  bridge. 


s    from    Singapore. 


recently    made    I'ederated    Malay    States 

About  120  mile>  of  the  Malay  line  was  opened  last  year,  and 
another  Tfi  miles  has  recently  been  opened,  leaving  an  additional 
150  miles  now  under  con.struction  to  the  Siamese  termmus. 
Through  railway  communication  will  thus  be  afforded  between 
Singapore  and  Bangkok,  and  the  connection  of  the  Southern 
Burmese  and  the  Malay  State  lines,  by  way  of  the  Siamese  rail- 
ways, will  eventually  be  possible.  Two  of  the  bridge  spans  or- 
dered from  Darlington  are  required  for  the  Petchaburi  river,  nine 
more  spans  are  soon  to  be  shipped  from  the  Tees  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  at  Singora  Roads,  and  the  remaining 
four  will  be  sent  to  the  western  seaboard  at  Trang  Roads. 


Plan   and   Longitudinal   Sections  of   Four-Track    Draw   Sp.in. 
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MULTIPLE    TRACK     RAILWAYS    IN    DELAWARE.    MARY 
LAND   AND   THE    DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA. 


No,       Ainirox. 
irackn.       niilr«. 


Ilu-    iiMp.    -bMut,    luu'with,    iihIimU>    ihr    si.t.H   ul    IM.vw.irc,  iu.w\"7o  'iitahrJok    :. 

Marvl.'il'il  .111(1  tliv    UNtricI   i>f  (.■(ilimilii;i  ;in<l   !->  (l««.iKlu-<l   to   ••Iw'W  Snil.rook    m    Unduvrr 


Two-Track,   Three-Tra 

ware.    Maryland  and   the    District   of  Columbia 


:ill  111   tlic  r;iil\v:i.\  ■•   williiii   tlii^  territory   mi   wiiicli  llurt-  arc   l\v 
or  more  main  tracks. 

\ltliougli  lliis  scri,'>  of  iiuiiis  is  iiiteiulcd  to  sliow  only  slaiidar 

(steam)  railways,  w  i.-  have  included  in  this  case  the  main  line 
of  tlie  Washiiiglon.  I'laltiniore  &  Annapolis  (electric)  railway, 
bciween   Kaltiniorc   .nul   \\  ashiiitcton,   which   was  built  originally 

as  a  double-track  rail\\a\  and  which,  outside  of  the  short  sec- 
tions in  the  streets  of  tlie  two  cities  named,  is  built  and  designed 
for  high  speed. 

'"he  termini  ot  the  sections  shown  on  the  map  are  as  follows  : 

.\l.\kVLANl)    A.\D    UeLAWARK. 

Uattimoic  &   Ohio. 

No.  Approx. 

tracks.  miles. 

Chesttr,   I'a.,  to   KUnierc,    Del ".'  IS 

Elsmere  to  West  Junction   "  2 

West  Junction,  Del.,  to  Huntington  Ave..  Mil.       i  63 

Huntington  Ave.,  to  Mount  Koyal 4  3 

Mount   Royal  to  W.  Baltimore    2  4 

\V.   Haltinore  to  Relay    4  5 

Relay  to   Wasliington.   D.  C 2  31 

Washington   to  tlcrmantown 2  26 

Barnesville  to    Dickcrson    2  3 

Relay    to    Brunswick    2  66 

Brunswick    to    Weverton    4  3 

Weverton  to  Harper's  Ferry,  \a 2  3 

Baltimore  to    Locust    Point    2  ."i 

Patterson.   W .   Va.,  to  North  Branch 2  6 

North  Branch  to    .M;.   Savage  Junction ;<  6 

Mt.  Savage  Junction  to   Penn.   State  line....        2  5 

Cumherlanil  to   Keyser,  W.   Va 2  24 

Piedmont.   W.    \a.,   to    Swanton 2  12 

Swanton    to    Altamont    3  4 

.Utamont  to  Iliuton.  W.   Va 2  14 

Northern  Central. 

Baltimore   to   New    Freedom.   Pa 2  37 

Philadelphia.  Baltimore  &   Washington. 

Penn.  boumlarv  to   Wilmington    4  7 

Wilmington   to    Mill    Creek    2  1 

Mill   Creek   to   Newport    3  3 

Newport    to     Pencader     2  8 

Pencader    to    Newark    3  1 

Newark    to    Iron    Hill 2  2 

Iron    Hill    lo    Norllieasi    3  10 

Northeast    to    IViticipio     2  6 

Principio     to     Perryville     4  2 

Perrysville  to    Havre  de   Grace 2  1 

Havre   de   Grace    to   Oakington    4  2 

Oakington    to    Edgewood     2  12 

Edgewood    to    Magnolia     3  2 

Magnolia   to    Back   River    2  IS 

Back    River    to    Bayvicw     4  2 

Bayview     to     Bahimort     2  3 

In    Baltimore     4  1 

Baltimore    to    Lafayette    2  ? 

Lafayette    to   Calvei  ton    4  1 

Calverton    to    Frederick    Ruad 2  1 

Frederick    Road    to    Winans    4  4 


Landover    to    Bennings     2  4 

Pennings    to    Washington    3  3 

Magrudei- — I'nion    Station.    Washington     ...        2  .'> 

Wilmington     tc     Bridgcville 2  7« 

Western  Maryland. 

lialtimore    to    Emory    (irove    2  20 

Williamsporl     to    Pennsylvania    state    line...        2  12 

New   York,  Philadelphia   6"  Norfolk. 

Delmar.    Del.,    to   Kings   Creek.    Md 2  22 

Washington,  Baltimore  &  .1nnapoli.(. 

lialtimore     lo     Washington     2  3s 

LOSS   AND    DAMAGE — CAUSES    AND    REMEDIES.* 


I  ^'    OTTO    l!KST. 
.\ir  lirakc    Inspector,    Nashville,   Chattanooga  &    St.    I.ouis 

The  question  of  loss  of  and  dainage  to  freight  is  receiving  gen- 
eral attention,  and  three  railways  are  spend-ng  large  sums  for  its 
prevention— the  Southern,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Franci.sco  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  first  two  roads  are  maintaining  loss  and 
damage  bureaus  at  an  expense  of  at  least  $:W.000  yearly,  but  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  money  is  well  spent  when  I  sav  that 
the  Southern  saved  $800,000  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  while  the 
Frisco  saved  $!io.00ii.  it  being  the  first  year  of  its  bureau's 
existence. 

The  payments  for  loss  and  damage,  which  are  all  pure  waste, 
are  conservatively  estimated  at  $20,000,000  per  year  foi- 
twenty-onc  railways  alone,  doing  approximately  half  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that 
the  end  of  this  state  of  aflfairs  is  in  sight.  \ow  that  interest 
has  been  awakened,  some  of  the  best  brains  in  the  country 
are  giving  the  matter  serious  consideration.  In  fact,  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  whole  proposition.     It  is  simply  a  question 

Railroad  OfficVr,.'"    "'''"■"'    '"'°''    ""    >^'='*'"vine    (Tenn.)     Association    of 
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of   securing   a   general   and    rigid   observance   of   the   rules   and 
regulations  which  have  been  in  effect  for  years. 

In  the  beginning  let  me  say  that  the  prime  requisite  for 
the  successful  transportation  of  any  commodity  is  proper 
packing  and  marking  by  the  shipper.  You  may  load  freight 
by  the  best  methods  ever  devised  and  stack  it  with  the  great- 
est care  that  human  ingenuity  is  capable  of,  but  if  the  crating 
is  insufficient  to  begin  with  it  will  be  damaged,  and  if  not 
properly  marked  it  will  go  astray,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
done  to  prevent  it.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  is  a  simple  prob- 
lem, and  it  would  be  if  the  traffic  people  of  all  lines  would  get 
together  and  agree  on  a  unform  classification  with  regard  to 
marking  and  packing.  There  are  indications  that  this  will  be 
done  in  the  near  future,  as  steps  have  already  been  taken  in 
that  direction,  but  I  am  afraid  the  years  of  indecision  have 
done  their  work  too  well,  and  shippers  have  become  too  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  "let-the-raiKvay-pay-for-it"  idea  for 
us  to  expect  a  revolution.  There  are  any  number  of  rates, 
made  for  the  most  part  years  ago  when  conditions  to  some  ex- 
tent justified  them,  but  which  have  been  maintained  long  after 
their  usefulness  has  been  outgrown,  simply  because  each  of  the 
traffic  men  was  afraid  to  be  the  first  in  the  field  and  all  of 
them  could  not  agree  on  just  what  changes  should  be  made. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  afraid  they  might  lose  a  little  business. 
They  were  all  out  for  tonnage  and  the  net  earnings  could  go  to 
smash.  .\s  a  result,  agents  are  compelled  to  go  on  accepting 
freight  that  is  not  properly  crated,  or,  rather,  not  crated  at  all, 
and  the  claim  agent  pays  for  it. 

Let  us  follow  a  shipment  of  merchandise  from  loading  sta- 
tion to  destination.  The  shipper's  dray  drives  up  to  the  freight 
house,  backs  up  to  the  door,  and  the  trouble  begins.  The  receiv- 
ing clerk  has  from  five  to  fifteen  doors  to  look  after,  and  in  the 
rush  hours  he  has  all  he  can  do  to  sign  the  tickets,  so  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  freight  unloaded  at  each  door  is  out  of  the  question. 
Besides,  this  man,  and  in  some  cases,  boy,  whose  signature  on  a 
bill  of  lading  binds  the  company  tighter  than  Dick's  hatband, 
receives  the  magnificent  stipend  of  $50  per  month.  Most  of 
them  will  sign  for  anything  and  everything  that  is  unloaded,  and 
.some  of  them  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  sign  for  goods  that  the 
driver  does  not  take  out  of  his  wagon. 

The  freight  is  now  piled  up  in  the  doorway  and  subject  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  truckmen.  At  most  of  the  larger 
freight  houses  the  loading  is  handled  by  some  kind  of  a  tally 
system,  a  number  of  which  are  in  vogue,  but  the  principle  is 
practically  the  same  in  all.  Personally,  I  favor  what  is  known 
as  the  "Vcri-Check"  system  of  loading  freight,  and  we  are  using 
it  now  at  .\tlanta,  Chattanooga  and  Nashville.  Let  me  say,  how- 
ever, that  almost  any  kind  of  a  loading  system  is  practical  as 
long  as  it  is  handled  strictly  according  to  rule,  but  the  minute 
the  discipline  is  relaxed  the  system  goes  to  pieces  and  becomes  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  This  is  the  fate  of  most  of 
them. 

It  is  now  time  to  load  the  freight  in  the  cars.  The  bill  of 
lading  has  been  signed  and  goods  "received  in  good  order," 
although  the  receiving  clerk  doesn't  know  whether  the  box  of 
groceries  for  John  Smith,  Smyrna,  Tenn.,  is  actually  marked 
John  Smith  or  John  Jones,  Smyrna,  Tenn.,  or  Smyrna,  Ga.  The 
car  for  Smyrna  is  indicated  by  the  number  "1,"  let  us  say,  so 
the  clerk  makes  a  figure  "1"  on  the  box  with  a  piece  of  blue 
keel.  I  say  the  clerk  does  this,  but  in  most  cases  he  is  too  busy, 
and  the  work  is  too  simple  for  a  white  man  to  bother  with,  any- 
way, so  he,  by  tacit  consent,  delegates  it  to  the  negro  boss  of  the 
londing  gang.  This  man  is  usually  a  pretty  bright  sort  of 
a  fellow  and  far  better  posted  than  the  clerk,  so  it  practically 
makes  little  difference.  So  Sam  or  Jim  drives  up  with  his 
truck  and  is  given  a  slip  of  paper  directing  him  to  car  No.  1. 
We  will  suppose  the  slip  in  this  case  is  legible  and  reads  more 
like  a  figure  1  than  a  7  or  anything  else,  or  if  the  number  hap- 
pens to  be  a  16  we  will  trust  it  doesn't  get  turned  upside  down 
sc.  it  will  be  taken  for  91,  and  if  the  trucker  isn't  more  than 
nsuariv   reckless  the  box   will  finally  reach   the  car  to   which   it 


belongs.  Here  is  where  the  loading  clerk  comes  in  for  his 
share  of  the  dirty  work.  The  car  may  be  filthy,  but  he  doesn't 
see  it.  It  may  be  leaky,  but  the  loading  is  done  in  a  freight 
house  and  the  rain  never  enters  there.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  car  has  been  used  for  phosphate  or  coke  loading, 
and  shows  it,  or  has  been  emptied  of  lime,  oil  or  salt  pork.  In 
goes  the  freight — flour,  print  cloth,  meal,  anything  susceptible 
of  damage  from  dirt,  grease,  nails  or  water.  He  puts  in  freight 
that  belongs  in  other  cars  and  leaves  out  freight  that  should 
go  in  this  one.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  the  stuff  out  of  the 
house  before  quitting  time,  so  why  bother  about  the  way  it  is 
loaded?  Throw  the  flour  up  against  the  can  of  oil,  set  the 
stove  up  on  the  cracker  boxes,  put  the  little  parlor  table  astride 
the  cofiin  and  top  it  with  the  heaviest  castings  you  can  find 
to  hold  it  all  down !  Find  a  nice  clear  space  for  the  carboy  of 
sulphuric  acid,  it  will  need  exercise  and  it  won't  hurt  to  let  it 
roll  about  a  little,  no  matter  if  it  does  find  an  old  affinity  in  the 
half-crated  showcase  a  few  feet  away  and  crushes  it  to  pieces 
in  its  loving  embrace  before  the  journey  is  over.  And  remem- 
ber that  the  lightest  stufT  must  be  loaded  as  close  to  the  floor  as 
possible  and  the  heavy  freight  piled  on  top  to  hold  it  down. 
And  always  stack  the  load  up  as  high  as  you  can  so  it  will  all 
tumble  down  at  the  first  coupling.  This  loading  clerk  may  be 
honest,  but  evidently  he  does  not  consider  it  dishonest  to  over- 
look the  bad  order  of  a  package,  or  even  help  himself  to  any 
little  thing  that  will  most  likely  not  be  missed.  It  has  all  been 
receipted  for  and  his  record  must  show  it  "loaded  O.  K.  as 
billed,"  so  it  will  never  be  known  where  and  how  the  loss  or 
damage  occurred.  Again,  he  is  not  always  careful  about  check- 
ing into  the  car,  and  if  the  goods  which  were  unloaded  from  the 
dray  have  disappeared  and  he  has  any  items  unchecked  he  marks 
them  oflf  on  his  tally-sheet  just  the  same.  He  knows  that  the  all- 
powerful  rubber  stamp  in  the  station  master's  ofl^ce  will  shield 
him  from  all  harm.  And  the  "O.  S.  &  D."  clerk  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office  finds  himself  "up  against  a  blank  wall"  some 
days  later  when  he  attempts  to  investigate. 

This  matter  of  properly  stacking  the  merchandise  in  the  car 
is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  single  feature  in  the  preven- 
tion of  loss  and  damage.  It  is  hard  for  the  average  station- 
master  to  realize  that  the  old  link-and-pin  days  are  past  and 
gone  and  that  coupling  nowadays  is  done  by  impact,  necessitat- 
ing the  stacking  of  freight  in  such  a  manner  as  to  withstand 
a  considerable  number  of  heavy  shocks.  We  can't  handle 
cars  without  these  shocks,  and  this  fact  should  be  given  due 
consideration.  But  it  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  care- 
lessness, or  rather  the  lack  of  plain  common  sense,  that  is 
displayed.  Why,  the  other  day  I  had  occasion  to  examine 
a  car  of  eggs  which  was  received  at  Nashville  from  a  station 
on  one  of  our  branches  about  twenty  miles  away.  The  car 
contained  about  200  cases  of  eggs  and  the  crates  were  stacked 
high  in  each  end  of  the  car,  leaving  a  clear  space  in  the  door- 
way. Of  course  the  very  first  hard  jolt  the  car  received  re- 
sulted in  an  avalanche  of  egg  cases,  and  the  way  they  piled 
up  and  burst  in  the  doorway  was  a  sight  to  behold,  .^gain, 
I  saw  a  car  from  a  small  local  station,  one  end  of  which  was 
saturated  with  oil.  In  this  end  the  agent  had  loaded  flour, 
and  in  the  other,  which  was  perfectly  dry,  he  had  loaded  a 
lot  of  sash  weights. 

Now,  the  loading  of  a  straight  carload  of  any  comiiuidity, 
where  the  packages  are  all  the  same  kind,  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  and  is  simply  a  (|uestion  of  stacking  the  (lackages 
in  a  solid,  compact  mass.  But  the  usual  merchandise  or  pack- 
age car,  such  as  compose  the  output  of  the  freight  houses,  is 
a  different  proposition,  and  here  the  loading  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  nicety  of  judgment  and  a  great  deal  of  skill. 
In  the  first  place,  the  freight  must  be  loaded  in  station  order, 
and  it  must  also  be  put  in  the  cars  as  fast  as  it  reaches  the 
freight  house,  so  the  loa<ling  clerk  can  hardly  he  blamed  if 
in  a  great  many  cases  the  loaded  car  presents  the  appearance 
of  the  aftermath  of  a  cyclone  in  a  junk  shop.  He  is  com- 
pclleil    to    load    in    station    order,    and    butter    and    cheese    for 
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station  A  MUist  In'  |il.ni-il  III  ilusc  priixiinity  in  the  conl  oil 
lOr  st.itiuii  I!,  i>r  tliii«-  will  Uv  a  Imwl  from  iho  jm-al  conductor, 
while  if  the  coal  oil  flavors  the  hiittcr  thirc  will  he  a  kick 
Irmn  llie  claim  aKcnt,  so,  hetwccii  the  devil  and  the  deep  »ea, 
lie  n.itiiraily  chooses  the  lesser  evil.  It  is  a  certainty 
lie  will  hear  from  the  conductor  in  the  ne.\t  day  or  two,  while 
the  claim  aRent's  complaint,  if  it  ever  re:»che.s  him,  will  be  a 
year  old.  It  is  a  heinous  crime  to  delay  a  local  train  at  a 
.station  two  or  three  minutes  in  order  to  find  a  piece  of  freiRht, 
while  it  is  the  claim  agent's  business  to  pay  claims.  So  the 
loss  and  daniane  account  jjrows. 

Of  all  the  awkward,  unhandy  stulT  to  lo.id.  household  k'>o(Is 
take  the  cake.  And  here  a^aiii  our  friends  in  the  traffic  depart- 
ment lia\c  thrown  us  down.  I'urnitiirc,  bedsteads,  dressers, 
washslands,  chairs,  rockers,  cots,  lounges,  wardrobes,  are  ac- 
cepted in  less  than  carload  lots,  with  practically  no  protection 
whatever,  lied  ends  and  rails  arc  tied  toKcther  with  the  var- 
nished surfaces  exposed,  chairs  arc  placed  seat  to  scat  and 
tied  with  a  piece  of  string,  expensive  furniture  of  all  kinds 
Is  merely  wrapped  in  paper,  with  now  and  then  a  h.indful  of 
excelsior  to  prevent  chafing.  It  is  impossible  to  load  this  kind 
of  freight  so  it  will  not  be  damaged.  Rockers  are  exposed  to 
anything  that  will  break  them  off,  or  else  they  punch  holes  in 
the  half-crated  mirrors  and  family  portraits.  There  are  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  for  loading  this  kind  of  stuff.  You  just 
have  to  use  tiie  best  judgment  you  are  capable  of  and  trust 
in  Providence. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  let  us  take  a  look  at  pianos 
and  organs.  The  classification  is  all  right  here,  and  expressly 
provides  that  pianos  not  boxed  shall  not  be  taken.  But  there 
used  to  be  a  time  when  we  would  accept  them  any  old  way, 
and  some  of  our  agents  seem  to  be  living  in  the  past,  as  far 
as  this  is  concerned,  as  you  will  see  one  every  now  and  then 
moving  without  proper  protection.  Pianos  and  organs  should 
always  be  loaded  "fore  and  aft"  or  lengthwise  in  the  car,  and 
when  trucking  the  truck  blade  should  go  underneath  the  box 
containing  the  instrument. 

On  our  line,  claims  for  damage  to  flour  and  mill  products 
represent  one  of  the  largest  items.  And  let  me  say  here  that 
the  common  flour  sack  is  an  abomination.  It  is  made  of  tho 
very  flimsiest  fabric,  wdiich  has  to  be  filled  up  with  sizing 
before  it  will  begin  to  hold  anything.  It  is  often  poorly  sewed; 
the  stitches  are  taken  too  far  apart  and  tear  out  in  handling, 
and  you  lose  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  flour  every  time  you 
pick  the  sack  up  by  the  wrong  end.  The  cars  are  studded 
with  hundreds  of  projecting  nails  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  the  tags  with  which  the  sacks  are  marked  are  fast- 
ened with  a  wire  staple.  When  a  tag  is  sheared  off,  as  50 
per  cent,  of  them  are,  a  gaping  hole  from  one  to  two  inches 
long  is  left.  Or  the  negro  truckman  or  a  brakeman  will  cut 
his  hand  on  the  wire  and  jerk  the  tag  out  by  the  roots  by 
way  of  retaliation.  You  can  sweep  up  a  half-bushel  of  these 
tags  in  almost  any  freight  house.  Flour  is  a  commodity  which 
requires  a  first-class  car,  one  that  is  clean  inside,  with  a  good 
roof  and  door  and  with  no  projecting  nails  to  tear  the  sacks. 
The  floor  should  be  covered  with  clean,  odorless  sawdust  or 
heavy  paper  to  keep  out  the  dust  and  dirt.  The  nails  should 
be  removed  from  all  cars  before  they  are  loaded  with  any 
kind  of  merchandise.  We  are  doing  this  at  all  our  stations, 
and  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble.  And  for  flour  and  cement 
loading,  or  for  any  freight  that  can  be  damaged  by  water  or 
moisture,  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  cleated.  Not  more 
than  one  car  door  in  three  is  water-tight  when  exposed  to  a 
hard,  driving  rain,  and  this  will  have  to  be  guarded  against 
if  you  do  not  want  your  flour  to  reach  the  consignee  in  the 
shape  of  dough. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  shipment  of  oil  which  didn't  )eak?  The 
ordinary  jacket  can  is  responsible  for  a  lot  of  trouble.  The 
jacket  is  not  suflicient  protection  and  very  little  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  damage,  so  if  the  can  isn't  mashed  it  falls  over 
and  rolls  about,  the  stopper  comes  out,  and  the  result  is  a 
puddle  of  oil  on  the  floor.     These  cans  should  be  placed  against 


the  ditlc  of  car  and  a  piece  of  wire  used  to  fasten  them  upright. 

Ilarrcis,  carboys  keg*  and  any  heavy  cylindrical  containers 
winch  arc  liable  to  roll  about  and  damage  other  freight  should 
be  blocked. 

f;rcrn  hides  are  hard  to  handle.  1  hey  always  leave  a  puddle 
of  foul-smcIIiiiR  brine  to  mark  the  place  where  they  have 
been,  and  everything  this  brine  comes  in  contact  with  is  dam- 
aged. The  car  floor  under  the  hides  should  be  covered  with 
sawdust    several   inches   deep  so   the  brine   will   be   absorbed. 

Hollow  ware  and  stove  furniture  come  in  for  a  large  amount 
of  breakage.  Pots  and  kettles  are  often  nested,  causing  them 
to  wedge  down  and  those  at  the  bottom  to  burst  apart,  or 
they  fall  over  and  roll  about  or  other  freight  falls  on  them. 
The  present  practice  of  accepting  such  articles  in  bunches 
fastened  with  wire  should  be  discontinued  and  shippers  re- 
quired to  box  or  barrel  them  and  pack  them  in  straw.  Until 
this  is  done  we  shall  have  to  go  on  accepting  them  loose  and 
should  handle  them  as  carefully  as  we  would  so  many  eggs. 

1  might  go  on  and  cite  practically  every  item  listed  in  the 
classification,  but  I  would  not  cover  any  ground  that  has  not 
already  been  gone  over  time  and  again  by  men  much  better 
qualified  than  I  am.  The  matter  of  loading  any  kind  of  freight 
is  largely  one  of  just  plain  common  sense  and  judgment  and 
is  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  the  first  requisite  for  the  success  of 
any  steps  toward  the  prevention  or  reduction  of  loss  and 
damage  is  the  hearty,  whole-souled  co-operation  of  every  man 
in  the  service,  from  the  general  manager  down.  When 
you  have  this  you  are  sure  of  results.  There  never  was  a  re- 
form or  improvement,  however  badly  needed,  which  did  not 
meet  with  opposition  in  some  quarters,  and  my  experience 
has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule.  We  have  some  obstruction- 
ists on  our  line,  men  who  have  been  plodding  along  in  the 
same  old  rut  for  years,  but  to  ofTset  these  we  have  any  number 
of  wide-awake,  progressive  agents  who  are  with  us  heart  and 
soul  and  who  will  even  go  a  little  out  of  their  way  to  help 
us  make  a  good  showing.  It  is  to  this  we  attribute  the  fact 
that  our  cflForts  are  meeting  with  most  gratifying  success,  and 
that  our  loss  and  damage  expenses  for  the  last  two  months 
reported  show  reductions  of  64  and  74  per  cent.,  respectively, 
from  the  same  months  of  the  previous  year. 


THE      PAINTING      OF     CEMENT      AND     CONCRETE 
STRUCTURES.* 


BY   CHARLES   MACNICHOL. 

Practical  requirements  compel  direct  treatment  of  the  freshly 
built  cement  surfaces  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  receive  the  mate- 
rials which  the  paint  trade  is  familiar  with  and  which  are  in 
common  use.  Numerous  methods  have  been  tried  for  years. 
Their  failure  in  most  cases  is  due  to  the  painter's  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  oil  destroying  property  of  the  alkali  in  the  cement 
and  of  the  value  of  such  chemicals  which  science  has  given  us 
tor  the  neutralization  of  these  alkalis. 

We  need  a  paint  combining  three  properties,  as  follows : 

First — Reasonable  permanency  of  the  painted  surface. 

Second — Freedom  of  chemical  action  on  the  oils. 

Third — .Assurance  that  the  tints  or  colors  will  remain  unim- 
paired. 

The  writer  desires  to  submit  a  method  which  has  given  the 
nearest  approach  to  fulfilling  these  requirements.  I  have  used 
it  in  my  business  for  years  with  success,  and  it  has  proved  not 
only  practical  in  application  but  successful  in  results,  combin- 
ing, as  it  does,  freedom  from  danger  to  those  handling  it,  sim- 
plicity of  preparation  and  application,  and  reasonableness  of 
price. 

The  cement  surface  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate 
and  water,  mixed  equal  parts  by  weight,  and  applied  with  an 
ordinary  bristle  brush  after  the  cement  is  dry.  If  one  precau- 
tion is  observed,  that  of  allowing  48  to  72  hours  as  a  drying 


•From  a  paper  presented  before  the  American  Society  for  Tesiinu  Mate- 
rials, June  SO. 
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period,  this  treatment  will  render  a  cement  wall  as  safe  to  paint 
as  an  ordinary  plaster  wall. 

Dr.  Allerton  S.  Cushman,  chemist  in  charge  of  physical  and 
chemical  investigations,  Office  of  Public  Roads,  United  States 
Department  of  .Agriculture,  gave  me  the  following  explanation 
of  the  chemical  action  of  the  zinc  sulphate: 

"It  is  my  belief  that  the  zinc  sulphate  is  very  well  adapted 
to  this  purpose,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  zinc  sulphate  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  calcium  hydroxide  (hydrated  lime) 
;i  chemical  reaction  results  in  the  formation  of  calcium  sul- 
phate  (gypsum)    and  zinc  hydroxide    (hydrated  oxide  of   zinc). 

"It  is  apparent  from  this  that  after  the  surface  has  become 
thoroughly  dry  again  it  wilt  contain  within  its  pores  a  mix- 
ture of  g>-psum  and  zinc  oxide.  These  materials  have  no  bad 
inrtuence  on  linseed  oil  and.  in  fact,  are  frequently  used  as  paint 
pigments. 

"The  reason  why  such  treatment  should  be  necessary  before 
applying  a  paint  coating  to  the  surface  of  concrete  must  be 
:tpparent  to  every  one.  When  Portland  cement  sets  a  certain 
amount  of  lime  is  set  free  in  a  hydrated  condition  as  calcium 
hydroxide.  This  is  a  strong  alkali,  and  tends  to  saponify  the  oil 
in  the  paint  coating,  and  thus  destroy  it.  The  work  done  by  the 
apiilication  of  zinc  sulphate  is  to  destroy  this  alkalinity  and 
ch:;iige  the  calcium  hydro.xide  into  a  mixture  of  calcium  sulphate 
;aid  zinc  oxide.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  answer 
t'lis  purpose  better  than  zinc  sulphate." 

.\  very  important  point  is  the  filling  of  the  pores  of  the 
concrete,  thus  keeping  the  oil  paints  applied  from  penetrating 
too  deeply  into  the  cement. 


THE     SINGLE-PHASE     RAILWAY     BETWEEN      ROTTER- 
DAM,  THE    HAGUE   AND   SCH  EVENI  NGEN. 


I!V    I.    V.\X    LANGE.VI)0.\(  K. 

This  new  railway  is  to  deal  with  the  traffic  between  Rottcr- 
(1  im.  The  Hague  and  Scheveningen.  which  is  specially  heav>' 
in  the  summer  months,  and  will  relieve  the  present  steam 
railway  of  some  of  its  congestion.  Fronj  the  station  at  Rot- 
terdam, whence  the  line  starts  on  an  armored  concrete 
viaduct  .">,20(t  ft.  long  (described  in  the  Railtvay  Age  Gazette. 
.\ovember  2(i,  l(Mi!)).  the  railway  runs  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  in  practically  a  straight  line,  for  I'i'/j  miles.  .\t  this  point 
it  divides,  one  part  of  the  line  running  north  to  Scheven- 
ingen and  the  other  west  to  The  Hague.  To  fac'litatc  direct 
service  between  The  Hague  and  Scheveningen  there  is  here  a 
'riangular  junction.  The  distances  are:  from  Rotterdam  to  The 
Hague,  15  miles;  from  Rotterdam  to  Scheveningen,  l!l  miles, 
and  from  The  Hague  to  Scheveningen,  IVi  miles.  The  length 
of  double  line  is  20  miles,  and  length  of  track,  including  that  in 
the  stations,  about  MVi  miles.  Owing  to  the  marshy  nature 
of  the  ground,  the  building  of  the  railway  itself  has  given 
rise  to  many  difficulties  and  for  a  part  of  the  line  a  pile 
foundation  has  had  to  be  used. 

The  power  station  for  supplying  energy  to  the  railway  i- 
at  Lcidschendam,  II  miles  from  Rotterdam.  Three-phase  cur- 
rent is  generated,  and  this  is  transformed  by  the  alternators  to 
two-phase  current  at   lO.Odtt  volts. 

The  line  is  divided  into  two  parts,  corresponding  t"  the  two 
phases.  The  separation  of  the  two  phases  occurs  at  a  point 
near  the  (xiwer  house,  and  in  ordinary  working  the  loads  on 
the  two  phases  are  separated.  The  overhead  wires  are  broken 
and  divided  by  a  dcarl  section  of  about  40  ft.  long.  The 
northern  section  i>  fed  at  a  place  8  miles  from  Rotterdam 
and  qutc  close  to  the  power  station.  The  arrangement  is 
shown  in  I'ig  :t,  in  which  the  letters  indicate  as  follows: 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv. — feeding  points;  a — fee<ler  for  Rotterdam  phase; 
I) — feeder  for  Scheveningen  phase ;  C — car  shed  ;  D — power 
station;  i,  i.  i. — section  insulators;  K — phase  separation. 

The  rails  arc  connected  through  the  earth  t<i  the  power 
.•itation  by  means  of  bare  copper  wires.  Similar  feeders  sup 
ply    the    .sontherii    section    of    the    line       The    supporting    wires 


have  all  been  erected  on  the  well-known  Siemens  patent  multiple 
catenary  system.  The  testing  of  the  insulators  on  this  line 
(which  is  carried  out  at  a  voltage  between  25,000  and  .30,000 
volts)  is  done  during  the  time  that  the  line  is  shut  down. 
For  testing,  an  accumulator  locomotive  is  used,  on  this  is  a 
converter  driven  by  a  direct-current  motor;  from  which  the 
necessary   high-tension   three-phase   current  can  be  obtained. 

The  posts  for  the  most  part  are  fixed  in  concrete  founda- 
tons,  each  cast  in  a  special  cast-iron  box  sunk  into  the  earth ; 
this  because  of  the  spongy  nature  of  the  ground.  The  trolley 
wires  are  automatically  stretched  by  a  weight,  and  are  con- 
tinually under  a  tension  of  about  1,000  lbs.  Two  cross-wires 
are  provided  at  each  station,  making  it  possible  to  make 
dead  the  trolley  wires  at  the  station  without  affecting  the 
working  of  the  rest  of  the  line;  and  each  wire  can  be  en- 
tirely cut  out  between  any  two  stations.  Tw^o  kinds  of  bonds 
are  used  on  the  rails  for  the  return  circuit,  copper  bonds 
being  employed  in  the  stations.  These  are  fixed  into  the 
rail  holes  by  means  of  two  heavy  copper  plugs  and  a  steel  key. 
r)n  the  open  sections  copper  strips  are  used,  which  are  fastened 
to  a  brass  plate  at  each  end  and  soldered  to  the  rail. 

The  cars  are  arr.mged  with  central  corridors,  the  seats  being 
placed  each  side  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  low- 
partition.  The  roofs  arc  specially  designed  to  reduce  air  re- 
sistance to  a  minimum — in  other  words,  they  look  like  .Ameri- 
can passenger  car  roofs.  Two  types  of  motor  cars  are  being 
used,  the  first  of  wh-ch  is  intended  for  both  second  and 
third  class  passengers  and  the  second  for  second-c'ass.  The 
first  kind  of  cars  have  24  seats  for  second-class  passengers 
and  19  for  third-class  passengers,  together  with  room  for 
1 1  standing.  The  second-class  car  has  rooin  for  56  passengers 
sitting  and  14  standing. 

Each  car  is  fitted  with  electric  lighting  and  heating,  the  cold 
in  w'inter  being  sometimes  intense.  The  driving  platform 
contains,  besides  the  controller,  a  switch  for  working  the 
brakes  both  automatically  and  by  hand,  a  lever  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  collector  and  the  valves  for  working  the 
sanding  equipment,  the  whistle,  etc.  The  car  body  rests  on 
a  fraine  of  channel  iron.  The  bogies  have  been  designed  with 
special  reference  to  the  high  speed  at  which  the  trains  are 
to  run,  and  they  ditTer  from  the  usual  arrangement  in  that 
there  are  no  bolsters  but  only  a  king  pin,  which  can  move  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  car,  and  is 
held  in  the  middle  position  by  means  of  strong  springs.  The 
weight  of  the  car  body  is  carried  by  two  rubbing  side  plates 
on  the  bogie.  These,  by  their  friction,  reduce  the  side  motion 
of  the  king  pin  when  going  around  curves.  In  the  bogies  both 
plate  and  spiral  springs  are  used,  and  each  wheel  is  fitted 
with  two  brake  blocks.  l'"or  driving  purposes,  only  one  bogie 
of  each  motor  car  is  fitted  with  motors,  while  to  the  other 
is  lixed  a  5-li.p.  alternating  current  motor,  working  at  a  volt- 
age of  no,  which  drives  the  air  pump  supplying  the  necessary 
compressed  air  to  the  brakes,  etc. 

Only  low-tension  conductors  appear  on  the  driver's  phit- 
forni  and  in  the  cars,  the  ntaximum  voltage  being  :'i>0  volts. 
.Ml  high-tension  parts  are  exclusively  fixed  in  a  special 
chamber,  all  accessible  parts  of  which  are  well  grounded. 
The  conductors  are  carried  in  iron  and  steel  troughing,  which 
is  fixed  on  unintlammable  supports.  .\  lightning  arrester  is 
fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  car  to  protect  the  train  against  .it- 
Miosi)heric  discharges.  Ik'sides  the  motor  cars  there  arc  also 
a  certain  number  of  trailers.  These  have  room  for  88  tliird- 
d.iss  passengers  sitting  and  for  20  more  standing.  The  light- 
ing and  heating  of  these  cars  are  carried  out  from  the  motor 
cars  by  means  of  Mexiblc  connecting  cable,  while  the  control 
cable  is  also  led  through  the  cars  so  that  multiple  control 
can  be  employed.  The  motor  cars  have  the  following  main 
dimensions:  length  between  buffers,  01  ft.;  available  length,  -"i" 
ft  ;  total  height,  14  ft.;  height  of  bodies,  10  ft.;  breadth,  10  ft. 
I  in  ;  weight,  51  tons.    The  weight  of  the  trailers  is  -3(1  tons 

The    high-tension    current    is    led    into    the    car    through    two 
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Fiq.     1  — RotterdamThe     HagueScheveningen     Electric     Railway    Terminus    at     Scheveningen. 


Pig.    2 Rotterdam-The    Hague-Scheveningen    Railway    Yard    at    Leidschendar 
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collectors  placed  on  the  root,  these  being  fixed  on  12  in- 
sulators. The  collector  is  spring  controlled  as  regards  rota- 
tion, and  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  chain  gearing  which 
is  worked  either  by  hand  or  by  a  compressed  air  arrange- 
ment. By  the  compressed  air  equipment  all  the  collectors  on 
the  train  can  be  lowered  at  once  from  one  driving  platform 
or  the  other.  The  high-tension  conductor  is  connected  to  two 
high-tension  fuses,  placed  in  a  special  chamber,  through  a 
choking  coil,  and  where  it  passes  through  the  roof  is  protected 
by  means  of  an  air-tight  micanite  tube.  From  one  of  the 
high-tension  fuses  a  circuit  is  tapped  oflf  to  the  lighting  and 
auxiliary  apparatus  transformer.  This  latter  is  fitted  with  a 
magnetically  operated  switch,  a  charging  resistance  and  an 
overload  relay,  which  can  also  be  worked  by  the  emergency 
alarm  current  from  the  driving  platform.  In  case  of  danger 
it  is  thereby  possible  to  cut  out  all  the  high-tension  switches 
from  the  foremost  driving  platform. 

The  main  transformer,  besides  supplying  the  driving 
motors,  also  supplies  the  motor  for  driving  the  air  com- 
pressors. The  driving  of  the  car  is  eflfected  by  means  of  alter- 
nating current  series  motors  of  a  capacity  of  180  h.p.  when 
running  at  7-50  r.p.m.  The  driving  bogie  is  fitted  with  two 
motors  which  drive  the  axles  through  gearing  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  1  to  3,  the  maximum  speed  of  the  train  being  55  miles 
an  hour.  The  motors,  which  are  totally  closed  and  of  the 
Siemens  Schiickert  compensated  series  type,  are  provided 
with  auxiliary  poles  which  are  excited  by  current  of  such 
a  phase  that  at  any  determined  speed  the  transformer  and 
reactance  voltage  are  both  neutralized  to  such  an  extent  that 
all    sparking    is    quite    overcome.      The    armature    is    built    of 
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Fig.    3 — Arrangement    of    Feeders. 


slotted  laminations  in  which  the  winding  is  embedded  as  in 
a  direct-current  motor.  Between  the  windings  and  the  com- 
mutator are  connected  resistances  designed  to  reduce  the 
short-circuit  current  under  the  brushes  during  running. 
These  resistances  are  fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  slot  in 
such  a  way  that  they  increase  the  torque  of  the  motor  to  a 
useful  extent.  There  are  eight  collecting  points,  at  each  of 
which  are  fixed  four  brushes,  the  brush-holders  being  fixed  to 
one  ring,  which,  by  loosening  a  set  screw,  can  be  moved 
around  for  inspection  and  maintenance  of  the  brushes.  The 
stator  winding  is  distributed  equally  over  the  whole  circum- 
ference and  consists  of  two  parts :  an  exciter  winding,  which 
is  used  for  generating  the  main  magnetic  field,  and  the  com- 
pensating winding,  which  neutralizes  the  armature  field.  .\ 
part  of  the  latter  is  also  used  for  generating  the  auxiliary 
lield.  Only  one  part  of  the  exciting  winding  is  connected  in 
circuit  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  train  is  run- 
ning. The  control  of  the  train  is  effected  l)y  means  of  elec- 
tromagnetic apparatus.  The  contactors  arc  worked  by  alter- 
nating current  magnets  and  operate  practically  sparklessly. 
re(|uiring  very  little  current.  The  various  cont.'ictors  arc  so 
connected  by  a  simple  lever  arrangement  that  short-circuiting 
of  single  transformer  coils  can  never  take  place.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  contactors  can  be  effected  from  either  end  by 
means  of  a  master  controller.  The  control  current  is  taken 
from  the  lighting  transformer.  The  regulation  of  the 
tnotors  is  effected  in  the  usual  way.  Only  four  contacts  are 
needed  for  each  motor,  although  it  is  possible  to  work  with 
.even  in  all.  Of  tlie  eight  contacts  two  arc  always  in  circuit, 
riif    secondary    winding    of    the    main    transformer    is    divided 


into  two  parts,  which  are  so  connected  with  the  two  motors 
that  each  motor  and  one  part  of  the  winding  alternates  both 
motors  and  the  two  halves  of  the  winding  making  up  one 
series  circuit.  Each  motor,  therefore,  takes  the  same  cur- 
rent, while  the  sum  of  the  voltages  in  the  two  transformer 
windings  is  divided  equally  between  the  two  motors.  The 
four  voltages  obtainable  from  the  first  winding  are  116,  175. 
244  and  314  volts,  while  from  the  second  winding  they  are 
151,  210,  280  and  361  volts.  On  the  first  stop  the  two  voltages 
of  116  and  151  volts  are  obtainable;  the  sum  of  these  is  267, 
half  of  which  is  applied  to  each  motor.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  on  account  of  this  special  switching  arrangement  and 
in  spite  of  the  series  connections,  there  is  never  between  any 
two  points  of  the  circuit  a  higher  potential  than  in  parallel 
working.  In  the  motor  circuit  is  also  connected  a  special 
transformer  with  a  ratio  of  transformation  of  one  to  one.  The 
two  ends  of  the  primary  of  this  are  connected  to  one  end  of 
the  motor's  windings,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  secondary  to  the 
others.  The  idea  of  this  transformer  is  a  double  one;  firstly, 
to  enable  one  motor  to  be  cut  out  in  case  of  damage,  and 
secondly,  to  prevent  the  circuit  being  wholly  broken  by  the 
opening  of  the  contactor.  In  this  case  the  motor  on  which 
the  contactor  has  opened  receives  its  current  from  the  sec- 
ondary winding  of  the  above  transformer. 

W'iien  two  or  more  motor  cars  are  coupled  together  the  con- 
trolling current  is  passed  along  the  train  by  means  of 
flexible  cable,  which  is  fixed  to  special  plugs  on  the  car  ends. 
For  testing  the  lighting  and  the  compressor  circuits  the  cars 
are  fitted  with  plugs  by  means  of  which  current  at  300  volts 
or  80  volts  can  be  supplied  to  them. 

At  the  present  writing  52  trains  are  running  during  a  work- 
ing day  of  16  hours.  In  the  summer  it  is  expected  that  160 
trains  will  run  a  day. 

The  whole  of  the  electric  equipment  of  this  line  was  sup- 
I)lied  by  the  Siemens-Schiickert  Company  of  Berlin. 


STEEL  IN    FREIGHT  CAR  CONSTRUCTION. 


BY   C.    .\.    SELEV, 
Mechanical  Engineer,  C,  R.  I.   &  P.   Ry. 

In  the  history  of  American  railway  car  building  and  espe- 
cially of  freight  cars,  it  is  found  that  steel  did  not  play  an 
important  part  as  a  body  material  until  very  recent  years. 
Iron  and  steel  have  always  been  used  for  bolts,  rods  and 
other  fastenings,  but  wood  has  been  the  principal  material 
for  the  framing,  flooring,  lining  and  roofing  of  the  majority 
of  cars.  Wood  was  first  displaced  by  iron  or  steel  in  the 
truck  construction  and  side  frames;  cross  frames  and  bolsters 
have  been  successively'  changed  so  that  now  wood  is  seldom 
found  in  modern  freight  car  trucks.  In  car  bodies  steel  was 
slower  in  obtaining  recognition  and  use  in  lieu  of  wood;  first 
in  bolsters  and  then  gradually  into  the  sills  and  framing. 

There  is  very  little  authoritative  literature  on  freight  car 
construction.  It  is  mainly  found  in  technical  journals,  club 
and  society  proceedings,  and  the  M.  C.  H.  .Association  standards 
and  rules  which  have  undoubtedly  contributed  most  to  the 
uniformity  of  car  design  in  its  general  features. 

In  the  designing  of  wooden  cars,  particularly  those  having 
superstructures,  it  was  the  common  practice  to  provide  for 
the  carrying  strength  in  the  under  framing  and  not  depend- 
ing on  the  superstructure  framing  for  carrying  any  part  of 
tl:e  caKulated  load.  Not  only  was  this  the  general  practice  of 
car  designers  and  builders  but  the  principle  has  been  discuss.'d 
and   approved  at  railway  club  meetings  which  are  on   record. 

The  writer  cinild  not  agree  to  this  theory  of  design  as 
applied  to  general  car  construction.  It  might  be  advisable  as 
regards  ordinary  house  cars  of  wood  construction,  but  with 
other  types  of  cars,  particularly  those  presenting  an  unbroken 
side,  such  as  Hat-bottomed  or  ho|)per  gondolas,  there  is  such 
an  opportunity  presented  for  a  truss  or  a  plate  girder  of  proper 
depth    .IS    t'l    uixe    ;iiiy    slrciiijth    reqiiireil    with    a    miminimi    of 
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miilcn.il.  I'lio  wriUT  has  since  fcuml  the  saino  priiK  iplc  In 
apply  III  house  cnr  (lisixtis.  There  was  no  opportunity  to 
make  a  «loini>iistratioii  of  tliis  liehef  tliat  the  side  trainmK  of 
0  car  coiilil  lit-  successfully  used  in  cnrryiiiK  a  considrraliUt  pro- 
porlK'n  of  tin-  load  until  tlie  year  I!t0().  wlien  as  incilianical 
ciiKiiieer  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  he  ilesiKtied  a  sterl  fratn- 
inK  for  a  -lO-ton  (lat-boltomed,  drop-tloor  K'^ndola,  usin^  wood 
for  lloor,  side  and  end  liniuK.  Five  hundred  cars  were  huilt 
at  that  time  and  2,500  cars  two  years  later,  thoroughly  and 
successfully  demonstrating   the   principle   involved. 

The  photORraplis  show  the  desiRii  of  these  cars,  usiiiK  chan- 
nel center  sills,  Iniilt-up  body  bolsters  and  trussed  side  frain 
iuK  made  of  standard  sections  of  angles,  channels,  etc.     I-'ig.    1 


Fig.     1  —  N.    &     W.    Composite    Drop    Bottom     Gondola. 

is  of  a  completed  car  with  ioail  and  was  the  first  one  of  this 
kind  and  series  ever  built.  I'igs.  2  and  3  show  the  steel  fram- 
ing before  tiie  application  of  the  wood  floor  and  lining.  At- 
tention is  called  to  the  neat,  trim  appearance  of  these  cars, 
the  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  inspected,  their  light 
weiglit,  yet  withal  a  stiff,  stanch  construction.  Drawings  and 
description  of  the  first  car  were  published  in  the  American 
Engineer  and  Railroad  Joitnial  of  Ajiril,  ISIOO,  and  also  in  other 
papers. 

Following  the  successful  application  of  the  trussed  side  frame 
to  the  flat-bottom  gondolas,  designs  were  made  for  hopper 
cars  which  have  been  copied  more  or  less  exactly  in  many 
thousands  of  cars  on  various  railways.  Fig.  4  is  of  a  steel 
underframe  with  wooden  stakes  and  box,  designed  before  the 
writer's  connection  with  the  road  owning  them  and  a  lot  of 
1,000  were  built  with  which  we  had  some  varied  experiences. 
There  being  nothing  on  the  diagonal  except  the  chute  planks, 
these  had  to  take  the  full  effect  of  fore  and  aft  movement 
of  the  body  when  shocks  occurred  in  trains  of  these  cars  when 
empty,  and   \\  c   had  the    fastenings  of  these   planks   fail   in  iarsc 


Pig.    2 — Side    View,    Framing    of    N.    &     vV.    Coirip-b  te    Drop 
Bottom     Gondola. 

luinibers,  so  as  to  require  a  modification  that  would  permit  a 
certain  amount  of  swing.  When  loaded  the  wedge  effect  of  the 
load  did  not  permit  the  movement  which  so  strongly  manifested 
itself  in  cars  running  empty. 

After  our  experience  with  the  trussed-side,  flat-bottomed 
gondolas,  shown  in  Figs.  1  to  3,  it  was  determined  to  apply 
the  principle   to  the   hopper   design,  which   resulted   in  the  car 


I'IK.  u.  thin  plioloxraph  briiijt  of  the  (irnt  tar  of  the  dcMK"  and 
!«rric«  ever  built.  It  will  he  noted  that  there  iH  an  open  center 
panel  and  that  nevcral  of  the  vertical  members  are  extended 
below  the  bottom  tliord  of  the  tru»»  to  assint  in  carrying 
the  door  iupport<i.  The  »tccl  frame-work  for  one  of  these  cars 
is  shown  in  I'iK*.  0  and  7.  Drawings  aitd  descriptions  were 
(irst  published  in  the  February,  liWI,  i.ssuc  of  the  American 
l.nffineer  and  Kailroad  Journal,  and  also  in  other  papers. 


Fig.    3- 


-End    View,    Framing    of    N.    &    W.    Composite    Drop 
Bottom   Gondola. 


The  Delaware  &  Hudson  copied  the  truss  side  feature,  but 
with  a  different  door  arrangement:  the  steel  frame  is  shown  in 
Fig.  8,  and  a  completed  car  in  Fig.  9. 

Ordinary  bridge  truss  formulas  were  used  in  calculating  the 
foregoing  Norfolk  &  Western  designs  and  subsequent  perform- 
ance shows  these  to  have  been  properly  used.  In  1902  it  was 
determined  to  build  some  box  cars  with  complete  steel  fram- 
ing, but  with  wood  flooring,  lining,  sheathing  and  rooting.  Box 
cars  have  side  doorways,  which  do  not  permit  of  an  uninter- 
rupted truss.  The  center  panel  of  the  Burr  truss  of  five  panels 
which  most  closely  approximates  car  framing  is  filled  with  an 
X-bracing  which  serves  to  carry  over  to  the  other  side  strains 
resulting  from  unsymmetrical  loading  of  the  structure.  We  must, 
however,  leave  the  side  doorways  of  the  box  car  clear  openings 
and  just  how  to  take  care  of  the  shear  in  case  of  unsymmetrical 
loading  was  first  to  be  settled. 


Fig. 


<ame    Hoppe'- 
Bnx. 


with  Wooden  Stakes  and 


A  wooden  model  of  the  side  frames  was  made  on  a  scale  of 
1  in.  equal  to  1  ft.  The  posts  and  braces  were  notched  over  sills 
and  plates  and  the  latter  was  reduced  so  as  to  have  no  strength 
as  through  members  or  sills.  A  floor  was  laid  and  the  whole 
structure  mounted  on  the  bolster  bearings.  A  silk  line  was 
stretched  and  marks  made  for  indicating  deflection.  The  floor 
was  then  covered  with  cast  iron  washers  and  although  the  com- 
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plete  model  weiglu-d  but  2%  lbs.,  it  sustained  over  20U  lbs.  df 
loading.  The  load  was  then  removed  from  the  ends  which  re- 
sulted in  increasing  the  center  deflection. 

A  considerable  number  of  unsymmetrical  arrangements  of  the 
load  were  tried  and  the  gaging  points  on  the  frame  showed  r''.c 
■'S"  curve,  indicating  shear  in  the  center  panel,  but  from  deduc- 
tions assumed  from  the  results  of  these  tests,  use  of  some  I'or- 
mulas  on  models  and  other  calculations  it  seemed  as  though  tb.e 
X-bracing  in  center  doorways  might  be  omitted  if  the  top  ano 
bottom  members  were  slightly  reinforced.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  sections  used  in  these  side  trusses  arc  excessive  f<ir 
the  strength  required  in  order  to  have  thickness  of  material  that 
will   stand    tl'c    waste   and   corros'on    in    railway   service,    and   a^ 


Fig.    5 — N.    &    W.    Composite    Hopper    Car. 

some  of  the  members  arc  combined  in  the  structure  for  other 
purpcses  as  well,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  proper  strength  to  resist 
shear  in  the  doorway. 

The  first  box  cars  built  after  this  fashion  proved  that  the  cal- 
culations were  cornet  and  now  many  thousands  of  stecI-framc 
box  cars,  stock  cars,  and  oihcr  house  cars  Jiave  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  the  design. 

The  writer  regrets  not  ha\ing  a  photograph  of  the  very  firs' 
stetl-frame  box  car  built  from  the  design,  but  one  from  a  later 
series  is  shown  in  Figs.  ID  and  11.  The  open  center  panel  at 
doorway  in  the  sides  may  be  particularly  noted;  and  it  will  l).- 
noticed  that  in  a  general  way  there  is  a  consistency  and  similar- 
ity in  all  the  designs  whether  hopper  or  flat-bottomed  gondolas 
or  for  box  or  other  house  cars. 

Fig.  12  represents  a  complete  steel-frame  box  car,  and  tlu- 
only  way  to  identify  its  construction  is  by  the  absence  of  tru^s 
rods  under  the  car  and  its  clear,  oiien  appearance,  facilitatin.y 
inspection  and  cx'»miiialii>n.      Th's  car  i>  of  the   American   k;ii! 


end  wooden  lining  1%  in.  thick,  making  an  end  constructu>ii 
that  cannot  be  approached  in  wood  construction.  A  n. w 
design  of  furniture  car  was  built  along  these  lines,  40  ft. 
long,  9  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  high,  in  which  the  side  doors  are 
each  offset  27  in.  from  the  center  line.  This  is  .;to  facilitate 
loading  of  automobiles  and  other  vehicles.  It-  v^s  somewhat 
of    a    problem   to   the    designer,   as    it    c.illed    fur '  iinsyiiiinctrical 


Fig.   7 — End    View.    Framing   of   N.   &    W.    Composite   Hopper 
Car. 

side    framing   and   a   diagonal    connection    in    the    underframmi; 
between  door  posts. 

There  are  over  (',000  box  cars  of  this  design  in  service  on 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis  &  Saii 
b'rancisco.  .These  cars  are  40  ft.  long  inside  by  8  ft.  6  in.  by 
.S  ft.,  and  as  the  4  ft.  of  extra  length  goes  in  between  the 
bolsters  the  car  is  quite  as  strong  laterally  as  those  of  the 
standard    len.iith    of    'ifi    ft.    made    up    nf    similar    so.tions.     The 


Fig.   6 — Side   View,    Framing  of   N.   &.    W.  Compos. te    Hoppei  Fig.    8 — End   View,    Framing   of    D.    &.    H.    Composite    Hopper 

Car.  Car. 

way  A.ssocialii  n  dimensions,  viz.:     ■'Kl  I'l.  long  by  H  ft.  C  in.  wide  .Norfolk  &   Western   steel   frame  box  car  was  iirsl  described  ni 

by  8  ft    high,  in.side   nie;isurenuiits  the   May.    I!'(i2,    issue   of    the   Ameriiun    Hiuiiih-i-i    imk/    A'di/rom/ 

FiK.   I'l    is    .inotlur    coini>lete    steel    frame    for    a    box    car,    a  Jourmil  and  also  in  other  papers, 

later    (lesiRn,    atiil    is    somewhat    more    complete    than    Figs.     I"  I'ig.    14   sliows   a   stock   car   which    is   an    interesting   exanipb 

and    II    in  .showing   the   steel   girths   in   siJis   and   ends.      Thcs:  i.f    this   type   of    construction.     The    wood-n    slats    are    secured 

assist    tnatcr  ally    in    holding    the    eiicjs   of    the   car    to    resist    trc  to   tlie   inside  of   tlie   steel    frame.   Iea\im;   tic   latter  outside  and 

xhock    of    shiftinx    loads.      The    corner    and    end    intermediate  exposed. 

post     arc    sf.iirdy    riMlerl    loji    anil    liullitn    and    with    an    inside  \     innnli.  r     ,.t     designers    have    used     steel     underframes     f.>r 
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freight  cars,  pl.iciiiK  thereon  a  wood  siipcrstruitiirr  In  the 
CISC  of  Imiisc  cars,  however,  there  are  many  r<:is<ins  why  a 
rotupliU-  steel  frame  is  superior  to  the  above  ,ii  rannrmcnt. 
Any  steel  frame  is  designed  to  work  within  uniall  limits  of 
(Icllcction,  while  the  wood  structure  cannot  he  so  limited,  do 
that  the  two  do  n.^t  comliine  well.     The  rei|uirenient<i  of  modern 


Fiq.    9  —  D.    &    H.    Composite    Hopper    Car. 

train  service  arc  better  niel  by  steel  Iraining,  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  so  frame  an  end  for  a  wooden  car  that  it  will 
'iiccossfully  stand  the  shocks  in  switchiiif;  and  road  service. 
Steel  framing  also  resists  bulging  of  the  sides  as  the  tension 
members  are  given  a  bowstring  effect  by  the  loading.  Steel 
franie  cars  do  not  sag,  sway  or  work  so  as  to  require  the  con- 
stant tightening  up,  renailing,  etc.,  as  is  necessary  on  wooden 
cars.  It  is  now  very  difficult  to  find  lumber  at  all  suitable  for 
car  framing  and  the  prices  have  equalized  so  that  steel  can  be 
used  for  framing  at  about  equal  or  better  cost  thJm  wood.  As 
to  whether  we  should  go  further  than  that  in  the  use  of  steel 
is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  local  conditions.  Lumber  is  still 
available  for  flooring,  lining  and  covering,  and  probably  will  he 
lor  some  years. 

Considerations  of  weight  and  strength  arc  of  much  interest 
in  car  designing  and  especially  so  in  introducing  steel  wholly 
or  in  part  in  place  oi  wood.  Composite  construction  particu- 
larly favors  economy  of  weight  in  open  cars,  giving  high  per- 
centage of  revenue  load  with  low  dead  weight  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  strength  and  durability.  In  steel  frame  house 
cars,  however,  these  percentages  of  revenue  load  are  neces- 
sarily lower,  as  the  proportion  of  wood  is  higher  than  in  open 
cars,  this  for  roofing,  lining  and  sheathing,  and  the  nailing 
strips  for  securing  them.  The  well-designed  steel  frame  box 
car  need  not  weigh  more  than  a  well-designed  wooden  car  and 
he  a  hi'ttcr.  stronger  and  longer-lived  car.     The  economical  ap- 


Fig     10 — Side    Vievi/,    Framing    of    Composite,    Steel     Under- 
frame    Box    Car. 

plication  of  wood  for  lines,  nailing  strips  and  tillers  is  the  more 
difficult  part  of  the  design  of  steel  framed  house  cars  in  order 
to  keep  the  weight  down  and  still  offer  an  adequate  fastening 
surface  to  which  to  nail  sheathing  and  lining. 

Extensive    use   of    cars    of    these    types    of    construction    has 
developed    considerable    information    of    interest.     The    cost    of 


rrpairi  ol  frciKht  car*  ii  not  generally  divided  on  railways 
into  xtiflicirnt  detail  to  »how  the  comparative  costs  for  wooden 
and  (or  »trcl  or  composite  car»,  but  »uch  information  as  we 
have  m  greatly  in  favor  of  the  ntccl  framed  car.s.  In  heavy 
repairs  of  wojidcn  car*  the  cost  may  be  divided  into  from 
two-thirds  to  three  (|uarters  for  material  and  from  one-quarter 
to  one  third  for  labor.  When  steel  is  used  for  framing  th' 
proportions  are  reversed,  the  larger  part  for  labor  and  th' 
lesser  for  material.  In  other  words,  the  steel  is  again  usable 
even  though  more  or  less  damaged.  Shocks  which  would 
break  wooden  members  so  as  to  require  their  rcidacemcnt 
would  in  most  cases  merely  bend  or  distort  a  steel  one,  which 
may  be  readily  straightened  and  returned  to  service.  A  badly 
wrecked  steel  frame  car  looks  rather  discouraging  to  one  not 
accustomed  to  handle  such  matters,  but  experience  has  shown 
this  not  to  be  as  had   as   it   seems.     Hand   methods  have   been 


Fig.    11 — End    Viev 


-r3t-ning    of    Composite.    Steel     Under- 
frame    Box    Car. 


found  most  available  in  handhng  work  of  this  character,  as  ma- 
chinery is  of  little  avail,  except  in  manufacture. 

Freight  cars  get  very  rough  usage  and  have  to  stand  severe 
shocks,  and  ofttimes  these  are  cornering  or  diagonal,  which  at 
the  time  may  not  break  the  wooden  car,  but  result  in  its 
springing  back  and  concealing  the  damage.  The  steel  frame 
car  under  these  conditions  will  sometimes  yield  and  stay  bent 
laterally  and  act  as  a  tell-tale  of  unfair  usage.  There  is  a 
considerable  question  as  to  how  far  to  go  in  providing  lateral 
strength  and  stiffening  in  a  car  frame.  If  we  consider  the 
strength  required  for  the  vertical  stresses  of  loading  and  im- 
pact, we  naturally  get  a  proportion  of  lateral  stiffness  front 
the  flanges  of  the  channels  or  other  sections  used  for  sills. 
The  crossbea/ers,  bolsters  and  fastening  of  the  floor  serves 
to  bind  the  bottom  framing  so  as  to  give  considerable  lateral 
strength.  There  has  been  some  criticism  as  to  lateral  weakness 
of  some  steel  frame  box  cars  which  are  amply  strong  for 
carrying    their    load    in    normal    operation,    but    will    not    stand 
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severe  cornering  shocks  without  distortion,  which  occurs 
between  the  bolsters.  It  has  been  found  that  in  most  cases 
these  distorted  cars  can  be  jacked  back  to  straight  lines  without 
the  necessity  for  cutting  them  apart,  and  in  view  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  this  class  of  repair  it  would  seem  to  indicate  a  desirable 
economy  in  the  original  construction  rather  than  a  justitication 
for  an  additional  expenditure  for  stiffening  the  frame. 

For  instance,  if  these  cars  are  built  with  a  steel  side  frame 
and  with  two-channel  center  sills  not  cover-plated  but  spacer- 
bolted  and  riveted  to  bolsters,  crossbearers  and  end  plates,  it 
the  center  sills  by  calculation  show  sufficient  strength  for 
carrying  their  proportion  of  load,  a  cover  plate  would  only 
give  an  advantage  of  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  stiffness. 
Such  a  cover-plate  would  cost,  say  $12  per  car,  and  if  we  are 
to  build  1,000  cars  it  amounts  to  $12,000  for  a  partial  in- 
surance against  lateral  distortion,  as  it  would  not  be  a 
complete  one.  If  we  should  have  a  dozen  distortions  a  year, 
and  that  would  be  a  large  proportion  for  1,000  cars,  they  could 
"be  repaired  for  a  hundred  dollars  or  so.  We  can  afford  to  do 
this  each  year  for  the  life  of  the  1.000  cars,  and  still  have  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  cover-plating.  During  the 
consideration  of  a  certain  design  it  was  proposed  to  splice  the 
sills  at  the  bolsters  as  this  was  thought  to  favor  repairs  in 
the  case  of  end  damage.  It  was  found  that  it  would  cost 
52  more  per  car  than  if  the  sills  were  run  through  solid  to 
the  ends.  On  1,000  cars  this  would  cost  $2,000  and  the  number 
of  these  cars  receiving  end  damage,  the  repair  of  which  would 
be  facilitated  by  a  splice  in  the  sills,  would  be  so  small  as  U> 
he  insignificant  and  the  expenditure  almost  a  total  loss. 

It    is    ii'.ir    cnii\  icti'in.    therefore,    that    simple,    direct    methods 
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Fig.   12 — N.  &.  W.  Composite,  Steel   Underframe  Box  Car. 

of  design,  looking  towards  such  strength  as  may  be  required 
for  normal  operation,  with  such  reserve  as  may  be  necessary 
for  waste,  wear  and  corrosion  to  cover  average  life,  will  give 
Lest  economic  results,  and  to  provide  for  more  than  that  adds 
unnecessary  weight  and  cost  for  which  there  is  not  adequate 
return. 

The  (|uestion  may  be  raised  that  if  steel  is  such  a  gouM 
thing  for  the  frame  of  a  car  why  not  cut  out  the  wood  alto- 
gether and  have  a  complete  steel  car?  This  is  undoubtcdlx 
true  in  regard  to  some  classes  (jf  cars  and  in  some  localities 
Results  so  far  obtained  with  all-steel  box  cars  are  not  favor 
able.  They  are  excessively  hot  in  hot  weather  and  to  an 
extent  that  will  damage  some  classes  of  lading,  and  as  box 
cars  are  retjuired  \.u  carry  all  classes  of  commodities,  thi-. 
feature  is  prohibitive  of  all-steel  box  cars.  In  cold  weather 
or  when  exposed  to  great  changes  of  temperature,  steel  cais 
will  condense  tlic  atmos|)hcric  moisture  .md  cause  the  con 
'lition  called  "sweat,"  and  this  is  also  pmhiliitive  on  accouiii 
of  many  classes  of  hiding,  which  rei|uire  clean,  dry  storage 
when  in  transit. 

For  open  cars,  to  which  the  above  objections  <lo  not  api)l>, 
the  choice  of  all-steel  or  composite  construction  is  governed 
by  service  and  cost  conditions.  On  roads  serving  industries 
where  there  is  a  l.irgc  proport  on  of  hot  lading,  as  at  rolling 
nnlls,    smellers,   etc,    when    hot    inateriaK    are    frer|neiitly    loade(! 


direct  into  cars,  all  steel  construction  is  the  better  proposition. 
If  such  conditions  do  not  prevail,  then  the  comparative  cost 
of  all-steel  and  of  composite  construction,  together  with  con- 
sideration of  repair  facilities,  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. It  has  been  amply  proven  that  the  questions  of  weight, 
percentage  of  revenue   load,  cost   and    facility  of   repairs,   dura- 


Fig.    13 — Side    View,    Framing    of    Composite,    Steel    Under- 
frame  Box  Car. 

bility  and  general  reliability  can  be  as  strongly  claimed  for 
composite  construction  as  for  all-steel  when  both  have  an 
equal  weight  of  other  factors  aflfecting  the  question.  Many 
designs  of  a^I-steel  cars  have  given  magnificent  results,  and 
it  is  not  the  intention  to  detract  from  their  merits.  At  the 
same  time,  having  been  concerned  in  the  development  of  the 
composite  construction  of  freight  cars  that  has  grown  to  con- 
siderable proportions,  the  writer  has  welcomed  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  for  your  consideration  some  of  the  features 
of  a  very  interesting  development  in   railway  transportation. 

Neither  the  writer  nor  anyone  connected  with  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  made  any  attempt  toward  patenting  the  car  de- 
signs made  by  him.  It  is  now  several  years  since  they  have 
been  public  property,  and  they  have  been  very  extensively 
copied  by  railways,  car  companies  and  others,  the  only  re- 
turns to  the  writer  being  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  pride  of 
achievement  as  a  successful  designer.  Papers  describing  and 
illustrating  these  theories  of  car  construction  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  railway  press  or  to  railway  clubs,  some  of 
these  being  as  follows :  Paper  read  before  the  Richmond 
Railway  Club,  May  8,  1902;  paper  in  the  American  Enginefr 
and  Railroad  Journal,  January.  II'O:^ ;  paper  read  before  the 
Western  Railway  Club,  March  15,  1904 ;  address  to  students 
of   Purdue  University,  April   11,   1905. 

It  is  now  nearly   10  years  since  the  lirst   developments  on  the 


Fig.   14 — 0.  &   R.   G.  Composite  Stock  Car. 

lines  described  above,  and  while  the  freight  equ  pmeiu  oi  the 
louniry  is  still  largely  of  wooden  construction,  the  new  cars 
that  arc  being  built  arc  mainly  with  steel  used  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  in  their  framing  and  the  tendency  is  very 
considerably  on  the  lines  which  have  been  indicated  of  coni- 
ixisite  construction. 
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THE    NORTHERN    APPALACHIAN,    RHODE    ISLAND    AND 
NOVA  SCOTIA  COAL  FIELDS. 

riu-  ii-iHiri  III  ilif  I'lu-I  conmiitti-o  of  ilic  Hnjion  ('liambcr 
of  Commerce,  portions  of  whicli  have  iippcarrd  in  prcviou* 
issues  of  the  KtiHicay  Age  dasctte.  tiescribcs  the  co.il  dis- 
tricts in  the  Norilicrn  Appninchian,  Khodc  Island  and  Nnvn 
Scotia    coal    liclds.      The    nivcn    prodiution    is    the    approxim.'ite 


Appalachian    Coal    Fields   of   the    United    States. 

average  tonnage  produced  for  the  past  three  years,  and  the  num- 
ber of  mines  is  the  approximate  number  in  operation. 

PENNSYLV.\NIA    FIELD. 
NO.    1.      TIOC..\    COUNTY    OR    BLOSSBURC    DISTRICT. 

Production,  800,000;  number  of  mines,  15. 

Originating  railways — Erie ;   New  York  Central. 

Coal  has  been  mined  for  many  years  from  this  district 
with  but  little  change  in  the  output.  The  coal  under  the 
trade  name  of  Blossburg  has  been  largely  used  for  smithing 
purposes.  Tlimu^h  rates  by  the  Erie  to  N'.  \ ..  X.  H.  &  M. 
points. 

NO.    2.       ANTHRACITE     FIELDS. 

Production,  To,000,000;  number  of  mines,  650. 

Originating  railways — Central  of  New  Jersey;  Delaware  & 
Hudson;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western;  Lehigh  Valley; 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western;  New  York,  Susquehanna  & 
Western;    Pennsylvania    Railroad,   and    Philadelphia  &    Reading. 

The  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite,  which  include  No.  2  and 
3  buckwheat,  bird's-eye  iid  screenings,  are  the  only  ones  used 
to  any  extent  in  New  England  for  the  generation  of  steam. 
The  size  of  the  mesh  through  which  the  coal  is  passed  to 
get  the  various  sizes  of  anthracite  is  given  as  follows : 

No.  2  Buckwheat  or  Rice  through  %in.  diam.,  over  A -in.  perforations. 

No.  .3  Buckwheat  through  A-in.   diam.,  over   j'j-in.  perforations. 

Bird's-eye   through    ft-in.   diameter,  over  V^in.   perforations. 

NO.     3.       BROADTOP    DISTRICT. 

Includes  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  Counties. 

Production,  L200,000 ;  number  of  mines,  40. 

Originating  railways— Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain, 
and  East   Broad  Top,  which  connect  with   the    Pennsylvania. 

Most  of  this  coal  is  used  for  steam  purposes,  but  some  coke 
is  made.  Three  diflferent  seams  are  mined.  This  coal  is  low 
in  volatile,  and  is  used  for  the  prevention  of  smoke.  It  is  usu- 
ally more  lumpy  than  other  semi-bituminous  coal. 

NO.    4.       CLEARFIELD    DISTRICT. 

Includes   Clearfield   and  Center   Counties. 

Production,  7,000,000;  number  of  mines,  230. 

Originating  railways — Penn. ;  N.  Y.  C. ;  B.,  R.  &  P. 

The  coal  coming  from  the  eastern  part  of  this  district  con- 
tains about  15  per  cent  volatile,  while  that  from  the  western 
part  runs  as  high  as  28  per  cent,  volatile.  The  production  is 
chiefly    from    the    five    seams,    and    has    shown    little    increase 


in    thr    pa»t    'JO   yearn.      While    some    of   the   coal    i^    used    for 
cnUinK,   Ihr   majority   i*   nurd   a*   a   ntcam   and   locomotive    fuel. 

NO.    '».       CAMIIRIA    COUNTY. 

Production,    l.'I.OOO.OOO;   numljcr  of  mines.    180. 

OriKinalinK  railways-  I'cnn.;  .N.  Y.  C;   I'.alt.  &  CJhio. 

The  diHlrict  known  as  .South  Fork  lies  in  the  8<juthcastern 
part  of  ihi^  county.  Most  of  the  mines  arc  located  on  the 
Pennsylvania.  There  arc  five  scams  mined,  but  the  foii- 
nagc  from  the  "B"  or  Miller  vein  is  the  largest.  There  is 
considerable  ranRC  in  volatile.  This  coal  is  generally  used 
for  steam  and  bunkering  purposes. 

NO.    C.       SOMEBSET    COUNTY: 

Production,  «i,.'i00,000 ;   number  of  mines,  80. 

OriRinating    radways— Baltimore    &    Ohio;    Pennsylvania. 

The  production  of  coal  has  greatly  increased  during  the 
last  10  years. 

The  Quemahoning  district  is  located  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  this  county  and  the  Meyersdale  in  the  southern  part, 
near  the  Maryland  line.  The  coal  from  the  six  seams  which 
are  being  worked  is  used  almost  entirely  for   steam  purposes. 

NO.   8.      JEFFERSON   COUNTY. 

Or  the  Reynoldsville  District. 

Production,  4,700,000;  number  of  mines,  .50. 

Originating  railways— B..   R.  &   I'. ;   Pennsylvania. 

This  coal  is  higher  in  volatile  than  those  lying  further  east, 
and  is  less  u.sed  in  New  England  as  a  steam  coal.  It  is  much 
used  for  locomotives  and  for  power  plants  requiring  a  fast  burn- 
ing coal,  which  are  not  much  restricted  in  regard  to  smoke. 
Three  or  four  seams  are  worked. 

NO.    10.         INDIANA   COUNTY. 

Production,  6,000,000;  number  of  mines,  70. 

Originating  railway-s — Penn. ;  N.  "V'.  C. ;  B..  R.  &  P. 

Five  seams  are  being  worked,  and  the  production  has  increased 
rapidly  in  the  last  10  years.  The  character  of  the  coal  is  very 
similar  to  that  mined  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  Clear- 
field county. 

NO.    11.      WESTMORELAND   COUNTY. 

Production,  27,000,000;  number  of  mines,  160. 

Originating  railways — Pennsylvania;   Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Westmoreland  county  is  divided  into  three  general  districts — 
Connellsville-Latrobe  basin,  the  Greensburg  basin  and  the  West- 
ern or  Pittsburgh  district.  The  coal  from  the  latter  is  largely 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  therefore  not  considered 
in  this  report.  The  coal  from  the  other  two  districts  is  largely 
used  for  making  coke,  but  some  of  it  goes  to  New  England  for 
locomotive  fuel  and  power  plants. 

There  are  four  groups  of  freight  rates  which  are  not  divided 
according  to  the  mining  regions.  Group  V  of  Pennsylvania  has 
a  $1.25  rate  to  Philadelphia  (same  as  the  Clearfield,  Cambria 
and  Somerset  rate),  and  includes  all  mines  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county  to  Latrobe  on  the  Pittsburgh  division,  and  to  Tun- 
nelton  on  the  Conemaugh  division.  Group  VI  of  Pennsylvania, 
or  $1.35  rate  to  Philadelphia,  applies  to  all  mines  on  the  main 
line  and  branches  of  the  Pittsburgh  division  between  Latrobe  and 
Radebaugh,  but  only  to  Youngwood  on  the  Southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania branch.  It  also  includes  the  Conemaugh  division  from 
Tunnelton  and  .\pollo.  Group  \'II  of  Pennsylvania,  ,  or 
$1.50  rate  to  Philadelphia,  applies  to  all  mines  in  the  county  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  to  those  on  the  Pennsylvania  that  lie 
in  the  district  from  which  coal  is  shipped  for  gas  purposes. 
This  includes  all  mines  on  the  Pittsburgh  division  and  branches 
between  Radebaugh  and  the  western  county  line,  as  well  as  New 
Station,  Hunkers  and  Yukon  on  the  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
branch,  and  all  mines  between  Vandergrift  and  Kisiminetas 
junction  on  the  Conemaugh  division.  Group  VIII  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  a  $1.65  rate  to  Philadelphia,  applies  to  the  remaining 
mines  of  this  county,  which  are  located  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
Latrobe-Connellsville  basin. 

NO.    14.      PITTSBURGH    DISTRICT. 

Includes    Allegheny,    Washin0on,    Fayette    and    part    of    IVest- 
moreland  County. 
Production,  72,000,000;  number  of  mines,  3.50. 
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Originating  railways — -Pennsylvania ;  Baltimore  &  Ohio ;  Xew 
York  Central. 

This  coal  conies  largely  from  the  Pittsburgh  seam,  and  is 
high  in  volatile.  It  is  little  used  in  New  England  for  steam 
purposes. 

There  are  two  groups  of  freight  rates  from  this  district. 
Group  VII  of  Pennsylvania,  or  $1.50  rate  to  Philadelphia,  ap- 
plies on  coal  shipped  from  all  mines  on  the  Pittsburgh  division 
between  Westmoreland  county  line  and  Wilkinsburg.  All  other 
mines  on  the  Pennsylvania  in  Allegheny,  Washington  and  Fay- 
ette counties  are  in  Group  VII  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  a 
$1.65  rate  to  Philadelphia  for  tidewater  shipment.  The  coal 
originating  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  takes  the  same  rate  as 
Group  VII,  but  also  receives  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania  in  Fay- 
ette county  known  as  the  Klondike  district,  where  the  higher  rate 
of  Group  VIII  applies.  Coal  originating  on  the  Pittsburg 
Terminal  Railroad  and  turned  over  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
for  tidewater  shipment  takes  the  same  rate  as  Group  VII. 

MARYLAND    FIELD. 
NO.    20.      GEORGES   CREEK. 

Production,  4,500,000;  nun.ber  of  mines,  65. 

Originating  railways — Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania ;  Georges 
Creek  &  Cumberland ;  Western  Maryland. 

This  coal  comes  from  five  or  six  different  seams,  but  the 
Pittsburgh  seam,  or  "Big  Vein,"  produces  about  70  per  cent, 
of  the  Maryland  tonnage.  This  vein  is  from  9  to  14  ft.  in 
thickness,  and  is  also  mined  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland, 
Connellsville  and  Fairmont  districts  and  to  some  extent  in 
Indiana  and  Somerset  counties. 

The  ash  from  this  coal  gives  very  little  trouble  from  clinker, 
and  the  coal  has  the  reputation  of  being  little  liable  to  spon- 
taneous combustion  and  of  being  very  uniform. 

The  majority  of  the  coal  which  goes  to  New  England  is 
shipped  by  tidewater  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington. At  the  present  time  coal  from  the  "Big  Vein"  carries 
a  15-cent  higher  freight  rate  than  does  the  coal  from  Somerset, 
Cambria  and  Clearfield  counties,  Pa. 

WEST    VIRGINIA    FIELD. 
NO.    21.      UPPER    POTOMAC. 

Includes  Mineral,  Grant  and  Tucker  Counties. 

Production,  1,800,000;  number  of  mines,  40. 

Originating  railway — Western  Maryland. 

The  analyses  of  coal  from  this  district,  given  in  the  re- 
port, include  the  coal  from  the  Georges  Creek  district,  which 
is  mined  in  seams  other  than  the  "Big  Vein,"  while  the  "Elk 
Garden"  from  Mineral  county  has  been  included  with  the 
Georges  Creek.  This  coal  lies  in  the  same  basin  as  the  Georges 
Creek  and  in  character  is  similar,  but  the  volatile  increases 
towards  the  southern  end  of  the  basin. 

NO.   22.      FAIRMONT   DISTRICT. 

Includes  Marion  and  Adjacent  Counties. 

Production,  7,400,000;  number  of  mines,  100. 

Originating  railway — Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

The  greater  part  of  this  coal  comes  from  the  Pittsburgh 
seam ;  it  contains  from  .35  to  40  per  cent,  volatile,  and  is  largely 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  as  a  locomotive  fuel.  It 
is,  however,  little  used  in  New  England  for  steam.  The  average 
analyses  given  show  over  2  per  cent,  sulphur,  but  in  some  parts 
it  is  much  lower. 

NO.    23.       NEW    RIVER    DISTRICT. 

Includes  Raleigh  and  fart  of  Fayette  County. 

Production,  5,500,000;  number  of  mines,  130. 

Originating  railways — Chesapeake  &  Ohio;   Virginian. 

Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  coal  produced  in  this  district  goes 
to  New  England  fr>r  steam  purposes.  The  coal  varies  in  vola- 
tile from  18  per  cent,  in  the  southeastern  part  to  2'\Mt  per  cent, 
in  the  western  part.  Three  seams  arc  mined,  but  the  majority 
of  the  coal  produced  comes  from  the  Scwell  scam. 

NO.    2  J.       KANAWHA    DISTRICT. 

Includes  Kaninvha  and  f>(trt  of  Payette  County. 
Production,  7,000,000;  number  of  mines,  200. 
Originating  railways — Chesapeake  &  Ohio;   Virginian. 


Onlj-  a  small  percentage  of  the  coal  from  here  goes  to  New- 
England.  This  coal  is  mined  from  about  12  seams,  and  varies 
from  about  24  per  cent,  to  36  per  cent,  in  volatile.  Some  of  it 
is  used  for  gas  and  the  rest  largely  for  steam  and  domestic 
purposes.  The  coal  shipped  to  tidewater  from  mines  on  the 
Virginian  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  east  of  Carbondale  carry 
$1.10,  or  same  as  New  River  district,  while  all  other  mines 
have  a  10  cent  higher  freight  rate. 

NO.    25.      THACKER    DISTRICT. 

Mingo  County. 
Production,    1,8W,0(J0 :   number  of   mines,  40. 
Originating  railway — Norfolk  &  Western.  , 

Most  of  this  coal  goes  west  for  steam  and  locomotive  fuel. 
It  is  high  in  volatile,  about  30  per  cent. 

NO.    26.       P0C.\H0NTAS    DISTRICT. 

Includes  Mercer  and  McDowell  Counties. 

Production,   10,000,000;  number  of  mines,   130. 

Originating    railways — Norfolk    &    Western ;    Virginian. 

This  coal  is  similar  to  that  of  New  River,  but  as  a  rule 
is  lower  in  volatile  and  sulphur  and  a  little  higher  in  ash. 
Over  10  per  cent,  of  it  is  brought  to  New  England  by  tide- 
water for  steam  purposes.  Much  of  it  is  also  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  coke,  as  the  low  sulphur  makes  it  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  Three  different  seams  are  mined  but  the  majority 
of  coal  produced  comes  from  the  No.  3  seam. 

About  1,000,000  tons  additional  are  mined  in  Tazewell  county,. 
Va.,  which  belong  to  this  district. 

NO.    28.       CLINCH    VALLEY    DISTRICT. 

Wise   County. 

Originating  railways — Norfolk  &  Western ;  Carolina,  Clinch- 
field  &  Ohio. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  field,  and  probably  never  will 
be  a  great  factor  in  the  New  England  market,  on  account  of 
its  high  volatile,  as  it  contains  about  30  per  cent. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

While  coal  was  mined  from  this  district  almost  100  years 
ago  it  has  had  little  bearing  upon  the  fuel  supply  of  New 
England.  At  one  time  this  coal  was  used  to  some  extent  for 
the  smelting  of  foreign  copper  ore,  but  for  many  years  the- 
mines  have  not  been  operated  on  a  commercial  basis.  Tests 
have  been  made  from  one  car  of  coal  shipped  from  Cranston 
to  the  United  States  Fuel  Testing  Plant  at  St.  Louis,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  332  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  [See  full  page  table  of  analysis.  Railway 
Age  Gazette,  June  24,  1910.] 

NOVA    SCOTIA. 

There  are  three  principal  producing  districts  in  Nova  Scotia: 
(1)  Cape  Breton,  Inverness  and  Victoria  counties;  (2)  Pictou 
county;  (3)  Cumberland  county.  Some  of  the  mines  are  at 
tidewater,  and  all  are  within  30  miles  of  the  coast.  The  total 
production  is  about  6,000,000  tons  per  annum,  and  New  Eng- 
land receives  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  it. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  production  is  no  more  than 
that  of  many  single  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  large 
part  of  its  production  will  undoubtedly  always  find  a  market 
in  Canada.  Nevertheless,  the  manufacturers  of  New  England, 
and  especially  those  receiving  coal  at  the  northern  tidewater 
discharging  ports,  should  consider  Canadian  coal  among  the 
possible  fuels  and  determine  its  relative  price  and  value.  Some 
manufacturers  consider  this  coal  very  inferior,  having  formed 
their  opinion  at  some  such  time  as  the  anthracite  strike  in 
1902-03,  but  the  coal  received  from  any  district  under  emergency 
i-onditions  is  not  likely  to  be  representative  of  the  coal  that  is 
norm.'illy  produced.  Nova  Scotia  coal  contains  about  30  per  cent, 
volatile,  and  while  the  ash  in  the  slack  is  higher  than  most  Penn- 
sylvania an<l  West  X'irginia  coal  coming  to  New  P^ngland,  it  cm 
he  burned  in  plants  properly  ccjuipped.  The  present  duty  on  this 
coal  is  15  cents  per  ton  for  slack  through  Mi-in.  screen,  45  cents 
per  ton  for  larger  si/es,  and  20  per  cent,  on  coke.  Before  the 
passage  of  the  Payne  tariff  law  the  duty  on  the  larger  sizes  was 
67  cents  per  ton,  while  that  on  slack  and  on  coke  w:is  the  same 
as  at  present. 


^►cncral  Ncuie  Section. 


I  lie  New  N Ork,  N'lw  ll.utii  «:  ll.irlfonl  li;is  made  an  iii- 
^ii.ibi-  ol  l>  per  ciiil.  ill  llu'  pay  of  srvcral  IhoiMainl  iiiior- 
>;aiiizc(l  i-inployoos. 

Chicago  is  one  of  the  great  centers  of  tlie  widcsprcatl  outcry 
against  railways.  altlii>iiKh  l)iisiiu-ss  is  Ic-aviiiK  I  huaKo  because 
the  railways  have  been  iiiialilc  to  provide  for  terminal  improve- 
ments.—/.  J.  Hill. 

A  press  despatch  from  Montreal  says  tliat  the  ofticers  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  have  reached  an  agreement  with  the  employees 
of  that  road  who,  it  was  announced  last  week,  had  refused  to 
accept  the  award  of  arbitrators  in  the  matter  of  wages. 

In  the  offices  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Houston,  Texas,  there 
are  now  in  use  16  i)honographs  for  recording  letters  dictated 
by  the  officers,  taking  the  place  of  stenographers.  The  auditing 
<icpartiiient  has  four  of  the  machines;  the  freight  department 
eight,  and  the   freight  tralVic  department   four. 

A  dozen  cases  charging  various  railways  of  Indiana  with 
violations  of  the  state  law  concerning  safety  appliances  have 
just  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney-general  by  the 
railroad  commission  with  direction  to  bring  suit  to  enforce  the 
penalties.  Virtually  all  of  tiic  important  roads  operating  in  the 
state  are  included  in  the  list. 

F.  W.  Whitridge,  receiver  of  the  Third  Avenue  (surface)  Street 
Railroad,  New  York  City,  has  increased  by  two  cents  an  hour 
the  pay  of  all  of  the  conductors,  motormen,  inspectors  and  start- 
ers employed  by  the  company.  In  the  announcement  of  this  in- 
crease of  pay,  Mr.  Whitridge  says  that  the  receipts  of  the  com- 
pany during  the  past  year  have  been  greater  than  had  been 
expected. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  said  to  be  as  anxious 
as  the  railways  or  shippers  to  have  the  rate  advances  agreed 
to  before  taking  effect,  because  it  already  is  so  far  behind  the 
docket  that  otherwise  it  could  not  hope  to  see  daylight  for  a 
year  longer.  A  fine  precedent  will  be  established  if  the  traffic 
Tieads  of  railways  and  large  shipping  concerns  can  be  taught 
the  wisdom  of  conferring  with  one  another  freely  in  advance 
of  important  changes  in  rates.  A  long  suspense  over  rates,  es- 
pecially when  accompanied  by  litigation  and  a  free-for-all  scold- 
ing match,  has  the  same  eflect  upon  general  business  as  an  im- 
pending revision  of  the  tariff. — Exchange. 

The  railways  of  the  southeastern  states,  following  protracted 
conferences  under  the  guidance  of  the  government  mediators, 
Messrs.  Knapp  and  Neill,  have  agreed  that  their  conductors 
and  trainmen  should  have  an  increase  of  wages.  Following 
the  final  conference  with  the  mediators  last  Saturday  the  vice- 
president  of  the  conductors  announced  the  basis  of  the  new 
rates  as  follows :  The  increases  will  be  allowed  in  two  in- 
stallments. The  first  is  dated  back  to  take  effect  from  July  1 
and  the  other  is  to  go  into  effect  next  .-\pril  1.  The  following 
are  the  new  rates  per  100  miles :  Conductors  of  passenger  trains 
from  $2.20  to  $2.50,  and  on  April  1,  1911,  $2.75.  Baggage 
masters  from  $1.10  to  $1.35,  and  later,  $1.55.  Passenger  flagmen 
and  brakemen  from  $1  to  $1.32;  later,  $1.50.  Conductors  of 
through  freights  from  $3.18  to  $3.55;  later,  $3.75.  Brakemen 
and  flagmen  on  through  freights  from  $1.75  to  $2..35 :  later. 
$2.50.  Conductors  on  local  freights  from  $3.80  to  $4.15:  later. 
$4.2.5.  Brakemen  and  flagmen  on  local  freights  from  $2.-30  to 
$2.63;  later,  $2.7.5. 

A  verdict  for  $8,000  has  been  given  by  a  jury  in  the  supreme 
court  of  Long  Island  City  to  John  Kasczak,  who  sued  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss 
of  a  leg  five  years  ago  in  a  freight  yard  at  Penobscot.  Pa. 
This  was  the  fifth  time  his  suit  has  been  tried.  How  long  are 
we  to  have  such  a  state  of  things?  Five  trials,  and  five  years, 
to  determine  the  liability  of  a  railway  company  to  a  man  who 
lias  been  run  over  by  a  freight  train  and  had  his  leg  cut  off! 
The  thing  is  monstrous,  whatever  the  explanation.  No  system 
of  law  administration  can  prevent  the  possibility  of  error,  but 


any  rational  system  must  sec  to  it  that  a  decision,  and  a  dc- 
cisiiiii  on  as  satisfactory  a  basi.i  as  can  reasonably  be  demanded, 
.•iliall  be  rendered  in  a  reasonable  time.  It  is  preijosterous  to 
drag  a  la.sc  like  this  out  for  live  years;  if  the  truth  of  it  can- 
not be  [iropcrly  adjudged  in  a  few  months,  it  cannot  be  prop- 
erly adjudged  at  all.  To  leave  the  law's  delay  what  it  is  in 
this  country  is  a  standing  reproach  to  the  nation,  and  especially 
to  the  legal  profession. — liremiiy  I'ost,  New  York. 


Wages  on  the  Pennsylvania. 

The  conductors  and  trainmen  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
are  asking  for  increased  pay,  and  it  is  said  that  votes  arc  being 
taken  in  both  of  the  brotherhoods.  The  men  frankly  say  that 
the  Pennsylvania  heretofore  has  paid  higher  wages  than  can 
lie  had  on  other  roads,  and  that  this  policy  ought  to  be  continued. 
Ihe  company,  in  reply,  asks  them  if  it  is  fair  that,  because  of 
this  good  treatment  accorded  the  men  in  tiie  past,  the  company 
should  now  be  punished.  In  the  past,  the  company  has  treated 
its  employees  "as  liberally  a.->  its  finances  would  permit."  Now 
other  roads  have  brought  their  rates  of  pay  up  more  nearly  to 
a  parity  with  those  on  the  Pennsylvania;  but  the  Pennsylvania, 
on  90  per  cent,  of  its  traffic  has  to  compete  with  these  other 
roads. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  commenting  on  the  situation 
says : 

"Of  course,  it  is  well  understood  that  the  attitude  of  the  Penn- 
sylvani.i  Railroad  management  with  respect  to  certain  of  the 
demands  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  which  affect  the  question 
of  authority  and  discipline  is  a  tender  point  with  the  labor 
leaders,  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  a  lack  of  tact 
or  good  judgment  on  either  side  in  the  adjustment  of  some 
minor  differences  may  precipitate  a  struggle  over  the  major 
question  now  kept  in  the  background.  .  .  .  The  existing 
differences  as  to  the  trainmen's  hours  and  wages  present  no 
justification  for  a  strike,  and  if  one  should  be  declared  the  men 
would  be  totally  in  the  wrong  from  the  rutsit." 


Railway  Travel    In    Turkey. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  railway  ride  from  Salonika  to 
Constantinople,  but  you  have  to  get  up  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Nevertheless,  there  are  compensations.  The  scenery 
through  the  Rhodopo  Mountains  and  along  the  shore  of  the 
Aegean  Sea  is  picturesque.  For  20  miles  or  more  the  track  fol- 
lows the  gorgeous  canyon  of  the  Karosha  river,  which  will  re- 
mind you  of  the  Royal  Gorge  in  Colorado.  Although  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  Turkish  railways  as  a  rule,  the  line  from 
Salonika  to  Constantinople  is  beyond  criticism,  so  far  as  con- 
struction and  equipment  are  concerned.  Everything  is  new — 
new  cars  made  in  England  that  are  very  comfortable;  new  loco- 
motives made  in  Germany,  new  stations,  clean  and  neat,  and  the 
track  is  first  class,  with  60-lb.  rails  and  steel  ties.  The  schedule. 
however,  is  very  slow.  It  took  us  more  than  25  hours  to  make 
a  httle  more  than  300  miles.  However,  you  never  get  tired  of 
watching  the  Turks.  They  are  very  entertaining  people.  There 
were  many  Turkish  women  traveling,  all  wrapped  up  in  shawls 
and  veils.  The  conductor  turned  six  men  out  of  a  compart- 
ment and  made  them  hunt  other  places  on  the  train  because  a 
veiled  lady  appeared  at  one  of  the  stations  with  a  second-class 
ticket.  And  the  men  submitted  with  resignation,  althoueh  some 
of  them  were  compelled  to  stand  up  until  places  were  vacated 
.It  stations  farther  on.  There  were  many  veiled  women  travel- 
ing third  class,  usually  attended  by  some  man.  When  a  Turkish 
woman  boarded  or  left  the  train  she  usuallv  had  40  curious 
looking  bundles  thrown  in  or  out  after  her.  there  were  eating 
stations  at  several  places,  and  bread,  hard-boiled  eggs  and  freOi 
lettuce  are  peddled  at  every  stop.  We  were  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  revolution  in  Albania  by  the  train  loads  of  soldiers  that 
we  met  at  almost  every  staUon  between  Salonika  and  Constan- 
tinople. The  insurrection  is  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  sup- 
pressed, but  there  were  guards  at  all  the  tunnels  along  the  rail- 
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way  and  at  all  the  bridges,  and  looking  out  of  the  window  as 
the  train  swept  by  there  was  almost  always  a  sentinel  patrolling 
the  right  of  way  to  keep  the  track  from  being  blown  up  by  the 
Albanians,  who  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  send  a  train 
load  oi  Turks  to  eternity  with  dynamite. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


The  Union  Station  Situation  at  Chicago. 

Plans  for  the  new  Union  station  in  Chicago  have  not  yet 
been  decided  on.  By  interviews  with  officers  of  the  lines  directly 
interested  it  has  been  learned  that  while  tentative  plans  have 
been  agreed  on  and  it  is  believed  that  an  expenditure  of  about 
$25,(XIU,<)00  ultimately  will  be  made,  matters  are  a  long  way 
yet   from   settlement. 

Some  of  the  roads  are  merely  tenants  of  the  building  now 
used.  The  Pennsylvania  proposes  that  all  the  roads  using  the 
new  station  shall  become  joint  owners  of  it.  This  would  involve 
deeding  of  certain  land  now  owned  by  these  tenant  roads,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  property  in  question  is  extremely 
valuable  and  is  in  different  parts  of  Chicago,  speedy  action  is 
not  expected. 

A  new  complication  has  been  developed  by  the  opposition  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  to  a  permit  for  bridge 
spans  of  140  ft.  over  the  Chicago  river.  A  minimum  clear  span 
of  200  ft.  is  demanded,  which  may  involve  the  reconstruction 
of  a  number  of  bridges  already  spanning  the  river,  and  would 
compel  the  Pennsylvania  to  give  up  60  ft.  of  the  proposed  station 
grounds  on  which  to  build  abutments  for  a  bridge  at  Van  Buren 
street.  This  would  practically  mean  the  narrowing  of  the  station 
site  by  cutting  off  a  strip  60  ft.  wide  along  the  entire  length. 

It  is  believed  that  the  question  of  the  bridge  spans  will  be 
settled  shortly,  and  with  this  complication  removed  the  way  to  an 
early  agreement  on  the  question  of  joint  ownership  would  be 
somewhat  cleared.  The  roads  interested  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West,  the  present  owner ;  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  &  .■Mton  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  tenants. 


A  Call   for   Railway   Poetry, 

Professor  John  A.  i.omax,  of  the  English  Department  of  the 
Agricultural  and  .Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station, 
Tex.,  acting  for  Harvard  University,  has  set  out  to  gather  and 
publish  the  folk-songs  of  the  United  States;  and  he  asks  the 
assistance  of  old-timers  and  others  who  know  of  such  songs 
which  have  not  been  published.  Professor  Lomax  appeals  to 
miners,  lumbermen,  sailors,  soldiers,  fishermen  and  all  classes 
who  have  lived  in  primitive  isolation  or  who  have  knowledge 
of  such  life  in  the  early  days  of  the  country.  He  expects  to 
find  that  there  are  many  ballads  which  people  familiar  with 
them  might  send  to  him  if  they  would,  .^s  a  suggestion  of 
what  he  wants  he  has  issued  a  circular  giving  the  titles  of  some 
of  the  songs  that  lie  has  already  got  track  of,  but  the  only  one 
which  he  mentions  that  has  any  connection  with  railroading  is 
"Jerry,  Go  lie  That  Car."  Mr.  I.omax  particularly  requests 
leaders  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  to  send  him  copies  of  any 
old  ballads  that  concern  the  life  of  the  railway  man. 


Tests   of    Timber    Beams. 

The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  41,  covering  tests  of  timber 
beams.  The  investigation  was  undertaken  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  structural  properties  of  full-si/c  tin'.ber  beams  as 
used  in  railway  bridge  practice;  the  results  arc  applicable  to 
timbers  which  may  be  employed  in  all  forms  of  building  con- 
struction. The  tests  include  112  full-size  stringers  and  several 
hundred  smaller  test  pieces  cut  from  these  stringers.  The  woods 
tested  were  long-leaf  pine,  short-leaf  pine,  loblolly  pine  and 
Douglas  lir.  '(he  tests  involved  natural  and  creosoted  timber. 
In  general,  the  results  of  the  tests  show  that  defects  such  as 
knots,  cross  grain  and  seasoning  checks  have  a  very  marked 
effect  upon  the  strength  of  large  timber  beams.  The  tests  also 
show  that  many  of  the  values  given  in  engineering  literature 
for  the  strength  of  timber  are  much  too  high  for  slicks  of  struc- 
tural size.  They  emphasize  the  futility  of  using  the  results  of 
tests  of  small  sticks  of  selecte<l  material  as  a  criterion  of  the 


strength  of  timbers  of  large  size.  The  preponderance  of  fail- 
ures in  horizontal  shear  is  marked,  and  considerable  informa- 
tion on  shearing  resistance  of  wood  is  given.  .A.  careful  analysis 
of  the  stresses  and  deformations  in  the  timbers  tested  is  given. 
Numerous  diagrams  and  reproductions  of  photographs  and  sev- 
eral summarized  tables  assist  in  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  tests  and  methods  employed.  Copies  of  Bulletin  No.  41  may 
be  obtained  gratis  on  application  to  \V.  F.  M.  Goss,  director  of 
the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana.  111. 


Disastrous  Collision    at   Middletown,   Ohio. 

In  a  butting  collision  between  a  southbound  passenger  train 
and  a  northbound  freight  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
at  Middletown,  Ohio,  on  Monday,  July  4,  twenty-two  passengers 
and  one  brakeman  were  killed,  and  three  trainmen  and  37 
passengers  were  injured. 

The  passenger  train  was  the  Cincinnati  part  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  Express  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis,  which  was  running  over  the  C,  H.  &  D.  because  of 
a  blockade  on  the  C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  The  press  despatches  in- 
dicate that  the  cause  of  the  collision  was  the  failure  of  the 
passenger  train  to  wait  at  Poast  Town,  three  miles  north  of 
Middletown ;  but  the  statements  are  not  clear.  The  passenger 
train  was  in  charge  of  a  pilot  man  of  the  C,  H.  &  D.,  who  was 
seriously  injured.  The  freight  train  was  running  slowly,  but 
the  passenger  train  was  running  fast,  and  as  the  scene  of  the 
collision  was  on  a  curve,  the  men  in  the  engines  had  barely  time 
to  jump  off.  Most  of  the  persons  killed  and  injured  were  in 
the  combination  car  and  the  day  coach,  which  were  next  to  the 
engine  of  the  passenger  train.  The  engines  were  completely 
wrecked,  and  a  heavy  steel  coal  car,  which  was  next  to  the 
engine  of  the  freight  train,  crushed  the  combination  car.  The 
second  car  of  the  freight  contained  heavy  6-inch  timbers,  and 
these  were  forced  into  and  through  the  day  coach. 


Hearing   on   Alleged    Frauds  Against   Illinois   Central. 

A  master  in  eliancery  has  been  taking  testimony  at  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  Illinois  Central  against  the 
Memphis  Car  Company  for  alleged  frauds  against  the  road  in 
connection  with  the  repair  of  cars.  T.  H.  Brebach,  formerly  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  .Memphis  Car  Company,  has  been  thus 
far  the  principal  witness.  Among  other  things  he  said  that 
several  car  inspectors  and  other  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central 
were  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  Memphis  Car  Company  also.  He  ad- 
mitted that  several  cars  of  lumber  destined  to  the  shops  of  the 
railway  were  diverted  to  the  car  works,  but  could  not  testify  as 
to  whether  numerous  kegs  of  nails,  bolts,  etc.,  consigned  to 
the  railway  in  care  of  the  car  company  had  been  used  by  the 
shop  and  charged  to  the  road.  It  is  alleged  that  by  overcharges 
for  repair  of  cars  the  Memphis  Car  Company  defrauded  the 
Illinois  Central  out   of  about  ,:lOii.oiiii 


Railways  in   Japan. 

In  November,  1909,  the  through  railway  line  from  Moji,  Japan, 
to  Kagoshima  was  completed,  and  Kagoshima,  the  most  south- 
erly city  of  the  island,  can  now  be  reached  from  Tokio  in  about 
46  hours.  The  porton  of  the  line  just  opened  from  Hitoyoshi 
to  Yoshimatsu,  20  nnles,  is  a  part  of  the  Higo-Satsuma  section 
extending  from  Yatsushiro  to  Kagoshima,  94  miles.  This  section 
has  presented  great  engineering  difficulties.  The  greatest  gradient 
on  the  line,  iietweeii  N'atsusliiro  anil  Yoshimatsu,  is  .^o,  anil  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Japanese  railway  engineering,  the 
loop  system  has  been  adopted.  The  main  d  fficulty  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  Yatake  tunnel,  6,877  ft.  long,  which  occupied 
over  three  years.  The  Hibo-Satsuma  section  has  60  tunnels  (with 
a  total  length  of  .'j;!.493  ft.),  89  bridges  (7.460  ft.)  and  199  cul- 
verts. The  total  cost  was  .ibout  $8,000,000.  The  total  length  of 
the  lines  of  railway  in  Kiushiu  open  to  traffic  is  497  miles,  all 
slate  owned. 

Society    of    Railway    Financial    Officers. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  at  the  Hotel  ClKimberliii,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  on 
October  25  and  26 
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ffiralfic    Nctttis* 


All  IIrake  Association. — I'.  M.  Nrllin,  &S  Stale  Si.,  Iluiton,  Matt. 
AuuiCAN  AssuciATioN  ur  DiMUHKAiii  OrriciM.— A.  (.1.  Tboimiun.  Saran- 

Ion,    l';l. 
American  Association  ok  Ciinkkai.  I'AssrNdK  anh  Ticket  Aoihti. — C.  M. 

Hurt,  Huston,  Mass.;    nrxi  meeting,  St.  I'util,  Minn. 
\MKKicAN     Assoc,    oi'    LocAi.    Fkku.ht    A<;ent»'    A«»'n.     C.    W.    Denniaon, 
I'rnnn.    Co.,    lolrilii,   Ollui. 

\MlilllCAN      .\sS   N      OK       KaM  KOAU      SUI'EKI  NTEN  DK.NTt. U.      Ci.       Kcllcr,      L'BrCW 

IIUIr..  I'lncinnali,   (lino. 
.\Mt«UAN   Railway  -Association. — W.  F.  Allen,  24  I'ark  I'lacr.  New   York. 
.XkitKicA.s    Uaii  WAV    IlKimii:  anii  Huii.dino  A.ssociation. — C.  A.  Lichly,  C.  ft 

N.    W..    ClniaKo;     Oct.    18:    Kort    Worth,   Tex. 
.AuERicAN   Railway  Kncinkerino  and  Maint.  or  Way  Au'n. — E.  il.  Kritcb, 

.Monailnock    IIKIg.,    Chicago 
American   Kaii.way  Industrial  Association. — G.  L.  Stewart,  St.  L.  S.  W. 

Ky.,   St.    Louis. 
'\mkrican    Kaiiwav    MASTtR   Mechanics'  Association.— J.   W.    laylor.  Old 

Colony    lliiiMin^,   Chicago. 
American   Railway    Iool  Foremen's  Association. — O.  T.  llarroun,   Uloom- 

ioKtoii,    111.;     July    li;     Chicago.  •- 

.\mk.rican    SociKTY    I  OR  Tlstin<;   Materials. — Prof.    Kdgar    Marburi.    Univ. 

of   Pa..   IMiila.l.Iphi.. 
American    Society    ok    l  ivii.    Engineers.  — C.    W.    Hunt,    220    W.    57lh    St., 

N.   Y.;     1st  and  Sd  Wed.,  except  July  and  August;  New  York. 
American    Socicty    or    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 

29th  St.,  N.  Y.;  2d  Tues.;     New  York. 
American    Street   and    Interurban    Railway    Ass'n. — H.    C.    Donecker,    20 

W.  SOth  St.,  New  York;    Oct.  10-14;    Atlantic  City. 
Association   ok  Am.   Ry.   .Accounting  Okkicers. — C.   G.    Phillips,  148  Dear- 

l)ocn   Si  ,   Cliicavo. 
Association  ok  Railway  Claim  Agents.— E.  II.  liemus.  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.,  To- 

peka,    Kan. 
Association  of  Railway  Telegraph   Superintendents. — P.  W.   Drew,  Wis. 

Central    Ry.,  Chicago 
Association    ok    Transportation    and    Car    Accounting    Okkicers. — G.    P. 

Conard,  24  Park   PI.,  New  York. 
BuKKALo  Transportation    Club. — J.   N.    Sells,    lluffalo. 
Canadian     Railway    Club. — James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry..    Monireal, 

Que.;    1st  Tucs.  in  month,  e.\cept  June,  July  and  Aug.;   Montreal. 
Canadian    Society    ok    Civil    ENCiNEERS.^Clcmcnt    H.    McLeod,    Montreal, 

Que.;     Thursdays;   Montreal. 
Car    Foreman's    Association    of   Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    SOth 

Court,  Chicago;    2d  Monday  in  month;    Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day  ill  January,   March,   May,   Sept.  and  Nov.;    Buffalo. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Penn.svlvania. — E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Ilarrisburg, 

Pa. 
Engineers'   Society  of  Western   Pennsylvania. — E.   K.   Hiles,  803   Fulton 

Building,   Pittsburgh;     1st   and  3d  Tuesdays;     Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim  -Association. — ^Warrcn  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.  R.R.. 

Richmond,  Va. 
General  Superintendents'  Ass'n   of  Chicago. — H.   D.  Judson,  209  Adims 

St.,   Chicago;     Wednesday  prereding  3d  Thurs. ;    Chicago. 
International  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95 

Liberty   St.,  New   York. 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — D.  B.  Sebastian,  La  Salle  St. 

Station,  Chicago. 
International    Railway    General    Foremen's   -Association. — L.    H.    Bryan, 

D.  &  I.  R.  Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
International  Railway   Master  Blacks-miths'  Ass'n. — -A.    L.   Woodworth, 

Lima,   Ohio;     -Aug.    1618;     Detroit,   Mich. 
International   Railway  Congress. — r.xecutive  Committee,  rue  dc  Louvain. 

11,  Brussels;    July  4-16;     Berne,  Switzerland. 
Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.   Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  2d 

Friday  in  month,  except  July  and  August;    Des  Moines. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tues.  in  month,   ex-  June,  July,  Aug.   and   Sept.;    Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club. — H.   D.   Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New   York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;    New  York. 
North-West  Railway  Club. — T.  W.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;  1st  Tues. 

after  2d   Mon..  ex.  June,  July,  August;   St.  Paul  and   Minn. 
Northern    Railway  Club. — C.   L.    Kennedy,  C,   M.  &  St-   P-,   Duluth;    4th 

Saturday;   Duluth,  Minn. 
Omaha  Railway  Club. — A.   H.  Christiansen.  Barker  Blk.;  2d  Wed. 
Railway    Club    of    Kansas   City. — C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;     Third    Friday    in    month;    Kansas    City. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  4th     Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;   Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  -Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  12  North  Linden  St.,  Beth- 
lehem,   Pa.:   annual,   Oct.   11;    Richmond,   \a. 
Railway   S'keepers  Ass'n. — J.  P.   Murphy.  Box  C.  Collinwood,  O. 
Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F-  O.  Robinson:   2d   Monday:   Richmond. 
RoAD.MASTERS'  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  Way  Ass'n. — Walter  E.  Emery,  P.  &  P. 

U.   Ry.,  Peoria,   ill.:    annual,  Sept.  13-16;  Chicago. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Club. — B.    W.    Fraucnthal,    Union    Station.   St.    Louis. 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;  St.  Louis. 
Society    ok    Ry.    Financial    Officers. — C.    Nyquist.    La    Salle    St.    Station, 

Chicago;   Oct.  2.'>  and  26;   Hotel  tli..mlicrlni.  Old  Point   Comfort,  \n. 
Southern    Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.   W.   Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.    R.   Ry.,   Montgomery.,   Ala.;  annual,  Oct.  20:  Atlanta. 
Southern    &    Southwestern   R.R.   Club. — A.  J.    Merrill,    Prudential   Bldg.. 

Atlanta:  3d  Thurs.,    Jan.,  Mar.,  July,  Sept.  and  Nov.:    Atlanta. 
Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  last 

Tuesday   in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;    New  York. 
Train   Despatchers'  .Ass'n  of  America.— J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart  Ave., 

Chicago. 
Transportation    Club   op   Toledo. — L.    G.    Macomber.    Woolsen    Spice   Co.. 

Toledo. 
Traveling  Engineers'  -Association. — W.   O.  Thompson.   N.   Y.  C.  &  H.    R.. 

East  Buffalo:    annual  meeting:  Aug.  16-19;  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Western  Canada   Railway  Club.— W.   H.   Ruscvear.  I'.   O.   Box  1707.  Win- 
nipeg; 2d   Monday,  except  June.  July  and   August:     Winnipeg. 
Western   Society  of  Engineers. — J.   H.   Warder.  Monadnock    Bldg..  Chica- 
go;  Wednesdays,   except   July   and   .August ;     Chicago. 


I  111  liiiiT'.i.iic  ('iiiiimcrcf  Conmii.ision  has  approved  an  iiicrcait 
lit  one  cent  per  IO<J  Ilis.  .u  the  r;ilcs  mi  lloiir  from  Huffalo  to 
ilic  Ailantir  Scniioard. 

I  hi-  Ii)liT!itati-  C'ornmcrcc  Coniiii.s^ion  will  give  a  hearing  a; 
VVashiiiKion  next  I'lienday  on  the  complaints  against  recent  ad- 
vances in  riiininutaliiin  passenger  fares  t<j  and  from  .\'ew  York 
City. 

Agrnt.H  of  ihc  Nat:oiial  Railways  of  -Mexico  have  announced 
the  discontinuance  of  through  liills  of  lading  from  points  in  ih-: 
United  States  for  shipments  going  cither  by  land  or  water;  and 
ihc  Mexican  lines  are  :ilso  demanding  a  high  proportion  of 
through  rates  on   freight. 

The  offices  of  the  traffic  manager  and  general  freight  agent 
and  of  the  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
(  ompany  will  he  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
station,  -\cw  York  City,  entrance  on  Eighth  avenue,  between 
I'liirty-first  and  Thirty-third  streets. 

1  he  -New  York  Central  has  begun  suits  in  court  against  fifty 
hotel  proprietors  and  other  persons  in  towns  near  New  York 
t  ity  who  have  been  speculating  in  commutation  tickets,  selling 
single  rides  at  prices  in  advance  of  the  rate  paid,  yet  below  the 
regular  single  ticket  fare  as  charged  by  the  railway. 

For  the  -Appalachian  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Knoxvillc,  Tenii.. 
.September  12  to  Octoiier  12,  the  railways  of  the  South  have  an- 
nounced coach  excursions,  to  be  run  two  days  in  the  week 
throughout  the  month,  at  fares  of  about  one  cent  a  mile;  and 
excursion  tickets  good  for  ten  days  and  good  also  in  sleeping 
cars  at  a  cent  and  a  half  a  mile. 

The  Trunk  lines  have  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission freight  tariffs,  to  take  effect  -Xugust  1,  increasing  the 
rates  to  all  western  points  from  the  basis  of  75  cents  per  10'' 
lbs..  New  York  to  Chicago,  to  90  cents.  The  railways  in  the 
Central  Traffic  Association  territory  have  filed  similar  increases 
to  eastern  points-  Some  of  the  changes  are:  Cincinnati  to 
N'ew  York  (first  class)  old  62.9  cents,  new  7G;  Chicago  to 
Xcw  York,  old  75,  new  90;  Chicago  to  -Vew  York  (Lake  &  Rail") 
old  (>-i,  new  78;  Chicago  to  BufTalo,  Pittsburgh,  etc.,  old  4->. 
new  o4. 

.\n  officer  of  the  .\e\v  York  Central,  not  named,  is  quoted  in 
.1  newspaper  interview  to  the  effect  that  the  time  taken  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  decide  to  approve  an  in- 
crease in  the  freight  rate  on  flour  from  Buflfalo  to  the  .Atlantic 
seaboard  has  cost  his  company  $250,000;  that  is  to  sav,  the  com- 
mission has  now  justified  an  advance,  which  ought  to  have  beer, 
made  several  months  ago.  "Why,"  says  this  officer,  "should  not 
we  call  on  the  shippers  for  reparation,  as  they  do  on  us  when 
the  commission  decides  that  we  have  been  charging  rates  whicli 
;ire  too  high  ?" 

The  Ohio  railway  commission  has  rejected  tariffs  filed  with 
It  by  the  railways  in  that  state  providing  for  advances  in  rates 
It  IS  stated  that  it  has  also  notified  the  roads  that  under  no- 
circumstances  will  the  higher  rates  be  authorized.  The  commis- 
-  on  charges  that  the  roads  by  these  increased  state  rates  would 
virtually  violate  the  .igreement  entered  into  with  President  Taft 
tliat  they  would  not  raise  any  interstate  rates  until  the  law  had 
liivcn  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  pass  on 
advances  m  rates.  The  proposed  state  rates  were  to  go  into 
effect  on  .August  I.  The  commission  denounces  some  of  them 
as  "preposterous." 

,^I''-'",^"^'''.?**^  Conuncrce  Commission  has  refused  to  suspend 
>)tficial  Classification  .\o.  8(i.  which  was  issued  by  the  trunk  lines 
and  went  into  effect  July  1.  Press  despatches  say  that  the 
C  ommtssion  has  been  overwhelm^  with  protests  from  shippers 
aR.nm>t  this  classification.  There  are  in  it,  however,  onlv  twentv- 
eicht  reductions  and  thirty  advances.  The  Commission  sav^  ■ 
The  principal  increases  are  the  carload  minimum  of  horse 
vehicles  from  W.m  to  ll.OOO  lbs.,  and  an  advance  in  the  classi- 
fication of  automobiles  from  first-class  to  lin  per  cent  of  first 
class,  and  the  Commission  is  not  satisfied  that  these  items  should 
be  suspended.  This  ruling,  however,  will  not  prevent  or  delav 
the  hearing  of  any  co.nplaint   which   has  been  made  or  mav  be 
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Jiiade  against  the  reasonableness  of  these  or  any  other  increases 
effected  by  the  new  classification." 

The  Rock  Island  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  have 
recently  restored  most  of  their  passenger  rates  in  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma  to  a  3-cent  basis.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the 
federal  court  in  Missouri  granted  the  railways  an  injunction 
restraining  the  officers  of  the  state  from  enforcing  the  2-cent 
fare  law,  some  of  the  roads  adopted  the  "2¥2-cent  rate,  while 
others  adopted  a  3-ccnt  rate.  The  roads  which  adopted  the 
■-"2-cent  rate  were  the  Rock  Island,  the  Frisco,  the  .\lton  and 
the  Burlington.  The  restoration  of  the  3-cent  rate  by  the  Rock 
Island  and  the  Frisco  almost  completes  the  restoration  of  all 
passenger  rates  in  these  states  to  the  3-cent  basis.  The  roads 
arc  giving  passengers  claim  coupons,  so  that  if  the  litigation  goes 
against  them  passengers  can  recover  the  difference  between  the 
rate  they  pay  and  the  2-cent  rate. 

Shippers  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  in  Central 
Freight  Association  territory  are  joining  with  the  western  rail- 
ways in  asking  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
hear the  arguments  in  the  Missouri  river  rate  case.  One  of 
the  petitions  is  filed  by  nine  merchants  and  manufacturers  at 
Chicago,  including  such  large  houses  as  Sprague.  Warner  & 
Company  and  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Company.  They  say  that 
the  court  failed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  rates  from  the 
seaboard  to  the  Missouri  river  and  to  Denver  are  not  single 
through  rates,  but  are  made  by  the  combination  of  separate 
and  distinct  rates,  those  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Mississippi 
river  and  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Missouri  river; 
those  from  the  Seaboard  to  Chicago  and  from  Chicago  to  the 
Missouri  river,  etc.  They  point  out  that  the  decisions  of  the 
«:ommission  in  the  Indianapolis  case  and  the  Denver  case,  as 
well  as  the  Missouri  river  case,  show  that  it  intends  to  apply 
rigorously  its  so-called  "familiar  rule,"  that  in  transportation 
<'ver  two  connecting  but  separate  railways  the  rate  for  a  haul 
•  )ver  both  lines  should  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  rates  for 
tlie  two  hauls,  and  that  the  application  of  this  principle  is,  on 
its  face,  a  discrimination  against  the  petitioning  shippers  and  in 
favor  of  those  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  on  the  Missouri 
river.  "To  refuse  a  hearing,"  it  is  asserted,  "on  the  merits 
"f  these  claims  and  to  send  the  petitioners  for  their  possible 
a<ljustment  to  the  commission  is,  under  the  facts  of  this  case — 
r.nd  we  say  it  with  the  deepest  regret — a  denial  of  a  hearing  in 
the  matter  in  which,  under  the  order  of  the  commission,  their 
property   is   taken    from    them." 


The  Rock  Island's  Agricultural  Commissioner. 

Prof.  H.  X  Cottrell.  fur  many  years  director  of  farmers' 
institutes  at  the  Kansas  and  Colorado  agricultural  colleges,  has 
Keen  ai>pointed  agricultural  commissioner  of  the  Rock  Island 
lii.es.  In  this  office  he  will  work  in  close  harmony  with  the 
immigration  department,  and  will  keep  in  touch  with  conditions 
throughout  the  territory  in  which  the  Rock  Island  operates.  He 
will  devote  himself  to  disseminating  information  as  to  the  crops 
best  adapted  to  different  localities,  and  will  hold  meetings  with 
farmers  to  discuss  every  important  sul)ject  of  mutual  interest. 
\  circular  which  the  Rock  Island  has  issued  says:  "His  serv- 
ices are  at  the  disposal  of  all  without  cost  to  any.  Every  farmer 
with  a  problem  upon  which  he  needs  help,  every  settler  who 


needs  advice  as  to  what  he  should  plant  and  when  he  should 
plant  it,  will  find  in  the  Rock  Island's  agricultural  commissioner 
the  kind  of  co-operation  which  is  really  practical  and  of  im- 
mense value.  While  Mr.  Cottrell's  headquarters  will  be  in  Chi- 
cago, his  time  will  be  spent  in  traveling  throughout  the  Rock 
Island's  territory  in  the  interest  of  those  who  require  his 
services." 


Conference  on  Rate  Differentials  at  St.  Louis. 

.A  long  conference  was  held  at  St.  Louis  on  June  30  by  the 
committees  appointed  by  the  railways,  the  municipal  assembly 
and  the  shippers  to  negotiate  regarding  the  rate  differentials 
within  the  100-mile  zone.  The  representatives  of  the  shippers 
and  of  the  municipal  assembly  contended  strongly  for  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  so-called  bridge  arbitraries,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railways  showed  no  signs  of  granting  this 
demand. 


Condition    of   the   Cotton    Crop. 

The  crop  reporting  board  of  the  department  <u"  agriculture 
estimates  that  the  condition  of  the  cotton  crop  on  June  2b  was 
ISO. 7  per  cent,  ot  a  normal,  as  compared  with  82.0  on  May  26, 
1910;  74.6  on  June  2.5.  1909;  81.2  on  June  -2.5.  1908.  and  79.5  the 
average  of  the  past  ten  years  on  June  25. 

Comfarisons  of  Conditions,  by  Stutci. 

, 1910 ,     . June  25 ^ 

States.                          June  25.     May  2.i.         1909.  1908.     10-yr.  av. 

Virginia    81  90  76  92  S3 

North  Carolina 72  84  75  89  82 

South    Carolina... ; 75  7S  77  84  80 

Georgia     78  SI  79  83  80 

Florida 82  80  S."  84  85 

.Alabama    81  83  64  82  78 

Mississippi    81  82  61  84  78 

Louisiana     77  76  62  80  79 

Texas 84  S3  79  80  79 

Arkansas 77  81  76  85  81 

Tennessee   82  86  80  89  84 

Missouri     80  87  83  87  83 

Oklahoma    8S  84  84  64  82 

California    95  90 

United  States SO. 7  S2.0  74.6  SI. 2  79.5 

For  the  purpose  of   comparison,   the  condition   of  the  cotton 

crop   in   the    United   States   monthly   for   the  past   ten   years   is 

given  below  : 

Years.  May  25.  June  25.  July  2.").  .Vug.  25.  Sept.  26. 

1909 81.1  74.6  71.9  63.7  58.5 

1908 79.7  81.2  83.0  76.1  69.T 

1907 70.5  72.0  75.0  72.7  67.7 

1906 84.6  83.3  82.9  77.3  71.6 

1905 77.2  77.0  74.9  72.1  71.2 

1904 83.0  88.0  91.6  84.1  75.8 

1903 74.1  77.1  79.7  81.2  65.1 

1902 95.1  84.7  81.9  64.0  .^.8.3 

1901 SI. 5  Sl.l  77.2  71.4  61.4 

IflOO 82.5  75. S  76.0  68.2  67.0 


Car    Surpluses    and    Shortages. 

.\rthur  Hale,  cli.tirman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  .'\merican  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  73-A,  giving  a  summary  of  car  shortages 
:ind  surpluses  by  groups  from  February  17,  1909,  to  June  8,  1910. 
says : 

"There  is  a  decrease  of  3,864  in  the  surplus,  bringing  the  total 


Car  SuRrLi/SES  and  Shortages. 


•I.-  June  2.'. 


1910.. 
1910.. 
1910. 
1190. 
1010. 
1910. 
1910. 

loin. 

1910. 
1910. 
1010. 


' 

-Surpluses- 
Coal, 

-> 

No.   of 

gondola 

Other 

road.s. 

Box. 

Flat. 

and  hopper 

kinds. 

Total. 

8 

60 

634 

84 

778 

S3 

11.897 

291 

8.864 

12.189 

33,163 

22 

18.702 

436 

8,742 

3.761 

31.641 

9 

),920 

1 

297 

1.035 

8.263 

19 

3.156 

188 

430 

1.211 

4.994 

SI 

7.491 

369 

2.553 

4,590 

15.009 

:l 

1.237 

65 

47 

547 

l.SUti 

1.-. 

7,20.1 

sno 

5.115 

3.956 

15,666 

11 

1.642 

407 

179 

560 

8.707 

S3 

.S.077 

846 

1.887 

0.286 

14,005 

6 

1.236 

244 

15 

857 

8.352 

r.ox. 

113 


Flat. 
172 
36 
116 
366 

so 


-Shortages 

Coal, 
gondola       Other 
anil  hopper,    kinds. 


Total. 
895 
46 
489 
805 
463 
119 


1S8 
837 


34,03  i         185,044 


•('.roup  1  is  romiKisrfl  nf  New  Knglnnd  lines;  Criiup  8— New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pelaware,  Maryland,  and  Kastern  Pennsylvania  lines;  Croup  8— Ohio. 
Indiiiiia.  MirMg.iti.  and  VVrstrrn  IVnnsvlvnnia  lines;  Croup  4  — West  VirgiiiiB.  N'irginia.  .ind  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;  Clroup  6  — Kenl\icky.  Tennes 
«ee.  Mississippi.  Alahama,  Crnrgia  ami  Florid,!  lines;  Crnnp  6 — Iowa.  Illinois.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  an<l  North  and  South  Pakota  lines;  Croup  7— Mon- 
tana, Wyoming  and  Nebraska  lines:  Croup  M  Kansas,  (  olnrado,  Missouri,  .\rkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;  Croup  9  Texas.  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico 
lines;     f'roup    10    Oregon.    Mnho.   California   and    .\ri/ona   lines;     Croup    ll--Canadian  lines. 
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<lowii  tt>  I'Jj.GII  ears,     itox  cars  iiicrc-asni  II.ITl,  while  liuil  car*  <  liicajjo  to   Spokane   were   unreasonably  hiKh,  and   named   ccr- 

tlccrcastd    1,.W!).     Miscellaneous  dccnased  T.,  I«7,  due  primipally  lain    cInM    raten    which    would,    in    i(it    opinion,    he    reasonable, 

to  an  increased  demand  for  cuke  cars  in  ihe  caHterii  ami  miildlc  The   railways  were  then   rcfiuired   to  submit  a  scheme  i){   rates 

jiroups  and  for  stock  cars  in  the  West  and  Northwest  "  for  the  approval  of  (he  commission,  which  they  have  now  done. 


loopoo         zocpoo 

^      1  /)//  Cars. 


lOOfiOO  ZOOpOO  300p00  400/XK 

■^■H  Box  Cars 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages  in    1907.   1908,   1909  and    1910. 


The  table  gives  car  surpluses  and  shortages  by  groups  for 
tlic  latest  period  covered  by  the  report,  and  the  chart  shows 
total  surpluses  and  shortages  bi-weekly  since  1907. 

A  Cheerful    Prospect. 

The  July  tariff  bulletin  of  the  Indiana  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission contains  a  warning  to  all  shippers  of  the  state  to  place 
little,  if  any,  faith  in  any  tariff  sheets  which  they  may  have 
at  hand  at  the  time  shipments  are  made.  In  such  a  chaotic 
condition  is  the  question  of  rates  in  Indiana  as  well  as  other 
states  that  the  commission  declares  that  a  rate  sheet  received 
by  the  last  mail  may  be  entirely  wrong  and  liable  to  lead  the 
shipper  into  all  sorts  of  confusion  if  he  uses  it  as  a  basis  for 
making  prices  on  fioods  on  which  he  pays  the  freight.  The 
commission  continues  to  be  deluged  with  new  tariffs  on  class 
freight,  notices  of  changes  and  exceptions  to  class  rates,  and 
there  is  yet  to  come  the  great  mass  of  commodity  rates. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


Reductions  Ordered  to  Spokane. 

C»/y    oj   Spokane,    Wash.,    el   al..   v.    .Xortherii    Pacific   et   al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty. 

In  disposing   of    the   original  Spokane  case.   1-5   1.   C.   C.    Rep.. 
076.  the  commission  held  that  the  class  rates  from  St.  Paul  and 


T'o  determine  whether  the  scheme  of  the  defendants  shall  be 
approved  we  must  first  understand  clearly  what  that  scheme  is. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  defendants  and  found  in  the  original 
decision  that  rates  from  eastern  points  of  origin  to  Pacific  coast 
terminals  were  induced  by  water  competition.  While  these 
terminal  rates  are  influenced  by.  they  did  not  fully  meet  this 
competition  by  sea,  since  large  quantities  of  traffic  still  move 
to  all  Pacific  coast  terminals  by  the  various  water  and  rail-and- 
water  routes  from  the  .Atlantic  seaboard.  The  defendants,  in 
constructing  their  plan,  started  out  with  the  assumption  that 
rates  2.5  per  cent,  lower  than  the  present  rates  would  be  required 
to  fully  meet  this  sea  competition. 

Traffic  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  an  interior  destination, 
like  Spokane,  may  move  by  water  to  a  Pacific  coast  terminal, 
like  Seattle,  and  from  that  terminal  by  rail,  the  through  rate 
being  the  sum  of  the  water  rate  to  Seattle  and  .the  rail  rate 
from  Seattle.  .\  rate  from  the  eastern  point  of  origin  to 
Spokane,  which  fully  met  water  competition  at  Spokane,  would 
be  constructed,  therefore,  by  taking  the  water  competitive  rate 
to  the  terminal  and  adding  to  it  the  full  local  from  the  terminal 
to  the  interior  point. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  coast  cities  in  this  proceeding,  and  is 
being  insisted  upon  by  them  in  other  proceedings,  that  the  pres- 
ent rates  eastbound  from  these  terminal  points  are  unreason- 
able, and  the  carriers  apparently  concede  that  these  rates  must 
be  reduced.  For  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  proposed  rates 
to  Spokane,  not  the  present  local,  but  a  rate  16%  per  cent    less 
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than  the  locaJ,  was  used.  Spokane  rates  are  therefore  con- 
structed by  taking  75  per  cent,  of  the  terminal  rate  from  east- 
ern tcrritorj-  and  adding  thereto  a  rate  wliich  is  16%  per  cent, 
less  tlian  the  present  local  rate  from  Seattle  to  Spokane. 

The  rate  thus  created  is  applied  from  Chicago.  From  the 
Mississippi  river  the  same  rate  is  established,  but  from  the  Mis- 
souri river  the  rate  is  about  10  per  cent.  less.  The  theori'  of 
the  defendants  seems  to  be  that  ordinarily  the  cost  of  producing 
commodities  sold  in  Spokane  is  somewhat  greater  on  the  Mis- 
souri river  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and 
that  therefore  a  somewhat  less  freight  rate  should  be  made  to 
eiuaiize  the  cost  of  laying  down  the  article  in  Spokane.  In 
cases  where  this  is  not  true  or  where  the  reverse  is  true,  the 
rate  from  the  Missouri  river  is  the  same  as  from  Chicago  and 
the  Mississippi  river. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  that  so  long  as  Spokane  can  purchase 
either  at  Chicago  or  at  some  more  easterly  point  it  shall  pur- 
chase at  Chicago,  but  that  if  it  cannot  buy  in  Chicago  terri- 
tory then  it  shall  be  given  a  rate  which  will  enable  it  to  buy 
in  the  same  market  with  its  competitor  at  Seattle  or  Portland. 

The  complainants  object  to  this  proposed  scheme  of  rates 
upon  tw  o  principal  grounds  : 

It  is  said  that  the  proposed  rates  are  not  as  favorable  to  the 
jobbers  of  Spokane,  in  comparison  with  the  rates  enjoyed  by 
their  competitors  at  the  coast  cities,  as  the  present  rates.  It 
will  be  found  on  examination  that  this  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
true. 

Even  if  the  contention  of  the  complainants  in  this  respect 
was  true,  it  would  not  be  conclusive  against  the  approval  of  the 
proposed  schedule.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  present 
rates  are  the  result  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  carve  out  a 
certain  territory  in  which  the  jobber  of  Spokane  should  have 
the  advantage  in  rates  over  his  competitor  upon  the  coast  or 
elsewhere. 

1  he  second  objection  of  the  complainant  is  that  the  proposed 
rates  are  no  substantial  reduction  from  the  present  rates.  This 
is  hardly  true.  Ihe  proposed  rates  afford  a  very  substantial 
reduction  from  the  rates  now  in  effect.  In  many  cases  they 
are  less  than  rates  would  be  if  established  on  the  basis  adopted 
by  the  commission.  The  most  serious  objections  to  this  scheme 
from  our  point  of  view  are  not  those  urged  by  the  complainants 
and  interveners.  The  rate  constructed  as  above  detailed  is  ap- 
phcd  from  Chicago  to  Spokane.  Why  should  this  be  applied 
from  Chicago  rather  than  from  New  York  or  from  the  Mis- 
souri river?  The  rate  is  constructed  by  taking  7.5  per  cent,  of 
the  terminal  rate,  and  this  terminal  rate  applies  to  the  coast 
from  ail  territory  east  of  the  Missouri  river.  It  is  said  that 
this  blanket  rate  from  eastern  territory  to  Seattle  has  been 
forced  by  water  competition.  Now,  if  75  per  cent,  of  this 
rate  is  necessary  to  fully  meet  water  competition  and  if  the 
theory  of  this  scheme  of  rate  making  is  to  meet  water  competi- 
tion at  Spokane,  why  should  not  the  rate  which  results  from 
the  addition  of  the  local  rate  to  Spokane  be  made  to  apply 
from  all  eastern  territory?  In  other  words,  why  does  not 
water  competition  require  the  same  blanket  rate  from  eastern 
territory  to  Spokane  which  it  produces  at   Seattle? 

The  defendants  were  asked  this  question  and  answered  in 
substance  that  logically  this  might  be  true,  but  that  in  meet- 
ing this  water  competition  the  defendants  were  at  liberty  to 
meet  it  in  whatever  way  and  at  whatever  point  and  to  whatever 
extent   tliey   saw    tit.     This   cannot    be   admitted. 

When  the  conunodity  originates  both  at  Chicago  and  at  New- 
York,  so  that  the  Spokane  buyer  can  purchase  in  either  market, 
he  is  compelled  to  pay  tlic  local  rate  from  .\cw  York  to  Chi- 
cago, which  means  that  he  must  ultimately  buy  in  Chicago 
rather  than  in  New  York.  If  the  commodity  can  he  purchased 
only  in  New  York,  then  the  rate  from  Chicago  is  made  lower 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
.Spokane  merchant  to  purchase  upon  the  .Atlatitic  seaboard. 
The  manifest  purpose  of  this  is  to  comi)el  Spokane  to  buy 
in  the  middle  west,  that  being  in  the  interest  of  the  defendant 
carriers. 

The  scheme  of  the  defendants  assumes  that  water  competition 
exists  at  .Spokane  which  must  he  met.  The  testimony  in  this 
record  fails  to  disclose  the  existence,  of  such  competition  to  any 
apprrci;ible  extent.  While  a  reduction  in  the  rates  from  the 
coast  to  Spokane  would  tend  to  stiinulale  the  niovement  of  traf- 
fic through  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  still  it  does  not  appear  prob- 
able   that    such    n    movement    could    ever    assume    considerable 


proportions,  e\  en  with  the  present  westbound  rates  to  Spokane. 

This  scheme  of  the  defendants  therefore  is  founded  on  facts, 
which  do  not  exist,  is  constructed  on  a  theory  which  cannot 
be  approved,  and  is  of  no  assistance  in  solving  the  general 
problem  before  the  commission.  While  we  recognize  that  these 
defendants  ha^  e  made  an  honest  effort  to  meet  the  situation, 
by  the  construction  of  these  schedules,  we  are  constrained  to 
withhold  our  approval. 

It  the  rates  suggested  by  the  defendants  are  not  to  be  ap- 
proved, what  rates  shall  be  established  by  the  commission? 

The  original  complaint  attacked  the  class  rates  from  St.  Paul 
and  Chicago  to  Spokane,  and  in  our  decision  we  held  that 
the  existing  rate^  were  unreasonable  and  fixed  certain  lower 
rates  for  the  future.  The  complaint  also  named  some  34  dif- 
ferent commodity  rates  which  were  alleged  to  be  e.xcessive.  We 
held  that  these  rates  were  unreasonable  and  established  lower 
rates  as  substitutes.  The  complaint  contained  a  statement  that 
all  rates  from  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  to  Spokane  were  unreas- 
onable, but  we  held  that  a  general  allegation  of  this  kind  could 
not  lay  the  f ouiiilatiou  for  an  order  reducing  those  rates ;  that 
there  must  be  a  specific  attack  upon  each  specific  rate,  which 
would  put  the  defendant  upon  notice  of  the  exact  thing  com- 
plained of.  We  therefore  declined  to  express  any  opinion  or 
to  make  any  order  as  to  the  great  mass  of  commodity  rates. 

The  complainant  has  now  filed  a  supplemental  petition  in 
which  it  attacks  in  detail  580  commodity  rates.  In  the  hear- 
ing at  Spokane  each  one  of  these  items  was  taken  up  by  itself 
and  particularly  investigated.  The  commission  is  therefore  in 
a  position  to  determine  what  are  reasonable  rates  upon  these 
commodities.  Both  parties  are  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  few 
commodity  rates  which  were  fixed  by  the  commission.  The  com- 
plainants renew,  with  great  earnestness,  their  claim  that  no 
rate  should  be  permitted  at  Spokane  which  exceeds  the  rate 
to  Seattle.  We  have,  however,  on  full  consideration,  held  that,, 
under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  Seattle  rate  cannot  be  made  the  measure  of  the  Spokane 
rate ;  that  our  only  power  is  to  establish  rates  to  Spokane 
which  arc  just  and  reasonable  under  all  the  circumstances,  and 
to  this  ruling  we   must  adhere. 

The  defendants  urge  that  our  decision,  carried  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusion  on  the  whole  commodity  list,  in  view  of  re- 
ductions which  must  elsewhere  result,  will  be  disastrous.  They 
further  show  that  since  the  submission  of  the  original  case 
large  expenditures  have  been  made  on  their  properties,  which, 
of  itself,  might  well  call  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  upon  the  record  as  it  then  stood. 

In  the  former  hearing  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern  companies  attempted  to  show  the  cost  of  reproducini; 
their  respective  properties.  This  testimony  was  given  as  of  thc 
spring  of  1907.  The  Northern  Pacific  now  shows  that  since 
then  it  has  expended  approximately  $93,000,000,  while  the  Great 
Northern  show's  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $75,000,000. 
These  sums  would  in  each  case  equal  approximately  25  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  reproduction  as  found  by  the  com- 
mission, and  would,  if  not  accompanied  by  increased  earnings, 
perhaps  justify  the  claim  to  a  greater  return. 

.\n  examination  of  the  nature  of  these  expenditures  does  not, 
however,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  have  any  legiti- 
mate bearing  upon  the  correctness  of  our  former  decision. 
While  s6me  small  part  of  the  outlay  is  on  the  propert>',  the 
cost  of  reproducing  which  was  given  in  the  former  case,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  expenditure  is  not. 

I'\>r  cxami)le,  the  Northern  Pacific  shows  that  it  has  expended 
since  19(>7,  $l.").(i()0,000  for  new  equipment.  The  former  testi- 
ii.ony  showed  that  the  eciuipment  of  this  company  was  sufficient 
for  the  performance  of  the  service  from  which  its  revenues 
had  resulted.  Large  sums  had  been  chargetl  against  the  depre- 
ciation of  that  e(|Uipment.  It  was  carried  into  the  estimate  of 
value  at  substantially  the  figures  put  on  it  by  the  engineers  of 
the  N'ortliern  Paiilic  itself.  If  that  company  has  since  then 
expemled  this,  large  amount  in  the  acquiring  of  new  equipment, 
il  must  have  been  in  contemplation  of  new  business  which  will 
yield  additional  revenues  at  the  former  rates. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  large  expenditures  shown 
in  ilic  construction  of  branch  lines. 

The  Northern  Pacific  an<I  (ire;it  Northern  have  each  advaiicetl 
in  the  construction  of  the  .Spokane.  Portland  &  Seattle  some 
$'_'.>.(M>().o(Mi,  which  is  a  part  of  the  total  expenditure  alio\e  named. 

This  railway  has  been  constructed  jointly  by  these  two  com- 
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l>;iiii('N.  W  Ilik'  It  (loc^  licit  ttdiiiitcly  aiipcar,  it  i!t  uiii  iitulcr- 
sl;iiuliiiK  tli.'it  it  is  to  be  DpcriitiMl  iim  iin  iiulrpc-iidrtit  |iri>|»>!iition. 
Il  has  just  hcrii  opened  for  liusitiess,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
its  earniiiKS  are  small.  This  property,  like  the  new  ei|iiipincnt 
of  the'  NorttuTii  I'aciiic  and  its  hraneh  lines,  oukIu  to  lie  worth 
what  it  has  cost  and  uuKlit  tu  earn  a  return  upon  that  amount, 
l.crtainly  the  patrons  ot  the  \i)rtliern  Pacific  and  Ihc  Great 
Northern  should  not  he  t:i\ed  on  account  of  llic  construction 
of   this   railway. 

.\  word  of  explanation  should  perhaps  he  K'ven  as  to  tlic 
use  whicli  has  been  made  or  should  he  made  by  the  comniis- 
jion.  111  the  li.xing  of  these  rates,  of  this  testimony  as  to  the 
value  of  the  properties  involved. 

The  defenilants  assumed  in  the  arnuineiit  of  this  case  at 
Spokane  and  at;ain  in  the  armiment  of  the  Kchd  and  S,ill  Lake 
cases,  1!)  1.  C  (.'.  Kcp.,  218  and  2'M,  that  the  commission  hail 
reduced  the  rates  to  Spokane  because  it  found  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  carriers  were  excessive  and  for  tlie  purpose  of  re- 
ducing those  revenues.  Tliis  is  an  entire  misconception  both 
of  the  puriiose  ami  of  the  elfeci  of  our  inciuiry  into  the  linaii- 
cial  operations  oi    those  companies. 

The  complaint  was  that  the  rates  of  the  defendants  to  Spokane 
were  unlawful,  first,  because  they  were  higlier  than  correspond- 
ing rales  to  more  distant  points,  and,  second,  because  they 
were  excessive  in  and  of  themselves.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  exact  question  presented  than 
by  giving  instances  of  actual  sliipments  from  the  expense  bills, 
great  numbers  of  which  were  introduced  by  the  complainants 
on  the  hearing. 

On  a  carload  ol  drugs  shipped  from  Xew  York  to  Spokane, 
carriers  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  !)00  miles,  received  $11!!*. 53; 
from  Cliicago  to  St.  Paul,  400  miles,  $59.6!';  and  from  St. 
Paul  to  Spokane,  1,500  miles,  $543.48;  a  total  of  $742.70.  Had 
this  carload  been  moved  through  Spokane  and  over  the  Cas- 
cade mountains  to  Seattle,  375  miles  further,  the  total  charges 
would  have  been  $-556.12,  and  the  receipts  of  the  defendants 
for  the  haul  of  1,875  miles  from  St.  Paul  to  Seattle,  $356.90. 

The  attack  of  the  comidainants  was  not  upon  a  single  rate 
nor  on  a  comparatively  small  number  of  rates,  but  on  the 
entire  schedule   from  the  east  to  Spokane. 

Before  these  rates,  involving  as  they  do  whole  schedules, 
can  be  reduced,  we  must  decide  whether  the  result  will  be  to 
deprive  the  defendants  of  a  fair  return  on  their  property.  -V 
considerable  par^  of  the  discussion  necessarily  centered  around 
this  issue,  which  was,  in  that  sense,  a  controlling  one.  But  the 
purpose  of  thai  discussion  was  not  to  ascertain  whether  rates 
should  be   reduced,  but  whether  they  could  be  reduced. 

The  commission  held  that  the  earnings  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  for  the  ten  years  preceding 
1908  might  fairly  be  termed  excessive  and  that  reductions  in 
revenues  might  therefore  be  made  without  violating  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  those  companies.  Having  determined  that 
question,  we  did  not  make  reductions  in  rates  to  Spokane  for 
the  reason  that  these  revenues  were  excessive  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  those  revenues.  Without  attempting  to  say 
whether  this  commission  might  in  any  case  reduce  rates  for  the 
sole  reason  that  revenues  were  found  excessive,  it  has  not  at- 
tempted to  do  so  in  this  case. 

In  some  respects  the  Northern  Pacific  has  cost  more  and  in 
some  respects  less  than  a  similar  railway  east  of  the  Missouri 
river.  The  cost  of  operation  is  somewdiat  more,  and  in  our 
opinion  the  corresponding  freight  rates  may  properly  be  some- 
what higher  in  this  territory  than  east  of  the  Missouri  river, 
but  we  were  unable  to  see,  when  our  first  opinion  in  this  case 
was  promulgated,  and  we  are  unable  to  see  now,  any  excuse 
for  these  abnormally  high  rates  between  St.  Paul  and  Spokane. 
What  is  said  of  the  Northern  Pacific  applies  to  the  Union 
Pacific  lines  leading  west  from  the  Missouri  river,  and  to  the 
Great  Northern,  although  the  amount  of  business  handled  by 
the  latter  line  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  other  two. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  rates  charged  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  on  the  commodities 
specified  in  the  supplemental  complaint  from  the  defined  ter- 
ritories mentioned  in  that  complaint  to  Spokane  are  unreason- 
able, and  that  just  and  reasonable  rates,  which  ought  not  to 
be  exceeded  for  the  future,  would  be  those  which  are  set  forth 
in  Schedule  .A. 

In  fixing  these  rates  we  have  proceeded  upon  the  view  that, 
under  the  present  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  L'nited 
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Stale,  wr  could  not  uic  the  rale  to  Seattle  as  a  standard  by 
whicli  to  incnuurc  that  lo  Spokane.  If  this  were  otherwise,  if 
we  were  free  to  lake  into  account  all  the  competitive  condi- 
tions cxintiiiK  both  cant  and  west  and  lo  determine  what,  in  the 
liKhl  of  all  thctc  conditions,  would  be  a  just  and  reasonable 
I  elation  between  the  rates  of  Seattle  and  Spokane,  a  somewhat 
dilTrrent  (|Ucslion  would  be  presented. 

The  next  (pieslioii  is,  hroin  what  point  or  points  in  the  east 
shall   we   establish   rates  to   Spokane? 

A»  a  rule  transcontinental  commodity  rates  apply  as  blanket 
rates  to  Pacific  coast  terminals  from  all  territory  on  the  Mis- 
souri river  and  cast,  but  to  this  there  are  some  exceptions. 

At  the  present  time  class  rates  to  Spokane  from  territory 
east  of  Chicago  are  made  by  combination  upon  Chicago  or  St. 
Paul,  the  OtVuial  (  lassification  governing  up  to  Chicago  or  St. 
I'aul  and  the  V\  estern  Classification  beyond. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  joint  through  rates,  both  class 
and  commodity,  should  be  established  from  defined  territories 
east  of  Chicago  to  Spokane.  Schedule  A  defines  certain  terri- 
tories as  they  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Spokane  tariffs  and 
names  class  rates  governed  by  Western  Classification  and  com- 
modity rates  from  these  territories  to  Spokane. 

The  lines  east  of  t  hiciigo  parties  to  this  proceeding  are  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Pittsburgh,  Port  Wayne 
&  Chicago,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River,  the  I'.oston  &  Maine,  and  the  New  York,  Xew 
Haven  &  Hartford.  Where  joint  through  rates  do  not  now 
exist  from  points  upon  these  lines  to  Spokane,  we  find  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  and  satisfactory  through  route,  and  that 
such  through  route  and  joint  rate  ought  to  be  established. 

in  the  past,  transcontinental  and  Spokane  tariffs  have  both 
recognized  a  territorial  division  known  as  Mississippi  river 
points  and  another  division  known  as  Chicago  points.  Com- 
modity rates  to  Spokane  have  usually  been  the  same  from  both 
these  territorial  divisions;  rates  upon  the  higher  classes  have 
usually  been  somewhat  less  from  the  Mississippi  river.  In  dis- 
posing of  the  original  case  no  inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether 
the  rates  fixed  for  Chicago  should  apply  at  the  Mississippi  river. 
Examining  this  question  now-  in  this  case  and  similar  cases 
before  us,  it  seems  to  us  that  both  class  and  commodity  rates 
should  be  slightly  lower  from  Mississippi  river  points  than 
from  Chicago  points. 

In  the  original  case,  certain  arbitraries  were  added  to  the 
St.  Paul-Spokane  rate  in  constructing  the  rate  from  Chicago. 
In  further  examining  this  question  with  a  view  to  establishing 
class  rates  from  eastern  defined  territories,  we  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  spread  between  the  St.  Paul  and  Chi- 
cago rates  was  somewhat  too  great,  and  class  rates  have  been 
named  in  Schedule  A  which  are  slightly  less  than  those  for- 
merly prescribed.  The  previous  finding  of  the  commission  is 
amended  accordingly. 

With  respect  to  commodity  rates  upon  the  few  commodities 
dealt  with  in  the  original  case,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
the  Chicago  rate  should  exceed  the  St.  Paul  rate  by  about  16 
per  cent.  On  further  reflection,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
difference  was  somewhat  too  great.  In  the  past  no  distinction 
l;as  ordinarily  been  made  by  the  carriers  themselves  between 
Chicago  and  the  Missouri  river  in  their  commodity  rates  to 
Spokane,  and  the  difference  in  the  schedule  proposed  by  the 
defendants  did  not  ordinarily  exceed  10  per  cent. 

The  final  question  is.  To  what  points  shall  the  rates  which 
we  establish  to  Spokane  be  extended?  Spokane  was  the  only 
complaining  territory  in  the  original  suit,  but  since  our  de- 
cision Baker  Citv.  La  Gmnde  and  Pendleton,  in  the  state  of 
Oiegon,  and  Walla  Walla,  in  the  state  of  Washington,  have 
filed  intervening  petitions  asking  that  rates  not  higher  than 
those  established  at  Spokane  be  fixed  for  these  localities. 

In  the  past  Spokane  rates  from  St.  Paul  have  applied  upon 
the  Great  Northern  as  far  west  as  Avery,  111  miles  from 
Spokane,  and  upon  the  Northern  Pacific  as  far  west  as  Kenne- 
wick.  149  miles.  The  Northern  Pacific  has  a  branch  line  to 
Pendleton  and  has  maintained  at  Pendleton  the  Spokane  rate 
from  St.  Paul.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rates  which 
we  have  established  to  Spokane  should  be  applied  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  to  those  points  at  which  the 
Spokane  rate  has  been  maintained  in  the  past. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  class  and  commodity  rates 
specified  in  Schedule  .A.  would  be  just  and  reasonable  rates  to 
be  applied  by  the  Union  Pacific  lines  and  their  eastern  connec- 
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tions  from  the  defined  territories  therein  named  to  Baker  City, 
La  Grande  and  Pendleton  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  Walla 
Walla  in  the  state  of  Washington,  and  that  the  present  rates 
maintained  to  those  points,  in  so  far  as  they  exceed  the  rates 
specified  in  Schedule  A,  are  unjust  and  unreasonable.  We  shall 
not  require  the  maintenance  of  these  rates  via  the  Union  Pacific 
lines  at  Spokane,  but  no  opinion  is  at  this  time  expressed  as  to 
territor>'  between  Walla  Walla  and  Spokane. 

We  make  the  same  findings  with  respect  to  the  estabHsh- 
ment  of  through  routes  and  joint  rates  via  the  Union  Pacific 
lines  and  their  connections  to  these  destinations  which  we 
have  already  made  with  respect  to  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Great  Northern  to  Spokane. 

We  realize  that  to  estabhsh  the  rates  prescribed  by  Schedule 
A,  together  with  those  fixed  by  the  commission  in  other  cog- 
nate cases  now  pending  before  it,  will  require  an  extensive 
revision  of  the  tariffs  of  the  defendants  and  will  entail  a  mate- 
rial reduction  in  their  revenues.  We  have  endeavored  to  ap- 
proximately ascertain  this  amount  and  believe  the  reduction 
will  not  be  undue.  We  desire,  however,  to  proceed  in  this 
matter  with  great  caution  and  have  therefore  determined  be- 
fore making  a  final  order  to  learn  the  result  of  an  actual 
test.  Carriers  will  be  required,  for  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September,  1910,  or  for  such  other  representative  months 
as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  commission  after  conference 
with  the  carriers,  to  furnish  an  accurate  and  detailed  account 
sliowing  the  revenue  which  accrued  upon  business  actually 
handled  under  present  rates  and  the  revenue  which  would  have 
accrued  upon  the  same  business  had  the  rates  here  prescribed 
been  in  effect. 

This  account  should  be  confined  to  traffic  covered  by  the 
rates  named,  but  the  carriers  may,  if  they  elect,  indicate  what 
other  changes  will  be  required  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
rates  prescribed  in  this  and  other  cases  and  may  keep  separate 
accounts,  showing  the  loss  as  applied  to  actual  transactions. 
(19  I.  C.  C,  182.) 


Reductions  to  Salt   Lake. 

Commercial  Club,  Traffic  Bureau,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  v. 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  et  al.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Prouty. 

The  two  lines  mainly  involved  in  this  case  are  the  Union 
Pacific  and  t!ie  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  and  these  companies 
have  assumed  the  burden  of  this  defense.  They  both  claim  that 
the  reductions  asked  for  would  so  impair  their  revenues  as  to 
work,  if  not  the  absolute  confiscation  of  their  property,  against 
which  the  constitution  protects  them,  at  least  such  an  impair- 
ment of  income  as  would  deprive  them  of  a  just  and  reasonable 
return  on  the  value  of  that  property. 

This  statement  treats  the  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line,  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co  as 
a  single  property.  The  road  interested  in  these  rates  between 
eastern  destinations  and  Utah  points  is  the  Union  Pacific.  The 
iast  statistical  report  of  that  company  to  this  commission  shows 
a  main  line  mileage  of  1,893  miles,  with  branches  of  1,415 
miles,  r.  total  of  3..308  miles.  In  round  numbers  its  funded 
debt  was  $226,000,000  and  its  capital  stock  $299,000,000,  a  total 
of  $.52.'i.OO().nOO,  or  $159,000  per  mile.  In  the  year  1909  it 
earned  net  from  operation  after  the  payment  of  taxes  about 
$6,900  per  mile.  'Hiese  earnings  exceed  any  group  in  the  United 
States  except  Kroup  2,   which  they  nearly  equal. 

The  financial  showing  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  (jrande  is  noth- 
ing like  as  favorable  as  that  of  the  Union  Pacific.  This  com- 
pjiny  introduced  and  placed  great  stress  on  a  statement  show- 
inf.'  its  net  incoint  from  operation  for  the  year  1899  to  1909, 
inclusive,  from  which  it  appeared  that  for  the  years  190."?,  1900 
and  1909  there  had  been  what  w.ts  styled  a  "deficit,"  that  for 
1909  bcinjr  much  the  largest  and  amounting  to  $6.'i0,000.  It  was 
urged  that  to  reduce  thisc  rates  would  further  increase  this  so- 
cailed  deficit. 

The  main  line  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  (irande  is  71G  miles  in 
l<ngth,  and  its  branches,  usually  short,  aggregate  l,8l.'l  miles. 
Its  funded  debt  is  now  $107.00(),000.  or  $12,179  per  mile.  Its 
capital  stock  is  divided  lietvveen  common  and  preferred,  $.'18,- 
000.000  of  the  former  and  $10,000,000  of  the  latter,  totaling 
$.Tt.l2"  per  mile. 


The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  is  situated,  for  the  most  part, 
among  the  mountains,  its  cost  of  construction  was  high,  and 
the  expense  of  operation  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  It  is  the  claim  of  this  company  that  we  should 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  these  rates  with  reference  to 
the  cost  of  handUng  the  traffic  by  its  hne  and  with  reference 
to  its  financial  necessities  and  not  with  reference  to  the  Union 
Pacific. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  was  built  for  the  purpose  of 
handhng  the  local  business  tributary  to  its  Hne.  No  railway 
would  ever  have  been  built  where  this  one  is  for  the  main  puf- 
pose  of  handling  through  business  hke  that  under  considera- 
tion. To-day  its  branch  lines  aggregate  two  and  one-half  times 
the  mileage  of  its  main  line,  over  which  this  traffic  passes. 
The  great  bulk  of  its  tonnage  to-day  is  from  local  business. 
Its  line  is  longer  than  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  between  all 
points. 

This  commission  has  said  that  in  determinirfg  a  freight  rate 
which  must  of  necessity  be  charged  by  competing  lines,  it  would 
not  look  exclusively  to  that  line  which  could  handle  the  busi- 
ness the  cheapest  or  which  was  the  strongest  financially,  but 
would  consider  as  well  the  weaker  rival;  yet  it  has  never  inti- 
mated that  the  rate  should  be  fixed  solely  with  reference  to 
the  weakest  line,  and  it  would  certainly  be  most  unjust  to  the 
pubUc,  in  establishing  these  rates,  to  consider  merely  the  ex- 
pensive and  circuitous  route. 

Present  class  rates  in  both  directions  between  Chicago,  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  Missouri  river,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Utah  common  points,  on  the  other,  are  found  unreasonable. 
Present  westbound  commodity  rates  from  the  above-named  east- 
ern points  of  origin  to  Utah  common  points  are  found  unreas- 
onable, and  present  eastbound  rates  on  certain  products  of 
Utah  to  the  Missouri  river,  the  Mississippi  river,  and  Chicago 
are  found  unreasonable. 

Present  rates  on  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits  from  points  of 
production  in  CaUfornia  to  Utah  common  points  are  also  found 
unreasonable,  and  defendants  should  establish  to  Utah  points 
proportional  import  rates  on  certain  named  articles  which  do 
not  exceed  those  contemporaneously  in  force  to  the  Missouri 
river,  and  the  present  rates  upon  sago,  tapioca,  tea  and  tea 
dust  are  found  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed 
those  now  in  effect  to  Missouri  river  points. 

Present  passenger  fares  between  Utah  common  points,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  between  Ogden,  Omaha  and  Portland,  on  the 
ether,  are  not  found  unreasonable;  but  present  fares  between 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Los  .•\ngeles,  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  between  Ogden  and  Provo  and  San  Francisco  are 
found  unreasonable. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  defendants  pool  traffic  from  the 
east  to  Utah  points;  but  the  record  contains  no  proof  of  this 
allegation,  and  the  point  was  not  pressed  on  the  argument. 

An  order  will  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  herein, 
except  in  case  of  class  and  commodity  rates  between  eastern 
defined  territories  and  Utah  points,  as  to  which  no  order  at 
present  will  be  made;  but  defendants  will  be  required  to  keep 
account  for  three  months,  showing  the  difference  between  their 
receipts  on  traffic  actually  moved  under  present  rates  and  what 
those  receipts  would  have  been  had  these  proposed  rates  been 
in  effect.     (19  1.  C.  C,  218.) 


Reduction  In   Eastbound   Rates. 

Traffic  Bureau  of  the  Merchants'  L.vchange  z\  Southern 
Pacific.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane. 

Class  rates  from  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to  points  on  the  main  line 
c>f  the  Southern  Pacific  between  Reno,  Nev.,  and  Cecil  Junction, 
Utah,  inclusive,  found  excessive;  reasonable  rates  prescribed  for 
the  future.     (19  1.  C.  C,  259.) 

Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  Oregon  Railroad  &r  Navi- 
gation et  al.  Transportation  Bureau  of  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Cotnmerce  et  al.  i .  Northern  Pacific  et  al.  Opinion  by  Chair- 
man Knapp. 

The  defendants"  interstate  class  rates  from  Seattle,  Wash.. 
Taconia  and  Portland,  Oregon,  to  points  in  Washington.  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  Montana  are  found  by  the  commission  to  be  unreason- 
able and  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  said  rates  proposed.  (19 
I.  C.  C,  266.) 
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Nevada   Rate   Reductions. 

Railroad  Commission  of  Nezada  z\  Southern  Pacific  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane. 

1  he  highest  main-line  rates  to  be  found  in  the  United  States 
are  those  from  eastern  points  to  stations  in  Nevada.  For  carry- 
ing a  carload  of  first  class  traffic  containing  20,000  lbs.  from 
Omaha  to  Reno  the  Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  line  charges 
$8r>8.  If  a  like  carload  is  carried  lot  miles  further,  to  Sacra- 
mento, the  charge  is  but  $G00.  The  first  class  rate  to  the  more 
distant  point,  Sacramento,  is  $3  per  100  lbs.  and  to  the  nearer 
point,  Reno,  $4.29  per  100  lbs.  If  a  like  carload  of  freight  orig- 
inates at  Denver,  500  miles  west  of  Omaha,  the  same  rates 
to  Reno  and  Sacramento  apply;  and  if  the  freight  originates 
at  Boston.  1,700  miles  east  of  Omaha,  the  rates  are  the  same. 
This  interesting  rate  condition  arises  out  of  two  simple  facts ; 
(!)  The  whole  of  the  United  States  from  Colorado  common 
points  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  barring  a  few  of  the  south- 
eastern states,  is  one  wide  group  or  zone  from  which  prac- 
tically uniform  rates  to  Pacific  coast  water  points  are  made, 
and  (2)  the  rates  to  Reno  are  based  upon  these  blanket  rates 
to  coast  cities,  and  amount  to  the  sum  of  the  rates  to  the  coast 
plus  the  local  rates  back  to  point  of  destination. 

This  great  zone,  extending  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Atlantic,  a  distance  of  over  2,000  miles,  from  which  practically 
uniform  rates  are  made  to  Pacific  coast  terminal  cities,  is  prob- 
ably without  parallel  in  the  railway  world,  excepting  for  a 
similar  eastward  blanket  extended  to  Pacific  coast  producing 
points.  The  zone  in  which  the  same  rates  apply  on  California 
citrus  fruits,  for  instance,  extends  from  Salt  Lake  City  on 
the  west  to  Portland,  Me.  It  is  manifest  that  the  transcon- 
tinental railways  have  made  a  near  approximation  to  the  post- 
age-stamp system  of  rate  making.  Their  policy  has  been  to 
give  to  all  eastern  producing  markets  an  opportunity  to  sell 
to  the  terminal  cities  on  a  parity  as  to  transportation  charges 
and  to  give  to  Pacific  coast  producing  points  access  to  all  east- 
ern markets  upon  a  like  basis.  To  the  great  basin  lying  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas  the  car- 
riers have  in  a  limited  degree  extended  this  same  policy  by 
making  rates  into  Nevada  base  on  the  coast  cities,  and  thus, 
the  carriers  say,  they  give  to  this  territory  the  advantage  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Pacific  seaboard ;  that  the  rates  to  the  latter 
are  made  low  because  of  water  competition  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  ports — lower  than  would  be  justified  were 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  not  on  the  water — and  that 
Nevada  rates  would  be  still  higher  but  for  its  nearness  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  time  has  come,  in  our  opinion,  when  the  carriers  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  must  treat  the  intermountain  country 
on  a  different  basis  from  that  which  has  hitherto  obtained. 
Nevada  asks  that  she  be  given  rates  as  low  as  those  given  to 
.Sacramento.  The  full  extent  of  this  petition  cannot  be  granted. 
In  making  rates  to  Reno  from  a  territory  broader  than  the 
whole  of  continental  Europe  we  have  necessarily  given  con- 
sideration to  existing  rates  to  other  intermediate  points  and  to 
points  upon  the  Pacific.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  class 
rates  to  Reno,  VVinncmucca  and  Elko,  and  other  points  in 
Nevada  upon  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  from  sta- 
tions on  the  lines  of  the  defendants  between  New  York  and 
Denver  and  other  Colorado  common  points  are  unreasonable 
and   reductions  are  ordered. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  justice  cannot  be  done  to  Nevada 
unless  Nevada  points  are  put  on  a  practical  parity  with  points 
in  eastern  Washington  and  eastern  Oregon,  and  a  further  hear- 
ing will,  m  due  course,  be  held  after  the  data  here  requested 
have  been  furnished  by  carriers  and  complainant.  (1!)  I.  ('. 
C.,.2.'J8.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


Rates  to  Arizona   Reduced 

Maricn/^a  County  Commercial  Club  v.  Santa  l-c,  Frescott  tr 
Phoenix  et  al.     Of>inion  by  Commissioner  Lane. 

Class  rates  from  points  within  eastern  territory  between  the 
Missouri  river  and  the  Pittsburgh-lUifTalo  line  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  found  unreasnnahle.  The  commission  reasoning  in  this 
case  ffillnwed  that  in  the  Spokane,  .Salt  Lake  and  Nevada  cases. 
The  commissitiii  flirrelorc  prescribed  reasonable  rates  for  the 
future,  to  rcitiaiii  in  flTrct  for  the  usual  two  ve;irs  ( !!>  I.  ('. 
C.  2o7.) 


Dr.  F.  M.  Sheppard  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  r^Iississippi,  succeeding  President  Lee, 
deceased. 

At  Indianapolis  this  week,  on  invitation  of  the  Indiana  State 
Railroad  Commission,  there  is  being  held  a  conference  of  com- 
missioners of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan  to  discuss 
the  general  movement  for  increases  in  freight  rates  which  has 
been  begun  by  the  railways. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district, 
has  found  that  the  complaints  from  commuters  in  Westchester 
county  against  the  raising  of  commutation  rates  to  New  York 
City  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  cannot  be  up- 
held. The  commission  finds  that  the  higher  rates  were  properly 
filed  and  published. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district, 
completed  three  years  of  its  existence  on  June  30.  During  that 
time  there  were  submitted  to  the  commission  4,918  applications, 
complaints,  etc.  During  the  first  three  years  of  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  that  body  had  presented  to  it  219  mat- 
ters, and  during  the  entire  24  years  and  three  months  of  its 
existence  the  number  was  4,814. 


COURT    NEWS. 


In  the  L'nited  States  Circuit  Court  at  San  PVancisco.  July  1, 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  pleading  guilty,  was  fined  $18,000 
on  18  counts  of  an  indictment  for  payment  of  illegal  rebates  on 
shipments  of  matting  from  Japan  to  points  in  this  country,  and 
on  shipments  of  lumber   from  Verdi,  Nevada. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  King 
vs.  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  has  affirmed  the  judgment 
against  the  railway  company  for  damages  on  account  of  the 
death  of  a  man  who  was  killed  at  a  highway  crossing,  where 
the  law  required  every  engineman  to  check  his  speed  from  the 
whistling  post  to  the  crossing.  The  decision,  however,  does  not 
touch  the  merits  of  this  absurd  law,  the  court  basing  its  opinion 
on  the  technical  ground  that  the  railway  had  not  presented  facts 
to  show  that  the  operation  of  the  statute  did  really  affect  inter- 
state commerce  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  an  unlawful 
regulation  of  such  commerce. 


Private  Railways  of  Australia. 


On  June  30,  1909,  there  were  943  miles  of  private  railways 
open  for  general  traffic;  of  this  mileage  141  were  in  New  South 
Wales,  14  in  Victoria,  346  in  Queensland,  277  in  Western  .Aus- 
tralia and  1()5  in  Tasmania.  The  capital  cost  of  the  lines,  except- 
ing that  of  Hexham-Minmi,  6  miles,  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  Midland,  277  miles  in  Western  Australia,  was  $15,525,960. 
The  gross  revenue  during  the  year  1908  was  $2.801,.")35  and  the 
working  expenses  $1,088,165.  During  the  year  924,000  passen- 
gers and  1,627,000  tons  of  freight  were  carried,  the  train  mileage 
being  1,389,883.  The  employees  numbered  1,263  and  the  rolling 
stock  consisted  of  94  locomotives,  109  passenger  cars  and  1,617 
freight  cars. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were,  on  June  30,  1909, 
()37  miles  of  private  railways  open  for  special  purposes.  Western 
.Australia  heading  the  list  with  361',(;  miles.  Now  South  Wales 
being  second  with  ]2\V\  miles;  South  Australia,  58  miles;  las- 
mania,  38%  miles;  Victoria,  32%  miles,  and  Queensland,  21% 
miles.  The  Government  railways  open  for  traffic  on  that  date 
in  the  Commonwealth  had  a  length  of  15,072V4  miles,  giving  a 
total  of  16,6.^)2V4  miles. 

Classified  according  to  gago,  there  were  4,016  miles  built  to 
the  5  ft.  3  in  ,  viz. :  New  South  Wales,  45  miles;  Victoria,  3,371% 
miles,  and  South  Australi.i,  .599'/4  miles.  The  4  ft.  8'G  in.  gage 
was  adopted  in  New  South  Wales  only,  the  mileayc  being  3,804. 
The  3  ft.  6  in.  gage  shows  the  greatest  length,  viz.,  8,622%  miles, 
of  which  39'4  miles  were  in  New  South  Wales,  four  miles  in 
Victoria,  3,784%  miles  in  Queensland.  1,492%  in  South  Australia, 
2.683  m  les  in  Western  Australia  and  619'/*  miles  In  Tasmania. 
Victoria  possesses  SI  miles  of  line  built  to  ihe  2  ft.  6  in  ti.ice, 
Queensland  81   mites  of  2- ft.  gage  and  Tasmania    I7'«;   miles 
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ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,     Financi.il     .ind     Lnj.il     Officer*. 

A.  I!,  laiitliin,  assislaiit  amlitor  ni  the  Diirlciin  Ik  .S<»ulh«rn, 
,Tl  Durham.  N.  C,  lias  Ik-i-h  appointed  amlilnr,  in  cliarKc  of  the 
;u°oountinK  ileparlnicnt. 

.Mcadi-  I .  Spicor,  cliii-f  cliik  to  G.  VV.  Stevens,  president  of 
the  Clicsapcake  &  Ohio,  lias  been  appointed  .ilso  an  assistant 
secretary  of  the  C.  &  U. 

George  C.  Taylor,  manager  of  the  Pacific  division  of  the 
.\nicrican  Express  Company,  has  been  appointed  vice  president 
and  general   manager,  with  office  in   Chicago. 

A.  C.  Hamilton  lias  been  appointed  vice-president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Texas  Mexican  railway  and  general  counsel  for 
the   National   Railways  of   Mexico,   with  oflice  at  Laredo,   Tex. 

V.  W.  Schwarz,  secretary  of  the  Monongaliela  Railroad  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  having  reached  the  age  limit,  has  been  re- 
tired.    Mr.    Schwarz    has    been    continuonsly   in    the    service    of 

..1.  .    i-> 1 :-    i: .: io<?n 
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the  Pennsylvania  lines  since  186!). 


(."arrt)ll  M.  lUinting,  whose  appointment  as  comptroller  of  the 
IVnnsylvania  Railroad  has  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  September  I."'.  ISTI.  at  Darin,  i'.i  He  graduated 
from  the  Darby  I'ricnds 
School,  Philadelphia 
public  school  and  Bry- 
ant &  Stratton  Business 
College.  Mr.  Bunting 
began  railway  work  in 
1887  as  bill  of  lading 
clerk  and  stenographer 
in  the  ofifice  of  the 
freight  agent  at  Phila- 
delphia, of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 
He  later  entered  the  of- 
fice of  the  t  h  r  o  u  g  h 
freight  agent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and 
Wisconsin  Central  rail- 
■w  a  y  companies.  O  n 
May  19,  1890,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  as  sec- 
retary to  Captain  John 
P.  Green,  then  third 
vice-president  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Bunting 
was  made  chief  clerk  to  the  lirst  vice-president  May  1,  1897, 
assistant  to  the  first  vice-president  on  June  1.  1906,  and  assist- 
ant comptroller  March  J!'.  ll"i!i.  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  apiiointnieiU  as  comptroller. 

The  ofTiccrs  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railmad  of  Indiana, 
which  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
&  Louisville,  are  as  follow  s :  Frank  M.  Whitaker,  president, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Henry  C.  Starr,  vice-president.  Chicago,  and 
James  Steuart  MacKie,  secretary,  New  York.  Mr.  Whitaker  is 
vice-president  and  traffic  manager,  Mr.  MacKie  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Starr  is  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel  of  the  Chicago.  Cincinnati  & 
Louisville. 

Garrett  B.  Wall,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Richmond,  Va., 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  April  6,  1870, 
at  Covington,  Ky.  Mr.  Wall  was  educated  at  Washington 
&  Lee  University,  and  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
.\nnapolis,  Md.  He  began  railway  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  general  manager  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in  1889,  and 
was  later  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  superintendent,  then  to 
the  superintendent,  and  'ater  chief  clerk  to  general  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Wall  was  appointed  real  estate  agent,  July  1. 
1898,  and  in   addition  to  the  duties  of  that  office  he  will   hcre- 
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..Iirr  perform  »urh  oiIkt  diilic*  ai  may  be  assigned   to  him   by 
I  lie  prnident. 

W.  .\'.  I)  Winnr.  general  aii<lit<>r  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
A  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pugct  Sound  and  the 
lacoma  Kaslcrn,  has  been  appointed  comptroller  of  these  com- 
paniev  Miccceding  H.  G.  Ilaugan,  whose  resignation  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns.  The  office  of  f;eneral  auditor  is 
alx-lished.  J.  W.  Taylor  has  been  appointtd  assistant  to  the 
comptroller  of  all  these  companies,  and  W.  F.  Dudley  and  B.  A. 
Doiisnian  have  been  appointed  assistant  general  auditors  of  the 
Chirauo.  Milw.ink-e  X-  St.  Paul. 

Operating    Officers. 

James  W.  Roberts,  assistant  chi<f  clerk  to  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Vandalia,  has  been  appointed  assistant  car  accountant. 

E.  Thoinason,  assistant  to  vice-president  and  auditor  of  the 
Durham  &  Southern  at  Durham,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  in  charge  of  operation. 

Robert  W.  Baxter  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Indianapolis  Southern,  with  of- 
fice at  Chicago,  succeeding  Charles  L.  Ewing,  resigned. 

R.  B.  Williams  having  resigned  as  general  superintendent  of 
the  Gulf,  Texas  &  Western,  the  position  has  been  abolished. 
F.  M.  Bowman,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
general  superintendent. 

Chas.  T.  Brimson,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Quiiicy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City,  and  the  Iowa  &  St.  Louis,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  and  engineer  with  office  at  Kan- 
sas City,  .Mo.,  assuming  in  addition  to  his  former  duties  those 
of  W.  J.  Stone  Burner,  superintendent,  whose  resignation  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns. 

W.  S.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Twenty- 
second  and  Iwenty-third  districts  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with 
office  at  Stratford,  Ont.,  and  C.  Forrester  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Fifteenth,  Twenty-first  and  Twentieth  (Buf- 
falo and  Goderich  districts),  with  office  at  Stratford,  succeed- 
ing J.  A.  McLardy,  resigned  to  go  into  other  business. 

Charles  Ware,  general  superintendent;  C.  E.  Fuller,  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  and  machinery;  R.  L.  Huntley,  chief 
engineer;  W.  D.  Lincoln,  superintendent  of  transportation,  and 
T.  M.  Orr.  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  have  lieen  ap- 
I'ointed  assistant  general  managers  of  the  Union  Pacific  under 
the  Hine  system  of  operation.  (See  article  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.) 

Homer  Leslie  Hungerford,  whose  appointment  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Southern  Railway,  with  office  at  Greenville, 
S.  C.  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  No- 
vember 16,  1867,  at  Dowagiac,  Mich.  He  was  educated  in  the 
high  schools  and  began  railway  work  as  a  telegraph  operator 
on  the  Michigan  Central  in  October,  1883,  remaining  with  that 
company  for  over  six  years.  He  then  went  to  the  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  &  Georgia,  now  a  part  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
as  despatcher,  at  Selma,  Ala.  In  September,  1892,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  despatcher  of  the  Mobile  &  Birmingham,  at 
Mobile.  In  May  of  the  following  year  he  was  made  trainmaster 
and  was  general  superintendent  for  a  short  time  in  1899,  when 
the  Southern  Railway  secured  control  of  the  Mobile  &  Birming- 
ham. From  June,  1899,  to  January,  1906.  he  was  trainmaster 
on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  at  Meridian,  Jackson  and  Mobile.  In 
January,  1906,  he  went  to  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  South- 
ern as  superintendent  of  terminals  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  the 
following  July  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Memphis  divi- 
sion of  that  road.  In  February,  1907,  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Charleston,  S.  C  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Charlotte  division  at  Greenville. 

John  G.  Walber,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  began  railway  work 
on  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  in  the  office  of  the  president  and 
general  manager  in  February-,  1885,  and  became  secretary  to 
that  official  in  1887.    On  the  consolidation  of  the  Ohio  &  Mis- 
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sissippi  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  in  November, 
1893,  Mr.  VValber  became  secretary  to  the  second  vice-presi- 
dent and  traffic  manager  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  remained  in 
that  position  until  March,  1896,  returning  to  Cincinnati  as  secre- 
tary to  George  F.  Randolph,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  B. 
&  O.  S.  \V.,  and  one  month  later  he  became  secretary  to  the 
vice-president  and  general  manager.  In  December,  1898,  he 
was  made  chief  clerk  to  the  same  officer,  and  ni  Xovember. 
1902,  he  was  elected  also  assistant  secretary  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Southwestern.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  assistant 
secretary  he  also  had  charge  of  the  tax  and  insurance  depart- 
ments. In  February,  1904,  Mr.  Walber  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant to  the  general  manager,  and  two  years  later  he  was  made 
assistant  general  manager.  Mr.  Walber  was  transferred  to  Bal- 
timore as  assistant  to  the  third  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  January  20,  1908.  He  was  promoted  to  general  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Southwestern  lines  January  1,  1909. 

Traffic   Officers. 

F.  L.  Feakins  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  title  of  J.  H.  Grace,  general  agent  of  the  Great  Northern 
at  Chicago,  has  been  changed  to  assistant  general  freight  agent. 

Edward  T.  Wood  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Co.,  in  charge  of  a  new  office  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

E.  H.  Fell  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  with  office  at 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  P.  Peterson,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Douglas  White  has  been  appointed  industrial  agent  of  the 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  with  headquarters  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

John  A.  Wesson  has  been  appointed  a  soliciting  agent  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  with  office  at  Albany,  Ga.,  succeeding  R.  G. 
Parish,  resigned. 

John  T.  Bowe  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  succeeding  R.  C. 
Nichol,   transferred. 

Alfred  W.  Obergfell  has  been  appointed  westbound  freight 
solicitor  of  the  Union  Line  at  .Milwaukee,  Wis.,  succeeding  L. 
E.  Clemenson,  deceased. 

J.  H.  Davis  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Colorado  Midland  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
succeeding  L.  H.  Harding,  resigned. 

C.  A.  Rouse  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Erie  Despatch,  with  office  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  succeeding  W. 
H.  Tennis,  assigned  to  special  duties. 

R.  C.  Nichol,  general  agent  of  the  Denver  &  I\io  Grande  at 
Chicago,  has  bciii  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Western  Pacific,  with  office  at  New  York. 

J.  C.  Moffatt,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at 
New  York,  has  been  transferred  to  Bradford,  Pa.,  succeeding 
E   U.  Baker,  transferred.     G.  R.  Wheeler  succeeds  Mr.  Moflfatt. 

W.  T.  Dunne,  contracting  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria 
&  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
traveling  freight  agent  in  Wisconsin  W.  S.  Talmage  succeeds 
Mr.   Dunne. 

D.  Lumpkin,  acting  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Durham  &  Southern,  at  Durham,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed 
general  freight  and  p:issenger  agent  in  charge  of  trallic,  freight 
and  passenger  claims. 

W.  H.  Timberlakc,  travelinn  freight  agent  of  the  Uueeii  & 
C'rcsccnt.  at  Shre\epnrt,  La,  has  been  ajipointed  a  commercial 
agent,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding  Charles  H.  Gomm, 
resigned  to  go  to  another  company. 

H,  C.  F'iculell,  commercial  freight  agent  of  the  Haltiinore  & 
Ohio  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  Pacific  coast  agent  of 


the  freight  and  passenger  departments,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  succeeding  E.  Anderson,  deceased.  L.  G. 
Reynolds  succeeds  Mr.  Piculell. 

C.  W.  Fish,  general  freight  agent  of  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico  and  the  Jnteroceanic  Railway  of  Mexico,  at  Mexico 
City,  Mexico,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  both  these 
companies,  in  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  freight, 
passenger  and  customs  agency  departments. 

\V.  A.  Beckler,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Queen 
&  Crescent,  with  office  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
general  passenger  agent,  succeeding  W.  C.  Rinearson,  deceased 
J.  C.  Conn,  district  passenger  agent  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.   Beckler,  his  headquarters  remaining  at  Chattanooga. 

E.  A.  Watson,  New  England  passenger  agent  of  the  West 
.Shore  Railroad,  has  resigned  to  go  into  other  business  and  the 
position  has  been  abolished.  The  authority  of  A.  S.  Hanson, 
general  agent  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  extended  to  cover  the 
passenger  business  of  the  \\'est  Shore  in  the  New  England, 
territory. 

Gerrit  Fort,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River,  with  office  at  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  duties  of  E.  L.  Lomax,  general  passenger  agent. 
whose  resignation  has  been  announced  in  these  columns.  .A. 
portrait  and  sketch  of  Mr.  Fort's  railway  life  was  published 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  February  14,  1910,  page  377. 

F.  Strayer  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  with  headquarters  at  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.  The  following  changes  in  title  have  been  announced : 
H.  L.  Moore,  agent  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  commercial  agent ; 
R.  R.  Hargis,  general  agent  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  commercial  agent ; 
D.  A.  Denmark,  general  agent  at  Valdosca,  Ga.,  commercial 
agent;  A.  J.  O'Reilly,  general  agent  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  com- 
mercial agent. 

Engineering    and    Rolling    Stock    Officers. 

C.  W.  Power  has  been  appointed  resident  engineer  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  succeeding  E.  L. 
Cousins,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company. 

G.  E.  Tebbetts,  assistant  bridge  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  has  been  appointed  bridge  engineer  of  the 
Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry.  G.  A.  Haggender  succeeds  Mr.  Teb- 
bets. 

R.  E.  Gaut,  engineer  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Leonard  Con- 
struction Co.,  Chicago.  F.  L.  Thompson,  assistant  engineer 
of  bridges,  succeeds  i\lr.  Gaut. 

T.  H.  Goodnow  has  resumed  the  office  of  master  car  builder 
of  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  and  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Belt,  with  oflice  at  KiigUwood,  III.,  succeeding  J.  W.  Senger. 
appointed  June  i,  ami  who  is  now  transferred. 

Purchasing   Officers. 

Don  B.  Sebastian,  acting  fuel  agent  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines, 
has  been  appointed  fuel  agent  with  office  in  Chicago. 

T.  J.  Powell  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
I'risco  lines,  with  office  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  M.  E. 
Towner,  resigned. 


Railway    Developments  in   Sicily. 

The  most  important  projects  at  present  are  those  made  neces- 
sary by  the  great  earthquake.  Among  these  are  the  building  ot 
large  freight  stations  at  Messina  and  at  Catan;a  Acipiicella,  pl.ms 
for  which  are  well  under  way.  The  branch  lines  Castelvetranc 
Selinunte,  Castelvetrano-Partanna  (in  the  province  of  Trapam  ' 
and  Naro-l  aiitcatti,  in  the  province  of  tiirgeiUi,  are  practical^ 
completed.  The  Caslclvetrano- Selinunte  line  will  ultimately  In- 
continued  to  Sciacca  and  Porto  Fmpedocle.  The  motor-bus 
service  in  Sic:Iy  is  developing,  although  not  so  much  as  the 
inade(iiiacy  of  railway  communications  would  have  letl  one  to 
e\peet.  and  in  SDiiie  places  the  preference  for  more  .iiitiquatcd 
means  of  conveyance  has  discouraged  projected  ventures. 
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New    Incorporations,    Surveyi,    Etc. 

Amlkican  I'ALLs.  KocKi-ANii  &  Sou I iiKAs I EKN  — Tliis  Company 
has  been  iiicorpoiatcil  in  Idaho  to  tniil<l  from  Amcriciiii  lalU, 
Idaho,  south  to  Rockland.  M  miles.  U.  \V.  l)a\ic»,  American 
l-'alls,  is  the  principal  promoter. 

Hic.  Iti.ACK  Idot  Ivmi.way.  (iradiiix  ci.iitracis  .vc  let  to  Clif- 
ton &  .\pi)leKalc  to  Imild  from  lloniuT,  Mont.,  to  Mile  '20,  and 
to  White  lirotlicrs,  Missoula,  from  Mile  20  to  Mile  W.  The 
company's  plans  call  for  a  line  from  Honner  northeast  via  Clear- 
water to  Ovando.  There  will  be  two  steel  brirlKes.  John  U. 
Toole,  president,  Bonner. 

Hl.\ck  Bayou.-— An  oflicer  writes  that  the  plans  call  for  a 
line  from  Myrtistown,  La.,  southwesterly  for  22  miles.  Track 
has  be€n  laid  on  six  miles,  and  i)lans  are  made  to  extend  the 
line  during  the  next  seven  months.  W.  M.  Welch,  of  the 
Southern  Lumber  Co.,  Myrtistown,  is  president,  and  T.  D. 
Singleton,  chief  engineer.  Tcxarkana,  Ark. 

Canadian  Northern. — A  contract  is  said  to  have  been  given 
to  the  Northern  Company  for  building  a  section  of  GO  miles 
through  British  Columbia  from  New  Westminster  to  Chilliwack. 
the  work  to  be  started  at  once  and  finished  this  summer.  Con- 
tracts for  adduional  sections  of  the  600  miles  to  be  built  through 
Hrilish  Columbia  arc  to  be  let  as  soon  as  plans  and  specifications 
aie  prepared.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  work  will  be  fin- 
ished within  four  years. 

Canadian  Xokhiekn  0.\ iario. — .An  ofiicei  writes  that  grading 
has  just  been  started  on  the  line  from  Hawkesbury,  Ont.,  cast 
to  Montreal,  Que.    J.  P.  MuUarkey,  Montreal,  is  the  contractor. 

Canadian  Pacific. — An  oflTicer  writes  that  a  contract  has  been 
let  to  Foley,  Welch  &  Stewart  for  grading  work  on  the  Koote- 
nay  Central,  from  a  point  near  Wardner,  B.  C,  northerly  to- 
wards Fort  Steel,  25  miles.     (June  24,  p.  1812.) 

Chicago  &  Wisconsin  Valley. — Work  is  to  be  started  at 
once,  it  is  said,  between  Portage.  Wis.,  and  Janesville.  Surveys 
have  been  made.  The  directors  include:  A.  J.  Behymer,  J.  W. 
Puives  and  T.  W.  Potts.     (June  24,  p.  1812.) 

Chicago,  MiLvvAUKEt;  &  St.  Paul. — An  officer  writes  that  this 
company  has  bought  about  800  acres  of  land  for  an  outside  yard 
near  Franklin  Park,  HI.  The  present  intention  is  to  construct 
a  receiving  yard,  of  eight  tracks,  with  capacity  of  G80  cars; 
also  a  modern  "hump,''  or  classification  yard,  of  17  tracks,  with 
capacity  of  924  cars;  a  departure  yard  of  17  tracks,  to  hold 
916  cars,  and  a  grain  yard  of  10  tracks,  for  580  cars.  This  will 
represent  about  one-half  the  development  of  the  receiving  yard. 
Eventually  there  will  be  an  outbound  yard,  about  equal  in  ca- 
pacity to  the  yard  herein  described,  w-hen  all  the  traffic  in  and 
outbound  will  be  handled  in  one  yard.  The  receiving  yard  will 
be  5,000  ft.  long,  and  the  classification,  departure  and  grain  yard 
will  extend  9,300  ft.  further.  About  200  acres  will  be  utilized 
at  present,  leaving  600  acres  for  future  development.  The  pur 
pose  of  this  yard  is  to  receive  road  and  transfer  trains  from 
all  divisions,  and  relieve  the  Galewood  and  Western  avenue 
yards.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  land  is  $375,000,  and  the 
present  improvements  will  cost  about  $592,000.  The  only  build- 
ing in  the  new  yard  will  be  the  yardmaster's  office,  as  the 
principal  locomotive  and  repair  plant  will  remain  at  Galewood. 
None  of  this  work  will  be  done  by  contract. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — Progress  is 
being  made  on  the  improvement  and  double-tracking  work  be- 
tween Anderson,  Ind.,  and  Indianapolis.  The  company  plans 
to  have  the  work  finished  by  November  1.  A  force  of  400  men 
are  at  work  on  the  bridges  and  culverts.  Costello  Brothers,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  the  general  contractors,  have  sublet  some  of  the 
work  to  Grant  Brothers,  Champaign,  111.     (May  27,  p.  1324.) 

Colorado  &  Southern. — An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  foi 
grading  and  bridging  work  has  been  let  to  the  Utah  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  double-tracking  the  line 
from  Minnequa,  Colo.,  to  Walsenburg.  46.6  miles.  This  involves 
the  excavation  of  1,250,000  cu.  yds.  of  earth.  370,000  cu.  yds.  of 
loose  rock,  500,000  cu.  yds.  of  solid  rock,  also  3,100,000  cu.  yds. 
of  borrow,  5,000,000  cu.  yds.  of  overhaul  and  50.000  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete  for  bridges  and  culverts.     Maximum  grades  northbound 


0.2  per  cent.,  goulhbound  1  per  cent.  Maximum  curvature  2 
dcgi.  Total  turvaturc  U04  dcK.i.,  12  min, ;  tangent  '13,87  milca, 
cfjual  to  72.1  per  cent.  '1  oUl  length  of  bridges  360  ft.  The 
railt  will  Im:  M-\h.  or  l»0-lb.,  and  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
work  i»  $1,000,000,  Thin  imi)rovcmcnt  is  bcinj?  carried  out 
jointly  by  the  Ucnvcr  &  Kio  (iramlc  and  the  Colorado  Railroad 
Co,  a  subsifliary  of  the  ((jiorado  &  Southern.  It  is  expected 
that  the  work  will  be  finished  by  October,  1911.  The  construc- 
tion work  is  heavy  but  not  particularly  difficult.  There  will  be 
several  concrete  culverts  and  bridges,  also  several  steel  bridges. 
(March  4,  p.  460.) 

Coi-oKADo  Kailkoaii.— See  Colorado  &  Southern. 

Crosbyton-Soutii  Plains.— Contracts  arc  to  be  let  in  July,  it 
is  said,  for  building  from  Crosbyton,  Tex.,  west  to  Lubbock,  40 
miles.  P.  L.  (.oonley,  president,  Thirty-ninth  street  and  Stew- 
art avenue,  Chicago. 

Crystal  City  &  Garden  dale. — See  Crystal  City  &  Uvalde. 

Crystal  City  &  Uvalde. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts 
have  been  let  for  building  the  Crystal  City  &  Gardendale,  from 
Crystal  City,  Tex.,  cast  to  Gardendale,  41  miles.  The  work 
includes  two  steel  bridges.  A.  R.  Ponder,  president,  and  E. 
Breaker,  chief  engineer,  Crystal  City.     (June  17,  p.   1567.) 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — See  Colorado  &  Southern. 

Franklin  &  Abbeville. — According  to  press  reports,  work 
has  been  finished  on  the  extension  from  David  junction,  in 
Iberia  parish.  La.,  northwest  to  Milton,  17  miles.  (March  25, 
p.  850.) 

Highland  Pacific. — Surveys  have  been  made  and  contracts 
will  be  let  soon,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  Santa  Rosa,  Cal., 
north  via  Highland  Springs  and  Lakeport,  to  Upper  Lake,  about 
60  miles.     Dr.  A.  E.  Dickinson,  president,  Ukiah. 

Iberia,  St.  Mary  &  Eastern. — An  officer  writes  that  the  pros- 
pects of  building  this  line  are  good.  The  plans  call  for  a 
line  from  New  Iberia,  La.,  southeast  via  Jeanerette,  Charenton, 
Franklin  and  Patterson  to  Morgan  City.  .52  miles.  The  work 
will  be  light.  There  will  be  two  steel  bridges,  each  to  have  a 
150-ft.  draw  span.  The  company  expects  to  secure  its  principal 
revenue  from  hauling  sugar  cane  and  products.  F.  M.  Welch, 
president;  11.  A.  Genung,  chief  engineer.  New  Iberia. 

Kootenay  Central. — See  Canadian  Pacific. 

Milwaukee  Western  Electric. — An  officer  writes  that  this 
company  was  organized  in  Wisconsin,  with  $200,000  capital,  to 
build  100  miles  of  electric  lines.  Surveys  have  been  made  from 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  northwest  via  Sussex,  North  Lake,  Neosho 
and  Beaver  Dam  to  Foxlake,  with  a  branch  from  Sussex,  south 
to  Waukesha.  An  extension  is  eventually  to  be  built  north 
via  Markesan  to  Green  Lake  after  the  line  is  in  operation  to 
Foxlake.  The  company  is  planning  to  begin  work,  and  will 
probably  let  contracts  this  fall.  Maximum  grade  will  be  1.3 
per  cent.  There  will  be  about  three  steel  bridges.  The  general 
contract  has  been  given  to  W.  D.  Chapman,  Marquette  build- 
ing, Chicago,  v.  Zimmerman,  Jr.,  president,  and  C.  A.  Chapman, 
Inc.,  are  the  engineers,  Chicago. 

Montana,  Idaho  &  Pacific— This  company  has  filed  plats  of 
the  survey  from  Lapwai  Junction,  Idaho,  east  to  the  clearwater 
section  of  Idaho  and  the  Lolo  pass.  The  fine  is  eventually  to 
be  extended  further  east  to  Butte,  Mont.  J.  H.  Richards,  presi- 
dent. Boise,  Idaho,  and  G.  W.  Boschke,  chief  engineer,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Motor  Grand  Traction.— Surveys  are  said  to  be  made  on  65 
miles,  and  contracts  are  to  be  let  soon,  for  building  from  Ches- 
ter, Neb.,  south  via  Concordia,  Kan.,  Salina  and  Newton  to 
Wichita,  165  miles.  E.  S.  Alnutt.  president.  Canton,  Kan.,  and 
J.  E.  Daugherty,  chief  engineer,  \\  ichita. 

Naples  &  Northwestern.— .An  officer  of  the  K.  &  P.  Lumber 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  writes  that  the  N.  &  N.  W.  is  a  logging 
line  and  work  is  now  under  way  building  an  extension  from 
Naples,  Tex.,  to  points  in  Oklahoma,  about  20  miles.  An  ex- 
tension is  also  to  be  built  southeast  to  Shreveport,  La.  Max 
Kosse,  president,  Cincinnati,  and  A.  E.  Hinman,  chief  engineer 
Naples.  ' 
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Northern  Texas  Traction. — Work  is  now  under  way  by  the 
Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass.,  build- 
ing H  miles  of  electric  line  in  Texas.  The  company  now  oper- 
ates an  interurban  line  from  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  east  to  Dallas, 
30  miles,  and  10  miles  of  city  hne  in  Dallas. 

Oregon  Short  Line. — According  to  press  reports,  this  com- 
pany wii!  build  a  cut-off  between  Logan,  Utah,  and  Cache  Junc- 
tion. The  proposed  line  is  to  be  built  through  Benson  and  will 
be  four  or  five  miles  shorter  than  the  present  route  via  Mendon. 

Pecos  Valley  Southern. — -An  officer  writes  that  a  grading 
contract  has  been  let  to  T.  H.  Brigance,  Pecos,  Tex.,  for  build- 
ing 45  miles.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  Pecos  south  via 
Saragosa  and  Balmorhea  to  the  San  Salmon.  Track  has  been 
laid  on  2-5  miles.  Maximum  grades  will  be  0.75  per  cent,  and 
maximum  curvature  2  degs.  There  will  be  one  steel  bridge  over 
the  Toyah  creek  and  two  long  trestles.  \V.  L.  Carwile,  presi- 
dent, and  L.  W.  Anderson,  chief  engineer,  Pecos. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — To  eliminate  congestion  on  its 
tracks  between  Broad  street  station  and  West  Philadelphia,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  enlarging  its  elevated  line  between 
these  two  points  and  building  a  passenger  car  storage  yard 
cast  of  the  Schuylkill  river.  The  present  car  yard  is  a  mile 
away  from  broad  street  station.  The  new  car  yard  between 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-third  streets  will  accommodate  60  cars, 
or  about  nine  suburban  trains,  and  will  contain  a  70-ft.  turn- 
table. The  company  bought  105  brick  buildings,  which 
will  be  demolished  to  make  room  for  this  yard.  The 
work  includes  building  retaining  walls  and  embankments 
and  the  extension  of  the  arch  bridges  over  Twenty-first  and 
Twenty-second  streets;  also  the  construction  of  two  new 
bridges  across  the  Schuylkill  river.  This  will  give  room 
for  four  main  line  tracks  between  West  Philadelphia  station 
and  the  Twenty-third  street  interlocking  plant.  .\t  the  present 
time  there  are  only  two  main  Hne  tracks  crossing  the  Schuyl- 
kill river  to  West  Philadelphia  station.  An  inbound  engine 
and  empty  car  track  is  to  be  laid  from  West  Philadelphia  yard 
to  the  inbound  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington  track. 
Connection  will  also  be  made  with  the  lower  end  of  the  pas- 
senger equipment  yard  in  VV'est  Philadelphia.  It  is  expected 
that  all  the  work  will  be  completed  by  December  1,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $750,000. 

Seattle-Everett  Traction. — Work  is  now  under  way  by  the 
Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass., 
building  26  miles  of  railway  in  the  state  of  Washington.  The 
company  was  organized  to  build  a  line  to  connect  Seattle,  Ball- 
ard, Edmonds  and  Everett.  About  17.5  miles  are  now  in  opera- 
tion. 

Southern  Pacific. — The  San  Joaquin  division  has  been  ex- 
tended from  Haiwee,  Cal.,  to  Olancha,  nine  miles  (Feb.  11,  p. 
;]29). 

This  company  has  under  consideration  the  question  of  ex- 
tending its  Llano,  Te.xas,  branch  west  to  a  connection  with  the 
Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande  division  of  the  Frisco,  which  is  now 
being  extended  southwest  from  Brady  to  Menardville.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  Southern  Pacific  will  be  about  75  miles,  and  it 
may  eventually  be  extended  to  a  connection  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Sanderson,  Tex..  250  miles.  The  prospects  are  favor- 
able for  the  development  of  the  iron  ore  field  near  Llano,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  said  to  be  making  preparations  to  haul  large 
quantities  of  ore  from  the  Llano  district  to  Galveston  for  ship- 
ment to  eastern  works. 

Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico. — The  Sinaloa  division  has  been 
extended  from  Kscuinapa,  Mex..  southward  to  Yago,  93  miles. 
A  new  branch  on  the  Sinaloa  division  has  been  opened  for  busi- 
ness from  Qiiila  Junction  tn  Rl  Dorado,  l.'l  miles. 

It  is  saifl  that  the  euKinccrs  report  that  the  proposed  line 
between  Tcpic,  Sinaloa,  Mex.,  and  Orcridain,  across  the  Sierra 
Madre,  would  be  very  costly  to  build,  on  account  of  the  great 
barrancas  that  must  be  crossed,  also  the  many  mountains  that 
must  he  tunneled.  A  new  route  may  be  selected.  The  com- 
pany has  under  consideration  the  (lucstion  of  building  directly 
south  from  Tcpic,  following  the  Pacific  coast  to  a  connection 
with  the  Manzamiio-Guad.ilajara  line  of  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico  at  Man/.anillo. 

This  company  is  i^Ul  to  have  upiler  consideration  the  ques- 


tion of  building  a  branch  from  a  point  on  the  Yaqui  river  line 
east  to  Chihuahua,  in  the  State  of  the  same  name.  A  preliminary 
survey  has  been  made.     (April  1,  p.  919.) 

Texas  Roals. — Reports  made  to  the  Railroad  Commission 
of  Texas  show  that  735  miles  were  built  in  that  state  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  Additional  reports  yet  to 
be  filed,  it  is  understood,  will  bring  the  total  up  to  about  800 
miles.  On  June  30,  19(19,  the  railway  mileage,  exclusive  of  sid- 
ings and  yard  tracks,  was  13,110  miles.  In  addition,  there  are 
about  1,500  miles  of  logging  railway  not  included  in  these  fig- 
ures. The  sidings  and  yard  tracks  aggregate  3,500  miles.  The 
following  companies  added  new  mileage  during  the  fiscal  year 
just  closed  as  follows: 

Miles. 

.\sherton  &  Gulf  Railroad,  from  Light  to  Asherton 20 

Estacado  &  Gulf,  from  McCauley  to  Norman 6 

.\bilene  &    Southern,    from    Ovala  to    Ballinger 31 

I'ecns  Vallev   Southern,   from   Pecos  to   Balmorhea 36 

Hartlett  &  Florence,  from  Bartlett  to  Jarrell    11 

Concho,  San  Saba  &  Llano  Valley,  from  Miles  to  Paint  Rock 17 

.Artesian   Belt,   from  Macdonough  to  Christine 39 

Gulf,  Texas  &  Western,  from  Jacksboro  to  Seymour 75 

Crystal   City  &   Uvalde,  from   Uvalde  tn    Carrizo  Springs .".  . .  33 

ijuanah,  .\cnie  &  Paducah,  from  (Juanah  to  Paducah 42 

Koscoe,   Snyder  &  Pacific,  from   Snyder  to   Fluvanna 19 

Oklahoma,  Red   River  &  Te.xas,   from   Blossom  to   Deport 11 

St.    Louis,    Brownsville-  &    Mexico,    branch    from    Madeline    to    Port 
O'Connor,   39   miles;  branch   from   Buckeye  to   Collegeport,   16 

miles:  total   55 

Stamford  &  Northwestern,  from  Stamford  to  Spur   82 

I'exas  &  Gulf,  from  Gary  to  Center    22 

Kansas  City.  Mexico  &  Orient,  from  Sweetwater  to  San  Angelo 74 

Marshall  &  East  Texas,  from  Marshall  to  Elysian  Fields 16 

Timpson  &  Henderson,  from  Ragley  to  Henderson 25 

Pecos  &   North   Te.xas,   from   Plainview   to   Lubbock,   46  miles;     Plain- 
view  to   Floydada,   36  miles;  total 72 

Chicago,   Rock  Island  &  Gulf,  from  Oi  tario  to  Findlay 35 

It  is  officially  announced  that  grading  work  is  in  progress  on 
new  lines  and  extensions  of  existing  roads  covering  more  than 
1,200  miles,  a  large  part  of  which  will  be  finished  during  the 
present  fiscal  year.  These  include  the  Santa  Fe  cut-off  that 
is  being  built  between  Coleman  and  Texico,  310  miles;  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  branch  line  from  San  Angelo 
to  Del  Rio,  150  miles,  and  main  line  e.xtension  from  San  Angelo 
to  Alpine,  about  225  miles;  the  San  .Antonio,  Rio  Grande  & 
Tampico,  from  San  .Antonio  to  the  Rio  Grande  border  cross- 
ing, 260  miles,  and  the  Frisco  branch  line  from  Brady  to  Men- 
ardville, 36  miles. 

Bids  are  wanted  until  Aug.  8  by  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service,  El  Paso,  Te.x.,  for  constructing  the  roadbed,  bridges 
and  culverts  for  a  line  from  the  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe,  at  a  point  be- 
tween Engle,  X.  Mex.,  and  Cutter,  to  the  Engle  dam  site  near 
I'^lephant  Butte,  about  iO  miles.  The  work  involves  the  excava- 
tion of  about  14,000  yds.  of  earth,  56,000  yds.  of  rock  and  the 
I'lacing  of  approximately  400,000  ft.  of  timber. 

Wildwood  &  Delaware  Bay  Short  Line. — An  officer  writes 
that  contracts  are  to  be  let  in  July  for  building  from  Wild- 
wood,  N.  J.,  northwesterly  across  the  meadows  to  Rio  Grande, 
about  3.50  miles,  thence  to  Delaware  Bay,  an  additional  3.75 
miles.  The  work  includes  filling  in  about  2.50  miles  of  meadow 
land.  There  will  be  one  steel  and  concrete  bridge  with  a  35-ft. 
draw  span,  to  have  a  total  length  of  250  ft.  The  company 
will  also  put  up  a  power  house,  a  dock  and  three  stations  dur- 
ing the  coming  fall  and  winter.  Connection  is  to  be  made  with 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  at  Rio  Grande,  and  at  Delaware  Bay 
with  boat  service  to  Philadelphia.  E.  G.  Slaughter,  general 
manager,  Wildwood. 

Wichita,  Kinsley,  Scott  City  &  Denver  .Air  Line. — .An  of- 
ficer writes  that  a  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Air  Line  Con- 
struction Co.  for  building  from  Wichita,  Kan.,  via  Pretty 
Prairie,  Turon,  Kinsley,  Jctmore,  Scott  City  and  Sharon  Springs 
to  Denver,  Colo.  Sub-contracts  are  being  let  for  day  labor  to 
I'.cnnctt  &  l.uttgenliiig.  It  is  cxpectcti  that  the  principal  freight 
to  be  carried  on  the  line  will  be  wheat,  corn  and  live  stock. 
W.  F.  Brown,  president,  and  J.  E.  Thayer,  chief  engineer,  both 
of  Turon.     (March  11,  p.  548.) 

Winston-Salem  Southbound. — An  officer  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  company  expects  to  have  the  line  now  under  con- 
.struction  from  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  south  to  Wadeshoro.  8S 
miles,  linished  by  the  middle  of  October,  and  that  bids  are 
wanted  for  putting  up  15  p;>sscnger  and  freight  stations  ;ilonK' 
the  line.  The  line  is  being  built  jointly  by  the  .Atlantic  Coast 
Line  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  O.  11.  P.  Cornell,  chief  engi- 
neer, Winston-Salcm.     (Dec.  24,  p.  1261.) 
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I'.uii-Ai.i)  &  SusyiKiiANNA.  I  III-  jiitcrcsi  due  July  I  i>ii  ilir  lir.tt 
nluiulinn  I  iicr  cent.  iiiortKanc  bonds  was  nol  pai<l  at  mn- 
turity.     (May  \:\.  1910,  p.  1237.) 

L'litCAGO,  Cincinnati  &•  Louisville. — Judge  Uollisfcr  has  con- 
firmed the  foreclosure  sale  of  this  property  and  the  (ol- 
lowiuK  securities  arc  called  for  i>aynienl :  Kcceivcr's  certifi- 
cates; first  niortyajs'e  bonds  of  the  Cincinnati,  Uichinond  & 
Muncie,  with  coupons  maturing  April  1,  1!)08,  and  subsequent 
thereto ;  lirst  mortgage  bonds  of  the  (.  Iiicago  &  Cincinnati, 
with  coupons  maturing  l-ebruary  1,  1!)()8,  and  subse<iucnt 
thereto;  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Cincinnati  &  Indiana 
Western,  with  coupons  maturing  June  1,  1!)08,  and  subse- 
quent thereto. 

iHiiulhiilders  who  have  deposited  their  bonds  under  the 
agrcehient  of  March  11,  1908,  are  to  receive  payment  as  fol- 
lows: 11,109.50  for  each  |1,000  bond  of  the  Cincinnati,  Rich- 
mond &  Muncie;  ?;i. 120.10  for  each  $1,000  bond  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Cincinnati,  and  $1,100.67  for  each  $1,000  bond  of  the 
Cincinnati  &   liuliniia  Western. 

A  new  company,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  of  In- 
diana, is  being  formed,  it  is  said,  to  take  over  the  Chicago, 
Cincinnati   &  Louisville. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — This  company  has  made  a 
payment  of  $1,000,000  to  the  National  City  P.ank  of  New  York, 
being  the  second  instalment  on  $11,000,000  which  it  borrowed 
early  in  the  year.  The  balance  sheet  of  February  28  shows 
$5,000,000  of  this  debt  in  the  form  of  bills  payable.  The  re- 
maining $9,000,000  was  borrowed  during  the  first  part  of 
March.  The  first  payment  in  the  bank  amounted  to  $C.000.000, 
and  was  made  the  first  week  in  June,  when  the  St.  Paul  re- 
ceived tlic  initial  paymem  of  $8,000,000  from  the  Paris  bankers 
on  account  of  the  new  bond  issue.  Another  $1,000,000  falls 
due  July  1  and  the  remaining  $3,000,000  will  possibly  be  paid 
before  the  end  of  that  month.  The  news  of  this  loan  has  just 
been  made  public. 

Cuba  Railroad. — The  New  York  Stock  E.vchange  has  listed 
$2,510,000  additional  first  mortgage  5  per  cent.  50-year  bonds, 
making  the  total  amount  listed  to  date  $11,310,000.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  these  bonds  just  listed  is  being  used  to 
pay  for  building  the  Uayamo  extension  and  for  ballasting 
and  improving  the  right-of-way  and  station  buildings  on  ex- 
tensions and  branch  lines. 

Des  Moines  &  Fort  Dodge. — The  annual  dividend,  heretofore  5 
per  cent.,  payable  August  1,  on  the  preferred  stock  has  been 
passed.  The  company  is  controlled  by  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  which  recently  passed  the  2'/2  per  cent,  semi-annual 
dividend  on  its  preferred  stock.  There  is  $763,500  preferred 
stock  of  the  Des  Moines  &  Fort  Dodge  outstanding. 

Galveston,  H.\rrisburg  &  San  Antonio. — Judge  Maxey  in  the 
suit  brought  to  foreclose  $0,304,000  Western  division,  sec- 
ond mortgage  income  bonds  has  sustained  the  general  demur 
of  the  plaintifl^.  The  plaintiffs  are  given  until  the  first  Mon- 
day in  August  to  file  an  amended  complaint. 

International  &  Great  Northern. — The  Special  Master  in 
Chancerv  has  allowed  the  following  claims  against  the  com- 
pany: George  J.  Gould,  $3,-589,788 ;  Frank  J.  Gould,  $181,941; 
George  Gould,  $128,531;  Helen  Gould,  $172,798;  Edwin  Gould, 
$172,798.  The  hearing  on  all  claims  that  seek  preference  over 
the  bondholders  will  be  held  in  Dallas,  Texas,  about  June  6. 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis. — This  company  has  sold 
to  Philadelphia  bankers  a  little  over  $1,000,000  4  per  cent. 
refunding  bonds  of  1901-1936.  The  road  is  a  part  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  system.  There  are  $492,000  Memphis, 
Colorado  &  Kansas  first  mortgage  7  per  cent,  bonds  due 
September  first. 

Kansas  City,  Mexjco  &  Orient. — This  company  has  sold 
$5,000,000  first  mortgage,  50  year,  4  per  cent,  bonds  to  a  syn- 
dicate of   English  brokers.     President   Stillwell   is  quoted   as 


laying  that  thii  talc  of  bondii  will  furnish  suflTicicnt  money 
to  complete  the  extcn»ion  from  San  AnKcIo,  Texas,  to  Del 
Uio,  where  a  connection  will  be  made  with  the  National  Rail- 
way* of  Mexico.  This  will  give  the  Orient  road  a  direct 
connection  between  Kansas  City  and  Mexico  City. 

Kkntikky  &  Indiana  Rkiixjf.  Railhoad  Co.  (I-ouisvii.le,  Ky.)  — 
The  company  has  arranged  to  make  a  new  mortgage  secur- 
iuK  an  issue  of  bonds,  of  which  about  $2,000,000  will  be  sold 
to  pay  for  a  new  doublc-trai  k  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river 
and  $2,000,000  bonds  will  be  reserved  for  improvements. 
There  arc  now  outstanding  $1,000,000  first  mortgage  5  per 
cent,  bonds,  due  1911,  and  $1,009,000  consolidated  4  per  cent 
bonds,  due  1950.  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  and  I-airfax  Harrison,  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  have  been  elected  directors,  succeeding 
Governor  Harmon  and  C.  L.  Harris. 

Mexican  Union.— The  Banco  di  Roma  in  Paris  is  oflfering  9,750 
first  mortgage  C  per  cent,  bonds,  par  value  500  francs  ($100) 
at  465  francs  each  ($9.'t).  These  bonds  are  secured  on  91 
miles  of  line  running  from  Torres,  on  the  Sonora  branch 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  Torrich,  on  the  Yaqui  river. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. — See  Des  Moines  &  Fort  Dodge. 

.Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — The  company  has  sold  to  Speyer 
&  Co.,  New  York,  $10,000,000  one-year  5  per  cent,  notes.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  notes  are  to  be  used  to  pay 
for  the  new  terminal  at  St.  Louis,  to  buy  new  equipment  and 
to  pay  for  the  stock  of  the  Texas  Central.  The  M.,  K.  & 
T.  has  acquired  $3,856,400  of  the  total  authorized  issue  of 
$4,000,000  Texas  Central  stock.  The  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion is  to  be  asked  to  approve  the  exchange  of  the  outstand- 
ing capital  stock  of  the  Texas  Central  into  $3,700,000  con- 
solidated mortgage  0  per  cent,  bonds  and  $:300.000  stock.  It  is 
understood  that  if  the  commission  approves  this  exchange,  all 
of  the  consolidated  mortgage  bonds  and  stock  will  be  pledged 
to  secure  the  present  issue  of  $10,000,000  M.,  K.  &  T.  notes. 
The  notes  are  being  ofTered  by  Speyer  &  Co.  at  99,  yielding 
about  6  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

Muscatine  North  &  South. — The  company  has  filed  a  mort- 
gage securing  $1,000,000  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  ma- 
turing 1935.  The  line  runs  from  Muscatine  to  EIrick  Junc- 
tion, 29   miles. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — This  company  on  June  30 
took  over  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  Mexican  Inter- 
national and  the  Mexican  Pacific. 

A  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  has  been  declared  on  the  $28,8-30,- 
200  preferred  stock  from  the  earnings  of  the  six  months  ended 
June  30.  This  compares  with  1  per  cent,  previously  paid  semi- 
annually since  August,  1908. 

Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern.— The  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  has  authorized  the  receiver  to  issue  $1,500,000  re- 
ceiver's certificates  of  August  1,  1910,  to  run  five  years  (sub- 
ject to  redemption  at  a  premium  of  1  per  cent,  to  5  per 
cent.),  for  improvements  to  the  Shawmut  Mining  Company 
and  the  Kersey  Mining  Company's  property. 

Texas  Central. — See  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 

Wabash.— The  directors  have  declared  a  semi-annual  dividend 
of  3  per  cent,  on  the  Debenture  "A"  bonds  and  2  per  cent, 
on  the  Debenture  '"B"  bonds,  payable  July  1.  This  is  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  last  semi-annual  payment  made  in  January 
and  makes  6  per  cent,  paid  on  the  "A"  bonds  and  4  per 
cent,  paid  on  the  "B"  bonds  in  1910.  This  compares  with  6 
paid  on  the  "A"  bonds  and  2  paid  on  the  "B"  bonds  in  1909. 

Western  Ohio  Railway.— Stockholders  have  voted  to  authorize 
a  second  mortgage  for  $500,000  to  increase  the  authorized  capi- 
tal stock  from  $.3,400,000  to  $1,000,000,  and  lease  the  property 
of  the  Western  Ohio  Railroad.  Holders  of  railway  income 
stock  are  olTcred  the  privilege  of  exchanging  their  stock  for 
one-third  in  Railroad  stock. 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie.— The  receiver  has  applied  to  the  United 
States  distnct  court  for  authority  to  issue  $200,000  receiver's 
certificates  to  pay  for  tools,  machinery  and  other  equipment 
for  a  new  shop  at  Brewster,  Ohio. 


Supply  S^rade  ^^ction* 


T.  F.  Howe  has  resigned  as  general  manager  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Car  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  Milwaukee  Refrigerator  Trans- 
portation Co.,  to  become  secretary  of  the  Calumet  Engineering 
Co.,  Chicago  and  Harvey,  111. 

X.  R.  McLure,  recently  assistant  engineer  of  the  Phoenix 
Bridge  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  resi- 
dent engineer  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  charge  of  the  western  in- 
terests of  the  company.  Mr.  McLure  succeeds  O.  J.  West,  who 
has  resigned. 

H.  H.  Hirschfeld,  of  the  firm  of  Richards  &  Hirschfeld,  New- 
York,  will  sail  July  16  for  a  business  trip  through  Cuba  and 
Mexico.  Richards  &  Hirschfeld  are  export  agents  for  the  Amer- 
ican Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  and  of  the 
American  Saw  Works,  Hackettstown;  they  also  act  as  pur- 
chasing agents  for  foreign  railways. 

Isaac  B.  Connor,  formerly  with  the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Co., 
Franklin,  Pa.,  and  Adolph  J.  Varrelmann,  formerly  with  the 
Pay-As-You-Enter  Car  Corporation,  New  York,  have  entered 
the  service  of  the  Indian  Refining  Co.,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Varrelmann  will  have  headquarters  at  New  York.  Both 
gentlemen  will  be  identified  with  the  railway  lubrication  de- 
partment. 

Among  the  orders  recently  placed  with  the  Crocker-Wheeler 
Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  are  the  following :  Two  1,000-k.w. 
engine  type  generators.  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Hazleton 
plant;  one  oOO-k.w.  engine  type  generator,  A.  M.  Byers  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  one  300-k.w.  engine  type  generator,  H.  Laiiter 
Co.,  of  Indianapohs;  one  17o-h.p.  auxiliary  pole  motor,  Orford 
Copper  Co.,  of  New  Jersey;  one  1,000-k.v.a.  engine  type  a.c. 
generator  and  one  150-k.v.a.  engine  type  generator,  Big  River 
Lumber  Co.,  Saskatchewan,  Canada ;  one  loO-k.v.a.  engine  type 
a.c.  generator  with  exciter,  town  of  Julesburg,  Colorado;  one 
300-k.v.a.  belt  t3'pe  a.c.  generator  with  exciter,  York  Card  & 
Paper  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania ;  two  500-k.w.  synchronous  motor- 
generator  sets,  Gary  plant  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

A  suit  for  infringement  of  trade  mark  was  brought  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  over  two  years  ago  by  James  B. 
Sipe  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  against  the  Columbia  Refining 
Co.,  New  York.  The  Columbia  company  has  for  several  years 
past  been  manufacturing  and  selling  a  paint  oil  under  the  name 
"Japinol,"  while  James  B.  Sipe  &  Co.  have  been  manufacturing 
and  selling  a  paint  oil  for  the  past  25  years  under  the  registered 
trade  mark  "Japan  Oil."  On  May  6,  1910,  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Lacombe,  of  the  Southern  district  of  New  York,  issued 
a  decree  perpetually  enjoining  and  restraining  the  Columbia  Re- 
fining Co.  from  using  in  any  manner  whatsoever  the  word  "Japi- 
nol" or  any  other  word  so  closely  resembling  James  B.  Sipe 
&  Co.'s  trade  mark  "Japan  Oil"  as  to  be  misleading  to  the 
trade.  The  defendant  company  also  paid  James  B.  Sipe  &  Co. 
a  substantial  sum  in  lieu  of  damages,  costs,  etc. 

The  note  in  our  issue  of  June  24,  page  1418,  concerning  the 
injunction  restraining  the  General  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  from  making  or  selling  certain  devices  in  conneclion 
with  automatic  signals  on  electrically  operated  lines,  was  not 
complete.  Judge  Ray,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  had 
granted  an  interlocutory  injunction  in  favor  of  the  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Co.,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  as  mentioned  above.  The  Gen- 
eral company  having  signified  its  intention  of  taking  an  appeal 
from  this  decision,  Judge  Kay,  on  June  8,  ordered  that,  pend- 
ing this  appeal,  the  accounting  and  the  operatinn  of  the  injunc- 
tion as  against  all  acts  except  the  taking  or  tilling  of  new  con- 
tracts be  suspended.  This  order,  however,  was  made  depentl- 
cnt  upon  certain  conditions,  the  last  of  which  was  that  the  Gen- 
eral company  couM  at  any  time,  after  giving  notice  to  the  Union 
company's  cnunscl.  apply  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  t'ircuit  fur  permi.ssinn  to  bid 
upon,  take  or  fill  new  contracts.  The  other  conditions  were  that 
the  General  company  should  take  its  appeal  within  30  days 
from  June  8  and  prosecute  it  with  diligence,  and  also  that  it 
should  within  .iO  days  lile  a  bond  of  $10,000,  covering  costs  and 
damages  awarded  by  the  final  decree  in  case  of  affirmance. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Fire  Expanders. — Gustav  Wiedeke  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  have 
issued  bulletin  No.  l.'^O,  which  describes  the  flue  expanders  made 
by  this  company. 

Raiki'ay  Supplies. — The  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  has  issued  its  list  No.  107  covering  the  rail  equipment 
and  machinery  supplies  which  it  has  on  hand. 

Sand  Rammers. — The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New-  York,  has  is- 
sued form  No.  8108  describing  its  Crown  bench  and  floor  pneu- 
matic sand  rammers  for  foundry  and  concrete  work. 

Steel  Tie. — The  York  Rolling  Process  Co.,  New  York,  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  describing  its  York  steel  tie.  A  number  of 
drawings  show  sections  and  the  application  of  rails  to  this  tie. 

Six-lVlieel  Truck.— The  J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
just  issued  a  catalogue  describing  its  No.  27-M.C.B.  six-wheel 
passenger  truck.  Both  line  and  half-tone  illustrations  are  in- 
cluded. 

Wood  Prescrzalives. — The  Barrett  Manufacturing  Co.,  New 
York,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  containing  information  relative  to 
the  decay  of  wood  and  the  use  of  its  Creo-Carbolin,  a  liquid  oil 
produced  from  coal  tar. 

Raihcay  Frogs  and  Crossings. — The  Conley  Frog  &  Switch 
Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  issued  catalogue  No.  2  describing  the 
C"onley  patent  frog  and  all  the  standard  and  special  frogs, 
switches,  crossings,  switch  stands,  rail  braces  and  track  equip- 
ment made  by  this  company. 

Construction  Work. — The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, Boston,  Mass.,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  which  contains 
a  list  of  completed  and  uncompleted  construction  work  of  this 
company,  covering  steam  power  stations,  water  power  develop- 
ment, railway  construction,  building  construction,  sub-stations, 
etc. 

Line  Material. — The  V»'estinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  issued  catalogue  No.  10  on  direct  sus- 
pension, low  voltage,  line  material.  This  catalogue  contains  200 
pages,  printed  on  heavy  glazed  paper,  bound  in  cloth  board. 
The  railway  line  material  made  by  this  company  is  intended  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  either  bracket  arm  or  cross  span 
Ivpes  of  direct  suspension  railway  construction,  and  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  either  direct  current  or  alternating  current  systems 
for  potentials  not  exceeding  750  volts.  All  of  this  material  is 
shown  in  list  form,  w'ith  specifications  and  prices  in  each  case. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


Alpena,  Mich. — Spier,  Rohns  &  Gehrke,  architects,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  will  receive  bids  until  July  12  for  building  a  one-story 
brick  and  stone  passenger  station,  40  ft.  x  125  ft.,  for  the 
Detroit  &  Mackinac. 

Chicago. — An  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  writes 
that  the  lines  occupying  what  is  known  as  the  union  station  in 
(.'hicago  have  had  under  consideration  for  some  time  the  ques- 
tion of  rebuililing  the  station.  Plans  have  not  been  prepared 
because  of  contemplated  action  of  the  municipal  and  federal 
authorities  in  rciiuiring  bridges  with  such  spans  across  the  Chi- 
cago river,  that  the  encrtmchmcnt  of  the  abutments  of  these 
bridges  on  railway  property  would  be  so  great  that  it  would 
prevent  the  location  of  a  station  on  the  present  site.  It  is 
now  believed  that  the  proper  authorities  will  agree  upon  such 
length  of  span  for  bridges  over  the  river,  that  the  abutments 
will  not  encroach  tiiion  railway  property  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  prevent  its  full  use  for  railway  purposes.  The  railways, 
however,  cannot  prepare  plans  for  the  contemplated  improve- 
iiunts  until  they  know  that  this  is  an  assured  fact.  See  an  item 
in  General  News. 

CniCKASHA,  Okl.\.  -.\n  ofticcr  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  writes  that  the  company  is  arranging  to  build  a  viaduct 
jointly  with  the  city  .-inthorities  of  Chickasha,  at  Choctaw  ave- 
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nuc,  over  the  Rock  I.sI.ukI  tracks.  No  drl'initc  aurcctnrnt  haa  yet 
l)ccn  made  ami  the  ilcsiKii  of  the  structure  has  not  been  decided 
tipoii. 

C'lNCiNNAii,  Oiiii),  .XccnriliiiK  to  prc.ss  repurls,  nil  <>r<hiiancc 
was  recently  passed  by  the  City  Council  KrantiiiK  the  necessary 
(rancliises  (or  carrying  out  the  proposed  inipruveinentii,  to  in- 
clude a  union  terniinal  station  on  the  north  side  of  Third  street, 
hclwcen  Walnut  and  Main  streets.     (May  27,  p.  l.'l'27.) 

(Im.vimon,  Tkx.  'I'he  Ciulf,  Colorado  &  Sant.i  I'e  lias  se- 
cuieil  property  adjacent  to  the  Union  Station  for  the  purpose 
of  making  iinprovenients  on  the  hnilding  and  yards. 

(ioLi^FiELD,  Nev. — The  Tonopah  &  (ioldlield  has  let  the  con- 
tract to  Charles  Kline  for  huilding  the  shops,  roundhouses 
and  other  Iniiidings  inentionecl  in  the  Kailway  Age  Hurdle  of 
June   10. 

CiRArroN,  W.  Va. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  lias  let  the  con- 
tract to  J.  J.  Walsh,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  building  a  $100,000  pas- 
senger station. 

CiREENVii.i.E.  Pa. — According  to  press  reports,  the  Bessemer  it 
Lake  Erie  will  put  up  a  new  roundhouse  in  Greenville. 

Louisville.  Kv. — Tlie  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Bridge  &  Railroad 
Co.  has  let  the  contract  to  the  Foster-Creighton-Gould  Co., 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  for  the  substructure  of  the  new  Ohio  river 
bridge.  The  contract  includes  eight  concrete  piers  requiring 
about  25,000  cu.  yds.  of  concrete.     (July  1,  1910,  p.  57.) 

McCoMB,  Miss. — The  Illinois  Central  has  bought  100  acres 
of  land  on  which  to  build  reservoirs  to  have  a  capacity  of 
1,000,000,000  gallons.  A  pumping  plant  and  pipe  line  will  dis- 
tribute the  water  to  shops. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — The  Memphis  Union  Station  Co.  has  let 
the  contract  to  J.  A.  Oniberg,  Memphis,  for  building  a  con- 
crete viaduct  from  Railroad  to  Calhoun  avenue.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  $80,000. 

Nevvbern,  N.  C. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  D.  J.  Phipps 
and  work  was  started  July  1  on  a  brick  passenger  station  at 
Queen  street,  in  Newbern,  for  the  Norfolk  Southern  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  building  is  to  be  two  stories  high. 
?<2  ft.  X  138  ft.,  and  will  cost  about  $35,000. 

Omaha,  Neb. — An  officer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  writes  that 
nothing  definite  has  yet  been  decided  regarding  the  construction 
of  a  viaduct  over  the  railway  tracks  at  Nicholas  or  Izard  streets 
in  Omaha. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Bids  have  been  received  by  the  department 
of  railways  and  canals  for  the  superstructure  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Saskatchewan  river  on  the  line  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Rail- 
way. The  structure  will  consist  of  four  fixed  spans  of  147  ft. 
each  and  one  swing  span  of  262  ft. 

Palmyra,  Pa. — The  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  it  is  said,  will 
put  up  a  new  passenger  station  at  Palmyra  to  replace  the  present 
wooden  structure. 

Provo,  Utah. — The  contract  has  been  let  for  building  the 
new  union  station  at  Third,  West  and  Sixth  South  streets  in 
Provo.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  $50,000,  and  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed  by  next  October.  (Aug. 
G,   1909.) 

Sacramento,  Cal.  -According  to  press  reports,  the  electric 
lines  in  Sacramento  have  asked  permission  from  the  War  De- 
partment to  build  a  bridge  at  M  street,  in  Sacramento.  (Jan. 
7.  p.  71.) 

Seattle,  Wash.— The  Oregon  &  Washington  has  let  the  con- 
tract to  Grant,  Smith  &  Co.,  Seattle,  for  building  the  concrete 
viaduct  and  retaining  wall  in  connection  with  the  new  pas- 
senger station.     (June  3,  1910.) 

Southeast,  N.  Y. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, Second  district,  has  ordered  the  highway  crossing,  known' 
as  Griffins  Highway  passing  over  the  New  York  &  Harlem  Rail- 
road in  the  town  of  Southeast,  Putnam  county,  closed  and  dis- 
continued. The  highway  is  to  be  carried  over  the  existing 
tracks  by  a  steel  viaduct  and  other  adjacent  tracks  to  be  con- 
structed. The  New  Vork  Central  &  Hudson  River  is  to  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  the  improvements. 

\\'in?ton-Salem,  N.  C— See  W'inston-Salem  Southbound 
under  Railway   Construction. 


ICaU  T^icvoji. 


I  he  tlem.t  in  tliis  column  were  received  after  the  cliu.ufied 
departments  were  closed. 

At  conference!!  between  the  Delaware,  Larkawanna  &  West- 
ern odicers  and  the  locomotive  ciiKinemen  a  proposition  was  sub- 
milled  to  the  grievance  committee  representing  the  men,  which 
carries  with  it  an  increase  roughly  estimated  at  9%  per  cent. 
This  means  that  the  original  demand  of  the  cngincmcn  for 
higher  wages  is  rcfusc<l  on  the  ground  that  the  demand  is  cx- 
I  rbitant. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  complaint  of  the  St, 
I'aul  Board  of  Trade  v.  Minneapolis  &  St.  Paul  has  decided  that 
the  defendant  may  make  a  distinction  in  its  rates  between  ship- 
ments originating  at  the  concentrating  points,  so  far  as  its  line 
is  concerned  and  traffic  on  which  it  has  had  a  haul  into  the  con- 
centrating points;  but  it  may  do  this  only  under  proper  tariff 
provisions  connecting  the  inbound  with  the  outbound  movements 
and  then  only  when  the  inbound  movement  to  the  concentrating 
l>oint  proceeds  under  rates  on  file  with  the  commission. 

A  press  despatch  says  that  the  Blue  Island  Rolling  Mills  & 
Car  Co.,  formerly  the  Blue  Island  Car  &  Equipment  Co.,  one 
of  five  corporations  charged  with  defrauding  the  Illinois  Central 
out  of  about  $1,500,000  in  connection  with  repairing  freight  cars, 
has  settled  out  of  court  by  the  [jayment  of  a  sum  variously 
stated  to  be  between  $-100,000  and  $500,000.  The  total  claim  of 
the  Illinois  Central  road  against  the  car  company  was  $600,000. 
The  settlement  was  followed  by  dismissal  of  all  court  proceed- 
ings. See  page  92  in  regard  to  the  I.  C.  suit  against  the  Mem- 
phis Car  Co. 

The  Erie  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  in  the 
supreme  court  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  entered  pleas  of 
guilty  to  the  indictments  charging  violations  of  Section  11  of 
the  state  labor  law,  which  requires  the  semi-monthly  payment 
of  employees.  Last  year  12  indictments  were  found  against  the 
two  roads,  six  against  each,  covering  violations  of  the  law.  Ac- 
tion on  the  indictments  has  been  suspended  pending  appeal. 
Judge  Gladding  imposed  fines  of  $100  on  each  indictment;  $600 
against  each  defendant.  Officers  of  the  Erie  are  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  it  costs  that  company  $60,000  more  a  year  in  its  book- 
keeping and  timekeeping  system  to  comply  with  this  law. 

Governor  Port,  of  New  Jersey,  in  refusing  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  consider  the  increase  in  commuta- 
tion rates,  said :  "1  think,  with  many  others,  that  the  railways 
in  raising  rates  have  acted  hastily.  Still  all  must  concede  that 
they  are  within  their  legal  rights,  if  it  is  shown  that  the  in- 
crease is  reasonable  and  just.  This  presents,  in  my  judgment, 
a  judicial  question  and  should  be  determined  on  the  proofs 
adduced  in  evidence.  It  cannot  be  rightly  settled  by  prejudice 
nor  by  what  is  even  worse,  partisan  political  considerations. 
These  changes  in  the  schedules,  for  the  most  part,  affect  those 
who  make  daily  journeys  from  New  Jersey  into  New  York. 
In  respect  to  such  interstate  travel  New  Jersey  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion, and,  therefore,  can  exercise  no  control,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  Any  attempt  by  the  legislature  of  this  state,  whether 
in  special  or  regular  session,  to  deal  with  this  question,  would 
be  unwarranted  and  unlawful. 

The  Canadian  Northern  has  given  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  from  Virginia,  Minn,  south  to  Duluth.  75  miles, 
to  Foley.  Welch  &  Stewart,  of  St.  Paul.  This  new  line  will 
form  part  of  a  through  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Duluth,  while 
connections  with  Chicago  will  be  complete  within  a  year. 

The  cost  will  be  $35,000  a  mile,  a  total  expenditure  of  over 
$2,500.00((.  The  right  of  way  for  the  entire  distance  has  been 
secured.  The  company  contemplates  the  erection  in  Duluth  of 
independent  terminals  at  the  waterfront  and  part  of  the  wharf- 
age is  already  secured.     (June  3,  p.  1390.) 

The  initial  step  in  the  construction  of  the  government  line  to 
Hudson  Bay  was  taken  recently  when  a  contract  was  let  for  the 
construction  of  the  superstructure  of  the  bridge  across  the  Sas- 
katchewan river  at  Lcpas  Junction,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  line.  This  bridge  will  provide  a  route  for 
supplies  to  the  far  North  for  the  Hudson  Bay  line,  .\ctual  work 
will  be  started  this  month. 
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LOCOMOTIVE   BUILDING, 


The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered  si.x  consolidation  loco- 
motives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Central  South  African  Railuays  have  ordered  10  Mallet 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  ordered  one  six-wheel  saddle 
tank  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

1  he  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  10  con- 
solidation locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Central  South  African  Railways  have  ordered  10,  2-6-6-2 
Mallet   locomotives   from   the  American   Locomotive   Company. 

The  Chicago  Short  Line  Railway  has  ordered  one  eight-wheel 
switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  50  Mikado  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  is  asking  prices  for 
30  Mallet  locomotives. 

The  National  Railuays  of  Mexico  have  ordered  si.x  Mallet 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  use  on 
the  Mexican  international. 

Haney,  Quinlan  &■  Robertson,  railway  contractors,  Toronto, 
Canada,  have  ordered  four  four-wheel  saddle  tank  locomotives 
from  the  .-\merican  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Illinois  Traclion  System  is  building  six  heavy  electric 
locomotives  at  its  shops  in  Decatur,  111.  They  will  be  equipped 
with  four  General  Electric.  600-h.p.  motors  with  Sprague-Gen- 
eral  Electric,  multiple  unit  type  M  control.  The  trucks  will  be 
furnished  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  the  air- 
brakes will  be  W'estinghouse  EL.  The  locomotives  will  resemble 
in  general  outline  the  steel  turtle-back  cars  in  use  on  this  line, 
and  will  be  34  ft.  long,  S)  ft.  3  in.  wide.  They  are  to  be  equipped 
with  M.  C.  B.  couplers  and  steel  pilots. 


CAR    BUILDING. 


The  Illinois  Tunnel  Co.,  Chicago,  has  ordered  from  the  Kil- 
bournc  &  Jacobs  Mfg.  Co.,  500  tram  cars  for  operation  in  the 
Chicago  freight  tunnel. 

The  Caroliua,  Clinchfield  &■  Ohio,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazelle  of  June  3  as  being  in  the  market  for  250  box  cars. 
has  added  100  stock  cars  to  this  inquiry.  Bids  on  this  equipment 
have  been  received. 

The  United  Fruit  Company,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  June  10  as  being  in  the  market  for  freight  cars,  has 
ordered  100  steel  undcrframe,  narrow  gage  box  cars  from  the 
Wonham-Major  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 


MACHINERY    AND    TOOLS. 


The  Chicago,  Kock  Island  &  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  12 
machine  tools. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  from  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  one  •300-k.w.  synchronous  motor  generator 
set  which  will  be  used  in  generating  the  power  for  the  new  ore 
dock  bemg  erected  at  Lorain,  Ohio. 

The  General  Traction  Development  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
fmancing  and  building  a  4,000-h.p.  hydro-electric  power  plant 
for  the  ( icorgian  Bay  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  C'an.  Bids 
will  shortly  be  asked  for  the  power  plant  equipment. 

The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Eric  is  understood  to  be  in  the  market 
for  a  large  number  of  machine  tools  for  its  new  shops  at  Brew- 
ster, Ohio.  A  list  of  tools  required  for  these  shops  was  given  in 
the  Raihvay  Age  Gasctle  of  July  1,  in  connection  with  a  descrip- 
live  article  on  these  shops. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  .St.  Paul  is  in  the  market  fur  tlu- 
following  machine  tools: 

One   nnin.   upriRliI   <lrill. 

One  SO  ill.   Mcrrw  rutting  rn((ii)<^  lallir. 

Onr  >4'in.   hiKii  •Inly  ilrill 

One   urn^ilivr   fricln.n  ilrill 

One   10  in.   ncrcw  ciillini;  rpgiiic  lallir. 

One  thick. Keareil  eiiKiiif   lallir  wilh   IK  in.   x  R  fl.   bee!. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  machine  tool  inquiry,  pre- 
viously reported  in  the  Raihvay  Age  Gaaette,  includes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

One  60,  one  80,  and  one   Ki-lon   forcing  premr'*. 


One  36-in.  vertical  turret  latlie. 

One  30-in.,  two  1.5-in.,  one  51in.,  and  one   100-in.  boring  mills. 
One  54in.,  car  wheel  boring  mill. 
One  cylinder  boring  machine. 
One  double  head  drilling  machine. 
One  four.spindle  drill. 
One  24-in.  and  one  36-in.  vartical  drills. 
Three  centering  machines. 
One  link  radius  grinder. 
One    3-in.,   and   one    IVj-in.  arbor   presses. 
One  24-in.  gear  cutting  machine. 
Two  24-in.  gear  planers. 

One  6 '4.  X  2«-in.,  one  4  ^4  x  30-in.  and  two  2  VI-  x  2C-in.  turret  lathes. 
One  24-in.   shaper. 
One  lo-in.   and  one  18-in.  slotters. 
Two  four-spindle  turret  lathes. 
Two  22-in.  drills. 

Three   IS-in.   portable  boring  lathes. 
One  20-in.  and  one  IS-in.  engine  lathes. 
Two  3  X  3C-in.  and  two  3"s-in.   turret  lathes. 
One   four-spindle   staybolt    drill. 
Two  72in.   radial  drills. 
Four  24-in.  post  drills. 
One  20-in.   vertical   drill. 
Two  power  hack  saws, 
(^ne  SVo-in.  drill  grinder. 
Four  double  head  grinders. 
One  cutter  and  reamer  grinder. 
One  die  grinder. 

One  12  X  40-in.  universal  grinder. 
One   six-spindle   staybolt   machine. 
One  4-in.  single  head  h.dt  cutter. 
One  1-in.  three-spindle   bolt  cutter. 
One  1-in.  four-spindle  nut  tapper. 
One   100-Ib.  and  one  200-Ib.  power  hammers. 
Two   1500-lb.   steam   hammers. 
One  100-in.  quartering  machines. 
One  cold  saw. 
One  pipe  bending  machine. 
Two   pressure   blowers. 
Two  36-in.  double  punch  and  shears. 
One  staff  riveter. 
One  horizontal  flanging  punch. 
One  IS-in  single-end   punch. 
Two  18-in.  single  end   shears. 
Three   double    head   dry   grinders. 
One  1-in.  forging  machine. 
One   rotary    sand   shifter. 
One  car  wheel  press. 
One   flue   welder. 

One   tool,   one    babbitt,    one   brazing,   two  blowing   out,   one   heavy    forging 
and  one  case-hardening  furnaces. 
One  metal   melting   furnace. 
One  brass  rattler. 
One  lifting  magnet. 
Two  double  head   dry  grinders. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  T.rie  is  taking  prices  on  1,500  tons  of  structural  steel 

The  Florida  &  Fast  Coast  is  taking  bids  on  6,000  tons  of 
structural  steel. 

The  Cleveland  Railway  has  ordered  3,500  steel  ties  from  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  are  in  the  market  for  25,000 
to  30,000  tons  of  rails. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  taking  prices  on  bridge  steel  for  two 
bridges  of  190  tons  each. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  Cr  St.  Paul  has  ordered  450  tons  of 
bridge  steel  from  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 


Steel  Frame  Tank  Cars. 

The  Kennicott  Co.,  v'iiicago  Heights,  111.,  has  built  and 
equipped  a  special  shop  for  the  construction  of  steel  frame  tank 
cars,  and  li.is  ;iiUli'(I  tills  department  to  its  older  Unes  of  build- 
ing water  softeners  and 
fabricating  steel  plate 
work,  such  as  boilers, 
stacks  and  caissons. 
The  company  has  made 
car  tanks  for  some  time 
and  can  still  furnish 
tlu-m  sepnrate,  but  it  is 
11' >w  prepared  to  build 
>  ■!  Ill  p  1  e  t  0  cars  of 
I'ccial  patterns  to  suit 
I  Ik-  purchaser,  and  can 
I  i  1 1  such  orders 
promptly. 
T  h  e  accompanying 
cars  recently  built  by  the  Kennicott  Co. 
This  tar  conforms  to  M.  C.  B.  standards 
and  has  the  following  points  of  merit:  a  strong  diamond  frame 
arch  bar  truck,  a  four  sill  steel  car  body,  a  substantial  head 
block,  and  a  stout  supjiort  for  the  tank.  A  heater  is  provided 
to  enable  ccmunodities  such  as  lard  and  molasses  to  he  handled 
in  these  cars 


Steel     Frame    Tank     C.ir. 


shows  one  oi   iht 
for  a  private  car  line. 
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AX  engineer  is  not  only  a  designer  and  constructor;  he  must 
know  how  to  get  the  highest  efficiency  from  the  men  work- 
ing under  h's  direction.  As  stated  concretely  by  Dean  Herman 
Schneider  in  an  address  before  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education,  which  appears  on  another  pnge  of  th;s 
issue :  ''A  working  knowledge  of  the  toxins  of  fatigue  is  as  im- 
portant, to  say  the  least,  as  the  ability  to  discover  and  eliminate 
the  impurities  in  castings.  To  conserve  the  years  of  labor  is  as 
much  a  part  of  economical  engineering  as  to  find  a  good  pre- 
servative coating  for  bridges.  A  knowledge  of  the  limitations, 
the  weaknesses  and  the  group  subtleties  of  men  is  as  requisite  as 
a  similar  knowledge  of  materials."  Judging  roughly  from  the 
salaries  of  inen  who  are  engaged  in  "pure  engineering,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  and  those  who  practise  the  broader  engineer- 
ing as  outlined  above,  the  latter  are  much  more  valuable  than  the 
former.     To  develop  this  broader  type  of  engineer  sh.mld  rtqu  re 


ii  vrry  (lilTcrrnt  kind  of  ..Itic.ition  cir  traininK  than  is  furnished 
liy  ihc  time  ItoiKirrd  mctlnxlt  in  uiic  in  most  f.f  the  cnKinccrinK 
collcgrn.  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  men  who  (kisscss  the  qualifi- 
calion  for  thin  ii'>rt  of  work  will  develop  themselves,  as  they  have 
ill  llip  past,  but  the  Krcat  need  of  such  talent  at  the  present 
lime  makes  it  imperative  to  adopt  improved  methods  of  training 
ill  order  to  develop  them  more  (juiekly  and  more  thoroughly.  It 
was  to  litl  this  need  that  the  co-operative  engineering  courses 
were  established  by  Dean  Schneider  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati four  years  ago.  I-ew  mcti  !iavc  been  subjected  to  more 
severe  or  bitter  criticism.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Cin- 
rinnali  machine  tool  builders  that  they  realized  the  p')ssibilit:cs 
in  the  new  scheme  and  bicked  it  up  as  they  did.  To-day  it 
>iaiiiN  as  an  uiuiuililied  success;  its  principles  are  being  adopted 
by  other  engineering  colleges,  and,  what  promises  to  give  result.* 
of  even  greater  and  more  far-reaching  importance,  by  manufac- 
liiriiig  ccmccrns  in  the  training  of  their  apprentices  and  by  de- 
partment stores  and  similar  concerns  for  the  training  and  broad- 
ening of  their  employees. 


DR.  J.  N.  IIURTV,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Hoard  of 
Health,  is  credited  with  having  induced  the  steam  and 
interutban  railways  of  that  state  to  refuse  absolutely  to  carry 
drunken  passengers.  The  doctor  was  led  to  act,  it  was  said, 
because  police  officers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  loading  drunken 
men  on  the  car>  to  get  rid  of  them.  He  intends  that  this  shall 
no  longer  be  tolerated  in  Indiana.  .As  the  railways  in  Indiana 
no  doubt  have,  like  those  everywhere  else,  rules  forbidding  the 
presence  of  drunken  persons  on  their  cars,  it  must  be  assumed 
tliat  the  vital  clement  in  this  statement  is  the  word  "absolutely." 
i  hat  is  to  say,  the  doctor  has  induced  the  roads  to  enforce  their 
own  rules.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  conduct  of  trainmen  in  cer- 
tain states  nearer  the  .\tlantic  ocean  the  policemen  are  not  the 
only  men  at  fault;  trainmen,  also,  are  blameworthy  for  having 
winked  at  the  policemen's  lazy  course.  And  we  can  readily  be- 
lieve the  intimation  conveyed  with  this  statement  about  Dr. 
Ilurty,  that  it  was  on  the  interurban  lines  that  he  found  the 
most  offensive  looseness  in  policing.  Where  dignity,  decency 
and  propriety  prevail  on  a  passenger  car  that  condition  is  due 
to  a  combination  of  law  and  tradition,  and  a  disposition  to  good 
behavior  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  of  the  pas.sengers,  and  finally 
to  a  good  degree  of  backbone  in  the  conductor  and  trainmen. 
In  most  or  all  of  these  elements  the  interurban  car  is  less 
strongly  fortified  than  are  the  cars  of  the  standard  railway  pas- 
senger train.  But  how  is  Dr.  Hurty  going  to  make  permanent 
this  commendable  action  on  the  part  of  the  railways?  The 
drunken  person  has  no  right  whatever  on  a  train ;  but  to  repress 
him  rigidly,  and  consider  only  those  persons  who  do  have  rights 
— the  passengers — is  not  always  easy,  even  for  the  best  disposed 
conductor  or  brakeman.  To  induce  trainmen  to  be  vigilant  in 
this  unpleasant  part  of  their  work,  and  to  stimulate  in  them  an 
intelligent  devotion  to  their  duty  of  promoting  the  comfort  of 
the  respectable  passengers,  a  premium  or  prize  ought  to  be 
offered. 


THE  "comfort"  of  passengers  includes  peace  of  mind.  Too 
many  trainmen  seem  to  think,  when  a  drunken  man  is  aboard, 
that  they  have  done  their  duty  if  they  prevent  him  from  directly 
insulting  passengers  and  from  soiling  their  clothes  or  coming 
unpleasantly  near.  This  is  a  very  narrow  construction  of  the 
rule.  The  writer  recalls  an  outrage  on  a  sleeping  car,  at  mid- 
night, in  which  the  intoxicated  passenger  seemed  to  be  in  fair 
control  of  his  fj^cfilties  and  neither  filthy  in  person  nor  improper 
in  language.  He  simply  sat  in  his  upper  berth  and  yelled;  yelled 
murder,  loudly  enough  to  seriously  frighten  every  woman  in  the 
tar,  though  all  had  retired  within  their  berths.  And,  curiously, 
the  yelling  did  not  sound  like  that  of  a  drunken  man  or  a 
lunatic  but  like  that  of  one  nearly  or  quite  sober,  and  perhaps 
>cmi-humorous  provided  he  had  been  in  a  forest  or  on  the 
ocean.  The  incident  is  recollected  because  of  the  pusillanimous 
conduct  of  the  porter  and  the  conductor,  who  ought  to  have 
ejected  the  passenger  at  the  first   stop,  but  who  did  not  do  so. 
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(In  this  pusillanimity  the  writer  must  share,  as  he  did  not  call 
the  trainmen  to  account  for  their  neglect).  After  a  half  hour 
the  obstreperous  passenger  subsided.  The  case  is  cited  here 
simply  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  the  trainman's  task.  To 
have  arrested  and  punished  that  passenger  would  have  neces- 
sitated at  least  a  day's  lay-off  for  two  men,  to  attend  court,  in- 
volving a  ■200-mile  journey;  and  the  offending  passenger,  sobered, 
probably  would  have  wheedled  the  judge  into  letting  him  off 
with  a  five-dollar  fine.  The  outraged  passengers,  having  been 
in  their  berths,  would  have  objected  to  being  called  the  next 
day  to  testify  in  court,  at  great  inconvenience.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties,  the  railway  or  sleeping  car  employee  charged 
with  the  care  of  passengers  is  bound  to  do  his  best,  always. 
One  difficulty  is  that  passengers  are  often  too  lenient;  and  so  is 
the  trainmaster,  who  sympathizes  with  the  conductor  or  brake- 
man  in  his  thankless  task.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
inspectors  (to  voice  the  just  complaints  of  the  passenger  who  is 
not  agressive  enough  to  demand  his  right),  who  should  be 
strangers  to  the  trainmen,  and  so  not  unduly  tender-hearted 
toward  them.  In  this  matter,  as  in  surprise  checking  of  engine- 
men,  there  will  be  those  who  will  declare  that  inspection  by 
strangers  is  unjust;  but  those  who  reflect  and  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  refinements  of  discipline  do  not  espouse  that 
idea.  A  stranger  is  not  necessarily  unfriendly;  he  must,  how- 
ever, be  cold.  Railway  men  who  have  made  themselves  con- 
spicuously proficient  in  their  work  have  done  so  by  being  cold — 
in  the  correction  of  their  own  faults. 


IT  has  been  said,  with  truth,  that  during  a  considerable  number 
*■  of  years  past  the  railway  companies  have  been  able  to  offset 
measurably  the  increased  cost  of  supplies  and  higher  wages  by 
increased  physical  and  mechanical  efficiencies.  New  economies 
have  been  running  side  by  side  with  new  costs.  But  they  have 
not  run  in  parallel  lines,  whether  we  take  separate  periods  or 
separate  railways,  for  at  one  particular  period  the  two  currents 
may  diverge  widely,  just  as  at  any  period  the  railway  which  has 
not  adopted  mechanical  economies  recedes  in  the  race  from  the 
railway  which  has  done  so^ndeed  is  not  in  the  race  at  all.  But 
in  studying  this  great  economic  competition  of  railway  resource- 
fulness versus  higher  costs,  one  vital  point  must  not  be  over- 
looked. In  the  railway  improvements  that  make  for  larger  effi- 
ciency there  are  natural  and  fairly  distinct  bounds.  The  train 
load  cannot  be  stretched  beyond  a  certain  point  now  approached 
on  some  lines.  The  new  and  strong  bridge  of  modern  pattern 
will  stand  for  years  without  any  change  that  adds  to  operating 
efficiency.  The  reduction  of  grade  reaches  its  limit  when  the 
track  becomes  level  and  the  curve  when  it  becomes  a  straight 
line.  Thus  the  railway  labors  had  a  physical  limitation  in  well- 
nigh  every  direction.  But  how  about  the  rival  in  the  race?  Will 
the  seller  of  railway  supplies,  whether  an  individual  or  a  cor- 
poration, ever  fail  to  get  the  highest  price  he  can?  Will  organ- 
ized labor,  resting  on  the  desires  of  its  individual  units,  ever 
cease  its  demands?  On  the  one  hand  we  have  an  economic  force 
which  cannot  go  beyond  natural  bounds — and  they  are  probably 
not  far  away— and  on  the  other  a  boundless,  nay  almost  eternal 
force,  based  on  the  enduring  law  in  human  nature  of  get-what- 
you-can.  A  material  limitation  is  up  against  unlimited  and  very 
human  psychology.  What  the  railways  are  asking  for  now  in 
their  higher  rates  is  at  bottom,  a  share  in  that  flexible  and 
elastic  rule  that  profits  the  seller  and  the  wage-earner — in  other 
words,  the  right  to  apply  to  their  single  commodity,  transporta- 
tinn,  the  principle  of  varying  price  v/hicli  the  manufacturer  now 
applies  to  many  railway  commodities  and  the  wage-earner 
applies  tn  his  service.  It  is  true  that  the  railways  will  never  be 
able  to  drive  that  principle  to  the  point  now  attained  by  the 
manufacturer— unless  an  illegal  trust — and  by  the  wage-earner, 
for  the  railway  and  its  rates  are  in  an  age  of  public  "regulation," 
while  most  manufacturers  and  all  v/agc-enrners  are  not.  Hut 
that  fact  should  not  dim  a  situation  in  which  limited  physical 
economies  wage  now  a  losing  fight  against  higher  prices  and 
larger  pay  with  the  same  situation  beginning  to  be  further  c\- 
prrsscti  in  higher  capitalization  and  decreased  tiel  earnings. 


HOPES  AND  FEARS  OF  THE  NEW  LAW. 
I  ETTERS  received  from  the  presidents  of  the  principal  rail- 
■*— '  ways  of  this  country,  in  reply  to  our  inquiry,  give  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  cost  of  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
national  and  state  commissions  and  other  federal  and  state 
authorities.  ihey  also  show  apprehension  concerning  the  in- 
creased power  of  control  given  by  the  Mann-Elkins  act  of  June  18. 
Some  have  the  hopeful  view  that  this  grant  of  greater  power 
win  have  a  sobering  effect  on  the  authorities. 

As  to  the  cost  of  it,  in  the  past,  quotations  from  some  of  these 
letters  are  interesting: 

"I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  time  of  all  of  the 
traffic  officers  of  this  company  has  been  taken  up  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  because  of  the  extra  duties  imposed  on  us  by  these  commissions.  It 
has  also  been  necessary  to  make  wholesale  additions  to  the  clerical  force  in 
the  traffic  department." 

"In  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, State  Commissions  and  other  federal  and  state  authorities,  we  judge 
that  it  takes  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  time  of  the  administrative  forces. 
There  is  always  a  very   large  amount  of  statistical   work." 

"We  are  spending  an  undue  amount  of  time  in  dealing  with  federal  and 
state  regulations  with  little,  if  any,  results  that  are  of  benefit  either  to  the 
public  at  large,  whom  the  carriers  serve,  or  the  railways  themselves." 

"Since  the  jiassage  of  the  Hepburn  .\ct,  we  have  kept  an  experienced 
lawyer,  with  from  two  to  three  other  lawyers  assisting,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  our  appearances  before  the  commissions.  The  time  of  our  gen- 
eral solicitor  is  largely  devoted  to  commission  work.  The  operating  and 
traffic  department  officers  are  frequently  called  off  from  their  work  for 
the  same  purpose." 

"Nearly  one-half  my  lime,  and  certainly  one-third  of  our  other  officers' 
time  has  been  devoted  to  commission  work." 

"In  order  to  meet  the  requirements,  we  are  obliged  to  carry  larger  forces 
in  the  clerical  departments  and  in  the  line  of  staff  officers." 

Perhaps  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  direct  costs  to  the 
railways  in  meeting  what  may  be  called  government  require- 
ments. This  has,  however,  been  done  in  several  different  ways, 
and,  counting  as  money  the  salaries  paid  to  officers  in  the  pro- 
portion of  time  devoted  and  adding  this  to  cash  paid  out  direct- 
ly, these  estimates  rarely  come  below  $20,000,000  a  year.  Al- 
though this  is  a  large  sum,  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  net  earn- 
ings, there  are  some  good  results.  There  is,  however,  no 
question  whatever  that  in  the  general  opinion  of  railway  presi- 
dents this  money  is  largely  wasted ;  that  is,  the  hearings,  the 
statistics  and  investigations  demanded  are  apt  to  be,  in  their 
opinion,  unnecessary  and  unfruitful.  We  find,  however,  in  this 
correspondence  a  notable  exception ;  an  officer  of  one  of  the 
most  important  railways  in  the  country.     He  writes : 

"I  want  to  say  to  you  frankly  that  one-half  of  this  time  spent  on  the  conv 
missions  and  authorities  is  in  attending  to  things  that  our  own  people  ought 
lo  have  seen  to  themselves,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  any  »u- 
thority  to  call  attention  to  delinquencies  is  not  creditable  te  railway  man- 
agement." 

This  is  from  an  officer  of  distinguished  ability,  whom  we  all 
respect,  and  one  who  is  eager  to  "first  cast  the  beam  out  of  his 
own  eye." 

1  he  withdrawal  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  time  of 
the  higher  officers  of  a  railway  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
impair  efficiency  in  their  regular  work.  Their  routine  work  must 
be  attended  to  first,  and  there  is  left  less  time  for  study  and 
initiative.     The  following  quotations  indicate  this. 

"The  legitimate  duties  of  railroad  officers  are  certainly  being  very  much 
hindcrcil." 

"llrcnuse  of  the  added  duties,  it  has  been  impossible  for  traffic  officeri 
lo  go  out  and  visit  the  cities  and  towns  along  the  line,  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  shipping  public  and  the  requirements  of  the  different  com- 
munities; and  I  regret  to  say  lh.-it  this  work  has  practically  had  to  be 
:iliaiiili)ncd." 

Another  officer  makes  a  sitnilar  statement  and  adds.  "But  I 
would  not  like  to  admit  th;it  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
set  vice  is  retarded  or  proper  check  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion hindered." 

With  two  or  three  cxceptiotis,  there  appears  in  these  letters 
from  railway  presidents  a  variously  indicated  feeling  of  hope- 
fulness and  cxpcctatinn  of  fair  judgtnent  by  the  public  and  lict- 
ter  working  relations  with  the  commissiotis,  because  commis- 
sioners arc  all  the  while  leartiing  tnore  and  more  alunit  rail- 
way business,  although,  as  one  president  remarks,  "the  rail- 
ways arc  paying   for  their  education."    One  officer  goes  so  far 
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as  to  s.iy,  "till-  rt-sultN  of  this  mink  rnl<iiin  ;irr  wi.rlli  all  nf  IH 
Iciiililc  cosis  "  It  is  |)rt)li:il)ly  line  tli;it  no  i.tluT  ilan-i  of  proplc 
in  the  coiiiilry  is  now  so  prtiiscly  law  abiiiiiiK  as  the  railway 
olliciTs.  nnd  iK-rliaps  it  is  lliis  consriinisnrns  that  lra<U  to  tliix 
hopefulness.  In  a  desperate  situation,  nothink'  is  more  hopeful 
and  more  Iuli)fiil  than  a  Rood  conscience.  The  hopeful  fcel- 
iuK  is  intliiated  more  often  in  the  tone  of  their  letters  than  in 
tlieir  (luofal)le  sentences. 

"It  would  seem  10  mc  that  miilrr  Ihr  nrw  law,  il  will  ilrprml  UrRcly  on 
tli«-  iiiollioils  of  llic  coniminsiKH  as  lo  wlirtlirr  tlir  limr  nrcroary  lo  rompl; 
with  llicir  rcquirciiiciils  will  be  very  iimrli  grcatrr  than  in  the  pa«t,  but  Ihli 
can  only  be  determined  by  actual  experience.  I  am  natisfied  that  the  com- 
Miission  will  use  every  effort  to  make  the  burden  an  liRht  at  pnnfiible.  but  I 
am  afraid  tbat  it  will  result  in  much  unnecessary  work  being  rei|uired  nl 
railway  officers.*' 

"Our  company  does  not  object  to  reasonable  rcKulatinns  and  neither  do 
we  feel  that  our  relations  with  the  various  state  and  federal  authorities  are 
onerous  or  tbat  the  time  is  entirely  lost." 

The  j-eiioraliy  feared  result  of  recent  legislation  is  a  l)a<l  ef- 
fect on  the  company  credit.  The  power  to  withhold  judRment  on 
a  jiroposcd  increase  in  rates  for  nearly  a  year,  anil  the  power 
of  refusal,  involves  the  power  to  reduce  and  even  cut  ofT  divt- 
donds  and  the  power  to  increase  the  cost  of  Retting  new  capital, 
or  even  prevent  getting  capital  to  make  extensions  and  do  more 
trticicnt  public  service. 

1  here  are  always  some  reactionaries,  really  great  men  who  in 
the  past  have  guided  railway  operations  and  made  tariffs  un- 
restrained by  law.  They  studied  the  needs  and  the  possibilities 
cf  the  region  they  served.  They  cultivated  promising  infiint 
industries  with  special  rates  and  special  privileges.  They  were 
pioneers  with  imagination,  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  great 
power.  Nominally  creatures  of  the  state,  they  mr'de  the  state. 
They  were  kings ;  they  are  no  longer  kings.  The  following  let- 
ter may  be  regarded  as  either  submissive  or  humorous,  but 
surely  it  is  straight  from  the  heart. 

"T  have  made  up  my  mini  lo  accept  the  railway  situation  as  it  is  and  fo 
do  and  to  suffer  everything  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  and  to  suffer 
in  connection  with  this  government  interference.  But  accompanied  with 
Ibis,  there  is  also  a  high  resolve,  not  to  swear,  nor  to  curse,  nor  to  talk,  nor 
t.>  write  about  it." 


GROWTH  OF  THE   EXPENSE  OF  PREPARING  AND  PRINTING 
TARIFFS. 

'  I  'HE  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are 
•*•  causing  a  very  large  increase  in  the  expenses  of  the  rail- 
ways for  preparing,  printing  and  distributing  tariffs.  The  sta- 
tionery and  printing  bills  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  Wabash 
have  increased,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures :  Fiscal 
year  1908,  $',8,C08 ;  fiscal  year  190!),  $G7,504;  first  seven  months 
of  fiscal  year  1910,  $60,053.  For  the  first  seven  months  in  1909 
this  account  on  the  Wabash  was  $32,535.  Thus  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  of 
S-28,000,  or  46.2  per  cent.,  which  indicates  that  the  total  in- 
crease for  the  1910  fiscal  year  will  be  at  least  $10,000. 
The  growth  in  this  item  of  expense  on  the  Wabash  is  not 
exceptional.  The  expenditures  of  the  traffic  department  of  the 
Burlington  for  printing  and  stationery  have  increased,  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures:  1907,  $92,9-37;  1908,  $114,731: 
1909,  $141,861;  first  nine  months  of  fiscal  year  1910,  $179,131. 
Thus  the  bills  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  Burlington  for 
printing  and  stationery  were  93  per  cent,  greater  in  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  than  for  the  entire  year  1907. 

The  expense  of  six  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  west  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  (the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern, 
ll»e.  Michigan  Central,  the  Big  Four,  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Krie,  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Indiana  & 
Southern)  in  1905  for  the  printing  of  freight  tariffs,  exclu- 
sive of  their  proportion  of  the  cost  of  joint  agency  issues, 
was  $33,603.58;  including  their  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
joint  agency  issues,  it  was  $47,334.38.  In  1908  the  expendi- 
tures of  these  roads  for  the  printing  of  freight  tariffs,  exclu- 
sive of  their  portion  of  the  cost  of  joint  agency  issues,  was 
.$141,2.34.65:  including  their  portion  of  the  cost  of  joint  agency 
issues,  it  was  $187,949.38,  a  total  increase  over  1905  of  $140,- 
<il5,   or    alinost   300   per   cent.     In    1905   these    roads    employed 


IV  (Irrki  ill  111"-  prrp.Trat.on  of  tariffs  at  a  total  cost  of 
$:t.'),fiH7,l)0.  Ill  IWH  thry  nnployrd  72  clerks  for  this  same 
piirpcuc  at  a  total  co»i  of  $67,308.30.  an  increase  over  1905 
of  $.'11,620  JO,  or  186  per  rent.  In  1905  they  spent  for  postage 
on  tariffs  $2,3.37.16,  and  in  I!W8,  $4,199.25,  an  increase  of 
$1,«02.09,  or  80  per  cent  The  grand  total  expenses  of  these 
roads  for  the  printing  and  di«.trilnition  of  freight  tariffs  in 
I90.'i  was  $1'...3.'.9.31.  In  1909  it  was  $259,4.'.6.9.3.  an  increase 
of  $170,097.59,  or  about  200  per  cent.  No  data  regarding  the 
expenses  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  in  1909  have  been 
compiled,  but  they  have  continued  to  increase.  For  example, 
in  1905  the  tariff  department  of  the  Big  Four  ha'l  10  clerks; 
in  1908,  15;  and  now  it  has  30. 

A  compilation  of  data  similar  to  the  foregoing  for  all  the 
railways  in  the  United  States  would  show  that  the  aggregate 
annual  increase  in  the  expenses  of  preparing  and  distributing 
tariffs  since  the  revision  of  the  law  in  June,  1906,  amounts  to 
several  millions  of  dollars.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  been  justified  in  causing  a  large  part  of  these  addi- 
tional expenditures.  Tariffs  were  formerly  framed,  printed  and 
posted  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way.  But  the  commission  has 
made  and  is  enforcing  some  rules  which  are  causing  large 
increases  in  railway  expenses  without  conferring  on  the  roads, 
the  shippers  or  the  public  any  proportionate  benefits.  Some  of 
its  rules,  which  are  causing  large  expense  to  the  railways,  are 
doing  no  good  to  anyone. 

For  example,  it  requires  every  tariff  containing  a  rate 
which  applies  from  a  given  station  fo  be  filed  at  that  station. 
Now,  the  tariffs  contain  many  rates  applying  at  small  sta- 
tions on  which  shipments  seldom  or  never  are  made.  There 
are  numerous  small  stations  from  which  almost  nothing  but 
coal  is  ever  shipped  and  at  which  little  but  occasional  con- 
signments of  merchandise  is  received.  There  are  numerous 
other  stations  in  agricultural  districts  from  which  nothing 
but  live  stock  and  grain  and  an  occasional  consignment  of 
poultry,  eggs  and  butter  are  shipped,  and  at  which  there  are 
only  occasional  receipts  of  merchandise.  But  as  there  may 
at  some  time  or  other  be  shipments  of  other  commodities 
from  such  stations,  it  is  necessary  for  the  railway  to  provide 
a  full  line  of  rates  to  and  from  them ;  and  since  these  rates 
are  provided  enormous  tariffs  containing  innumerable  rates 
which  are  never  used  are  required  by  the  commission  to  be 
posted.  The  only  tariffs  which  are  of  any  use  fo  anyone  at 
such  stations  are  those  containing  the  rates  on  which  com- 
modities are  regularly  shipped  to  and  from  them.  If  a  ship- 
ment of  any  other  commodity  is  to  be  made,  the  shipper  does 
not  consult  the  tariffs  on  file  at  the  local  station  to  find  out 
what  the  rate  is,  nor  does  the  agent.  Neither  would  trust 
himself  to  wade  through  the  complicated  schedules  and  ascer- 
tain the  rate.  In  such  a  case  the  agent  wires  or  writes  for 
the  rate  to  the  nearest  division  freight  office,  and  he  and  the 
shipper  invariably  accept  and  act  on  the  quotation  made  by 
the  division  office.  The  expenditures  for  many  of  the  large 
iariffs  filed  at  small  stations  and  the  cases  in  which  they  are 
kept  are  completely  wasted.  The  money  spent  on  them  would 
just  as  well  be  burned. 

-\gain,  the  commission  requires  that  each  road  shall  every 
six  months  print  an  index  of  all  tariffs  in  which  it  is  shown 
as  the  initial  carrier,  and  that  it  shall  also  print  a  list  of  all 
tariffs  in  which  it  is  a  participating  carrier.  Supplements  to 
these  indexes  must  also  be  published  every  month,  and  no  more 
than  two  supplements  may  be  effective  at  the  same  time.  Now, 
the  commission  requires  each  road  to  keep  on  file  at  Wash- 
ington its  concurrences  in  the  tariffs  of  other  roads.  By  refer- 
ring to  these  concurrences  the  commission  can  determine  con- 
troversies as  to  whether  carriers  are  or  are  not  participants  in 
each  other's  tariffs.  Therefore,  the  publication  by  each  road 
of  an  index  of  the  tariffs  in  which  it  is  the  initial  carrier,  and 
also  an  index  of  the  tariffs  in  which  it  participates,  involves  a 
complete,  unnecessary  and  wasteful  duplication.  Surely  an 
index  covering  outbound  issues  is  .all  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  file  at  a  local  station.     The  requirement  that  these  in- 
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Jexes  shall  be  republished  every  six  months  also  seems  unneces- 
sarily rigorous.  Their  republication  annually  appears  to  be  all 
that  should  be  reasonably  required.  Again,  the  commission 
prohibits  more  than  one  supplement  being  issued  to  a  one-page 
tariff.  The  consequence  is  that  every  time  the  most  trifling 
change  has  to  be  made  in  such  a  tariff  the  entire  expense  of 
printing  it  has  to  be  incurred.  Such  tariffs  frequently  have  to 
be  reprinted  every  month,  and  sometimes  even  oftener. 

In  reply  to  complaints,  members  of  the  commission  assert 
that  the  growing  cost  of  publishing  tariffs  is  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  properly  published  before  the  Hep- 
burn act  was  passed,  and  that  the  increase  in  expenditures  has 
been  caused  by  their  necessary  initial  republication.  But  the 
figures  we  have  given  show  that  the  increases  were  not  confined 
to  the  first  or  to  the  second  year  of  the  administration  of  the 
new  law,  but  are  greater  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Officers  of  the  commission  also  say  that  they  cannot  make 
their  regulations  any  more  liberal  without  working  a  practical 
nullification  of  the  law.  The  law,  however,  gives  the  commis- 
sion wide  latitude.  It  provides  that  it  may,  "in  its  discretion 
for  good  cause  shown  ....  modify  the  requirements  . 
.  in  respect  to  publishing,  posting  and  filing  of  tariffs, 
either  in  particular  instances  or  by  general  order  applicable  to 
special  or  peculiar  circumstances  or  conditions."  This  seems 
to  give  it  ample  authority  to  make  any  reasonable  rules  which 
will  require  the  roads  to  so  publish,  file  and  post  their  sched- 
ules and  classifications  as  to  make  clear  what  are  the  legal 
rates  and  to  render  it  convenient  for  shippers  to  ascertain 
them,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  tariff  publication,  etc.,  to  the  practical  minimum. 

The  language  used  by  Congress  in  the  act  can  hardly,  it 
would  seem,  be  reasonably  interpreted  to  mean  that  when 
the  New  York  Central  gets  out  a  tariff  on  business  originating 
at  points  on  its  line  and  destined  to  points  on  the  Burling- 
ton, and  the  Burlington  gets  out  a  tariff  on  business  origi- 
nating on  its  line  and  destined  to  points  on  the  New  York 
Central,  each  of  these  roads  should  be  required  to  index 
both  the  tariffs  in  which  it  appears  as  the  initial  carrier 
and  those  in  which  it  appears  as  a  participating  carrier. 
Nor,  it  woiHd  seem,  can  the  language  used  by  Congress  be 
reasonably  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  commission  was  to 
require  great  stacks  of  tariffs  to  be  printed  for  filing  at 
points  where  nobody  ever  would  make  use  of  them  whatever. 
Such  requirements  make  a  farce  of  government  regulation. 
They  also  make  an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  burden  of 
regulation  to  the  railways  directly  and  to  shippers  indirectly; 
for  railway  expenses  must  be  met  out  of  railway  earnings ; 
earnings  must  be  obtained  by  the  imposition  of  charges;  and 
in  the  long  run  the  public  must  pay  for  every  unnecessary  and 
unreasonable  expense  which  the  carriers  incur. 

While  the  commission's  tariff  rules  have  caused  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  railway  stationery  and  printing  bills,  they 
have,  in  many  ways,  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  it  would 
seem  that,  to  make  them  wholly  beneficial,  the  commission 
cf)uld  and  should  make  some  modification  in  them  which  will 
eliminate  their  unreasonable  requirements  without  relievmg 
the  carriers  of  any  duty  that  they  ought  to  perform  or  de- 
priving the  shipping  public  of  any  facilities  of  which  it  makes 
real   use   for  ascertaining  the   legal   rates. 
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The   yulvr  S*ltcr's   Guide.      By  James  Kennedy,      .\nttu9   Sinclair  Company, 
New  York.     fiH  paRcs:  7  in.  x  fiVi  in.;  clolli.      Price,  50  ct». 

This  little  book  contains  a  brief  but  cf)niprehensive  treatise  on 
ilir  threr  most  popular  forms  of  valve  gear  used  on  American 
locomotives,  and  is  intended  as  an  ai<l  in  the  education  of  yoimg 
railway  machinists  and  engineers.  The  Stephenson,  the  Wal- 
schaert  and  the  Baker- Cilliod  valve  gears  are  taken  up  in  the 
order  of  their  introfluitioii.  The  valve  gear  of  a  locomo- 
tive is  the  most  intricate  part  of  the  reversible  steam  engine,  and 
this  study  of  valve  gear  i-i  intended  to  develop  the  f.iculty  of 
giving  thoughtful  atlciilion  to  the  details  of  involved  mechanisms. 


Bv   .\.   I).   b.\llantine; 
Superintendent  of  Car  Service,   Chicago,   Rock   Islaad  &   Pacific. 

The  question  of  car  distribution  is  probably  a  more  vital 
factor  in  the  efficient  operation  of  a  railway  than  it  is  gener- 
ally considered  by  the  public,  or  for  that  matter,  by  many 
railway  officers  who  have  not  given  the  matter  careful  study. 
Like  many  other  railway  matters,  it  has  not  been  reduced  to 
anything  like  an  exact  science ;  but  progress  is  being  made, 
and  will  doubtless  continue,  as  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
material  and  the  stress  of  competition  force  a  more  scientific 
investigation  into  the  effect  the  management  of  this  branch  of 
the  service   has  upon  general  operating  efficiency. 

.At  the  outset  it  should  be  understood  that  owing  to  a  great 
variety  of  differences  in  local  conditions  it  is  not  practicable 
or  proper  to  compare  the  operating  efficiency  of  one  road  with 
another,  nor  for  that  matter,  one  division  of  a  road  with 
another  division,  unless  a  very  large  number  of  factors  are 
considered  and  the  data  carefully  compiled  upon  similar  bases 
— a  thing  very  difficult  to  do  in  practice. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  perfect  car  distribu- 
tion ?"  would  depend  largely  on  the  viewpoint  from  which  a 
reply  is  made.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  or  the  indi- 
vidual shipper,  it  would  doubtless  mean  that  immediately  upon 
demand  a  railway  company  should  furnish  the  kind  of  a  car 
ordered,  that  it  should  be  in  good  condition  with  reference 
to  protection  of  lading  from  damage,  and  that  it  should  carry 
the  lading  to  destination  without  being  subjected  to  transfer 
or  undue  detention  en  route  on  account  of  physical  defects  or 
other  causes,  and  this  regardless  of  the  difficulties  the  road 
has  to  overcome  or  the  expense  incident  thereto.  From  a  rail- 
way standpoint,  the  answer  would  be  that  perfect  car  distribu- 
tion would  serve  the  largest  practicable  fiumber  of  people  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  and  at  a  miniynum  cost  jar  the 
service. 

Before  intelligent  distribution  can  be  made  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  know  what  you  have  to  distribute,  where  it  is 
wanted,  for  what  purpose,  where  it  is  to  go.  If  the  conditions 
arc  such  that  if  the  freight  is  loaded,  can  it  be  moved  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  promptness?  Then  comes  the  question 
of  how  best  to  serve  the  largest  number  with  the  least  ex- 
pense and  delay. 

To  the  layman  it  might  seem  an  easy  matter  to  determine 
where  the  empty  cars  are,  and  their  condition.  But  it  is  not 
so  in  practice,  particularly  on  the  larger  roads,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  business  is  done.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  practi- 
cally none  of  the  trunk  lines'  car  reports  account  for  over  85 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cars  on  their  line.  The  majority  of  them 
account  for  much  less.  But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us 
assume  the  reports  account  for  85  per  cent,  of  the  cars.  On  a 
road  having,  say  .J0,000  cars  on  its  rails,  this  would  be  7,500 
cars  unreported.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  of  these  un- 
reported cars  are  available  for  distribution  or  use,  because 
many  of  them  are  under  load,  loading  or  unloading.  But  there 
is  more  likelihood  of  empty  cars  being  unreported  than  cars 
in  other  service,  because  loaded  cars  are  usually  accomjianicd 
by  hilling  which  can  easily  be  checked  in  an  otlice,  and  the 
cars  loading  and  unloading  on  industry  or  team  tracks  are 
more  carefully  checked  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  yards, 
on  account  of  the  dennirragc  feature  in  connection  therewith 
that  may  accrue  on  them.  Jt  is  fretjuently  much  easier  to  sit 
in  the  yard  oO'ice  and  guess  at  the  number  an<l  kind  of  empties 
on  hand  than  to  get  accurate  information,  and  it  is  safer  for 
the  yard  office  to  underestimate  than  to  overestiniate,  for  if  it 
•were  called  on  to  bill  the  cars  on  an  order  it  might  be  em- 
barrassing to  explain  what  became  of  the  equipment.  Then, 
too,  some  division  otVicers  prefer  a  surplus  of  equipment  to 
protect   their   local    reiiuirements   in   order   to   avoid   e.xplaining 
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\\U\  >;trs  arc  not  fiiniislnMl,  nn;ir<ll<>,s  ,,i  th,-  1.1,1  ih.it  ,,11 
adj.uciit  division  may  in  reality  lie  NulTtiinn  Krcatly  for  r»|uip- 
jui-nl,  on  iiiconnt  of  ilic  rnulirinK  of  more  corrot  report!* 
from  such  otlu-r  division. 

W  ith  reports  as  above  cited,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  ;Ml  per 
cent,  of  the  unreported  cars  arc  empty.  makiuK  'J.'J.MI  emp«y 
cars  wtiicli  catniut  i)e  distril)nted.  Now.  an  averaKe  trunk  line 
having  50,000  cars  on  its  rails  will  load  appro.ximately  ,'>,(I00 
cars  per  day.  and  during  the  Inisy  season  its  reports  will 
prohalily  show  a  shortage  of  1,000  to  2,000  cars  per  day.  lUit 
what    would    the    situation    be    if    its    reports    were    correctly 

■HJered?      .\    snrphis   of  250   cars. 

I  he  next  part  of  tlie  car  report  is  not  iiuirely  under  ihc 
control  of  ihc  railways.  Human  nature  is  very  much  alike  the 
world  over,  .md  when  thiiiRs  arc  scarce  there  is  always  an 
abnormal  demand,  and  this  holds  true  in  the  case  of  cars 
ordered  by  shippers;  they  are  prone  to  order  more  cars  than 
liicy  can  load.  Orders  for  25  to  50  per  cent,  more  equipment 
than  could  actually  be  loaded  is  not  an  unusual  condition 
during  times  of  heavy  business.  I'roni  large  centers,  where 
there  is  much  competition,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  an 
order  for  100  cars  of  a  given  commodity  to  move  is  given  to 
four  or  five  roads.  If  none  of  the  roads  could  fill  the  order 
promptly,  the  sum  of  their  reports  would  indicate  a  shortage 
of  500  cars  to  move  100  carloads  of  business. 

Under  tlie  conditions  cited  above,  who  can  say  that  the 
railways  of  the  country,  as  a  whole  do  not  own  enough 
equipment?  Simply  because  a  shipper  is  unable  to  obtain 
and  load  all  the  cars  he  orders  within  a  given  time  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  there  is  a  "car  shortage"  in  the  sense 
that  the  road  serving  him  has  insuflicient  equipment.  As  an 
illustration,  a  certain  road  in  the  southwest  during  the  fall 
of  1907  (when  it  was  alleged  there  was  the  greatest  "car 
shortage"  in  the  history  of  the  road)  had,  during  a  given 
month,  an  average  of  7,800  cars  on  its  line  per  day.  The 
tame  road  in  the  same  territory  in  the  same  month  of  the 
year  1909,  with  26  per  cent,  less  equipment  on  its  line  each 
day,  made  55  per  cent,  more  car  miles  than  it  did  in  1907. 
I'l  the  face  of  such  facts,  would  anyone  say  that  the  trouble 
with  that  road  in  1907  was  a  "car  shortage"?  What  it 
probably  suffered  most  from  was  too  many  cars  in  proportion 
TO  its  other  facilities,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  if  empty 
cars  had  been  taken  from  that  section,  so  as  to  have  enabled 
them  to  circulate  more  freely,  it  would  have  resulted  in 
enabling  a  larger  volume  of  tonnage  to  be  moved.  As  a  student 
of  transportation  problems,  the  view  I  now  hold  is  that  the 
roads  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  have  too  many  cars  in 
proportion  to  their  other  facilities  for  handling  them.  As 
the  strength  of  a  chain  is  its  weakest  link,  so  also  is  a  road's 
strength  dependent  upon  adequate  terminals,  good  track,  suffi- 
cient side  tracks,  ample  motive  power,  with  the  accent  on  the 
"ample."  A  deficiency  in  any  one  of  these  factors  may  cause 
delays  to  equipment  which  will  offset  any  increase  in  equipment 
units  that  may  be  made. 

As  neither  the  shipper  nor  the  railway  man  knows  definitely 
very  far  in  advance  just  what  the  car  requirements  are  going 
to  be — aside  from  the  uncertainty  attending  the  basic  com- 
modity, agricultural  products,  due  to  the  elements — the  mill  man, 
the  coal  operator  and  the  manufacturer  on  any  given  road 
usually  have  an  exaggerated  idea  as  to  the  output  of  their 
respective  plants,  which  is  natural,  as  they  would  prefer  a 
surplus  of  equipment  to  a  shortage,  particularly  as  they  do  not 
directly  feel  the  effect  of  interest  and  insurance  on.  and  depre- 
ciation and  maintenance  of,  idle  equipment.  A  moment's 
thought  on  the  subject,  however,  must  convince  one  that  a 
surplus  of  equipment  ultimately  means  a  narrower  margin 
between  earnings  and  expenses,  and  that  the  best  manner  in 
which  to  level  up  is  by  providing  a  more  uniform  traffic 
instead  of  trying  to  move  a  large  part  of  it  in  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year,  and  during  that  portion  of  the  year  when. 


on  aiiount  of  weather  conditions,  the  d.llicultics  ;ind  cost  of 
uprrntion  arc  the  grralest  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that 
the  i|uc<iiiiin  of  incrcaniiiK  efpiipmrnt  Hhould  be  left  to  the 
railway  m.-iii*  judRmpnl,  and  that  m  forming  such  judgment 
he  would  need  lo  have  a  larKc  amount  of  data  accurately  com- 
piled ?io  tlint  he  cotih!  consider  at  leant  Ihc  questions  which 
follow : 

I»  Ihc  equipment  properly  proportioned  to  the  motive  power? 

Is  it  properly  proporf-oned  a^  to  kin.ls  of  cars  to  meet  the 
Irallic  conditions  of  this  particular  road? 

Is  the  physical  rondilion  of  the  ruacl  such  that  it  will  ni:il:i- 
practicable  reasonably  prompt  mr)vcmcnt  of  trains? 

Arc  the  terminal  facilities  adequate? 

Arc  passing  tracks  long  enough  and  sufficiently  frequent? 

Is  the  water  supply  ample  and  satisfactory? 

Is  the  traffic  uniform  throughout  the  year,  or  is  it  spas- 
modic? What  are  the  widest  variations  from  month  to  month, 
and  arc  these  variations  confined  to  a  limited  area,  or  are  they 
general? 

During  heavy  business,  what  is  the  prevailing  direction  of 
traffic,  and  what  per  cent,  greater  is  such  business  over  the 
light  traffic? 

What  is  the  density  of  passenger  train  miles  as  compared 
with  that  of  freight  train  miles? 

Are  the  facilities  ample  for  keeping  motive  power  and  cars  in 
repair? 

Is  the  road  one  which  originates  most  of  its  traffic,  or  is  it 
a  receiving  or  an  intermediate  road?  Numerous  considerations 
are  necessary,  according  to  the  category  into  which  the  road 
falls. 

What  is  the  average  haul?  As  this  decreases  with  a  short- 
ening of  the  distance  between  producing  and  consuming  centers, 
it  means  a  larger  equipment  to  handle  the  business,  other  factors 
remaining  the  same,  on  account  of  the  increased  number  of  de- 
lays incident  to  loading  and  unloading. 

The  kind  of  car  has  much  to  do  with  the  relative  efficiency 
obtained.  The  tendency  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
toward  equipment  which  can  be  universally  used  instead  of 
toward  special  classes,  as  this  means  less  empty  mileage,  al- 
though it  may  occasionally  mean  a  little  more  inconvenience  to 
the  patrons. 

If  a  long  haul  is  involved,  the  question  of  transfer  facilities 
at  terminals  should  be  considered;  also  the  commodities,  as 
many  patrons  will  not  permit  their  freight  to  be  transferred 
and  continue  giving  you  the  business. 

The  commodities  handled  are  also  a  vital  factor  as  to  the 
number  of  units  required,  heavy  coal-carrying  lines  requiring 
more  units  in  proportion  than  lines  carrying  large  quantities  of 
merchandise,  stock,  fruit  and  packing  house  products,  etc. 

THE  CAR  distributor's  OFFICE. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  every-day  working  of  a  well-regu- 
lated division  office  with  reference  to  the  car  distribution,  the 
duties  in  connection  with  which  are  manifold,  and  should  be 
executed  by  high-grade  talent.  An  inexperienced,  careless  or 
indifferent  man  in  this  position  can,  by  the  issuance  of  one  or 
two  improper  orders,  waste  more  money  than  his  salary  would 
amount  to  in  a  year. 

It  is  the  custom  of  most  roads  to  have  a  telegraph  car 
report  wired  to  the  division  offices  in  the  afternoon  between 
2  and  6  p.  m.,  it  being  tabulated  and  classified  by  the  receiv- 
ing operator  on  forms  provided  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  aid 
the  distributer  in  readily  locating  his  surplus  or  shortage  of 
any  particular  kind  or  class  of  equipment.  This  report  should 
then  be  cross-footed,  balanced,  summarized  for  the  division 
or  sub-division,  as  required,  and  the  totals  transmitted  to  the 
general  office  in  such  details  as  may  be  necessary.  This  report 
should  account  for  all  the  cars  on  the  road,  regardless  of  the 
service  or  condition  they  may  be  in. 

In  addition   to  the  regular  car  report,  most  divisions  obtain 
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a  partial  car  report  by  wire  at  7  a.  m.,  showing  the  loads  and 
empties  on  hand  for  movement,  their  wants  and  any  special  in- 
formation needed  by  the  distributer. 

The  afternoon  report  is  used  by  the  distributer  in  placing 
orders  for  the  movement  of  cars  during  the  night  and  lining 
them  up  for  the  local  trains  the  following  morning,  while  the 
morning  line-up  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  closer  to  the 
movement  and  having  proper  disposition  made  of  cars  which 
are  ready  for  movement  when  locals  reach  such  stations. 

In  addition  to  the  telegraph  car  report,  a  daily  mail  car  report 
is  made  by  all  stations  excepting  large  terminals,  showing  in 
detail  the  car  numbers,  initials,  date  of  arrival  (lined  up  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  length  of  time  the  car  has  been  at  the  station, 
the  oldest  car  being  at  the  top  of  the  blank),  the  commodities 
they  are  loaded  with,  an  analysis  of  the  car's  detention  at  the 
station;  if  a  foreign  car,  its  home  route,  and  forwarding  ref- 
erence if  forwarded  during  the  period  covered  by  the  report ;  the 
home  route  information  referred  to  being  obtained  by  a  special 
card  which  accompanies  all  foreign  cars  in  their  movement 
over  the  road,  so  that  in  the  event  the  distributer  cannot  give  the 
car  a  proper  load,  it  can  be  disposed  of  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  empty  mileage. 

In  the  case  of  foreign  cars  on  hand  which  an  agent  cannot 
load  in  accordance  with  instructions,  a  special  form  is  used 
to  give  the  distributor  full  information  as  to  its  initials,  number, 
home  route,  etc.,  so  he  can  order  it  to  some  other  part  of  the 
division  in  the  event  that  a  proper  load  can  there  be  obtained, 
or  if  he  cannot  utilize  the  car,  he  consolidates  the  wires  from 
various  agents  into  one  message  and  asks  the  general  officer 
distributing  equipment  for  instructions.  The  general  officer  in 
such  case  either  orders  the  car  to  another  division  for  loading, 
orders  it  home,  or  arranges  with  some  other  road  to  accept 
it  and  move  it  home,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  save  an  abnormal 
empty  mileage. 

The  mail  car  reports  are  then  checked  to  see  that  all  are 
received,  that  they  are  properly  made  out,  that  the  distributors 
orders  are  being  carried  out,  as  he  can  readily  ascertain  what 
kind  of  cars  are  applied  and  the  commodities  loaded.  They 
should  be  particularly  scrutinized  to  see  that  the  proper  kinds 
of  cars  are  being  utilized;  for  example,  stock  cars  are  moving 
west  empty,  box  cars  are  moving  east  empty;  a  shipper  orders  a 
box  car  to  load  brick  or  tile.  To  furnish  a  box  car  under  such 
circumstances  means  a  cross-haul  of  equipment.  In  many  in- 
stances the  shipper  does  not  really  care  what  kind  of  a  car  he 
gets,  but  merely  orders  a  box  car  because  he  knows  there  are 
lots  of  them  empty  going  over  the  road.  Another  example: 
Mine  props  are  frequently  loaded  in  box  or  stock  cars  which 
normally  arc  en  route  to  the  mines.  There  are  many  such 
instances  as  these;  failure  to  make  proper  use  of  them  is  what 
frequently  makes  car  shortage  more  acute,  and  increases  the 
cost  of  conducting  transportation.  Just  how  much  the  increase 
caused  is  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  after  eliminating  fixed  charges, 
I  believe  it  safe  to  figure  it  would  cost  the  average  road  2%i  to  ^ 
cents  per  empty  car  mile.  If,  then,  this  factor,  or  any  other 
that  any  particular  road  determines  as  its  average  for  such  ser- 
vice, is  used,  and  the  empty  car  mileage  analyzed  carefully,  I 
think  it  will  surprise  many  officials  to  know  what  this  itoin  on 
their  road  amounts  to.  • 

The  tracing  end  of  the  car  distributor's  work  is  no  small 
item.  As  a  rule,  when  business  is  light,  cars  mavc  promptly,  and 
information  covering  their  movement  is  more  fluickly  available, 
and  the  tracing  in  proportion  to  the  total  business  handled  is 
much  lighter.  But  in  the  fall,  when  business  is  heavy  and 
weather  interferences  cause  the  movemriit  to  slow  up,  the  ship- 
pers expect  the  same  service  and  prompt  information,  resulting 
in  an  increased  number  of  tracers  in  proportion  to  the  business. 
Fn  tracing  a  car  from  the  general  office  full  information  is 
iisu,illy  given  regarding  it  in  the  message,  namely,  the  initial, 
number,  contents,  destination  and  date  into  a  given  station. 
Now,  by  referring  to  the  mail  car  report,  which  should  be  filed 


m  a  vertical  index  number,  by  having  the  date  it  moved  into 
such  station,  it  can  readily  be  located  if  still  on  hand,  or  the 
forwarding  information  obtained  without  the  necessity  of  tele- 
graphing the  agent.  Large  terminals  keep  an  index  record  of 
all  cars,  with  arrival  and  forwarding  reference, .which  can  be 
obtained  in  a  moment's  time.  The  files  covering  transfers  are 
usually  kept  according  to  the  ending  number,  using  either  the 
vertical  system  or  a  series  of  pigeon  holes,  separated  into  10  or 
100  compartments,  according  to  the  volume  of  business  being 
handled. 

The  diversion  of  traffic  in  transit,  particularly  fruit  or  per- 
ishable commodities,  requires  a  lot  of  care  and  attention,  as 
failure  to  effect  a  diversion  once  accepted  frequently  results  in 
very  expensive  claims. 

Daily  advice  must  be  given  the  general  officer  distributing 
the  equipment  of  cars  applied  on  orders. 

The  handling  of  each  class  of  car  has  its  own  peculiarities. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  further  ahead  of  stock  car  orders 
than  of  orders  for  most  equipment.  The  distribution  of  coal 
cars  in  a  minmg  territory  is  an  entirely  different  proposition 
from  distributing  box  cars  for  a  lumber  or  grain  territory.  In 
the  general  office  all  orders  are  given  a  number  and  advices  tabu- 
lated until  the  order  is  filled.  A  "log"  book  is  kept  and  notations 
made  currently  where  unusual  conditions  occur  preventing  the 
carrying  out  of  any  particular  order  of  importance. 

The  detail  car  reports  are  tabulated  in  the  telegraph  office  as 
received,  so  that  detail  comparisons  may  be  quickly  made  for  any 
particular  division.  For  example,  we  know  in  a  general  way 
that  the  interchange  of  cars  between  connections  and  to  and 
from  connecting  divisions  about  offset  each  other;  hence,  if  the 
reports  show  a  loss  or  gain  of  500  or  more  cars,  we  can  readily 
see  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  reports,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  wires  being  down  and  a  report  being 
incomplete,  or  an  error  made  in  telegraphing. 

Extreme  care  has  to  be  used  in  placing  a  general  order  affect- 
ing several  divisions  to  so  word  it  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
misunderstanding.  While  it  may  appear  simple  to  the  one  issu- 
ing it,  it  would  not  be  to  a  new  yard  clerk.  I  recall  an  incident 
in  this  connection  where,  owing  to  a  congestion  on  a  certain 
section  of  a  road,  it  was  desired  to  divert  some  traffic  via  another 
gateway,  and  an  order  was  issued  accordingly  by  the  traffic  de- 
partment. A  yard  clerk  took  it  to  apply  on  empty  refrigerators 
and  billed  them  accordingly.  It  just  cost  $833  and  16,500  unnec- 
essary empty  car-miles  to  get  the  cars  back  in  their  proper  place. 

The  checking  of  an  empty  cross-haul  in  the  general  office  is 
done  in  a  slightly  different  way  than  by  the  local  car  distributor. 
The  road  should  be  sub-divided  according  to  train  terminals,  or 
at  shorter  intervals,  if  branch  lines  radiate  between  them,  and 
such  branches  do  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  total  business. 
The  emi)ty  car-miles  should  be  computed  by  classes  and  direction, 
keeping  all  of  one  direction  together;  the  clerk  tabulating  the 
information  checking  to  see  that  box  cars  do  not  move  east  and 
west  over  the  same  sub-division  on  approximately  the  same  dates. 
If  he  finds  such  a  condition,  an  inspection  of  the  wheel  report 
indicates  whether  the  car  moving  opposite  to  the  regular  move- 
ment was  "bad  order"  and  en  route  to  shops;  if  not,  a  memo- 
randum is  given  the  chief  car  distributor,  who  may  know  of  some 
reason  for  such  a  movement,  and  if  he  does  not,  the  division 
officer's  attention  is  called  to  it  at  the  time  and  an  explanation 
made.  Continually  watching  and  calling  these  cases  to  their 
attention  keeps  them  on  the  alert,  as  it  is  easier  to  prevent  mis- 
takes by  watching  the  matter  currently  than  to  "explain  why" 
later  on.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  totals  are  checked  and  any 
unusual  conditions  poinleil  out  and  comments  requested,  the  in- 
formation being  sent  to  all  interested  officials. 

It  is  important  for  the  officer  distributing  equipment  to  know 
the  direction  the  greatest  volume  of  traffic  is  moving,  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  deflect  empties  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  take 
advantage  of  a  short  route,  either  over  his  own  or  a  foreign  line 
if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  down 
expenses.     A  large  amount  of  money  is  wasted  in  making  long. 
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circuiloiis  tin|)i\  li.iiils.  wlii-ii  hy  ilip  paymriit  of  a  cash  coniidcra- 
tioii  tin-  cars  loulil  l)c  sent  via  a  fiirtiRH  line  to  the  point  required 
with  much  less  expense  and  delay.  Hut  tlir  Ica^t  cxpcntivc 
iiiclhoi!  of  haniltinK'  a  car  is  fre(|uently  overlooked  Rather  than 
pay  money  to  sonic  connection  who  uiiKlit  make  money  by  han- 
dling the  cars,  they  are  often  hauled  long  journeys  and  a  large 
amount  needlessly  expended  in  "conducting  transportation." 

The  general  oflicer  in  charge  of  di^triliutinn  should  al.so  watch 
the  tralhc  being  loaded  with  reference  to  the  kin<l  of  cars,  as 
in  many  instances  tlic  division  man  would  have  no  way  of  finding 
out  that  the  furnishing  of  a  certain  class  of  car  in  his  territory 
was  not  best  for  the  road  as  a  whole.  For  examples,  potatoes 
move  a  part  of  the  year  in  refrigerators  from  tlic  north  to  the 
south;  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  movement  of  cotton  to  the 
northern  points.  By  utilizing  the  refrigerators  for  loading  the 
cotton  northbound,  exceptionally  good  mileage  with  a  minimum 
percentage  of  it  empty  is  obtained.  At  other  seasons,  before 
cotton  begins  to  move,  watermelons  move  from  the  south  to  the 
north,  and  by  using  such  cars  with  the  ventilators  open,  the 
melons  reach  destination  in  better  shape  probably  than  if  loaded 
in  stock  cars,  where  tlu'\  are  subject  to  being  "|)Iugged"  by  the 
hoboes. 

It  frcciueiitly  happens  that  lack  of  repair  facilities  make  it 
necessary  to  move  bad  order  cars  with  the  current  of  traffic 
to  a  repair  point,  and  at  the  same  time  move  empty  cars  into 
a- terminal  to  provide  for  outbound  loading.  When  this  occasion 
arises  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  select  the  kind  of  cars 
which  will  decrease  this  cross-haul  to  a  miniuiuiii. 

IMl'OKTANT    ECONOMIKS. 

The  question  of  transferring  long-haul  business  is  a  very 
important  one.  particularly  on  the  trunk  lines,  it  being  a  very 
dithcult  one  to  handle.  A  large  number  of  shippers  will  not 
permit  their  business  to  be  routed  via  a  line  which  makes  a 
practice  of  transferring.  Many  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to' 
file  a  claim  for  damages  immediately  upon  ascertaining  that  a 
transfer  has  been  effected.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  what  a  good  part  of  the  shippers'  complaint  is  well  founded, 
due  primarily  to  the  railways  neglecting  to  supervise  the  trans- 
ferring to  see  that  it  is  properly  done.  As  a  general  proposi- 
tion, however,  it  would  seem  that  the  question  of  transfer  is 
one  in  which  the  shipper  should  not  be  interested.  When  a 
road  signs  a  bill  of  lading  for  a  car  of  freight  in  good  condi- 
tion it  is  in  duty  bound  to  deliver  the  freight  in  the  same  con- 
dition at  destination,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  transporta- 
tion is  effected  is  immaterial.  As  an  illustration  of  what  this 
means  to  the  carriers,  an  intermediate  carrier,  say  1,200  miles 
long,  is  offered  at  Chicago  a  carload  of  freight  in  an  eastern 
line  car,  destined  to  California.  The  commodity  is  such  that 
with  reasonable  care  it  could  be  transferred  for,  say,  $3,  and 
delay  the  car  one  day  in  doing  the  work.  The  intermediate 
carrier  has  empty  refrigerator  cars  moving  to  California,  to  be 
used  in  eastbound  fruit  business;  furthermore,  it  has  no  east- 
bound  loading  for  the  eastern  line  car.  To  make  the  transfer 
would  save  it  2,400  empty  car  miles,  which  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
2%  cents  per  car  mile,  w-ould  mean  $G0,  less  the  expense  for 
transfer,  the  per  diem  while  car  is  being  transferred,  and  any 
claims  that  might  arise.  Rut  on  a  large  number  of  commodities 
this  saving  cannot  be  effected,  for  the  reason  that  if  a  road 
should  transfer  the  goods  it  would  lose  the  shipper's  business 
entirely  to  some  other  road  which  would  not  transfer.  Under 
such  conditions,  however,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  an 
economic  waste  which  should  be  eliminated. 

Another  illustration  of  the  economy  of  transferring  is  brought 
to  mind.  Suppose  a  large  shipment  of  rails  from  the  east  mov- 
ing in  low-side  gondolas,  destined  southwest.  On  the  division 
where  they  were  received  empty  stock  cars  were  being  sent 
southwest  for  stock  loading.  Owing  to  extreme  heat  and  labor 
conditions  the  cost  of  transferring  was  very  high,  about  $0 
per  car.  But  this  was  a  nominal  cost  compared  with  cost  for 
cross-hauling  coal  and  stock  cars  to  the  extent  of  1,000  miles. 


Inatmiich  an  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  total  traffic 
moved  is  company  material,  the  question  of  actual  cost  of 
transporting  it,  at  well  as  the  best  time  to  move  it,  is  a  very 
important  matter  to  be  watched  by  the  distributing  officer.. 
A  knowledge  of  the  essential  factors  of  cost,  excluding  fixed 
charges,  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  obtaine<l  by  divisions, 
separated  as  between  conducting  transportatif>n,  freight  car 
repairs  and  per  diem,  for  conditions  arise  when  one  or  more 
factors  enter  into  the  proposition.  As  an  illustration,  lumber 
is  «Iesircd  for  use,  say  at  Kansas  City.  A  purchasing  depart- 
ment desiring  to  make  a  showing  for  its  own  department  may 
solicit  bids  from  Oregon,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  anrl 
take  the  lowest  bidder.  But  if  to  the  cost  of  the  lumber  is 
added  a  transportation  charge  for  the  movement  to  Kan.sas 
City,  considering  the  factors  as  outlined  above,  it  might  be 
that  the  highest  bidder's  product  would  in  reality  be  the 
cheapest  for  the  road,  as  it  might  be  hauled  over  divisions 
the  operating  cost  of  which  is  very  low  as  compared  with  that 
of  others,  and  in  addition  move  opposite  to  the  direction  of 
traffic,  utilizing  cars  which  would  otherwise  move  empty,  in  which 
latter  case  the  cost  of  freight  car  repairs  and  per  diem  should 
not  be  included. 

Then,  too,  the  question  of  moving  and  storing  at  points  of 
consumption  railway  supplies  such  as  lumber,  ties,  steel  and 
particularly  coal,  at  a  time  when  commercial  tonnage  is  Ight, 
will  materially  aid  in  equalizing  traffic  on  the  road,  and  it 
seems  to  me  would  appeal  to  the  coal  operator  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  could  afford  to  sell  the  railways  the  coal  for 
enough  less  to  oflf.set  the  extra  cost  of  handling,  interest  and 
depreciation,  as  it  would  equalize  his  production,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  mining  is  similar  to  the  railway  business 
with  respect  to  decreasing  the  cost  with  uniform  tonnage. 

The  above  arc  samples  of  problems  which  should  be  care- 
fully studied  and  I  believe  indicate  the  complexity  of  the 
situation  in  determining  efficiency.  It  is  a  relatively  easy  mat- 
ter to  order  empty  cars  from  one  part  of  a  road  to  another 
and  thereby  obtain  a  high  average  mileage  per  car  per  day, 
or  a  low  car  rental  unit,  making  a  nice  showing  for  the 
car  service  department,  but  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
such  a  showing  means  the  best  net  results  for  the  road  as  a 
whole.  The  results  can  only  properly  be  judged  in  relation 
to  traffic  requirements,  ratio  of  empty  mileage,  facilities  at 
terminals,  power  situation,  bad  order  conditions,  etc. 

To  summarize,  then,  an  effective  car  service  department's  re- 
quirements arc  about  as  follows : 

(1)  A  carefully  worked  out  system  of  reports  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  road,  with  sufficient  force  and  authority 
to  see  that  the  system  is  followed. 

(2)  Thorough  organization,  building  it  upon  the  basis  of 
having  it  as  flexible  as  possible,  and  working  toward  the  end 
of  having  full  use  made  of  information  at  hand  without  having 
to  ask  division  or  local  offices  for  data  which  have  once  been 
furnished,  and  of  handling  all  matters  in  the  regular  channel. 

(3)  The  hearty  co-operation  of  and  close  working  with  the 
traffic,  fuel  and  purchasing  departments. 

(4)  A  knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  road,  in- 
cluding its  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  characteristics. 

(a)  Physical.— To  avoid  issuing  absurd  or  impracticable  or- 
ders, as  the  issuance  of  such  tends  toward  a  loss  of  respect. 

(b)  .\fcntal—To  know  to  what  extent  each  division  may 
be  relied  upon  to  figure  ahead  on  its  own  wants  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  peculiar  local  conditions  to  relieve  a  situation. 

(c)  Spiritual.— To  know  where  there  is  the  real  co-operative 
spirit,  wjiich  knowledge  assures  that  orders  issued  to  a  division 
where  it  exists  will  be  acted  upon  promptly  with  an  idea  of 
being  made  effective  without  their  having  to  be  checked  up. 
As  the  human  clement  is  such  a  potent  factor,  the  friendship 
or  acquaintance  of  the  man  on  the  ground  is  an  invaluable 
asset. 

(5)  Eternal  vigilance  and  patience  without  end  everlasting- 
checking  of  details. 
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NEW    TA^J;<    CAR. 

Tlic  Chicago  Steel  Car  Co.,  Ihirvcy,  111.,  lias  designed  and 
built  a  new  tank  car  which  has  the  same  capacity  as  the  standard 
car.  8.000  gals.  The  feature  in  which  it  differs  from  other  tank 
cars   is  in   making  the  portion  at   the  bottom   i>f  tlic  tank   from 


car  which  is  illustrated  has  through  center  sills  of  15  in.,  33  lb. 
clianneis,  the  upper  flanges  of  which  extend  inside  the  car  clear 
to  the  heads  (Fig.  1),  while  the  lower  flanges  from  the  body 
bolster  to  the  end  sill  are  cut  away  and  replaced  by  channel 
draft  sills  on  the  outside  riveted  to  the  body  bolster  casting  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.     These  inside  channels  are  braced  laterally  by 


Fig.    1 — Interior    View    of   Tank   Car,    Plan    A,   with    15-Inch    Center  Sills. 


the  bolster  to  the  end  sill  flat,  allowing  the  cylindrical  portion 
between  the  bolsters  to  drop  down  to  the  lower  level  of  the 
draft  sills.  This  lessens  the  height  of  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  loaded  car  18  in.,  and.  besides  preventing  rocking,   which  is 


Fig.    2 — Draft    Sills    and     Body    Bolster    of    Tank    Car. 

characteristic  of  the  liigh  tank  car,  the  design  lends  itself  to  tin 

construction  of  a  strong  underframc,  especially  at  the  draft  sills. 

The  tank  is  84  in.  in   diameter;   the   upper  shcet.s  are   V4   in. 

thick,   llie   hc.-ids    I'.i   in.   and   the   lower   sheet    'i   in.     The   sample 


three  heavy  flanged  angles  4  in.  .x  G  in.  .\  %  in.,  with  gusset 
plates  connected  to  the  tank.  They  also  have  tie  plates  6  in. 
wide  between  and  beyond  these  lateral  braces.  The  flat  bottom 
of  the  tank  from  the  bolster  to  the  end  is  a  sheet  Vj>  in.  thick 
and  makes  a  strong  construction  for  the  attachment  of  the  draft 
sills ;  the  latter  abut  against  the  large  steel  casting,  which  forms 
the  body  bolster  and  provides  a  projecting  flange  for  ample 
rivet  area  in  the  attachment  of  the  draft  sills.  The  bolster  cast- 
ing also  serves  to  support  the  brackets  for  the  running  boards. 
The  outer  ends  of  these  brackets  are  attached  to  6  in.  channels 
which  form  the  side  sills  and  support  the  running  boards.  The 
car  as  thus  constructed,  which  may  be  designated  as  Plan  "A," 
weighs,  with  the  standard  M.  C  P..  40-ton  arch  bar  trucks, 
U,120  lbs. 

Other  forms  for  the  central  portion  of  ttie  underframe  have 
licen  designed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  weight  of  the 
ar,  and  in  Plan  "B"  (Fig.  3)  8-in.  channels,  25.2  lb.  per  foot, 
have  been  substituted  for  the  15-in.  channels. 

I  he  third  plan,  "C"  (Fig.  4),  eliminates  the  center  sills  en- 
lirely,  an<l  the  body  bolster  casting  (Fig.  5)  is  modified  to  pro- 
vide a  large  flange  extending  toward  the  center  of  the  car  and 
having  a  large  riveting  area.  The  flat  sheet  is  extended  30  in. 
beyond  the  bolster  and  is  bent  down  and  riveted  to  the  circular 
portion  of  the  shell,  forming  a  tension  member  over  the  bolster 
.md  strengthening  the  bottom  sheet.  The  M.  C.  B.  rules  require 
■jO  sq.  in.  of  sectional  area  in  the  bottom  sheet  of  tank  cars, 
while  the  plan  here  described  provides  62'-j  sq.  in.  The  design 
i)f  plan  "C"  is  intended  to  overcome  the  objections  which  may 
be  made  to  the  use  of  structural  shapes  for  sills  inside  the  car, 
as  they  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  residue  which  is  difticult 
to  clean  and  may  contaminate  the  higher  grade  oils.  The 
tendency  to  shear  rivets  in  a  construction  of  this  kind  will  be 
materially  lessened  by  the  use  of  friction  draft  gears,  and  the 
Cardwell  friction  draft  gear  is  used  on  this  car. 

In   the   further   development  of  the  steel   car  iinderfrnmcs   de- 


Flg.    3 — Interior    View   of    Tank   Car,    Plan    B.   with    8-Inch     Center   Sills. 
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Fig.  4 — Interior  of  Tank  Car.   Plan   C.  Without  Center  Sills. 
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Fig.   5  —  Body    Bolster  for  Tank  Car. 
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scribcil,  it  is  proposed  to  conslruct  a  sicci  imdcr frame  nomcwlial 
on  the  same  plan,  but  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  circular 
shell  ami  the  top  of  the  8-in.  chamicls  with  cross  timbers  for 
the  support  of  a  wooden  floor,  and  make  the  upper  struclurr  of 
the  car  like  a  box  car.  Such  a  car  could  be  used  for  grain  or 
flaxseed.  DesiRns  are  being  made  for  the  application  of  this 
form  of  tank  bottom  and  undcrframc  to  lucomoiivc  tenders;  it 
will  have  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  height  of  the  center  of 
gravity  and  will  prevent  derailments  due  to  this  as  well  as  by 
the  more  gradual  mcivenient  of  the  water  sidewisc  on  the  circular 
sheet.  These  improvements  were  designed  by  H.  C.  Priebe,  con- 
salting  engineer  tor  the  Cliicago  Steel  Car  Co. 

THE    BILLS  OF    LADING    CONTROVERSY. 


On  June  G,  after  three  years  of  discussion,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill  which  made  railway  companies  lia- 
ble for  the  acts  of  their  agents  in  issuing  all  bills  of  lading, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  agents  had  received  the  goods 
specified  in  the  hills  of  lading.  The  Senate  referred  the  bill  to 
the  Commitfee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  but  adjourned  June  18 
without  passing  it.  The  banking  interests,  and  especially  recently 
the  foreign  exchange  banks  of  New  York  City,  have  been  the  chief 
promoters  of  a  law  to  make  railway  companies  liable  for  the 
acts  of  their  agents  in  issuing  these  order  bills  of  lading,  and 
conferences  are  now  taking  place  between  the  bankers  and  rail- 
way men  at  which  it  is  expected  that  some  working  arrange- 
ments will  be  made.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
Freid'ander  case,  held  that  a  railway  company  was  not  liable, 
under  the  common  law,  for  unauthorized  acts  of  its  agent,  and 
that,  therefore,  since  the  agent  is  not  authorized  to  issue  a  bill 
of  lading  until  he  receives  the  goods  covered  by  the  bill  and 
has  himself  verified  the  proper  delivery  of  these  goods  (and 
every  one  who  deals  with  the  agents  knows  this)  the  railway 
company  could  not  be  held  liable  on  what  are  known  as  accom- 
modation bills  of  lading. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  total 
number  of  bills  of  lading  issued  by  the  railway  companies  that 
the  bankers  are  directly  interested  in.  It  is  estimated  that  only 
about  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  bills  of  lading  are  ship- 
pers' order  bills ;  the  remaining  98  per  cent,  are  what  are  known 
as  straight  bills  of  lading  and  are  non-negotiable.  Even  of  the 
negotiable  bills  of  lading  only  a  very  small  part  are  used  as  a 
basis  of  obtaining  credit,  and  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee,  which  were  being  held  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives bill  of  lading  bill,  just  before  the  closing  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  it  was  pretty  clearly  shown  that  the  real  grievance 
that  the  banks  had  was  in  regard  to  order  bills  of  lading  repre- 
senting cotton  shipments  destined  to  points  abroad,  although  they 
also  complained  of  grain  bills  for  export  shipments.  Nevertheless, 
the  volume  of  this  cotton  business  alone,  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents  involved,  is  so  great  that  the  question  is  an  e.xlremely  im- 
portant one  to  the  country.  The  failure  to  reach  an  under- 
standing on  this  matter  might  even  necessitate  shipments  of  gold 
to  Europe  at  a  time  when  the  same  money  was  badly  needed  in 
the  West  to  move  the  crops.  The  bankers,  for  instance,  testi- 
fied that  during  the  coming  cotton  season  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  finance  drafts  on  foreign  banking  houses  secured 
by  bills  of  lading  representing  cotton  shipments  amounting  to 
about  $600,000,000.  The  direct  profits  to  the  banks,  figured  on  a 
percentage  basis,  are  not  very  great  on  this  cotton  financing,  a 
delay  of  a  few  days  and  consequent  loss  of  interest  being  enough 
to  wipe  out  all  profit  on  the  transaction.  Nevertheless,  for  the 
proper  handling  of  the  cotton  crop  it  is  vitally  necessary  that 
the  banks  be  able  to  advance  this  money  without  too  great  risk, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  foreign  bank- 
ers shall  in  their  turn  be  willing  to  honor  drafts  drawn  on  them 
by  cotton  shippers  and  secured  by  bills  of  lading. 

The  direct  and  great  importance  to  the  railways  of  this  cotton 
bill  of  lading  question  lies  not  so  much  in  the  importance  of  the 
direct  question  involved,  that  is,  in   the  security  of  order  bills 


of  lading  for  cotton  »hipmcnt»,  as  in  the  possibilities  of  such 
general  Irgiilation  a*  was  threatened  by  the  .Stevens  bill  that 
was  pa.Hnrd  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  bill  did  not 
specify  any  particular  kind  of  bills  of  lading  on  which  the  rail- 
ways could  be  held  liable,  but  contained  the  sweeping  provision 
thai  railways  should  be  held  liable  on  all  bills  of  lading.  The 
bankers,  in  urging  the  Senate  committee  to  pass  the  House  bill, 
laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  credit  of  American  cotton 
shippers'  drafts  accompanied  by  bills  of  lading  had  been  thor- 
oughly undermined  by  the  recent  exposures  of  frauds  in  the 
Helton,  Tex.,  case,  the  recent  Albany  case,  and  the  Knight-Yanccy 
case.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  House  bill  would 
have  covered  but  one  of  these  three  cases. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  financing  the  cotton  crop  is  some- 
what as  follows:  A  local  firm  sends  representatives  out  through 
the  cotton  districts,  and  these  representatives  buy  up,  for  cash, 
shipments  of  cotton  from  the  cotton  raisers.  The  shipments 
move  from  the  plantation  to  the  compress  on  bills  of  lading  which 
may  be  used,  and  in  many  cases  are  used,  by  the  agents  of  the 
cotton  firms  to  obtain  cash  from  the  local  banks  to  be  used  in 
buying  more  cotton  from  the  planters.  When  the  cotton  arrives 
at  the  compresses,  in  many  cases  owned  by  the  railways,  the 
local  b'lls  of  lading  are,  or  should  be,  surrendered  in  exchange 
for  compress  receipts,  which  are  in  turn  exchanged  for  foreign 
order  bills  of  lading  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  cotton  shipping 
firm  and  calling  for  the  shipment  of  the  cotton  to  Liverpool  or 
some  other  foreign  city.  These  bills  of  lading  are  attached  to  a 
draft  drawn  by  the  cotton  shipping  firm  on  a  Liverpool  bank, 
for  instance,  and  this  draft,  with  its  bills  of  lading,  is  in  turn 
attached  to  a  b  II  of  exchange  on  New  York,  on  which  the  local 
Texas  or  Mississippi  bank  advances  money  to  the  cotton  ship- 
ping firm.  These  two  drafts,  the  one  drawn  on  New  York  being 
endorsed  by  the  local  bank,  are  sent  on  to  the  local  bank's  corre- 
spondent in  New  York  City,  where  the  New  York  bank  pays  its 
correspondent's  draft.  This  closes  the  transaction  as  far  as  the 
local  bank  is  concerned;  its  liability  has  been  canceled  and  it 
has  received  the  money  that  it  advanced  to  the  cotton  shipper. 
The  New  York  bank  is  now  in  the  position  of  having  advanced 
the  money  to  the  cotton  shipper  direct,  and  holds  as  security  a 
draft  on  a  Liverpool  bank  with  bills  of  lading  attached.  It  then 
ships  the  draft  with  the  bills  of  lading  to  Liverpool,  and  when 
the  Liverpool  firm  has  accepted  the  draft  the  New  York  bank's 
liability  does  not  cease.  He  simply  has  the  added  protection 
of  the  foreign  banker's  acceptance.  But  between  the 
time  that  the  New  York  bank  has  paid  its  correspon- 
dent's draft  and  the  time  that  the  Liverpool  bank  ac- 
cepts the  draft  drawn  on  it  by  the  cotton  shipper  the 
New  York  bank  is  responsible  for  the  entire  amount  that  has 
been  advanced,  and  has  as  its  only  security  the  bills  of  lading. 
The  difficulty  at  present  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  New  York 
banks  don't  want  to  assume  this  responsibility,  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  foreign  bankers  have  become  so  suspicious  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  bills  of  lading  that  they  refuse  to  accept 
drafts  unless  the  American  bankers  will  virtually  guarantee  the 
genuineness  of  these  bills. 

The  bills  of  lading  may  be  worthless;  first,  because,  although 
issued  by  the  proper  representative  of  a  railway,  they  do  not 
represent  actual  cotton  that  the  agent  has  ever  received.  This 
may  be  because  the  cotton  shipper  was  dishonest  and  succeeded 
in  tricking  the  agent  into  issuing  bills  of  lading  against  shipments 
which  were  never  delivered,  or  it  may  result  from  a  shipper's 
getting  a  bill  of  lading  for  cotton  which  he  fully  intended  to 
deliver  to  the  agent  but  for  some  reason  was  unable  to.  In 
either  case  the  bill  of  lading  itself  is  apparently  genuine.  A  dif- 
ferent situation  arises  when  a  dishonest  agent  conspires  with  a 
shipper  to  give  him  bills  of  lading  for  goods  which  are  not  de- 
livered, and  the  agent  and  the  shipper  may  jointly  share  in  the 
money  derived  from  this  fraud.  It  is  not  so  plain  in  this  case 
whether  the  bill  of  lading  is  or  is  not  a  genuine  bill;  that  is.  the 
courts  might  hold  that  it  was  a  forgery.  Two  of  the  cases  espe- 
cially mentioned  by  the  bankers  at  the  Senate  committee  hearing, 
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however,  did  not  come  under  these  heads.  In  the  Te.xas  case 
the  goods  were  actually  received  by  the  railway  company,  but 
the  agent  allowed  the  removal  of  these  goods  by  third  parties 
without  the  surrender  of  the  original  bills  of  lading.  In  the 
Knight-Yancey  case,  apparently,  the  bills  of  lading  were  simply 
manufactured ;  the  agent  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  the 
railway  could  not  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  have  been 
held  liable. 

It  is  conceded  by  bankers  that  the  laws  of  forgery  and  fraud 
cover  cases  where  some  one  other  than  the  railway  agent  makes 
a  false  bill  of  lading  as  fully  as  they  can  be  covered.  The 
avowed  object  of  the  Stevens  bill  was  to  hold  the  railways 
responsible  for  goods  mentioned  in  the  bills  of  lading  issued  by 
railway  agents.  The  trouble  with  this  House  of  Representative 
bill,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railways,  was  that  it  made 
them  responsible  for  all  bills  of  lading,  and  it  made  it  possible 
for  a  dishonest  agent  to  conspire  with  some  outside  party  and 
defraud  the  railway  out  of  very  large  sums  of  money.  In  other 
words,  it  would  have  made  it  possible  for  an  agent  working  at 
a  way  station  in  the  backwoods  of  Mississippi  on  a  $70  a 
month  salary  to  bind  his  railway  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars 
on  bills  of  lading  on  which  he  himself  might  raise  money  and 
then  decamp. 

The  position  taken  by  the  railways  is  that  this  is  not  a  sub- 
ject for  legislation.  The  railways  are  apparently  willing  to  con- 
cede that  something  must  be  done  to  strengthen  the  credit  of 
order  bills  of  lading  for  cotton.  They  claim,  with  a  good  show 
of  reason,  that  if  the  local  banks  took  ordinary  precautions  to 
investigate  order  bills  of  lading  brought  to  them  attached  to  a 
foreign  draft  it  would  be  easily  possible  to  determine  the 
genuineness  of  the  bills  before  sending  them  on  to  New  York. 
The  New  York  banks  hold,  with  an  equal  show  of  reason,  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  verify  these  bills  of  lading. 
The  drafts  and  bills  of  lading  come  to  them  in  great  bundles 
and  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  at  once.  The  whole  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  while  theoretically  the  railways  ought  to  issue 
bills  of  lading  only  against  goods  wh'ch  they  have  received, 
and,  theoretically,  banks  ought  not  to  accept  negotiable  paper 
from  parties  whose  financial  st.mding  they  have  not  in  any  way 
investigated,  nevertheless,  in  practice  the  railways,  for  com- 
petitive reasons,  or  because  they  have  to  do  business  in  Texas 
as  the  Texans  do  it,  cannot  always  refuse  to  give  what  arc 
called  accommodation  bills  of  lading,  and  in  practice  the  New 
York  banks  cannot  always  put  it  up  to  their  local  correspondents 
to  investigate  the  financial  standing  of  cotton  shippers,  although 
in  the  Knight-Yancey  case  an  investigation  had  been  made. 

Two  ways  have  been  suggested  by  wh'ch  the  credit  of  cotton 
bills  of  lading  can  be  strengthened.  First,  surety  companies 
may  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  bills  of  lading.  There  has 
been  some  talk  of  a  number  of  surety  companies  combining  and 
jointly  undertaking  the  guarantee  of  these  bills;  but  the  ex- 
pense involved  would  be  considerable.  More  than  this,  such  an 
arrangement  would  not  fit  in  with  the  ordinary  business  methods 
of  a  railway  and  it  is  very  doubtful  how  it  would  be  viewed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Another  suggestion  is 
that  the  railways  have  a  special  form  of  stamped  paper,  identified 
by  consecutive  numhprs,  which  agents  should  b<'  authorized  to 
affix  to  order  b  lis  of  lading  of  cotton. 

The  stamp,  for  which  a  certain  charce  iiiiyht  be  made,  might 
read  somewhat  as  follows : 

"SPKCIAI.  MM'.II.ITV  .STAMP. 

" ll.M.KS    OK    ^,'o•^ION. 


to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  said  carrier  issuing  such  bill  of 
lading  will  be  responsible  to  the  lawful  holder  thereof  for  the 
value  of  the  property  therein  stated  to  have  been  received  for 
shipment,  whether  or  not  said  carrier  shall  have  actually  received 
said  property  for  transportation." 

This  form,  which  has  been  suggested  by  Robert  Walker,  of 
the  Rock  Island,  in  a  memorandum  covering  the  points  under 
discussion  would  be  a  contract  by  which  the  railway  com- 
pany voluntarily  makes  itself  liable  for  the  receipt  and  trans- 
portation of  the  goods  named  in  the  bill  of  lading  w^hen  these 
goods  correspond  with  the  goods  called  for  by  the  stamp. 
These  stamps  could  be  made  to  cover  one,  two,  five,  etc.,  bales 
of  cotton,  and  could  each  bear  the  signature  of  the  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  railway.  They  could  be  issued  to  local  agents  in 
small  quantities  and  the  local  agent  could  be  held  responsible 
for  their  use.  It  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  for 
the  general  freight  office  to  check  up  the  stamps  issued  by  the 
agent  with  the  stubs  of  these  stamps  as  shown  by  the  books  in 
the  general  freight  office.  The  banks  could  then  refuse  to  ac- 
cept any  bills  of  lading  without  stamps  attached,  and  the  bills 
of  lading,  with  these  stamps  attached,  would  carry  the  credit 
of  the  railway  company  with  them  and  ought  to  be  acceptable 
to  foreign  bankers..  Moreover,  under  the  proposed  system,  it 
would  be  very  much  harder  for  a  dishonest  agent  or  a  dishonest 
cotton  firm  to  issue  fraudulent  bills  of  lading  than  it  is  at 
present. 

In  thus  assuming  voluntarily  a  liability  which  the  common  law 
does  not  fix  on  the  railway,  the  railway  officers  recognize  that 
such  a  change  may  mean  additional  expense.  The  southeastern 
roads  in  particular  feel  that  to  ask  them  to  increase  operating 
expenses  without  any  direct  return  from  such  an  expenditure  is 
asking  a  great  deal  at  the  present  time.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
the  railway  men  who  have  taken  part  in  the  conferences  with 
the  bankers  Ao  not  think  that  this  added  responsibility,  even 
though  it  involved  some  additional  expense,  will  be  an  unmixed 
misfortune  to  the  railways  in  the  long  run.  It  seems  evident 
that  it  will  involve  a  more  careful  selection  of  station  agents, 
and  possibly  a  correspondingly  higher  wage  paid  these  employees, 
.^t  the  same  time  it  will  make  necessary  an  improvement  in  the 
business  methods  of  the  local  freight  agent;  it  will  teach  him 
not  to  deliver  freight  to  some  person  who  put  in  a  claim  for  it 
but  can  show  no  order  bill  of  lading.  There  are  any  number  of 
agents  at  present  who  are  lax  in  this  respect,  and  the  railway 
company  in  every  such  case  where  a  second  party  later  presents 
an  order  bill  of  lading  is  simply  liable  for  the  value  of  the 
goods,  and  its  only  remedy  is  to  discharge  the  station  agent, 
which  is  not  very  satisfactory  and  certainly  does  not  help  make 
up  for  the  money  loss. 

It  seems  particularly  fortunate  for  the  railways  that  the 
Senate  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Representatives  bill.  The 
bankers  will  be  compelled,  iluring  the  present  cotton  season,  to 
get  along  without  legislation,  but  this  will  give  a  chance  for  the 
trying  out  of  any  sclicnu-  which  the  railways  or  the  bankers  may 
decide  is  feasible,  and  it  will  depend  largely  on  how  carefully 
the  railways  prepare  and  follow  out  such  a  scheme  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  agitation  tor  a  law  in  regard  to  bills  of  lading  is 
renewed  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Shippers  as  a  whole 
do  not  require  any  such  law,  so  that  politics  for  once  may  be 
eliminated;  it  is  cinly  the  special  intcests  engaged  in  a  special 
kind  of  business  that  have  definite  retiuirenients.  The  railways 
have  therefore  the  very  unusual  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
their  ability  to  solve  their  own  problems  without  that  federal 
"regulation"  which  is  tending  towards  federal  management. 


"(iimd    iiiily    if    affixed    t"    hill    nf    lading  dated    and    issued    at 

Louisiana,   during   seven  ilays   beginning   Scp- 

tcmbcr   1!)10,  hy  stalion-agcnt  of   N.  &  S.   R.   R.   Co.  at 

said  point. 

"Not  valid   unless  aggregated  number  of  hales  represented  by 

stamps  corresponds  exactly  with  itiirnlicr  of  hales  in  hill  of 
lading. 

"Anything  in  the  bill  of  lading  to  which  this  stamp  is  alTixcd 


Von  I'.reiteiihaeh,  the  Prussian  minister  of  public  works,  said 
in  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords  recently  that  about  ^V'l  per 
rent,  of  the  tics  used  are  steel,  and  th.it  there  has  been  little 
change  in  this  i>roportion  for  the  last  five  years,  and  none  is 
intended,  as  they  are  advantageous  only  where  there  is  broken- 
stone  ballast,  which  is  not  attainable  on  a  large  part  of  the 
Prussian  lines. 


July  If..  I!)  10. 
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TRAIN    ACCIDENTS  IN   JUNE.' 


l-ollowiiiR  is  a  list  oi  tlio  most  notable  train  acciclmtn  that 
occurrcil  on  tlic  railways  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  month  of 
June.  li'lO.  This  record  is  inlcnded  (o  inchidc  usually  only  thojc 
accidents  which  result  in  fatal  injury  to  a  |>asscii|{er  or  an  em- 
ployee or  which  are  of  special  interest  to  operating  oflTiccr.i,  It  is 
based  on  accounts  published  in  local  daily  newspapers,  except  in 
the  case  of  accidents  of  such  magnitude  that  it  seems  projjcr  to 
write  to  the  railway  manager  for  details  or  for  confirmation : 

Collisions. 


Date.  Koail.  l'l.ncr. 

5.  N.  Y.,  N.   II.  &  II.. (;i.  I!.irrinKton.     re. 

6.  Chic,   Iml.   &   L Shelby.  Ind. 

n».  N.  Y..  ().  &  W I\irkcr. 

19.  Bait.    &    Ohio Somerset,  Pa 

»a.   liiilt.    &    Uhio I'aint  Creek. 

tJ4.  Walmsh I'ercy,  Iowa. 

29.  Ga.  &  v..  G.,S.  &  F   \  al.losla. 

Pcroilment. 


No.  perioni 

. Kind  ol , 

r-reported-, 

.\ccidcnt. 

Train. 

Kil'd. 

Inj'd. 

re. 

H.  &  Ft. 

0 

8 

re. 

P.  «i  Kl. 

n 

an 

he. 

P.  Jk  Ft. 

a 

as 

xc. 

Ft.  &  Ft. 

1 

8 

I..-. 

It.  Ht  It. 

■.> 

4 

TV. 

Ft.  Hi  V. 

1 

30 

XC. 

Ft.  «c  P. 

0 

14 

No.  persons 

(.ause 

Kind 

r-rcported^ 

of  dcrlmt. 

of  train. 

Kil'd. 

lnj"d. 

d.  track. 

Ft. 

8 

0 

Pass. 

sn 

mix. 

I'-t. 

3 

12 

mix. 

I't. 

0 

10 

iinx. 

Pass. 

d.  track. 

Ft. 

2 

2 

d.  track. 

Pass. 

0 

18 

d.  track. 

Pass. 

0 

17 

tlangc. 

Ft. 

5 

10 

iinx. 

Ft. 

0 

0 

washout. 

Pass. 

unx. 

►•t. 

0 

3 

Pate.  Road.  Place. 

1.  Chcs.  &  Ohio Kavctte. 

5.  St.  Louis  &  S.  P Carbon  Mill. 

9.  St.  L.,  I.  M.  &  So.. St.  i.ouis. 

10.  Pennsylvania    Kbcnsburg,  Pa. 

1(1.  Pennsylvania   Mt.  Union. 

19.  N.  O.   Terminal    ..  .New  Orleans. 

22.  Lehigh    Valley Freemansburg. 

28.  Chic.  &  Alton Carlinvillc. 

28.  St.   Louis  &  S.  F...  Haverhill. 

23.  Pennsylvania Pottsvillc. 

24.  Wabash Percy,  low.i. 

28.  Cin.,  Ham.   &  Day. .  Hamilton. 

The  most  fatal  accident  in  the  foregoing  list  was  the  derail- 
ment on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  on  the  23rd.  The  per- 
sons killed  and  injured  were  trespassers  riding  on  freight  cars, 
said  to  be  harvest  hands. 

The  derailment  on  the  Wabash  on  the  24th  was  followed  al- 
most immediately  by  the  rear  collision  which  is  entered  in  the 
collision  list  as  having  occurred  at  the  same  place  on  the  same 
day.  According  to  the  press  despatches,  the  fre-ght  train  came 
on  and  ran  into  the  passenger  train  before  the  passengers  had 
time  to  get  out  of  the  rear  car.  We  have  entered  the  casualties 
against  the  collision,  though  the  accounts  do  not  make  it  clear 
whether  these  were  due  to  the  collision  or  to  the  derailment. 

The  derailment  at  Mount  Union,  Pa.,  on  the  16th  appears 
from  the  accounts  to  have  been  a  striking  example,  of  the  safety 
of  steel  passenger  cars,  of  which  the  tra'n  was  principally  made 
up.  The  train,  which  ran  off  the  track,  was  running  at  high 
speed,  and  the  cars  were  quickly  thrown  crosswise  of  the  tracks 
and  lodged  afoul  of  the  adjacent  main  track ;  yet  no  person  was 
seriously  injured.  Moreover,  a  switching  engine,  drawing  four 
freight  cars,  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  ran  into  the  de- 
railed cars,  yet  the  worst  result  of  this  collision  was  to  push 
the  coaches  aside  a  short  distance. 

In  the  derailment  at  Carlinville,  Hi.,  on  the  23rd,  all  of  the 
cars  in  the  train,  except  the  rear  car,  were  overturned.  The 
tender  was  the  lirst  vehicle  to  jump  the  track. 

The  collision  at  Parker,  N.  Y.,  on  the  19th  is  said  to  have 
been  due  to  neglect  of  or  misunderstanding  concerning  a  des- 
patcher's  order  by  the  engincman  in  charge  of  a  pushing  engine, 
which  was  running  down  hill  light. 


Of  the  five  electric  car  accidents  reported  in  the  newspapers 
as  occuring  in  June,  only  one  appears  to  have  been  fatal.  This 
was  a  butting  collision  in  Steubcnville,  Ohio,  on  the  4th ;  two 
passengers  killed,  14  injured. 

A  disastrous  collision  in  France,  killing  15  or  more,  and  a 
derailment  in  Mexico,  killing  20,  have  already  been  reported  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  (June  24,  page  1,803,  and  July  1. 
page  46). 

'Abbreviations  and  marks  used  in  Accident  List: 

re.    Rear    collision be,    Hutting    collision xc,    other    collisions b. 

Broken^— d,   Defective unf.    Unforeseen   obstruction — unx,   unexplained 

derail.  Open  derailing  switch ms.  Misplaced  switch ace.  obst..  Ac- 
cidental obstruction malice.  Malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc. boiler, 

Explcision  of   locomotive  on   road tire.   Cars  burned  while   running P. 

or  Pass.,  Passenger  train F.  or  Ft.,  F'rcight  train  (including  empty  en- 
gines, work  trains,  etc.) Asterisk,  Wreck  wholly  or  partK    dr^trnyed  by 

fire Dagger,  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 


ELECTRiriEO  STEAM  ROADS  AND  ELECTRIC  TRUNK 
LINES.* 


The  luciiinpanyinK  taldrn  K've  data  of  the  important  railways 
on  which  electricity  is  used  in  heavy  service.  Only  such  figures 
nrc  incliidrd  as  were  conveniently  avnilahic,  and  such  omissions 
nr  inaccuracies  as  may  f)ccur  »lo  not  detract  materially  from  the 
forcpfid  presentation  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  use 
whicli  is  now  Ijcing  made  of  electricity  in  railway  service.  The 
horscjxiwcr  ratings  of  the  various  motor  cars  and  locomotives 
arc  in  general  the  nominal  ratings  for  a  short  period,  usually  one 
hour,  hilt  as  these  ratings  have  been  adapted  in  some  cases  to 
the  partictilar  service  in  which  the  motors  are  to  operate,  they 
cannot  he  taken  as  a  basis  for  an  accurate  comparison  between 
the  capacities  of  different  equipments. 
Singlf'Fhast  Eleclrificalion  on  Sttam  Railways  anil  in  Trunk  Lint  Service. 


Road. 

N.  v..  N.   If.  &  II.: 

Main   line    

New  Canaan    Itran.h 

Grand  Trunk    

Krir:     Rochester   Divisio 
C<.l<ira<li.  &  Smithcrii: 

Denver  &  Inlerurhan 
Itallimore  &  Annapolis: 

Short  I^ine 


-Miles- 


Single 
track. 


Motor         Locomo- 
Line      / — cars — ,  , — lives. — , 
voltage.    No.     H.p.  No.      H.p. 


11,000 

1 1 .000 

3.. 'too 

11,000 

11,000 


000  i  41 
500  (    2 


r>     40U 
8     500 


1.400 

l.SOO 

900 


Swedish     Stale     Rys 

Midland  Ry.  of  England.  . 

Prussian    State    


C.OOO        12 
(    3.300) 
[  20,000  J        2 

6,600     I    ^ 


430 

240 

300 
360 


16.i 


46.5 
129 


Lon..   Urightn  &  S.  Coast.  8.6 

Rotterdam-Haag-Schcven- 

ingen     20.5 

.Spokane    &    Inland 129 

Midi  Ry.  of  France 75 


Continuous-Currcnl    Eleclrificalion    on    Slean 
Service. 
. Milcs- 


6,600 
6,000 

10,000 
6,600 
12,000 


120  2501 

•j  42  400  }    I 

154  345  J 

16  460      . . 

19  300      . . 

28  400  J    « 

30  500       2 


500 

720 

1,600 


Road. 

Of  line. 

I>-ew    iork  Central    33 

Pennsylvania     20 

West   Shore    44 

Long  Island    42 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore..  75 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 


3.7 


Northeastern    Railway .... 

Mersey   Tunnel    

l.ancashirc    &    Yorkshire.. 

Great  Western   

Metropolitan  Railway 


Single 
track. 
132 
75 
106 
125 
150 


67 


Railways  and  in   Trunk  Line 

Motor         Locomo- 

Line      , — cars — ,  , — tives. — , 

voltage.    No.     H.p.  No.      H.p. 

650     137     400     47       2,200 

650     ISO     400     24       4,000 

650       20     360      

650     137     400       2       1,200 
400      


650 
600 

600 
600 
600 
COO 
COO 


..  300 
24  400 
..  600 
600 
56     600 


2.5  1,600 
5  1,100 
2  600 


10 


800 


».,.    ^"f  fQ»>Pmenl  of  Subway  and  Eleiated  Systems  in  American  Cities 
The  Direct-Current  Third-Rail  System  at  Approximately  600  Volts  is  Used 
in   All   Cases. 

Miles 
Road.  of  single 

n     .       T-i  ■  track. 

Boston  Elevated  19 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 71 

Imcrborinigh   Rapid   Transit    (New  York)      190 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  (New  York) 12 

Chicago  &  Oak  Park   Elevated 19.4 


Metropolitan  West  Side   (Chicago) 511 

Northwestern  Elevated  (Chicago) 25  5 

Southside  Elevated   (Chicago) 365 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit n' 

ThreePhase  Electrification   on  Steam  Railways  and  in   Trunk  Line  Service. 


, ^Motor  cars. n 

No,         Horse-power 

219  320 

558,   101        300,  400 

969,  764        250,   400 

140  320 

65  320 

15,  210        400,  320 

20,   12s         2.50,  320 

150,  70,  150  180,150.110 

100  250 


Gt.  Nor.    (Cascade  tunnel)  4 

Italian  State  Railways: 

\'altelina   Railway ec 

Giovi    Railway    12.4 

Mt.  Cenis  Tunnel    4.4 

Savvtna    Ceva 

Swiss  Federal  Railways: 

Simplun  Tunnel 13.7 

Garagel   Santa  Fe(Spain).  13.1 


Single 
track. 


voltage.  No.     H.p.  X 

6.600        

3,000  10     400 

3,000        .  .      . 

3.000 

3,000 


Locomo- 

, — ti 

ves. — , 

No. 

H.p. 

4 

1,900 

1? 

800 

1,500 

20 

2,000 

10 

2.000 

10 

2,000 

)    2 

1.100 

t    Z 

1.300 

6 

320 

According  to  Washington,  D.  C,  despatches,  American  bid- 
ders failed  to  get  an  order  for  locomotives  for  the  Chinese  rail- 
ways apparently  through  the  failure  of  manufacturers  in  this 
country  to  have  trained  technical  representatives  there  who 
could  give  full  specifications  and  explanations. 

*/^3  »l'P*''«''='  to  the  paper  on  "Electrification  of  Railways,"  to  be  ore- 
sented  by  George  Westinghouse  before  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Ainlri«n 
Society   of  Mechanical   Engineers   and   the   Institution    of  MechanicaT  E^" 
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CO-OPERATIVE    ENGINEERING    EDUCATION.* 


BY  HER.M.\N  SCHNEIDER. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
It  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  simple  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  principle  underlying  the  co-operative  system.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  condense  it  into  one  sentence,  as,  for 
instance,  "Hitching  the  school  and  shop  abreast,  rather  than  in 
tandem ;"  "Combining  theory  and  practice."  In  former  papers 
this  statement  has  been  used :  "The  practical  side  of  engineer- 
ing, that  is,  the  technique,  can  be  learned  only  in  a  shop  work- 
ing under  commercial  conditions,  and  the  theory  underlying  the 
technique  can  be  taught  only  in  a  school  by  skilled  teachers." 
Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  the  fundamental  idea  is  this : 
"The  practice  of  engineering  cannot  be  learned  in  a  university; 
it  can  be  learned  only  where  engineering  is  practiced,  namely,  in 
the  shop  or  field.  The  theory  underlying  the  practice  may  be 
obtained  outside  of  the  university,  but  can  be  best  obtained  by 
an  organized  system  of  instruction  under  skilled  teachers." 

Many  people  think  that  the  basic  idea  in  the  co-operative  system 
is  the  alternate  week  arrangement.  The  plan  by  which  theory 
and  practice  are  combined  and  conDrdinated,  is  merely  a  detail, 
and  the  alternate  week  scheme  which  we  use  is  the  one  which 
happens  to  fit  our  local  conditions  best.  Even  in  our  own  school 
we  are  devising  different  systems  of  co-operation.  For  instance, 
after  four  years  of  experiment  we  have  decided  to  operate  the 
co-operative  courses  in  electrical,  mechanical  and  metallurgical 
engineering  on  the  alternate  week  plan  11  months  in  the  year, 
reducing  the  length  of  the  courses  from  six  years  to  five  years. 
In  civil  eng-neering  we  have  the  alternate  week  scheme  eight 
months  in  the  year,  and  for  the  summer  months  w'e  have  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Union  Pacific,  whereby  our  students  obtain 
field  work  in  railroading,  together  with  instruction  given  by  the 
railway  company.  In  chemical  engineering  there  will  be  a  marked 
departure,  according  to  our  present  plans,  from  both  of  these 
details  of  operation.  It  must  be  evident  that,  for  different  locali- 
ties, different  means  of  getting  theory  and  practice  together  will 
be  used,  and,  also,  in  different  courses,  the  ratio  of  theory  to  prac- 
tice will  vary.  For  example,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  prob- 
ably could  not  operate  on  the  alternate  week  plan,  because  of  its 
distance  from  the  factories  of  the  state.  It  could  establish  a 
faculty  in  Milwaukee  and  have  an  alternate  week  or  fortnight 
scheme;  but  if  the  faculty  remained  in  Madison,  the  plan  would 
probably  be  to  have  eight  months  of  instruction  at  Madison  and 
four  months  of  scheduled  shop  work,  with  co-ordination,  in  Mil- 
waukee, using  four  rotating  sections  so  that  the  shops  would 
always  have  the  same  quota  of  student  apprentices.  Such  a  plan 
as  this  would  be  a  co-operative  scheme,  of  sourse,  but  would 
have  a  less  amount  of  shop  work,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
of  our  critics,  would  be  a  more  beneficial  arrangement  than  the 
one  which  we  believe  to  be  the  best  for  our  conditions  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Further,  in  co-operative  law,  medical,  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, architectural,  or  mining  courses,  it  is  evident  that  the 
amount  and  character  of  practice  would  vary  greatly.  I  believe, 
and  sincerely  hope,  that  there  will  be  many  forms  of  the  co- 
operative system  adopted  by  different  institutions,  and  out  of 
all  of  these  we  shall  probably  get,  by  experiment,  the  best  forms. 
Four  years  of  experience  in  operating  our  co-operative  courses, 
however,  leads  me  to  expect  failure  for  any  co-operative  scheme 
which  is  not  made  commercially  profitable  for  the  shops,  which 
does  not  start  the  student  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  practice  of 
engineering,  which  eliminates  the  hard  work  that  the  regular 
mechanics  do,  or  the  regular  hours  they  maintain,  or  which 
modifies  the  shop  discipline  simply  because  the  apprentices  are 
university  students.  Any  attempt  to  evade  the  disciplinary  con- 
ditions which  have  through  the  ages  made  strong  men,  while  it 
may  be  an  advance  on  the  old  four-year  system,  will  not  meet 
the  expectations  of  its  sponsors.  These  thoughts  are  born  of 
the  questions  so  frequently  asked  us  by  college  teachers  not 
situated  in  industrial  centers,  and  by  others  who  arc  in  factory 
communities,    but    whf)    have    a    vague    fear    that    somehow    the 
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standard   of   their   scholastic   work,   their   dignity   and   their   in- 
dependence will  be  jeopardized  by  contact  with  the  wicked  world. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  opposition  there  is  to  that  part 
of  our  system  which  requires  a  student  to  do  the  hard  physical 
work  of  laborers  and  mechanics.  Engineering  professors,  partic- 
ularly, seem  to  feel  strongly  that  the  high  plane  upon  wh  ch  the 
engineering  profession  is  supposed  to  be,  is  in  danger  of  being  let 
down  a  peg,  if  embryo  engineers  begin  their  careers  as  appren- 
tices. I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  crystallized,  logical  state- 
ment of  these  objections.  Personally,  I  believe  that  a  goodly 
amount  of  physical  work  in  contact  with  those  whose  lot  it  is 
to  labor  should  be  required  of  every  young  man  in  his  formative 
years,  no  matter  what  his  position  in  life  is,  or  is  to  be.  Es- 
pecially should  it  be  required  of  future  engineers.  Strong  men 
have  always  grown  stronger  and  better  through  this  contact  and 
competition,  and  the  w'eaker  ones  find  their  levels  more  quickly 
than  in  any  other  way.  Why  an  engineering  college  should  not 
adopt  nature's  rigorous  methods  of  finding  leaders  is  not  evident, 
and  if  engineering  education  should  be  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose, it  should  certainly  be  for  the  training  of  leaders  in  pro- 
duction and  construction.  Surely  a  youth  approaching  manhood 
who  does  not  feel  within  him  the  craving  to  measure  his  strength 
of  body  and  mind  with  those  who  do  the  day's  work  lacks  cer- 
tain qualities  necessary  for  leadership,  and  should  not,  therefore, 
get  the  training  intended  for  leadership.  If  he  does  have  the 
craving  let  him  satisfy  it ;  let  him  grow  naturally,  guide  his 
growth  and  supplement  it  with  proper  intellectual  instruction. 
In  our  opinion  the  man  who  has  not  the  will  and  willingness 
to  do  physical  labor  in  the  practical  engineering  world  is  not  a 
promising  candidate  for  the  engineering  school ;  nor  do  we  believe 
that  imitation  work  in  imitation  shops  should  be  offered  to  the 
students  as  an  equally  good,  but  easier  and  more  dignified,  sub- 
stitute for  the  character-building,  man-making,  real  work  of  real 
shops.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sort  of  academic  snobbishness,  most  un- 
wholesome for  the  students,  and  most  undemocratic  in  its  es- 
i:;cnce,  which  looks  askance  at  all  knowledge  that  does  not  come 
by  the  book,  and  which  feels  that  between  the  practical  and  the 
intellectual  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 

Now  I  assume  that  we  are  in  the  business  of  training  men 
for  the  practice  of  engineering;  and  I  further  take  it  that  the 
practice  of  engineering  means  the  economical  use  of  the  forces 
and  resources  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  day 
has  come  when  we  must  place  honest  emphasis  on  the  word 
"economical ;"  we  must  also  remember  that  mankind  means  all 
men,  the  majority  of  whom  are  those  who  produce  and  con- 
struct in  using  the  resources  of  nature.  We  are,  in  fact,  servants 
of  each  other,  and  in  this  mutual  but  complex  interdependence 
of  production  we  have  for  some  time  been  leading  surely  to  a 
crisis,  which  grows  more  acute  as  the  nation  becomes  more  in- 
dustrial, and  which  will  necessitate  the  solution  of  two  problems: 
First,  the  elimination  of  waste  in  production,  and  second,  the 
scientific  use  of  labor  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  most  efficient, 
best  rewarded  and  properly  conserved.  These  are  matters  not 
for  the  lawyer  and  politician,  but  for  the  engineer.  That  day  is 
passing  when  the  magnificent  waste  of  men  and  materials  can  be 
an  ignored  consequence  of  achievement.  The  integration  of  a 
multitude  of  shop  errors  between  the  limits  of  January  1  and 
December  M  is  now  as  much  an  engineering  problem  as  the  most 
delicate  deduction  in  calculus.  The  training  necessary  to  find  all 
the  factors  which  enter  into  this  integral  equation  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  engineering  education  as  is  mathematics.  A 
working  knowledge  of  the  toxins  of  fatigue  is  as  important,  to- 
say  the  least,  as  an  ability  to  discover  and  eliminate  the  im- 
purities in  castings.  To  conserve  the  years  of  labor  is  as  much 
a  part  of  economical  engineering  as  to  find  a  good  preservative 
coating  for  briilgcs.  A  knowledge  of  the  limitations,  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  Rroup  subtleties  of  men  is  as  requisite  as  a  similar 
knowledge  of  materials. 

If  we  arc  to  have  a  saving  solution  of  this  broad  engineering 
problem  of  conservation  in  production,  the  men  who  tackle  it 
nuist  be  initially  aggressive  in  spirit  aiul  keen  of  minil;  they 
must  be  deeply  versed   in   science;   they   must  have  a  thoroughi 
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ami  iiiimiiiti  kiiowlidKc  of  men  and  maUTijils ;  ilicir  iiiHtruclion 
in  the  humanities  must  give  them  hitadih  of  vininti,  with 
resultant  breadth  of  tolerance.  They  must  know  the  problem. 
In  jo:ning  with  pioiluciMn  ;ind  coiistructiiiK  concerns  l<»  train 
youiiR  nun  for  this  type  of  cnginecnnK  activity  wc  anticipated 
that  tliere  would  be  a  rellex  action  on  the  cnginccrinK  colleKc. 
The  reaction  was  not  slow  in  coming.  It  was  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  flarcb:uk.  My  telephone  was  very  busy  tliat  first  half  year: 
"That  cub  you  sent  down  here,"  the  voice  would  s.iy,  "thinks  this 
is  a  university,  lie  won't  work."  It  did  not  take  us  long  to 
learn  that  it  was  necessary  to  paint  the  shop  end  of  the  course 
to  aspiring  Kdisons  in  broad,  black,  gre.T.sy,  sweaty  strokes.  One 
after  another  young  men  came  to  inquire  about  the  work  and 
one  after  another  they  would  surrender  to  their  mental  aversion 
for  early  hours  and  much  grime.  But  there  was  a  line  residue 
from  the  sifting,  a  residue  that  meant  business.  Each  year  our 
list  of  applicants  has  grown  and  the  selection  has  been  more  and 
more  rigid;  as  a  result  our  losses  during  the  summer  tryout  de- 
creased as  the  following  table  indicates : 

Losses  During  Summer  Trial  Perioti. 
Ycir.  Per  cent.  Year.  I'cr  cent. 

1906 40.0  1008 18.6 

1907 28.4  1909 8.1 


We  also  learned  that  first  year,  and  have  had  it  verified  each 
year  since,  that  the  shop  will  spot  a  yellow  streak  in  a  man  before 
the  university  even  suspects  it.  .\n  attempt  to  sneak  spoiled  work 
through  is  never  a  great  success.  It  is  not  even  a  commendable 
failure  and  the  rest  of  the  workmen  view  it  with  tersely 
expressed  disgust.  It  requires  only  a  few  d.iys  for  a  young  man 
to  realize  that  he  must  stand  squarely  on  his  own  merits  and  that 
most  of  the  men  in  overall?  about  him  are  a  peculiarly  keen  lot 
of  men  worth  cultivating.  And  this  is  when  young  Edison  begins 
his  combination  course  in  tact  and  integrity. 

We  at  the  college  end  soon  found  our  work  under  a  scrutiny 
and  criticism,  with  final  judgment  suspended,  and  this,  too,  from 
a  source  which  does  not  hesitate  to  scrutinize  and  criticise.  We 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  failure  of  a  university  depart- 
ment as  we  never  are  in  our  four-year  courses,  A  student,  let 
us  say,  has  finished  successfully  his  work  in  physics;  some  day  he 
does  a  fool  thing  in  the  shop  which  indicates  that  he  knows  very 
little  about  the  subject.  When  confronted  with  it  and  with  the 
fact  that  he  should  have  known  better  because  he  had  been 
taught  the  theory  governing  it,  you  find  his  grasp  on  the  theory 
to  be  very  feeble.    It  is  not  a  part  of  his  working  organism. 

Experiences  of  this  sort  caused  a  serious  introspection  on  the 
part  of  our  teachers,  and  a  consequent  re-adjustment  of  our 
courses  and  methods.  We  soon  found  that  much  of  our  trouble 
resulted  from  a  lack  of  co-ordination  between  courses,  .-\fter 
trying  various  plans  to  remedy  this,  we  now  have  a  system  where- 
by each  course  is  charted  in  a  circle  clockwise  by  weeks.  At 
the  periphery  of  the  circle  are  the  names  of  the  teachers  who 
tie  to  the  particular  work  of  any  week.  Every  teacher  gets  a 
copy  of  every  course  chart.  The  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
course  is  chairman  of  a  connnittce  on  that  course,  the  other 
members  being  those  whose  work  correlates  with  his.  In  this 
way  a  number  of  men  may  teach  a  subject  which  w-as  formerly 
taught  by  one  man.  For  example,  the  professor  of  metallurgy 
enters  the  bridge  design  and  testing  laboratory  courses  at  ap- 
propriate times ;  the  professor  of  industrial  chemistry  gives  part 
of  the  course  in  cement. 

Experience  also  taught  us  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
separate  set  of  men  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  shop  with 
the  work  of  the  university.  A  department  was  started  to  do  this 
and  men  were  appointed  of  the  grade  of  assistant  professor  and 
with  the  title  of  co-ordinator.  The  shop  co-ordinator  is  a  college 
graduate  acquainted  with  shop  practice.  He  spends  every  morn- 
ing at  the  university  and  every  afternoon  in  the  shops.  His 
function  is  to  make  a  direct  weekly  co-ordination  of  the  work 
of  the  shop  with  the  theory  of  the  university.  One  afternoon,  for 
example,  he  may  be  at  the  shops  of  a  local  manufacturing  com- 
pany, where  he  will  observe  the.  student  apprentices  at  work. 
He  will  know  what  they  are  turning  out,  their  speeds,  their 
feeds  and  cuts,  the  angle  of  the  tool,  how  the  batch  of  work  is 


ticketed,  how  the  work  is  set  up,  the  power  drive,  everything  im- 
portant Ml  connection  with  the  operation.  The  next  week  these 
young  men  will  be  grouped  together  with  their  classmates  for  two 
periods  in  class,  when  he  will  explain  the  functions  of  the  par- 
ticular parts,  on  which  the  students  were  working,  in  the 
m.irhiiie  which  the  local  maimfarturing  company  builds.  He  will 
lake  up  all  questions  of  speeds,  fcetls,  cuts,  accuracy,  etc.  Fig- 
uratively speaking,  he  will  take  from  the  student  apprentices  the 
blinders  which  would  restrict  their  vision  except  for  this  ex- 
planatory work.  '1  he  ticketing  of  the  batch  of  work  is  gone  into 
and  the  system  of  shop  routing  is  explained.  Ultimately  all  prob- 
lems of  shop  organi/ation.  shop  arronnting,  cost  keeping,  shop 
planning,  power  transmission,  heating,  lighting,  etc.,  are  discussed. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  a  card  system  is  employed  by  means  of 
which  everything  the  student  docs  in  the  shop  that  exemplifies  a 
theory  taught  in  the  university  is  called  in  detail  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher  of  theory,  so  that  when  the  student  comes 
to  that  particular  theory  the  exemplifications  which  he  has  had 
in  his  practical  work  in  the  shop  arc  called  to  his  attention.  It 
will  be  seen,  then,  that  out  of  the  student's  own  experience  is 
drawn  much  of  his  course  in  mechanism,  thermodynamics,  ma- 
chine design,  strength  of  materials,  shop  economics,  etc. 

This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  one  year  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  additions  wc  have  made  to  the  scheme.  The 
co-ordinators  have  made  a  careful  study  of  each  shop  and  are 
now  completing  organization  charts  showing  the  path  which  a 
student  can  most  profitably  follow  through  the  shop.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  shop  chart,  a  chart  is  made  for  every  individual 
student  which  indicates  how  closely  this  path  has  been  followed 
and  why  there  have  been  deviations,  if  any.  These  charts  are  the 
result  of  four  years  of  closely  observed  experiment  on  the  part 
of  the  university  and  the  shops,  and  have  been  worked  out  by 
conferences  between  shop  co-ordinators  and  shop  superintendents. 

Our  critics  have  always  felt  that  the  amount  of  work  given 
(six  years)  would  tend  to  kill  the  scientific  spirit  and  to  instill  a 
too  practical  one.  A  recent  occurrence  worth  mentioning  in  this 
connection  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  co-operative  students  with 
the  faculty  to  discuss  the  5-year,  11-month  plan  of  operation.  At 
this  meeting  the  students  who  have  been  with  us  three  or  four 
years  strongly  expressed  the  hope  that  the  course  would  be  made 
six  years  long,  11  months  of  the  year.  None  of  the  students 
wanted  a  six-year  course,  nirte  months  of  the  year.  When  the 
vote  was  finally  taken  it  was  found  that  all  the  men  who  had 
had  three  or  four  years  of  the  work  wanted  a  six-year  course,  11 
months  of  the  year,  while  the  younger  men  were  unanimously  in 
favor  of  a  five-year  course,  11  months  of  the  year.  The  reason 
given  for  their  attitude  by  the  older  co-operative  students  was 
that  they  wanted  to  take  up  in  the  university  advanced  scientific 
work  of  a  post  graduate  grade,  together  with  certain  academic 
subjects  such  as  psychology-  and  logic,  and  that  they  desired  also 
to  take  a  more  comprehensive  group  of  technical  subjects  than 
is  usually  given  in  any  engineering  course.  That  is  to  saj-,  they 
have  become  so  impressed  in  the  shop  with  the  broader  aspects 
of  engineering,  that  they  desire  to  touch  not  only  the  technical 
subjects  of  their  own  courses,  but  also  many  of  the  technical 
subjects  of  other  engineering  courses.  .Vs  a  result,  courses  will 
be  arranged  so  that  men,  graduating  after  five  years,  will  be  en- 
abled to  take  one  or  two  additional  years  if  they  so  desire.  This 
attitude  was  not  surprising  to  those  of  the  faculty  who  were 
watching  the  development  of  the  co-operative  students.  .-V 
curious,  and,  I  think,  entirely  unusual  situation  was  developed  in 
the  meeting  when  nearly  every  speaker  on  the  students'  side 
solemnly  warned  the  faculty  that  no  measures  should  be  taken 
which  would  in  any  way  endanger  the  high  standard  of  the  co- 
operative course  in  the  university. 

Of  course,  our  experience  in  four  years  of  operation  has  en- 
abled us  to  determine  in  advance  that  the  usual  work  of  the 
tour-year  theoretical  courses  could  be  carried  on  by  co-operative 
students  in  five  years  of  half-time  work  11  months  of  the  year, 
even  though  the  standard  maintained  in  the  co-operative  work  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  four-year  courses.  A  student's 
rating,  by  the  way,  is  not  determined  by  examination,  hm  bv  a 
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record  of  daily  efficiency.  We  have  abolished  examinations,  but 
pay  very  close  attention  in  the  weekly  faculty  meetings  to  the 
weekly  records  of  our  co-operative  students.  Short  written  tests 
are  given  frequently  and  without  advance  notice.  A  certain  pace 
is  set  and  if  the  student  cannot  or  will  not  maintain  it  he  is 
dropped  from  the  course. 

We  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  best  thing  a  uni- 
versity can  teach  an  engineering  student  is  how  to  tackle  a  prob- 
lem, and  to  this  end  most  of  our  summer  work  is  devised.  All  of 
the  summer  work  in  the  university  is  to  be  constructive  following 
the  analytical  work  of  the  previous  year's  theory.  For  example, 
the  student's  first  problem  will  be  something  like  this :  "There 
is  a  barrel  of  rock  salt;  you  are  supposed  to  have  a  certain  knowl- 
edge of  theoretical  chemistry  after  your  year's  work.  Here  is 
the  laboratory;  here,  also  are  the  necessary  industrial  imple- 
ments; over  there  is  the  library.  Now  go  and  make  four  pounds 
of  table  salt.  At  5  o'clock  each  day  let  us  have  a  written  re- 
port on  what  you  have  accomplished."  F'ollowing  this  and  other 
simple  problems,  the  work  becomes  more  complex,  leading  into 
boiler  compounds  and  metallurgy.  The  student  will  be  compelled 
to  rely  almost  entirely  on  his  own  resources,  except  for  critical 
suggestions  following  errors,  and  by  the  time  he  has  reached 
his  third  summer  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  use  the 
laboratory,  the  library  and  his  theoretical  knowledge  to  make  a 
logical  and  effective  attack  on  a  new  piece  of  constructive  work. 
In  his  last  year  he  will  have  several  problems  which  will  involve 
theoretical  considerations  that  lie  has  never  mel,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  fundamentals  of  physics. 

Many  additional  changes  in  curriculum  and  method  are  in 
process  of  development,  looking  to  a  more  rigorous  mentsl  and 
physical  training  of  our  young  men  for  work  in  production  and 
construction.  And  though  a  few  of  our  students  upon  gradua- 
tion will  become  teachers  of  future  co-operative  students,  and  a 
few  more,  temperamentally  fitted  for  work  in  pure  science,  will 
join  the  freemasonry  of  those  who  explore  beyond  the  ranges  of 
the  known,  the  majority  will  continue  in  the  more  prosaic  busi- 
ness of  helping  to  do  the  world's  work.  And  these  will  bring  to 
their  tasks  a  working  knowledge  of  the  many-sided  life  of  the 
shop  and  field,  coupled  with  an  ability  to  apply  it  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  fund  of  material  which  the  pure  scientists  uncover,  to 
the  end  that  the  yield  may  be  greater  and  the  spirit  of  the-  labor 
brighter.    And  this,  I  take  it,  is  engineering. 


TESTS    OF     SELF-CLEANING     FRONT    ENDS,     PENNSYL- 
VANIA  RAILROAD. 


The  front  end  arrangement  now  in  use  on  the  Atlantic  type 
passenger  locomotives  of  the  Pennsylvania  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
The  outside  stack  is  IC  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  has  a 
taper  of  1  in.  in  diameter  per  foot  of  height.  The  inside  stack 
is  not  tapered.  The  diaphragm  plate  is  perforated,  with  a  net- 
ting covering  the  perforation,  and  has  an  adju.stable  plate  on 
the  lower  edge.  A  large  number  of  tests  of  various  kinds  have 
been  made  on  the  testing  plant  at  Altoona  with  class  E"2a  loco- 
motive ^),2C>C>  equipped  with  this  front  end,  and  while  it  has  been 
found  to  be  a  very  good  arrangement,  so  far  as  the  steaming  of 
the  locomotive  is  concerned,  it  is  not  self-cleaning.  With  low 
volatile  friable  coal  the  accumulation  of  cinders  in  the  front  end 
may  be  as  much  as  1,000  lbs.  per  hour,  a  quantity  that  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  draft  and  necessitate  cleaning  the 
front  end  after  an  liour's  run.  With  high  volatile  gas  coal  the 
accumulatinn  of  cinders  is  not  so  serious,  but  even  with  this 
coal  MOO  lb*,  of  cinders,  or  more,  may  be  collected  and  the 
smokebox  must  be  cleaned  at  the  end  of  each  trip,  where  the 
locomotive  is  working  to  its  capacity;  burned  front  ends  result 
if  there  i%  any  air  leaking  after  the  cinders  have  collected. 

Master  Mechanics'  l-rnul  Hud. — A  committee  appointed  by  the 
American  Railw.iv  Master  .Mechanics'  Association  reported  upon 
a  Mries  of  front  end  tests  made  at  Purdue  University  with  a 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  .^tlanlic  type  locomotive 
(  PrDceedings  \nierican  Railway  Ma!«ler  Mecluinic*'  .Xssociation, 
V'olnnir  XXXIX,  H'Oti).  md  a^  the  concltHnns  from  the  resu'ts 


of  these  tests,  certain  suggestions  for  a  front  end  arrangement 
for  best  results  are  given  as  follows :  "A  suggestion  as  to  a 
standard  front  end  is  presented  [Fig.  2]  which,  with  the  fol- 
lowing equations  referring  thereto,-  may  be  accepted  as  a  sum- 
mary of  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  all  experiments  made." 

For  best  results  make  H  and  h  as  great  as  practicable.  Also 
make 

d  =  .21  D-f    .10  h. 
b  =  2d  or  .5  D 
P  =  .32  D 
p  =  .22  D 
L  (Not  well  established)  =  .6  D  or  .9  D,  but  not  intermediate  values. 

These  rules  were  used  as  the  basis  of  the  design  of  front  end 
arrangements  to  be  tried.  No  attempt  was  made,  however,  to 
have  the  length  of  the  smokebox  conform  to  that  recommended, 
which  would  make  it  either  63  in.  or  42  in.,  instead  of  the 
present  83%  in. 

The  Locomotives  Tested. — An  "E2a"  class  locomotive.  No. 
5,266,  was  used  for  most  of  the  front  end  trials,  but  later  some 
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Fig.      1 — Standard      Front      End;      Pennsylvania      Railroad 
Atlantic  Locomotive. 

of  the  devices  were  applied  to  "E3a"  class  locomotive,  No.  2,984. 
The  principal  dimensions  of  these  locomotives  are  as  follows: 

General  Data. 

E  2a.  E  So. 

Wtiglit  on  truck,   lbs 37,167  33,700 

"    front  drivers,  lbs 53,334  56,700 

"    rear   drivers,    lbs r>S,667  61.600 

"   trailing   truck,   lbs 37,000  31,200 

Total   weight,  lbs 1S1,167  183,100 

Wheel  base,  driving,  feet 7.42  7.42 

Wheel  base,  total,  feet 30.85  80.86 

Cvlimli-rs. 

Diameter  and   stroke,   in 20.5  x  26  22  x  26 

\'alves     Double  ported       Kichardson 

balanced  shidr.  balanced. 

iriu-cls. 

Driving,    dianietir.    in SO  80 

Truck,  diameter,  in 36  36 

Trailing,    diameter,    in 50  50 

Boiler   i,Sumi-  i>h  bolli  locomotives). 

Type    Bclpaire,   wide    fncbox 

Holler    pressure     205  lbs. 

Diameter     first     ling 67  in. 

l-irebox.   width  and   length    114  x  «S  " 

Tubes,   number  und   outside  diameter    315,  9    " 

lubes,    length    between    sheets     179.78    " 

Heating  surface,   tubes    3,471.04  sij.  ft. 

firebox    1.16.86      " 

total     3.627, 00      " 

<  irate    area     55.5         ** 

Prafl  and  Back  Pressure. — In  the  tests  made  by  the  Master 
Mechanics'  committee  oil  was  used  as  fuel ;  by  its  use  the  ad- 
mission of  air  to  the  firebox  could  be  completely  controlled  and 
the  effectiveness  of  any  arrangement  could  be  derived  from  the 
draft  indications,  the  draft  in  the  smokebox  at  any  fi.\ed  h.ick 
pressure  being  dependent  only  upon  the  smokebox  arrangement. 
.\s  the  problem  on  the  Pennsylvania  was  to  devise  an  arrange- 
ment that  would  clear  the  smokebox  of  cinders,  the  use  of  oil 
.IS  a  fuel  could  not  he  considered  and  with  coal  as  a  fuel  it  was 
found  impossible  to  duplicate  ilraft  readings  under  apparently 
similar  conditions  of  running.  By  means  of  an  indicator,  con- 
nected to  the  exhaust  pipe,  a  few  inches  below  the  nozzle,  the 
back  pressure  was  observed,  and  by  running  the  locomotive  under 
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gr.uliinlly  iiicrcnsiiig  loads  n  >cric!i  of  rcadiiiKii  <>f  (lir  buck 
pressure  and  the  corresponding  draft  or  vacuum  in  ihr  imokc- 
box  were  ohiaincd.  Tests  indicated  very  clearly  that  llir  draft 
is  so  closely  (li-pcn<lent  upon  the  con(lition.s  at  the  grate  that  it 
cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  for  ilifTcrcnt  front  end 
arraiigcini'iits  when  firing  coal. 

In  estimatinK  the  comparative  merits  of  ihc  different   devices 


Taper  Z  diam 
pwr  ft  tn  htighf 


with  high  volatile  gas  coal,  as  it  in  one  of  the  regular  passenger 
coals,  while  the  other  is  not. 

I'h*  TtsH.—\  large  number  of  tcst!i  were  made,  including  a 
series  to  xhow  the  effect  of  moving  the  front  edge  of  the 
diaphragm  plate  in  the  standard  front  end  (Kig.  1).  The 
changes  did  not  produce  any  marked  effect,  p<jssibly  because  of 


P  ««i'i 


L  -d 

Fig.    2 — M.    M.    Assoc.    Front    End. 

tried  it  became  iicci.s^ar\  to  take  accouiu  of  a  number  of  fac- 
tors, as: 

The  quantity  of  water  that  could  be  evaporated  as  compared 
with  the  standard  front  end. 

The  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal. 

The  general  steaming  of  the  locomotive  as  show'n  by  the 
boiler  pressure  during  a  test. 

From  tests  made  with  the  standard  front  end  it  was  known 
that  the  boiler  could  be  expected  to  give  an  equivalent  evapora- 
tion of  about  16  lbs.  of  water  per  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face with  low  volatile  friable  coal  and  18  lbs.  with  high  volatile 
gas  coal.  To  obtain  the  lower  evaporation  a  speed  of  160  revs, 
per  minute  and  a  cut-off  of  27  per  cent,  was  required  with  loco- 
motive No.  5,266  with  wide  open  throttle,  and  for  the  higher 
evaporation  of  18  lbs.,  160  revs,  and  32  per  cent,  cut-off  with  full 
throttle.  If  the  results  with  the  standard  front  end  could  be 
equaled  with  a  sclf-clcaning  device  the  object  of  the  tests  would 


Fig.   4 — Front   End  with   Pennsylvania    Railroad  Outside  and 
M.  M.  Assoc.  Inside  Stack. 

the  diaphragm  bc'ng  jicrforaiecl.  Tlic  tests  of  front  ends  made 
by  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  did  not  determine  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  diaphragm  plate  to  make  the  smokebox  self- 
cleaning  and  this  was  the  object  of  the  preliminary  tests  made 
by  the  Pennsylvania.  First  a  diaphragm  of  the  type  recom- 
mended by  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  was  tried  without 
a  netting.  An  inside  stack,  built  according  to  the  Master 
Mechanics'  recommendation,  was  then  substituted  for  the  stand- 
ard Pennsylvania  stack  and  different  diameters  of  nozzles  were 
tried  with  the  combination.  Following  this  both  the  inside  and 
outside  stacks  were  made  to  conform  to  the  recommended  prac- 
tice of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association.  The  front  of  the 
diaphragm  plate  was  then  cut  off  until  it  extended  only  7%  in. 
in  front  of  the  center  of  the  nozzle.  A  large  number  of  other 
combinations  were  also  tried,  and  the  three  which  gave  the  best 
results,  and  were  self-cleaning,  were  selected  for  the  final  tests. 
F\na\  Tests. — .A.fter   the  preliminary  trials   of  the  various   de- 


Railroad  Atlantic  Locomotive. 


be  accomplished,  as  with  the  added  advantage  of  a  self-cleaning 
front,  which  would  permit  the  use  of  a  friable  coal,  the  capacity 
of  the  locomotive  would  not  be  reduced. 

Low  volatile  friable  coal  was  used  for  the  preliminary  runs,  as 
with  it  large  quantities  of  cinders  are  drawn  through  the  tubes 
and  the  self-cleaning  feature  could  be  better  observed  than  with  a 
coal   making  less  cinders.     The   final   series  of  tests  were   made 


End  with  Pennsylvania   Railroad  Outside  and 
Inside   Stacks. 

vices  three  of  those  which  were  of  greatest  promise.  Figs.  3, 
4  and  5,  were  selected  for  further  tests.  Fig.  3  shows  the  front 
end  recommended  by  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  as  ap- 
plied to  the  "£2"  or  "E3"  locomotive.  It  has  a  tapered  stack 
with  a  wide  mouthed  inside  stack.  The  diaphragm  plate  is  with- 
out perforations  and  is  carried  down  and  forward  to  a  point 
7i{:  in.  in  front  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  center.     The  edge  of  the 
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plate  ends  at  a  point  14%  in.  above  the  bottom  of  the  smoke- 
box  and  the  area  of  the  passage  for  the  gases  at  this  restricted 
point  is  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the  tube  opening  or  fire 
area.  The  tests  made  with  these  three  arrangements  were  each  of 
two  hours'  duration  at  160  revs,  per  m'nute,  or  about  38  miles 
per  hour.  Good  results  were  obtained  with  each  of  these  ar- 
rangements, all  being  perfectly  self-cleaning  except  for  a  slight 
accumulation  of  cinders  on  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  diaphragm. 

Tests  with  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  5  showed  a  better 
evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  than  any  of  the  others  and  it  was 
thought,  all  things  considered,  that  this  was  the  best  arrange- 
ment. Another  test  was  then  run  with  it  to  develop  the  maxi- 
mum boiler  capacity  at  160  revs,  and  32  per  cent,  nominal 
cut-off,  and  this  test  was  run  without  difficulty.  This  is  as  late 
a  cut-off  as  can  be  run  with  the  standard  front  end  at  this 
speed,  and  as  the  nozzle  was  %  in.  larger  in  d  ameter  than  was 
used  with  the  standard  arrangement,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  boiler  capacity  is  as  great  with  this  self-cleaning  front  as 
with  the  standard,  with  the  added  advantage  of  slightly  decreased 
back  pressure  in  the  cylinders  due  to  the  large  nozzle. 

After  this  maximum  capacity  test  a  trial  was  made  at  a  very- 
low  rate  of  working  under  partial  throttle  to  note  the  effect  of 
such  conditions  on  the  quantity  of  cinders  collected  in  the 
smokebox.     This    test,   at    a    speed    of    160    revs.,    27    per    cent. 
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Fig    6 — Front   End   Arrangement   Which    Gave   Best    Results 
on    Atlantic    Locomotive. 

cut-off  and  the  steam  throttled  to  one-half  the  boiler  pressure, 
showed  practically  no  cinders  collected  in  the  smokebox. 

Tests  With  Different  Firemen. — To  show  that  the  results  ob- 
tained were  not  due  to  good  firing  alone,  tests  with  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  4  were  run  under  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions, with  the  exception  that  one  test  was  fired  by  the  regular 
testing  plant  fireman  and  the  other  by  an  inexperienced  man  who 
had  been  firing  but  two  months  and  had  never  fired  this  class  of 
locomotive.  The  results  show  that  the  good  steaming  of  the 
locomotive  with  this  self-cleaning  front  can  be  obtained  by  the 
average  fireman,  but  they  also  show  that  the  inexperienced  man 
may  use  as  much  as  750  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  over  tlic  amount 
actually  required. 

Self-Cleaning  Front  on  "£3o"  Class. — At  this  point,  after  tests 
which  indicated  that  for  locomotive  5,266,  "E2a"  class,  the  self- 
cleaning  front,  Fig.  5,  would  give  the  best  results,  it  was  thought 
best  to  determine  if  this  arrangement  would  give  equally  good 
results  if  applied  to  another  boiler  of  the  same  class.  Locomotive 
6,266  was,  therefore,  removed  frotn  the  plant  and  put  into  road 
service,  and  "E3a"  locomotive  2,!)&1,  fitted  -with  the  same  ar- 
rangement, was  placed  on  the  plant.  Though  the  tests  were  not 
quite  up  to  the  maximum  evaporation  of  the  other  locomotive, 
one  of  them  was  but  five-tenths  of  a  pound  less  per  hour  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  boiler  will  give  the  same  results  as  the  other 
with  the  same -front  end.  Modifications  of  the  diaphragm  were 
then  taken  up  to  make  it  of  such  a  shape  that  it  would  clear 
itself  of  the  small  quantity  of  cinders   which   had   been   collect- 


ing on  it.  The  plate  was  made  sloping,  just  back  of  the  exhaust 
nozzle,  where  in  the  earlier  form  it  had  been  flat.  This  modi- 
fication of  the  form  of  the  sheet  did  not  have  the  desired  effect. 

The  inside  stack  was  then  lengthened  and  the  cinders  were 
practically  all  cleared  from  the  plate.  The  inside  stack  was 
then  raised,  as  in  Fig.  6,  to  a  point  12  in.  above  the  nozzle,  to 
find  the  highest  position  for  this  inside  stack  that  would  clear 
the  plate  of  cinders.  Six  shovelfuls  of  dry  cinders  were  put 
on  the  plate  and  the  locomotive  run  at  a  speed  of  about  120 
revs,  and  a  short  cut-off  for  about  15  min.,  when  the  cinders 
were  all  removed;  next,  six  shovelfuls  of  wet  cinders  were  put 
in  and  these  were  also  cleared  from  the  plate. 

Conclusions. — A  front  end  arrangement  has  been  developed 
for  the  "E"  class  which,  while  self-cleaning,  maintains  the  boiler 
capacity  or  maximum  evaporation  fully  equal  to  that  with  the 
standard  front  end  arrangement.  With  friable  coals,  where  large 
quantities  of  cinders  are  formed,  the  boiler  capacity  will  be  in- 
creased on  long  runs  on  account  of  the  smokebox  being  kept 
clear  of  cinders,  which  obstruct  the  draft.  The  front  end  ar- 
rangement recommended  for  the  "E"  class  of  locomotives.  Fig.  6, 
is  to  be  used  with  an  exhaust  nozzle  of  5%  in.  diameter.  The  out- 
side and  inside  stacks  as  now  used  on  this  class  of  locomotive 
appear  to  give  better  results  than  can  be  obtained  with  the  form 
recommended  by  the  iMaster  iMechanics'  Association  and  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  retain  them.  The  best  results  were  ob- 
tained when  the  passage  for  the  gases  under  the  diaphragm  was 
smooth  and  free  from  abrupt  changes  of  form.  The  inclined  ad- 
justable diaphragm  plate,  often  used,  was  found  to  cause  an  ob- 
struction to  the  flow  of  gases  and  is  undesirable.  In  the  experi- 
ments made,  the  height  of  the  whole  horizontal  plate  of  the 
diaphragm  was  varied  and  the  final  position  recommended  is 
suitable  for  any  locomotive  of  this  class  and  means  for  adjust- 
ment is  not  considered  necessary. 


ANNUAL     MEETING     OF     THE     FREIGHT    CLAIM     ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Freight  Claim  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Hotel  Alexandria,  Los  Angeles,  June  15 
and  16,  President  J.  S.  Tustin  (Missouri  Pacific)  in  the  chair, 
and  about  130  representatives  present. 

The  president  in  his  opening  address  said,  in  part :  We  all 
recall  the  time  when  questions  of  liab'lity,  both  as  to  a  claimant 
and  to  interline  relationship,  were  sifted  through  as  many  minds 
as  there  were  separate  carriers  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
the  property;  but  a  few  claim  officers  connected  with  closely  re- 
lated lines  adopted  what  is  called  the  single-audit  plan,  under 
which  one  mind  determines  the  relationships  on  a  claim  involved 
in  joint  service;  and  where  now  is  the  carrier  that  may  safely 
sit  in  splendid  isolation — a  law  unto  itself — on  these  joint  claim 
problems?  A  patient  tolerance  of  small  irritations,  while  we 
strive  for  a  perfect  service,  is  a  befitting  attitude.  It  is  true  that 
each  common  carrier  is  itself  responsible  before  the  law  for  the 
validity  of  its  own  conduct  and  open  to  a  separate  challenge  of 
government  examiners,  but  this  should  not  serve  to  beget  a 
shrinking  timidity  resulting  in  the  nullification  of  broad  ex- 
perience. The  arbitration  court  of  our  association  is  doing  im- 
iwrtant  work.  Nine  years  ago  35  claims  were  settled  through 
arbitration  in  one  year,  and  in  the  three  years  following  61, 
.")7  and  71  claims.  Within  the  last  twenty-four  months  1,037 
claims  were  placed  before  this  court — a  voluntary  tribunal  of  no 
mean  importance.  But  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether, 
without  a  systematic  effort  to  minimize  the  burden,  the  associa- 
tion should  continue  indefinitely  to  call  for  this  labor,  a  service 
little  better  than  gratuitous.  A  recommendation  will  be  made 
to  codify  the  findings  in  these  claims,  to  create  an  influence  in 
the  settlement  of  other  claims  without  arbitration.  Whether 
the  solution  is  to  be  had  by  the  selection  of  a  permanent  ch.iir- 
man,  duly  qualified  to  express  a  conclusion,  influencing,  also,  it 
may  be,  the  practice  of  arbitration,  is  a  matter  for  the  associa- 
tion   to    determine.     ♦     ♦     ♦     The    valuable    investigations    con- 
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duclcil  by  several  ciniiii  Rroups,  notal)ly  the  Soiiihcistirn,  New 
York  and  Chicago  coiiffrcnccs,  should  be  made  nvni'abic  to  the 
nu'inbcrs  of  the  association  as  a  whole,  probably  by  havinn  their 
niinuics  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  association  and  distr.buted 
to  our  nicinbers. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  Committee,  which 
has  had  fretjuent  conferences  with  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Chairman  Tustin  said :  The  first 
ditVicnliy  we  met  was  the  indefinite  character  of  our  work. 
"What  aie  uc  here  for?  What  arc  the  functions  of  the  Con- 
ference Committee?"  If  we  had  listened  to  all  criticisms  the 
whole  movement  would  have  been  emasculated  and  wc  should 
have  gone  to  Washington  and  adjourned  home.  But  the  com- 
mittee formed  certain  convictions  and  we  had  the  courage  to 
put  them  into  practice.  Our  work  is  summed  up  in  this  little 
pamphlel,  which  is  the  condensation  of  about  live  hundred  pages. 
Wc  did  not  think  you  would  want  to  read  the  five  hundred  pages 
and,  for  economy  of  time,  wc  did  not  print  everything.  Mere 
on  page  five  of  the  report,  covering  the  mark"ng  of  cotton,  is  an 
illustration  of  some  of  the  things  we  took  hold  of.  There  are 
a  great  many  carriers  to  which  this  subject  does  not  appeal  at 
all,  because  they  do  not  haul  any  cotton.  A  lot  of  freight  claim 
agents  do  not  know  what  cotton  is,  and  yet  it  is  a  living  issue 
with  us.  We  sweat  blood  on  this  cotton  proposition.  *  ♦  * 
The  railroad  commissioners  of  the  United  States  are  much  con- 
cerned over  this  question  of  freight  claims  and  they  propose 
to  hold  around  the  United  States  a  lot  of  pub'ic  hearings  on 
this  question.  When  this  movement  started  i  began  by  writing 
letters  to  certain  traffic  associations — merchants'  bureaus  and 
merchants'  leagues — to  see  what  they  thought  of  the  progress  of 
the  claim  business  in  the  United  States.  That  was  followed  by 
letters  to  individual  shippers,  importers,  exporters,  jobbers  and 
wholesalers.  The  next  fleet  of  letters  was  sent  to  the  traffic 
people  all  over  the  United  States.  I  sent  out  800  letters  to  find 
out  what  the  country  merchant  thought  of  the  progress  of  the 
claim  settlements  of  the  United  States;  and  I  was  astonished 
with  the  unanimity  of  opinion  that  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years  that  is  almost  revolutionary  in  its 
scope.  First,  I  had  the  testimony  of  the  shipper,  or  rather  of 
the  merchants'  leagues;  second,  the  testimony  of  the  individual 
shipper;  third,  the  testimony  of  the  traffic  men;  and,  fourth,  the 
testimony  of  our  agents,  who  were  in  touch  with  the  small 
merchants  at  our  little  country  towns.  It  is  the  small  merchant 
at  the  little  country  town  that  makes  or  ruins  our  reputation  as 
claim  agents.  With  a  big  industry  it  is  usually  easy  to  deal.  In 
all  probability  its  claim  agent  is  an  ex-railway  man  and  knows 
how  to  get  at  it ;  he  is  not  the  man  who  goes  before  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  behalf  of  incendiary  legislation.  At  all  events,  he 
is  not  likely  to.  But  here  is  a  little  fellow  at  a  little  country 
town  who  buys  a  stock  of  groceries  and  who  has  a  vision  in  his 
mind  of  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  his  groceries  when  he  gets 
them.  He  is  go'ng  to  open  a  box  of  oranges  and  put  them  here, 
and  a  pail  of  tobacco  and  a  bucket  of  candy  there,  to  make  a  dis- 
play; but  on  the  way  the  box  of  crackers  becomes  broken  and 
somebody  steals  some  of  the  oranges  and  the  pail  of  candy  is 
broken  and  the  candy  smeared  on  the  car  floor,  and  the  man's 
dream  is  dissipated;  there  is  a  sense  of  outrage;  and  apparently 
back  of  that  situation,  in  his  mind,  is  the  great  corporation,  and 
he  reads  in  the  papers  about  fifty  million  dollars  of  bonds  and 
100  million  dollars  of  bonds  and  Wall  street  and  all  that  colos- 
sal matter,  and  he  thinks  all  this  is  arrayed  against  his  little  pail 
of  candy  and  himself.  So,  in  thinking  over  this  question,  I 
began  to  realize  how  the  little  country  fellow  feels;  how  he 
talks;  what  he  says  to  his  family;  what  he  says  to  the  man 
who  is  trying  to  make  the  laws  in  Topeka  or  Little  Rock.  He 
is  the  man  who  wants  to  go  to  the  state  capital  and  whose  voice 
is  heard  in  radical  legislation. 

I  asked  the  agents  if  other  roads  paid  their  claims  quicker. 
I  said  I  hoped  they  did,  because  we  needed  that  stimulus.  Some 
said,  "You  are  pretty  quick,  but  the  Rock  Island  is  just  as  quick 
and  the  Santa  Fe  is  just  as  good."    .And  that  is  what  we  want  to 


work  for— not  to  br  bcitrr  than  the  worst,  but  to  be  just  a 
little  better  than  the  best.  It  was  a  happy  day  when  the  Govern 
ment  issued  that  pamphlet  on  packing.  It  was  the  entering 
wedge.  It  has  been  declared  that  for  all-around  carelessness  the 
American  shipper  takes  the  palm.  For  the  year  ending  1008 
twenty-right  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  were  paid  out  for 
los.H  and  damage  to  freight,  exclusive  of  payments  by  switch  and 
terminal  carriers.  That  was  two  years  ago.  .Meantime  payments 
have  increased  and  I  venture  to  say  that  when  the  new  compila- 
tion is  out  for  this  year  it  will  exceed  the  startling  figure  of 
$.'10,000,000,  which  is  4  per  cent,  on  $7.'iO,000,000.  ♦  *  *  Your 
conference  committee  has  tried  to  keep  open  the  highway  of 
governmental  co-operation.  That  has  been  the  conception  wc 
have  had  of  our  job.  »  *  *  There  have  been  two  or  three 
bills  before  Congress  this  session  proposing  to  penalize  carriers 
if  a  claim  is  not  paid  within  sixty  or  ninety  days.  The  speaker 
here  told  of  the  efforts  of  the  committee  to  secure  reasonable 
action  by  the  Congressional  committee. 

I'"ollowing  Mr.  Tustin's  remarks  the  meeting  took  up  and  acted 
on  a  number  of  committee  reports.  Article  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  only  four  standing  com- 
mittees, viz.,  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  on  Loss  and  Damage 
Rules,  on  Overcharge  Rules  and  on  Methods  and  Topics.  The 
Committees  on  Car-Sealing  Devices  and  on  Uniform  Blanks  are 
abolished  and  their  duties  added  to  those  of  the  Committees  on 
Loss  and  Damage  Rules  and  Overcharge  Rules. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  on  Methods  and  Topics 
was  increased  from  five  to  nine,  thus  making  all  of  the  standing 
committees  composed  of  the  same  number  of  members. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  each  member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees to  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  years,  varying  from  one 
to  three  years,  which  plan  it  was  thought  would  result  in  in- 
creased efficiency  in  the  work  of  those  bodies,  making  them  more 
permanent  in  character. 

Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  was  amended  to  provide' for 
three  regular  arbitration  committees  of  three  members  each 
(there  having  previously  been  one  regular  and  two  special  com- 
mittees), all  of  which  are  on  the  same  footing,  with  the  same 
powers. 

These  changes  in  Articles  VI  and  VII  were  made  effective  at 
once. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Loss  and  Damage  Rule  No.  40  was 
amended  to  read  as  follows,  effective  July  15,  1910: 

"All  claims  for  damage  or  for  loss  of  a  package  or  loss  from  a  package, 
not  exceeding  $20.  and  not  provided  for  in  the  first  piaragraph  of  this  rule, 
shall  be  prorated  from  point  of  shipment  to  destination  upon  mileage  basis 
unless  the  record  of  checking  at  destination,  junction  or  break-bulk  point 
locates  the  damage  or  loss;  in  which  event  claims  shall  be  prorated  from 
last  point  at  which  shipment  checked  in  full  and  good  order  to  point  where 
damage  or  loss  is  discovered.  No  investigation  further  than  the  develop- 
ment of  the  above  records  of  checking  shall  be  permitted.  Subject  to 
Ruling  W-2.  Minimum  distance  for  any  carrier  to  be  ten  miles. 
"This  rule  to  apply  on  all  unsettled  claims." 

This  rule  has  caused  the  members  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
during  the  past  few  years,  being  interpreted  in  many  different 
ways,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  conclusion  reached  at  this  session 
will  prove  satisfactory  to  all. 

In  receiving  the  report  of  the  committee  on  car-sealing  devices, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  referring  to  the  American  Railway 
.Association  the  whole  question  of  improvements,  from  a  stand- 
point of  strength  and  security  to  lading,  in  seals,  car  doors, 
fastenings  and  equipment  generally  as  at  present  used. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  J.  S.  Tustin  (Missouri  Pacific);  first  vice-president, 
W.  L.  Stanley  (Seaboard  Air  Line);  second  vice-president,  F. 
E.  Shallenberger  (Star  Union  Line)  ;  secretar>-  and  treasurer, 
W.  P.  Taylor  (R.,  F.  &  P.),  Richmond,  Va.  Mr.  Tustin  was 
also  chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee  during  the  past  year 
and  was  likewise  reelected  to  that  position. 

The  Conference  Committee  of  22  members  was  continued  for 
another  year,  to  continue  its  work  along  the  same  lines  as 
during  the  year  just  closed. 

The   following  members  were  elected   to  constitute   the  three 
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arbitration  committees,  each  group  of  three  as  shown  being 
designated  to  work  together  as  one  committee,  the  chairmen 
having  been  designated  by  the  president,  viz : 

G.  C.  Arnold  (chairman),  (Lehigh  Valley)  ;  W.  H.  Hancock 
(Union  Pacific) ;  R.  C.  Hancock  (St.  Louis  Southwestern  of 
Texas). 

R.  K.  Slaughter  (chairman),  (Chesapeake  Steamship  Co.)  ; 
H.  F.  Bidwell  (Boston  &  Maine)  ;  W.  O.  Hunger  (Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific). 

J.  L.  Eysmans  (chairman),  (Cumberland  Valley)  ;  J.  M. 
Eedson  (Michigan  Central) ;  E.  Arnold  (Grand  Trunk). 

The  following  Appeal  Committee  was  elected,  the  first  named 
being  designated  chairman  by  the  president,  viz : 

J.  J.  Hooper  (chairman),  (Southern)  ;  A.  B.  Thompson  (D., 
L.  &  VV'.);  G.  W.  Perry  (Great  Northern);  A.  R.  McNitt 
(Oregon   Short   Line)  ;   J.   'M.   Brewer    (Southern   Pacific). 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  June  21,  1911,  were  selected  as  the  place 
and  time  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 


NEW    CHICAGO   STATION    OF    THE    CHICAGO    &    NORTH 
WESTERN. 


The  new  passenger  station  which  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  is  building  at  Chicago  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
terminals  in  the  United  States.  A  general  article  about  the 
plans  for  this  station,  illustrated  with  perspective  elevations, 
was  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  August  14,  1908. 
In  our  issue  of  July  16,  1909,  a  description  was  given  of  the 
general  structural  features,  together  with  views  of  the  cross 
section  of  the  train  shed,  and  on  February  11,  1910,  some 
progress  view^s  of  construction  were  shown.  The  Bush  train 
shed  was  described  March  17,  1910,  and  on  March  18  we 
gave  a  full  description  of  the  revision  of  grade  of  the  Chicago 
&  Oak  Park  Elevated's  line  at  the  entrance  to  the  terminal. 
The  present  article  is  intended  to  bring  up  to  date  the  facts 
about  the  construction  of  the  station. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  terminal  is  $20,000,000.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  have  it  completed  and  ready  for  use  at  the  end  of 
the  present  year.  Here  will  center  all  the  passenger  traffic 
of  tlie  North  Western  lines  which  now  noes  through  the  Wells 
street  station.  At  the  present  terminal  there  are  handled  daily 
310  passenger  trains,  of  which  70  per  cent,  are  suburban. 
The  number  of  passengers  using  the  station  on  a  certain  day 
in  April  of  this  year  was  as  follows:  Suburban,  35,305;  through, 
8,443;  total,  4.3,748.     This  represents  about  the  average. 

The  Wells  street  station  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chicago 
river  and  all  the  trains  entering  it  are  brought  over  one 
bridge  spanning  the  north  branch  of  the  river.  The  new 
station  is  several  blocks  west  and  south  of  the  Wells  street 
station  and  no  bridge  crossing  is  necessary.  As  shown  on  the 
ground  floor  plan.  Fig.  1,  the  station  extends  from  the  north 
side  of  Madison  street  to  Milwaukee  avenue,  crossing  Wash- 
ington street,  Randolph  street  and  Lake  street,  and  having  a 
total  length  of  practically  1,670  ft.  This  length  is  divided  as 
follows;  From  street  line  on  Madison  street  to  face  of  build- 
ing, 33  ft. ;  main  building  and  concourse,  218  ft. ;  train  shed, 
893  ft.  9%  in. ;  from  end  of  train  shed  to  south  line  of  Lake 
street.  181  ft.  6%  in.  The  tracks  of  the  Oak  Park  Elevated 
cross  the  terminal  tracks  on  an  elevated  structure  in  Lake 
street.  The  power  plant  of  the  new  terminal  is  placed  in  the 
triangle  between  Lake  street  and  Milwaukee  avenue,  the  width 
of  Lake  street  being  80  ft.  and  the  length  of  the  triangle  on 
the  west  side  being  about  261  ft.  The  total  over  all  width  of 
the  terminal  is  .320  ft. 

The  old  style  high  roof  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  this 
terminal,  the  roof  being  masked  by  masonry  walls  48  ft.  high 
on  Canal  street  .md  Clinton  street.  The  Bush  train  shed, 
Imr  2,  is  used,  this  style  providing  for  curved  roof  over  the 
platforms  with  narrow  openings  over  the  middle  of  each  track 
so  the  smoke  is  c.'irricd  out  of  the  train  shed.  The  roof  is 
of   steel    frame    rnnstiliclioii,    covered    with    concrete,    llip    sinoko 


ducts  being  plastered  on  metal  lath.  Fig.  4  shows  almost  the 
entire  length  of  the  train  shed  in  process  of  construction  and 
the  Oak  Park  Elevated  at  the  north  end.  Fig.  5  is  an  interior 
view  showing  the  floor  construction  of  concrete,  recessed  for 
the  tracks.  The  framework  of  the  structure  is  steel,  but  con- 
crete is  used  largelj-  throughout  to  protect  the  steel  and  form 
all  the  floors.  Fig.  6  is  a  view  of  the  massive  column  con- 
struction under  the  train  shed  and  Fig.  7  is  a  view  from  above, 
showing  the  framing  and  the  beginning  of  the  Clinton  street 
wall.  The  bumpers  are  at  the  south  end  of  the  train  shed  next 
to  the  concourse  in  the  main  building. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  waterproofing  of  the  subway  bridge  over 
the  tracks  at  Kinzie  and  Clinton  streets,  and  is  illustrative  of 
the  general  method  followed  in  such  work  in  connection  with 
the  terminal.  Streets  were  crossed  at  various  angles.  Many 
awkward  intersections  were  met.  So  the  work  was  decidedly 
complicated  and  many  special  plans  were  prepared. 

The  floors  of  the  bridges  and  subway  crossings  in  general 
consist  of  steel  trough  girders  filled  with  concrete,  which  were 
put  in  rather  wet.  This  was  smoothed  off  and  waterproofed 
with    membrane    and    asphalt    waterproofing.      The    contract   ap- 


Track    Supports    under    Train    Shed    Floor. 

proximated  500,000  sq.  ft.  of  surface  and  was  awarded  to 
the  Standard  .'\sphalt  &  Rubber  Company,  Chicago.  The  con- 
crete was  a  1:2:4  mix  and  after  it  was  dry  and  set  the  sur- 
face was  cleaned  thoroughly  and  covered  with  a  coating  of 
Sarco  concrete  primer,  this  being  very  thin  and  intended  to 
sink  into  the  surface  voids  and  assist  in  binding  the  water- 
proofing. When  the  primer  dried  the  surface  was  covered  with 
a  heavy  coat  of  No.  6  Sarco  waterproofing,  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  400  deg.  Fah.  and  swabbed  on  with  mops.  Upon 
the  hot  waterproofing  was  laid  a  layer  of  8-oz.  open  mesh 
burlap  in  strips  40  in.  wide,  a  coat  of  the  waterproofing  being 
swabbed  on  this.  Four  coats  of  waterproofing  and  three  layers 
of  burlap  were  used,  the  joints  overlapping  so  the  membrane 
was  solid  over  I  he  whole  floor. 

Upon  the  fourth  coat  of  waterproofing  was  i>laced  a  layer 
of  sand  mastic  \Vj  in.  thick,  to  protect  the  meinbrane  from 
damage.  In  preparing  this  mastic  the  waterproofing  was 
heated  in  open  wood  fired  kettles  to  a  temperature  of  400  deg. 
I'ali.  and  dry  hot  sand  was  added,  the  mixture  being  then 
liratcd  to    l."iO  drj;.   I'ali.  and  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  stick- 
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InR   to    Ihr    SI. lis    I.I    111.-    k.llUs,    wlii.h    w.ml.l    liiivc   rcHtlllnl    m 
l.iiriiiiiK   ami   niiniiiK   the    material. 

I  ho  mastic  was  lomp.isi'd  of  mic  part  of  Sarm  watcrprootitiK 
and  four  parts  of  clean  well  Kraile.l  saii.l.  Iron  wlirrlharrown 
were  used  to  convoy  the  hot  mastic  from  the  i)lacc  of  prepara- 
tion to  the  slab  on  which  it  was  placed.  A  layer  of  mnstic 
was  laid  to  ;i  tiiickiuss  of  %-in.,  screeds  of  this  thickness 
presorviuR  the  depth.  After  compactiuR  it  enouRh  to  climinafe 
voids  and  h.)los  a  .second  course  was  laid,  the  joints  ovcr- 
lappiuR  the  joints  in  the  lower  course  12  in.  The  top  course 
was  swahhc.l  with  hot  Sarco  watcrprooliiiR  which  was  then 
sanded  hcf.ire  it  cooled,  to  prevent  damaRc  hy  pedestrians. 
Temporary  tracks  were  laid  for  the  use  of  trains  carrying 
materials  into  the  terminal  and  these  tracks  were  shifted  as 
required,   a  2-iii.   cushion    of   sand   Ui-ipR  pl.nccd  over  the   mastic 


to  thr  conrourw,  are  tilrRraph  oflircH,  heliind  which  is  .1  public 
space  in  front  of  flic  baRRaRc  room  where  is  handled  all  the 
incominR  baRRaRc.  elevators  bringinR  the  trunks  and  other 
liaRRnRc  down  fronj  the  train  above.  The  baRRaRc  room 
opens  on  a  driveway,  IcadinR  in  from  Clinton  street  parallel 
with  WashiiiRton  street  and  connecting  by  means  of  a  gate 
with  a  carriaRc  entrance  on  the  (anal  street  side,  stairs  lead- 
ing from  the  carriage  entrance  to  the  concours<-,  and  an 
entrance  leading  also  to  the  bagRaRc  room.  A  parcel  check 
rooni  is  conveniently  located  at  the  cast  end  of  the  baggage 
room.  At  the  west  end  arc  the  offices  of  the  baggage  master 
and   clerks. 

The  street  car  tunnel  under  the  river  on  Washington  street 
comes  to  the  street  surface  within  the  walls  of  the  terminal, 
with   space  rm   each   side  between  the  curbs   for  wagons  to  use 


New  Chicago  Station;  Chicago  &  North  Western. 

I'icxv  looking   northeast  from  Clinton  street. 


to  prevent  injury  to  it  by  ties  when  the  waterproofing  was 
carried  to  a  point  that  required  the  shifting  of  the  tracks  over 
the  completed  work.  Drainage  was  provided  for  and  great 
pains  were  taken  with  all  the  details  of  the  waterproofing. 

The  entrance  is  on  the  north  side  of  Madison  street,  the 
magnificent  colonnaded  entrance  having  a  height  of  140  ft,  the 
clock  dials  facing  the  three  streets  being  12  ft.  in  diameter. 
On  the  ground  fioor  at  the  left  of  the  entrance,  Fig.  17,  is  a 
news  stand  with  a  well  equipped  lunch  room  behind  it,  and 
a  drug  store  adjoining.  Beside  the  drug  store  is  a  vestibule 
with  stairs  to  the  concourse  above  and  adjoining  a  carriage 
entrance  which  is  intended  to  be  used  for  private  occasions, 
such  as  the  reception  or  departure  of  distinguished  visitors, 
or  for  funerals.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  ticket 
office  and  information  bureau  with  a  vestibuled  entrance  from 
Canal    street.     Directly    facing   the   entrance,    under   the    stairs 


the  street.  On  the  north  side  of  Washington  street  are 
located  the  United  States  Post  Office  sub-station  and  dis- 
tributing tables  for  the  mail  brought  in  on  the  trains  and 
carried  by  conveyors  from  the  mail  cars  to  chutes  ending  above 
these  tables.  The  post  office  sub-station  is  connected  with 
other  parts  of  the  station  by  pneumatic  tubes,  of  which  there  is 
a  number  for  the  use  of  the  baggage  master  as  well  as  for 
the  mail  service.  The  suburban  concourse  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  post  office  sub-station,  eight  stairways  leading  from  the 
train  floor  from  the  16  tracks.  On  the  Clinton  street  end  is  a 
room  for  emigrants  who  have  to  remain  over  between  trains, 
toilet  accommodations  being  provided  for  men  and  women,  the 
quarters  for  the  women  containing  bath  rooms.  A  lunch  room 
with  kitchen  is  provided  for  emigrant  travelers.  On  the  Canal 
street  side  is  a  large  space  for  cabs  and  automobiles.  On  the 
north  side  of  Randolph  street  is  located  the  out-baggage  room 
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and  the  rooms  for  the  railway  mail,  conductors,  swing  room, 
mail  room  and  express  room.  There  is  a  trucking  space  next 
the  street  with  elevators  leading  from  it  to  the  floor  above  to 
take  outgoing  baggage  to  the  train  floor.  The  power  plant,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  street. 

The  main  waiting  room  on  the  second  floor,  Fig.  3,  is  202 
ft.  long  and  117  ft.  wide.  On  the  Canal  street  end  are  the 
men's  rooms,  and  on  the  Clinton  street  end  is  the  rest  room  for 
women  and  a  dining  room  79  ft.  x  59  ft.  Above  these  rooms 
are  club  rooms  for  the  convenience  of  passengers  who  are  com- 
pelled to  wait  some  hours  for  trains  and  who  do  not  wisli  to 


having  98  sq.  ft.  of  active  surface,  with  stokers,  and  are  oper- 
ated from  engine-driven  shaft  in  the  basement.  A  complete 
.system  of  coal  and  ash  handling  apparatus,  Fig.  10,  was  in- 
stalled by  the  Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago.  It  consists  of  a  pan 
conveyor,  taking  coal  as  delivered  from  the  coal  hoppers 
beneath  the  cars  and  passing  it  to  the  crusher,  where  it  is 
dropped  to  a  transverse  conveyor  which  delivers  it  to  a  Peck 
continuous  pivoted  bucket  conveyor.  This  latter  elevates  the 
coal  to  the  storage  bunkers  above  the  boiler.  The  ashes  are 
collected  in  pits  below  the  boilers  and  raked  into  pivoted 
bucket    conveyor   in    the    basement ;    are    there    elevated    to   the 
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leave  the  building.  Every  convenience  found  in  the  best 
equipped  rlubs  will  be  provided  here.  The  concourse  is  of 
steel  and  glass,  as  well  built  in  as  any  part  of  the  building,  so 
that  no  discomfort  will  be  experienced  by  travelers  waiting 
for  trains.    The  concourse  is  60  ft.  wide  and  320  ft.  long. 

The  elevators,  ending  in  the  baggage  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  are  at  the  ends  of  the  tracks,  just  outside  the  concourse. 
The  three  tracks  on  the  Clinton  street  side  and  the  five  tracks 
on  the  Canal  street  side  will  be  used  for  through  trains.  Be- 
tween these  latter  tracks  are  mail  conveyors  consisting  of 
'.raveling  belts  flush  with  the  floor  and  ending  over  the  dis- 
tributing tables  on  the  floor  below  in  the  post  office  sub- 
station. When  the  trains  come  in  the  mail  is  thrown  from 
the  mail  cars  on  to  the  conveyors  and  it  requires  no  further 
attention.  Baggage  is  taken  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
trains  and  there  is  no  interference  by  the  baggage  men  with 
mail  handling.  Incoming  baggage  is  handled  by  trucks  to  the 
clevator^  nt  the  ends  of  the  tracks  near  the  concourse.  Out- 
sjoing  briggage  is  taken  to  the  train  floor  on  the  north  side  of 
Randolph  street  by  elevators  and  trucked  to  the  baggage  room ; 
outgoing  mail  going  up  the  same  way. 

The  power  plant  is  located  at  the  intersection  of  Milwaukee 
avenue  and  Lake  street,  and  a  general  arrangemfiit  of  the 
boilers,  engines  and  generators,  pumps,  etc.,  is  shown  in  the 
ground  plan,  Fig.  9. 

The  boiler  plant  consists  of  six  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water 
tube  boilers  of  the  vertical  header  type,  all  wrought  steel 
construction  and  designed  for  a  working  pressure  of  200  lbs 
These  hoili  rs  arc  set  two  in  a  battery,  and  an  unusual  method 
of  scttitiR  is  adopted.  The  boilers  are  lircd  from  what  is 
ordinarily  termed  the  rear  end,  and  a  combination  of  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  passes  for  the  gases  is  arranged  so  that 
the  up-!ake  is  at  the  top  and  at  the  stoker  end.  Each  boiler 
contains  5,080  »q.  ft.  of  heating  surf.icc  and  is  equipped  with 
superheaters  of  the  Foster  type,  each  superheater  containing 
luflicient  surface  to  raise  the  temperature  of  22,000  lbs.  of 
steam  per  hour  70  dcg.  Fahr.  above  that  due  to  a  pressure  of 
155  lbs.  by  gage. 

The    boiler.s   are   provided    wi;h    (Jrccn   traveling  grates,   each 


top  of  the  boiler  house,  then  dropped  through  a  chute  to  an 
inclined  pan  conveyor,  which  delivers  them  to  the  ash  storage 
bin  located  above  the  coal  car  track.  Gates  are  provided  in 
the  bottom  of  this  bin  to  deliver  ashes  to  cars  on  the  track. 
Sprague  electric  motors  are  used  for  all  drives  throughout. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  conveyors  are  arranged  so  that  a 
coal  car  is  emptied  and  the  coal  distributed  to  the  boiler,  while 
the  ashes  are  elevated  and  delivered  to  the  same  car  in  the 
same  position. 

The  large  chimney  rests  on  a  concrete  foundation  which  ex- 
tends 20  ft.  below  the  base  and  is  supported  on  four  concrete 
cylinder  piers,  and  the  smoke  connection  from  the  chimney 
back  into  the  boiler  room  is  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete 
lined  with  lire  brick.  The  breeching  opening  into  the  chimney 
is  6  ft.  6  m.  wide  x  15  ft.  high.  The  inside  diameter  of  the 
chimney  at  the  base  is  11  ft.  and  the  top  10  ft.  6  in.  It 
stands  on  an  octagonal  base,  above  which  is  a  circular  stack 
built  of  Custodis  radial  brick  rising  to  a  height  of  245  ft.  above 
the  boiler  room  floor.  It  is  surmounted  with  a  cast  iron  cap, 
on  which  are  bronze  fasteners  supporting  the  four  lightnmg 
rods,  which  are  C  ft.  high  and  furnished  with  24  platinum 
points. 

There  are  three  vertical  cross-compound  non-condensing; 
Corliss  engines,  built  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  with  cylinders 
25  in.  and  44  in.  x  42  in.,  each  rated  at  1,150  h.p.  at  100  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  steam  pressure  l-V  lbs.  The  receiver  on  thcs^' 
engines  is  equipped  with  reheating  coils.  The  dynamos  are  di- 
rect-connected 250  volt,  CDUtiiuious  current,  compound  wound, 
machines  of  750  k.  w.  capacity,  manufactured  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  There  are  two  motor  generator  sets,  each  compris- 
ing 250-volt  d.c.  motor,  720  rev.  per  niin.,  driving  a  500-k.w. 
li  (KiO-volt  a.c,  (10-cycle,  ;i-phase  alternating  curent  generator. 
Each  machine  has  its  own  direct-connected  exciter  unit.  Then- 
is  also  a  low  pressure  steam  turbine  and  generator  unit  of  500 
k.w.  capacity,  the  generator  end'a  250-volt  d.c.  machine,  oporatcil 
ill  multiple  with  the  engino-ilriven  dynamos.  This  turbine  is  i>i 
the  horizontal  type,  running  at  1,500  revolutions  per  minute,  with 
the  dynamo  mounted  on  the  turbine  shaft.  Steam  will  be 
supplied   directly    from  the   main   engine  exhaust  at   a   pressure 
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k;  II).s,  :il>s(>liitc,  llu-  liiil.iiu-  oiK-r.iliiiK  iiii.Irr  .1  vatiiiiin  of 
J7  m.  In  loiinciliDii  witli  the  low  pressure  Mcam  turbine 
there  is  instnlleil  a  VVt)rtliinBloii  surface  condenser,  contain- 
ing 4,000  sq.  ft  of  tube  surface,  together  with  the  usual  auxil- 
iary ic|iii|inuiit  of  dry  vacuum  .lir  |)niii|),  iiol  wfll  and  circulating 
pumps.  The  latter  arc  niotor-drivni  ccntrifuKal  pumps  fitted 
witii  broii/c  runners  and  shafts 

A  cooling  tower  is  erected  on  the  roof  of  the  lH)iler  house. 
This  is  of  the  four-fan  type,  with  two  fans  on  a  shaft,  each 
shaft  driven  by  a  Spraguc  motor.  Above  the  fans  the  tower 
is  encased  in  brick  work.  The  complete  equipment  is  designed 
to  cool  and  circulate  sufficient  water  to  condcn.sc  2'i,^t00  lbs.  of 


Ihrrr  \id|-  Ih-  instalird  a  Viomans  electric  bilgr  pump.  That 
portion  of  the  power  house  below  the  sewers  will  be  cared  for 
by  a  Shone  ejector. 

In  the  etiginc  room  arc  also  two  Ingcrsoll-Kaiid  air  com- 
pressors. These  arc  cross-compound,  steam-driven,  two-stage 
air  compressors,  each  with  a  capacity  of  .jOO  cu.  ft.  The  steam 
cylinders  are  11  in.  and  18  in.  and  the  air  cylinders  C  in.  anrl 
10  in.,  all  H-in.  stroke.  Each  machine  is  equipped  with  inter- 
ini.lrr  and  the  system  is  provided  with  an  aftercoohr,  through 
which  all  of  the  air  will  pass  before  being  delivered  to  the 
transmission  lines  to  insure  its  freedom  from  moisture. 

At    the    station    building    there    is    an    auxiliary    boiler    plant 
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steam  per  iiiinnte  and  ni.iinlain  at  the  turbnio  e.xhaust  a  vacuum 
■of  27  in. 

For  boiler  feed  there  is  provided  two  Epping-Carpenter  out- 
side, center-packed  plunger  pumps,  duplex  and  compound,  with 
8-in.  and  12. -in.  by  7-in.  by  12-in.  cylinders.  To  care  for  the 
heating  system  provided  for  the  power  house  and  interlocking 
tower  adjacent,  there  has  been  installed  in  duplicate  6-in.  x 
8-in.  Marsh  vacuum  pumps,  for  removing  all  condensation  and 
delivering  it  to  the  feed  water  heater.  The  feed  water  heater 
is  of  the  Webster  type,  3,000  h.p.,  with  a  capacity  for  heating 
^,000  lbs.  of  water  from  60  deg.  Fahr.  to  204  deg.  Fahr.  per 
hour.     For    draining   the   sub-basement   below   the   boiler   room 


consisting  of  two  B.  &  W.  boilers  of  the  same  type  as  those  at 
the  power  house,  but  containing  only  1,500  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface  each.  These  boilers  are  set  with  twin-fire  furnaces,  as 
built  by  the  Water  .Arch  Furnace  Co.  There  is  also  at  the 
station  building  a  machinery  room,  where  there  are  various 
service  pumps,  a  fire  pump,  water  heater  for  domestic  supply, 
garbage  destructor  for  the  refuse  from  the  kitchen  and 
restaurants,  machinery  for  vacuum  cleaning  system  of  the  main 
building,  also  air  pumps  and  tanks,  of  the  Johnson  Service  Co. 
temperature  regulating  system.  This  vacuum  sweeping  system 
will  care  for  the  entire  terminal  station  building,  while  a  sec- 
ond  plant  under  the  track  structure  will   serve  the  emigrants' 
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quarters,  and  the  suburban  concourse  and  the  space  devoted 
to  the  United  States  post  office. 

T^ere  is  also  installed  at  the  main  .station  l)uildini;  a  Car- 
bondale  Machine  Company's  absorption  system  of  refrigeration, 
with  a  capacity  of  60  tons.  This  cools  water  for  drinking 
purposes,  the  water  being  pumped  through  the  building,  also 
by  a  separate  system  to  the  power  house,  which  is  about  1,800 
ft.  north  of  the  plant.  The  refrigerators  and  cooling  boxes 
are  of  6,000  cu.  ft.  capacity,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  res- 
taurant kitchens,  which  are  also  cared  for  by  this  refrigerating 
plant. 

W.  C.  Armstrong,  Terminal  Engineer  for  the  Chicago  & 
Xorth  Western,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the 
plans    and   of    all    the    construction    work.    The    architects   are 


Coal   and   Ashes   Handling   Equipment   in    Boiler   House. 

I'Vost  &  Granger,  of  Chicago,  and  Pierce,  Richardson  &  Neilod 
are    the    engineers    for    tlic    power    plant    and    eciuipnient.      Thd 
George   A.   Fuller  Construction  Company  had  the  general  coB"! 
tract    for   the   building,   exclusive   of   track   structures   and   tri 
shed.    The  steel  work  was  fabricated  by  the  American   Bridgcj| 
Company  and  erected  by  the  Stroebel  Steel  Construction  Cc 
pany.    George  VV.  Jackson,   Inc.,  had  the  contract   for   fonn  l.i 
tiiin^  and   concteic  on   the  Terminal   section.     John  J.   O'lUion 
&   Company    had   the  contract    for   the   west   approach   and   tin 
Bales   &    Rogers    Construction    Company    the    contract    for    th' 
north  approach,  these  involving  several  thousand  feet  of  rcLnn 
ing  walls  of  varying  heights  up  to  26  ft.     Gustavino  arches  ar^ 
used  in  all  ceilings  in  the  main  building  and  the  interior  tinisl' 
was  supplied  by  the  American  Marble  Company.  , 
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riic  Chicago,  Iiuli.inapolis  ^:  Louisville  lias  incrcasnl  the  pay 
"I  trainmcii  and  yardnnii. 

I  he  \a/:oo  &  Mississippi  V'aik-y  now  lias  train  amhlorit  to 
collect   lares  on  its  passenger  trains. 

In  a  (Icrailmenl  on  llie  'I'raiis-Caspian  Uailway,  July  II,  near 
Kisilawat.  !!•  persons  were  killed  and  31  injured. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  made  an  increase  of  3Vj  cents  an 
hour  in  the  pay  of  tlie  men  in  its  shops  who  belong  to  the  Fed- 
eration of  '1  railes. 

A  board  of  conciliation,  which  lias  been  sitting  at  Toronto, 
Ont ,  has  awarded  a  large  increase  in  pay  to  the  telegraphers  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  I'acilic. 

The  locomotive  engineers  on  I!'  railways  west  of  Chicago 
are  formulating  demands  for  increases  in  wages,  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  piesentcd  to  the  otVicers  of  the  railways  before 
.August    1. 

At  Austin,  Tex.,  it  is  said  that  Governor  Camiibcll  will  rec- 
ommend to  the  legislature  at  its  special  session  in  August  that 
it  authorize  the  sale  of  the  Texas  State  Railroad,  running  be- 
tween Rusk  and  Palestine,  about  40  miles.  The  road  has  been 
operated  at  a  loss  ever  since  it  was  built. 

On  the  line  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  between  Wilkcsbarre 
and  Carbondale,  Pa.,  last  week,  disturbances  perpetrated  by  the 
striking  track  laborers  were  so  extensive  and  persistent  that 
the  company  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  all  night  freight 
trains.  Several  freight  trains  had  been  derailed.  Twenty-three 
freight-train  crews  were  laid  off. 

Passenger  train.  No.  3,  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  was 
slopped  on  the  night  of  July  9  about  12  miles  from  St.  Louis 
by  three  robbers,  who  intimidated  the  engineman  and  compelled 
him  and  the  iireman  to  present  their  demands  on  the  express 
messenger ;  but  it  appears  that  the  robbers  were  frightened 
away  before  they  had  got  anything  of  value. 

According  to  the  Galveston  Neies,  the  Southern  Pacific  now 
employs  "train  auditors"  on  local  freight  trains.  It  seems 
that  these  men  are  not  employed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
fares  of  the  passengers  who  ride  on  the  local  freights,  but  to 
keep  close  track  of  the  package  freight  left  at  and  taken  from 
the  way  stations.  It  is  said  that  much  freight  has  been  lost  or 
stolen. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  laid  off  400  shop  men  at  Altoona  and 
26  freight  crews  on  the  middle  division.  The  freight  yard  at 
Hollidaysburg  and  its  shops  have  been  closed,  the  falling  oflf  in 
freight  being  such  that  the  whole  of  the  business  can  be  handled 
at  the  Altoona  yards.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  reduced 
the  time  in  its  locomotive  shops  at  Reading  from  40  hours  a  week 
to  32  hours. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  express  trains  of  the  New- 
York  Central  will  soon  all  be  composed  entirely  of  steel  cars; 
five  complete  trains  of  cars  for  this  service  bemg  now  under 
construction  at  the  shops  of  the  Pullman  Company.  In  each 
of  the  new  trains  there  will  be  a  bath  room  with  a  shower 
bath  attachment,  and  the  smoking  cars  will  be  provided  with 
exhaust  fans. 

President  Taft  has  appointed  as  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Commission,  which  is  to  investigate  the  question  of  em- 
ployers' liability  and  workmen's  compensation,  Messrs.  W.  C. 
Brown,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  D.  L.  Cease, 
editor  of  the  Railroad  Trainman."  The  other  members  of  the 
commission  arc ;  Senators  Hughes,  of  Colorado,  and  Warner, 
of  Missouri ;  and  Representatives  Denby,  of  Michigan,  and 
Brantley,  of  Georgia. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  issued  a  revised  classitication  of  expendi- 
tures for  additions  and  betterments  on  steam  railways,  taking 
effect  July  1.  The  original  issue  of  this  classification  was  issued 
June  2i,  1909.  and  the  present  pamphlet,  called  "I  he  First  Re- 
vised Issue, "  has  been  prepared  to  meet  such  critiasms  as  have 
been  presented  and  favorably  acted  on.  The  most  prominent 
change  is  a  clause,  giving  railways  the  option  of  charging  bet- 


(miicnts  to  operating  expenses,  where  the  total  amount  is  less 
than  $200  for  any  one  improvement.  A  new  account  has  been 
added,  A22.  "Roadway  Machinery  and  Tools,"  and  the  last  pri- 
mary account.  No.  A36,  covering  miscellaneous  items,  has  been 
amplified.  l;ndcr  the  head  of  "Ef|uipment,"  (A3:!;,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  when  eijuipmcnt  is  practically  rebuilt  th';  reserve  for 
accrued  depreciation  shall  be  adjusted  and  the  basis  for  the 
depreciation  on  such  equipment  amended  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions,  in  making  an  estimate  of  a  proper  rate  to  be  ap- 
plied for  depreciation  on  equipment,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  only  its  probable  life  in  service  as  prolonged  by  usual 
repairs. 

The  Southern  Pacific  lines  east  of  El  Paso,  following  pro- 
tracted negotiations  under  the  guidance  of  the  government 
mediators,  have  made  a  small  increase  in  the  pay  of  tele- 
graphers. The  operators  asked  for  an  increase  of  about  7'^ 
per  cent.,  together  with  some  modification  of  the  hours  of  work; 
but,  according  to  the  newspapers,  the  increase  granted  is  very 
small,  while  the  hours  of  work,  so  far  as  Texas  is  concerned, 
will  be  regulated  by  the  state  law. 


Riding    in   the   London    Tubes. 

Oh,  what  an  improvement  on  that  awful  steam  underground 
of  10  years  or  less  ago !  Where  the  smoke  was  so  choking  that 
you  lost  consciousness  between  stations  and  where  it  was  too 
black  to  read  the  names  of  the  stations.  The  present  system 
is  centuries  ahead  of  the  other,  and  if  you  know  just  where 
you  want  to  change  and  you  don't  mind  walking  half  the  way, 
there  isn't  a  better  or  quicker  way  of  getting  about  London 
except  a  taxi.  The  crowds  at  rush  hours  behave  differently 
from  New  York  crowds.  The  train  comes  quickly  in,  the  guard 
steps  out  and  in  a  courteous  tone  asks  you  to  hurry,  but  there 
is  little  inclination  to  shove  on  the  part  of  the  passengers. 
They  make  way  for  each  other  while  the  precious  moments 
pass.  At  last  they  arc  all  on  board  and  nothing  remains  but 
the  exercise  of  the  guard.  Probably  the  motormen  run  the 
train  slowly  so  that  the  guard  may  come  to  no  injury  in  his 
attempt  to  board  the  train;  but  after  he  is  on  board  there  is 
just  as  much  speed  as  on  a  subway  express.  You  have  the  priv- 
ilege in  some  cars  on  most  trains  of  smoking  among  the  ladies; 
and  there  are  maps  of  the  system  in  the  car  so  that  you  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  number  of  roads  there  are  and  how  easy 
it  will  be  for  you  to  make  a  mistake  and  run  miles  out  of  your 
course.  You  cannot  leave  the  underground  until  you  have  pro- 
duced the  right  ticket ;  not  unless  you  happen  to  ha>e  a  penny 
about  you. — The  Sun,  New  Y'ork. 


Rock   Island    Machinists'  Strike. 

About  half  the  machinists  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  struck  on  Monday,  July  11.  The  road  had  shut  down 
its  shops  for  a  short  time  early  in  June.  At  that  lime  the  busi- 
ness agent  representing  the  employees  gave  instructions  that 
no  machinists  do  any  work  in  the  shops  while  they  were  closed. 
The  management  of  the  road  knew  nothing  of  these  instruc- 
tions. A  short  time  afterward,  five  men  in  the  shops  at  Chick- 
asha,  Okla.,  were  ordered  to  do  certain  work,  and  they  refused. 
The  management  gave  orders  that  when  the  shops  re-opened, 
on  July  5,  these  men  should  not  be  employed.  On  July  6  al! 
the  machinists  at  the  Chickasha  shops  walked  out,  and  the 
business  agent  notified  the  railway  that  if  the  five  men  in  ques- 
tion were  not  re-employed  he  would  call  out  all  the  TOO  ma- 
chinists on  the  road.  W .  S.  Tinsman,  general  manager,  was 
away  from  his  ofiice  at  that  time.  W.  A.  Nettleton.  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  asked  that  action  be  postponed 
until  he  could  confer  with  Mr.  Tinsman.  The  business  agent 
refused,  and  ordered  the  strike  Monday  morning. 

Curiously  enough,  most  of  the  men  in  the  shops  in  the  South- 
west stayed  at  work,  while  those  at  Silvis,  and  other  towns  in 
Illinois,  went  out.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
business  agent  lives  at  Davenport,  Iowa.     The  strike  has  caused 
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no  serious  trouble,  as  the  road's  equipment  is  in  good  shape 
and  it  is  receiving  new  engines.  The  men  at  Chickasha,  where 
the  trouble  originated,  went  back  to  work  on  Wednesday,  which 
makes  it  probable  that  the  strike  will  soon  fall  through. 

Aeroplane  Records. 

At  Rheims,  I'rance,  July  7,  Mr.  Olieslager  tlew  in  the  air  con- 
tinuously for  2  hours,  39  minutes,  39  seconds,  traversing  in 
that  time  158.35  miles.  This  is  the  longest  time  that  a  heavier- 
than-air  flying  machine  has  yet  remained  aloft.  On  July  10, 
Olieslager  flew  244.44  miles  in  5  hours,  3  minutes,  5  seconds ; 
nothing  said  in  the  despatches  about  stops.  On  the  same  day, 
Leon  Morane  llew  live  kilometers  (3.1  miles)  in  2  minutes, 
53  seconds,  and  10  kilometers  in  5  minutes,  42  seconds.  Morane 
also  took  the  prize  for  speed,  flying  20  kilometers  (12.44  miles) 
in  12  minutes,  45  seconds.  In  a  later  flight  the  same  day,  he 
made  five  kilometers  in  2  minutes,  48  seconds ;  equal  to  68.42 
miles  an  hour.  All  of  these  records  were  made  with  mono- 
planes. 

A    Correction. 

.An  officer  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  writes  to  say 
that  in  the  map  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  our  issue  of  June 
24,  page  1TP4.  that  part  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  line  between 
Carbondale  and  Scranton,  16  miles,  should  be  shown  as  a  four- 
track  road.     On  the  map  it  was  shown  as  two-track. 


MEETINGS    AND   CONVENTIONS. 


The  following  list  gives   names  of  secretaries,  dates  of   next 
meetings,  and  places  of  meeting. 


regular 


Opening    of    Long    Island    Railroad    to    Manhattan    Island. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  announces  that  its  trains  will  be  run 
regularly  through  the  East  river  tunnels  to  the  new  station  at 
Seventh  avenue,  Manhattan,  beginning  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 8. 


American   Society  for  Testing    Materials. 

At  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  society  held  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J,  June  28  to  July  2,  a  number  of  amendments 
to  the  by-laws,  proposed  by  the  executive  committee,  were  re- 
ferred to  letter  ballot  of  the  society. 

Article  1,  referring  to  membership  and  dues,  was  altered  to 
the  following  elTect:  The  membership  of  the  society  shall  con- 
sist of  members  and  junior  members.  A  member  shall  be  a 
person  not  less  than  30  years  of  age,  corporation,  firm,  tech- 
nical society,  teaching  faculty  or  library,  proposed  by  two  mem- 
bers and  approved  by  the  executive  committee.  A  junior  mem- 
ber shall  be  a  person  less  than  ■?0  years  of  age,  proposed  by 
two  members  and  approved  by  the  executive  committee.  A 
junior  member  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  a 
member,  and  his  status  shall  be  changed  to  that  of  member 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  date  on 
which  he  attains  the  age  of  30  years. 

Article  2,  regarding  the  executive  committee,  was  changed  to 
include  these  officers  and  also  the  last  past  president  and  seven 
members,  four  being  elected  by  letter  ballot  at  each  annual 
meeting  in  the  odd  years,  and  three  at  each  annual  meeting  of 
the  even  years.  I'our  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

The  total  membership  on  June  15,  1910,  was  1,280.  Sixty- 
one  additional  applications  for  membership  have  been  approved 
since  that  date,  making  a  total  of  1,341,  as  against  1,160  as  re- 
ported at  the  previous  annual  meeting. 


International  Railway  Congress. 

The  intcrnalif)nal  Railway  (ongrcss  was  opened  at  Mernc, 
Switzerland,  last  week,  according  to  the  program.  The  num- 
ber of  delegates  and  visitors  was  larger  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  all  of  the  sight-seeing  excursions  were  crowded. 
At  a  dinner  of  the  English  speaking  delegates,  on  the  evening 
of  July  11,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  I'".  K.  Lane 
made  one  of  the  principal  speeches.  Mr.  Lane  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  American  laws,  regulating  railway  charges, 
were  not  nearly  so  radical  as  those  of  fircat  Flritain.  He  dc- 
clarr'l  that  all  candid  railway  men  acknowlcilgc  that  the  law 
which  hn.t  just  been  passed  by  the  I'nitcd  .St.ites  Congress 
will  tend  tu  the  stability  of  securities. 


Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
American  Association  of  Demoerace  Officers. — A.  G.  Thomason,  Scran- 
ton, Pa. 
American  Association  of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents. — C.  M. 

Burt,  Boston,  Mass.;    next  meeting,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
.American    Assoc,    of   Local    Freight    Agents'   Ass'n. — G.    W.    Dennison, 

Penna.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
American    Ass'n    of    Railroad    Suferintendents. — O.    G.    Fetter,    Carew 

Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
.American  Railway  Association. — \V.  F.  Allen,  24  Park  Place,  New  York. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  .Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.   W.,   Chicago;     Oct.   18;   Fort   Worth,  Tex. 
American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maint.  of  Way  Ass'n. — E.  H.  Fritch, 

Monadnock    Bldg.,    Chicago 
American  Railway  Industrial  Association. — G.  L.  Stewart,  St.  L.  S.  W. 

•    Ry.,   St.  Louis. 
American    Railway   M.^ster   Mechanics'  Association. — J.   W.   Taylor,  Old 

Colony  Building,   Chicago. 
American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — O.  T.  Harroun,  Bloom- 

ington,  111. 
American    Society    for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.   Edgar   Marburg,   Univ. 

of  Pa.,  Philadelphia. 
American   Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — C.   W.    Hunt,   220   W.   57th   St., 

N.  Y. ;    1st  and  3d  Wed.,  except  July  and  August;  New  York. 
American    Society    of    Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin   W.    Rice,   29   W. 

29th  St.,  N.  Y.;  2d  Tues.;    New  York. 
American    Street  and   Interurban    Railway   Ass'n. — H.   C.    Donecker,   29 

W.  39th  St.,  New  York;    Oct.  10-14;    Atlantic  City. 
Association   of  Am.   Ry.  Accounting  Officers. — C.   G.   Phillips,  143  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago. 
Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — E.  H.  Hemus,  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.,  To- 

peka,   Kan. 
Association  of  Railway  Telegraph    Supfrintendents. — P.    W.    Drew,   135 

Adams  St.,  Chicago;    June  19,  1911;    Boston. 
Association    of   Transportation    and   Car    Accounting    Officers. — G.    P. 

Conard,  24  Park  PL,  New  York. 
Buffalo  Transportation   Club. — J.  N.   Sells,   Buffalo. 
Canadian    Railway    Club. — James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.;  1st  Tues.  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug..;  Montreal. 
Canadian    Society   ot    Civil   Engineers. — Clement   H.   McLeod,   Montreal, 

Que.;    Thursdays;   Montreal. 
Car   Foreman's    Association   of   Chicago. — Aaron   Kline,   841   North    60th 

Court,  Chicago;    2d  Monday  in  month;    Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day in  January,  March,   May,  Sept.  and  Nov.;    Buffalo. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Pennsylvania. — E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — E.  K.  Hiles,  803  Fulton 

Building,  Pittsburgh;     1st  and  3d  Tuesdays;     Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.  R.R., 

Richmond,  Va. 
General  Superintendents'  Ass'n  of  Chicago. — H.  D.  Judson,  209  .Adams 

St.,  Chicago;     Wednesday  preceding  3d  Thurs. ;    Chicago. 
International  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  9S 

Liberty   St..  New   York. 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — D.  B.  Sebastian,  La  Salle  St. 

Station,  Chicago. 
International    Railway    General    Foremen's   Association. — L.    H.    Bryan, 

D.  &  I.  R.  Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
International  Railway  Master  Blacksmiths'  Ass'n. — A.   L.   Woodworth, 

Lima,   Ohio;    Aug.   1618;     Detroit,   Mich. 
International  Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11,  Brussels;    July  4-16;     Berne,  Switzerland. 
Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Sd 

Friday   in  month,  except  July  and  August;     Des  Moines. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Assochtion. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tues.   in  month,   ex.   June,  July,  Aug.   and   Sept.;    Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club. — H.    D.    Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New   York;  Sd 

Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August;    New  York. 
NoRTH-WEiiT  Railway  Club. — T.  W.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;  1st  Tues. 

after  2d   Mon..  ex.  June,  July,  August;   St.  Paul  and   Minn. 
Northern    Railway  Club. — C.    L.    Kennedy,  C,    M.   &   St.    P.,   Duluth;   4th 

Saturday;    Duluth,   Minn. 
Omaha  Railway  Club. — A.  H.  Christiansen.  Barker  BIk.;  2d   Wed. 
Railway    Club    of    Kansas    City. — C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;     Third    Friday    in    month;    Kansas   City. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  4th    Friday 

in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August;    Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  12  North  Linden  St..  Beth- 
lehem,   Pa.;   annual,   Oct.    11:    Kichmond,   \'a. 
Railway   S'keepkrs  Ass'n. — J.   1".   Murphy.   Box  C.  Collinwood,  O. 
Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.   Robinson;   2d   Monday;    Kichmond. 
RoAOMASTERS'  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  Way  Ass'n. — Walter  E.  EmcTy,  P.  &  P. 

U.   Ry..  Peoria,   111.;    annual.  Sept.  1816;  Chicago. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Club.  —  B.    W.    Frauenthal,    Union    Station,    St.    Louis. 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug.;   St.  Louis. 
Society    of    Ry.    Financial    Officer!!.— C.    Nyquist.    La    Salle    St.    Station. 

Chicago;  Oct    25  .iiul  28;   Hotel  Ch.amherlin,  Old   P,.in(  Comfort.  Va. 
Southern   Association  ok  Car  Service  Officers. — E.   W.   S.indwich,   .\.  St 

W.    U.   Ry..    Monlitoniery..   Ala.:  annual,  Oct.  20;   Atlanta. 
Southern   &   Southwestern    K.R.   Club. — A.  J.    Merrill.    Prudential   Bldg.. 

Atlanta;  3d  Thurs.,    Jan.,   Mar..  July,  Sept.  and   Nov.;    .Ail.tnta. 
Traffic  Club  of  New   Yomk.— C.  A.  Swope.  290  Broadway.  New  York;  last 

Tuesday   in   mimth.  except   June.  July   and   August:    New    York. 
Train    Ofspatciikrs'   .Ass'n  of  America. — J.   K.   Mackie.  7042   Stewart  Ave.. 

Chic.igo. 
Transportation   Club   or   Toledo. — L.    C.    Macomber.   Woolsen   Spice  Co.. 

Tolc<lo. 
Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thomnson.  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.   R., 

East  Ruffaln;    annual  meeting:  Aug.   tO-19:  Niagara   Falls,  Onl. 
Western  Canada   Ram  way  Cluu. — W.   II.   Rosevear,   V.  O.   Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg:  2d   Monday,  except  June.  July  and   August ;     Winnipeg. 
Western  Society  or  Engineers.  — I.   H.  Warder.   Mnnadnork   BUIg..  Chica- 
go;   Wednesdays,   except   July   nnd    August;     Chicago. 
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Qlraffic   Ncui^. 


'I'lic  iailw;i>a  ui  llic  soutiicrn  states  arc  prcpariiiK  now  frciKlit 
tarilVs.  showing  increases  in  rales,  vvliicli  will  he  ready  for 
puhlication,  it  is  said,  in  about  six  weeks. 

The  Uritisli  steamer  Inverkip  has  been  eharltred  to  Ijrinjj  to 
California  a  cargo  of  coal  from  Chinvvangtao,  China.  Tlic 
mines  at  this  place  have  just  been  opened  to  foreign  trade. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  month  of  June 
amounted  to  o,398,l'-'3  tons,  equal  to  about  10  per  cent,  more 
than  llie  shipments  in  June,  ItlOU.  All  of  the  roads  show  in- 
creases except  the  Krie,  on  which  tlure  was  a  decrease  of  12 
per  cent. 

A  reduelion  of  $"25  a  car  has  been  made  in  tlie  freight  rate 
on  fruit  irom  towns  in  Georgia  to  interior  points  of  New  York 
and  rennsylvania.  It  is  said  tliat  this  rate  was  made  after  an 
informal  conference  and  agreement  between  the  traffic  officers 
of  the  roads  interested  and  the  fruit  shippers. 

During  the  last  five  days  of  June,  the  number  of  new  tariffs 
tiled  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  over  11,000. 
Some  of  these  tariflfs  named  500  carriers  as  participants  in  the 
rates,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  if  the  commission  de- 
cides to  suspend  the  advanced  rates  proposed  by  these  tariffs, 
it  will  have  a  considerable  clerical  task  on  hand. 

The  St.  Louis  lines,  at  the  request  of  Commissioner  Coyle, 
of  the  Traffic  Bureau  of  the  business  Men's  League  of  St. 
Louis,  have  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  v;ith  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Traliic  Bureau  from  time  to  time  on  eastbound 
rate  matters.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  roads  is  com- 
posed of  VV.  C.  Maxwell  (Wabash),  C.  L.  Hilleary  (New  York 
Central  Lines)  and  G.  W.  Davis   (Vandalia). 

The  state's  attorney  of  Montgomery  county,  Illinois,  has 
brought  suit  at  Champaign  against  the  Illinois  Traction  Sys- 
tem, an  electric  line,  for  alleged  violation  of  the  state  2-cent 
fare  law.  He  contends  that  this  road  in  advancing  its  fare 
from  Mt.  Olive  to  Litchfield,  eight  miles,  to  80  cents  has  fixed 
a  rate  that  is  illegal.  The  rate  in  (|uestion  is  4  cents  more  than 
that  charged  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Wabash. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  gets  its  supply  of  lumber  largely  from  Puget 
Sound  forests  in  the  shape  of  giant  rafts,  towed  by  tugs.  Half 
a  dozen  of  these  will  traverse  the  L500  miles  of  ocean  during 
the  summer.  On  June  21st  the  first  raft  of  the  season,  con- 
taining over  7,000,000  ft.  of  logs,  bound  with  31  tons  of  chain, 
arrived  in  San  Diego  bay  in  tow  of  the  tug  Hercules.  The 
raft  was  cigar  shaped  and  measured  over  500  ft.  in  length.  It 
drew  20  ft.  of  water. 

VV.  M.  Hopkins,  transportation  manager  of  the  Chicago  board 
of  trade,  has  issued  a  circular  warning  members  of  the  board 
against  manipulation  of  the  transit  privilege  resulting  in  vio- 
lations of  the  integrity  of  the  published  rates.  Members  of 
the  Interstate  C'omnierce  Commission  have  indicated  to  the 
board  of  trade  that  it  is  the  commission's  intention  to  stop 
manipulation  of  the  rates  on  grain  through  abuse  of  the  transit 
piivilege,  and  that  if  this  end  cannot  be  attained  otherwise  the 
'Ommission  will  abolish  the  transit  privilege. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  announces  that  it  will  soon  restore  pas- 
senger rates  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  basis  which 
was  in  efifect  prior  to  October  1,  1907,  when  rates  within  that 
state  were  reduced  because  of  the  passage  of  the  2-cent  law. 
This  law  was  decided  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  is  concerned,  many  months  since,  and  now  a 
suit  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  also  been  decided  by  the 
supreme  court  in  favor  of  the  road.  Assuming  that  these  two 
suits  settle  the  main  questions  concerning  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law,  the  Lehigh  Valley  proposes  to  raise  its  fares  at 
once.  The  supreme  court,  endorsing  the  lower  court,  bases 
its  decision  on  the  constitutional  provision  that  the  legislature 
can  alter  the  charter  of  a  railway  only  in  such  manner  that  no 
injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  incorporators. 

L.  W.  Noyes,  president  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, has  telegraphed  to  President  Taft  intimating  that  the 
agreement  as  to  advances  in  freight  rates  made  by  the   Presi- 


dent with  the  prciidcntj  of  certain  railways  is  not  bcmg  car- 
ried out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  Mr.  Noycs  directs 
attention  to  reports  from  Washington  that  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  advances  arc  unrcasonal)lc  is  to  be  put  on  the  shippers 
.iMil  says:  "In  speaking  for  the  shippers  wc  assure  you  we 
wish  the  carriers  treated  fairly,  but  wc  believe  that  the  advances 
they  are  asking  arc  unreasonable  and  wc  think  that  the  plan 
suggeste<l  by  you  that  they  (irst  show  the  equity  of  what  they 
arc  asking  before  they  put  the  rales  into  effect  is  nothing  more 
than  right.  Fallacious  arguments  as  to  probable  financial  dis- 
aster unless  rates  arc  advanced  arc  being  put  forth  to  scare 
the  public.  Please  remember  that  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  shippers  interested  in  this  matter  are  scattered,  are  poorly 
organized  and  cannot  concentrate  their  edort  quickly  and  must 
depend  upon  you  for  protection." 


I.  C.  C.  Hearing  on  New  York  Commutation  Rates. 

The  first  hearing  under  the  revised  interstate  commerce  act 
was  held  in  Washington  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  when  the  New 
Jersey  commuters  submitted  their  protest  against  the  raising  of 
season-ticket  rates  from  stations  in  that  state  into  New  York  by 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Eric,  the  New  York  Central  (West 
Shore)  and  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  roads  were  represented  by  a 
formidable  array  of  counsel  and  traffic  officers.  The  increased 
rates  are  advertised  to  go  into  effect  July  20,  and  the  commuters 
ask  the  commission  to  suspend  them  for  120  days  while  a  full 
investigation  into  their  reasonableness  is  being  made.  At  the 
close  of  the  hearing  Chairman  Knapp  announced  that  a  decision 
would  be  made  in  three  or  four  days. 

The  railways  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  to  sus- 
pend the  proposed  increases,  on  the  ground  that  the  new  rates 
were  filed  before  the  enactment  of  the  new  law ;  and  also  main- 
tained that  the  proposed  increases  are  warranted  because  ex- 
penses have  increased  greatly.  They  discussed  at  length  the  pro- 
vision of  the  new  law  authorizing  the  commission  to  suspend 
proposed  increases,  contending  that  this  power  should  not  be 
used  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  when  it  appeared  that  irrep- 
arable injury  would  be  done  unless  suspensions  were  ordered. 
The  power  to  suspend  is  analogous  to  that  exercised  by  courts 
of  equity  in  issuing  temporary  injunctions.  All  the  roads  main- 
tained that  they  were  losing  money  on  suburban  passenger  traffic 
from  New  Jersey  points  to  New  York. 

George  F.  Brownell,  of  the  Erie,  said  that  his  road  had  spent 
$8,000,000  for  improvements,  including  the  open  cut  through 
Bergen  Hill,  which,  he  said,  would  greatly  improve  the  passenger 
service.  He  also  said  that  the  increases  in  wages  in  1910  will 
amount  to  $1,560,000  a  year.  The  commutation  rates  are  less 
than  one-half  the  regular  rates.  The  actual  cost  of  hauling  a 
passenger  is  1.5  cents  a  mile.  The  commutation  business  does  not 
pay  its  fair  .=hare  of  conducting  the  company's  business.  The 
commutation  rates  are  unduly  low  as  compared  with  commutation 
rates  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

W.  H.  Truesdale,  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  declared  that  for  the  last  10  years  his  company  had 
operated  the  Morris  &  Essex  division  at  a  loss  of  about  $1,000,000 
a  year,  while  the  Lackawanna  had  spent  $15,000,000  on  that 
division  in  10  years.  The  per  capita  cost  of  handling  commuta- 
tion traffic  had  materially  increased  since  the  rates  were  estab- 
lished years  ago. 

George  A.  Cullen,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Lackawanna, 
said  that  in  most  instances  the  proposed  rates  were  lower  than 
commutation  rates  on  other  lines  for  similar  distances.  He  fig- 
ured that  the  general  increase  in  commutation  rates  by  his  road 
would  average  15  per  cent.  He  asserted  that  it  cost  47  per  cent, 
more  to-day  to  seat  a  passenger  in  a  coach  than  it  did  20  years 
ago. 

J.  B.  Thayer,  third  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania,  gave 
testimony  similar  to  the  foregoing. 

W.  C.  Hope,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  testified  that  the  commutation  rates  averaged  his  com- 
pany 5.5  mills  of  a  mile.  He  declared  the  service  was  not  re- 
munerative. 

In  presenting  elaborate  tables  on  the  commutation  traffic  H.  A. 
Taylor,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  said  that  the  Erie's  taxes  in  New 
Jersey  had  been  increased  151  per  cent,  in  the  last  10  years. 

.\ttorney-General  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  urged  the  commis- 
sion  to   suspend  the   rates   in   order  that  the  complaining  com- 
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muters  might  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  exhibits  made  by 
the  railways  and  reply  to  them.  He  pointed  out  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  law  placed  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  railways.  They 
must  show  that  conditions  justified  the  increase.  They  had  put 
in  a  mass  of  figures.     Whether  these  were  correct  and  justified 


statistical  bulletin  Xo.  76,  covering  car  balance  and  performance 
tor  iNlarch,  19J0,  says: 

"Conditions  during  March  were  quite  favorable  to  a  good  car 
performance  and  the  results  attained  are  quite  clearly  reflected 
in  the  averages  shown  in  this  bulletin.     The  miles  per  car  per 


r«t  Cent  o(  Lotdrtl 
Cur  Milrage 


Pttr  Car  Per  t^ty 


TottI  Nombf  r  o< 
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Car   Balance  and   Performance. 


the  increases  could  only  be  determined  after  the  data  had  been 
examined  'These  increases,"  he  said,  "are  a  menace  to  the 
prosperity  of  many  communities.  It  is  an  unwarranted  hardship 
on  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  have  built  and  are  building 
homes  on  the  strength  of  the  existing  rates." 

"The  opportunity  to  examine  the  railways'  claims,"  suggested 
Chairman  Knapp,  "would  not  be  lost  through  the  refusal  of  this 


day  averaged  24.8,  within  .8  of  the  high  figure  reached  in  Octo- 
ber, 1909.  The  ton- miles  per  car  per  day  reached  384  for  all 
cars,  and  395  excluding  surplus  cars,  these  figures  also  being 
close  to  the  October,  1909,  average.  The  daily  earnings  per  car 
averaged  $2.42 

Notwithstanding  the  continuation  of  an  outward  interchange 
which  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  cars  at  home 
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commission  to  suspend  the  rates.     The  commis.sion  subsequently 
could  entertain  complaints  of  these  i)roposcd  rates." 


Freight  Car  Balance  and   Performance. 

Arthur  Hale,  ch.iirman  nl  the  cntnniiUcc  i>ii  rel.itiotis  ln-twci-ii 
railways   of    the   American    Railway    Associatinn,    in    presenting 


to  54  per  cent.,  the  loaded  mileage  shows  a  sliulu  recession, 
averaging  71. ;i  per  cent,  as  against  71.4  per  cent,  in  I'chruary. 
The  tons  per  loaded  car  decreased  to  21.6,  or  1.1  tons  less  than 
the  high  average  for  l-ebruary.  The  cars  in  sluip  were  at  5,29 
per  cent,  of  the  total  a  slight  reduction  made  I'ebi  uary. ' 

The  accompanying   table   gives  car  balance  and   performance 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  report.     The  charts  show  graphi- 
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Summary    of    July    Crop     Report. 

I  lie  Kf'icr.il  .ivcraKc  condition  of  crop  growth  in  the  L'nitcl 
State*  on  July  1,  1!'10,  was  about  ^i'>  per  cent,  lower  than  on 
July  I,  IDO'J;  .IH  per  cent,  lower  than  July  1.  1908,  and  3.4  per 
cent,  lower  than  the  10-ycar  averaKc  condition  on  July  1.  In 
the  New  MnKland  slates  conditions  arc  -iJ)  per  cent,  better  than 
a  year  ago  and  4.1  per  cent,  above  the  average.  In  the  South- 
<  I  n  .States  conditions  arc  about  'i.h  per  cent,  better  than  on  July 
I  a  year  ago.  and  2.4  above  the  10-ycar  average;  in  the  North 
Central  states,  cast  of  the  Mississippi  river,  conditions  are  8.7 
per  cent,  below  a  year  ago  and  4  per  cent,  below  the  average ; 
in  the  North  Central  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  15  per 
cent  lower  than  a  year  ago  and  12.2  (icr  cent,  below  the  avei- 
age;  in  the  far  Western  states,  3.0  per  cent,  below  a  year  ago 
and  4.3  per  cent,  below  the  average. 

The  following  tabulation  is  a  summary  for  the  United  States 
of  crop  conditions  on  July  1,  with  comparisons,  as  estimated  by 
the  United  States  department  of  agriculture. 

, Condition  July  1 -.  June  1, 

Crops.  1910.  1909.  1908.  10-ycar  av.         1910. 

Corn    85.4  89.3  82.8  85.1 

Winter    wheat     81.5  82.4  80.0  81.3  80.0 

Spring  wheat    61.8  92.7  89.4  87.1  92.8 

.Ml    wheat    73.5  86.5  83.9  84.0  85.2 

Oat§    82.2  88.3  85.7  86.6  91.0 

Barley    73.7  90.2  86.2  88.1  89.6 

Rye   87.5  91.4  91.2  90.4  90.6 

Flaxseed     65.0  95.1  92.5  91.1 

Rice     86.3  90.7  92.9  89.4 

Tobacco    85.3  89.8  86.6  86.3  

Hay  (all)    80.2  87.8  92.6  ....  86.1 

"     timothy   79.2  87.1  90.2  85.4 

•■      clover    82.8  83.8  95.5  84.6  86.6 

"      alfalfa    84.5  91.4  86.1  *89.4  93.1 

"      millet    75.2  90.0  87.8  "88.0 

Kafir  corn   82.7  89.4  85.3  '87.4  .... 

Pastures    81.6  93.1  94.6  91.9  88.5 

Potatoes   86.3  93.0  89.6  90.9  

Sweet   potatoes    87.4  89.7  89.8  89.5  .... 

Apples     49.6  54.6  57.6  61.9  53.0 

Peaches    62.1  50.0  69.7  61.4  62.0 

Pears  61.0  57.5  09.7  ....  63.2 

Grapes   80.2  90.2  87.9  88.5  

Blackberries    77.0  88.8  90.5  'OO.O  80.0 

Raspberries    70.2  89.5  88.4  *88.6  79.2 

Watermelons    78.5  80.6  81.4  *81.4  77.4 

Cantaloupes     77.8  82.4  82.7  •80.3  77.8 

Oranges    82.6  86.1  91.4  *88.6 

Lemons   88.6  8S.0  92.9  *91.4  .... 

Tomatoes   86.1  91.6  89.4  *88.0  

Cabbages    88.6  90.7  88.3  *89.4  88.5 

Onions    89.8  91.7  90.3  *90.6  91.1 

Beans   (dry)    88.4  89.1  90.0  •89.6 

Beans    (lima)    87.7  89.1  90.6  ....  86.3 

Peanuts    87.1  86.7  88.2  *86.9 

Broom  corn  83.9  86.8  79.8  *84.7  

Hemp    86.7  94.0  80.4  *87.1  85.6 

Hops    89.6  79.2  83.8  ^86.6  .... 

Sorghum   85.3  87.0  87.7  88.6 

Sugar  cane    87.0  92.5  91.7  90.0  84.7 

Sugar  beets 89.3  90.4  86.9  88.0  90.5 

Cotton     80.7  74.6  81.2  79.5  82.0 

'Four  year  averages. 

The  acreage  of  the  cultivated  crops,  so  far  estimated  by  the 
F>ureau  of  Statistics,  is  about  4.2  per  cent,  greater  than  last  year. 

The  preliminary  estimates  of  acreage  in  1910  and  the  final 
estimates  for  J909,  for  important  crops,  are  as  follows: 

Crop.  1910.  1909. 

Corn      114.OS3.000  108,771,000 

Winter  wheat   29.044.000  28,330.000 

Spring  wheat    19,742,000  18,393,000 

Oats     34,380,000  33,204,000 

Barley    7,057,000  7,011,000 

Potatoes     3.521.000  3,525,000 

Flax     3,103,000  2,742,000 

Rice    717,000  720,000 

Tobacco    I,il6,000  1,180,000 

Cotton    (planted)    33.196,000  32,292,000 


Reductions  in  Sleeping   Car   Rates   Postponed. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  at  Chicago  i.ssued  an  order 
on  July  8  postponing  the  date  on  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  orders  for  reductions  in  sleeping  car  rates 
in  the  West  are  to  go  into  effect,  until  the  commission  can  re- 
hear the  case.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  .Xtchi- 
son,  Topeka  &  Santa  I-e,  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  were  required  to  give  bonds  of  $50,000  each  and  the 
Pullman  Company  to  give  a  bond  of  $100,000  to  refund  to 
travelers  after  July  12  the  difference  between  the  present  rates 
tor  berths  and  those  finally  fixed,  in  case  a  reduction  is  finally 
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upheld  by  the  courts.  Within  20  days  after  the  expiration  of 
each  month  the  roads  must  also  turn  over  to  the  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  the  difference  between  their  earnings  on  the  pres- 
ent rates  and  what  their  earnings  would  be  on  the  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  commission.  The  roads  must  also  give  each 
passenger  a  coupon  stating  the  amount  which  he  can  recover 
by  applying  to  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  in 
case  the  commission's  order  finally  is  upheld. 

The  court's  order  was  issued  after  it  had  heard  arguments 
by  counsel  for  the  roads  mentioned,  and  the  Pullman  Company 
on  a  rehearing  of  a  petition  previously  filed  with  the  court  and 
rejected  by  it,  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  commission  from 
enforcing  its  order  reducing  the  rates.  Gardiner  Lathrop,  gen- 
eral solicitor  of  the  Santa  Fe,  presented  figures  to  show  that 
when  the  cost  of  operation  is  apportioned  between  all  cars  his 
company  loses  an  average  of  $85,000  annually  on  its  California 
Limited.  The  Santa  Fe  has  an  arrangement  with  the  Pullman 
Company  by  which  they  divide  the  earnings  and  expenses  of 
operating  slecpmg  cars.  The  St.  Paul  operates  its  own  sleep- 
ing cars,  and  William  Ellis,  its  commerce  counsel,  filed  a  state- 
ment indicating  that  it  loses  $500,000  a  year  on  its  sleeping 
car  business.  G.  S.  Fernald,  of  the  Pullman  Company,  told  the 
court  that  application  of  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  commission 
would  reduce  the  profit  on  its  business  between  the  St.  Paul 
and  Fargo,  S.  Dak.,  to  1.77  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The 
opinion  of  the  court  was  written  by  Judge  Seaman.  The 
reasons  for  the  court's  decision  are  summarized  as  follows : 

"Many  interstate  rates  would  be  lowered  and  become  perma- 
nent rates  by  operation  of  state  laws  provided  the  commission's 
interstate  rates  were  put  into  force. 

"A  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  case  by  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  it  cost  the  railways  much  more  to  haul 
a  Pullman  sleeper  than  it  did  to  haul  a  day  coach,  and  there- 
fore the  new  rates  might  be  confiscatory  and  effect  a  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  passengers  in  day  coaches. 

"The  commission  sought  wrongfully  to  punish  the  railways 
for  their  failure  to  appear  before  the  commission  and  defend 
the  attack  made  upon  Pullman  berth  rates,  but  the  punishment 
was  too  drastic  inasmuch  as  the  operation  of  the  new  rates 
eventually  might  prove  to  be  confiscatory. 

"The  commission  intimated  in  its  decision  that  it  had  taken 
judicial  notice  of  facts  not  introduced  nor  appearing  on  the 
records  of  the  case  and  in  so  doing  substantially  had  denied 
the  defendants  a  'full  hearing'  provided  for  by  the  law. 

"N'o  tenable  view  was  presented  to  show  that  a  trial  of  the 
new  rates  for  the  period  prescribed  by  the  commission  would 
serve  as  a  rehable  test  of  the  assumed  ultimate  benefits  or 
losses  thereunder." 

Judge  Grosscup  gave  an  oral  opinion,  supplementing  the  writ- 
ten opinion  of  Judge  Seaman.  Both  judges  criticized  both  the 
commission  and  the  railways.  The  railways  were  criticized  for 
not  having  introduced  their  evidence  at  the  original  hearing 
before  the  commission.  The  commission  was  criticized  on  the 
ground  that  although  it  evidently  thought  the  new  evidence  that 
the  roads  proposed  to  introduce  essential  to  a  proper  adjudica- 
tion of  the  case,  it  refused,  as  a  vindication  of  its  authority 
and  a  punishment  to  the  railways  for  their  indifference,  to  stay 
the  rates  prescribed  pending  a  rehearing.  Counsel  for  the  rail- 
ways explained  that  they  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
troduce all  their  evidence  at  the  hearing  before  the  comrnission 
because  they  did  not  believe  that  those  seeking  a  reduction  of 
sleeping  car  rates  had  made  a  case. 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


Rate*  on  Arizona  Lumber  Reduced. 

Saginaw  &  Manislcc  Lumber  Co.  ct  at.  v.  Atchison.  To[>cka 
<V  Santa  Fe  e!  al.     Opinion  by  i'oniniissinner  Frouly. 

Present  rates  on  lumber  in  carloads  from  Williams,  Ariz.. 
Flagstaff  nnrl  (  lifls  to  Phoenix  are  unreasonable  to  the  extent 
that  they  exceed  18  cents  per  100  lbs.  Present  joint  through 
rates  ..n  lumber  trr.m  Williams,  Flagstaff  and  Cliffs  to  points 
upon  the  Phoenix  &  Eastern  are  also  unreasonable  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  exceed  the  rates  named  in  the  report. 

The  complainants  say  that  the  dcfrndaiits  arc  guilty  of  undue 
discrimination  in  their  lumber  rates  to  Phoenix  and  points  upon 
the  Phoenix  &  Kastcrn  because  the  rates  from  San  Pedro  arc 
in   many   instances    lower   than    those    from   Williams;   but   the 


same  railway  does  not  transport  lumber  from  both  WilUams 
and  San  Pedro.  It  has  already  been  decided  that  rates  from 
Williams  to  points  on  this  line  are  unreasonable,  and  the  com- 
mission cannot  assume  that  the  Southern  Pacific  will  so  reduce 
its  rates  from  San  Pedro  as  to  willfully  defeat  what  has  been 
found  just. 

The  common  lumber  produced  at  Williams  must  be  sold  in 
southern  .Arizona  if  complainants'  lumbering  operations  are  to 
be  successfully  continued,  for  it  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  rail  to  distant  markets,  and  the  proportion  of  com- 
mon lumber  to  the  higher  grades  is  so  great  that  the  manufac- 
ture cannot  be  successfully  conducted  unless  the  poorer  grades 
can  be  disposed  of  in  some  market  at  a  fair  price. 

Through  rates  for  the  transportation  of  lumber  and  timber 
from  Williams,  Flagstaff  and  Cliffs  to  certain  points  in  Arizona 
over  various  of  defendant  lines  established  and  joint  through 
rates  prescribed  for  the  future.     (19  I.  C.  C,  119.) 


Running  of   Law  of  Limitations. 

Homer  P.  1-isk  &  Sons  f.  Boston  &  Maine.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Clements. 

While  an  informal  letter  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  statute  of 
limitations  on  reparation  claims,  yet  such  letter  must  contain 
all  the  elements  of  a  claim.  The  letter  relied  on  herein  is  not 
such  a  definite  and  independent  claim  as  to  defeat  the  plea  of 
limitation.  A  carrier  may  demand  its  legal  charges  before  deliv- 
ering freight,  and  demurrage  accruing  during  a  controversy  as 
to  such  payment  cannot  be  refunded  on  that  ground  alone,  but 
n  must  be  shown  that  the  charges  are  unreasonable  or  unjustly 
discriminatory. 

Dissimilarity  of  conditions  affecting  the  transportation  of  coal 
existing  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  but  not  present  at  Holyoke,  Mass., 
under  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  supreme  court  nega- 
tives the  presumption  of  unreasonableness  of  rates  as  to  Holyoke 
shipments. 

In  the  absence  of  satisfactory  evidence  the  rate  charged  com- 
plainants on  coal  from  the  Lackawanna  road  not  found  unreas- 
onable. 

Refund  of  straight  overcharge  on  certain  shipments  of  coal 
ordered  to  be  made.     (19  I.  C.  C,  299.) 


Method  of  Constructing  Rates  in  tlie  South  Attacked. 

Corporation  Commission  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  et 
al.  V.  Norfolk  &■  Western.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements. 

Because  of  conditions  which  exist  at  the  Virginia  cities  and 
do  not  exist  at  Winston-Salem  and  Durham,  N.  C,  complain- 
ant's charge  of  unjust  discrimination  is  not  sustained.  But  be- 
cause defendants  have  constructed  a  system  of  rates  on  a  zone 
or  blanket  system  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  collection  of 
unreasonable  charges  to  any  point.  Every  city  is  entitled  to 
the  advantage  of  its  location  and  may  not  lawfully  be  subjected 
to  high  freight  charges  merely  because  railways,  for  reasons 
of  convenience  or  otherwise,  include  it  in  a  number  of  other 
points  in  surrounding  territory,  which  latter  points  are  not  simil- 
arly situated. 

It  does  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  re- 
duction of  rales  to  Winston-Salem  and  Durham  to  a  reasonable 
basis  would  necessarily  entail  a  reduction  of  rates  to  other  points 
in  North  Carolina.  It  might  be  true  that  certain  reductions 
would  necessarily  be  made,  but  it  would  be  to  a  few  points  only 
and  to  a  very  limited  extent.  While  it  is  true  that  transporta- 
tion conditions  are  to  some  extent  ditTerent  on  the  lines  extend- 
ing south  from  Roanoke  and  Lynchburg  than  obtain  on  the 
main  line  from  Roanoke  to  Norfolk,  yet  the  difference  by  no 
means  warrants  rates  to  Winston-Salem  and  Durham  on  through 
traffic  that  are  so  much  higher  than  are  maintained  to  main- 
line points. 

Present  class  rates  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  on  shipments 
from  Roanoke  and  Lynchburg  to  Winston-Salem  and  Durham, 
respectively,  arc  found  unjust  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed 
the  rates  prescribed  in  the  report.  Present  class  rates  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  on  shipments  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to 
Winston-.Salem  and  Durham,  respectively,  arc  also  found  un- 
reasonable to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  the  rates  prescribed 
in  the  report. 

I-'or  the  present  no  order  will  be  made  as  to  the  traffic  mov- 
ing from  the  other  western  points  of  origin  north  of  the  Ohio 
named  herein.     (19  1.  C.  C,  :W:V) 
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Indirect  Case  of  Through  Rate  Being  Higher  Than  Combina- 
,  tion    of   Locals. 

Lull  Carriage  Co.  v.  Chicago,  Kalamazoo  &  Saginaw  Rail- 
way et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  minimum  applicable  to  parts  of  a  com- 
bination of  rates  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  minimum 
applicable  to  the  joint  through  rate  does  not  overcome  the  pre- 
sumption of  unreasonableness  in  a  joint  rate  and  minimum  in 
excess  of  the  sum  of  the  locals  and  resulting  from  the  re- 
spective minima  applicable  thereto.  Were  the  commission  to 
iiold  otherwise  railways,  by  simply  making  differing  minima  on 
local  and  through  shipments,  could  carry  all  through  traffic  via 
gateways  they  might  select  on  higher  charges  than  would  result 
from  combinations  of  locals  through  the  same  gateways.  Under 
the  circumstances  here  shown  to  exist  complainant  was  subjected 
to  an  unreasonable  charge  on  its  shipment  of  wooden  buggy 
bodies  in  the  white  from  Moline,  III.,  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and 
is  entitled  to  reparation.  Complainant's  shipment  of  cutters  from 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  via  Chicago,  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  does  not 
present  a  combination  of  locals  lower  than  the  through  rate  on 
which  the  presumption  obtains  that  the  through  rate  was  un- 
reasonable, and  reparation  as  to  this  feature  denied. 


Hatln^ai^  ©ffir^r^. 


ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


The  Washington  Railway  Commission  has  ordered  general 
reductions  in  the  switching  rates  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
Tacoma.    The  reductions  amount  to  from  31  to  60  per  cent. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York.  Second  dis- 
trict, has  appointed  James  J.  Gill  assistant  supervisor  of  equip- 
ment, at  a  salary  of  $2,400  a  year.  Mr.  Gill  hitherto  has  been 
road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River. 

The  thousands  of  new  rates  filed  by  the  railways  of  Indiana, 
to  become  ettective  .'vugust  1,  have  staggered  the  commission- 
ers, and  they  are  asking  the  roads  to  postpone  until  a  later  date 
the  taking  effect  of  the  new  rates.  A  casual  examination  of 
the  tariffs  shows  that  a  month  or  more  will  be  required  to 
study  them. 

The  convention  of  state  commissioners,  which  met  in  Indian- 
apolis last  week,  sent  a  petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  asking  it  to  suspend  all  of  the  new  and  increased 
freight  rates  which  have  been  filed  by  the  railways  in  the  Cen- 
tral Freight  Association.  The  petition  was  signed  by  repre- 
.'entatives  of  Indiana.  Ohio  and  Michigan,  one  from  each  state. 
The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  commission,  who  was  present,  said 
that  he  bad  no  authority  to  sign  the  petition. 

The  Missouri  railway  commission  on  July  G  gave  the  railways 
of  that  state  until  October  15  to  analyze  a  schedule  of  freight 
rates  which  the  commission  wants  to  put  into  effect.  The  pro- 
posed schedule  would  reduce  present  rates  on  most  commodities 
about  8  per  cent.,  but  would  increase  the  rates  on  corn,  oats 
find  wheat  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  above  what  the  railways  are 
now  charging  The  state  commission  is  at  present  under  an 
injunction  from  the  federal  court  restraining  it  from  making 
reductions  in  rates  until  litigation  involving  rates  previously 
made  by  it,  which  is  now  pending  before  the  courts,  is  settled. 


COURT    NEWS. 


The  supreme  court  of  West  Virginia  on  July  11  refused  to 
disturb  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  ui)holding  the  2-ccnt 
fare  law  of  that  state  as  applied  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

Justice  Mills,  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  on  the 
applicaiior.  of  the  New  York  Central,  has  issued  injunctinns 
against  about  .V)  persons  at  places  on  the  Hudson  and  Harlem 
divisions,  forbidding  them  to  speculate  in  commutation  tickets. 
The  defendants,  keepers  of  flrug  stores,  cigar  stores  ami  saloons 
ttought  non-transferable  season  and  family  tickets  and  allowed 
Hicm  tf>  be  used  indiscriminately  by  persons  who  would  pay 
(lirm  .1   fircilil  1.11   the  cost  iif  the  rides. 


Executive,    Financial    and    Legal    Officers. 

F.  M.  Dudley  has  been  appointed  a  general  attorney  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  with  office  at  Seattle, 
Wash. 

H.  J.  Holden,  assistant  auditor  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  auditor,  with 
office  at  Cleveland,  succeeding  H.  V.  Fountain,  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 

W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  to  a 
similar  position  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis.  He  will  be  appointed  also  to  similar  positions  on  the 
affiliated  lines. 

Operating    Officers. 

A.  N.  Lyon,  superintendent  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent. 

J.  G.  Code  and  C.  W.  Coe,  superintendents  of  the  Wheeling 
&  Lake  Erie,  have  had  their  headquarters  changed  from  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  to  Brewster. 

R.  G.  Garden,  trainmaster  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Atchison, 
Kan.,  has  been  transferred  to  JefTerson  City,  Mo.  W.  H. 
Broughton  succeeds  Mr.  Garden. 

R.  L.  Ruby  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  charge  of  claim 
bureau,  with  office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

N.  A.  Williams,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Green  River 
division  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at  Helper,  Utah,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent,  with  office  at  Helper,  succeeding  E. 
B.  Mitchell,  resigned. 

C.  H.  Gaunt,  assistant  general  manager  and  superintendent  of 
telegraph  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
has  resigned  to  become  connected  with  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company.  L.  M.  Jones,  assistant  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph at  Topeka,  succeeds  Mr.  Gaunt  as  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph. 

Thomas  F.  Rowlands,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  with  office  at  Ogden,  Utah, 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  .August  31,  1861, 
in  New  York.  He  received  a  high  school  education  at  Mankato, 
Minn.,  and  began  railway  work  in  1878  as  an  operator  with  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha.  For  seven  years 
from  1881  he  was  with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  as  agent  and 
operator.  He  then  went  to  the  Southern  Pacific  and  has 
been  consecutively,  until  his  recent  promotion,  operator,  clerk, 
despatcher,  chief  dcspatcher,  trainmaster  and  assistant  superin- 
tendent. 

Traffic   Officers. 

T.  J.  Williamson  has  been  appointed  a  contracting  agent  of  the 
Erie  Despatch,  with  office  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  A.  De  Cou  has  been  appointed  agent  of  the  Traders 
Despatch,  with  office  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  succeeding  \\'.  .A.  Adams, 
deceased. 

W.  H.  Terhuiic,  commercial  agent  of  the  .Atlanta  &  West 
Point,  at  Cincinnati.  Oiiio,  has  been  transferred  to  New 
Orleans,  La. 

W.  NL  .Anderson  has  been  ai)pointcd  a  traveling  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  San  EVdro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake, 
with  office  at  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  J.  Nolan,  commercial  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
.Santa  Fe  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent, 
with  office  at  New  Orleans,  succeeding  J.  C.  Sartelle,  transferred 
to  St.  Loui^. 


Ji'i.v   i:..   l!M(i. 
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J.  C.  McHoiiald,  Rcnornl  passeiiKor  :ik<-mi  oi  im<-  N.iiicni.ii  K.iii 
ways  (if  Mexico  al  llic  City  of  Mexico,  lias  rrsixiicd  to  hccotnc 
assistant  to  the  Keiicral  maiuiKcr  of  the  Watrrs- fierce  Oil  Com- 
pany for  Mexico. 

Norton  l^n^;hln(l.  cotninercial  ancnt  of  the  Missotiri  I'acilic- 
Iron  Mountain  svstein  at  Atlanta,  (la.,  has  been  ai)poiiitc(l  coin- 
mcrciai  freight  a^;cnt,  willi  oHico  at  Cireenshoro,  N.  C,  succeed- 
ing J.  n  DowliiiK,  resinned.  S.  I!.  Patterson  succeeds  Mr. 
England. 

J.  VV.  (iauiler  has  been  appointed  a  travclinK  frei^bt  agent 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  I'"rancisco,  with  office  at  Wichita.  Kan., 
and  M.  A.  I'"ulwiler  has  liecn  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent, 
with  otVice  at  New  ^'ork.  E.  ]•".  Hundley  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  at  the  City  of  Mexico. 

H.  II.  Stephens,  general  agent  of  the  Trinity  &  Itrazos  Valley 
at  Corsicana,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  a  connnercial  agent,  with 
office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding  E.  E.  Peacock,  resigned.  H. 
P.  Bonner,  connnercial  agent  at  Galveston,  has  resigned  to  man- 
age with  Mr.  Peacock  the  Texas  Merchants  Ereight  Bureau. 

E.  E.  Beck  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Tennessee  Central,  and  J.  G.  Larkin  has  been  appointed  a  solicit- 
ing freight  office,  both  with  offices  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  M.  E. 
Newell  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  and  T.  E.  O'Don- 
nell  has  been  appointed  a  contracting  freight  agent,  with  office 
in  Chicago. 

G.  E.  llerr.  general  agent  of  the  Denvet  &  Kio  Grande  at 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Western  Pacilk.  with  office  at  San  PVan- 
cisco.  Cal  O.  P.  Applegatc  has  been  appointed  a  traveling 
freight  agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  De- 
troit,   Mich. 

C.  Klinger.  contracting  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  at 
Louisville.  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent,  with 
office  at  Louisville,  succeeding  T.  B.  McCabe.  deceased.  T.  J. 
Horan  succeeds  Mr.  Klinger.  E.  H.  Webber  has  been  appointed 
a  contracting  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Atlanta.  Ga..  succeed- 
ing H.  L.  Collins. 

E.  L.  Porter,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  commercial  agent,  with  office  at  Jacksonville.  C.  B. 
Oakley  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  agent,  with  office  at 
Tampa,  Fla.,  reporting  to  Mr.  Porter.  J.  H.  Meglemry,  travel- 
ing freight  agent  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  transferred  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  W.  L.  Dewey  succeeds  Mr.  Meglemry. 

J.  11.  Grace,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  began  railway  work  in  188-3  in  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  the  Lackawanna  Line,  where  he  remained 
for  nine  years,  beginning  as  messenger  boy  and  rising  to  travel- 
ing agent.  He  was  then  appointed  agent  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  and  the  Northern  Steamship  Company  at  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  made  general  agent  at  Philadelphia  in  January. 
iy03,  and  two  months  later  was  transferred  to  Chicago,  where 
he  has  been  general  agent  until  his  recent  appointment. 

Eugene  Hamilton  Fell,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of  the  Atlanta.  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  born  March  19,  1877,  at  Newnan.  Ga.  Mr. 
Fell  graduated  from  the  high  school  of  his  native  town  in  June, 
1894,  and  the  same  year  began  railway  work  as  a  clerk  on  the 
Atlanta  &  West  Point.  From  May,  1895.  to  February,  1897,  he 
was  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  and  then  for  a  short  time 
was  yardmaster  on  the  Western  of  Alabama,  since  which  he  has 
been  consecutively.  December.  1897.  to  June.  1907.  operator,  yard- 
master,  clerk  in  the  passenger  department,  traveling  passenger 
agent  and  again  clerk  in  the  passenger  department  of  the  Cen- 
tra! of  Georgia.  In  June.  1907,  he  went  to  the  Atlanta.  Bir- 
mingham &  Atlantic  as  chief  clerk  in  the  passenger  depart- 
ment at  Atlanta,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
cent appointment  as  assistant  general  passenger  agent. 

Engineering    and    Rolling    Stock   Officers. 

J.  H.  Cooper  has  been  appointed  a  roadmaster  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at  Birmingham,  .Ala.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  W.  Farrow,  resigned. 


Ki-iitKih  II  ilangrr  has  l»rcn  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Cliicago,  F<nck  Islatwl  Ik  Gulf,  with  office  at  Forth  Worth,  Tex., 
surcrcdiiig  A.  D.  Wariur,  .issigned  to  other  duties. 

The  office  of  master  mechanic  on  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St. 
Louis  has  been  abolished  and  C.  S.  Branch  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  methanical  tieiiartment,  with  office  at 
Jacksonville,  III. 

James  J.  (iill,  road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  New  York 
(  entral  &  Hudson  River,  has  resigned  to  become  assistant  super- 
visor of  cfiuipmcnt  for  ihe  Public  Service  Commission  of  New 
^'ork.  Second  district. 

R.  P.  Black,  division  engineer  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of 
way,  with  office  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  the  office  of  division 
engineer  has  been  abolished. 

Fred  L.  Thompson,  whose  appointment  as  engineer  of  bridges 
and  buildings  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  in  February,  1872, 
at  Grandview,  111.  He  graduated  with  the  B.S.  degree  in  civil 
engineering  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1896,  and  began 
railway  work  with  the  Illinois  Central  in  June  of  that  year. 
He  has  since  been  consecutively  rodman  on  construction  work, 
assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  grade  reduction  and  double-track 
work  on  northern  and  southern  lines  and  roadmaster  on  the 
Chicago  and  Louisville  divisions.  In  January,  1907,  he  was 
made  assistant  engineer  of  bridges  in  charge  of  Grand  Cross- 
ing track  elevation  work  and  all  outside;  construction  work  in 
the  bridge  dejiartmcnt,  from  which  position  he  has  now  been 
promoted. 

Special  Officers. 

E.  A.  Abbott,  advertising  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  become  con- 
nected with  Poole  Brothers,  railway  printers  in  Chicago. 


OBITUARY. 


J.  P.  Burnett,  until  a  few  months  ago  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  in 
St.  Louis  on  July  7.  Mr.  Burnett  was  born  near  Sparta,  111., 
in  1870,  and  began  railway  work  in  the  freight  department  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern.  He  was  transferred 
to  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  1898  and  was  successively  promoted 
until  in  1905  he  was  made  assistant  general  freight  agent.  Later 
he  was  appointed  general  freight  agent,  which  position  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health. 

C.  L.  Wellington,  traffic  manager  of  the  Colorado  &  South- 
ern, with  office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  died  at  Denver  on  July  8.  Mr. 
Wellington  was  born  in  February,  1851.  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  began  railway  work  in  1873  with  the  Michigan  Central  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  assistant  general 
freight  agent  He  was  then  consecutively  clerk  with  the  Chi- 
cago &  Grand  Trunk,  now  the  Grand  Trunk  Western,  at  Chi- 
cago; clerk  with  the  Wabash  at  Toledo,  Ohio;  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  at  Chicago; 
commissioner  of  the  Interstate  Traffic  Association  at  Kansas 
City;  general  freight  agent  of  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  & 
Western ;  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Ashland  division 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western;  general  freight  agent  and 
later  traffic  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  lines.  He  was 
for  three  years  from  November,  1896,  commissioner  of  the  West- 
ern Freight  Association  at  Chicago,  and  the  next  year  was  com- 
missioner of  the  Colorado  Railway  Association  at  Denver.  He 
was  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  in 
October,  1900,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 


Complaint  having  been  made  in  the  Prussian  Parliament 
that  the  management  has  been  building  too  elegant  houses  for 
its  employees,  the  minister  replied  that  there  was  a  time  when 
they  were  rather  over-doing  it,  but  that  all  that  had  been 
stopped.  L'ntil  a  few  years  ago  they  could  build  a  house  for 
four  families  for  $4,000,  or  a  little  more;  now,  however,  such 
a  house  costs  an  eighth  and  sometimes  a  quarter  more.  For 
men  above  the  lower  grades  a  house  for  one  familv  mav  cost 
about  $2,100. 
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New    Incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

^\laska  Roads. — An  officer  of  the  Copper  River  &  North- 
western is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  company  will  build  an 
extension  to  the  Bering  river  coal  fields  as  soon  as  the  gov- 
ernment makes  arrangements  for  the  mining  of  coal.  Harry 
White,  of  Los  .-\ngcles,  Cal.,  and  associates  are  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  they  have  funds  ready  to  build  a  line  from  Controller 
bay  to  the  coal  fields  in  that  district,  and  the  Controller  Bay  & 
Bering  Coal  Railway  is  said  to  be  clearing  right-of-way  for  a 
line  to  Canyon  Creek. 

Algoma  Ce.ntk.'^l  &  Hudson  Bay. — Bids  are  wanted  up  to 
July  23  by  R.  S.  McCormick,  chief  engineer,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,  for  the  construction  to  subgrade  of  a  section  of  the  Mani- 
toulin  &  North  Shore  Railway  from  the  north  side  of  Goat 
Island  Channel,  Ont.,  near  Little  Currant  northerly  to  the  White 
Fish  river,  about  18  miles. 

American  Falls,  Rockland  &  Southeastern. ^Incorporated 
in  Idaho  to  build  from  American  Falls,  Idaho,  south  to  Rock- 
land, 30  miles.  D.  W.  Davies,  American  Falls,  is  the  principal 
promoter. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — According  to  press  reports, 
extensive  improvement  work  is  now  being  carried  out  on  the 
Eastern  Railway  of  New  Mexico  in  Eddy  county,  N.  Mex.  It 
is  said  that  improvements  are  being  made  to  the  roadbed  and 
track  south  to  Pecos,  Tex. 

Canadian  Northern. — According  to  press  reports,  the  North- 
ern Construction  Co.  has  started  work  on  a  60-mile  section  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Pacific  from  Port  Mann,  British  Co- 
lumbia, oposite  New  Westminster,  up  the  valley  of  the  Eraser 
river.     (June  10,  p.  1436.) 

("anatiian  Northern  Ontario. — An  officer  writes  that  grad- 
ing has  just  been  started  on  the  line  from  Hawkesbury,  Ont., 
east  to  Montreal.  Que.  J.  P.  Mullarkey,  Montreal,  is  the  con- 
tractor. 

Canadian   Northern   Pacific. — See  Canadian  Northern. 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. — An  officer  writes  regard- 
ing the  reports  that  the  tunnel  at  Glen  Onoko,  Pa.,  is  to  be 
removed  by  blasting  away  the  rock  through  which  it  is  built,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000,  that  the  company  has  this  work  under 
consideration.  Arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made  to  carry 
out  the  improvement. 

Controller  Bay  &  Bering  Coal  Railway. — See  .Alaska 
Roads. 

Copper  River  &  Northwestern. — See  Alaska  Roads. 

Dakota,  Kansas  &  Gulf.— Surveys  for  this  line  have  been 
finished,  it  is  said,  and  right-of-way  is  to  be  secured  at  once. 
The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  Beloit,  Kan.,  northwest  to  Kearney, 
Neb.,  about  120  miles.  The  maximum  grade  will  be  26  ft.  to  the 
mile  and  maximum  curvature  3  degs.  The  work  will  be  heavy 
south  of  the  Republican  river,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
struct 10  steel  viaducts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  1,500  ft.  long,  and 
another  500  ft.  In  addition,  there  will  be  bridges  crossing  the 
Republican  and  Platte  rivers.    W.  H.  Mitchell,  president,  Beloit. 

Deering  Southeastern. — An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  company  is  planning  to  build  an  extension  from  Deering, 
Mo.,  east  to  Caruthersvillc,  13  miles,  also  an  extension  from  the 
southern  terminus  at  Camp  southwest  to  liornersvillc.  sivcn 
miles. 

Eastern  Railway  of  New  Mexico.— See  Atchison.  Topokn  & 
Santa  Ee. 

Fort  Smith,  St.  Louis  &  Chicago— This  company,  which  was 
organized  last  year,  proposes  to  build  from  Fort  Smith,  .\rk.. 
northeast  to  Bergman,  about  100  miles.  It  has  not  yet  been 
decided  when  bids  will  be  asked  for  the  work.  L.  S.  Powers, 
president,  and  W.  A.  Richardson,  chief  engineer,  Harrison. 

Garden  City,  Gulf  &  Northern.— This  company  was  organ- 
ized to  build  from  Plains,  Kan.,  north  via  Garden  City  and 
Scott  to  St.  Francis,  in  Cheyenne  county,  about  225  miles.  Track 
has  been  laid  on  the  40  miles  from  Scott  south  to  Garden  City. 


-According  to  press  reports,  work  was  recently  started  on  the 
section  north  of  Scott,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  company- 
expects  to  have  the  58  miles  north  to  Oakley,  which  is  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  finished  during  1910.  B.  M.  McCue,  president, 
and  William  H.  Cost,  chief  engineer.  Garden  City.  (April  1, 
p.  918.) 

Gotebo  &  Southwestern. — Final  surveys  have  been  made,  it  is 
said,  and  plans  are  ready  to  begin  work  on  a  line  from  Gotebo, 
Okla.,  southeast  to  Lawton,  50  miles.  The  offices  of  the  com- 
pany are  at  408  New  York  Life  building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Grand  Trunk. — The  Alassachusetts  Railroad  Commission 
has  granted  a  certificate  of  exigency  to  this  company  to  build 
the  section  through  Massachusetts  of  the  proposed  extension 
from  Palmer  southeast  to  Providence,  R.  I.  Permission  has- 
already  been  granted  in  Rhode  Island  to  build  the  section  of 
the  line  in  that  state.  (See  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  June  17.  p. 
1568.) 

Hampden  Railroad. — Organized  in  Massachusetts,  with 
$1,000,000  capital,  to  build  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  northeast 
to  Bondsville,  on  the  Boston  &  Maine,  with  a  branch  north 
to  Holyoke.  The  directors  include  R.  D.  Gillett,  H.  W.  Ely 
and  A.  D.  Robinson,  Westfield;  A.  W.  Eaton,  Pittsfield;  J.  A. 
Skinner,  Holyoke;  H.  H.  Bowman  and  E.  T.  Ley,  Springfield. 

Hanford  &  Summit  Lake  (Electric). — Incorporated  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  $500,000  capital,  and  office  at  Hanford,  Cal.  The 
company  plans  to  build  a  loop  Hne  from  Hanford  via  Grange- 
ville  and  Hardwick,  into  the  Summit  lake  region,  thence  return- 
ing through  Lemoore  and  Armona.  C.  K.  Hardwick,  J.  O.  Hick- 
man, G.  C.  Aydelott,  Hanford;  R.  W.  Heins,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
C.  McClellan,  San  Francisco,  are  directors. 

Huntingdon,  Lewistown  &  Juniata  Valley  Traction. — This 
company  has  given  a  mortgage  for  $4,500,000  to  cover  the  cost 
of  building  about  50  miles  of  new  line.  Contracts  were  let  in 
May  to  W.  D.  Cassone  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  E.xcavation  Co., 
both  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  to  build  from  Mount  Union,  Pa.,  north 
via  Mill  Creek  to  Cold  Spring  Park,  18  miles,  with  a  line  run- 
ning northeast  from  Mill  Creek  to  Reedsville,  thence  south  to 
Lewistown,  30  miles.  J.  Murray  -Africa,  chief  engineer,  Hunt- 
ingdon.    (May  20,  p.  1281.) 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient. — Work  is  now  under  way 
by  Roach  &  Stansell.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  160  miles  of  line 
between  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  and  Fort  Stockton.  The  work  con- 
sists of  rock  cuts  and  earth  excavation.     (May  13,  p.  1237.) 

Manitoulin  &  North  Shore. — See  Algoma  Central  &  Hud- 
son Bay. 

Massillon  &  Brewster  Air  LiNE.^Preliminary  surveys  are 
said  to  be  made  for  a  line  from  Massillon,  Ohio,  south  to  Brew- 
ster, 6.5  miles.    J.  G.  Wise,  Massillon,  is  interested. 

Memphis  &  St.  Louis. — This  company,  which  held  an  option 
until  July  1  on  the  grade  between  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  and  Aber- 
deen, has  been  granted  an  extension  of  90  days  in  which  to 
sign  a  contract  to  build  the  line. 

Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf.— See  Memphis,  Paris  &  Gulf. 
(June  10,  p.  1437.) 

Memphis,  P/\ris  &  Gulf. — This  company  has  been  granted 
permission  to  build  an  extension  from  the  present  terminus  at 
Murfreesboro.  Pike  county.  Ark.,  northeast  to  Memphis.  Tenn., 
255  miles;  also  to  build  an  extension  from  the  western  terminus 
at  Ashdown,  Ark.,  southwest  to  a  point  on  the  Red  river  oppo- 
site Shaws,  Tex.,  18  miles.  The  line  is  eventually  to  be  ex- 
tended in  Texas  under  the  name  of  the  Memphis,  Dallas  & 
Gulf,  to  Dallas.     (April  8,  p.  970.) 

Midland-Pennsylvania.— .According  to  press  reports  this 
company,  which  was  organized  early  this  year,  is  planning  to 
begin  construction  work  on  the  Unc  from  Millerburg,  Pa.,  north- 
east via  Gratz  to  Ashland,  about  43  miles.  W.  E.  Harrington, 
president,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Missouri  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has 
been  given  to  T.  B.  Jones  &  Co.  for  work  on  five  miles  of  sec- 
ond-track between  Jefferson  C  ity.  Mo.,  and  Coal  Junction.  The 
work  includes  the  reconstruction  of  the  terminal  yard  at  Jeffer- 
son City. 

Montana.    Ipmio    &     Pacific— Plans    of    the    survey    from 
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I  ipwiii  .|mKli..ii.  hl.ilin.  iMst  to  the  clcarwiitcr  srclioii  i>f  l<lalio 
.111(1  llu-  l.nio  pass  have  lu-i-ii  lili-d.  The  hue  is  rvcnliially  10 
!.<•  txti-mU-il  furlhiT  east  of  lUitte,  Mont.  J.  II.  Kiihanls.  |)rc»i- 
ilitit,  Boise,  lilalu).  ami  (.i.  W.  lioschkc,  chief  ciiKiiierr.  I'ort- 
1..IKI.  Ore. 

Mr.  tiiLKAii  (Ohio)  Tkachon. — As  soon  as  a  rcporl  is  made 
by  the  eiiniiuers,  Roberts  &  Abbott  Co.,  Clcvclanil,  Ohio,  linancia: 
nrranKcmeiils  are  to  be  made  and  work  started  on  a  system 
of  electric  lines  radiating  from  Mt.  Gilcad,  Ohio,  to  connect 
with  Mansfield,  Mt.  Vernon,  Delaware,  Marion  and  Gallon,  a 
total  of  107  miles.  The  General  Traction  Development  Co., 
6k!  Hippodrome  biiildin);,  Cleveland,  will  have  charge  of  the 
entire  work  of  organisation,  linancing,  construction  and  sub- 
sequent operation  of  the  line.  E.  F.  VVhcaton,  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  Cleveland.  There  is  no  truth  in  the 
newspaper  reports  that  the  company  proposes  to  build  extensions 
into  the  Indiana  fields. 

N'evada-California-Oregon. — An  officer  writes  that  a  con- 
tract was  let  last  month  to  the  Hall  Construction  Co.  for  build- 
ing an  extension  of  IG  miles  up  Pitt  river  canyon  to  Goose 
lake,  Cal.  The  line  is  eventually  to  be  extended  further  north 
to  Lake  View,  Ore.     (.April  1,  p.  918.) 

\ew  Orleans  Great  Northern. — .Announcement  is  said  to  be 
made  that  this  company  will  build  about  six  miles  of  line  to  a 
point  north  of  Jackson,  Miss. 

New  York  Subways. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, First  district,  expects  to  ask  for  bids  in  about  two 
weeks  to  construct  the  triborough  subways  on  the  route  pro- 
posed by  the  commission.     (April  8,  p.  971.) 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.— The  petition  of  this 
company  for  a  certificate  of  public  exigency  to  build  an  exten- 
sion from  the  Southbridge  branch  near  the  terminus  at  South- 
bridge,  Mass.,  northwest  19. .'J  miles  to  a  connection  with  the 
Central  Vermont  at  Palmer,  has  been  refused.  This  route  is 
a  part  of  that  over  which  the  Grand  Trunk  proposes  to  build. 
(June  24,  p.  1812.) 

Oregon  &  Washington.— This  company  is  said  to  have  se- 
cured right-of-way  for  a  line  from  Cosmopolis,  Wash.,  south 
for  seven  miles  to  North  river,  thence  northeast  along  that 
stream  for  five  miles.  An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
line  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the  Willapa  harbor,  and  that  the 
plans  only  call  for  a  belt  line  through  timberlands  in  the  North 
river  country,  to  have  a  total  length  of  about  24  miles. 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Railway  Co. — An  officer 
writes  confirming  the  report  that  new  track  is  to  be  laid  on 
sections  of  this  road  as  follows :  between  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
Yoakum;  Kenedy  and  Skidmore,  and  between  Yoakum  and 
Mculton.  The  work  is  to  be  carried  out  at  an  early  date. 
Orders  have  already  been  placed  for  rail  to  be  used  on  the  first 
100  miles.     (July  1,  p.  54.) 

San  Diego  &  Arizona. — This  company  was  organized  to  build 
from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  east  to  Yuma,  Ariz.,  on  the  Colorado 
river.  A  section  of  the  line  is  to  run  through  Lower  California 
and  Mexico.  Work  has  been  finished  on  30  miles,  and  a  grad- 
ing contract  was  recently  let  for  a  section  of  the  line  in  Mexico. 
E.  J.  Kallright,  chief  engineer.  Union  building,  San  Diego.  (Dec. 
24,  p.  1262.) 

Vidalia  &  Southeastern. — Application  has  been  made  for  a 
charter  in  Georgia,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  Vidalia,  Ga.,  east 
via  Reidsville  to  Fleming,  about  60  miles.  A.  Y.  Garbutt,  Mont- 
gomery, and  F.  K.  Durden,  Vidalia,  are  incorporators. 

Washington-Virginia. — Incorporated  in  Virginia  to  build 
from  Bluemont,  Va.,  southeast  to  Vienna,  50  miles.  M.  E. 
Church,  president  and  general  manager;  G.  B.  Fadeley,  vice- 
president,  and  L.  L.  Northrup,  treasurer.  Falls  Church. 

Wrightsville,  Adrian  &  Lyons. — This  company,  which  was 
recently  organized  in  Georgia  to  build  from  Wrightsville,  Ga., 
southeast  to  Lyons,  is  said  to  have  amended  its  charter  increas- 
ing the  capital  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000  and  providing  for  an 
additional  line  from  Wrightsville  northwest  to  Milledgeville 
through  Johnson,  Washington  and  Baldwin  counties.  The  plans 
include  an  extension  from  Lyons  to  Brunswick.  Grading  work 
has  been  finished  on  six  miles.  T.  J.  James,  president,  Adrian. 
(April  29,  p.  1115.) 


Kiulutnij  iFiuaitctal  Nctusj. 


Algoma  Ckmkal  &  ilui.so.N  Hay.  The  Bank  of  .Montreal,  Lon- 
don, recently  olTcrcd  at  90  £770,000  (about  $.'J,850,000)  5  per 
cent,  tir-it  mortgajjc  bonds  of  1910-1960  of  the  Algoma  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  Bay,  The  total  authorized  issue  of  these 
bon<ls  is  5Kj,7.'iO,OoO.  1  he  remaining  $'1,000,000  is  to  be  issued 
in  I'rancc.  The  principal  and  interest  arc  unconditionally 
guaranteed  by  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation.  The  company 
has  80  miles  of  road  in  operation. 

Antoi.ne  Valley. — Sec  Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf. 

Chicago  &  Alton. — The  executive  committee,  at  a  meeting  held 
on  July  12,  took  no  action  looking  toward  the  declaration  of 
a  dividend  on  the  common  stock.  It  is  said  that  the  question 
of  dividends  on  the  common  stock  did  not  come  up  at  the 
meeting,  but  that  it  might  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  next  week.  The  Alton  paid  1  per  cent, 
dividends  on  its  common  stock  August  15,  1908,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary and  August,  1909,  and  l-'ebruary,  1910,  semi-annual  pay- 
ments of  2  per  cent,  were  made. 

Kanawha  &  Michigan. — Colonel  C.  S.  Reynolds,  president  of 
the  I'irst  National  Bank  of  Toledo,  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient. — Parrs  Bank,  Ltd.,  and 
Boulton  Brothers  &  Co.,  both  of  London,  recently  offered 
$5,000,000  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  lfiOl-1951  at  84, 
the  subscriber  for  each  $1,000  bond  being  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tificate representing  an  option  to  buy  until  June  1,  1913,  three 
fully  paid  preferred  shares,  par  value  $100.  at  $40  per  share, 
and  three  fully  paid  common  shares,  par  value  $100,  at  $25 
per  share. 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  district,  has  authorized  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railway  to  issue  $825,000  50-year  5  per  cent,  debenture  bonds 
to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  on  account  of  advances  made 
in  1908,  1909  and  up  to  June  30.  1910,  for  improvements  and 
betterments. 

Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf. — A  press  despatch  from  Little  Rock. 
Ark.,  says  that  this  compay  has  filed  a  certificate  of  increased 
capital  stock  from  $645,000  to  $7,875,000.  The  company  has 
issued  a  circular  which  says  that  on  July  1  the  Memphis, 
Dallas  &  Gulf  took  over  the  Atoine  Valley  Railroad  and  the 
Ultima,  Thule,  Arkadelphia  &  Mississippi,  and  these  two 
roads  will  hereafter  be  operated  as  divisions  of  the  M.  D.  &  G. 

New  London  Northern. — The  $1,500,000  consolidated  mort- 
gage bonds,  due  July  1,  1910,  were  paid  at  maturity,  and 
Kidder.  Peabody  &  Co..  Boston,  and  Strong.  Sturgis  &  Co., 
New  York,  are  offering  a  new  issue  of  $1,500,000  first  mort- 
gage 4  per  cent,  bonds  of  1910-1940.  The  road  runs  from 
New  London.  Conn.,  to  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  121  miles,  and  is 
leased  to  the  Central  Vermont  for  99  years  from  December  1, 
1891,  at  a  yearly  rental  sufficient  to  provide  the  interest  on 
the  standing  bonds  and  9  per  cent,  dividends  on  the  capital 
stock. 

Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern. — The  receiver  has  been 
granted  permission  by  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. Second  district,  to  issue  $1,500,000  additional  receiver's 
certificates.  The  proceeds  of  these  certificates  are  to  be  used 
to  reimburse  the  receiver  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and 
for  the  payment  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg. — The  company  has  asked  the 
New  York  Public  Service  Commission.  Second  district,  for 
permission  to  issue  $419,000  consolidated  mortgage  bonds,  of 
which  $417,800  are  to  be  used  to  refund  an  equal  amount  of 
6  per  cent,  bonds  maturing  September  1. 

Texas  Central. — .\  stockholders  meeting  has  been  called  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  authorizing  a  mortgage  to  secure 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  these  bonds  are  to  be  used  for  improvements  and  exten- 
sions. 

Ultima.  Thule,  .Arkadelphia  &  Mississippi. — See  Memphis, 
Dallas  &  Gulf. 
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H.  S.  White  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I'ire  damaged  the  plant  of  the  American  Insulated  Wire  & 
Cable  Co.,  West  Twentv-first  and  Morgan  streets,  Chicago,  on 
July  C. 

H.  W.  Marsh  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  Car  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  succeeding  T.  F. 
Howe,  whose  resignation  has  been  announced  in  these  columns. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  July 
19  for  manganese  tumblers  and  rollers,  bushings,  lag  and  set 
screws,  engine  indicators,  steam  traps,  hose  couplings,  flanges, 
rubber  tires,  rubber  valves,  gage-glass  gaskets,  asbestos  packing, 
rubber  boots,  emer>-  cloth,  etc.  (Circular  No.  593)  ;  and  until 
August  8  for  fixed  irons  for  rising-stem  gage  valves,  cylindrical 
valves,  and  snubbing  hooks  and  girders  for  the  canal  locks 
(Circular  No.  594). 

The  W'estinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York, 
is  to  pay  on  August  1  the  $6,000,000  three-year  6  per  cent,  col- 
lateral notes  issued  in  1907.  Of  the  funds  necessary  to  make  this 
payment,  $2,000,000  are  surplus  treasury  funds  and  $4,000,000 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  new  issue  of  three-year  6  per  cent, 
collateral  notes  due  August  1,  1913.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New 
York,  are  offering  to  exchange  at  par  the  new  notes  for  the  old 
notes  due  August  1,  1910. 

The  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  New  York,  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies, report  earnings  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1910,  and 
the  six  months  ended  June  30,  which  compare  with  those  of  the 
same  period  last  year  as  follows: 

1910.  1909.       , Changes— 

tincome,  mfg.  &  operafn$l, 662,002  $586,863  Inc.,  $1,075,138 
Proportion  of  earnings  on 

investment.^    349,000  80.460     "           268,539 

Total     $2,011,002  $667,323  Inc.,  $1,343,678 

Deduct   interest    437,500  400.875  "             30,62.'> 

Sinking  funds 101.402  90,816  "              10.585 

Dep.   and   renewals    364,063  282,537  "             81,526 

Total    deduction $902,965  $780,229  Inc.,     $122,736 

Surplus     1,103,036  '112,905  "         1,220,941 

Jan.  1  to  June  30: 

tincome,  mfg.  &  operatn.. $2,770,343  $765,533  Inc.,  $2,004,809 
Proportion  of  earnings  on 

ii.vestment.J    678,000  160,920  "           517,079 

Total    $3,448,343  $926,454  Inc.,  $2,521,889 

Deduct  interest    S.''i».583  792,500      "              62,08.'? 

Sinking    funds    191.614  141,223      "              50,391 

Dep.  and   renewals    708.166  483,359     "           224,806 

Total  deduction $1,734,368  1.417,082  Inc.,     $337,280 

Surplus     l.«9S,979     -490.628      "         2,184.608 

Unfilled  orders  (gros«  tons)  June  30  were  3'; 9,836,  against  384,984  last 
year. 

•Deficit. 

tAftcr  deducting  all  expenses  incident  thereto,  including  ordinary  repairs 
and  maintenance  of  plants  and  interest  on  bonds  and  fixed  charges  of  sub- 
sidiary companies. 

Jin  not  controlled  companies. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 


Pneumatic  Hummers. — The  IngersoU-Rand  Company,  New 
Vcrk,  in  I-'orm  No.  8003,  describes  its  "Imperial,  Type  E"  pneu- 
•natic  riveting  hammers. 

Kolled  Steel  Slef  /oiii/.— The  Q.  &  C.  Co.,  New  York,  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  describing  its  Bonanza  rolled  steel  step  joint, 
for  use  in  joining  rails  of  different  sections. 

hlectric  Fans. — The  Sprague  Electric  Company,  New  York, 
in  leaflet  .'122-,\,  gives  specilications  and  price  lists  of  the  alter- 
nating current  electric   fans   which   it   manufactures. 

Door  luislenrr  and  Check. — Irving  S.  Elliot,  selling  agent, 
Lakeport,  N.  K.,  has  issued  a  folder  describing  the  Laconia 
sliding  door  fastener  and  check  for  mail,  baggage  or  express 
cars. 

Motor    Insf'rction    Cars.    -The     Hilda    Company,    Chicago,    in 


Bulletin  No.  43,  describes  its  No.  100  Buda  gasolene  motor 
inspection  car.  This  company  also  makes  other  styles  of  motor 
cars  for  section  use,  including  motor  velocipedes. 

Rail  Laying  Machine. — The  Q.  &  C.  Co.,  New  York,  has  is- 
sued a  pamphlet  describing  its  rail-laying  machine,  and  illus- 
trating its  use  for  renewing  rails  as  compared  with  the  method 
of  employing  a  large  number  of  men  with  tongs. 

Induction  Motors. — The  Sprague  Electric  Company,  New 
York,  has  just  issued  Bulletin  No.  600,  containing  general  detail 
descriptions  of  the  single  and  polyphase  induction  motors  which 
it  manufactures.  Complete  specifications  and  dimensions  of 
these  motors  are  given. 

Oregon  Short  Line. — "W'here  Gush  the  Geysers"  is  the  title 
of  a  large  booklet  issued  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  advertising 
the  all-rail  route  to  the  Yellowstone.  The  booklet  is  full  of  at- 
tractively colored  photographs,  interesting  descriptive  matter,  in- 
structive relief  maps  of  the  country  and  data  concerning  cost  of 
tours  through  the  park. 

Flexible  Steel  Armored  Hose. — The  Sprague  Electric  Com- 
pany, New  York,  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet  describing  its  flex- 
ible steel  armored  hose,  including :  special  air  drill  hose,  pneu- 
matic tool  hose,  water  hose  and  steam  hose.  This  company 
also  makes  a  number  of  couplings  for  hose,  which  latter  are 
also  shown  in  the  catalogue. 

Telephone  Power  Plant  Equipments. — The  Western  Electric 
Company,  New  York,  has  published  its  Bulletin  No.  lOOB,  de- 
scribing telephone  power  plant  equipments  for  non-multiple 
switchboards.  This  bulletin  presents  some  features  of  Western 
Electric  power  apparatus  designed  especially  for  telephone 
plants.  The  subject  matter  covers  only  such  apparatus  as  is 
required  for  non-multiple  switchboards  having  capacity  up  to 
800  lines  and  which  have  been  previously  described  in  Bul- 
letins 1003,  1004  and  1005. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


Beloit,  Kan. — See  Dakota,  Kansas  &  Gulf  under  Railway 
Construction. 

Campbei.lton,  N.  B. — A  fire  which  occurred  on  July  11  at 
Campbellton  is  said  to  have  burned  1,000  buildings  and  caused 
a  financial  loss  of  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  buildings  that  were 
destroyed  included  the  Intercolonial  Railway  station,  roundhouse 
and  machine  shops. 

Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. — See  Lakewood,  N.  Mex. 

Carmi,  III. — According  to  local  press  reports,  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  has  announced  that  it  will  build  a  new  passenger 
station. 

CoNNELLSViLLE,  Pa. — The  Western  Maryland  has  given  a  con- 
tract to  the  iMcClintic- Marshall  Construction  Co.  of  New  York 
and  Pittsburgh,  for  about  10  steel  bridges  to  be  built  on  the  line 
now  under  construction  from  Cumberland,  Md.,  north  to  Con- 
nellsvillc.  Pa. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — The  contract  for  the  West  Seventh  street 
viaduct  has  been  let  and  work  is  to  be  begun  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  structure  was  described  in  the  Raiht'ay  .ige  Gasettt 
of  January  15,  1909. 

Gary.  Inp. -The  union  station  at  Gary,  built  jointly  for  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Maltimore  &  Ohio, 
has  been  formally  opened.     The  station  cost  $■-'50,000. 

Houston,  Te.\. — Plans  have  been  made  for  the  new  South- 
ern Pacific  ortice  building  at  Franklin  and  Travis  streets  in 
Houston.  It  is  understood  that  construction  work  will  be  started 
soon.     (April  22,  p.  1069.) 

JoLiF.r,  111.    -The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  has  let  the  contract 
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Lakkwdod,  N.  Mex.— AccordiiiK  to  press  reports,  a  new  bri«lue 
is  bciiiK  hiiill  across  the  Pecos  river  by  the  lOastcrn  K;iilwa>  of 
New  Mexico,  ;i  siilisidiary  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa 
Fc.  at  a  point  soiitli  of  Lakcwood,  and  a  steel  bridKc  is  bcinK 
|nt  in  place  over  the  I'ccos  river  at  a  point  north  of  Carlsbad. 
I  he  hriiines  over  I  hukleberry  draw  and  Dark  canyon,  south  of 
I  arl.shad,  are  also  being   rebuilt. 

.\ku  Vouk.  N.  Y.— Bids  arc  in  for  biiibhiiK  nine  stations  on 
the  line  of  the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Huston.  Six  of  the 
station.s  are  to  be  built  in  the  borouxb  of  the  Mronx.  two  in 
Mount  Yernon  and  one  in  New  Kochelle.  Contracts  are  to 
be  let   for  the  work  in  the  near  future.     (April  'J!t,  p.   1117.) 

North  X'okwkh,  N.  Y.— The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  district,  has  been  petitioned  by  the  State  High- 
way Commission  to  order  the  elimination  of  a  crossing  in  the 
town  of  North  Norwich,  ChenanKO  county.  This  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  building  an  overhead  structure  for  highway  traf- 
fic over  the  tracks  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  and 
the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  railways. 

Palmyra,  Pa. — The  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  it  is  said,  will 
[lut  up  a  new  passenger  station  at  Palmyra,  Pa.,  to  replace  the 
present  wooden  structure. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — According  to  press  reports,  work  is  under 
way  by  C.  A.  Van  Dusen,  Pittsburgh,  carrying  out  improve- 
ments to  secure  better  connections  between  the  tracks  of  the 
West  Side  Belt  and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  below  the 
Point  bridge.  The  work  includes  putting  up  a  new  steel  and 
concrete  bridge  at  Saw  Mill  run  The  contract  is  said  to  be 
worth  $200,000. 

Qi/'anah,  Tex. — The  Quanah,  .'Xcme  &  Pacific  is  to  begin 
work  at  once  on  the  five-stall  roundhouse  mentioned  in  the 
Raihvay  Age  Gazette  of  August  6,  1909. 

Quebec,  Que. — Bids  are  wanted  by  L.  K.  Jones,  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  up  to 
September  1,  for  the  superstructure  of  the  Quebec  bridge  over 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  near  Quebec.  Plans  and  specifications 
may  be  secured  from  the  Quebec  Bridge  Board  of  Engineers, 
Canadian  Express  buildings,  Montreal,  and  at  the  Department 
of  Railways  and  Canals.     (April  29,  p.  1118.) 

Round  Rock,  Tex. — According  to  press  reports,  plans  have 
been  filed  by  the  International  &  Great  Northern  for  a  pas- 
senger station  to  be  built  at  Round  Rock. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  Illinois  Traction  System  has  let  the  con- 
tract to  Kremer  &  Voirol,  St.  Louis,  for  building  the  express 
station  at  Twelfth  and  Lucas  streets  mentioned  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  of  August  20,  1909.  It  will  be  a  two-story 
structure  of  brick  and  will  cost  about  $45,000. 

Winnipeg.  Man. — The  Canadian  Northern  has  lost  a  number 
of  passenger  stations,  freight  depots,  water  stations  and  yard 
materials  in  the  bush  fires  of  the  past  weeks. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 


The  Norwegian  minister  of  commerce,  Arctander,  has  been 
retired  because  he  was  opposed  to  woman  suffrage,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  late  minister  of  public  works,  Branne,  who  is 
himself  succeeded  by  the  engineer,  Darre-Jenssen,  who  built  the 
Gellivara  Railway  north  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  also  Hues  in 
Spain. 


Professor  Bclelubsky,  who  has  long  held  the  chair  of  bridge 
engineering  in  the  Russian  School  of  Bridges  and  Highway.^ 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  a  hundred  years  old  this  year),  re- 
cently lectured  in  Berlin  on  Russian  bridge-building,  and  dur- 
ing the  lecture  he  said  that  there  is  a  similar  institution  in 
Russia  for  women,  in  which  some  COO  girls  are  studying;  and 
he  showed  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  graduates  at  her  level, 
clothed  in  a  natty  uniform. 


7/i*  ittms  i«  tliii  column  were  received  after  the  classified 
departments  were  closed. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  has  granted  a  postpone- 
ment until  August  1  to  the  railways  entering  Dallas  to  submit 
plans  for  the  union  passenger  station.     (April  29,  p.  1117.) 

Right-of-way  has  been  secured  and  work  is  to  be  started  at 
once,  it  is  said,  by  the  Oregon  .Short  Line  on  the  branch  from 
Ashton.  Idaho,  .southeast  to  Driggs,  40  miles.  (April  15,  p. 
1016.) 

H.  B.  Nichols,  engineer  of  way  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Co.,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer,  succeefling  W. 
S.  Twining,  resigned.  George  B.  Taylor,  assistant  engineer  of 
way,  succeeds  Mr.  Nichols,  all  with  offices  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Mexican  Railway,  which  operates  a  line  from  Mexico 
City,  Mex..  cast  to  Vera  Cruz,  has  adojited  plans  for  improve- 
ments and  extensions  of  branch  lines,  it  is  said,  to  cost  $2,000,- 
000.  This  includes  putting  up  a  bridge  over  the  Metlac  bar- 
ranca. The  improvements  will  eliminate  two  tunnels,  reduce  the 
grade  and  shorten  the  distance  about  four  miles. 

The  Utah  &  Salt  Lake  Electric  has  been  organized  in  Utah 
with  a  capital  of  $1,.500,000  and  headquarters  at  Provo.  The 
company  plans  to  build  a  line  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  south 
via  Sandy,  Lehi,  Amepican  Fork,  Provo  and  Springville  to  Pay- 
son,  about  70  miles.  S.  Bamberger,  S.  L.  Chipman,  C.  Hanks, 
W.  L.  Hayes,  G.  W.  Craig  and  G.  C.  Whitmdre  are  interested. 

The  Boston  t'hamber  of  Commerce  has  sent  to  Montreal 
James  J.  Storrow,  foriricr  president  of  the  chamber,  and  D.  O. 
Ives,  the  chamber's  transportation  expert.  Messrs.  Storrow  and 
Ives  will  see  the  principal  officers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in  an 
effort  to  induce  them  to  make  Boston  a  coast  terminal  as  well 
as  Providence,  which,  under  plans  already  laid  down,  had  been 
selected  as  a  tt-munal  point  of  the  road. 

It  is  given  out  informally  in  Washington  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  not  suspend  the  increased  com- 
mutation fares  between  New  Jersey  points  and  New  York  City, 
as  petitioned  for  by  the  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey  and 
a  number  of  other  parties,  but  will,  in  the  near  future,  investi- 
gate these  rates  on  its  own  motion.  But  it  is  said  that  in  the 
matter  of  freight  rates,  extensive  advances  in  which  have  been 
announced  for  August  1  throughout  Trunk  line  and  Central 
Trallic  Association  territory,  the  commission  will  issue  a  sus- 
pending order. 

The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  have  voted  to  strike  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  unless  the  company  agrees  to  the  10-hour  day;  that  is, 
to  pay  overtime  on  every  trip  that  consumes  more  than  10  hours. 
This  is  what  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  other  roads  which  have 
recently  settled  with  their  trainmen,  though  on  these  other  roads 
the  mileage  rates  are  not  as  high  as  on  the  Pennsylvania.  The 
conductors  voted  1,863  for  and  448  against  a  strike  in  case  the 
company  did  not  accede  to  their  demands ;  the  trainmen  voted 
10.918  for  and  96.'>  against  a  strike.  .\t  the  conference  held 
Wednesday  afternoon,  at  which  the  conductors  were  represented 
by  A.  B.  Garretson  and  the  trainmen  by  W^.  G.  Lee,  General 
.Manager  Meyers,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  stated  definitely  that  the 
company  could  not  afford  to  make  any  agreement  with  its  men 
which  would  increase  operating  expenses.  The  company  is  will- 
ing to  put  the  10-hour  day  in  effect  on  the  Pennsylvania  on  the 
same  basis  that  this  day  is  in  effect  on  the  New  York  Central 
Lines.  The  employees  acknowledge  that  the  rates  of  pay  on  the 
Pennsylvania  have  been  higher  in  the  past  than  on  other  roads, 
and  base  their  demand  for  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  on 
the  argument  that  the  Pennsylvania  has  educated  its  men  to 
believe  that  they  are  worth  more  than  employees  of  other 
roads.  \\  bile  General  Manager  Meyers  was  unwilling  to  meet 
any  of  the  demands  of  the  employees  which  would  necessitate 
an  increase  in  expenses,  he  took  their  demands  under  consid- 
eration, and  there  is  to  be  another  conference  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. The  vote  to  strike  authorizes  a  strike  only  in  case  the 
committee  representing  the  conductors  and  trainmen  cannot  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  company. 
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LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


Tlie  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern  is  in  the  market  for 
two  locomotives. 

The  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  is  in  the  market  for  three 
10-wheel  locomotives. 

The  Texas  Southeastern  has  ordered  one  ten-wheel  locomo- 
tive from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chino  Copper  Co.,  71  Broadway,  New  York,  is  in  the 
market  for  two  IG-in.  x  24-in.  cylinder,  four-wheel  switching 
locomotives. 


CAR    BUILDING. 


The  Baltimore  cr  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  1,000  gondola  cars. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  ordered  200  milk  cars  from 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Chilean  State  Railways  have  ordered  four  sleeping  and 
four  parlor  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Michigan  United  Railways,  Jackson,  Mich.,  are  in  the 
market  for  30  city  cars,  one  snow  sweeper  and  one  sprinkler  car. 

The  Northern  Pacific  inquiry  for  1,000  all-wood  refrigerator 
cars,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  May  27,  is  said 
to  be  assuming  defmite  form. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  have  ordered  1,600  box, 
500  gondola,  100  tank,  150  flat  and  150  stock  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  foundry  Company. 

The  Mexican  Railways,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  March  11  as  in  the  market  for  10  coaches,  have  ordered  four 
first  class  and  six  second  class  coaches  from  the  Harlan  &  Hol- 
lingsworth  Corporation. 


MACHINERY    AND    TOOLS. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  one  steam  shovel. 

The   Grand  Trunk   Pacific  is  in   the   market   for   one   rotary 
snow  plow. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  has  ordered  1,200  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  1,100  tons  from  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Co. 

The  San  Antonio  6-  Aransas  Pass  has  ordered  11,000  tons  of 
O.  H.  rails  from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  R.  R.  Co.  for  use 
on  work  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  under  Railway 
Construction,  July  1. 

The  Western  Maryland  has  let  the  contract  to  the  McClintic- 
Marshall  Construction  Co.  for  all  bridge  and  viaduct  work  on 
the  8.1-milc  branch  line  from  Cumberland,  Ma.,  to  Connellsville, 
Pa.     The  contract  includes  about  12,000  tons  of  structural  steel. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel.— It  is  estimated  that  the  various 
steel  companies  are  receiving  orders  at  the  rate  of  about  50,000 
tons  per  day,  about  20  or  30  per  cent,  below  actual  production. 
These  figures  cover  all  classes  of  steel,  mostly  industrial  work, 
as  the  railways,  since  the  first  of  the  present  month,  have 
placed  few  contracts  for  rails,  bridges  or  equipment.  Some 
shading  of  prices  for  some  classes  of  steel  is  reported,  but  this 
cutting  is  not  of  a  radical  nature. 

Painting    of    Steel    Cars. 

Records  obtained  from  seven  of  the  hirKcst  r.iilways  in  the 
country  and  a  number  of  car  builders  show  that  the  perfect 
method  for  painting  steel  cars  is  yet  to  be  found.  In  two  in- 
stances, cars  painted  by  the  present  method  have  failed,  showing 
rust  and  disintenration  inside  of  six  months;  and  two  railways 
iiave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  fhcy  know  so  tittle  about  form- 
ing or  flrawing  up  specifications  for  panting  that  they  have  left 
the  painting  of  steel  cars  to  the  car  builder,  with  certain  re- 
strictions as  to  colors  .-md  materials  used. 

One  of  the  principal   methods  now  in  use  is  as  follows:     The 


steel  sheets  and  trim  in  most  cases  are  pickled  with  the  intention 
of  removing  such  mill  scale  as  may  appear,  and  to  make  as 
smooth  a  surface  as  possible  for  the  first  or  priming  coat.  When 
the  car  is  ready  for  treatment  it  is  usually  primed  with  a  mixture 
of  leads  or  zinc,  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  dryer  and 
some  color.  This  is  then  rubbed  to  a  surface,  and  then  two  to 
three  coats  of  a  roughing  material  are  often  applied.  This  is 
also  rubbed  to  a  smooth  finish  and  the  car  is  ready  for  the  body 
color,  which  is  applied  in  one  or  two  coats.  After  this  is  set,  the 
varnish  is  applied  and  the  car  is  then  striped  and  lettered,  and 
the  last  coat  of  finishing  varnish  applied. 

Regarding  the  above  and  present  methods  for  painting  steel 
cars,  it  has  been  found  that  failures  are  due  not  so  much  to  the 
class  or  grade  of  material  used,  as  to  the  inability  of  the  film 
formed  by  those  materials  to  present  to  the  elements  and  con- 
ditions found  in  service,  an  absolutely  non-porous  film ;  also  one 
that  is  not  only  waterproof,  but  acid  proof,  and  one  that  holds 
sufficient  life  or  flexibility  after  being  in  service  to  withstand  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  metal  and  the  action  of  the  weather. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  pickling  the  sheets  as  above,  enough 
of  the  pickle  or  acids  used  has  been  left  or  retained  in  the  pores 
of  the  sheets  to  start  the  action  under  the  film  of  paint  after 
the  cars  have  been  finished  to  cause  the  premature  opening  of 
pores  in  the  paint  film,  allowing  dampness  to  enter  and  reach  the 
metal,  which  naturally  causes  rust  and  disintegration,  the  drying 
and  flaking  of  the  paint  film. 

When  the  paint  film  is  applied  and  the  cars  are  run  in  service, 
there  is  a  weather  action  which  tends  to  dry  and  harden  the 
paint  film  in  addition  to  the  dryers  that  are  used  with  the  paints. 
It  is  not  long  before  the  weather  action  begins  to  absorb  such 
binders,  or,  in  other  words,  the  life  of  the  paint  film,  and.it  be- 
gins to  show  cracks  and  check  marks,  the  color  begins  to  fade, 
and  disintegration  is  started. 

It  is  found  from  experience  and  practical  test  that  to  procure 
and  make  a  perfect  paint  film  a  perfect  binder  must  first  be  ob- 
tained, one  that  embodies  all  the  features  which  the  present  paint 
does  not  include.  This  material  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Flexible  Compound.  This  compound  is  not  a  paint  or  a  varnish, 
but  is  a  material  garnet  in  color  and  has  about  the  same  body  as 
raw  linseed  oil.  It  is  pure  and  free  from  all  substances  that 
would  tend  to  disintegrate  or  deteriorate  when  used  in  connection 
with  paints.  Therefore,  it  makes  a  good  binder.  It  is  also  free 
from  benzine  and  dryers  or  cheap  oils  of  any  nature. 

The  peculiar  features  of  this  Flexible  Compound  are  that  it  is 
waterproof,  acid  proof,  flexible  and  retains  these  features  perma- 
nently; does  not  dry  down  with  age,  but  bodies  in  drying;  is 
non-porous,  and  with  the  above  features  in  itself  or  in  connection 
wth  leads,  oils  and  pigments,  makes  a  paint  that  is  both  rust 
and  waterproof. 

The  binder  now  used  to  hold  pigments  together  is  linseed  oil, 
and  this,  due  to  its  present  method  of  manufacture  (a  process  of 
steaming  the  flaxseed  before  pressing),  causes  the  oil  to  retain 
a  percentage  of  moisture.  This  moisture  is  present  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  all  colors  ground  in  oil.  Therefore,  when  these 
colors  are  used  this  moisture  contained  in  them  is  injurious,  due 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  weather  action  takes  place,  particularly 
sun  action,  pores  soon  appear  in  the  paint  film  and  the  binder  is 
slowly  absorbed. 

When  this  action  takes  place,  and  is  completed,  the  paint  film 
has  hardened  down,  the  gloss  is  lost  and  there  is  nothing  left 
but  lead  and  pigments  in  a  dead  and  cracked  form  When  this 
stage  is  reached  it  is  very  easily  seen  that  rust  and  disintegration 
soon  start  in  the  metal  underneath. 

Flexible  Compound  used  in  connection  with  leads  and  dry 
colors  according  to  formul.T  will  make  a  paint  that  presents  a 
film  that  is  impervious  to  acid  or  weather  actions  or  to  any  cause 
that  would  naturally  cause  failures  of  paints  mixed  under  the 
old  or  present  formulae. 

In  the  use  of  compound  it  is  necessary  in  most  instances  to 
use  any  form  of  pickle  or  previous  treatment  of  sheets  in  steel 
car  construction.  Sand  blasting  is  much  better.  Some  companies 
have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  shcrardizing  their  sheets, 
but  this  fails  to  co.it  the  sheets  with  a  non-porous  and  impervious 
film  that  is  left  on  the  sheet  by  shcrardizing.  Therefore,  sand 
blasting  alone  is  all  that  is  necessary  where  treating  materials 
with  this  compound  with  leads,  oils  and  pigments. 

Flexible  romi)oun(l  is  sold  liy  Joseph  M.  Brown,  dealer  in 
railw.iy  nniipineiit  .iiid  specialties,  30:i  Great  Northern  building, 
Chicago 
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IT  is  announced  in  Washington  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
appointed  Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  confer  with  Hon.  J.  P.  Mabee,  chair- 
man of  the  Railway  Commission  of  Canada,  on  the  subject  of 
joint  control  of  international  freight  and  passenger  rates.  This 
is  the  outcome  of  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Canadian  commission 
a  year  ago,  based,  it  is  said,  on  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
some  demand  in  Canada  for  suitable  legislation  by  which  a  rail- 
way can  be  required,  for  instance,  to  make  through  rates  from 
Montreal  to  Philadelphia,  the  same  as  though  both  cities  were  in 
Canada  or  both  in  the  United  States.  It  is  claimed  that  there 
are  cases  where  such  through  shipments  have  to  pay  the  sum  of 
two  local  rates,  when  equity  would  require  that  a  lower  through 
rate  be  made.  As  the  Canadian  Railway  Commission  has  a  repu- 
tation for  making  wise  and  just  decisions  in  rate  questions,  there 


ran  »)«  no  objcclioii  to  the  proposed  conferences— if  Chairman 
l<M;ip(>  can  spare  thr  ncccnnary  time  from  his  numerous  cngHge- 
tnrnt'.  a%  mediator  in  dinputcs  about  wages;  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  there  is  any  pressing  public  need  for  joint  control.  The 
necessary  machinery  would  be  somewhat  cumbersome.  The 
present  arrangement,  by  which  inlcrnationai  rates  arc  controlled 
by  each  country  separately,  so  far  as  its  territorial  jurisdiction 
will  allow,  seems  to  work  prcKy  well.  Rates  are  in  most  cases 
kept  down  by  competition;  and  as  for  publicity  (in  case  of 
.ibiiscs)  the  regulating  bodies  of  the  two  countries  can  co-operate 
effectively  without  any  change  in  the  laws.  When  one  reads  the 
scores  of  decisions  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  such  questions  as  whether  sawdust  should  be  charged  more  or 
less  than  pianing-miil  shavings,  the  thought  of  making  that  kind 
of  question  the  subject  of  a  treaty  between'  "high  contracting 
parties"  is  rather  wearying. 


ONE  of  ihc  anomalies  of  the  railway  accident  record,  as 
published  quarterly  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, is  the  very  considerable  number  of  men  killed  and  injured 
in  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars.  In  the  latest  bulletin,  that  for 
the  last  three  months  of  1909,  the  total  number  killed  in  coupling 
or  uncoupling  was  66,  and  injured  837.  And  yet  the  law  re- 
quiring the  universal  use  of  automatic  couplers  has  been  in  full 
force  for  10  years.  The  present  record  is  in  large  degree  ex- 
plainable by  the  broad  definition  which  is  given  to  the  term 
"coupling."  It  includes  all  of  the  preparatory  processes  as  well 
as  miscellaneous  work  connected  with  the  handling  of  cars  on 
which  the  coupling  apparatus  is  out  of  order.  Much  of  the 
work  done  under  this  head  is,  in  a  sense,  unnecessary,  in  that 
the  rules  if  strictly  followed,  authorize  the  men  to  postpone  oper- 
ations in  which  they  have  to  risk  their  limbs  until  the  work  can 
be  done  with  safety.  Indeed,  it  is  said,  in  the  bulletin  before  us 
(Table  3),  that  four  of  the  killed  and  30  of  the  injured  went 
between  cars  unnecessarily  and  contrary  to  rule.  These  facts  of 
the  accident  record  are  brought  to  mind  by  a  recent  newspaper 
item,  which  says  that  on  the  Middle  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  an  order  has  been  issued  that — 

"In  the  event  of  an  employee  finding  it  necessary  to  go  between 
cars  in  a  train,  before  doing  so  he  musi  safeguard  himself  by 
seeing  that  some  member  of  the  crew  is  made  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  the  latter  must  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  the 
train  being  moved  while  there  is  a  man  between  the  cars." 

While  this  order  simply  gives  form  to  what  already  is  (or 
should  be)  the  best  practice,  it  will  be  useful  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  trainmen  formally  to  the  fact  that  going  between  cars 
is  risky  and,  moreover,  that,  when  it  has  to  do  with  coupling,  the 
act  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  habit  of  risking  life 
and  limb  seems  in  railway  work  to  be  most  insidious.  This 
being  so,  every  trainman  ought  to  be  glad  of  the  adoption  of  any 
rule  which  will  help  eradicate  the  habit. 


'  I  ■  HE  wreck  which  was  caused  by  the  collision  at  Middle- 
■*■  town,  Ohio,  July  4,  in  which  23  persons  were  killed,  was 
caught  by  the  motion-picture  photographers  within  an  hour  after 
the  collision  occurred,  and  it  appears  that  the  owners  of  the  films 
have  exhibited,  or  attempted  to  exhibit,  the  pictures  in  the  towns 
in  that  region.  To  this  exhibition  the  railway  company  objects, 
and  the  mayor  of  Hamilton  has  been  asked  to  suppress  the  pic- 
tures as  being  morbid  and  distressing  in  character.  Such  a  re- 
quest is  eminently  proper.  Motion  pictures  are  so  inexpensive 
that  the  shows  draw  large  numbers  of  children  and  youths  who 
are  more  likely  to  be  harmed  than  benefited  by  sights  of  dead  and 
dying  victims  of  a  smash-up.  The  city  authorities  should  act 
on  their  own  initiative  in  such  a  matter,  as  much  as  in  the  case 
of  the  prizefight  pictures.  Such  shows  take  us  back  a  hundred 
years,  when  children  were  taken  to  see  public  executions  of 
criminals.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  a  railway  which 
in  this  year  of  grace  runs  heavy  passenger  trains  on  single  track 
at  70  miles  an  hour  without  a  space  interval  system  deserves  all 
the  punishment  that   may  come  to  it  by   the  exhibition  of  the 
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results  of  such  a  dangerous  method  of  train  management.  In- 
deed, if  motion  pictures  showing  the  distress  caused  by  collisions 
could  be  displayed  before  some  men  who  are  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  public  opinion,  an  appropriation  from  the  public 
treasury  for  that  purpose  would  be  commendable. 


year  the  Railway  Signal  assoc  ation  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  subject  and  report  on  methods  in  use  and  to 
make  recommendations.  This  committee  is  competent  to  deal 
with  the  subject  with  thoroughness  and  intelligence,  and  its  re- 
port should  be  of  great  value  to  all  concerned. 


RECORDS   OF  AUTOMATIC   BLOCK   SIGNAL  PERFORMANCE. 

■yV/ITH  the  rapid  increase  in  mileage  worked  under  auto- 
'''  matic  block  signals,  railways  have  come  face  to  face  with 
the  serious  question  of  being  able  to  get  from  their  employees 
reliable  reports  of  false  clear  signal  failures.  Such  failures  are 
of  themselves  very  difficult  to  detect  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  unless  they  happen  to  hold  the  s-'gnal  continuously  in 
the  clear  position.  Occasional  or  intermittent  clear  failures  are 
discovered,  usually,  only  by  accident.  Of  course,  a  man  riding 
on  the  rear  end  of  a  train  will,  in  daylight,  be  able  to  detect 
any  such  failure  for  his  train ;  but  to  employ  a  sufficient  number 
of  inspectors  to  ride  on  the  rear  end  of  every  train  would  be 
an  unwarranted  expense.  It  would  not  be  impossible,  perhaps, 
to  require  flagmen  or  rear  brakemen  to  observe  signals  from  the 
rear  end  and  report  false  clear  failures,  but  no  one  has  yet  tried 
this  with  sufficient  care  to  show  whether  it  could  be  done  with- 
out annoying  difficulties.  To  identify  the  signals  accurately 
would  be  a  somewhat  strenuous  job.  It  is  almost  out  of  the 
question  to  detect  clear  failures  on  a  track  on  which  the  train 
is  not  running,  as  it  is  seldom  possible  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  whole  block  is  occupied.  On  a  dark  night  there  is  nothing 
to  show  a  man  on  the  rear  end  whether  or  not  a  signal  (on 
his  own  track)  sticks  clear  except  in  some  cases  a  back  light; 
and  back  lights  are  so  small  or  dim  that  they  are  easily  con- 
fused with  other  lights.  To  make  of  them  reliable  indications 
would  necessitate  radical  changes.  In  times  of  storm,  even  dur- 
ing the  day,  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased. 

It  seems,  then,  that,  unless  we  are  going  into  costly  experi- 
ments and  radical  changes,  reliance  must  be  placed  for  accurate 
reports  on  efficient  inspection  and  the  honesty  of  the  signal  re- 
pairmen. The  section  forces  might  be  educated  to  a  point  where 
they  could  make  reliable  reports  on  signal  failures  and  thus 
assist  materially.  This,  however,  would  take  time,  and  the  pres- 
ent assumption  presupposes  a  high  order  of  discipline  and  a 
thorough  understanding  among  the  men  of  the  true  purpose  of 
reports  of  clear  as  well  as  other  failures,  which  purpose  is  a 
check  on  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  and  apparatus  and 
not  a  system  of  espionage.  Especially  should  it  be  understood 
that  the  maintainer  will  not  be  censured  for  failures  not  due  to 
any  fault  of  his.  Many  men  will  insfnctively  try  to  conceal 
failures  for  the  sake  of  their  records,  or  for  fear  of  censure  or 
through  a  mistaken  sense  of  loyalty  to  some  fellow-employee. 
For  this  reason  failures  should  be  classified,  and  those  due  to 
poor  maintenance  only  should  cmmt  against  the  maintainer's 
record. 

Reasonably  frequent  staff  meetings,  at  which  the  subject  of 
reporting  and  the  causes  of  failures  can  be  freely  discussed, 
are  an  efficient  means  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  men.  '  The 
signal  engineer  or  other  responsible  officer  should  hold  meetings 
regularly  with  the  supervisors,  and  they  in  turn  with  their  men. 
All  the  maintainers  could  not,  of  course,  be  withdrawn  from  their 
sections  at  one  time  for  this  purpose,  but  they  could  be  ilivided 
into  groups,  each  of  which  could  meet  separately;  and  these 
groups  could  be  made  to  overlap  so  that  the  personal  experiences 
of  each  man  would  be  av.nilable  to  all.  Brief  reports  of  such 
meetings  could  he  distributed  throughout  the  'tlcpardnent.  the 
names  of  those  participating  being  omiltcd  if  found  desirable. 
At  such  meetings  the  dangerous  nature  of  false  clear  failures 
and  the  desirability  of  removing  their  causes  at  almost  any  cost 
should  be  impressed  on  all.  In  this  connection,  it  is  p<issible. 
with  a  little  intelligence,  to  do  much  good  work  of  an  educational 
nature  .imoiig  the  mninlainers  through  the  inspectors  and  super- 
visors. 

This  matter  of  reliable  reports  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  connected  with  automatic  block  signal  operation.     Last 


OVERLAPPING  PROTECTIVE  COMMITTEES. 

IT  is  not  unusual  during  railway  receiverships  to  have  two 
rival  committees,  both  representing  the  same  class  of  securi- 
ties and  each  asking  for  the  deposit  of  these  securities  and 
issuing  in  exchange  certificates  of  deposit,  but  it  is  quite  unusual 
for  a  protective  committee  to  be  formed  which  asks  not  only  for 
the  deposit  of  securities  but  for  the  deposit  of  certificates  of 
deposit  representing  securities  deposited  with  another  committee. 
In  the  case  of  the  Wabash- Pittsburgh  Terminal  first  mortgage 
bonds,  a  protective  committee,  of  which  J.  N.  Wallace,  president 
of  the  Central  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  is  chairman,  was  formed 
soon  after  the  receivership  and  received  deposits  of  first  mort- 
gage bonds,  issuing  in  exchange  certificates  of  deposit.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  agreement  under  which  these  first  mortgage 
bonds  were  deposited  provides  that  bondowners  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  their  securities  until  the  committee  has 
formulated  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  company.  A 
tentative  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal  was  suggested,  but 
had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  legal  difficulties.  The  first 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  Terminal  company  are  secured  on  the 
property  of  that  company  and  by  the  deposit  of  a  controlling 
interest  of  the  stock  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  and  also 
by  a  traffic  agreement  made  between  the  Terminal  company,  the 
Wabash  Railroad  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  under  which 
the  Wabash  and  the  Wheeling  agreed  to  pay  the  Terminal  com- 
pany 25  per  cent,  of  the  gross  profits  on  interchange  traffic  in 
case  this  amount  is  needed  to  meet  a  deficit  in  interest  of  the 
Terminal  company.  When  the  Wheeling  was  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  this  traffic  agreement  was  suspended  by  the  re- 
ceiver under  order  of  the  court,  and  shortly  afterward  the 
Wabash  also  suspended  its  agreement  with  the  Terminal  com- 
pany. 

On  August  1,  1908,  $8,000,000  a  per  cent,  notes  of  the 
Wheeling  fell  due.  These  notes  were  secured  by  a  deposit  of 
$12,000,000  general  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Wheeling 
and  were  guaranteed,  principal  and  interest,  by  the  Wabash 
Railroad.  The  notes  were  bought  by  a  syndicate  representing 
Wabash  interests,  and  this  syndicate  presumably  now  holds  the 
$12,000,000  Wheeling  4's  that  were  the  security  for  the  notes. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  trustee  of  these  Wheeling  4's  is  the  Central 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  and  the  interests  which  have  now 
formed  a  new  protective  committee  to  represent  Wabash-Pitts- 
burgh Terminal  first  mortgage  bonds  have  pointed  out  that  the 
same  interests,  namely,  the  Central  Trust  Co.  interests,  have  been 
placed  in  the  contradictory  position  of  representing  the  Terminal 
company's  bonds,  one  of  the  equities  of  which  bonds  lies  in  the 
traffic  agreement  between  the  Wheeling,  the  Wabash  and  the 
Terminal  company,  and  at  the  same  time  representing  the  gen- 
eral mortgage  bonds  of  the  Wheeling,  which  bonds  would  be 
directly  benefited  by  a  final  suspension  of  the  tri-party  traffic 
agreement.  The  new  protective  committee,  of  which  James  G. 
Chaplin  is  chairman,  will  ask  the  deposit  of  both  Terminal  first 
mortgage  bonds  and  certificates  of  deposit  of  the  Wallace  com- 
mittee of  these  bonds.  .Apparently,  the  Chaplin  conunittee 
thinks  that  the  interests  of  Terminal  mortgage  bondowners  will 
not  be  served  by  a  suit  brought  against  the  Wallace  conmiittce  to 
compel  them  to  return  bonds  deposited  with  them,  because,  it  is 
said,  such  a  suit,  if  successful,  would  relieve  the  Wallace  com- 
mittee of  any  responsibility  that  it  may  already  have  incurred 
through  ilelay  in  forming  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Terminal  company.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chaplin  committee 
must  have  in  some  substantial  form  the  assurance  of  at  least  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Terminal  company  bondowners  before 
it   can    take   any   definite   steps   toward   the    protection   of  these 
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.  iiiluwiiiTs.  Appan-iUly,  llicrcfuri',  its  .ilijrct  will  In-  lo  formu- 
iatc  plans  for  a  rcorKaiii/atioii  of  the  rcrminal  property  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  bondowncrs  in  the  hope  that  by  thowinR 
'lat  can  be  done  in  the  bondowncrs'  inieresis  ii  will  by  in- 
.ii-ncc  show  what  could  liavc  been  done  by  the  Wallace  com- 
nnitcc.  In  this  way  it  would  seem  that  the  v^haplin  committee 
hopes  to  be  able  to  force  the  Wallace  committee  cither  to  adopt 
,  the  Chaplin  plan  or  to  make  a  plan  of  its  own  which  will  give 
the  bondowncrs  the  chance  lo  withdraw  their  bonds  from  the 
Wallace  connuittcc.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
intricacies  of  system  building  that  the  interests  repre- 
senting the  Wabash  Railroad  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Krie 
appear  to  be  almost  as  convinced  now  that  they  must  free 
themselves  of  any  connection  and  responsibility  for  the  Wabash- 
Pittsburgh  'rcrminal  as  the  Gould  interests  were  originally  anxious 
to  gain  an  entrance  into  Pittsburgh.  In  the  meantime  the  quota- 
tion for  Terminal  lirst  mortgage  4's  was  as  low  as  35%  last 
week,  and  the  quotation  for  Central  Trust  company  certificates 
representing  these  4's  was  32.  The  second  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  Terminal  company  were  quoted  last  week  as  low  as  4V4. 


ENLIGHTENING  (7i   THE     PUBLIC. 

THE  hearing  which  was  given  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Washington  last  week  on  the  application  of 
the  New  Jersey  commuters  for  an  order  postponing  the  advertised 
increase  in  the  prices  of  their  tickets  afforded  a  fine  example  of 
a  waste  of  energy  which  is  often  observable  in  the  presentation 
of  railway  affairs  to  the  public.  Following  the  prayer-book  as 
though  it  were  the  very  gospel,  the  railways  left  undone  the 
things  that  they  ought  to  have  done  and  did  the  things  that  they 
ought  not  to  have  done.  Their  main  purpose  seemed  to  be  to 
take  still  another  line  from  the  prayer-book  and,  in  the  most 
impressive  manner  possible,  declare  that,  as  a  result  of  the  hard- 
ships endured  during  the  past  few  years.  "There  is  no  health  in 
us."  But,  with  a  fatuity  that  is  inexplicable,  they  proved  too 
much;  proved  not  only  that  they  lacked  health  but  that  they 
were  dead  and  buried — almost. 

The  statistics  which  were  presented  were  either  fragmentary 
or  one-sided :  so  much  so  that  they  could  have  little,  if  any,  use- 
ful effect,  while  the  thing  that  obviously  was  most  needed,  a 
succinct  statement  clearly  showing  the  strength  of  the  railways' 
case,  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  reporters,  ready  to 
publish  such  a  statement,  were  left  to  put  it  together  as  best 
they  could.  Each  railway  officer  who  attended  the  hearing  had 
for  his  main  object,  no  doubt,  the  presentation  to  the  commis- 
sion of  conclusive  evidence  that  the  commutation  rates  which 
he  had  advertised  were  reasonable:  and  we  must  conclude  that 
he  carried  out  his  purpose;  carried  it  out  by  laying  before  the 
commission  statistics  of  which  the  reporters  did  not  get  hold. 
But  there  was  also  another  object:  the  laying  of  his  case  before 
the  public.  It  is  the  failure  to  do  this  effectively,  or  even  in  a 
passable  fashion,  of  which  we  are  here  complaining.  If  the  rail- 
way man  says  that  he  did  not  expect  or  intend  to  enlighten  the 
public  on  this  subject  at  this  particular  time,  we  reply  that  that 
is  a  duty  w'hich  he  could  not  fairly  omit;  for  the  newspapers, 
looking  upon  this  hearing,  the  first  under  the  revised  law,  as  of 
unusual  importance,  were  sure  to  do  their  best  to  publish  an 
illuminating  report  of  it.  Doing  their  very  best,  however,  they 
could  not  make  a  satisfactory  report,  and  therefore  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  railways  to  have  prepared  one.  If  those  people  who 
are  interested  in  a  subject  of  this  kind  could  be  induced  to 
repress  their  curiosity  until  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  find  time  to  issue  a  report,  the  case  might  be  different; 
but  that  is  not  possible.  The  people  want  a  report  at  once,  and 
the  Associated  Press  tries  to  give  it  to  them.  A  number  of 
railway  press  bureaus  are  now  engaged  constantly  in  an  endeavor 
to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  useful  activities,  the  virtues  and 
misfortunes  of  the  railways.  Here  was  an  opportunity  which 
they  missed. 

There  is  no  evading  the  demand  for  all  reasonable  fulness  and 
frankness  in  giving  information  to  the  public.     Partial  or  mis- 


leading information  cither  f.d's  flat  and  i»  unnoticed,  or  it  leads 
Homebody  lo  ttilt  further  befog  the  i»»ue  by  publishing  mis- 
leading information  on  the  other  side.  Any  deliverance 
which  manifciifs  a  lack  of  frankness  leads  shippers,  and 
all  of  the  voluble  fellow*  who  pose  as  advocates  of  the 
shippers  to  issue  something  from  their  standpoint  which 
is  equally  futile,  and  that  portion  of  the  public  which  is  dis- 
posed to  be  impartial  is  delayed  and  confused  in  reaching  any 
safi.ifactory  conclusion.  The  Chicago  spokesmen  of  the  shippers' 
organizations  even  complain  that  the  Railway  Business  Associa- 
tion is  made  up  largely  of  railway  men  in  disguise;  and  when 
a  beef  shipper  agrees  to  an  advance  in  freight  rates  he  is  accused 
of  being  an  owner  of  railway  stock  rather  than  a  shipper  of  beef. 
.\m\  when  it  comes  to  making  exaggerated  and  one-sided  state- 
ments, we  think  that  the  "shippers"  are  less  blameworthy  than 
the  railway  men,  for,  in  their  bigger  mountain  of  ignorance,  they 
have  a  more  plausible  excuse  for  their  errors. 

President  Trnesdalc  of  the  Lackawanna  said  at  Washington 
that  in  10  years  his  company  had  lost  about  a  million  dollars  a 
year  on  the  operation  of  the  Morris  &  Essex,  which  is  leased  to 
the  Lackawanna,  or  ten  millions  during  the  whole  period  of  10 
years;  while,  during  the  same  time,  the  Lackawanna  had  spent 
on  the  M.  &  E.  fifteen  millions.  The  uninformed  reader  gives  no 
credence  to  such  a  statement  as  that.  He  feels  sure  that  there 
is  something  wrong  about  it.  The  reader  who  has  some  little 
information  about  the  relations  of  these  two  companies  to  each 
other  concludes  that  somewhere  in  the  accounts  a  big  profit 
would  be  shown,  and  that  this  big  profit  has  been  concealed. 
The  fact  that  this  loss  of  a  million  a  year  is  calculated  after 
interest  at  7  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  nearly  thirty-two  millions 
of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Morris  &  Essex  is  soon  discovered 
by  any  one  who  finds  it  worth  while  to  look  up  the  record.  This 
interest,  amounting  to  $2.-217,3{)0  a  year,  is  $950,290  larger  than 
the  sum  that  would  have  to  be  paid  if  the  interest  rate  were 
4  per  cent,  instead  of  7  per  cent. ;  and  this  difference  is  just  about 
equal  to  the  annual  deficit  as  given  by  Mr.  Truesdale.  As  a 
large  majority  of  newspaper  readers  and  other  citizens  believe 
that  4  per  cent,  is  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  railway  invest- 
ments, this  is  a  state  of  facts  which  ought  to  be  explained.  If 
it  is  not  explained  by  the  railway  officers  most  interested,  it  will 
be  explained,  with  suitable  coloring,  by  someone  else. 

The  public,  in  considering  the  cost  of  operating  a  railway, 
looks,  and  rightfully  looks,  on  the  total  payments  of  interest  on 
all  of  the  capital  invested.  If  a  road  is  doing  business  at  a  loss, 
even  for  a  short  time,  it  has  some  reason  for  doing  so,  and  in 
a  case  like  this  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  the  reason.  No 
honorable  merchant  offers  to  sell  goods  at  less  than  cost  with- 
out setting  forth  what  he  believes  will  be  accepted  by  the  public 
as  a  reasonable  explanation  of  his  attitude. 

Some  of  the  other  roads  presented  figures  at  the  hearing  as 
confusing  as  those  here  referred  to.  though  not  on  such  a  large 
scale.  Statements  of  profit  or  loss  per  passenger  mile,  per  train 
mile,  per  passenger  journev  or  per  passenger  year  (or  month) 
are  mostly  wasted  at  a  public  hearing,  because  the  hearers  are 
led  to  try  to  swallow  more  than  they  ca  nassimilate :  while 
the  reader  of  the  doings  in  the  newspapers  the  next  morning 
suffers  from  the  hasty  preparation  of  the  renort  bv  the  news- 
papers. As  before  observed,  the  thing  needed  is  a  full  and  suffi- 
cient statement  by  the  railwavs.  A  general  argument,  based  on 
the  incrense  in  the  cost  of  living,  such  as  would  be  put  into  a 
stump  speech,  does  not  meet  the  situ.ntion.  The  only  satisfactory 
treatment  is  by  means  of  a  statistical  comparison.  Tt  may  be 
said  that  so  ponderous  a  production  is  not  called  for:  b\it  to  this 
the  obvious  answers  are:  (1)  The  railways  began  bv  giving 
out  a  lot  of  figures  voluntarily  and  (2)  the  .Associated  Press 
tried  to  give  these  railway  statements  to  the  public.  Once  begun, 
the  process  should  be  carried  out. 

.Again,  any  statement  of  a  case  like  this  should  be  of  reason- 
able length.  If  the  attorneys  who  go  to  Washington  furnish 
material  for  a  four-column  article,  and  the  matter  seems  to  the 
editorial  agent  of  the  .Associated  Press  too  thin  to  be  worth  more 
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than  one  column,  he  is  going  to  try  to  abridge  or  condense  what 
is  given  to  him.  He  is  likely  to  do  that  job  imperfectly,  and 
therefore  it  behooves  the  railways  not  only  to  prepare  an  article 
beforehand  but  to  make  it  of  reasonable  length  and  solidity. 

Omission  of  important  features,  concerning  which  newspaper 
readers  are  well  enough  informed  to  raise  mental  queries  as  they 
read,  is  also  a  serious  mistake.  There  is  no  longer  any  use  in 
getting  up  railway  "news"  in  the  style  of  the  idle-hour  para- 
graphs of  the  afternoon  papers.  The  business  in  hand  is  an  ele- 
ment in  a  serious  controversy,  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  taken  up  with 
a  view  to  real  illumination  of  its  obscure  features  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  should  be  taken  up  at  all.  But,  as  already  intimated, 
the  Associated  Press  will  take  it  up  even  if  those  most  inter- 
ested neglect  it. 


INCONSISTENT  FEDERAL  REGULATION. 

"T^HE  inconsistency  between  the  Sherman  act  and  the  Inter- 
'■  state  Commerce  Act  would  have  been  much  reduced  if 
the  administration  railway  bill  introduced  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  had  been  passed  as  originally  presented.  It  would 
have  legalized  reasonable  agreements  regarding  rates  and  also 
some  existing  combinations  of  parallel  railways.  Instead  of 
being  mitigated,  this  inconsistency  has  been  increased  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Mann-Elkins  act;  and  it  is  now  more  glaring 
than  ever  before.  This  emphasizes  the  need  for  amendment  of 
the  Sherman  act  as  it  applies  to  railways. 

When  the  original  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  passed,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  assumed  that  it  was  empowered 
to  reduce  rates,  and  acted  accordingly.  When  the  Sherman  law 
was  passed,  it  was  the  general  understanding  that  it  did  not 
apply  to  railways.  So  long  as  this  condition  lasted  there  was 
no  seeming  inconsistency  between  the  two  laws.  The  railways, 
it  was  understood,  had  the  right  to  make  reasonable  agreements 
regarding  rates;  and  the  commission,  it  was  assumed,  had 
power,  by  reducing  any  unreasonable  rates  that  they  might 
make,  to  prevent  them  from  abusing  this  right.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  by  its  decisions  in  the  maximum 
freight  rate  cases  and  in  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association 
case,  completely  reversed  the  situation.  In  the  latter  case  it  held 
that  the  railways  could  make  no  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable.  In  the  former  cases  it  held  that 
the  commission  had  no  power  to  fix  rates.  This  interpretation 
of  the  two  acts  developed  the  inconsistency  between  them.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  prohibited  unfair  discrimination.  In 
order  to  avoid  unfair  discrimination  it  was  necessary  for  the 
railways  to  make  and  carry  out  agreements  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  Sherman  act,  as  it  was  interpreted,  prohibited  the  neces- 
sary agreements  and  concerted  action. 

The  inconsistency  was  increased  by  the  passage  of  the  Hep- 
burn act.  It  rendered  the  prohibition  of  the  Sherman  act  against 
agreements  regarding  competitive  rates  entirely  superfluous,  as 
it  gave  the  commission  power  to  reduce  an  unreasonable  rate 
whether  fixed  by  an  individual  road  or  by  a  combination  of 
roads.  The  Mann-Elkins  act  goes  much  farther.  It  gives  the 
commission  also  authority  to  prevent  any  road  or  number  of 
roads  from  making  any  change  in  rates  that  may  be  discrimi- 
natory or  unreasonable.  Since  the  commission  can  now  render 
innocuous  and  futile  any  and  every  rate  agreement  between 
competing  railways,  what  rational  ground  can  there  be  for  re- 
taining the  prohibition  of  the  Sherman  law  not  only  against 
unreasonable,  but  also  against  reasonable,  agreements? 

The  two  laws  are  not  only  inconsistent  in  principle,  but 
directly  contradict  each  other.  The  theory  of  the  Sherman  act 
as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  that  each  carrier  must 
take  individual  action  regarding  all  its  rates.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  on  the  other  hand,  plainly  contemplates  con- 
certed action,  and  the  commission  in  passing  on  rates  which 
arc  ccnnplaincd  of  and  in  fixing  new  rates  docs  not  deal  with 
the  rates  of  each  carrier  individually,  but  with  the  rates  of 
groups  of  carriers.  When  all  the  railways  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  agree  to  fix  the  same  rates,  they  violate  the  Shcrm.Tii 
law.  When  the  commission  itself  fixes  the  same  rates  for  all 
these    carriers,    what    happens?      If   it    is    wrong    for   competing 


carriers  to  make  the  same  rates,  is  it  right  for  the  commission 
to  make  the  same  rates  for  them?  And  if  it  is  not  wrong  for 
competing  railways  to  charge  the  same  rates,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  right  and  desirable,  can  it  be  wrong  for  them  to  agree 
to  make  the  same  rates? 

If  the  railways  should  try  to  comply  literally  with  both  the 
Sherman  act  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the  business  of 
the  country  and  the  work  of  the  commission  would  immediately 
be  completely  demoralized.  For  if  the  roads  made  their  rates 
by  absolutely  individual  action,  they  would  necessarily  make 
different  rates.  The  shipper,  then,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  he 
got  the  lowest  rate  between  any  two  points,  would  have  to 
examine  not  merely  a  single  tariff  issued  by  a  group  of  roads,  but 
the  tariffs  of  each  road  by  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  ship. 
The  commission,  instead  of  investigating  the  rates  of  a  group  of 
roads,  would  have  to  attempt  the  interminable  task  of  investi- 
gating the  rates  of  each  individual  road  in  the  group.  It  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  railways,  the  shippers  or  the 
commission  to  do  business  in  literal  compliance  with  the  Sher- 
man act. 

It  may  be  replied  that  nobody  would  be  a  big  enough  fool  to 
try  literally  either  to  enforce  or  obey  the  Sherman  act.  But 
the  injunction  suit  started  by  the  department  of  justice  at  Hamil- 
ton, Mo.,  shows  that  as  it  applies  to  railways  it  is  not  dead  but 
merely  sleeping.  It  is  a  constant  menace  to  present  methods  of 
doing  business.  Nobody  can  tell  when  some  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  desiring  to  get  a  reputation  as  a  tribune  of  the 
people  may  run  amuck  and  start  prosecutions  against  some 
group  of  railways  that  will  compel  them,  temporarily  at  least,  to 
abandon  present  methods  of  rate-making.  President  Taft,  by 
causing  the  starting  of  the  proceeding  at  Hamilton,  Mo.,  and  then 
promptly  stopping  it,  showed  that  he  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  Sherman  act  as  it  applies  to  railways  is  fit  to  exist  only  as  a 
threat.  Any  law  which  is  fit  to  exist  only  as  a  threat  is  not 
fit  to  exist  at  all.  The  country  ought  to  choose  whether  it  will 
repeal  it  or  enforce  it.  If  public  sentiment  cannot  otherwise  be 
educated  to  the  point  where  it  will  force  Congress  to  repeal  it, 
it  is  perhaps  to  be  hoped  that  the  government  soon  will  run 
amuck  and  try  literally  to  enforce  it.  The  immediate  results 
will  be  evil.  Some  persons,  who  have  been  guilty  of  no 
offense  but  that  of  violating  a  law  which  cannot  be  obeyed 
without  violating  other  more  important  laws  and  demoralizing 
business,  would  be  punished.  But  the  ultimate  result  would  be  to 
cause  the  law's  repeal  as  it  applies  to  railways ;  and  that  would 
be  worth  all  that  securing  it  would  cost. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


A  Congressional  History  of  Railways.  Vol.  II.  The  railways  in  Congress, 
1850-1887.  By  Lewis  H.  Haney.  Ph.D.  335  pages;  5%  in.  x  8H  in. 
Madison,  Wis.:  The  Democrat  Printing  Co. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  February  26,  1909,  page  395.  The  author  was  then  a 
professor  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  but  the  title  page  of 
Volume  II.  shows  him  as  now  associate  professor  and  acting 
hend  of  the  Dcp.irtincnt  of  Economics  of  the  L'niversity  of  Tox.ts. 
The  first  volume  brought  the  history  down  to  1850.  The  two 
together  constitute  a  careful  compilation  of  notes  concerning 
every  feature  of  federal  regulation  of  railways  down  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  in  1887.  The  author 
has  studied  his  material  with  great  care  and  in  very  numerous 
footnotes  gives  his  authority  for  every  quotation  made.  The 
second  volume,  like  Volume  I.,  has  a  good  deal  of  matter  which 
the  historian  will  find  so  nearly  worthless  that  he  will  wish  it 
had  been  buried ;  but  the  useful  matter  is  all  there.  Some  of 
the  principal  headings  in  the  present  volume  are:  land  grants; 
import  duties  on  railway  iron ;  the  development  and  passage  of 
the  Pacific  railway  bill;  the  southern  route  to  the  Pacific; 
Isthmian  railway  developments;  railway  affairs  in  the  civil  war; 
the  mail  service;  Congress  and  the  Granger  movement,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  act.  In  the  preface  the  author  says  that  he 
has  been  aided  by  the  Carnegie  institution.  The  whole  work 
was  issued  originally  in  a  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Economics  and  Political  Science  Scries. 
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DEADWOOD   IN    RAILWAY   SERVICE. 

UV     N.     V.    l>OU(illKHTV, 
VaidiniiMrr,  I'enniylvania   Kailroad,   Vcmna,   I'a. 

Doiulwooil  dcfmcd  means  "useless  inalcrial."  Hut  a<i  applied 
to  employees  of  railways  and  commercial  concerns  it  means  use- 
ful material  if  properly  handled  and  trained.  Railways  carry 
more  of  this  material  than  commercial  concerns  because  of  their 
much  larger  departments  and  the  im|)ossibility  of  personal  super- 
vision of  employees  by  the  higher  oflicers.  Commercial  organiza- 
tions have  always  followed  the  practice  of  ivorlh-sflection  and 
have  paid  for  it.  Financially  unable  to  carry  "dcadwood"  their 
organizatiotis  are  necessarily  compact ;  and  they  have  selected, 
retained  and  rewarded  the  man  who  showed  that  he  could  "carry 
the  message  to  Garcia,"  turning  adrift  those  who  fall  short  of 
the  mark.  There  is  a  familiar  saying  among  those  in  the  ranks 
of  a  railway  "once  a  railway  man,  always  a  railway  man."  Rail- 
way employees  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  mutual  promises  "for 
better  or  for  worse,  until  death  do  us  part,"  and  the  railways, 
through  a  mistaken  idea  that  a  paternal  spirit  properly  imbued  in 
the  minds  of  the  men  generates  loyalty  and  interested  service, 
have  kept  their  promise  faithfully. 

This  paper  will  be  confmed  to  railway  employees  below  the 
position  of  superintendent.  The  ability  of  the  higher  officers 
being  conceded,  it  is  with  the  idea  of  bringing  the  line  into  con- 
formity with  the  stafT,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  a  reduction 
in  operating  cost  by  the  practice  of  worth-selection  of  employees 
instead  of  chance  selection,  that  this  paper  is  written. 

The  term  "deadwood"  does  not  apply  to  the  man  who  has 
served  faithfully  throughout  his  lifetime  and  become  incapaci- 
tated, but  it  applies  most  emphatically  to  the  men  who  can,  but 
<k>  not,  work  interestedly  and  faithfully,  because  they  reason 
that  they  feel  the  avenues  of  progress  are  closed  by  the  restric- 
tion of  promotion  to  certain  lines  and  departments. 

While  this  feeling  affects  the  employees  in  all  the  departments 
of  railways,  my  remarks  are  confmed  to  those  in  the  operating 
department,  because  that  department  must  always  exercise  a 
great  influence  on  the  net  earnings;  and,  again,  because  it  is 
that  department  to  which  the  patrons  of  the  railway  look  for 
service. 

The  fundamental  operations  of  a  railway  are  controlled  by 

Yardmasters, 

Train  despatchers. 

Road  conductors, 

Yard  conductors. 

The.  yardmaster  originates  and  places  cars,  starts  and  receives 
trains;  the  train  despatcher  controls  their  movements  between 
terminals;  and  the  road  and  yard  conductors  execute  their 
orders. 

Now,  what  is  the  status  of  these  men  to  whom  are  intrusted 
the  fundamental  operations  of  railway  transportation?  Yard- 
masters  are  selected  from  a  body  of  employees  embracing  clerks, 
operators  and  conductors,  often  because  either  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  friendly  superior  or  length  of  service,  the  prac- 
tice of  selection  according  to  worth  not  always  being  followed. 
These  men  have  usually  reached  middle  age  before  they  are  ap- 
pointed yardmasters;  they  lack  a  thorough  educational  basis, 
want  originality,  and  have  passed  the  age  of  development.  They 
meet  each  day's  requirements  with  the  minimum  eflfort  and  with 
no  idea  of  permanent  improvement  for  themselves  or  betterment 
of  operating  conditions. 

Train  despatchers  are  promoted  from  operators,  and  yard  and 
road  conductors  from  brakemen,  the  question  of  advancement  to 
these  positions  turning  generally  on  length  of  service.  These 
men  also  have  reached  middle  age  before  they  are  appointed  to 
these  positions ;  they  have  only  had  training  in  one  line,  and, 
having  little  or  no  hope  of  further  advancement,  they  soon  lose 
interest  in  their  work.  They  have  had  only  one  kind  of  ex- 
perience, and  it  naturally  follows  that  they  have  but  one  set  of 
ideas  and  associates ;  and  as  these  allow  no  opportunity  for 
broadening  or  developing,  in  a   few  years  their  interest  wanes. 


an<l  the  rcnult  i»  dcadwood  in  place  of  what  was  perhaps  promis- 
ing material. 

The  present  plan  of  promotion  becomes  most  serious  as  ap- 
plied to  the  next  higher  positions,  the  highest  positions  in  the 
subordinate  ranks,  viz.,  those  of  trainmaster,  division  operator 
and  chief  clerk.  With  few  exceptions  the  training  of  the  men 
appointed  to  these  positions  has  been  similar  to  that  of  those 
appomted  yardmasters  and  despatchers.  The  aim  should  be  to 
fill  tliese  positions  with  men  who  have  had  such  experience  as 
would  make  them  familiar  with  the  actual  working  conditions 
and  the  human  element  involved.  While  the  men  appointed  under 
the  present  method  have  had  some  of  this  experience,  they  lack 
general  experience,  having  associated  with  men  and  work  in  only 
one  line.  There  is  education  and  development  in  association  with 
men  in  different  lines  and  of  different  ideas.  In  a  few  years,  as 
in  the  cases  of  yardmaster  and  train  despatcher,  they  lose  in- 
terest, their  primary  thought  becoming  their  own  ease  and 
comfort.  They  stay  close  to  their  offices,  and  shift  the  responsi- 
bility of  handling  the  work  to  the  shoulders  of  subordinates. 
When  this  stage  is  reached  we  have  more  deadwood,  but  in  a 
more  serious  and  vital  place,  as  these  men  have  direct  charge 
of  operation,  of  the  trial  of  men,  of  employing  and  weeding  out, 
disciplining  and  discharging  them. 

Another  weakness  of  the  present  plan  of  promotion  is  that  these 
men  have  had  no  office  experience.  They  depend  largely  on  their 
clerical  force  for  handling  correspondence  and  records ;  in  fact, 
the  burden  of  that  part  of  the  work  falls  almost  entirely  on  the 
clerks.  This  affords  an  opportunity  for  intelligent  clerks.  They 
readily  see  that  by  relieving  their  superiors  of  these  burdens  their 
services  become  almost  indispensable,  and  they  come  to  be  largely 
relied  upon,  exerting  an  influence  far  beyond  their  position  and 
experience.  Since  they  have  the  direction  of  car  distribution  and 
tracing,  the  handling  of  all  correspondence  with  minor  officials 
and  employees,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  settlement  of  ques- 
tions of  discipline,  movement,  classification,  etc.,  their  influence 
on  the  actual  operation  of  the  railway  is  obvious.  We  will  admit 
that  these  are  intelligent  men,  good  clerks,  and  that  they 
thoroughly  understand  the  system  of  office  routine.  But  they 
are  not  practical  men,  and  cannot  conceive  the  unnecessary  labor, 
lost  motion  and  confusion  that  some  of  their  instructions  cause. 
They  do  not  understand  the  character  of  men  in  the  operating 
service,  and  furnish  cause  for  grievances  through  their  lack  of 
this  knowledge. 

While  the  trainmaster  should  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
this  detail,  it  should  be  by  assistants — say  assistant  trainmasters 
— who  should  be  practical  men,  and  such  positions  as  assistant 
trainmasters  of  districts  should  be  abolished,  as  they  cause  ad- 
ditional and  unnecessary  delay  and  duplication  of  work.  Let 
the  trainmaster's  office  deal  directly  with  the  yardmasters' 
offices,  and  have  the  trainmaster  get  in  closer  touch  with  his 
yards  and  yardmasters.  Except  for  a  signature,  and  an  oc- 
casional view  from  the  rear  of  a  private  car,  the  trainmaster 
has  come  to  be  almost  unknown  on  his  division.  It  must  be 
understood  that  there  are  subordinate  officials  of  exceptional 
character  and  intelligence — many  of  them  men  qualified  for  al- 
most any  position. 

Right  here  it  might  be  remarked  that  the  gap  between  train- 
master and  yardmaster  should  be  lessened,  and  that  the  one  be- 
tween yardmaster  and  conductor  should  be  increased.  While  in 
the  regular  organization  the  yardmaster  is  classed  as  a  petty 
officer,  and  gets  certain  consideration  and  privileges,  in  practical 
operation  he  has  come  to  be  classed  about  on  a  plane  with  a 
conductor,  and  any  clerk,  and  even  messenger  in  a  superin- 
tendent's, or  trainmaster's  office  can  give  him  instructions,  or  oral 
reprimand,  from  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  appeal. 
There  is  too  much  criticism  and  responsibility  given  yard- 
masters  as  compared  to  the  assistance  and  consideration  they 
receive. 

Everyone  below  the  subordinate  officials  has  to  do  too  much 
explaining,  too  much  corresponding,  and  has  to  keep  too  many 
records.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  yardmasters  and  trainmen 
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are  operating  men,  and,  therefore,  the  abolition  of  this  endless 
detail  of  correspondence,  and  in  its  stead  the  establishment  of 
personal  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  trainmaster,  division 
operator,  and  chief  clerks  are  the  remedies  for  this  situation. 

Two  things  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  handling  of  employees, 
overwork  and  underwork  being  opposed  to  enthusiasm  and 
industry. 

Efficient  work  can  only  be  secured  by  enthusiasm,  and  en- 
thusiasm is  generated  by  recognition  of  merit,  industry  and  in- 
dividual responsibility.  Under  the  present  system  of  en  masse 
operation,  these  are  lost  sight  of,  and  we  face  a  condition  of 
too  much  work  to  be  performed  by  some  (notably  freight  agents 
and  yardmen j  and  not  enough  by  others.  We  often  have  too 
many    giving    instructions,    and    not    enough    to    execute    them. 

The  crying  want  to-day  is  enthusiasm  among  employees.  This 
is  to  be  obtained  by — 

(1.)  Regulation  of  Promotion  on  a  Graduated  Salary  Basis. — 
The  four  fundamental  operating  positions  which  have  been  referred 
to  being  active  and  not  advisory,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
be  filled  by  young  men.  Men  should  come  into  these  positions 
of  responsibility  before  time  has  seared  their  enthusiasm.  The 
absence  of  an  outlet  for  railway  trainmen  has  confined  them  to 
a  lifetime  of  braking  on  some  of  the  railways,  and  the  lack  of 
inducement  in  the  way  of  promotion  on  a  graduated  salary  basis 
on  others  has  deferred  their  promotion  to  the  position  of  con- 
ductor until  they  have  lost  not  only  activity  and  interest,  but  also 
a  respect  for  the  position,  and  have  a  disinclination  to  shoulder 
the  responsibility.  If  accepted  at  all,  it  is  reluctantly.  Examine 
the  records  of  passenger  or  freight  brakemcn  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  serving  the  most  active  years  of  their  life  in 
such  positions.  Flat  increases  in  wages  will  never  bring  results, 
as  experience  has  shown  that  the  recognition  of  the  whole  has 
only  resulted  in  less  interested  labor  on  the  part  of  individuals. 

(2.)  Education. — In  order  to  develop  a  higher  grade  of  sub- 
ordinate officials  some  form  of  education  should  be  fostered.  The 
substitution  of  railway  clubs  for  the  present  Y.  M.  C.  *  and 
rest  houses  will  solve  the  problem.  Education  can  never  be  made 
attractive  with  a  religious  feature  attached,  as  the  religious 
feature,  no  matter  how  liberal,  is  bound  to  predominate  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  educational  feature.  Two  courses  should  be 
established,  a  primary  course  including  English,  stenography  and 
primary  railroading,  and  a  higher  course  including  railway 
finance,  engineering  and  operation.  With  this  plan  as  a  basis, 
and  premising  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  higher  class 
of  subordinate  officials  is  a  graded  and  systematic  line  of  ad- 
vancement, we  submit  this  plan  as  one  that  should  be  conducive 
to  developing  a  higher  grade  of  officials  for  these  subordinate 
positions:  Since  yardmasters  receive,  classify  and  start  all 
trains  the  position  of  yardmaster  should  be  made  the  center  to 
which  all  promotions  gravitate  and  from  which  all  radiate,  in  the 
actual  operation  of  a  railway.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
selecting  young  men  from  the  engineering,  telegraph,  clerical  and 
train  services,  and  placing  them  in  the  less  important  yard- 
master  positions,  of  which  there  are  many,  in  which  knowledge 
of  operation  can  be  gained  without  the  entire  responsibility  of 
directing  movements  being  carried.  One  year's  service  in  this 
line  should  qualify  a  man  to  handle  a  yard.  He  should  put  in 
another  year  in  charge  of  a  yard  where  he  will  be  entirely 
responsible  for  movements. 

There  is  a  special  qualification  to  make  a  successful  yard- 
master  which  all  men  do  not  possess.  It  is  not  essential  in  the 
working  out  of  this  plan  that  all  men  should  be  successful  yard- 
masters,  but  it  is  essential  that  ail  men  interested  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  railway  should  have  a  knowledge  of  yard  operation  and 
train  movements,  and  also  know  the  qualifications  of  a  man  who 
can  handle  them  successfully.  From  this  point,  then,  the  men  that 
do  not  show  (|ualifications  as  operating  men  should  be  turned 
back  to  the  lines  from  which  they  came,  not  with  the  idea  of 
closing  their  avenues  of  prf)mi>iioti,  but  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
moting them  through  the  engineering,  telegraph  .ind  clerical 
forces    just    as    far    as    they    arc    qualified    to    go,    even    to    the 


position  of  superintendent,  and  beyond,  as  many  of  them  might 
prove  better  executives  than  some  of  the  more  successful  oper- 
ating men.  Let  the  men  who  show  efficiency  in  operation  go  up 
through  the  regular  operating  line,  that  is,  through  the  positions 
of  assistant  trainmaster  and  trainmaster. 

The  merit  in  this  plan  would  be  that  college,  office  and  prac- 
tical men  would  meet  on  common  ground ;  the  benefits  would  be 
mutual ;  education  and  originality  on  the  one  hand,  practical 
knowledge  on  the  other.  They  would  discover  that  they  all 
belong  to  the  same  human  family,  and  class  prejudice  would 
gradually  disappear. 

It  is  not  the  best  practice  to  make  train  despatchers  direct 
from  operators ;  they  should  first  have  the  experience  of  yard- 
master.  There  is  enough  flexibility  in  the  matter  of  salary  to 
promote  from  operator  to  yardmaster  and  yardmaster  to  train 
despatcher,  and  train  despatcher  back  to  yardmaster,  or  up  to 
assistant  trainmaster. 

We  only  include  four  branches  of  the  service  in  this  outline, 
but  more  with  the  idea  of  a  working  hypothesis  than  to  exclude 
men  from  other  branches  of  the  service.  Agents  and  enginemen 
can  easily  come  under  a  plan  of  this  kind. 

All  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  embodied  in  the  following 
chart,  showing  the  order  of  promotion  through  the  office  of 
yardmaster  from  and  to  the  various  subordinate  and  superior 
positions. 

Superintendent. 

Trainmaster. 

Division  Freight  Agent.  Chief  Clerk.  Division  Operator. 

Agent.         Road  Foreman  Eng'm.         Higher  Engineers.         Train  Despatcher. 

Yardmaster. 
.\gent.       Conductor.     Engineman.         Train  Despatcher.     Clerk.       Engineer. 
Clerk.        Brakeman.      Fireman.  Operator. 

In  conclusion,  investigation  will  prove  that  the  lack  of  a 
progressive  organization — the  absence  of  a  system  of  promotion 
on  a  graduated  salary  basis — has  resulted  in  a  system  which  runs 
the  expense  of  operation  into  millions  annually  above  what  it 
should  be.  This  is  as  much  due  to  lack  of  interest  and  intelligent 
handling  as  to  an  unwieldy  organization.  The  lack  of  individual 
interest,  effort  and  responsibility,  the  existence  of  so  much 
petty  and  so  little  real  responsibility,  must  be  made  good  by 
increased  force  and  augmented  cost,  which  would  be  avoided  by 
a  system  such  as  is  here  recommended. 


STEAM    TURBINE    ELECTRIC   LOCOMOTIVE. 


Last  October  Hugh  Reid,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the 
Glasgow  University  Engineering  Society,  briefly  described  the 
Reid-Ramsay  turbine  electric  locomotive,  which  was  then  being 
built  by  the  North  British  Locomotive  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow. 

This  engine  has  been  completed,  and  has  made  its  preliminary 
trial  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Caledonian  and  the  North  British 
railways,  with  a  saloon  carriage  attached. 

Steam  is  generated  in  a  boiler  of  the  ordinary  locomotive  type, 
which  is  fitted  with  a  superheater,  and  the  coal  and  water  sup- 
plies are  carried  in  the  side  bunkers  and  side  water  tanks  at  both 
sides  of  the  boiler.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  passes  into  a 
turbine  of  the  impulse  type  running  at  a  speed  of  3,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  to  which  is  directly  coupled  a  continuous-cur- 
rent, variable-voltage  dynamo.  The  dynamo  supplies  current  up 
to  GOO  volts  to  four  series-wound  traction  motors,  the  armatures 
of  which  are  built  on  the  four  driving  axles  of  the  locomotive. 
The  exiinust  stiain  from  the  turbine  luisscs  into  an  ejector  con- 
denser, and  is,  together  with  the  circulating  condensing  water, 
delivered  eventually  to  the  hot  well.  As  the  steam  turbine,  unlike 
the  reciprocating  steam  engine,  requires  no  internal  lubrication, 
the  condensation  water  is  free  from  oil,  and  consequently  is  re- 
turned from  the  hot  well  direct  to  (he  boiler  by  a  feed  pump. 
The  water  evaporated  by  the  boiler  is  therefore  returned  to  the 
boiler  again  and  again,  and  the  supply  of  water  carried  in  the 
tanks  is  actually  circulating  water  for  condensation  purposes. 
This  condensing  water  is  circulated  within  a  closed  cycle  by 
small  centrifugal  pumps  driven  by  auxiliary  steam  turbines  placed 
alongside  the  main  turbine  and  dynamo.    The  cycle  of  condensing 
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\v;ilrr  is  frnin  the  tanks  Ihrouuli  tlir  iioi  piiiiiii.  tluii  liuuinili 
(he  condenser,  wliire  it  Incomes  heated  in  condcnuinK  the  ex- 
haust steam,  and  then  to  the  hot  well.  From  the  hot  well  it  |>ni*c« 
ihroiiKli  the  second  inmip  to  tlie  cooler,  situated  in  front  of  the 
locomotive,  where  the  full  benetit  of  the  blast  of  air  caused  by 
the  movement  of  the  locomotive,  .nidcd  by  a  fan.  is  utilizeii  for 
coolinu   the    lii>t    circulating    water.      After    passiuK    throuKh    the 


(.in  u  placed  wiihm  the  cooler  »o  that  it  wdl  deliver  hot  air  to 
the  boiler  fire  and  at  the  same  time  assist  the  current  of  air 
throuKb  the  cooler.  I  be  sn)all  switchboard  and  the  itistrumenti 
required,  the  controller  for  groupinK  the  four  motors  in  scries — 
series  parallel  and  parallel,  accordinK  to  the  draw-bar  pidl  to  be 


Rear   End   of .  Locomotive, 

cooler,  the  water  is  returned  to  the  supply  tanks  ready  for  further 
condensation  duties. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  condensation  of  the  exhaust  steam 
deprives  the  locomotive  boiler  of  the  usual  exhaust  blast-  which 
induces  the  draft  through  the  fire-box  and  boiler  tubes.  In 
the  experimental  locomotive,  the  induced  draft  is  replaced  by 
forced    draft    jirovjiled    1>y    a    small    turbine-driven    fan.      The 


Front   End  of  Locomotive. 

exerted — and  the  regulator  for  controlling  the  voltage  in  the  elec- 
trical circuit,  and  consequently  the  speed  of  the  train,  are  all 
within  easy  reach  of  the  engineman. 

The  foregoing  comprises  the  main  and  auxiliary  machinery  of 
this  experimental  locomotive.  The  whole  is  mounted  on  a  strong 
underframe,  which  is  c.Trried  on  two  eight-wheel  articulated 
truck':,  that  will  easily  negotiate  curves.     Each  truck  carries  two 
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■of  the  four  driving  motors  already  referred  to.  As  the  engine 
is  intended  for  express  passenger  main  line  work,  it  is  hoped 
to  obtain  comparisons  from  its  actual  working  with  the  perform- 
ances of  the  reciprocating  steam  locomotives,  especially  as  regards 
the  relative  consumption  of  fuel  and  water,  the  efficiency  of 
transforming  the  energy  of  steam  into  drawbar  pull,  and  the 
relative  rapidity  of  acceleration. 

Most  of  the  component  parts  of  this  locomotive  have  already 
proved  themselves  effective  and  efficient  in  other  applications; 
the  novelty  lies  in  the  combination  of  the  different  elements. 


LOCOMOTIVE     AND     CAR     SHOPS     OF     THE     NATIONAL 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL,    WINNIPEG,    CANADA. 


The  locomotive  and  car  shops  now  under  construction  on  the 
line  of  the  National  Trans-Continental  Railway,  about  six  miles 
east  of  Winnipeg,  Can.,  are  designed  to  care  for  the  general 
repairs  for  18,000  miles  of  line,  and  will  have  a  total  floor  space 
of  17  acres.  The  various  buildings  are  arranged  about  a  midway, 
which  runs  north  and  south  across  the  property,  and  are  served 
by  a  series  of  standard  gage  service  tracks,  branching  off  from 
the  yard  tracks  at  the  south.  Communication  between  the  build- 
ings is  obtained  by  narrow  gage  tracks  and  an  over-head  travel- 
ing crane,  which  runs  the  full  length  of  the  midway. 

The  buildings  for  locomotive  work  are  located,  on  both  sides 
of  the  midway,  and  south  of  the  through  track,  while  those 
for  car  work  are  north  of  this  track.  The  plant  is  arranged  with 
provision  for  100  per  cent,  extension  of  each  building.  With 
the  exception  of  the  storehouse,  oilhouse  and  stores  platform,  the 
buildings  are  of  steel  construction,  with  self-supporting  steel 
frames,  concrete  foundations  and  concrete  walls  up  to  the 
windows.  The  superstructure  masonry  is  of  brick  and  is  carried 
up  into  the  parapet  walls  around  the  buildings,  and  capped  with 
concrete  coping.  The  roofing  of  all  the  large  buildings  is  com- 
posed of  felt  and  asphalt,  covered  with  gravel.  The  skylights 
are  carried  on  steel  ribs  with  rolled  copper  sheathing  to  carry 
the  glass.    Copper  is  used  for  all  flashing,  gutters  and  ventilators. 

Interior  illumination  will  be  provided  by  Cooper-Hewett  lamps, 
and  the  buildings  will  be  heated  by  direct  and  indirect  radiation. 
High  and  low  pressure  steam,  water,  compressed  air  and  drink- 
ing water  are  distributed  throughout  the  various  buildings,  with 
numerous  outlets.  Oil  is  distributed  under  pressure  from  the 
storage  tanks  to  the  furnaces  in  the  boiler  shop,  while  an  ac- 
cumulator provides  pressure  for  operating  the  various  hydraulic 
machines.  The  electric  traveling  cranes  throughout  the  plant  are 
equipped  with  alternating  current  motors  and  are  operated 
directly  from  the  three-phase  circuits.  A  three-inch  wooden 
floor,  spiked  to  sleepers  bedded  in  bituminous  concrete,  is  used 
in  most  of  the  shops. 

LOCOMOTIVE     DEPARTMENT. 

Machine  and  Erecting  Shop. — This  shop  has  three  bays,  40  ft., 
60  ft.  and  70  ft.  wide,  respectively,  and  613  ft.  long.  The  70-ft. 
bay  is  50  ft.  high  and  is  laid  out  with  25  cross  pits.  There 
are  two  entrance  tracks  for  locomotives.  A  120-ton  crane  serves 
the  entire  bay,  handling  all  of  the  locomotives  to  and  from  the 
pits.  A  10-ton  crane  for  general  work  also  serves  this  bay.  The 
60-ft.  bay  is  used  for  heavy  individual  motor  driven  machines 
and  is  spanned  by  two  10-ton  cranes  for  handling  material. 
The  lye  vat  is  in  this  bay,  and  also  the  flue  shop.  The  40-ft. 
bay  is  devoted  to  light  machine  work,  the  machines  being  group 
motor  driven.  The  riveting  tower  is  located  at  the  cast  end  of 
the  bay  and  is  equipped  with  a  20-ton  crane  for  handling  boilers. 
The  indirect  heating  plants,  locker  rooms,  lavatories,  tin  shop  and 
light  repair  and  brass  department  are  located  on  a  balcony  run- 
ning the  full  length  of  the  shop  and  over  the  40-ft.  bay.  Com- 
pressed air  for  the  shop  is  furnished  by  two  motor  driven 
compressors,  thus  making  this  shop  inilcpendcnt  of  the  air  com- 
pressor in  the  power  house,  to  which,  however,  it  may  be  con- 
nected. 

The  Boiler  and    lank  Shop. — This  shop  has   four  bays,  30  ft., 


50  ft.,  60  ft.  and  65  ft.  wide,  respectively,  180  ft.  long  and  36  ft. 
high.  The  65-ft.  bay  has  a  20-ton  crane  and  is  laid  out  with 
tracks  and  has  a  capacity  for  nine  tanks.  The  60-ft.  bay  is  for 
general  boiler  work  and  is  served  by  a  30-ton  traveling  crane. 
An  inspection  pit  at  the  north  end  of  the  bay  provides  for  test- 
ing. The  50-ft.  bay,  devoted  to  heavy  machinery,  both  individual 
and  group  motor  driven,  is  spanned  by  a  10-ton  crane.  The  30-ft. 
bay  is  used  for  light  motor  driven  machinery  in  groups,  and  above 
100  ft.  of  it  extends  a  balcony  on  which  is  carried  the  indirect 
heating  apparatus  and  the  locker  rooms,  etc.  The  remainder  of 
the  bay  is  served  by  a  five-ton  electric  traveling  crane.  An  air 
compressor  is  installed  in  this  shop  for  supplying  the  compressed 
air  used  in  it.  The  motor  driven  hydraulic  pumps  and  ac- 
cumulator for  supplying  hydraulic  pressure  for  the  plant  are 
located  in  the  north  end  of  the   shop. 

Forge  Shop. — This  shop  is  260  ft.  x  100  ft.,  spanned  by  a 
single  truss.  Mast  cranes,  with  jibs  swinging  from  the  furnaces 
to  the  hammer,  handle  the  heavier  material.  Along  the  south 
side  of  the  building  is  a  long  line  of  double  forges  for  handling 
the  lighter  work.  The  spring  department  is  located  in  the  north- 
west end  of  the  shop  and  handles  the  spring  work  for  both 
locomotive  and  car  departments.  The  machinery,  etc.,  is  driven 
from  line  shaft  by  three  40-h.p.  motors,  carried  on  wall 
brackets.  A  motor  driven  blower  furnishes  the  necessary  blast 
for  the  furnaces  through  underground  and  over-head  piping. 

Forge  Stores  and  Scrap  Bins. — This  building  is  a  frame 
structure,  30  ft.  x  220  ft.,  built  on  a  light  concrete  foundation. 
The  east  100  ft.  is  built  as  a  roofed  platform,  with  the  floor 
four  ft.  above  grade  for  conveniently  handling  material  to  the 
cars.  This  platform  is  divided  into  bins  for  sorting  and  storage 
of  scrap.  The  western  portion  is  enclosed  with  plank  lining 
inside  and  drop  siding  outside,  forming  storage  for  coke,  coal 
and  iron  stock.  The  iron  stock  room  is  arranged  with  an  ex- 
tensive rack  system  for  storing  the  different  stock  sizes.  The 
coal  and  coke  storage  bins  are  arranged  with  roof  hatches,  so 
that  cars  may  be  unloaded  by  a  clam  shell  bucket  and  crane. 

Frog  and  Track  Shop.—Th\s  shop,  60  ft.  x  100  ft.  x  24  ft. 
high,  is  designed  to  handle  repairs  to  frogs,  switches,  inter- 
locking plants,  etc.  It  is  spanned  by  a  10-ton  electric  traveling 
crane  and  is  equipped  with  saws,  light  hammers,  drills,  planers, 
etc. ;  also  two  groups  of  small  machines  driven  from  line  shafts 
for  the  lighter  rod  and  bolt  work. 

Crude  Oil  Storage. — This  is  a  fireproof  concrete  building  25  x 
60  ft.,  the  floor  of  which  is  8  ft.  below  grade,  the  side  walls 
projecting  2  ft.  6  in.  above  grade.  Four  iron  storage  tanks,  with 
a  capacity  of  8,000  gals,  of  crude  oil  each,  rest  on  a  concrete  foun- 
dation. Compressed  air  connections  are  made  to  these  tanks 
by  which  the  oil  is  forced  out  and' distributed  to  the  various 
buildings.     The  tanks  are  filled  by  gravity  from  the  tank  cars. 

Storehouse. — This  building  is  placed  on  a  reinforced  concrete 
platform  4  ft.  high.  The  platform  is  85  ft.  wide,  300  ft.  long  and 
projects  15  ft.  into  the  midway,  thus  providing  a  large  space 
which  can  be  served  by  the  midway  crane  in  handling  supplies 
from  the  storehouse  to  the  various  buildings.  The  storehouse 
building  is  of  brick,  60  ft.  x  260  ft.,  with  a  reinforced  concrete 
roof  carried  on  concrete  posts.  Side  doors  along  both  sides  of 
the  building  give  ready  access  from  the  loading  platform.  The 
building  is  lighted  with  incandescent  lamps.  The  othce  has  maple 
flooring,  while  the  rest  of  the  building  has  a  cement-finished  top 
on  the  reinforced  concrete  flooring.  An  extension  of  the  store- 
house platform,  100  ft.  long,  connects  with  that  of  the  oil  house. 

Oilhouse. — This  is  a  brick  building,  30  ft.  x  40  ft.,  with  a  con- 
crete roof  and  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  for  the  oil  pumps 
and  the  other  for  storing  oil  cans,  waste,  etc.  The  platform  is 
50  ft.  wide,  70  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  high,  and  similar  to  that  at  the 
storehouse.  A  10-ft.  basement  contains  nine  storage  tanks  for 
holding  the  various  kinds  of  oil.  A  gasolene  tank  is  buried  out- 
side the  building  and  is  connected  to  a  pump  in  the  building. 
The  storage  tanks  are  filled  either  by  gravity  from  tank  cars  or 
from  barrels  emptied  into  fill  boxes  set  in  the  platform  floor  and 
piped  to  the   tanks.     The  oil   is  handled  in  the  pump   room  by 
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Bowser  nieasitring  pun)i)s,  one  pump  being  connected  to  each 
tank. 

Stores  Platform.—Tbis  is  a  large  platform  of  reinforced  con- 
crete construction,  50  ft.  x  180  ft.  and  1  ft.  high,  carried  on 
concrete  posts.  The  platform  projects  15  ft.  into  the  midway,  so 
that  the  midway  crane  may  handle  material  from  the  platform  to 
the  other  buildings.  On  this  platform  is  erected  a  light  steel 
framework,  enclosed  on  the  sides  and  ends  with  corrugated  iron 
and  roofed  over.  A  five-ton  hand-operated  crane  serves  the 
building,  a  wide  crane  door  at  the  front  permitting  it  to  run  out 
over  the  platform. 

Carpenter  and  Pattern  Shop. — A  two-story  building.  70  ft,  x 
100  ft.,  with  a  self-supporting  steel  frame  on  concrete  founda- 
tions, is  used  as  a  carpenter  and  pattern  shop.  The  second  floor 
and  the  roof  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  making  the  upper  part 
of  the  building  practically  fireproof;  fire  doors  are  also  used. 
The  ground  floor  has  3-in.  wood  flooring  and  is  used  as  a  car- 
penter and  pattern  shop,  being  equipped  with  light  woodworking 
machinery  driven  from  line  shafting.  An  enclosed  stairway 
leads  to  the  pattern  storage  above.  An  elevator,  operating  in  a 
concrete  shaft  equipped  with  fire  doors,  is  installed  for  handling 
patterns  to  and  from  the  storage  room.  The  windows  arc  glazed 
with  wire  glass  and  the  room  is  made  as  nearly  fireproof  as 
possible. 

(iray  Iron  l-ouitdry. — The  gray  iron  foundry,  which  will  supply 
both  the  locomotive  and  car  departments,  is  130  ft.  x  200  ft.,  with 
a  cleaning  room  annex  GO  ft.  x  80  ft.  The  main  foundry  has  a 
central  bay  70  ft.  wide  and  two  side  bays  each  30  ft.  wide.  The 
central  bay  is  the  general  molding  floor  and  is  spanned  by  a 
15-ton  electric  traveling  crane,  equipped  with  a  five-ton  auxiliary 
hoist  for  handling  light  material.  Sinall  jib  cranes  are  attached 
to  the  columns  for  handling  flasks,  etc.  The  30-ft.  bay  on  the 
north  side  has  a  molding  floor  at  the  west  end  and  the  core  room 
and  core  ovens  at  the  east  end,  each  served  by  a  one-ton  hand- 
operated  traveling  crane.  There  are  three  core  ovens,  two  with 
shelves  and  rack  cars  for  general  small  cores  and  one  large  oven 
with  a  platform  car  for  cylinder  cores  and  other  large  work. 
The  latter  oven  is  served  by  a  five-ton  bracket  crane. 

[Jetwcen  these  two  departments  on  the  north  side  is  the  cupola 
room  with  two  cupolas,  84  in.  and  Tl  in.  in  diameter.  The  scale 
room  for  weighing  charges  and  the  blower  room  on  an  elevated 
steel  platform  are  also  in  the  cupola  room.  The  core  ovens  are 
fired  from  this  room,  thus  keeping  all  the  ash,  etc.,  in  one  place. 
Loaded  cars,  after  weighing,  arc  taken  by  a  pneumatic  elevator 
to  the  charging  room,  where  they  are  handled  by  pneumatic 
eharging  m.iehines.  The  charging  floor  is  of  steel  plate,  with  a 
transfer  table  and  storage  tracks  for  placing  loaded  cars  for 
charging.  The  cupola  room  and  charging  floor  cover  a  space 
30  ft.   X  40  ft. 

The  30-ft.  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  bnililiiig  has  the  brass 
foundry  at  the  west  end  enclosed  with  expanded  metal  screens 
|(t  ft  high.  This  foundry  is  equipped  with  brass  furnaces  and 
complete  equipment,  and  is  served  by  a  one-ton  hand-operated 
traveling  crane  Tlie  lavatory  and  h'cker  rooms  arc  also  in  this 
bay,  as  is  the  heating  apparatus  for  the  indirect  radiation  heating 
.system.  The  cleaning  room  is  at  right  angles  to  the  main  build- 
ing and  is  spaiineil  by  ;i  live-ton  electric  traveling  crane.  A  serv- 
ice track  runs  through  the  room,  so  that  clean  c.istings  may  ho 
carried  direct  to  earn  for  shipment.  The  molding  sand  is  stored 
in  bins  on  tlu-  >.oiilh  side  and  is  delivered  by  cars  over  the  service 
track  and  dislribiitcd  over  the  industrial  tracks  inside  the 
building. 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  building,  between  the  service  track 
and  the  foundry,  it  a  long  galvani/eil  iron  shed  roofed  in  and  di- 
vided into  several  compartments.  The  coke  and  pig  and  scrap 
iron  are  loaded  from  the  cars  under  cover  and  taken  into  the 
foundry  over  the  industrial  tracks,  wliich  arc  also  under  cover 
between  the  bins  and  the  IniiMing.  It  is  important  to  have  both 
the  material  and  h.inilliiiK  tracks  inuler  cover  on  account  of  tlie 
severe  winter  we.itlu  r  In  .uldilion  to  the  foundry  ei|uipment 
mentioned   almve.  a  gravity   molding   niaeliine  .md   ,i    br. ike  shoe 


molding  machine  have  been  installed  on  the  molding  floor. 
Office  Buildings. — The  locomotive  and  car  departments  have 
separate  but  similar  ofhcc  buildings.  They  are  two-story  struc- 
tures, 60  ft.  X  ()8  ft.,  with  steel  interior  framing  and  maple 
floors.  The  ofHces  arc  on  the  Hrst  floor  and  the  drafting  files  and 
blueprinting  rooms  arc  on  the  second  floor.  Vaults  are  carried 
up  from  the  basements  to  the  roofs,  providing  separate  vaults 
for  each  floor.  The  basements  arc  used  as  testing  laboratories, 
storage  rooms,  etc. 

CAU     I>ErARTMENT. 

Coach  Shop. — The  coach  repair  shop  is  115  ft.  x  260  ft.  It 
has  four  longitudinal  tracks,  providing  for  12  standard  coaches, 
.'\n  industrial  track  for  handling  material  runs  between  each  pair 
of  standard  tracks.  A  16-ft.  balcony  extends  along  each  side  of 
the  building,  with  a  light  wall  enclosing  it.  There  are  windows 
In  this  wall,  or  partition,  as  well  as  in  the  outside  wall.  Material 
is  delivered  to  the  balconies  by  hoists  located  at  the  ends  of  the 
balconies.  The  north  balcony  is  devoted  to  cabinet  work,  being 
equipped  with  light  tools,  such  as  scroll  and  band  saws,  lathes, 
drills,  surfacers,  etc..  which  are  driven  from  a  line  shaft.  On  the 
main  floor  directly  below  the  north  balcony  are  a  number  of 
heavy  wood-working  tools,  most  of  which  arc  individual  motor 
driven.  The  south  balcony  is  divided  into  several  compartments 
for  upholstering,  tiiismithing,  varnishing,  etc.  \  small  brass 
shop  \sith  lathes,  a  small  planer,  drill,  two  buffing  machines  and 
a  lacquer  oven  are  located  in  the  west  end.  On  the  main  floor 
below  the  balcony  are  iocatecl  the  nickel  plating  department,  with 
its  buflfing  wheels,  sash  washing  sink  and  the  lavatories,  locker 
rooms  and  indirect  heating  apparatus.  The  building  has  a  wooden 
floor  and  the  balconies  have  concrete  floors. 

Coach  Paint  Shop. — This  building  is  67  ft,  x  3-10  ft.,  with  four 
through  tracks  to  accommodate  16  standard  coaches,  and  two 
narrow  gage  service  tracks. 

Freight  Car  .S'/io/',— This  building  is  200  ft.  x  600  ft.,  with  nine 
'hrough  tracks  to  accommodate  108  freight  cars.  It  is  divided 
into  three  equal  bays,  65  ft.  wide,  each  of  which  has  three  car 
repair  tracks,  with  two  industrial  narrow  gage  tracks.  The  two 
side  bays  have  a  clear  height  of  20  ft,,  while  the  center  bay  has  a 
clear  height  of  30  ft.  and  is  spanned  by  a  20-ton  electric  travel- 
ing crane  with  a  5-ton  auxiliary.  The  center  bay  is  designed 
tor  handling  future  steel  cquiimient.  On  each  side  of  the  freight 
car  shop  are  platform  racks  and  bins  for  storing  prepared  rods, 
liolts,  etc.  These  are  ser\e(l  by  industrial  tracks  which  run 
through  the  shop. 

I'aint  Stores  Buildiiiii. — .\  small  building.  30  ft.  x  40  ft.,  is  used 
for  storing,  mixing  and  delivering  paint,  etc.,  for  the  two  paint 
shops.  It  is  fitted  with  tanks  for  the  various  oils  and  varnishes, 
bins  for  dry  colors,  glass  racks,  stencil  racks  and  washers,  and 
1  color  grinder  and  a  putty  mixer.  Barrels  of  oil,  etc.,  are 
handled  from  the  platform,  which  surrounds  the  building,  by  a 
small  telpher  hoist  which  runs  along  the  interior  of  the  shop. 

ihy  Kiln. — The  dry  kiln  is  a  concrete  and  brick  building, 
III  ft.  X  50  ft ,  <li\ideil  lengthwise  into  two  kilns.  There  are  two 
large  entrance  doors  at  each  end,  with  tracks  running  in.  The 
doors  are  double,  >vith  an  air  space,  as  are  the  walls.  The  coili 
for  heating  are  pl.iced  on  the  concrete  floor.  The  kilns  are 
controlled  from  a  sm.ill  cabinet  in  which  are  the  steam  and 
return  control  valves,  lighting  switches,  recording  thermometers, 
etc, 

Planing  Mill.— The  planing  mill  is  100  ft.  x  300  ft,,  and  SO 
arranged  that  stand.ird  cars  of  material  can  be  run  in  and  un- 
loaded at  the  machines.  The  north  siilo  of  the  shop  is  devoted 
to  sill  work  and  the  machines  arc  arranged  so  that  the  material 
goes  through  without  doubling  back.  The  south  portion  of  the 
shop  handles  the  flat  work  for  flooring,  sheathing,  etc.  At  the 
west  em!  of  the  shop  is  the  department  for  door  and  sash  work. 
( )n  the  south  side,  at  the  center,  is  located  the  lavatory  and 
locker  room,  .ind  on  a  steel  platform  above  the  indirect  heating 
appar.-itus.  On  the  same  platform  are  the  exb.iusfer  fans  for 
iliist,   shavings,  etc. 

Wheel  I'oundry.—'VUi:   wheel    loiiiiilr\    is  70   ft,   x    150  ft,,  laid 
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.III  iMi  till-  »tr;iiKlit  liii.  Ilcor  iiriiu  i|>l<-.  wiili  (niir  lloors  of  25 
ivlicrU  nich,  givinK  ;i  capjicily  of  U»)  whrils  per  day.  Tlurc 
irc  ;i-'  aiiiKitlniK  |>il>  and  two  pitliiiK  cr.iiics.  Wlicils  arc  cli-aiicd 
411(1  loaded  on  tlic  c.ii!i  from  a  platform  at  llic  level  of  the  pits, 
riie  cupola  room,  core  room  and  cliarKinn  Door  arc  at  llie  north 
■lid  of  the  huildiMK  and  arc  equipped  with  a  pneumatic  elevator, 
scale  room,  storage  ti.icks,  etc.  There  is  a  wheel  breaker  hc- 
iwecn  the  wheel  and  the  grey  iron  foundries. 

n  hiu-l  mid  Miiihinc  .SVio/'.— This  is  a  building  7o  ft.  x  ItiO  ft., 
spanned  hy  a  lu-ton  electric  IravcliHR  crane  and  etpiipped  with 
wheel-boriiiK  mills.  a.\le  lathes,  wheel  press,  wheel  lathes,  lire 
furnaces,  etc..  for  wheel  work,  and  with  arch  bar  drills,  lathes, 
pl.incrs.  drills,  nut  tappers,  grinders,  etc.,  for  general  car  shop 
machine  work. 

rowKR   ri-ANT. 

Ihe  power  house  is  110  ft.  x  I.M)  ft.,  divided  lennlhwise  by  a 
lirick  fire  wall  into  two  rooms,  lo  ft.  and  llu  ft.  wide,  respec- 
tively. The  boiler  room,  ■{'>  ft.  x  loO  ft.,  is  arranged  to  rc- 
vcivc  ten  water  tube  boilers  in  units  of  about  400  b.)).  each. 
1  wo  of  these  boilers  have  Dutch  ovens  for  burning  refuse  from 
the  planing  mill ;  the  others  arc  equipped  with  chain  grate  stokers. 
I  he  ash  pits  arc  furnished  with  chutes  for  carrying  ashes,  by  a 
conveyor,  to  cars  outside  of  the  building.  The  boiler  room  and 
hascincnt  floors  arc  concrete ;  the  shafting,  etc.,  for  driving  the 
stokers  is  carried  along  the  ceiling  of  the  basement.  The  engine 
room^  60  ft.  X  150  ft.,  has  a  pump  pit  16  ft.  wide  and  8  ft.  deep, 
running  along  the  entire  length  of  the  fire  wall.  In  this  pit  are 
located  the  air  receiver  for  the  compressor;  the  v.icuum  pump, 
the  fire,  boiler,  service  and  well  pumps,  and  the  feed  water 
beater. 

There  are  three  ■'iiiu-k.w.,  a.c.  generators,  driven  at  I-")0  r.p.m. 
by  direct-connected  cross-compound  Corliss  engines;  one  250- 
k.w.,  a.c.  generator,  driven  by  a  simple  engine,  and  two  150- 
k w.,  d.c.  generators,  one  driven  by  a  simple  engine  and  the 
other  by  a  motor.  There  are  two  exciter  units  driven  by  a 
simple  engine,  and  a  \JMO  cu.  ft.  capacity  Corliss  engine  driven 
air  compressor.  The  engine  room  is  spanned  by  a  10-ton  hancl- 
operated  traveling  crane.  The  floor  is  polished  maple,  laid  on 
a  false  floor,  carried  on  sleepers,  bedded  in  bituminous  con- 
crete. The  chimney  is  11  ft.  in  diam.  and  200  ft.  high.  A 
loO,000-gal.  tank,  125  ft.  above  grade  gives  pressure  for  the 
general  water  service  distribution.  A  smaller  tank  of  10,000  gal. 
capacity  is  hung  just  below  the  large  tank,  providing  storage  and 
distributing  pressure   for  drinking   water. 

WATER    SUPPLY. 

The  soft  water  supply  is  obtained  from  a  pumping  station 
on  the  bank  of  the  Red  river,  just  above  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 
The  pump  house  has  suction  pipes  running  out  into  the  river, 
connected  to  vertical  triplex  high-speed  pumps,  with  a  capacity 
of  1,000,000  imperial  gals,  in  24  hrs.  These  pumps  arc  direct 
connected    to   gas    ent;iius       .\    duplicate    gas    producer    pl.iiu    is 


iiiilnlltd  to  render  a  nhiit-dowii  practically  impossible.  I-rom  the 
pump  liouic  the  water  is  crtnveyed  six  milcH  to  the  shop,  through 
a  12  in.  diam.  wire-wound  wooden  stave  main.  The  pipe  line 
empties  into  a  storage  settling  reservoir  with  a  storage  capacity 
of  2,000,000  imperial  gals.  This  reservoir  is  built  of  concrete, 
(10  ft.  X  270  ft.  anri  2.'»  ft.  deep,  with  a  dividing  wall  running 
lengthwise,  so  that  half  of  the  reservoir  may  be  emptied  for 
cleaning.  The  .surrounding  wall  and  floo  arc  of  mass  concrete, 
and  the  center  dividing  w;  II  is  of  reinfo  d  concrete.  Close  to 
the  roof  are  hung  a  number  of  pipe  coils  nr  heating  in  winter 
to  prevent  the  ice  forming  loo  thick  on  the  top  of  the  water  and 
thus  inlerfering  with  the  outlet  pipes,  etc.  Water  is  drawn 
from  this  reservoir  for  the  high  level  tank,  and  connections  are 
.ilso  made  to  the  fire  pumps  in  the  bf)iler  house. 

SEWAf.E     SYSTEM. 

,\s  there  is  no  iminicipal  sewer  into  which  to  drain  the  shops 
it  was  necessary  to  install  a  sewer  system.  A  gravity  system 
of  tile  collecting  pipes  runs  through  the  shop  site  connecting 
with  roof  downspouts,  sanitary  sewers  and  all  drains.  This 
sewer  line  is  arranged  with  manholes,  surface  drains,  vents, 
etc.,  and  discharges  into  a  concrete  sump  forming  the  basement 
of  the  pump  house.  The  next  floor  carries  the  centrifugal 
pumps  of  1G,000  gal.  capacity  per  minufc,  with  suction  pipes 
running  down  into  the  sumps  and  shafts  running  to  the  floor 
above,  where  the  vertical  shaft  motors  for  driving  are  located.. 
These  motors  arc  controlled  by  an  automatic  starter,  which  is 
operated  by  a  float  in  the  sump  below.  Under  heavy  rain  con- 
ditions the  flow  from  the  shops  and  the  grounds  is  estimated 
at  approximately  Hi, 000  gal.  per  minute.  The  pump  house  is  a 
small  reinforced  concrete  building  located  about  1,400  ft.  from 
the  midway.  The  two  pump  discharges  run  into  a  single  H(i-in. 
diameter  banded  wood  stave  pipe,  which  runs  from  the  pump 
honse  to  the  Seine  river,  into  which  it  discharges  close  to  its 
junction  with  the  Red  river. 

The  details  of  the  shop  plant  were  developed  and  the  actual 
construction  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Frank  W. 
Walker,  M.B.,  superintendent  of  the  terminal  shops,  National 
Trans- Continent.il    Railwav. 


BURLINGTON    CHAIR    CAR. 


The  new  Ruriington  passenger  equipnient  has  heavy  fish-belly 
girder  underframes  and  the  upper  structure  of  wood.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  seen  in  the  new^  chair  cars  for  that  system, 
built  by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  The  cars  are  70 
ft.  long  out  to  end  of  sills  and  9  ft.  8  in.  wide  out  to  side  sills. 
The  six-wheel  trucks  have  41i4-in.  steel  wheels  and  plated  wood 
wheel  pieces.  The  two  trucks  weigh  40,.")00  lbs.  and  the  car  body 
78,800  lbs;  total,  119,300  lbs.  The  principal  members  of  the 
steel  underframe  are  the  two  fish-belly  plate  girders,  which 
are    r.:    in.  thick,  28  in.   deep  at  the  center  and   14 '4    in.  at  bol- 
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Underframe;    Burlington   Chair   Car. 


Cross   Sections   Through    Underframe. 
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Men'»  Toilet   Room;    Burlington  Chair  Car. 
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CroH-Section;    Burlington    Chair    Car. 
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•ter.i.  Willi  ;i  U>\)  C(>\fr  plate  l-i  x  IDMi  in  tlirouKliKiil  the  wlmlr 
length.  Till-  lower  vi\nc  of  the  nJr«lrr  ix  rcinfnn-pfl  hy  II  x  'IVd-in. 
anglrit  on  the  uut.iiilc  nml  .'I  x  ■'!  x  A -in.  nnKlc<i  on  the  inside,  iind 
•t  the  top  there  in  an  anule  'I  x  .'I  x  A-in,  There  arc  ihrcc 
wooflen  iiiii-rincdiatc  .lilK  'I  x  7V(i  in.  on  each  side  of  the  center 
sill.  The  side  silli  consist  of  plate  (jirders  21  in.  deep  and  A-ii. 
thick,  reinforced  near  the  lop  with  a  ;i  x  ',\  x  fli-in.  ansle  on  the 
inside,  and  at  the  bottom  hy  ■'liV  x  llAi  x  I'n-in.  Z-hnrs,  and  at  the 
floor  line  by  means  of  .'I  x  I  x  I'h-in.  angles 

The  bodv   holster   is   liiiilt   up  of   plates  and   shapes  with   web 


The  roofing  of  tin-  upper  arnl  lower  deck  is  cov(-ri-d  with  No. 
H  heavy  duck,  lai<l  IruKthwise  and  lapped  over  on  the  sides  of 
the  crown  molding.  The  outside  of  this  duck  is  painted  with 
two  coals  of  special  roof  paint,  but  no  paint  is  used  on  the  under- 
side of  the  canvas  or  on  the  wood  before  the  ap|)licalion  of  the 
canvas.  The  outside  finish  consists  of  ;t'/i  x  2'/i-in.  oval  section 
while  wood,  trjiigued  and  grooved.  The  interior  finish  is  of 
selected  mahogany  of  superior  grade  and  neat  design,  without 
inlay.  The  ceiling  is  painted  light  green.  The  seats  are  the  Hale 
&    Kilburn    walk-over   chairs.      The    covering    for    the    smoking 
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Side  Elevation  of  Framing. 


plates  va-'m.  deep.  Each  bolster  consists  of  two  members  spaced 
••-ft.  centers  and  built  into  the  underframe  construction  with 
lV4-in.  cover  plate  l  ft.  8  in.  x  8  ft.  10  in.  The  center  plates  are 
secured  to  a  substantial  steel  casting  riveted  to  the  main  sill, 
extending  the  full  length  between  bolster  diaphragms.  The 
two  needle  beams  built  of  shapes  and  plates  spaced  12  ft.  apart 
are  28  in.  deep  and  A-in.  wide,  built  into  the  underframe  con- 
struction. The  location  and  size  of  the  cross  bearers  are  shown 
on  the  drawing.  All  sills  and  underframes  are  coated  before 
riveted  with  a  mixture  of  25  per  cent,  pure  lampblack  and  7a 
per  cent,  pure  raw  linseed  oil. 

riie   framiui;  of  the  wood  superstructure,  with  dimensions,  is 


room  scats  is  dark  machine  buffed  leather.  The  heating  is  of 
the  vapor  system,  with  separate  control  in  the  smoking  room, 
and  furnished  by  the  Chicago  Car  Heating  Co.  The  cars  are 
lighted  by  electricity,  using  the  head-end  system  with  54-cell 
batteries  and  (iibbs  train  connectors.  The  cars  are  equipped 
with  the  Westinghouse  LN  high-speed  brakes,  with  pressure 
retaining  valves  anfl  other  late  improvements. 


REPORT   ON    PITTSBURGH   SUBWAY." 


Seats   in    Burlington    Chair   Car. 

shown  on  the  accompanying  drawing.  There  is  a  deafening  floor 
between  floor  beams,  with  space  above  filled  with  m  neral  wool. 
The  floor  proper  consists  of  two  courses  of  boards.  The  lower 
course  of  pine,  matched  and  grooved  and  laid  crosswise  of  the 
car.  and  the  upper  course  of  maple,  •%  x  3Vi  in.,  laid  lengthwise. 
and  between  them  there  is  one  thickness  of  hard  finish  building 
paper.  The  entire  main  body  of  the  car  is  covered  with  im- 
ported linoleum. 


HY    lilO.N'    J.    AR.NOLl), 
Consulting    Engineer. 

I.  The  linprofcmcnts  Available  at  the  present  lime  lo  provide 
better  rapid  transit  facilities  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  (a) 
Elevated  roads,  (b)  Subways  and  (c)  Electrification  of  suburban 
lerniinals  of  steam  railroads. 

II.  Elevated  Roads.  The  only  available  localioii  for  an  elevated 
system  in  the  downtown  business  district  would  be  upon  the  out- 
l.\ing  streets  along  the  rivers,  as  the  structure  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  more  congested  central 
.ireas.  This  out-of-the-way  location  would  place  an  elevated  road 
It  a  disadvantage. 

III.  Subiijays.  A  subway  between  the  downtown  business  dis- 
;iict  and  certain  centers  in  the  outlying  districts  appears  to  be  a 
natural  development.  It  is  probable  that  one  section  of  the  city 
will  be  ready  for  a  subway  before  the  other  sections,  but 
eventually  all  parts  of  the  city  should  be  connected  by  some 
unified  system  of  sub-surface  transportation. 

TECHNICAL    ELEMENTS    OF    SUBWAY    SYSTEM. 

(a  I  First  Cost.  The  first  cost  of  a  double-track  subway,  fully 
equipped,  may  be  estimated  as  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,00ii 
per  mile  of  single  track.  A  subway  system  for  Pittsburgh  should 
hardly  be  undertaken  unless  an  expenditure  of  at  least  $30,000,0011 
is  contemplated,  half  of  this  amount,  at  least,  to  be  spent  for 
the  sections  first  built. 

(b)  Operating  Expense.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  ratio 
!)  tween  operating  expenses  and  gross  earnings,  under  subway 
c  )nditions,  varies  between  -40  and  60  per  cent.,  with  a  fair  average 
"f  50  per  cent.  The  average  operating  expense  of  a  surface 
system  is  from  60  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  of  passenger  earnings, 
and  subways  can  be  operated  at  a  relatively  lower  percentage 
that  justifies  the  larger  investment  in  situations  where  the  density 
of  traffic  is  great. 

(c)  Earnings.  The  annual  earnings  from  operation  should 
amount  to  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  first  cost,  and  seldom 
will  amount  to  more  than  15  per  cent.,  for  before  reaching  this 
latter  figure  there  no  doubt  would  arise  demands  for  extensions. 


•.\bstracted  from  a  preliminary  report  on  the  possibilities  for  rapid  transit 
irrsentecl  to  the  mayoi    of  Pittsburgh. 
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These  figures  indicate  on  what  narrow  margins  enterprises  of 
this  character  must  be  financed.  Under  Pittsburgh  conditions,  I 
believe  that  average  annual  earnings  from  passengers  equal  to 
at  least  12  per  cent,  of  the  first  cost  of  the  system  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  subway  practicable. 

(d)  Earnings  per  capita.  If  the  first  section  of  the  subway 
must  earn  an  amount  equal  to  12  per  cent,  on  $15,000,000  or 
$1,800,000  per  year,  the  question  is:  when  will  it  be  possible  to 
build  it? 

The  earnings  per  capita  of  the  surface  system  are  now  about 
$10  as  an  average,  but  certain  residence  sections  of  the  city  run 
as  high  as  $28  per  unit  of  "sleeping  population"  of  the  district. 
A  conservative  estimate  would  be  that  if  a  subway  can  be  de- 
signed to  serve  150,000  people  contributing  $12  each  year  to  the 
subway  in  addition  to  their  use  of  the  surface  system,  then  an 
initial  investment  of  $15,000,000  would  be  justified,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $100  per  person  served. 

(e)  Density  of  Population.  At  present  the  maximum  density 
of  population  in  Pittsburgh  over  any  considerable  area  is  about 
100  persons  per  acre,  although  one  ward,  the  old  Seventh,  had  a 
density  of  nearly  200  per  acre;  but  in  many  residence  districts, 
such  as  the  East  Liberty  section,  the  density  is  as  low  as  30  per 
acre.  In  New  York  the  density  per  acre  for  the  lower  East  Side 
is  about  700  per  acre,  and  in  Harlem,  which  is  the  best  con- 
tributing district  for  the  New  York  subway,  the  density  is  150 
per  acre,  which  is  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  entire  island 
of  Manhattan.  No  doubt  there  will  be  considerable  development 
in  the  line  of  apartment  dwellings,  which  will  raise  the  present 
average  density  of  population  in  many  sections,  although  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  count  on  large  contiguous  residence  areas  where 
the  average  density  will  reach  as  high  as  100  per  acre.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  first  section  of  the  subway  should  be 
designed  to  serve  an  area  of  about  four  square  miles. 

(f)  Combined  Surface  and  Subway  Systems. — It  will  be  wise 
to  count  on  a  combined  system  using  the  subway  as  a  main  trunk 
Ine  and  the  surface  railway  as  a  means  of  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing the  passengers  over  a  wide  area.  The  tubes  should  be 
located  and  designed  so  as  to  accommodate  suburban  trains  com- 
ing into  the  city  over  the  various  lines  of  the  present  railways, 
which  may  be  electrified  eventually.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
design  a  subway  for  real  rapid  transit  by  clminating  the  stops 
in  the  short  haul  territory  just  outside  the  business  center  of  the 
city  and  to  operate  trains  instead  of  single  car  units. 

(g)  Location. — In  general,  the  first  section  of  the  subway 
should  connect  the  downtown  district  with  East  Liberty,  with 
two  stations  in  the  business  center  and  about  three  stations  in 
the  East  Liberty  district.  The  second  section  of  the  subway 
should  be  built  under  the  river  to  Allegheny,  and  the  next  two 
sections  should  consist  of  loops  in  the  bus'ncss  center  and  ;m 
extension  to  the  South  Side. 

FINANCIAL  CONSIDERATION. 

Any  subsurface  transportation  system,  to  be  permanently  suc- 
cessful, should  be  able  to  carry  the  following  financial  burdens  : 

1.  Operating  expenses  including  taxes,  damages,  insurance 
and  maintenance,  which  will  vary  from  40  per  cent,  to  (iO  per 
cent,  of  the  passenger  income,  depending  upon  the  volume  of 
traffic. 

2.  An  annual  deprec'aton  fund  which  wi'l  vary  from  't  per 
cent,  to  .0  per  cent,  of  the   cost  of  equipment   only. 

3.  An  amortizaliiin  fimd  which,  at  1  per  cent,  per  yenr  on  ensi 
of  construction  (eoinpnunded  at  2. A  per  cent.),  will  retire  the 
investment  in  structure  in  50  years;  or  at  Vj  per  cent,  per  year, 
would  amount  to  the  first  cf)sl  of  construction  in  75  years. 

I.  A  contingent  reserve  fund  to  t:ike  care  nf  extraordinary 
.■'.ccidents  and  other  unf(»rsccn  ciuitiiigencies,  wh  cli  should  ac- 
cumulate and  be  kept  invested  tnitil  it  reaclus  aliout  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cost. 

5.  Interest  on  cost,  which  at  present  may  vary  from  a  maxi- 
nnim  of  about  H  per  cent,  willi  private  capitnl  down  In  about  4 
per  cent,  with  municipal  credit. 

0.     Discount   fimd,  which  should  nlTset   the  d'sccnnil   mi   IihikN 


ur      other      similar      indebtedness      in      about      twenty      years. 
7.     Surplus  profits,  which  in  case  of  private  ownership,  should 
be  divided  with  the  city  on  some  equitable  and  agreed  basis  or 
used  for  building  extensions. 

METHODS    OF    FINANCING    SUBW.WS. 

Four  subway  systems  have  been  built  in  this  country :  those 
in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  first  Boston  subway  was  constructed  by  the  city,  and  was 
rented  to  the  local  railway  company  on  a  basis  of  not  less  than 
4%  per  cent,  annual  rental  upon  its  total  first  cost.  Arrange- 
ments recently  have  been  made,  however,  for  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  to  finance  the  Cambridge  extension  from  Boston,  with 
its  own  capital. 

The  original  subway  of  the  Interborough  company,  of  New 
York,  was  built  with  money  raised  upon  bonds  guaranteed  by 
the  city's  credit.  This  money  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  subway  itself,  but  the  equipment  was  furnished  by  a  priva'.e 
company  which  was  given  the  privilege  of  operating  the  subway 
for  a  period  of  50  years  with  a  possible  e.xtension  of  25  years. 
The  subway  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  was  built  entirely  with 
private  capital,  but  the  company  pays  r.n  agreed  varying  annual 
rental  for  the  use  of  such  streets  as  it  occupies  on  Manhattan 
island. 

The  Philadelphia  subway  was  built  entirely  by  private  capital 
and  is  used  as  a  downtown  terminal  for  both  elevated  and  sur- 
face cars  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit. 

The  various  methods  which  have  been  recognized  or  suggested 
for  financing  the  cost  of  subways  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as 
follows : 

(a)  Private  Capital  for  Building,  Equipment  and  Operation. 
Length  of  franchise  may  be  for  (a)  short  term,  (b)  long 
term  or  for  (c)  indeterminate  term.  Right  to  purchase  should  be 
retained  by  the  city. 

(b)  City  Credit  for  Construction,  Private  Capital  for  Equip- 
ment. To  be  operated  by  contractor  for  a  term  of  years.  Sink- 
ing fund  should  be  provided  to  retire  city  bonds  used  in  con- 
struction. City  should  have  the  right  to  purchase  equipment  at 
a  fair  valuation  at  the  end  of  the  contractor's  lease. 

(c)  City  Credit  for  both  Construction  and  Equipment,  Private 
Operation.  To  be  operated  by  contractor  on  bonus  principle 
Sinking  funds  to  be  provided  for  retiring  cost,  for  depreciation 
and  for  operating  reserve. 

(d)  City  Credit  for  both  Construction  and  Equipment, 
Municipal  Operation.  Municipal  construction  and  operation  with- 
out the  use  of  any  private  enterprise  whatsoever. 

(e)  Assessment.  Part  or  all  of  the  cost  to  be  raised  by  long 
term  assessment  on  the  property  benefited,  preferably  without  ac- 
cumulation of  interest.  In  case  of  very  poor  territory  the  loss 
from  operation  during  the  first  years,  while  business  is  being 
developed,  should  also  be  financed  by  assessment. 

RETURN    ON    INVESTMENT    IN     SUBWAY. 

The  earnings  and  net  returns  will  depend  on  the  following: 

1.  Density  of  population  served,  and  rides  per  capita. 

2.  ICquitablc  arrangement  for  exchange  of  transfers  between 
the  subway  and  the  collecting  and  distributing  surface  system. 

'\.  Use  of  subway  as  a  downtown  terminal  by  electrified 
branches  of  present  steam  lines. 

In  my  opinion  a  subway  in  Pittslmri-h  will  pay  eventually,  but 
there  will  be  a  loss  during  the  first  years  of  operation,  and  par- 
ticularly so  if  it  be  built  too  soon  or  upon  too  large  a  scale.  The 
subway  slioidd  not  be  constructed  until  definite  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  existing  transportation  systems  for  the 
jniiit  use  of  the  subway  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  com- 
panies ami  the  traveling  public. 

I'HOllLKMS    RKnriKINi;     I  NVK.STIi;  A  TION. 

In  order  to  determine,  more  definitely,  the  jirospects  of  building 
a  subway  in  advance  of  actual  needs,  so  that  it  may  bectime  an 
important  factor  in  intluencing  the  extent  and  character  of  iho 
growth  of  the  city  and  district,  it  will  be  desirable  to  pnKced 
along  the  following  lines  of  in(|uiry: 

1.  .\scertain  the  best  terms  which  private  capital  will  offer  or 
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accept  for  ImildiiiK.  fqiiii>i)iiiK  :iii'l  npcT.iiiiiK  tin  siilpv\.i>  .hmI  I'.i 
giving  the  city  llic  r  ikIiI  In  piirch.isi-. 

•J.  Srciirc  by  l(Ki>l;ilioii  the  rJKht  fur  ihc  city  ti)  ismk-  IidihIs 
i>(  ;\  type  self  suppiittiiijj  and  iiideiieiidciil  iif  the  (h'ht  limit,  si> 
that  tiioney  fur  piircliasiiiK  or  constriictiiin  a  siiliway  and  possibly 
fur  eqnippiiiK  it  also,  may  be  secured  by  means  of  the  city's  credit, 
■uid  tiiiis  reduce  to  .1  minimum  the  lixed  eharKc  for  interest. 

;t  Determine  what  the  present  street  surface  railway  company 
will  do  in  regard  to  iiiterchanijing  transfers  with  the  subway. 

■I.  Determine  what  the  steam  railway  companies  will  do  in 
regJird  to  clectrihcation  of  their  suburban  tracks  and  rcntiiiR  tin- 
use  of  tile  subway  as  a  downtown  terminal  or  for  .1  through 
passenger  connection  for  suburban  trains. 

,'>.  Determine,  by  comparing  the  present  census  with  others,  the 
rale  of  growth  of  the  sections  which  may  be  effected  by  rapid 
transit   develoi)mont. 

ti.  Ascertain  the  probable  increase  in  viiliie  of  rc.il  estate  in 
the  districts  to  be  served  in  order  to  dclcrniine  wlKliier  or  nut 
this  increase  in  value  of  land  will  justify  the  building  of  apart- 
nu-nt  houses  in  sufficient  niunbers  to  residt  in  a  density  favorable 
to  subway  operation. 

7.  Investigate  tlie  possibilities  of  raising  all  or  |)arl  of  the  fust 
cost  of  a  subway  by  assessment  on  the  l.nid  lienellted  by  the 
improvement. 
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RAILWAY    STATISTICS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    FOR 
THE    YEAR    ENDED    JUNE    30,    1909. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  the  abstract  of  its 
annual  statistical  report  for  the  year  ended  June  .10,  1909,  gives 
statistics  for  that  year  from  which  the  principal  items  arc  shown 
in  the  table  below.  The  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908, 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  January  14,  1910.  The  report  for 
1909  was  compiled  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  that  for 
1908  and  differs  considerably  from  previous  reports.  For  in- 
stance, in  1908  and  1909  the  statements  do  not  include  data 
from  reports  of  companies  classed  as  switching  and  terminal 
companies.  The  comparisons,  therefore,  between  1908  and  1909 
are  comparatively  accurate,  but  arc  not  accurate  between  these 
two  years  and  the  earlier  years. 

Statistics  of  Railway  in  1909  and  Previous  Years. 

1909.  1908,  1907.  1906. 

Miles  of  road  completed 2,136,869  233,678  229,951  224,365 

Increase,    12    months 8,215  5,930  5,588  6,262 

•In  hands  of    receivers 3,926  3,971 

Locomotives,   number    57,212  57,698  55,388  51,672 

Cars   owned,    passenger 45,584  45.292  43.973  42,262 

Cars  owned,  freight 2,073,606  2,100,784  1,991,557  1,837,914 

Cars  owned,    total 2,218,280  2,244,357  2,126,594  1,958,912 

Employees     1,502,823  1,458,244  1,672,074  1,521,355 

Per  100  miles  of  road 638  623  735  689 

Total  stock  and  funded  debut.  .  13,711.9  ?12, 840.1      $14,570.4 

Stock  and  debt  per  mile  road..  .  59,259  57,230.0      67,936.0 

Gross   earnings,   millions 2,418.7  2,393.8  2,589.1  2,325.8 

.■\verage   per    mile 10,381  10,533.0  11,383.0  10,460.0 

Passengers    carried,    millions....  891,5  890.0  873.9  800.0 

Carried   1    mile,    millions 29,109.3  29,082.8  27,718.6  25,175.0 

Tons  freight  carried,    millions.  ..  1,556.6  1,533.0  1,796.3  1,631.4 

Carried    1   mile,   millions 218,803.0  218,381.5  236,601.4  215,877.6 

Average  rate  per  ton-mile,   mills.  7.6  7.5  7.6  7.5 
.Average  passenger  fare  per  mile, 

cents     1.9  2.0  2.0  2.0 

'Not   reported   in   the   present   abstract. 

tin  niilfions.  This  represents  only  securities  outstanding  in  the  hands  of 
the  public. 

There  is  given  herewith  a  condensed  income  account  and  profit 
and  loss  account  of  operating  roads.  This  includes  both  operating 
and  financial  transactions  of  these  companies,  but  does  not  give 
any  statistics  for  leased  companies.  The  statistics  for  leased 
roads  include  only  money  received  and  paid  under  contracts  and 
agreements,  so  that  the  operating  revenues  and  expenses  in 
the  table  given  below  covers  all  companies.  For  such  items  as 
dividends,  ta.xes,  etc.,  the  figures  for  all  companies,  includ'ng 
leased  companies,  will  be  somewhat  different  from  the  figures 
given  in  the  income  account.  For  instance,  the  aggregate  of 
dividends  declared  during  the  year  amounted  to  $:$20,890,830. 

The  report  gives  the  usual  totals  of  accidents.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  accident  records  for  the  year  under  review, 
that  given  in  the  quarterly  bulletins,  has  already  been  published 
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Halt  op<*mt(unji: 

<il>rrnUiiK  rrvrnuia 

(Jpcrntlni;  I'liiM'nMii 


Net  oprrntlnK  revcillM. 
Outaldr  oprretlonji: 

R«VCDUI>« 

Expanwf 


Net  rtveoue  from  outalde  operatloaa. 


Total  net  revenue., 
Taxes  arcrued 


Operating  Income.. 
Other  Income 


Groas  corporate  income 

Deductions  from  gross  corporate  Income. 


Net  corporate  Income 

Disposition  of  net  corporate  Income: 

Dividends  declared  from  current  Income 

Additions  and  betterments  charged  to  income. . 

Appropriations  to  reserves  and  miaoellaneous 

items 


Total 

Balance  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss. 

PROnX  AKD  L033  ACCOUNT. 


Credit  balance  on  June  30, 1908 

Credit  balance  for  year  1909  from  Income  account. 


Total 

Dividends  declared  out  of  surplus. 


Difference 

Other  profit  and  loss  Items— debit  balance . 


Balance  credit,  June  30, 1909,  carried  to  balance 
sheet 


•2.4U,S77,t38 
l,tW,443,410 


44,627,763 
iO,600.7«4 


233,069,739 
23,675,622 


%M'i,ZH,\W 


823,171,007 
8S,139,SS4 


738,031,543 
l»9,041,118 


937,072,861 
648,  toe,  SM 


720,423,740 
110,786,441 


831,210,181 
38,970,760 


792,236,421 
23,108,013 


768,528,408 


in  the  Raihvay  Age  Gasette  (November  19,  1909,  page  968)  ;  the 
totals  here  given  are  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  roads  and 
include  wayfarers  at  crossings  and  trespassers  on  the  tracks  of 
the  railways.    The  following  are  the  principal  totals : 

Killed.     Injured. 

All  classes   of   persons 8,722        104,348 

Passengers    253  10,311 

Ratio  to  number  carried,  1   in 3,523.606  86,458 

Ratio  to  number  carried  one  mile,  1  in 115,056,611      2,823.133 

Other    persons 5,859  10,309 

Trespassers  (included  in  "other  persons") 4,944  5,759 

.-\t  highw.iy  crossings   (included  in  "other  persons")..  733  1,830 

Ratios  of  casualties  to  number  employed — 

Employees,  all   classes,  1   in 576  20 

Trainmen,    1    in 205  9 

The  abstract  indicates  that  terminal  and  switching  companies 
are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  totals.  These  switching  com- 
panies report  102  persons  killed  and  9"5  injured.  Whether  or 
not  the  larger  totals  include  accidents  on  electric  railways  does 
not  appear.  In  the  quarterly  bulletins  electric  interurban  lines 
(which  in  some  cases  probably  include  also  city  street  car  lines), 
were  included  in  the  accident  statistics  until  within  the  last  six 
months,  but  now  they  are  excluded  and  appear  in  separate  state- 
ments. With  these  changes  the  value  of  the  statistics  for  com- 
parison, both  the  annual  and  the  quarterly,  is  much  lessened  if 
not  destroyed. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 


In  Chile  this  spring  the  line  connecting  the  capital,  Santiago, 
and  the  chief  port,  Valparaiso,  1.5.3  miles,  with  its  branches,  was 
to  be  electrified. 


The  tunnel  for  the  second  track  of  the  Simplon  tunnel  was 
by  contract  to  be  enlarged  and  made  ready  by  the  original 
contractors.  They  have  protested  against  building  it ;  but  the 
Swiss  authorities  have  insisted,  and  if  the  old  contractors  did 
not  take  up  the  work,  ntw  bids  were  to  be  received  for  it  July  1.5. 
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MULTIPLE    TRACK    RAILWAYS    IN    OHIO. 

The   map  of   Ohio,  given   herewith,   is   designed   to   show   all 
railways  in   that  state  on  which   there   are   two  or  more  main 
tracks.      The    lines    in    the    vicinity    of    Cincinnati    are    shown 
separately  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner    because  of  the  small 
scale  of  the  large  map. 
The  termini  of  the  sections  shown  on  the  map  are  as  follows ; 
Ohio. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

No.        Appro.x. 
tracks.       miles. 

Newcastle  Junction,  Pa.,  to  Hamler 2  220 

Mark   Centre  to  Indiana  state  line 2  9 

Hazelton   to   Girard    2  7 

Cleveland  to  C,  L.  &  W.  Junction 2 

Sterling  to  Seville 2  3 

Lorain  to  Benton    2  5 

Chicago  Junction  to  New  Haven   2  3 

Kiblers  to   Newark   2  1 
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No. 


tracks. 

Warwick   to    Massillon    2 

Canal  Dover  to  New  Philadelphia 2 

Holloway  to  east  end  of  yard  2 

Flushing  to  Fairpoint 2 

St.  Clairsville  Junction  to  Bridgeport 3 

Bellaire  to  C.  &  P.  crossing 2 

Bellaire  to  Shicks  Mines 2 

Baltimore   &    Ohio   Sottthivesterii. 

Cincinnati  to  Loveland    2 

West  Junction  to  Byers  Junction   2 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie. 

Conneaut  Harbor  to  Pennsylvania  state  line . .  2 

Cincinnati,   Lebanon  &  Northern. 

Cincinnati  to  Norwood   2 

Cincinnati,    Hamilton    &    Dayton. 

Cincinnati  to  Hamilton    2 

Greencastle   to    Dayton    2 

Cleveland,   Akron   &  Columbus. 

Akron  Junction  to  Warwick 2 

N.  &  W.  Junction  to   Columbus   , 2 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.    Louis. 

Cleveland  to  Greenwich   2 

Shelby  Junction  to  Gallon   i 


Approx. 
miles. 


Multiple-Track    Railways  In   Ohio. 
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RAILWAY     AGIO     GA/l'/FTE. 


1((3 


N... 
Iriir 

<>iiliiiii  l<>  Marion   I  joint  will)  Krie) 'i 

(.'inciiuiati  to  \'ullry  Junctiun V 

(incinunti  to  Shiiron    S 

Monroe   to    I'ranklin S 

Miainiiiliurii   to    Dayton    9 

Ertf. 

Ilnl.hanl  to  Clrvrlau.l    8 

LruvillnliiirK    lo    llraccvillp S 

Wiiiilli.iiii    lo    I'lcrdom    9 

Kavrnna   \i<  II.   A.  lower 9 

Knit    to    rallinailKC    8 

Akron    t,.    llarlK-rloii    3 

Strrliiig  to  (rrsloii   8 

AmIiLiimI    lo    Milion    3 

Summit  to  Ciiilion    3 

Gallon   to   Marion    (joint   with    Kig   Four) ....        3 
llccking   FoH/y. 

Rockwell   to  WalbriilRc    2 

Ackrrmaii  to  N'allcy  Crossing 3 

Hookers  tu    .NIntoun   Junction    3 

Ka.1t  Clayton   to   Nelsonville   •> 

l.itke    Shtre    t"r    Michigan    Soulhern. 

Saylirook  lo  I'aineavillc  3 

I'aiiicsvillc   to    Willson   Ave    (C:icveland) 4 

Willson  Avcmio  to  West  Cleveland   U' 

At  West  llevcl.iiKl    3 

West    (.  Icvcland   to   Berca    4 

Itcrca  to   Sliawville   3 

Shawville    to    Elyria    4 

At     Klyria     2 

Elyria  to  Vermillion  3 

Wrniillion    to    Huron    2 

Huron   to    Bay   liridge 4 

Bay    Bridge    to    Danbury    2 

Danbury   to   Port   Clinton    4 

I'ort   Clinton   to   Rocky   Ridge    2 

Rocky    Ridge  to   Graytown    ;i 

Graytown   to   Millbury    2 

Millbiiry  to  Toledo   4 

Toledo  to   Nasby   2 

Nasl.y  lo   Holland    4 

Holland    to    Bryan    3 

Bryan  to  Kdgcrton   4 

Ashtabula  to   .Andovcr    (inc.  2  miles  3d  track)        2 

Latimer  to   Doughton  Junction    2 

Doughton  Junction  to  Voungstown    3 

Air  Line  Junction  to  Wagon    Works 2 

New   i'orl;,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 

At    Euclid     2 

Cleveland  to  Lorain 2 

Lyme   to   Colby    2 

Norfolk  &■  Western. 

Columbus  to  Valley  Crossing 2 

\"allcy    Crossing    to    Hanging    Rock    (includes 

some   sections  not    finished) 2 

Hanging  Rock  to  Coal  Grove 2 

Sheridan    to    South    I'oint    2 

Pennsyhatiia  Lines. 

Pennsylvania  state  line  to  East  Palestine 4 

East   Palestine  to  Columbiana 2 

Columbiana  to   Leetonia    4 

Leetonia   to    Alliance    Junction    2 

.\lliance   Junction  to  Alliance 3 

Through     Alliance     4 

-Mliance  to  Canton    2 

Through   Canton 3 

Canton   to   Millbrook    2 

At    Millbrook    '.'.'.'.'..'.  4 

Millbrook  to  Lucas  ]  2 

Lucas   to   Mansfield 3 

-Mansfield  to  Crestline 2 

111   Crestline 3 

Crestline   to   Upper   Sandusky 2 

At    Upper    Sandusky    ..'_  4 

Upper  Sandusky  to  Indiana  state  line.  .......  2 

Union  Station,  Cleveland  to  St.  Clair  Street.  2 

St.  Clair   Street   to    Woodland   Avenue 3 

Woodland  Avenue  tc  Newburgh   4 

Xewhurgh    to    Alliance    ' '  '  2 

Suinmitville   to    Kast    Liverpool    '.'.'.'.  o 

East  Liverpool  to  Rochester,  Pa 2 

Yellow  Creek  to  Mingo  Junction   '..'.  2 

^lles  to   Kenwood,   Pa 2 

West  of  Detour  Junction   '...'.'. o 

Walbridge  to  Toledo    ..'.  2 

Peiinsylviuua   state  line  to   Steubenville.  .  ! !  !  !  2 

bteubenville  to   Mingo   Junction    3 

Mingo  Junction  to  Jewett 2 

Jewett  to  Scio   ' ' '  3 

Scio  to  Morgan  Run '.      2 

Morgan    Run   to  Coshocton ....'...'.  4 

Coshocton    to    Montgomery  '  9 

Montgomery  to   .Newark 4 

Newark  to  Central  City    2 

Central  City  to  Outville    3 

Ouiville  to  Summit   .2 

Summit    to   Big    Walnut ..[ 3 

Big  Walnut  to  Columbus    ...  9 

Columbus  to  Urbana    2 

Urbana  to  Piqua   J 

At  Piqua ; : : : ; : I 

\Vest  of  Piqua  to  Bradford 2 

Bradford   to    Horatio '  o 

Columbus   to   Alton    '.'.'. 2 

Glade  Run  to   Xenia 2 

(■ostcr    to    Cincinnati 2 

Dayton  to  Miama  City o 

New  Paris  to  Richmond,  iiid.    ........'. 2 

I  „      „   .,,  .       Pittsburgh   &■  Lake  Erie'. 

Lowellville  to  Haselton 41 

Haselton   to    Youngstown    ' ' '  21 

At  Columbus    .... "":!!"".:"   '"'''   cV«Vro}.--- 
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PROPOSED      STANDARD       FORM      OF       RAIl  WAY  TELE- 
PHONE   AGREEMENT. 


At  tlic  rccfiil  incctiiiK  of  the  Railway  'I'cifKrapIi  Sntxrrintcn- 
dcnts"  .Association  at  Los  AhrcIcs  (Raihvay  Arc  (iasellc,  July  8), 
a  special  committee  prt^sentcrl  tlic  following  report  : 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  as- 
sociation, held  ill  Washingion  last  November,  the  "standarrl  tele- 
phone operating  agreement"  for  railways  was  taken  up  for  dis- 
cussion, and  the  committee  of  five  then  appointed  rcportcl  its 
conclusions.  The  proposed  agreement  is  well  designed  to  meet 
existing  laws  or  any  contemplated  legislation  with  respect  to  flis- 
criinination  and  at  the  same  time  provide  amply  for  railway  ttlc- 
plioric  service.  Particular  care  is  taken  in  every  clause  to  state 
that  the  rates  to  be  applied  shall  be  the  regular  charges  of 
the  telephone  coinpany  to  its  business  subscribers  and  lessees  in 
similar  service,  under  substantially  similar  conditions.  It  takes 
away  nothing  that  the  railways  now  enjoy,  except  possibly  a 
few  comparatively  low  rentals  for  apparatus,  which  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  substitution  of  the  flat  rate  for  measured 
service  at  a  few  points  where  the  railways,  under  the  present 
standard  telephone  agreement,  are  placed  on  a  measured  basis  and 
other  subscribers  or  lessees  in  similar  service  under  substantially 
the  same  conditions,  have  a  flat  rate.  It  permits  the  use  of  any 
apparatus  the  railway  company  may  elect  for  use  on  private 
lines,  not  connecting  with  any  public  or  private  branch  exchange, 
or  mileage  line  furnished  by  the  telephone  company.  It  requires 
the  railways  to  use  only  apparatus  approved  by  the  telephone 
company  when  such  apparatus  is  for  use  on  lines  likely  to  be 
connected  with  their  system.  There  is  no  objection  to  such 
restriction,  if  it  can  be  termed  a  restriction.  The  standard  rail- 
way contract,  under  which  most  of  the  railways  are  now  oper- 
ating, was  introduced  nine  years  ago.  The  new  agreement  is 
presented  now  as  originally  prepared  by  the  telephone  com- 
pany. With-n  the  current  year  a  new  and  important  feature  has 
appeared.  The  telegraph  company  controlling  the  lines  on  a 
majority  of  the  railways  is  working  in  harmony  with  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company;  and  within  the  past  few 
months  we  have  noticed  that  the  development  of  the  telegraph 
and  telephone,  under  such  harmonious  workings,  has  been  a 
great  benefit  to  the  public  generally.  It  is,  therefore,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  committee  that  this  association  should  postpone 
action  on  the  acceptance  of  the  standard  telephone  operating 
agreement  until  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  have  fur- 
ther developed  their  traffic  arrangement,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
more  practicable  to  judge  as  to  what  form  of  agreement  will  be 
best  adapted  to  the  service. 

This  committee  consisted  of  E.  P.  Griffith  (Erie),  chairman, 
L.  B.  Foley  (D.,  L.  &  W.),  F.  G,  Sherman,  A.  B.  Taylor  (N. 
Y.  C),  J.  C.  Johnson  (Penn.),  and  N.  E.  Smith  (N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.). 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  was  continued, 
but  with  the  proviso  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  if  any 
railway  company  requires  an  agreement  with  a  telephone  com- 
pany at  the  present  time,  it  should  endeavor  to  adopt  the  new 
agreement  for  a  term  of  one  year  e.xperimentally. 


The  British  consul  at  Salma  Cruz,  the  Pacitic  terminus  of 
the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  states  that  the  freight  carried  over 
the  Mexican-Isthmus  route  m  1909  reached  nearly  1,000,000  tons. 
At  Salina  Cruz  port,  the  temporary  entrance  to  the  inside  dock 
has  been  filled  in,  and  the  whole  proposed  length  of  wharfage, 
built  of  stone  and  cement,  is  now  completed  and  fully  equipped 
with  electric  cranes,  etc.,  for  the  rapid  loading  and  discharging 
of  vessels.  Another  large  steel  and  masonry  warehouse  has 
been  completed,  making  six  in  all,  each  over  300  ft.  long.  The 
Pan-American  Railway,  connecting  with  the  Tehuantepec  line, 
handled  of  the  1909-10  Chiapas  coffee  crop,  8,500,000  lbs.,  fully 
75  per  cent,  of  which  went  to  London  and  Hamburg.  '  Next 
season  it  is  esumated  there  will  be  a  15  per  cent,  increase  in 
the  crop  and  a  15  per  cent,  increase  in  acreage. 


@^n^ral  N^ttisi  ^^ctton* 


The  Texas  Midland  has  increased  the  pay  of  brakemen  and 
firemen. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  made  an  increase  of  6  per 
cent,  in  the  pay  of  4,000  shopmen. 

1  he  Baltimore,  Ohio  &  Southwestern  has  increased  the  pay 
of  locomotive  enginemen,  to  take  effect  August  1. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  after  protracted  nego- 
tiations, has  increased  the  pay  of  enginemen  about  13  per  cent. 

The  dispute  between  the  Virginian  Railway  and  its  locomo- 
tive enginemen  concerning  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  has 
been  referred  to  the  government  mediators,  Messrs.  Knapp 
and  Neill. 

The  striking  shopmen  of  the  Rock  Island  road,  referred  to  in 
our  la,«t  issue,  returned  to  work  on  Saturday  last  without  further 
conference  with  or  any  solicitation  from  the  officers  of  the 
company. 

In  the  Federal  Court  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  16,  suits  for  vio- 
lation of  the  28-hour  law  regulating  the  transportation  of  live 
stock  were  filed  against  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pitt? 
burgh,  140  violations  being  charged. 

A  bridge  of  the  West  Side  Belt  Line  on  West  Carson  street, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  was  partly  wrecked  by  dynamite  July  15.  The 
McClintic-AIarshall  Construction  Co.,  the  contractor  on  the 
work,  had  employed  a  few  non-union  men. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Maryland,  which  was  es- 
tablished this  year,  is  investigating  an  accident  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  which  occurred  in  Baltimore  last  week,  where  six  car- 
penters at  woik  on  a  bridge  were  struck  by  a  train  and  killed. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson,  whose  track  repairmen  have  been 
on  a  strike  for  about  three  weeks,  has  made  to  the  strikers  a 
second  offer.  It  will  pay  the  foremen  the  rates  that  they  have 
demanded,  and  will  pay  the  laborers  $1.65  a  day.  The  demand 
of  the  laborers  was  for  $1.75.  According  to  the  reports,  about 
1,200  men  are  on  strike. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  bought  the  Missouri  river 
biidge  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  adjacent  yards  from  the  Leav- 
enworth Bridge  &  Terminal  Co.,  and  beginning  August  1  will 
run  its  trains  to  and  from  Kansas  City  by  way  of  Leavenworth. 
The  bridge  is  now  used  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

Sheet  metal  workers  and  coppersmiths  employed  in  the  shops 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  who  have  been  on  strike 
several  weeks,  have  returned  to  work.  They  have  been  granted 
an  increase  in  wages  and  improved  conditions.  Painters  em- 
pl<iyed  in  the  shops  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  who  have  been  on  strike 
several  weeks,  have  also  returned  to  work,  an  increase  in  wages 
of  2%  cents  an  hour  having  been  granted. 

Henry  K.  McHarg,  until  recently  president  of  the  Texas  Cen- 
tral, who,  it  is  said,  has  sold  his  interest  in  that  company, 
has  announced  that  to  every  conductor,  agent,  brakeman  and 
porter  on  the  Ime  he  will  make  a  present  of  a  month's  salary. 
and  to  every  employee  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  road 
for  20  years  he  will  give  a  year's  salary.  The  Texas  Central 
is  267  miles  long,  extending  from  Waco  northwest  to  Kotan, 
and  has  30  locomotives. 

The  newly  created  Federal  FJureau  of  Mmes  will  include  the 
mine  accident  and  fuel  investigations  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
Technologic  Branch  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
For  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  work  of  this  bureau  will 
be  a  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  work  as  it  was  cariied 
on  under  the  direction  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  law  creat- 
ing the  new  bureau  also  provides  for  a  variety  of  other  prob- 
lems, most  of  which  will  be  deferred  until  Congress  gives  ade- 
quate appropriations. 

A,  R.  Mosher,  president  of  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees,  announces  that  the  pay  of  the  men  on  the 
Intercolonial  has  been  increased,  and  that  numerous  favorable 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  regulations  under  which  em- 
ployees work.  Some  of  the  men  will  have  their  pay  increased 
a.t  much  as  $30  a  month      These  changes  are  the  result  of  pro- 


tracted negotiations  with  the  officers  of  the  road  and  will  take 
effect  as  from  December  1,  1909.  Clerks,  checkers,  dining  car 
conductors  and  numerous  other  classes  of  employees  will  have 
two  weeks'   vacation   annually   with  pay. 


Threatened  Strike  on  the  Pennsylvania. 

Following  the  conference  last  week  between  General  Manager 
Myers  and  the  representatives  of  the  conductors  and  trainmen, 
led  by  Messrs.  Garretson  and  Lee,  as  reported  in  our  issue  of 
the  14th,  page  145,  the  leaders  of  the  employees  gave  out  positive 
statements  that  the  demand  which  they  had  made  was  so  serious 
and  important  that  any  suggestion  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitra- 
tion would  be  rejected.  Reports  were  current  that  a  strike  would 
be  ordered  on  the  night  of  July  15,  the  committee  of  the  em- 
ployees having  held  long  conferences  on  that  day  from  which  no 
news  was  given  out ;  but  no  strike  was  ordered.  The  directors 
of  the  road  met  on  that  day  and  adopted  a  resolution  approving 
the  position  which  had  been  taken  by  the  executive  officers.  Fol- 
lowing this  President  McCrea  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
said : 

"It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  less  hours  of 
labor  demanded  by  the  conductors  and  trainmen,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, what  they  do  demand  is  more  money  for  every  hour  they 
work  than  is  paid  by  other  roads  in  this  territory." 

Calling  attention  to  the  awards  made  on  other  railroads  in  the 
east,  Mr.  McCrea  says :  "These  awards  have  been  accepted  by 
all  other  lines  in  the  eastern  territory,  and  the  trainmen  state 
that  the  rates  are  considered  by  them  as  standard,  and  while  the 
company  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  go  to  the  10-hour  basis, 
and  at  the  same  rate  as  other  lines  have  in  effect  under  these 
arbitration  awards,  it  cannot  concede  the  demand  which  is  now 
made  upon  it  that  it  shall  pay  for  10  hours  of  work  the  same 
amount  of  wages  that  it  now  pays  for  11  or  12  hours  of  work. 

"In  other  words,  reduced  to  a  mileage  basis,  the  contention  of 
the  men  is  that  100  miles,  or  less,  should  constitute  a  day,  figur- 
ing 10  miles  to  the  hour,  and  that  we  should  pay,  for  instance, 
4.04  cents  per  mile  to  conductors  in  through  freight  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  trainmen  and  conductors,  on  the  award  made 
to  them  by  Messrs.  Morrissey  and  Clark  (New  York  Central 
case)  accepted  a  mileage  basis  and  10-hour  day,  at  the  rate  of 
3.63  cents  per  mile  for  similar  runs  The  company  feels  that  the 
demand  of  the  employees  is  unfair,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered other  than  a  penalty  for  former  liberal  treatment.    .   .   ." 

Mr.    Garretson    issued   a   statement    in   which   he   said : 

"All  the  men  insist  upon  is  that  the  code  of  rules  that  obtains 
upon  every  other  road  in  the  country  shall  be  applied  on  the 
Pennsylvania  without  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  wages. 
For  years  it  has  been  the  pride  of  the  Pennsylvania  to  boast  to 
other  roads  that  they  could  dictate  the  wages  of  their  employees 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  served,  and  they  were  able 
for  years  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  this  position  by  the  regu- 
lar issuance  of  so-called  voluntary  increases,  and  no  greater 
misnomer  was  ever  employed  to  describe  such  increases  than  the 
word  voluntary. 

"The  student  of  conditions  would  invariably  notice  that 
such  voluntary  increases  were  always  granted  when  the  rum- 
ble of  the  feet  of  an  approaching  grievance  committee  was 
heard.  Such  increases,  invariably  given  on  the  percentage  basis, 
widened  the  difference  in  rates  which  existed  all  over  the  line 
between  similar  classes  of  service  or  on  different  rims  on  the 
same  portions  of  the  territory,  but  they  served  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  devised,  namely,  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  employees  from  the  fact  that  the  conditions  under  which 
they  served  the  company  were  less  remunerative  even  with  a 
comparatively  higher  rate  of  pay  than  those  which  obtained  on 
surrounding  lines." 

On  Saturday  it  was  aiuiounced  that  there  had  been  some 
misimtlerstanding ;  that  on  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburg  the  com- 
pany had  given  the  employees  substantially  what  ihoy  asked  for, 
and  that  another  conference  would  be  held  on  Monday  at  11 
o'clock,  though  the  representatives  of  the  company  said  that 
there   would   be   no»liing   new   to  offer  at   that  conference.     The 
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company  m  ilu-  mciinimo  w.is  m.ikiiin  extensive  prcparalioni 
for  ;i  jidsmIiIc  strike;  Icm|n>rary  IoiIk'Hk  <|iiarUTs  were  lixc<I  up 
at  the  priiu-ipal  teiiniiials  and  the  loi-.il  aiitlmi  itics  were  lailcil 
on  at  many  places  to  swear  in  additional  policemen,  i'lie  tlioti- 
.sand  police  in  the  employ  of  the  company  were  mol)ili/:e<l,  and 
the  men  in  the  large  shops  of  the  company  were  notified  thai 
they  minht  he  wanted  as  guards  and  were  a^ked  to  say  what 
place  they  would  like  to  lake  in  case  it  hecame  necessary  to 
protect  the  company's  property.  Au  oHicer  on  the  lines  west  of 
I'ittshurKli  told  .1  reporter  that  it  was  stirprisinKly  easy  to  find 
new   trainmen. 

On  Monday  evening  the  company  issued  a  statement  to  the 
efTect  that  the  men  had  accepted  the  Rcncral  manager's  propo- 
sition, which  in  effect  was  that  "the  company  would  put  into 
cflfect  working  conditions,  including  a  minimum  d.iy  as  dcfaileil 
in  the  New  York  Central  award,  leaving  the  company's  high 
rates  stand,  hut  not  increasing  them  by  making  the  lO-hour  day 
apply  to  the  rates  which  were  made  to  fit  an  11  an<l  12-hour 
day."  This  rather  incomplete  statement  was  not  much  illu- 
minated by  the  statements  given  out  by  the  representatives  of 
the  employees,  but  according  to  the  Philadell>liia  Press  the  re- 
sult of  the  conference  was  as  follows: 

The  terms  of  scttlcnenl   li.-ivc  tlie  Niw  York  Central  award  as  a  basis. 

Tlic  company  is  to  make  a  change  in  the  working  conditions,  changinK 
irom  the  "trip"  system  of  pay  to  the  "mileage"  system. 

Men  now  holding  high-pny  runs  arc  to  be  protected. 

.\  minimum  of  10  hours  as  a  day's  work  is  to  be  established  and  the 
short  trip  minimum  of  six  hours  is  to  be  abolished. 

Men  arc  guaranteed  26  days'  work  a  month. 

The  :i;on  assert  the  settlement  was  due  to  the  clearing  up  of  misunder- 
standings. 

The  company  asserts  it  has  made  no  concessions  other  than  those  offered 
six  weeks  ago;  that  what  the  men  wanted  was  $4.04  for  a  minimum  day  of 
10  hours  (for  freight  conductors),  and   and  what  they  got  was  $3.63. 

The  men  point  to  I'rcsitU-nt  McCrca's  statement  issued  on  Friday  as 
proving  that  the  company  misunderstood  the  demands.  They  declare  the 
only  concession  granted  by  them  was  on  the  amount  of  pay  for  overtime, 
in  which  they  accepted  37  cents  an  hour,  instead  of  40  cents. 

Mr.  Garretson  went  home  on  Monday  and  Mr.  Lee  on  Tues- 
day, leaving  the  local  committees  to  continue  negotiations  about 
details,  which,  it  was  said,  might  take  from  three  days  to  a  week. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  essential  ditlcrences  are  settled, 
but  on  what  basis  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  until  a  fuller 
statement  shall  be  issued  by  the  parties  interested. 

On  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  the  tension  seems  to  have  been 
relieved,  but  no  definite  results  are  given  out. 


Strike  of  Trainmen  on  the   Grand  Trunk. 

The  long  pending  negotiations  between  the  officers  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  representatives  of  the  conductors  and 
trainmen  of  the  road  were  brought  suddenly  to  an  end  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  July  18,  by  a  strike  which  at  once  stopped 
freight  traffic  almost  completely  throughout  the  company's  lines. 
On  Tuesday  through  passenger  trains  were  run  with  very  few 
exceptions,  though  in  many  cases  behind  time,  but  many  local 
passenger  trains  were  omitted  and  only  a  very  few  freight 
trains  were  run.  The  strike  included  the  Central  Vermont 
through  to  New  London,  Conn.,  and  also  the  trainmen  of  the 
Wabash  who  run  over  the  Grand  Trunk  tracks  between  Detroit 
and  St.  Thomas.  The  only  place  from  which  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  passenger  traffic  was  reported  was  on  the  Central  Ver- 
mont south  of  Brattleboro.  It  appears  that  the  company  had 
engaged  considerable  numbers  of  new  men  and  an  order  was  at 
once  issued  closing  the  principal  shops.  President  Hays  on 
Tuesday  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said  : 

"Messrs.  Berry  and  Murdock,  with  a  committee,  met  the  of- 
ficers of  the  company  and  advised  that  they  had  received  the 
authority^  of  a  large  majority  of  our  trainmen  to  order  a  strike 
in  the  event  a  settlement  was  not  reached  with  the  company. 
A  general  discussion  of  the  situation  took  place,  during  which 
we  advised  them  that  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  do  more 
than  had  been  offered  in  our  former  proposition,  gi\ing  the 
men  an  increase  of  approximately  J8  per  cent,  with  the  further 
promise  that  they  should  be  given  the  same  standard  rate  of 
pay  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  as  soon  as  the  Grand  Trunk,  through 
its  relation  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  is  in  a  position  to 
participate  in  the  higher  rates  obtaining  on  traffic  in  the  North- 
west, *  *  *  It  was  explained  that  if  there  was  any  question 
of  indefiniteness  as  to  the  date  when  the  standardization  was 
to  take  effect  we  would  agree  that  it  should  be  not  later  than 
January  1,  1913,  or  earlier  if  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, upon  hearing  the  facts  in  the  case,  should  so  determine. 


"  riiiii  was  not  considered  satisfactory,  and  the  conference 
was  ailjourncd  until  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  handed  the 
schedule  of  rales  of  pay  and  rules  which  are  practically  the 
easlern  «taiidaril.  r<i  this  reply  was  made  that  we  (ould  do 
no  belter  than  what  had  already  been  offered,  and  we  had  no 
I'urtlier  propositir)ns  to  make. 

'Should  a  strike  be  ordered  wc  feel  confident  that  it  will  be 
fr.und  that  many  of  the  employees  of  the  company  in  th<:  train 
service  will  disregard  such  strike  and  will  continue  service  with 
the  company.  We  have  a  large  number  of  applications  from 
other  parties  ilesirous  of  obtaining  employment,  and  shall  also 
recruit  largely  from  our  own  forces  in  other  departments. 

"In  the  meantime  wc  shall  make  effective  the  rules  and  rates 
of  pay  offered  the  employees.  Pending  settlement  of  matters  all 
shops  on  ihe  system  will  be  closed, 

"We  have  rione  the  best  we  c.in,  having  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  shareholders  and  of  the  men  themselves.  We  have  of- 
fered substantial  increases  in  wages,  i'or  instance,  we  give  con- 
ductors between  Montreal  and  Portland  an  increase  from  $110 
to  ?i;J5;  between  Montreal  and  Brockville  from  $90  to  $140  a 
month;  between  Montreal  and  Toronto  from  $110  to  $110,  and 
baggagemen  from  $70  to  $8.j,  and  brakemen  from  $00  to  $60 
to  $80.  *  *  *  When  I  put  this  to  the  men  I  said,  further, 
that  this  was  a  large  increase,  but  that  if  they  did  not  think 
it  satisfactory  there  was  still  another  alternative.  I  said  I  was 
willing,  in  such  case,  to  go  to  the  arbitration  of  a  board  of 
expert  railway  men  as  to  whether  or  not  the  proposition  was 
fair,  and  would  be  willing  to  abide  by  their  decision, 

"I'lirthcr,  I  said  to  the  representatives  of  the  men:  Suppose 
a  strike  is  brought  on,  with  all  its  disturbance  of  conditions  and 
business ;  what  shall  we  do  eventually  but  settle  it  as  1  have  pro- 
posed? You  will  have  displaced  a  great  many  men,  created 
great  losses  all  over,  and  got  no  further  ahead.  But  they  re- 
fused to  listen  to  this." 

Vice-President  Murdock,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Trainmen, 
replying  to  the  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Hays,  said :  "This  put- 
ting up  a  poor  face  to  the  public  is  about  played  out.  During 
the  last  10  years  the  company  has  taken  over  $36,000,000  out  of 
revenue  and  used  it  on  improvements  which  should  have  come 
out  of  capital  account.  No  other  road  in  the  country  has  done 
this  so  far  as  1  know,  and  we  feel  that  some  of  those  millions 
should  have  been  directed  toward  the  pockets  of  the  men." 

Mr,  Murdock  went  on  to  name  many  instances  in  which  the 
rate  offered  by  the  road  was  lower  than  that  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Conciliation  which  had  consid- 
ered the  controversy  between  the  road  and  the  men  and  had 
made  a  report  a  week  or  two  since.  He  also  said  that  the 
brotherhoods  had  proposed  a  temporary  adjustment  to  last  until 
next  January  1,  which  had  not  been  accepted.  When  asked  as 
to  the  power  of  the  brotherhoods,  he  said  that  they  had 
$1,000,000  to  keep  the  strike  going,  and  that  striking  conductors 
would  receive  from  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  $50  a 
month,  and  brakemen  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train- 
men $35  a  month. 

The  Central  Vermont  sent  an  appeal  to  the  federal  mediators 
at  Washington,  and  they — Messrs.  Knapp  and  Neill — sent  a  tele- 
gram to  Mr.  Murdock,  but  he  replied  that  there  was  small  hope 
for  settlement  and  that  the  men  would  stop  work  that  evening. 


Strike   on   the   Northeastern   of   England. 

Press  despatches  of  July  19  report  a  strike  of  employees  on 
the  Northeastern  Railway  of  England,  No  notice  had  been  given. 
The  men  say  that  the  strike  is  a  "protest  against  the  generally 
tyrannical  methods  of  the  officers."  The  strike  began  at  New- 
castle, where  3,000  employees  left  work  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday 
night. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Picture, 
[Letter  in  New   York  Evening   Post.] 

Let  US  praise  the  bridge  which  carried  us  safely  over.  For 
more  than  20  years  I  held  an  annual  commutation  ticket  between 
New  York  and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  [on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, 31  miles],  which  cost  me  $85  for  a  ride  of  60  miles  to  and 
fro,  at  about  25  cents  a  day,  and  I  have  been  a  passenger  on  that 
road  for  more  than  60  years  and  have  never  once  met  with  an 
accident  or  seen  a  passenger  injured.     I  will  venture  to  say  the 
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cars  are  at  least  as  fine  as  those  of  any  other  road  out  of  New- 
York.  For  more  than  half  a  century  this  annual  commutation  of 
$85  has  been  maintained  and  the  towns  along  the  road  have  been 
built  up  by  it.  At  last,  through  the  increasing  price  of  material 
and  of  labor,  and  the  wages  of  employees,  in  order  to  maintain 
its  reputation  for  safety  and  its  high  state  of  efficiency,  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  for  the  first  time  in  over  60  years  to  raise 
its  commutation  rates.     ... 


New    York    City    Freight    Terminals. 

A  plan  for  a  joint  freight  terminal  in  New  York  City  was 
submitted  to  Mayor  Gaynor  last  week  by  Calvin  Tomkins,  com- 
missioner of  docks.  The  plan  provides  for  a  system  of  yards, 
docks  and  storehouses  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  Island. 

The  New  York  Central  now  has  yards  near  Sixtieth  street 
and  Thirtieth  street,  connected  by  surface  tracks  on  Eleventh 
avenue.  The  new  plan  is  to  build  a  four-track  elevated  rail- 
way along  the  water  front  between  these  yards,  and  perhaps 
extending  further  south.  This  railway,  which  will  not  carry 
passengers,  will  have  track  connection  with  double-deck  piers, 
provided  with  freight  handling  machinery  and  switching  tracks, 
each  pier  for  the  use  of  one  railway  company  or  a  group  of 
them.  It  will  also  connect  with  buildings  extending  from  the 
water  front  back  to  Eleventh  avenue.  The  lower  floors  of 
these  buildings  will  be  provided  with  tracks,  and  the  upper 
floors  will  be  used  for  storage,  etc.  This  scheme  would  require 
a  classification  and  l.  c.  l.  yard,  which  would  be  at  Fortieth 
street,  and  would   connect  with   docks   for  car    floats. 

Mr.  Tomkins  proposes  a  terminal  company  in  which  the  roads 
terminating  in  New  York  City  and  on  the  New  Jersey  shore 
of  the  Hudson  river  would  be  stockholders.  Each  company 
would  pay  to  the  terminal  company  a  proportionate  rental.  The 
roads  would  receive  the  use  of  the  docks,  tracks,  etc.,  and  the 
two  lower  floors  of  the  terminal  buildings,  and  would  them- 
selves arrange  for  the  sub-letting  of  the  upper  floors  of  the 
buildings,  at  uniform  rates,  to  industrials.  The  city  would  ac- 
quire the  necessary  property  and  build  the  elevated  railway, 
docks  and  buildmgs,  the  railway  companies  guaranteeing  that 
the  rental  they  paid  the  terminal  company  would  be  enough  to 
cover  interest  and  an  amortization  fund  for  the  bonds  by  the 
sale  of  which  the  city  would  get  money  to  pay  for  the  im- 
provements.    The  cost  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000. 


MEETINGS    AND   CONVENTIONS. 

The   fotlotving    itst   giz'es   names    of   secretaries,    dates   of    next    or    regular 
nectings,  and  places  of  meeting. 


Monorail  Accident. 

The  monorail  line  which  has  been  under  construction  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Hronx,  New  York  City,  for  several  months 
past  was  last  week  so  far  completed  that,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, the  company  started  out  to  carry  a  carload  of  passengers 
from  Bartow  station  (on  the  Harlem  River  branch  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford)  to  City  Island — which  is  the 
length  of  the  road  -but  the  car  had  reached  a  speed  of  only 
20  miles  an  hour  before  it  was  overturned  at  a  curve,  because, 
apparently,  of  a  new  and  insecure  roadbed  or  else  of  insufficient 
strength  in  the  structure  which  steadies  the  cars  at  the  top. 
The  overhead  structure  did  not  entirely  give  way  and  the  car 
was  therefore  prevented  from  falling  completely  over,  but  about 
20  of  the  100  passengers  were  injured.  One  of  the  injured  was 
H.  H.  Tunis,  designer  of  the  road,  who  was  acting  as  motor- 
man.  The  i)roprictr)rs  of  the  road  say  that  they  will  soon  have 
it  running  in  good  order. 


International    Assoc  ation    for   the    Prevention    of    Smoke. 

.At  the  rcieiit  convention  at  Minneapolis,  Minn,  R.  S.  Riley, 
president  of  the  American  Ship  Windlass  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
rcail  an  instructive  paper  on  "Taylor  Stokers  and  Steam  Boiler 
Efficiency,"  in  which  he  showed  by  numerous  illustrations  the 
principles  of  construction  and  operation  in  their  relation  to  in- 
creased efficiency. 


American    Street   and    Interurban    Railway    Association. 

Convention  I'.ullctin,  No.  2,  just  issued  by  the  secretary-treas- 
urer, H.  C.  Doncckcr,  gives  information  regarding  hotel  rates, 
locations,  reservations,  etc.,  for  the  convention,  to  be  held  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J..  October  10-11.  I!II0. 


.\iR  Brake  .Association. — F.  M.  Nellis.  53  State  St.,  B-^ston,  Mass. 
-American   .Association   of   Demurrage  Officers. — A.   G.  Thotnason,  Scran- 
ton,    Pa. 
.American  Association  of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents. — C.  M. 

Burt,   Boston,  Mass. ;   next  meeting,   St.  Paul,  Minn. 
American    Assoc,    of    Local    Freight    Agents'    Ass'n. — G.    W.    Dennison, 

Penna.    Co.,    Toledo,    Ohio. 
.American     .Ass'n    of    Railroad    SuPERtNTENOENTS. — O.     G.    Fetter,    Carew 

nidg..    Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
American  Railway  .Association. — W.  F.  Allen.  24  Park  Place.  New  York. 
.American   Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.  W.,  Chicago;  Oct.  18;  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maint.  of  Way  .Ass'n. — E.  H.  Fritch, 

Monadnock   Bldg.,   Chicago. 
.American  Railway  Industrial  Association. — G.  L.  Stewart,  St.  L.  S.  W. 

Ry.,  St.  Louis. 
.American    Railway   Master   Mechanics'  Association. — J.   W.   Taylor,  Old 

Colony   Building,  Chicago. 
.American   Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — O.  T.  Harroun,  Bloom- 

ington.  111. 
American   Society    for  Testing   Materials. — Prof.    Edgar  Marburg,   Univ- 

of  Pa.,  Philadelphia. 
-\merican    Society   of   Civil   Engineers. — C.   W.    Hunt,    220   W.    57th    St., 

X.   Y. ;  1st  and  8d  Wed.,  except  July  and  August;  New  York. 
American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29   W. 

29th  St.,  N.  Y.;  2d  Tues.;  New  York. 
-American    Street    and  Interurban    Railway   Ass'n. — H.    C.    Donecker,   29 

W.   39th    St.,   New   York;   Oct.    1014;    .Atlantic   City. 
.Association  of  Am.   Ry.  Accounting  Officers. — C.  G.   Phillips,   143   Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago. 
.AssicATioN  or  Railway  Ciaim  Agents. — E.  H.  Hemus,  .A.,  T.  &  S.  F.,  To- 

peka,  Kan. 
.Association  of   Railway  Telegraph   Superintendents. — P.   W.    Drew.   135 

-Adams  St..  Chicago;  June  19,  1911;   Boston. 

.AsitOCIATlON     OF     TrANSPORTATIO.N     AND     CaR     ACCOUNTING     OFFICERS.— G.     P. 

Conard,   24    Park  Place,  New  York. 
Buffalo  Transportation    Club. — J.    N.    Sells,   Buffalo. 
Canadian    Railway    Club. — James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry..    Montreal, 

Que.:   1st  Tues.   in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.:    Montreal. 
Canadian    Society    of   Civil    Engineers. — Clement    H.    McLeod,    Montreal 

Que.;    Thursdays;    Montreal. 
Car    Foreman's    .Associvtion    cf   Chicago. — .Aaron    Kline,    841    North    50th 

Co-rt,   C'liicaen:    2d    Mond.iv    in    month:    Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  A'ought,  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day in   January,   March,   May.   Sept.  and   Nov.;   Buffalo. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Pennsylvania. — E.  R.  Dasher.  Box  704.  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
Engineers'  Society   of  Western   Pennsylvania. — E.    K.   Hiles,  803   Fulton 

Building,    Pittsburgh;    1st  and  3d  Tuesday;    Pittsburgh. 
Freioht  Claim   .Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.  R.R., 

Richmond.    Va. 
General  Superintendents'  Ass'n   of  Chicago. — H.  D.  Judson,  209  Adams 

St.,   Chicago;   Wednesday   preceding  3d  Thursday;   Chicago. 
International  Ma.ster  Boiler  Makers'  .Association. — Harry  D.  A'ought.  96 

Liberty  St..  New  York. 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — D.   B.   Sebastian,  La  Salle   St. 

Station.  Chicago. 
International    Railway    General    Foremen's   Association. — L.    H.    Bryan, 

D.  &  I.   R.   Ry.,  Two  Harbors.  Minn. 
International   Railway   Master    Blacksmiths'   .Ass'n. — .A.    L.   Woodworth, 

Lima,  Ohio;    Aug.   16-18;    Detroit,   Mich. 
International  Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11    Brussels. 
lowA  Railway  Club. — W.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Sd 

Friday   in   month,  except  jfuly   and   August;    Des   Moines. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  ex.  June,  July,   Aug.   and  Sept.;   Boston. 
New  York   Railroad  Club. — H.    D.   Voiight,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  Sd 

Friday  in  month,  except   June,  July   and   August;   New  York. 
North-West  Railway  Club. — T.  W.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;  1st  Tues. 

after  2d.   Mon.,  ex.  June,  July.  .August:   St.  Paul  and  Minn. 
NoRTiiiRN    Railway    Club. — C.    L.   Kennedy,  C,   M.   &   St.    P.,    Duluth:    4th 

Saturday;   Duluth,  Minn. 
Omaha    Railway   Club. — A.   H.   Christiansen,  Barker  BIk.;   2d  Wed. 
Rmlway    Club    of    Kansas    City.— C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City:  Sd  Friday  in  month:   Kansas  City. 
Railway   Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  4th  Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  .August:   Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  .Association, — C.  C.  Rosenberg.  12  North  Linden  St..  Beth- 
lehem,  Pa.;   annual,   Oct.   11;   Richmond.  \'a. 
Railway    S'keepf.rs'   Ass'n. — J.    P.    Murphy.   Box   C,   Collinwood.   O. 
Rtciimond   Railroad  Club. — F.    O.    Robinson:   2d   Monday;    Richmond. 
Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  .Ass'n. — Walter  t.  Emery,  P.  &  P. 

U.    Ry.,   Peoria,   111.;    annual,   Sept.   ISlC;   Chicago. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Club.-  R.    W.    Frauciulial,    I'liion    Staiion,    St.    Louis, 

Mo.;  ad  Friiliiv  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  .Aug.;  St.  Louis. 
SociEiv  OK  Railway  Financial  Officers. — C.  Nvquist,  La  Salle  St.  Station, 

Chicago;   Oct.   25  ami  26;   Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 
Southern    Association   of  Car  Service  Officers.  —  E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.   R.   Ry.,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  annual,  Oct.  20;   .Atlanta. 
SofTHEkK    &   Southwestern    R.R.    Club. — A.    J.    Merrill.    Prudential    Bldg., 

Atlanta;  8d  Thurs.,  Jan.,  Mar.,  July,  Sept.  and  Nov.;  Atlanta. 
'Irapfic  Ci.i'b  op  Niw   Vdhk.     C.   A.  Swoi>c.  290  Broadway.  New  York;  last 

Tutiday   in   month,  except   June.  July  and   .August;    New   York. 
Traih    I)K;pATCMrR»'  Ass'n  of  America. — J.   F.   M.ickie,  7042  Stewart   Ave., 

Chicago. 
Transimiktai  ion    Club    of    Toledo. — L.    G.    Macoinber,    Woolscn    Spice    Co., 

r,.lrd.i 
Traveiino   Engineers'  .Association, — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &   M.   R.. 

East    Buffalo;  annual  meeling;   Aug.    IfllO;   Niagara   Falls,  Oni. 
Wr.sTKN  Canada   Railway  liiu.    W.   H.   Rosrvear,  V.  O.   Box   1707,  Win- 
nipeg; Sd   Monday,  except  June,  July  and  .August;  Winnipeg. 
Western  .'^llrlETY  or  Kslinpebs. — J.  II.  warder,  Mmiadnock  llldij.,  Chicigo; 

Wednesdays,  except   July   and   August;   Chicagn. 
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Qlrufftr   Ncuu%. 

TravcliiiK  lecturers  wlu>  will  iiistitut  luiim-rs  how  to  rnisc 
hoRS  nrc  now  going  over  the  lines  of  the  St.  I.oiiis  SoiilhwcHlcrn 
in    Texas. 

The  Legislature  uf  Texas  has  jusl  coiivcne<l  in  a  speeial  ses- 
sion and  the  governor  of  the  state  proposes  to  lay  before  it  a 
proposal  to  reduce  passenger  fares  generally  from  three  cents 
a  mill'  to  two  eents. 

The  Attorney-Ciineral  of  Indiana  has  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  a  petition  to  he  allowed  to  inlcr- 
vcne  in  the  suit  of  the  Stale  of  Oklahoma  to  compel  a  reduction 
in  the  rates  for  upper  berths  in  sleeping  cars.  The  Indiana 
petition  presents  a  long  list  of  routes  on  which  the  sum  of  $1 
for  upper  berths  is  declared  to  be  a  reasonable  rate. 

Shippers  in  the  North  River  territory  arc  preparing  t()  present 
claims  agjjriKating  $.">(i(t,OOU  for  over-charges  on  shipments  made 
during  the  past  two  months  on  the  tariffs  which  have  lately  been 
declared  by  the  Intirstate  Commerce  Commission  'o  be  excess- 
i\t.  The  rates  referred  to  are  those  which  were  adjudicated  in 
the  Huruham-Ihuiiia-.Munger  act  in  which  the  decision  of  the 
to'nmissicn  \\;is  sustained  by  the  supreme  court. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  met  in  Chicago  on 
July  12,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  H.  C.  Barlow,  traflic  director 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  decided  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  effect  on  freight  rates  of  the  ownership 
by  railways  of  water  transportation  lines  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Barlow  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
ownership  of  the  boat  lines  by  the  raihvays  is  eliminating  water 
competition  and  that  to  tliis  is  due  the  fact  that  the  margins 
between  the  all-rail  and  the  lake-and-rail  rates  between  Chicago 
and   the  East  are  being  reduced. 

Representatives  of  commuters  residing  on  the  line  of  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  in  New  Jersey  have  complained  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  the  principal  defense  made 
by  the  New  Jersey  railways,  when  questioneil  last  week  at  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  increases  which  have  been  made  in  commuta- 
tion rates,  does  not  apply  on  the  West  Shore.  This  defense 
was  that  very  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  im- 
proving the  railways  in  order  to  enable  them  to  accommodate 
the  suburban  tratTic.  On  the  West  Shore  very  few  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  Moreover,  the  suburban  territory  on 
the  West  Shore  is  "peculiarly  dedicated  to  the  homes  of  people 
of  fixed  and  small  incomes." 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  announces  that  after 
July  23  passengers  riding  on  mileage  tickets  to  or  from  New 
York  will  be  required  to  surrender  two  extra  coupons,  this  addi- 
tion of  four  cents  being  made  to  provide  for  a  terminal  charge. 
This  terminal  charge,  presumably  added  because  of  the  increased 
expense  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  Grand  Central  terini- 
nal.  appears  to  have  been  the  reason  for  an  increase  of  five  cents 
in  single  trip  tickets  which  was  made  a  few  weeks  since.  The 
changes  in  the  column  of  distances  in  the  time-tables  which  were 
made  about  that  time  and  which  were  quickly  corrected,  appear 
to  have  been  due  to  this  same  cause,  or,  rather,  due  to  the  blunder 
of  someone  in  assuming  that  constructive  miles,  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  rates,  were  the  same  as  actual  miles. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing as  a  result  of  conferences  with  traffic  managers  of  all  roads 
east  of  Chicago  and  north  of  the  Potomac:  "it  being  under- 
stood that  the  commission  would  exercise  its  authority  under 
the  new  law  and  suspend  all  general  and  important  rate  advances 
made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  revenue,  the  principal  car- 
riers in  official  classifications  territory  through  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  proposed  to-day  to  voluntarily  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  such  advanced  rates  until  November 
1,  and  arrangement  to  that  effect  was  made  after  a  conference 
with  the  commission.  This  will  not  delay  investigation  and  deci- 
sion as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposed  advances,  but  will 
obviate  the  necessity  at  this  time  for  numerous  suspension 
orders  which  otherwise  would  be  made." 

This  week's  bulletin  of  rate  changes  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  shows  an 
unusually  large  number  of  advances  in  freight  rates  to  take  ef- 
fect August  10th  to  15th.  An  advance  in  carload  rates  of 
one   cent   per    100   lbs.   is   generally   made   on   gram   and   grain 


|.r...hniH  l«iwc«n  point*  in  .New  \  ork  by  the  roads  in  the  New 
York  (  riilral  and  Kric  syntcms,  also  by  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
Lnckawaniia,  the  lltilTalo,  Rochester  &  I'lttsburgh,  and  many 
others.  Rales  on  numerous  low-grade  commodities  are  advanced 
in  amounlH  r.-inging  from  a  quarter  of  a  cent  to  twfj  cents 
per  100  llm.  The  taking  effect  of  some  of  these  rates,  as  well 
as  r.itcs  published  lo  take  effect  /Xugust  first,  may  be  suspended 
(by  the  ro.ids)  on  account  of  the  relation  which  they  bear  to 
rates  applying  to  interstate  commerce  and  published  to  take  ef- 
fect at  the  same  time,  which  rates  have  been  indefinitely  sus- 
pended by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pending  inves- 
tigation. The  Public  Service  Commission  is  not  empowered,  as 
is  the  Interstate  Commission,  to  suspend  rate  advances. 

A  conference  was  held  in  Chicago  last  week  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  officers  of 
the  transcontinental  radways  lo  consider  what  methofl  shall  be 
used  in  checking  the  accounts  of  these  roads  so  as  to  deter- 
mine what  will  be  the  effect  on  their  revenues  of  the  reductions 
in  rates  which  the  commission  outlined  in  its  recent  opinions 
in  the  transcontinental  freight  rate  cases.  The  commission  was 
represented  by  John  II.  Marble,  one  of  its  attorneys;  J.  M. 
Jones,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  tariffs,  and  Charles  .A.  Lutz,  chief 
examiner  of  accounts.  The  commission  in  its  opinion  suggested 
that  the  estimate  of  how  much  the  railways'  earnings  should 
be  reduced  should  be  based  on  a  comparison  of  their  actual 
earnings  from  traffic  in  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, with  what  their  earnings  would  have  been  under  the 
rates  which  it  suggested.  Representatives  of  the  railways 
pointed  out  that  this  method  would  be  unsatisfactory  because, 
as  shippers  expect  reductions  in  rates  to  be  made  October  1, 
they  naturally  will  ship  as  little  freight  as  possible  until  the 
lower  rates  go  into  effect.  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  to  compute  the  probable  reduction  in  earnings  on  the 
basis  of  freight  already  carried  in  past  months.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  leave  to  the  commission  the  selection  of  the  months 
whose  business  shall  be  used  as  the  basis  of  computation. 

The  Shippers  and  Receivers'  Association  of  Cincinnati  has 
applied  to  the  federal  court  for  a  mandatory  injunction  to  com- 
pel the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  annul  its  recent 
order  in  the  case  of  rates  from  Cincinnati  south,  reopen  the 
hearing  and  give  another  decision.  The  rates  to  which  objec- 
tion is  made  were  to  take  effect  July  15.  One  of  the  questions 
which  plaintiffs  desire  to  settle  is  that  of  the  right  of  the  com- 
mission to  consider  the  earnings  of  a  group  of  roads  when  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  the  rates  on  a  single  road  in  the  group 
are  excessive.  Rates  from  the  Middle  West  to  the  Southeast 
as  compared  with  the  rates  from  the  seaboard  to  the  same  terri- 
tory have  been  a  bone  of  contention  for  25  years,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  shippers  claiming  to  lose  great  volumes  of  business 
annually  on  account  of  the  discrimination.  The  bulk  of  the 
business  between  Cincinnati  and  Chattanooga  is  done  by  the 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Te-xas  Pacific,  which,  it  was  shown, 
earns  $26,000  per  mile  of  road.  This  fact  was  cited  by  the 
shippers  to  show  that  the  rates  could  be  reduced  materially 
without  endangering  a  fair  return  to  the  road.  The  commis- 
sion, in  its  decision,  admitted  that  the  road  in  question  would 
not  suffer  from  the  reduction  in  rates  asked  for  by  the  com- 
plainants, but  it  insisted  that  if  such  reduction  were  to  be  made 
it  would  be  unfair  to  the  other  roads  which  were  not  enjoying 
such  large  earnings  and  which  were  roundabout  routes  between 
the  same  points.  It  is  insisted  by  the  shippers  that  the  commis- 
sion did  not  have  the  power  to  take  this  into  consideration. 

H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  who,  with  other  firms,  have 
protested  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  a 
large  increase  in  the  rates  on  milk  from  northern  New  England 
to  Boston,  over  the  Boston  &  Maine,  present  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  enjoyed  the  same  rates  constantly  since 
lSo6.  These  are  based  on  a  price  of  $100  a  car  a  mile  a  year. 
Jn  the  beginning,  the  firm  supplied  the  cars  itself  in  order  to 
develop  the  business,  spending  about  $15,000  for  each  carload 
developed;  and  it  continues  to  furnish  the  cars.  On  the  Boston 
&  Maine  the  firm  now  has  21  car  lines.  Besides  furnishing  the 
cars,  the  Messrs.  Hood  have  built  the  terminal  depots,  icing 
houses  and  creameries.  The  other  roads  have  adopted  a  system 
like  that  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
farmers  receive  for  their  milk  higher  prices  than  are  paid  else- 
where in  the  countO",  except  at  a  few   points  in  California  and 
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in  the  southern  states;  while  at  the  same  time  the  retail  price 
of  milk  has  been  lower  in  Boston  than  in  other  large  cities. 
It  is  declared  that  the  system  has  been  protitable  to  the  rail- 
way companies.  The  proposed  new  rates  average  about  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  old.  The  Hood  company  declares  that 
in  the  year  ending  Peb.  1,  1910,  the  average  profit  on  milk  sold 
at  retail  was  2.5  mills  per  quart,  and  the  total  profit  of  the 
company  was  less  than  1.1  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  value  of 


authority  to  take  leases  of  certain  lines  in  New  Hampshire 
agreed  that  rates  on  the  leased  lines  should  not  be  raised  above 
those  in  existence  on  August  1,  1883. 

Car  Surpluses   and   Shortages. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways   of   the   American   Railway   Association,   in  presenting 


Date 

Group  *1. — July  6. 

-    -July  6, 

-July  6, 

-July  6, 

-July  6, 

-July  6, 

-July  6, 

-July  6, 

-July  6, 

-July  6, 

-July  6. 


1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 


Grand  total  156 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages. 


-  Surpluses- 
Coal, 

^ 

^ 

-Shortages — 
Coal, 

^ 

Nu.   of 

gondola 

Other 

gondola 

Other 

roads. 

Box. 

Flat. 

and  hopper. 

kinds. 

Total. 

Box. 

Flat. 

and  hopper. 

kinds. 

Total. 

8 

126 

7 

917 

93 

1,143 

58 

134 

0 

0 

212 

23 

11,891 

140 

15,205 

13,466 

40,702 

7 

1 

8 

3 

14 

24 

20,911 

598 

8,519 

3,304 

33,332 

0 

116 

0 

193 

308 

10 

2,956 

3 

415 

1,877 

5.251 

27 

160 

0 

0 

187 

20 

2,977 

216 

1,670 

1,265 

6,12S 

0 

25 

6 

0 

81 

20 

7,294 

676 

2,273 

6,029 

16.272 

16 

2 

1 

100 

119 

3 

1,079 

128 

106 

627 

1.940 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

7,338 

343 

4,659 

3,127 

15,467 

0 

1 

8 

2 

11 

12 

1,880 

347 

186 

931 

3,344 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

18 

5,647 

1,038 

2.810 

6,433 

15.928 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

2,979 

345 

15 

978 

3,417 

0 

55 

0 

10 

65 

65,078  3,841  86,775  38,130        143.824 


20 


308 


959 


•Group  1  is  composed  of  New  England  lines:  Group  2 — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  3 — Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Western  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  4 — West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;  Group  5 — Kentucky.  Tennes- 
see, Mississippi.  .Alabama.  Georgia  and  Florida  lines;  Group  6 — Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  North  and  South  Dakota  lines;  Group  7 — Mon- 
tana, Wyoming  and  Nebraska  lines;  Group  S — Kansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  .Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;  Group  9 — Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico 
lines;    Group   10 — Oregon,   Idaho,  California  and  .Arizona  lines;    Group   11 — Canadian  lines. 


the  milk  (two  iigures  which  to  be  consistent  need  to  be  ex- 
plained). In  the  computation  here  presented,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation averages  4  cents  on  each  can  of  8V3  quarts.  The 
petition   further   states   that   the    Boston   &   Maine,   in   securing 


statistical  bulletin   No.  75,  giving  a  summary  of  car  shortages 
and    surpluses   by  groups    from   February    17,   1909,   to  July   6, 
1910,  says; 
"There  was  a  reaction  in  the  car  situation  since  the  last  bul- 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages  in    1907,    1908.    1909  and    1910. 


July 


I'.iio. 
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Ki'.l 


Icdii,  .iiiil  (III-  MirpliLs  .sli<i\\!<  ;iii  uuriMsc  >if  IM,|H<I  cam,  l)rin|{- 
iiiK  llu-  toial  In  1I.'1.>'<JI,  tlu-  laiKiM  I'lKiiri-  siiia-  AukuiI,  l!K)!t. 
Ol  this  iiici'i-asc,  .'i.lGT  arc  box  cars,  !^,Utll  cuul  atxl  K<>ni|i>la  and 
l,(i!'(i  iiiisccllaiii'uus.  In  box  cars  tbi-  iticrcuKC  is  (|iiilc  well  <lis- 
tribiitcci  between  Kfoiips  it  (Central),  I  (North  Atlantic),  10 
(i'acllic)  and  II  ((.anadian).  'I'lic  increase  in  coal  is  almost 
entirely  on  the  soft  coal  roads  lyinn  in  group  2  (Eastern). 

"The  slight  shortages  that  have  been  reported  for  several 
periods  arc  reduced  to  a  total  of  \Kt'.),  which  arc  so  scattered  a> 
to  be  of  no  importance  " 

The  table  gives  surpluses  and  shortages  by  groups  for  the 
latest  period  covered  by  the  report,  and  the  charts  show  tot.il 
surpluses  and  shortages  in  r.»U7,  IHOH,   l!>0!)  and  liliO. 


Drummers'    Deceitful    Devices. 

tiov.  Judson  liartnon's  veto  of  the  "baggage  bill,"  which  was 
recently  passed  by  the  Ohio  legislature,  a  measure  designed  to 
allow  the  transportation  of  freight  as  personal  baggage  on  pas- 
stngor  trains,  lias  called  attention  to  the  attempts  to  enact 
sitnilar  bills  in  other  legislatures  and  in  Congress.  The  fact 
that  such  laws  would  greatly  delay  passenger  trains  through 
forcing  tlicm  to  do  freight  train  business  is  chiefly  responsible 
"r  the  opposition.  The  support  for  the  measure  conies  from 
>mmercial  tra\clers,  who  would  have  the  privilege  of  shipping 
unlimited  i|uaiUitics  of  goods,  to  be  delivered  on  sale,  at  ex- 
press specil  at  extremely  low  rates.  In  addition  to  the  "bag- 
gage bills"  presented  in  state  legislatures  no  less  than  four 
were  introtluced  in  Congress  at  the  last  session.  They  are 
now  hibernating  until  efforts  for  their  passage  can  be  renewed 
when  Congress  meets  again.  There  are  many  ingenious  schemes 
resorted  to  to  ship  merchandise  free  as  baggage.  It  is  no  rare 
thing,  for  instance,  to  hear  someone  asking  in  a  crowded 
waiting  room  if  there  is  anyone  going  to  a  given  point  with- 
out baggage.  When  such  a  person  is  found  the  incjuirer  seeks 
I  >  borrow  his  ticket  to  check  150  lbs.  of  freight. — I'ittsburgli 
i  iiites. 


St.    Louis    Rai  way    Club. 

The  St.  Louis  Railway  Club  will  hold  its  annual  outing  and 
basket  picnic  at  Union,  Mo.,  on  Saturday,  July  23.  The  Rock 
Island  has  tendered  a  complimentary  train  for  the  use  of  the 
members  and  their  families.  The  entertainment  features  are  to 
include  music,  dancing,  games,  bathing  and  tishing,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Union  have  invited  the  members  to  participate  in  the 
grand  barbecue  and  band  festival  which  is  to  be  held  on  that 
dav. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


Coal    Rate    Reduced. 

League  of  Southern  Idaho  Commercial  Clubs  v.  Oregon  Short 
Line  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Cockrell. 

Carload  rates  on  coal  from  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  etc.,  to  cer- 
tain Idaho  points  found  unreasonable  and  lower  rates  prescribed. 
(18  ].  C.  C.  :m^ 


Rates  on    Petroleum    Reduced. 

National  Pelrolcum  Association  et  al.  v.  Missouri  Pacific  et 
al.  National  Refining  Co.  r.  Missouri  Pacific.  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  Lane. 

The  rates  on  petroleum  and  its  products  from  CofFeyville, 
Kan.,  to  Menipiiis,  Tenn.,  found  unreasonable  and  lower  rates 
prescribed.     (18  1.  C.  C,  593.) 


Rates   on    Phosphate    Rock. 

Bash  Fertilizer  Co.  v.  IVabash  et  al.  Opinion  by  Commis- 
sioner Cockrell. 

The  complainant,  manufacturing  commercial  fertilizers  at 
Prairie  Switch,  Ind.,  asks  lower  rates  on  acid  phosphate  from 
P.altimore,  Md.,  liufFalo,  N.  Y.,  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio, 
and  the  Tennessee  fields,  it  is  held  that  lower  rates  should  be 
established  from  HufFalo  and  Washington  Court  House. 

Complainant  asks  for  the  same  rates  on  phosphate  rock  and 
acid  phosphate,  for  transit  privileges,  and  for  reparation,  but 
it  is  held  that  add  phosphate  is  of  higher  grade  than  the  crude 
rock,  and  while  the  carriers  may  rate  them  together  the  commis- 


»ion  m  not  prtp.irrd  lo  onUr  •tiuli  rating  and  complam.iMt  is  not 
entitled  cither  lo  iraiiMt  privilcgcN  or  \<>  rcparati'  n.  (  IM  I.  C. 
C.Wi'i.) 

Subttltutlon   of  Tonnaye   at   Transit   Points. 

Ilcmtcrson  i'->  harkdull  v.  S/  Loui.t,  Iron  Mouniitm  I'r  South- 
ern.    Opinion  by  Lumtnissioncr  Cockrell. 

C<jn)i)lainaiits  .shipments  of  cotton,  uncompressed,  were  de- 
stroyed by  tire  alter  arrival  at  the  compress;  and  petition  seeks 
cither  reparation  of  the  amount  paid  on  the  inbound  expense 
bills  or  an  order  requiring  defendant  to  honor  said  expense 
bills  for  a  reasonable  time  on  new  cotton  for  outbound  mrve- 
inent.     ('omplaint  dismissed.     ( \x  I    <     '      .Ml.; 

Rates   on    Iron    and    Steel. 

Highland  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  v.  l-'andalia  Railroad  el  al.  Opin- 
ion by  Commissioner  Lane. 

Rates  on  various  classes  of  iron  and  steel  from  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  to  Louisville.  Ky.,  (jincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Dayton  not  found 
unreasonable.     (18  I.  C.  C,  601.) 

National  Rolling  Mill  Co.  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern. 
Opinion  by  the  commission. 

Rates  on  bar  iron  from  Vincennes.  Ind..  to  Louisville.  Ky.. 
not  unreasonable.     (18  I.  C.  C,  COl.) 


Delay   Due  to  Steamship  Connection. 

George  Boryjeldl  &■  Company  7:  Southern  Pacific  Company 
et  al.     Opinion  by  Chairman  Knapp. 

SIiii)ments  forwarded  from  Hamburg  on  through  bills  of 
lading  prepaid  to  California  terminals.  The  ship  in  which  the 
consignments  were  loaded  sailed  from  Hamburg  July  4,  1908. 
When  the  goods  arrived  in  New  Orleans  the  through  rate  had 
been  canceled,  leaving  in  effect  a  rate  from  New  Orleans  to 
San  Francisco  higher  than  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate 
formerly  assessed  by  the  defendants.  Defendants  collected  from 
complainant  the  additional  charges,  although  the  delay  in  the 
ocean  transportation  was  due  to  a  breakdown  of  the  machinery 
of  their  own  ocean  connection.  It  is  held  that  under  rule  No. 
Ill  of  conference  rulings  bulletin  No.  4  the  complaint  must  be 
dismissed.     (18  1.  C.  C,  hh2.) 

Reparation    Denied. 

Wilburinc  Oil  Works,  Limited.  ;  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et 
(il.     Opinion  by  Chairman  Knapp. 

Reparation  for  inisrouting  where  shipper  gives  instructions  to 
forward  the  goods  via  the  route  taken  denied.     (18  I.  C.  C,  518.  i 

Pankcy  &  Holmes  v.  Central  Nciv  England  et  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Clements. 

Rates  on  apples  from  Mount  Ross,  N.  Y.,  to  Birmingham. 
.'\la.,  via  the  Seaboard  Despatch,  are  not  found  unreasonable. 
(18  L  C.  C,  .578.) 

Quammen  &  Austad  Lumber  Co.  i.  Chicago  Great  Western 
1 1  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane. 

.^gain  the  commission  holds  that  the  ntere  fact  that  a  lower 
rate  is  now  charged  does  not  warrant  finding  the  former  higher 
rate  unreasonable.     (18  I.  C.  C,  599.) 


Rates  from  Concentrating  Points. 

St.  Paul  Board  of  Trade  et  al.  :.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &• 
Sault  Sic.  Mane.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan. 

The  defendant  maintains  two  proportional  rates  out  of  Minne- 
-sota  concentrating  markets  to  Manistique.  .Mich  ,  on  butter  and 
eggs  destined  to  eastern  points,  one  of  20  cents  and  one  of  40 
cents  per  100  lbs.,  the  former  being  limited  in  its  application 
to  butter  and  eggs  that  have  reached  the  concentrating  points 
over  defendants  line  and  the  40-cent  rate  being  an  open  rate 
applicable  on  butter  and  eggs  reaching  those  markets  over  other 
lines.  The  defendant  may  make  a  distinction  in  its  rates  be- 
tween shipments  originating  at  the  concentrating  point  so  far 
as  its  Hne  is  concerned  and  traffic  on  which  it  has  had  a  haul 
into  the  concentrating  points;  but  it  may  do  this  only  under 
proper  tariff  provisions  connecting  the  inbound  with  the  out- 
bound movements,  and  then  only  v^■hen  the  inbound  movement 
to  the  concentrating  point  proceeds  under  rates  on  file  with  this 
commission.     (19  I.  C.  C.  285.  i 
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Quttlion  of   to   Whom  Reparation  I*  Due. 

Suiiiiysidc  Coiil  Miiinuj  Co.  ft  al.  f.  Denvar  i'>  A'lu  i,rit)\dt 
tt  ai.     Opinion  by  i  ommissiom-r  Clements. 

Reparation  is  due  ti)  tlic-  person  wlio  lias  1)cimi  rc-(|uirrit  to  pay 
the  excessive  charKC  as  tlic  price  of  transportation,  ami  who  is 
the  true  owner  of  the  i>ro|)erty  transporleil  during  the  period 
of  iransportation.  In  this  lase  it  is  ailinitlcd  that  nunc  of  the 
conii)lainants  paid  the  freiKlit  cliarKcs  on  which  llicy  seek  repara- 
tion. The  claim  for  reparation  is  therefore  denied.  (1!)  I.  C. 
C.  20.) 

Yellow    Pine    Lumber   Case. 

Louisiana  Ceiilral  Lumber  Co.  el  al.  v.  Chicaijo,  liurlimjlon 
&  Qumey  el  at. 

I'he  ct)minission  decides  that  the  rates  on  yellow  pine  lumber 
and  products  from  points  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas  and 
.Mi.<!souri  to  points  reached  by  the  Chicago,  liurlington  &  Quincy 
and  the  I'nion  I'acilic  in  western  Neijraska  arc  unreasonable. 
Kei>aratioii  will  be  awarded  on  all  shipments  to  points  reached 
by  the  lines  i>t  the  defendants  in  Kansas,  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming during  the  period  while  the  higher  rates  were  in  effect. 
Reparation  will  also  be  awarded  on  all  shipments  to  western 
Nebraska  points  the  rates  which  arc  herein  found  to  have  been 
unreasonable. 


Wheat    and    Flour    Rates    from    Detroit. 

David  .'^loll  :■.  Michigan  Central  ct  al.  Opinion  by  Commis- 
sioner Prouty 

Complainant,  a  miller  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  brings  in  wheat  by 
water  from  Duluth,  grinds  it  at  Detroit,  and  ships  the  product 
by  all  rail  to  various  eastern  destinations.  In  the  complaint  he 
asks  defendants  to  apply  from  Detroit  to  these  eastern  destina- 
tions a  rate  on  wheat  which  has  come  to  I^etroit  by  water  which 
is  less  than  the  rate  which  they  apply  on  the  flour  which  the  com- 
plainant has  ground  from  similar  wheat,  and  also  that  defend- 
ants grant  to  millers  located  on  their  lines  in  case  of  this  wheat 
the  milling-in-transit  privilege. 

There  is  very  great  force  in  the  contention  of  the  complain- 
ant, and  Hnless  tliat  contention  is  sustained  it  is  evident  that 
mills  located  at  the  end  of  the  water  and  the  beginning  of  rail 
transportation  cannot  grind  in  competition  with  those  upon  either 
side.  In  Hecker,  Jones,  Je'well  Milling  Co.  v.  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Co.,  14  I.  C.  C,  356,  the  commission  held  that  if  carriers  leading 
to  the  seaboard  granted  a  milling-in-transit  rate  to  flour  for  ex- 
port they  should  accord  the  same  rate  upon  wheat  brought  to 
the  port  of  export  and  there  ground  for  export.  This  order 
was  sustained  by  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  upon 
Iiroceedings  brought  by  the  carriers  to  enjoin  its  enforcement. 

We  have  here  the  reverse  of  that  proposition.  The  Hecker- 
Jones  mill  was  situated  at  the  end  of  the  rail  haul  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  water  haul.  The  mill  of  the  complainant  is 
located  at  the  end  of  the  water  and  the  beginning  of  the  rail 
haul,  but  in  each  case  the  discrimination  is  the  same,  and  the 
reason  which  calls  for  the  allowance  of  a  milling-in-transit  rate 
in  that  case  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  one  before  us. 

While,  however,  the  two  cases  cannot  be  distinguished  in  prin- 
ciple, there  are  very  important  practical  differences.  In  the 
Hcckcr-Jones  case  it  was  possible  to  keep  the  wheat  for  export 
entirely  separate  from  that  ground  for  domestic  use.  At  the 
present  time  under  that  order  the  Hecker-Jones  Company  in 
fact  keeps  the  grain  for  export  milling  and  the  product  of  that 
grain  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  is  used  for  home  con- 
sumption. In  the  present  case  the  wheat  which  the  complain- 
ant brings  in  by  water  is  mingled  with  that  which  he  brings  in 
by  rail,  the  two  being  ground  together  and  therefore  inextricably 
blended  in  the  bare!  of  fiour.  The  method  of  the  complainant's 
business  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  flour  pro- 
duced from  water-borne  wheat  and  that  produced  from  rail 
wheat,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  deal  with  this  case  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  we  did  the  Heckcr-Jones  case.  Com- 
plaint dismissed.     (18  I.  C.  C,  582.) 


Il'iltuim  Cameron  .r  Co.,  Inc.,  v.  I exa.%  &  I'acific  el  al.  (Jpm 
ion  by  Commissioner  I'routy. 

Carload  of  lumber  wa»  ini»ri>utcd  by  the  Texas  Ik  J'acific,  tli' 
oiigiiial  carrier.     (IN  1.  C.  C,  500.) 

Winters  Metallic  Paint  Co.  v.  Chicayo,  Milwaukee  <'r  St.  Paul 
el  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane. 

Kates  on  xrotnid  iron  ore  from  Iron  Kidge  Junction,  Wis.,  to 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Denver,  (Jolo ,  are  found  unreasonable. 
(J8  I.  C.  C,  :m.) 

John  J.  Sherry  v.  Soutiiern  Pacific  ct  al.  Opinion  by  Chair- 
man Knapp. 

Overcharge  on  a  carload  of  lumber  shipped  from  Oregon  City, 
Ore.,  to  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  due  to  unreasonable  joint  rate 
n8  I.  C.  C.  o5'(.) 

Lebanon  Paper  Co.  v.  f.lgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  el  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Lane. 

I'nrcasonable  charges  were  collected  because  of  misrouting 
of  a  carload  shipment  from  Chicago  Heights,  111.,  to  Lebanon, 
Ore.     (18  I.  C.  C.  591.) 

Sunderland  Brothers  Co.  v.  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  el  al. 
Opinion  by  Chairman  Knapp. 

Minimum  weight  assessed  on  complainant's  shipments  of  lime 
from  .Ash  Groxc.  Mo.,  to  I'lnc  Bluffs,  Wyo.,  and  Laramie  found 
excessive,  and  lower  minimum  weight  prescribed  for  the  future. 
(18  I.  C.  C,  545  ) 

Wilson  Produce  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  Prouty. 

One  carload  of  watermelons  ifrom  Lowell,  Ma.,  was  consigned 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  diverted  en  route  at  .Altoona.  The  di- 
version should  have  been  made  without  additional  charge.  (19 
I    C.  C,  1.) 

Stacy  Mercantile  Co.  v.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  ct  al.     Opinion  by  Chairman  Knapp. 

There  was  discrimination  in  rates  against  complainant's  ship- 
ment of  apples  from  points  in  Washington  to  points  in  North 
Dakota,  as  at  the  time  of  shipment  a  lower  rate  was  in  effect 
from  other  points  similarly  situated  in  Washington.  (18  I.  C.  C. 
550.) 

Henderson  Elevator  Co.  v.  Louisville  &  Naslrrille.  Opinion 
by  Chairman  Knapp. 

The  defendant's  failure  to  establish  a  proportional  rate  from 
Enfield,  111.,  to  Henderson,  Ky.,  upon  grain  originating  at  points 
beyond  Enfield  and  reshipped  from  Henderson  to  southeastern 
destinations,  while  maintaining  such  proportional  rates,  less  than 
its  local  rates,  from  all  junction  points  on  its  St.  Louis  division 
other  than  Entield,  unduly  discriminated  against  traffic  which 
moved  via  Enfield.     (18  1.  C.  C.  5:?8.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


Reparation   Awarded. 

Texas  Grain  &  Elevator  Co.  v.  Chicago.  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  et  al.     Opinion  by  Chairman  Knapp. 

Rate  on  corn  in  the  shuck  found  unreasonable.  (18  I.  C.  C, 
580.) 


The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  under  considera- 
tion a  rule  requiring  all  railways  to  carry  passengers  on  freight 
trains,  and  a  hearing  will  be  held  July  26. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  proposes  to  re- 
quire the  railways  of  the  state  to  keep  at  all  stations,  where 
there  is  an  agent,  a  full  assortment  of  through  tickets  to  all 
points,  and  a  hearing  will  be  held  July  26. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Indiana  has  requested  the  reads 
in  the  State  to  suspend,  until  November  1,  the  extensive  in- 
creases in  freight  rates  which  they  have  lately  announced.  The 
commission  proposes  to  investigate  the  new  rates,  and  for  this 
puipose  has  revived  a  general  inquiry  which  was  begun  in  1907. 

The  commissioners  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota,  at  a  conference  held  in  St.  Paul  last  week  de- 
cided to  call  the  principal  railway  traffic  ofliicers  together  for  a 
general  conference  on  July  20  with  the  hope  of  heading  off  the 
general  increase  in  grain  rates  which  has  been  announced  by 
the  railways  to  go  into  effect  August  15. 

T  he  Michigan  Railway  Commission  has  issued  an  order  re- 
quiring all  the  railways  in  that  state,  whether  charging  a  pas- 
senger fare  of  2  or  3  cents  per  mile,  to  fix  the  following  maxi- 
mum rates  for  excess  baggage:  From  one  to  10  miles,  per  100 
lbs.,  8  cents;  391  to  400  miles,  $1.30  per  100  lbs.,  and  other  dis- 
tances in  proportion.  No  charge  for  excess  baggage  shall  be 
less  than  25  cents. 
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ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 


Executive,    Financial    and    Legal    Officers. 

A.  B.  Kearsey,  trainmaster  of  the  Atlanta  &  St.  Andrews 
Bay,  has  been  appointed  auditor,  with  office  at  Uothan,  .-Ma., 
succeeding  L.  D.  P'Pool. 

H.  B.  Chamberlain,  formerly  vice-president  in  charge  of  traf- 
fic of  the  Erie  Railroad,  has  been  elected  vice-president,  in 
charge  of  traffic,  of  the  Tennessee  Central,  with  office  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

J.  E.  Franklin  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Crystal  City 
&  Uvalde,  and  A.  R.  Ponder,  formerly  president  and  general 
manager,  is  now  vice-president  and  general  manager,  both  with 
offices  at  Crystal  City,  Tex. 

Operating    Officers. 

A.  D.  Shelton,  trainmaster  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Danville 
division,  with  office  at  Greensboro,  succeeding  H.  L.  Hunger- 
ford,  transferred. 

J.  H.  Galivan  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Saratoga 
division  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  office  at  Albany,  X. 
v.,  succeeding  W.  W.  Conaughty,  appointed  engine  despatcher, 
with  office  at  Green  Island. 

\V.  H.  Henderson,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster,  with  office  at  Toledo,  succeeding  L.  F.  Corcoran,  re- 
signed. C.  W.  Blount,  chief  clerk  to  the  trainmaster,  succeeds 
Mr.  Henderson. 

P.  G.  Flaherty,  acting  master  of  transportation  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Third  district,  with  office  at  Richmond,  and  Ernest  Walton  has 
been  appointed  master  of  transportation,  Eastern  division,  with 
office  at  Montreal. 

Sullivan  S.  Morris,  superintendent  of  the  Colorado  &  South- 
ern at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  with  office  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
succeeding  William  S.  King,  resigned.  H.  E.  Renick,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  at  Denver,  Colo., 
succeeds  Mr.  Morris,  with  office  at  Denver.  J.  S.  Evans,  chief 
trjiin  despatcher,  succeeds  Mr.  Renick. 

Traffic   Officers. 

J.  W.  Hendley  has  been  appomted  a  general  agent  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  office  at  Peoria,  111. 

E.  H.  Bell,  commercial  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines, 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  resigned,  effective  August  1. 

E.  J.  Buckingham  has  been  appointed  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Crystal  City  &  Uvalde,  with  office  at  Crystal  City.  Te.x. 

C.  P.  Ensign  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  succeeding  G.  F. 
Herr,  promoted. 

Frank  M.  Adams  has  been  appointed  general  claim  agent  of 
the  Pugct  .Sfiund  division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
with  office  at  Seattle.  Wash. 

John  P.  Rogerman,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  tin-  I'.alti- 
more  &  Ohio  Southwestern  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  aiipninted 
western  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,   .\Io. 

,\.  W  McEIrce  has  been  appointed  a  general  agent  of  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding C.   L.    McManus,   resigned  to  accept  service  elsewhere. 

J.  II.  Drake,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent, 
with  office  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  Mex  .  succeeding  C.  W.  F'ish, 
promoted. 


\\  .  L.  McU  hirter,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado &  Santa  Fe  at  Galveston,  Te.x.,  has  been  appointed  com- 
mercial agent,  with  office  at  Galveston,  succeeding  W.  J.  Nolan, 
transferred. 

W.  R.  Miller,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati &;  Louisville  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio„  has  been  transferred  to 
C'harleston.  \\  .  Va.,  where  he  will  represent  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana  and  the  Hocking 
Valley. 

W.  J.  Shotwell,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Western 
Pacific  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
era! freight  agent,  with  office  at  San  Francisco.  B.  F.  Nevins 
has  been  appointed  general  live  stock  agent  and  W.  H.  Daven- 
port general  agent,  both  with  office  at  San  Francisco. 

Edward  Mahoney,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  succeeding 
S.  C.  Rhodes,  resigned.  H.  H.  Hunkins,  traveling  passenger 
agent  at  Denver,  has  been  transferred  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

C.  L.  McManus,  joint  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Gulf  and  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  at  Dallas. 
Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  St.  Louis,  Browns- 
ville &  Mexico  and  the  Brownsville  &  Matamoros  Bridge  Com- 
pany, and  general  agent  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  with  office  at  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Nat  H.  Hall,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos 
X'alley  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  will  succeed  to  the  duties  of  H.  P. 
Bonner,  commercial  agent,  whose  resignation  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  under  the  title  of  soliciting  freight 
agent.  B.  H.  Stephens,  general  agent  at  Corsicana,  Tex.,  whose 
appointment  as  general  agent  at  Dallas,  succeeding  E.  E.  Pea- 
cock, has  been  announced,  will  continue  to  have  charge  of  the 
Corsicana  territory. 

W'.  A.  Beckler,  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Queen  &  Crescent,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
heen  announced  in  these  columns,  began  railway  work  with  the 
Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  &  Toledo  as  a  ticket  seller  at  Middle- 
port,  Ohio.  He  was  afterward  made  ticket  agent  and  for  four 
years  from  June,  1889,  he  was  a  traveling  passenger  agent  for 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago.  He  then  went  with  the  Great  Northern  as  passenger 
pnd  ticket  agent  at  Spokane,  Wash.  From  March,  1894,  to 
.\ugust,  1908,  he  was  northern  passenger  agent  of  the  Queen  & 
Crescent  Route  at  Chicago,  when  he  was  made  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  and  the  .-\labama  Great  .Southern  at  Cincinnati,  from 
which  position  he  has  recently  been  promoted. 

Charles  W.  Fish,  who  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  with  office  at  City  of  Mexico. 
Mex.,  was  born  .August  25,  1863,  near  Natchez,  Miss.  Mr. 
I'ish  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Girard,  111.,  and 
began  railway  work  in  1882  as  a  telegraph  operator  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific.  He  was  later  a  clerk  and  traveling  account- 
ant for  this  company.  F'rom  January,  1888,  to  September,  1894, 
he  was  traveling  accountant  and  local  freight  agent  of  the  In- 
ternational &  Great  Northern,  and  since  September,  1894,  he 
has  been  in  the  service  of  various  companies,  all  of  which  are 
now  a  part  of  the  National  Railways  of  .Mexico.  From  Sep- 
tember, 1894,  to  March,  1901,  he  was  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent,  also  auditor,  of  the  Texas  Mexican  Railway,  and 
commercial  agent  of  the  National  Railroad  ol  Mexico  at 
Laredo,  Tex.  I'or  a  short  time  in  1901  he  was  assistant  auditor 
and  then  for  three  years  was  auditor  of  the  National  Railroad 
of  Mexico.  In  May,  1904,  he  was  appointed  general  freight 
agent  of  the  same  road,  the  Mexican  International  and  the 
Intcroceanic  Railway  of  Mexico,  remaining  in  that  position  until 
March  1,  19()!\  when  he  was  made  general  frei^jlit  av;ent  of  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  and  the  Interoccanic  Railway  of 
.Mexico,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment. 

Engineering    and    Rolling    Stock    Officers. 

Charles  I'".  Roberts  has  been  appointed  assistant  locomotive 
supcrinteiident  of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana,  with  otVice  at 
Havana,  Cuba. 
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W.  V.  O'Neill  lias  birii  appDiiilcil  niasirr  Mi<i.liaiiu  dI  tlir 
Crystal  City  &  L'valdc,  willi  odur  at  t  rystal  (  ily,  Tex.,  «uc- 
creeling  J.  S.  liardwii-k 

U.  P.  Kellogg,  master  nu-chnnic  of  the  Si)iitlierii  I'acilie  at 
l.os  AiiKclcs,  C'al.,  has  been  appointed  shop  su|)erinten(lcnt  of 
the  Los  Angeles  general  shops. 

T.  Martin,  assistant  division  engineer  of  llie  Canadian  racifif. 
at  Calgary,  Alberta,  has  been  a|>pumte(!  a  division  engineer  of 
the  new  Saskatrhcwan  division,  with  oflu-c  at  Moo5r  Jaw,  Sask. 
H.  U.  Sims,  resident  engineer  ;it  Moose  Jaw,  has  been  appointeij 
an  assistant   division   engineer. 


OBITUARY. 


Lester  I ).  lioddard,  tor  27  years  cDiiiiecled  with  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  Chicago,  Bnrliiigtoii  &  Uuincy,  nt  I  hicago,  died 
at  Riverside,  a  suburb  of  Chieano,  on  July  Ki. 

1.  G.  Rawn,  president  ut  ilie  Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louis- 
ville, was  shot  anil  killed  by  a  burglar  at  his  summer  home  at 
Winnetka,  111.,  on  July  20.  .Mr.  Rawn  was  born  .August  20, 
1855,  at  Delaware,  Ohio. 
He  received  a  common 
school  education,  and 
began  railway  work  in 
1870  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Cincin- 
nati &  Indianapolis,  now 
a  part  of  the  Cleveland. 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  \- 
St.  Louis.  He  was  later 
a  train  despatcher  ami 
then  trainmaster  on  tiic 
same  road.  From  Octo- 
ber, 1887,  to  January. 
188!',  he  was  master  ot 
transportation  on  the 
Kentucky  Central,  now  a 
part  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  and  from 
January,  1889,  until  the 
following  January  he 
was  division  superin- 
ten  dent   and   superin-  j    ,.    nji^,, 

tendent  of  transporta- 
tion on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  In  1890  he  became  general 
superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  and  held 
this  position  about  12  years.  I'oUowing  this  he  was  for  about 
lour  months  general  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
but  in  March,  1903,  he  went  to  the  Illinois  Central.  From 
March,  1903,  for  three  months  he  was  assistant  to  the  second 
vice-president  of  the  i.  C,  and  then  was  consecutively  general 
superintendent  of  transportation,  assistant  general  manager,  gen- 
eral manager  and  vice-president.  Mr.  Rawn  left  the  Illinois 
Central  to  become  president  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  & 
Louisville  on  Movember  1,  1909. 


The  Russian  authorities  have  approved  plans  for  building  a 
railway  nearly  parallel  with  and  some  175  miles  soutii  of  the 
Siberian  Railway,  from  Uralsk,  on  the  Ural  river,  eastward 
through  Orenburg,  Orsk  and  .\kmolinsk  to  Semipalatinsk,  which 
is  a  town  on  the  navigable  Irtysh  river,  and  connected  by  steam- 
boats with  the  Siberian  Railway.  The  country  on  the  route 
is  semi-arid,  but  at  the  eastern  end,  near  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain chain,  is  more  fertile.  From  Uralsk  to  Semipalatinsk  the 
distance  is  some  500  miles,  but  only  300  miles  will  be  under- 
taken at  present.  The  authorities  also  contemplate  a  line  from 
Semipalatinsk  northeastward  by  Barnaul,  on  the  Ob,  to  a  point 
where  this  river  is  navigable.  The  route  is  in  or  near  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Altai  range,  a  productive  country  which  has  already 
attracted  many  Russian  settlers  and  has  valuable  mines.  Be- 
sides these  a  coal  road  125  miles  long  to  bring  coal  to  the  Ob 
river  and  two  lines  in  Central  .Asia,  one  350  and  one  540  miles 
long,  are  recommended. 


lilatlntuy  ({londlrucltori. 

New    Incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

Ai.AiiAMA,  iKNNt.sjjtE  &  N'oKiiiEKN.  This  road  has  been  ex- 
tended from  Panola,  Ala.,  to  Gciger,  hve  miles.  (.March  11, 
p.  Ml}.) 

Angelina  &  Nechks  River.— An  ofTiccr  writes  that  work  has 
l)cen  completed  on  an  extension  north  to  Naclina,  Tex.  The 
company  is  planning  to  build  a  further  extension  but  is  not  yet 
ready  to  let  contracts  for  the  work.     (Oct.  29,  p.  827.) 

Arizona  &  California.— Sec  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Arizona  Eastern. — See  Southern  Pacific. 

Arizona,  Mexico  &  Gulf  of  California.— This  company, 
which  was  organized  last  March  to  build  from  some  point  on 
the  Arizona  Southern,  in  Nevada,  to  Port  Lobos,  on  the 
Ciulf  of  California,  about  225  miles  for  the  main  line  with 
possible  branches  to  Tucson  and  Phoenix,  has  let  contracts  to 
C.  J.  Lantry,  of  Kansas  City,  and  E.  J.  Scott,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  Arizona  Southern  (owned  by  The  Imperial  Copper  Com- 
pany, which  in  turn  is  controlled  by  The  Development  Company 
of  America;,  runs  from  Redrock,  on  the  main  line  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  to  Silverbell,  Arizona,  where  the  mines  of  The  Im- 
perial Copper  Company  are  located.  The  contracts  recently  let 
call  for  the  construction  of  225  miles  of  main  line  from  Port 
Lobos  northeast  to  the  Arizona  Southern.  It  is  e.Kpected  to 
I'.ave  the  line  built  by  the  end  of  1911.  The  plans  also  call  for 
a  2,900- ft.  pier  at  Port  Lobos.  B.  P.  Cheney,  president,  81  Ames 
building,  Boston,  Mass.;  V.  L.  Mason,  vice-president.  New  York. 
The  Arizona-Mexico  Construction  Company,  11  Pine  street.  New 
\'ork,  was  organized  to  construct  the  line.  F.  M.  Murphy,  presi- 
dent.    (April  22,  p.  1064.) 

.\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — The  Arizona  &  California 
has  been  finished  from  Parker,  Ariz.,  westward  to  Cadiz,  Cal., 
84.4  miles,  and  on  July  1  the  new  Los  Angeles-Phoenix  line 
was  opened  for  business.     (May  20,  p.  1286.) 

.Atlantic  Northern  &  Southern. — An  officer  writes  that  a 
ijrading  contract  was  given  July  1  to  Shuggart  &  Barnes 
)5rothcrs,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  work  on  an  extension  of  .38 
miles  from  Atlantic,  Iowa,  south  via  Grant  to  Villisca.  The 
company  now  operates  a  17-mile  line  from  .Atlantic  north  to 
Kimballton.  Maximum  grades  will  be  1.75  per  cent,  and  maxi- 
mum curvature  5  degs.     (Nov.  26,  p.  1036.) 

-Atlantic,  Quebec  &  Wester.v. — This  road  has  been  extended 
from  Fort  Daniel,  Que.,  northeasterly  to  Newport,  15  miles. 
(May  13,  p.  1236.) 

Bangor  &  Aroostook. — The  Washburn  extension  has  been 
opened  for  business.  This  consists  of  a  Hne  from  Squa  Pan, 
Me.,  northeasterly  via  Mapleton  to  Stockholm,  48  miles,  with 
a  branch  from  Mapleton  eastward  to  Presque  Isle,  7.5  miles. 
(Sept.  10,  p.  477.) 

Big  Benc  Transit.— An  officer  writes  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  granted  this  company  the  only  available  termi- 
nals on  the  Spokane-Indian  reservation,  at  the  junction  of  the- 
Spokane  and  Columbia  rivers  in  Washington.  The  company 
has  grading  finished  on  its  right-of-vs-ay  through  the  Spokane- 
Indian  and  military  reserves,  and  expects  to  begin  construction 
work  this  year  on  the  line,  which  is  to  be  about  65  miles  long. 
The  projected  route  is  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  west  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Spokane  river,  to  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
thence  north,  crossing  the  Spokane  river  and  following  the  east 
bank  of  the  Columbia  river.  Maximum  grades  will  be  1  per 
cent.,  and  there  will  be  two  bridges  and  several  trestles.  Will- 
iam A.  Nicholls,  president,  105  Howard  street,  Spokane  (Dec 
U).  p.  1166.) 

British  Colcmbia  Electric— -A  contract  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  McAlpine,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  for  grad- 
ing work  on  extensions  of  the  North  Vancouver  lines  in  the 
Capilona  district.     (Nov.  12,  p.  942.) 

Canadian  Northern.— An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has 
been  given  to  the  Northern  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
.Man.,  to  build  under  the  name  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Pacific 
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a  section  of  tiO  miles  of  the  proposed  line  from  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  east  along  Fraser  and  North  Thompson  rivers  via  Lytton 
and  Kamloops  to  Yellow  Head  Pass.  The  work  will  be  heavy. 
Detailed  plans  of  the  line  through  the  mainland  of  British  Co- 
lumbia from  the  lower  Fraser  terminals  at  Port  Mann  to  a  point 
on  Moose  lake,  eastward  of  Tete  Jaune  Cache,  are  said  to  have 
been  tiled  with  the  chief  commissioner  of  lands  and  formally 
accepted.  The  tirst  section  includes  the  37  miles  from  Yale, 
south  along  the  Fraser  river  to  Chilliwack.  The  second  section 
extends  from  Chilliwack  to  New  Westminster  bridge.  From 
Kamloops  the  line  follows  tlie  North  Thompson  river  156  miles 
to  its  headwaters.  Plans  for  the  section  from  the  North  Thomp- 
son to  McLennan  river  have  not  yet  been  filed.  The  eastern 
line  is  to  connect  with  this  section,  and  will  extend  from  the 
headwaters  of  Canoe  river  northerly  to  about  10  miles  south  of 
Tete  Jaune  Cache,  at  the  junction  of  the  McLennan  with  the 
Fraser  river,  thence  continue  easterly  a  total  of  33.6  miles. 
The  plans  filed  cover  upwards  of  400  miles  of  construction,  but 
do  not  include  a  section  of  about  30  miles  on  the  mainland.  On 
Vancouver  Island  two  reconnaissance  parties  are  now  in  the 
held,  one  on  the  northern  shore  of  Cowichan  lake,  and  the  other 
more  southerly.  It  is  e.xpected  that  the  reports  will  be  made 
and  the  route  decided  upon  in  July  so  that  contracts  can  be  let 
at  once.     (July  15,  p.  142.) 

An  ofhcer  writes  that  contracts  have  been  let  to  Foley,  Welch 
&  Stewart,  St  Paul.  Minn.,  to  build  the  Duluth,  Winnipeg  & 
Pacific  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  north  to  Virginia,  about  75  miles, 
where  connection  is  to  be  made  with  the  Duluth,  Rainy  Lake  & 
Wi'nnipeg.  The  contract  already  let  is  for  all  of  the  work  ex- 
cept the  station  buildings,  water  tanks  and  superstructures  of 
steel  bridges.  The  contracts  for  this  work  will  be  let  at  an 
early  date.     (July  8,  p.  107.) 

Canadian  Northern  Pacific. — See  Canadian  Northern. 

Canadian  Northekn  Quebec. — .-\n  extension  has  been  opened 
for  business  from  Rawdon  Junction,  Que.,  to  Rawdon,  5.7  miles. 
(March  11,  p.  546.) 

Crosbytok-Sotjth  Pl.mns. — .\n  officer  writes  that  contracts 
are  let  to  M.  H.  Denison,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  for  the  grading,  tres- 
tles, track-laying  and  surfacing  work  on  this  line.  The  projected 
route  is  from  Lubbock,  Tex.,  where  connection  is  to  be  made 
with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  northeasterly,  thence 
easterly  to  Crosbyton,  about  40  miles.  There  will  be  two  tres- 
tles, one  of  500  ft.  and  another  1,000  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  high. 
(July  8,  p.  103.) 

Deering  Southwestern. — An  officer  writes  that  this  line  is  to 
be  extended  at  once  from  Deering,  Mo.,  east  to  Caruthersville, 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  about  13  miles.  .An  extension  will  also 
be  built  soon  from  Camp,  the  present  southern  terminus,  south- 
west to  Hornersville,  about  eight  miles.     (July  15,  p.  142.) 

Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific. — See  Canadian  Northern. 

Grand  Trunk. — Plans  are  being  made  for  depressing  the 
tracks  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  it  is  said,  from 
Bathurst  street  to  Sunnyside  crossing.  The  work  is  to  be  started 
at  once  and  will  cost  about  |500,000.  When  the  improvements 
are  finished  there  will  be  four  tracks  between  Bathurst  street 
and  the  freight  yard  at  New  Toronto. 

Great  Lakes  Connecting. — Surveys  are  being  made  and  right- 
of-way  is  being  secured  for  a  line  through  Lawrence  county. 
Pa,  The  company  was  organized  to  build  from  Elwood  City, 
Pa.,  northeast  to  Raymilton.  42  miles.     (Feb.  II,  p.  329.) 

Kentucky  RoaI'S. — Plans  are  being  made  to  build  a  line  from 
Corbin,  Ky.,  west  through  coal  and  timber  lands  via  .Someiset 
to  Hopkinsvillc.  about  200  miles  The  first  section  to  be  built 
will  be  from  Corbin  west  to  Somerset,  30  miles.  C.  Williams, 
Somerset,  is  secretary  of  the  railway  committee. 

Kettle  River  Valley. — This  company,  which  eventually  will 
have  a  line  to  connect  Vancouver,  B.  C,  with  the  Kootcnays, 
is  said  to  have  given  a  contract  to  Macdonncl,  Gzowski  &  Co., 
Vancouver,  for  work  on  30  miles  of  the  section  between  Mer- 
ritt  anfl  the  headwaters  of  Coldwater  river.  The  company  will 
receive  a  suhsirly  of  $5,000  a  mile  from  the  (>rovince  of  British 
Columbia  for  l.")0  miles.  From  Coldwater  the  line  is  to  be  built 
eastward  in  the  nirrction  of  Pcnlicon,  and  either  the  main  line 
or  a  branch  will  be  built  to  Princeton,  I'roin  Penticoti  the  line 
is  to  be  extended  to  Midway.     I'rnm  a  poitit   10  miles  nnrtlieast 


of  Midway  the  grade  which  was  built  by  the  Midway  &  Vernon 
between  Rock  Creek  and  Midway,  will  be  used. 

Knoxville,  Sevierville  &  Eastern. — .An  extension  of  15  miles 
is  to  be  built,  it  is  said,  from  the  present  eastern  terminus  at 
Sevierville,  Tenn.     (Nov.  5,  p.  895.) 

Louisville,  Lincoln  Farm  &  Mammoth  Cave  Traction. — An 
officer  writes  that  contracts  are  to  be  let  about  September  1 
for  building  this  line  from  Mammoth  Cave,  Ky„  southeast  to 
Glasgow;  also  to  Lincoln  Farm  and  Hodgenville.  Maximum 
grades  will  not  be  over  3  per  cent.  There  will  be  two  steel 
bridges  and  a  hydraulic  power  house  at  Green  river.  J.  M. 
Richardson,  president,  and  C.  Van-den-Burgh,  general  manager, 
Glasgow;  H.  H.  Snyder,  chief  engineer.     (May  20,  p.  1282.) 

Me.mphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf. — See  this  company  in  Financial 
News. 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf. — The  extension  from  Durant, 
Okla.,  south  has  been  finished  to  Achille,  11  miles,  and  is  now 
open  for  business.  About  15  miles  remains  to  be  built  to  com- 
plete the  extension  to  Denison,  Tex,     (May  13,  p.  1237.) 

Nevada  Copper  Belt, — This  company,  which  now  operates  a 
line  from  Wabuska,  Nev.,  east  via  Yerington  to  Mason,  14  miles, 
has  construction  work  under  way  on  20  miles  from  Mason  to 
the  Nevada-Douglas  Copper  mine.  P.  J.  Conway,  Sweetwater, 
Nev.,  has  a  contract  for  some  of  the  work.  An  officer  writes 
that  it  is  undecided  when  contracts  will  be  let  for  a  section  of 
eight  miles  to  complete  the  line  to  the  Douglas  mine.  (Dec.  24, 
p.  1261.) 

Northern  Pacific. — Passenger  service  is  now  in  operation  on 
the  Red  Mountain  branch  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division  from 
Helena,  Mont.,  westward  to  Rimini,  18  miles. 

The  Roslyn  branch  of  the  Seattle  division  has  been  extended 
from  Roslyn,  Wash.,  to  Beekman,  three  miles. 

Oregon  Short  Line. — An  officer  writes  regarding  the  reports 
that  a  cut-off  is  to  be  built  from  Logan,  Utah,  northwest  to 
Cache  Junction,  that  plans  for  this  work  have  not  yet  been 
adopted.     (July  8,  p.  104.) 

An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  work  is  to  be  started  at 
once  on  a  branch  from  Montpelier,  Idaho,  southwest  to  Paris, 
in  the  Bear  river  country,  11  miles. 

Phoenix  &  Buckeye. — See  Southern  Pacific, 

St,  Louis,  Fort  Smith  &  Dallas. — Incorporated  in  Oklahoma, 
with  $.50,000  capital,  to  build  from  the  Arkansas  state  line  at 
lort  Smith,  thence  across  the  Poteau  river  southwest  to  Wil- 
burton,  in  Latimer  county,  Okla.,  60  miles.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  work  is  $10,000  a  mile.  The  incorporators  include :  John 
Vaughan,  M.  C.  Burke,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  R.  S.  Willie,  R.  C. 
Alexander,  Rogers;  J,  E.  Reynolds  and  W.  M.  Murray,  Arkoma, 
Okla. 

Southern  Pacific, — An  ofiicer  writes  that  the  Phoenix  & 
Buckeye,  which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  .\rizona  Eastern,  is 
building  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  westward  via  Liberty  and  Buckeye 
to  Arlington,  towards  Yuma,  50  miles.  Track  has  been  laid  on 
40  miles.  Shattuck  &  Erdlinger  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  are  the 
contractors.  Important  trestles  will  be  built  across  the  Agxia, 
Iria  and  tiassayampa  rivers.     (March  18,  p.  749.) 

.\n  oljicer  \^ rites  that  a  survey  has  been  made  for  a  branch 
line  from  a  point  on  the  road  between  Woodland,  Cal.,  and 
'leliaiii.i  at  .\rbuckle,  north  via  Colusa,  Princeton  and  Glenn 
to  Hamilton,  which  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  branch  extend- 
ing from  Wyo  east.  The  new  line  will  ha\e  a  total  length  of 
about  50  miles. 

Union  Pacific— The  Pleasant  Valley  branch  of  the  Colorado 
division  has  been  opened  for  business  from  Cloverly,  Colo.,  to 
Ilungerford.  13  miles,     (Oct.  29,  p.  829.) 

Uniteh  Railways  Co.  (Electric).  Portland,  Ore. — This  com- 
pany is  said  to  have  1; t  a  contract  to  build  a  section  of  11  miles 
from  Burlington.  Ore,  west  to  Glcncoe.  Bids  were  asked  for 
recently  to  build  from  Glencoe  west  to  Bay  City,  about  56  miles. 
(June  3,  p.  1.391,) 

Utah  RoAi^s.-According  to  press  reports,  residents  of 
Beaver,  Utah,  are  back  of  a  project  to  build  a  line  from  Mil- 
ford  south  to  Mincrsville.  thence  cast  via  Adamsvillc  to  Green- 
ville, about  3."i  miles. 
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ffiatlntatj  if^tuanctal  ^ciuit 


Bosio.N  vv:  Ai.iiANi.  I'lcsidi'iit  lirdwii,  oi  the  Ntw  \ dik  Cen- 
tral, savs  that  Ihi-  liostmi  &  .\ll)aiiy  (li-luil,  that  is,  tlic  part 
of  tlif  .*»  iHT  iiiit.  tlivitlciul  oil  stock  llial  iho  Nc-w  N'ork  Cen- 
tral \  i  linlsoii  Uivi-r  lias  bei-ii  callcil  mi  lu  make  Kood  under 
its  liMsr  of  llu'  M.  &  A.,  is  <is  follows: 

n>nr> »«N,3.'i4 

lOtm 460.181 

ll»l>7 1.880,000 

ii'iis l,oa4.i7r 

lOOR 677.8S4 

UosTON  Kaii.road  lIoi-iiiNG  Co. — The  directors  have  voted  to  ask 
the  M.'issacliiisetts  Uailroad  ( 'oiiimissioii  for  permission  to 
issue  new  i)referre<l  stock,  to  be  guaranteed  liy  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford.  No  statement  of  the  amount  of 
the  stock  has  been  made  public,  but  it  is  understood  that  if 
the  desired  permission  is  given,  the  New  Haven  company 
will  i)rob.ibly  return  to  the  IJoston  Railroad  Holding  Co.  the 
5!'Jt),lir_',0U0  1  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Holding  company  which 
the  New  Haven  now  has  in  its  treasury,  and  will  receive  in 
exchange  an  equal  amount  of  preferred  stock.  The  Holding 
company  owns  a  coiUroMing  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine. 

Buffalo  &  Si-sguEUANNA  Railway. — The  federal  court  has 
authorized  the  receiver  to  issue  $383,000  receiver's  certificates. 

Canadian  Nokthern. — The  company  has  issued  $3,000,000  series 
"V"  -ly^  per  cent,  tirst  mortgage  equipment  bonds,  maturing 
10  per  cent,  annually  from  November  1,  1911.  to  1920.  The 
mortgage  is  secured  on  3.250  freight  cars,  13  passenger  cars 
and  three  locomotives.  The  amount  of  the  bond  issue  repre- 
sents 75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  this  equipment. 

Central  New  England. — Joseph  Moore,  Jr.,  has  sent  a  letter 
to  the  minority  stockholders  asking  them  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  to  buy  their  stock 
at  $45  a  share  for  the  preferred  and  $22.50  for  the  common, 
providing  suiTicient  of  the  outstanding  stock  is  delivered.  The 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  owns  $3,420,285  of  the 
$3,750,000  preferred  stock  and  $4.432,77()  of  the  $1,800,000  com- 
mon stock  of  the  Central  New  England. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Equipment  Cor- 
poration has  been  chartered  in  Virginia  with  $1,000,000  author- 
ized stock.  The  charter  of  this  company  is  in  connection,  it 
is  said,  with  the  preparations  for  a  new  issue  of  equipment 
bonds.  George  W.  Stevens,  president  of  the  C.  &  O.,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  new  company. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  I.ndia.na. — This  company,  which  has 
been  formed  to  take  over  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louis- 
ville, is  to  issue  $8,200,000  bonds  dated  July  1.  1010.  The  total 
authorized  capital  stock  is  $3,000,000. 

Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville. — See  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of 
Indiana. 

Hocking  Vallev. — Colonel  S.  C.  Reynolds,  who  was  recently 
elected  a  director  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan,  has  been 
elected  also  a  director  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  The  special 
meeting  to  authorize  an  increase  of  the  common  stock  to 
$2(3,000,000  has  been  again  adjourned  to  July  21.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  only  suit  now  pending  in  the  federal  courts 
against  the  Hocking  Valley  is  the  one  affecting  the  right  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  the  ow^nership  of  the  majority  of 
the  stock  of  the  Hocking  Valley. 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis. — The  New  Y'ork  Stock 
Exchange  has  listed  $1,069,000  additional  4  per  cent,  guaranteed 
refunding  mortgage  bonds.  Of  these  bonds  $592,000  were  is- 
sued to  retire  an  equal  amount  of  underlying  bonds,  $167,000 
were  issued  for  refunding  purposes  and  $310,000  were  issued 
for  additional  lines  and  terminals. 

Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf. — The  company  has  tiled  a  certificate 
of  increase  of  capital  stock  from  $645,000  to  $7,875,000.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  additional  capital  stock  is  to  be 
used,  it  is  said,  to  extend  the  line  from  Murfreesboro.  Tenn., 
to  Memphis. 

Missouri   Pacific. — See   St.  Louis.   Iron  Mountain  &  Southern. 


■  ».w  YoBK,  CiiicAco  &  Si.  I^uw.— A  semi-annual  dividend  of 
2Vj  per  cnil.  on  the  $.'.000,0<jO  first  preferred,  and  2Vj  per 
cent.  <iii  the  $ll.i)(»<»,0()0  Mcond  lion  riiimilativc  prefrrrcd  stock 
has  hern  declared  payable  .September  I.  Dividends  have  here- 
tofore been  paid  annually  in  March.  In  1907  5  per  cent,  was 
paid  on  llir  lirsl  preferred  and  4  [icr  cent,  on  the  second 
prcferrcrl  and  notliinK  on  the  common;  in  lOOH  and  1909  5 
per  cent,  eaeh  was  paid  on  the  first  preferred  and  second  pre- 
ferred and  nothing  on  the  commrjn;  in  .March.  1910,  5  per 
cent.  w;is  paid  on  each  of  the  first  preferred  and  second  pre- 
ferred an<l  .3  per  cent,  was  paid  on  the  common. 

New  York,  .\'kw  Haven  &  Hariforh.— T.  De  Witt  Cuyler  has 
been  elected  a  director,  succeeding  J.  H,  Whittemore,  deceased. 
.\lr.  Cuyler  is  an  additifiiial  representative  of  the  Lennsylvania 
interests  on  the  New  Haven  board,  lie  is  a  director  of  the 
New  Haven,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  .Santa  I'e,  and  was 
recently  elected  a  director  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  West- 
ern, a  subsidiary  of  the  New  Haven. 

See  also  Central  New  England. 

Sec  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Co. 

See  also  an  item  in  regard  to  this  company  in  General  News. 

New  Y'ork,  Susquehanna  &  Western. — The  second  mortgage 
bondholders  of  the  Middlctown,  Unionville  &  Water  Gap  have 
refused  to  accept  the  extension  of  their  bonds,  of  which 
there  are  $250,0U0  outstanding,  for  one  year  from  June  1. 
The  interest  en  the  first  mortgage  bonds  is  guaranteed  to 
November  I,  3911,  by  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  West- 
ern, which  operates  the  Water  Gap  and  owns  a  majority  of 
the  $150.(10(1  stock.  The  interest  on  the  second  mortgage 
bonds  was  guaranteed  by  the  Susquehanna  up  to  June  1, 
when  the  principal  became  due,  and  the  Susquehanna  offered, 
if  the  bondholders  would  consent  to  the  extension  of  the 
principal,  to  guarar.tee  interest  for  a  year,  but  60  per  cent 
of  the  bondholders  refused  this  offer  and  no  interest  is  now 
being  paid. 

Northern  Central. — The  committee  representing  the  minority 
stockholders  and  the  committee  representing  the  majority  stock 
have  agreed  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  a  999-year 
lease  by  the  Pennsylvania  of  the  Northern  Central.  The  hold- 
ers of  the  stock,  $19,312,550,  are  to  receive  a  stock  dividend 
of  40  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  in  cash  paid  from  treasury 
assets.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  to  guarantee  8  per  cent, 
dividends  on  both  the  old  and  the  new  stock.  After  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  directors  have  passed  on  the  report  of  their 
committee,  the  stockholders  of  the  Northern  Central  will  vote 
on  the  question  of  approving  the  lease. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — The  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange  has 
listed  $12,750,000  additional  Allegheny  Valley  general  mortgage 
4  per  cent,  bonds.  These  bonds  were  issued  to  retire  $10,000,- 
000  Allegheny  Valley  first  7  per  cent,  bonds  due  April  1,  1910, 
and  for  general  purposes. 
See  also  Northern  Central. 

The  New  Y'ork  Public  Service  Commission,  New  Y'ork  City 
has  approved  an  agreement  between  the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel 
&  Terminal,  which  owns  the  Pennsylvania  tunnels,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  w^hereby  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  to  operate  the  tunnels  and  to  pay  the  Tunnel  company  the 
net  profits  from  this  operation  for  the  10  months  beginning 
August   1. 

St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern. — This  company  has 
declared  an  annual  dividend  of  6  per  cent.  This  contrasts 
with  4  per  cent,  paid  in  i908-1909,  5  per  cent,  in  1907-1908, 
14  per  cent,  in  1906-1907.  Of  the  $44,.396..573  stock  of  the 
Iron  Mountain,  the  Missouri  Pacific  owns  $44,336,600. 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie.— The  United  States  Circuit  Court  has 
authorized  the  receiver  to  issue  $180,000  receiver's  certificates, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  will  be  used  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Sugar  Creek  &  Northern  branch.  The  court 
has  also  authorized  the  extension  of  $7.50,000  receiver's  cer- 
tificates, due  July  1,  .\ugust  7  and  September  1.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  extension  of  these  certificates  have  been  made 
through  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  Blair  &  Co..  both  of  New 
Y'ork.  The  court  has  refused  the  receiver's  request  for 
authority  to  issue  an  additional  $240,000  certificates  for  the 
purchase  of  tools,  construction  stations,  etc. 


Supply  (Erade  ^^ctton* 


The  Railway  Supply  M'anufacturers'  Association  has  moved 
its  offices  from  313  Sixth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  room  2135, 
Oliver  building. 

John  F.  Schurch,  chief  clerk  to  the  president  of  the  Minneap- 
olis, St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  has  been  elected  treasurer  of 
the  Railway  Materials  Co.,  with  office  in  the  Old  Colony  build- 
ing, Chicago. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  August 
o  for  lumber,  centrifugal  pumps  and  fittings  for  same,  steel 
castings,  locomotive  and  truck  springs,  steel  links  for  cross  con- 
veyor, non-liquid  oil,  cable  grease,  etc.     (Circular  No.  595.) 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  from  the  West- 
ern Electric  Co.  600  of  the  Western  Electric  new  telephone 
selectors — the  largest  order  for  selectors  ever  given.  The  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  have  given  repeat  orders 
for  these  selectors. 

The  motive  power  department  of  the  Chilian  Transandine 
Railway,  Ltd.,  wants  catalogues  of  all  kinds  of  locomotive 
eiiuipment  and  supplies,  and  machinery  and  supplies  for  rail- 
way shops.  These  catalogues  should  be  addressed  as  follows : 
Locomotive  Superintendent,  Transandine  Railway  Company, 
Ltd.,  Los  Andes,  Chile.  S.  A. 

Virgil  G.  Bogue,  consulting  engineer,  15  William  street,  New 
York,  has  returned  to  his  headquarters  at  the  New  York  office. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Bogue  has  for  the  past  four  years 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  west  as  vice-president  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  Western  Pacific,  which  road  he  built  and  turned 
over  to  its  owners  last  January. 

The  freight  car  shop  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  Pullman,  111.,  was 
struck  by  lightning  July  17,  and  the  south  end  of  the  building 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire.  The  damage  was  confined  to  the 
engine  and  boiler  rooms  and  the  dry  kilns ;  the  loss  was  entirely 
covered  by  insurance.  The  erecting  shop,  which  contained  90 
refrigerator  cars  at  the  time,  was  not  damaged.  It  is  expected 
that  the  plant  will  be  running  normally  in  a  few  days. 

George  E.  Hannah,  who  went  into  the  general  machinery  busi- 
ness after  resigning  his  position  with  the  American  Locomotive 
Co..  has  concluded  that  he  will  again  join  the  ranks  of  the 
railway  supply  fraternity.  His  address  is  Paterson,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Hannah  was  identified  with  the  Rogers  Locomotive  Co.  before 
it  was  taken  over  by  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  and  served 
as  a  salesman,  purchasing  agent,  secretary,  treasurer  and  as- 
sistant to  the  president. 

Dexter  L.  Phipps,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Refrigerator 
Car  Co.,  has  resigned  to  become  president  and  director  of  the 
Chicago  Car  &  Equipment  Co.,  Clearing,  111.  Mr.  Phipps  has 
been  engaged  in  the  car  building  business  for  the  past  20  years 
and  is  thoroughly  experienced  in  this  line.  The  Chicago  Car  & 
Equipment  Co.  has  been  in  business  during  the  past  year,  its 
work  being  largely  in  the  line  of  car  and  locomotive  repairs.  The 
company  expects  to  open  offices  and  headquarters  in  Chicago  in 
a  short  time. 

The  Southern  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  entered 
its  new  building,  113  North  Second  street,  on  July  1.  This  com- 
pany has  secured  the  direct  agency  for  that  territory  for  the 
.'\tahf)r  P.irking  Co.,  and  D.  J  Murray,  the  local  representative 
of  that  company  has  taken  charge  of  the  parking  department  of 
the  Southern  Railway  Supply  Co.  M.  E.  Towner,  whose  resigna- 
tion as  purchasing  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has 
bcrn  .•iniiniifir(  (I  in  these  cohinms,  ti.is  been  eloctcfl  presiclent  of 
the  company,  Mr.  Bartman  becoming  secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  Petroleum 
Iron  Works  Co..  Sharon,  Pa.,  on  July  II.  1910,  C.  H.  Todd,  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  was  elected  president  to  succeed  E.  G.  Wright, 
resigned.  Mr.  Todd,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Petroleum  Iron  Works  Co.,  and  who  will  be  in  active  charge 
of  the  company's  affairs,  is  well  and  favorably  known,  especially 
in  the  eastern  and  southwestern  oil  fields.  The  directors  re- 
ported the  plant  as  running  at  full  capacity,  with  sufficient  orders 
booked  to  insure  a  steady  run  for  several  months,  and  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  company  as  unusually  strong. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 


Locoinotke  Coaling  Stations. — The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co., 
Chicago,  has  issued  its  Bulletin  No.  21,  containing  illustrations 
and  detail  information  of  25  coaling  stations  which  it  has  de- 
signed and  built  for  railways. 

Unions. — The  Jefferson  Union  Co.,  Lexington,  Mass.,  has  re- 
cently issued  a  catalogue  of  its  style  F  male  and  female  union. 
This  company  is  preparing  a  catalogue  on  its  new  swing  union, 
which  will  be  distributed  in  the  near  future. 

Sash  Of'erator. — The  G.  Drouve  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
just  issued  a  folder  setting  forth  the  important  features  of  its 
"Straight-Push''  sash  operator  for  shop  buildings,  etc.  Three 
photographs  are  reproduced,  two  of  which  show,  in  half-tone, 
an  installation,  the  third  being  a  line  drawing  made  from  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  test  made  on  a  150-ft.  installation.  Seven  men  are 
seen  standing  at  equal  distances  along  the  sash  which  is  being 
raised  with  them,  under  the  control  of  one  man. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


Los  AxGELES,  Cal. — The  Pacific  Electric  has  let  the  contract 
to  the  Weber-Duller  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  for  building  a  reinforced 
concrete  bridge  39G  ft.  long  and  -32  ft.  wide  over  the  tracks  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Railway  Co.  at  Cornwell  street. 

Mammoth  Cave,  Ky. — See  Louisville,  Lincoln  Farm  &  Mam- 
moth Cave  Traction,  under  Railway  Construction. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Bids  are  wanted  up  to  July  25  by  L.  K.  Jones, 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals,  at  Ottawa, 
tor  the  substructure  of  the  Le  Pas  bridge  on  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway.     (July  8,  p.  107.) 

Portland,  Ore. — An  officer  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Co.  writes  that  bids  are  in  and  work  is  to  be  started  at 
once  on  a  brick  and  steel  freight  station  at  Portland.  The  struc- 
ture will  be  one-story  high,  70  ft.  wide,  1,000  ft.  long,  and  cost 
about  $142,000.     Contract  for  the  work  has  not  yet  been  let. 

The  double-deck  steel  bridge  to  carry  two  tracks  for  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  to  be  built  over  the 
Willamette  river  at  Portland,  is  to  have  concrete  foundations. 
The  bridge  will  consist  of  two  286-ft.  spans,  one  212-ft.  span, 
two  60-ft.  girders,  818-ft.  highway  viaduct.  The  towers  for  the 
lift  span  will  be  265  ft.  high,  and  the  improvements  will  require 
6,500  tons  of  steel.  The  total  estimated  cost  is  $1,500,000.  A 
contract  for  the  sub-structure  has  been  given  to  the  Union  Bridge 
&  Construction  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Contract  for  the  steel  and 
erection  has  not  yet  been  let.     (June  17,  p.  1572.) 

Quebec,  Que. — The  Quebec  bridge,  for  which  bids  for  the 
superstructure  are  being  asked  for  by  L.  K.  Jones,  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  up  to 
September  1,  is  to  be  of  steel  construction,  requiring  about  70,000 
tons.  It  will  be  a  cantilever  bridge  with  a  1,758-ft.  span  be- 
tween the  river  piers.  The  greatest  height  of  the  trusses  will 
be  290  ft.  Contract  for  the  foundation  work  has  been  let  to 
M.  P.  &  J.  T.  Davis.     (July  15.  p.  115.) 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  city  council  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  abolishment  of  the  grade  crossing  at  Compton  avenue.  The 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Wabash, 
and  the  Terminal  Railroad  of  St.  Louis  will  unite  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  steel  viaduct,  the  companies  agreeing  to  pay 
for  the  structure  and  pay  all  property  damages.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  $.370,000,  and  the  time  for  its  completion  is  set  for 
July  1,  1911. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  let  the  contract  to  T. 
S.  Leake  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  building  a  roundhouse,  oil  house 
and  machine  shop.  These  buildings  were  mentioned  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  of  March  18. 

Weahierfoki),  Tex. —  rhe  Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  I'"e  has  let 
the  contract  to  \\.  D.  McCoy,  Cleburne.  Tex.,  for  building  a 
combined  passenger  and  freight  depot.  The  building  is  esti- 
m.itcd  to  cost  $20,0()0.     (Juno  3.  p.  1393.) 

WiiHiiA  I'"ali.s,  Tex. — The  six  roads  entering  Wichita  Falls 
have  agreed  on  plans  for  a  union  station  and  the  contract  for 
the  building  has  been  let  to  the  Texas  Construction  Co.,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  The  contract  price  is  $97,000,  and  the  date  for 
completion  is  fixed  as  January  1,  1911.  The  biiilding  will  be 
281  ft.  long,  two  stories  high  and  of  fireproof  construction. 
(May  13.  p.  i'239.) 
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Jilt   !/<•««   (M   ///i.t   CDluinn   Tt'fTi-   received  after   the   ihsstfied 
departments  tvere  closed. 


Equipment  anb  ^uppltee. 

LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


The  Stnitlicrn  Iiuliniin  is  considoririK  ordcriiiK  fur  cimiolida- 
tion  locomotives. 

William  Dave.s,  special  signal  engineer  of  the  CiueaKo  Great 
Western,  with  ofticc  at  Chicago,  was  thrown  from  a  motor  car 
and  killed  on  July  10  near  Oclwcin,  Iowa. 

The  atti'mpt  to  have  the  (Irand  Trunk  strike  of  conductors  and 
trainmen  settled  hy  arbitration  had  up  to  Thursday  failed.  Vicc- 
Prt-sident  Murdock,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
said  that  the  traimntMi  would  not  consent  to  arbitration.  .Sec 
pane  IGS. 

.\  press  dcsiiatoh  from  Me.xico  City  says  that  the  National 
Railway;  of  Mexico  have  placed  an  order  for  new  cquipTUcnt 
aniountiiiK  t<i  $1,000,000  gold.  It  calls  for  20  Mallctt  articulated 
compound  locomotives,  mail,  baggage  and  express  cars  and  3,200 
freight  cars. 

The  supreme  court  of  Alabama  has  ordered  the  sale,  on  August 
1,  of  the  entire  stock  of  the  Chattanooga  Southern,  of  which 
there  is  $-2.250.0(m  common  and  $750,000  preferred.  The  road 
runs  from  the  Tennessee  state  line  to  Gadsden,  Ala.,  87  miles, 
and  has  trackage  rights  into  Chattanooga. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Peat  Society  will 
he  iuld  at  Ottawa.  Can.,  on  July  25,  26  and  27.  The  place  of 
meeting  is  especially  appropriate,  as  the  Canadian  government 
maintains  a  fuel-testing  plant  for  peat  only  at  Ottawa.  The  pro- 
gram, which  consists  of  a  number  of  individual  papers  on  the 
xise  of  peat,  includes  a  visit  to  the  government  plant.  Julius  Bor- 
dollo,  of  Kingsbridge,  New  York  city,  is  the  secretary. 

The  Central  City  &  Pactolus  has  been  incorporated  in  Colo- 
rado, with  $1,250,000  capital,  to  build  from  Pactolus,  Colo.,  on 
the  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific,  near  the  mouth  of  the  South 
BcavcT  creek,  in  Gilpin  county,  south  to  Central  City,  thence  via 
Nevadaville  to  Russell  gulch  about  12  miles.  A  branch  may  also 
be  built  from  Central  City,  east  to  Black  Hawk.  The  incorpora- 
tors include  T.  E.  Walters,  J.  McDonough,  F.  H.  Gray.  D.  J 
Davies  and  P.  L.  Morris. 

.Ml  the  railways  in  official  classification  territory,  which  include 
the  roads  operating  in  the  Western  Trunk  Line  Committee  ter- 
rit<iry.  in  the  central  territory  and  east  of  Chicago,  have  volun- 
tarily postponed  the  efifective  date  of  their  increased  freight  rates 
until  November  1.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  railways  fol- 
lows the  announcement  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  it  had  decided  to  suspend  all  important  increases  pending  an 
investigation  into  their  reasonableness.  This  makes  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  I.  G.  C.  to  suspend  the  rates  piecemeal. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  railways  are  working  on  the  de- 
tails of  a  plan  for  collecting  and  diflfusing  correct  information  re- 
garding rates,  the  relation  which  these  rates  bear  to  the  value  of 
commodities  and  other  pertinent  matters.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
wide  dissemination  of  this  information  will  result  in  the  better 
understanding  between  the  general  public,  the  shippers  and  the 
railways.  In  various  sections,  specific  studies  will  be  made  of 
the  causes  of  any  dissatisfaction  that  may  be  found,  so  as  to 
explain  the  conditions  that  determine  the  attitude  of  railways  or 
to  remove  the  causes  of  just  complaint  if  it  be  found  that  the 
railways  are  at  fault.  This  undertaking  is  in  pursuance  of  the 
belief  that  if  both  the  public  and  the  railways  have  a  clear  and 
fuller  knowledge  and  better  understanding  many  differences 
which  now  arouse  irritation  will  not  only  be  lessened  but'  re- 
moved. A  bureau  of  railway  economics,  with  a  central  office  at 
Washington,  will  be  charged  with  the  collection,  computation  and 
verification  of  necessary  statistics  and  with  the  consideration  of 
events  of  general  interest  in  the  transportation  field.  This  bureau 
will  co-operate  with  the  railways  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  about 
improvements  in  the  relations  between  them  and  the  public.  The 
committee  which  is  formulating  this  plan  consists  of  W.  C. 
Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines ;  E.  P.  Ripley,  of  the 
Santa  Fe;  W.  W.  Finley,  of  the  Southern  Railway;  Darius  Mil- 
ler, of  the  Burlington ;  Daniel  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  B.  L.  Winchell,  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 


///.•  Atlanlu-  Norllieru  fr  Southern  expects  to  be  in  the 
market  for  locomotives  within  from  30  to  GO  days. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  as  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gatelte  of  July  8,  has  ordered  six  simple  consolidation  locomo- 
tives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Otntral   Dimtniioni. 

WctKl.i   on  driver! ISO.OOO  Ibi. 

Tolal  weight 168,000  Ibi. 

(•> liii  lcr«     21  in.  X  28  in. 

Diamclcr  of  driven •  •, • ""'OJ^  in. 

Tvpr   of    lioiler Exiended    wagon    top 

WorkinK  itcain   pretsure 186  Ibt. 

Ili-nlinii   •iirfncc.   lulien 2,382  so.  ft. 

lircbox     108 

total     2.*95  " 

Tuhrn.    Mtimber    »  • 

"       outaide  diameter  2  in. 

"       length   ".ft- 

Firebox,   type    Wide 

length    107 J^  in. 

width     •  ■  •  •  •    «5'/<  T- 

material  and  maker Steel,   Baldwin 

f .rale  area    49  sq.  ft. 

Water  capacity    6,000  gals. 

Coal    capacity    15!^  tons 

Special  Equipment. 

Axles    Ilanimercd    steel 

Boiler  lagging Franklin 

Brakes    American   Brake   Co. 

Brake  beams   American   Brake   Co.  and  Creco 

Brake  shoes American   Brake  Shoe  Co. 

lirick  arch    American   Arch   Co. 

Couplers    N.M.C.    Co.'s   Tower 

Driving  boxes Cast  steel 

Headlight  Dressel  oil 

1  iijcctor    Hancock    lOA 

Journal  bearings Damascus   bronze 

Piston  and  valve   rod   packings U.    S.    Metallic 

Safety    valve    Consolidated — 3 — 2  'A 

Sanding  devices    Leach  "B" — American    Loco.    Sander  Co. 

Sight-feed    lubricators Detroit 

Steam  gages   Star  Brass  Co. 

Tires    Midvale 

Tubes   Spellerized  steel 

Valve  gear    Walschaerts 

Wheel  centers    Cast   steel 


CAR    BUILDING. 


The  Atlantic  Northern  &  Southern  expects  to  be  in  the 
market  for  rolling  stock  within  from  30  to  60  days. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  the  1,000  composite  gon- 
dola cars  for  which  it  has  been  in  the  market  for  some  time. 
These  cars  complete  the  5,000  car  inquiry  previously  noted  and 
reported  in  the  Railziay  Age  Gazette  of  July  15. 

The  Texas  Company,  Houston,  Tex.,  has  ordered  200  tank  cars 
from  the  .'\merican  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  The  cars  are  divided 
into  the  following  classes:  85,  8,000-gal.,  single-compartment; 
10,  8,000-gal..  two-compartment;  15,  8,000-gal.,  three-compart- 
ment; 65.  6,000-gal..  single-compartment;  25.  6.000-gal.,  two-com- 
partment. 

MACHINERY    AND    TOOLS. 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  ordered  the  tools 
mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  8,  the  36-in.  up- 
right drill  being  placed  with  E.  Harrington  &  Son,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tools  with  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  Western  Maryumd  has  ordered  12,000  tons  of  bridge 
steel  from  the  McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Co. 

The  Erie  has  ordered  1,000  tons  of  bri;,fe  steel  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  for  a  lift  bridge  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

7"/i^  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  1,000  tons  of  rails  from 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  500  tons  from  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company. 

The  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.  will  use  6,500  tons  of 
structural  steel  for  the  double-track  bridge  to  be  built  over  the 
Willamette  river  at  Portland,  Ore. 

The  National  Brake  &  Electric  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  let 
the  contract  to  the  American  Bridge  Co.  for  the  structural  steel 
for  its  new  machine  shop  and  warehouse. 
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The  Quebec  Bridge,  for  which  bids  are  now  being  asked  by 
L.  K.  Jones,  secretary.  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals, 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  will  require  70,000  tons  of  steel. 

The  Lima  Locomotive  &  Machine  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  has  let 
the  contract  to  the  Massillon  Bridge  &  Steel  Co.  for  600  tons 
of  structural  steel  for  an  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  Memphis  Union  Station  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  has  or- 
dered 708  tons  of  structural  steel  from  the  Richards-Noelke 
Iron  Works,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  the  new  union  passenger 
station. 

The  Denier  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  &■  Southern  will 
require  13,600  tons  of  rails,  34,000  rail  joints,  6.J2.000  tie  plates, 
6,000  kegs  of  spikes,  800  kegs  of  track  bolts,  300  tons  of  cast 
iron  pipe  and  376  tons  of  bridge  steel  for  building  the  double 
track  line  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  to  Walsenburg. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — The  steel  situation  remains 
about  the  same  as  reported  last  week.  Shipments  are  heavy 
and  greatly  exceed  the  amount  of  new  orders  received.  The 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  has  reached  an  agreement  with 
its  men  and  its  mills  will  be  started  up  immediately.  Five 
Canadian  steel  companies  have  united  to  form  the  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000. 


Private    Car   Telephones. 

Private  cars  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  have  recently  been  equipped 
with  portable  telephones,  through  the  medium  of  which  connec- 
tions may  be  secured  with  telephone  train  wires,  or  private  tale- 
phone  lines,  at  any  point  along  the  line.  The  connection  is  es- 
tabhshed  by  the  use  of  line  poles  attached  to  the  wires  above. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  is  the  first  road  to  equip 
its  private  cars  in  this  way.  At  present,  two  cars,  those  of  the 
vice-president  and  of  the  general  manager,  have  been  equipped 
with  telephones,  in  the  former  car  there  are  three  telephone 
stati)i!.>.  .me  in  the  rear  ob.=ervation  room,  one  in  the  vice-presi- 
dent's stateroom  and  one  at  the  stenographer's  desk.  The  gen- 
eral manager's  car  is  equipped  with  but  two  phones. 

Recent  transmission  tests  of  this  service,  made  between  the  cars 
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Lehigh    Valley   Private   Car  with   Telephone    Equipment. 

Stationed  at  Sayre,  Pa.,  and  the  railway  offices  in  New  York,  ar. 
said  to  have  proved  satisfactory.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  car  'IM  with  the  line  pole  attached  to  the  wires  above.  Be- 
neath the  car,  in  a  watertight  box,  a  Hush  type  receptacle  and  a 
standard  telephone  sub-station  protector  arc  mounted.  The  line 
pole  used  to  establish  connections  with  telephone  line  along  the 
right  of  way  has  one  end  of  its  connecting  cord  fitted  with  a  plug 
whicli  registers  with  the  receptacle.  At  some  stations,  jack 
boxes,  mounted  on  |ioles,  arc  provided  and  the  connections  are 
made  by  a  cord  lilted  with  two  plugs. 

A  special  16-cycle  battery-operated  interrupter  is  used  for  sig- 
naling. The  battery  is  supplied  from  20  dry  cells  carried  in  a 
hohlrr  bnicath  the  car.  This  telephone  equipment,  furnished  by 
the  Western  Electric  Company,  New  York,  was  made  of  special 
design  and  finish  to  conform  with  the  luxurious  appointments  of 
the  private  cars 


Dart  Unions  and  Flanges. 

In  the  illustrations  are  shown  a  pipe  flange,  an  air  pump  union, 
and  a  pipe  elbow,  made  by  the  E.  M.  Dart  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  all  of  which  have  the  Dart  bronze  seats. 

This  style  of  joint,  used  in  connection  with  piping  joints  of 
various  descriptions,  has  two  seats  of  bronze,  so  made  to  prevent 


Dart    Flange    Union. 

corrosion.  The  iron  portions  of  these  flanges  and  unions  are 
made  of  malleable  iron,  of  heavy  pattern.  The  shoulders  in 
the  nut  and  on  the  swivel  end  are  very  substantially  built  to 
withstand  heavy  strains. 


Dart    Elbow    and    Air    Pump    Unio' 

The  Dart  flange  union,  shown  herewith,  is  adapted  for  high  or 
low  pressure  service,  and  tight  joints  may  be  obtained,  regardless 
of  the  unions  being  in  or  out  of  alinement. 

Improved   Castor  or   Portable   Turntable. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  the  Norwood  vehicle  castor,  or 
portable  turntable,  for  handling  automobiles  during  loading  or 
unloading  at  railway  depots.     It  is  sai<l  that  lifting  an  automobile 

in  order  to  get  it  out  of 
the  car,  and  afterward 
lifting  and  dragging  it 
around  the  platform,  not 
only  strains  and  bends  the 
fenders,  lamp  forks,  etc., 
but  often  snags  the  tires 
by  dragging  them  over 
nails,  splinters,  etc.,  causing  damages  and  considerable  loss  to  the 
railway  company.  With  this  device,  fewer  men  are  required  for 
h.Midliiig  automobiles,  and  the  cle\icc  may  also  be  used  in  han- 
dlint"   l.irgi   cr.ites,  eti 

The  body  portion  of  the  Norwood  castor  is  made  of  malleable 
iron,  having  t'..ur  l.irgc  b.ill-bcariiig  castor  ri>llers  on  ihc  corners, 
forming  a  small  truck.  The  castor  is  built  to  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  wheel,  and  the  ends  of  it  droop  within  Mi  in.  of  the 
floor,  so  that  the  \\heel  of  the  .lulomobile  will  cavilv  roll  into  it. 
This  castor  should  be  very  useful  at  railway  depots  as  well  as 
ill  shops  .ind  storerooms  It  is  manufactured  by  the  .Vutoinobile 
&  Accessories  Mfg.  Co.,  Uattimorc.  Md. 


Norwood   Vehicle   Castor. 
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A  COMMITTEE  representing  New  York  banking  interests  is 
now  planning  to  hold  a  conference  with  European  bankers 
to  discuss  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  between 
bankers,  cotton  shippers  and  railway  representatives  in  regard  to 
foreign  order  bills  of  lading  covering  cotton  shipments.  The 
general  situation  in  regard  to  these  bills  of  lading  was  described 
in  the  Raihcay  Age  Gazette  of  July  15.  Since  then  the  traffic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  railways  inet  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and 
an  agreement  probably  covering  the  shipment  of  this  season's  cot- 
ton crop  was  reached.  The  railways  agreed  to  establish  offices 
for  the  certification  of  the  signatures  of  their  agents  on  foreign 
order  cotton  bills  of  lading.  The  question  of  liability  for  ship- 
ments of  cotton  on  which  railway  agents  had  issued  bills  of 
lading  and  which  had  not  been  received  by  the  railways  was  not 
discussed  and  no  action  was  taken.  The  concessions  that  were 
made  by  the  railways  only  in  part  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
bankers  and  of  the  situation  in  general.  The  certification  of 
agents'   signatures  would  probably   prevent,  or  at  least  tend   to 


prevent,  such  practices  as  were  used  in  the  Kiiight-Yanccy  ca»c; 
l.iit,  after  all,  the  present  arrangement  i»  only  a  partial  concev 
.Hiun  on  a  question  on  which  some  of  the  railway  men  interested  ac- 
knowlcdKC  that  it  would  be  to  everyone's  interest  in  the  long  run 
to  be  Kcncroiis.  The  certification  to  the  genuineness  of  the  agent's 
.%iKnaturc  would  seem  to  mean  nothing  more  than  the  notary 
public's  .stamp  on  a  deed,  and  a  man  who  was  buying  land  would 
hardly  feci  that  he  was  getting  a  guaranteed  clear  title  if  he 
simply  knew  that  the  one  to  sign  the  deed  was,  in  fact,  John 
.Sniitli.  The  courts,  of  course,  may  not  interpret  this 
\alidalion  certificate  in  this  way  and  may  conceivably  hold 
that  it  lixes  some  further  liability  in  the  railway.  The  bankers. 
It  is  understood,  may  now  have  to  make  some  arrangements  with 
surety  companies  for  the  guarantee  of  the  value  of  goods  behind 
the  bills  of  lading,  and  this  could,  it  seems,  have  been  avoided  by 
a  more  open-handed  concession  on  the  part  of  the  railways. 

TIIK  success  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  marketing  a  "popu- 
lar" loan  suggests  the  application  of  the  same  principle  to 
loans  of  our  high  class  railway  companies  and  adapting  to  this 
country  the  usage  of  l'"rance  where  the  "popular"  loan  in  small 
dciiominations  is  familiar  if  not  normal.  The  present  juncture 
in  the  railway  bond  market,  when  the  gilt-edged  railway  under- 
lying security  is  depressed  and  the  market  restricted,  give  special 
emphasis  to  ^n  idea  both  for  and  against  which  there  are  good 
reasons.  On  the  negative  side  are  the  mechanical  details  of 
the  small  popular  bonii,  its  unfamiliarity  to  the  coinmon  people 
as  a  form  of  investment,  probably  some  opposition  by  old 
iniderwriting  interests,  greater  opposition  by  the  savings  banks 
which  would  fear  some  reduction  of  their  deposits  and,  more- 
remote  but  more  serious,  the  danger  that  the  "gilt-edged"  popu- 
lar bond  would  ultimately  prove  the  forerunner  of  railway 
bonds  of  a  more  inferior  type,  tempting  investment  of  the  poor 
earner,  by  a  high  rate  of  interest.  On  the  positive  side  are  the 
economies  in  underwriting,  the  higher  return  to  the  poor  in- 
vestor, the  elimination  of  the  "periodical''  feature  of  the  sav- 
ings bank  interest  accrued — for  the  price  "and  interest"  in  the 
case  of  the  bond  would  bring  the  interest  down  to  date — and 
finally  the  benefit  to  the  railways  if  the  clerk,  the  mechanic, 
and  even  the  day  laborer  became  small  railway  investors  and 
their  mental  attitude  toward  the  railway  as  an  institution 
changed.  There  is,  of  course,  a  sense  in  which  the  poorer 
classes,  in  a  great  host,  are,  as  savings  bank  depositors,  railway 
investors  now.  Their  deposits  are  to  a  great  degree  secured 
by  the  immense  holdings  of  senior  railway  holdings  by  the  sav- 
ings banks;  but  it  is  a  secondary  relation  and  different  in 
moral  and  sentimental  results  from  the  direct  investment  which 
shifts  the  small  investor  into  a  genuine  bondholder,  though  far 
from  being  a  "bloated"  one.  On  the  positive  side  is  also  that 
generally  benign  theory  of  the  wide  distribution  of  railway 
security  holdings  in  non-speculative  hands — though  the  theory 
has  its  limits  and  is  restricted  rigidly  to  a  class  of  railway 
securities  which  do  not  default  and  wreak  woe  on  a  large  body 
of  unorganized  holders  like  that  following  the  calamity  of  a 
s.ivings  bank  failure.  Taking  the  negative  and  affirmative  argu- 
ments side  by  side,  the  latter  are  at  least  so  far  dominant  as  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  in  times  to  come  the  "popular" 
loan  may  not  be  an  expedient  of  our  biggest  and  strongest  rail- 
way corporanons.  with  their  steady  dividend  earnings  as  a  solid 
equity  to  secure  their  borrowings. 

IN  the  report  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
on  the  protective  qualities  of  various  pigments  as  applied 
to  steel  plates,  some  tests  were  cited  where  such  plates  were 
freed  from  scale  and  submerged  in  water  containing  the  pig- 
ments to  be  tested.  According  to  these  tests,  certain  p  gments 
seemed  to  prevent  corrosion  and  others  to  stimulate  it.  That  is. 
where  certain  pigments  were  used  corros'on  did  not  occur,  while 
it  did  occur  with  others.  Hence  the  former  were  classed  as 
inhibitors  and  the  latter  as  stimu'ators.  Among  these,  zinc  oxide 
is  put  as  an  inhibitor  and  graphite  as  a  stimulator.  Th"s  classifi- 
cation has  been  criticised  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  agree 
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with  the  results  of  tests  of  paint  put  on  the  plates  of  a  test 
fence,  in  which  the  zinc  oxide  paint  has  failed  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  while  the  graphite  paint  is  still  in  good  condition.  In  fact 
it  did  sound  a  little  strange  to  have  graphite  set  forth  as  a 
stimulator  of  rust,  when  its  record  as  a  preventive  and  pro- 
tective coating  is  so  good.  Data  has  been  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  showing  complete  immunity 
from  corrosion,  under  verj-  trying  conditions,  of  steel  protected 
with  graphite  paints,  and  unless  the  work  of  the  committee  in 
making  these  tests  was  very  carefully  done,  the  submerged  tests 
might  easily  give  results  that  are  quite  contrary  to  the  facts. 
For  instance,  one  investigator  asserts  that  he  can  produce  a 
greater  difference  in  the  apparent  corrosion  of  two  plates  than 
that  found  between  zinc  oxide  and  graphite,  in  the  test  referred 
to,  by  a  change  in  the  method  of  supporting  the  two  plates  in 
their  bath.  When  these  things  are  taken  into  consideration,  then, 
it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  exception  is  taken  to  the  finding  of 
the  committee  by  certain  makers  of  graphite  paints  who  feel 
that  unwarranted  conclusions  have  been  drawn,  and  that  service 
in  the  field  should  be  the  proof  to  which  this  particular  pudding 
should  be  subjected.  Again,  if  these  conclusions  are  checked  with 
the  results  obtained  from  current  exposure  tests  extending  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  but  little  differ- 
ence between  the  zinc  oxides  and  graphite,  both  coming  in  behind 
the  red  leads,  being  about  the  same  as  the  iron  oxides,  and 
leading  the  other  pigments  by  a  wide  margin.  So  a  test  of  the 
corrosive  or  non-corrosive  qualities  of  a  pigment  by  watching 
the  effects  produced  on  a  steel  plate  submerged  in  water  with 
which  a  pigment  has  been  mixed  and  attributing  those  effects 
to  the  influence  of  the  pigment  does  not  seem  to  be  a  good  one. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials  will  base  its  final  findings  on  such  submergence 
tests,  but  it  seems  curious  that  these  should  have  been  given 
the  importance  that  they  have. 


THE  CANADIAN   RAILWAY   SITUATION. 

C.\N'AD.*\,  just  at  present,  is  a  rich  field  for  the  student  of 
railway  events.  The  situation  there  has  no  real  analogy 
in  railway  history.  There  was  a  situation  somewhat  like  it  in 
the  United  States  when,  several  decades  ago,  the  first  lines  to 
the  Pacific  were  pushed  through,  when  Congress  was  free  with 
subsidies  and  land  grants,  when  the  scandals  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  smirched  more  than  one  reputation,  and  when,  later, 
new  lines  were  put  through  in  rivalry  with  the  pioneer  Union 
and  Central  Pacific.  But  on  this  side  of  the  border  the  com- 
petition for  the  Pacific  and  far  West  business  has  extended 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  long  periods  of  time. 
In  Canada  the  centralities  of  territory,  relatively  speaking,  and 
quicker  time  conditions  have  made  the  conflict  more  acute  and 
dramatic.  The  battlefield  has  been  smaller — though  absolutely, 
in  its  transcontinental  dimensions,  large — but  the  contest,  pro- 
spectively at  least,  more  intense. 

The  railway  map  of  Canada  shows  two  great  systems  which 
divide  the  land.  The  older,  but  now  the  smaller,  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  its  big  child,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  counts 
probably  in  its  present  trackage  not  less  than  7,000  miles,  prob- 
ably more.  It  is  well  intrenched  in  Ontario,  the  old  Canadian 
West,  at  the  commercial  centers  of  the  country  and  in  that 
region  which  lies  between  the  Niagara  frontier  and  Chicago. 
Its  record  has  been  a  checkered  one  and,  financially,  not  cheer- 
ing for  its  stockholders.  First  on  the  ground,  by  securing  gov- 
ernment aid  and  with  prevision  of  the  great  devclopnicnt  of  the 
wheat  lands  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  it  might  have  become 
the  railway  monopoly  of  the  Dominion  and  taken  the  harvest 
which  a  younger  and  more  energetic  rival  has  rc.ipcd.  That  it 
failed  to  do  so  must  be  one  of  the  marvels,  unless,  perhaps,  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  old  temperamental  slowness  of  our  kin 
above  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  say  old,  for  no  one  will  accuse 
them  of  sluggishness  now.  lUit  the  Grand  Trunk's  awakening 
came  at  last,  and  now,  backc<l  by  l.'in<l  grant  ami  subsidy,  it 
is  making  for  the  Pacific  coast  ntnl  mvaiiiiig  the  pr.nrie  terri- 
tory of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 


Very  different  has  been  that  rival's  history.  Pushed  ahead 
swiftly  by  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  men  of  go  and  pre- 
science, its  record  has  been  one  of  singular,  almost  amazing 
success.  It  has  been  favored,  undoubtedly,  by  the  unlooked  for 
development  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  the  rich  results 
of  the  lavish  yet,  at  the  time,  not  unwise  subsidies  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  money  and  land  were  probably  not  fully  foreseen. 
But  all  things  come  to  the  railway  promoters  who  intelligently 
dare.  As  a  sequel,  the  Canadian  Pacific  reveals  itself  as  a  mighty 
transcontinental  system,  like  its  competitor  tapping  Canada  at  im- 
portant centers,  with  some  14,000  miles  of  track  owned  and  con- 
trolled, and  steadily  acquiring  more,  with  a  great  yiexus  of  lines 
in  the  northwestern  wheat  region,  with  a  back  entrance  to  Chi- 
cago recently  secured,  seeking  and  acquiring  closer  traffic  rela- 
tions with  President  Mellen's  system  in  New  England,  a  high 
dividend  payer  already  and  with  credit  as  high  as  its  dividends — 
yet,  withal,  looking  with  anxious  eye  on  the  fresh  vigor  of  its 
rival,  backed  by  the  same  governmental  co-operation  on  which 
its  own  prosperity  was  built  up.  And  it  dreads  also  the  results 
of  the  physical  invasion  of  the  traffic  kingdoms  where  its  ruler- 
ship,  heretofore  complete,  may  hereafter  be  divided. 

That  into  such  conditions  of  warm  railway  rivalry,  already 
existing  and  sure  to  grow  hotter  in  the  future,  Canadian  pol- 
itics enters  goes  without  saying.  We  reviewed  some  two 
months  ago  a  debate  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  the  opposition  attacked  sharply  the  financing  and  the 
construction  accounts  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  as  well  as  the 
Grand  Trunk's  extension  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  incursion 
on  the  New  Haven's  domain.  There  was  palpable  ground  for 
the  opposition  assault,  and  its  nature  and  fierceness  forecast  the 
railway  question  as  the  coming  issue  of  Canadian  parties,  pos- 
sibly resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  But  whether 
the  Canadian  government  shifts  or  not,  it  has  obviously  been 
tied  up  too  closely  with  the  Grand  Trunk  extension  to  recede. 
It  may  modify  some  of  the  plans,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  line  of  1,400  miles  through  the  barrens  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Winnipeg.  It  may  compel  the  abandonment 
of  the  Providence  extension,  as  diverting  traffic  from  Canadian 
ports.  But  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative,  the  government 
seems  bound  to  see  through,  at  whatever  cost,  the  extension  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  a  new  line  to  the  northwestern  wheat  re- 
gion. The  precedent  of  the  state  aid  given  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  stands  as  an  obstacle  to  retreat,  whether  the  fiscal  results 
are  the  same  or  otherwise. 

The  Canadian  situation,  quite  apart  from  any  political  con- 
tingencies, raises  some  interesting  questions  for  the  future  to 
answer.  How  far  will  the  Canadian  government  venture  into 
subsidies  for  a  secondary  transcontinental  line  be  justified  after 
promoting  successfully  a  primary  line  entering  the  same  general 
territory?  Will  future  rivalries  of  the  two  great  Canadian  rail- 
way systems  reach  the  usual  ultimate  of  consolidation?  And, 
whether  competitive  or  merged,  what  are  to  be  their  future  traffic 
relations  with  our  own  territory  south  of  the  border  line  reach- 
ing across  the  continent  and,  as  affecting  transportation  routes, 
broken  only  by  the  great  lakes,  the  Rockies  and  the  Cascade 
range?  These  are  interrogations  of  moment,  to  which  the  suc- 
cessors of  President  Hill  in  the  West  and  Presidents  Brown  and 
Mellen  in  the  East — or,  maybe,  the  Federal  Govenuiieiit  as  rail- 
way proprietor — will  have  to  reply. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


//■.-  K.nlu'.iv  Sf,-,r,.V  Ig.-ni  ,vul  fohce.  Published  nuartcrly.  W.  C 
raniicll,  Kilitiir  .mil  .Manager,  Baltimore,  Mil.  Tnirlytivc  crnis  a 
<^upy;  $1.00  a  year. 
As  was  announced  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Railway  Special  Agents  and  Police,  at  Los 
.Angeles,  last  May,  the  proceedings  of  this  association  now  lake 
the  form  of  a  quarterly  periodical,  and  the  first  number  of  this 
has  just  appeared.  It  is  a  good  looking  pamphlet  of  (i4  pages, 
including  two  pages,  with  a  full-page  picture,  devoted  to  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary.  .Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  this  year's 
meeting  were  Registration  of  Trade  Marks;  Disposition  of 
Journal  Bearings,  and  Criminal  Law. 


July  2!>.  I!)10. 
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COURTESY    ON    TRAINS. 


THE    VALUE    OF   AMERICAN    RAILWAY    STATISTICS.* 


The  Ciib«  Railway  Co.,  Camaniicy,  Ciilm,  July  II.  lum. 
To  THE  Editor  oi*  tiik  Railway  Ack-Gazkttf.  . 

I  li.Tvc  noted  with  interest  and  much  wcll-wisliiiiK  the  articles 
on  politeness  whieli  liave  appcircd  in  your  cnhiinns,  particularly 
that  one  in  your  i.s.suc  of  the  1st  inst.  Whatever  it  may  he  best 
to  do,  certain  it  is  that  something  ought  to  be  done. 

On  the  evening  of  the  '_'!lth  nit.,  on  one  of  the  railways  serv- 
ing the  city  of  Taniiia,  the  writer,  who  had  that  day  arrived 
from  Cuba,  boarded  a  northboinul  train  for  a  short  local  ride, 
being  accompanied  by  two  ladies  wlio  had  ridden  south  to  Tampa 
to  meet  him.  lie  had  failed  to  purchase  tickets,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  ladies  possessed 
ticket  transportation  returning,  and  for  his  own  reasons  di<I 
not  wish  to  raise  that  question  previous  to  boarding  the  train. 
So  the  party  boarded  the  train  and  found  that  it  would  add 
to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  journey  to  have  a  seat 
turned.  (Turning  seats  is  a  much-mooted  question,  but  conduc- 
tors are  expected   to  exercise  a  reasonable  discretion.) 

In  due  course  the  conductor  presented  himself.  He  was  ten- 
dered an  amount  understood  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  cash 
fares  of  two  persons  with  the  usual  excess,  and  was  handed  also 
a  ticket  for  the  third  member  of  the  party.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  asked,  since  it  was  noted  that  there  weren't  more  than 
twenty  passengers  in  the  coach,  to  turn  a  seat.  (Presumably 
the  request  was  made  politely,  the  writer  being  a  mere  passen- 
ger traveling  with  ladies.)  The  fares  were  accepted  without  ex- 
■ception  and  the  request  was  churlishly  refused,  and  the  con- 
■ductor  passed  on. 

Then,  on  the  principle  that  so  strict  obedience  of  the  one  rule 
called  tor  equally  faithful  adherence  to  the  other  rule,  the  writer 
decided  to  demand  the  issue  of  the  usual  cash  fare  receipts 
(having  failed  to  receive  them  on  this  occasion  and  on  two 
others  previously  when  traveling  over  that  road  in  that  locality). 
Accordingly,  after  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  conductor, 
on  passing  through,  was  hailed.  He  halted,  after  passing  our 
seats,  and  returned,  and  then  this  demand  was  made,  to  which 
the  genial  puncher  replied.  "Sure !  give  you  two  if  you  want 
'em."  and  to  which  the  passenger  answered,  "Thank  you  very 
much,  as  you  prefer."  The  worthy  servant  disappeared  and  in 
a  few  minutes  returned  with  two  slips  which  he  presented  with 
various  admonitions,  punctuated  by  sundry  jabs  of  his  fingers 
on  the  passenger's  shoulder,  about  not  getting  on  his  train 
again  without  tickets,  and  with  the  further  information  that  he 
had  issued  the  receipts  at  reduced  rates,  since  he  was  not  col- 
lecting the  excess,  as  he  had  the  right  to  do.  The  passenger 
then  hastened  to  thank  the  conductor  again,  and  assured  him  that 
he  did  not  want  anything  less  than  the  rules  prescribed,  where- 
upon those  slips  were  taken  up,  20  cents  additional  fare  was  ne- 
mandcd  and  paid,  and  other  slips  issued.  These  slips  are  still 
in  my  possession,  and  if  this  letter  is  published  and  an  officer 
of  the  road  in  question  sees  it  and  wishes  the  facts  direct,  he 
can  get  them. 

This  transaction  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  never  should  have 
complained  of  the  matter  to  the  traffic  department  of  the  road 
interested,  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  complaints,  like  the 
■poor,  the  railways  have  always  with  them;  but  on  reading  your 
last  article  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  such  a  representative 
case  of  flagrant  incivility  and  attempted  dishonesty,  that  it  might 
"be  useful  to  air  it. 

The  writer  has  been  a  railroader  for  many  years  and  appre- 
ciates the  annoyances  to  which  conductors  constantly  are  sub- 
jected. He  was  himself,  for  a  time,  a  train  ticket  taker  on  the 
Panama  Railroad.  So  much  for  any  lurking  suspicion  that  the 
-passenger  was  not  polite  to  the  conductor.  There  was  no  ele- 
ment of  grouch  in  connection  with  having  to  pay  fare,  as  he 
midoubtedly  could  have  secured  passes  over  the  rail  line  in 
Florida,  as  he  did  over  the  steamer  line  between  Havana  and 
Tampa,   had   the   same   been    requested.  c,   g.   dedge. 


BY  A.  J.  COUNTY, 

A«l«lniit  lo  Second  Vlcrl'rc»iilcnt  I'mniylvania  Kailroad. 
It  in  c->tscMtial  that  the  utalisticn  of  costs  of  operation  of  rail- 
w;iyH  to  be  put  in  pos.session  of  a  divisional  f)porating  officer 
should  tirst  be  those  over  which  he  has  control,  that  they  may 
apply  proper  remedies  for  unsatisfactory  performances  brought 
to  light  by  equitable  comparisons,  but  such  officers  should  not 
be  allowed  to  forget  that  other  charges,  such  as  taxes  and  in- 
terest, exist,  which  arc  not  chargeable  to  expenses,  and  that 
dividends  should  be  earned  and  paid.  .Statements  of  the  unit 
costs  of  handling  tonnage,  passengers  and  baggage  at  the  larger 
stations  are  also  prepared  and  sent  for  criticism  to  the  various 
officers,  and  to  a.srertain  why  costs  are  higher  or  lower  at  one 
station  than  another.  On  some  railways  the  chief  features  of 
expenditures  are  also  exhibited  by  chart  and  diagrams  so  that 
vivid  pictures  as  well  as  figures  may  drive  home  the  facts. 
There  are  now  on  several  of  the  operating  staffs,  officers  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervismg  operating  costs  of  all 
kinds  including  shr)p  results,  and  to  ascertain  by  personal  ex- 
amination and  conference  why  better  results  cannot  be  obtained, 
.ind  create  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  various 
officers  and  divisions  to  bring  about  these  results.  I  do  not 
wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  all  the  railways  in  the  coun- 
try compile  and  use  all  of  the  foregoing  facts,  or  that  the 
American  railway  officer  spends  the  most  of  his  time  sitting  at  a 
desk,  wearing  a  pair  of  spectacles,  digesting  railway  statistics, 
or  has  any  greater  love  for  them  than  officers  in  other  countries, 
but  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  assistance  to  him  he  must,  and  does, 
study  railway  statistics.  Constant  and  personal  familiarity  with 
his  operating,  division,  or  departmental  work,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  trained  stafT,  enables  him  to  discern  promptly  any  danger 
signal  of  loss  of  business  or  excessive  cost.  As  the  result  of  an 
evolution  in  a  chain  of  progress  of  which  he  is  a  part,  he  must 
and  does,  profit  by  statistics,  and  improves  the  situation  by  di- 
rect and  immediate  action  taken  on  the  ground  as  the  result  of 
his  consideration,  or  if  he  cannot  do  so,  is  in  a  position  to  re- 
port to  his  superior  officer  reasons  for  such  inability,  and  re- 
ceives the  results  of  the  more  extended  experience  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  will  also  probably  warn  other  officers. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

I  need  not  advocate  the  necessity  or  advantages  of  a  uniform 
system  of  accounts  or  statistics,  for  that  is  behind  the  railways 
of  North  America  which  are  devoting  their  energies  to  settling 
the  few  remaining  points  in  connection  with  the  prescribed  ac- 
counts in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  system  finally  effective 
and  adapted  to  the  varying  interests  of  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong  roads,  and  to  those  companies  which  must  observe  spe- 
cial charter  requirements  of  the  states  or  provinces  in  which 
they  are  incorporated.  That  such  advancement  has  been  made 
is  not  due  to  any  inherent  virtue  in  American  railway  manage- 
ment, but  rather  to  the  necessities  of  development  and  manage- 
ment already  alluded  to,  which  were  stronger  than  any  inherent 
inclinations. 

The  experience  of  .\merican  railways  removes  all  doubt  as  to 
the  results  achieved  by  vital  statistics,  in  the  hands  of  those 
directing  and  operating  the  various  lines.  Rates  have  fallen, 
operating  expenses,  taxes  and  other  charges  increased,  but  the 
growth  of  traffic  has  been  handled  with  greater  economy  be- 
cause the  operating  and  traffic  officers  had  full  statistics  for 
their  constant  reference  and  warning,  and  these  statistics  were 
available  for  use  in  various  forms  very  soon  after  the  traffic 
was  moved  or  the  expense  incurred.  The  remedies  have  been 
applied  in  the  shape  of  larger  cars,  larger  train  loads,  and  cars 
constructed  of  more  durable  materials,  larger  and  more  scien- 
tifically designed  freight  classification  yards  and  facilities,  and 
the  use  of  a  large  part  of  the  surplus  income  for  improvements 


•.Abstracted  from  parts  of  a  compreliensive  report  of  the  International  RaU- 
ly  Congress  1910.  on  the  principles  of  statistics  of  railways  in  operation 
(I  unitorm  classification  of  working  expenses. 
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of  the  grades,  alinements  and  facilities,  thereby  restricting 
capital  charges  and  making  dividends  a  permanent  feature  by 
deferring  them  until  tlie  condition  of  the  railway  and  its  equip- 
ment justified  their  payment. 

In  stating  these  facts,  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  any  superiority 
for  American  methods,  nor  am  I  oblivious  to  the  progress  in 
accounting  and  statistics  made  by  the  railways  of  other  coun- 
tries, from  which  we  may  learn  a  great  deal. 

The  railways  in  North  America  have  by  consolidation  and 
affiliations  developed  into  large  systems,  each  embracing  from 
a  few  thousand  to  several  thousand  miles  of  main  running 
tracks,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  manage  them  efficiently  with- 
out the  assistance  of  vital  and  comprehensive  accounts  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  service  performed,  the  volume  and  character  of 
the  business  done,  the  revenues,  costs,  and  net  revenues  there- 
from, and  comparisons  with  other  periods  compiled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  aid  the  efficient  direction  and  management  of  the 
property,  by  quickening  responsibility  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  officer.  In  America 
there  is  less  time  and  no  more  money  to  be  wasted  on  statistics, 
unless  useful,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

(a)  1  take  the  broad  ground,  and  from  the  list  herein  stated 
it  will  be  conclusive  that  no  special  statistic  is  believed  to  tell 
the  whole  story  without  others  to  supplement  and  correct  it. 
All  statistics  kept  should  demonstrate  their  utility,  and  if  not 
demonstrated  should  be  abandoned.  Scarcely  any  two  officers 
derive  a  like  value  from  a  similar  statistical  statement  because 
of  their  personal  characteristics  and  service  in  which  they  re- 
ceived their  training,  or  because  the  traffic  or  problems  of  their 
respective  divisions  differ  radically;  (b)  No  matter  what  sta- 
tistics are  prepared,  it  will  always  require  (1)  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  road,  its  traffic,  working  conditions  and  standards 
to  properly  interpret  them,  so  that  they  will  act  as  a  guide  to, 
and  quicken  that  responsibility  which  results  in  efficient  operat- 
ing results,  and  ("2)  men  of  ability,  experience  and  loyalty  to 
produce  such  results.  These  results  cannot  nowadays  be 
achieved  until  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  some  sort  of  com- 
parative costs  and  results  arc  given  to  foremen,  section  men, 
station  masters,  yard  masters,  agents  and  train  masters,  as  well 
as  officers,  so  as  to  give  them  fac's  covering  the  cost  of  labor 
and  supplies  involved  in  their  own  work,  and  gradually  interest 
them  toward  greater  efficiency  by  eliminating  waste  of  materials, 
time  and  effort.  This  field  is  still  a  large  and  fruitful  one,  and 
the  costs  involved  are  too  large  to  take  chances  on  results;  (f) 
Unless  statistics  reach  operating,  traffic  and  administrative  offi- 
cers within  a  relatively  short  time  after  the  operations  have 
taken  place  their  value  is  largely  lost  and  they  then  serve  pur- 
poses of  record  only.  This  can  only  be  done  without  dupli'^at- 
ing  working  forces  by  the  close  working  of  the  operating  and 
auditing  officers;  (d)  Each  operating  and  traffic  otHcer  should 
have  one  or  two  recognized  daily  statistics  summarized  by  weeks 
and  for  the  month,  agreed  u|)<)n  with  the  auditing  officers,  de- 
pending upon  the  character  of  the  division  (i.  e.,  whether  it  is 
one  fed  by  traffic  from  other  divisions,  or  is  a  division  located 
in  strictly  competitive  territory  where  traffic  originates,  or  has 
other  special  features)  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  actual  operat- 
ing conditions  upon  his  division  affecting  operating  efficiency 
and  costs.  The  poorer  tlic  railway,  the  greater  the  necessity  for 
knowledge  of  this  character,  aTid  the  greater  the  necessity  for 
co-operation  lietweeii  operating  traffic  and  accounting  officers. 
U  hen  weekly  or  monthly  statistics  for  a  division  are  furnishwd, 
a  sciiaration  should  be  made  bctwciii  the  statistics  subject  to 
the  control  r>f  the  operating  officer  from  those  over  which  he 
has  no  control,  or  only  partial  control,  and  a  clear  comparison 
of  both  sets  of  statistics  given  with  a  similar  month  and  perioil 
in  the  previous  year.  Divisional  operating  officers  through  the 
medium  of  monthly  divisional  income  and  expense  accounts 
should  l)c  given  the  facts  regarding  the  proportion  of  the  fixed 
aufl  other  f)t)liKiilory  charges  of  the  company  whicli  the  earn- 
ings of  their  division  arc  expected  to  meet,  over  .'mil  above  the 
nperating  and   maintenancr   charges.     The   latter  quickens  a   re- 


sponsibility for  earning  a  good  margin  over  operating  expenses, 
and  broadens  the  view  of  the  officer;  (c)  a  definite  classification 
must  be  uniformly  observed  so  that  the  statistics  will  at  all 
times  convey  the  same  meaning  and  insure  proper  comparison 
with  the  same  items  for  similar  previous  periods  of  the  same 
road  or  division  with  itself,  but  not  necessarily,  however,  with 
those  of  any  other  railway:  (/)  that  railway  revenues  and  ex- 
penses be  absolutely  separated  from  all  other  operations  which 
the  company  conducts  or  in  which  it  is  interested ;  (g)  that  in 
no  system  of  uniform  accounting  should  the  desire  for  special 
information  by  railway  or  government  officials  lead  them  to 
make  arbitrary  decisions  which  strip  the  operating  expenses  of 
everything  except  bare  maintenance  charges,  and  force  all  above 
that  into  the  capital  accounts.  In  the  interest  of  the  public  and 
the  railways  the  capital  accounts  should  be  limited  as  much  as 
possible,  and  every  encouragement  given  to  make  adequate 
charges  to  expenses,  since  all  transportation  officers  naturally 
try  to  keep  their  expenses  down  rather  than  up,  and  so  prove 
their  superior  operating  methods.  Charges  in  excess  of  ordi- 
nary maintenance  can  be  so  shown  in  the  accounts  that  uniform- 
ity will  not  be  outraged.  In  the  desire  to  standardize  accounts 
the  efforts  should  be  confined  to  principles  and  not  to  details 
of  management,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  railway 
is  a  problem,  and  any  attempt  to  mold  all  railways  to  one  pat- 
tern will  eventually  be  found  ill-advi.sed  on  the  part  of  the  regu- 
lator, hurtful  to  the  regulated,  and  an  incubus  on  individual  and 
corporate  efficiency;  (/»)  while  the  American  accounting  and 
statistical  system  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  1  do  not  know  that 
it  is  excelled  anywhere.  It  has  proven  its  benefit  to  the  rail- 
ways, and  enables  investments  in  railway  securities  to  be  made 
on  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  financial  condition  of 
the  companies. 

The  railways  and  their  transportation  services  are  deemed  to 
he  of  a  public  nature  because  the  state  confers  upon  them  the 
power  to  condemn  and  appropriate  land  for  their  purposes  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  the  proper  value  therefor,  and  because 
of  the  dependence  of  the  community  upon  the  transportation 
service.  So  far  as  the  right  of  eminent  d(M«ain  is  concerned, 
the  railways  avail  themselves  of  it  only  as  a  last  resort,  after 
exhausting  private  negotiations,  because  of  the  excessive  prices 
awarded  by  court  juries  or  commissioners  compared  with  the 
actual  value  of  the  land,  but  although  the  railways  are  privately 
owned,  the}-  are  nevertheless  granted  this  right  because  the  use 
of  the  land  is  for  the  public  benefit.  The  real  reasons  why  the 
railways  are  a  public  benefit  are  because  (1)  they  enrich  the 
land  owner  from  whom  the  right  of  way  must  be  purchased; 
(2)  they  create  wealth  for  the  state,  municipalities  and  country 
through  which  the  lines  are  constructed  by  furnishing  the 
means  for  the  development  of  natural  resources,  manufactures 
and  other  commodities,  quickly  and  cheaply  bring  them  to  the 
proper  market;  ('^)  they  increase  the  revenues  of  the  commu- 
nity by  liberal  payments  of  taxes;  (1)  they  constantly  enlarge  and 
improve  their  facilities;  (5)  they  precede  instead  of  follow  the 
settler,  thereby  stinudating  population  and  greatly  extending 
and  serving  the  wants  of  the  comnuniity  as  well  as  adding  to 
the  ability  by  which  such  wants  or  luxuries  ;ire  supplied  and 
satislicd  ;  ((J  I  they  furnish  a  reliable  avenue  tor  investments  of 
home  and  foreign  moneys,  and  steady  employment  for  large 
bodies  of  all  gracles  of  laborers,  artisans,  clerks  and  professional 
men;  and  (7)  they  open  ;i  large  and  constant  n\arket  for  all 
kinds  of  ni:itirials  and  supplies  consumed  o\cr  an  extensive 
area. 

Their  permanence  insures  prosperity  to  the  coinnumity  and 
while  other  industries  may  come  and  go  with  only  a  temporary 
or  partial  elfect,  all  sulTer  wluii  the  transportation  Service  ceases 
or  becomes  insufficient. 

It  would  he  idle  to  deny  th.il  we  are  living  in  a  new  era  of 
progress  in  which  the  standards  of  living  ami  practice  have  been 
m.iteri.illy  improved  :md  railways  and  other  transportation  agen- 
cies have  played  no  small  part  in  disseminating  these  higher 
sl.indards  of  living  and  intelligence  thn>ughout  the  world.    They 
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iimiiNti  r  III  the  !.ui)|il.\  ami  iIciii.iikI  dI  iIic  wIujIc  worlil.  liroak 
•  lnwn  till-  liarriiTS  of  racial  pn-jiulicc  and  iintviiniali.Hiii,  cspc 
I  lally  llio  railways  in  a  coimlry  i>f  exlciisivr  natural  ri-stinirci-s 
ami  popiilatiDii  like  Niirtli  /\iiuriia,  and  notliinK  lan  pcrnia- 
Mtiilly  alToct  the  oxisti-ncc  nf  tlu-  railways,  llic  scrvici-  Ihcy 
render,  or  the  eliarnes  for  sueli  service,  that  is  not  connnuni 
cited  to  those  countries  who  look  to  it  as  the  sources  for  aKfi- 
cultnral,  nnneral.  forestry  and  niamifacluriMK  products  and  |o 
their  citizens  who  have  invested  their  capital  therein. 

These  f;ictors  have  crcjited  :i  demand  in  .ill  countries  fxr  the 
standardization  of  railways  as  well  as  in(|uiries  regarding  their 
operatiiiK  and  linancial  results,  and  for  the  use  of  standard 
units  hy  which  tlicsc  results  may  be  conveyed  in  unmistakable 
form  and  substance,  llniformity  of  accounting  and  statistics 
will  never  admit  of  an  actual  and  tlnal  comparison  of  one  rail- 
way with  another  without  a  full  knowdcdge  of  all  the  facts 
and  coiulitions.  nor  will  average  statistics  ever  form  a  reliable 
rate-making  basis,  although  in  the  days  of  keen  competition 
these  ligures  were  a  guide  to  that  end  and  when  uniformly  kept 
for  a  series  of  years  are  a  great  advantage.  It  would  never- 
theless be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  railway  profession,  to  those 
whose  moneys  are  invested  therein,  and  to  the  governments 
from  which  railway  powers  arc  derived,  if  this  responsibility 
were  so  appreciated  that  a  uniform  system  of  railway  reports, 
and  particularly  a  uniform  system  of  operating  statistics,  so  far 
as  the  same  can  be  made  uniform,  were  to  be  adopted  by  the 
International  Railway  Congress. 


POOLING    LOCOMOTIVES. 


At  the  joint  mcetinsr  of  the  .\merican  Society  of  Mechanical 
F.nj>ineers  and  the  institulii>n  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  at  Bir- 
mingham, F.ni;.,  ;.n(l  {..melon,  July  25  to  30,  William  Forsyth, 
associate  editor,  Railuvy  Aye  (iacette,  presented  a  paper  on 
American  Locomotive  Terminals,  in  which  he  described  the 
engine  house  practice  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  East 
Altoona,  Pa.,  and  discussed  the  pooling  of  locomotives.  H.  H. 
\aughan,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
presented  a  paper  on  Handling  Locomotives,  which  dealt  en- 
tirely with  pooling.  Mr.  Forsyth's  remarks  on  pooling  and  Mr. 
X'aiighan's  paper  follow. 

MR.    FORSVTH's    REM.^RKS    OX    POOLING. 

'improved  engine  house  facilities,  more  system  and  better 
organization  are  favorable  to  the  pooling  of  locomotives,  and 
this  practice  has  become  more  general  for  freight  engines  in  the 
United  States.  As  recently  as  1905  the  reports  on  pooling  pre- 
sented at  the  International  Railway  Congress  indicated  that  it 
was  not  used  on  the  majority  of  railways  in  the  United  States 
under  normal  conditions  of  traffic.  The  large  increase  in  traffic 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  locomotives  in  1906  and  subse- 
quent years  has  compelled  most  of  the  roads  to  resort  to  the 
pooling  of  freight  engines  and  the  double-crewing  of  passenger 
engines,  and  these  methods  are  now  well  established  on  the  ma- 
jority of  American  railways.  By  improved  methods,  the  opera- 
tions of  cooling  down,  washing  and  fdling  with  hot  water  may 
be  performed  in  less  than  two  hours  without  injury  to  firebox 
r:nd  tubes,  and  this  alone  has  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  success  of  pooling.  The  reduction  in  boiler  pressure  from 
'225  lbs.  to  160  and  180  lbs.  has  also  reduced  the  number  of 
l)oiler  failures  and  permitted  the  more  continuous  use  of  loco- 
motives which  results  from  the  pooling  system. 

"The  amount  of  work  which  the  engineers  and  firemen  do  at 
the  engine  houses  is  now  so  small  that  it  is  almost  confined  to 
lubrication  of  machinery  and  inspection  of  tools  and  supplies 
on  engines,  and  no  dependence  is  placed  on  them  for  repair 
work.  The  engineer  is  required  to  report  any  defects  or  needed 
repairs  which  he  observes  while  running  the  locomotive  or  by 
casual  inspection  on  the  outside.  The  machinery  underneath  is 
inspected  by  men  regularly  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  in- 
spection pits  in  the  tracks  approaching  the  engine  house  are  now- 
regarded  as  an  essential  of  a  modern  locomotive  terminal.  With 
the  changes  in  practice  above  indicated,  the  pooling  of  freight 


rnKinrt  in  rrndrrcd  itiorc  kUcecHitful  and  Halijtfactory  and  its 
effect  on  the  cojtt  of  loconiiitivc  repairs  i»  not  to  pronounced  as 
formerly. 

"On  »oinc  railway*  where  Hlmp  facilities  arc  limited,  locomo- 
livct  arc  rci|uirccl  to  make  a  lar^e  mileage  before  they  go  in 
for  general  repairs.  The  principal  items  which  send  engines 
frequently  to  the  shop  arc  worn  tires,  defective  tubes,  and,  per- 
haps, worn  dri\ing  boxes.  At  some  engine  houses  all  these 
repairs  ore  made,  the  worn  tires  being  replaced  by  new  ones, 
or  by  olliers  which  have  been  turned  at  the  slu^p.  in  this  way 
such  m.ichinery  as  rods,  crossheads,  guides  and  link  motion 
i:.  kept  in  service,  so  that  passenger  locomotives  make  as  high 
as  127,000  miles,  and  freight  locomotives,  100,000  miles  between 
general  repairs;  one  passenger  locomotive  has  made  as  high 
as  2o(J,000  miles  between  shoppings.  Passenger  locomotives  aver- 
age 120,000  milts  and  freight  locomotives  95,000  miles. 

"On  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  for  the  last  six  months 
of  1909,  pooled  freight  engines  made  on  one  division  as  high 
as  4,107  miles  per  month,  and  110  engines  on  three  divisions 
averaged  3,777  miles  per  month.  On  other  roads  passenger  en- 
gines double-crewed  make  an  average  of  C,500  to  7,500  miles 
per  month,  one  road  reporting  for  engines  in  express  service 
^18  miles  per  day  and  12,780  miles  per  month." 

MR.    VAUCHAN'S    paper. 

The  desirability  of  pooling  engines  in  place  of  operating  them 
by  regularly  assigned  crews  depends,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  on 
w  hether  the  engines  are  engaged  in  passenger  or  freight  service. 
;md  in  the  latter  case,  on  the  conditions  which  exist. 
Passenger  Service. 

Where  traffic  conditions  admit  of  the  engine  making 
greater  mileage  than  can  properly  be  run  by  one  crew, 
two  crews  assigned  to  one  engine,  or  three  crews  to  two 
engines,  will  enable  the  engine  to  make  as  great  a  mileage  as 
is  desirable.  On  account  of  the  comparatively  short  time  occu- 
I'ied  from  terminal  to  terminal,  the  crews  can  usually  make  a 
round  trip  without  holding  the  engine  longer  than  is  required 
to  handle  it  and  prepare  it  for  the  return,  trip,  or  to  await  its 
train.  By  using  more  than  one  crew  to  the  engine,  it  is 
theoretically  available  for  its  return  just  as  soon  as  though  it 
were  pooled.  In  practice,  unless  pooling  is  carried  to  the  extent 
of  sending  out  any  engine  on  any  train,  certain  engines  are 
regularly  used  on  certain  trains  or  groups  of  trains,  and  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  arrange  the  crews  and  engines  so  that  a 
reasonable  time  may  be  allowed  for  repairs  and  yet  ample  serv- 
ice be  obtained  from  the  engine.  When  working  w-ith  assigned 
crews  it  is  of  course  usual  to  employ  some  extra  passenger 
men  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  men,  who  are  also  avail- 
able in  case  an  extra  trip  is  required  from  an  engine  on  account 
of  snecials  or  extra  sections  of  regular  trains.  Where  regular 
scheduled  trains  have  to  be  provided  for,  this  system  is  as  flex- 
ible and  convenient  as  pooling  and  has  the  additional  advantage 
in  passenger  service  that  the  men  run  certain  trains  regularly, 
and  will  consequently  give  better  service  than  when  handling  a 
number  of  trains  indiscriminately. 

Pooling  in  passenger  service  is  not  in  extensive  use  and  will 
l)resumably  have  few  advocates.  The  writer  would,  however, 
state  as  a  result  of  his  experience  with  both  pooled  and  as- 
signed engines  in  passenger  service,  that  he  is  most  strongly 
opposetl  to  pooling  in  this  service  and  considers  that  far  better 
results  can  be  obtained  from  assigned  crews. 

Freight  Service. 
Here  conditions  are  very  different.  The  time  is  slow 
and  a  long  time  is  occupied  from  terminal  to  terminal,  so 
that  crews  may  require  a  full  allowance  of  rest  on  arrival, 
or  may  even  have  to  be  relieved  on  the  road.  Few,  if 
any,  of  the  trains  run  at  regular  hours,  and  in  place  of  follow- 
ing a  defined  schedule,  the  demand  for  engines  varies  with  the 
traffic.  When  business  is  heavy,  engines  are  wanted  as  soon 
as  they  are  repaired  and  ready  for  service,  making  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  select  the  engines  in  any  particular  order. 
By  pooling,  such  difficulties  may  be  more  easily  met,  especially 
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at  large  terminals.  When  engines  are  assigned  the  practice 
usually  required  by  the  agreement  with  the  men  is  that  engines 
shall  be  prepared  and  despatched  in  the  order  in  which  they 
arrive,  but  if  the  engine  is  ready  its  use  may  be  retarded  by 
the  time  required  by  the  crew  for  rest.  In  pooling,  both  these 
objectionable  conditions  vanish.  An  engine  may  be  turned  at 
once  if  fit  for  service  and  thus  rendered  immediately  available, 
and  the  movement  of  the  men  being  entirely  independent  of 
that  of  the  engines,  the  detention  of  engines  at  a  terminal  can 
be  regulated  by  simply  increasing  or  decreasing  the  number  in 
the  pool. 

Under  such  conditions,  if  pooling  is  not  carried  on  in  name, 
it  will  be  in  fact,  simply  because  business  can  not  be  handled 
unless  engines  are  used  without  reference  to  the  order  of  their 
arrival.  Granted,  therefore,  that  pooling  is  advantageous  under 
these  conditions,  it  should  be  done  properly.  All  the  features 
necessary  to  a  successful  pooling  system  must  be  employed, 
such  as  thorough  terminal  inspection  independent  of  the  engine 
crews,  and  arrangements  for  handling  tools  and  engine  supplies, 
and  caring  for  headlights,  oil  cups,  etc.  If  pooling  is  resorted 
to  when  business  is  especially  heavy,  or  when  traffic  is  disturbed 
by  storms  or  by  other  causes,  without  proper  arrangements 
being  made,  the  results  are  most  objectionable.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  condition  of  the  power  will  depreciate  rapidly 
and  the  service  rendered  will  be  exceedingly  inefficient.  The 
maxim  is  frequently  stated,  "If  you  pool,  pool,"  and  its  wisdom 
has  been  demonstrated  by  experience.  The  real  question  about 
pooling  is,  therefore,  whether  there  are  conditions  under  which 
it  is  preferable  to  adopt  the  alternative  practice,  that  of  running 
engines  with  assigned  crews.  This  depends  on  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  two  systems,  which  are  in  the  writer's  experi- 
ence as  follows : 

Mileage. — It  is  possible  to  obtain  somewhat  greater  average 
mileage  per  engine  under  the  pooling  system,  but  the  increase 
does  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  when  traffic  is  being  handled 
smoothly  and  without  excessive  congestion  and  delays. 

Repairs. — When  running  successfully  under  the  assigned 
engine  system,  repairs  are  less  than  when  similar  conditions 
exist  with  pooled  engines.  A  man  running  an  engine  regularly 
keeps  up  the  smaller  details  and  knows  what  work  is  required 
at  once,  and  what  must  be  looked  after  in  due  time.  His  in- 
spection reports  are  more  reliable  than  those  of  a  man  who 
has  had  an  engine  for  one  trip  only.  As  he  has  to  run  the 
engine  next  trip  as  well,  he  will  handle  it  with  greater  care 
and  avoid  any  action  that  will  cause  him  trouble  in  the  future. 
Men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  running  pooled  engines  will 
not  do  all  this  at  once,  but  they  most  certainly  will  if  assigned  to 
an  engine  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  difference  is  notice- 
able in  engine  houses  where  some  engines  are  assigned  and 
some  are  pooled. 

Engines  are  sometimes  takciv  care  of  by  the  headquarter 
station  system,  the  work  required  to  maintain  the  engine  in 
;)iopcr  condition  being  done  at  the  terminal  designated  as  the 
Lome  station,  while  at  the  other  terminal  the  only  work  done 
IS  that  necessary  for  the  return  trip.  With  this  arrangement, 
even  with  pooled  engines,  the  same  crew  will,  if  possible,  make 
the  round  trip;  but  when  they  arc  changed,  practically  as  much 
work  is  required  at  the  away  station  as  at  the  home  station. 
The  result  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  repairs, 
for  there  is  not  as  a  rule  very  much  difference  in  the  cost  at  the 
home  station. 

When  the  assigned  engine  system  proves  inadc<|uate  for  traffic 
demands,  the  results  change.  Men  will  endeavor  to  book 
enough  work  against  the  engine  to  hold  it  until  they  have 
rested,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  engines  arc  liable  to  be  wanted 
before  repairs  that  are  actually  rcfjuired  are  completed.  Under 
these  conditions  engines  may  be  better  and  more  cheaply  main- 
tained when  pooled :  but  under  normal  conditions  the  writer's 
experience  would  show  that  with  assigned  crews  the  cost  of 
running  repairs  may  be  reduced  U  to  10  per  cent,  and  better 
mileage   olitained    frnm    the   engines    between    shoppings. 


Fuel. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  fuel  consumed 
by  an  engine  on  an  individual  trip,  and  consequently  difficult 
when  pooling  to  keep  any  record  of  the  amount  of  coal  used 
by  different  men.  A  record  may  be  kept  by  engines,  but  it  is 
then  impossible  to  locate  the  responsibility  for  any  excessive 
consumption.  The  practical  result  is  that  on  pooled  engines, 
individual  fuel  records  are  of  comparatively  little  use.  With 
assigned  engines,  while  trip  records  may  not  be  individually 
accurate,  the  average  of  several  consecutive  trips  soon  becomes 
so,  as  the  variation  of  the  amount  of  coal  left  on  the  tender, 
while  important  on  one,  is  of  comparatively  small  importance 
on  a  number  of  trips.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  writer's  mind 
that  individual  coal  records,  whether  by  trip  or  by  period,  are 
an  important  factor  in  obtaining  economical  results  in  fuel 
consumption,  both  from  men  and  from  engines,  and  he  ascribes 
the  good  results  that  have  been  obtained  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  largely  to  the  careful  way  in  which  the  records  have 
been  watched. 

Apart  from  the  records,  the  familiarity  of  the  men  with  the 
engines  has  an  important  bearing  on  fuel  consumption.  Most 
engines  vary  slightly  in  the  way  they  burn  the  coal,  in  the 
nature  and  intensity  of  the  draft,  and  in  the  best  position  for 
the  throttle  and  reversing  lever.  Crews  knowing  an  engine 
thoroughly  learn  about  these  peculiarities,  while  they  do  not 
when  running  a  different  engine  each  trip.  One  crew  will 
obtain  from  an  engine  results  that  are  impossible  for  another 
crew,  and  thus  the  result  with  assigned  crews  is  a  tendency  to 
higher  efficiency  than  when  every  engine  has  to  be  drafted  and 
adapted  to  do  the  work  with  the  poorest  crew  on  the  division. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  watch  the  difference  in  the  way  an  engine 
is  handled  by  a  regular  crew  and  by  a  pooled  crew  to  realize 
the  advantage  of  the  former,  and  important  results  have  been 
clearly  shown  with  the  same  men  and  engines,  on  divisions 
where  the  two  systems  have  been  in  effect. 

Service. — The  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  repairs  and  fuel  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  the  class 
of  service  obtained  from  the  engines,  with  reference  to  failures, 
breakdowns  and  ability  to  make  the  time  required.  A  crew 
that  knows  the  engine  will  get  more  out  of  it  than  one  that 
does  not.  They  will  notice  any  difference  in  its  working  and 
will  take  more  interest  in  getting  any  defect  rectified.  They 
will  keep  their  equipment  in  better  condition  and  will  pay  more 
attention  to  bearings  which  show  signs  of  heating,  etc.  All 
these  conditions  lead  to  better  and  more  efficient  service. 

Engine  House  Expenses. — Inspection,  the  care  of  tools,  the 
filling  of  lubricators,  headlights  and  cab  lamps,  are  commonly 
looked  after  on  assigned  engines  by  the  crews.  When  engines 
are  pooled  this  work  has  to  be  done  by  the  engine  house  force. 
At  a  large  terminal  this  expense  is  not  large,  but  when  the 
number  of  engines  handled  is  small  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  the 
duties  of  the  men  doing  this  work  to  prevent  its  becoming  a 
serious  item.  Conditions  vary  on  different  roads  in  this  respect, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  this  work  is  not  in  any  way  burden- 
some to  men  having  a  regular  engine,  while  it  is  burdensome 
if  they  are  required  to  prepare  a  different  engine  each  trip, 
and  consequently  they  object  to  it  very  strongly.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  ca.ses  this  work  constitutes  an  additional  charge  on 
engines  that  are  pooled. 

Conclusions. 

In  passenger  service  pooling  is  objectionable  under  any  con- 
ditions and    shoulil   be   avoided   if   possible. 

In  freight  service  pooling  is  advisable  if  conditions  are  such 
that  engines  cannot  be  run  with  assigned  crews,  and  probably  on 
divisions  where  business  is  so  heavy  that  60  engines  per  day  or 
over  are  despatched  from  the  terminal ;  but  the  writer's  experi- 
ence is  that  where  assigned  crews  can  be  used  on  engines,  the 
cost  of  repairs,  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  and  the  class  of 
service  obtained,  will  all  Be  more  satisfactory. 

fie  therefore  regards  pooling  as  a  practice  that  may  be  neces- 
sary under  certain  conditions,  but  that  is  certainly  not  desirable 
if   the  alternative   system   can   be   satisfactorily   carried   out. 
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FIFTY-TON     GONDOLA     CAR. 


hciKlit  of  ihc  »kIc!»  above  the  floor  is  4  ft.  JJH  in.     The  top  side 

I.ojinl.  11%  in.  wi.lc,  is  flared  out  ')V*  in.,  making  ihc  width  at 

The  ChicaRo,   Milwaukee  &   St.    Paul  has  Iniilt   a  number  of  the   lop  of   the  car  1*   ft.  .'»Va   in.,  to  permit  of  a   larKcr  pile  of 

fiO-ton   Kondola   cars    with    Bcltondorf   steel    uiiderframrs   at    the  ladinK. 

Milwaukee   shops.     The   car  is  42   ft.  I)  in.  Ioiik   over   the   end  There  are  four  narrow  hoppcr.i  with  drop  bottom  doors  oper- 

sill.s  and  41   ft.  inside.     The  width  inside  is  R  ft.  7  in    and  the  ated  by  a   simple  mechanism,  shown  on   the  drawing,  and  sup- 

-s'fif..-. 

—^fp a'slt'ckMK — 


it—-/$i'—  -J*--: Bf'- ,j 


^  ^^^-.--T-y 


-4Z  9  Itngfh  crtr  end  Silts- 

Fifty-Ton    Gondola    Car   with    Steel    Underframe.      Chicago,    Milwaukee   &.    St.    Paul. 
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plied  by  the  Enlerpnse  Car  Company,  Chicago.  The  hoppers 
are  between  the  center  and  side  sills,  and  the  chain  sheaves  for 
operating  the  doors  are  between  the  center  sills,  with  a  shaft 
extending  out  to  a  ratchet  wheel  at  the  side  sill. 

The  Bettendorf  steel  underframe  is  built  complete  and  shipped 
to  the  company's  shops  ready  for  the  addition  of  the  wood 
upperframe.  The  center  sills  are  two  24-in.  I  beams,  which 
are  split  in  the  web  at  the  ends  and  reduced  to  W  in.  depth 
at  the  bolsters,  where  they  are  riveted  to  the  cast-steel  draft 
sills.  The  side  sills  are  12-in.  channels;  the  stake  pockets  are 
r'\eted  directly  to  them.     The   body  bolster  is  built  up  of  two 


no  indication  for  the  proper  rate  for  rails.  He  said  the  state- 
ment that  there  were  no  principles  in  railway  accounting  was 
preposterous,  and  called  attention  to  the  reports  published  in 
the  Blue  Books.  Mr.  Fay  said  that  the  English  objection  to 
ton-mile  statistics  was  that  they  did  not  tell  the  truth.  Figures 
for  the  average  charges  per  ton  per  mile  on  a  wide  variety  of 
miscellaneous  freight  would  not  represent  the  charge  per  ton  per 
mile  as  paid  by  the  public  or  indicate  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile 
when  more  than  one  company  handled  the  same  ton  of  freight. 
He  illustrated  the  complexity  of  the  problem  with  e.xamples  in 
which   several  railways  participated  in   carrying  the  same  ship- 


Bottom    View   of    Bettendorf   Steel    Underframe   for   50-Ton    Gondola  Car,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 


S-in.  I  beams  with  cover  plates ;  the  si.x  cross  bearers  on  each 
side  are  made  of  the  same  size  beams.  The  corners  of  the  car 
are  braced  by  7-in.  flanged  channels  extending  from  the  center 
plate  to  the  end  sill.  The  car  is  mounted  on  Bettendorf  boltless 
trucks.    The  total  weight  is  41,o00  lbs. 


INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAY  CONGRESS. 


The  proceedings  of  the  International  Railway  Congress  held 
at  Berne,  Switzerland,  July  4  to  July  16.  are  not  entirely  avail- 
able as  yet.  The  subject  which  aroused  the  most  discussion  was 
Railway  Statistics,  particularly  ton-mile  statistics.  Of  the  reports 
on  statistics  and  accounting,  the  one  principally  discussed  was 
that  of  W.  M.  Acworth,  who  was  sent  as  a  delegate  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

TON- MILE   STATISTICS. 

In  presenting  his  report,  Mr.  Acworth  said  he  wanted  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  what  he  said  represented  his  own  attitude 
and  nothing  else.  He  said  he  believed  that  there  were  no  prin- 
ciples of  statistics  and  no  uniform  classification  of  expenses  by 
English  railways.  He  had  never  been  able  to  understand  the 
objection  in  England  to  ton-mile  statistics.  He  did  not  agree 
with  the  statement  that  the  cost  of  keeping  such  statistics  was 
excessive,  nor  that  traffic  conditions  made  it  extremely  difficult 
to  get  at  the  figures.  He  understood  that,  in  the  case  of  one 
company,  the  cost  of  compiling  such  statistics  was  $5,000  for 
$.>5,000,000  of  revenue. 

C.  W.  Applcyard,  of  the  South  African  Railway  Administra- 
tion, presented  the  report  of  Sir  Thomas  Price,  based  on  the 
pr.ictise  of  the  Central  South  .African  Railways.  After  the 
Washington  meeting  in  l!f05,  these  roads  decided  to  adopt 
.\nu-rican  methods,  with  such  modification  as  local  conditions 
required,  and  the  ton-mile  statistics  had  proved  valuable.  Other 
reports  were  presentefl  by  A.  J.  County,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
K.Tilroriil  (a  part  of  this  ri-purt  is  i)riiitc<l  elsewhere  in  this 
issut'l.  and  by  Mr.  I'.arrii>l,  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediter- 
ratuaii. 

.Sir  Charles  Owens,  of  the  I.on«lon  &  .Southwestern,  and  Sam 
I'"ay,  ni  the  fireat  Centr.ii.  criticised  Mr.  ,\cworth  strnnnly. 
Sir  Charles  Owens  said  th;it  liis  report  was  not  represent.itive 
of  British  railway  inetlK>ds.  V\  itii  regard  to  ton-mile  statistics, 
they  had  lircii  tried  in  KiiKlatid  ami  fimnd  nnsiiccessfid.  As  a 
basis  for  making  rates  tliry  meant  nothin^f,  because,  for  cx- 
aniple.  the  average  rate  per  tun  on  nnlliniTv  and  coal  would  give 


ment,  the  cost  to  each  being  complicated  by  different  terms  of 
trackage  agreements,  etc.     He  said   further : 

■■--V  12-ton  truck  will  convey  12  tons  of  one  particular  class 
nf  merchandise,  while  other  common  merchandise  of  great 
bulk  requires  12  trucks  to  convey  the  same  tonnage.  Thus  12 
tons  in  the  one  case  is  on  a  vehicle  with  four  wheels  wearing 
out  the  permanent  way ;  in  the  other,  48  wheels  are  wearing  out 
tiie  same  permanent  way.  l-'urther,  the  non-paying  weight 
luincllcd  in  one  case  would  be  about  0  tons,  and  in  the  other  72 
tons,  although  the  revenue  tonnage  in  both  cases  is  identical 
and  ton-mileage  statistics  treat  them  as  of  the  same  value. 
Out  of  this  hotch-potch  of  receipts  and  expenses  divisible  be- 
tween companies  without  regard  to  rate  charged  or  work  per- 
formed, and  of  units  that  refuse  to  unify,  English  companies 
are  asked  to  compile  ton-mileage  statistics.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  we  object  and  assert  that  the  cost  of  such  a  com- 
pilation  would   be  sheer  waste  of  hard-earned  money? 

"Turning  now  to  the  question  of  ton-mileage  as  an  aid  to 
<Ia\ -to-day  management  and  the  manipulation  of  traffic,  1  be- 
lieve that  there  is  little,  if  any,  difference,  except  in  name,  be- 
tween the  methods  employed  on  the  English  railways  and  those 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  latter  countrv,  1  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  for  the  purposes  of  movement  of  traffic, 
cars  are  averaged  at  '|)er  ton,'  and  the  gross  toimage  of  such 
cars  is  given  as  the  measure  of  the  engine  load  for  each  partic- 
ular section  of  line.  In  England  the  method  usually  adopted 
is  U>  deal  with  the  wagon  according  to  its  class — i.  e.,  weight 
and  bulk  capacity — either  full  or  empty,  as  the  measure  of  the 
engine  load.  While  loading  is  dealt  with  in  .\merica  under 
the  name  of  'tons'  in  England  it  is  dealt  with  under  the  name 
of  'wagons,'  the  average  gross  tonnage  of  which  is  known.  The 
methods,  as  1  have  said,  are  almost  identical,  the  names  alone 
Mirymv;.  The  mass  of  information  which  is  at  the  disposal  of 
English  railway  managers  in  the  shape  of  statistics — weekly, 
M'i'ntlil\,  or  half-yearly — is  nnieli  on  the  lines  of  the  infornia- 
tioM,  although  in  a  difTerent  form,  enumerated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Price  as  common  in  llie  l'"ngiish  colonies.  The  English  railway 
managers  shy  at  averages  as  much  as  possiiile,  and  endeavor  to 
(s'et  correct  facts  in  the  smallest  possible  compass.  They  cou- 
si<ler  that  by  their  methods  they  get  to  know  more  of  the  actual 
conditions  than  by  worshiping  the  god  of  averages  alone." 

W.  II.  Hyile,  of  the  (ireat  ICastern  Railway,  agreed  with  the 
previous  speakers,  and  also  said  that  what  was  essential  was  that 
executive  officers  should  be  in  possession  of  detailed  statistics 
as  regarded  the  movement  of  the  traffic,  and  that  such  statistics 
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'^liKiilil   In-    III   tlu'ir    li;iii(K   .ik   souii   .ih   llic   iraDic   pn.HHcil       I  liat 
was   the    practice    which    prevailed    on    Dritish    railway.t    at    the 
(irfM'iit   time,   ami   no  (|ii:iiitily   ol    Ion  mile    liKiiri'ii  couhl   clTci 
lively  rcjil.u'e  them. 

Alfred  .Asletl,  of  tlie  I  iirncss  Uailway.  said  tiial  Inn  mil. 
siali.stics  were  utterly  useless  for  F.nKlish  railways,  except  in 
I  lie  rase  of  bulk  trafHc.  How,  for  instance,  could  such  statistirn 
<leal  with  the  carriage  of  live-stock,  which  was  not  handled  liy 
^eiKhti- 

K.  (.".  .Mien,  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  (ireat  Southern,  said  thai 
illhough  his  company  had  kept  ton-mileage  and  passenger  ton- 
mileage  statistics  for  20  years,  they  had  found  them  of  practi- 
v-ally  little  or  no  use,  and  would  discontinue  them  hut  for  the 
tact  that  the  information  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  Argentine 
(iovernmeni  annual  statistical  returns.  Some  years  ago  his 
lompany  kept  statistics  of  the  percentage  of  freight  to  capacity 
hauled,  but  had  to  put  an  end  to  that  as  it  was  found  the  staff 
were  devoting  all  their  energy  to  securing  cfTective  statistical 
results  ralhcr  than  to  the  earning  of  dividends  or  satisfying 
public  requirements.  Statistics  might  be  overdone,  and  at  one 
time  they  certainly  were  overdone  on  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great 
."southern.  He  was  satisfied  that  had  the  Argentine  railways 
never  gone  in  for  ton-mileage  they  would  not  do  so  to-day. 
Their  traffic  varied  from  month  to  month  with  the  seasons. 
One  month  the  line  was  carrying  wool,  occupying  20  per  cent. 
(if  the  wagon  capacity,  but  earning  $13.50  per  ton,  while  the 
following  month  the  line  would  be  carrying  grain,  occupying  the 
full  capacity  of  the  wagons,  but  only  earning  $1.50  per  ton. 
With  such  varying  classifications,  what  possible  use  could  be 
made  of  ton-mileage  averages?  Again,  taking  the  so-called 
gross  ton-mileage  which  the  Argentine  Government  insisted  on, 
that  was  merely  the  total  net  weight  of  the  cars  divided  by  the 
axles,  and  a  unit  of  two  axles  per  car  was  adopted  for  all  sta- 
tistical progress,  and  this,  multiplied  by  the  total  vehicle-miles 
run  plus  total  ton-mileage,  gave  the  so-called  gross  ton-mileage 
As,  however,  the  railways  had  in  service  all  classes  of  cars, 
from  an  8-ton  car  weighing  10  tons  to  a  45-ton  car  weighing  15 
tons,  what  reliability  could  be  placed  on  the  average  gross  ton- 
mile?  Efficiency  in  operation  could  only  be  obtained  by  every 
traffic  employee  intelligently  watching  and  recording  every  train 
coming  under  his  notice  and  reporting  promptly  where  there 
was  any  evidence  of  careless  loading  or  extravagance  in  haul- 
ing power.  It  was  hoped  that  by  carefully  recording  gross  ton- 
mile  statistics  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  appropriate 
the  cost  as  between  passengers  and  goods,  but  after  many  ex- 
periments it  was  agreed  that,  although  statistics  showed  it  cost 
2',4  times  as  much  to  carry  a  passenger  ton  one  mile  as  a  ton 
of   freight,  this  was  disproved  by  subsequent  experience. 

.•\rthur  Hale,  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  said  that 
he  had  had  the  handling  of  fast  freight  traffic  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  he  had  found 
ton-mile  statistics  of  very  great  value;  when  the  cost  of  han- 
dling traffic  in  the  yards  and  a  few  other  details  of  the  kind 
were  added,  the  ton-mile  statistics  had  proved  most  useful  in 
their  work  and  had  given  good  results  generally.  On  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  conditions  existed  which  were  very  similar  to  the 
cases  quoted  by  Mr.  Fay,  but  they  were  able  to  make  up  their 
ton-mile  figures  w-ithout  trouble. 

Theodore  Voorhees,  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  said  that 
in  the  matter  of  statistics  a  comparison  as  between  different 
roads  was  of  little  value  unless  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances were  taken  into  account.  For  example,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  had  a  traffic  amounting  to  ten  times  that  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading.  The  characteristics  of  the  two  lines 
were  entirely  different.  The  Reading  was  practically  a  terminal 
road,  while  the  Pennsylvania  carried  a  great  volume  of  through 
traffic,  and  it  was  necessary  in  any  comparisons  between  the 
statistics  of  the  two  systems  to  take  into  account  the  proportion 
of  terminal  work  to  the  total.  Unless  that  were  done  a  com- 
parison between  the  two  roads  would  be  quite  misleading.  It 
was   extremely   difficult    to   arrive   at    any   real   costs  in    railway 


work,  (uKtidc  of  crrlain  main  item*  niich  an  the  «ro»»  carnmgs, 
the  Kro*"  cxpciiililiirc,  and  the  net  balance  which  resulted.  Im 
mediittrly  one  went  outiidc  those  main  tiRpreg  and  attempted  an 
■iiialynit  an  lo  the  cost  of  any  item*  in  manaKcmenl  it  was  futile 
lo  hope  1(1  Kct  actual  fiKurcs.  Outside  the  ton-mile  and  the 
passenger  mile  the  human  clement  entered  into  the  «j»roblem. 
What  prfiporlion,  for  instance,  of  maintenance  of  track  was  to 
be  chnrgcil  to  passenger  service,  and  what  proportion  to  freight 
service?  It  was  the  pcr.sonal  eipialion  that  entered  into  deci- 
.sioiis  of  that  kind.  In  this  connection  he  might  refer  to  the 
liligation  in  which  the  Reading  had  been  engaged  in  connection 
with  the  2-ccnt  rate.  In  the  course  of  that  litigation  the  books 
of  the  company  were  submitted  to  the  examination  ol  experts 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  and  every  facility  was  given  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  ascertain  what  it  really  did  cost  to  carry  a  passen- 
ger. The  result  was  a  total  failure,  the  figures  produced  by 
the  experts  based  on  the  same  books  resulting  in  diametrically 
opposite  results. 

k.  M.  Patterson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  pointed  out 
that  the  value  of  statistics  was  not  in  their  compilation,  but  in 
their  proper  use.  He  made  a  comparison  between  ton-mileage 
figures  on  the  New  York  and  the  Pennsylvania  divisions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  showed  that  the  Pennsylvania 
division  had  a  predominance  of  mineral  traffic,  with  long  haul, 
and  the  New  York  division  had  a  predominance  of  merchandise 
traffic,  with  short  haul.  Ton-mileage  statistics  showed  that  the 
cost  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  Philadelphia  division  was  about 
3  mills,  and  on  the  New  York  division  about  8  mills.  Facts 
like  that  developed  the  tendency  to  jump  at  conclusions,  but 
ton-mile  statistics  were  got  out  in  greater  detail,  and  it  was 
shown  that  the  difference  was  largely  due  to  the  difference  in 
station  costs  of  the  two  divisions.  That  showed  that  ton- 
mileage  figures  properly  handled  gave  valuable  information. 
Broadly  speaking,  while  in  a  number  of  instances  ton-mile  sta- 
tistics may  have  been  wrongly  used — and  they  had  been  used 
wrongly  in  America — still,  it  could  be  claimed  that  they  had 
been  used  in  many  cases  rightly  and  to  great  advantage.  The 
discovery  that  station  costs  w^re  responsible  for  the  difference 
referred  to,  led  him  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  operating 
large  stations,  and  he  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
English  railways  were  ahead  of  the  American  railways  in  that 
respect 

Mr.  Appleyard  said  it  seemed  clear  that  any  attempt  to  secure 
uniformity  in  regard  to  details  must  be  fore-doomed  to  failure, 
and  would  probably  prevent  that  advance  that  everybody  was 
anxious  to  see.  At  the  same  time,  and  he  had  Sir  Thomas 
Price's  authority  for  saying  that  it  might  perhaps  be  possible 
to  secure  unanimity  as  to  the  principles  on  which  statistics 
should  be  based.  In  that  case  comparisons  might  be  made  be- 
tween results  in  different  countries  which  were  not  possible  at 
the  present  time.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
being  able  to  make  comparisons  of  that  kind,  and  by  being  able 
to  compare  their  own  figures  in  South  .Africa  with  those  of 
American  roads  they  had  secured  substantial  economies. 

Col.  Ronham-Carter,  of  the  Madras  &  Southern  Mahratta, 
said  that  he  had  been  for  SVa  years  under-secretary  for  railway 
traffic  and  statistics  to  the  government  of  India,  and  for  seven 
years  manager  of  a  system  of  1,600  miles.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  many  of  the  speeches  which  had  been  made  did  not  make 
sufficient  distinction  between  the  reports  which  were  compiled 
for  the  information  of  shareholders,  and  as  to  which  there 
was  some  advantage  in  uniformity,  and  those  other  statistics, 
the  temporary  statistics,  which  were  got  out  by  every  railway 
in  the  world  at  short  intervals  to  keep  the  operating  officers  in 
touch  with  the  conditions.  The  difficulty  was  as  to  deciding 
what  portion  of  those  operating  statistics  should  be  put  into  a 
more  permanent  shape.  He  had  not  in  his  experience  found 
the  government  statistics,  based  on  passenger  and  ton-miles,  of 
any  practical  use.  Any  information  which  those  figures  gave 
could  be  obtained  from  operating  statistics  at  a  much  earlier 
date,  and  in  many  cases  passenger  and  ton-mile  statistics  could 
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be  obtained  from  these  operating  statistics.  He  quoted  an  in- 
stance of  the  misleading  results  which  statistics  on  the  ton-mile 
basis  gave. 

\\  iiliam  Mahl,  of  the  Harriman  Lines,  said  that  Mr.  County 
in  his  report  had  set  out  fully  the  practices  of  American  rail- 
ways. 'It  would  be  noted  that  the  railways  m  America  were 
now  governed  in  these  matters  by  the  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  that  they  could  not,  if  they  wished, 
participate  in  any  movement  which  had  for  its  object  a  general 
classification,  except  with  the  proviso  that  its  conclusions  would 
be  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
adoption  by  the  American  railways  of  the  passenger-mile  and 
the  ton-mile  had  been  for  purposes  which  had  not  been  clearly 
defined  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  It  was  well  that  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  ton  and  passenger-mile  had  not 
been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making  rates  or  as  a  unit  of 
cost,  but  had  been  adopted  as  units  of  service  performed  pri- 
marily for  the  information  of  the  management  in  the  intelli- 
gent operation  of  their  properties,  and  as  an  indication  of  the 
service  given  to  the  public  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  manage- 
ment. That  fact  was  brought  out  in  the  results  shown  by 
.American  railways  in  the  development  of  traffic,  and  in  the  in- 
creased service  to  the  public.  Every  railway  manager  desired 
to  increase  the  sale  of  his  product,  and  the  passenger-mile  and 
the  ton-mile  figures  of  one  year  only  stimulated  him  to  break 
that  record  during  the  following  12  months.  The  aggregate  ton 
or  passenger-miles  only  were  not  sufficient  for  him  :  a  knowledge 
of  the  direction  of  the  passenger  ton-miles  was  also  wanted  to 
the  end  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  equalize  the  traffic  as  far 
as  conditions  would  permit.  The  rivalry  between  different 
.American  railways  in  hauling  the  largest  average  train  loads 
was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  From  it  had  resulted  the 
exceptional  improvement  during  the  last  10  years.  He  could 
only  quote  in  this  connection  from  the  reports  of  the  company 
with  which  he  was  associated.  On  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
the  tons  per  train  had  increased  from  279  in  1898  to  549  tons 
in  I9ft0,  or.  to  put  it  in  another  way,  with  an  increase  in  11 
years  of  only  11  per  cent,  in  locomotive-miles  the  company  had 
increased  its  freight  service  to  the  public  by  111  per  cent.  On 
the  Southern  Pacific  the  tons  per  train  had  increased  from  loo 
in  1885  to  474  tons  in  1909,  or  in  the  25  years  covered  by  that 
period,  with  an  increase  in  train-mileage  of  about  2.'32  per  cent.. 
the  company  had  increased  its  service  to  the  public  by  598  per 
cent  The  information  concerning  the  ton  and  train-mileage 
had  enabled  the  American  railway  manager  to  direct  his  abilities 
into  the  proper  groove  and  these  statistics  had  contributed 
largely  to  the  achievements  of  .American  railways  in  the  trans- 
portation of  the  immense  tonnage  hauled  and  to  the  low  cost 
at  which  the  service  was  performed.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  American  railways  dealt  with  the  public  as  sellers 
of  transportation,  and  their  sales  were  measured  and  adjusted 
by  the  miles  the  passengers  or  the  freight  was  carried.  It  was 
but  natural  that  they  should  want  to  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  product  they  were  selling,  both  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing the  sale  of  the  product  and  reducing  its  cost. 

Mr.  Acworlli,  in  replying  to  the  discussion,  said  that  some 
of  his  English  critics  appeared  to  be  under  the  impression  th.it 
he  had  saifl  that  there  were  no  statistics  of  English  railways,  but 
the  criticism  he  had  made  was  that  there  were  no  principles  of 
statistics.  He  had  not  yet  heard  any  statement  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples employed.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  the  English  railway 
companies  did  not  get  out  ton  and  passetiger-mile  statistics  a.'s 
the  figures  would  show  that  some  of  the  criticisms  levelled 
against  luiglish  railway  companies  had  no  foundation  in  fact 
.Again  and  again  he  harl  heard  it  said  that  English  railway 
pas-scnger  fares  were  the  highest  in  the  world,  a  charge  baseil 
un  the  penny  per  mile  of  the  normal  taritT.  If  passcngerinilv 
.statistics  were  got  out  the  result  would  be  to  show  that  the 
English  fans  were  not  thr  highest,  but  very  nearly  the  lowest  in 
the   world. 

It    was    true    thai     freight    r.itcs    in    lOngland    were    liigli,    but 


there  were  excellent  reasons  for  that.  The  American  roads 
took  ton-mile  statistics  for  granted,  and  it  came  to  this :  that 
the  civilized  world  was  on  one  side  and  Great  Britain  was  on 
the  other.  He  had  never  expected  to  convert  English  railway- 
men  to  a  belief  in  ton-mile  statistics,  and  that  this  meeting 
was  certainly  not  the  place  to  make  so  unprofitable  an  experi- 
ment The  fact  that  such  statistics  had  been  tried  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  and  given  up  as  useless  was  quoted  as  an 
argument  against  ton-mile  statistics.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
had  not  been  used  on  the  Great  Western  for  about  40  years. 
.Sir  Charles  Owens,  while  referring  to  the  Great  Western,  had 
not  told  delegates  that  there  was  in  England  at  this  moment  a 
railway  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  the  Great  Western  was 
when  it  experimented  with  ton-mile  statistics,  and  that  this 
I'-nglish  railway  had  kept  ton-mile  statistics  for  10  years  with 
results  so  entirely  satisfactory  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
extend  the  principle  to  passenger-mileage.  To  ask  what 
economies  had  been  effected  by  the  use  of  ton-mile  statistics 
was  really  not  to  the  point,  because  if  anyone  regarded  ton- 
mile  statistics  in  that  way  he  would  be  disappointed.  Ton-mile 
statistics  were  merely  a  diagnosis  of  the  position  of  a  road,  not 
a   cure    for   troubles. 

Mr.  I'"ay  had  quoted  examples  of  complicated  working,  but  if 
Mr.  Fay  would  study  the  schedule  in  the  report  which  applied 
to  the  production  of  ton-mile  statistics  he  would  find  that  his 
cases  had  been  dealt  with,  and  that  the  only  receipts  which  it 
was  suggested  should  be  entered  in  such  an  account  were  the 
receipts  from  the  company's  own  trucks  carried  on  the  com- 
pany's own  lines.  Mr.  Fay  complained  that  he  had  not  asked 
railway  companies  for  the  necessary  statistics.  He  had  de- 
liberately refrained  from  doing  that  because  he  felt  that  his 
report  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  internal  statistics,  but 
merely  with  the  statistics  which  were  produced  for  publication. 
He  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  mass  of  statistics  was  got  out  by 
English  railway  companies  for  purposes  of  daily  control,  but 
he  was  dealing  in  his  report  with  the  riturns  made  to  share- 
holders or    to    Parliament. 

RAIL  JOINTS. 

In  the  group  of  reports   dealing  with  rail  joints,  the  points 
selected   for   elucidation   were  the   reduction   in   the  number  of 
joints  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  rails,  the  maximum  length] 
to  be  adopted  for  ordinary  track  rails,  the  welding  of  rail  joints, 
and  the  strengthening  of  rail  joints. 

The  reporter  for  Great  Britain  and  English-speaking  countries 
was  Alexander  Ross,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (England). 
In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  all  companies  had  been  gradually 
increasing  the  length  of  the  rails,  and  it  would  appear  that  from 
the  near  future  a  length  of  45  ft.  might  be  taken  as  the  standard. 
While  recognizing  the  advantages  of  a  continuous  rail,  expansion 
and  contraction  prevented  the  use  of  welded  joints.  In  the 
United  States  the  .standard  length  of  rail  was  now  33  ft.  In 
other  English-speaking  countries  the  length  of  rail  employed 
varied  from  30  to  40  ft. 

Practice  on  the  Continent  and  in  Egypt  was  the  subject  matter 
of  two  reports,  one  by  Mr.  Chateau,  of  the  French  State  Rail- 
ways, and  the  other  by  Friedrich  Kramer,  of  the  Hungarian 
State  Railways,  In  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Siiain  and  Portugal 
much  attention,  said  Mr.  Chateau,  had  been  paid  to  rail  lengthen- 
ing, the  average  length  now  adopted  being  59  ft ,  while  rails  up 
to  72  ft  2  in.  were  employed  in  current  practice.  The  welding  of 
rail  joints  found  few  advocates. 

He  believed  that  there  would  be  a  further  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  rail,  and  that  such  increase  would  involve  a  radical  change 
in  the  type  of  joint  employed.  The  initial  step  towards  a  further 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  rail  was  the  evolution  of  a  joint 
without  bolts  and  of  the  frietionless  type.  It  would  also  be 
necessary  to  adopt  means  of  preventing  the  fracture  of  very 
long  rails.  A  type  of  tishjoint  which  had  given  great  satisfaction 
was  that  used  bv  the  l''reiich  Eastern  Railway,  and  a  very  similar 
joint  was  employed  bv  the  h'rencli  Northern  iTompany.  The  two- 
tic  joint  was  used  rather  extensively  in  Italy,  but  more  recently 
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III  onliiiiiry  siispcndcil  joint  liad  l.fcii  iiitiocluccil.  A  jciiiil  with- 
.lit  iKilts  was  MOW  l)ciiiK  tried  on  the  Parin  Metropolitan,  and  no 
i.ir  had  nivcn  satisfaition  A  (jcncral  tendency  wa»  evident  to 
ailTcn  the  joint  hy  biinnuiK  tlic  joint  tics  closer  toKCther.  it  wa» 
well  known  that  tails  in  service  assumed  a  nrarly  niiiforni  lurva- 
iiirc,  and  this  curvature  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  shockn  pro- 
.lucc'd  at  the  joints.  The  process  of  slrainhteuinK  the  rails  could 
therefore  be  adopted  in  order  to  restore  to  them  in  some  measure 
the  properties  they  possessed  when  new,  and  in  order  to  improve 
joints  which  had  become  weakened.  If  this  were  combined  with 
lecutling  the  ends  of  the  rails,  the  drilliuK  of  new  holes,  and  the 
supply  of  new  hshplates,  then  a  complete  solution  would  have 
been  obtained  of  the  problem  of  the  improvement  of  worn  joints 
This  subject  would  assume  greater  importance  when  the  present 
lonn  IciiKlhs  of  rails  in  service  began  to  show  signs  of  wear  and 
uar. 

Mr.  Kramer,  whose  report  referred  to  practice  m  Austria- 
Hungary,  Koumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Turkey  and  Egypt,  noted  a 
similar  increase  in  the  length  of  rail  following  the  practice  in 
other  countries.  The  replies  he  had  received  suggested  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  increase  the  length  of  rail  to  78  ft.  8  in,,  if 
suitable  provision  were  made  to  replace  broken  rails  quickly 
without  interference  with  traffic.  The  final  determination  of  the 
greatest  length  suitable  for  ordinary  track  rails  could  only  be 
settled  by  experience.  A  few  administrations  had  experimented 
with  welded  joints,  but  there  was  little  prospect  of  their  intro- 
duction on  main  lines.  He  noted  a  tendency  to  improve  the  rail 
joint  without  altering  the  general  principle  of  design. 

STEEL    FOR   FREIGHT   AND  PASSENGER   CARS. 

The  report  for  America  by  D.  F.  Crawford,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West,  was  published  in  our  issue  of  April  1,  1910. 
R.  L.  Ettenger,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  also  reported  for  the 
United  States,  his  subject  being  the  use  of  special  steel  of  high 
resistance  for  locomotive  and  rolling  stock  construction.  With 
regard  to  axles  for  locomotives,  the  replies  received  indicated 
that  the  experiments  made  with  alloy  steel  for  locomotive  axles 
had  not  resulted  in  a  betterment  of  the  service  or  freedom  from 
failures.  The  use  of  special  steels  properly  heat  treated  after 
being  rolled  into  locomotive  tires  was  now  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  tests  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Tests  were  also 
being  carried  out  with  heat  treated  alloy  steels  for  springs,  piston 
rods  and  crank  pins,  but  it  was  yet  too  early  to  draw  definite 
conclusions. 

Otto  Honigsberg  reported  for  countries  belonging  to  the  Verein 
Deutscher  Eisenbahn-Verwaltungen,  representing  59,502  miles  of 
line  The  replies  received  showed  that  crucible  steel,  having  an 
ultimate  tensile  strength  of  85,336  lbs.  per  square  inch,  was  used 
by  several  administrations  for  piston  rods,  cranks,  eccentric  rods, 
crank  pins,  coupling  pins,  cross  head  pins,  etc.  Nickel  steel  was 
used  by  several  railways  for  coupling  rods,  and  pins,  crank  pins 
and  about  pinion  wheels.  The  favorable  results  obtained  by  the 
Prussian  State  Railways  with  pins  made  of  compound  steel  or  ol 
special  mild  steel  for  case  hardening  purposes  used  on  their 
superheated  steam  locomotives  which  do  heavy  work,  were  worth 

noting.  _x  J   r 

Mr  Le  Blant,  of  the  French  Eastern  Railway,  reported  for 
those  administrations  not  included  within  the  scope  of  other  re- 
ports. He  said  that  a  fair  number  of  railways  were  making  trials 
of  crank  axles  of  locomotives  made  of  special  steel  of  high  re- 
sistance, but  only  one  company,  the  Northern  of  France,  had  defi- 
nitely decided  to  extend  the  application  of  such  material. 

STRENGTHFNING    OF    TRACK. 

The  reports  dealing  with  the  strengthening  of  track  were 
divided  into  two  parts;  those  dealing  with  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  attain  increased  strength  of  road,  and  the  second  part 
with   the   strengthening   of  bridges. 

The  reporter  for  Great  Britain  on  both  subjects  was  J.  W. 
Tacomb-Hood.  of  the  London  &  South-Western.  He  said  that 
'the  strengthening  of  the  track  apart  from  structures  to  carry 
the  track  could  not  be  the  only  condition  and  might  not  even 
be  one  of  the  conditions  upon  whirh   the  increased   weight  and 


»p..d  of  i.»in»  depended,     At  the  present  day  total  ennmev.ds 
..„   Hriti.h   rnilwayi.   were  quite  rommonly  up  to   100  tons    Sth 
individual  axle  loadn  exceeding  20  tons,  while  the  speed  of  tra^ 
a.i.l  the  lutal   train-miles  had  greatly   increased  during   the   pas 
thirty   year..     These   increases    in   loads,  speeds   and   density   of 
iraflir    were   on    tracks   that    were    only    slightly    improved   over 
,ho,e  of  earlier  years.     Between    1«H0  and    1910   what  .mprove- 
nient  hid  taken  place  had  been  rather  one  of  condition  than  of 
imprnvement   hy   radical   alteration  in   design.     It   was   probably 
true  that    the  average   weight  of   rail   on   the   principal   lines  of 
(;reat   Bniain  was  still  somewhere  between  80  and  90  lbs.,  and 
represented   no   considerable   increase    from   the   conditions   that 
ruled   30  years  ago.     There  had  been  no  drastic  change   m  the 
jointing  of  the  rails,  nor  had  the  chairs,  fastenings  or  ties  varied 
in  any  marked  degree.     It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  a  conscrya 
five  tendency  in  trackwork  had  not  interfered  with  or  retarded 
developments  in  loads  and  speeds.    The  important  question  now 
to  be  considered  was  whether  the  point  had  been  reached  when 
the  general  conditions  of  track  were  operating  to  prevent  further 
progress.     The  construction  gage  of  railways  in  Great   Britain, 
giving  the  loading  or  running  gage,  might  be  taken   as  perma- 
nently   fixed.     Locomotive   design   was   already   bemg   hampered 
by  the  restrictions  of  the  running  gage,  and  the  weight  of  ma- 
chines  was   therefore    reaching,   if   it   had    not   already   reached, 
its  limit.     Increased  adhesion  might  improve  the  power  of  loco- 
motives  to  haul  heavy   loads,  but  such   loads   would  be   spread 
over   more   axles,   and    it   was   improbable   that   individual    axle 
loads  would  be  much  aflfected.     Therefore,  the  extended  distri- 
bution  of   load  could  be   desregarded   except   in   respect   of   its 
effect   upon   the  service   of  the   track.     Speeds,   however,   stood 
upon   a    somewhat   different   footing.     It   was   not   unreasonable 
to  suggest  that  railways  in  Great  Britain  might  have  to  antici- 
pate  schedule   speeds   for   fast   passenger  traffic   of  70  miles  an 
hour,  involving  maximum  speeds  during  portions  of  the  journey 
of  at  least  100  miles  an  hour.     With  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  the  track  to  meet  the  increased  speed,  experience  and  mathe- 
matical   analysis    suggested   that   a   properly   designed   and    sup- 
ported  rail,  weighing  100  lbs.  per  yard,  would  meet  the  condi- 
tions, but  to  give  the  best  results  for  high  speed  it  was  desirable 
that  a  section  of  rail  with  a  greater  total  depth   than  was  laid 
down    in   the   British    standard   specification   without    much    dis- 
turbance of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  head  and  foot  should 
be  adopted.     It  seemed  probable  that,  as  the  length  of  rail,  45 
ft.  might  be  generally  adopted.    The  joint  was  likely  to  remain 
the    weak    spot    in    British    track    practice.      Monsieur    Cuenot's 
investigations  pointed  to  the   possibility  of  the   joint   difficulties 
being   reduced   by    the    application    of   the    principle    of   a   direct 
support,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  a  suitable  design  for  a  sup- 
ported joint  would  become  a  necessity  in  the  case  of  track  de- 
signs for  improved  services.    Two  forms  of  cross-tie  were  now 
being  tested,  one  of  reinforced  concrete  and  the  other  a  combina- 
tion of  steel   and  timber,   and   as   to   security  of   fastenings   the 
combination  tie  would  certainly  be  superior.     Broadly  speaking, 
it  would  be  good  practice   to   use  a  heavy   rail    and  to   reduce 
the   subordinate  equipment  to   as   few   parts  as   possible,   and  a 
high  ideal  of  perfection  in  up-keep  was  to  be  recommended,  even 
though    a    larger    expenditure    as    compared    with    past    practice 
was  necessary. 

Mr.  Blum,  who  reported  for  all  countries  not  specially  dealt 
with  in  other  reports,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  primary 
reason  for  the  strengthening  of  tracks  was  not  the  increase  in 
the  speed  of  the  wheel  loads,  but  the  greater  increase  in  the 
traffic,  particularly  freight  traffic.  The  weakest  part  of  the  track, 
the  rail  joint,  was  stated  to  be  most  fatigued  not  by  the  fast 
trains  but  by  the  slower  running  trains.  Speeds  of  130.5  miles 
an  hour  had  actually  been  attained  on  a  line  having  a  weaker 
superstructure  than  that  now  used  for  the  express  lines  of  the 
Prussian  State  Railways  without  any  danger  to  the  track,  and 
but  little  anxiety  need  be  felt  if  higher  speeds  were  used  on  the 
existing  track.  That  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
railways    from   which    he   had   elicited   opinions.     Opinions    dif- 
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f'ered''^  t*'  '^^  extreme  limits  of  speed  admissible,  but  many  of 
the  railway  officials  consulted  were  of  the  opinion  that  speeds 
u-  to  80  miles  an  hour  and  wheel  loads  of  9  tons  would  be 
admissible. 

Hermann  Rosche.  who  reported  for  Eastern  Europe,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  cross-tie  superstructure  at  present 
in  common  use  could  be  made  to  serve  the  needs  of  heavier 
wheel  loads  and  higher  speeds.  It  would  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to   use   100-lb.   rails. 

The  report  for  America  was  brought  up  by  M.  L.  Byers,  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific.  Mr.  Byers  pointed  out  that  the  maximum 
speed  of  trains  had  during  the  past  20  years  increased  from 
about  60  miles  an  hour  to  over  90  miles,  and  that  there  had 
contemporaneously  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  weight 
of  locomotives  culminating  in  the  huge  Mallet  compounds  placed 
in  service  during  recent  years.  The  long  series  of  tests  of  Mr. 
Conrad,  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean,  indicated  that 
rail  wear  on  straight  lines  occurred  less  rapidly  the  stifTer  the 
rail,  and  his  conclusion  was  that  the  wear  increased  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  deflection.  The  result  has,  in  a  general  way, 
been  confirmed  by  experiments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  and 
others.  He  believed  that  the  extent  to  which  the  present  stand- 
ard American  track  could  be  strengthened  was  so  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  probable  increased  requirements  of  higher  speed  in 
the  near  future  as  to  make  improbable  the  immediate  need  for 
straight  track,  and  one  or  two  rail  sections  especially  designed 
for  a  radical  change  in  the  type  of  roadway  construction.  He 
believed  that  the  use  of  one  rail  section,  especially  designed  for 
curves,  offered  possibilities  of  economy  in  rail  wear,  and  should 
be  further  investigated,  and  that  no  compromise  section  of  rail 
could  be  designed  which  would  be  economical  under  all  condi- 
tions   of    curvature. 

The  conclusion  at  which  the  meeting  arrived  on  the  subject  of 
track  improvement  in  a  general  way  confirmed  the  expressed 
opinions  of  the  reporters,  and  indicated  that,  for  the  moment,  the 
only  practical  direction  by  means  of  which  the  strengthening  of 
the  track  could  be  carried  out  was  in  relation  to  cross-ties. 
Forma]  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  section,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  confirmed,  that  all  companies  would  be  well  advised 
to  investigate  with  a  greater  approach  to  accuracy  than  hitherto 
the  important  question  of  the  dynamic  action  of  rolling  stock 
passing  over  tracks  at  high  speeds. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 


1  he  French  Chambers  have  approved  the  construction  of  540 
miles  of  railway  in  Algiers,  in  many  different  sections,  but  part 
of  them  such  that  they  will  make  a  hne  parallel  with  the  coast 
farther  m  the  interior  than  the  present  line. 

President  Nilo  Pe<;anha  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Brazilian 
Congress  says;  "Facts  relative  to  the  railway  situation  of 
Brazil  show  the  uninterrupted  efforts  of  the  government  to 
extend  the  railways  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  While 
there  was  no  great  extension  of  trackage  during  1909  it  may 
be  seen  that  during  1910  an  extension  of  lines  exceeding  the 
greatest  expectancies  will  be  opened  to  traffic.  During  the  past 
year  366  miles  of  railway,  of  which  290  miles  belonged  to  tlie 
1  ederal  Government  and  76  miles  to  state  governments,  were 
opened  to  traffic.  The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  country 
was  increased  from  1J,8I»  miles  to  12,1S3  miles.  Within  a  few 
months  lines  to  the  extent  of  1,477  miles  will  be  placed  in  use, 
all  under  the  ownership  of  or  concession  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  fact  indicates  the  desire  of  the  government  to 
develop  means  of  transportation  and  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible results  within  its  power.  '1  he  construction  now  going  on 
follows  the  policy  of  the  formation  of  great  interior  systems, 
by  means  of  the  principal  lines,  by  which  districts  of  important 
commercial  interests  are  knit  together,  extending  the  area  with 
facilities  for  shipping  products,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, subjecting  it  to  a  system  of  simple  and  uniform  freight 
rates." 


TRANSPORTATION    AND  TRAFFIC   IN    HOLLAND.* 
BY    LOGAN    C.     m'pHERSON. 

The  area  of  Holland  is  12,648  miles ;  its  population  in  1907 
was  5,747,269. 

Prosperity  was  first  attained  by  the  Netherlands  because  the 
great  cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  are  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Amstel  and  the  Rhine,  over  which  commerce  is  conveyed 
to  and  from  the  interiors  of  Belgium  and  Germany.  It  was  this 
traffic  that  gave  Amsterdam  medieval  prominence  as  a  port  of 
reception  and  distribution  for  the  wares  of  other  countries,  and 
in  this  respect  it  retains  a  foremost  rank,  its  activity  as  a  seaport, 
as  a  mart  for  the  products  of  the  Dutch  colonies  of  the  East 
Indies  and  as  the  center  of  the  diamond  cutting  industry  ac- 
counting for  the  fact  that  Amsterdam  is  a  great  financial  center. 

The  country  is  devoted  in  large  measure  to  agriculture,  but 
has  also  attained  a  certain  development  in  manufacturing.  Cot- 
ton goods  are  made  in  the  Twenthe  and  Brabant  district;  rice 
from  Japan  and  Ind-a  is  distributed  throughout  Europe  from  the 
mills  at  the  Zaanstreek.  Holland  also  refines  crude  sugar  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  that  extracted  from  the  beet. 

The  lands  of  Holland  in  large  part  lie  below  the  level  of  the 
sea  from  which  they  are  protected  by  dunes  formed  by  the  wind 
and  by  dykes,  the  erection  of  which  began  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  The  saturation  of  the  land  led  to  the  digging  of  ditches 
for  draining  the  soil  which  the  farmers  cultivated  to  that  degree 
of  selfsufficiency  characteristic  of  the  peoples  of  central  Europe. 
It  was  an  easy  matter  to  propel  a  small  boat  along  one  of  these 
ditches.  The  development  into  a  small  and  then  into  a  larger 
canal  was  easy  and  natural.  Thus  have  grown  the  canals  of 
Holland,  which  now  aggregate  a  length  of  2,408  miles.  There 
have  been  constructed  and  are  maintained  in  part  by  the  national 
government — 342  miles ;  in  part  by  provincial  governments — 493 
miles;  in  part  by  local  governments — 805  miles;  by  various  com- 
binations of  national,  provincial  and  local  governments — 148 
miles;  by  private  companies — 372  miles;  by  combination  of  private 
companies  and  one  or  another  government — 248  miles.  Prac- 
tically every  town  and  almost  every  farm  in  the  country  touches 
one  of  these  canals,  which  are  naturally  the  generally  accepted 
means  of  transportation  for  freight  of  all  kinds.  Under  the 
regular  control  of  the  government  are  also  23  waterways,  with  a 
length  of  554  miles,  formed  by  the  principal  rivers. 

Since  1900  no  dues  and  tolls  have  been  charged  by  the 
national  government  for  the  use  of  the  rivers  and  canals  under 
its  supervision.  On  the  canals  owned  by  private  companies,  cer- 
tain tolls  are  charged,  but  they  have  to  be  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  are  only  nominal.  In  some  few  cases  certain  tolls 
are  levied  by  the  separate  provinces.  These,  however,  are  also 
but  nominal,  the  entire  extent  of  the  inland  waterways  upon 
whxh  tolls  of  any  kind  are  levied  being  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total. 

The  charges  made  by  the  watercraft  for  transportation  on  the 
rivers  and  canals  are  not  under  any  governmental  regulation  and 
there  is  no  combination  among  the  proprietors  of  the  craft  for 
the  maintenance  of  rates,  the  boatmen  charging  what  they  can  get. 

There  are  two  companies  which  own  about  700  boats  each. 
•About  150  separate  lines  of  small  steamers  give  reg^ilar  service  to 
every  town  in  Holland  and  there  are  many  craft,  each  owned 
by  the  boatman,  who  lives  upon  it  with  his  family.  Ferry  lines 
and  lighters  are  owned  by  the  railways  and  many  of  the  manu- 
facturing companies  own  and  operate  craft  engaged  especially  in 
their  service. 

In  such  a  fogbound,  webfooted.  amphibious  country  it  might 
not  seem  that  there  were  any  need  for  railways.  The  canals 
have  ever  been  but  little  used  for  the  carrying  of  passengers,  but 
there  arc  land  roads  which  have  gradually  attained  a  length  of 
about  3,000  miles  and  the  demand  for  passenger  transportation  in 
the  interior  of  Holland  has  not  been  groat.  Yet  there  was  need 
for  railways,  and  the  story  of  their  development  is  interestingly 
told  by  Edwin  A.  Pratt  in  his  book.  "Railways  and  Their  Rates." 
William  I.   King,  of  Holland,  in   1833  had  plans  prepared  for  a 

*A    prrliminary    report    to    the    Natloha)    Waterwayi    CommiMion. 
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r.i.lway  from  AmsicrcLiin  lo  connect  at  ili-  h,.r  i 

were  sup,.lcnicntc(I   by   the   more   ■  .>,i,l  "'""niKlifarcH 

which  arc  not  frozen 'vcr  nJ^^t'  3  77  '"  '^-""'-'"""n 
monarch,  however,  was  unable  .00';  an  ."  "^""""^■'  '"^ 
."d  .he  nrs.  line  constructed  in  uJ^^^J^  "'77'' r'''" 
pany  fron,  Amsterdam  to  Uaarlen.  in  18 10      a  """' 

-W-.'y  i-sututed.  reported  that,  alth  u  h  holdm';r?'"'  '""i 
pr.ncplc  that  .he  btnld.ng  of  railways  slu.uldbTef?;; ''"""' 
enterprise,  they  reconm.cndcd  that  a  line  frnn?  A  ,      "'"'^'"^ 

Gcr„,a„  front.er  should  be  const ruLrby  !^''^  i"  ''- 

General  rejected  the  rccommendat.on    but      u    11  ^'■'"'■'' 

obtained  the  necessary  capital  upon  hi  n  "^ V  "  '"°"''""'^'' 
4Vj    per   cent,    interest       T      '  ""■'"""'   ^"•■•^"nlee   at 

aidcd'm  the  wo^of  con  t  ^ctSrr-rtr^^'^'-^  ?^-''--> 
The  cost  of  the  line  so  fa,  exce  Zl  i  ,  "  ^"""^^  "P-^ration. 
Of  his  death  William  l/had  id  ouoVIi'"''''-"^  "'•':  ■■"  "'^'  •""^• 
.0  his  absolute  loss.  ^OO.oloZZZ,  ""''  "'  '"' 

1  he  management  of  the  line  speedily  driffvl  inf     .        . 

eflicicncy  and  it  was  tr-.n.fprr..i      -..        ,^    "'"  hopeless  in- 

.>   a  .u  n  was  tran>ferred  with  other  concession.;  in   IJU4 

to  a  private  company  which  found  it  nccessarv  "    "°"'  '"   ^^'^ 

deplorably    defective  plant.     After     h^ws   don     .T'       ""''  '"'^ 

^.h^,  who  had  fi;;r  :to::::r  :ecuS^^^.^ 
iSr^^-t^:rd}~^^^^^ 

wise  at  a  very  low  rate,  of  Spanish  ore  from  the  ports  Ro.t, 
iron  masters  and  colliery  owners   oerceiveH    L      1  ? 

the  consumption  of  VVestphalian  coal  was  mcrasedu/HirH 
I    to  the  considerable  displacement  of  the  En^h     o'       hfch  Sad 
ormerly   monopolized   the   markets.      The   railway   coC'  t 

nelt  doze'n  or"«ft'    "  '""  ""'^  '""'  "^^  P"-'^  -P''^'  '"   'he 
n  1800   tne  government   perceived   the   necessity    for  additiona' 

provnees  which  had  no  railway  facilities  at  all.     The  expense  of 
construction,  because  of  the  necessity  for  numerous  brrdg'a,^ 

^^ZroivZ  r^'     ;     ''''"'°"  '"  government  built  a 

umbe    of  lines  and  bought  up  certain  small  railways  that  had 
got  .mo  pecuniary    difficulties.     It   was    opposed    to   the   direct 
operation  of  the  railways  by  the  state,  and  fn  1863  conceded  to  a 
manen    w.        '!'  ^"-^P'-'^^-"  °f  the  State  Railways,-'  the  ^r 
manent  ^^ay  and  structures  of  the  state  lines,  it  being  agreed  diat 

■in  r:  r.  '^r:^' ''-  -'"-^  -'-'  -^  -^'-'^  '^^ 

.eloDeH    '1      i  ?       '  government  purchased  the   lines   de- 

loped  from  the  nucleus  formed  by  the  original  project  for  the 
Ic veloprnent  of  the  Westphalian  coal  traffic,  and  in  the  same 
ill  thr  ?'^  r"'°  ^  "^"^  arrangement  by  which  the  operation  of 
>loitation  f  TV  '^'"'"^''^  ^'''■'"'"  '^'  C°'"P'''">'  ^°'-  'he  Ex- 
'omoan"  ^'  ^''''  ^'""^^^  ^"^  '^'  "°"^"d  Iron  Railway 
'ZrT'  Z'"^  *°  ^^"^  ■■"""'"§  P°^^"s  over  the  lines  of  the 
w  enable  it  to  reach  any  town  to  which  it  would  otherwise 

o  tes  L'  'Tf'      '^^''   ■■"""   °^   '^'^   '^   '°  P'-°vi^e   competing 
res  to  and  from  any  place  in  the  country,  stimulating  a  service 

^moetr  "  '■^''r'  ""'"^"''  °^  ''"'^'^  ^^^''"^  <^^^^y'"g  goods  in 
^mpetition  with  the  waterways  at  exceedingly  low  rates  with  n 

ea  and  promptness  for  w-hich  quick  service  charge  would  ho 
'ade  .n  either  Germany  or  France. 

_ach  company  pays  a  fi.xed  rental  for  the  state  lines  it  operates 

lilwa         wu'  ^'^  ""'^^  "'^'"  ^"'horized  by   the  minister  of 

ays.     When  either  company  attains  a  dividend  exceeding  4 
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nc  a.vi.lcnd   fall  below  ;j  per  cent,  for  two  ycar.n  in  succcii.io,, 
.»  c  company  .an  withdraw  from  it.  contract.    The    "ate  can    2 

vcsimcnt    of   the    irovcriiinrnt    ...    ii.      .  •     •     .  ' 

^  a  eagl^I^  ""';  ""•  ^^'"^  ""-  '"e  total  capital  there- 
•I'at  Z  did  not  „r  *T"'  T-  ^'"^  "'"^•'^""^  companies,  in 
.mLZ<  '^"''    ""^    "P"^'    expended    on    the    real 

As  nearly  as  can  be  calculated  from  available  dat;>    th. 

penditures    for    maintpn,n^-.         i  •c-'.wo.'^o,  and   their  ex- 

«^^    lor    maintenance    and    operat  on,    $17  4,3G4<17       tj,„ 

.co.p.^nw.^:r^5^—  ^^^ 

P-iods'of  time  „7  r;  h:  :i,r^  "^^°"^=^°"'  '-^ 
provinces  and  communinV.      a  i  government    but   by 

"ot  been  kept  rd  if  tt  ,^f  ^"^'^■•^^°^ds  of  the  totals  have 
allocate  ther^  between    h'  "" /'  "°"''  '^   ■"■"P^-'ble  to 

The  annual  exp  Sr  bv  T'".  .''"'"''  '"'  "^"■«^''°"- 
maintenance  of  the  SnH  f  "  °""  ^^^^^"'"ent  "Pon  the 
-vears  ranged  1™.  to"  '^''^'^^  ^"^'"^  ^'^^  P^^'  '^n 
year.    The  totals  of    he  m^  '  ^'^''^'^''^^•^  '°  ^^^''^•^0,000   a 

cial  and  loclTgt:  nmenTs  T  ^l"  ^'^P^"^''-"  °^  '^e  provin- 
be  procured.  StathtiTs  "f  '/  «;"■■'''"''  companies  could  not 
it  is  estimated  ha  o  ^he  f  .  '  "''  "'°  unobtainable,  but 
inland  waterway  irrv  90  "^''  transported  in  Holland  the 
or  perhaps  a  Se  m^^e.       '"  "'"■  ^"'  ''^  ^^''^^^  ^«  P-  cent.. 

The  ascertainable  facts  and  sfp»i.;t,v     • 
..on  and  traffic  in  Ho.ll^d  show  t     ru'e'tlLTt  "t""?""^" 
ernment  nor  the  provincial  or  lor. I     1  ^'"'"'''  2°^- 

turn  upon  the  capital  exTended  in    h^  "'■'  '""'^^  ^"^  ^^- 

ment  of  the  rivers  and  ca^a,'  if  construction  and  improve- 
the  use  of  which  tolU  are  el  f  T"  '^'  '""'''^^  extent  for 
the  expenditur    of  tt  vario „3  lo  "'  '""^  ^"  ''"'  --'->• 

operation  beinr  n  the  "  3^!;^"'^  '''  --"tenance  and 
penditures  for  ^Lemattenance  and  o  -thout  offset.  The  ex- 
defrayed  by  the  lessee  "  ^^Lfo^l  X^r  w^i  hl^^^T^- ^-'^ 
tration.  These  companies  have  also  beef  able  to  '^"'^^^T'" 
to  their  shareholders   as  well  ;,.  I  Z  V7      I  ^^^  dividends 

averages  IV.  per  cent.  pL  ,  e  ^pSrin'"  f  ""^"""^"^  '"^^ 
ernment  also  shares  in  'the  dilide^^'  wh7n  Th"''  '"'  ''^  ^°^- 
cent.     That  is.  even  in   Holland    th.  •'  ^'^""^   '^  P^^ 

where  it  might  reasonably  be.tLthL'r''''  ''"  '''^  "°^"' 
waterways   would  be  attended  '3hH  "''  °^  ''^^  *"'""'^ 

not  only  pay  no  return  upo  cap^  buTdo  ^"."""^  '"''''■  '''^>- 
exp..nditure.  I„  .his  one\o:n  'y' 'of"  he  r^  .HV'^'^" '=""^" 
be  expected  that  the  management  o     Z       ,  '  "  ^^^t 

other  than  a  losing  struggfe  Tor  thJi/ti.;  7/ thTs"''  T  '' 

deposilTpho^pTate^tcY  trpTss''""'  "  ^  ^^^  ^'^^'^ 
under  the  Koman's  was  ^  Z^:^JIZ  Zft^^^r'^^ 
estmg  ruins.  ^   '""  of  inter- 
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THE   RIGHT  TO  STRIKE:       ITS   LIMITATIONS.* 
BV    JOSEPH    J.    FEELY. 

What  limitations  are  there  upon  the  right  of  a  large  group  oi 
men  to  combine  and  strike  when  such  action  directly  imperils 
the  safety  or  welfare  of  the  public?  How  far  can  such  forces 
be  controlled  by  organized  society  through  the  mandates  of  its 
courts,  the  only  tribunals  that  the  public  has  devised  for  in- 
terpreting and  applying  the  rules  which  must  govern  the  con- 
flicting conduct  of  men? 

Novel  questions  have  recently  arisen  by  reason  of  combinations 
of  capitalists,  yet  the  courts  have  found  little  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  and  satisfactorily  settling  such  questions,  not  alone  by  reason 
of  the  few  statutes  which  have  been  passed  upon  the  subject,  but 
rather  by  the  application  of  those  time-honored  principles  of 
justice  and  equity  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  ages.  The 
law  is  not  inadequate  nor  the  courts  impotent  to  deal  with  the 
equally  novel  and  important  questions  presented  with  so  much 
aggressiveness  by  combinations  of  laborers. 

A  strike  may  be  defined  to  be  a  cessation  from  employment 
by  two  or  more  persons,  pursuant  to  a  common  design  or  under- 
standing, for  a  cause  other  than  a  mutual  termination  of  em- 
ployment by  employer  and  employee.  A  strike  as  the  public  has 
come  to  recognize  and  understand  it  has  certain  character. sties 
not  pertaining  to  the  ordinary  quitting  of  employment  by  an 
employee.  In  the  first  place,  the  striker  does  not  reaily  wish  to 
relinquish  his  employment.  He  simply  aims  to  interrupt  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  to  which  he  has  been  a  party  as  a 
means  of  coercing  the  employer,  through  the  inconvenience  and 
loss  wh-ch  his  action  causes,  to  accede  to  his  demands.  His 
quitting  employment  is,  therefore,  but  a  means  to  attain  -in  end 
and  both  must  be  lawful  to  justify  the  action  taken. 

Moreover,  in  the  ordinary  strike  the  grievance  is  usuaily  not 
so  much  that  of  thc^Mndividual  as  that  of  a  combination  of  in- 
dividuals to  gain  w'lat  is  termed  a  mutual  benefit.  Further- 
more, the  joint  action  of  several  persons  quitting  their  employ- 
ment at  a  prearranged  time  is  entirely  different  in  character 
and  effect  from  the  ordinary  act  of  quitting  employment  by  the 
individual  laborer. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  by  labor  leaders  and  others, 
even  by  tribunals  who  should  weigh  their  words  with  more  ex- 
actness and  care,  that  laborers  have  a  right  to  enter  into  com- 
bination and  to  strike  for  whatever  reason  they  choose  or  for  no 
reason  at  all.  Such  a  broad  statement  is,  however,  inaccurate 
and  frequently  misleading,  for  the  right  to  strike,  as  an  examina- 
tion of  the  authorities  plainly  shows,  is  not  an  abso'utc  right, 
but  one  which,  like  the  great  majority  of  privileges  which  the 
citizen  possesses,  is  limited  by  the  co-equal  rights  of  other.s. 

Ordinarily,  in  the  case  of  an  effective  strike,  but  two  parties 
are  primarily  affected — the  employer  and  the  striking  employti', 
though  the  public  is  in  the  end  the  party  most  surely,  if  but  in- 
directly, affected  by  every  strike,  for  upon  the  result  of  the 
strike  depends  the  transfer  of  some  economic  advantage.  For 
instance,  if  the  strike  be  one  to  enforce  the  familiar  demand 
for  shorter  hours  or  higher  wages,  its  success  means  a  liigl  er 
cost  of  the  article  produced,  and  this  higher  cost  it  can  safely 
be  asserted  is  not  long  borne  by  the  employer,  but  is  soon 
shifted  by  him  to  the  consuming  public  in  the  form  of  a  higher 
price    for   the   article   produced. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  strikes  in  which  the  public  is 
directly  affected,  and  in  the  consequence  of  which  it  has  a  para- 
mf'imt  interest,  as,  for  instance,  strikes  upon  public  service  in- 
strumentalities which  interrupt  commerce,  transportation,  com- 
munication or  other  utilities  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
public.  In  such  a  strike  the  striking  employers  know  that  their 
unrestrained  power  of  interference  with  the  operation  of  those 
instnimintalities,  which  society  lias  created  for  its  welfare  and 
convenience,  supported  (as  arc  the  strikers)  by  its  patronage, 
and  the  consequent  annoyance  is  the  most  effective  weapon  which 
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the  strikers  possess  to  coerce  theemployer  into  acceding  to  their 
demands.  The  courts  have  had  occasion  to  give  but  slight 
judicial  attention  to  this  class  of  cases  lately  so  menacing  to 
the  public. 

One  is  frequently  met  by  the  statement  that  what  one  may 
do  the  many  may  do.  That  is  obviously  not  true,  for  the  reason 
that  the  act  of  the  many  is  not  the  same  in  intention  or  effect 
as  the  individual  act.  A  man  may  walk  down  the  street  as  he 
chooses,  but  a  body  of  men  may  not  walk  down  the  same  street 
in  procession  without  a  permit  from  the  public  authorities. 
Here  is  a  clear  ilustration  that  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
walk  upon  the  street  is  subject  to  the  limitation  that  he  may  not 
walk  in  concert  with  large  numbers,  even  though  he  wishes  so 
to  do. 

While  the  law  permits  the  individual  not  under  specific  con- 
tract to  quit  his  work  arbitrarily  and  for  little  or  no  reason,  his 
right  to  do  this  is  subject  to  the  limitation  that  he  must  not 
do  so  at  such  time  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  his  em- 
ployer's property  or  endanger  the  public  safety.  If  he  were 
engaged  as  engineer  upon  an  engine,  he  would  not  be 
justified  in  quitting  at  a  time  when  he  had  such  a  fire  or  head 
of  steam  on  as  might,  by  leaving  the  engine  unattended,  cause 
an  explosion  and  so  endanger  the  public  safety  or  destroy  his 
c-nployer's  property.  Again,  an  individual  under  contract  not 
terminable  at  will  may  not  lawfully  break  his  agreement,  and 
so  to  cease  work  under  such  circumstances  is  unlawful.  The 
character  of  the  contract  to  work  for  another  is  such  that 
except  in  certain  peculiar  instances  public  policy  does  not  com- 
pel the  specific  performance  thereof  by  the  individual,  although 
still  branding  the  breach  as  illegal  and  awarding  damages  there- 
for. 

In  spite  of  the  somewhat  unsettled  state  of  our  law  in  this 
respect,  it  is  clear  that  even  the  right  of  the  individual  to  cease 
work  is  limited:  (1)  By  the  paramount  right  of  the  body 
politic  to  assure  its  own  safety,  and  (2)  by  the  co-equal  rights 
of  other  individuals. 

.Notwithstanding   the   existence   of   these   two   general   restric- 
tions upon  the  individual's  right,  the  value  of  freedom  of  move-  ' 
iiKut  and  choice  among  its  citizens  is  considered  of  such  para- 
mount  importance   to  the  community  that  the   right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  cease  work  is  regarded  as  a  right  higher  in  degree] 
than  most  of  those   rights  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  SO] 
that  the   single  person  may  exercise  his  right  for  an  arbitrary,] 
absurd    or    illogical    cause,    if    he    will,    or    for    any    cause   not 
affirmatively  stamped  by  the  law  as  illegal. 

.-\t  the  outset  we  encounter  this  striking  ditTerence  betweenl 
the  status  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  group,  that  whereas 
the  privilege  of  the  individual  to  work  or  not,  as  he  sees  fit,  is 
treated  as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  society  at  large,  the 
right  of  the  group  to  strike  simultaneously,  containing  as  it 
does,  potentialities  of  far-reaching  harm  and  destruction  to  the 
whole  body  politic  through  its  many  citizens  affected,  is  re- 
garded not  as  of  supreme  importance,  but  only  as  of  equal 
rank  with  the  privileges  of  others,  and  since  the  exercise  of 
this  right  almost  inevitably  works  intentional  injury  to  others, 
those  who  take  upon  themselves  to  invoke  its  aid  are  held 
strictly  accountable  for  its  use  in  a  justifiable  manner  and  for  a 
justiliahlc  end.  The  privilege  of  using  this  right  to  quit  work 
arbitrarily,  which  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  no  longer 
exists  in  the  group,  who  are  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
only  when  such  use  can  be  justified;  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
justified  when  the  damage  inflicted  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  benefit  sought  for  or  when  the  end  striven  for  is  arbitrary 
or  contrary   to  the   accepted  law 

As  the  strike  by  a  combination  of  individuals  must  be  acts  of 
individuals  plus  the  effect  of  concerted  action,  the  combination 
must  of  necessity  be  subject  to  such  limitations  as  apply  to  in- 
dividual action,  and  also  to  such  limitations  as  are  peculiar  to 
the  resulting  aetinn  of  the  combination,  for  the  reason  that  the 
power   of    concerted   activity    is   essentially   so   different   and   so 
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ist,  and  its  iisr  so  inrinilcly  nioir  coercive  in  coinparition  witli 
intliviiltinl  cfTort,  thnt  its  exercise  in  the  lanu-  niatincr  as  that 
.illowed  lt>  iiulix  idiial  activity  would  completely  ovcrKliadow  re 
sistiiiK  endeavor  on  the  part  of  citizens  acting  severally.  CIcnrly, 
llun,  the  right  to  nsc  such  enormous  power,  a  power  derived 
from  the  very  existence  of  organized  society,  must  of  necessity 
tie  a  i|U.'dilied  privilene  which  can  only  be  taken  justifiably  or 
reasonably  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  that  society  which 
makes  its  exercise  possible,  and  not  in  such  a  manner  as  directly 
or  intenlioiially  to  injure  or  luniecessarily  intcrfrre  with  or 
oppress  the  public. 

In  a   recent  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  said:* 

"There  is  a  fnci  which  puis  a  further  limitntion  on  wlinl  acts  a  l;ihor 
union  can  legally  do.  That  is  the  increase  of  power  which  a  cotnbinalion 
of  citiiens  has  over  the  individual  citizen.  Take,  for  example,  the  power  of 
a  labor  union  to  compel  by  a  strike  compliance  with  its  demands.  Speaking 
generally,  a  strike  to  be  succesiful  means  not  only  coercion  and  compulsion, 
but  coercion  .ind  compulsion  which,  for  practical  purposes,  are  irresistible. 
A  successful  strike  by  laborers  means  in  miany  if  not  in  most  cases  that  for 
practical  purposes  the  strikers  have  such  a  control  of  the  labor  which  the 
employer  must  have  that  he  has  to  yield  to  their  demands.  .\  single  indi- 
vidual may  well  be  left  to  take  his  chances  in  a  struggle  with  another 
individual.  But  in  a  struggle  with  a  number  of  persons  combined  together 
to  (ight  an  individual  the  individual's  chance  is  small,  if  it  exists  at  all.  If 
is  plain  that  a  strike  by  a  combination  of  persons  has  a  power  of  coercion 
which  an  individual  does  not   have. 

"The  result  of  this  greater  power  of  coercion,  on  the  part  of  a  combination 
of  individuals,  is  that  wh.it  is  lawful  for  an  individual  is  not  the  test  of 
what  is  lawful  for  a  combination  of  individuals;  or  to  state  it  in  another 
way,  there  are  things  which  it  is  lawful  for  an  individual  to  do  which  it  is 
not  lawful  for  a  combination  of  individuals  to  do. 

"It  is  settled  in  this  commonwealth,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the 
line  within  which  a  coirbination  of  individuals  like  a  labor  union  must 
confine  its  actions  is  drawn  much  closer  than  in  case  of  the  same  indi- 
vid\iah  acting  separately." 

In  arriving  at  their  conclusion  upon  this  question,  the  courts 
have  applied  certain  well-known  principles  which  have  received 
the  approval  of  many  ages  in  dealing  with  combinations,  what- 
ever their  purpose.     The  court  has  inquired : 

First:  Wliat  is  the  purpose  of  the  combination?  (a)  Is  it  a 
lawful  purpose?     (b)   Is  it  an  unlawful  purpose? 

If  the  combination  is  found  to  be  for  an  unlawful  purpose 
the  court  will  enjoin  the  carrying  out  of  such  purpose  by  any 
means  whatever. 

Second:  If  the  combination  is  found  to  be  for  a  lawful  pur- 
pose, are  the  means  used  or  designed  to  be  used  to  carry  the 
combination  into  efTcct  lawful  or  unlawful?  If  unlawful  means 
are  to  be  used  the  courts  will  interfere  to  prohibit  such  use. 

The  so-called  "right  to  strike"  is  thus  seen  to  resolve  itself 
instead  merely  into  a  right  to  strike  in  order  to  attain  a  justi- 
fiable end.  Our  courts,  especially  those  of  Massachusetts,  the 
only  state  in  which  the  questions  relating  to  this  right  have 
been  considered  in  any  extensive  way,  in  passing  upon  cases  in- 
volving the  right  to  strike  follow  these  general  principles  and 
seek  to  determine  whether  the  purpose  of  the  strike  is  one 
which  a  reasonable  man  would  consider  a  justifiable  end  in  view 
of  all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  keeping  in  mind  the 
co-equal  rights  of  others  and  the  general  grounds  of  public 
policy. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  said  :t 

"It  is  settled  in  the  commonwealth  that  the  legality  of  a  strike  depends 
(in  case  the  strikers  are  not  under  contract  to  work)  upon  the  purpose 
for  which  tlie  combination  is  formed  the  purpose  for  which  the  employees 
Strike." 

Adopting  this  method,  the  courts  have  passed  specifically  upon 
a  number  of  situations  and  have  established  certain  causes  as 
ones  sufficiently  meritorious  to  justify  a  strike  and  have  labeled 
;'icrs  as  unjustifiable,  and  the  right  to  strike  can  be  said  to 
xi.st  only  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  cause  in  the  first  class 
and  to  be  non-existent  where  the  cause  falls  within  the  second 
division. 

Some  instances  in  which  such  combinations  were  found  to  be 
r  an  unjustifiable  end,  hence  an  unlawful  purpose,  are: 

•Pickett  vs.  WaMi.  192  Mass.,  582.  586. 
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Where  the  object  was: 

1.  Tu  secure  a  monopoly  of  a  trade  or  calling. 

2.  To  create  or  maintain  a  closed  shop. 
.1  The  sympathetic  strike. 

•I.  To  procure  the  flischargc  r>f  a  workman  because  he  does 
not  belong  to  an  organization, 

Ti.  To  induce  the  violation  of  a  ronlraci  on*  th<-  part  of  a 
third  person 

(i.  To  violate  the  actor's  contract. 

7.  To  enforce  the  collection  of  a  fine  on  an  employee  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  join  in  a  strike. 

8.  To  force  upon  the  employer  rules  for  arbitration  made 
wholly  by  the  union. 

!).  Improper  interference  wilh  the  right  of  the  employers  to 
have  access  to  a  free  labor  market. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  courts  have  largely  had  to  consider 
such  combined  action  as  dealt  with  the  interference  of  co-equal 
rights  of  the  other  individuals.  The  courts  have  said  that  "in 
this,  as  in  every  other  case  of  equal  rights,  the  right  of  each 
individual  ♦  *  *  may  be  said  to  end  where  that  of  another 
begins." 

The  right  to  labor  is  the  primitive  right  of  man :  deny  it  to 
him  and  the  right  to  live  is  denied.  The  right  to  labor  includes 
the  right  to  dispose  of  one's  labor.  The  right  to  dispose  of  one's 
labor  with  full  freedom  involves  the  correlative  duty  on  the  part 
of  others  to  abstain  from  any  obstruction  of  the  fullest  exercise 
of  such  rights.  The  denial  of  this  right  not  only  affects  the 
individual,  but  is  an  attack  upon  the  public  welfare  and  so  is 
against  public  policy.  For  both  of  these  reasons,  therefore,  the 
court  will  enjoin  any  unjustifiable  infringement  of  this  right. 

Thus  far  have  the  courts  gone  in  interpreting  and  applying 
the  law  for  the  preservation  of  individual  rights,  in  defining 
what  limitations  shall  be  applied  to  combined  action  which  in- 
terferes with  co-equal  rights  of  others  as  individuals.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  same  principles  would  seem  adequate  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  consequences  of  much  of  the  hasty,  incon- 
siderate, or  improper  concerted  action  in  those  cases  where  such 
action  vitally  aflfects  the  public  welfare.  Certainly  the  interest 
of  the  public  should  have  as  prompt  and  as  effective  considera- 
tion and  protection  as  those  of  the  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals. 

The  right  of  the  body  politic  to  assure  its  own  safety  is  the 
highest  conceivable  right.  Why  shoidd  not  the  concerted  action 
of  large  bodies  of  men  deriving  their  income  from  the  patronage 
of  the  public,  tending  directly  to  public  injury,  be  subordinated 
to  the  paramount  right  of  the  body  politic  to  assure  its  own 
safety?  Why  should  the  lesser  rights  be  protected  and  the 
greater  right  be  subjected  to  unrestrained  attack? 

Such  paramount  right  of  the  public  would  seem  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient justification  for  legislative  action  creating  tribunals  to 
which  matters  growing  out  of  industrial  disputes  involving  the 
public  welfare  should  be  left  for  compulsory  arbitration  and  set- 
tlement, as  soon  as  the  creation  of  such  a  tribunal  be  deemed 
expedient.  Until  such  a  method  of  controlling  this  sort  of  in- 
dustrial strife  be  created,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  courts  to  interfere, 
whenever  it  is  shown,  in  due  course  of  legal  procedure,  that  the 
public  safety  or  welfare  is  threatened  to  determine  not  only  the 
legality  of  the  issues  involved,  but  also  whether  in  any  event  the 
concerted  action  is  such  as  is  likely  to  endanger  the  public  safet\' 
or  welfare,  and  if  such  be  found  to  be  a  fact,  then  by  their  man- 
date to  prohibit  such  arbitrary  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
any  group  of  men. 


Certain  railways  west  of  St.  Paul  may  enviously  note  that 
the  harvest  in  Hungary  is  so  extraordinarily  great  that  the  rail- 
ways arc  laying  sidings  and  building  storehouses  and  buving 
or  borrowing  fniu-ht  cars  to  enable  them  to  handle  it  all.  In 
good  years  Hungary  may  export  the  equivalent  of  100.000,000 
bushels  of  grain.  The  heaviest  grain  traflSc  is  hkelv  to  be  in 
the  last  half  of  July  and  the  first  half  of  .August. 
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A    SIMPLE    METHOD    FOR    RERUNNING    CURVE    TRACK 
CENTERS. 


Railway  engineers  are  often  required  to  rerun  curves  on  con- 
structed lines  not  nionumented,  but  text  books  give  no  methods 
for  the  doing  of  such  work.  The  following  method,  illustrated 
by  an  example,  is  used  by  A.  B.  Hogue,  a  transitman  for  the 
Kanawha  &  Michigan,  who  says  that  it  takes  less  time  than  the 
ordinary  method  of  running  the  tangents  to  an  intersection. 

Referring  to  the  figure  herewith,  point  A  is  assumed  as  the 
P.  C.  and  point  B  as  the  P.  T.  These  points  are  obtained  by 
sighting  along  the  rail  on  tangent  and  measuring  over  half  the 
gsge,  setting  a  hub  between  the  rails,  or  putting  a  tack  in  the 
nearest  tie.  Having  obtained  these  points  by  eye  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  problem  is  to  obtain  the  true  P.  C,  P.  T.  and  degree 
of  curve. 

Setting  up  on  A,  stations  are  run  between  the  rails  to  B.  de- 
tiections  from  tangent  being  taken  to  each  station.  The  deflec- 
tions are  set  down  in  the  field  book,  together  with  deflection 
djfi'erences.  The  following  table  contains  this  data  for  the  curve 
illustrated : 


Station.         Ileflection. 
7-1-60 7°   06' 


«      5°   33' 


59' 
01' 
02' 


Station 
S     . 


Reflection. 
2°   31' 

2      1°   33' 

1      0°    3.5' 

0      


Difference. 
0-    .58' 
0'   58' 


In  the  column  of  differences,  select  the  difference  running 
most  uniformly  and  assume  this  as  the  chord  deflection  for  the 
curve.  In  the  example  given  the  difference  is  taken  as  59  min.. 
so  that  the  curve  was  evidently  originally  a  2-deg.  curve,  the 
assumption    for    original    degree    of    curve   being    made    to   the 


Rerunning   Curve   Track   Centers. 

nearest  even  10  minutes  or  nearest  degree,  as  obtained  from 
the  deflections  to  measured  center  line  found  between  the  rails. 
Multiply  the  distance  from  A  to  B  by  the  degree  of  curve  and 
divide  by  200,  thus  obtaining  the  deflection  angle  for  this  length 
of  curve.  In  the  example  given  this  is, 
760  X  2 

—       -  7,60  =  7  deg.  36  min. 
200 

Deflect  this  angle  from  the  tangent  to  point  C,  approximately 
on  radius  through  B,  the  distance  from  B  to  C  being  carefully 
measured.  In  the  example  this  is  6.6  ft.,  which  is  divided  by 
the  sine  of  the  central  angle  to  obtain  distance  to  shift  P.  C. 
In  the  example  the  central  angle  is  15  deg.  12  min.,  and  6.6 
-4-  0.26219  =  25.17  ft.,  the  distance  the  true  P.  C.  is  to  he  moved 
ahead  from  point  A  on  tangent. 

To  check :  The  deflection  from  A  to  Sta.  4,  approximately 
the  middle  of  the  curve,  was  3  deg.  30  min.  The  curve  having 
been  taken  as  a  2-dcg.  curve,  the  deflection  should  be  4  deg. 
0  min.,  the  difference  between  the  true  and  the  observed  deflec- 
tion being  .30  min  The  tan.  for  ■\0  min.  _-  .00S73;  and  400  x 
O0S73  =  3.49  ft.,  the  distance  a  2-dcg.  curve  starting  from  \ 
would  strike  inside  of  Sta.  4.  Multiply  the  distance  between 
A  and  D  by  the  sine  of  the  central  angle  subtended  by  100  ft. 
of  curve.  In  the  example  this  is  25.17  x  Sin.  S  deg.  (.13917) 
-;  3.50  ft.,  showing  thai  a  2-dcK  curve  starting  from  D  would 
strike  Sta  4.  If  goofi  judgment  is  used  in  selecting  the  degree 
i>f  curve  from  data  obtained  on  the  trial  survey,  the  curve  start- 
ing fripiii  the  new  P.  I',  pnint  0,  should  strike  center  near  the 
mifldlf  of  the  curve.  If  if  dues  n<it.  the  difference  will  be  found 
by  the  check  calculations,  and  the  correct  radius  and  proper 
shift  for  P.  C.  can  be  nlitaiTicd  by  the  use  of  standard  curve 
formulae. 


Move  from  A  to  D  on  tangent,  setting  hub  on  permanent 
point  for  this  correct  P.  C.  Run  the  cui:ve  for  a  length  equal 
to  that  from  A  to  B,  this  being  in  the  example  760  ft.,  to 
point  E.  Set  on  point  E  and  turn  angle  into  tangent,  obtaining 
difference  between  this  angle  and  the  total  deflection  angle,  call- 
ing the  difference  d.  Then  d  -^  D  =  length  to  move  E  ahead, 
or  distance  from  E  to  F,  the  true  P.  T.,  the  length  in  the  ex- 
ample being  20  ft.  The  total  deflection  angle  for  the  curve  is 
equal  to  the  deflection  angle  to  E  plus  d  -H  2.  In  the  example 
d  =  24  min.  and  the  total  deflection  angle  =  7  deg.  36  min. 
+  24  min.  -=-2  =  7  deg.  48  min.  This  can  be  checked  with  the 
transit  after  setting  the  true  P.  T. 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION  PLANT  ON  A  SHORT  TIME 
JOB. 


When  the  contract  for  the  concrete  foundations  of  the  new 
Boston  &  Maine  locomotive  shops  at  East  Somerville,  Mass., 
was  placed  with  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.. 
last  November,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  work  be  completed  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  The  contractors  therefore  decided 
to  erect  a  complete  cortcrete  mixing  and  handling  plant,  although 
the  entire  job  contained  less  than  2,000  yards  of  concrete. 

The  resulting  costs,  as  well  as  the  speed  obtained,  justified 
the  erection  of  the  construction  plant,  although  it  was  in  opera- 
tion only  about  five  weeks.     These  costs  per  yard  were : 

Labor,  mixing  and  placing .' $0.79 

Rental    of    plant 89 

Handling   and   erecting   of   plant    .18 

Total    $1.36 

The  arrangement  of  the  construction  plant  was  as  follows : 
.A  single  spur  track  from  the  railway  was  run  to  the  site,  ap- 
proaching it  at  right  angles  to  the  buildings  and  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  group.  Some  200  ft.  from  the  building  site,  and 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  spur  track  approaching  the  work, 
the  mixing  platform,  mixer  and  elevator  were  placed.  The  sid- 
ing was  paralleled  by  a  narrow-gage  track  on  the  same  side 
as  the  mixer.  The  mixer  platform  and  the  narrow-gage  track 
were  built  about  on  the  level  with  the  body  of  a  freight  car. 
Turnouts  on  the  narrow-gage  track  were  provided  on  either 
side  of  the  mixer  platform  for  passage  of  cars  and  storage  for 
idle  ones.  The  aggregate  could  be  unloaded  to  the  mixer  plat- 
form direct  from  the  freight  cars  or  into  narrow-gage  cars 
which  could  be  dumped  direct  into  the  mixer.  The  cement  shed 
was  about  100  ft.  from  the  mixer,  alongside  the  narrow-gage 
track  and  the  siding.  Cement  was  unloaded  from  the  freight 
cars  into  the  cement  shed  and  transferred  to  the  mixing  plat- 
form by  wheelbarrows  or  nar'-ow-gage  cars. 

As  the  tops  of  the  foundations  were  several  feet  above  ground 
level,  the  track  for  delivering  the  concrete  was  raised  so  that 
it  could  be  dumped  from  the  narrow-gage  cars  direct  into  the 
forms.  The  raising  of  the  narrow-gage  track  brought  the  dump 
c.Trs  too  high  for  the  mixer  to  discharge  into  them,  so  a  short 
elevator  tower  with  an  automatic  trip  bucket  was  erected.  The 
mixer  discharged  into  this  bucket,  which  was  hoisted  and  dumped 
into  the  cars.  A  portable  engine  supplied  power  for  the  mixer 
.-'.nd  for  a  hoist  to  operate  the  elevator. 

The  reinforcing  steel  and  Imiiber  for  forms  were  unloaded  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  track  from  the  mixer  and  nearer  the 
site  of  the  building.  The  steel  was  bent  and  the  lumber  rut 
fi>r  the  forms  and  carried  into  place  by  hand. 


A  Russian  engineer,  A.  Nikitin,  has  piihlislied  a  book  on  th<' 
narrow  gage  railways  of  Russia.  .Mthongli  the  minister  of 
public  works,  in  IS96.  proposed  the  use  of  about  $J50,000  of 
Kovrrnnient  funds  for  such  iaiKv.i\s,  his  idea  was  not  approved 
,111(1  privrite  conip;mies  gradually  developed  the  system  In  188i 
Russia  had  liM5  miles  of  narrow  RaK<.'  railways,  of  which  abnui 
one  fourth  were  state  property.  This  number  increased,  in 
HIOCi.  to  1,100  miles,  inchuliiig  the  Trans  Caucasian  line.  23  mile- 
long,  and  the  I.ivndian  line,  130  miles  long. 


©cncral  Ncm^  jS>cctton» 


The  Gull.  I'oloratl.)  &  Santa  I'c  lias  received  ('>,:>m  lianiwoud 
tics  from  Mexico. 

The  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  I'acitic  has  incrcasc'l 
tlie  wages  oi  loct. motive  enginemen  about  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Three  hundred  and  lifty  switciunen  of  the  .Southern  Pacific 
lines  in  Texas  have  had  their  pay  increased  three  cents  an  hour, 
the  increase  to  date  from  the  first  of  April. 

At  riiiladelphia  last  week  the  freight  claim  agent  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  was  arrested  on  a  criminal  charge  and 
held  ill  ^00  bail  for  selling  some  unclaimed  eggs  which  were 
unlit  for  food. 

Two  men  arrested  at  laiiiield,  Cal.,  have  confessed  to  being 
the  robbers  who  rifled  the  mail  car  on  a  Southern  Pacific  train 
at  Benicia,  Cal.,  .\pril  17.  They  say  that  they  secured  at  that 
time  only  $16. 

A  fire  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  July  2i  destroyed  a 
number  of  loaded  freight  cars,  also  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  freight  transfer  house  at  Linndale,  Ohio. 
The  estimated  loss  is  $200,000. 

In  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  July  21, 
the  Humboldt  Steamship  Company  filed  a  petition  to  compel  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  assume  jurisdiction  over 
common  carrieis  in  .\laska.  In  a  recent  decision,  the  commis- 
sion held  that  it  had  no  authority  over  carriers  in  Alaska. 

A  press  despatch  from  Montreal  says  that  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific has  reached  an  agreement  with  its  conductors  and  train- 
men, by  which  the  men  have  gained  nearly  all  of  the  demands 
which  they  presented.  The  standard  rates  of  pay  east  of  Chi- 
cago will  be  recognized  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  agree- 
ment takes  effect  as  of  May  1  last. 

L.  J.  Lyons,  district  attorney,  has  entered  suits  in  the  Federal 
courts  in  Missouri  against  five  different  railways  for  violation 
of  the  Hours-of-Service  law.  The  roads  sued  and  the  penalties 
demanded  in  each  case  are  as  follows:  Missouri  Pacific,  $22,000; 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  $3,700;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
$13,500;  Chicago  Great  Western,  $2,500,  and  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  $400. 

At  Carbondale,  Pa.,  on  Monday  night  of  this  week,  rioting 
in  connection  with  the  strike  of  track  laborers  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  resulted  in  fatal  injury  to  one  man  and  less  serious 
injuries  to  a  number  of  others.  The  roadbed  was  damaged  by 
dynamite  at  Avoca,  and  at  a  number  of  places  the  track  was 
made  impassable  by  the  removal  of  spikes.  The  despatches  say 
that  the  strikers  number  1,200. 

The  strike  of  12,000  employees  of  the  X'ortheastern  Railway  of 
England,  begun  on  July  18,  was  suddenly  ended  on  July  21 
by  the  surrender  of  the  strikers.  They  had  been  unable  to  secure 
recognition  and  support  from  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants.  The  press  despatches  say  that  the  suspension 
of  traffic  during  the  three  days  of  the  strike  made  it  necessary 
for  50,000  men  in  coal  mines,  ship  yards  and  other  industries  to 
stop  work. 

The  State  Forest  Commissioner  of  New  York  has  sued  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  for  heavy 
penalties  and  damages  due  to  fires  set  by  locomotives  on  State 
forest  lands.  The  fires  occurred  in  1908;  the  alleged  damag: 
done  by  the  New  York  Central  amounted  to  $57,000,  and  the 
amount  of  penalties  demanded  is  $1,103,000.  On  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  the  damage  w-as  $94,000,  and  the  penalties  claimed 
aggregate  $1,400,200. 

Owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  laborers  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment has  decided  to  admit  from  all  countries  except  .^sia,  rail- 
way construction  laborers  who  are  mentally,  morally  and  phys- 
ically fit,  willing  to  work  and  who  are  guaranteed  employment 
by  contractors.  This  means  that  contractors  in  the  prairie  prov- 
inces and  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  able  to  secure  large  num- 
bers of  first-class  men  who,  under  the  strict  interpretation  of 
the  immigration  regulations,  might  be  disbarred  either   for  lack 


of    the   re<|uircd   $25  or    for    not   coming    from   the   country   of 
birth  or  naturalization. 

William  Whyte,  first  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
in  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  company  at  Winnipeg  and  west 
of  there,  f|uoted  in  a  long  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  has 
a  very  good  opinion  of  the  Railway  Commission  of  Canada  and 
of  the  ciHirsc  of  the  government  in  general  in  railway  regula- 
tion. The  commission  has  uniformly  aimed  to  give  to  the 
people  and  the  corporations  a  square  deal.  Any  citizen  can  now 
get  prompt  redress  for  any  grievance  against  the  carriers,  which 
is  a  marked  improvement  over  former  conditions.  The  rail- 
ways welcome  tlic  aid  of  the  commission  in  settling  difficulties 
between  themselves  and  the  public.  William  Wainwright,  fourth 
vice-president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  speaks  in  a  similar  vein. 
Mis  company  has  been  put  to  heavy  expense  in  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  the  commission,  but  he  feels  sure  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  commission  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
road.    The  commission  is  now  entering  on  its  sixth  year. 

California   Railway   Men    in    Politics. 

J.  F.  McCarthy,  of  San  Francisco,  an  engineman  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  L.  H.  Collett,  of  F'resno,  an  engineman 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  are  president  and  secre- 
tary, respectively,  of  an  organization  made  up  of  enginemen, 
conductors,  firemen  and  brakemen  which  has  been  formed  in 
California  to  deal  with  state  legislative  matters.  The  members 
propose  to  take  a  hand  in  state  politics.  They  propose  to  sec 
that  hysterical  legislation,  tending  to  reduce  the  earning  powers 
of  railways  and  hamper  their  managements,  shall  be  dis- 
couraged. The  leaders  in  this  movement  are  members  of  the 
brotherhoods  of  the  classes  of  employees  named,  but  they  say 
tli.'it  they  have  the  support  of  the  entire  railway  labor  element 
of  California.  They  have  alreadj-  held  meetings  at  a  number 
of  places  and  have  received  marked  attention  from  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  state. 


The    Grand    Trunk   Strike. 

The  strike  of  conductors  and  trainmen  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
continues,  and  the  company  is  gradually  restoring  its  freight 
service  with  new  men.  The  officers  of  the  company  and  the 
representatives  of  the  strikers  are  very  brief  in  their  state- 
ments. The  company  says  an  experienced  man  is  in  charge 
of  every  train,  and,  on  Monday  of  this  week,  it  was  claimed 
that  freight,  except  perishable  freight,  was  being  received  at 
all  stations.  At  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  early  last  week, 
hardly  any  freight  trains  could  be  run,  but  now  considerable 
numbers  are  running  on  all  divisions.  Just  how  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  clearing  up  the  blockade  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  from  the  meager  reports  given  out. 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  Labor,  Mr.  King,  made  repeated 
proposals  that  the  dispute  between  the  road  and  its  employees 
be  submitted  to  arbitratron,  the  government  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, but  nothing  came  of  these  proposals.  In  a  telegram  sent 
on  Sunday,  President  Hays  reminded  Mr.  King  that  the  road 
had  shown  itself  favorable  to  arbitration,  but  that  the  time 
for  such  action  had  passed;  and  that  "it  is  only  necessary  that 
we  should  have  protection  to  which  we  are  entitled  to  enable 
us  to  resume  the  full  operation  of  the  road." 

Violence  was  reported  from  Brockville,  Ont. ;  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  and  Brattleboro,  Vt.  On  Friday  night  of  last  week  there 
was  a  mob  at  the  station  at  Brockville  and  seven  men  were 
injured.  At  South  Bend  there  was  rioting  on  Sunday  and  con- 
siderable disturbances  on  other  days.  Air-brake  hose  were  cut 
in  freight  trains  and  employees  and  policemen  were  stoned. 
The  Go\ernor  of  Indiana  was  requested  to  furnish  troops  to 
help  keep  the  peace ;  but  at  last  accounts,  although  the  militia 
were  held  in  readiness,  the  Governor  said  that  the  sheriff  could 
maintain  order.  The  local  authorities  at  South  Bend  insisted 
upon  the  retirement  of  Pinkerton's  men  as  a  condition  of  taking 
action  to  protect  the  railway.  A  freight  train  was  derailed 
at  South  Bend  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  but  it  does  not  appear 
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A\hether  or  not  this  was  due  to  malicious  tampering  with  the 
tracks,  though  rails  had  been  found  loosened  in  other  places. 

The  shops  of  the  company  at  Montreal  and  other  places,  which 
were  closed  when  the  strike  was  begun,  were  re-opened  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week. 

The  trainmen  of  the  Wabash,  who  run  over  the  Grand  Trunk 
tracks  from  Detroit  to  Niagara  Falls,  decided  on  Saturday  to 
return  to  work. 


The   Growth   of  Cities. 

In  May  and  June  there  was  an  e.xhibition  in  Berlin  of  muni- 
cipal architecture  and  engineering,  which,  in  view  of  the  grow- 
ing concentration  of  population  in  large  towns,  are  arts  of 
tremendous  and  pressing  significance.  The  e.xhibition  was  rich 
in  statistical  diagrams,  one  of  the  most  significant  of  which 
showed  that  while  in  1895  the  German  Empire  had  28  great 
towns  with  an  aggregate  of  7,300,000  inhabitants,  forming  14 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  empire ;  in  1910  it  has  45 
such  towns,  with  an  aggregate  of  13,400,000  inhabitants,  form- 
ing 21  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  empire — a  growmg 
concentration  of  population  parallel  to  that  in  this  country,  as 
the  census  of  this  year  wiil  show. 

Of  course,  such  a  growth  of  city  population  has  been  made 
possible  only  by  the  construction  and  working  of  city  and 
suburban  railroads,  the  plans  and  performances  of  which 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  exhibition,  including  the  great  model 
of  the  Berlin  City  &  Belt  Railway,  which  was  shown  in  Chi- 
cago in  1803. 

The  statistical  diagrams  exhibited  show  some  facts  which 
ought  to  convince  us  that  Chicago  and  Seattle  are  not  the 
only  places  that  have  had  a  marvelous  growth.  The  city  of 
Berlin  is  shown  to  have  received  18,.530.000  tons  of  freight  in 
1908,  and  to  have  shipped  3,720,000;  and  of  the  freight  received 
no  less  than  42  per  cent,  came  by  water,  though  Berlin  is  on 
an  insignificant  stream,  which,  however,  is  navigable  for  barges 
bringing  English  coal,  lumber,  etc.,  from  the  Baltic,  and  Siberian 
coal,  etc.,  from  the  South.  From  1895  to  1906  the  freight  busi- 
ness of  Berlin  increased  from  10,700,000  to  21,700,000  tons. 

The  City  &  Belt  Railroad  (elevated),  which  had  75,500.000 
passengers  in  187.5,  carried  119,100,000  in  1908.  It  has  but  a 
small  part  of  the  city  traffic. 


Steel    in    Freight   Car   Construction. 

The  article  on  Steel  in  Freight  Car  Construction,  by  C.  A. 
Seley,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  which 
appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  8,  1910.  page  84, 
sliDuld  have  been  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  the  paper 
had  been  presented  before  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  published  in  the  proceedings  of  that  society. 

The   Mount  Ari   Railway. 

The  Mount  Ari  Railway  was  built  to  carry  timber  from  the 
Mount  Ari  Forest.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  expensive  road 
rvcr  constructed  in  Japan.  The  Mount  Ari  forest  is  located  in 
the  mipopnlated  region  40  miles  cast  of  the  city  of  Kagi,  For- 
mosa. The  wealth  of  this  forest  was  discovered  in  1899  by  the 
Japanese  govcrnnunl.  [t  covers  over  50,000  acres.  The  fertile 
soil,  abundant  rainfall  and  steady  climate  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  the  trees.  .'Vdded  to  this,  no  stnrm  of  any  damaging  force 
visits  this  region,  making  it  an  ideal  timber  forest.  There  grow 
Chinese  oak  and  several  other  kinds  of  trees  at  the  elevation  of 
about  4.000  ft.  above  sea  level,  red  cypress  trees  which  are  called 
the  "I-Ormosa  cypress  trees"  at  fi,000  ft,  and  oak  at  7,000  ft.  An 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  timber  .ivailable  in  linear  feet  is  as 
follows : 

ni.1T.   li  »i  ninm.    3  Piam.   6  niam.icre.ilcr 

Name.  tlian  .1   fl.  tn  n   ft.  in  0  ft.  ili.in  0  ft. 

Red    cyprcM I.B77.O00  l,-*a.1,(iii()  BTT.ridO  2S8,()(I0 

(  hinew     oak l,0H7,nnn  2.inO,000  270,000  70.000 

Pine     8,875,0(10  'I.H7a,000  087.000  0,000 

Red    nak »,9 1 3.(100  09.1,000  2,000  

rirccli     I,0r>.'.,0(i0  S4H,000  1,00(1  .... 

Miwcllanroun     10,87.'»,000  »,. 172,000  lO.ooo  .104,0(l() 

The  red  cypress  i.s  lighter  than  Chinese  oak,  and  it  is  especially 
fit  for  furniture  and  wheel  material. 

After  the  disc(  very  of  the  resources  of  this  forest,  tin-  horuioMi 
government  decided  tn  appropriate  the  timber  for  its  own  railway 
supply.    Tlic  transportation  of  the  timber  was  first  carried  on  by 


floating  down  stream,  but  later  this  method  was  abandoned  on 
account  of  insurmountable  difficulties  due  to  the  necessary  im- 
provement of  the  So-bun-kai  river  for  the  above  purpose.  In 
1905  the  Formosa  government  decided  to  construct  a  railway, 
which  decision  was  a  result  of  the  report  submitted  by  an  emi- 
nent forester,  Dr.  Kawae,  after  a  minute  investigation  in  person. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  in  this  region  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  task.  Even  for  the  locating  survey  the  men  were  con- 
fronted with  inexplicable  difficulties,  because  the  topographical 
features  of  this  region  are  extremely  craggy.  The  construction 
work,  which  was  commenced  in  1907,  was  recently  completed, 
after  several  lives  had  been  sacrificed. 

The  length  of  the  entire  road  is  41  miles.  The  maximum  curva- 
ture is  38  deg.  and  the  maximum  grade  is  21  per  cent.  The  track 
construction  is  as  follows:  Sand  and  crushed  stones  are  used 
for  the  roadbed,  11  ft.  wide  on  1:  IV.  slope  embankment,  and  17 
ft.  wide  in  rock  cuts  of  1 :  %  slope. 

The  bridges  are  constructed  with  maximum  load  of  one  ton 
per  lineal  foot.  Timber  was  preferred  for  bridges,  because  they 
can  be  reconstructed  with  the  product  of  the  Mount  Ari  forest 
at  greater  ease  and  less  expense,  and  also  the  initial  cost  is 
reduced. 

Tunnels  are  9  ft.  6  in.  in  width  and  13  ft.  in  height.  There  are 
no  supports  used  on  the  part  of  hard  rocks,  but  6  in.  x  9  in. 
beams  and  columns  and  2  in.  or  3  in.  boards  are  used  for  the 
part  of  soft  rocks  as  the  supports.  Oak  ties,  5  ft.  x  6  in.  x  4  in., 
are  used  with  spacing  of  2  ft.  i\->  in  between  ties,  .^t  present 
30-lb.  steel  rails  are  used. 

Engines  weigh  12  to  20  tons,  and  G  ft.  x  15  ft.  freight  cars  with 
4  wheels  and  6  ft.  x  20  ft.  box  cars  with  capacity  of  5  to  10  tons 
each  will  be  used.  The  train  will  run  three  or  four  trips  a  day 
with  its  traffic  capacity  of  60  tons  per  train  at  the  speed  of  10 
miles  per  hour.  The  present  estimate  of  total  transporting  capac- 
ity of  this  road  is  about  70,000  tons  per  year. 

Seven  stations  are  located  between  the  terminals  of  Kagi  and 
Mount  Ari  Forest  as  water  supply  and  freight  stations.  The 
total  cost  of  the  construction  of  this  road  is  $2,000,000,  that  for 
one  mile  amounting  to  $47,000. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  details  to  T.  Kitagawa,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

How    to    Get    Public    Documents. 

The  Goverimient  Printing  office  advises  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30  more  than  half  a  million  public  documents  were 
purchased  by  people  from  every  part  of  this  country,  and  by 
some  in  foreign  lands.  Over  $87,000  was  received  for  these 
publications,  a  proof  that  public  documents  have  become  a  com- 
modity that  thousands  of  readers  are  willing  to  pay  for.  At  the 
same  time  the  numerous  inquiries  addressed  to  various  officers 
indicate  that,  generally  speaking,  the  public  has  only  a  hazy  idea 
as  to  how  public  documents  can  be  obtained  and  how  their  prices 
may  be  learned.  Any  inquiry  regarding  public  documents  that 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  will  meet  with  prompt  atten- 

State    Regulation. 

There  is  more  "water"  in  the  stock  of  the  average  .American 
farm  to-day  than  there  is  in  the  stock  of  the  average  .\mcrican 
railway.  Take  a  highly  cultivated  Illinois  farm,  and  tliere  are 
thousands  of  them  worth  all  the  way  from  $150  to  $200  per 
acre.  Does  any  man  claim  that  the  value  is  represented  by  tlie 
original  cost  of  the  land,  plus  the  labor  and  improvements  that 
the  owner  has  put  upon  it?  A  great  percentage  of  that  value 
comes  from  its  proximity  to  good  market  towns,  from  the  rail- 
icrid  that  crosses  it,  the  interurban  road,  the  telephone  and  the 
rural  free  delivery.  C  hicago  has  2  1  railways.  Only  six  have  depots 
of  their  own.  The  rest  enter  through  lea.ses  and  track.ige  rights. 
The  original  roads  secured  their  entry  into  the  city  for  next  to 
nothing.     Many  of  those  $200  per  acre  farms  cost  $1.25  per  acre. 

.  .  .Anyone  who  believes  that  railway  securities  arc  a  source 
of  untold  wealth  to  those  wlio  hold  them  cati  secure  all  of  them 
that  he  may  desire  at  reasonable  rates.  Not  all  the  restrictive 
legislation  is  in  the  west.  Within  the  last  year  a  transportation 
company  in  the  east  desired  to  issue  an  additicvial  series  of 
bonds.  Before  they  could  do  this  they  had  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  stale  comniissioiiers.  Ilefore  they  obtained  that  con- 
sent they  had  to  liind  tliemselve.i  to  expend  the  money  for  cer- 
tain  prescribed    improvements,   and   had    to    further   bind   them- 
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selves  to  put  tlie  bonds  on  the  market  .'it  :i  |>ri(c  tixnl  liy  the 
cointnission.  Tliat  li:i|i|>rne<l  to  the  Hoston  ICIcvateil  Knilruail 
Company,  in  Massailuisctts.  .  .  ,  Now  what  iit  to  he  the  ulti- 
mate hcncfit  of  this  denial  nagjjing  of  the  common  carricru? 
Ill  llliiiiiis  they  are  making  ns  run  on  a  narrow  emliaiikmeiit 
with  a  two-cent  passcnuer  rate  on  one  side  of  us  and  a  $20,1100,000 
waterway  on  the  ntlicr.  for  the  osteiisihle  purpose  of  reduciiiK  or 
"rcKulatiiiK"  the  freiuhl  rates.  I'"or  much  of  the  Kencral  inisun- 
<lcrstandiiiK  as  to  the  real  position  of  the  railways,  the  ro.ids 
themselves  are  to  blame.  The  most  successful  reRulator,  as  well 
as  the  most  reasonable  one,  is  more  publicity.  /f'u/Jfr  /.,.  Ross, 
i 'iV<'-/'ri\ci(/rii/,  Cliicaf/o  t'r  Alloii. 


Estimating   Timber  Lands. 

The  Dipaniiicnt  ol  .\griculturc  is  cslim.iliiin  the  present 
Stand  of  saw  timber  on  each  township  .-iiid  section  of  national 
forest  land  in  .Vrizona,  New  Mexico,  .Arkansas  and  l-lorida.  It 
\' ill  probably  take  until  the  close  of  HM'J  to  complete  the  work. 

L'p  to  the  present  time  in  Arizona  all  the  saw  timber  on  the 
(.oconino  l-'orcst  has  been  cruised,  incIudinK  the  (irand  Canyon 
division,  all  on  the  Prescott,  more  than  half  of  the  SitRreavcs, 
about  oiic-lifth  of  the  Apache;  in  New  Mexico,  the  Gallinas 
division  of  the  Lincoln,  and  half  of  the  Pecos.  I'icld  parties 
are  now  at  work  in  .-Vrkansas  on  the  .Arkansas  National  forest, 
and  in  Morida  on  the  Choctaw hatchee.  Duriri;  the  present  field 
season  it  is  anticipated  that  the  estimates  coverinjr  the  .Apache, 
the  Gila  and  the  Pecos,  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  Mount  Graham 
division  of  the  Crook,  in  Arizona,  can  be  completed,  and  that 
for  the  Manzano,  in  New  Mexico,  which  was  estimated  in  1908. 
thoroughly  revised.  During  the  winter  of  ICIO  and  1911  the 
Cochtaw  hatchee  and  the  Ocala.  in  Florida,  and  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Ozark,  in  Arkansas,  can  be  finished.  Thus  it  is  likely 
that  by  1913  all  saw  timber  in  District  3,  comprising  the  forests 
of  the  South  and  the  Southwest,  will  be  cruised  and  mapped  so 
that  purchasers  can  negotiate  sales  promptly  and  the  government 
will  know  just  what  timber  should  be  sold  first  and  of  how 
nntch  it  can  safely  dispose. 


New   Haven   Stockholders. 

Some  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  are:  New  England  Navigation  Company, 
172,94{)  shares;  ^Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  3-5,040;  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  34,900 ;  Adams  Express  Company,  34,730 ; 
American  Express  Company,  23,493;  New  York  Central,  11,248; 
C.  Pratt  &  Co.,  10,663;  A.  G.  Vanderbilt,  treasurer,  6,195;  W. 
W.  Astor,  5,051;  M.  F.  Plant.  4,000;  J.  J.  Astor,  4.112;  Lewis 
Cass  Ledyard,  director,  20.542;  C.  AL  Pratt,  director,  6,690;  J. 
P.  Morgan,  director,  4,377;  C.  S.  Mellcn,  director,  3,.580,  and 
William  Rockefeller,  1,600.  The  New  England  Navigation  Com- 
pany is  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  Haven  and  the  shares  owned 
by  it  may  properly  be  considered  as  treasury  stock  of  the  New 
Haven. 


The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  liriefly  noticed  in  these 
columns  last  week,  which  is  to  "disseminate  correct  knowledge 
in  regard  to  freight  rates  and  other  questions  in  which  the 
railways  and  the  public  are  jointly  interested,"  has  been  put 
in  charge  of  Logan  G.  McPherson.  The  office  of  the  bureau 
is  to  be  in  the  Munsey  building  at  Washington.  Mr.  McPherson 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Raikvay  Age  Gazette. 
and  is  the  author  of  two  valuable  works  on  transportation. 
"The  Working  of  the  Railroads"  and  of  "Railroad  Freight 
Kates  in  Relation  to  the  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the  United 
States."  Before  becoming  interested  specifically  in  railway  eco- 
nomic matters,  Mr.  McPherson  was  a  newspaper  man.  and  it 
was  while  doing  newspaper  work  that  he  first  became  interested 
in  r.iilway  economics.  Being  a  journalist  he  has  peculiar  quali- 
fications for  presenting  that  aspect  of  the  railway  ipiestion  which 
will  be  best  understood  by  the  general  public.  That  there  is 
here  a  fine  opportunity  for  doing  good  and  for  bringing  the 
railways  and  the  public  together  on  an  issue  in  which  their 
interests  are  almost  identical  goes  without  saying.  The  funda- 
mental misunderstanding  of  railway  matters  by  the  general  pub- 
lic has  so  often  been  commented  on  that  nothing  further  need 


1)C  said  about  it.  But  there  is  another  object  which  shouhl  be 
scrverl  by  this  bureau;  the  enliKlitcninK  of  the  railways  them- 
selves, l.'sually  when  the  railways  find  it  necessary  or  desirable 
to  go  lo  the  public  with  a  proposition  which  they  must  justify, 
It  in  necessary  lirst  to  make  a  slu<ly  of  various  alternative  propo- 
sitions that  may  he  adopte<l,  and  then  .select  that  one  which 
allows  of  the  most  full  and  fair  justification. 


The    Guayaquil    &    Quito. 

The  Gnayarpiil  «t  Quito  runs  from  Diiran,  Equador,  on  the 
Guayas  river,  opposite  the  port  of  (Juayaquil.  to  Quito,  the  capital, 
connection  betwrrn  Guayaquil  and  Duran  bcinR  made  by  steam 
ferryboats.  The  distance  between  Diiran  and  Quito  is  287.5 
miles.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  Archer  Harman,  of  New 
York,  and  associates.  The  officials  of  the  company  in  Ecuador 
are  all  American.'*,  as  also  are  the  conductors  and  engineers  and 
executive  clerks.  The  firemen,  brakemen,  telegraph  operators, 
station  agents,  laborers,  etc.,  are  natives  or  negroes. 

Starting  at  sea  level,  at  Duran,  at  one  point  along  the  line  attains 
a  height  of  11,841  ft.  above  the  sea.  This  is  at  Urbina.  The 
maximum  grade  is  .5.5  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  curvature  29 
deg.     The  gage  is  3  ft.  6  in.  and  the  rails  used  are  55  lb. 

There  are  45  stations,  27  of  which  are  telegraph  offices.  The 
executive  offices  are  at  Ambato,  196  miles  from  Duran,  and  8,-500 
ft.  above  sea  level.  The  floating  equipment  consists  of  one  river 
steamer,  one  tugboat,  four  wooden  lighters  and  four  steel  lighters. 
As  the  ocean  liners  do  not  come  right  up  to  port  but  anchor  three 
miles  down  the  river,  transfer  of  company's  material  must  be 
made  by  lighter  or  tug.  The  company  owns  26  locomotives,  with 
22-in.  stroke,  42-in.  driving  wheels,  steel  fireboxes,  heating  sur- 
face of  firebox  100  sq.  ft.,  and  a  total  tractive  power  of  31,2.50  lbs. 
Fuel  used  is  coal,  and  all  engines  are  equipped  v\'ith  Westing- 
house  air  brakes  and  the  Lc  Chatelicr  water  brake.  The  passen- 
ger equipment  consists  of  five  first  class  coaches,  three  second 
class  coaches,  six  baggage  and  express  cars  and  two  chair  cars. 
The  coaches  are  made  of  pine,  with  a  length  over  the  buffers  of 
40  ft.,  breadth  of  8  ft.  4  in.  and  height  inside  of  8  ft.  3  in.  They 
are  nearly  all  constructed  in  the  company's  shops  at  Duran, 
equipped  with  Westinghouse  air  brake,  water  brake  and  hand 
brakes.  They  are  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps,  no  heating  being 
required. 

The  freight  equipment  consists  of  46  freight  box  cars,  capacity 
30,000  lbs. ;  40  coal  cars,  .30  flat  cars,  35  stock  cars,  one  pay  car, 
one  tool  car,  four  dump  cars,  one  derrick  car,  one  weed  killer  and 
one  steam  shovel.  They  are  all  equipped  with  air  and  hand 
brakes. 

The  shops  at  Duran  have  a  total  area  of  about  7,500  sq.  ft. 
About  2.500  locomotives  and  cars  are  annually  repaired  in  these 
shops.  They  contain  12  lathes,  five  saws,  one  overhead  crane, 
eight  blacksmith  forges,  one  5-ton  hammer,  and  much  other 
smaller  machinery.     .About  200  men  are  regularly  employed. 

The  officials  are :  Archer  Harman.  president.  New  York ;  E. 
H.  Norton,  vice-president.  New  York ;  F.  B.  Stewart,  vice-presi- 
dent, Ambato;  H.  W.  Henderson,  general  manager,  Huigra;  M. 
K.  Jones,  superintendent  of  transportation,  Huigra;  A.  A.  Bond, 
engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  Huigra ;  W.  H.  Morse,  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  Duran;  J.  R.  Stewart,  auditor,  Ambato, 
and  A.  X.  Paget,  treasurer,  Ambato. 


Estimate  of  1910  Earnings  and  Expenses. 

Data  now  at  hand  indicate  that  the  total  gross  earnings  of 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  reporting  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  amounted,  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
last,  to  approximately  $2,845,000,000,  an  increase  of  $3.50,000.000 
or  more.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  earnings  will  be  shown  by 
the  ofticial  figures,  when  they  are  issued  some  time  in  the  fall, 
to  have  been  very  close  to  that  indicated  here,  which  is  14  per 
cent. 

These  gross  earnings  are  based  on  the  operations  of  an  aver- 
age mileage  of  2.36,500  miles,  or  3,500  miles  more  than  the  aver- 
age reported  by  the  commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1909.  The 
mileage  figures,  however,  are  more  difficult  to  estimate  than  the 
aggregate  earnings,  for  the  reason  that  the  mileage  included  in 
the  monthly  aggregate  statements  of  the  commission  vary  in 
such  fashion  as,  for  instance,  237,189  miles  for  last  December 
and  235,924  miles  for  March,  three  months  later.     The  average 
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for  the  nine  months  for  which  the  commission's  monthly  state- 
ments are  available  is  23G,33S. 

Year  before  last  the  average  operated  mileage  increased  nearly 
5.000  miles,  in  comparison  with  which  the  mileage  added  to 
operation  the  past  12  months  will  look  small,  whatever  the  exact 
figures  turn  out  to  be.  Unquestionably  the  effects  may  be  traced 
here  of  the  comparative  scarcity  of  railway  capital  for  extension 
purposes  during  several  years  past. 

Estimated  mileage  and  gross  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year 
are  compared  with  the  official  figures  for  1909  in  the  following 
tables,  gross  earnings  including  earnings  from  "outside  opera- 
tions," but  not,  of  course,  income  from  investments  or  other 
sources  other  than  operation : 

Miles  operated, 

average.  Gross  earnings. 

1910 236,500  $2,845,000,000 

1909 233.000  2.494.115.500 

Increase 3.500  350,884.500 

Increase,    per    cent 1.5  14.0 

Calculations  of  operating  expenses  and  net  earnings  are  sub- 
ject to  more  reservation  than  gross  earnings,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  effect  upon  expenses  of  the  wage  adjustments  of 
the  final  three  months.  Few  railway  companies  have  published 
their  statements  for  June  and  not  all  those  for  May.  For  other 
reasons,  also,  such  as  the  unusually  severe  winter,  net  earnings 
have  fluctuated  extremely  during  the  year.  Thus  the  year 
opened  with  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  net,  comparing 
rationally  with  the  expansion  in  the  volume  of  business  done. 
November  brought  a  gain  in  aggregate  net  earnings  of  no  less 
than  25  per  cent.,  but  December  saw  an  actual  decrease,  despite 
the  increased  mileage  reporting.  In  the  three  succeeding  months, 
net  earnings  again  rose,  but  not  at  anything  like  llieir  old  rate, 
while  in  April  the  rate  of  gain  dropped  off  sharply  and  there- 
after decreases  of  2  to  5  per  cent,  prevailed. 

In  the  following  comparison  of  estimated  expenses  and  net 
earnings  with  the  official  figures  of  1909,  outside  operations  are 
included  in  expenses  and  net.  Taxes  are  not  included  in  ex- 
penses, but  are  shown  separately : 

Operating  ex- 
penses. Net  earnings.  Taxes. 

1910 $1,918,350,000  $926,650,000  $98,000,000 

1909 1,662,102.000       832,013,400  89.026,200 

Increase $256,248,000       $94,636,600       $8,973,800 

Increase,  per  cent.  15.4  11.3  10.0 

— IVall  Street  Journal. 


Proposed    Tunnel    Under    New    York     Bay. 

Stephen  M.  Hoyc,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  &  Staten 
Island  Junction  Railroad  Company,  announces  that  plans  are 
being  prepared  for  a  tunnel  across  the  narrows  of  New  York 
bay,  between  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island.  Mr.  Hove  says 
that  the  tunnel  can  be  made  in  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,000, 
and  he  is  thinkmg  of  having  a  road  wide  enough  for  both  rail- 
way tracks  and  carriages.  The  length  of  such  a  tunnel  would 
be  about  twn  miles. 


The   Land   of    Evangeline   Route. 

With  the  announcement  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  ob- 
tained control  of  the  Dominion  .Atlantic,  the  Raihivy  News  of 
Toronto  prints  the  following :  The  Dominion  .Atlantic  Railway 
is  the  best  local  system  in  the  Dominion  and  has  enjoyed  the 
best  and  most  progressive  management,  indeed  it  more  resem- 
bles a  trunk  line  than  a  system  of  railway  confined  to  one 
province;  whilst  its  regularly  operated  water  lines  extend  to 
St.  John,  N.  15,,  and  Doston,  Mass.,  carried  on  by  veritable  types 
of  ocean  liners  which  perform  their  schedules  year  in  and  year 
out,  summer  .-ind  winter,  with  the  regularity  of  express  trains 
*  *  *  In  18W0  there  were  only  21.000  barrels  of  apples  ex- 
ported to  the  English  markets  from  the  "Valley";  in  the  season 
of  1909-1910  nearly  890,000  barrels  were  sent  across  the  ocran, 
these  figures  being  an  advance  of  100,(100  over  the  previous 
season.  As  enf)rnKius  niindx-rs  of  young  orchards  come  into 
bearing  each  year  it  makes  the  yearly  ratio  of  increase  in  out- 
put very  marked,  an<l  this  increase  will  continue  as  yearly  large 
additional  tracts  arc  broken  and   fruit  trees  planted. 

During  these  years  of  development  the  present  Dominion  At- 
lantic has  been  gradually  formed.  Starting  with  the  Windsor 
&    Annapolis,    operating    87    miles    of    road,    within    the    pcrioil 


from  1892  to  1897,  the  Cornwallis  Valley  Railway  and  Western 
Counties  Railways  were  purchased  when  the  present  name  was 
assumed.  In  1895  the  St.  John-Digby  Steamship  Service  was 
inaugurated,  followed  in  1897  by  ships  on  the  Yarmouth-Boston 
route.  Smce  then  the  Yarmouth  Steamship  Company  and  Mid- 
land Railway  properties  were  acquired.  *  *  *  The  company 
now  operates  297  miles  of  rail  lines  and  529  miles  of  water 
lines.     *     *     * 

The  Dominion  .Atlantic  Company's  fleet  now  consists  of  the 
following  ships :  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  George,  Prince  Rupert. 
Prince  Albert,  Boston  and  Yarmouth.  These  craft  include 
models  of  the  latest  development  in  marine  architecture ;  they 
are  efficiently  manned  and  maintained  with  the  same  scrupulous 
care  and  cleanliness  that  prevails  in  the  Royal  Navy.  The 
Prince  George  and  Prince  .Arthur  are  fitted  with  torpedo  boat 
types  of  engines  and  hold  records  exceeding  22  knots  per  hour; 
connecting  with  these  ships  in  addition  to  the  regular  service 
from  Yarmouth  to  Halifax  are  the  special  limited  through  trains. 
"The  Flying  Bluenose,"  made  up  of  day  coaches  and  chair  cars, 
making  the  run  between  Yarmouth  and  Halifax,  217  miles, 
with  only  nine  stops.  Eight  round  trips  are  made  weekly  be- 
tween Boston  and  Nova  Scotia  throughout  the  summer  by  the 
steamship  lines  of  this  company.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
80,000  and  100,000  passengers  will  use  these  water  lines  to  and 
from  Boston  during  the  next  12  months. 


Statistics  of  Railways  for  1909. 

Owing  to  a  typographical  error,  the  table  taken  from  returns 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  showing  statistics  of 
railways  for  1909  and  pre\ious  years,  which  was  printed  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  Railzvay  Age  Gazette,  was  not  entirely  cor- 
rect. We  print  herewith  a  correct  table.  The  apparent  error 
in  1908  and  1909  in  the  increase  in  mileage  during  the  12  months 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  commission  in  these  two  years 
did  not  include  in  its  report  the  mileage  of  switching  roads. 
The  increases  shown,  therefore,  are  the  actual  increases  in  mile- 
age comparing  like  with  like,  while  the  figures  for  the  miles  of 
road  completed  are  not  like  figures  in  1909,  1908  and  1907. 

St.\tistics  of  Railw.\y  I.N  1909  .\nd  Previous  Ye.^rs. 

1909.  1908.  1907.  1908. 

Miles  of  road  completed    236,869  233.678  229,951  224. 36S 

Increase,   12   months 3,215  5.930  5,588  6,362 

•In   hands  of    receivers 3,926  3,971 

Locomotives,  number    57,212  57,698  55,388  51,673 

Cars    owned,    passenger 45,584  45,292  43,973  42,283 

Cars  owned,  freight 2,073,606  2,100,784  1,991,557  1,837,914 

Cars  owned,    total 2,218,280  2,244.357  2,126,594  1,958,913 

Employees     1,502,823  1,458.244  1,672,074  1,621,356 

Per  100  miles  of  road 638  623  735  689 

Total  stock  and  funded  debt. >.  .  $13,711.9  $12,840.1         $14,570.4 

Stock  and  debt  per  mile  road .  .  .  59,259  57,230.0      67.938.0 

Gross  earnings,   millions 2.418.7  2.393.8  2.589.1  2.325.8 

.■\verage   per    mile 10.381  10, .533.0  11,383.0  10,460.0 

Passengers    carried,    millions 891.5  890.0  873.9  800,0 

Carried   1    mile,    millions 29,109.3  29.082.8  27,718.6  35,175.0 

Tons   freight  carried,    millions.  .  ,  1,556.6  1,533.0  1,796.3  1,631.4 

Carried    1    mile,   millions 213,803,0  218,381,5  236.601.4  315,877.6 

.Vverage   rate   per  ton-mile,   mills.  7,6  7,5  7.8  7.6 
.■\verage  passenger  fare  per  mile, 

cents     1.9  2.0  2.0  2,0 

•Not  reported   in  the  present  abstract, 

■fin  n  lllions.  This  represents  only  securities  outstanding  in  the  hands  of 
the  public. 

Record   Discipline  on   the   Lehigh    Valley. 

"Record  Suspensions"  having  been  found  to  be  as  efficient 
as  actual  suspensions,  it  being  a  matter  of  personal  pride  with 
the  men  to  liave  a  clear  record,  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  to  revise  further  its  system  of  discipline  so  that, 
beginning  July  I.  1910.  employees  with  imperfect  records  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  clear  them  by  loyal  and  efficient  service 
in  the  future  Clear  records  for  stated  periods  will  be  recog- 
nized by  credit  allowances,  and  heroic  or  meritorious  service, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  usual  line  of  duty  of  the  employee,  will 
be  rewarded  by  further  credit  allowances.  Employees  having  a 
clear  record  for  two  years  prior  to  July  1,  1010,  will  be  entitled 
to  cancellation  of  all  demerits  prior  to  that  date.  \  clear  record 
for  one  year  prior  to  Jidy  I,  1910,  will  cancel  all  demerit 
records  jirior  to  January  I,  190.">,  and  a  clear  record  for  twelve 
consecutive  months  at  any  time  after  July  1,  liHO,  will  cancel 
demerit  records  to  that  date. 

I'.mployees  not  having  a  clear  record  for  one  year  prior  to 
July  1,  1910,  will  retain  their  records  as  entered  upon  the  books, 
but  a   clear   record    for   twelve  con.secutivc  months  at  any  time 
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afu-i  lliis  iR>lic('  ln'i-oiiifs  olTcirhvr  will  i-.iiuci  tlinr  drmrrit 
record  prior  to  January  1,  IPOr),  aiul  ;i  cicnr  record  for  two 
IH-rioils  of  twelve  consecutive  nionllis  r.icli  will  cancel  all  dc- 
iiiiTii  records  to  Jnly  I,  1!H(). 

i-.iiipluyees  who  entered  the  service  since  January  1,  11*0.',  will 
he  eii;il)led  hy  a  clear  record  for  twelve  consecutive  months  prior 
to  July  I,  UHO,  to  cancel  all  demerit  records  to  that  date.  Such 
employees  not  havinj;  a  dear  record  for  twelve  consecutive 
months  prior  to  July  1,  1910,  will  he  enahled  hy  a  clear  record 
for  twelve  consecutive  months  at  any  time  after  July  1,  1910,  to 
cancel  demerit  records  to  that  <late. 

rims  to  every  employee  is  given  an  oppntimiiiy  to  clear  his 
past  record. 

iMear  records  will  entitle  employees  to  credit  records  to  apply 
against  demerit  records  (i.  e.,  "record  suspensions")  accruing 
after  July   1.   1910,  as  follows: 

(a)   Ten  days  will  be  cancelled  hy  a  clear  record  nf  six  months. 

(h)  Thirty  days  will  he  cancelled  by  a  clear  record  for  twelve 
months. 

(c)  Sixty  days  will  be  cancelled  hy  a  clear  record  for  eighteen 
months 

The  Tniuimuni  merit  or  demerit  record  will  be  five  days  and 
the  niaxinnnn  si.xty  days.  W  hen  an  employee's  demerit  record 
nggregates  ninety  days  he  will  be  relieved  from  duty. 


Bureau   of    Mines. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
has  just  been  established,  in  accordance  w^ith  the  law  of  May  10 
last,  will  devote  itself  first  and  principally  to  the  investigation 
of  mine  accidents,  a  work  which  has  heretofore  been  carried  on 
under  the  Geological  Survey.  For  this  purpose  and  for  the 
investigation  of  fuels,  Congress  appropriated  $110,000,  and  the 
total  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  is  $.502,"J00.  In  general,  the 
Bureau  will  continue  the  work  of  the  Technologic  Branch  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  the  work  will  be  done  largely  hy  the 
same  men  heretofore  engaged  in  the  work.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems before  the  Bureau  will  have  to  wait,  however,  until  Con- 
gress makes  further  api)ropriations.  The  director  of  the  Bureau 
is  George  O.  Smith.  Bulletins  on  analyses  of  coal  and  other 
subjects  will  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  before  long.  The  director's 
office  is  at  Washington,  but  the  Bureau  includes  the  testing 
Station  at  Pittsburg,  and  rescue  stations  will  be  established  at 
a  number  of  points  in  the  coal  regions. 


MEETINGS    AND   CONVENTIONS. 

Th*  folhuing  lUI  olvti  namtt  of  ttcrelariii.  data  of  ntxl   or   rtguhr 
mttlingi,  and  plixctt  of  mftling. 


international  Congress  of   Refrigeration. 

The  second  International  Congress  of  ivcfrigeration  will  be 
held  at  Vienna,  Austria,  October  6-11,  1910.  The  subjects  under 
the  head  of  railway  and  steamship  refrigeration  are :  System 
of  refrigeratwig  cars  in  present  use  upon  the  different  railway 
lines  of  Europe  and  .America ;  necessity  for  a  uniform  regula- 
tion so  as  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  these  special  cars;  prac- 
tical means  for  the  passage  of  refrigerating  cars  at  the  frontier 
where  the  railway  lines  are  interrupted  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence in  tracks ;  services  that  cargo  boats  might  render  in  the 
matter  of  refrigerated  shipments;  special  arrangements  in  the 
holds  of  vessels  for  refrigerated  shipments ;  facility  of  connec- 
tion between  refrigerated  transportation  by  land  and  that 
by  sea.  E.  O.  McCormick,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
•cific,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  chairman  of  the  commission  on 
railway  and  steamship  refrigeration  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Refrigeration,  which  is  aftiliated  with  the  international 
association.  J.  F.  Xickerson,  Ice  and  Refrigeration,  Chicago,  is 
secretary  of  the  American  association. 


Imperial   Russian   Technical   Society. 

The  International  Exhibition  of  Electricity,  applied  to  rail- 
ways, which  was  to  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  in  August, 
1910,  has  been  postponed  to  .April  15,  1911,  in  order  to  adapt  it 
to  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  railways.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  exhibition  and  the  rules  for  the  exhibitors  re- 
main unaltered.  New  terms  have  been  fixed  as  follows:  In- 
quiries will  be  accepted  until  I'ebruary  15,  1911.  and  exhibits 
accepted  from  March  15  until  .April  10.  The  exhibition  opens 
April  15  and  closes  July  lb. 
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Minn. 
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Mm  :      ■  I  n. ;   next   m<  ■  ' 

AMtiif'AN    ,\r,-."c.    "1     l.'Jt*r.    F'ir.i(;iiT 

rrniin.    (  o.,   Toledo,   Ohio. 
Amikka!!     Ahii'n    or    Kaiiroau    SuritBiMTitNDEKn.— O.    G.    Fetter,    Carew 

lll.lg..    fincinnati,   Ohio.  .    ,.  ^,        „     , 

AMraiCAN   Railway   A««oriArioN.— W.  I".  Allen,  24   Park  Place.  New  York. 
\MriiirAn   Kaiiwav  llmiir.K  AND  nuiLuiNG  Amociation. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  at 

N.   W.,  Chicago;  Oct.   18;   Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Ameiican  Ram.way  KN<;iNri'.»iNr.  and  Maint.  of  Way  Ass'k.— E.  H.  Fritch, 

Mona.lnock    IIMk..   Chicago. 
AMtaicAN   Raiiwav  Ikduhtkial  Association. — G.  L.  Stewart,  St.  L.  S.  W. 

Ky.,  St.  Loiiii. 
AMr.ticAN    Rao  WAY    Ma.itkb   Mbciianics'  Associatio.n.— J.    W.   Taylor,  Old 

Colony    rSiiildinK.  Chicago. 
.American   Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — O.  T.  Harroiin,  Hloom- 

initlon.   III. 
American   Society   for  Testing   Materials. — Prof.   Edgar  Marbarg,  Univ- 

of  Pa.,   Philadelphia. 
\VF.RUAN    SnriRTY    OF   Civii.   ENGINEERS.— C.   W.    Hunt.    220   W.    57th    St.. 

N.   Y. ;  1st  and  81  Wed.,  except  July  and  August;  New  York. 
American    Society   or    Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin   W.    Rice,    29   W. 

29th  St.,  N.  Y.;  2d  Tues.;  New  York. 
.Xmerican    Street    and   Interurban    Railway   Ass'n. — TF.    C.    Donecker,   20 

W.    30lh    St.,    New    York;   Oct.    lOM;    Atlantic   City. 
.•\ssociATioN  OF  Am.  Rv.  Accounting  Officers. — C.  G.  Phillips,  149  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago. 
A.<!si  < -ATioN  or  Railway  Ciaim  Agents. — E.  H.  Hemus,  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.,  To- 

peka,  Kan. 
Association  op  Railway  Telecrafh   Superintendents. — P.   W.   Drew,   135 

Adams  St..  Chicago;  June  19,  1911;   Boston. 
.Association    op   Transportation    and   Car    Accounting    Officers. — G.    P. 

Conard,  24   Park  Place,   New  York. 
nt'FKALo  Transportation   Cllb. — J.    N.    Sells,    Buffalo. 
Canadian    Railway    Clue. — James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk     Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.;   1st  Tues.  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;   Montreal. 
Canadian    Society   of   Civil   Engineers. — Clement   H.    McLeod,    Montreal 

Que.;    Thursdays;    Montreal. 
Car    Foreman's    Association    of   Chicago. — Aaron    Kline.    841    North    50th 

Co"rt.   Cliicapn:    2d    Mond.Tv    in   month:    Chicaeo. 
Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day in   January.    March,   May.   Sept.   and   Nov.;    Buffalo.' 
Engineers'  Society  of  Pennsylvania. — E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
Engineers'   Society  op  Western    Pennsylvania. — E.    K.   Hiles,  803   Fulton 

Building,    Pittsburgh;    1st   and   3d   Tuesday;    Pittsburgh. 
Frel.ht  Claim    .Xssociation— Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.  R.R., 

Richmond,    Va. 
General  Superintendents'  Ass'n   of  Chicago. — H.  D.  Judson,  209  Adams 

St.,   Chicago;   Wednesday   preceding  3d  Thursday;   Chicago. 
International  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95 

Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — D.  B.  Sebastian,   La  Salle   St 

Station,  Chicago. 
International    Railway   General    Foremen's   Association. — L.    H.    Bryan, 

D.  &  I.    R.   Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
International   Railway   Master   Blacksmiths'    Ass'n. — A.   L.   Woodworth, 

Lima,  Ohio;   Aug.   1618;    Detroit,  Mich. 
International  Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11    Brussels. 
Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.   Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  2d 

Friday   in   month,  except  July  and    August;    Des   Moines. 
Master  Car  Builders'  -Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,   Chi- 
cago. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  ex.  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.;   Boston. 
New  York   Railroad  Club. — H.   D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;   3d 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  Tuly  and  August;  New  York. 
North-West  Railway  Club. — T.  W.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;   1st  Tues. 

after  2d.  Mon.,  ex.  June,  July,  August;  St.  Paul  and  Minn. 
Northern    Railway    Club. — C.    L.    Kennedy,   C,   M.   &   St.   P.,    Duluth;    4th 

Saturday:    Duluth,   Minn. 
Omaha   Railway   Club. — A.   H.   Christiansen,  Barker  Blk. ;  2d  Wed. 
Railway    Club    of    Kansas    City. — C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;   3d    Friday  in   month:    Kansas  City. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  4th  Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;   Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  .Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg.  12  North  Linden  St.,  Beth- 
lehem,  Pa.;   annual,   Oct.   11;   Richmond,  Va. 
Railway    S'keepers"   .Ass'n. — J.    P.   Murphy,   Box   C,   Collinwood,   0 
Richmond   Railroad  Club. — F.    O.    Robinson;    2d  Monday:   Richmond 
Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Ass'n. — Walter  E.  Emery    P    &  P 

U.    Ry.,    Peoria,   III.;   annual,   Sept.   1316;   Chicago. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Club.  —  H.    \\ .    Fraucnthal.    Lnion    Station.    St.    Louis 

Mo.;  2d  Fridav  in  month,  except  June.   Inly  and  .Aug.;  St.  Louis. 
Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers —C.  Xyquist.  La  Salle  St.  Station 
Chicago;  Oct.  25  and  26;  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va 
ScuTiiFRN    Association   of  Car  Service  Officers.- E.  W.   Sandwich     A    & 

W.  R.   Ry.,  Montgomery,  .Ala.;  annual,  Oct.  20:  .Atlanta 
SoiTHERK   &   Southwestern    R.R.    Club.— .A.   J.   Merrill,    Prudential   Bldg 

Atlanta;  8d  Thurs.,  Jan.,  Mar.,  July,  Sept.  and  Nov.;  Atlanta. 
iRAFFic  Clib  of  Nlw  York.— C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  last 

Tuesday  m  month,  except  June.  Julv  and  August;   New  York. 
iRAii:   Despatchers'  -Ass'n  of  America.— J.   F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart  Ave 

Chicago. 
rRA>spoRTATioN   Club   OF  ToLEDO.— L.   G.    Macomber,   Woolsen   Spice   Co.. 

Toledo. 
Traveling  Engineers'  .Association. — W.  O.  Thompson.   N    V    C    &   H    R 

East   Buffalo;  annual  meeting;  Aug.   1619;   Niagara  Falls,  Om    '       ' 
Western  Canada  Railway  Club— W.   H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.   Box  1707,  Win- 

"'P«8;  *"  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  August;  Winnipeg. 
Western  Society  of  t>ciNEERS.— J.  H.  Warder.  Monadnock  Bldg..  Chic 
Wednesdays,  except  July  and  August:  Chicago. 
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©raffir   Nettie. 

The  Wabasli  Railroad  lately  took  from  Detroit  to  the  Mis- 
souri river  a  train  of  61  freight  cars  all  loaded  with  automobiles. 

The  Western  Pacific  is  now  receiving  large  numbers  of  new 
passenger  cars  and  it  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  opened 
for  through  passenger  traffic  on  August  22. 

The  traffic  departments  of  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific 
roads  contemplate  charging  for  tickets  good  in  sleeping  cars  a 
rate  somewhat  higher  than  that  for  ordinary  tickets,  probably 
an  addition  of  a  half  a  cent  a  mile. 

Rates  on  colYee  in  carloads  to  Chicago  and  other  western  cities 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  from  Gulf  ports  were  the  subject  of 
a  conference  last  week  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  but, 
it  is  stated,  without  result.  Another  conference  is  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  August  4. 

The  roads  in  the  Western  Trunk  Line  Committee,  after  a 
conference  with  Chairman  Knapp  at  Washington,  have  followed 
the  Eastern  Lines  in  agreeing  to  postpone  from  August  1  to 
November  1  the  date  for  the  application  of  their  proposed  in- 
creased freight  rates. 

The  Western  Pacific  has  taken  its  first  long  fruit  train  from 
Sacramento  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  it  is  said  that  the  time  of  all 
previous  runs  between  those  cities  was  beaten.  What  this  time 
was  is  not  stated,  but  the  train  reached  Denver  nine  hours  ahead 
of  the  scheduled  time. 

Over  2,000  bales  of  cotton  were  received  in  New  York  last 
week  from  Fall  River,  Mass. — which  might  be  likened  to  carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle.  Many  Fall  River  mills  are  now  idle, 
owing  to  slack  demand  for  cloth,  while  the  price  of  cotton  in 
New  York  has  been  very  high. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  give  a  hearing  in 
New  York  City  .'Vugust  15  on  the  question  of  approving  the 
proposed  advances  in  freight  rates  in  Official  Classification  terri- 
tory. A  hearing  on  the  same  subject  will  be  held  at  Boston 
August  16,  and  at  Chicago  August  22. 

Knight  &  McDougall,  grain  dealers,  have  sued  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  for  $257,499,  the  value  of  bills  of  lading  held  by  the 
plaintiff  for  which  the  railroad  could  not  produce  the  freight. 
It  seems  that  the  grain  had  been  delivered  to  parties  not  entitled 
to  it.  This  suit  is  based  on  the  irregularities  for  which  arrests 
were  recently  made  at  Albany. 

The  city  of  Trenton  is  to  issue  $50,000  in  bonds  for  improving 
the  water  front  of  the  city.  This  improvement  looks  to  the 
future  deepening  of  the  Delaware  river,  so  that  there  shall  be  a 
12-ft.  channel  from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton.  At  present  Trenton 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  "port,"  though  it  is  only  about  36 
miles  from  deep  water  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  which  already  does  a 
considerable  traffic  in  merchandise,  has  established  a  freight 
station  at  Front  and  Market  streets,  Philadelphia,  in  a  building 
which  cost  $30,000,  and*  will  increase  the  freight  service  to 
Doylestown  and  mtermediate  stations.  Four  cars  are  now  in 
use  and  20  new  cars  have  been  ordered.  These  cars  are  32  ft 
long  and  G'.j   ft.  wide. 

The  railway  commission  of  Texas  has  given  out  a  statement 
showing  that  the  freight  earnings  of  Texas  railways  for  the  11 
months  ended  May  30,  1910,  amounted  to  $59,804,435,  :in  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  $1,783,806.  Passenger  train 
earnings  amounted  to  $25,799,553,  an  increase  of  $1,781,651. 
Gross  earnings  in  the  II  months  amounted  to  $87,116,680,  an 
increase  of  $.'!,742,4O0,  and  operating  cxi)cnses  amounted  to  $66,- 
294,028,  an  iiurcase  of  $3,997,442.  This  left  net  revenue  of  $20,- 
882,051,  a  decrease   from  the  previous  year  of  $225,042. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  one  "f  its  members,  Charles  B. 
Hopper,  general  freight  agent,  the  members  of  The  Traflic  Club 
were  the  gu»"sts  of  the  Goodrich  Transit  Co.  aboard  the  new 
steamship  Alabama  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  27.  This 
ship  has  just  been  put  in  commission  and  will  ply  between 
Chicago,  (iraii'l  Haven  and  Muskegon.  The  trip  on  the  27th 
was  a  stag  party  and  was  in  the  nature  of  a  christening,  with 
the  u.sual  w.itir  on  the  side.  A  buffet  limcheon  was  served 
aboard  the  Alabama  as  it  left  the  wharf  at  the  foot  <>i  Michigan 
avenue  at  2  o'clock.     The  occasion   was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 


the  large  number  who  attended.  This  is  the  second  outing  of 
the  season,  the  first  one  being  held  at  the  Beverly  Country  Club, 
June  23,  at  which  160  members  were  present. 

The  business  of  delivering  tickets  to  prospective  passengers 
at  their  residences  or  hotels,  which  seems  to  be  growing  rapidly 
in  the  larger  cities,  has  become  of  so  much  consequence  on 
the  New  York  Central  in  New  York  City  that  uniformed  mes- 
sengers are  employed  in  the  service.  According  to  an  officer  of 
the  road,  the  "Chicago  commuters"  are  particularly  pleased  with 
this  accommodation.  A  Chicago  commuter  is  a  person  who  goes 
to  Chicago  once  a  week  or  oftener.  Having  their  tickets  and 
checks  arranged  for  by  their  secretaries  before  leaving  their 
home  or  office,  these  passengers  can  pass  through  the  station 
and  enter  the  train  just  like  an  ordinary  commuter;  that  is  to 
say,  their  minds  may  be  devoted  wholly  to  introspection,  their 
feet  finding  the  proper  platform  gate  without  conscious  mental 
guidance. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  on  August  1  begin 
an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  transcontinental  lines  in 
connection  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  rate  cases  recently  decided 
by  the  commission.  In  these  cases,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  com- 
mission found  that  the  rates  charged  by  the  carriers  were  un- 
reasonable and  ordered  a  reduction  of  about  20  per  cent.  The 
cases  included  the  well-known  Spokane  rate  case,  the  Portland- 
-Seattle,  the  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Reno  and  other  cases.  The 
commission  decided  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  before  making 
a  final  order  to  make  a  comparison.  John  H.  Marble,  chief 
of  the  division  of  prosecution;  J.  M.  Jones,  chief  of  the  tariff 
division,  and  Charles  A.  Lutz,  chief  examiner,  acting  for  the 
commission,  and  having  conferred  with  the  roads,  will  base  the 
comparison  on  the  business  of  October,  1909,  and  January,  April 
and  July,  1910.  Forty  accountants  will  go  over  the  revenues 
of  the  railways  in  these  months,  and  will  compare  them  with 
the  revenues  that  would  have  been  earned  if  the  reduced  rates 
as  now  ordered  by  the  commission  had  been  in  effect.  Checking 
will  be  carried  on  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Paul,  Salt  Lake  Cit>-. 
Denver,  Omaha,  Spokane,  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Tucson.  Pres- 
cott.  Portland  and  Seattle.  It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  force 
of  40  men  will  take  four  months  to  do  the  work.  When  the 
comparative  figures  are  finally  presented  to  the  commission  it 
will  decide  whether  the  orders  making  the  reductions  are  to 
become  operative  or  whether  the  results  demand  their  revoca- 
tion or  modification. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordered  that  alt 
tariff  publications,  classifications  or  supplements  thereto  fded 
with  the  commission  on  or  after  September  1,  1910,  must  indi- 
cate by  the  use  of  black  face  type  [bold  face  type),  or  by  the 
use  of  symbols  with  proper  footnote  explanation?,  all  changes 
in  rates,  which  arc  increases  over  rates  formerly  in  effect,  and 
all  changes  in  rules,  regulations  or  classification  ratings,  whereby 
;'.ny  rate  or  charge  may  be  increased. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordered  that  when 
the  commission,  under  authority  of  Section  15  of  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce,  as  amended,  suspends  a  tariff  publication, 
classification  or  supplement  thereto,  each  and  every  carrier  shall, 
by  itself  or  agent,  on  receipt  of  lawful  notice  of  such  suspen- 
sion, immediately  post  at  its  stations  and  file  with  the  commis- 
sion, on  one  day's  notice,  supplement  stating  that  such  tariff 
I)ubtications,  dassilications  or  supplements  thereto  are  under  sus- 
pension, and  that  the  rates  therein  contained  will  not  be  applied 
or  charged  until  further  notice,  or  until  such  specified  dates  a» 
the  suspension  order  ot  the  commission  may  name.  Such  sup- 
plement must  bear  on  its  title  page  the  following  notation :  In 
compliance  with  special  order  N'o.  6  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  July  13,  1910. 


Brooklyn    Lighterage    Rules    Found    Reasonable. 

M.  Mo.sson  Co.  v.  I'cnnsylfania  Railroad.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Clark. 

The  complainant,  a  dealer  in  lumber  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  claims 
that  the  lighterage  rules  of  the  Pennsylvania,  as  applied  to 
\Vallat>out  basin,  are  unreastmalile.  but  the  commission  does  not 
lind  this  to  be  the  case.     (19  I.  C.  C„  .30.) 
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Mlsunderatandlng    Between    Complainant    and    Defendant. 

luhviini  li.  ihivui  v.  JiiiiKtis  Ci'iilnil  ('/'iinrdi  />y  inminis 
SMHcr  i  lurk. 

The  luarini;  of  tliis  case  sIiovvimI  tlcit  tlio  liniiniHlancc*  in 
voiiiu-ctioii  wilh  llic  shipnu-nt  in  (|ucHtii>n  were  iiiiuHual  and  not 
l>rtviiiiisly  lorreclly  understood  hy  ciiluT  roinplainnnt  or  dc- 
f ciKl.'ini ;  lluT»'l'iiH'.  no  onter  was  iMilorcd,     (1!)   I.  C.  C,  3.) 

Rates  on    Bananas   Reasonable. 

li'dio  Freight  liurcdu  <•/  ii/.  r.  Houston  <'r  7'cio.t  Central  et  at. 
<>t'\nu>n  by  Commissioner  Cockreli 

I'lic  ica.soiiinK  in  I'ayiu-  v.  M.  L.  &  T.  K.  K.  &  S.  .S..  15  I.  C. 
(  .,  IS,"),  is  followcil  and  import  rates  from  New  (Jrieans  to 
Te.x.is  common  points  are  not  iield  to  apply  to  tian.inas.  Tlic 
commodity  rate  of  7'J  cents  now  in  elTect  on  bananas  is  not 
I'l'iiiid  iiiueasoii;d)le.      (11*  1.  I  .  (  .,  22.) 

Tap-Line    Allowances. 

Industriol  Lumber  Co.  ;.  St.  Louis,  ll'allcins  .'>  Gulf  ct  ai 
O/'iuion  by  Commissioner  Clark. 

The  complaint  is  of  unjust  discrimination  in  rates  on  lumber 
Irom  Oakdale.  La.,  to  Port  .\rthur,  Tex.  The  complaint  is  dis- 
missed without  prejudice  awaiting  completion  of  plans  now 
under  way  to  carry  into  ctTect  tlic  views  expressed  in  Star 
drain  &  Lumber  case,  17  L  C.  C,  338.  The  commission  will 
not  attempt  to  ctiualize  discriminatory  conditions  created  by 
tap-line  allowances  bv  reducing  the  rate  complained  of.  ( H> 
I    C.  C,  50.) 


Rates    on     Lemons    Reduced. 

Arlington  llcighis  fruii  J:xclianye  cl  al.  i:  Southern  Pacific 
el  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty. 

Under  the  conditions  shown  by  the  record  in  this  case  the 
commission  fails  to  (ind  that  the  present  rate  on  oranges  from 
points  in  southern  California  to  the  East  is  unreasonable.  Pres- 
ent rate  on  lemons  from  points  in  southern  California  to  the 
East  is  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  $1  per  100  lbs. 

The  commission  is  investigating  the  refrigeration  and  pre- 
cooling  charges  on  citrus  fruit  shipments  from  California,  and 
all  questions  relating  to  those  issues  are  reserved  for  further 
consideration  and  future  disposition.  If  in  any  case  the  ad- 
vanced rate  on  lemons  complained  of  herein  has  been  paid, 
reparation  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  $1  rate  upon 
proper  proceedings.     (19  I.  C.  C,  148.) 


Satisfactory    Through     Route     Now     in     Existence. 

Southern  California  Sugar  Co.  f.  San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles  & 
Salt  Lake  ct  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane. 

The  commission  can  only  be  asked  to  establish  through  routes 
and  joint  rates  when  the  transportation  point  at  which  the  com- 
plainant is  located  is  not  reasonably  served  by  a  through  route 
now  existing.  In  thi^  case  the  complainant  asks  for  a  through 
route  and  joint  rate  on  sugar  from  Xew  Delhi,  Cal.,  to  Missouri 
river  points  via  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway,  on  the  tracks  of 
which  the  complainant  is  located,  and  transcontinental  railways 
through  Los  .Vngeles.  The  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  which 
runs  within  tliree-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  compl.iinant's  plant, 
is  found  by  the  commission  to  form,  with  its  eastern  connec- 
tions, a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  through  route  from  New 
Delhi.     Complaint  dismissed.     (19  I.  C.  C,  6.) 


Including   Advertising    Matter  with    Merchandise- 

Ouerbacker  Coffee  Company  <■.  Southern  Railway  et  al.  Opin- 
ion by  Commissioner  Clark. 

Complainant  is  engaged  at  Louisville,-  Ky.,  in  shipping  coffee 
in  packages  to  various  dealers  in  other  states.  Light  articles 
of  small  value  are  inclosed  in  the  packages  as  premiums  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  or  stimulating  the  sale  of  the  coffee.  Of- 
ficial and  Southern  Classitications  provide  for  inclusion  of  ad- 
vertising matter  or  articles  in  packages,  but  defendants  decline 
to  extend  that  privilege  to  complainant.  Some  dealers  who  offer 
piemiums  ship  the  premiums  separately  and  distribute  them  on 
presentation  cl  coupons  that  are  inclosed  in  the  packages.  Ob- 
viously if  all  were  reciuired  to  ship  in  that  way  no  discrimina- 


tion w<iul(l  appear.     It  is  held  that  it  in  unju.stiy  discriminatory 
lor   drfcndanin  l(.  K'ant  to  other  »hippcr»  the  privilege  of   in- 
iludinn    advcrlisinK    matter    and    articlcH    in    packages   of    mcr 
cliandiiie   and   to  refuse   the   same   or  similar   privilege   to  con 
plidnaiit      n:-(  I.  c,  c,  m;.) 

Discrimination   Against  San   Pedro. 

Harbor  City  Wholesale  Co.  of  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  v.  Southern 
Pacific  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commi.isioner  Harlan. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  was  originally  made  a  terminal  rate  point 
because  it  was  close  to  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro.  While  there 
is  not  much  freight  movement  from  eastern  points  to  Los  An- 
geles by  way  of  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro,  there  is  nevertheless- 
actually  some  traffic  that  moves  in  that  way,  and  there  is  there- 
fore potential  cnmpitition  by  water.  While  carriers  are  not 
compelle<l  to  meet  competition  as  the  law  now  stands,  yet  the 
granting  of  a  low  rate  to  Los  Angeles  because  it  is  near  the 
harbor  of  San  Pedro  and  depriving  San  Pedro  of  the  benefit 
of  its  own  geographical  position  while  affording  that  benefit 
to  Los  Angeles,  constitutes  an  undue  discrimination.  When  one 
community  leans  on  another  for  its  competitive  rates,  the  benefit 
III  such  rates  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  the  point  where  the 
competitive  renditions  exist.      (10  I.  C.  (".,  323.; 

Reparation    Awarded. 

Fellon  Grain  Co.  v.  Union  Pacific  et  al.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Clements. 

Rate  on  shipment  of  hay  from  Henderson,  Colo.,  to  Breaux 
Bridge,  La.,  found  unreasonable.     (19  L  C.  C,  63.) 

Stanley  Newding  v.  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  el  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Cockreli. 

The  rate  on  second-hand  beer  bottles  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
.San  Antonio,  Tex.,  found  unreasonable.     (19  I.  C.  C,  29.) 

Pennsylvania  Smelling  Co.  v.  Northern  Pacific  el  al.  Opin- 
ion by  Commissioner  dements. 

A  rate  of  $12  per  net  ton  on  lead  ore  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district  of  Idaho  to  Carnegie,  Pa.,  reduced  to  $11.40  per  net  ton. 
(19  I.  C.  C,  60.) 

Baer  Brothers  Mercantile  Co.  v.  Missouri  Pacific  et  al.  Opin- 
ion by  Commissioner  Clements. 

Following  the  reasoning  in  17  I.  C.  C,  225,  the  charge  on 
shipments  of  beer  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  to  Leadville  found  unreas- 
onable.    (19  I.  C.  C,  18.) 

H.  F  Cady  Lumber  Co.  z:  Missouri  Pacific  ct  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Clements. 

A  charge  of  28  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  shipments  of  lumber 
dressed  in  transit  from  points  in  Louisiana  to  Omaha,  Neb., 
found  unreasonable.  A  reasonable  rate  would  have  been  23 
cents.     (19  I.  C.  C,  12.) 

Xorthern  Lumber  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Texas  &  Pacific  ct  al.  ' 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements. 

Demurrage  and  storage  charges  collected  as  a  result  of  the 
railways  demanding  rates  in  excess  of  those  in  their  legally 
filed  tariffs  should  be  refunded,  and  this  applies  to  cases  in 
which  such  charges  are  collected  on  shipments  as  to  which  no 
rates  are  published.     (19  I.  C.  C,  54.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


The  members  of  the  Public  L'tilities  Commission  of  Maryland 
are  James  .M.  .\mbler  (.chairman),  Joshua  W.  Hering  and  PhiUp 
D.  Laird.  The  office  of  the  commission  is  in  the  Builders'  Ex- 
change, Baltimore. 

COURT   NEWS. 


.\t  Guthrie,  Okla.,  July  18.  District  Judge  Huston  decided  in 
favor  of  the  railways  the  ta.x  cases  involving  levies  for  1009 
which  were  contested,  on  the  grounds  of  alleged  irregularities, 
by  the  Rock  Island,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  .\tcbison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
Iniunctions  were  granted  forbidding  the  collection  of  the  ta.xes 
in  cases  where  boards  f.iiled  to  make  estimates  properly,  or 
when  levies  were  made  before  valuations  were  certified  by  the 
state  auditor  because  of  a  delay  by  the  state  board. 
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ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,    Fln.incl.il     and    Legal    Offlcert. 

K.  L'.  Vauglian  li;is  lucii  .ip|U)intoil  assistant  to  I).  M.  Manna, 
'■(■i-Diul  vice-pi'i'siiliiil  "I  ll'o  L';inatlian  NorlluTii  Stoamsliips, 
I  iniitecl,  with  ollicc  at    loronlo,  Ont. 

'Ihc  ofTicc  of  I£.  11.  K.  Cirecii,  prcsiilonl,  ni-iu-ral  inanaKiT 
•lul  piinliasinn  ascnt  of  the  Texas  Miill.md,  lias  hi-iMi  chantji'il 
lioni  rcriill.  'lex.,  to  New  York  City.  The  Terrell  nlVice  will 
liereafli-r  In-  in  charge  of  Eugene  Corley,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent. 

]•'.  (.'.  llerr  has  been  appointed  claims  agent  of  the  Buffalo  & 
Susciuehanna  Railroad  and  the  IJulTalo  &  Susciuehanna  Railway, 
with  olVice  at  Galeton,  I'a.  lie  will  have  charge  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  claims  against  these  properties,  and  perform  such  other 
(hities  as  may  he  assigned  to  him  by  the  general  manager. 

C.  E.  Friend,  auditor  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  at  Winni- 
I'cg,  Man.,  has  been  apponited  general  auditor,  with  office  at 
Winnipeg,  and  J.  U.  Morton  has  been  appointed  assistant  comp- 
troller, with  office  at  Toronto,  Ont.  L.  \V.  Mitchell,  acting 
tioasurer,  at  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northern,  the  Canadian  Northern  Quebec,  the  Canadian 
Northern  Ontario  and  the  Halifax  &  South  Western,  with  of- 
fice at  Toronto.  R.  S.  Cosset  has  been  appointed  auditor  of 
disbursements  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  Quebec,  with  office  at  Toronto. 

Operating    Officers. 

Luther  iM.  Jones,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
telegraph  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  I'e  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  lias  been  connected  with  the  telegraph 

department  of  that  sys- 
tem for  the  past  20 
years.  Mr.  Jones  was 
born  at  Creighton,  Mo., 
January  2'i,  1870,  and 
began  railway  work  as 
station  agent's  helper  at 
lis  native  town  in  1888. 
le  soon  qualified  as  an 
cperator,  his  first  ap- 
piiintment  as  such  being 
in  .August,  1888,  at  Co- 
unbus,  Kan.,  on  the 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott 
I.S.  Memphis,  now  a  part 
if  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
I  rancisco.  In  Novem- 
,r,  1890.  he  went  to  the 
.Atchison,  Topeka  & 
.Santa  Fe  as  operator  at 
Neosho  Rapids,  Kan. 
He  next  went  to  the 
despatcher's  office  a  t 
.Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  re- 
maining there  until 
-April,  1891,  when  he  was 
X..  «*.  uoue*.  appointed  a  clerk  in  the 

office  of  the  superintendent  of  telegraph  at  Topeka,  and  four 
years  later  he  was  made  chief  clerk.  In  August,  1902,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  entire 
system,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment. 

Charles  A.  Plumley.  a  chief  train  despatcher  of  the  Baltimore 
&-  Ohio  Southwestern,  has  been  appointed  division  operator, 
with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  C.  Muir.  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Ex- 
press Co.  and  the  Canadian  Northern  Telegraph  Co.  at  Winni- 
peg. Man.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  both 
companies,  with  office  at  Winnipeg.  These  companies  operate 
the  express  and  telegraph  business  on  the  Canadian  Northern. 


I'..  W.  (iricc,  Kcncral  superintendent  of  the  Chcbapcake  & 
C>liio  at  llinton,  VV.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  also  general  man- 
ager of  the  Chesapeake  Sc  Ohio  of  Indiana,  with  olTicr  jt  Rich- 
mond,   Va. 

W.  IC.  Ottcrson,  station  master  of  the  Wabash  terminal  at 
riltsbiirgli,  I'a.,  has  been  appointed  superiiut.ident  of  terminals 
for  the  new  Salt  Lake  City  Union  Depot  &  Railroad  Company 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  L'lah. 

G.  VV.  Hamilton,  chief  despatcher  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
district.s  of  the  Western  Pacific  at  Portola,  Cal.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  of  the  First  and  Seconal  districts,  with  office 
at   Winnemiicca,   \cv.,  succeeding  O.   Meadows,  resigned. 

B.  \V.  Moore  has  been  appointed  a  trainmaster  on  the  Pine 
Bluff  district  of  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  system, 
with  office  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  succeeding  W.  J.  Lawrence, 
resigned,  lit  will  have  jurisdiction  over  the  lines  from  Little 
Rock  to  McGehce  and  from  Benton  to  Pine  Bluff. 

Traffic  Officers. 

P.  W.  Kaill  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Oregon  Short  Line,  with  office  at  Butte,  Mont. 

J.  L.  Bladon  has  been  appointed  division  passenger  agent  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  succeed- 
ing Allen  Hull,  retired. 

S.  B.  Franklin  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
succeeding  W.  J.  McMahon. 

F.  R.  Porter  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  in  charge  of  territory  including  Watrous, 
Sask.,  and  the  West,  with  office  at  Edmonton,  Alb. 

A.  L.  Anderson  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  office  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  succeeding  Eidward  Mahoney,  promoted. 

J.  D.  Mansfield,  commercial  agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  at  San  I'rancisco,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  general  claim 
agent  of  the  Western  Pacific,  with  office  at  San  Francisco. 

A.  M.  Fenton,  district  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  office  at 
Alinncapolis. 

E.  A.  Jack.  Jr.,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  traffic  manager 
of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis,  has-been 
ai)pointed  freight  claim  agent,  succeeding  S.  D.  W^ebster,  as- 
signed to  other  duties. 

J.  C.  McDonald,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico,  having  resigned,  the  duties  of  that  office 
will  be  assumed  by  C.  W.  Fish,  whose  appointment  as  trafific 
manager  has  been  announced. 

Lewis  L.  Davis  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and  the  Oregon 
&  Washington,  w'ith  office  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O.  P.  Bennett,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria 
&  St.  Louis  at  Peoria,  III.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent, 
with  office  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  the  company  has  re- 
cently established  a  general  freight  agency. 

George  W.  Smith,  agent  of  the  Union  Line,  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed export  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago;  Harry  C.  Wilson, 
agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr.  Smith;  Lyle  G. 
Griffin,  agent  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  succeeds  Mr.  Wilson ;  Louis  W. 
Blessig,  agent  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  succeeds  Mr.  Griffin,  and 
Stephen  J.  Alexander  succeeds  Mr.  Blessig. 

G.  A.  Blair,  general  eastern  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  at  New  'iork,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago.  W.  W.  Hall.  New  Eng- 
land freight  and  passenger  agent  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  general   agent,   succeeding   to   the   duties   of    Mr.    Blair, 
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and  J.  H.  Skillen,  commercial  agent  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  succeeds 
Mr.  Hall,  effective  August  1. 

S.  V.  Derrah,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  will  also  represent  the  West- 
ern Pacific  at  Salt  Lake  City  as  assistant  general  freight  agent. 

Charles  Sorg,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  office 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding  C.  E.  Lewis,  resigned  to  become  as- 
sistant city  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Galveston,  Harris- 
burg  &  San  Antonio  at  Houston,  Tex. 

George  Pepall  has  been  appointed  assistant  foreign  freight 
agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  R.  Porter,  who  goes  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
Mr.  Pepall  will  continue  to  represent  the  National  Despatch- 
Great  Eastern  Line  in  connection  with  export  traffic  via  that 
rout€. 

J.  F.  Hixson,  district  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  Reno,  Nev.,  has  been  appointed  district 
freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  suc- 
ceeding E.  W.  Clapp.  transferred  to  the  general  offices  in  San 
Francisco.  J  M.  Fulton,  general  agent  at  Reno,  succeeds  Mr. 
Hixson. 

A.  A.  Polhamus  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  passenger 
department,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  A.  L.  Powell  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger 
agent,  with  office  at  Brandon,  Man.,  succeeding  W.  J.  Wells, 
transferred,  and  W.  H.  Snell  has  been  appointed  eastern  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  New  York  territory,  succeeding  F.  W. 
Dudley,    resigned. 

Engineering    and    Rolling    Stock    Officers. 

C.  T.  Broxup,  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Manila  Rail- 
road, at  Caloocan,  Phihppirfe  Islands,  has  resigned. 

Frank  L.  O'Donnell  has  been  appointed  assistant  road  fore- 
man of  engines  on  the  Philadelphia  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

F.  W.  Alexander  has  been  appointed  assistant  division  engi- 
neer of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at  Calgary,  Alberta, 
succeeding  T.  Martin,  promoted. 

T.  H.  Haggerty  has  been  appointed  smoke  inspector  on  the 
Chicago  terminal  division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  island  &  Pa- 
cific, with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  E.  A.  Lut/ow,  resigned. 

F.  I.  Cabell,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  also  chief  engi- 
neer maintenance  of  way  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana, 
with  ofhce  at  Richmond. 

J.  S.  Berry,  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  has  been  transferred  to 
St.  Louis,  -Mo.  William  Quinn,  master  carpenter  at  Tyler,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Berry,  in  charge  of  the  Texas  lines  of  the  company. 

G.  E.  Ellis,  formerly  signal  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  at  Chicago  and  recently  connected  with  the 
Federal  Signal  Company,  has  been  appointed  signal  engineer  of 
the  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway,  with  office  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


OBITUARY. 

Edward  .A  Smith,  formerly  prominent  in  railway  circles  in 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  died  at  St.  Louis.  .Mo.,  on  June  22,  at  the 
age  of  1')  years.  Mr.  Smith  was  for  12  years  general  agent  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Kansas  City,  and  was  also  fur  a  number 
of  years  general  agent  of  the  Kansas  C  ity,  ,\Icmi)his  &  Mir- 
mingliam,  now  a  part  of  the  I'risco  system.  He  was  employed 
in  the  engineering  department  of  the  .Xtcliison,  Topeka  &  Sanla 
I'c  when  thnt  company  was  building  its  line  between  Kansas 
(ity  and  Topeka.  His  last  position  was  general  trcight  agent 
of  the  Deckerville,  Osceola  &  Northern,  now  also  a  part  of  the 
I'risro 


Paul  J.  White,  formerly  an  assistant  engineer  on  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  died  July  13,  at  his  home  in  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  .\Ir.  White  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  November  4,  1830. 
He  began  railway  work 
as  an  engineer  for  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 
&  Chicago,  and  was  also 
on  the  Memphis  & 
Charleston.  From  1856 
to  18li6  he  was  principal 
assistant  engineer  of  the 
Lehigh  &  Susquehanna 
division  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
and  for  the  three  years  I 
following  was  employed 
between  Easton,  Pa.,  and 
Hokendauqua.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Lehigh  & 
New  England  near 
Bloomsburg,  N.  J.,  from 
1869  to  1873,  and  was 
then  engaged  by  Collins 
Brothers  to  become  an 
engineer  on  the  Madeira- 
M  a  mo  re  Railroad  in 
Brazil.  Mr.  W  h  i  t  e 
started  on  the  journey 
but    was    turned    back 

when  the  ship  on  which  he  was  a  passenger  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina.  From  1878  to  1887  he  was  locating 
engineer  for  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  now  the  Erie 
Railroad,  in  JIcKeen  county,  and  carried  out  similar  work  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Chester,  Jefferson  and  Center  coun- 
ties. He  had  charge  of  the  work  of  construction  and  extension  of 
the  Lehigh  Coa!  &  Navigation  Co.  from  Wind  Gap,  Pa.,  to  Say- 
lorsburg.  Mr.  White  was  active  in  several  fraternal  organiza- 
tions and  in  county  affairs.  For  the  past  15  years  he  lived 
in  retirement  and  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  suffering  from 
the  illness  which  caused  his  death. 


Paul  J.  White. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 

Japan  purposes  to  spend  $20,01)0,000  for  new  railways  in  Corea, 
of  which  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  supplies  will  take  due 
notice — likewise  Puget  Sound  dealers  in  bridge  timbers,  etc. 
The  railway  from  the  capital  at  Seoul  to  the  Manchurian  border 
at  Wiju,  which  was  built  in  a  hurry  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
war  with  Russia,  is  to  be  rebuilt  and  improved.  This  will 
connect  with  the  .Manchurian  line  from  .\ntung  to  Mukden, 
and  the  whole  line,  together  with  that  from  Seoul  to  Fusan,  on 
the  straits  opposite  Shimonoseki,  will  form  really  the  Japanese 
connection  with  the  Siberian  Railway,  the  whole  distance  from 
Mukden  southeast  to  I'usan  being  about  500  miles.  Japan  also 
contemplates  considerable  expenditure  for  improvements  of  its 
old  lines  in  Japan,  with  comparatively  small  additions  to  mileage. 


The  Russians  are  said  to  have  more  than  a  hundred  engineers 
.'ind  some  12,000  laborers  at  work  on  the  .Vmoor  Railway,  fol- 
lowing down  that  river  lo  Chabarowsk,  where  the  Ussuri  Rail- 
way will  connect  it  with  Vladivostok,  thus  giving  Russia  a  line 
wholly  on  its  own  soil  to  the  Pacific.  This  now  line  will  be 
1,483  miles  long,  through  a  very  thinly  peopled  country,  and 
for  a  large  part  of  the  distance  difficult,  so  that  the  cost  per 
mile  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  $100,000,  whicli  is  prob- 
ably exaggerated.  The  cost  is  increased  by  the  refusal  of  Rus- 
sia to  employ  Chinese  laborers,  who  are  close  at  hand  and 
cheap ;  but  the  governmoiit  sends  Russians  some  5,000  miles  at 
great  expense,  in  hopes  that  they  will  settle  the  countr>  on  the 
line.  It  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  the  road  will  yield  any 
profits  to  speak  of,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come;  but  Russia 
■ipparently  feels  unsafe  without  something  better  than  steam- 
boats on  this  border,  while  China,  just  across  the  river,  has  a 
growing  railway  system  and  is  beginning  to  have  an  .iriny ;  and 
Japan  already  has  both  and  is  exercising  i  good  deal  of  power 
in   Manchuria. 
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New    Incorporation!,    Surveys,    Etc. 

HiKMi.Ni.iiAM,  Ski. MA  \  I'knsaioi.a.  All  i.ltniT  writes  lh;it 
the  plans  call  lor  a  line  troin  I'linniiiKliain,  Ala.,  snuili  via  Hcs- 
scincr,  Hlocktoii,  I'lMitcrviile,  Marion  and  Selina.  to  I'cnjt.icoia, 
I'la.,  about  iMtt  miles.  Track  has  l)een  laid  on  four  miles. 
Tlierc  will  he  one  steel  hridne.  'I'lie  |irinci|)al  revenue  will  be 
derived  from  carrying  coal,  limber,  iron  ore,  ninrble  and  cotton. 
J  ('.  Siittle,  Vick,  Ala.,  and  II.  K.  Reynolds,  (.ciitervillc,  .irc 
interested. 

Hrow.swoom  North  &  South. — AccordinR  to  press  reports,  con- 
struction work  is  to  be  started  about  .\ugust  1  on  llic  section 
from  Krownwooci,  Tex.,  nortli  to  May.  The  line  is  eventually 
to  be  extended  further  north  to  a  point  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific. 
Jolin  Mead,  chief  engineer,  Brownwood.     (March  25,  p.  840.) 

HuKFALo  &  Lake  Erie  Traction. — See  Jamestown,  Chau- 
tauqua &  Lake  Erie. 

Butte,  Boise  &  San  Francisco. — Incorpor.itcd  in  Montana, 
with  $25,000,000  capital,  to  build  from  Butte,  .Mont.,  southwest 
through  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  California  to  .San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $^10,000  a  mile  to  build 
the  line.  It  is  understood  that  the  right-of-way  will  be  secured 
at  once  and  construction  work  started  soon.  W.  H.  Haviland, 
former  state  senator  of  Montana,  president;  T.  Tomich,  vice- 
president;  T.  IL  McCabe,  secretary,  Butte,  and  V.  S.  Ruelene, 
Paris,  France,  treasurer. 

Canadian  Norihern. — A  contract  is  said  to  hare  been  given 
to  McMillan  Brothers  for  building  from  Edmonton,  Alb.,  west 
to  the  Pembina  river,  70  miles. 

Plans  are  said  to  be  made  for  extensive  improvements  on  the 
main  line  between  Edmonton,  Alb.,  and  Winnipeg,  Man.,  in- 
cluding new  ballast  and  80-lb.  rail  to  replace  the  present  60-lb. 
I  ail. 

Chic.\go,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — .\n  officer  writes  that 
work  is  now  under  way  putting  in  new  rail  i)etwecn  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  Council  Bluffs. 

CiNCiN.MATi  &  Pittsburgh  Electric^-Ah  officer  writes  that 
this  company  has  been  organized  to  build  an  electric  line  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  following  as  near  as  practicable  the  north  side 
of  the  Ohio  river  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Contracts  have  not  yet 
hetn  let.  but  it  is  expected  that  work  will  be  started  in  the  near 
future.     .\.  E.  (_ox,  president,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

CoLoKAiio  F..\Mi'Kx. — This  company,  which  operates  a  17-mile 
narrow-gage  line  from  Denver,  Colo.,  east,  and  owns  valuable 
terminal  property  in  Denver,  has  plans  made,  it  is  sajd,  for  build- 
ing a  line  under  the  name  of  the  Denver  &  Omaha  Short  Line, 
between  Denver  and  Omaha,  Neb.  The  proposed  route  is  from 
Denver  east  for  about  250  miles  to  a  point  12  miles  north  of 
Lenora,  Kan.,  thence  northeast  via  Hastings,  Neb.,  to  Omaha,  a 
total  if  50(1  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  the  construction  an.d 
equipment  will  cost  about  $20,000  a  mile.  The  company  propose^ 
to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  Surveys 
and  plans  for  such  a  line  were  made  before  the  panic  of  1907, 
and  were  then  dropped  because  the  time  was  unfavorable  for 
financing  the  project. 

-Denver  &  Gulf. — According  to  press  reports,  a  contract  has 
been  given  to  the  Shumwuy  Construction  Co.,  New  York,  for 
building  55  miles  of  line  from  Lamar,  Colo.,  the  work  to  be 
started  in  July  and  finished  by  January,  1911.  The  company 
plans  to  build  a  line  from  Denver,  Colo.,  southeast  to  Dallas, 
Tex.  F.  A.  Umsted,  president,  Texhoma,  Okla. ;  W.  R.  Evans, 
vice-president,  Lamar.     (March  18,  p.  749.) 

Denver  &  O.maha  Short  Line. — See  Colorado  Eastern 

Gulf  &  .Northwestern. — .An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
this  line  has  been  located  and  nearly  all  the  rights-of-way  se- 
cured in  the  .slate  of  Kansas.  I'inancial  arrangements  are  being 
made  and  it  is  expected  that  construction  work  will  be  begun 
about  August  1.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla.,  northwest  through  Kansas,  to  Sterling,  Colo.,  where  con- 
nection is  to  be  made  with  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Chicago. 
Burlington   &   Quincy.     -An   extension    is  eventually   to   be  built 


from  Oklahoma  <  ity,  soiiih  to  I  )ciii»on,  Tex.  J.  H.  Dyatt,  presi- 
dent, (loodland,  and  K.  II.  Kelchum,  consulting  i-ngincer.  Salt 
Lake  (ity,  I  lah.     (April  H,  p.  !i7o.> 

(ii)i.K,  TrxAs  &  VNksikhn  According  to  presi  reports,  this 
company  h;iH  under  consifler.-ition  the  question  of  building  the 
proposed  extension  to  Lubbock  west  from  the  present  western 
terminus  at  Seymour,  Tex.,  via  Pachicah,  in  Cottle  county.  Sur- 
veys to  Pachicah  are  to  be  made  and  if  these  arc  favorable  it 
i»  understood  ib.il  the  company  will  build  tiic  line.  (May  27, 
p.    1;}2I.) 

JIami'Ukn  Railroaii.— An  officer  writes  that  plans  arc  being 
made  to  incorporate  this  company  in  Massachusetts,  with  $1,0()0,- 
(JOO  capital,  and  headcjuartcrs  at  Springfiehl,  Mass.  As  soon  as 
the  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  application  will  be  made 
for  a  certilicate  of  exigency.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from 
Springtielfl  and  Holyoke  to  liondsville,  about  25  miles,  where 
connection  is  to  be  made  with  the  Massachusetts  division  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New  London  .Northern  division 
of  the  (irand  Trunk  System.  The  directors  include :  R.  D. 
(Jillett,  VVestlield;  H.  H.  Vowman,  Springfield;  A.  W.  Eaton, 
I'ittslicld;  .A.  D.  Robinson,  H.  \V.  Ely,  Westfield ;  J.  .A.  Skinner, 
Holyoke,  and  F".  T.  Ley,  Springfield. 

Hanfori)  &  Summit  Lake  (Electric). — An  officer  writes  that 
a  contract  has  been  given  to  Libby  &  Heins,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.. 
for  building  from  Hanford,  Cal.,  westerly  via  Grangeville  and 
Hardwick  to  Summit  lake,  18  miles,  and  work  is  to  be  started  at 
once.  Maximum  grades  will  be  0.3  per  cent,  and  maximum 
curvature  3  degs.  There  will  be  about  1,500  ft.  of  pile  trestle 
work.  C.  King,  president,  and  J.  B.  Rogers,  chief  engineer, 
Hanford.     (July  15,  p.  142.) 

IIu.MBoLDT  &  Eastern. — Permanent  surveys  are  being  made 
for  this  line,  which  is  to  connect  Eureka,  Cal.,  with  Red  Bluff 
or  Redding.  The  line  must  be  finished  from  Eureka  east  to 
Wildwood,  in  Trinity  county,  within  five  years.  E.  E.  .Skinner, 
secretary,  Eureka.     (Dec.  17,  p.  121.3.) 

Jamestown,  Chautauqua  &  Lake  Erie.— .Application  has 
been  made  to  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Sec- 
ond district,  for  permission  to  electrify  this  road,  which  runs 
from  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  to  Jamestown,  .37.5  miles,  and  is  oper- 
ated by  the  Buffalo  &  Lake  Erie  Traction  Co. 

Johnstown  &  Altoona  (Electric). — Bids  are  wanted  and 
contracts  may  be  let  soon  to  build  this  line.  The  plans  call  for 
a  line  from  South  Fork,  Pa.,  northeast  via  Portage,  Cresson 
and  Gallitzin,  to  -Altoona,  .30  miles.  About  -34  per  cent,  will 
be  rock  work.  There  are  to  be  12  bridges  along  the  line,  and  the 
company  will  build  a  power  house.  G.  U.  G.  Holman,  genera! 
manager,  Johnstown.     (April  15,  p.  1066.) 

Knoxville,  Sevierville  &  Eastern. — This  company  is  plan- 
ning to  build  an  extension  from  Sevierville,  Tenn.,  east  to 
timberlands,  about  15  miles.  The  company's  men  will  prob- 
ably carry  out  the  work. 

Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas. — This  company  will  extend  its 
line  from  Chitwood  to  Joplin  to  connect  with  the  union  depot 
terminals.  The  improvements  are  to  be  finished  the  first  of 
next  year,  when  the  new  station  will  be  opened.  New  freight 
yards  are  also  to  be  built. 

Neval'a  Northern.— According  to  press  reports,  this  company 
is  making  preliminary  survey  for  a  branch  to  be  built  in 
Nevada  from  the  east  side  of  Steptoe  valley  to  the  Nevada 
Mines  Co.,  at  Uard,  14  miles. 

Newport  &  Shfjjman's  Vallev.— This  company  is  said  to  be 
making  surveys  for  a  16-mile  extension  to  be  built  in  Perry 
county,  Pa.  The  company  now  operates  a  29-mile  line  from 
Newport,  Pa.,  southwest  to  New  Germantown. 

Newtox  Northwestern.— According  to  press  reports,  survevs 
are  to  be  started  at  once  by  the  J.  A.  Kauffman  Co.,  Davto'n, 
Ohio,  from  Newton,  Miss.,  northwest  via  Conehatta  and  Walnut- 
grove,  to  Carthage,  about  45  miles.  D.  L.  Raglan,  president 
Newton.     (June  17,  p.  1.568.) 

New  ^ork  Dock  Railway.— The  New  York  Public  Service 
(ommission,  lirsi  district,  will  hold  a  hearing  July  29  on  the 
application  of  this  company  for  a  franchise  to  operate  a  rail- 
way along  its  dock  system.    The  line  is  to  be  about  three  miles 
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long  and  will  extend  from  a  point  near  the  Catharine  street 
ferry,  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  to  Atlantic  basin.  The  direc- 
tors include;  J.  it.  Summerfield,  G.  E.  Spencer,  C.  E.  Hotch- 
kiss,  H.  M.  Haviland,  W.  MacFarland  Lord,  W.  Haviland,  A.  N. 
Taylor,  C.  A.  Lewis  and  C.  Jackson. 

\ew  York  Subway. — Bids  for  subway  construction,  which  it 
was  expected  would  be  asked  for  in  July,  may  not  be  ready  until 
the  latter  part  of  .August  or  the  early  part  of  September.  (April 
•2-2.  p.  1065.) 

XoRBiSTowx   Tr.xnsit  Co. — See  Philadelphia  &  Western, 

Oregon  Railro.xd  &  Navig.\tio\  Co. — According  to  press  re- 
ports, this  company  is  planning  to  build  a  cut-off  from  Co>ote, 
in  r\Iorrcw  county.  Ore.,  east  to  Stantield,  20  miles.  The  cost 
of  the  work  will  be  about  $800,000. 

Pacific  &  Ihaiio  Northern. — According  to  press  reports,  a 
contract  has  been  given  to  Maney  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah, 
to  build  the  extension  from  the  present  terminus  at  Evergreen, 
Idaho,  northeast  to  Meadovss,  IC  miles.  The  contract  calls  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  by  November  L     (June  17,  p.  1568.) 

Pensacola^  Mobile  &  New  Orleans. — A  contract  has  been 
given  to  Henry  McLaughlin,  Pensacola,  Fla..  for  grading  a  sec- 
tion of  10  miles  on  the  line  under  construction  from  Pensacola. 
northwest  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  GO  miles.  Grading  ha?  already  been 
finished  on  30  miles.  The  work  involves  the  handling  of  about 
40,000  cu.  yds.  per  mile.  E.  McLaughlin,  president,  and  L.  G. 
Wilkinson,  superintendent  of  construction,  Pensacola.  (.\pril  8. 
p.  971.) 

Philadelphia  &  Western. — Under  the  name  of  the  Xorris- 
town  Transit  Co.  a  charter  has  been  secured  in  Pennsylvania  to 
liuild  a  four-mile  line  from  Norristown,  Pa.  The  new  com- 
pany has  a  capital  of  $24,000.     Charles  E.   IngersoU,  president. 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit.— It  is  officially  stated  that  this 
company  will  apply  for  a  franchise  to  e.xtend  its  line  from 
Chester  avenue,  Veadon,  to  the  Sixty-ninth  street  terminal. 

St.  Louis  &  Kansas  City  Electric. — An  officer  writes  that 
contracts  will  be  let  about  October  1  to  build  from  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  east  via .  Blue  Springs,  Oak  Grove,  Odessa,  Higginsville, 
.\iarshall,  .'^rrowrock.  New  l-'ranklin  and  Columbia  to  St.  Louis, 
250  miles.  The  line  is  to  be  double-tracked  and  the  work 
will  be  heavy.  Maximum  curvature  is  to  be  4  degs.  The  plans 
include  putting  up  station  houses,  power  houses  and  barns.  D. 
C.  Ncvin,  president;  W.  B.  Cauthorn,  chief  engineer,  1014  Com- 
merce building,  Kansas  City. 

Savannah  &  Southwestern. — Incorporated  in  Georgia,  with 
$1,000,(»00  capital,  to  build  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  west  across 
the  state  of  Georgia  to  Fort  Gaines,  about  250  miles.  The  in- 
corporators include:  F.  K.  Durden,  E.  M.  Frank,  Savannah; 
J.  IL  Perkins,  W.  C.  Perkins,  D.  .\I.  Bradley  and  P.  M.  .Ander- 
son. 

South  Dakota  Lnterurban. — An  amendment  to  this  com- 
pany's charter  has  been  filed  in  South  Dakota,  increasing  the 
capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000.  The  company  was 
organized,  with  heridf|iiarlcrs  at  Centcrvillc,  to  build  about  160 
milts  from  .Sioux  City,  iow.i,  iiMrtliv.ist  to  liijou  Hills,  S.  Dak. 
Permission  has  been  asked  tu  make  Chamberlain,  on  the  .Mis- 
souri river,  the  western  terminus  instead  of  Fiijou  Hills..  The 
promoters  have  been  securing  right-of-way  during  the  past  year. 
The  incorporators  include :  F.  E.  Graves,  W.  E.  Muller,  C.  E. 
Todd,  Bijou  Hills,  and  G.  A.  Miller,  Academy,  S.  Dak. 

Southern  Cambria  (P^lectric).— Construction  work  has  been 
slarled.  it  is  saifl.  i»n  an  extension  north  to  Ebenslnirg,  Pa.  The 
line  is  eventually  to  be   further  extended  north  to  Carrolltown. 

Tkxas  ('ENrKAL. — All  otiiccr  writes  that  the  stockholders  have 
been  asked  to  authorize  a  $20,000,000  mortgage.  No  iletinite 
I'lniis  have  been  f)Utlined  as  to  future  extensions 

Virginian  Railway. — An  officer  writes  that  plans  arc  being 
made  for  the  revision  of  grades  and  alinemeiit  between  Harper, 
W.  Va.,  and  Cirlsvillc.  This  work  is  made  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  some  large  wooden  viaducts  which  will  have  to  be  rc- 
rewcd  within  a  year  or  two. 


Chesapeake  &  Onio. — A  statement  by  the  company  says  when 
present  plans  are  completed,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  In- 
diana, the  successor  of  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville, 
will  have  outstanding  $8,200,000  bonds  and  $3,000,000  stock. 
No  part  of  either  will  be  offered  to  the  public,  as  the  entire 
issue  will  be  held  in  the  C.  &  O.  treasury.  These  securities 
about  cover  the  purchase  price  and  obligations  assumed  there- 
under ill  the  C,  C.  &  L.  acquisition. 

Coloraeo  &  Southern. — The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
listed  $3,000,000  additional  refunding  and  extension  mortgage 
Hi  per  cent,  bonds  due  1935.  Of  these  bonds  $262,000  were 
issued  for  refunding  purposes:  $803,110  for  betterments  and 
improvements  lor  1909.  of  which  $48,242  have  already  been 
appropriated  and  $754,868  is  held  for  future  expenditures; 
$225,031  for  the  acquisition  of  $100,000  stock  and  $176,000  first 
mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Denver  &  lnterurban ; 
$63,520  for  $60,576  stock  of  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City, 
and  $1,615,739  for  $81,600  stock  and  $1,872,880  lirst  mortgage 
6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Stamford  &  Northwestern. 

Chicago,   Cincinnati  &  Louisville. — See   Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

Ciuc.\Go  Gre.\t  Western. — This  company  has  bought  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Leavenworth  Terminal  Railway  &  Bridge  Co.,  or 
control  of  its  stock.  The  Bridge  company  has  $600,000  stock 
and  $600,000  bonds. 

Chicago  Southern  Railway. — See  Southern  Indiana. 

Leavenworth  Terminal  Railw.w  &  Bridge  Co.—  See  Chicago 
Great  Western. 

Kentucky  &  Indi.\na  Bridge  Co. — The  agreement  between  the 
Baltimore  i  Ohio  Southwestern,  the  Chicago,  IndianapoHs 
&  Louisville,  the  Southern  Railway  and  the  Kentucky  &  In- 
diana Bridge  &  Terminal  for  the  organization  of  a  new 
company  to  build  a  new  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  has  been 
filed  in  the  county  clerk's  office  at  Louisville,  Ky.  See  an 
item  in  regard  to  this  bridge  under  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  8,  page  107. 

Manila  Railroad. — Speyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  offering 
$2,000,000  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  due  1939  at  86. 
The  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  guarantees  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  these  bonds.  The  Manila  Railroad,  which 
succeeded  the  old  Spanish  company  holding  concessions  from 
the  Spanish  government,  was  organized  in  1906  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey  and  holds  concessions  for  820  miles  of 
railway  on  the  island  of  Luzon.  The  $3,652,800  7  per  cent, 
cumulative  i)referred  stock  and  $2,130,700  common  stock  are 
owned  by  the  Manila  Railway.  The  lines  authorized  are  di- 
vided into  "northern  lines,"  comprising  350  miles  of  line 
north  of  Manila,  and  "southern  lines,"  comprising  about  470 
milts  south  of  .Manila.  There  are  now  in  operation  286  miles 
of  nortlitrn  line  and  60  miles  of  southern  line  The  north- 
ern and  southern  lines  and  their  accounts  are  kei)t  distinct, 
as  if  owned  by  separate  companies,  but  are  under  the  same 
management.  The  present  otTering  of  bonds  is  part  of  an 
authorized  issue  of  $30,000,000,  secured  by  a  first  mortgage 
on  all  of  the  southern  lines. 

Sr.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.— The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  listed  $578,000  additional  4  per  cent,  refunding  mortgage 
bonds.  Of  these  bonds,  $64,000  were  issued  to  retire  an  equal 
amount  of  iin(Url>ing  bonds.  $14,000  were  issued  for  refund- 
ing purposes,  and  $500,000  for  additions  and  improvements. 

Southern  Iniiana.— A  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  this  com- 
pany and  its  consolidation  with  the  Chicago  Southern  Rail- 
way has  been  prepared  and  is  being  considered  by  the  re- 
organization committee.  The  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  says  that  it  is  expected  that  the  plan  will  be  placed 
before  depositing  bondholders  for  their  approval  before  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Tilt  court  has  ordered  the  receiver  to  deposit  with  the 
I '.ankers'  Trust  Co,  New  York,  money  to  pay  the  interest 
coupons  due  August  1.  1909,  on  the  first  mortgage  4  per  cent, 
bonds,  togelhcr  with  interest  thereon  at  6  per  cent.,  in  all 
about  $21.20  per  coupon. 


J^^ufiphj  iiraOc  j^cctton. 


I'irc  destroyed  15  freinlit  cars  of  the  t  liicaKo,  Kink  Island  & 
Facilic  in  the  yards  at  Cliicago.    The  loss  was  about  $20,000. 

1  lie  Chicago  Air  llrakc  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  incorporated, 
wilii  a  capital  of  $10,000,  by  A.  L.  Myers,  Sidney  Lyon  and 
David  Jct/.iiiger. 

The  JelTrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  move  its  Denver 
oflicc  from  1711  Tremont  place  to  the  I'"irst  National  Rank 
building  on  Aug.  1. 

The  Vaughn  Rail  .Support  Co.,  Cliic.igo,  has  been  incorpor- 
ated with  a  capital  of  ^.'j.OOO.  The  incorporators  are :  Garric  I. 
l'"rench,  David  R.  Jones  and  James  E.  Turner, 

VVinthrop  U.  Lillis,  general  foreman  of  the  Illinois  Central 
shops  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as 
superintendent  of  the  Greenlee  Brothers  Company,  Rockford,  III. 

The  American  Spark  Arrester  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  incorporators 
are;  T.  A.  Van  Horn,  C.  A.  McCotter,  H.  N.  Knight.  C.  F. 
Rcmy,  J.  W.  Sale,  E.  E.  Perry  and  V.  E.  Butler. 

The  Whiiiplc  Supply  Company  has  taken  larger  quarters  at 
oO  Church  street,  New  York,  rooms  2065  and  20G6.  On  June  1 
it  est?blishcd  western  offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  build- 
ing, Chicago,  in  charge  of  H.  F.  Keegan,  western  manager  of 
sales. 

The  Chickamauga  Steel  &  Iron  Company  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000, 
divided  into  common  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each. 
The  incorporators  are:  George  W.  .-Xdams,  Montclair;  Robert 
W.  Pollock,  51  Chambers  street,  New  York  City,  and  ^^Yancis 
Van  Winkle,  134  Guernsey  street,  Brooklyn.  The  Registrar  & 
Transfer  Company,  of  15  Exchange  place,  Jersey  City,  is  the 
registered  agent  of  the  concern. 

The  Union  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  161  University  avenue,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  has  been  appointed  selling  agent  for  the  products  of  the 
Plunger  Plastic  Packing  Co..  Inc.,  St.  Paul.  These  products 
include  the  D.  &  L.  throttle  rod  stuflfing  boxes  and  Plunger 
plastic  packing.  The  packing  in  this  box  can  be  applied  with 
a  full  head  of  steam  in  the  boiler,  and  the  box  can  be  applied 
to  old  or  new  locomotives  without  change  of  throttle  rod  or  con- 
nections.    It  has  been  in  satisfactory  service  for  three  years. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  Sep- 
tember 16  to  furnish  and  erect  machinery  to  operate  the  Stcney 
gale  valves  for  controlling  the  main  culverts,  and  machinery 
to  operate  the  cylindrical  valves  for  controlling  the  lateral  cul- 
verts of  the  upper  lock  and  the  Pedro  Miguel  lock  (Circular 
No.  596)  ;  until  August  15  for  water  meters  and  steel  billets 
(Circular  No  597)  ;  until  .'\ugust  19  for  steel  castings,  man- 
ganese steel  bushings,,  steel,  iron,  brass  condenser  tubes,  cast 
iron  pipe,   sluice  gate,  valves,  pumps,  etc.    (Circular   No.   598). 

W.  M.  Chamberlin,  manager  promotion  department  of  the 
Detroit  Lubricator  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  resigned,  ef- 
fective August  1,  to  become  manager  of  a  bureau  of  general 
service  of  The  American  Supply  &  Machinery  Manufacturers' 
Association,  to  be  located  at  Detroit.  The  establishment  of  this 
bureau  is  in  line  with  the  inauguration  of  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign by  this  association  for  the  furtherance  of  the  mutual  in- 
terests of  its  members.  G.  K.  MacEdward  will  succeed  Mr. 
Chamberlin  as  manager  of  the  promotion  department  of  the 
Detroit  Lubricator  Company.  He  has  been  associated  with  the 
Gray  Motor  Company. 

The  American  Water  Softener  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  recently  received  orders  for  15  water  softening  plants  from 
the  Norfolk  &  Western,  ranging  in  capacity  from  12,500  to 
18,000  gallons  per  hour,  and  also  an  installation  of  similar  de- 


sign for  the  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 
The  business  in  the  lillcr  dcparltncnt  is  equally  good  and  in- 
cludes recent  orders  from  the  Salisbury  Water  Works,  Salis- 
bury, N.  C. ;  Town  of  Weston,  Ont. ;  Decatur  Water  Works  Co., 
Hccatur,  Ala.;  Philadelphia  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Mcrchaiitville  Water  Co.,  Mcrchantville,  N.  J.,  and  the  Midvalc 
Steel  Co.  I'hiladclphia,  Pa. 

Alliirt    W.    Jack,    vice-president    of    the    Star    Headlight    Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  died 
at  the  Graham  Hospital 
in  that  city  on  July  20. 
Mr.  Jack  was  one  of 
the  "old  timers"  in  the 
railway  supply  business. 
He  was  born  in  .\'ew 
Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1811, 
and  for  25  years  w?s  a 
member  of  the  firm  of 
Grier  &  Jack,  Chicago, 
dealers  in  railway  sup- 
plies. He  next  went 
with  Hibbard,  Spencer 
&  Bartlett,  Chicago,  as 
a  sales  manager,  and 
then  moved  to  Toledo, 
Ohio,  where  he  started 
a  railway  department 
for  the  Libby  Glass  Co. 
Twelve  years  ago  he  left 
the  latter  concern,  and 
went  with  the  Star 
Headlight  Co.  as  sales 
manager.  Mr.  Jack  was 
prominent  in  Masonic 
circles. 


Albert   W.  Jailc. 


1  he  Aliis-Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  lately  re- 
ceived the  following  orders  for  electric  equipment:  The  Nairn 
Linoleum  Company.  Newark,  N.  J.,  one  100-h.p.,  550-volt,  three- 
phase,  60-cycle  squirrel  cage  induction  motor;  Marquette  Motor 
Company.  Saginaw,  Mich.,  two  100-k.v.a.,  4,600/1 15-volt.  and 
three  150-k.v.a..  4.600/460-volt,  oil-filled,  self-cooled  trans- 
formers; Florida  Mining  Company,  one  115-k.w.  belted  machine, 
2.300-volts,  60-cycle,  three-phase  current,  900  r.p.m.,  and  four 
250-k.v.a.  oil-fdled,  self-cooled  Allis-Chalmers  transformers;  Du- 
Pont  Powder  Company.  11  type  "K"  direct-current  motors  and 
15  induction  motors ;  North  Shore  Electric  Company,  Evanston, 
111..  172-k.v.a..  60-cycle.  2,.300/5,.300-vo!t  transformers;  Colonial 
Crayon  Company.  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  one  50-k.w.  generator, 
four  induction  motors  and  two  lighting  transformers ;  The  Elec- 
tric Light  Company,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  one  100-k.w.  alternator; 
The  Layton  Milling  &  Electric  Company,  Layton,  Utah,  one 
50-h.p.  and  two  10-h.p.,  220-volt.  three-phase,  60-cycle,  squirrel- 
cage  induction  motors ;  State  Home  for  Feeble  Minded,  Polk. 
Pa.,  two  I25-k.v.a..  two-phase.  60-cycle,  1,100-volt  generators. 


U.    S.    Steel    Quarterly    Earnings. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  total  net  earnings  for 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1910.  was  $10,170,960,  an  increase  of 
$2..5.54.084  from  quarter  ended  March  31.  1910.  and  an  increase 
of  $10.8.30.469  from  quarter  ended  June  30.  1909.  Unfilled 
orders  on  hand  June  30.  1910.  amounted  to  4,257.794  tons,  a 
decrease  of  1.144.720  tons  from  March  31,  1910,  and  an  increase 
of  199,8.55  tons  from  June  30,  1909.  The  regular  quarterly  divi- 
dends of  IV'i  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  and  I'^i  per  cent, 
on  the  preferred  stock  was  declared.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  will  hereafter  make  public  on  the  10th  day  of 
each  month  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  unfilled  orders  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  month,  according  to  a  resolution 
adopted  Tuesday. 
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The    foregoing    earnings   compare    with    previous    quarters    as 
follows : 

Quarter  ended:  Total  net  earnings. 

March   31.   1910 $37,616,876 

December  31,  1909 40,982,746 

September  30,   1909 38.246,907 

June    30,    1909 29,340,491 

June    SO,    1908 20,265,756 

Tune    30,    1907 45,503,705 

Tune   30.    1906 40,125,033 

June    30,    1905 311,305,116 

June    30,    1904 10,490,725 

Tune    30,    1903 36,642,308 

June    30,    1902 37,666,058 

The  unfilled  orders  on  hand  June  30,  1910,  were  4,257,794  tons. 
This  compares  with  previous  quarters  as  f oliovvs . 

Quarter  ended:  Unfilled  orders. 

March     31.     1910 5,402,514 

Decepiber  31,   1909 5,927.031 

September   30,   1909 4,796.833 

June    30,    1909 4,057,939 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Core  Drills. — The  Davis  "Calyx  Diamondless"  core  drills. 
manufactured  bv  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York,  are 
described  in  Bulletin  No.  9001,  issued  by  that  company.  The 
classes  of  work  for  which  these  drills  are  adapted  are  consid- 
ered at  length, .  as  are  also  the  cost  of  drilling,  the  operation 
ot  the  drills  and  the  apparatus  used  in  connection  with  them. 
The  bulletin  contains  -18  pages  and  hi  illustrations. 

Hydraulic  Jacks. — Richard  Dudgeon,  New  York,  has  just  is- 
sued booklets  9  and  11.  Booklet  No.  9  is  printed  in  the  Spanish 
language  and  especially  illustrates  and  describes  the  new  Uni- 
versal hydraulic  jack.  Booklet  No.  11  is  printed  in  the  French 
language  and  contains  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  Uni- 
versal hydraulic  jack  and  pressure  pumps,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  types  in  which  this  jack  may  be  obtained.  These  booklets 
will  be  sent  to  interested  parties  on  request. 

Union  Pacific. — "Sights  and  Scenes  from  the  Car  Windows" 
is  a  1.30-page  booklet  giving  brief  descriptions  of  the  principal 
towns  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  from  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  intended  for  the  use  of  passengers 
on  that  line.  Interesting  points  about  each  community  are 
brought  out,  and  suggestive  photographs  are  used  to  illustrate 
the  descriptions.  .Another  booklet  describes  the  automatic  elec- 
tric block  signals  in  use  on  the  entire  line  from  Council  Bluffs 
to  San   Francisco. 


RAILWAY    STRUCTURES. 


Gree.wille.  S.  C. — A  contract  is  said  to  have  been  given  by 
the  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina  to  the  Gallivan  Building 
Co.,  .'\ugusta,  Ga.,  for  putting  up  five  brick  warehouses  on  Court 
street,  in  Greenville.     The  contract  is  said  to  be  worth  $70,000. 

Hou.'iTo.v,  Texas. — The  Houston  Belt  &  Terminal  Company 
has  given  a  contract  to  the  American  Construction  Company  for 
building  a  steel  bridge  across  the  ship  channel  above  the  Turn- 
ing Basin.  It  will  have  a  210-tt.  draw.  The  120-ft.  opening 
will  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  two  large  sized 
steamers. 

lowA  City,  Iowa.— The  Chicago,  Kock  Island  &  Pacific  has  let 
the  contract  to  T.  S.  Leake  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  building  a  one- 
story  brick  freight  house,  .'50  ft.  x  200  ft. 

JoPLrN,  Mo. — Sec  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  utider  Railway 
Construction. 

Kamloops,  B.  C. — According  to  press  reports,  a  contract  has 
been  given  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  McDcrmott  St  Co  ,  Winni- 
peg, Man,  for  putting  u[>  a  machine  shop  aixl  roundhouse  in 
Kamloops.  The  C'anadian  Pacific  is  to  supply  llif  steel.  The 
estimated  co.st  of  the  improvements  is  $'J.'>0,000. 

I. A  Graniie,  Oke.  -Plans  arc  now  bring  made  by  the  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  (  o.  for  a  brick  and  steel  machine  shop 
to  be  built  at  l.a  (;rande.  The  building  is  to  be  130  ft  x  1.10  ft., 
aixl  will  cost  about  $-11,000. 


Little  Rock,  Ark. —The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  con- 
templates the  building  of  a  20-stall  roundhouse,  300-ton  coal 
chute,  16.j,000-gal.  steel  tank,  40-ft.  track  scale  and  cinder  pit. 

McMiNNviLLE,  Ore. — The  Oregon  Electric  is  said  to  have  se- 
cured land  in  ]\Ic.Minnville,  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  a  station 
and  terminal. 

Murray,  Utah. — It  is  reported  that  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
will  build  a  passenger  station  and  freight  house  to  cost  about 
$10,000. 

Muskogee,  Okla. — The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  let  a 
contract,  it  is  said,  for  a  new  freight  house  to  be  60  ft.  x 
500  ft.,  at  Muskogee.  ^Vork  on  the  building,  which  is  to  cost 
$200,0o0,  will  be  started  .-Kugust  1,  and  must  be  completed  in 
90  days 

New  Orlea.ns,  La. — The  Illinois  Central  has  prepared  plans 
for  new  inbound  and  outbound  freight  warehouses  in  the 
Poydras  street  yards,  but  no  work  has  yet  been  authorized. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. — An  officer  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River  writes  that  a  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Lacka- 
wanna Bridge  Co.,  and  work  is  to  be  started  at  once  on  a  freight 
car  shop  at  Oswego.  The  building  is  to  be  of  steel  and  con- 
crete construction,  one-story  high,  80  ft.  x  560  ft. 

Ott.'WVa,  Ont. — .-Xccording  to  press  reports,  the  contract  was 
let  recently  for  the  superstructure  of  the  Le  Pas  bridge  on  the 
Hudson  Bay  Railway.     (July  22,  p.   176.) 

Pecos,  Tex. — The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  has  begun 
work  on  a  passenger  station  of  native  stone. 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  building  of  a  new  freight  station 
to  Lewis  A.  Hicks  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     (July  22,  p.  176.) 

Portola,  Cal. — The  Western  Pacific  will  build  10  additional 
stalls  to  the  roundhouse,  which  now  has  a  capacity  of  10  loco- 
motives. 

Sacra.mento,  Cal. — The  War  Department  is  said  to  have 
granted  permission  to  the  Northern  Electric  and  the  Vallejo  & 
Northern  to  build  the  bridge  over  the  Sacramento  river  at  M 
street,  in  Sacramento.  It  is  understood  that  contracts  for  build- 
ing the  bridge  will  be  let  at  once.     (July  8,  p.  1071.) 

St.  Joseph.  Mo. — It  is  said  that  the  St.  Joseph  &  Savannah 
Interurban  Railway  Co.  will  build  one  pile  trestle  50  ft.  high 
and  500  ft.  long,  and  two  minor  trestles  from  14  to  56  ft.  each 
in  length. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— See  St.  Louis  &  Kansas  City  Electric  under 
Railway  Construction. 

ScK.VNTON,  Pa. — An  officer  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  writes  that  the  company  expects  to  open  the  new  shops 
at  Scranton  on  or  before  January  1,  1911.  The  shops  will  be 
used  entirely  for  the  repairs  and  the  rebuilding  of  locomotives, 
but  not  for  new  work.     (Sept.  24,  p.  568.) 

South  Fork,  Pa. — See  Johnstown  &  .\ltooiia  (l^lectric)  under 
Railway  Construction. 

Taylor  Texas. — It  is  officially  stated  that  the  International 
&  Great  Northern  will  erect  at  once  three  more  solid  steel  and 
concrete  buildings  at  the  new  shops  and  roundhouse  plant.  The 
three  buildings  will  cost  about  $15,000. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Plans  are  being  made  by  the  British  Co- 
lumbia Electric,  it  is  said,  for  a  five-story  reinforced  concrete 
steel  terminal  station  and  otTice  building  to  be  built  at  Van- 
couver.    (Dec.   17,  p.  1218.) 

It  is  sai<l  llic  Great  Northern  has  secured  a  tract  of  land  on 
Falls  creek,  on  which  it  will  build  terminals  comprising  a  depot, 
shops  and  yards. 

Waukegan,  III.— The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  has  let  the  con- 
tract to  the  Unit  Construction  Co.,  Chicago,  for  building  a  one- 
story  niii forced  concrete  roundhouse. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — Bids  are  wanted  .-Vugust  16  by  C.  R. 
Humphreys,  city  engineer,  Wilmington,  for  the  superstructure 
of  a  112-fl.  steel  highway  bridge,  to  be  built  over  the  tracks  of 
the   .\llantic  Coast   Line,  at   Sixth   street,   in   Wilmington 
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The    ilcnis   i»i    lliis   i-olimui    ;<■<■; i-    it-ii-ii,-ti   ajU-r   thr   cUi.txififd 
di'i'arlmcnis  ivert  closed. 


liii|irnviiiiciils  t<i  ci>st  $1.V),000  are  to  In-  made  tliis  fall  to  the 
ikikIiI  Irrmiiials  of  the  Sealioard  Air,  Line  at  Savatinali,  (ia. 

ihc  C'azcnovia  it  Sank  City  will  let  contracts  ahont  An^nst  10 
i.>r  Iocoinoti\es  and  cars.  Joseph  [Innii,  president,  Ca/enovia, 
Wis 

The  St.  Lonis  &  San  Francisco  is  reported  to  have  ordered 
■500  stock  cars  and  "ioO  tank  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company. 

luiginccrs  are  said  to  be  locating  a  line  for  the  Denver  North- 
western &  Pacific  throiiRh  Provo  canyon.  Two  other  canyons 
have  been  mentioned  .is  liu-  possible  route  into  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

The  first  passenger  train  to  make  the  trip  through  the  new 
Michigan  Central  tunnel  under  the  Detroit  river  ran  through  on 
Julv  '27.  It  is  expected  iliat  work  on  the  tunnel  will  be  completed 
by  October  1. 

A  press  despatch  says  that  railways  in  nearly  every  section  of 
H-  country  have  decided  to  discontinue  after  October  1  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  stop-over  privileges   on   limited  tickets   whenever 
such  stop-over  extends  the  original  limits  of  the  tickets. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district, 
has  given  permission  to  the  raiKvays  to  suspend  until  Novem- 
ber 1  increases  in  freight  rates  which  it  had  been  proposed  to 
put  into  effect  on  various  dates  from  August  1  to  September  15. 

The  Sterling-Moline  Traction  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Sterling,  III.,  with  $1..jOO.OOO  capital.  The  company  pro])oses  to 
begin  work  about  the  middle  of  August  on  an  electric  line  from 
Princeton,  111.,  north  to  Sterling,  thence  southwest  to  Moline 
about  80  miles. 

An  officer  of  the  Cazenovia  &  Sauk  City  writes  that  this  com- 
pany, which  is  building  a  line  from  Lavelle,  Wis.,  southwest  to 
Cazenovia,  wlrch  will  eventually  be  extended  to  Richland  Center, 
lias  grading  and  bridging  all  done  and  contracts  for  track  laying 
are  to  be  let  about  August   10. 

The  Valley  Park,  St.  Louis  &  Eastern  has  been  incorporated 
in  Illinois  with  $100,000  capital  and  office  at  East  St.  Louis,  III. 
The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
opposite  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  east  across  the  state  of  Illinois  to  Gary, 
Ind.  The  incorporators  include;  W.  C.  Plass,  O.  B;  Plass,  St. 
L^iuis ;  C.  Ncustadt.  J.  H.  Suess,  East  St.  Louis,  and  H.  Schrader, 
Belleville,  III. 

The  Puebia  &  Pacific  has  been  organized  in  New  York,  and 
with  an  office  at  Mexico  City,  to  build  under  the  concession 
granted  last  May  to  A.  B.  Adams,  Inc.,  from  Puebia,  Puebia, 
Mexico,  south  to  Laguna  de  Chacahua,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Lie. 
Francisco  Alfaro  is  intere.sted.  The  concession  provides  that  the 
«ntire  line  must  be  finished  within  eight  years.  (Sec  Mexican 
Roads,  par.  27,  p.  1324.) 

The  National  Railways  of  i\Iexico  is  making  improvements  on 
lie  line  from  Acambaro,  Guanajuato,  southwest  to  Uruapan,  143 

niles.  A  contract  has  been  given  to  Bell,  Sims  &  Blackford, 
Mexico  City,  for  re-alincmcnt  work,  and  broadening  the  gage  on 
about  38  miles.  It  is  understood  that  the  contract  is  worth 
J")0n,O0O.    The  company  is  carrying  out  with  its  own  men  similar 

A'lrk  on  the  rest  of  the  line. 

Three  new  steamships  are  to  be  built  immediately  for  the  United 
Fruit  Company  for  service  between  Boston  and  the  tropics.  The 
contract  has  been  awarded  to  Workman,  Clark  &  Co.,  of  Belfast, 
Ireland.  The  material  for  the  first  ship  is  being  assembled.  The 
contract  means  the  opening  of  a  new  service  to  the  Isthmus  and 
Colombia.  The  first  ship  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  May  1. 
If  11.  The  second  will  be  in  commission  a  month  later  and  the 
third  on  July  1.  The  steamers  w^ill  be  over  5,000  tons  gross  regis- 
ter, each  with  a  length  of  400  ft.  and  a  55-ft.  breadth  of  beam. 
They  will  carry  150  saloon  passengers  and  65,000  bunches  of 
ananas.  It  is  planned  to  carry  cargoes  of  a  general  nature  from 
V.oston  to  Jamaica,  Colon  and  Santa  Marta. 


LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 

7'/li'  Durlium  6  Suulh  Curolma  i.s  in  tin  market  for  one 
'J.*i-lon,  direct  Kcar  locomotive. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  15  I'acific  type  locomotives 
from  the  .\inerican  Locomotive  Company. 

The  U'lnslon-Salem  Southbound  has  ordered  four  1'2-wheel 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  as  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gasette  of  July  8,  has  ordered  50  simple  Mikado  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  for  delivery  during  De- 
cember,  1910,  and  January,  1911. 

General  Dimensions, 

Weight  on  t!rivcr.i About  215,000  lbs. 

To(aI  weight   About  270.000    " 

Cylinders    24  in.  x  32  in. 

I liatnclcr  of  ilrivcis   64  in. 

Type  of  boiler   Wagon  top 

Working  steam  prcsuure   205  lbs. 

Heating  surface,  lubes  About  4,784  sq.  ft. 

firebox     "         230      " 

total    "      5,014       " 

Tubes,  number    389 

"        outside  diameter    254  in. 

length      21ft. 

Firebox,    type    Wide 

length   120  in. 

width    84  " 

"         material    Open-hearth   steel 

Grate  area 70  sq.  f t. 

Water  capacity    9,500  gals. 

Coal  capacity    16  tons 

Special  Equipment. 

Axles   Open-hearth  steel 

Bell  ringer Ochse 

Boiler  lagging   85  per  cent,  magnesia 

Brakes Westinghouse  ET  and  Am.  Equal.  Driving  Brake 

Brake-beams    Diamond    Si>ecial 

Couplers   Tatum-I'rendergast 

IDriving  boxes   Cast-steel — Elvin  lubricator 

Headlight    Schroeder 

Piston  and  valve-rod  packings U.  S.  Metallic 

Safety    valve Two   4-in.    Coale 

Sanding  devices Hanlon 

Tubes    Charcoal  iron 

Valve   gear    Walschaert 

Wheel  centers  Cast  steel 


CAR    BUILDING. 


The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  has  ordered  20  passerger 
roaches  from  the  .American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


MACHINERY    AND    TOOLS. 


The  Wabash  has  inquiries  out  for  several  plate  machines  and 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  tools. 


IRON   AND   STEEL. 


The  Queen  &  Crescent  has  ordered  250  tons  of  steel  for 
bridge  work. 

The  Boston  &■  Maine  has  placed  a  bridge  order  requiring  2.50 
tons  of  steel. 

The  Pennsyhania  Railroad  has  placed  orders  for  six  small 
bridge  spans,  requiring  about  700  tons. 

The  Durham  <Sr  South  Carolina  is  in  the  market  for  HO  ions 
of  40-11).  relaying  rail  with  fastenings. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  ordered  800  tons  of  bridge 
steel  from  the  .'\nierican  Bridge  Company. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  placed  an  order  for  shops  at  SaUna. 
Kan.,  requiring  1,000  tons  of  fabricated  steel. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  200  tons  of  steel  from 
the  American  Bridge  Company  for  a  subway  at  Chicago. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashxille  has  divided  a  bridge  order  for 
550  tons  of  steel  between  the  Virginia  Bridge  Company  and  the 
Louisville  Bridge  &  Iron  Company. 
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The  Chicago  S-  North  Western  has  placed  bridge  contracts  as 
follows:  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  2,100  tons;  American 
Bridge  Company,  2,o00  tons ;  Cambria  Steel  Company,  a  beam 
bridge,  300  tons,  and  another  small  span  with  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Company,  140  tons. 

General  Conditions  i«  Steel. — It  is  reported  that  the  July  busi- 
ness in  fabricated  structural  material  will  probably  aggregate 
about  100,000  tons,  as  several  contracts  will  be  closed  within 
the  next  few  days,  the  largest  one  being  for  10,000  tons  for 
the  southern  section  of  the  New  York  Central  Terminal.  Rails 
are  quiet,  although  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  received  an 
order  for  75.000  tons  for  export  trade.  Heads  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  who  met  in 
New  York  a  few  days  ago,  report  that  orders  on  the  books 
indicate  fairly  steady  operation  for  the  next  three  months  and 
a  heavy  movement  is  looked  for  in  the  fall.  The  bulletin  of 
the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Association  furnishes  complete  sta- 
tistics for  the  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year,  showing  that  it  is  the  largest  half  year's  output 
in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The  output  was  15,012,392  gross 
tons  as  against  14,773,125  tons  for  the  last  half  of  1909  and 
]1,022,.SJ6  tons  for  the  first  half  of  1909. 


New   Locomotive  Throttle   Valve. 

The  locomotive  throttle  valve,  shown  herewith,  was  invented 
by  J.  S.  Chambers,  a  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  service  for  over 
three  years  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  apparatus  combines  throttle  valve,  throttle  box  and  stand 
pipe.  The  base  of  the  stand  pipe  is  cast  straight  if  the  throttle 
stem  enters  above  the  center  line  of  the  dry  pipe,  but  when  it 
enters  below  this  line,  the  elbow  is  cast  on  the  stand  pipe.     This 


shoulders  on  the  operating  shaft  and  working  against  a  babbited 
bearing  in  the  packing  gland.  This  babbited  packing  also  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  any  steam  or  condensation  into  the  back  end 
operating  shaft  casing  while  the  throttle  is  open. 

The  stuffing  box  has  a  ground  ball  joint  which  conforms  to  the 
slope  of  the  boiler  head.  Unintentional  interior  disconnections 
are  impossible  in  a  Chambers  valve,  since  there  are  no  loose  pins 
in  the  operating  mechanism.  The  only  pins  used  are  on  the  ends 
of  the  lifting  rod,  and  these  have  countersunk  heads  and  riveted 
ends.  As  the  operating  levers  are  within  the  stand  pipe,  and  it  is 
placed  close  to  the  side  of  the  dome,  an  inspector  may  easily  enter 
it  to  make  repairs.  No  clearance,  except  that  required  for  the 
lift,  is  needed  on  top  of  the  throttle  valve.  It  is,  therefore,  possi- 
ble to  place  the  valve  high  in  the  dome,  so  as  to  get  as  dry  steam 
as  possible.  The  steam  passes  through  only  one  valve  and  there 
is  little  counter-current  or  obstruction  to  impede  its  flow. 

The  main  valve,  being  single  seated,  does  not  require  frequent 
regrinding,  since  unequal  expansion  of  two  ground  joints  is  not 
to  be  considered.  Pressure  on  the  upper  side  of  the  valve  tends 
to  keep  it  seated,  and  the  movement  imparted  by  the  flow  of  steam 
makes  this  valve,  to  a  large  extent,  self-grinding.  The  main 
valve  is  readily  accessible  upon  removal  of  the  dome  cap,  and 
regrinding  can  usually  be  effected  without  removing  the  valve  or 
seat.  If,  however,  the  combined  balancing  ring  and  seat  is  to  be 
machined,  it  may  be  taken  out  of  the  stand  pipe  by  the  removal 
of  three  tap  bolts. 


Application   of  Chambers'    Locomotive    Throttle    Valve. 


design  of  valve  is  also  applicable  to  the  use  of  a  throttle  stem 
which  enters  the  dome  above  the  boiler  shell,  in  which  case  the 
stand  pipe  casting  is  slightly  altered. 

The  throttle,  or  main,  valve  has  a  single  balanced  disk  resting 
on  the  top  of  the  stand  pipe.  It  is  unseated  by  the  upward 
movement  of  the  balancing  piston  which  slides  in  a  finished 
cylindrical  .seat  and  telescopes,  at  the  top,  over  the  reduced  end 
of  the  valve.  The  shoulders  of  the  valve  stem  and  of  the  bal- 
ancing piston  arc  arranged  to  permit  a  slight  movement  of  the 
latter  before  metting.  This  preliminary  movement  unseats  the 
small  balancing  valve  at  the  top  of  the  main  valve  and  allows 
Steam  to  enter  the  chamber  under  the  balancing  piston  to  balance 
the  main  valve. 

The  connecting  rod  extends  downward  within  the  balancing 
chamber  and  connects,  through  an  internal  crank,  with  the 
operating  shaft,  which  is  connected,  through  an  external  crank, 
to  the  transmission  rod. 

The  operating  handle,  in  normal  position  for  closed  throttle, 
extends  away  from  the  operator,  and  is  latched  to  prevent  acci- 
dental opening.  A  downward  and  backward  movement  opens, 
successively,  the  balancing  v.nlvc  and  tlic  throttle.  The  amount 
of  thrnttlc  opening  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  handle  and 
is  liniitcfl  by  a  stop  which  limits  the  travel.  That  part  of  the 
operating  shaft  within  the  b<.7iler  is  surrounded  by  a  casing 
which  is  threaded  into  a  steam-tight  bushing  in  the  stand  pipe 
wall,  and  on  the  other  cml  into  a  sleeve  which  is  packed  into  a 
stufTmg  Ik>x  with  metallic  packing.  With  closed  throttle,  the 
operating  shaft  is  entirely  unaffected  by  the  steam. 

As  the  balancing  valve  opens  and  the  pressure  increases  in  the 
balancing  rhanihrr,  the  outward  end  thrust  upon  the  end  of  the 
operating  sli;ift  is  distriliiited  iipnn  a  number  of  annular  hearing 


Regulation  of  a  Chambers  valve  is  said  to  be  so  close  that  no 
special  drifting  valve  is  necessary  for  mountainous  sections.  The 
holding  of  an  opening  as  small  as  V«i  '"•  's  said  to  be  practical, 
so  that  the  engineman  can  admit  a  small  amount  of  steam  to 
properly  lubricate  the  cylinders  and  balance  the  reciprocating 
parts  while  drifting.  The  regulation  remains  under  control, 
without  the  necessity  of  continually  opening  and  closing  the 
throttle  or  locking  the  throttle  handle  in  a  fixed  position. 

The  Clianibers  \alvc  is  manulactured  by  the  \\  atsiin-Stillman 
Company,  New  York. 


Buda    Inspection    Car. 

H.  S.  Jenknis.  )L;eiieral  superintendent  of  telej;rapli  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  completed  an  inspection  of  the  lines  from 
Winnipeg  to  Vancouver  on  July  S.  The  trip  was  made  in  a 
liuda  No.  16  motor  car  without  trouble  of  any  kind.  The  car 
carried  Mr.  Jenkins,  his  son  and  the  driver,  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance, and  John  MetchiT.  superintendent  of  telegraph,  and  hVank 
E.  Camp,  head  of  the  telephone  deiiartment,  from  l-ield  to  the 
coast.  The  No.  It!  c.ir  is  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  No  14 
section  car,  the  chief  dit'lerence  being  in  the  seating  'arrange- 
ment and  the  aildilioii  of  a  canopy  fop.  The  No.  100  I'uda 
inspection  car,  which  is  of  the  automobile  type,  is  particularly 
adapted  to  long  distance  inspection  trips  on  account  ul'  its 
easy  riding  features,  convenient  appointments  and  the  speed  at- 
t.'iinable.  This  car  has  been  run  II  miles  in  13  minutes  anil 
the  company  claims  that  regular  passenger  train  time  can  be 
maintained  with  it  The  performance  of  such  c.irs  is  rajiidly 
dispelling  the  idea  that  K-'i!><'lene  cars  are  adapted  only  to  short 
distances 
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'  I  "lIE  Connecticut  legislature  in  1907  passed  an  act  establishing 
*■  a  special  commission  to  give  hearings  and  draw  up  for  the 
consideration  of  the  next  legislature  (1909)  a  hill  for  a  public 
utilities  commission  to  supersede  the  present  railway  commission 
of  the  state.  .X  number  of  hearings  followed,  and  after  con- 
siderable   friction   a  bill   was   drawn   which,   after   a   bitter  and 


III  %>\ne  rcKpcci*  »c.indalf»u»  itruKKic  in  the  IcKinlaturc  of  IW), 
nidcd  in  iiitlhinK  except  a  be'iucst  of  the  malUr  [d  the  people 
.IS  a  lively  political  insuc  in  the  xlalc  campaiKii  of  the  cominij 
:iiitiiinii.  .\n  intcicRtinK  and  uni<|ue  pliane  of  it,  with  meanings 
"iiltiilc  of  t  oiiiiccliiut,  relates  to  llie  altitude  and  policy  of 
the  .New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  whose  president  op- 
posed the  measure.  lUit  he  opposed  it  primarily  because  its 
|iul)licily  features  would  cramp  freedom  of  action  in  matters 
lalliiiK  for  a  >|uick  decision,  such  as  e.xtensions  on  the  aciuisi- 
tion  of  new  properties,  involvins  sometimes  added  capitaliza- 
tion. The  situation  in  Connecticut  is  peculiar.  The  state  has 
t"  deal  not  with  a  number  of  steam  railway  companies  but 
practically  with  a  steam  railway  corporation.  Except  the  New 
London  .\orthern,  the  single-track  line  giving  the  Grand  Trunk 
,ind  the  Central  Vermont  an  outlet  at  New  London,  the  New 
Haven  owns  or  controls  all  the  steam  lines  in  the  state.  The 
monopoly  is,  moreover,  an  old  dividend  payer  with  its  policy 
under  the  check  of  a  body  of  some  17,000  stockholders  sure  to 
resent  any  reduction  of  dividends.  There  is  thus  a  natural 
restriction — or  should  be  if  the  stockholders  and  directors  are 
even  mo<lcrately  vigilant — more  potential  than  a  public  utilities 
commission.  ,\  question,  therefore,  almost  certain  to  arise  in 
the  next  legislature  is  how  far  by  law  such  an  exceptional 
condition  should  be  recognized  in  a  new  commission  act.  Shall 
such  an  act  follow  the  precedent  of  other  states  with  many 
independent  railways  and  where  "permission"  must  be  asked 
of  a  commission  for  almost  every  new  plan  or  shall  allowance 
lie  made  for  the  natural  restraints  due  to  single  ownership  and 
the  dividend  requirement  of  an  old  and  highly  standardized 
railway  corporation?  This  somewhat  novel  question  the  next 
legislature  of  Connecticut  must  answer  as  well  as  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  commission's  authority  over  the  700  miles  or  more 
of  the  New  Haven's  street  railway  lines  in  the  state.  But  the 
lalter,  with  rival  lines  building  or  projected,  with  monopoly  in- 
complelc.  and  with  closer  relations  of  necessity  and  conveni- 
ence to  the  public  than  the  steam  road,  have  a  different  status 
;.ik1  must  meet  a  different  line  of  reasoning. 


THE  transfer  last  week  of  stocks  held  by  the  Pearson-Far- 
quhar  Syndicate  disclosed  a  situation  iiaving  several  in- 
teresting possibilities,  and  made  a  new  situation  perhaps  as  inter- 
esting. The  syndicate  was  headed  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Pearson,  who 
handled  the  English  end,  and  Percival  Farquhar,  who  managed 
the  operations  in  this  country.  This  syndicate  planned  a  trans- 
continenial  system.  They  bought  stock  of  the  Rock  Island,  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  the  Wabash,  the  Missouri  Pacific;  the  last-named 
company  controls  the  VV'esterii  Pacific  through  stock  ownership 
in  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  Most  of  their  purchases  were 
made  around  the  top  of  the  market  at  the  end  of  1909  and  the 
beginning  of  1910.  By  using  securities  already  bought  as  col- 
lateral for  loans  by  which  to  buy  more  securities,  they  got  so 
far  extended  that  they  could  not  stand  against  the  falling  mar- 
ket. Their  holdings  were  taken  over  by  a  syndicate  headed  by 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  of  England,  just 
before  they  got  to  the  danger  point.  A  heavy  liquidation  would 
have  demoralized  the  market  and  the  desirability  of  preventing 
such  a  situation  was  in  itself  enough  to  explain  the  ac.ion  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  The  undertaking  was  interesting  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  such  a  transcontinental  system  as  was  planned  by 
the  Pearson-Farquhar  Syndicate.  The  sequel  is  interesting  in 
the  consideration  of  what  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  may  do  with  the 
stocks  taken  over.  As  to  the  first,  it  does  not  seem  that  these 
roads  could  have  been  welded  into  a  single  strong  system  with- 
out tremendous  expense.  The  eastern  end.  the  Wabash  and 
ihe  Lehigh  Valley,  need  not  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the 
system,  since  the  lines  west  of  Chicago  could  operate  advan- 
tageously by  giving  their  traffic  at  Chicago  to  some  other  trunk 
line.  Of  the  western  roads,  the  main  line  of  the  Rock  Island 
and  the  Western  Pacific  are  in  good  shape  and  have  strong  po- 
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sitions.  The  weak  link  is  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  The 
amount  of  money  which  w-ould  have  to  be  spent  to  put  this  on 
the  same  level  as  the  other  roads  would  seem  to  make  the 
scheme  impracticable.  The  policy  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  has,  in 
general,  been  to  centralize  their  banking  operations  in  roads 
which  are  parts  of  the  same  system,  or  are  so  situated  that  the 
community  of  interest  resulting  from  having  their  financing 
done  by  the  same  firm  that  finances  neighboring  roads  would 
make  for  greater  efficiency  in  operation.  In  this  respect  the  firm 
is  in  contrast  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  who  tend  rather  to  deal 
with  roads  as  individual  propositions.  With  this  policy  in  mind, 
it  is  hard  to  see  A'hy  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  w^ould  care  to  keep  their 
holdings  in  Rock  Island.  To  run  this  road  in  conjunction  w^ith 
the  Harriman  lines  would  be  of  advantage  to  neither.  The  more 
probable  explanation  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.'s  action  is  that  they 
took  over  these  holdings  primarily,  aside  from  the  need  of  sup- 
porting the  market,  because  of  the  hold  that  they  or  the  Harri- 
man lines  would  get  on  the  Western  Pacific.  If  this  interest  is 
large,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Pearson-Farquhar  Syndicate 
went  into  ^Missouri  Pacific  heavily,  it  would  result  in  all  the 
transcontinental  lines  south  of  the  Hill  territory  being  operated 
in  harmonv. 


THE  RAILWAY  IN  PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 

THE  following  is  an  extract  from  a  kind  of  editorial  for  the 
guidance  of  the  electorate  of  the  land  in  which  The  Out- 
look advises  voters  as  to  their  duties  in  the  political  campaign 
of  the  coming  autumn : 

The  railway  question  is  another  form  of  the  fundamental  issue  between 
oligarchy  and  democracy.  The  railway  oligarchy  has  regarded  the  railways 
as  private  property  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  private  owners; 
democracy  has  regarded  the  railways  as  public  highways  to  be  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public— 7 /ic  Outlook.  July  30,  1910. 

This  reflects  what  may,  we  think,  be  called  not  unjustly  the 
radical  view  of  the  status  of  the  railway  in  its  relation  to  the 
public  and  to  public  interests — and  a  view  not  the  less  radical 
because  it  has  of  late  years  been  so  often  expressed  in  acts  of 
positive  legislation,  though,  as  a  sweeping  generality,  heard 
more  often  from  the  lips  of  the  politician  than  read  in  the  edu- 
cated editorial  utterance.  The  flaw  in  it  is  that  it  contains  only 
the  half  truth  rather  than  the  whole  truth.  It  is  a  truism  only 
as  modified  by  iinportant,  if  not  vital,  amendment. 

The  theory,  in  the  first  place,  that  proclaims  the  present  ex- 
istence of  an  oligarchy  that  regards  the  railways  as  private 
properties,  like  a  factory  or  farm,  to  be  administered  for  the 
l>ttiefit  of  the  owner  or  owners,  has  the  flimsiest  basis  in  existing 
fact.  Here  and  there  may  be  found,  as  a  kind  of  relic  of  a  past 
railway  age,  an  officer  of  a  railway  who  holds  somewhat  to 
this  "private"  view,  but  almost  never  unreservedly.  If  found, 
he  is  an  antitiue.  old-fashioned,  relegated  down  to  us  from 
an  expired  period,  a  kind  of  railway  Bourbon  who  learns  noth- 
ing and  forgets  nothing.  As  a  phantom,  however,  conjured  up 
from  nothing  he  has  some  value  as  an  illustration  to  show  at 
one  extreme  of  the  basic  conception  of  the  railway  the  wrong 
idea  at  the  other  extreme.  The  spectral  "private"  railway  is 
in  that  sense  an  analogue  of  the  idea  of  the  railway  as  a  public 
highway  pure  and  simple,  which  The  Outlook  practically  ex- 
puinids.  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  keynote  in  the  electoral 
motif.  We  may  come  to  that  idea  yet,  when,  if  ever,  the  gov- 
ernment takes  over  the  railway.     P.ut  not  yet. 

The  true  idea  <A  the  railway  in  this  country,  and  that  shared 
liy  every  intelligent  railway  man,  contemplates  the  railway  as 
a  kind  nf  intermediate  property  with  private  and  public  ele- 
ments iti  eliisr  fusion.  It  is  private  as  financed  by  private 
funds  and  seeking  jtrivatc  profits.  It  is  public  as  holding  char- 
tered rights,  as  having  power  of  eminent  domain,  and  being  a 
common  carrier,  as  standing  in  a  very  close  relation  to  public 
necessity  and  convenience — and,  as  a  logical  sequel,  assuming 
also  some  very  grave  public  responsibilities.  The  status  is  well 
expressed  by  the  ailjcctivc  quasi-public — public  in  some  senses, 
private  in  others,  tlie  latter  iticluditig  a  certain   finid:iniriil;il  rik'ht 


of  the  honest  railway  investor  to  a  fair  return.  And  that  right, 
it  is  to  be  emphasized,  is  not  merely  a  personal  and  fiscal  one. 
but,  when  unduly  threatened,  protected  behind  constitutional 
bulwarks.  It  is  a  right  vested  not  only  in  justice  but  in  or- 
ganic law,  and  with  the  secondary  intrenchment  of  state  statute. 
The  trouble  is  in  drawing  the  equitable  line  and  determining 
where  the  public  right  ends  and  the  private  right  begins.  On 
that  point  rests  the  civic  railway  problem  in  its  up-to-date 
phase. 

Ten  years  ago,  and  for  a  long  period  before  that,  there  was 
danger  that  the  line  of  equity  between  railway  and  public 
might  be  drawn  too  far  from  the  center  and  too  much  in 
favor  of  the  railway.  The  "private  property"  idea  was  still 
overmuch  prevalent.  So  was  the  illegal  rebate,  so  was 
"high"  railway  finance  ;  and  an  aggressive  railway  policy  mate- 
rializing in  swift  consolidations  was  in  progress  and  did  not 
end  until  a  few  years  later.  But  recent  times  and  events  have 
changed  all  that.  The  "private  ownership"  policy  is,  as  stated, 
so  near  extinct  that  it  may  as  well  be  called  so.  Railway  con- 
solidation has  paused.  High  finance  has  dropped  to  lowest 
terms,  as  well  as  the  illegal  rebate  :  and  "regulation"  has  got  a 
firm  seat  in  the  saddle.  All  along  the  line  the  railways  are 
on  the  defensive  against  multiplied  foes  outside  and  with  inside 
obstacles  also  to  overcome,  involving  grave  questions  of  mak- 
ing financial  ends  meet.  The  pendulum,  having  swung  too  far 
toward  the  railway  interest  a  decade  or  two  ago,  has  now 
swuflg  the  other  way. 

It  is  in  such  an  exigency,  with  railway  questions  on  a  national 
scale  in  transition,  that  the  appeal  lies  not  to  the  polls  and  the 
individual  voter  but  to  the  trained  intelligence,  the  formulae  of 
science  tested  and  confirmed  bj-  experience,  the  specialist  who 
has  made  railway  problems  his  study  and,  further  on,  the  courts 
as  interpreters  of  railway  law.  Even  such  a  national  issue  as 
the  tariflf  is  now  under  the  immediate  purview  of  a  federal 
commission.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  bigger  question  than  the 
railways  and  bears  more  directly  on  public  welfare.  Yet  the 
average  voter  understands  it  none  too  well  and  still  less  does 
he  grasp  the  complex  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  public  relation 
to  the  railways.  L'nder  such  conditions  one  must  see  with  real 
regret  any  attempt  of  so  well-meaning  and  able  a  magazine  as 
The  Outlook  to  thrust  the  railways  into  the  foreground  as  a 
popular  and  political  issue  lying  between  two  such  catchwords 
as  oligarchy  and  democracy.  Politics  an^l  its  reflex  influence 
on  official  action  and  policy  is  a  bad  solvent  of  an  intensive 
economic  situation.  And  the  appeal  to  the  polls  means  new 
politics  and  a  fresh  overdose  of  a  drug  already  administered 
to  the  railway  patient  too  freely. 


WATERPROOFING  OF  BRIDGE  FLOORS. 

THE  committee  on  iiiasi>nr\.  m  us  report  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  .\mericau  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of 
Way  Association,  concluded,  from  replies  received  to  a  circular 
sent  to  members,  that  failures  of  waterproofing  are  due  to  two 
causes:  (1)  Faulty  details,  such  as  flashing  along  webs  oi 
girders  and  around  corners  and  angles  of  steel  work;  (.2)  The 
formation  of  cracks  from  any  cause.  The  committee  deciileil 
that  for  any  system  of  waterproofing  to  be  successful  the  con- 
crete must  be  reinforced  to  prevent  temperature  and  siirinkage 
cracks. 

Ineffective  waterproofing  of  bridge  floors  causes  annoyance 
by  the  discoloration  of  columns,  beams  anil  arches  as  well  as 
discomfort  by  dripping  of  fouled  water  on  persons  using  the 
subway  of  which  the  bridge  floors  form  the  ceiling.  Water- 
proofing of  concrete  bridge  floors  is  attempted  by  (1)  the  in- 
corporation of  some  compound  with  the  concrete  to  make  i' 
dense,  (2)  the  painting  of  the  upper  surface  with  a  cement 
asphaltic  paint,  or,  (II)  covering  the  slab  with  a  membrane 
composed  of  layers  of  .-isphalt-saturated  fabric.  The  ineffective- 
ness of  any  one  nielhod  alone  has  led  within  the  past  few 
years    to    a    combination    of    the    compound    or    paint    with    a 
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mcinbiaiic  covciiiijf.  Joini.s  hciwccii  sljibs  ;iic  Kcncrally  lillcl 
with  a  luaslic,  yet  tlic  worst  leaks  arc  at  the-  joints.  Steel 
triniKJi  lltmrs  leak  more  than  loncrete  slalt  lliMirs,  niiil  nil 
attempt  tu  make  them  watcrproul  usually  i-()n>isls  of  tilliiiK 
the  troughs  with  concrete  and  covering  witli  a.sphallic  iiiem- 
hrane.  Concrete  well  puddled  and  with  a  sonicwhiil  rich  mix- 
ture in  the  upper  portion  is  usually  (liii>e  enouxh  lo  be  prac- 
tically impervious,  but  a.s  Ircquently  deposited  in  briil^r  lloors 
It  is  entirely  too  wet,  hence  the  porosity  ,'ind  tendency  to 
I  rack.     Wet  concrete  should  be  pasty  rather  than  licpiid. 

In  the  ll^lO  pronress  report  of  the  committee  refeied  to,  much 
Miereslinn    ami    valuable   experience    is    Riven    from    which    the 
'nimitlce   drew    the   conclusions    above    mentioned        1  he    most 
liuabie   idea  given  prominence   is   that   of   workmanship,      l-'fli- 
lent    waterprooling    requires    careful    spccilicatinns    and    skilled 
.ibor.      In  the  last  analysis  it   comes  down   to  faillif;il   perform- 
ance;  tile  personal   o(|itation  is  a  prime   factor.      I'or  large  roof 
surfaces    exposed    to    wide    range    of    temper.itnre,    where    no 
waterprooling   is    used,     T,    I.,    Condron   so   distributes   the    rein- 
forcing that  under  the  li\o  and  dead  loads  the  stresses  shall  not 
•  \oeed    U'.tKKl   lbs.  jier  s(|.   in.   in  the   steel   and  the  comihnation 
I   shrinkaKC  stresses  with  live  and  dead  load  stresses  shall  not 
exceed   25,000   lbs.;    also    for   cross    reinforcing,    where   there   is 
presumed  to  be  nothing  but  shrinkage  stress,  he  allows  a  stress 
1  50,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.     .Ml  of  these  stres.ses  are  allowed  only 
\  steel  having  an  elastic  limit  of  not  less  than  50,000  lbs.  per 
^q.  in.,  and  for  bars  having  a  mechanical  bound.     He  determines 
the    shrinkage    stress    by-   considering    that    the    concrete    has    a 
tensile  strength   of  200  lbs.  per  sq.   in.   and  balances   the   tensile 
strength  of  the  concrete  by  a  stress  in  the  steel  of  -jO.OOO  lbs 
per  sq.   in.     Hence,  the  amount   of   reinforcing  to  take  care  of 
shrinkage  stress  alone  would  be  '/=«"  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
concrete  in  the  direction  to  be  reinforced  against  cracking. 

Waterprooling  washes  do  not  give  satisfaction  in  many  cases. 
I..  T.  Hotchkiss,  assistant  bridge  engineer,  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  reports  the  use  of  asphaltic  paint,  which,  lie  says, 
oan  be  easily  scraped  off  the  concrete  with  a  knife  blade;  and  a 
tar  paint  which  penetrates  the  concrete  to  a  depth  of  perhaps 
^s  in.  and  cannot  be  scraped  oflf.  The  tar  paint  is  composed  of 
1  part  kerosene,  4  parts  Portland  cement  and  16  parts  refined 
coal  tar.  .-K.  membrane  is  used  on  many  roads,  in  some  cases 
i-onsisting  of  layers  of  felt  with  asphalt  between  and  in  other 
oases  burlap  is  used  instead  of  felt.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  found  the 
t.irred  felt  somewhat  stiff  and  lacking  in  tensile  strength.  It 
was  found  so  difficult  to  fit  into  angles  or  over  the  various 
corners  or  inequalities  of  the  surface  on  which  it  had  to  be 
laid  that  it  was  abandoned.  rilastic  composed  of  1  part 
asphalt  and  4  parts  sand  was  tried,  but  this  quickly  cracked  and 
uns  abandoned.  A  burlap  saturated  with  asphalt  was  tried  and 
,«ave  good  results.  It  was,  however,  expensive  and  hard  to 
handle  on  account  of  its  stiffness.  A  plain  8  oz.  burlap  was 
later  used  and  found  to  be  very  strong,  extremely  pliable  and 
easily  put  in  place.  It  lias  been  used  in  all  subsequent  work. 
For  the  first  two  seasons  it  was  laid  3-pIy  and  covered  with 
1  in.,  of  asphaltic  mastic.     Mr.  Hotchkiss  said : 

"A  few  leaks  developed  al  each  subway,  and  in  one  place  the  mat  of  bur- 
p  and  its  mastic  covering  was  found  to  be  torn  apart  over  the  columns  of 
f  curb  line.  At  this  point  the  concrete  slopes  steeply  down  from  the 
■lin  girder  over  the  street  to  the  thinner  girder  over  the  sidewalk.  It  is 
louglit  the  tendency  of  the  ballast  to  slide  down  this  incline  developed  a 
>rce   sufficient  to  rupture   the   waterproofing.       The  slide   from    the    street 

-  rder  to  the  sidewalk  is  being  made  much  flatter.      Before  the  burlap  mat 

-  laid  on.  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  street  girder  and 
e  mat  laid  over  it.   As  the  mat  is  completed  the  pipe  is  withdrawn,  leaving  a 

1  ojection  or  fold  in  the  mat.  This  is  pressed  down  as  smoothly  as  possible 
•id  the  mastic  carried  over  it.  By  this  means  we  hope  to  provide  an  ex- 
insion  joint  which  will  take  care  of  any  movement  which  may  occur  and  at 
'v-  same  time  secure  a  continuous  layer  of  waterproofing  material.  We 
re  also  making  the  mat  five-ply  instead  of  three. 

"The  three-ply  protection  has  now  been  in   service  about  two   years  and 

is  given  fhir  satisfaction.      As  previously  mentioned,  a  few  small  leaks  have 

liveloped,  but  none  of  them  is  serious.      With  the  use  of  a  five-ply  mat.  and 

'he  change  in  method  over  the  curb  line  columns,  we  expect  to  get  entirely 

waterproof  subways  which  will  remain  in  that  condition  indefinitely. 


"In  ilii>  cuniiruclinn  luil  litilr  reliance  in  pliicnl  on  ihr  maalle  a*  a 
wnlrrpriMiling  nirilinm.  It  m  iiiirinlnl  !<■  prnlrct  the  mat  of  burlap  and  aa- 
phall  ItMin  iluniajcr  by  iriick  tunli  It  in  u»crl  iiilrad  of  cuncrcic  t>ccau)c  it 
inii  lir   nmdr  miiih  Ihliiiirr,  an  Ihr   hrail  room  ii  limitril, 

"Nil  ffforl  hn>  brrn  made  lo  have  the  mat  adhere  lo  the  concrete.  The 
mat  ii  carried  well  down  over  the  abutmcnta  and  an  efficient  iiyiileni  of 
ilraiiiaKC  provided.  At  the  riyht  ofway  linen  Ihe  mat  ia  fltmhrd  up  »nl«  the 
■■araprt  and  into  a  groove  in  ihii  |iara|>cl,  the  whole  bcinK  protected  by  a 
layer  of  ronrrctr,  II  ia  •omeliniea  claimed  that  the  waterproofing  muitl  ad- 
here to  the  concrrtr.  Thin  rr»nli  ran  only  be  accomplished  when  ihc  con- 
crete it  ciry.  At  a  rriult  it  it  odcn  nrcotary  lo  keep  important  track*  ouf 
of  acrvicc  for  acveral  daya.  With  our  method  the  waterproofing  can  be 
placed  on  damp  concrete,  if  ncccttary,  and  Ihc  rctultii  to  far  attained  have 
convinced  ui  adhrtion  between  the  mat  and  the  concrete  it  not  ncccttary, 

"The  decition  at  lo  what  it  Ihe  betf  kind  of  at|>halt  for  thi^t  work  it 
very  hard  to  make.  We  have  uted  both  fliltonitc  and  r,i|  atphallt,  and  arc 
iirii  yet  prepared  In  tay  which  it  the  bett.  We  have  made  variout  laboratory 
tetlt.  Thetc  include  Ihe  determination  of  the  tpccific  gravity,  the  percent- 
age of  bitumen,  of  paraffine  and  Inorganic  matter,  the  percentage  of  volatili- 
intion  at  variout  lrm|>craturet,  the  condition  of  the  material  at  0°  F.,  the 
difference  in  penetration  of  a  weighted  needle  before  and  after  Ihe  ma- 
terial had  been  heated  to  400'  K.  These  teats  are  not  considered  conclu- 
sive. There  it.  however,  a  wide  variation  in  the  behavior  of  different 
atphallt  under  the  testt,  and  they  furnish  the  best  guides  to  making  a  selec- 
tion which  we  have  found  so  far. 

"We  expect  It  try  a  partially  distilled  coat  of  tar  pitch  instead  of  asphalt, 
placed  in  the  manner  outlincil  above,  and  believe  that  with  cither  material, 
placed  carefully  under  efficient  supervision,  a  durable  and  waterproof  coat- 
ing may  be  secured." 

To  apply  a  membrane  covering,  the  practice  is  to  heat  the 
asphalt  to  a  temperature  specified  by  the  company  supplying  it 
and  then  swab  it  over  the  concrete,  which  has  been  previously 
cleaned,  with  mops.  Over  the  hot  asphalt  is  placed  a  layer  of 
burlap  in  40-in.  strips,  this  layer  being  then  coated,  after  which  a 
second  layer,  or  ply,  is  laid,  the  process  being  continued  until 
3,  4  or  5-ply  work  is  done,  as  required  by  the  specifications. 
The  asphalt  mastic  is  composed  of  1  part  of  asphalt  heated  to 
about  400°  F.  and  4  parts  of  clean  torpedo  sand  heated  in 
pans  to  drive  off  all  moisture.  The  sand  and  asphalt  are  then 
mixed  and  heated  together  in  open  kettles  to  a  temperature  of 
nearly  450°  F.,  being  constantly  stirred  during  the  operation  to 
prevent  sticking  and  burning.  The  mastic  is  laid  in  two  layers 
nnd  lightly  tamped  or  rolled. 

The  appearance  of  many  subway  bridges  of  handsome  design 
shows  them  to  be  marred  by  leaking,  even  where  considerable 
expense  has  been  incurred  for  waterproofing.  It  apparently 
shows  that  proper  drainage  has  been  neglected.  .\  ballasted 
floor  should  therefore  be  so  formed  on  top  that  water  may 
readily  flow  away.  A  series  of  depressions  should  be  made 
with  a  2  per  cent  fall  toward  the  ends  of  the  bridge.  These 
depressions  should  be  about  4  ft.  wide  on  top  with  a  straight 
slope  each  way  to  the  bottom.  When  the  floor  is  made  of  a 
number  of  slabs  the  joints  should  have  a  key  recess  to  be 
swabbed  with  hot  asphalt  and  then  tamped  full  of  asphalt 
mastic.  Water  that  may  get  through  the  membrane  will  be  able 
to  run  off  on  the  surface  of  the  slab  to  the  ends  of  the  bridge. 
On  top  of  the  waterproofing  membrane  title  drains  should  be 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  each  depression  and  end  in  a  cross  tile  back 
of  each  abutment  It  is  evident  that  with  ample  provision  made 
for  water  to  flow  off,  the  waterproofing  will  guide  this  water 
to  the  drains  and  will  not,  as  is  now  too  frequently  the  case, 
have  to  act  as  a  resermir.  Waterproofing  and  drainage  should 
go  hand  in  hand. 


STctlcre  to  the  lEditon 


UNENTERPRISING    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Craig  Mountain   Railway,  Winchester,  Idaho,  July  11,   1910, 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  R.mlway  Ace  G.azette: 

The  article  in  your  issue  of  July  1  in  regard  to  politeness 
on  the  part  of  employees  toward  the  public  has  interested  me 
very  much,  because  the  writer  assumes  that  the  superintendents 
of  most  railways  are  making  constant  effort  to  secure  and  keep. 
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polite-spoken  men  in  the  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  one  superintendent  in  ten  who  ever  gives  the 
matter  a  thought.  Why  should  they?  Their  superior  has  never 
insisted  that  politeness  toward  the  public  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  matter  of  being  polite  is  left  entirely  with  the  indi- 
vidual, to  do  as  he  pleases,  from  the  superintendent  down. 

If  it  is  an  agent  who  is  at  fault  the  passenger  or  shipper  who 
is  wrathy  will  address  a  letter  to  the  superintendent  or  perhaps 
the  general  manager.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  probably  referred 
to  the  superintendent  without  comment,  unless  it  should  happen 
that  the  complainant  is  personally  known  to  the  management. 
In  either  case  some  little  correspondence  results  and  the  agent 
is  cautioned  by  a  curt  and  unfeelmg  letter  from  the  superin- 
tendent not  to  quarrel  with  the  public.  This  ends  it ;  the  file 
is  closed.  This  agent  will  be  careful  for  a  time,  perhaps — it 
will  depend  on  how  well  he  likes  his  job — but  a  great  many  do 
not.  Or,  he  may  be  an  old  offender  and  know  by  e.xperience 
that  he  will  not  be  discharged.  I  have  known  cases  where  men 
of  this  disposition  have  been  retained  for  years. 

What  should  be  done,  if  possible,  is  to  bring  the  operating 
branch  of  the  management  to  understand  the  importance  of 
politeness  toward  the  public,  and  let  superintendents  be  selected 
who  are  capable  of  understanding  what  is  wanted.  They  will 
then  have  little  difficulty  in  selecting  agents  and  conductors  who 
are  naturally  polite  and  willing  to  see  that  their  clerks  and 
brakemen  are  courteous.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  many 
roads  to  become  popular  with  the  public  by  taking  action  along 
this  line.  Let  it  be  known  that  the  traffic  department  of  the 
road  is  not  entirely  dominated  by  the  operating  department,  so 
that  a  complaint  may  be  handled  on  its  merits  with  a  view  to 
correction,  and  the  atmosphere  will  begin  to  clear  of  complaints 
at  once.  The  management  of  a  road  that  is  willing  to  do  this 
will  make  a  record. 

I  wonder  how  many  superintendents  have  ever  asked  an 
agent,  conductor,  brakeman  or  telegraph  operator,  in  hiring  him, 
if  he  expected  to  deal  kindly  and  fairly  with  the  public,  telling 
him  that  if  he  did  and  made  friends  for  the  company  (and 
himself  as  well)  among  his  customers,  his  service  in  this  re- 
spect would  be  regarded  with  great  favor?  There  are  not  many 
in  the  West,  judging  from  my  own  experience.  I  am  sure  I 
was  never  asked  such  a  question.  Let  politeness  become  a 
condition  in  the  hiring  and  retaining  men  in  the  service,  and  let 
the  head  of  each  department  know  that  this  is  essential,  and 
they  or  their  lieutenants  will  find  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  and  watch  the  men  under  them  with  some  measure  of  care. 

As  it  now  stands  very  few  roads  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
men  they  have  meeting  the  public,  and  the  officers  pay  but  little 
attention  to  complaints  unless  some  influential  shipper  makes 
one  and  makes  it  strong  enough  to  warrant  a  change.  I  am  not 
anxious  to  have  this  article  printed,  but  am  writing  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  editor  who  wrote  the  article  referred  to,  as  it 
seems  to  me  he  blames  our  employees  of  to-day,  when  I  know 
that  as  a  class  they  are  to-day  better  in  every  way  than  they 
were  fifteen  years  ago.  They  are  better  educated,  and  conse- 
quently more  ambitious. 

.\lmost  anything  can  be  done  with  a  young  man  starting  in 
the  service  who  is  ambitious;  and  just  as  soon  as  the  manage- 
ment of  any  road  sees  fit  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  man's 
temperament,  good   results  are  sure   to   follow. 

Large  complaints  come  to  the  traffic  department  of  a  road, 
and  the  traffic  department  should  be  given  more  authority,  at 
least  sufficient  to  warrant  a  careful  investigation  on  their  part 
without  fear  of  insulting  the  operating  department.  This,  with 
a  reform  in  hiring  superintendents  and  men  who  will  make 
friends  for  the  company,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
problem. 

I  his  ii  a  large  subject  and  the  railways  need  friends  among 
the  people  Some  more  articles  in  your  paper  touching  on  the 
facts  in  the  matter  will  go  a  long  way  toward  fixing  the  altcii- 
tiuii  of  prdmincnt  railway  officers  on  the  needs  of  the  situation 
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TRANSPORTATION    AND   TRAFFIC   IN    RUSSIA.* 


BY    LOG.\N    m'pHERSO.N". 

The  area  of  European  Russia  is  2,166,829  sq.  miles.  In  the 
interior,  as  well  as  vast  tracts  of  forest,  are  fertile  lands  on 
which  are  raised  rye,  maize,  wheat  and  other  grains;  cattle, 
sheep  and  horses  are  grown  in  great  numbers ;  extensive  coal- 
beds  underlie  different  regions ;  there  are  veins  of  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  tin. 

The  backward  development  of  the  means  of  transportation  is 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  the  miring  of  Napoleon's  army  in 
the  swamps  was  a  prime  reason  for  the  lack  of  success  attending 
the  march  on  Moscow.  The  first  governmental  highway  was 
completed  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  in  1834.  The 
national  highways  were  gradually  extended  until  at  present  they 
cover  about  10,000  miles.  Although  the  national  government 
bears  the  entire  expense  of  maintenance,  amounting  to  $3,650,000 
annually,  two-thirds  of  these  roads  are  under  the  direction  of 
district  officers,  and  the  other  third  under  the  direction  of  local 
communities. 

The  rivers  of  Russia  are  among  the  largest  in  tlie  world,  the 
Volga  flowing  through  2,220,  the  Ural  1,500  and  the  Dnieper 
1,340  miles.  The  first  attempt  at  canal  construction  was  at  the 
instance  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  wanted  to  establish  connection 
between  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  but  work  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  stop  in  1701  by  the  war  with  Sweden  and  never  resumed. 
.\n  attempt  at  connecting  the  Don  and  the  Oka  was  also 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  war  with  Turkey.  The  first  com- 
pleted canal  connected  the  Volga  with  Ladoga  Lake,  and  was 
under  construction  from  1704  to  1706.  This  was  the  first  step 
in  that  network  of  waterways  providing  communication  be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic  seas,  which  were  built  at 
various  times  during  the  ne.xt  hundred  years.  Before  their 
construction  vessels  were  dragged  overland  from  one  river  to 
another.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  half 
dozen  small  canals  were  built  to  connect  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Moscow  with  the  Volga.  Many  of  these  were  enlarged  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century  and  many  have  fallent  into 
disuse.  The  Moscow  is  the  only  river  on  the  improvement  of 
which  considerable  expenditure  has  been  made.  For  the  last 
fifty  years  have  been  discussed  projects  for  connecting  the 
Black  and  the  Baltic  seas;  the  Baltic  sea  with  the  Arctic  ocean; 
the  Caspian,  the  Azov  and  the  Black  seas.  They  are  still  being 
discussed  without  practical  result,  the  railways  having  developed 
channels  of  traffic  that  cause  these  projects  to  be  of  less  im- 
portance. 

The  total  extent  of  natural  and  artiticial  waterways  in  Euro- 
pean Russia  is  37,000  miles,  of  which  about  22,000  miles  are 
navigable,  the  remaining  15,000  miles  being  available  for  rafting. 
Of  the  navigable  reaches  steamboats  traverse  a  little  over  13,000 
miles.  The  work  of  the  government  has  been  principally  devoted 
to  connecting  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  various  seas.  Of 
the  rivers  and  their  tributaries  thus  connected  a  length  of  only 
about  2  per  cent,  is  of  canals.  Before  the  days  of  steamboats 
the  hauling  was  largely  by  hand,  as  many  as  600,000  men  en- 
gaging in  this  labor  in  the  intervals  of  agricultural  employment. 
The  loading  and  unloading  of  all  traffic  is  even  now  done  ex- 
clusively by  workmen  in  a  most  primitive  manner  without  any 
inecliaincal  appliances  except  the  so-called  windlass. 

Of  the  craft  now  used  on  these  waterways  3,205  are  steam- 
boats and  23,175  barges.  .A  half  dozen  companies  own  from 
10  to  55  steamers  each,  and  626  merchant  vessels  are  owned 
and  operated  by  local  communities.  Barges,  as  a  rule,  are  still 
owned  by  small  proprietors,  who  generally  possess  one  or  two, 
rarely  as  many  as  live 

All  of  the  canals  have  been  built  by  the  government,  with 
(ine  or  two  inconsiderable  exceptions,  which  were  subsequently 
purchased  by  it.  During  the  last  hundred  years  the  capital 
expciuliture  on  the  interior  waterways  has  approximated  $500,- 
HtW).(WO.     The   average   annual    appropriation    for    improvements 

*.\  prrliminary  report  to  the  United  Witerwayt  CommiMion. 
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(IiiriiiK  tlic  past  ten  years  has  been  ^S/iO.OOO.  The  aiimial  cx- 
pciulilurc  for  iiiaiiiti'iiancc  and  operation  is  about  $U,()l)(l,()00.  No 
tools  arc  iliarKiil  except  on  the  I.adoKa  canal,  the  Uiiiestcr  and 
less  rivers  ami  tlie  Moscow  improved  waterway.  Tiic  total 
return  to  the  government  from  these  tolls  is  $1)0,00(1  a  year,  of 
which  $7.'i,000  is  passed  to  the  general  state  revenue. 

Ill  1!'07  these  waterways  carried  .'l!t,()()l3,000  tons  of  freight. 
I  he  trafTif  is  very  largely  of  rafts  of  logs  and  lumber,  these 
I'orming  from  PO  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  on  niany  of  the 
rivers. 

.Ml  of  the  inland  waterways  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Ways  of  Communication  through  the  Section  Water- 
ways under  which  arc  inspectors  of  navigation.  For  such  craft 
as  carry  mail  and  run  on  a  regular  schedule,  the  government 
fixes  maxinumi  rates  of  freights,  below  which  these  crafts  can 
charge  as  they  please.  Rates  on  other  watercraft  are  made  at 
the  will  of  their  owners  and  arc  subject  to  wide  fluctuation. 
There  are,  however,  regular  classiiications  of  freights. 

Russia  for  many  centuries  has  been  an  agricultural  country, 
the  traditions  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  population  being  that 
of  tillers  of  the  soil.  This  has  been  a  large  factor  in  preventing 
the  momentum  given  manufacturing  by  Peter  the  Great  con- 
tinuing with  anything  like  a  corresponding  pace.  This  condi- 
tion contributed  to  the  delay  in  the  extension  of  railways.  The 
first  was  a  short  line  built  in  183G  to  connect  the  Czar's  palace 
at  Tzarskoe  Selo  with  St.  Petersburg.  The  next  line  was  that 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  celebrated  as  having  been 
built  under  the  Czar's  dictum  that  it  pursue  an  absolutely 
straight  line,  the  dispute  between  contentious  engineers,  each  of 
whom  favored  a  different  route,  thereby  being  settled.  This  line 
was  completed  in  1846. 

There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  railway  building  during  the 
next  20  years,  the  principal  construction  being  directly  by  the 
government  to  serve  military  and  strategical  purposes.  About 
1860  it  became  evident  that  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
empire  were  susceptible  of  tremendous  development,  and  both 
Russian  and  foreign  capital  was  enlisted  in  the  construction  of 
railways  to  serve  commercial  needs.  The  government  in  nearly 
all  cases  issued  bonds  to  tlie  proprietors,  guaranteeing  the  in- 
terest and  in  some  cases  dividends  on  shares. 

From  the  first  the  government  prescribed  maximum  rates  for 
passengers,  for  live  stock,  and  freight  in  general.  From  the 
first  were  tariffs  for  fast  freight  and  slow  freight.  The  latter 
was  of  three  classes,  the  first  including  metal  wares,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  wine,  tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  other  high  class 
merchandise ;  the  second  principally  the  raw  materials  of  manu- 
facture;  the  third,   foodstuffs,   wood,   stone,  coal  and  so   forth. 

The  railways  soon  carried  freights  at  less  than  the  maximum 
rates,  adjusting  their  tariffs  to  their  own  profit,  and  bringing 
about  through  competition  the  same  kinds  of  discriminations 
between  shippers  and  between  localities,  that  arose  out  of  sim- 
ilar conditions  in  the  United  States.  There  was  bitter  complaint 
on  the  part  of  shippers  and  the  government  suffered  because  the 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  fighting  companies  compelled  it  to  furnish 
large  amounts  to  make  up  its  guarantees  of  interest.  Various 
laws  passed  between  1880  and  1886  endeavored  without  success 
to  bring  about  an  equitable  and  orderly  status.  In  1889  a  new- 
law  was  passed  establishing  special  departments  in  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  for  the  reform  and  subsequent  direction  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  tariffs.     This  law  is  still  in  effect. 

The  control  of  the  tariffs  is  under  a  Tariff  Council,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  composed  of  Directors 
of  the  Ministry  of  Ways  of  Communication,  representatives 
of  agriculture,  trade  and  manufactures,  and  of  the  private  rail- 
ways; a  tariff  committee  composed  of  members  of  different 
ministries,  which  decides  less  important  questions;  and  the 
Department  of  Railway  Affairs,  which  works  out  the  adjust- 
ment of  railway  tariffs.  The  decisions  of  each  body  are  sub- 
ject to  appeal  to  the  next  higher  body,  those  of  the  Minister 
and  Tariff  Council  to  the  Senate.     Under  this  law  was  under- 


taken the  compjintion  of  statistics  of  traffic  and  the  bi-weekly 
piililiealion  of  ihr  Ma(i(i::iiie  of  Russian  Railway  Traffic. 

lo  do  away  with  unrestrained  competition  between  rival  lines, 
the  govrrnmcnt  made  regulations  distributing  the  traffic  between 
such  lines,  and  adjusting  the  division  of  through  rates.  New 
tariffs  were  finally  established  for  the  different  railways  that 
provide  fixed  terminal  charges  for  the  rliffurent  classes  and 
progressively  lowering,  that  is,  tai)ering  charges  for  transpor- 
tation. The  practice  of  the  railroads,  which  tended  to  nullify 
the  effect  of  the  protective  tariff  by  making  lower  charges  on 
import   freight  was  abolished. 

It  was  soon  found  that  exceptional  rates  would  have  to  be 
made  for  the  great  staple  products  if  they  were  to  find  any  ex- 
tended markets.  Special  rates  were  therefore  made  upon  grain, 
salt,  coal,  lumber,  kerosene  and  naphtha,  flax  and  hemp,  sugar, 
live  stock.  In  the  succeeding  years  the  number  of  exceptional 
rates  has  been  vastly  extended  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular 
■commodities  in  finding  a  market.  Very  low  rates  have  been 
made  on  long  distance  traffic,  especially  that  destined  to  Siberia, 
which  as  a  market  for  manufactures  of  Russia  is  analogous 
to  the  region  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  which  is  a  market  for 
the  manufactures  of  the  eastern  and  middle  districts  of  the 
United  States.  Especially  low  rates  have  been  made  on  products 
of  export  and  that  the  products  of  one  region  may  compete 
with  those  of  another  in  common  markets. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  modification  of  the  tariffs  of  Russia 
lias  been  similar  to  that  in  the  tariffs  of  Germany.  In  both 
countries  following  discontent  with  the  rates  made  by  the  rail- 
ways under  the  regime  of  free  competition,  the  government  en- 
deavored to  bring  the  tariffs  under  a  mathematical  formula,  to 
which,  however,  it  was  soon  found  that  numerous  exceptions 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. These  exceptions  in  Russia,  as  in  Germany,  have  be- 
come very  numerous  and  very  important.  While  their  main 
purpose  has  been  to  build  up  traffic  to  and  from  the  port  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  to  develop  traffic  with  Siberia,  they  have 
also  in  large  measure  tended  to  foster  traffic  between  one  place 
and  another  within  the  empire. 

In  an  important  respect  the  Russian  government  not  only 
permits  but  promotes  that  competition  of  the  railways  with  the 
interior  waterways  which  has  been  a  natural  development  in  the 
United  States,  but  has  been  forbidden  in  both  Germany  and 
France.  During  the  season  of  navigation  the  railways  make 
"navigation  tariffs,"  which  are  lower  than  their  regular  tariffs, 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  rivers  and  canals. 

The  Russian  government  in  the  adjustment  of  railway  rates 
finds  itself  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Inasmuch  as  the 
revenue  of  the  state  railways  and  the  taxation  of  the  private 
railways  is  the  source  of  a  considerable  revenue  which  is  much 
needed,  there  is  little  or  no  making  of  experimental  rates  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  traffic.  Reductions  in  rates  are  only 
made  when  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  an  increased  traffic  will 
bring  a  greater  net  revenue. 

The  length  of  railways  in  European  Russia  on  December  1, 
1909,  was  31,34.5  miles  of  standard  gage,  which  is  five  feet.  In 
addition  there  were  1,355  miles  of  lines  of  narrow  gage  and 
secondary  importance.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  1,976 
miles  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland.  Of  the  standard  gage 
lines  in  European  Russia  the  government  owns  and  operates 
about  20,000  miles;  private  companies  about  11,000  miles.  The 
cost  of  these  lines  has  averaged  about  $40,000  per  mile.  In  1908 
the  railways  of  the  empire,  including  the  9,000  miles  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  carried  145,000,000  passengers  and  180,619,596  tons  of 
freight,  the  revenue  per  mile  averaging  over  $10,500.  The  gov- 
ernment is  still  obliged  to  make  contributions  to  the  private  lines 
under  its  guarantee  of  interest,  but  the  amount  decreases  almost 
steadily  year  by  year.  It  points  to  this  and  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  commercial  lines  are  beginning  to  pay  dividends  as 
justification  for  the  assertion  that  there  is  great  opportunity  for 
the  profitable  investment  in  Russia  of  capital  in  additional  rail- 
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ways  that  are  much  needed  in  the  development  of  the  great 
natural  resrurces  of  the  empire. 

The  freight  cars  used  on  the  Russian  railways  at  first  had  a 
capacity  of  but  four  tons.  Later  nine  tons  became  the  standard, 
but  in  recent  years  many  cars  with  a  capacity  of  twenty  tons 
have  been  placed  in  service.  Here,  as  in  other  countries  of 
Europe,  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  railways,  even  with  the 
oflfer  of  especial  inducements,  to  persuade  shippers  to  provide 
loading  in  the  large  quantities  necessary  to  make  the  use  of 
large  cars  profitable,  but  the  situation  has  improved  in  recent 
years. 

The  facts  and  statistics  embodied  in  this  report  were  ob- 
tained either  directly  from  officials  of  the  Russian  ministry  or 
from  publications  authorized  by  the  Russian  government. 


RAIL  FASTENINGS  AND  THE  LIFE  OF  TIES. 


We  are  indebted  to  Hermann  von  Schrenk,  supervisor  of  tim- 
ber preservation  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  for  the 
following  abstract  of,  and  comment  on,  a  paper  on  the  effect 
of  rail  fastenings  on  the  life  of  ties,  presented  by  Herr  Oberin- 
genieur  Zwingauer,  of  Berlin,  at  a  recent  meeting  held  in  that 
city. 

Attention  is  called  in  his  address  to  the  decreasing  quantity 
of  hardwoods  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  using  more  and 
more  pine  for  tie  purposes.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
length  of  life  of  all  kinds  of  ties  depends  upon  two  factors:  pro- 
tection against  decay  and  protection  against  mechanical  wear. 
The  lecturer  says  that  the  protection  of  ties  against  decay,  as 
now  practiced  in  Germany,  fully  serves  its  purpose ;  that  is,  one 
can  efficiently  treat  ties  chemically  so  as  to  obtain  a  long  length 
of  life.  The  protection  against  mechanical  wear,  however,  is 
not  as  efficient  as  it  might  be.  He  finds  that  maintaining  a  solid 
track  by  screw  spikes  and  tie  plates  adds  very  materially  to  the 
mechanical  life  of  ties.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in 
the  application  of  screw  spikes  has  been  more  or  less  overlooked. 
viz.,  the  maintenance  of  a  correct  relation  between  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  bored  for  the  screw  spike  and  the  diameter  of  the 
core  of  the  screw  spike.  In  an  interesting  table  he  shows  that 
there  is  a  variation  in  the  diameter  of  the  core  of  screw  spikes, 
used  on  the  various  railways  in  Germany,  France,  Austria  and 
Switzerland,  of  from  0.59  to  0.65  in.,  and  in  the  whole  screw 
of  from  0.79  to  0.90  in.    This  table  is  as  follows : 

, Spike. ^ 

Difference 

Outside  between 

diameter,  core  and 

Core            including  Hole,  hole  (bored) 

diameter.           thread.  diameter,     diameter, 

in.                  in.  in.  in. 

Imperial  Rys.  of  Alsace  Lorraine     0.65               0.86  0.35  0.29 

Oldenburg   Government    Rys 0.59                0.85  0.51  0.08 

Wijrtcmbcrg    State    Railways     .  .      0.59                0.81  0.51  0.08 

French    Eastern    Railway 0.65               0.90  0.59  0.06 

Prussian  State   Railways 0.65                0.85  0.61  0.04 

Saxfin    State    Railways    0.59                0.79  0.55  0.04 

Bavarian   State   Railways    0.59               0.79  0.55  0.04 

Mecklenburg    State    Railways    . .     0.69               0.79  0.56  0.04 

Austrian    State    Railways    0.69               0.79  0.59 

Swiss  State    Railways    0.69               0.83  0.69 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  size  of  the  holes  bored  for  the  screws 
varies  from  0..35  to  0.61  in.  In  other  words,  there  is  as  large 
a  difTerence  as  0.29  in.  between  the  size  of  the  core  of  the  screw 
and  the  hole  bored  in  the  tie.  So,  for  instance,  the  Imperial 
Alsace  Lorraine  Railways,  for  a  screw  spike  having  a  core  diam- 
eter of  0.65  in.,  bore  a  hole  0.35  in.  in  diameter,  the  Prussian 
State  Railways,  for  a  screw  having  a  core  diameter  of  0.65  in., 
bore  a  hole  0.61  in.  in  diameter,  while  the  Austrian  and  Swiss 
Railways,  using  a  screw  with  a  core  rliamcter  of  0.,5()  in.,  bore 
a  hole  0.59  in.  in  diameter.  The  finding  of  this  variation  led 
Heir  Zwingauer  to  make  a  series  of  tests  to  determine  the  in- 
fluence of  the  size  of  the  hole  bored  for  the  reception  of  the 
screw  spike  on  the  holding  power  of  the  screw.  The  results  arc 
shown  in  the  fable. 

The  conclusion  from  this  table  is  that  "the  figures  show  with 
(harp   dividing   line    for   the   greatest   holding   power,   which   in 


the  case  of  pine  is  0.51  in.,  and   for  oak  and  beech,  0.59  in.," 
using  a  screw  having  0.65  in.  core  diameter. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  roads  in  this  country  are  laying 
e,xperimental  sections  of  track  with  screw  spikes,  it  would  seem 
from  the  above  results  that  it  will  be  very  essential  to  make  a 
critical   study   as  to  the  influence  of   the  diameter  of   the  hole 

Average  Holding  Power   (in  pounds)  in  Wooden  Ties  of  Screw  Spikes  and 

Other   Spikes    with    Various    Size    Holes. 

(.Average  of  five  tests.) 


Screwspikes   (Diameter, 

0.65   in.) 

Ordinary  spike. 

Size  of  hole — 

Without     Hole 

0.43  in.     0.47  in.     0.51  in. 

0.55  ill. 

0.59  in. 

0.63  in.     hole     0.20  in. 

Pine   .  . .  4.280         4,930          5,200 

4.6S0 

4,470 

2,920       3,560 

Oak 9,430         9,110 

9.830 

10,100 

9,390       

Beech 11,350       11,660 

11,880 

12.580 

12,260        

on  the  holding  power  of  the  screw  for  our  various  American  tie 
woods.  It  is,  of  course,  all  important  that  the  maximum  hold- 
ing power  of  the  screw  be  obtained. 

From  a  recent  examination  of  sections  of  an  experimental 
track,  provided  with  screw  spikes,  I  received  the  impression  that 
too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  boring  holes, 
and  I  believe  that  the  results  obtained  by  Herr  Zwingauer  are 
of  particular  interest  to  .'\merican  roads  at  this  time. 


TWO,  THREE  AND  FOUR-TRACK  RAILWAYS  IN  INDIANA 


Those  sections  of  railways  in  the  State  of  Indiana  on  which 
there  are  two  or  more  main  tracks  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying map.  On  the  White  Water  Division  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  there  is  some  double  track 
which  does  not  appear  on  the  map,  as  exact  information  of  its 
location  is  wanting.  In  the  region  of  Chicago,  where  the  ground 
is  literally  covered  with  tracks  and  where  almost  every  line  is 
at  least  double,  we  have  not  attempted  to  show  the  situation 
on  this  small  scale  map.  The  limits  of  this  Chicago  territory 
are  indicated  by  the  line  drawn  across  the  northwest  corner  of 
Indiana. 

Railways  of  two  tracks,  three  tracks  and  four  tracks  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  in  the  map  by  the  thickness  of  the 
lines  in  the  drawing.  The  termini  of  the  sections  having  more 
than  one  track  are  as  follows : 

INDIANA. 

No.       Approx. 
tracks.       miles. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Mark  Centre,  Ohio,  to  Cromwell    2  68 

McCool  to  Chicago,  111 2  43 

Baltimore  Sr  Ohio  Southwestern. 

Cochran  to  Milan    2  16 

Louisville,  Ky.,  to  New  Albany 2  4 

Chicago  Sr  Eastern  Illinois. 

Danville,  111.,  to  Otter  Creek  Junction 2  49 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Greensburg 2  63 

Greensburg   to    Shelbyville 2  20 

Crosby  to  Augusta 2  14 

Erie. 
Griffith  to  Hammond  (joint  with  C.  C.  &  D       I  9 

Hammond  to  Chicago,  111.  (C.  4  W.  I.) 9  20 

Grand  Trunk. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  to  Chicago,  111 2  880 

Lake  Erie  Sr  Western. 

Ijifayette   to  Montmorenci    2  9 

Lake  Shore  Sr  Michigan  Southern. 

Kdgerton  to  Millcrsburg   2  61 

Millersburg  to   Goshen    S  8 

Cnshcii  til  Osceola   4  26 

Osceola  to  I.ydick    2  17 

I.ydick  to   Rolling  Prairie 3  l."* 

Kolling  Prairie  to  Laporte ' 9  7 

r.aporte   to    Durham 4  6 

Durham  to  Pine   2  38 

Pine  to  South  Chic.igo    4  9 

Indiana  Harbor  to  East  Side.  Ill t  6 

Louisville  &  Nashville. 

Howell   to    Evnnsville 2  2 

Michigan  Central. 
New  nuffalo,  Mich.,  to  Grand  Crossing,  III...       3  68 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 

At   Fort  Wayne   2  8 

Hestville  to  Grand  Crossing.  IM ,      1  IT 
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Pennsylvania  Lines. 

No. 
tracks. 

Van  Wert,  Ohio,  to  Adams 2 

Adams  to  Fort  VVayne    3 

Fort  Wayne  to  Columbia  City    2 

At  Columbia  City    ■* 

Columbia   City   to    Plymouth 2 

At    Plymouth    4 

Plymouth  to  Whiting   2 

Whiting  to  Colehour,   III    3 

Ohio  State  line  to  Richmond . .      2 

At    Richmond 4 

Richmond  to  East  Haven   2 

Irvington  to  Indianapolis    2 

.At  Marion 2 

Lorec  to  Bunker  Hill 2 

Onward  to  Curveton   2 

Logansport  to  Boone    2 

Royal  Centre  to   Kouts    2 

Kouts  to   .\ylesworth    4 

-Aylesworth   to  Illinois   State   line 2 

Ohio  Falls  to  New  .Albany 2 

Vandalia 

Indianapolis  to  Ben   Davis 2 

Harmony  to  Brazil   2 

Brazil  to  Seelyville   3 

Seelyville  to  Macksviilc   2 


.\pprox. 
miles. 


WINE    SELF-DUMPING    ASHPAN. 


The  .Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  adopted  the  Wine  self-dump  ng 
ashpan  as  the  standard  on  all  of  its  locomotives,  the  changes  to 
be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  general  feature  of  the 
design  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  The  bottom 
of  the  hopper  is  closed  by  the  slide  A,  which  is  pivoted  or  hung 
from  the  stud  B.  The  mechanism  by  which  it  is  moved  to  and 
fro  consists  of  an  ordinary  arrangement  of  levers  and  connec- 
tions which  are  operated   from  the  side  of  the  locomotive.     It 

1^ 37i- -^ 
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Self-Dumping   Ash    Pan, 

will  be  seen  that  the  bottom  is  in  the  form  of  a  pan  that  rises 
on  all  sides  around  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  and  thus  seals  it 
against  leakage.  When  opened,  it  swings  clear  of  the  bottom 
so  that  there  is  a  free  opening  for  the  flow  of  the  ashes. 

The  hoppers  are  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  pan  and 
are  held  to  it  by  key  bolts,  so  that  when  it  is  necessary  for 
a  workman  to  go  into  the  pan  the  keys  can  be  easily  knocked 
out  and  the  hoppers  dropped  down. 


AIR   RAIL  LOADER. 


The  cfiuipiiunt  htrc  illustrated  for  handling  rails  has  been 
developed  on  the  IJaltiniore  &  Ohio,  and  has  given  excellent 
service  in  handling  rails  up  to  the  heaviest  in  general  use. 

It  consists  of  two  stifT-lcg  derricks  set  up  in  the  ends  of  a 
wooden  gondola  and  c<|uipped  with  the  necessary  appliances  for 
operating  the  lifts  by  air.  The  drawing  shows  the  details  of 
the  derricks,  the  timber  frame  on  which  they  are  carried,  and 
the  cylinders,  air  tanks,  pipes  and  four-way  cock. 

The  transverse  1'2-in.  x  12-in.  timbers  of  the  frame  rest  on 
the  floor  of  the  car,  and  are  securely  bolted  to  it  with  %-in. 
holts      The  photograph  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  cylin- 


ders, air  tanks  and  feed  pipes,  and  also  the  tongs  for  lifting 
the  rail,  with  the  lines  and  pulleys  for  lifting  the  boom.  The 
boom  is  furnished  with  two  rings  for  attaching  the  sheave ; 
these,  with  the  links  on  the  end  of  the  94-in.  cable  which  sup- 
ports the  boom,  enable  the  position  of  the  sheave  to  be  adapted 
to  the  length  of  the  car  placed  for  loading  or  unloading.     Air 


Air  Operated   Rail   Loader. 

is  supplied  through  a  7i-in.  pipe  tapping  the  train  line  2^/2  ft. 
back  of  one  of  the  angle  cocks  and  leading  to  the  two  storage 
tanks.  The  rail  loader  is  operated  at  70  lbs.  pressure,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  equip  the  work  train  locomotive  with  an  extra 
air  pump  in  order  to  maintain  this  pressure  for  rapid  work. 

Seven  men  to  a  boom  are  required  to  work  the  loader  to  its 
capacity.     One  such  gang  will  load  or  unload  as  much  rail  in 


f^^ 
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Details  of    Rail    Loader. 

a  day  as  a  gang  of  20  men  throwing  it  on  or  off  the  cars.  With 
gangs  operating  both  ends  of  the  loader  simultaneously,  the 
work  will  proceed  somewhat  less  than  twice  as  fast — on  account 
cf  having  to  switch  the  cars  more  frcciuently — but  the  cost  of 
handling  per  ton  will  be  loss. 

We  are  indebted  to   G.   D.    Brooke,  division   engineer  of  the 
Ualtiinore  &  Ohio,  for  the  above  description. 


._ 
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STANDARD      CULVERT      TOPS;       CHICAGO      &       NORTH 
WESTERN. 

lor  n.irmw  culverts,  sucli  as  lliosc  uiulcr  roail.t  .itkI  sfrcctn, 
flu-  Chicano  &  Nurth  Western  has  lately  ndniitcil  rcinfurccfl 
ooiicrete  slalis  with  the  rails  carried  in  a  fri)iiKh  K'rder  built 
up  of  /.-bars  and  narrow  plates,  the  details  biinn  shown  in  the 
:K'ci>nipanyiiit;  iiils       iiii'so  show  the  slandnrd  used  on  culverts 


.^'ll  I.I 
III  ., 


ill,.>v 


iiiatcrlal  (or  each  adilitional  track: 


■  lirrit 


I '  I   .1    vil>.    I  :l:8  concrete 
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Plan  and  S/eraf/on  of  Oirder 


Girder  for   Standard  Culvert. 


with  1  ft.  G  in.  openings,  and  a  niudilied  ilesign  for  culvert 
or  gutter  crossings  on  paved  streets.  The  trough  girders  for 
tarrying  the  rails  rest  at  the  ends  on  the  culvert  walls  and 
lor  the  whole  length  on  the  edges  of  the  slabs.  The  slabs  are 
0  ft.  long  and  G  in.  thick,  reinforced  top  and  bottom  with  elec- 
trically welded  wire  cloth  having  a  2  in.  x  3  in.  mesh  of  Nos. 
0  and  5  wire.  Between  the  rails  the  slabs  are  2  ft.  1%  in.  wide 
and  the  same  width  of  slab  is  placed  against  the  outside  on 
each  side  of  the  track.  In  the  standard  design  a  curb  is  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  outer  rail  and  a  slab  3  ft.  \\'-i  in.  wide 
is  used  on  the  inside  when  the  line  is  double  tracked.  On 
paved  streets  the  curb  is  omitted  and  the  rail  is  dropped  in 
an  ingenious  manner  to  bring  the  head  flush  with  the  top  of 
the  slab,  which  is  even  with  the  surface  of  the  pavement.    The 


Plan  of  Cu/verf 
Half   Plan   and  Sections  of   Standard   Culvert. 

space  on  each  side  of  the  rail  in  the  trough  girder  is  filled  with 
an  asphaltic  concrete.  This  may  be  readily  removed  if  required 
and  at  the  same  time  is  preserved  from  rust,  while  there  is  no 
space  for  dirt  to  collect.  The  construction  seems  well  calcu- 
lated to  secure  a  good  piece  of  work  at  reasonable  cost  as  it  is 
standardized  and  simple. 
The  bills  of  material,  for  one  track,  are  as  follows : 

STANDARD    CULVERT. 

Concrete  deck  for  one  track: 
10  wire   sheets. 
IM  cu.  yds.  1:1:2  concrete. 
1  piece  cedar  4  in.  x  12  in.  x  6  ft.  for  blocks. 


Section    of    Special    Girder. 


2  6>4  in.  X  IJin.  plates.  C  ft.  long 

4  0  in.  X  3}^  in.  X  K-i"-  angles,  9  in.  long. 

SPECIAL    CULVERT. 

'fi  /'.  lyi  in.  wide  concrete  deck  for  one  track: 
10  wire  sheets. 
2  cu.  yds.  1:1:2  concrete. 

1  piece  cedar,  4  in.  x  12  in.  x  6  ft.  for  blocks. 
Add  to  above  material  for  each  additional  track: 
10  wire  sheets 
1?^   cu.  yds.  1:1:2  concrete 

1  piece  cedar,  4  in.  x  12  in.  x  6  ft.  long. 

2  girders. 

8  cast-iron    rail   clips. 
18  connection  bolts  for  rail  clips. 
8  anchor  bolts,   1   in.   diameter,  split   end   with   wedge,    hexagonal   nut, 

3-in.  thread. 
8   ^in.  X    J^-in  bars,  2  in.   long. 
Material  for  one  girder: 

2  6  in.  X  8 !4  in.  X  Yi-'m.  Z-bars,  6  ft.  long. 

2  ZYi  in.  X  J^in.  plates,  6  ft.  long. 

1  6^  in.  X  y^-in.  plates,  6  ft.  long. 

1  8  in.  X   H-'n.  plate,  6  ft.  long, 

4  6  in.  X  4  in.  x  J4-in.  angles,  9  in.  long. 


GENERAL    NOTES. 

Plates  and  shapes:    Open-hearth  structural  steel. 
Rivets:    Rivet  steel,  K-'n.  diameter. 
Co  '  .      - 

to  2  par 
Kail 

The  drawings  were  given  to  us  by  W.  H.  Finley,  assistant 
chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  who  writes : 


CIS:     ivivcc  sieei,  ^4-in.  aiameier. 

nposition  of  concrete  in  deck  to  be  1  part  of  cement  to  1  part  of  sand 

arts  of  torpedo  gravel. 

I  joint  to  be  off  girder  in  every  case. 
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Sec  f ion  on  Cenfer  Line  of  Span. 
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Plan  of  Concrete  Slab. 
Standard    Culvert 


Top. 


"The  special  culvert  is  designed  to  span  the  gutters  where  we 
cross  public  streets.  The  conditions  specified  were  that  we 
should  give  a  4-ft.  clear  span  and  that  the  rail  should  not  project 
above  the  level  of  the  street.  Our  standard  plan  was  designed 
to  meet  conditions  where  we  require  track  drainage  that  cannot 
be  taken  care  of  by  ordinary  track  box.  This  frequently  occurs 
in  cuts  and  other  places.  In  fact,  it  is  intended  for  any  low, 
shallow  (jpening  where  height  does  not  permit  a  regular  con- 
struction. Various  schemes  have  been  developed  for  crossings 
of  this  sort,  such  as  three  rails  with  the  running  rail  between 
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the  two  reinforcing  rails,  etc.  In  other  designs,  by  putting  in 
reinforced  concrete  slabs,  we  avoid  the  open  pit  and  can  carry 
derailed  cars  without  danger  of  a  mix  up.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  rail  does  not  require  any  special  work,  and  that  the 
fastenings  are  so  arranged  that  the  section  men  can  readily  take 
out  and  replace  a  rail."  The  plans  were  made  in  the  office  of 
J    F.  Stern,  bridge  engineer  of  the  road. 


INTERNATIONAL    RAILWAY    CONGRESS. 


TOWN    TUNNEL    CONSTRUCTION. 

Several  interesting  reports  were  brought  up  on  tunnel  con- 
struction. The  subject  of  great  town  tunnels  in  Great  Britain 
had  been  entrusted  to  Francis  Fo.k,  who  gave  an  historical  sur- 
vey of  tunnel  construction  whicli  has  mainly  been  within  the 
London  area.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  existence  of  the 
great  bed  of  London  clay  which  had  enabled  the  construction 
of  the  deep  tube  electrical  railways  to  be  carried  out  without 
injury  or  disturbance  to  any  great  extent  of  the  property  on 
the  surface.  By  the  system  which  was  adopted  for  the  tube  rail- 
ways the  tunnels  had  been  placed  at  such  a  depth  that  not  only 
was  interference  with  the  innumerable  sewers,  water  and  gas 
pipes,  telegraph  and  telephone  cables  avoided,  but  the  water 
in  the  gravel  beds  was  not  encountered  except  at  the  stations. 
Mr.  Fox's  historical  survey  extended  back  to  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel of  Brunei,  from  which  he  noted  that  engineers  had  learned 
many  lessons,  the  troubles  which  arose  in  connection  with  its 
construction  having  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
placed  at  too  high  a  level.  Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  describe  in 
chronological  order  the  construction  of  the  Metropolitan  &  Dis- 
trict Railway  tunnels  and  the  first  tube  railway,  the  City  & 
South  London.  He  reminded  the  congress  that  the  Tower  Sub- 
way was  the  forerunner  of  all  tunnels  driven  by  circular  shields, 
one  of  the  assistant  engineers  having  been  James  G.  Greathead, 
whose  name  will  ever  be  identified  with  tubes  and  tube  tunnel- 
ing. It  was  usual,  he  pointed  out,  in  tube  tunneling  to  construct 
two  separate  tunnels,  a  practice  which  presented  many  ad- 
vantages, chief  among  which  was  the  fact  that  such  a  method 
was  cheaper,  owing  to  the  smaller  amount  of  excavation.  The 
other  tube  railways,  the  Waterloo  &  City,  the  Central  London, 
the  Great  Northern  &  City,  the  last  named  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  the  tunnels  were  constructed  of  sufficient  size  to  accom- 
modate the  rolling  stock  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  the 
lattr  tube  railways  constructed  by  the  Undergroimd  Electric 
Company  of  London  were  also  described.  Mr.  Fox  pointed  out 
that  the  Charing  Cross,  Euston  &  Hampstead,  with  a  length  of 
8  miles,  was  constructed  in  something  over  two  years  by  Price 
&  Reeves.  Mr.  Price  introduced  his  electrical  digger  for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  that  work  with  great  success,  and  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  in  the  air  of  the  tunnel  was  perceptible  when- 
ever the  electrical  excavator  was  at  work.  Other  tunnetls 
described  were  the  Mersey  Railway,  the  Glasgow  District  Subway 
and   that   of  the   Glasgow   Central    Railway. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  construction  in  con- 
gested districts  in  London  of  shallow  railways  such  as  had  been 
proposed  would  involve  such  enormous  cost  as  to  be  prohibitive, 
although  outside  congested  districts,  or  under  new  streets,  there 
was  little  doubt  that  shal'ow  subways  would  be  generally 
adopted.  An  important  reform  suggested  by  Mr.  Fox  with 
which  those  who  have  experience  of  the  long  underground  walks 
imposed  on  those  whn  use  the  tube  i.iilways  in  London  will  bo 
in  sympathy  is  fh:it  the  lifts  should  deliver  passengers  at  plat- 
form level  immediafciv  hetwrrn  the  up  and  down  rails.  On  the 
subject  of  the  vcntilatif)n  of  tube  railways,  while  ndiniltini;  that 
on  some  of  the  exi.sting  lines  there  were  deficiencies  in  this 
respect,  he  expressed  the  belief  that  if  laid  out  on  a  scientific 
basis  a  satisfactory  ventilation  system  could  he  introduced.  From 
purely  engineering  matter  Mr.  Fox  passed  on  to  deal  with  more 
controversial  points,  suggesting  that  in  consideration  of  the 
enormous  boon  they  had  proved  tn  the  public,  and  the  low  fares 
charged,   the  tube   and   other  suburban    railways   should   be  ex- 


empted from  local  rates  and  passenger  duty.  He  believed  that 
any  such  relief  would  contribute  to  the  public  welfare  by  en- 
couraging further  construction,  and  suggested  that  municipal 
assistance  for  raising  capital  should  be  authorized.  The  opinion 
was  also  expressed  by  this  reporter  that  omnibus  and  motor 
traffic  should  be  called  on  to  contribute  towards  the  construction 
and  upkeep  of  roads  in  order  that  the  competition  between  them 
and  tube  railways  should  be  placed  on  a  fair  basis. 

The  subject  of  tunnels  under  large  cities  other  than  London 
was  reported  on  by  M.  Canat,  chief  engineer  of  the  Paris,  Lyons 
&  Mediterranean.  There  were,  he  pointed  out,  few  instances  of 
such  tunnels  in  the  case  of  main  lines  of  railway  in  Europe, 
although  in  America  they  were  more  common.  When  such 
tunnels  were  constructed  they  were  of  two  types,  the  ordinar> 
tunnel  with  metal  roof,  examples  of  which  were  to  be  found  at 
Budapest,  at  Berlin,  at  Boston,  at  Philadelphia  and  in  the  New 
York  subway;  and  the  arched  tunnel,  the  latter  the  method 
adopted  on  important  main  lines,  such  as  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Peinisylvania  Railroad  at  New  York,  the  Sceaux 
line  and  the  Austerlitz  line  at  Paris,  and  elsewhere.  The  shield 
method  had  been  tried  for  such  tunnels,  but  the  difficulties  were 
so  great  that  that  method  of  construction  had  to  be  given  up. 
In  the  construction  of  the  Paris  tunnels  innumerable  obstacles 
were  met  with,  quicksand  being  encountered,  while  another  diffi- 
culty peculiar  to  the  Paris  subsoil  was  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  old  quarries.  A  remarkable  feature  about  the  building  of 
arched  stations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Paris  Metropolitain  line, 
was  that  even  where  the  tunnel  was  at  a  great  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  there  was  no  hesitation  to  have  a 
\ery  flat  arch,  even  with  a  span  of  46  ft.,  and  the  Orleans  Rail- 
way had  even  constructed  such  a  flat  arch,  having  a  span  of  66 
ft.  3  in.,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Quai  D'Orsay  station.  Special 
works  were  found  in  the  tunnel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
which  formed  the  approach  to  the  central  Manhattan  station. 
With  regard  to  crossings,  the  most  remarkable  work  of  the 
kind  that  had  been  carried  out  was  that  under  the  Place  de 
I'Opera  of  the  Paris  Metropolitain,  where  there  were  three 
tunnels,  one  over  the  other.  M.  Canat  said  it  had  been  difficult 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  net  cost  of  town  tunnels,  but  at 
Budapest  the  cost,  including  superstructure  and  electric  installa- 
tion, had  been  $265  a  yard,  whi'e  at  Berlin  the  average  cost  of 
the  tunnel  alone  had  been  $495  a  yard,  and  the  Vincennes — Porte- 
Maillot  had  cost  $4<X)  a  yard.  The  ventilation  of  town  tunnels 
was  a  very  complex  problem.  A  commission  appointed  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  the  subject  under  investigation 
at  the  present  time.  The  solution  at  present  adopted  in  Paris 
consisted  in  providing  large  ventilated  openings  up  to  500  square 
ft.  wherever  possible,  only  using  fans  if  the  openings  were  too 
small  or  too  far  apart.  That  mixed  solution  had  given  appre- 
ciable,  if  incomplete,  results. 

ALPINE   TUNNELS. 

This  subject  was  reported  on  by  F.  Hennings,  of  the  Ziirich 
Polytechnic  School,  who  described  the  Jungfrau  line  tunnel,  the 
Ricken  tunnel,  the  Loetschberg,  the  Karawanken  and  the  Sim- 
p!on  tunnel.  Opportunities  for  visiting  the  works  of  the  Loetsch- 
berg tunnel,  giving  direct  communication  between  Berne  and  the 
Siniplon,  had  been  afforded  delegates  while  in  Berne,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  took  advantage  of  the  invitation.  It  will  be 
retnembcred  that  the  tunnel  is  a  double  track  tunnel,  and  that 
trouble  has  been  experienced  with  water  bearing  sands  and 
gravels,  with  the  result  that  the  tunnel  had  to  be  diverted,  add- 
ing 805  yards  to  the  length  of  tunnel  to  be  driven.  In  the  case 
of  the  Jungfrau  line  tunnel,  which  was  also  visited  by  delegates, 
this  has  been  opened  for  traffic  for  some  time  past  to  F.ismcer, 
which  is  10,;U)8  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
timnel  from  Fisnieer  station  to  the  Jungfraujoch,  11,.T.'W  ft.  above 
sea  level,  is  now  in  progress,  'i'he  tunnel  will  be  finally  con- 
tiruied  from  the  Jtmgfraujoch  to  the  Jinigfrau  station,  which 
will  be  the  fermimis  of  the  line.  That  station  will  be 
13,4S2  ft.  above  sea  level.  From  thence  a  lift  240  ft.  In 
height  will  convey  passengers  to  the  sunnnit  of  tlie  mountain. 
It    was   pointed    out    that    the   tunnel   was    remarkable,   not   only 
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i>ii  iu'ronni  of  its  ^ri;il  i-Ifva(i<>n,  but  fur  tin-  sin  p  ^i.nU-  uv.  i 
two  milrs  of  titiiiii'l,  nidiiiK  ;it  tlir  prrsciil  Irriniiial  xlalion,  V.i\- 
iiifcr,  bciiirf  oil  a  gradii-nt  of  2.^  per  cent.  The  section  of  tunnel 
MOW  bciiiK  driven,  "JMi  miles  in  length,  will  have  a  Kmdient  of 
(ill  per  cent.,  anil  the  final  section  to  the  JiniKfr.in  station  will 
lie  2'>  per  cent.  The  difficnllies  in  coniieilinn  with  the  dcfiricncy 
of  water  and  the  Kr.idient  prevented  the  Rrandl  hydraulic  drills 
from  being  used.  I'p  to  fusnu'cr  station  electric  percussion 
drills  of  the  .Siemeiis-Schuekert  type  had  been  employed,  but  in 
the  section  ;d)ove  I-'ismeer  station  the  work  was  being  rarrie<l 
out  with  Ingersoll  compressed  air  drills,  with  which  the  monthly 
.idvance  was  115  yards,  com|)ared  with  85  yards  on  the  F-igcr- 
wand-F.ismeer  section  with  the  electric  drills.  The  Jungfrau  is 
a  narrow-gaRc  tunnel,  11  ft.  9'Ki  in.  wide  and  \^  ft.  11 A  in.  high. 
The  total  length  to  the  JuiiRfraujoch  will  be  four  and  a  half 
miles,  and  there  will  be  the  further  section  thence  to  the  sum- 
mit station.  Tunnel  ventilation  during  operation  was  also  dis- 
cussed by  this  reporter.  Mr.  Hennings,  in  an  interesting  resume, 
stated  that  the  system  which  had  been  found  to  give  the  best 
results  was  that  of  Saccardo.  The  reporter  recommended  the 
double-track  system  of  construction  in  the  case  of  long  Alpine 
tunnels,  the  use  of  a  top  cut  instead  of  a  separate  top  heading, 
and  where  high  rock  temperatures,  or  great  pressures,  or  much 
water  were  expected,  he  advised  the  construction  of  an  under- 
heading  as  a  satisfactory  system.  It  was  also  desirable,  he 
thought,  that  e.xperiments  should  be  made  with  armored  con- 
crete blocks  to  determine  their  suitability  for  tunnel  lining.  The 
cost  of  .'\lpine  tunnels  was  difficult  to  determine,  but  the  con- 
tract price  of  the  double-track  Loetschberg  was  to  be  $110  a 
yard.  The  mean  cost  of  the  south  side  of  the  Karawanken  tun- 
nel was  $1,010  a  yard,  while  the  cost  of  the  diflficult  pressure 
sections  of  the  St.  Gothard  and  the  Simplon  tunnels  was  esti- 
mated at  over  $4, .MO  a  yard.  The  cost  of  operation  was  a  most 
important  point  in  connection  with  Alpine  tunnels,  and  another 
important  detail  was  the  upkeep  of  the  track.  The  quick  wear 
of  the  rails  and  plates  in  the  Simplon  tunnel  was  a  quite  unex- 
pected phenomenon  and  had  not  yet  been  explained.  In  the  St. 
Gothard  tunnel  during  the  years  1900-1907  the  upkeep  of  the 
track  cost  $.395  a  mile  per  year,  or  twice  as  much  as  in  the  open 
country. 

M.  Canat  reported  on  tunnels  in  mountainous  countries  out- 
side the  Alps.  Many  tunnels  were  described  in  this  report.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  was  stated,  most  of  these  long  tunnels  were 
straight  in  plan,  and  a  typical  cross  section  had  a  width  of 
between  26  and  27  ft.,  with  a  height  of  about  19  ft.  8  in.  above 
rail  in  the  case  of  double-track  tunnels  and  a  width  of  16  ft. 
5  in.  for  single-track  tunnels.  In  the  case  of  tunnels  of  medium 
length  the  top  heading  system  was  frequently  employed,  but  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  there  were  few  instances  of  such  con- 
struction. At  the  same  time,  top  heading  working  had  economy 
in  its  favor.  For  very  long  tunnels,  however,  bottom  heading 
working  was  to  be  recommended.  With  regard  to  machine  drill- 
ing, the  Brandt  drill  was  unique  of  its  kind,  but  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  establishing  its  superiority.  Compressed  air  drills 
were  of  many  types,  and  they  all  worked  well  and  gave  good 
results.  Electric  drills  had  now  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
I  stage.  Many  statistics  were  also  submitted  as  to  the  ventilation 
of  tunnels  in  operation,  and  this  reporter  confirmed  the  state- 
ment made  elsewhere  that  the  Saccardo  system  had  proved 
satisfactory,  but  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  comparatively 
high  in  cost  of  operation. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IX    LOC0^t0TIVE    BOILERS. 

Nine  reports  w-ere  presented  on  this  important  subject.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  interest  of  the  discussion  turned  on  the  econ- 
omies which  have  followed  the  adoption  of  superheatin;;  in  loco- 
motive work.  It  was  shown,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  George  Hughes  before  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  recently,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  and  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany, other  British  companies  were  now  carrying  out  tests  of 
the  economy  of  superheaters,  notably  the  London,  Brighton  & 
South  Coast  Railway.     It  is  common  knowledge  that  on  the 


(  unlnirni    ll.r    majority    of    railway    adnnnistratioris    have    \)fn 
or  arc  trying  supcrhraled  strani  on  locomotives. 

M.  DasscMC  hrought  before  the  Congress  some  interesting 
fuurcH  on  his  report  for  France,  Belgium.  Italy,  Spain  and 
Porlugal.  lie  pointed  out  that  the  economies  of  fuel  and  of 
water  were  in  direct  ratio  with  the  amoimt  of  superheat,  being 
greatest  when  the  locomotive  did  considerable,  and  above  all, 
continuous  work.  In  trials  carried  out  on  the  Belgian  lines  the 
realized  economies  had  reached  2(i.M  per  cent,  of  coal  and  2«.67 
per  cent,  of  water,  but  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact,  now 
generally  recognized,  that  the  saving  only  began  to  be  appre- 
ciable with  from  80  to  108  deg.  Fahr.  of  superheat.  In  service 
as  well  as  in  test  runs  the  economy  of  superheating  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  Single-expansion  superheated  steam  loco- 
motives could,  it  was  claimed,  show  an  economy  of  coal  of  up  to 
18.20  and  even  22  per  cent,  as  compared  with  similar  saturated 
steam  locomotives  which  had  done  the  same  work.  It  was  shown 
that  a  temperature  of  608  deg.  Fahr.  was,  in  the  case  of  single- 
expansion  locomotives,  the  best  from  the  point  of  view  of  effi- 
ciency and  the  proper  preservation  of  the  different  parts.  By 
equipping  a  compound  locomotive  with  a  superheater,  its  effi- 
ciency was  increased,  the  four-cylinder  express  compounds  of 
the  former  French  Western  Railway  being  from  13  to  14  per 
cent,  more  economical  than  similar  compounds  using  saturated 
steam.  Moreover,  superheating  made  it  possible,  in  the  case  of 
compounds,  to  effect  economies  of  coal  which  were  found  on  the 
Belgian  State  Railway,  and  7.3  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  trials  made 
on  the  Italian  State  Railway,  also  with  express  locomotives— 
both  figures  being  per  indicated  horsepower.  As  superheating 
was  more  economica!  the  lower  the  initial  pressure  of  the  steam, 
it  was  not,  as  a  rule,  advisable  to  have  a  high  pressure  in  the 
boiler.  The  great  cost  of  upkeep  of  boilers  working  at  high 
pressures  was  thus  avoided. 

G.  Noltein,  the  reporter  for  Russia,  produced  more  confirma- 
tory evidence  as  to  the  gain  following  superheating.  He  said 
that,  when  properly  managed,  the  superheated  steam  locomo- 
tives consumed,  as  a  rule,  1-5  to  .30  per  cent,  less  water  and  8  to 
20  per  cent,  less  coal  than  saturated  steam  locomotives  for  an 
equal  amount  of  power.  The  small  additional  cost  of  lubrication 
was  held  to  be  comparatively  unimportant.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  improvement  of  the  parts  in  contact  with  the  superheated 
steam  was  continually  progressing.  The  Stumpf  valve  gear 
would  probably  make  superheated  steam  working  still  more 
economical,  and  it  was  consequently  advisable  to  try  and  adapt 
it  as  perfectly  as  possible  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  locomo- 
tive service.  Moderate  superheating  had  proved  unsatisfactory, 
even  in  the  case  of  compounds.  It  was  desirable  to  attain  high 
temperatures — up  to  662  Fahr. — in  the  valve  chest.  Loss  through 
superheated  exhaust  steam  was  hardly  to  be  feared.  The  best 
steam  pressure  for  superheated  steam  working  appeared  to  be 
about  170  lbs.  per  square  inch.  With  proper  treatment,  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  superheated  steam  locomotive  was  not 
higher  than  that  of  the  saturated  steam  locomotive.  In  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Switzerland  and  northern  Europe  superheatd 
steam  is  now  being  used  on  a  larger  scale.  The  reporter  stated 
that  the  W.  Schmidt  smoke-tube  superheater,  which  was  gen- 
erally preferred,  seemed  at  present  the  most  suitable  system  for 
producing  superheated  steam.  The  superheaters  of  the  Pielock 
and  Clench-Golsdorf  designs  had  at  present  only  received  limited 
applications,  but  as  they  were  cheap  and  easy  to  build  and  look 
after,  they  seemed  useful  in  cases  in  which  one  was  content  with 
steam  having  a  temperature  of  518  to  554  deg.  Fahr.  Super- 
heated steam  compound  locomotives  with  four  cylinders  are  now 
frequently  used,  and  progress  in  this  direction  seems  to  promise 
good  results. 

In  .\merica,  with  one  exception,  those  roads  which  have 
equipped  engines  with  superheating  appliances  have  done  so  as 
an  experiment  only.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  adopted  super- 
heating extensively  and  has  at  the  present  time  about  475  such 
engines  in  service.  The  engines  with  the  Schmidt  smoke-tube 
superheaters  are  entirely  successful,  and  during  their  first  six 
months'  service   showed  a  saving  of   18  per  cent,  in   fuel  com- 
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pared  to  compound  consolidation  engines  of  a  similar,  though 
slightly  smaller,  type  which  had  been  constructed  two  years 
previously.  The  results  obtained  have  been,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory.  Figures  derived  from  extensive  service 
on  all  sections  of  the  road,  and  based  on  the  total  quantity  of 
fuel  delivered  to  the  engines,  have  shown  an  economy  in  fuel 
of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  passenger  service.  A  noticeable 
difference  between  simple  engines  using  superheated  steam  and 
two-cylinder  compound  engines  using  saturated  steam  is  in  the 
greater  flexibility  of  the  simple  engine.  The  general  ex- 
perience in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  therefore,  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  superheated  steam  may  be  summarized  by  the 
statement  that  a  substantial  economy  in  coal  has  been  effected ; 
that  on  account  of  conditions  this  economy  is  not  as  great  in 
freight  service  as  in  passenger  service,  and  that  in  the  latter  a 
considerable  benefit  is  obtained  from  the  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the   engine. 

PERISHABLE    FREIGHT. 

The  reports  under  this  title  elicited  a  long  discussion.  J.  M. 
Culp,  Southern  Railway,  who  reported  for  English-speaking 
countries,  dealt  with  the  matter  from  both  aspects.  His  main 
argument  was  that  as  the  commodities  forming  the  list  of  perish- 
ables are  disinguished  by  the  fact  that  practically  the  entire  list 
contributes  to  the  support,  or  amelioration,  of  human  life,  it  was 
of  the  very  highest  importance  that  this  particular  form  of 
traffic  should  be  delivered  to  consumer  with  the  least  possible 
deterioration.  A  disposition  to  full  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  producer  must,  however,  be  assumed  and  relied  on.  Mr. 
Culp  said  experience  had  proved  the  adequacy  and  success  of 
the  American  car.  He  pointed  out  that  the  present  types  of  cars 
had  been  evolved  from  experiments,  beginning  with  the  refrig- 
erator car  patented  by  William  Davis,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1868. 
That  car  was  built  primarily  for  the  transportation  of  fish.  No 
improvement  effected  by  carriers — not  excluding  quicker  sched- 
ules— had  produced  such  economic  results  as  the  refrigerator 
car.  The  present  fresh  meat,  fruit  and  vegetable  industries,  rep- 
resented in  America  by  millions  of  dollars  of  investment  and 
affecting  thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory,  were  almost 
entirely  the  product  of  this.  The  production  and  distribution 
of  fresh  meats  had  evolved  during  the  past  30  years  from 
strictly  local  distribution  to  a  national  wealth  reaching  into  the 
millions;  the  traffic  from  fruit  and  vegetable-growing  districts 
had  brought  wealth  to  wide  areas  and  thousands  of  individuals. 

In  England  conditions  greatly  modified  the  necessity  for  special- 
izing the  handling  of  perishable  freight.  Although  each  man- 
agement reported  that  perishables  originated  to  some  extent  on 
their  lines,  the  need  for  special  facilities  appeared  mainly  in 
connection  with  imports.  English  railway  managements  relied 
mainly  on  rapid  transit  for  the  successful  handling  of  perishable 
traffic. 

The  management  of  Indian  railways  unquestionably  felt  that 
with  the  present  demands  their  traffic  in  perishables  did  not 
require  the  use  of  other  than  ventilated  vans  or  wagons  handled 
in  passenger  train  schedules — a  conclusion  which  Mr.  Culp  as- 
sumed to  be  sound.  From  demonstrated  results  in  other 
sections  of  the  civilized  world  there  might  be  found  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  Indian  railways  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  traffic 
a  fertile  opportunity  not  only  for  increasing  their  own  revenues 
but  for  stimulating  the  production  of  a  variety  of  food  products, 
lessening  the  disastrous  effects  resulting  from  the  occasional 
failure   of   any   one   of  the   crops   now   grown. 

The  Australian  situation  was  unique  by  reason  of  the  en- 
couragement being  given  by  the  government  through  the  pro- 
vision of  cold  storage  depots,  which,  together  with  the  provisions 
already  made  by  the  carrier,  presaged  a  large  growth  nf  traffic 
in   that  territory. 

Richard  rHoch,  of  the  Orleans  Railway,  who  reported  for  all 
countries  except  those  using  the  English  language,  treated  his 
subject  with  great  thoroughness.  Mr.  Bloch  found  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  these  traffics  were  growing  rapidly  in  consequence 
of  more  general  prosperity,  in  crease  in  wealth  and  in  popula- 
tion and  greater  and   greater  facilities  given  by  the  administra- 


tions. This  progress  was  especially  striking  in  the  case  of 
produce,  such  as  fruit  and  vegetables,  where  the  different  coun- 
tries in  a  way  supplement  each  other. 

Mr.  Bloch  dealt  with  the  work  of  the  International  Clearing 
House  established  at  Brussels,  which  liquidates  all  the  accounts 
concerning  the  joint  through  traffic  of  England.  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy.  The 
continuity  of  the  growth  of  this  traffic  showed  clearly  that  the 
saturation  point  of  the  international  market  was  far  from  being 
reached,  and  that  there  was  still  room,  and  ample  room,  for  all 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  exporting  countries.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  was  thus  not  a  question  of  a  fight  of  ejection  be- 
tween these  different  countries;  far  from  opposing  each  other, 
the  progress  of  the  one  would  contribute  toward  helping  the 
progress  of  the  other.  This  was  shown  by  the  instance  of  the 
German  market,  where  the  new  and  growing  intervention  of 
French  trade  did  not  hinder  the  continuous  increase'  of  imports 
from  Italy.  Rather  must  it  be  a  strife  of  emulation,  in  which, 
besides  the  qualities  peculiar  to  the  producers,  success  would 
depend  less  on  the  rate  charged  for  the  carriage  than  on  the  care 
devoted   to  it. 


SEMAPHORE    BLADE    PAINT.* 


BY  ROBERT  JOB-t 

In  painting  semaphore  blades  the  common  practice  some  years 
ago  was  to  use  the  so-called  English  or  Chinese  vermilion,  the 
red  sulphide  of  mercury.  This  pigment  was  mixed  or  ground 
with  linseed  oil,  and,  while  the  paint  was  fresh,  the  coating 
gave  a  brilliant  and  striking  signal.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  on  exposure  to  light  and  sulphur  fumes  a  gradual  darken- 
ing took  place,  due  to  the  chemical  reduction  of  the  pigment  or 
the  formation  of  the  black  sulphide. 

Under  favorable  conditions  a  fair  life  was  obtained,  but  in 
unfavorable  surroundings,  darkening  or  blackening  took  place 
rapidly,  and  repainting  became  necessary  after  relatively  short 
exposure.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  price  of  the  material  was  ex- 
tremely high  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  durability  ob- 
tained. Owing  to  these  reasons,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  a  substitute  equally  brilliant  at  the  outset,  but  having 
the  advantages  of  greater  serviceability,  with  lower  initial  cost 
Experiment  was  made  with  various  inorganic  pigments,  such  as 
American  vermilion  (basic  lead  chromate),  mineral  orange,  and 
other  substances,  but  they  were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  in 
one  characteristic  or  another,  and  did  not  have  the  requisite 
brightness  of  color  or  else  did  not  retain  the  color  satisfactorily 
on  exposure. 

The  field  of  organic  reds  had  been  largely  developed  and 
thorough  trials  were  made  of  a  number  which  appeared  promis- 
ing. It  was  found,  as  a  result  of  these  service  tests,  that  many 
of  these  reds,  such  as  eosine,  were  extremely  fugitive  and 
faded  very  rapidly  on  exposure ;  others  gave  fairly  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  para  diazo  reds  were  the  most  permanent 
and  generally  satisfactory  and  retained  their  brightness  for  con- 
siderable periods  of  time,  even  under  unfavorable  surroundings. 
The  shade  of  this  red  was  not  as  bright  and  striking  as  de- 
sired, though  it  was  improved  by  the  addition  of  mineral  orange 
(PbaO,).  The  latter  material,  when  present  in  any  con- 
siderable proportion,  caused  blackening,  due  to  formation  of 
lead  sulphide,  hut  good  results  were  obtained  when  the  pro- 
portion of  mineral  orange  did  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  Other 
dinzatized  and  developed  aniline  reds  have  recently  been  brought 
out,  and  exposure  tests  of  these  are  now  under  way.  The  para 
diazo  red  was  precipitated  upon  various  bases,  but  in  service 
tests  barium  sulphate  was  found  the  most  satisfactory.  Paints 
prepared  with  varying  proportions  of  para  diazo  red  precipi- 
tated upon  barium  sulphate  were  tested  carefully  by  exposure 
and  it  was  found  desirable  to  have  present  not  less  than  20 
per  cent,  of  the  red  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  degree  of  per- 
mnnetu-y  with  little  evidence  of   fading  after  a  year's  service. 

•From  a  pnprr  prfsrntcd  before  the  American  Society  for  Teiting  Mate- 
rial!,   June    80. 

t  Director  of   laboralorlei,  Milton  Heriey  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Q"*- 


#hop  4^ccUon. 


Tlll'.lir.st  pri/c  (It  $:i(l  III  llic  nIioi.  kiiikt^^ompitilKui,  alii.li  .  |..sc.l 
Juno  l.\  liiis  lu'tii  aw.iidcd  lo  C.  J.  Crowli-y,  incii-work  m- 
spcitor  at  llu'  Wist  l!iirlinKtoii  (Imva)  shopsof  tin- CliiiaKo.  Hur- 
liiiKton  &  Uuiiicy.  Ilii-  wimuT  ot  the  second  pri/t  of  $-.V>  is  E.  G. 
(iruss, master  nieelianic  of  tlie  Central  of  GeoPKia,  at  L'ohnnbiis.tia. 
light  other  collections  of  kinks  were  entered  in  the  coinpetition, 
all  of  them  good,  and  some  of  which  follow  the  prize  winners 
closely,  so  closely,  in  fact,  that  the  awarding  of  the  prizes  proved 
a  most  dilVicidl  task.  Of  the  ten  collections,  one  was  made  up 
entirely  of  engine  house  kinks  and  another  of  car  repair  kinks. 
.\ll  of  the  kinks  will  be  puidished  in  the  September  Shop  Num- 
ber. The  names  of  the  competitors,  other  than  the  prize  win- 
ners, with  no  attempt  to  arrange  in  the  order  of  merit  of  the 
collections  are:  William  G.  Reyer,  general  foreman  of  the  Nash- 
\ille,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  Tcnn. ;  John  V.  Le 
Compte,  assistant  foreman,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Mt.  Clare  shops, 
r.altimore,  Md. ;  K.  J.  Lamcool,  special  apprentice,  Chicago,  In- 
dianapolis &  Louisville,  La  Fayette,  Ind.;  A.  S.  Willard,  foreTiian, 
Norfolk  &  Western,  Crewe,  Va.;  C.  J.  Drury,  general  round- 
house foreman,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mex.;  Guy  A.  Adams,  foreman  freight  car  shops,  Boston  & 
Maine,  Concord,  N.  H.;  James  Stevenson,  foreman,  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Olean,  N.  Y.;  and  S.  S.  Lightfoot,  bonus  dem- 
onstrator. .\tchisoii,  1  opeka  &  Santa  Fe.  San  Bernandino,  Cal. 


AV/  F  announce  an  engine  house  kink  cunipetition  to  close  Sep- 
''»  tember  15,  1910.  A  first  prize  of  $35  will  be  given  for 
the  best  collection  of  two  kinks,,  and  a  second  prize  of  $20  for 
the  next  best  collection.  More  than  two  kinks  may  be  sub- 
mitted, but  the  judges  will  base  their  decision  on  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  best  two  in  each  collection.  Contributions 
that  are  used  for  publication,  but  are  not  awarded  prizes,  will 
be  paid  for  at  our  regular  space  rates.  Nowhere  are  time  and 
labor  saving  devices  of  greater  value  than  in  an  engine  house, 
and  this  is  especially  true  during  times  of  heavy  traffic,  when 
every  minute  saved  in  getting  an  engine  ready  for  service  means 
dollars  in  the  treasury.  Kinks  may  be  found  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  in  every  engine  house,  but  their  use  has  often  become 
so  common  that  their  value,  as  compared  to  methods  used  else- 
where, is  overlooked  or  forgotten.  A  master  mechanic  remarked 
some  time  ago  that  if  the  kinks  used  in  all  the  engine  houses 
could  be  collected  and  the  more  important  ones  placed  in  gen- 
eral use,  the  effect  on  improved  engine  house  efficiency  and  out- 
put would  be  stupendous.  W'on't  you  help  to  make  the  results  of 
this  competition  as  valuable  and  effective  as  possible  by  contrib- 
uting your  mite?  No  great  effort  wil!  be  necessary  on  your  part. 
Send  us  blueprints,  sketches  or  photographs  of  the  kinks  and 
describe  their  construction,  use  and  advantages  in  a  simple  way, 
being  careful  to  make  the  descriptions  as  complete  as  possible. 
Possibly  you  have  time  or  labor-saving  methods  or  practices 
which  do  not  require  illustration.  If  so,  don't  hesitate  to  send 
them  to  us.  If  you  have  only  one  kink  which  you  consider  of 
value,  send  it  in  and  if  acceptable  it  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regu- 
lar rates. 


rr^H'R  other  competitions,  in  addition  to  the  enginehouse  kink 
^  competition  announced  above,  will  be  held  within  the  next 
five  months.  The  one  to  close  October  15  will  be  on  "The  Care 
and  Selection  of  Machine  Tools  and  Shop  Equipment."'  The  sub- 
ject has  purposely  been  made  as  broad  as  possible  in  order  that 
all  of  our  Shop  Section  readers  may  be  able  to  participate.  For 
instance,  the  above  title  need  not  be  used  as  the  subject  or  title 
of  the   article   submitted.     It  may   be  on   such   subjects   as   the 


litre  of  beltinn.  the  care  of  pneumatic  tooK,  the  upkeep  of 
machine  tooU,  the  care  of  small  tools  or  their  abuse,  the  care 
of  tools  in  a  roundhouse  or  car  repair  yarfl,  how  a  foreman 
should  ^o  about  selecting  the  proper  machine  tools  to  recom- 
mend for  use  in  his  shop,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  sub- 
jects which  come  under  the  ;?encral  title  suggested.  Prizes  of 
$'16  and  .fJO  will  be  given  for  the  two  best  articles;  such  others 
.IS  arc  accepted  for  publication  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular 
rates.  The  articles  should  contain  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  words. 

The  competition  to  close  November  15  will  be  on  car  repair 
kinks.  The  same  conditions  will  apply  as  for  the  competition 
on  enginehouse  kinks,  announced  above.  Any  kink  uscfl  in  car 
repair  shops  or  yards  for  either  freight  or  passenger  cars  or 
at  the  terminals  in  connection  with  the  cleaning  or  repair  of  car 
ccpiipnient  may  be  included.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
readers  in  the  car  department,  but  comparatively  few  car  repair 
kinks  have  been  brought  out  by  the  general  shop  kink  competi- 
tions, although  several  were  submitted  in  the  competition 
which  closed  June  15.  The  three  articles  on  "Car  Repair  Shop 
Notes,"  in  the  May,  June  and  .'\ugust  Shop  Numbers,  show  that 
there  arc  many  labor  and  time-saving  devices  in  use  in  the  aver- 
age car  repair  shop  and  yard.  The  good  things  in  the  car  de- 
partment, as  in  the  engine  house,  do  not  appear  to  become  gen- 
erally recognized,  even  in  any  one  locality,  as  may  be  seen  bv 
looking  over  the  three  articles  above  mentioned.  The  thrct 
plants  considered  are  in  the  same  part  of  Buffalo  and  within  a 
mi!e  or  two  of  each  other,  and  yet  splendid  devices  were  found 
in  each  one  of  the  three,  which  could  have  been  used  to  advan- 
tage in  the  other  two  shops  or  yards,  and  yet  were  entirely  un- 
known to  their  foremen.  If  our  car  department  readers  all  over 
the  country,  and  outside  of  it,  for  that  matter,  will  co-operate 
with  us  in  bringing  to  general  knowledge  the  many  kinks  which 
they  have  found  of  value,  it  should  assist  them  greatly  in  giving 
a  better  account  of  the  forces  and  equipment  under  their  care. 

The  competition  to  close  December  15  will  relate  to  "Increas- 
ing Shop  Output"  and  the  same  general  conditions  will  govern 
as  for  the  competition  on  "Care  and  Selection  of  Machine  Tools 
and  Shop  Equipment."  As  in  the  case  of  the  remarkably  suc- 
cessful competition  on  "How  a  Foreman  Can  Promote  Shop 
Efficiency,"  held  last  spring,  the  new  competition  is  intended  to 
cover  a  larger  and  broader  field  than  that  covered  by  the  shop 
kink  competitions.  We  want  to  know  how  you  increased  tho 
output  of  your  shop  or  department  by  improving  the  organiza- 
tion, rearranging  the  equipment  or  handling  it  to  better  advan- 
tage. The  competition  should,  for  instance,  bring  nut  articles 
on  a  good  shop  schedule  and  the  result  of  its  installation,  a  stc- 
cessful  shop  dispatching  system,  the  arrangement  and  opera'ion 
of  a  first-class  bolt  manufacturing  plant,  the  best  flue  handling 
p'ant.  how  a  car  repair  yard  increased  its  output  by  better  meth- 
ods, how  a  better  system  of  organization  and  operation  was  in- 
strumental in  improving  the  conditions  at  an  engine  house,  or 
how  the  same  results  were  secured  with  the  same  equipment,  but 
smaller  labor  costs.  These  few  subjects  are  presented  merelv 
as  suggestions.  There  are  at  least  a  hundred  more  equally  as 
good. 

The  fifth  competition,  to  close  January  1-5,  will  be  on  shop 
kinks  and  will  include  any  kink  used  in  connection  with  the  re- 
pair and  maintenance  of  locomotives  or  cars  of  all  kinds.  It 
wi'I  be  governed  by  the  same  conditions  as  the  shop  kink  compe- 
titions which  have  been  held  recently.  The  prizes  wi'I  be  $.50  and 
$•25  for  the  best  two  collections  of  three  kinks.  More  may  be 
submitted,  but  the  award  will  be  based  on  what  the  judges  con- 
sider to  be  the  best  three  kinks  in  each  collection.  In  this,  as 
in  all  the  above  announced  competitions,  kinks  or  articles  which 
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do  not  win  a  prize,  but  are  accepted  for  publication,  will  be  paid 
for  at  our  regular  rates.  Contributions  may  be  entered  in  any 
of  these  competitions  at  any  time  between  this  and  the  closing 
date. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Shop  Number  of  the  Railway  Age  Gasette 
has  been  in  existence  less  than  a  year,  it  has  been  so 
cordially  and  enthusiastically  received  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  great  need  of  the  foremen  for  assistance  in  improving  the 
efficiency  of  their  departments  and  shops.  It  was  with  their 
needs  in  mind  that  the  competitions  outlined  above  were  drawn 
up.  Two  of  them,  the  engine  house  and  the  car  repair  kinks 
competitions  appeal  to  special  interests  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partment to  which  the  value  of  greater  efficiency  and  improved 
economy  is  of  prime  importance,  but  about  which  little  has 
been  published  which  appeals  to  or  has  proven  to  be  of  much 
interest  to  the  foremen  in  these  departments.  The  other  three 
competitions  should  appeal  to  our  Shop  Number  readers  gen- 
erally. The  subjects  are  carefully  worded  to  cover  a  broad 
field  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  foreman  of  any  de- 
partment, or  specializing  in  any  class  of  work,  will  be  enabled 
to  participate  in  any  one  or  all  three  of  them. 


THE  experimental  Mallet  articulated  compound  locomotive 
that  was  placed  in  service  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
some  time  ago,  and  which  is  described  in  another  part 
of  this  issue,  has  proven  so  successful  that  five  more 
of  the  same  type  are  being  built  at  the  Angus  shops 
of  that  company.  The  locomotive  was  designed  under 
the  direction  of  H.  H.  Vaughan,  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president,  and  differs  radically  from  other  locomotives  of  this 
type  on  .American  roads.  The  most  important  changes  are  in  the 
design  of  the  boiler  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cylinders.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  boiler  of  ordinary  design  would  have  the  capacity 
of  the  one  on  the  experimental  locomotive,  but  it  is,  of  course, 
not  wise  to  adopt  the  new  type  of  boiler  generally  until  it  can  be 
proved  superior  to  the  ordinary  type.  To  do  this  the  five  new 
engines  will  be  equipped  with  the  ordinary  type  of  boiler  and  a 
stroke  box  superheater,  and  their  performance  will  be  compared 
c.-irefully  with  that  of  the  first  locomotive.  Mr.  Evans'  paper 
was  written  several  months  ago,  and  since  that  time  the  experi- 
mental locomotive  has  handled  its  tonnage  satisfactorily  and  the 
iirrangement  of  its  cylinders  has  proved  entirely  successful.  Ex- 
tensive tests  of  the  locomotive  are  being  made,  the  results  of 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  shortly  be  available  for  publication. 


A  GENERAL  superintendent  who  has  been  studying  the  prob- 
■'*  lem  of  locomotive  fuel  economy  suggests  that  improve- 
nunt  can  best  be  made  by  securing  some  means  of  accurately 
weighing  and  charging  up  the  fuel  delivered  to  each  locomotive. 
Methods  of  doing  this,  which  are  fairly  accurate,  have  been  used 
on  a  number  of  roads  with  splendid  results.  The  more  or  less 
gencial  adoption  of  the  practice  of  pooling  locomotives  has,  how- 
ever, complicated  the  problem  considerably,  as  was  shown  by 
II.  n,  Vaughan,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  in  a  paper  which  he  recently  presented  at  the  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  -American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  In- 
stitution of  Mechanical  Engineers.  He  said:  "It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  fuel  consumed  by  an  engine  on  an  indi- 
vidual trip,  and  consequently  difficult  when  pooling  to  keep  any 
rocfird  of  the  amount  of  coal  used  by  different  men.  A  record 
m;iy  be  kept  by  engines,  but  it  is  then  impossible  to  locate  the 
responsibility  for  any  excessive  consumption.  The  practical  re- 
sult is  that  on  pooled  engines,  individual  fuel  records  arc  of 
comparatively  little  u.sc.  With  assigned  engines,  while  trip 
records  may  not  be  individually  accurate,  the  average  of  several 
consecutive  trips  soon  becomes  so,  as  the  variation  of  the 
nmouiit  of  coal  left  on  the  tender,  while  important  on  one,   is 

f  '•oiiiparafivrly  small  imjvirtance  on  a  number  of  trips.     There 


is  no  doubt  in  the  writer's  mind  that  individual  coal  records, 
whether  by  trip  or  by  period,  are  an  important  factor  in  obtain- 
ing economical  results  in  fuel  consumption,  both  from  men  and 
from  engines,  and  he  ascribes  the  good  results  that  have  been 
obtained  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  largely  to  the  careful  way  in 
which  the  records  have  been  watched." 


I N  speaking  on  the  tool  room  check  system  at  the  Railway 
*  Tool  Foremen's  convention,  O.  T.  Harroun,  tool  room  fore- 
nian  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  at  Bloomington,  111.,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  getting  the  higher  officials  to  view  the  tool 
room  in  the  light  of  a  shop  barometer,  rather  than  as  a  non- 
producer.  H.  W.  Jacobs,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Santa  Fe,  expressed  the  same  thought  in  a  little 
different  way  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  likened  it  to  the  ammu- 
nition for  an  army.  No  matter  how  well  the  army  may  be 
drilled  or  otherwise  equipped,  it  is  not  of  much  account  in  time 
of  battle  if  without  ammunition.  Progressive  shop  superintend- 
ents and  general  foremen  have  come  to  this  same  conclusion, 
and  the  tool  room  and  its  equipment  has  gradually  been  im- 
proved until  it  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  strategic  point  in 
planning  a  campaign  for  improved  shop  efficiency.  With  this 
development  the  tool  room  foreman  has  been  forced  to  a  higher 
plane  and  has  become  a  more  important  factor  in  shop  efficiency 
and  economy.  This  was  quite  noticeable  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  convention,  which  met  in 
Chicago  last  month.  Although  this  association  was  only  formed 
last  December  and  the  number  of  members  in  attendance  was 
not  very  large,  yet  the  papers  were  enthusiastically  and  care- 
fully discussed,  the  matter  of  higher  efficiency  and  greater 
economy  being  kept  always  in  the  foreground.  With  such  a 
start  this  association  promises  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself 
within  the  next  few  years. 


MECHANICAL  ARTICLES   DURING   JULY. 


For  the  benefit  of  Shop  Number  readers  who  may  wish  to 
look  up  mechanical  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gasette  since  the  Shop  Number  of  July  1,  the  following  outline 
of  such  articles  is  presented: 

Steel  in  Freight  Car  Construction.  By  C.  A.  Seley,  mechanical  engineer, 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  A  four-page  abstract  of  a  paper  presented 
before  the  Franklin  Institute,  tracing  the  development  of  the  use  of  the 
steel  frame  in  gondola  and  box  car  construction,  thus  utilizing  the  side 
framing  in  carrying  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  load.  Illustrated.  Rait- 
way  Aye  Gazette,  July  8.  page  84. 

New  Tank  Car.  Illustrated  description  of  a  new  type  of  tank  car,  de- 
signed by  the  Chicago  Steel  Car  Co.  Railway  Age  Gazette,  July  15, 
page  116, 

Co-operative  Engineering  Education.  By  Prof.  Herman  Schneider.  A 
paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education,  and  dealing  with  the  progress  made  in  the  co-opera- 
tive engineering  courses  at  the  I'niversity  of  Cincinnati.  The  students  spend 
alternate  weeks  in  the  schoolroom  and  the  workshops  of  Cincinnati,  princi- 
pally the  shops  of  the  machine  tool  builders.  Kailway  Age  Gazette.  July  l.'i, 
page  122. 

Tests  of  Self-Cleaning  Front  Ends.  .\  two-page  summary,  illustrated,  of 
several  series  of  tests  made  on  the  testing  plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road at  Altoona,  to  determine  the  best  front-end  arrangement  for  its  Atlau 
tic  type  pas.ienger  locomotives.     Railway  Age  Gazette,  July   15,  page  194. 

Steam  Turbine  Electric  I-ocomolivc.  Illustrated  description  of  the  Reid- 
Ramsey  turbine  electric  locomotive  built  by  the  North  British  Locomotive 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow.      Railway  Age  Gazette.  July  ii.  page  15'.'. 

Locomotive  and  (  ir  Shops  of  the  National  Transcontinental,  Winnipeg, 
Can.  A  general  (Irscriplion  of  this  new  shop  plant,  with  data  as  to  the 
vaiioiK  shops  and  their  arrangement,  lllustralrd.  Kailway  Age  Gozitlt. 
July  J2,  page   1.14. 

Chair  Car.  Illustrated  desiriplion  of  new  chair  car  for  the  Chicago,  Rur- 
linglon  &  Quincy.       Kailway  .Igr  Gazette,  July  88,  page  157. 

Pooling  Locomolivea.  Abstracts  of  papers  on  this  subject,  presented  be- 
fore the  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  /?iii7it'iiy  .Ige  Gazette,  July  19, 
page  183. 

rilty-Ton  Gondola  Car.  Illustrated  description  of  n  cur  with  a  ilerl  un- 
(lerframe  built  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ik  St.  Paul  at  its  West  Milwaukee 
shops.      Railway  Age  Gasette,  July  30.  page  184. 
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IMPROVED    FIREBOX    WITH    HOLLOW    ARCH    AND    COM- 
BUSTION   CHAMBER. 

IIV    1.    1-.    l.Al.Nl..^, 
Supcrintriidcnt  ol   Motive   I'ower,  Oiitral  <■(  CrorKia. 

Scvirjil  years'  experience  in  the  anthracite  district  oi  I'cnnnyl- 
\.mia  (.aiiscil  inc  to  become  (|iiite  familiar  with  the  romhiistion 
chamber  -hoili  the  original,  as  a|)i)lie(l  to  the  Woottcii  type  hrc- 
hox,  and  the  modifu-d  form,  as  used  to  sonic  cxient.  without  the 
brick  wall.  While  there  were  mechanical  objections  to  this 
device,  which  I  will  take  up  later,  there  is  no  (|uestion  but  that 
it  improved  combustion  and  proved  economical  in  the  burning 
of  fuel.  I'unher,  the  life  of  the  tubes  was  greatly  prolonged, 
and  in  no  case  during  their  life  did  they  give  as  much  trouble 
as  in  the  ordinary  type  of  boiler.  I  have  also  fcund,  from  two 
engines  of  exactly  the  same  type,  except  that  one  had  a  com- 
bustion chamber  and  the  other  had  not,  that  the  boiler  with  the 
combustion  chamber,  although  having  less  total  heating  surface, 
due  to  the  flue  heating  surface  cut  out  by  the  combustion  cham- 
ber, was  in  every  respect  the  better  steamer  of  the  two.  While 
the  combustion  chamber  boiler  has  less  total  feet  of  heating 
surface,  yet  the  additional  firebox  heating  surface  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber  is  of  so  much  more  value  as  to  ofTset  the  loss 
in  tube  heating  surface. 

The  Wootten  type  boiler  has  for  years  been  standard  on  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  it  is  well  justified  by  the  results 
obtained.     Other  roads  have  used  it  somewhat  in  a  more  or  less 


rrndrr  it  more  or  leu  objectionable,  in  the  first  place,  it  if 
almuii  impoRiiiblc  to  prevent  having  a  large  number  of  scams 
on  account  of  the  junction  of  the  different  plates  coming  at  the 
throat  of  the  combustion  chamber.  This  is  even  true  where  a 
single  plate  is  used  for  both  the  firebox  and  the  combustion 
chamber  by  welding  the  two  .sheets  together,  as  the  throat  sheet 
seams  arc  still  located  at  this  pomt  Where  the  brick  arch  i.s 
used  it  is  necessary,  about  once  a  week,  to  draw  the  fire  and 
allow  the  arch  to  cool  and  to  put  a  man  behind  it  to  shovel  out 
the  accunudalion  of  cinders  tf»  prevent  stopping  up  the  tubes. 
This,  of  course,  requires  considerable  time,  and  withdraws  the 
locomotive  from  service  while  the  work  is  being  done.  There 
is  also  an  objection  on  account  of  the  trouble  experienced  with 
cracked  sheets,  unless  the  mud  is  kept  from  accumulating  in  the 
water  space  underneath.  Where  water  that  is  high  in  solid 
matter,  either  mud  or  scale,  is  used,  this  matter  must  be  looked 
after  very  carefully. 

Knowing  the  desirable  features  of  the  combustion  chamber 
as  regards  saving  of  fuel,  diminution  of  smoke,  longer  life  of 
tubes  and  better  steaming  engine,  I  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
whole  matter  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  get  the  advantages 
of  the  design  in  question  and  eliminate  the  objections,  and  finally 
evolved  the  idea  of  building  a  boiler  with  an  abnormally  long 
firebox  and  partitioning  off  sufficient  space  at  the  front  end  by 
a  vertical  brick  wall  to  form  a  combustion  chamber,  thus  allow- 
ing the  use  of  an  ordinary  spark  hopper  in  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber for  the  withdrawal  of  sparks.     I   further  believed  that  the 
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Fig.   1 — Combustion  Chamber   and    Hollow   Arch   as   Applied    to  Engine  1014 


modified  form,  and  within  the  last  few  years  several  roads  have 
applied  it  to  engines  using  bituminous  coal.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  results  have  been  uniformly  success- 
ful. It  would  seem  that  in  such  types  of  locomotives  as  require 
extremely  long  tubes,  a  much  better  heating  surface  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  combustion  chamber  and  shortening 
the  tubes,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  mechanical  troubles 
due  to  long  tubes.  An  illustration  of  the  application  of  a  com- 
'"istion  chamber  may  be  found  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 

■l;iy  27,  1910,  in  the  boiler  of  the  Mallet  articulated  compound 

comotive  for  the  Delaware  &  Hudson.     Some  of  these  bitu- 

mous  burning  engines   with   combustion  chambers  have   brick 

rches  in  connection  with  them,  while  others  do  not  use  the 
arch.  The  non-use  of  the  brick  arch  seems  to  me  to  defeat  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  chamber  itself,  which  is  largely  based 
on  the  theory  that  to  properly  consume  the  unburned  gases  a 
sufficient  volume  of  air  must  be  mixed  with  them  before  their 
temperature  has  been  lowered  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
comparatively  cold  surface  of  the  tubes,  and  that  the  province 
of  the  combustion  chamber  is  to  allow  the  air  and  gases  to  mix 
in  proper  proportions  and  burn  in  the  combustion  chamber  be- 
fore entering  the  tubes. 

The  present  form  of  firebox  with  combustion  chamber,  as 
generally    constructed,    has    several    mechanical    defects    which 


admission  of  heated  air  at  a  point  near  the  top  of  the  bridge 
would  be  of  advantage  in  approximating  complete  combustion. 
To  accomplish  this  the  brick  wall  in  question  was  made  hollow, 
with  passages  through  it,  so  that  air  might  enter  from  the  out- 
side, go  through  the  wall  itself,  which  being  hot  from  the  high 
temperature  of  the  firebox  would  heat  the  air  and  turn  it  loose 
to  mix  with  the  gases  at  top  of  bridge,  the  idea  being  that  they 
would  mix  and  burn  during  their  passage  from  that  point  to 
the  tubes. 

This  design  eliminates  the  trouble  of  removing  sparks  which 
gather  in  the  combustion  chamber  and  stop  up  the  tubes.  It 
admits  highly  heated  air  at  the  most  desirable  point  for  com- 
plete combustion.  It  also  protects  the  flues  from  cold  air,  no 
matter  at  what  point  in  the  fire  there  happens  to  be  a  hole. 

To  carry  out  the  idea  in  question,  the  management  allowed 
me  to  apply  a  new  back  end  embodying  these  principles  (Fig.  1) 
to  the  boiler  of  one  of  our  large  consolidation  engines,  No.  1014, 
which  had  been  in  an  accident  and  had  a  badly  crippled  back 
end.  The  grate  area  of  the  new  firebox  was  made  identically 
the  same  as  that  of  our  22  x  30-in.  consolidation  locomo- 
tives, which  are  free  steamers  and  economical  as  regards  fuel. 
The  combustion  chamber  was  made  shorter  than  would  have 
been  used  if  the  boiler  had  been  designed  in  toto  for  the  engine. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  design  a  back  end  that  would  go 
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on  the  old  boiler  and  suit  the  running  gear  of  the  present  engine, 
which  somewhat  modified  the  design  from  what  would  have 
been  considered  best  practice.  Nevertheless,  the  engine  has  now 
been  in  service  some  fifteen  months,  and  so  far  we  have  yet  to 
have  the  first  trouble  from  leaking  tubes,  although  the  engine 
is  running  in  a  district  where  other  engines  are  giving  us  trouble 
more  or  less  all  the  time,  and  where  the  average  life  of  a  set  of 
tubes  is  about  -30,000  miles.  It  has  been  found  that  this  engine 
will  steam  with  grades  of  fuel  that  other  engines  cannot  use ;  it 
would  thus  appear  to  be  of  advantnge  in  utilizing  low-grade 
fuels,  and  would  probably  prove  satisfactory  in  burning  lignite. 
The  engine  so  far  has  made  37.8.32  miles,  and  the  tubes  are 
apparently  in  as  good  condition  as  the  day  they  were  ap- 
plied. It  will  soon  be  due  for  general  overhauling,  but  it  is  not 
the  intention  to  do  any  work  on  the  tubes  at  that  time. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  small  amount  of  sparks  that 
accumulate  in  the  combustion  chamber  can  readily  be  removed 
through  the  spark  hopper  at  the  bottom,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  amount  of  sparks  carried  over  the  arch  is  very  small.  This 
is  probably  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  use  of  a  large  nozzle 
(eVi  in.),  the  mild  exhaust  not  lifting  anything  but  the  small- 
est particles  over  the  arch.  As  these  small  particles  are  lifted 
over,  such  as  are  combustible  are  probably  burned  before  they 
strike  the  tubes,  and  the  only  sparks  that  are  found  in  the 
combustion  chamber  or  front  end  are  very  fine  particles  of  slate, 
and  there  are  very  few  of  these.  The  amount  of  smoke 
emitted  is  noticeably  less  than  on  the  other  engines.     The   fuel 


ent    mines,    and    they    are    designated    as    "A,"    "B"    and    "C." 

On    the    data    sheet    of    the    comparative    tests    engine    1014 

is     the     one     with     the     combustion     chamber;     engine     1020 

Comparatize   Tests  on  Central  of  Georgia,  Showing  Advantages  of  Hollow 

Arch   and  Combustion   Chamber. 

Southwestern   Division — Freight    Service — Macon  and   Columbus. 

,. Engines ^ 

Coal  A:                                                                                       1014.  1020.      1719.*   1715. 

Coal  consumed,  per  1.000  ton-miles,  lbs 102.00  152.00  108.00  119.00 

Water  evaporated  per  lb.  of  coal,  lbs 8.10  5.70       8.57       7.72 

Relative  efficiency    100.00  67.11     94.45     85.72 

E.xcess  of  coal  consumed,  per  cent.t 49.02        5.88     16.67 

Coal  B: 

Coal  consumed  per  1,000  ton-miles,  lbs 100.00  141.00      114.00 

Water  evaporated  per  lb.  of  coal,  lbs 8.12       5.65      7.44 

Relative    efficiency     100.00     70.93      87.72 

Excess  coal  consumed,   per  cent.t 41.00      14.00 

Coal  C: 

Coal  consumed  per  1,000  ton-miles,  ibs 96.00  139.00      110.00 

Water  evaporated  per  lb.  of  coal,  Ibs 8.25       5.93      7.66 

Relative  efficiency    100.00     71.95      90.92 

Excess  coal    consumed,  per  cent.t 44.79      14.58 

General  average  of  all  coals: 

Coal  consumed  per  1,000  ton-miles,  lbs 99.00  144.00  108.00  114.00 

Water  evaporated  per  lb.  of  coal,  lbs 8.15  5.76       8.57       7.61 

Relative  efficiency   100.00  68.76     91.67     86.84 

Excess  coal  consumed,  per  cent.t 45.46       9.09     15.16 

'Engine  1T19  out  on  test  of  Margaret  and  Petros  coals,  account  of  arch 
burnt  out  and  no  material  on  hand  to  repair. 

tBased  on  engine  1014  as  unit. 

Engine  1014 — 21  x  32-in.  Cooke  consolidation,  with  new  firebo.x  and  com- 
bustion chamber,  with  hollow  brick  wall  and  provision  for  mixing  hot  air 
with  burning  gases.      Total  heating  surface.  2,987.33  sq.  ft. 

Engine  1020 — Same  class  engine  as  1014,  but  with  original  boiler  un- 
changed and  no  brick  arch.      Total  heating  surface.  3.022.29  sq.  ft. 

Engine  1719 — 22  x  30-in.  Baldwin  consolidation,  wide  firebox,  and  Wade- 
Nicholson  hollow  arch.      Total  heating  surface.  3,230  sq.  ft. 

Engine  1715 — Same  as  engine  1719,  but  without  brick  arch.  Total  heat- 
ing surface,  3,230  sq.  ft. 


Half  Section /1-B.  Half  Section  C-Q.         Half  Section  £'F. 

Fig.  2 — Combustion  Chamber,  Hollow  Arch 

consumption  has  been  considerably  less,  and  the  engine  in 
every  way  has  proven  extremely  satisfactory. 

The  management  has  also  allowed  me  to  apply  this  revised 
back  enfl  to  the  boiler  of  another  consolidation  locomotive,  Xo. 
106'),  of  smaller  size,  the  firebox  of  which  had  been  badly 
damaged  by  low  water.  On  this  locomotive  I  decided  to  utilize 
the  experience  I  had  had  in  regard  to  circulation  of  water  in 
W'oottcn  type  fireboxes  with  longitudinal  grates  having  a  water 
bar  between  each  grate.  This  was  embodied  in  the  second 
engine,  in  connection  with  the  hollow  brick  arch  and  com- 
bustion chamber,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  engine  has  been  in 
service  about  four  months  since  being  rebuilt,  and  while  no  official 
tests  have  been  made  as  to  fuel  economy,  the  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines and  engineers  report  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
engine*  on  the  division,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fuel  economy  will  be  .ts  good  .ts  on  the  first  engine. 

.\  record  of  a  test  of  the  first  engine  is  given  herewith.  In 
this  test  the  train  was  composed  of  18  cars  (100,000  lbs. 
rapacity)  of  company  coal,  and  the  same  train  was  tised 
throughout  the  entire  scries  of  tests,  thus  eliminating  any 
error  rlue  to  the  difference  in  class  of  work  or  weights  used 
during  the  test.  The  same  engineer  and  firemen  were  used  on 
all  the  tests.    Three  grades  of  coal  were  used  from  three  differ- 


and  Water   Bars    as  Applied  to   Engine   1065. 

is  a  sister  engine  of  the  same  class,  but  with  the 
original  boiler  not  equipped  with  a  brick  arch;  engine  1719 
is  an  engine  of  better  design  with  a  wide  firebox  and  a 
Wade-Nicholson  hollow  brick  arch ;  engine  1715  is  the  same 
class  as  the  1719,  but  without  the  arch.  Engine  1719  was  not 
used  in  the  tests  with  the  last  two  grades  of  coal,  as  the  arch 
gave  out  and  we  did  not  have  material  on  hand  to  make  repairs. 
The  showing  made  by  the  1014  over  the  other  engines  was  very 
satisfactory  and  substantial.  In  makmg  the  tests,  all  coal  used 
was  weighed  anil  put  in  sacks.  Following  are  the  general  data 
and  dimensions  of   locomotives   1014  and    10(55: 

Engine     No.  1014.  No.  1065. 

Type    2-8-0  2-8  0 

Tractive  effort    43,610  lb*.  S4.00|>  Ihs. 

Wright   in   wi.rkiiig  order    Il)7.27.'-.    "  IBS. 57.-.    " 

on  driven 175.87S    "  148,07-.    " 

on  truck    21,400    "  20,500    " 

"         of  engine  and   tender.      310.875    "  274.575    " 

Wheel  baw.   rigid    15  ft.  5  in.  16  ft.  0  in. 

••       total    28  ft.  Bin.         24  ft.  Sijin. 

"  "       cnginr  .ind  lender  54  (t.  55  ft.  9'.i  in. 

Cylinder!!,  dinni.  .ind  stroke.  .  .       21  x  32  in.  20  x  24  in. 

Driving    wheels,   diameter 56  in.  57  in. 

Boiler   pre.«<iiire    200  Un.  200  Ihs. 

Kirebox,  Irnglh  and  width.  .  .  .     SCVfi  x  84  in.  72  x  84  in. 

Ilrating    surface,    tulie» 2.704.0  sq.  ft.       1.071.0  sq    fl. 

firebox     125.9       "  s,s.3       •• 

"  "         comb,   chmbr.         07.4      "  55.0 

"  "         water    bar 22.8 

lotal    J,B87.8       "  2.137.0 

r.ralc  area   68.30    "  42.0       " 
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From    the   Sllvis    Snops   of   the    Rock    IbI.iiicI    Line*. 


The  most  important  shop  phmt  on  llic  Rock  Isl.ind  lincf  i» 
locatc'il  at  Silvis,  III.,  about  175  miles  west  of  C  liicaRo.  l'"our 
important  divisions  radiate  from  this  point.  The  simps  arc  com- 
paratively new.  having  been  placed  in  operation  in  l-cbniary. 
li'OI.    ( i.  \V.  Seidel  is  shop  superintcndenl. 

JK;  KOK  liKII.I.ING  CVI.INDEK  S.SKDI.E  1101. T   IIOt.KS. 

A  lull  set  of  cylinder  saddle  bolt  holes  may  be  drilled  in  tlircc 
hours  by  means  of  the  jig  shown  in  Fig.  1.  As  indicated,  they 
are  drilled  from  the  inside,  the  former  practice  at  Silvis  being 
to  do  it  from  the  outsiile.     The  frame  of  the  jig  is  constructed 
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Fig.    1 — Jig   for   Boring   Cy.inder    Saddle    Bolt   Holes. 

of  four  pieces  of  94  x  3'/2-in.  common  iron  and  a  J2Vj  x  ia^^  x 
%-in.  plate,  the  plate  being  fastened  to  the  base  by  long  bolts 
and  pipe  spacers,  as  shown.  Hardened  steel  bushings,  1%  in. 
outside  diameter,  are  provided  to  guide  the  drill. 

ENGINE  TRUCK   PEDESTAL  CHUCK. 

At  the  Silvis  shops  only  the  top  end  of  the  engine  truck  pedestal 
is  machined,  where  it  fits  the  frame.     This  work  is  done  on  a 
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Fig.  2 — Chuck  to  Hold  Engine  Truck  Pedestals  on  Slotter. 

slotter  in  a  minimum  amount  of  time  by  the  use  of  the  chuck 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  chuck  holds  two  pedestals  at  a  time,  square 
with  the  cross-feed.  Tlie  1  x  0-in.  studs  clamp  the  pedestals  to 
the  chuck,  and  the  chuck  itself  is  bolted  to  the  table  by  1-in. 
bolts  through  the  four  l'/i«-in-  holes.  In  practice  the  pedestals  are 
placed  in  the  chuck  and  the  four  set-screws  are  set  up  by  hand ; 
the  pedestals  are  then  drawn  down  solid  by  two  horseshoe  clamps 


used  in  tuimcction  with  the  two  1-iii  »iu(K,  after  which  the  sct- 
»crcw»  at  the  nidc  arc  tiRhlcncd  with  a  wrench.  In  connection 
with  the  chuck  a  new  tool  post  ha»  been  designed  (Fig.  'i). 
I  hrsc  tool  po!it»  lit  the  .slot*  in  the  clapper  and  arc  set  0  in.  apart 
no  that  two  tools  may  be  operated  at  the  same  time. 
t<kjl  «ai  k  ok  tabi.r. 
.\  neat  and  serviceable  tool  rack  for  use  in  connection  with 
inatliinc  tool*  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.    The  lop  and  shelves  arc  of  V4- 
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Fig.    3 — Special    Tool    Post    Used    on    Slotter    for    Machining 
Engine  Truck  Pedestals. 

ill  steel  plate,  the  uprights  being  vi-in.  rods  with  %-in.  pipe 
^pacers.  The  drawer  is  constructed  of  No.  8  steel.  The  shop  is 
tiiuipped  with  a  number  of  these  racks,  or  tables,  which  have  been 
found  very  useful. 

RACK    FOR   IJRIVER   BRAKE  RIGGING. 

An  inexpensive  rack,  which  keeps  the  driver  brake  rigging  off 
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Fig.  4 — Tool   Rack. 

the  floor  and  economizes  floor  space,  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.     The 
frame  is  constructed  of  2^:  x  2%  x  V\-m..  angle  iron. 

BOLT   WAGO.M. 

.•\s  the  iron  is  sheared  to  length  for  bolts  in  the  smith  shop 
it  is  piled  on  the  wagon  or  cart  (Fig.  6),  and  is  moved  to  the 
furnaces,  thus  saving  any  rehandling. 
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STAMPING   STEEL  RUNNING  BOARDS. 

A  special  set  of  dies  for  stamping  the  projections  on  steel  run- 
ning boards,  or  steps,  to  prevent  slipping  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The 
dies  are  made  of  mild  steel  blocks,  15  x  19  x  2%  in.  in  size,  and 
are  fitted  with  forty-nine  %-in.  pins,  as  shown.  The  four  springs, 
one  at  each  corner,  raise  the  top  die  after  the  sheet  is  stamped. 
The  dies  are  used  in  a  hydraulic  sectional  flanger. 

DIES  FOR  CORNER  PATCH   FOR  WASHOUT  PLUGS. 

Another  shop  kink  used  in  connection  with  the  hydraulic  sec- 


r  ?|  T  ?j  'Angle  Iron  <V^'-% 2  7-' 

Fig.    5 — Rack   for    Driver    Brake    Rigging. 

tional  fianger  in  the  boiler  shop  is  a  set  of  dies  for  making  corner 
patches  for  washout  plugs.  The  male  die  is  5  63/64  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  fits  in  the  vertical  ram  of  the  machine;  the  lower  die  is 
11  in.  long,  shaped  at  the  top  with  a  o%-in.  radius,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing.  Fig.  8.    A  Hi-in.  hole  is  drilled  in  the  bottom  end 
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Cart   Used    in  the   Manufacture   of    Bolts. 


of  the  upper  die  and  a  taper  keyway  is  cut  through  the  die  to 
hold  the  punch,  which  is  2  in.  in  diameter,  in  place.  A  %-in. 
hole  is  punched  in  the  sheet  which  is  to  form  the  patch,  after 
which  it  is  heated  and  placed  between  the  dies.  It  is  bent  and 
the  hole  is  flanged  for  the  washout  plug  in  one  operation.  After 
the  dies  have  been  closed  the  taper  key  is  removed  and  the  2-in. 
pin  is  forced  clear  through  the  hole  in  the  patch. 
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Fig.  7 — Dlea  for  Stamping  Steel   Running  Boards  and  Steps. 


OIL  TANK  FOR  SPRING  SHOP. 

A  handy  oil  tank  for  the  spring  shop  is  shown  in  Fig,  D.  It  is 
made  of  %-in.  steel  and  is  so  constructed  that  a  man  can  work 
both  sides  at  one  time.    It  has  two  compartments,  the  middle  one 
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Fig.  8 — Dies  for   Forming   Corner   Patch   for  Washout   Plug. 

for  water  and  the  outside  one  for  the  oil  bath.  .\  constant  flow 
of  water  is  maintained  in  the  water  compartment  in  order  to 
keep  the  oil  as  cool  as  possible,  the  water  entering  through  a  1-in. 
pipe  coil  and  going  out  at  one  end  through  the  2-in.  overflow 
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Fig.    9 — Oil    Tank    in    Spring    Shop. 

pipe.    A  netting  is  suspended  in  the  oil  on  each  side  to  hold  the 
plates  while  submerged 

Kinks   from    Various   Sources. 

CUTTING    HEAVY     IRON     UNDER    STE.\M     HAMMER. 

.\  de\  ice  for  cutting  iron  and  steel  bars  which  are  too  heavy 
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Fig.  10 — Does  for  Cutting  Steel  Bars  Under  Steam  Hammer. 
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for  tlic  liKlit  .mil  mciliiim  si/.r  shears  whu  li  arr  fniiiul  in  many  Rcari  arc   of    steel   and   havc^  Hi,   JH  anil   'Ui   icelli,    respectively. 

of   the   sniallrr    npaii    shops   is   shown    in    I-ik     Id.   ami    iii   ii»e(|  I'hc  dcucription  of   this  device  was   furnished   hy   M.    II     West- 

undcr  a  steam   hammer.     It  consists  of   three  parls,  which  arc  brook. 

hclil   toKttlur   In-    the   %-iii.    bolt,   and   the   Htcil   knife,    K.      The  END  Tooi.s  for  lathes. 

device   illustrated   is  used    for  shearinK  2-in.    round   bars.     The  A   German    machine   shop    is   nsin^   an    end    tool    for   certain 

block    has   a    semi  cirnilar   channel    nf    li\i-in.    ratlins,    in    which  clauses  of  work,   ^iich  as  ccnfcriiiK  and  the  liki-,  that   is  handy, 
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Fig.  11 — Details    of    Portable    Boring    Bar   for    Reboring     Locomotive   Bell   Frames  in   Place. 

the  bar  rests.  One  blow  of  the  hammer  on  the  knife  shears  the 
bar.  Similar  blocks  and  knives  are  used  for  shearing  4  x  %-in. 
and  4  x  Vi-m.  spring  steel  in  the  locomotive  repair  shops  of  the 
United  Railways  of  Havana  at  Cienaga,  Cuba.  We  are  indebted 
for  the  drawing  and  information  to  H.  P.  Riley,  master  mechanic. 

PORTABLE  BORING  B.\R  FOR  BELL  FRAMES. 

It  is  the  practice  in  many  shops  to  remove  the  bell  frames  from 
the  locomotive  when  they  require  reboring  and  do  the  work 
on  a  drill  press  or  a  lathe.  The  details  of  a  portable  boring  bar 
for  this  purpose,  by  which  the  frame  may  be  rebored  without  re- 
moving it  from  the  locomotive,  and  which  has  been  used  to 
splendid  advantage  in  a  large  locomotive  repair  shop,  are  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  11.  .\  fourth-year  apprentice  can  usually  rcbore  a 
frame  in  1  hour  and  lo  minutes,  including  the  time  for  setting 
up  and  taking  down  the  boring  bar ;  a  first-class  machinist  can 
ordinarily  do  it  in  much  less  time  The  caps  shown  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  illustration  fit  over  the  bosses  on  the 
frame,  and  may  be  adjusted  for  the  proper  alinement  of  the 
boring  bar  by  means  of  the  set  screws.  The  caps  are  made  of 
A-in.  boiler  steel  with  ^-in.  plates  brazed  in  the  ends,  to  carry 
the  bar  bushings,  which  are  of  brass  and  are  shown  in  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  of  the  drawing.  The  small  handle  is  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  gear-case  plates  in  order  to  steady  the  gear 
frame  with  one  hand  while  the  boring  bar  is  being  operated  with 
the  other.  Just  above  the  general  view,  showing  the  device 
applied  to  a  bell  frame,  is  a  steel  stud,  a  brass  feed  nut  and,  to 
the  right  of  the  nut,  a  peculiarly  shaped  piece  of  ^-in.  steel. 
The  stud  is  screwed  into  the  caj)  at  the  left  on  the  bell  frame 
and  holds  the  piece  of  '/4-in.  steel,  which  fits  down  over  the  slot 
in  the  feed  nut  on  the  end  of  the  boring  bar.  thus  providing 
for  the  feed  while  the  bar  is  in  operation.     The  three  driving  Fig.    12 — Work   Done   by    End   Tool   on 
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easily  used  and  capable  of  variations  not  shown  in  the  sketches. 
It  may  be  used  in  the  case  of  stock  that  is  to  be  worked  off 
or  centered,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  showing  round, 
square  and  octagonal  sections,  respectively ;  Xo.  4  shows  the  bar 
as  it  is  broken  off,  No.  o  with  the  end  milled  and  centered.  No. 


/O 


Fig.  13 — End  Tool  for  Lathes. 

i)  with  the  end  milled  and  center  bored ;  No.  7  is  a  small  rod 
turned  or  milled  with  3  hemispherical  end  to  correct  centers. 
diR'  form  of  the  tool  which  centers  and  end  mills  is  shown  in 
No.  8  (Fig.  13).  There  is  a  sliding  center  drill,  which  makes  a 
tiO-deg.  countersink  in  the  end,  of  a  depth  and  diameter  de- 
pendent on  the  amount  of  projection  of  the  bit.  The  rest 
cif  the  tool  forms  an  end  mill  with  two  cutting  faces.     Where 


Fig.    14 — Repairing    a    Broken    Engine    Frame. 

center  boring  is  desired  the  tool,  instead  of  being  slotted,  is 
merely  drilled  to  accommodate  the  small  flat  drill.  No.  9.  For 
ball  milling,  as  in  No.  7  (Fig.  12),  the  bit  is  made  as  shown  in 
No    10  (Fig.  13).    The  same  holder  may  be  used  for  either  the 

,  Miintcrsink   or  ball   tool. 


REP.MRINC   A   BROKEN    ENGINE  FRAME. 

The  acompanying  sketch  (Fig.  14)  shows  a  method  that  was 
successfully  shown  in  a  railway  shop  some  time  ago  for  repair- 
ing temporarily  the  frame  of  a  stationary  engine  that  had  broken 
away  at  the  main  bearing.  Two  diagonal  bolts  were  run  in 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  fracture  and  the  front  leg  of  the 
frame,  as  shown.  Then  a  part  of  the  foundation  was  cut  away 
so  as  to  get  at  the  lower  end  of  an  extension  to  the  cap  bolt 
that  was  sent  down  through  a  hole,  that  was  drilled,  and  screwed 
into  a  nut  at  the  lower  end.  The  cap  bolt  was  replaced  with 
this,  and  the  whole  was  so  firmly  held  together  that  the  engine 
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Fig.    16 — Eccentric    Mandre'. 

could  be  worked  to  its  full  capacity  until  another   frame  could 
be  made  and  fitted  to  place. 

GRINDER  FOR   MILLING  CUTTERS. 

A  certain  shop  bought  a  milling  machine,  which  was  used  ex- 
tensively, but  had  no  accurate  means  of  grinding  the  cutters. 
There  happened  to  be  a  small  lathe  bed  handy  that  had  been 
discarded.  The  head  and  tail  stocks  were  removed,  and  in  their 
places  brackets  A  A  (Fig.  15)  were  placed.  These  were  bored 
to  take  the  mandrel  B.  A  bearing  with  a  shaft,  pulley  and 
emery  wheel  was  attached  to  the  carriage,  that  could  be  driven 
by  an  overhead  drum.  The  milling  cutter  C,  to  be  ground,  was 
put  on  the  mandrel  and  the  latter  clamped  by  the  set  screws  in 
the  brackets  .\.  Adjustments  were  made  by  easing  off  on 
the  screws  and  turning  the  mandrel.  The  traverse  of  the  emery 
wheel   was   accomplished   by    hand   through   a    feed    screw,   not 
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15 — Improvised    Grinder    fot     Milling    Cutters. 


Fig.   17 — Details  of   Way  of   Eccentric   Mandrel. 

shown,  and  the  adjustment  by  the  cross  feed  of  the  carriage. 
Rather  crude  for  line  work,  but  it  served  its  purpose  for  many 
months  in  a  pretty  big  shop. 

Kl  CENTRIC    MANDREL. 

The  device  fur  turning  eccentrics.  Fig.  16,  combines  an  ad- 
justability to  care  for  a  wide  range  of  eccentric  throws,  quick 
setting  of  the  work  and  rigidity  while  in  operation.  The  base  A 
i.H  bolted  to  the  faceplate  ami  carries  a  way,  or  bearing,  U.  which 
extends  across   .A.     This  way.   h'ig.    17,   is  really   U-shaped,  with 
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till-    two    U'KN    iMSl     Siillil    Willi    lllc    Ml. III!    liuily.        I'lic    |(||CI1    iiiirtiuii 

sciMs  as  a  space  for  lla  tiKliUniiin  mtt  C,  of  ilic  cxp.indinu 
in;milrfl.  The  crul  of  the  niaiulrcl  is  put  in  throitKh  a  rccian- 
Kitl.ir  hole  in  the  face  of  the  way,  and  is  licid  set  in  any  dciircd 
position  of  eccentricity  by  tlic  nut  C.  The  matulrcl  is  provided 
<Mth  the  expanding  jaws  D  1).  whicli  nunc  to  and  fro  in  the 
grooved  guides  in  the  usual  manner,  and  arc  licM  out  to  the 
work  by  the  nut  K.  With  the  eccentric  set  over  the  mandrel 
and  held  in  this  way  there  is  considerable  overliatiK,  and  on 
heavy  work  there  woidd  be  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  of  chatter. 
To  obviate  this  and  hold  the  work  steady,  a  collar  I'",  is  slippi'd 
•in  over  the  end  of  the  mandrel  stem.  This  collar  has  a  side 
projection  or  overhang.  1.  cxtcndinK  out  on  one  side  and  in 
which  there  is  an  undercut  way  (l'"ig.  17).  This  overhang  and 
it»  way  arc  held  in  line  with  the  main  way,  B,  of  the  base  by 
a  key,  and  carries  a  small  slide,  2,  which  may  be  clamped  in  any 
position  by  a  nut.  Hy  setting  2  with  the  same  ofTsct,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction  that  is  given  to  the  mandrel  itself,  it  offers 
a  center  bearing  for  the  tailstock,  so  that  the  latter  can  be 
brought  up  against  the  .work,  and  the  mandrel  can  thus  be  se- 
curely supported. 

In  turning  the  eccentric  the  work  is  done  just  as  though  it 
were  held  on  a  solid  mandrel  carried  at  its  ends  by  the  head  and 
t.iil  stocks.  For  setting  or  removing  the  work  it  is  simply  neces- 
sary to  drive  out  the  key  holding  the  collar  F  in  place,  back  off 
the  tailstock  and  slip  the  eccentric  over  the  end  of  the  mandrel. 
Another  eccentric  can  then  be  put  in  place  and  clamped  by  set- 
ting up  the  nut  E  and  keying  on  the  collar  F.  With  the  device 
as  shown  eccentrics  with  throws  ranging  from  0  to  C  in.  can 
be  turned,  and  the  adjustment  from  one  to  the  other  is  easily 
ai\d  quickly  made. 


CAR    REPAIR    SHOP    NOTES,    NEW     YORK    CENTRAL    & 
HUDSON    RIVER  AT    EAST   BUFFALO. 


Extensive  repair  shops  for  both  freight  and  passenger  cars 
are  maintained  at  East  BufTalo,  N.  Y.,  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River.  Heavy  repairs  are  made  to  mail,  bag- 
gage and  horse  cars,  and  light  and  running  repairs  are  made 
to  other  classes  of  passenger  equipment.  Coaches  which  lay 
over  at  Buffalo  are  cleaned  at  East  Buffalo.  In  addition  to 
wooden  freight  cars  a  small  number  of  steel  cars  are  repaired, 
although  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tools  no  special  equip- 
ment has  been  provided  for  this  work.  A  large  amount  of 
material  is  also  manufactured  at  the  shops  for  use  on  the 
division.  Practically  all  of  the  work  is  done  on  a  piece-work 
basis,  including  the  work  of  the  sweepers,  cleaners  and  laborers. 
During  March,  1910,  about  450  men  were  employed,  .360  of  them 
being  engaged  strictly  on  car  work,  the  others  being  connected 
with  the  store  department,  office  force,  etc.  Heavy  repairs  were 
made  to  422  cars  of  all  classes. 

The  weather  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  is  severe  and  stormy 
during  the  winter  months  and  plans  are  being  made  to  extend 
the  car  repair  shop  so  that  all  of  this  work  may  be  carried  on 
under  cover.  An  addition  400  ft.  long  is  to  be  added  to  one 
side  of  the  shop  this  summer  and  another  of  the  same  size 
will  probably  be  added  to  the  opposite  side  next  year,  making 
the  completed  shop  300  ft.  wide  and  1,000  ft.  long.  We  are 
indebted  for  assistance  in  collecting  information  for  this  article 
to  W.  O.  Thompson,  master  car  builder ;  Wm.  Shone,  general 
foreman ;  F.  Deyot,  Sr.,  assistant  general  foreman,  and  F. 
Deyot,  Jr.,  apprentice  instructor. 

APPRENTICE    SCHOOL. 

.^t  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, J.  J.  Hennessey,  master  car  builder  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  in  speaking  on  the  consolidation  of  the  M. 
M.  and  M.  C.  B.  .-\ssociations,  said :  "The  crying  need  is  to 
interest  more  young  men  in  the  car  department.  I  believe  1 
voice  the  sentiment  of  nearly  every  man  of  experience  in  this 
hall  when  I  say  it  is  almost  impossible  to-day  to  find  young 
men   who  have  the  proper  training  to  take  charge  of  a  large 


car  »hup.  Why?  For  the  reason  that  for  years  the  op|K<r- 
lunilici  for  young  men  to  conic  in  and  learn  the  car  trade  have 
not  been  as  good  a*  they  liavc  been  in  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment. The  result  has  been  that  the  brightest  young  men  have 
drifted  into  other  departments,  and  the  car  department  to  day 
M  really  at  a  loss  to  conduct  its  business  as  it  should  be  con- 
ducted." This  fact  was  thoroughly  realized  when  the  New  York 
<  entral  Lines  adopted  its  new  apprenticeship  system  in  the 
spring  of  1!)0G  and  provision  was  made  for  interesting  and  in- 
structing the  car  shop  apprentices  at  all  points  where  scliools 
were  established.  Schools  were,  however,  placed  only  at  the 
more  important  shop  points  and  naturally  greater  stress  was 
given  to  the  work  of  the  locomotive  department.  The  car  re- 
pair shops  at  East  BufTalo  are  entirely  separate  from  the  loco- 
motive repair  shops,  which  are  located  at  Depcw,  a  number  of 
miles  distant.  The  school  established  at  East  Buffalo  in  August. 
11106,  was,  therefore,  for  car  shop  apprentices  only  and  was  the 
first  school  established  in  this  country  for  such  apprentices 
based  on  modern  apprenticeship  methods. 

The  establishment  and  development  of  the  school  has  not 
proved  an  easy  task,  but,  judged  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
its  work  thus  far  has  been  successful;  if  all  goes  well  the  first 
apprentice  to  complete  the  four  years'  course  will  be  graduated 
next  September  and  the  second  one  will  complete  his  course 
in  December.  The  exi)erience  of  the  past  few  years  has  de- 
veloped the  weak  points  in  the  system,  all  of  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  strengthen.  It  was  predicted  by  many  when  the 
school  first  started  that  it  would  be  a  failure.  They  argued  that 
there  was  not  enough  opportunity  in  a  car  shop,  where  practi- 
cally no  passenger  car  work  was  done,  to  hold  the  boys;  that 
the  equipment  of  the  various  departments,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  planing  mill,  is  not  extensive  ;  that  the  apprentices 
would  leave  when  they  were  forced  to  work  in  the  repair  yard 
during  unfavorable  weather,  and  that  the  rate  of  pay  would  be 
too  low  to  liold  them.  There  is  more  or  less  truth  in  all  these 
arguments  and  it  is  also  true  that  a  high  degree  of  skill  is  not 
required  in  the  freight  car  repair  shop  and  yard ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  men  have  never  been  thoroughly  and  systematically 
trained  for  this  work  and  the  greater  service  required  of  the 
cars  and  the  wonderful  development  in  car  interchange  have 
opened  splendid  opportunties  to  bright  and  ambitious  young 
men  who  intend  to  make  a  specialty  of  car  department  work 
and  arc  willing  to  work  hard. 

There  were  so  few  apprentices  available  when  the  school  was 
started  that  the  young  handy-men  and  laborers  were  given  an 
opportunity  of  attending  the  classes.  These  men  have  gradually 
dropped  out,  but  apprentices  have  been  added.  Buffalo  is  an 
imiwrtant  manufacturing  center,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  has 
been  that  the  boys  do  not  look  far  enough  ahead  and  often 
leave  because  they  can  get  a  little  better  pay  elsewhere.  With 
the  extension  of  the  shops,  so  that  practically  all  of  the  work 
can  be  done  under  cover,  and  the  moving  of  the  school  into 
better  quarters,  it  is  thought  that  still  better  results  will  be  at- 
tained in  holding  the  boys. 

.\t  present  there  are  eleven  regular  apprentices,  including  two 
in  the  fourth  or  last  year,  two  in  the  third  year,  three  in  the 
second  year  and  four  in  the  first  year.  They  are  learn'ng  the 
following  trades :  Tinsmith,  two  ;  machinist,  five ;  carpenter  or 
freight  car  repairer,  three,  and  planing  mill,  one.  There  are 
two  classes,  each  of  which  meets  two  mornings  a  week,  from 
T..30  to  9.30.  The  drawing  course  for  the  first  few  months  is 
the  same  as  followed  by  all  shop  apprentices  on  the  New  York 
Central  Lines.  It  consists  largely  in  redrawing  correctly 
sketches  which  are  not  in  scale,  the  dimensions  being  taken 
from  models.  These  objects  are  in  all  cases  selected  from  those 
with  which  the  boys  come  in  contact  in  the  shop,  the  work  being 
thoroughly  practical  from  the  very  start.  New  principles  are 
introduced  gradually  and  one  at  a  time  as  the  work  advances. 
After  the  first  or  general  exercises  are  completed  the  appren- 
tices are  required  to  make  rough  sketches  in  their  note  books 
of  simple  car  parts  or  castings,  a  supply  of  which  are  kept  in 
the  classroom.     W^ith  these  rough   sketches  as  a  basis  accurate 
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mechanical  drawings  are  then  made  on  the  drawing  board.  As 
the  student  advances,  more  and  more  difficult  or  intricate  parts 
are  assigned  to  him. 

The  problem  course  is  practically  the  same  as  that  used  tor 
the  other  trades.  The  problems,  like  the  drawings,  are  based 
on  shop  practice  and  company  standards.  The  first  ones  are 
very  simple,  but  they  gradually  grow  more  difficult.  The  simple 
principles  of  algebra,  geometry,  physics  and  elementary  me- 
chanics are  introduced  as  they  are  needed,  but  are  not  classified 
or  spoken  of  as  such.  Whenever  possible  suitable  apparatus  is 
used  to  check  or  to  explain  the  problems  more   fully.     A  good 
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Fig.    1 — Apparatus   for    Demonstrating    Leverage    Problems. 

example  of  this  is  the  apparatus  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  which  was 
designed  at  East  Buffalo  for  demonstrating  problems  in  leverage 
and  is  an  improvement  over  similar  apparatus  in  use  at  the  other 
schools.  Two  small  spring  balances,  .\  and  B.  of  15  lbs. 
capacity,  are  arranged  as  shown.  These  balances  may  be  ad- 
justed to  a  zero  reading.  By  hanging  weights  on  the  end  of  the 
stick  and  adjusting  the  length  of  the  arms,  the  reactions  at  the 
fulcrum  and  at  the  opposite  end  may  be  checked  with  the  results 
of  the  calculations.  • 

To  give   some   idea   of   the   problem    work   a    few   instruction 
and  problem  sheets  on  "Leverage"  have  been  selected  at  random 
from  different  parts  of  the  set  and  are  reproduced  as  follows: 
General  Classroom  Problems.      Sheet  No.  1029. 

LESERACE. 

(Study   this  sheet  carefully   and   keep  it  for   reference.) 
By  lever  is  meant   a  bar  of  any   sliape,  either   straight  or   bent,   which   is 

free  to  turn  about  a  fi.xed  |i<iint  called  the  fulcrum.       .A  fulcrum  may  be  any 

form  of  round  bearing  or  stationary  prop  or  support. 

Levers   are   divided   into  three  classes  according  to  the   relative    positions 

of  the   fulcrum  and   the   weights  with   which   they  are  loaded.       In  the  first 

class  the  fulcrum,  F  (Fig.  2),  is  between  the  power,  P,  and  the  weight,  W. 


Fig.  4. 

In  the  second  das*  the  weight  is  between  tlu-  power  or  force,  and  the  ful- 
crum (Fig  3).  In  the  third  cl.nn  the  power  or  force  is  between  the  lulcrum 
and  the  weight  (Fig.  i).  In  all  ihiee  classes  the  rules  or  laws  of  the 
lever  are   the  same. 

Force  and  power  mean  the  «an-e  llitiig.  A  force  may  be  either  a  push 
or  a  pull.  Power  or  force  may  be  obtained  in  many  ways,  such  as  by 
steam,  air  or  water  pressures  or  throiiBh  a  weight  acting  downward.  In 
•he  case  of  a  machine  the  force  applied  to  it  to  set  it  in  motion  is  called 
the  power  and  the   resistance  to  be  overcome  is  called  the   weight. 

Central   Classroom   Problems.     Sheet    .\<>.    1030. 

Name I  >ale 

(Fill    in    the   aniweri  on    Ihit    sheet    vtilh   u   soft    pencil    where    indicated. 
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Fig.  5. 


Make  all  figures  carefully.     When  all  answers  are  filled  in,  return  sheet  to 
instructor  for  correction.) 

Go  to  the  laboratory  and  set  up  the  leverage  model  for  a  first-class  lever 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Place  the  stick  on  the  fulcrum  block  so  that  a  weight 
of  4  lbs.  can  be  hung  24  in.  to  the  left  of  the  fulcrum  as  shown.  Place  the 
other  weight  holder  32  in.  to  the  right  of  the  fulcrum  and  add  weights  until 
the  stick  swings  down  level  and  both  ends  balance. 

1.  What  weight  did  you  add  to  make  the  balance '     Ans lbs. 

2.  Place  a  6-lb.  weight  18  in.  to  tne  left  of  the  fulcrum  and  add  weights 
to  the  holder  located  24  in.  to  the  right  of  the  fulcrum.  How  many  pounds 
are  needed  to  balance?.      .-Vns lbs. 

3.  Suppose  we  know  the  weights  to  ba  3  lbs.  and  i  lbs.,  and  the  3-lb. 
>veight  was  28  in.  to  the  right  of  the  fulcrum.  Find  by  trial  how  far  to 
the  left  of  the  fulcrum  the  4-lb.  weight  should  be  placed  to  make  the  stick 
just  balance.      .Ans ins. 

General  Classroom  Problems.     Sheet  No.  1043. 
(Study  this  sheet  carefully  and  keep  it  for  reference.) 
Fig.  6  shows  the  model  arranged  for  a  lever  of  the  third  class.      A  third- 
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class  lever  like  the  second  class  has  the  fulcrum  at  one  end  and  the  weights 
pulling  in  opposite  directions.  The  difference  between  a  third  and  second- 
class  lever  is  in  the  location  of  the  weight  and  the  spring  balance. 

.\s  with  the  first  and  second-class  levers  the  moment  of  the  weight  times 
Its  distance  from  the  fulcrum  must  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  pull  on 
tlie  spring  balance  times  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  when  the  stick  is 
level  and  balanced. 

The  same  error  in  figuring  results  will  be  found  with  this  lever  as  was 
found  with  the  second-class  lever;  that  is,  the  weight  of  the  stick  and  weight 
holder  must  be  deducted  in  order  to  check  the  results  obtained  by  arithmetic. 
Suppose  that  when  no  weights  are  on  the  holder  the  reading  of  the  spring 
balance  is  3  lbs.  (Fig.  6).  If  we  put  4  lbs.  on  the  holder  and  then  find  the 
spring  balance  reads  11  lbs.,  this  means  that  we  must  subtract  3  from  11 
in   order  to  get  the  correct  weight,  or  8  lbs. 


General   Classroom   Problems.        Sheet  No.    1044. 

Xame Date 

(Fill  in  the  spaces  left  blank  in  the  table  below  by  trying  the  different 
weights  placed  on  the  leverage  model  arranged  for  a  third-class  lever  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6.  Make  proper  allowance  for  weight  of  stick  and  holder 
in  each  case.      Prove  the  results  by  arithmetic. 

A  B  W  P 


10 


2 

■2<A 
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General  Classroom  Problems.      Sheet  No.   1054. 
.N'ame Date 

(Fill  in  the  answers  on  this  sheet  and  return  to  the  instructor.  Do  the 
work  on  the  blackboard.) 

It  is  plain  that  with  a  third-class  lever  the  movement  of  the  points  of  ap- 
plication of  the  forces  or  weights  will  be  the  s.ime  as  for  a  second-class  lever. 
The  diagram  of  similar  triangles  will  also  be  the  same  and  we  must  simply 
remember  in  each  case  whether  wc  want  the  movement  of  the  point  of  ap- 
plication  or   the  point   ol    delivery  of   the   power.       The   only   difference  be- 


Fig.  7. 

tween  a  second  and  third-ilass  Icvvr  is  that  in  the  second  class  the  power  i» 
applied  farthest  from  the  lulcrum  and  in  the  third  class  the  power  u  ap- 
plied   nearest   to  the    fukrum. 

1.  Fig.  7  shows  a  tender  braUc  rigging  opt  rated  by  an  8  in.  by  18  in. 
air  cylinder.  If  the  piston  moves  8  in.,  how  far  will  the  push  rod  move? 
Ans 

2.  Draw  the  similar  triangle  diagram  for  Problem  1  on  the  backboard  and 

mark  plainly  uU  dimensions  and  distances  moved Instructors 

C),  K. 

3.  If  the  air  pressure  in  the  brake  cylinder  was  90  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  what 
would  be  the  force  transmitted  by  the  push   ri'd  .■'      Ans 

4.  What   class   lever   is   this?        .Xns 

A  model  is  just  being  completed  which  will  assist  the  boy» 
in  grasping  more  thorotighly  the  principles  of  freight  car  con- 
struction and  design.  It  is  a  ;t(i-ft.  bo.\  car  built  to  a  scale 
of  I'/u  in.  to  the  foot.  .\s  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. Figs.  8  and  9.  one  end  and  one  side  of  the  car  arc  only 
partially  finished,  showing  the  construction  of  the  framing  of 
the  car  in  detail.  The  metal  parts  are  all  hammered  to  shape 
from  brass  plate  ami  are  exactly  to  scale.  It  is  planned  to 
secure  small  truck  models  and  to  build  a  separate  model  of  the 
foundation  hr.ikc  gear  on  a  larger  scale. 

(t'l-ncral    i'ar    .■l/>/>rciiliiu\ — The    East    Buffalo    car    shops   also 


Arc;  It  ST  .'..  liUO. 
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Ii.ivf  wliJit  IS  li'iiiiril  :i  ni-iicr.il  i;ii-  .iiiprciilicc.  'I'lir  yniiiiK  tii;ii) 
IS  n  university  Kradu.itc  and  inlrnds  to  put  in  four  ycani  ittndy- 
iiiK  car  ri-pair  work,  lie  will  spend  six  months  each  in  the 
lilacksniith  shop,  niacliinc  shop,  planing  mill,  rarpcnter  shop  and 
air  brake   (Icpartiniiit.      Unrinu  the  last   year  and-ahalf  lir  will 


work  in  done.  The  rods  arc  ItrMUKlii  in  ai  ilie  enri  of  the  shop 
on  a  special  »lecl  cart  for  handiinx  har  iron,  shown  in  l-ig.  10 
Two  men  feed  the  rods  to  the  clonhle  shear  shown  at  the  left  in 
V\f(.  II.  while  a  third  man  piles  the  pieces  on  the  cart  shown  in 
hid     U,   and   alsf)  in    I'iK.    II.  at   the  same    time  counting   them. 


Fig.  8 — Model   of  Standard   Box  Car  for  Use   in   Apprentice    School. 


assist  the  foremen,  piecework  inspectors,  etc.,  becoming  familiar 
with  the  work  done  In  these  men.  He  attends  the  apprentice 
school  with  the  regnhir  apprentices,  taking  the  same  work  as 
tiiey   do. 

M.\XfF.\CTrRINC    noi.TS. 
A  number  of  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  routing  and 


One  of  these  carts  will  hold  o.OOO  pieces  for  %-in.  bolts.  The 
cart  is  moved  to  one  of  the  three  Ferguson  oil  furnaces  where 
the  rods  arc  heated,  after  which  they  are  forged  in  either  the 
2-in.  Blakeslee  or  the  IVz-in.  or  1-in.  Acme  forging  machines. 
As  the  heads  are  forged  the  bolts  are  thrown  into  the  bolt  cart, 
shown  in  Fig.  13.    They  are  then  moved  down  the  line  to  one  of 


Fig.    9 — Another    View    of    Model    of    Box    Car    for    Use    in     Apprentice   School. 


handlmg  of  work  in.  the  various  departments,  ihc  most  import- 
ant change  being  in  the  manufacture  of  bolts  in  the  blacksmith 
shop.  To  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  carts  in  which  the  bolts 
are  transported  in  the  various  stages  of  manufacture  a  con- 
crete  floor   has  been   laid   on    the   side  of   the   shop   where   this 


the  MX  dculile  head  bolt  cutters.  A  large  number  of  bolts  are 
also  reclaimed  from  scrap  by  cutting  them  to  shorter  lengths 
and  rethreading  them. 

PAINT    ST0R.\GE. 

Paint   is  emptied   from  the   barrels  into   100-gal.   tanks  in  the 
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paint  storage  building.  The  barrel  is  grasped  at  the  ends  by 
the  hooks  (Fig.  14)  and  is  hoisted  through  an  opening  in  the 
platform  above.  .\  specially  designed  truck,  operating  over  rails 
on  the  platform,  is  run  under  the  barrel,  which  is  then  lowered 
on  the  truck,  resting  on  four  rollers.  The  truck  is  moved  over 
the  tank  in  which  the  paint  is  to  be  emptied  and  the  barrel  is 


On! 


REP.^IRIN'G    STEEL    CARS. 

a  comparatively  small  number  of  steel  freight  cars  are 


tt 


rolled  on  the  four  rollers  until  the  bung  is  at  the  top.  This  is 
knocked  out  and  the  operator,  holding  a  piece  of  waste  over 
the  hole,  turns  the  barrel  until  the  opening  is  just  above  the 
tank  when  he  removes  the  waste.  The  air  cylinder  for  hoisting 
the  barrels  is  12  in.  in  diameter  and  has  a  stroke  of  ?>6  in.    The 


repaired   at  East   Buffalo  and  very 
been    provided   for   this  swork. 


Cart. 


little   special   equipment   has 


Fig.   11 — Partial   View  of  the   Bolt   Manufacturing  Side  of    the   Blacksmith   Shop. 


platform  is  8  ft.  above  the  floor.  The  paint  in  the  storage  tanks 
is  continually  agitated,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  at  all  times, 
by  the  ititroduction  of  compressed  air  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  througli  r'«-in.  holes  spaced  5  in.  apart  in  the  air  i>ipe. 


i ,i'. --_J  W-- 

Fig.    12 — Steel  Cart  for   Iron   Cut  to  Length   for   Boltt. 


Riz'Ct  Ilciitiiuj  iuniacc. — The  portable  rivet  heating  furnace 
(Fig.  l.i)  is  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  the  home  made 
heaters  ordinarily  used  for  this  work  on  most  roads.  The  top 
is  26  .\  26  in.  in  size  and  the  v^-in.  sheet  on  the  three  sides  is 
l."?'/:;  in.  high.  The  wheels  are  16  in.  in  diameter  and  the  handles 
are  constructed  of  1-in.  pipe.  Draft  is  provided  by  coupling  to 
the  compressed  air  line. 

Portable  Tool  Box. — The  men  engaged  in  steel  car  repair 
work  keep  their  tools  in  special  portable  tool  boxes,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  16.  They  are  constructed  of  heavy  galvani/ed  iron,  the 
lio.x  or  liouse  measuring  3.T,-i  in.  in  length,  2  ft.  in  width  and 
2  ft.  in  height.  The  door  opening  is  14  in.  square,  the  door 
being  secured  by  a  padlock  when  the  bo.\  is  not  in  use.  The 
wheels  are  KJ  in.  in  diameter.  The  tools  include  cold  chisels, 
sledge  and  li.iniMii'r,  drifts  ;inil  \vrcni-|ics;  also  pnemnati:  ham- 
mers,  etc. 

CAR    lOOR    TRUCK. 

.\  simple  and  handy  truck  ( I"ig.  171  is  used  f(K  li.nulling  c«r 
diwrs  about  the  >aril.  The  door  sets  between  the  metal  guides 
nn  the  truck  and  nne  end  weilges  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
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Fig.    15 — Portable    Rivet    Heater. 


Fig.     18 — Cart    for    Journal     Box     Packing. 
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wooden  handle.  The  guides  are  constructed  of  %  by  2-in.  iron, 
as  shown,  and  are  bolted  to  the  'A-in.  plate  at  the  bottom, 
which  is  6  in.  wide  and  about  16Vs  in.  long.  The  wheels  are 
9%  in.  in  diameter. 

lOPE    TRLXK. 

A  special  cart.  Fig.  18,  is  used  in  connection  with  the  repack- 
ing of  journal  boxes.  The  wooden  box  is  lined  with  galvanized 
iron.     The  old   packing   is  pulled   out  of  the   journal   box   an 


incline  with  steam  pipes  underneath,  where  it  remains  for  about 
IS  hours  while  the  oil  and  moisture  in  it  are  drained  off  and 
tlie  packing  is  dried  out. 

Cr.\RD    ON"    V.\RIETY     MOLDI.VG     M.^CHIXE. 

The  most  dangerous  machine  in  a  wood-working  shop  is  the 


Fig.    19 — Machine    for    Cleaning    Journal    Box    Packing    and 
Reclaiming   the  Oil. 

dumped  into  one  end  of  the  cart:  fresh  waste  for  repacking  is 
taken   from  the  other  end. 

CLE.AN"IXG    JOUR.V.AL    P.VCKINC. 

Old  packing  from  journal  boxes  and  soiled  waste  from  the 
shops  are  cleaned  in  a  machine  furnished  by  the  Oil  and  Waste 
Saving  Machine  Company  of  Philadelphia.  The  packing  re- 
mains in  the  machine  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  oil  is  drained 
oflf  into  the  tank  at  the  left  of  the  machine,  Fig.  19.  After 
being  removed   from   the   machine  the   packing  is  placed  on   an 


Fig.   21  —  Pneumatic   Revolving   Crane. 

variety  molder.  .A.  pair  of  safety  guards  which  may  easily  be 
adjusted  for  any  clas?  of  work  and  which  also  act  as  clamps 
or  guides  for  holding  the  work  down  while  it  is  being  passed 
over  the  cutter  is  shown  in  Fig.  20.  This  device  was  furnished 
by  the  American  Wood  Working  Machinery  Company. 

CR.\NE    F.\C!LIT1ES. 

Several  portable  cranes  are  used  for  handling  material  about 
the  plant.  A  pneumatically  operated  revolving  crane,  Fig.  21, 
is  used  for  loading  and  unloading  the  heavier  material  such  as 
wheels,    trucks,    bolsters,   cti.-. 


Fig.    20 — Safety    Guards   and    Clamps  on    V.iriety    Molde: 
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RAILWAY    TOOL     FOREMEN'S    CONVENTION. 


The  si'CDiul  coiivciitioii  oi  this  nssocintiun  was  held  al  Hotel 
\'ict<)ria,  C'hiiaKo,  July  U.  l;J  and  II.  1910.  Tiic  mectinK.-*  were 
fairly  well  attended  and  a  Rood  proKrain  was  piovided,  con- 
sidering the  faet  that  the  association  was  (MiIv  orxanized  last 
Uecenibcr.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  !•'.  J.  Powell,  for- 
merly of  the  I'^l  I'aso  &  Soufluvcslern  at  E\  Paso.  Texas,  the 
first  vice-president,  M  H.  Hray,  of  the  New  \{)rk,  New  Mavcn 
&  Hartford,  New  Haven,  t'onn.,  presided.  The  first  pa|)er.  The 
Tool  Room  I'hcck  System,  was  prepared  by  the  secretary.  O. 
T.  Harroun,  tool  foreman  of  the  Chicago  &•  .Mtoii,  Itlooming- 
ton.  III.;  an  abstract  of  it  follows: 

Tool  Room  Ciif.cic  Sy>tkm. 

The  tool  room  check  system  is  the  only  way  to  keep  a  cor- 
ri.-ct  line  on  your  tools.  It  is  an  endless  task  to  inculcate  in 
the  minds  of  help  the  importance  of  being  ever  watchful  in 
order  that  it  will  be  known  at  all  times  just  who  has  the  tools. 
The  most  rigid  discipline  does  not  always  prevent  errors  from 
creeping  in.  The  tool  room  must  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
gang  foremen  and  the  office  in  this  matter.  It  is  important 
that  all  tools  be  returned  to  the  tool  room  every  night.  Where 
men  leave  the  tools  on  the  job  over  night  some  of  them  find 
their  way  to  the  night  roundhouse  men's  private  kits  and  never 
get  back  to  the  tool  room.  The  tools  disappear  one  by  one. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  e\ery  man  in  both  back  shop  and 
roundhouse  open  up  his  cupboard  for  inspection  once  every 
six  months.  I  have  known  some  rich  hauls  to  be  made  under  such 
circumstances.  You  can  attribute  the  absence  of  a  lot  of  tools  to 
selfish  gang  bosses.  Often  one  tries  to  outdo  the  other  and  en- 
courages the  men  to  "cop"  tools  for  his  gang.  The  only  way 
to  overcome  this  very  unpleasant  practice  is  to  have  all  tools 
returned  to  the  tool  room  every  night  before  quitting  time.  It 
is  a  money  saver,  but  it  is  hard  to  convince  the  management 
on  this  subject  because  of  the  time  it  takes  to  bring  them  in. 

I  have,  in  a  large  glass  case,  every  man's  name  and  number 
and  a  corresponding  number  with  a  pin  for  checks  so  the  helpers 
can  bring  in  the  tools  and  the  checks  can  be  placed  on  the 
man's  number  and  returned  to  him  when  calling  for  tools  the 
next  day.  I  divide  the  different  men  in  groups;  the  machinists 
from  1  to  300,  boiler  makers  beginning  with  400.  etc.  Get  the 
general  foreman  to  understand  that  the  tool  room  is  the  barom- 
eter of  the  shop  rather  than  a  non-producer.  By  being  able  to 
liroduce  a  tool  with  despatch  when  it  is  called  for,  time  and 
labor  are  saved  and  money  is  earned  for  the  company.  When 
a  man  leaves  the  service  he  must  have  a  tool  clearance  or  he 
cannot  get  his  time. 

Discussion. 
One  of  the  members  stated  that  at  his  shop  each  mechanic 
and  helper  was  given  six  checks.  All  tools  are  supposed  to  be 
turned  in  every  Saturday  night.  If  not,  on  Sunday  morning 
the  man  in  charge  takes  the  numbers  of  checks  against  which 
missing  tools  are  charged  and  turns  them  over  to  the  gang  fore- 
men, who  advise  the  men  as  follows:  You  will  have  to  square 
yourself  with  the  tool  room  or  quit  work." 

Each  man  gets  a  set  of  small  tools  when  he  is  employed.  We 
Ihave  a  printed  form,  giving  the  list  of  tools,  which  each  man 
has  to  sign  before  he  goes  to  work.  When  he  quits  he  turns 
his  tools  in.  If  they  are  not  all  returned  the  missing  tool  is 
;checked  oflf  and  he  must  settle  the  matter  at  the  office. 

W.  J.  Eddy   (Erie):— All  the  tool  rooms  on  our  system  are 

ijnder  the  general  direction  of  a  tool  room  supervisor.     We  give 

j;ach  man  six  checks  when  he  goes  to  work:  he  signs  a  receipt 

'-or  them  and  agrees  to  pay  25  cents  for  every  check  he  loses. 

The  tools  are  issued  from  the  tool  room  in  the  ordinary  way 

ind  have  to  be  turned  in  every  evening.     If  they  are  not  the 

nan's  check  and  name  are  sent  to  the  general  foreman's  office 

nd  in  the  morning  he   is  not  permitted  to  go  to   work,  but  is 

iven  one  hour  to  explain  why  he  did  not  turn  the  tool  in,  and 

;  compelled  to  turn  it  in  before  he  starts   to  work.     When  a 


man  quit»  he  mu»t  have  a  tool  room  clearance,  signed  by  the 
i...il  rootn  foreman,  before  he  is  given  his  check. 
Treatment  op  Mioii   Spkf.d  Steel. 

AuKUst  Meitz,  tool  room  foreman  of  the  Pere  Marquette  at 
(irand  Kapids,  Mich.,  in  discussing  the  treatment  of  high  speed 
xleel  said : 

Steel  is  often  burned  in  making  tools  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  practically  worthless.  In  the  hardening  process  this  same 
dirticulty  is  frequently  experienced :  The  blacksmith  often  brings 
the  point  to  a  dripping  heat,  and  then  puts  it  under  an  air  blast 
pressure  of  100  lbs,  or  thereabouts,  which  many  times  results 
in  a  portion  of  the  point  flying  to  pieces,  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion resembling  a  lump  of  cinder  more  than  a  tool  point ; 
when  the  m.ichinist  gets  the  tool  he  is  compelled  to  grind  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  point,  but  in 
most  cases  the  tool  is  then  too  blunt  to  be  used  very  long. 
If  the  tool  dresser  would  harden  the  steel  in  oil,  he  would 
have  much  belter  results.  As  milling  cutters,  drills  and  reamers 
are  machined  the  edges  must  not  be  burned,  but  the  steel  should 
be  heated  to  a  bright,  almost  white  heat,  and  dipped  into  oil ; 
then  it  should  be  taken  out  quickly  and  brought  under  a  sharp  air 
blast.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  process  of  hardening  air 
hardening  steel  to  keep  the  shape  and  edge,  as  in  ordinary  shops 
there  is  no  pyrometer  to  regulate  the  temperature,  which  should 
be  alwut  2,"200  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Discussion. 

E.  J.  McKernan  (Santa  Fe)  :  The  Topeka  tool  room  has 
an  electrical  furnace  and  an  American  gas  furnace  for  high 
heat  and  preheating.  With  the  Blue  Chip  steel  we  get  the 
best  results  at  2150  dcg.  Fahr.  We  preheat  to  1400  deg.  Fahr. 
Then  when  you  place  it  in  the  electrical  furnace  it  is  pretty  well 
soaked  through  and  absorbs  the  hgh  heat;  when  you  drop  it  in 
the  barium  chloride,  you  can  let  it  stay  as  long  as  you  want  to. 
The  air  in  the  compressed  air  lines  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  which  cracks  the  tools.  Since  we  have  taken  the  Blast 
from  the  blacksmith  shop  we  have  had  no  trouble. 

U.  T.  Harroun  (C.  &  A.)  :  I  have  been  getting  beading  tools 
from  the  blacksmith  shop,  which  were  invariably  so  hard  that 
my  tools  would  not  hold  up  in  working  on  them.  I  told  the 
master  blacksmith  he  would  have  to  devise  some  means  of 
getting  these  tools  so  I  could  work  them.  Within  the  past  two 
weeks  he  brought  me  a  piece  of  steel  and  said:  "Well,  I  have 
devised  a  means  of  stopping  your  kick  on  the  annealing  of 
high  speed  steel."  He  used  the  scale  that  comes  off  of  the 
fnrgings  at  the  big  hammer.  It  was  put  in  the  box  with  the 
work  in  it  and  then  placed  in  the   furnace. 

Question. — Doesn't  it  carbonize  any? 

Answer. — I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  ground  any  of  it. 

H.  Derby  (Santa  Fe)  :  I  have  tried  something  along  that 
line.  I  put  the  steel  in  the  furnace ;  bring  it  up  to  a  red  heat 
and  put  it  in  a  pipe  full  of  pine  sawdust.  Put  it  in  the  center 
of  a  box  and  seal  it  up  with  fireclay  and  let  it  cool  ofT. 

Mr.  Robinson :  Take  a  piece  of  pipe  of  sufficient  size  to 
accommodate  the  steel ;  screw  a  cap  on  one  end ;  fill  up  with 
sand;  stuff  the  tools  down  in  the  sand;  screw  the  cap  on;  put 
it  in  the  furnace  and  let  it  heat  up.  You  can  pull  it  out  if 
you  want  to  use  the  furnace  for  anything  else,  or  you  can 
leave  it  in  the  furnace  over  night.  Take  it  out  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  you  will  find  it  well  annealed.  We  have  not  noticed 
any  difference  in  the  steel  after  being  annealed  this  way;  it 
seems  to  do  the  same  work  and  lasts  just  as  long.  I  think  the 
whole  secret  is  to  keep  air  from  it. 

Mr.  McKernan:  We  have  used  the  sand,  but  it  must  not 
have  any  moisture  in   it. 

Mr.  Bray:  At  New  Haven  we  use  slack  lime.  We  heat  our 
high  speed  steel  to  a  dark  red;  at  the  same  time  heat  two 
pieces  of  flat  iron  to  a  white  heat  and  place  the  high  speed  steel 
between  them  before  placing  in  the  lime. 
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Tool  Room   Pr.\ctice  on  the  Santa  Fe. 

E.  J.  McKernan,  tool  room  supervisor  of  the  Santa  Fe. 
described  the  practice  on  that  system,  as  follows :  The  tool  room 
is  of  as  much  importance  to  the  railway  shop  as  the  arsenal  is 
to  the  army.  Without  the  arsenal  the  army  would  be  practically 
helpless,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  railway  shop  without  a 
well  regulated  tool  room  equipped  with  the  necessary  supplies. 
In  order  that  we  may  reduce  the  cost  of  locomotive  repairs 
and  increase  the  output  of  the  shops,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
complete  and  up-to-date  tool  room,  wherein  we  can  keep  our 
tools  to  a  standard  and  be  able  to  manufacture  all  special  tools 
required,  such  as  are  not  furnished  by  manufacturers.  .-^  large 
amount  can  be  saved  by  having  all  tools  manufactured  at  one 
central  point.  Better  supervision  as  to  the  need  for  tools  and 
use  of  them  can  be  had  than  is  the  case  when  they  are  manu- 
factured at  every  point  on  the  system.  By  concentrating  the 
manufacture  of  all  small  tools  at  a  central  point  a  large  amount 
of  material  which  is  usually  carried  at  local  shops  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tools  is  eliminated,  and  charges  for  this  mater'al  are 
correspondingly  reduced.  Machinery  which  is  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  tools  in  outside  shops  will  be  released  from 
that  work  and  may  be  used  for  other  purposes  or  be  transferred 
to  points  where  it  can  be  advantageously  used. 

A  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  local  requirements,  and 
in  place  of  allowing  the  different  shop  or  tool  room  foremen 
to  manufacture  tools  according  to  their  own  notions  and  ideas, 
they  should  be  made  at  the  central  shop,  according  to  care- 
fully selected  standards,  and  in  an  efficient  and  economical  man- 
ner, after  the  best  modern  methods  and  practices.  A  large  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  small  tools  can  be  effected  by  standardiza- 
tion. The  manufacture  of  special  tools,  devices  and  jigs,  by  shop 
or  tool  room  foremen  at  the  local  shops  should  be  discontmued 
and  whenever  any  employee  designs  a  special  device  or  tool 
which  he  and  the  local  master  mechanic  think  to  be  advantageous 
or  to  possess  merit,  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  central  plant 
where,  if  its  manufacture  is  found  warranted,  it  can  be  made 
standard  for  the  system  and  be  manufactured  at  the  central 
plant.  By  the  concentration  of  the  manufacture  of  shop  tools  at 
a  central  point,  which  possesses  facilities  for  doing  this  work,  the 
tool  room  forces  at  the  outside  or  local  shops  can  be  reduced 
fully  one-half. 

This  plan  has  been  practiced  on  the  Santa  Fe  for  the  past  five 
years  and  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
tools.  Each  shop  and  roundhouse  is  furnished  with  a  stock  book 
in  which  they  enter  all  the  tools  on  hand,  and  also  what  they 
consider  will  be  required  for  the  coming  month.  This  book  is 
sent  to  my  office  with  requisitions  covering  the  tools  required, 
and  the  books  are  checked  against  the  requisitions.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  requisitions  arc  proper,  they  arc  approved  ;ind 
forwarded  to  the  storekeeper  for  necessary  attention. 

No  tools  are  carried  in  any  of  the  division  storehouses,  all  of 
them  being  furnished  from  the  central  storehouse.  We  have 
standardized  all  the  tools  on  the  system  and  carry  them  in 
large  quantities  at  the  central  storehouse.  All  lathe  and  p'aner 
tools  of  the  various  sizes  are  made  up  and  carried  in  this  cen- 
tral stock,  and  are  given  symbol  numbers  for  convenience  in 
ordering,  which  avoids  ditTiculty  in  specifying  sizes  required 
when  [ilacing  requisitions. 

Care  of  Pneumatic  Tools. 

J.  H,  Simons,  of  the  Ingcrsoll-Rand  Company,  made  the  fol- 
lr)wing  suggestions  as  to  the  care  of  pneumatic  tools :  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  piece  of  machinery  pays  a  greater  profit  on  its  invest 
mcnt  or  cost  than  a  pneumatic  hammer  or  a  pneumatic  drill 
kept  in  good  working  condition,  yet  it  is  equally  doubtful  if 
there  is  any  piece  of  high  speed  machinery  so  inucli  abused  by 
neglect  to  properly  clean,  oil  and  renew  worn  parts,  which  con- 
dition retards  the  full  admission  of  air  to  the  ports  and  rapidly 
cuts  down  the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  tools.  In  pneumatic 
tools,  as  in  all  other  high  speed  machines,  the  rapidly  moving 
parts   will    wear   in   time     the   pistons,   ball    races,   balU.    thniftlr 


valves,  etc.,  in  pneumatic  drills,  and  the  throttle  levers,  bushings, 
valves,  pistons  and  cylinders  in  pneumatic  hammers ;  when  the 
wear  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  full  and  free  admission  of  air, 
or  allows  the  escape  of  air  by  leakage  past  a  worn  part,  it  re- 
duces the  efficiency,  and  the  part,  or  parts,  should  be  renewed. 
If  this  is  done,  the  machines  will  maintain  their  efficiency  in- 
definitely. 

Operators  seem  to  think  that  a  pneumatic  tool  should  run  and 
develop  its  full  power  so  long  as  all  the  parts  are  held  together, 
without  any  regard  to  cleaning,  oiling  or  tightening  up.  They 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  kerosene  or  benzine  once 
every  twenty- four  hours.  A  good  plan  is  to  thoroughly  clean 
by  pouring  benzine  or  kerosene  freely  into  the  throttle  handle. 
This  dislodges  all  foreign  matter  and  cuts  the  thick  oil  wh  ch 
can  be  removed  by  blowing  the  air  through  the  tool  under 
pressure ;  then  lubricate  in  like  manner  with  a  good  quality  of 
light  body  oil.  Sewing  machine  oil  or  a  winter  strained  lard 
oil  is  good.  Heavy  oil  should  never  be  used  on  pneumatic  ham- 
mers or  piston  type  drills,  as  they  cause  the  tools  to  work  very 
sluggishly,  with  consequent  loss  of  power.  Heavier  oils  should 
be  used  on  the  rotary  type  of  drills. 

When  pneumatic  tools  are  not  in  use,  a  good  plan  is  to  keep 
them  immersed  in  kerosene.  They  should  be  suspended  so  that 
the  dirt  and  foreign  matter  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  should  then  be  thoroughly  blown  out  and  well  lubri- 
cated before  being  put  into  operation,  as  kerosene  leaves  them 
dry. 

We  advocate  the  use  of  strainers  on  the  tool  and  filters  in 
the  pipe  line,  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  readily  taken  apart 
.-ind  cleaned.  .V  good  form  of  pipe  line  filter  is  two  cast 
flanged  pieces  properly  tapped  and  threaded  to  fit  the  pipe  line, 
bolted  together,  with  a  piece  of  gauze  or  fine  mesh  wire  screen 
between.  There  are  also  sundry  makes  of  automatic  oilers  for 
pneumatic  tools  which  are  placed  in  the  hose  line  a  short 
distance  from  the  tool  and  which  can  be  refilled  at  any  time 
without  disconnecting  the  tool  from  the  hose.  They  are  made 
in  sizes  to  supply  oil  for  from  si.x  to  eight  hours  without  re- 
filling. 

Another  abuse,  especially  with  regard  to  pneumatic  riveting 
hammers,  is  a  rapidly  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
operators,  particularly  where  the  hammers  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  steel  cars  and  in  structural  steel  shops,  and  more 
especially  where  "hunky"  labor  is  employed,  to  use  pistons 
shorter  than  those  adopted  by  the  makers  as  standard.  This  is 
tlic  most  flagrant  abuse  to  which  a  riveting  hammer  can  be 
subjected  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The  riveting 
hammer  is  designed  with  parts  properly  proportioned  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  various  classes  of  work  to  which  it  is 
rdapted.  Workmen  have  discovered  that  a  shorter  piston  than 
the  one  furnished  with  the  hammer  increases  the  number  of 
blows  per  minute  and  for  a  time  facilitates  their  work.  They 
usually  make  these  pistons  by  grinding  down  a  broken  standard 
piston,  thus  removing  the  hardening  in  a  large  degree  and  leav- 
ing the  striking  part  softer  than  it  should  be.  These  short 
I'istons  have  a  tendency  to  crumble  and  the  broken  parts  cut 
the  inner  casing  of  the  cylinder:  if  it  is  not  damaged  beyond 
repair  from  this  cause,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
when  the  cylinder  will  crack  or  the  handle  break.  When  cratked 
cylinders,  broken  handles  and  broken  rivet  sets  are  found  the 
hammer  should  be  carefully  examined  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  workman  has  substituted  a  short  piston.  This  check 
can  only  be  made  when  the  hammer  is  in  service  as  it  has  been 
found  that  the  workmen  carry  the  short  pistons  with  them  and 
make  the  exchange  after  taking  the  hammer  iiut  of  the  tool 
loom,  replacing  the  proper  piston  when  rctiirnini;  the  hammer 
at  the  close  of  the  day. 

A  large  industrial  organization,  operating  some  eight  or  ten 
plants,  inaugurated  a  system  about  a  year  ago  for  keeping  a 
thorough  inspection  and  record  of  pneumatic  tools  from  the 
(lay  of  purchase  until  they  became  obsolete  or  worn  out.  .'\ 
record   is   kept  of   every   item  of  repair  made  to  a  tool  and  a 
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([K>rt  lilcd  showieiK  why  tlir  rrpairs  were  niadr  nccnsary,  lti.it 
l^,  whether  from  abu.Me,  lack  of  care,  ba<l  hnne,  tiatiirni  wear 
and  tear,  or  accident.  'I'lie  mechanical  cngiiict-r  in  charge  of 
this  recently  informed  rnc  that  in  looking  over  the  report  for 
the  tirst  six  months  he  was  sreatly  surprised  to  find  that  about 
.'0  per  cent,  of  the  repairs  could  be  directly  attributed  to  neglect 
in  cleaninK  and  oilin«  ;md  about  l.')  per  cent,  to  the  use  of  in- 
ferior hose. 

Pneumatic  tods  should  have  between  !•()  and  100  lbs.  of  air 
to  get  the  best  results.  The  Canadian  Government  will  not 
accept  steam-tight  rivets  driven  with  (ineumatic  hammers  un- 
less they  arc  operated  by   1 10  lbs.  air  pressure. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  applying 
to  all  makes  of  pneumatic  tools,  which,  if  followed,  will  in- 
sure more  and  better  work  from  your  equipment  and  will  ob- 
viate delays  and  annoyances  and  miiiinii/c  the  ex|iense  of  main- 
tenance. 

.^ee  that  the  tools  are  well  cleaned  and  oiled  before  putting 
them  in  operation. 

See  that  the  pipe  lines  are  tliorouRlily  blown  out  before  con- 
necting the  tool. 

Use  the  best  quality  of  air  hose.  It  is  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactory  in  the  long  run. 

See  that  the  pipe  lines  are  provided  with  filters  or  that 
strainers  are  used  with  the  tools,  preferably  both. 

With  drills,  adjust  the  ball-bearings  where  they  are  provided 
so  as  to  take  up  the  lost  motion,  and  be  sure  that  they  are 
firmly  held  by  the  lock  nuts  to  prevent  working  loose  or  tight- 
ening up  and  binding  when  in  use. 

Be  sure  that  the  handle  of  pneumatic  hammers  is  always  on 
tight  as  the  tools  may  be  seriously  injured  by  allowing  it  to 
work  loose.  This  controls  the  joint  between  the  handle  and 
valve  box  and  is  of  great  importance. 

See  that  the  operators  hold  their  riveting  and  chipping  ham- 
mers firmly  against  thte  work.  If  the  die  or  chisel  is  allowed  to 
play  in  and  out  of  the  hammer  while  in  operation,  it  will  se- 
riously damage  the  tool.  Every  blow  should  be  delivered  on 
the  die  or  chisel  and  not  on  the  forward  end  of  the  bridge  of 
the  cylinder  in  chipping  hammers.  With  riveting  hammers 
which  have  no  bridge  in  the  cylinder  it  often  means  the  loss  of 
the  die  and  piston  by  being  shot  out  of  the  tool. 

See  that  the  chisel  and  rivet  sets  fit  properly  in  the  nozzles 
and  are  of  proper  length,  otherwise  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
loss  of  power  and  injury  to  the  tool. 

Discussion. 
E.  J.  McKernan  (Santa  Fe)  : — In  our  main  shop  they  have  a 
kind  of  a  sub-tool  room  where  all  the  air  hammers,  hose  and 
various  boiler  maker's  tools  are  kept,  because  the  boiler  shop  is 
in  an  ofT-set  of  the  main  erecting  shop,  and  we  do  not  want  the 
men  to  cover  any  more  ground  than  necessary  to  get  the  tools 
and  return  them.  The  man  in  charge  of  this  tool  room  is  a 
boiler  maker's  handy  man.  He  has  a  vat  that  is  filled  with  coal 
oil,  which  is  emptied  in  the  evening  on  account  of  the  in- 
surance, and  he  soaks  all  the  hammers  in  it.  Before  each  motor 
or  hammer  is  turned  out  it  is  thoroughly  oiled,  regardless  of 
how  many  times  a  day.  No.  1  is  given  out  and  Jones  has  it  an 
hour  or  two,  it  gets  oiled  again.  A  man  goes  around  and  oils 
up  the  tools  which  are  not  turned  in  during  the  day.  It  has 
prolonged  the  life  of  hammers  two  to  one. 

Tool  Room  Progress. 
M.  H.  Bray,  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  in  speaking  on 
tool  room  progress,  said  in  part:  The  installation  of  pneumatic 
tools  made  it  necessary  for  the  tool  foreman  to  put  on  his  think- 
ing cap  and  work  out  new  tools  for  use  with  these  machines. 
Ml  boiler  work,  such  as  cutting  out  and  expanding  flues,  break- 
ing staybolts  to  replace  fireboxes  and  cutting  off  rivets,  had  been 
done  by  hand,  but  with  the  use  of  pneumatic  drilling  m.ichines 
and  hammers,  it  is  now  possible  to  cut  out  a  set  of  308  flues  in 
sixty-five    minutes,    and   expand    them    in    five   hours,    where   in 


limcii  pa«i   it   wa»  ncccMary  to  lake  from   four  to  five  times  ai 
long 

,^t  about  ilic  lime  ih.it  pneumatic  tools  were  installed,  the 
first  forged  tools  of  high  speed  steel  were  tried  out,  chicfJy  of 
the  large  «izc»  Uicd  for  turning  steel  tires.  The  results  from 
this  itccl  were  to  much  better  than  from  that  formerly  used 
that  the  smaller  sizes  for  lathe  and  planer  use  were  installed; 
with  the  use  of  this  steel  most  shops  put  in  a  universal  tool 
grinding  machine,  for  grinding  all  tools  used  for  turning,  planing 
and  slotting.  It  is  customary  now  to  have  the  operator  of  the 
machine  keep  on  hand  a  sufficient  supply  of  these  tools  ground 
to  a  standard  shape,  that  experience  has  taught  was  best  for  the 
class  of  work  it  was  to  be  used  on.  The  use  of  this  machine 
has  done  away  with  the  custom  of  each  man  go'ng  to  blacksmith 
to  have  a  tool  forged  and  grinding  it  himself.  N'ow  he  has  only 
to  return  broken  or  worn  out  tools  to  the  delivery  window  of  the 
tool  room  and  receive  a  new  tool  correctly  ground  and  hardened. 
At  present  the  tool  checking  system  is  the  hardest  proposition 
to  keep  straightened  out. 

The  tool  room  now  has  modern  machinery,  such  as  universal 
milling  machines,  lathes,  shapers  and  grinders.  The  majority 
of  the  drills  and  reamers  are  made  of  high  speed  steel,  as  are 
the  milling  cutters  and  forged  tools.  Practically  all  small  re- 
pair work  on  machines  throughout  the  shop  is  done  in  the  tool 
room,  most  of  the  special  tools  for  use  with  compressed  air  are 
made  there,  and  in  many  of  the  shops  all  taps,  reamers,  dies  of 
different  kinds  and  drills  are  made  and  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  purchased  article. 

The  equipment  of  the  future  tool  room  should  be  of  the  best, 
and  the  room  should  be  located  in  a  well  lighted  part  of  the 
shop.  The  d'sbursing  of  tools  must  be  done  in  a  quick,  orderly 
manner;  all  arguments  in  regard  to  tools  should  be  decided  by 
the  tool  foreman.  The  tool  foreman  should  see  that  all  tools 
such  as  reamers,  drills,  etc.,  are  not  abused,  and  in  fact  should 
have  complete  charge  or  oversight  of  the  tools  under  all  con- 
ditions. The  tool  checking  system  must  be  reorganized,  so  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  workman  to  receive  a  tool  without 
a  check  or  receive  his  check  for  a  lost  tool. 

Other  Papers. — .-\n  extensive  and  practical  paper  on  the  m.ak- 
ing  of  spur,  bevel  and  worm  gears  was  presented  by  H.  E. 
P.lackburn.  A  paper  on  special  tools  was  prepared  by  F.  V\'. 
Lugger  of  the  Big  Four. 

Demonstrations.— W.  V.  Young,  of  the  Hoskins  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Chicago,  had  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
the  heat  treatment  of  steel.  As  his  office  was  only  a  few  blocks 
from  the  hotel  the  meeting  adjourned  to  it,  and  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  electric  furnaces  and  the  use  of  the  pyro- 
meter was  given.  Mr.  Young  mentioned  the  experiments  per- 
formed by  C.  P.  Berg,  which  were  described  in  a  paper  before 
the  Western  Society  of  Engineers  (sec  Railwav  Age  Gazette 
July  1,  1910,  page  31). 

A  trip  was  made  to  the  demonstrating  plant  of  the  Firth- 
Sterling  Steel  Company  to  study  the  treatment  of  Blue  Chip 
high  speed  steel.  On  the  last  afternoon  of  the  convention 
several  of  the  members  visited  the  plant  of  the  Independent 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company  at  Aurora,  111. 

Election  of  Officers.— The  following  officers  were  elected  tor 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  M.  H.  Bray,  tool  room  foreman, 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  first 
vice-president,  E.  J.  McKernan,  tool  supervisor,  .\tchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Topeka,  Kan.;  second  vice-president,  John 
Fuhrman,  tool  room  foreman.  Great  Northern.  St.  Paul.  Minn. ; 
third  vice-president,  G.  Gestoettner,  tool  room  foreman.  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  secretary-treasurer, 
O.  T.  Harroun,  tool  room  foreman,  Chicago  &  Alton,  Bloom- 
ington.  111.;  chairman  executive  committee,  J.  W.  Pike,  Rock 
Island  Lines.  Silvis,  III.  The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
in   Chicago. 

Supflyxe'i's  Association.— The  supplymen's  association  was 
composed  of  the  following  companies,  most  of  which  had  ex- 
hibits  in  the   writing  room  of  the  hotel:     American   Specialtj- 
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Company,  Carborundum  Company,  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Co.,  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  Faessler  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co.,  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool 
Co.,  IngersoU  Rand  Tool  Co.,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Xiles 
Bement  Pond  Co.,  Scully  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Standard  Railway 
Equipment  Co.  and  The  Midvale  Steel  Co.  The  officers  were : 
W.  H.  Dangel,  president :  H.  L.  Mills,  secretary :  E.  C.  Cook, 
treasurer. 


FLANGELESS    SHOES   AND    WEDGES    AND    REMOVABLE 
SIDE    MOTION    PLATES  ON    DRIVING    BOXES. 


In  a  paper  on  "Locomotive  Frame  and  Driving  Box  Con- 
struction," presented  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Master 
Mechanics'  Association  (see  Daity  Railway  Age  Gasette,  June 
22,  1910,  page  1747),  H.  T.  Bentley,  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  said :  "Flange- 
less  shoes  and  wedges  should  be  used  to  overcome  the  trouble 
experienced  with  flanges  breaking.  To  facilitate  the  lining 
down  of  wedges,  arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  they 
can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  binders  or  underhung 
springs ;  the  wedge  bolts  should  be  of  sufficient  strength  and  so 
arranged  that  in  case  of  breakage  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
replace  them.." 

Flangeless  shoes  and  wedges  were  first  applied  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  in  May,  1907,  and  have  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  they  are  now  being  placed  on  all  new  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  tj-pe  and  consolidation  locomotives  used  by  that  com- 
pany. They  were  designed  and  patented  by  Charles  Markel, 
shop  foreman  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  are  especially  valuable  in 
connection  with  the  Markel  removable  driving  box  bearings, 
which  were  illustrated  and  described  on  page  1365  of  the  June 
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Fig.    1  —  Details  and   Application  of    Markel    Flange  ess  Shoes 
and   Wedges. 

3  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  (iazettc.  The  details  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Markel  flangeless  shoes  and  wedges  are  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  1.  The  side  plates  are  of  cold  rolled  machine 
steel  and  arc  riveted  to  the  frame  jaws  by  %-'m.  hot  rivets.  The 
only  work  required  on  these  plates  is  to  cut  them  to  the  proper 
length,  drill  the  holes  and  rivet  them  to  the  jaws.  When  they 
become  sufficiently  worn  to  require  renewal,  duplicate  plates 
may  easily  he  applied.  The  wedges  are  Hat  pieces  of  cast  iron 
and  may  be  machined  at  one-eighth  the  cost  of  the  flanged 
wedge.  The  shoes  are  machined  steel  and  only  riMiuire  ma- 
chining r>n  one  side. 
The  principal  advantages  of  the  device  are  as  I'cillnws 
No  Hanges  on  shoes  or  wedges  to  crack  or  t)reak.  Wetlgcs 
may  be  readily  adjusted,  as  there  are  no  flanges  to  stick  to  the 
sides  of  the  frame  jaws.  Shoes  can  be  made  from  bar  ma- 
chine steel  and  will  only  require  cutting  off  to  length.  Wedges 
can  be  niachiticfl   for  mie  ciKlilli   the   labor  rost   for  the  standaril 


wedges.  This  arrangement  provides  IVz  in.  more  bearing  to  the 
shoes  and  wedges  on  the  jaw  faces,  which  is  quite  an  advantage. 

A  standard  wedge  for  an  Atlantic  type  locomotive  costs  $3.07 
and  the  flangeless  wedge  costs  $1 ;  the  standard  shoe  costs  $2.34, 
while  the  flangeless  shoe  costs  $1.50.  This  makes  a  saving  of 
$3.91  on  one  shoe  and  wedge,  or  $15.64  on  the  shoes  and  wedges 
for  an  engine  with  four  drivers.  As  there  are  no  flanges  to 
crack  and  break  the  shoes  and  wedges  will  last  for  years  by 
applying  liners  to  take  up  the  wear  on  the  boxes.  The  cold 
rolled  steel  plates  that  are  riveted  to  the  frame  jaws  cost  for 
labor  and  material  on  an  Atlantic  type  locomotive  $4.75.  It 
takes  five  hours  to  line  down  one  standard  flanged  wedge  at  a 
labor  cost  of  $2.80.  Only  one  hour  is  required  to  line  down 
the  flangeless  wedge  at  a  labor  cost  of  56  cents,  or  a  saving  of 
$2.24  in  lining  down  one  wedge.  This  saving  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  wedge  bolts,  and  to  take 
out  the  wedge :  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  down  the  binder, 
binder  bolts  or  other  parts  of  engine. 

A   jig  for  drilling  the  side   plates  is  shown  in   Fig.  2.     It  is 
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Fig.   2 — Jig   for   Drilling   Side   Plates  and    Frame   Jaws. 


made  from  one  of  the  standard  shoes,  it  being  only  necessary 
to  drill  holes  in  the  flanges  and  fit  them  with  hardened  steel 
bushings.  Four  side  plates  can  be  placed  in  the  jig  and  drilled 
at  one  time:  the  same  jig  can  be  usea  on  the  frame  jaws  for 
drilling  the  rivet  holes.  The  drawing  shows  applications  of 
the  jig  for  botlr'purposes. 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  wedge  nia\-  be  removed  by 
simply  removing  the  wedge  bolt  and  without  taking  down  the 
binder,  or  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  locomotive,  is  illus- 
trated  in   Fig.  3.     Part  of  the  flange  of  the  driving  box  is  re- 
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Fig.     3 — Driving     Box     Used     with     Flangeless     Shoes     and 
Wedges. 

moved  on  the  inside  on  the  wodgc  side.  .\s  there  is  no  wear 
on  the  inside  flanges  of  the  driving  box  the  partial  removal  ol 
the  flange  does  not  effect  its  eflicicncy.  It  also  leaves  a  free 
opening  so  that  the  wedge  can  easily  be  inspected  to  sec  if  it  i.'* 
properly  adjusted.  The  eccentrics  on  the  main  axle  do  not 
interfere  with  tlie  removal  of  the  wedge.     The  flangeless  wedge 
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may  be  liiuil  ilown  in  one  rilili  ill.-  tiinr  required  for  llir  Mand- 
"l.inl  \vi-(Ikc. 

KEMltV.MIIK    SIliIC    MOIIDN     I'lAlKS    KlH    HKlVINl.    IMl\».-. 

The  reinuvatile  side  m.iliDii  plales  for  driving  boxes,  dc!tiKned 
and  patented  by  Mr.  Market,  are  shown  in  I'm.  l,  Plate*  of 
fliis  kind  have  been  ill  use  nii  Ibe  (biviiiR  and  triiek  boxes  ..f  an 
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Fig-   4 — Removable   Side   Motion    Plates   for    Driving    Boxes. 

Atlantic  type  locomotive  since  December  1.  13US,  witii  splendid 
results.  Since  that  time  the  plates  have  been  renewed  on  the 
left  main  box  twice  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.12  for  labor  and 
$1.20  for  babbitt,  or  a  total  of  $2.32.  Two  hours  were  required 
for  doing  the  work.  The  plates  may  be  removed  and  applied 
without  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  locomotive:  it  is  only 
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Jig  for  Holding  Berel  Blocks 
in  Shap^r 
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Fig.    5 — Jigs   for    Finishing    Removable    Side    Motion    Plates 
and    Bevel   Blocks. 

^>essary  to  remove  the  nuts  on  the  stud  bolt  with  a  socket 
wrench,  after  whicb  the  plates  may  be  removed  by  hand  by 
sliding  in  the  dovetail  groove  from  the  center  outward.  After 
the  plates  are  rebabbitted  and  faced  to  the  proper  thickness 
they  are  reapplied  in  the  same  manner.  The  tapered  washers  at 
each  side  of  the  plates  force  both  plates  tightly  against  the 
.  dovetail  groove   at  the   top   of   the  box   and   hold   them   rigidly 


in  pittcc.    The  pialrt  are  made  of  ca»t  itccl  and  arc  finiDlied  all 
over  except  the  circle   for  the  bras*  and  cellar  (it. 

The  bevel  at  the  lop  and  the  bottom  of  the  plates  is  ma- 
chined and  the  plates  are  made  interchangeable  by  the  use  of 
the  ji|{  illustrated  in  I'ig'  '•'■  l!y  its  u.sc  the  plates  for  six 
driving  boxes  may  be  linished  at  the  same  time.  Rabbitt,  onc- 
f|uarter  of  an  inch  thick,  is  then  sweat  on  the  hub  faces  of  the 
)il;ites,  after  which  they  are  faced  to  the  proper  thickness.  The 
dovetail  is  planed  on  the  rlriving  boxes  to  lit  a  gage,  making 
the  boxes  interchangeable.  The  motion  plates  fit  loosely  so  that 
they  may  be  .-ipplied  by  hand.  The  firiving  box  is  cored  to  take 
the  bolt  which  holds  the  plates  in  place.  The  bevel  blocks  or 
, washers  are  of  cast  steel  and  arc  machined  and  drilled  on  jigs 
shown  in  Fig.  o.  The  bevel  block  at  the  left,  Fig.  4,  has  a 
cavity  Vi  in.  deep  into  which  the  hexagon  head  of  the  bolt  fits 
to  prevent  it  from  turning  while  the  nuts  are  being  tightened 
and  loosened.  The  cost  of  applying  these  plates  to  one  box 
is  as   follows : 

Material.  Labor.  Total. 

Two  cast-steel  plates .$0.66  $0.20  $0.86 

One  bolt    10  .03  .15 

Two  washers 20  .10  .30 

Planing  box 1.14  1.14 

Total  cost    $2.45 

.As  Stated  before,  it  costs  $2.32  to  take  up  the  side  motion  in 
one  box  equipped  with  this  device.  With  the  standard  equip- 
ment it  costs  five  or  six  times  as  much,  including  the  cost  of 
dropping  the  drivers,  and  keeps  the  engine  out  of  service  about 
1.")  hours  as  compared  to  2  hours  with  the  removable  plates. 
Excessive  side  motion  will  not  be  allowed  on  engines  equipped 
with  the  removable  plates,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  remedied,  and  breakages  of  other  parts  of  the  locomo- 
tive due  to  this  cause  will   thus  be  obviated. 


HOW   THE  FOREMAN  CAN  PROMOTE  SHOP  EFFICIENCY. 


BV    W.    H.    SNVDER, 

.Assistant  General   Foreman,   Xcw   York,   Susquehanna  &  Western,   Strouds- 
burg.  Pa. 

The  first  step  in  improving  shop  eflficiency  is  to  have  a  proper 
organization.  A  good  system  of  management  has  been  defined 
as  a  means  of  causing  men  to  co-operate  for  the  cause  of  both 
employer  and  employee.  In  shops  where  foremen  do  not  co-op- 
erate with  each  other  the  shop  efficiency  will  be  sure  to  suffer. 

Sta^  Meetings. — At  our  shops  the  master  mechanic  and  gen- 
eral foreman  have  established  statT  meetings;  at  a  stated  time 
the  foremen  are  all  called  together  and  the  question  of  shop 
efficiency  is  thrashed  out  from  tip  to  toe;  also  the  question  of 
economy  as  to  the  saving  of  material,  the  proper  methods  of 
doing  and  handling  work,  the  necessity  of  close  inspection  of 
work,  etc.  These  staff  meetings  bring  out  a  great  many  good 
points  and  add  greatly  to  the  shop  efficiency. 

Employment. — After  the  supervision  is  properly  organized 
the  next  important  question  is  the  kind  of  men  to  employ.  The 
various  industries  must  compete  for  the  best  men  and  boys  or 
else  take  the  ones  that  are  left  over;  any  shop  wanting  to  hold 
a  high  standard  in  efficiency  must  have  skilled  mechanics  and 
good  boys.  They  must  not  only  be  well  trained,  but  well  treated, 
or  they  will  naturally  drift  into  a  more  congenial  shop — if  one  is 
to  be  found.  It  is  human  nature  to  secure  the  most  comfort  and 
the  best  treatment  possible.  What  we  need  are  men  that  are 
interested  in  the  shops'  success;  conditions  are  changed  as  to 
shop  methods,  but  the  value  of  real  interest  means  a  great  deal 
in  shop  efficiency,  and  when  you  have  men  who  say  "we"  and 
talk  about  "our  shop,"'  it  means  more  than  one  can  realize. 

The  Alyf>rentice.—.\  careful  study  and  selection  must  be  made 
when  hiring  apprentices.  Many  shops  are  earnestly  and  hon- 
estly trying  to  get  apprentice  boys  that  are  active  and  show  an 
interest  in  learning  a  trade,  and  they  train  them  to  be  a  credit 
to  the  trade  and  shop.  The  question  is  where  to  get  the  boys  that 
w  ill  take  the  interest  in  their  work  and  their  employer,  and  work 
faithfully  to  do  their  best  to  learn  and  make  a  good  showing  in 
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both  quality  and  quantity  of  output.  Every  shop  takes  pride  in 
making  good  workmen  as  well  as  good  mechanics,  and  there  is 
no  trouble  with  boys  of  this  kind  when  you  can  get  them. 

The  apprentice  boy  that  will  come  to  work  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  at  eight  o'clock  is  at  his  dinner  pail  lunching, 
watching  his  boss,  and  waiting  and  looking  for  quitting  time  an 
hour  or  so  before  the  time  for  the  whistle  to  blow  may  just  as 
well  step  down  and  out  and  give  some  one  else  a  chance,  for  he 
is  only  a  detriment  to  the  shop  efficiency. 

The  active  apprentice  is  always  noticed  and  watched  by  his 
foreman,  and  when  the  opportunity  comes  for  advancement 
the  best  one  is  chosen.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  all  have  good 
positions,  such  as  master  mechanic,  superintendent,  general  fore- 
man, etc.,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  times  when  a  foreman 
is  to  be  appointed  and  the  man  that  has  shown  the  most  interest 
and  has  been  the  most  active  during  his  apprenticeship  gets  the 
preference. 

Machinery  and  Tools. — The  output  of  any  shop  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  machine  shop,  so  it  is  important  that  the  installa- 
tion of  machines  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  that  the  most 
powerful  machinery  be  installed.  In  a  shop  where  the  machin- 
ery is  already  located  the  work  will  have  to  be  carefully  sorted 
out  and  the  machine  that  is  the  best  adapted  for  certain  work 
should  be  assigned  to  do  it.  The  heavy  work  must  be  taken 
to  the  heavier  machines  and  the  lighter  work  to  the  lighter  ones, 
etc.  Shop  efficiency  depends  largely  on  the  management  of  the 
machine  department,  and  very  often  by  the  use  of  a  special  de- 
vice excellent  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  oldest  machine 
in  the  shop. 

Quality  of  Tool  Steel. — After  the  machines  have  been  properly 
arranged  and  equipped  with  the  best  facilities  and  shop  kinks 
that  can  possibly  be  obtained,  the  question  of  tool  steel  comes 
up.  There  is  nothing  that  will  keep  down  machine  output  more 
than  a  poor  grade  of  steel.  In  the  purchasing  of  tool  steel  for 
machines  such  as  lathes,  planers,  slotters,  etc.,  the  best  grades 
should  be  used  in  order  to  keep  the  machines  up  to  their  maxi- 
mum capacity.  If  you  will  stop  and  consider  the  time  that  is 
lost  in  a  shop  trying  to  use  a  poor  grade  of  steel  and  the  time 
that  is  required  for  a  tool  dresser  to  dress  and  keep  it  up,  and 
the  amount  of  steel  that  is  wasted  each  time  that  a  tool  has  to 
be  dressed,  you  will  find  that  a  poor  steel  is  the  most  expensive 
in  the  long  run.  After  a  tool  is  dressed  it  has  to  be  taken  to 
the  tool  room  for  grinding ;  a  great  many  shops  do  not  have 
the  facilities  for  grinding  in  the  tool  room  and  the  machine  hand 
has  to  grind  his  own  tools.  The  mi>re  trouble  he  has  in  keeping 
up  his  tools  the  more  it  will  interfere  with  his  efficiency.  It  is 
also  important  to  use  a  good  grade  of  steel  for  hand  chisels, 
flue  beading  tools,  boiler  punches,  rivet  sets,  etc.,  as  these  tools 
are  expensive  in  their  construction,  especially  the  flue  beading 
tools  and  rivet  sets,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  have  high-priced  tool- 
room men  spend  their  time  making  tools  of  a  poor  grade  of 
steel. 

Special  Devices. — The  installation  of  special  devices  is  becom- 
ing an  important  factor  in  shop  efficiency,  and  the  Railway  Age 
Gazelle  deserves  great  credit  for  the  competitions  it  has  con- 
ducted so  successfully  the  last  few  months.  The  special  devices 
and  kinks  that  are  brought  out  by  the  competitions  are  of  great 
value  to  any  shop  foreman.  They  give  him,  without  any  eflfort 
on  his  part,  the  benefit  of  years  of  experience  and  labor  of  me- 
chanics from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  I  am  sure  that 
eventually  a  great  many  of  these  devices  will  be  used  generally, 
and  by  their  use  will  add  much  to  shop  efficiency. 

The  use  of  fuel  oil  has  greatly  reduced  shop  costs  in  many 
ways.  The  use  and  introduction  ut  oil  furnaces  has  saved  much 
labor  in  the  handling  of  work  from  one  shop  to  another,  as 
heretofore  flues,  water  bars,  etc  .  had  to  be  carted  to  a  certain 
place  where  a  forge  was  located,  in  order  to  have  them  annealed 
or  swcdged.  In  removing  and  applying  locomotive  driving 
wheel  tires  by  the  use  of  fuel  oil  the  cost  has  been  reduced  about 
half  at  this  shop.  Also  by  the  use  of  the  same  burner  the  cost 
of  welding  locomotive  frames  has  been  reduced  to  about  one- 
half.    Instead  of  taking  the  frames  down  and  carting  them  to  the 


blacksmith  shop  to  be  welded,  the  frame  is  prepared  and  heated 
with  a  burner  using  crude  oil.  This  saves  the  cost  of  removing 
the  frames.  The  same  burner  is  also  used  for  straightening 
frames  when  locomotives  come  in  with  their  front  frames  bent. 


OXY-ACETYLENE   WELDING   AND   CUTTING. 


BY    WILLIAM    G.    REVER    AND    R.    W.    CLARK, 

General  Foreman  and  Boiler  Shop  Foreman  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Side  sheets  can  be  successfully  welded  in  a  locomotive  fire- 
box in  a  comparatively  short  time  and  with  very  little  trouble 
if  the  work  is  properly  done.  Provision  must  be  made  for  con- 
traction when  the  weld  cools  off.  The  cutting  of  the  open- 
ing for  the  patch  in  the  firebox  should  be  done  with  a  pneu- 
matic hammer  and  not  with  the  blowpipe,  as  in  the  latter  case 
the  steel  will  oxidize  where  it  is  cut  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
make  a  successful  weld.  The  sheet  and  the  patch  should  be 
trimmed  with  a  bevel  such  that  when  the  patch  is  set  up  ready 
for  welding  the  two  sharp  pointed  edges  will  touch  and  an 
opening  or  V  will  appear  leaving  an  angle  of  45  deg.  between 
the  two  edges  of  the  sheets  (Fig.  1).    To  allow  for  contraction 


Fig.   1 — Partial   View   of   Patch   About  to   Be   Welded  to  the 
Side   Sheet, 

of  the  patch  a  U  should  be  formed  near  its  edge,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  1  and  2,  and  projecting  on  the  same  side  as  the  open 
side  of  the  V  formed  between  the  ledges  of  the  two  sheets.  This 
can  be  made  on  a  press,  or  under  clamps  or  with  a  fuller.  On 
a  A-in.  sheet,  for  instance,  the  U  depression  should  be  about 
Vi  in.  deep  with  a  radius  of  about  Yo  in.  While  the  weld  is 
cooling  off  the  U  should  be  hammered  down  with  a  pneumatic 
hammer.  The  U  must,  of  course,  project  toward  the  fire  side 
so  that  it  may  be  hammered.  In  putting  on  a  patch  it  is  best 
to   apply   the   staybolts  before   welding.     Splendid    results   have 


Fig.   2 — Showing    Patch    Welded   on    Firebox    Before    U    W«i 
Hammered    Down. 

been  obtained  in  making  a  large  numbtr  of  welds  in  this  way, 
some  of  thctn  directly  under  the  arch  on  high  pressure  boiUrs. 
The  welding  torch  should  be  kept  clean.  If  two  much  oxyK<n 
is  used  the  metal  will  oxidire  and  will  not  weld.  To  get  • 
perfect  weld  in  applying  a  h:ilf  side  sheet  form  a  U  along  the 
top  of  llic  sheet.  In  welding  a  lire  door  flange  wiiere  the  sheet 
is  cracked  in  the  knuckle  of  the  fl.ingc,  do  not  cut  out  any 
more  of  tiie  door  sheet  than  is  necessary,  keeping  the  weld  as 
near  the  turn  of  the  flange  as  possible,  thus  leaving  it  free  to 
contract  without  putting  much  stress  on  the  weld.     If  this  can- 
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not  be  (loiif  it  will  he  necessary  to  ii.sc  ;i  U,  as  dcicribcd  above. 
It  is  Ko.nl  |ii,ntiie  t.i  h.iinnuT  on  tlic  lierl  of  the  llaiiKe  after 
weliliiiK. 

I  racks  (Icvelop  in  the  firebox  that  can  be  welded  perfectly 
and,  again,  tliere  arc  cracks  that  cannot  l)e  wehled  satisfactorily. 
I'or  instance,  if  a  crack  in  the  knuckle  of  the  tlangc  runs  the 
long  way  of  the  llanKc,  it  can  be  cut  with  a  diamond  point 
chisel  and  a  ^ood  weld  can  be  made.  If  the  crack  is  around 
the  knuckle  of  the  flange  it  is  useless  to  try  to  weld  it,  as  there  is 
no   w.iv   to   jirovi.li'    for   conir.i.iioti     ui.l   nine   times  out   of  ten 


^Do^/fd  Imps  ,^hoiv  tve/tr/ 

Fig.   3 — End  of   Eccentric   Blade  Repaired  by  Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding. 

the  weld  will  pull  apart.  Where  the  crack  is  in  the  center  of 
a  side  sheet,  we  have  never  been  able  to  make  a  successful  weld; 
the  first  effort  to  weld  a  crack  in  a  side  sheet  caused  no  end 
of  trouble ;  the  crack  extended  12  in.  from  one  staybolt  to 
another,  taking  in  three  staybolts.  It  was  cut  out  with  a 
diamond  point  tool  and  apparently  welded  very  satisfactorily, 
but  after  the  weld  cooled  off  it  was  found  that  the  next  row  of 
staybolts  had  developed  a  similar  crack — the  contraction  had 
pulled  the  sheet  apart  in  the  weakest  place.  The  new  crack  was 
cut  out  and  welded  and  after  cooling  a  similar  crack  developed 
which  opened  a'j  in.  We  continued  to  weld  one  crack  after 
another   until    the    lirst   weld   made   had   broken.     We   tried   to 


Broken  Jatv  Welded  and  Reclaimed. 
Fig.  4 — Damaged  Jaws  on   Rods  Which   May  Be  Repaired  by 
Oxy-Acetylene    Welding. 

weld  it  again  but  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  successful  weld 
because  of  oxidization.     We  cut  out  the  bad  place  in  the  sheet 

I  and  applied  a  patch,  which  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

'  This  process  is  not  only  convenient  and  reliable,  but  is 
economical  for  welding  links,  link  lifters,  link  blades,  inter- 
mediate ends  on  side  rods,  crossheads,  driving  boxes,  reverse 
levers,  quadrants,  guide  yokes,  driving  wheels,  driving  wheel 
tire  flanges,  Leeds  coupler,  channels  on  tank  truck  frames,  lub- 
ricators, frame  braces.  For  cutting  purposes  it  cannot  be  ex- 
celled.   When  engines  come  into  the  roundhouse  with  badly  cut 


eccentric  hliidcH  at  the  pni  hole,  it  is  tin-  practice  to  ream  the 
hole  out,  coinitcr»inkinK  it  on  both  sides  and  to  place  a  buxh- 
ing  in  position,  as  shown  in  I''ig.  3,  and  weld  with  the  oxy- 
acctylrnc  torch.  The  V»  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  are  45 
deg.  and  about  '/i  in.  dcc(>.  The  hole  is  then  reamed  to  standard 
size.  Me  fore  we  installed  the  oxy-acctylone  plant  it  was  neces- 
sary to  apply  a  new  end  to  the  eccentric  blade,  which,  under 
the  best  conrlitions,  would  consume  eight  to  ten  hours,  whereas 
this  work  is  now  done  in  one  hour. 

We  experienced  trouble  with  our  knuckle  bushings  and 
washers  wearing  into  the  rods,  thereby  weakening  them.  Wc 
now  weld  these  worn  places,  restoring  them  to  original  thick- 
ness. The  jaws,  in  one  case,  were  worn  at  A  and  B  (Fig.  4) 
and  cracked  at  the  point  indicated  by  the  arrow.     Rods  scored. 


Showing  Depfh  Scored. 
Fig.   5 — Scored   Connecting   Rod   Repaired   by  Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding. 

as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  are  also  easily  repaired  by  welding  on  ma- 
terial. 

The  top  of  the  flanges  were  cut  on  the  tires  of  a  derailed 
engine,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Under  former  practice  it  would 
necessitate  reducing  the  tire  %  in.  in  diameter.  With  the  oxy- 
acetylene  process  the  tire,  which  was  practically  new,  was  re- 
paired and  put  in  first  class  condition  at  a  cost  of  $1.  To  have 
turned  the  tire,  reducing  it  %  in.  in  diameter,  would  have  cost 
$7.06,  and  in  addition  we  would  have  lost  %  in.  of  tire  wear. 
We  reclaim  any  number  of  quadrants  and  latches  by  building 
up  the  worn  teeth,  thus  effecting  a  large  saving.     On  steel  dnv- 


Fig.   6 — Steel   Tire  Cut  by  Skidding  and   Reclaimed  by  Oxy- 
Acetylene   Welding. 

ing  boxes  where  the  cellar  bolt  wears  the  hole  oblong  we  drill 
a  larger  size  hole  and  countersink  it.  A  plug  is  driven  in  and 
welded.  The  hole  is  then  drilled  to  the  original  size.  We 
build  up  reverse  levers  to  proper  size  when  they  become  worn 
from  the  latch.  Where  we  find  guide  yokes  cracked  we  chip 
out  the  crack  and  weld  it  with  oxy-acetylene,  thereby  economiz- 
ing in  both  labor  and  material.  Front  end  couplers  on  locomo- 
tives crack  in  different  places  and  are  condemned  by  the  in- 
spectors. We  weld  these  cracks  successfully.  We  have  likewise 
reclaimed  a  number  of  fractured  channel  beams.  We  have  also 
welded  tool  holders,  staybolt  taps,  shafts,  carpenter  chisels, 
bits,  hammers,  adz,  and  iron  pipe,  including  branch  pipes,  dry 
pipes  and  air  pipes  of  all  sizes. 

A  piece  of  shafting  122  in.  long  and  Wz  in.  in  diameter,  used 
in  connection  with  the  hoisting  engine  of  a  yard  crane  was  badly 
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worn,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  7.  A  new  shaft  would  have  cost  $25. 
The  shaft  was  turned  down  at  the  worn  part  and  a  sleeve  was 
made  with  the  inside  diameter  corresponding  to  the  diameter 
of  the  part  turned  down  and  the  outside  diameter  to  the  full 
diameter  of  the  shaft.     The  sleeve  was  cut  to  proper  length  to 


yVorn  Shaft 


Prepared  for  tVe/dinff  on  Sleeve. 

Fig.  7 — Worn  Shaft  Which  Was  Repaired  by  Oxy-Acetylene 

Welding. 

fit  between  the  shoulders  and  then  split  in  two  halves  and 
welded  on  the  shaft.  A  little  filing  finished  the  job.  The  cost 
of  repairs  did  not  exceed  $1.50.  The  success  of  the  work  lies 
in  the  skill  of  the  operator,  and  this  can  only  be  acquired  by 
practice  and  careful   study. 

OPERATION       AND      ORGANIZATION       OF      THE       EAST 

ALTOONA     ENGINE     HOUSE,    PENNSYLVANIA 

RAILROAD.* 


BV     \\1I.LI.\M     FORSYTH, 
Associate  Editor,  Railway  Age  Gazette. 

The  most  interesting  example  of  .\merican  engine  house  prac- 
tice is  that  in  the  classification  yards  of  the  Pennsylvania  at 
E^st  .Altoona,  Pa.  Here  the  traffic  from  three  divisions  of  the 
road  is  concentrated,  classified  and  despatched.  The  freight 
tonnage  passing  through  this  terminal  is  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  handled  by  any  single  system  of  freight  yards  in  the 
world.  The  total  capacity  of  the  yards  is  10,500  cars.  During 
the  month  of  November,  1900,  the  engine  movement  at  this 
engine  house  was  as  follows : 

.Average  number  of  locomotives  despatched  cast  and  west  in  24  hrs H3 

Maximum  number  despatched  in  24  hrs 290 

Maximum  number  despatched  in  1  hr.  including  switch  engines 40 

The  trains  are  operated  by  consolidation  locomotives,  and  on 
account  of  the  grades  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  .Allegheny 
mountains  westbound  trains  require  three  locomotives,  two  in 
front  and  one  as  a  pusher.  Eastbound.  the  line  follows  a  com- 
paratively light  gradient  along  the  Juniata  river,  and  here  large 
trains  can  be  handled  by  one  consolidation  locomotive.  There 
are  .35  s%vitch  engines,  requiring  70  engine  crews  for  day  and 
night  operation.  During  the  month  of  November,  1905,  there 
were  handled  over  the  ashpit  a  total  of  6,497  engines.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  yards  during  the  month  aver- 
aged 1,012,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  about  the  engine 
house,  shops  and  coal  wharf  and  on  the  motive  power  roll  was 
700.  Near  the  center  of  the  length  of  the  terminal  is  located 
a  large  engine  house,  with  ashpits,  coal  wharf,  sand  supply,  a 
good-sized  machine  shop,  storehouse  and  otTice  with  bunk  rooms 
overhead ;  also  a  power  ht)use,  a  fan  house  for  heating,  an  oil 
house,  and  toilet  and  locker  house. 

THE    ENGINE    HOUSE. 

The  engine  house  is  in  diameter  and  cross-section  the  largest 
structure  ever  erected  for  this  purpose.  It  has  an  exterior  diam- 
eter of  395  ft.  and  a  100- ft.  turntable.    There  are  52  stalls  90  ft, 

•From  a  paper  on  ".American  l.ocomi.tivr  TerminaU."  prrsrnled  at  the 
joint  mretins  of  the  American  Society  of  .Vlrchnuical  Kngiiicrro  jind  the  In 
•llliilion  of  Mechanical  Knginecri,  Oirmingham,  England,  and  London,  July 
SK  to  an.  inio. 


deep.  The  main  portion  of  the  house  is  65  ft.  wide  and  30  ft, 
high.  On  the  outer  circle  there  is  a  lean-to  25  ft.  wide  and  18 
ft.  high.  The  engines  head  in  toward  this  lean-to  and  the  smoke- 
jack  is  located  alongside  the  main  columns  at  the  outer  portion 
of  the  main  building.  The  main  portion  of  the  house  was  made 
30  ft.  high  to  accommodate  a  traveling  crane,  but  columns  for 
supporting  the  crane  have  not  been  erected,  as  jib  cranes  secured 
to  the  main  columns  were  found  more  desirable.  There  are  four 
drop  tables,  operated  by  electric  motors,  two  of  them  for 
driving  wheels,  one  large  table  for  all  wheels  except  the  engi:v.- 
trucks,  and  another  for  pony  truck  wheels. 

The  coal  wharf  is  a  large  structure  arranged  with  a  trestle 
approach  having  a  grade  of  3.88  per  cent.  The  coal  is  dropped 
from  hopper  cars  directh'  into  bins,  and  no  cover  is  provided 
for  the  cars,  as  they  are  emptied  entirely  by  gravity,  and  no 
men  are  employed  in  the  unloading,  A  special  gate  and  hood  are 
used  for  regulating  the  flow  of  coal  from  the  pockets  to  the 
tender,  .A.  steel  gate  drops  below  the  floor  of  the  pocket,  and  is 
operated  by  a  compressed  air  cylinder.  At  one  end  of  the  coal 
wharf  is  a  sand  house,  where  sand  is  dried  in  large  stoves  and 
descends  through  a  grating  to  a  reservoir,  from  which  it  is 
elevated  by  compressed  air  to  the  sand  bins  overhead,  and  flows 
by  gravity  to  the  engines. 

Near  the  approach  to  the  coal  wharf  are  four  ashpits,  each 
240  ft.  long,  two  on  each  side  of  the  wharf  incline.  Each  pair 
is  operated  by  an  overhead  5-ton  electric  crane  which  spans 
four  tracks,  two  of  them  over  the  ashpits  for  ash  cars.  Ashes 
are  dumped  from  the  engines  into  steel  buckets  which  run  on 
wheels  on  a  track  in  the  ashpit.  These  buckets  are  elevated  by 
the  crane  and  transferred  to  the  ash  car,  where  they  are  dumped. 
Beyond  the  ashpits  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  coal  wharf  are 
inspection  pits,  80  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  deep,  and  connected  by  an 
underground  passage  extending  under  the  coal  wharf  track. 

The  work  performed  in  an  engine  house  includes  almost 
everything  in  connection  with  locomotive  repairs  that  does  not 
require  the  locomotive  to  be  sent  to  the  general  repair  shop.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  itemize  these  repairs.  The  work  which 
must  invariably  be  performed  periodically  consists  of  boiler  test- 
ing every  six  months ;  boiler  washing,  from  once  a  week  to  once 
a  month,  as  necessity  arises ;  staybolt  testing  each  week ;  exam- 
ination of  smoke-box,  draft  arrangements  and  ash  pans  each 
week;  testing  steam  and  air  gages  each  month;  washing  tenders 
each  month ;  gaging  height  of  pilots  each  week ;  gaging  tank 
water  scoops  each  trip ;  testing  air  brakes  each  week ;  draining 
main  reservoirs  each  week. 

Reporting  and  Performing  Daily  ll'ork. — When  a  locomotive 
arrives  the  first  information  the  organization  receives  as  to  work 
necessary  is  in  the  engineer's  report,  which  he  delivers  at  the 
inspection  pit  when  the  locomotive  is  turned  over  to  the  in- 
spectors. Five  inspectors  are  here  employed,  as  the  work  must 
be  done  thoroughly  in  a  minimum  amount  of  time,  so  that  the 
hostler  can  move  the  locomotive  to  the  ashpit  and  make  room  on 
the  inspection  pit  for  other  locomotives  waiting.  One  inspector 
examines  the  u'nderpart  of  the  locomotive  and  tender ;  one  on 
each  side  inspects  the  outside  parts,  such  as  driving  wheels,  rods, 
steam  chests,  guides,  crossheads  and  W'alschacrt  valve  gear; 
there  are  two  air-brake  inspectors,  one  to  operate  the  brake 
valve  and  inspect  the  fittings  in  the  cab  and  the  air  pump,  and 
the  other  to  inspect  all  other  parts  of  the  air  and  sanding  equip- 
ment. 

.Ml  defects  fnund  by  the  inspectors  are  entered  upon  regular 
blanks  and  transmitted,  together  with  the  engineer's  report,  to 
till'  gang  icatU'r  in  charge  at  tho  inspection  pit,  who  decides 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  send  the  engine  to  the  house  or 
whether  the  repairs  are  so  slight  that  they  can  be  made  on  the 
outside  repair  pits  in  connection  with  the  outbound  storage 
tracks.  His  ilecision  is  marked  upon  the  report,  and  upon  the 
steam  chest  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  reports  arc  forwarded  to 
the  work  distributor's  office  by  pneumatic  tube  in  45  seconds. 
This  saving  in  time  over  the  10  minutes  onlinarily  required  by 
me^cnger  is  a  decided  adv.nitage  to  tin-  wurk  distributor,  as  he 
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is  able  to  .-msiKH  the  work  l<<  \;iricius  n:\i\n  lc;ulcr<i,  :inil  have  the 
necessary  material  or<lcrc<l  bclorc  the  locomotive  arrive*  in  the 
li"iisc-  or  on  tile   repair  iraik, 

While  the  insiuriors  arc  at  work  the  lamps  ami  torchcit  arc 
lilletl  ami  triinnud  liy  two  lamp  tillers.  There  is  ii>>  further 
necessity  for  the  ensinc  house  force  to  open  the  tool  boxes, 
which  arc  locked  by  the  eiiKiiuer,  and  the  keys,  together  with  his 
time  card,  are  delivered  to  the  enxine  despatchcr  at  the  foreman's 
oiVice.  The  eUKineer  is  then  relieved  of  all  responsibility  and  of 
I  he  care  of  the  locomotive. 

The  engine  moves  from  the  inspection  pit  to  the  ashpit,  where 
the  firebox,  ash  pan  and  smoke  box  are  cicaneil.  It  then  moves 
ti>  the  coal  wharf,  where  the  tender  is  tilled  with  coal,  and  a  little 
farther  on  reaches  the  sand  house,  where  it  receives  a  supply 
of  sand  and  water.  It  then  moves  into  the  engine  house  or  to 
the  outbound  storage  tracks,  as  necessity  requires.  If  it  goes 
to  the  engine  house  the  track  number  and  the  time  of  arrival 
are  reported  by  telephone  by  the  turntable  motorman  to  the 
work  distributor,  who  by  this  time  has  the  work  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  inspector  and  engineer  subdivided  and  assigned 
to  \arious  gangs.  After  completing  the  work  these  gangs  report 
the  locomotive  ready  for  service  to  the  engine  house  office,  where 
arrangement  is  made  for  the  movement  of  the  locomotive  to  the 
storage  siding  to  await  assignment  to  a  train.  If  the  locomotive 
does  not  go  to  the  engine  house  it  is  moved  directly  from  the 
sand  house  to  the  storage  siding,  and  the  necessary  work  is 
assigned  to  a  gang  located  on  the  storage  tracks  to  make  light 
repairs,  after  which  the  locomotive  is  reported  ready  for  service. 
Engine  Tracing. — At  East  Altoona  there  are  sometimes  as 
many  as  200  locomotives  within  the  engine  house  jurisdiction, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  inaugurate  some  efficient  method 
I  of  locating  them  exactly  at  all  times,  so  that  men  sent  to  make 
I  repairs  will  have  no  difficulty  in  linding  any  particular  locomotive 
'  required.  This  is  accomplished  by  telephone.  Each  time  a  loco- 
motive moves  to  another  locality  the  engine  tracer  in  the  fore- 
man's office  is  advised  as  to  where  it  came  from  and  where  it 
has  been  delivered,  giving  the  number,  the  location  on  the  track 
and  the  time  in  each  case.  When  traffic  at  East  Altoona  is  nor- 
mal the  engine  house  must  deliver  ready  for  service  one  loco- 
motive every  live  minutes  during  the  whole  24  hours  of  the  day, 
as  the  engines  for  three  divisions  are  here  concentrated.  It  is 
vitally  important  that  everything  should  run  in  absolute  har- 
mony, as  any  interruption  in  this  rapid  flow  would  quickly  result 
in  a  congestion  on  the  road. 
I  Engine  Despatching. — After  the  engine  tracer  has  been  ad- 
vised that  a  locomotive  is  placed  on  the  storage  track  for  service, 
he  informs  the  engine  despatcher,  to  whom  the  crew  callers 
report.  The  engine  despatcher  is  also  in  touch  with  the  yard- 
master,  and  is  the  middle  man  between  the  engine  house  fore- 
man and  the  yardmaster.  As  soon  as  the  yardmaster  receives 
information  that  he  needs  a  locomotive  and  crew  for  a  certain 
train  of  a  given  class  at  a  certain  time,  he  advises  the  despatcher, 
who  immediately  calls  out  a  crew,  and  when  they  arrive  assigns 
to  them  the  locomotive  selected,  which  is  standing  on  the  out- 
bound storage  track.  The  houses  of  the  engine  men  have 
been  equipped  with  telephones  connected  with  the  engine 
I  house  office,  an  arrangement  which  dispenses  with  messengers 
and  enables  the  crews  to  be  called  promptly. 

The  fireman  usually  arrives  first,  and  after  receiving  his  time 
card  and  keys  takes  charge  ot  the  locomotive,  relieving  the 
engine  watcher  of  any  further  responsibility,  and  immediately 
prepares  a  fire  for  road  work.  The  engineer,  upon  arrival,  after 
receiving  his  tiine  card  at  the  engine  house  office  and  inspecting 
'  the  bulletin  board  to  read  any  new-  orders,  goes  to  the  locomotive 
and  oils  the  machinery,  and  then  waits  until  he  is  given  the 
proper  signal  to  move  out  of  the  storage  yard.  The  crews  are 
usually  called  in  sufficient  time  to  prepare  the  locomotive  prop- 
erly for  road  work  prior  to  leaving  the  storage  track. 

Organisation  of  Staff. — For  the  operation  of  this  locomotive 
terminal  an  elaborate  organization  has  been  worked  out,  based 
upon  the  principle  that  none  but  the  heads  of  sub-departments 


«liidl  report  til  or  receive  inslruclioii'i  from  the  foreman,  hi» 
asuislnnt  or  the  work  distributor.  The  responsibility  of  nupply- 
iiiK  material  and  the  supervision  of  the  workmen  are  placc<l 
directly  upon  these  Rang  leaders,  who  arc  foremen  of  their  re- 
spective xangs,  <  ertaiii  <|ue»tions  of  discipline  must  be  handlc<l 
by  the  foreman  personally,  but  questions  relating  to  rates  of  pay, 
transfer.s.  iliscipline,  etc.,  ought  to  originate  with  the  gang  lead- 
ers, and  their  duties  are  not  confined  to  giving  out  work  to  the 
men  after  the  distributor  has  assigned  it.  This  results  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  it  alsf)  gives  some  dignity  to  the  position 
of  gang  leader,  and  at  tlie  same  time  relieves  the  foreman  of 
petty  details. 

The  foreman  (»f  a  large  engine  house  should  not  be  an  ordi- 
nary shop  man,  but  should  have  some  outlook  over  and  interest 
in  the  operating  tlepartmcnt.  He  should  be  a  good  disciplinarian, 
commanding  the  respect  of  his  men,  should  display  clear  judg- 
ment and  form  conclusions  quickly.  He  should  be  a  good  all- 
round  organizer,  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  business  promptly 
during  rush  hours.  He  should  know  how  to  make  brief  and 
intelligent  reports  and  possess  mechanical  ability.  He  should 
be  broad-minded  enough  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  commercial 
side  to  transportation,  and  should  not  be  overburdened  with 
office  work.  His  assistants  should  possess  sufficient  ability  to 
decide  what  work  may  be  slighted  or  not  done  at  all,  and  a  loco- 
motive still  be  safe  to  make  one  or  more  round  trips. 

The  engine  house  foreman  receives  from  the  division  master 
mechanic  instructions  pertaining  to  such  matters  as  the  number 
of  men  required,  rates  of  pay,  discipline,  maintenance  of  his 
entire  plant,  and  standards.  He  receives  from  the  division  super- 
intendent instructions  relating  to  crews  and  despatching  of  loco- 
motives, and  carries  out  such  discipline  of  the  engine  crews  as 
may  be  imposed  by  the  division  superintendent  through  the  road 
foreman  of  engines.  He  must  co-operate  with  the  road  fore- 
man of  engines  concerning  the  condition  of  power  and  its  per- 
formance on  the  road,  and  the  amount  of  coal  and  oil  consumed. 
He  must  carry  out  orders  issued  by  the  road  foreman  of  engines, 
concerning  the  assignment  of  locomotives  and  crews.  At  East 
Altoona  the  engine  house  operation  is  a  continuous  one  through- 
out the  day  and  night,  and  the  night  force  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  day  force. 

Reporting  directly  to  the  engine  house  foreman  are  the  as- 
sistant day  foreman  and  assistant  night  foreman.  Reporting  to 
assistant  foremen  for  office  work  are  the  first  clerk,  who  takes 
all  the  foreman's  and  the  assistant  foremen's  dictation,  and  the 
second  clerk,  who  has  charge  of  all  messengers  and  ordinary 
clerks  who  may  be  engaged  in  computing  the  time  and  earnings 
of  the  men  and  in  getting  together  all  the  information  required 
by  the  master  mechanic's  shop  clerk  and  for  properly  keeping 
the  records.  Next  in  order  is  the  engine  despatcher,  to  whom  re- 
port the  engine  tracer,  the  callers  and  the  clerks  who  keep  the 
records  of  engineers  and  firemen  of  locomotives  arriving  and 
departing.  The  engine  despatcher  marks  up  the  crew  board, 
issues  time  cards  to  engine  crews  going  out,  and  accepts  and 
approves  them  upon  their  return. 

Next  in  order  reporting  to  the  assistant  foreman  are  the  va- 
rious gang  leaders.  First  is  the  gang  leader  in  charge  of  the 
machine  shop.  The  work  of  his  men  is  confined  to  machine  and 
vise  work,  and  they  are  not  called  upon  to  leave  the  machine  shop 
and  make  repairs  in  the  locomotive  shop  or  storage  yard  except 
in  cases  of  emergency.  Their  work  is  chiefly  preparing  and  fit- 
ting the  repair  parts  which  the  engine  house  employees  apply 
to  the  locomotives.  The  gang  leader  in  charge  of  the  black- 
smith shop  has  charge  of  all  siniths  and  helpers,  as  well  as  the 
forces  of  flue  welders  and  laborers  in  the  engine  house  engaged 
in  piecing  flues  and  preparing  them  for  locomotive  boilers.  The 
gang  leader  of  the  power  plant  has  full  charge  of  stationary 
engineers  and  firemen,  electricians  and  wiremen.  Another  gang 
leader  has  charge  of  the  ordinary  helpers  and  sweepers  in  the 
engine  house,  who  keep  the  shop  property  clean. 

The  foreman  in  charge  of  all  employees  actually  handling 
locomotives,  from  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  terminal  until  they 
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are  turned  out,  also  of  all  workmen  engaged  in  the  engine  house 
or  storage  yard,  is  called  the  work  distributor.  Clerks  report- 
ing to  his  two  assistants  receive  the  engineers'  and  inspectors' 
work  reports  and  copy  the  work  required  on  slips  of  paper  num- 
bered consecutively  and  properly  dated.  These  slips  are  then 
delivered  to  the  gang  leaders  of  the  men  who  perform  the  work. 

The  men  composing  the  gangs  working  on  a  piece  work  basis 
are  divided  into  pools  of  three  or  four  men,  with  leaders.  The 
pool  leaders  are  under  the  direction  of  gang  leaders.  When  the 
earnings  of  three  or  four  workmen  are  pooled  it  is  found  that 
each  man  is  determined  that  the  others  should  perform  their  fair 
share  of  work,  and  in  case  one  man  fails  to  do  this  the  remain- 
der insist  that  the  lazy  or  careless  workman  be  taken  out  of  their 
pool. 

The  gang  leaders  at  the  inspection  pits  are  in  charge  of 
inspectors,  lamp  fitters  and  engine  preparers,  who  handle  the 
locomotives  between  the  inspection  and  ashpits. 

There  are  three  assistant  gang  leaders  in  charge  of  the  engine 
preparers.  Assistant  No.  1  has  charge  of  all  work  in  cleaning 
fires  and  placing  the  locomotives  in  the  engine  house  or  storage 
yard  and  of  the  ashpit  men  and  crane  operators  who  load  cinders. 
Assistant  No.  2  has  charge  of  the  coal  gagers  and  sand  house 
men,  turntable  operators  and  men  engaged  in  handling  locomo- 
tives from  the  engine  house  to  the  storage  yard.  Assistant  No.  3 
has  charge  of  the  men  handling  locomotives  in  the  storage  yard 
and  despatching  them  when  ordered  for  service,  including  engine 
watchers,  switchmen  and  engine  titners. 

Next  reporting  to  the  work  distributor  is  the  gang  leader  of 
boiler  washers,  whose  men  wash  out  the  tenders,  blow  out,  wash, 
fill  and  fire  all  boilers,  and  watch  locomotives  until  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  engine  house.  Next  is  the  gang  leader  of  stay- 
bolt  inspectors,  whose  men  test  staybolts  and  examine  fireboxes 
and  tubes.  There  is  a  gang  leader  of  boiler  makers,  engaged  in 
renewing  tubes  and  staybolts,  patching,  testing  and  calking 
tubes,  and  general  boiler  work.  A  gang  leader  of  engine  cleaners 
has  charge  of  men  cleaning  locomotives  and  tenders.  There  is 
a  regular  schedule  for  doing  this  work,  and  it  is  so  arranged 
that  the  work  is  performed  when  the  locomotives  are  receiving 
staybolt  repairs  or  boiler  washing.  A  gang  leader  of  spongers 
is  in  charge  of  packing  journal  boxes  and  other  work  relating 
to  lubrication.  In  the  engine  house  there  is  a  gang  leader  of 
machinists,  who  are  engaged  in  setting  valves,  renewing  packing 
and  all  other  general  machinist  work  on  the  locomotive  proper. 
The  gang  leader  of  tank  repairs  is  in  charge  of  repairs  to  ten- 
ders, frames,  tanks  and  couplers,  of  renewing  truck  wheels,  and 
other  tender  repairs.  The  gang  leader  of  air-brake  repair  men 
keeps  in  order  the  air  brakes  and  sanding  equipment.  The  gang 
leaders  of  men  on  piece  work  should  have  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  men  under  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  gang  on  boiler 
work. 


EXPERIMENTAL        MALLET         ARTICULATED 
MOTIVE.* 


LOCO- 


BV    C.     I.    EVANS, 
Chief  Draftsman,  Canadian  Pacific. 
A     Mallet    articulated     locomotive     was     designed    and     con- 
structed by  the  Canadian    Pacific  during  1909,  embodying  some 
original   features  which,  in  addition  to  its  being  the  first  of  its 
kind   on   that    road,    made   it,   as   stated   above,   an   experimental 
locomotive.      The    object    of    this    paper    is    to    briefly    describe 
some   of  the   details  of  its   construction  and  tests  made   on   it, 
and   what   it   is   doing   in    regular    service.     As   the    locomotive 
was  to  be  used  in  pushing  service  in  the   Rocky   mountains,  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  traverse  curves  of  at  least   15  deg. 
and  have  comparatively  high  tractive  power,     FollowinK  aro  tho 
general  dimensions  and  data  for  the  locomotive: 
TvM  0  ooo 

Ci~. 4    ft.    H  I.,    in 

Serrlee   A:  •    • ;    •  '*"'*"^ 

Puf I  , Bituminous  coal 

Tractivr'  effort ST.400  Ibt. 

WriKht   on   drivrri,   wnrlting   order 9«9,nOO 

Weight,  total  in  working  order JM.OOO 

*A  pspcr  prcienled  before  tbi  Canadian  Railway  Club,  Montreal. 


Weight  01   engine  and  tender,  working  order 391,000  lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers  -^  tractive  effort 4.57 

Tractive  effort  X  dia.  drivers  -h  equivalent  heating  surface 975 

Equivalent  heating  surface  -e-  grate  area 59 

Weight  on  drivers  -^  equivalent  heating  surface 77 

Wheel  base,  front  engine 10  ft.  4  in. 

"      rear  engine   10  ft   4  in. 

"  "       total  engine 35  ft.  2  in. 

"  "      engine  and  tender 60   ft.  7  in. 

Cylinders,  diameter  and  stroke,  high  pressure 23%  in.  X  26  in. 

Cylinders,  diameter  and  stroke,  low  pressure 34  in.   X  26  in. 

Valves,  diameter  and  kind,  high   pressure 11-in.   piston 

Valves,  diameter  and  kind,  low  pressure 12-in.  piston 

Driving  wheels,   diameter 58   in. 

Driving  axles,  size Main,  9H  in.  X  12  in.;  others,  9  in.  X  12  in. 

Boiler,  kind Radial  stayed,  wagon  top 

Pressure    200   lbs. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 120  in.   X  69%  in. 

"         thickness  of  sheets A-in.,  %-in.,   %-in.   and   A-in. 

"         water  spaces Sides,  4V4   in.;  throat,  5  in.;   back,  3%   in. 

Tubes,  number  and  diam.  in  front  section.281,  2  in.  O.D.,  and  12,  2!4in.  O.D. 

"       length  in   front  section 96  in. 

"      number  and  diameter  in  rear  section 289,   2  in.   O.D. 

"       length  in   rear  section 109  in. 

Heating   surface,    tubes 2,605  sq.  ft. 

■'  ■■  firebox    180      " 

"  total    2,785 

Superheating    surface 420      " 

Equivalent    beating    surface* 3.415      " 

Grate  area 58      " 

Tender  tank,  kind Semi-water  bottom 

"        frame  sills Centre,  13  in. ;  sides,   10  in. 

"        trucks,   kind Equalizer 

"        wheels,  size 34   in. 

axles   5V4   X   10  in. 

Water  capacity 5,000   Imp.  gals. 

Coal   12  tons 

•Equals  total  heating  surface  -|-  superheating  surface  X   1.5. 

Construction,  General. — Reference  to  the  drawings  shows 
that  there  is  considerable  difference  between  this  design  and 
other  locomotives  recently  put  into  service  on  American  rail- 
ways. The  most  striking  difTerence  is  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  cylinders,  the  shortness  of  the  front  bumper  or  footplate, 
and  the  position  of  the  superheater.  The  absence  of  front  and 
back  guiding  trucks  is  also  noticed.  This  arrangement  of  cylin- 
ders, whereby  the  two  pairs  are  brought  together  near  the 
center  of  the  locomotive,  permits  of  an  extremely  simple  pipe 
arrangement,  cutting  out  a  number  of  packed  expansion  joints, 
everyone  of  which  is  a  continual  source  of  trouble  through 
leakage.  The  removal  of  the  cylinders  from  the  front  also 
permits  of  shortening  the  overall  length  of  the  locomotive, 
and,  as  locomotives  of  this  type  are  very  long,  every  foot 
possible  must  be  saved  to  permit  of  their  being  taken  into 
existing  roundhouses.  Provision  has  been  made  for  changing 
the  piston  packing  rings  by  simply  removing  the  front  cylin- 
der heads,  disconnecting  the  main  rod  from  the  crosshead,  and 
pushing  the  piston  out  into  the  space  between  the  two  cylin- 
ders. The  piston  valves  have  also  been  taken  care  of  in  a 
similar  manner,  so  there  can  be  no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment on   account  of  inaccessibility. 

Boiler  and  Superheater. — The  boiler  is  of  the  wagon  top  type, 
.is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  radially  stayed,  and  has  an  unusually  small 
front  ring  and  smokebox.  There  are  three  separate  compart- 
ments in  the  barrel,  the  front  of  which  is  practically  a  feed- 
water  heater,  and,  owing  to  its  small  diameter,  is  full  of  water 
all  the  time.  The  injectors  discharge  into  this  compartment, 
which  is  connected  to  the  boiler  proper  by  two  equalizing  pipes 
4  in.  in  diameter,  one  of  which  is  located  on  the  side  center 
line  and  the  other  on  the  top.  The  second  or  middle  compart- 
ment is  for  the  superheater,  which  consists  of  double  loops  of 
lV4-in.  seamless  steel  tubing  dropped  down  into  the  path  of 
the  hot  gases  from  the  firebox.  There  are  69  of  these  super- 
heater elements.  One  end  of  each  connects  to  the  saturated 
header,  which  takes  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  the  other  con- 
nects to  and  discharges  into  the  superheater  header,  which  is 
connected  direct  to  the  high  pressure  cylinders.  When  the 
locomotive  was  first  turned  out  the  superheater  was  connected 
to  the  low  pressure  cylinders,  but,  from  tests  made  subse- 
quently, it  was  changed  as  described.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
explained  further  on.  Two  y4-in.  blower  pipes  arc  so  located 
as  to  blow  jets  of  steam  diagonally  across  the  superheater  com- 
partment through  the  mbes  to  bring  down  any  soot. 

There  is  no  steam  in  the  superheater  pipes  when  the  throttle 
is  closed,  but  no  cases  of  burning  out  have  developed  after 
about  four  months'  service,  nor  is  any  trouble  anticipated,  as 
this    condition    applies,    although    to    a    lesser    degree,    to   other 
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types  of  superheaters  which  are  giving  good  service.  The 
superheater  p>pes  are  secured  to  the  headers  by  umon  auts 
and  are  readily  removable  for  repairs,  one  element  at  a  time 
hrough  the  o  ening  at  the  top  of  the  boiler,  which  is  c  osed 
by  a  flanged  steel  door.  If  necessary,  the  complete  super 
heater,  header  and  tubes  may  be  lifted  out  bodily. 

Th     back  compartment  is  the  boiler  proper  or  steam  gener- 
ating section  and  the  construction  is  similar  to  ordinary  boilers 
exce'pt  that  the  radi.  on  the  corners  of  the  firebox,  both  ,ns,d 
and  outside,  are  larger  than  usual  to  decrease  the  r.gidit>  ot  the 
sheets  and  reduce  staybolt  breakage. 

There  are  four  flue  sheets  in  the  boiler  and  two  sets  ot 
fluls  The  front  set  is  96  in.  long  and  the  back  109  m..  with 
a  3-in.  superheater  compartment  between,  and  although  clean^ 
ing  holes  have  been  applied  underneath,  it  is  seldom  found 
necessary  to  use  them,  all  cinders  being  carried  through  by  the 

^Th"e  frUt^etuon  of  the  boiler  is  really  a  feed-water  heater, 
and  has  281  tubes  2  in.  o...  and  12  tubes  2 >A  in.  o.  gwing 
19.30  SQ  ft.  of  heating  surface,  leaving  l,ooo  sq.  ft.  m  tne 
i;  m  generating  section  (tubes  and  firebox).  The  measur 
of  steaming  capacity  of  this  locomotive,  as  expressed  b>  the 
T.P.   (max.)  .  .  .     „ 

fQr^„,a X  dia.  drivers,  is  shown  in  comparison 

with  other^t-  r^miir  type  in  the  following  ^able.  and    as  the 

Canadian   Pacific  locomotive   has   a  superheater,  the  equnalent 

heating  surface  has  been  used :  ^  ^    ^^^^ 

Road.  Builder. 


-33'- ->r^'3--->\ 


X  diaiti.  drivers 


715 
813 
690 
910 


H.S.   (total) 

Ht.*Nor:(road).    B.   L.  W 

Gt,  Nor.   (pusher) «.   L    W 

Erie    • ■?    I     r«  .  '" 

D.  N.  W.  &  P A-  L    Co "5 

'It  Stseemthat  the  Canadian  Pacific  locomotive  would  not 
steam  sa.isfactorilv.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  as  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  boiler' pressures  in  F.gs.  9  and   10  will  show. 

The  injector  check  valve  is  located  on  the  top  center  line 
of  the  boler.  and  consists  of  a  cast-iron  body,  with  connections 
for  the  right  and  left  hand  injectors,  and  a  third  connec  ion 
suitable  for  a  pipe  or  hose  coupling,  which  is  used   for  filhng 

or  blowing  off  the  boiler.  .u^^ttl,.   valve    is 

Throttle,   Steam    and   Exhaust    P^fcs-lhe   throttle   %  ah  e    is 
loLed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  outside,  and  consists  of  an  iron 
ending  having  two  .5-in.   steam   pipe  connections,  one  on  either 
•d       The  )ofnt  to  the  boiler  is  made  by  a  brass  ball  ring,  hav- 
ntan  opening   12%   in.  in  diameter.     The  throttle  casting  ex- 
dd^r  thorough  this  and  connects  to  a  casMron  dry  p.p. 
which   takes   steam    from   a   dome   set    further   forw-ard   on   the 
Ir^e  curse.     The  arrangement  of  this  is  shown  clearly  on    he 
K^r    drnwinK     Fig    2.      Outside    steam    pipes    lead    from    the 
thotletole  saturated   header  of  the  superheater  and  steam, 
af       passing  through  it.  goes  directly  to  the  hi^h-pressure  cylin- 
ders,  also   through   outside   pipes,   which   are   heavily    agged   to 
prevent  con.lensation,   as  are  also  the   pipes   from  the  throttle^ 
This  portion  of  the  piping  is.  of  course,  all  high  pressure,  bu 
no  special   importance  attaches  to  it,   as  there   is  no  mov  ment 
in  the  pipes    the  high-pressure  engine  being  attached  rigidly  to 
The  boiler     There  is  therefore  no  chance  of  leakage  if  the  joints 

"ThTstmTxtusts  from  both  high-pressure  cylinders  into 
a  Ic^imon  l-.a-lcr  ur  rcc-.-iver  bolte-d  over  the  cn.ls  of  the  steam 
hests;  this  header  connects  by  a  V-in.  pipe  to  a  similar  one  on 
he  .w-prcssure  cylinders,  which  connection  however,  must  b 
flrxil.le.  as  .lu-  muvemcnt  -f  th.  fp.nt  truck  begins  to  affect  the 
ling  at  this  point,  an.l  to  minimize  its  effect  the  connection 
harbeen  placed' directly  over  the  p.vot  point  of  the  front  truck^ 
Tlu-r,-..n.rpM-l.Hwecnthctw..  headers  extends  upward  about 
It  which  was  done  to  give  sufficient  volume,  an.l  this  pipe, 
down  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  low-pressure  header,  is 
bnced  olidly  to  the  boiler  and  the  connection  which  holts  to 
thow  pressure  steam  chest  rotates  about  it.  .hie  to  the  m.nc- 
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tncnt  1)1  tlif  Iroiit  ciiKim-.  Tins  rc>t;iti.iii  in  alioiit  :»  ,\vn.  r.n  n 
'-'0-dcK.  curve,  which  is  the  Krealcst  tlic  looimolivc  will  he  called 
oil  t»  traverse.  Tin-  joint  is  packed  with  allernati-  cast-iron  and 
bahhitt  packink'  rin^s,  aii.l  is  the  only  one  in  the  pipe  nystcin 
ill  which  packing  is  used. 

The  cxh.iust  pipe  connects  to  the  cylinder  an<l  underside  of 
the  sniokelx.x  hy  ball  joints,  and  both  ends  have  a  small  rotary 
mnvcuKnt,  but  as  the  anRiilar  movement  is  only  2  min.  .31  sec. 
on  a  20-dcK.  curve,  the  extension  between  the  connections  is  only 
'*s  ill.,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  siidinx  of  the  pipe  Hannes  on 
the  Hat  faces  of  the  ball  rings.  The  llanges  are  held  to  their 
seats  on  the  ball  rings  by  10  springs  of  'JOO  lbs.  capacity  each, 
or  a  total  of  2.000  lbs.  The  extension  due  to  the  truck  move- 
ment being  provided  for  in  this  way.  the  use  of  the  packed 
expansion  joint  is  unnecessary.  The  arrangement  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  piping,  which  may  be  called  the  low-pressure  system, 
is  shown  by  Fig.  3.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  movements  of  the 
pipes  on  a  20-deg.  curve,  and  the  diagram  underneath  shows 
the  movements  of  the  pipes  as  they  would  have  been  if  the 
low-pressure  cylinders  were  at  the  front  of  the  engine.  A  com- 
parison of  the  two  arrangements  shows  that,  with  the  cylinders 
at  the  front,  the  angular  movement  of  the  exhaust  pipes  would 
be  Ki  deg.  19  min.  and  its  extension  1%  in.,  which  would  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  two  universal  ball  joints  with  packing  and  a 
packed  expansion  joint  instead  of  the  two  simple  ball  rings, 
which   are  sufficient  to  take   up   both   the   rotary  movement  and 


to  a  tectirin  \Tt  in.  deep  x  'I  in.  wide  at  the  cylinder  fits,  and  are 
hracecj  laterally  by  the  frame  connection  castings  which  join 
the  two  cHKincx  together.  The  arrangement  of  the  cylinders 
and  their  fastening  is  shown  by  I-'ig.  I. 

WaNchaert  valve  motion  is  used.  The  design  varies  but 
sliKhtly  from  that  used  on  other  Canadian  Pacific  loeomotivcs, 
except  in  the  radius  bar  lifting  link  on  the  low-pressure  engine, 
whicii.  of  course,  must  have  flexible  connections  to  permit  of 
movement  between  the  boiler,  to  which  the  reversing  arm  is 
attachc<l,  and  the  truck.  It  must  also  be  made  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, as  when  the  locomotive  is  rounding  a  sharp  curve  the 
boiler  will  swing  about  !*  in.  off  the  center  line  of  the  track  at 
this  point,  and  the  angle  taken  by  the  lifting  link  causes  the 
radius  bar  to  raise  in  the  radius  link,  thus  shortening  the  travel 
of  the  valve  when  the  engine  is  in  forward  gear  and  lengthen- 
ing it  when  in  backward,  the  radius  bar  being  down  for  forward 
and  up  for  backward  gear.  This  applies  to  all  Mallet  locomo- 
tives having  the  radius  bar  suspension  arranged  in  this  manner, 
but  is  comparatively  unimportant  if  sufficient  clearance  is  allowed 
between  the  radius  link  and  the  block  at  the  top. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  varying  the  cut-off  in  the 
low-pressure  cylinders  independently  of  the  high  pressure.  That 
is,  the  low-pressure  cut-off  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
without  affecting  the  high  pressure.  The  high-pressure  reverse 
shaft  has  two  arms  on  the  right-hand  side.  One  of  these  is 
11%   in.  long,  and  is  connected  to  the  power  reverse  cylinder, 
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Fig.   2.\ — Cross-Section   Through    Boiler  for   Mallet     Locomotive. 


extension.  The  receiver  pipe  movement  would  be  the  same,  pro- 
vided the  connection  to  the  high-pressure  cylinders  was  directly 
over  or  close  to  the  frame  connection  pin.  The  pipe  is  usually 
given  flexibility  by  a  packed  universal  ball  joint  and  a  packed 
expansion  joint.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  low- 
pressure  cylinders  at  the  front,  and  follow-ing  the  usual  pipe  con- 
struction, five  packed  joints  would  have  been  used,  but  with  the 
arrangement  adopted  there  is  only  one  packed  joint  and  two 
ball  rings. 

Cylinders,  V'alves,  and  Valve  Motion. — The  cylinders  are  of 
the  piston  valve  type,  with  inside  admission  on  the  high  pressure 
and  outside  on  the  low  pressure,  which  permits  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory arrangement  of  steam  pipes.  The  diameters  are:  High 
pressure,  23Vi  in.  x  26  in. ;  low  pressure,  34  in.  x  26  in.  All  four 
are  cast  separately,  without  saddles,  and  arc  bolted  together  by 
vertical  flanges  in  the  usual  manner.  The  high  pressure  have  a 
c.ist-steel  saddle  which  is  common  to  both  cylinders,  and  which 
bolts  rigidly  to  them  and  to  the  boiler.  This  connection  to  the 
boiler  is  a  very  important  one,  the  barrel  being  under  pressure 
at  this  point,  and  the  saddle  is  secured  with  IVi-in.  bolts,  having 
a  taper  of  -k  in.  in  12  in.,  driven  into  holes  reamed  from  the 
pressure  side. 

The  low-pressure  cylinders  have  no  saddle,  as  there  is  a 
movement  between  the  boiler  and  truck  at  this  point.  A  small 
steadying  casting  has,  however,  been  applied,  which  slides  across 
the  flat  surface  on  the  top  of  the  cylinders,  but  no  weight  is 
transmitted   to  the  truck   bv  it.     The  main    frames  are   slabbed 


the  stroke  of  which  is  12  in.,  and  as  the  high-pressure  radius  bar 
lifting  arm  is  forged  to  the  same  shaft,  the  lift  or  fall  of  the 
radius  bar  is  always  proportional  to  the  travel  of  the  power 
cylinder  piston.  The  arm  on  this  shaft,  to  which  the  low-pres- 
sure reach  rod  connects,  has  a  slotted  upper  end  with  a  sliding 
block,  to  which  the  reach  rod  pin  connects.  This  block  is  held 
in  any  desired  position  by  means  of  a  screw  adjustment.  The 
shortest  length  of  the  arm  is  121^  in.,  and  with  the  longest  power 

12 
piston  travel  of  12  in.  the  movement  of  the  reach  rod  is  X 

12.5,  or  12  in.,  nearly.    If,  by  means  of  the  screw,  the  reach  rod 
block  is  moved  up  to  14  in.  from  the  shaft,  the  movement  of  the 
12 

reach    rod    becomes  X    14,    or    14.6    in,   with    a   consequent 

11. .5 
increase  in  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  low-pressure  bar,  which  will 
increase  the  travel  of  the  valve. 

A  simple  form  of  power  reverse  gear  is  used,  consisting  of  a 
6-in.  steam  cylinder,  with  its  piston  rod  connected  to  the  reach 
rod  shaft  as  described  above.  Rapid  movement  is  prevented  by 
an  oil  dash  pot.  the  piston  of  which  is  connected  to  the  same 
rod  as  the  piston  of  the  power  cylinder. 

Frames,  Spring  Rigging,  and  Weight  Distribution.— The 
frames  on  each  engine  are  in  one  piece  and  are  slabbed  for  the 
cylinder  fits  and  for  the  front  bumper  and  back  footplate,  which 
inake<  a  very  simple  arrangement,  there  being  no   frame  splices 
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to  break  or  get  loose,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  a  stronger 
cylinder  fastening.  The  sections  of  the  top  and  bottom  rails 
are  4%  in.  wide  x  4^^  in.  deep,  top,  and  4%  in.  wide  x  3  in. 
deep,  bottom,  on  both  frames.  Owing  to  the  rather  unusual 
conditions  of  weight  distribution,  the  design  was  gone  into  very 
carefully  and  the  sections  were  not  only  checked  against  the 
piston  thrust,  which  is  usually  all  that  is  considered,  but  against 
the  weights  carried  by  the  frames.  The  bending  moment  and 
shearing  forces  for  the  front  engine  are  shown  by  Fig.  5.  These 
Jiave  been  worked  out  considering  the  frame  as  a  beam  supported 
at  four  points  C where  it  rests  on  the  springs),  the  reaction  being 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  loads  supported  by  the  springs. 

Fig.  5  shows  that  the  proportion  of  the  boiler  weight  carried 
by  the  front  engine  is  concentrated  at  a  point  midway  between 
the  first  and  second  wheels,  or  31  in.  ahead  of  the  middle  wheel, 
and  as  this  is  the  only  point  on  the  front  truck  at  which  the 
boiler  is  supported,  the  weight  must  be  such  that  its  moment 
about  the  center  of  the  truck  will  equal  the  moment  of  the 
weight  of  the  front  truck  itself  acting  at  the  distance  its  center 
of  gravity  is  located  in  rear  of  the  center  of  the  truck.  On  most 
Mallet  locomotives  now  in  service  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
actual  point  of  support  of  the  boiler  on  the  frames  is  set  for- 
ward (considering  a  truck  with  the  cylinders  at  the  front)  of 
the  virtual  point  sufficiently  far  to  make  the  moment  of  the 
truck  weight  considerably  greater.  This  is  done  to  prevent 
rocking  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and,  of  course,  tends  to  allow 
the  truck  to  drop  at  the  front,  to  correct  which  a  suspension 
bolt  working  on  ball  seats  connects  the  lower  rail  of  each  back 
engine  frame  to  the  upper  rails  of  the  front  engine,  and  any 
tension  put  on  them  by  screwing  up  on  the  adjusting  nuts  pulls 
down  on  the  rear  end  of  the  front  engine  frame,  correcting  the 
«flfect  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  front  system  falling  ahead 
of  the  center  of  the  truck.    On  the  Canadian  Pacific  Mallet  this 


rocking  effect  is  checked  by  the  frame  connection  castings, 
which  have  jaws  that  interlock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
longitudinal  rocking  impossible. 


>j^-//j- 


The  arrangement  of  these  castings  and  their  pm  connection 
is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  construction  at  the  joint  is  very 
substantial.  A  turned  pin  4  in.  in  diameter  is  used,  and  with 
this   arrangement   of   interlocking  jaws   the  pin   is  put  in   triple 
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5hf;ir  when  imllm^;.  Imt  l,.r  luilliiiK  shocks,  winch  .irc  more 
severe,  it  is  entirely  relieved  ;iiul  the  shock  i<i  taken  up  t.y  the 
socket  joint  formed  by  the  metal  around  the  pin  on  the  front 
castiuR  fitting  into  a  m.ncliined  pocket  on  the  hack  casting.  As 
the  extension  of  the  exhaust   pipe,   due  to  the  truck   movement 


hoiirr  wilhoiit  rauninK  undue  dative  prcAXure  or  danger  of 
drrnilinK.  On  the  otiier  hand,  lho»c  who  advocate  the  u»c  of 
trucks  do  not  believe  as  safe  an  cnKinc  can  be  obtained  with- 
out as  with  them.  In  any  case,  more  ad  vantages  and  belter 
arRumenls  can  be  advanced   for  eliminatiuK  the   truck,  such  as 


H.P  Cy/s.  23i,Bf 


L.P.  Ci/ly  34r!6 

Fig.   4 — Arrangement  of  Cylinders  and   Frame   Connections. 


must  be  taken  up  by  the  sliding  of  the  pipe  flanges  on  the  ball 
rings,  and  as  only  the  rotary  movement  has  been  provided  for 
on  the  receiver  pipe,  the  importance  of  having  a  solid  connection 
for  the  frames  of  the  two  engines  is  seen. 

The  spring  rigging  is  of  an  ordinary  type.  The  front  engine 
is  equalized  from  back  to  front  and  has  a  cross  equalizer  at  the 
front.  The  rear  engine  is  also  equalized  through  its  whole 
length,  but  has  no  cross  equalizers.  The  weights  carried  by  the 
front  and  back  engines  are  not  equal,  but  are  so  distributed 
that  approximately  9,000  lbs.  more  weight  is  carried  by  the  front 
than  by  the  back.  As  the  efifect  of  pushing  or  pulling  a  train 
is  to  reduce  the  weight  on  the  front  truck,  and  the  service  for 
which   the   locomotive   was   built   calls    for   continued   maximum 


the  decrease  in  the  total  length  of  the  engine,  saving  ini 
weight,  etc.,  and  it  can  also  be  shown  that  the  flange  pressure 
is  sufficiently  low  to  ensure  perfect  safety. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific  locomotive  trucks  arc  not  used,  and: 
the  weight  of  the  boiler,  which  offers  the  principal  resistance 
to  curving,  as  the  truck  must  swing  laterally  underneath  it, 
is   supported   partly   by    friction   plates   and   partly   by   a   spring 


Fig.  5 — Diagram   of  Bending   Moment  and  Shearing   Forces. 

tractive  effort  for  considerable  distances,  it  is  important  that 
the  ratio  of  adhesive  weight  to  tractive  power  be  sufficiently  high 
to  ensure  the  engine  holding  the  rail.  As  this  ratio  is  4.67. 
which  is  about  as  low  as  is  desirable,  it  will  be  seen  that  any 
transfer  of  weight  from  the  front  truck  would  further  reduce 
the  adhesion  factor  and  tend  to  make  the  front  engine  slip. 

Guiding  Power  of  the  Front  Engine. — Mallet  articulated 
locomotives  are  built  both  without  and  with  guiding  trucks, 
and  in  most  cases  where  leading  trucks  are  used  a  truck  is 
also  placed  at  the  rear  end,  back  of  the  last  pair  of  drivers. 
The  theory  advanced  for  omitting  these  trucks  is  that,  in 
going  ahead  the  front  engine  is  in  itself  a  truck  and  the  front 
drivers  are  able  to  enter  a  curve   against  the  resistance  of  the 


Fig.    6 — Boiler    Bearing    and    Guiding    Device. 


suspended  roller.  The  arrangement  of  this  device  is  shown  by 
Fig.  6,  and  its  construction  and  action  are  as  follows.  There  are 
two  main  castings,  one  of  which  is  mounted  on  the  frames, 
the  other  bolted  solidly  to  the  boiler  moves  with  it,  across  the 
frame  casting.  The  weight  of  the  boiler  and  attachments  rest- 
ing on  the  front  truck  at  this  point  is  40,000  lbs.,  and  one-half 
of   this,   or   20.000   lbs.,   is    carried  on    friction    plates,    four   of 
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which  are  set  on  each  casting,  forming  two  approximately 
radial  paths,  with  an  8%-in.  space  between.  The  total  area 
of  these  plates  is  834  sq.  in.,  and  provision  has  been  made  for 
lubrication,  each  plate  having  oil  grooves  connecting  with  an 
oil  box  on  the  top  casting.  Under  these  conditions  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  may  be  taken  as  .08,  which  gives  1,600  lbs. 
at  starting  as  the  resistance  due  to  friction.  This  resistance 
decreases  slightly,  as  will  be  explained  later.  In  the  8%-in. 
space  between  the  two  friction  paths  on  the  upper  casting  is 
the  roller  path,  which  consists  of  two  wedge-shaped  blocks, 
having  an  incline  of  %  in.  in  12.  These  are  set  with  their 
thin  ends  at  the  center  line  between  the  frames,  and  these 
ends  have  also  been  made  flat  for  a  distance  of  2  in.  on  each 
side  of  the  center. 

The  roller  on  which  the  inclined  blocks  travel  is  carried  by 
two  equalizers  supported  on  springs,  which  in  turn  are  carried 
by  the  bottom  castings,  and  any  movement  of  the  truck  side- 
ways, as  when  entering  a  curve,  causes  the  inclined  blocks 
to  force  the  roller  downward  against  the  resistance  of  its 
supporting  springs,  which  produces  a  force  to  pull  the  boiler 
around  the  curve  with  the  truck  and  relieve  the  leading 
flanges  of  the  back  engine  from  the  excessive  pressure  which 
would  otherwise  result.  The  greater  the  movement  of  the 
truck  sideways,  the  greater  will  be  the  deflection  of  the 
springs,  and  there  will  be  a  constantly  increasing  rolling  re- 
sistance, as  shown  by  the  truck-guiding  power  chart.  Fig.  7, 
reference    to    which    shows    the    curve    marked    '"rolling    resist- 


the   wedges   are   not   cast    solid   with   the   top   casting,   but  are 
held   in  pockets  in  it. 

TESTS. 

.\s  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  locomotive  was 
of  an  experimental  nature,  and  a  number  of  tests  were  made 
to  determine  if  the  desired  results  were  being  obtained.  These 
tests  were  not  directed  towards  the  amount  of  coal  and  water 


TEST  NO.  I 


CARo  /vas. 

H/GH  PffESSU/f£ 
M.e.R    90 
H.P.    164 


^ 


When  boi/er  is  in  miad/e  posifion 
ioact  on  sliding  surface   -  20.000  * 
Load  on  springs  ~  20,000" 

Inclination  of  tvedge  %  in  /Z 
Coefficient  of  friction  taken  of  0.08 


14     IS   iS% 
Oeriafion  from  Middle  fositron  in  /ncfies. 

Fig.   7 — Guiding    Power  of   Front   Truck. 

ance"  as  starting  at  a  point  which  corresponds  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  incline,  or  2  in.  from  the  center.  The  resistance 
at  this  point  rises  immediately  to  1.250  lbs.  and  increases  to 
1,76.5  lbs.  at  15%  in.,  or  the  maximum  movement  sideways. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  frictional  resistance  decreases 
slightly.  This  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  weight  on  the  fric- 
tion paths  as  the  truck  moves  sideways,  caused  by  the  addi- 
tional weight  carried  by  the  springs  and,  consequently,  by  the 
roller  also.  The  decreasing  frictional  resistance  is  shown  by 
the  drop  in  the  curve  marked  "frictional  resistance,"  and 
begins  2  in.  from  the  center  or  the  point  where  the  roller 
picks  up  weight.  The  total  resistance  offered  by  the  boiler 
to  the  truck  moving  sideways  is  shown  by  the  curve  marked 
"combined  resistance."  When  the  locomotive  is  entering  a 
<:urvc.  for  the  first  2-in.  truck  movement  to  either  side  the 
resistance  is  only  that  due  to  frictif)n,  or  l,t>00  lbs.  When 
straightening  out,  as  on  leaving  a  curve,  the  inclined  surfaces 
tend  to  slide  the  bniler  back  to  its  normal  position  on  the 
center  of  the  truck  against  the  increasing  frictional  resistance, 
thus  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  flanges.  The  resistance  may 
be  entirely  altered  by  changing  the  inclination  of  the  wedges, 
or  the  amount  of  rolling  or  frictional  resistance  may  be  varied 
at  will  by  screwing  up  or  slacking  off  on  the  roller  support- 
ing spring  nuts,  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  weight 
on  the  roller  and  decreasing  the  weight  on  the  friction  plates, 
or  T'lVr  versa.  The  total  resistance,  however,  would  not  be 
materially  altered,  unless  the  incline  of  the  wedges  was  changed, 
•which  may  easily  be  done  by  raising  the  boiler  at  the  front,  a* 
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Fig.    8 — Typical    Indicator    Cards. 
consumed   or   the    economy    of    the    inadiine   as   compared   with 
other    heavy   mad   locomotives,  but   were   more  as   a  check  on 
the  design  in  general,  to  show  what  cliangcs  vvou'd  be  de^rable 
Ml   locomotives  of   the   same   type  constructed   in    future. 

Special  attention  was  therefore  directed  towards  the   follow- 
ing: 

t.    The   receiver  and  exhaust   pipes  ami   their  connections. 
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'J  1  In-  liuilti  ami  m.uliiiu  ry  :  win  iln  r  ilw  Ituilrr  wiix  »i 
sulliiuiit  capacity  to  supiily  sltani  to  the  lyliiidrr*,  and  what 
improvcnifnts  cmiM  hv  inailr  in  tin-  details  of  the  latter. 

;i.    The  ability  of  the  locomotive  to  curve  freely,  that  is,  tra- 
verse   curves    havini^-    n    radius    as    short    as    any    on    which    it 
would  liavc  to  operate,  and   lo  ilo  tliih  at  ordinary   spccd.n,  bolii 
luadinK   and   liackinx   on,    without    datiKer  of   derailniji,   or  ex 
cessive  tlaiiKc   wear. 

4.  The  ability  of  the  locomotive  to  develop  its  calculated 
tractive  effort. 

Ti.  The  most  satisfactory  size  of  cylinders  and  arrangement 
of  reluater  or  superheater,  that  is.  what  diameter  of  cylin- 
der within  the  limits  of  22  in.  to  2;i'/»  in,  on  the  hinh  pressure 
and  '•\2¥i  in.  to  3J  in.  on  the  low  pressure  would  give  the 
best  results,  usiuK  either  rcheateil  ste;tm  in  the  low  pressure  or 
superheated   in  the   hinh   pressure. 

Of  these,  1,  2  and  :!  could  be  settled  by  observation  of  the 
locomotive  when  pulling  the  test  trains  and  on  a  '20-dcg.  curve, 
as  well  as  in  the  regular  service  later,  while  Nos.  4  and  o 
necessitated  the  use  of  the  dyamomelcr  car  and  indicators.  The 
locomotive  was  particularly  adaptable  to  experiment  as  to  the 
size  of  cylinders  and  arrangement  of  rcheater  or  superheater. 
The    cxlinders    had    Imsliings    which    woidd    permit    of    v.irying 


total  wheel  base  of  2i  ft  I'/i  ni  .  the  pony  truck  having  'i  in.  x 
H  in.  three  point  hanger*  The  amount  of  flange  wear  after 
about  4,IMM)  miles  was  '/«  '"•  «t  the  point  of  contact  bct.wccn  the 
rail  head  and  llaiigc  on  the  leading  wheels,  and  ^j  in.  on  other 
wheels,  which  is  satisfactory  service,  considering  the  crooked- 
ness of  the  track  on  which  the  locomotive  is  operating,  there 
being  a  large  number  of  10-<leg.  curves.  This  amount  of  wear 
also  compares  very  favorably  with  that  on  other  locomotives 
in  the  same  service. 

The  sizes  of  the  cylinders  on  the  locomotive  as  first  turned 
out  were  22  in.  and  .'12Mi  in.  x  2ti  in.,  or  a  ratio  of  2  18,  and  the 
exhaust  from  the  high-pressure  pair  passed  through  the  re- 
heater  before  entering  the  low-pressure  steam  chest.  Three 
other  combinations  of  cylinders  and  position  of  rcheater  or 
superheater  were  tried,  and  altogether  six  tests  were  made  before 
the  final  sizes  of  the  cylinders  were  determined. 

A  large  number  of  indicator  cards  were  taken,  and  those 
shown  in  l-'ig.  8  are  fairly  representative  of  each  test.  In  the 
"Summary  of  indicator  cards"  the  measure  of  steam  at  cut-off  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  following: 

"Steam  at  cut-off  =  (T.P.  per  lb.  M.E.P.  X  cut-off,  per  cent. 
+  T.P.  per  11).  M.E.P.  X  clearance,  per  cent.)  X  pressure  at 
cut-off  -f  14.7." 
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Fig.  9 — Dynamometer  Car  Record. 


their  diameter  and  the  outside  arrangement  of  steam  pipes 
made  possible  the  use  of  a  reheater  for  the  high  pressure  ex- 
haust or  a  superheater  in  direct  conmiunicatioti  with  the  boiler 
at   small   cost. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  tirst  that  the  receiver  and  exhaust 
pipes  would  do  what  was  expected  of  them,  and  during  the 
period  of  about  10  days  when  the  locomotive  was  under  test 
and  3  weeks'  observation  subsequently  during  regular  service, 
no  leakage  of  steam  developed,  nor  was  it  even  necessary  to 
tighten  up  on  the  packing  gland  on  the  receiver  pipe  or  the 
bearing  plates  of  the  sliding  ball  rings  on  the  exhaust  pipe. 
Owing  to  its  length,  the  exhaust  pipe  has  considerable  capacity 
as  a  receiver,  and  the  exhaust  is  very  mild,  but  this  may  be 
considered  as  an  advantage,  as  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
maintaining  full  steam  pressure.  Some  leakage  developed 
around  the  taper  bolts  which  hold  the  high  pressure  cylinder 
saddle  to  the  boiler,  and  on  future  locomotives  other  systems 
of  fastening  will  be  considered. 

.Ml  curves  were  traversed  freely,  both  heading  and  backing 
on.  and.  from  observations  made  on  a  "Y"  on  which  the  rails 
were  light  and  the  curvature  about  18  deg.  at  one  point,  it  was 
proved  conclusively  that  the  articulated  locomotive  did  less  dam- 
age and  curved  easier  than  an  ordinary  2-8-0  locomotive,  weigh- 
ing 18-5,000  lbs.,  with  a  rigid  wheel  base  of   1-5  ft.  10  in.  and  a 


Fig.  9  siiows  the  dynamometer  car  record,  indicated  and 
dynamometer  horse  powers,  speed,  boiler  pressures,  etc.,  for 
tests  4  and  h.  In  tests  Xos.  1.  2  and  3,  which  were  made  under 
similar  conditions,  it  was  found  that  there  were  practically 
equal  amounts  of  steam  in  each  pair  of  cylinders,  and  that  the 
low-pressure  cylinders  were  developing  considerably  greater 
power  than  the  high  pressure.  This  condition  can  best  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  increased  volume  of  steam  in  the  receiver, 
due  to  its  being  reheated  and  consequently  expanded,  causing 
excessive  back  pressure  on  the  high-pressure  pistons,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  drop  in  pressure  between  the  back  pressure  line  on 
the  high-pressure  cards  and  the  admission  line  on  the  low- 
pressure. 

To  more  nearly  equalize  the  power,  it  was  decided  to  increase 
the  diameter  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders  to  -34  in.,  or  a  ratio 
of  2.38,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  emptying  the  receiver 
more  rapidly,  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  back  pressure 
and  rise  in  mean  effective  pressure  on  the  high-pressure  pistons 
without  materially  changing  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  low 
pressure.  The  reheater  was  left  connected  to  the  receiver,  the 
lack  of  condensation  at  the  cylinder  cocks  being  very  noticeable, 
which  was  a  desirable  feature.  The  maximum  temperature  ob- 
tained in  the  low-pressure  steam  chest,  using  reheated  steam, 
was  440  deg.,  which,  with  a  pressure  of  7.5  lbs.,  would  give  120 
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deg.  superheat.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  shown  by 
test  No.  4,  and  made  considerable  improvement  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  power,  althought  the  equalization  could  still  be  improved. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  test  the  reheater  pipes  were  changed 
to  connect  to  the  high-pressure  steam  chest  and  the  receiver 
pipe,  as  shown  by  Fig.  3,  was  applied.  Superheated  steam  would 
thus  be  used  in  the  high-pressure  cylinders  and  the  exhaust 
would  pass  direct  to  the  low-pressure  steam  chest. 

SUM. MARY   OF    INDICATOR   CARDS. 

Work 
Indicated  in  cyl-  Tractive     Horse 

tractive     Steam  at  cut-off.  inders.      effort.      power 
effort.       Measure.   Pr.  ct.    Pr.  ct.      Total.       Total. 
37,700  41 


Test  Card 

No.     No.    M.E.P.  H.P 


1—5  H.P. 

5  L.P. 

6  H.P. 
6  L.P. 

4—44  H.P. 

44  HP. 

46  H.P. 

46  LP. 

5—2  HP. 

2  L.P. 


164 
238 
157 
207 


48.i 


111.5  124 

50.5  134 

3  H.P.    117.5  116 

3  L.P.       54.5  128 

6—9  H.P.    100  194 

9  L.   P      55  229 

10  H.P.      99.5  193 

10   L.P.       57  236 

For  "Stean 


19,500 
28,500 
18,650 
24.700 
21.300 
26.000 
19,800 
25.200 
24,200 
26,300 
25,550 
28,200 
24.300 
28,600 
24,150 
29,600 


37,600 
33.800 
32,320 
41,000 
38,750 
40,950 
38,600 
42,500 
37,300 
44,250 
39,100 
48,000 
40,100 
47,400 
40,750 


83% 


44 

56 

48 

52 

47% 

52% 

46 


48,000 
43,350 
47,300 
45,000 
50,500 
53,750 
52,900 
53,750 


804 
728 
518 
496 
516 
488 
846 
858 


at    Cut-oflF    Per    Cent."    the    largest    measure    in    each    pair   of 
cards   is  taken  as   100   per   cent. 
Test 
No. 

1  Cylinders  22  in.  and  52%  in.  x  26  in. 

2  "         22     "     "     32%      "     26  " 

3  "         22     "     "     32%      "     26  " 

4  "         22     "     "     34         "     26  " 

5  "         22     "     "     34         "    26  " 

6  "         23V4  in.  and  34  in  x  26  " 


Ratio. 

2.18,  Reheater    connected     to    L.P. 

2.18, 

2.18, 

2.38, 

2.38,  Superheater        "  "  H.P. 

2.14, 


The  amount  of  steam  shown  by  the  low-pressure  indicator 
cards  in  test  No.  5  now  averaged  about  87  per  cent,  of  that 
shown  by  the  high-pressure  cards,  and  the  total  amount  of 
power  as  calculated  from  the  series  of  indicator  cards  was  ap- 
proximately the  same  for  the  two  engines. 

It  was  next  decided  to  try  and  increase  the  total  power  of 
the  locomotive,  which  could  still  be  done,  as  the  factor  of 
adhesion  could  be  reduced  without  going  below  safe  limits.  The 
most  satisfactory  ratio,  as  indicated  by  the  previous  tests,  would 
have  been  2..38,  as  shown  by  test  No.  5,  but  as  the  bushing  had 
been  removed  from  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  its  diameter  could 
not  be  further  increased,  and  the  high-pressure  only  were 
changed,  their  diameter  being  increased  to  2.3^4  in.,  or  a  ratio 
of  2.14.  Although  the  low-pressure  cylinder  diameters  could 
not  be  increased,  their  cut-off  could  be  lengthened  by  means  of 
the  adjusting  arm  previously  described,  without  changing  the 
cut-off  in  the  high  pressure,  which  would  have  a  similar  effect 
in  reducing  the  back  pressure  on  the  high-pressure  pistons. 

The  results  obtained  with  this  arrangement  are  shown  by 
test  No.  6,  and,  everything  considered,  it  was  the  most  satisfac- 
tory which  had  been  tried.  The  power  had  been  increased,  and 
the  amounts  developed  by  each  engine  were  reasonably  well 
balanced.  The  decrease  in  the  measure  of  steam  in  the  low- 
pressure  cylinders,  due  to  the  position  of  the  superheater,  is  well 
illustrated  in  this  test  by  comparing  it  with  No.  1.  in  which  the 
amounts  are  very  nearly  equal. 

As  the  tests  just  described  indicated  that  the  best  results 
would  be  obtained  with  cylinders  23V*  in.  x  26  in.  on  the  high- 
pres.siirc  engine  and  34  in.  x  26  in.  on  the  low,  and  with  the 
high-pressure  cylinders  taking  steam  from  the  superheater,  the 
locomotive  was  therefore  put  into  regular  service  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  pushing  on  the  grade  eastward  from  Field  to 
Stcplirn.  The  nuiximum  Kfadi'  is  2.2  ptT  cent,  and  there  art'  two 
spiral  tunnels  2,800  ft.  and  3,200  ft.  long,  having  a  radius  of  673 
ft.  The  regular  locomotives  working  on  this  and  similar  grades 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  have  general  dimensions  as  follows : 

Type  j.g.o 

Claif M-4 

Cylinderi 11  (n.  X  J«  in. 

Driving  wheel*,  diameter 58  in. 

Il'iilcr   pretiure 200  lb». 

Wriijhl   nn  driven 168,000  " 

WeiKhl,  total    185,001)  " 

I  rictive    effort 3S,il00  " 

IVictor  of  iHhcsion.  .    t 4.(5 


Their  full  rating  in  summer  is  424  tons,  and  on  the  same 
basis  the  Mallet  locomotive  should  handle  660  tons,  which  it 
does  without  trouble,  and  has  also  taken  up  700  tons,  which 
may  be  considered  the  maximum  tonnage  for  this  grade. 
Dominion  coal  was  used  on  the  tests  made  at  Mofitreal.  This- 
is  a  friable,  rather  fine  coal,  and  an  aerage  of  the  analyses- 
of  25  samples  gives  the  fixed  carbon  as  55.71  per  cent,  and  the 
heat  value  13,729  B.t.u's.  That  used  in  regular  service  is- 
known  as  Canmore  coal,  and  is  mined  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. It  is  much  finer  than  the  Dominion  coal  and  very 
dusty,  and  must  be  thoroughly  wet  down  before  firing,  other- 
wise a  considerable  percentage  goes  up  the  stack  in  the  formi 
of  cinders.  It  is  higher  in  fixed  carbon  than  the  former,  but 
the  heat  value  is  about  the  same.  The  locomotive  steamed  as 
successfully  with  the  Canmore  coal  as  it  did  with  Dominion' 
coal,  although  adjustments  were  necessary  in  the  smokebox 
diaphragm  and  draft  pipes,  the  diameter  of  the  exhaust  nozzle 
with  both  coals  being  4%   in. 

Fig.  10  is  the  log  of  what  may  be  considered  a  representative 
trip  of  the  locomotive  in  regular  service  on  the  Field  Hill, 
and  is  chiefly  interesting  as  proving  that  the  boiler  is  of  ample 
capacity  to  supply  steam  to  the  cylinders.  This  also  shows 
the  temperatures  and  pressures  in  the  high  and  low  pressure 
steam   chests.     The   maximum    temperature   shown   in    the   high 


Oa^.  Dec  16  fh.  1909 
Train.  £r.  £asf 
Loco  No.  I9S0  (Mal/e^  Loco) 
Helper  A/o.  1603 


Tonnage  /OSS  equ/^. 
Tram  24  loads,  J  emp^/es,  Ktt? 
^eafhe/~,  fair,  fhermomefer  -f-  /i 
Rait,  mec^ium,  f/ange  hard 
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Fig.    10 — Log   of  Steam   Pressures  and   Temperature, 

pressure  steam  chest  was  540  deg.,  or  153  deg.  superheat.  An 
average  of  a  number  of  trips  shows  a  temperature  of  535  deg., 
or  148  deg.  of  superheat,  which  is  reached  soon  after  a  train: 
is  started,  and  remains  practically  constant,  irrespective  of 
boiler  pressure,  cut-off,  throttle  position  or  speed.  The  maxi- 
mum temperature  shown  in  the  receiver  pipe  was  350  deg.,  and 
the  average  was  about  345  deg.  .Xs  the  pressures  ranged  from 
GO  lbs.  to  75  lbs.,  this  would  give  from  38  deg.  to  25  deg. 
superheat  in  the  receiver.  The  amount  of  condensation  in  the 
low  pressure  cylinders  is  very  small,  and  the  cylinder  cocks  are 
closed  after  a  few  revolutions,  which,  of  course,  tends  to  de- 
crease the   water  consumption. 

As  the  locomotive  has  not  been  in  service  suthciently  long, 
no  figures  are  available  as  to  cost  of  maintenance,  hut  it  is  to 
be  expected  that,  as  there  is  practically  double  the  amount  of 
machinery,  this  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  on  the  consoli- 
dation locomotives  in  the  same  service.  The  operating  costs 
will  be  slightly  higher  when  considered  on  a  locomotive  mile 
basis.  The  same  crews  do  the  work  for  the  saine  wages,  but 
more  lubricant,  waste  and  sand  nuist  of  necessity  be  used,  and 
the  cost  of  wiping  and  cleaning  will  also  be  higher.  On  a  ton 
basis,  which  is  the  fairest  con^pa^is^n  ior  operating  cost,  it 
will  he  lower,  due  to  the  greater  tonnage  hauled,  which,  it  i* 
considered,  together  with  the  .saving  in  fuel,  will  show  con- 
siderable  econumy    iii    fa\<>r   of   the    Mallet    Un-omotive. 


(§cx\cval  Ncttt^  jS>cctton. 


Several   allivi.'<l  cases  of   violation  oi    ilic    lil  limir  law   on   titc 
San  Antonio  &  Aransas   Pass  have  been  reported  to  the   Inter 
stale   (."oiinnen-e   Commission. 

According  to  newspaper  despatches,  the  Southern  I'acilic  has 
heen  making  siiceessfnl  trial  trips  cast  of  Sparks,  Nov.,  with  the 
Mallet  locf>inotivcs  which  have  been  in  service  west  of  Sparkt. 

The  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  I-'c  lately  received  an  expcri 
menial  lot  of  8,000  ties  from  Mexico.  They  are  of  mahogany, 
ebony,  native  cedar  and  various  other  woods.  .  Tiie  company  is 
also  getting  some  ties  from  other  foreign  countries  for  the 
same    purpose. 

The  Indi.'ina  Railroad  Coiiunission,  in  answering  (|iic^tions  as 
to  whether  suits  for  violation  of  the  state  safety  appliance  law 
would  be  dismissed  if  the  defendant  companies  agreed  to  remedy 
safety  appliance  defects,  says  that  it  will  insist  upon  penalties 
being  collected. 

The  St.  Louis  Railway  Club  is  offering  a  scholarship  at  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  To  enter  the  university  the 
candidate  must  have  a  high  school  education,  and  to  enter  this 
competition  must  be  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Rail- 
way Club  in  good  standing.  Benefits  under  this  scholarship 
amount  to  $250  a  year,  .\pplications  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
.secretary  not  later  than  noon,  August  12,  1910. 

\  series  of  tests  have  been  made  on  the  testing  plant  at 
I'urdue  University  of  a  Chicago  &  North  Western  locomotive 
equipped  with  a  front  end  designed  to  eliminate  sparks.  Differ- 
ent fuels  were  used  and  the  locomotive  was  operated  under 
various  conditions.  The  tests  are  said  to  have  been  satisfac- 
tory— so  much  so  that  it  will  probably  be  possible  to  burn  lignite 
successfully  with  the  new  device.  It  is  expected  that  the  new 
front  end  will  shortly  be  thoroughly  tried  out  in  road  service. 

The  gas-electric  car  built  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  ^'^  for  the  Southern  Railway  (Railway  Age  Gasetle, 
February  4,  1910,  p.  285.)  is  now  in  operation  on  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Railway  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Railway  between  Green- 
ville. N.  C,  and  Anderson,  the  intermediate  territory  being  per- 
haps the  most  thickly  settled  milling  section  in  the  south,  includ- 
ing the  important  points,  Piedmont,  Pelzer,  Williamston  and 
Bclton.  Two  round  trips  a  day  are  made.  Though  a  large  num- 
ber of  stops  are  made,  the  car  has  no  trouble  in  making  the 
schedule  time.  The  car  now  in  use  is  the  property  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  and  will  be  used  until  two  cars  being  built  by  that 
company  especially  for  the  Southern  Railway  are  delivered.  The 
new  cars  will  provide  seats  for  57  passengers.  The  new  service 
is  in  addition  to  the  steam  trains  run  between  Greenville  and 
Anderson. 


Pennsylvania  Station  at  New  York. 

The  new  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  at  New  York  was 
declared  officially  open  on  .'\ugust  1  by  President  McCrea.  who 
accepted  from  the  Memorial  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors a  statue  of  the  late  president,  A.  J.  Cassait.  Trains  will 
run  into  the  station  under  the  East  river  on  regular  schedule, 
beginning  September  8. 

Samuel  Rea,  second  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, opened  the  exercises,  saying:  "We  are  here  to-day  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  late  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  and  to  unveil  his  statue  as  a  tribute  to 
his  genius.  Mr.  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee, 
will  now  present  the  statue  to  the  company  and  Mr.  McCrea, 
president,  will,  on  its  behalf,  accept  the  same." 

T.  De  Witt  Cuyler  said ;  "We  are  gathered  here  to-day  to 
take  part  in  an  event  which  marks  one  of  the  most  important 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  With  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue,  before  which  we  stand,  it  is  proposed, 
sir.  that  you  should  officially  declare  the  station  open  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  built. 

"The  occasion  calls  for  no  ostentatious  ceremonies  or  elab- 
orate words.  These  massive  walls  and  columns  speak  in  their 
severe  simplicity  and  majestic  silence  with  far  more  eloquence 
than   human   tongue   could   give   utterance   to.   and   so,   too,   this 


uplcndid  »taluc  which  we  arc  now  to  look  upon,  in  the  ureat- 
ncss  of  the  Kcnius  and  the  simplicity  of  the  character  <i(  the 
man,  linds  a  lilting  resting  place  amid  these  surroundings. 

"If  has  been  at  once  the  privdcge  and  duty  of  the  directors 
to  have  here  placed  this  portrait  of  .\Ir.  Cassatt,  and  how  well 
the  artist  has  done  his  work,  all  will  attest. 

"VVc  ajk  you,  as  the  head  of  this  great  corporation,  to  take 
this  statue  into  your  keeping  and  to  unveil  it  to  the  public 
eye  so  that  all  men  may  know,  as  the  inscription  so  aptly  tells 
us,  'whose  foresight,  courage  and  ability  achieved  the  extension 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  into  New  York  City.'  " 

I'resident  Mc(  rea  said:  "On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  I  accept  this  noble  statue  of 
Mr.  Cassatt.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  its  unveiling  should 
be  coincident  with  the  official  opening  of  the  great  terminal 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has,  prompted  by  his  foresight 
and  courage,  budded   for  itself  in  this,  America's  greatest  city. 

"As  the  years  roll  around  the  greater  will  be  the  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Cassatt,  and  it  is  a  source  of  greatest  pleasure 
to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him,  to  feel  that  there 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  in  so  fitting  a  place,  a  statue 
that  will  so  truly  express  to  those  who  follow,  the  manner  of 
man  he  was. 

"As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  these  ceremonies,  I  now  declare 
this  station  officially  opened." 

Grand   Trunk  Strike   Settlement. 

The  strike  of  conductors,  trainmen  and  yardmen  which  began 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Central  Vermont  on  July  18  was  called 
ofT  on  August  2.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  signed  by 
President  Hays  and  the  Union  officials,  the  company  will  put 
back  as  soon  as  possible  the  men  other  than  those  who  have 
been  or  may  be  found  guilty  of  acts  of  violence  or  disorderly 
conduct,  the  understanding  being  that  there  is  to  be  no  coercion 
or  intimidation  used  towards  the  new  men.  The  company  will 
put  into  effect  from  May  1,  1910,  the  rates  named  in  its  proposal 
dated  July  18,  those  rates  to  be  embodied  in  the  present  schedules 
now  in  effect  on  this  line,  it  being  understood  that  those  rates 
shall  in  no  instance  effect  a  reduction  in  any  existing  rate.  The 
company  will  on  January  1,  1912,  make  effective  in  train  and 
yard  service  on  the  Grand  Trunk  the  rates  of  pay  and  the  rules 
contained  in  the  schedule  or  agreement  on  that  date  in  effect  on 
the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  east  of  Fort  William.  The 
same  propositions  shall  apply  also  to  the  Central  Vermont  Rail- 
road rates  to  be  effective  in  1912,  in  this  case,  instead  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  rates. 

The  men  get  two  concessions  over  the  terms  offered  by  Presi- 
dent Hays  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  they  struck.  First,  the 
.standardization  of  pay  and  rules  with  those  recently  conceded  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  takes  place  on  January  1.  1912,  instead  of 
January  1,  1913,  as  offered  by  Mr.  Hays,  a  gain  of  one  year.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  standard  and  rules  are  not  quite  those  of 
Eastern  roads  in  the  United  States,  w'hich  the  men  demanded 
from  the  Grand  Trunk,  but  slightly  lower.  Secondly,  the  offer 
made  on  July  18  is  accepted,  to  hold  until  the  standardization  is 
adopted  on  January  1,  1912,  but  the  increased  rate  of  pay  made 
in  that  offer  is  made  retroactive,  dating  from  May  1  last.  The 
men.  therefore,  gain  two  and  a  half  months  of  the  increase,  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Hays  being  when  made  only  effective  from  date. 
However,  the  men  are  only  to  be  restored  to  their  former  posi- 
tions ''as  soon  as  possible."  The  company  is  not  under  obliga- 
tion to  discharge  any  of  the  men  it  has  taken  on  since  the  strike 
was  called,  nor  to  reduce  them  in  rank. 


Labor    Negotiations. 

The  wages  of  enginemen  on  the  Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louis- 
ville have  been  increased  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  effective  July  1 

Rioting  is  reported  from  Winnipeg.  Man.,  at  the  Canadian 
Northern  shops,  where  500  car  men  are  on  strike.  Cars  were 
burned  and  special  police  are  on  duty. 

The  board  of  arbitration  acting  under  the  Erdman  act  has 
awarded  an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  teleg- 
raphers. 
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An  increase  of  6  per  cent,  in  wages  has  been  given  to  em- 
ployees in  the  bridge  and  building  department  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  made  a  settlement  with  its  engine- 
men. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  increased  the  wages  of  its  engine- 
men  10  per  cent. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  and  West  of  Pittsburgh  have 
come  to  an  agreement  with  their  conductors  and  trainmen.  The 
new  schedules  are  similar  to  those  on  the  New  York  Central,  but 
the  rates  are   understood  to  be  somewhat  higher. 

Conductors  and  trainmen  on  the  Ann  .\rbor  Railroad  have 
asked  for  increases  in  wages  said  to  vary  from  1-5  per  cent,  to 
42  per  cent. 

Reports  of  attempted  wrecking  of  trains  by  the  striking  track 
men  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  continue.  North  of  .-Xlbany  the 
track  is  being  patrolled  by  armed  guards,  and  at  Carbondale.  Pa., 
where  there  was  rioting  last  week,  additional  forces  of  state 
troopers  and  special  police  are  on  duty.  The  mayor  of  Schenec- 
tady. N.  Y..  has  been  warned  that  the  company  will  hold  the  city 
responsible,  under  the  state  statutes,  for  all  damage  to  its  prop- 
erty by  the  riot. 

Enginemen  on  56  roads  west  of  Chicago  are  said  to  be  formu- 
lating demands   for  increased  wages. 


MEETINGS   AND  CONVENTIONS. 


The   Bureau   of   Railway    Economics. 

1  he  following  aimouncement  has  been  made,  to  correct  wrong 
impressions:  "The  establishment  of  this  bureau  was  decided 
on  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  compiling  statistical  data 
with  reference  to  the  various  branches  of  the  railway  service 
so  that  the  railways  themselves  may  have  an  avenue  of  authentic 
unbiased  information  concerning  the  problems  confronting  them. 
In  other  words,  an  important  officer  of  one  railway  may  know 
of  the  workings  of  his  own  organization,  but  he  also  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  facts  from  time  to  time  relating  to  the  general 
railway  situation,  and  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  freely  data 
as  between  railway  men  the  bureau  was  established. 

".After  its  establishment  was  decided  on,  it  occurred  to  the 
railway  men  that  if  they  were  not  able  themselves,  under  the 
present  conditions,  to  know  all  the  facts  concerning  other  rail- 
way organizations,  it  was  difficult  to  inform  the  public  at  large 
correctly  concerning  the  whole  situation.  Therefore,  it  was  de- 
termined, whenever  the  public  or  newspapers  sought  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  any  particular  question,  that  it  should  he  freely 
furnished,  but  it  is  not  intendetl  that  the  bureau  is  to  engage  in 
a  campaign  of  publicity." 


Pennsylvania    Railroad    Relief    Department. 

.'Vccording  to  the  regular  monthly  report  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  $188,110  was  paid  to  the 
members  during  Jime.  Of  this  amount  $137,805  represents  the 
payments  made  on  the  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  and 
$■50,305  on  the  Lines  West.  Since  thf  establishment  of  the  funds 
in  1886  a  total  of  $28,6.58,001  has  been  paid  out. 

On  the  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  in  the  month  of 
June  the  payments  in  benefits  to  the  families  of  members  who 
died  amounted  to  $51,522,  while  to  members  incapacitated  for 
work  they  amounted  to  $86,28.3.  The  total  payments  on  the 
Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  since  the  relief  fund  was  established 
have  amounterl  to  $20,888,917. 

In  June  the  re'icf  fund  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of 
Pittsburgh  paid  out  a  total  of  $.')0,:W)5,  of  which  $20,940  was  for 
the  families  of  members  who  died  and  $29,.'J65  for  members 
unable  to  work.  The  sum  of  $7,769,083  represents  the  total  pay- 
ments of  the  relief  fund  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lities  West  since 
it   was  established   in    1880. 


Association    of    Railway    Electrical    Engineers. 

The  annual  toiuention  will  be  held  in  the  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  .September  27-.30.  The  exhibits  will  be  located  in  the 
large  ball  room,  which  affords  ample  accommodation  and  a  bcau- 
t'ful  setting  fur  the  convention  exhibits. 

Matters  jtcrtaining  to  the  various  applications  of  electricity 
in  railway  operati')n,  aside  from  telegraphy  and  signaling,  will 
lie  considered  at  this  convention,  and  it  is  th<jughl  that  a  large 
luiiiiber  of  railv\,iv  men  will  be  in  attendaticc 
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The   following   list  gives   names   of  secretaries,    dates   of   next    or    reju!ar 
meetings,    and   places    of   meeting. 

Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.   Nellis,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
American  Association  of  Demusrage  Officers. — A.   G.   Thomason,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;    next  meeting  June  22,  1911;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.MERICAN    .'VSSOCIATION    OF    GENERAL    PASSENGER    AND    TiCKET    .\GENTS. C.     M. 

Burt,   Boston.   Mass.;  next  meeting,   St.  Paul,   Minn. 
American    .^ssoc.    of    Local    Freight    .\gents'    -Ass'n. — 0.    W.     Dennison, 

Penna.    Co.,   Toledo,   Ohio. 
American    Ass'n    of    Railroad    Superintendents. — O.     G.    Fetter.    Carew 

BIdg..    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
American  Railway  .Association. — W.  F.  Allen,  24  Park  Place,  New  York. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty.  C.  & 

N.  W.,  Chicago;  Oct.  IS;  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maint.  of  Way  Ass'n. — E.  H.  Fritch, 

Monadnock   BIdg.,   Chicago. 
American  Railway  Industrial  Association. — G.  L.  Stewart,   St.  L.   S.  W. 

Ry.,  St.   Louis. 
American    Railway    Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.   W.   Taylor-.  Old 

Colony   Building,  Chicago. 
American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  -Association. — O.  T.  Harroun,  Bloom- 

ington,   111. 
American    Society    for  Testing   Materials. — Prof.    Edgar   Marburg,   Univ- 

of  Pa.,   Philadelphia. 
.American    Society   of    Civil    Engineers.-— C.    \V.    Hunt,    220   W.    .57th    St. 

N.  Y. ;  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  except  July  and  .August;  New  York. 
-American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 

29th  St.,  N.  Y.;  2d  Tues.;  New  York. 
.American    Street    and   Interurban    Railway  Ass'n. — H.    C.    Donecker.    29 

W.    39th    St.,    New   York;   Oct.    10-14;    Atlantic   City. 
-Association  of  Am.   Ry.  Accounting  Officers. — C.  G.  Phillips,   143   Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago. 
.Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — E.  H.  Hemus,  A.,  T.  &  S.  F..  To- 

peka,  Kan. 
.■\ssociation      of      Railway      Electrical      Engineers. — G. 

I.  C.   R.R.,  Chicago;    annual,  Sept.  27-30;    Chicago. 
.Association  of    Railway  Telegraph    Superintendents. — P.   W.   Drew,   135 

-Adams  St.,  Chicago;  June   19,   1911;   Boston. 
-Association    of    Transportation    and    Car    .Accounting    Officers. — G.    P. 

Conard,   24   Park  Place,    New   York. 
BuFFMO   Transportation    Club. — J.    N.    Sells,    Buffalo. 
Canadian    Railway    Club. — James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry..    Montreal. 

Que.;    1st  Tues.   in  month,  except  June,  July  and  -Aug.;   Montreal. 
Canadian    Society    of   Civil    Engineers. — Clement    H.    McLeod,    Montreal. 

Que.;    Thursdays;    Montreal. 
Car    Foreman's    .Association    of   Chicaco. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    50th 

Court,   Chicago;    2d    Monday   in  month;   Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d  Fri- 

day   in   January,   March,   May,   Sept.   and    Nov.;    Buffalo. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Pennsylvania. — E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
Engineers'   Society   of   Western    Pennsylvania. — E.    K.   Hiles,  803   Fulton 

Building,    Pittsburgh;    1st   and   3d  Tuesday;    Pittsburgh. 
Frek.ht  Claim   -Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.   R.R  . 

Richmond,    Va. 
General   Superintendents'  Ass'n    of  Chicago. — H.  D.  Judson,   209   -Adams 

St.,   Chicago;   Wednesday   preceding  3d  Thursday;   Chicago. 
International  Master  Boiler  Makers'  -Association. — Harry  D.  Vought.  95 

Liberty   St.,  New  York. 
International  Railway  Fuel  Associatiok. — D.  B.   Sebastian,   La  Salle  St. 

Station,  Chicago. 
International   Railway   General   Foremen's   -Association. — L.   H.    Bryan. 

D.  &  I.   R.   Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
International   Railway    Master   Blacksmiths'    Ass'n. — A.   L.   Woodworth, 

Lima,   Ohio;    Aug.   16-18;    Detroit,   Mich. 
International  Railway  Congress. — Executive   Committee,  rue  de  Louvain. 

11    Brussels. 
Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.   Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  2d 

Friday   in    month,  except  July   and    --Xugust;    Des   Moines. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  BIdg..  Chi- 
cago. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazicr,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston.  M.i«3. ; 

2d  Tuesday  in   month,   ex.  June    Julv,    .-Vug.   and   Sept.;   Boston. 
New   York   Railroad  Club. — H.    D.   Vought.   95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except  Ju.ic.   Tuly  and  .-Vugust;   New  York. 
North-West   Railway  Club. — T.  W.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;   1-^t  Tues 

after  2d.  Mon.,  ex.  June,  July,  .August;  St.  Paul  and  Minn. 
Northern    Railway    Club. — C.    L.    Kennedy,   C,   M.   &   St.    P.,    Dujuth;   4th 

Saturday;    Duluth,    Minn, 
Omaha    Kau.wav    Club.      .\.    II.    Christiansen.    Bnrk- r    ISlk.:    Second    W.  d. 
Railway    Club    op    Kansas    City.— C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;   3d   Friday  in   month;   Kansas  City. 
Railway   Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.   D.  Conway.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,   4th   Friday 

in  month,  e.xccpt  June,  July  and  .August;    Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Si<;nal  .-Kssociation. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  12  North  Linden  St.,  Beth. 

lehem,   Pa.;   annual.   Oct.   11;    Richmond.  Va. 
Railway    S'keepers'  Ass'n. — J.    P.    Murphy,   Box   C,   Collinwood,   O. 
Richmond   Railroad  Cun. — r.   O.    Robinson;    2d   Monday;    Richmord. 
Roadhasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Ass'n. — Walter  K.  Emery.  P.  &  P. 

U.    Ry.,    Peoria.    111.;    annual,    Sept.    18-16;    Chicago. 
St.    Louis    Kau.wav    lH  ii.      It.    W.     Krauciilh;il.    t'liinii    Slali.ni,    St.    Louil, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  .Vug.;  St.  Lmiis. 
Society  of  Railway  Financial  Ofkicrrs. — C.  Nyquist,  La  Salic  St.  Station, 

Chicago;  Oct.  25  and  2«;   Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point  Comfort.   V'a 
Southern    .AssnriATioN    ok  Car   Service  Officers.      E.   W.   Sandwich,   .\.  i 

W.  R.   Ry.,  Montgomery,  .Ala.;  annual,  Oct.  20;  .Atlanta. 
Southern    &    Southwestern    R.R.    Club.— A.    J.    Merrill.    Prudential   BIdg., 

Atlanta;  3<l    rhiir*.,  Jan.,  Mar.,  July,  Sept.  and  Nov.;   .\tlai\la. 
■Irah-ic  Ci.iii  of  Nkw    York. — C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway.  New  York;  lltl 

Tuesday   in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August:    New   York. 
Train    Dfspati  im  r.*'  Ass'n   of   America. — J.    F.   M,ickie,  7042  Stewart    Ave. 

Chicago. 
Transportation    Club   of   Toledo. — L.    G.    Maconibcr.    Woolsen    Spice    C).. 

Toledo. 
Traveling  Kni,inekrs'  .Association. — W.  O.  lhonii»»n,  N.  Y.  C.  4  H.  R., 

East   nuffaln;  annual  meeting;   Aug.    HI  IB;    Niagara   Fallt,  On<. 
Wr.itern  Canada   Railway  Club      W.    II.    R.nevear,   P.  O.   Box   1707.  Win- 
nipeg:  2(1    Monday,  except  June,  Julv   and   .August:   Winnipeg. 
Wkstrrn  Societv  of  Enginrirs  -  J     II.  Wnnler.  Monadnock  11M«  .  Chicago; 

V\cilnr>days,  except  July  and  .August;  Cliicagn. 
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VNotcrn  trunk  1iik>  aic  >,iiil  to  lu  ijicij.iiuis  tu  .iIjuIisIi  terminal 
allowances  to  terminal  and  industrial  roads  controlled  by  shippcr^i, 

The  l'"rie  announces  that  of  the  !)."i  fast  freight  trains  operated 
duriuR  June  all  but  four  reached  their  dcstinatmn  in  tin»c  for 
the  ad\crtiscd  m.uki't'<. 

1  he  roads  in  the  W'esticni  Passenger  Association  iiave  agreed 
to  make  a  round  tri|)  rate  of  a  fare  and  a  half  for  all  state  fairs 
held  in  western  territory. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  li.is  instituted  proceed- 
ings against  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  ll.irtfonl  as  to  tin- 
advances  in  commutation  rates. 

The  hearinji  in  New  York  aimounccd  for  October  l.j  in  the 
matter  i>f  advanced  rates  in  olVicial  classification  territory  will 
probably  be  postponed   for   about   a   week. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Dulutli,  Minn.,  proposes  to  begin 
action  against  interested  roads  fur  alleged  discrimination  in  rates 
in  favor  of  the  St.  Paul  and  .Minneapolis  through  lake  and  rail 
tariffs. 

Since  the  tirst  Western  Pacilic  fruit  train,  mentioned  in  this 
column  last  week,  was  run,  ths  road  has  maintained  a  schedule 
of  over  30  miles  an  hour  on  fruit  trains  from  Sacramento  to 
Chicago.  The  first  train  took  lOG  hours  to  run  from  Sacramento 
to  Chicago. 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  will  not  tile  any  more 
general  protests  againsi  increased  rates  until  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissiori  has  decided  on  issues  now  before  it.  It  may 
do  so.  however,  if  some  rate  is  the  subject  of  specific  complaints 
by  members. 

The  Harriman  lines  have  established  a  new  through  passenger 
train  service  from  Tacoma  and  Puget  Sound  points  to  Denver  and 
St.  Louis,  via  the  Oregon  &  \\  ashington,  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company,  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Wabash. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Western  Pacific  is  negotiating  with  the 
Toyo  Kiscn  Kaisha  tor  running  Japanese  steamers  from  San 
Francisco  in  connection  with  the  Western  Pacific.  This  belief 
is  founded  on  reports  tliat  the  relationship  between  the  Japanese 
line  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  is  to  be  broken  off. 

An  oil  manufacturing  company  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  complaint  against 
the  provision  of  the  new  freight  classification  in  southern  terri- 
tory to  the  eflfect  that  benzine,  gasoline  and  naphtha  must  be 
shipped  in  metal  drums  or  barrels;  the  oil  company  contends  that 
it  will  not  be  able  to  supply  such  barrels. 

1  he  Railroad  Commission  of  Kansas  has  complained  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  the  rates  charged  by 
the  Pullman  Company  for  upper  berths.  The  Kansas  commission 
wants  to  have  the  charge  for  an  upper  berth  less  than  for  a  lower 
berth.  The  particular  complaint  is  against  charges  from  points 
in  Kansas  to  Chicago.  St.  Louis  and  Fort  Worth. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  until- 
•  )vember  26  about  12.5  tariflfs,  of  which  r20  were  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  on  general  merchandise  to  southern  and  west- 
ern points.  Other  tariffs  of  those  originally  afltected  .\ugust  1 
will  be  suspended  until  November,  some  of  them  being  included 
in  those  which  the  railways  have  already  voluntarily  suspended. 

A    meeting   of    members    of    the    National    Industrial    Traffic 
.  League  and  the  committee  appointed  last  May  was  held  in  Chi- 
I  cago  on  July  29.     A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  shippers  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
the  hearing  in  Chicago  on  .August  22:  two  attorneys  were  also 
selected.     .Arrangements   were   made   for  a   fund   to  defray   ex- 
penses.   The  cities  represented  at  the  hearing  were  Minneapolis, 
I  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  Kansas   City,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,   Rock- 
!,  ford,  Columbus,  Indianapolis.  Pittsburg,  Buffalo  and  Dayton. 

Arrangements  are  being   made   for  a  land  show,  to  be  held 

tober  17  to  28.  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     The  object  of  the  exposi- 

-■n   is  to  provide  information   to  the   farmer,  the  home-seeker 

and  investor  regarding  land  openings  and  developments  in  all 

sections  of  the  country,  and  to  show  samples  of  mineral,  agri- 

''tural.  horticultural   and  botanical   products  of   the  soil,   and 

teach  the  students  and  lavmen  educational  facts  concerning 


land  reclamation  and  irriBalion.  1  he  cxhibiti  will  mcludc  those 
of  the  United  States  Kovcrnmcnt,  state  exhibits,  hoards  of  trade, 
chanilirrs  of  commerce,  commercial  bodies,  land  and  irrigation 
companies. 

On  .'\uKUst  i  the  Boston  &  Maine  put  in  efTcct  new  rates  for 
carrying  milk  in  Massachusetts.  The  state  legislature  this  this 
y:'ar  p.isscd  a  law  to  the  efTcct  that  the  same  rate  apply  whether 
milk  was  carried  in  carload  lots  or  in  single  cans.  In  complying 
with  this  law  the  Boston  &.  Maine  is  m.iking  a  rate  lower  than 
those  in  force  in  New  York  state,  where  this  "open  car"  system 
has  been  in  use.  These  rates,  while  lower  than  those  heretofore 
charged  for  small  shipments,  are  higher  than  the  former  car- 
load rates.  In  New  York  there  is  also  a  smaller  carload  rate 
for  cirs  shipped  from  a  single  station,  but  such  a  rate  cannot  be 
made  under  the  new  Massachusetts  law. 

The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Lxchange  has  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  charges  against  29  roads  carry- 
ing live  stock  eastward  from  Kansas  City,  declaring  that  the 
rates  from  Kansas  City  to  East  St.  I_-ouis  and  eastern  points  are 
imreasonable.  Up  to  .April  1  of  this  year  a  proportionate  rate 
from  Kansas  City  to  East  St.  Louis  was  in  effect  on  shipments 
originating  east  of  Kansas  City.  On  that  date  they  were  can- 
celled and  now  the  full  local  rate  is  charged  from  Kansas  City 
to  East  St.  Louis.  It  is  alleged  that  the  defendants  have  failed 
to  establish  through  rates  from  Kansas  City  to  various  eastern 
points,  so  that  Kansas  City  shippers  have  to  pay  the  full  local 
rate  to  East  St.  Louis  and  the  separate  rate  from  East  St.  Louis 
to  eastern  points.  The  complainant  asks  that  the  old  propor- 
tionate rates  be  put  into  effect  by  roads  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  that  lines  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  make  through 
rates  to  eastern  points 


Condition  of  the  Cotton  Crop, 

The  crop  reporting  board  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 

United    States    Department   of    Agriculture    estimates  that    the 

average  condition  of  the  cotton  crop  on  July  25,  1910,  was  7.5.5 

per  cent,  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  80.7  on  June  2.5,  1910; 
71.9  on  July  2.5,   1909;  83.0  on  July  2.5,   1908;  75.0  on  July  2-5, 

1907,  and  79.4  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years  on  July  25. 

Comparison   of  Conditions  by  States. 
luly  Tune 

■2.->.  2.',.  July   25. 

States.                                    1910.               I'HO.            1909.              1908.  lOyr.   av. 

Virginia     SO                   si                   Tl                   90  81 

Nortli    Carolina    71                   72                   71                   89  80 

South  Carolina 70                  7.j                 77                 84  ao 

Georgia     7o                   7.s                   78                   S.'j  81 

Florida     T'l                  ^2                 S4                  So  83 

.-Xlabama    71                  »1                 68                  85  78 

Mississippi    71                   31                   64                   86  "8 

Louisiana     69                   77                   58                   83  78 

Texas    82                   34                   70                   82  79 

.Arkansas    73                  77                  76                 86  80 

Tennessee    7<i                 32                  80                 88  82 

Missouri    72                   so                   S.'.                   S.«  84 

OI<laboma     »7                   .s^                   79                   66  81 

California       93  9.') 

United  States 75.5              30.7              71.9              S3.0  79.4 


Conference   on   the    New    Law. 

.\  three-day  conference  of  legal  department  officers  began  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  discuss  for  the  guidance  of  traffic  departments  the 
meaning  of  the  revised  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  act  and 
also  to  discuss  the  question  of  constitutionality,  particularly 
under  the  new  long  and  short  haul  clause.  There  were  69  dele- 
gates in  attendance,  representing  the  following  companies :  The 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  the  Maine  Central,  the  Bangor  &  .\rooftook,  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  .\labama  Great  Southern, 
the  Rock  Island,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, the  Southern,  the  X'irginia,  the  Western  of  Alabama,  the 
Adams  Express  Co ,  the  Georgia,  Florida  &  .\labama,  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Lackawanna,  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  Carolina, 
Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Atlanta.  Birmingham 
&  .Atlantic,  the  Iowa  Central,  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  the 
Burlington,  the  Wells-Far,s;o  Express  Co..  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Reading, 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Michigan  Ocean  Steamship  Co..  the 
Erie  Railroad  and  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern. 
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C.ir    Surpluses    .iiid    Short.jucn. 

Artliur  ll.ilc,  eluiirin.iii  <>t  the  cutiiiiii(t<-c  on  tcliitiniis  lirtwccn 
railw;(ys  of  tlu-  American  Kailway  Associaliuii,  in  |irr<iriitin|{ 
statistical  biilictin  No.  "i">-.\  K'vinK  a  siiMunary  ol  tliortaKrH  anti 
siirplii.si-s  by  itroiips  from   March  'M,  l!M)!l,  to  July  Ji),   l!MO,  says: 

"  1  111-    mipriivcil    (Icmaiiil    for    cars,   especially    l>ov    aiul    rcfrig- 


"Uy  a  reference  to  the  Kcaphic  chart  covering  the  situation 
for  the  pa»l  three  years,  it  will  be  note<l  that  this  period  it 
tlic  ponil  at  whicli  tlic  surplus  bcKins  to  melt  away.  In  the 
summer  of  IHOM  the  drcreasc  in  surplus  between  July  22  and 
September  .'10  wa»  17.'>,0W  cars,  and  during  the  same  period  in 
lUOU  the  decrease  was   190,000,     Last  year  the  reduction  in  sur- 


Cak  Suartvtu  and  Shoitauu. 

, SurnluMi ,  , ShorUgc* , 

Co»l,  Coal, 

Dair                                             No.   of                                              Rontlola       Other  gondola       Other 

roacln.            rii)x              Flat,      ami  hopixr.    kinrtii.          Total.  Uox.            Flat.       ami  hopper,    kindf.        Total. 

Group  •!.— July    i'O.    IDIO S                    480              380             1,887                  7f.            2,288  35               2r,2                   0                   «                285 

a.—   "        20,     1910 23                 ».72a               103          U,1B0          11.884          aft.SflO  4                  12                    0                    8                  24 

3.—  '•        20,    1810 23              21,f.08              000            8,042            2,877          8r.,033  0                  70                    0                143                213 

4.—  "        20.    1010 H                2.261               128                469               860            3,098  186                1.15                    »                   '>               290 

6.—  "       30.     1810 10                 2,701              311             1,346            1.617            5,034  15                    0                    0                    0                  15 

6.—  ■•       20.    1910 20                 8,3011              S82            2,540            11,200          17. "88  18                    3                    3                104                128 

7.—  "       20,    1910 3                 1.400               117                228                414            2.154  0                    0                    0                    0                    0 

8.—  "       20,     1010 11                 5,110              221             4,616            3,H0M          13,054  .-12                    4                     1                  12 

8.—  "       20,     1810 11                 2,017              856                120               984            3.47(;  .'>                    ■')                    0                    0                  10 

10.—  "        '.'O,    1910 18                 3.477              600            8,578            6,742          12.387  3<l                  37                    9                    0                132 

11.—  ■•       20,    1010 4                 1,765                 14                   10               014            2,40.1  0                174                    0                    0                174 

Crati.l  tola!    152               .■.8,807           3,433          37,210          35.075        134, 591  303                710                  lu                2r,4             1,293 

•Group  1   is  composed  of  New  England  lines;    Group  2 — New  York,    New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and   Eastern  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  I — Ohio, 

Indiana.  Michigan,  and  Western  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  4 — West  Virginia.  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;  Group  5— Kentucky,  Tenaes- 
»ee,  Mississippi.  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  lines;  Group  6 — Iowa,  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  North  and  South  Dakota  lines;  Group  7 — Moiv 
tana,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  lines;  Group  8 — Kansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;  Group  9 — Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico 
lines;    Group   10 — Oregon,   Idaho,  California  and  Arizona   lines;     Group    11— Canadian  lines. 


erators,  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  9,230  from  the  surplus  re- 
ported two  weeks  ago,  the  total  for  this  bulletin  being  134.594. 
The  decrease  in  bo.\  cars  was  6,211  and  in  miscellaneous  3.055. 

"The  coal  car  surplus  was  about  stationary. 

"There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  shortage,  but  it  is  still  so 
scattered  .ind   so  slight   ns  to  lack   importance 


plus  coal  cars  between  July  21  and  August  18  was  36,417,  only 
P02  cars  less  th.-iii  the  present  total  surplus  of  this  class." 

The  table  gives  the  surpluses  and  shortages  by  groups  for  the 
latest  period  covered  by  the  report,  and  the  charts  show  the 
total  surpluses  and  shortages  for  the  vears  1907,  1908,  1909  and 
1010. 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages  In    1907,   1908.   1909  and   1910. 
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Earnings  of   New  York  City   Railways  in  the  Three   Months 
Ended    March    31,    1910. 

The  total  operating  revenue  of  the  elevated  division  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  amounted  to  $3,791,067,  and  of  the 
subway  division  to  $3,814,203,  a  total  of  $7,605,270.  This  compares 
with  a  total  operating  revenue  in  the  corresponding  three  months 
of  1909.  for  both  divisions,  of  $7,039,526.  Operating  income, 
after  the  deduction  of  expenses  and  taxes,  amounted  to  $1,- 
805,977  for  the  elevated  division  and  $2,528,547  for  the  subway 
division,  a  total  of  $4,334,524,  comparing  with  a  total  operating 
income  in  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1909  of  $3,911,803. 
The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  had  total  operating  revenue  amount- 
ing to  $4,866,796  in  the  three  months  ended  March  31,  1910,  as 
against  $4,468,665  in  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1909. 
Operating  income  amounted  to  $1,383,818  in  1910  and  to  $1,017,354 
in  1909.  The  Hudson  &  Manhattan,  operating  the  tubes  under 
the  Hudson  river,  had  total  operating  revenue  for  the  three 
months  amounting  to  $648,576,  as  against  $211,743  in  1909;  amd 
operating  income  of  $562,938  in  1910,  as  against  $202,352  m 
1909.  The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  system  in  the  three 
months  of  1910  had  total  operating  revenue  amounting  to  $3,- 
440,880,  as  against  $3,317,241  in  1909;  and  operating  income  of 
$5^,028,  as  against  $667,444.  The  Third  Avenue  system  had 
operating  revenue  amounting  to  $1,871,034,  as  against  $1,638,290; 
and  operating  income  of  $566,199  in  1910  and  $391,280  in  1909. 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSIOr*. 


Complaint    Dismissed. 

Quammen  &  Ausiad  Lumber  Co.  v.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements. 

No  witnesses  appeared  at  the  hearing  and  no  evidence  was  pro- 
duced.    (19  I.  C.  C,  110.) 

Lumber  Rate   Reduced. 

Commercial  Club  of  Omalui  t.  Chicago  &  North  Western  et 
al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clark. 

Rates  on  lumber  from  Omaha  to  certain  points  in  Colorado, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  found  to  be  unreasonable,  and  lower  rates 
prescribed.     (19  I.  C.  C,  156.) 

Box  Shocks  Rate  Reduced. 

Sawyer  &  Austin  Lumber  Co.  v.  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan 

Any  rate  on  box  shooks  between  the  points  involved  in  this 
proceeding  in  excess  of  the  current  rate  on  yellow-pme  lumber 
between  the  same  points  is  unreasonable.     Hf  1.  C.  C,  111.) 


Reparation   Awarded. 

Mcnefcc  Brothers  i'.  I'icksbiirg,  Shrcicport  &  Pacific  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements. 

Charges  on  carload  of  shingles  from  Monroe,  La.,  to  Crowell, 
Tex.,  found  unreasonable.     (19  I.  C.  C,  117.) 

IVilliam  Cameron  &■  Company,  Inc.,  i\  Houston,  East  &  West 
Texas  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty. 

Rate  on  shipment  of  lumber  from  Davisville,  Tex.,  to  Santa 
Rita,  N.  Mex.,  and  from  Saron,  Tex.,  to  Altus,  Okla.,  found  un- 
reasonable.    (19  I.  C.  C,  146.) 

Gamble-Robinson  Commission  Co.  z.  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco et  al.     Opinwn  by  Chairman  Knapp. 

Rates  collected  on  shipments  of  apples  from  Cedar  Gap  and 
Seymour  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  to  the  extent  that  they 
exceeded  34  and  34y2  cents  per  100  lbs.,  found  unreasonable. 
(19  I.  C.  C,  114.) 

A.  H.  Millar  v.  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements. 

The  fact  that  the  lower  rate  had  been  maintained  for  several 
years  is  in  the  nature  of  an  admission  that  it  was  a  fair  one 
under  the  circumstances.  Ocheltree  Grain  case,  13  I.  C.  C,  46, 
cited  and  followed.     (19  I.  C.  C,  78.) 

Bott  Brothers  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty. 

Present  rates  on  barrel  staves  and  heading  from  Maiden,  Mo., 
and  points  in  Arkansas,  to  Alexandria,  Mo.,  found  unreason- 
able, and  reasonable  rates  prescribed  for  the  future.  Through 
route  estabUshed  over  certain  lines.     (19  I.  C.  C.  136.) 

W.  W.  Rutland  and  E.  L.  Rutland,  Partners,  doing  business 
as  The  Canadian  yatley  Grain  Co.,  f.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan. 

The  record  herein  brings  the  complaint  within  the  principle 
announced  in  Kiel  Woodemvare  Co.  t:  C,  M.  &  St.  P.,  18  I.  C. 
C,  242,  where  reparation  was  awarded  for  the  failure  of  a  car- 
rier to  post  a  tariff  changing  a  rate.     (19  I.  C.  C,  108.) 


Unloading    Facilities    Found    Ample. 

Reiter,  Curtis  &  Hill  v.  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan. 

Complaint,  demanding  refund  of  demurrage  charges  that  ac- 
crued pending  negotiations  for,  and  the  construction  of,  private 
sidings  and  connections,  the  work  being  completed  within  30 
days  after  the  request  for  them  was  made,  dismissed  as  biing 
without  merit. 

Unloading  facilities  that  arc  ample  to  meet  the  general  re- 
quirements of  a  community  need  not  be  enlarged  by  a  carrier 
to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  a  single  shipper  on  a  given 
occasion.     (19  I.  C.  C,  29C.) 

Reparation    Denied. 

Idaho  Lime  Co.  r.  Atchison.  Topeka  ir  Santa  I-c  et  al.  Opin- 
ion by  Commissioner  Lane. 

The  charge  of  misrouting  is  not  sustained.     (1!>  I.  C.  C,  139.) 

fV.  P.  Craig  Lumber  Co.  v.  I'irginian  Railway  el  at.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Prouty. 

Through  rate  on  lumber  from  Victoria,  Va.,  to  .Mliancc,  Ohm, 
not   found  unrrason.iblc.     (19  I.  C.  C,  144.) 

Billings  Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  Chicago.  Burlington  dr 
Quxncy.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clark. 

L.  c.  L.  class  rates  from  Billings,  Mont.,  and  Sheridan.  VVy.... 
to  points  in  Wyoming  on  lines  of  defendant  found  to  be  un- 
reasonalilo.  but  rcpariitifin  denied.     M9  I.  ('.  (  .,  71.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


Wisconsin:      Refund   Ordered. 

J.  H.  Kaiser  Lumber  Co.  v.  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &■ 
Omaha. 

Petition  alleging  exorbitant  rates  on  shipments  of  logs  from 
Stinson  Spur,  W  is.,  to  Eau  Claire,  the  rate  exacted  having  been 
advanced  through  an  error  in  the  published  tariff,  which  error 
was  rectified  after  the  shipments  had  moved  and  the  rate  con- 
tended for  was  re-established. 


Wisconsin:       Refund   Ordered. 

Schivoegler  &■  Kelly  v.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &■  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Petition  alleging  overcharges  on  certain  shipments  of  stone 
from  Colfax  to  Madison,  Wis.;  also  alleging  that  the  rates  of 
12  V-!  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  stone  between  the  above  mentioned 
points  are  unreasonably  high  and  praying  that  a  reasonably  joint 
rate  be  established.  The  rates  complained  of  are  unreasonably 
high  and  the  establishment  of  a  joint  rate  of  10  cents  is  ordered. 


Wisconsin:      Warehouse    Site    Furnished. 

Roberts  Produce  Co.  i:  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha. 

Petition  alleges  that  respondent  company  has  refused  to  lease 
to  petitioner  a  piece  of  ground  on  its  right  of  way  for  an  ex- 
fiiision  of  petitioner's  warehouse,  in  violaton  of  Sec.  1802a  of 
(lie  statutes.  Within  the  meaning  of  the  above  mentioned  statute 
public  interest  and  the  reasonable  convenience  and  necessities 
of  the  petitioner  require  that  respondent  furnish  the  site  which 
petitioner  asks  at  a  reasonable  rental. 


Wisconsin:      Station    Employee  Ordered. 

£.  G.  Brown  et  al.  v.  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  6-  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

Petition  alleging  inadequate  station  facilities  and  service  at 
Hillsdale.     It  is  ordered  that  the  respondent  provide  a  reason- 
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iil>i\  ;i(l(-i|ual(-  w.iitiiiK  room  for  |)a»5cii|{rr<i  and  a  miiricient 
storage  room  for  ircinht  ami  liaKR.iKr ;  that  it  employ  a  com- 
lictcnt  carctaktr,  whose  ihity  it  sliall  he  to  hKht  and  heat  the 
station,  give  out  information  with  reference  to  trains  and  other 
matters,  notify  consignees  of  tlic  arrival  of  trains,  and  in  gen- 
eral do  those  things  which  arc  customarily  (icrformcd  by  the 
agents  of  railway  companies  at  stations  of  this  character. 


Wisconsin:      Close   Direct  Train  Construction   Ordered. 

.'     c'.    Kiuipp    ;■.    Illinois   Ci-iilnil,   Chicaqi),   Milwuuk-ec    c'r   St. 

)  iU,l. 

Petition  hy  a  hotel  keeper  alleging  inade(Hiatc  tr.iin  service, 
;nadc(|uate  maintenance  of  way,  unsanitary  condition  of  certain 
conches,  .iiul  imreasonably  poor  train  connections  at  certain 
junction  points,  as  well  as  excessive  irregularity  in  running 
schedules  of  trains. 

It  is  ordered  that  respondent  companies  establish  close  direct 
tiain  connections  between  designated  trains  at  Dili  Station.  A 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  roadway  and  coaches  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  various  other  questions  of  service  held  in  abey- 
ance, subject  to  such  further  orders  as  circumstances  may  indi- 
cate to  be  iicccssarv. 


Wisconsin:       Maintenance    of    Highway    Bridges. 

Toivn  of  Rhiiiie  v.  Chicago,  Milzvaukcc  &  St.  Paul. 

Petition  praying  that  the  respondent  be  ordered  to  make  neces- 
sary alterations  or  reconstruct  two  highway  bridges  on  its  right 
of  way.  The  highway  existed  prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
railway  and  necessary  bridges  were  maintained.  In  building  the 
railway  in  1871  the  natural  course  of  the  creek  was  changed, 
but  in  order  to  avoid  expensive  litigation  the  town  constructed 
the  necessary  new  bridges  and  has  since  maintained  them.  It 
is  conceded  that  the  bridges  are  unsafe  for  public  travel. 

The  bridges  in  question  form  a  part  of  the  approaches  to  the 
crossings  over  the  railway  tracks  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  re- 
spondent to  maintain  such  bridges  so  that  the  same  will  be  safe 
and  convenient  for  public  travel. 


Wisconsin:       Rate    Schedule    Approved. 

Frank  B.  L.  Fullmer  r.  U'ausau  Street  Railroad. 

The  testimony  on  the  re-hearing  and  the  investigations  of  the 
commission  revealed  a  situation  with  respect  to  respondent's 
business  somewhat  difl'erent  from  that  which  was  assumed  in 
the  first  proceeding.  Material  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
business.  The  railway  system  has  been  extended.  An  unusual 
advance  in  traffic  and  revenues  has  resulted,  and  the  annual 
rate  of  profits  has  greatly  increased.  The  rate  of  profits  shown 
by  respondent's  reports  was  higher  than  the  rate  found  by  the 
commission,  on  account  of  the  respondent  company's  former 
practice  of  charging  numerous  items  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance to  the  construction  account.  This  practice  has  appar- 
ently ceased  and  the  company  seems  to  be  endeavoring  to  com- 
ply with  the  uniform  accounts  required  by  statute.  A  new  and 
simpler  schedule  of  rates  has  been  proposed  by  respondent  and 
put  into  effect  March  10,  1910.  This  schedule  is  approved  here- 
in, subject  to  such  changes  as  may  be  made  hereafter  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  The  order  reaffirms  the  original  order  with 
respect  to  combination  or  joint  tickets,  with  respect  to  separate 
accounts  showing  the  operation  of  the  park  and  also  separate 
accounts  for  each  class  of  passenger  fares. 


COURT    NEWS. 


Judge  Martin,  of  the  United  States  district  court,  sitting  at 
Windsor,  Vt.,  on  July  27  fined  the  Montpelier  &  Wells  River 
Sl.OOO  for  discrimination  in  a  shipment  of  coal. 

Judge  Hollister,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  at  Cincin- 
v.ati,  Ohio,  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  on  July  27  in  the 
case  of  Edwin  S.  Dickerson  v.  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  The 
road,  after  accepting  a  shipment,  found  that  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the  connecting  line  over  which 
the  shipment  was  to  be  made,  was  congested  with  freight.  The 
shipment  was  sent  by  another  route,  resulting  in  a  higher  charge 
than  was  originally  shown  on  the  bill  of  ladmg.  The  court  held 
that  the  defendant  road  could  not  collect  the  excess  in  charges. 


ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,    Financial    and    Legal    Officers. 
Lewis    Ncilson,   secretary   of   the    Pennsylvania    Railroad,   has 
been  appomlefl  also  secretary  of  the  .Northern  Central,  succecd- 
mg  Stephen  W.  White,  and  secretary  of  the  West  Jersey  &  Sea 
Shore,  succeeding  J.  M.  Hardmg,  deceased. 

!•'.  C.  (iiffonl,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul.  .Miimeapolis  &  (Jmaha  at  .Minneapolis,  .Minn.,  has  been 
elected  secretary,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Will- 
iamsville,  Grecn\ille  &  St.   Louis,  with  office  at  (jreenvillc.   Mo. 

Stephen  William  White,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Central 
Railway  and  other  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Pennsylvania 
System,  has  been  retired  under  the  pension  rules,  having  reached 
the  age  limit  of  70  years.  Mr.  White  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
on  July  U\  1840,  and  at  the  age  of  18  was  graduated  from  the 
Central  High  School  as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  five  years  later 
received  from  the  same  school  the  degree  of  Master  of  -Arts. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System 
in  January,  187.b,  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Northern  Central, 
and  was  elected  secretary  of  that  company  in  September,  1877, 
which  position  he  has  occupied  continuously  since  that  time. 
Operating    Officers. 

J.  O.  Gordon,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  also  superintendent  of 
the  Leavenworth  Terminal  &  Bridge  Company. 

F.  -M.  Bowman,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Gulf.  Texas 
&  Western  at  Jermyn,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Crosbyton  &  South  Plains,  a  projected  line 
in  Texas. 

J.  L.  Orbison,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton,  has  been  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  account  of  ill  health.  Reports  heretofore  made  to  him 
will  be  made  to  the  general  superintendent. 

Guy  Adams,  supervisor  of  mails  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  the  Evansville  & 
Terre  Haute,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  mail  traffic  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

W.  H.  Gunzlcman,  chief  despatcher  for  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
at  Bloomington,  III.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  St. 
Louis  division  S.  H.  A.  Henderson,  night  trainmaster  for  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Gunzleman. 

Albert  Dabney  Shelton,  who  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Southern  Railway,  with  office  at  Greensboro.  X.  C, 
was  born  July  4,  1875,  at  Chatham,  Va.  He  began  railway 
work  in  February,  1890,  with  the  Richmond  &  Danville,  and 
has  been  in  continuous  service  with  that  company  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Southern  Railway,  up  to  the  present  time.  During 
this  period  he  has  been  consecutively  messenger,  clerk,  operator, 
agent  operator,  despatcher,  chief  despatcher  and  then  train- 
master, which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent. 

Traffic   Officers. 

W.  J.  Walker  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Timpson  &  Henderson,  with  office  at  Timpson,  Tex. 

S.  P.  Sanford  has  been  appointed  special  traffic  agent  of  the 
.\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

R.  G.  Thompson,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Wabash  at 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  division  passenger  agent, 
with  office  at  Chicago. 

W.  B.  Gibbs  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  and  the  low^a  Central,  with  office  at  Peoria,  111. 

S.  V.  Derrah.  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  appointed  also 
assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  jurisdiction  of  W.  E.  Lowes,  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  been  extended  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern. 

A.  H.  Rising,  chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight  office  of  the 
Southern   Pacific  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  an 
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assistant  general  freight  agent,  witii  office  at  San  Francisco. 
E.  \V.  Clapp,  district  freight  and  passenger  agent  at  Fresno, 
Cal.,  succeeds   Mr.  Rising. 

F.  W.  Robinson,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent,  with 
office  at  Portland,  succeeding  W.  E.  Coman,  resigned,  to  accept 
service  with  another  company. 

H.  C".  Burnett,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
with  office  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager.  F.  J.  Woulfe,  general  eastern  freight  agent, 
succeeds  Mr.  Burnett,  and  C.  E.  Crane  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral eastern  freight  agent,  with  office  at  New  York,  succeeding 
Mr.  Woulfe. 

J.  P.  Rogerman,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern,  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  having  been  promoted  to 
western  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  W.  F. 
Geisert,  traveling  passenger  agent  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  succeeds 
Mr.  Rogerman.  with  the  title  southwestern  passenger  agent.  L. 
G.  Paul  succeeds  Mr.  Geisert. 

Wm.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Cincinnati  &  Louisville  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana. 
with  office  in  Chicago.  T.  H.  Gurney,  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  former  road  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  district  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana  at  Chicago. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  following  officers  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  has  been  extended  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  In- 
diana :  E.  D.  Hotchkiss,  general  freight  agent ;  John  D.  Potts, 
general  passenger  agent ;  A.  P.  Gilbert,  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  and  C.  Lorraine,  general  baggage  agent,  all  with  office  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

Engineering    and    Rolling    Stock    Officers. 

O.  H.  Rehr.ieyer.  road  foreman  of  equipment  on  the  Chicago 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  road  foreman  of  equipment  of  the  Iowa  Central, 
with  office  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  succeeding  J.  L.  Brummell,  trans- 
ferred. 

George  H.  Bussing,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the 
Evansville  &  Terre  Haute,  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road and  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Railway,  with  office  at 
Galeton,  Pa. 

L.  R.  Byram,  formerly  signal  supervisor  on  the  Iowa  division 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  signal 
supervisor  on  the  Chicago  Terminal  division  of  that  road.  H. 
B.  McCallum  has  been  appointed  acting  supervisor  of  the  Iowa 
division  at  Dcs  Moines. 

J.  D.  Lovfll  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  Division  No.  21 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding L.  S.  Seymour,  transferred,  and  R.  S.  Stewart  has  been 
appointed  assistant  supervisor  of  Division  No.  oH-,  succeeding 
VV.  S.  Johns,  Jr.,  promoted. 

Peter  Smith,  assistant  road  foreman  of  equipment  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
road  foreman  of  equipment  on  the  Terminal  and  Illinois  divi- 
sions, with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  O.  H.  Rehmeyer,  re- 
signed to  accept  service  elsewhere. 

J.  L.  Brummell,  road  foreman  of  equipment  of  the  Iowa  Cen- 
tral at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of 
engines  of  the  .Miimeapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  He  will  have  jurisdiction  over  trainmen,  en- 
(.jintmcn  and  all  roundiiouse  foremen  on  the  Eastern  division. 

Thomas  O'Lcary,  master  mechanic  nn  the  Tucson  division  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  Tucson,  .Ariz.,  lias  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  at  Lns  .Xngeies,  Cal.,  succeeding  1).  P.  Kellogg,  whose 
appointment  as  shop  superintendent  of  the  general  shops  at  Los 
Angeles  has  been  announced  in  these  columns.  W.  C.  Peterson, 
roundhouse  foreman  at  Yuma,  .Ariz.,  succeeds  Mr.  O'Leary. 

Spaclal  Officer*. 

George  .McGowan,  spen.il  ollicfr  iur  the  Illinois  Central  at 
Champaign,  III.,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  charge  of 
s|ic<ial  agciKv  work  on  the  Memphis  division,  with  office  at 
C'larksdale,  .Miss. 


Watltttay  (Hottdlrucitoti. 

New    Incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

Aransas  Terminal. — An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has 
been  given  to  the  Bowers'  Southern  Dredging  Co.,  Galveston, 
Tex.,  for  work  on  the  line  under  construction  from  Aransas 
Pass,  Tex.,  southeasterly  along  the  channel  of  the  Aransas  Pass 
&  Dock  Co.  to  deepwater,  on  the  east  side  of  Harbor  Island. 
From  the  shore  at  Aransas  Pass  the  line  will  pass  over  a  solid 
fill,  9,000  ft  long,  thence  across  Stedman  Island,  about  700  ft. 
It  will  then  cross  the  old  Corpus  Christi  channel  on  a  oOO-ft. 
trestle,  thence  over  a  fill  about  1.5  miles  long,  crossing  an  arm 
of  Corpus  Christi  bay  to  Harbor  Island,  continuing  on  Harbor 
Island  to  the  east  side  of  the  island.  C.  E.  Corrigan,  chief 
engineer.  Box  183,  Aransas  Pass.     (April  15,  p.  1014.) 

-Arizona,  Mexico  &  Gulf  of  California. — Plans  for  the  water 
terminal  at  Port  Lobos,  Mex.,  have  been  completed  by  the  Rob- 
bins-Ripley  Co.,  engineers  and  contractors.  New  York.  The 
terminal  consists  of  a  pier  .500  ft.  long,  to  be  partially  shedded 
and  so  located  that  there  will  be  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
the  largest  ocean  vessels,  with  an  approach  2, -500  ft.  long  lead- 
ing in  to  the  shore.  .As  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California 
are  infested  with  the  teredo,  some  provision  had  to  be  made 
to  procure  a  permanent  type  of  piling,  which  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Ripley  combination  piling  throughout  the  entire 
structure,  this  type  of  piling  having  been  successfully  used  in  a 
large  dock  built  at  Port  au  Prince,  Hayti.  It  is  expected  that 
the  construction  work  on  the  pier  and  approach  will  be  started 
at  once.     (July  22,  p.  173.) 

B.\LTIM0RE  &  Ohio. — R.  J.  Malone,  railway  contractor,  who 
has  a  contract  for  work  on  the  line  between  McCool,  Ind.,  and 
W'ellsboro,  including  about  8,0OO  cu.  yds.  of  grading,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  November  1,  has  sublet  10  concrete  bridges  to  J.  J. 
O'Heron  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Baton  Rouge,  Hammond  &  Eastern. — Improvements,  includ- 
ing ballasting  and  banking,  are  being  carried  out  on  this  line 
from  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  east  to  Hammond,  44  miles.  This  work 
was  made  necessary  on  account  of  the  increased  traffic. 

British  Columbia  &  Alaska. — According  to  press  reports 
from  Seattle,  Wash.,  plans  are  being  made  to  build  from  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  north  via  Litton  and  Fort  George,  to  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  British  Columbia.  The  company  has  under  con- 
sideration the  question  of  building  a  line  via  Telegraph  Creek 
to  Skagway.  .Alaska.  J.  Wolkenstein.  president,  Seattle.  H.  G. 
Villard  is  also  interested. 

Carlton  &  Coast. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company  is 
building  a  line  from  Carlton,  Ore.,  northwest  to  Fairdale.  The 
work,  which  includes  two  combination  Howe  truss  bridges,  is 
being  done  by  the  company  forces.  Chas.  E.  Ladd,  president ; 
M.  L.  Johnson,  chief  engineer.  Concord  building,  Portland,  Ore. 

Charlotte  Harbor  &  Northern  Railway. — An  officer  writes 
that  the  extension  from  Arcadia,  Fla.,  north  has  been  com- 
pleted for  44  miles  to  Pierce,  and  is  now  in  operation.  The 
company  is  building  with  its  own  forces  an  additional  three  and 
a  half  miles,  which  will  give  the  company  a  total  of  100.5 
miles  of  line.  The  extension  will  be  continued  further  north 
to  Plant  City,  in  all  112  miles.     (April  9,  p.  820.) 

Concho,  San  Saba  &  Llano  Vallev. — Press  reports  from 
Galveston,  Tex.,  say  that  this  line  was  opened  for  operation  on 
.August  1.     (See  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Dec.  17,  p.  1213.) 

Copper  River  &  Northwestern. — ^Press  reports  indicate  that 
the  four-span  bridge  across  the  Copper  river  between  Miles  and 
t'hilds  glaciers  in  Alaska  has  been  completed,  establishing  train 
service  to  Mile  1  Hi,  The  new  town  of  Chiltiiia  at  Mile  138  will 
probably  be  reached  by  September  1.     (Juno  10,  p,  143(5.') 

Great  Northern. —  Plans  are  said  to  have  been  submitted  to 
tlie  VVashingtoii  RailroatI  Commission  for  construction  work  on 
a  part  of  the  main  line  west  of  Wellington,  Wash  ,  in  the  Cas- 
cades, including  a  new  tunnel  at  a  lower  level  than  the  present 
tunnel.  The  work  now  under  way  by  this  company  at  Wel- 
lington and  west  of  that  place  is  expected  to  be  finished  by 
December  I,  and   will  cost  about  $1,500,000. 
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}.\\n->  Kkkk  Vali-kv  &  NokiiiwEsiEKN  Aco.r.liiiK  to  press 
roiioii!,,  ilu  line  frum  lllunt.  S.  Dak.,  on  the  riiiiano  &  North 
Weslein.  iiurih  to  CiettysliurK,  also  on  the  (.  .  &  \.  \V.,  has  lieen 
opened  to  operation.     (July  L'.'l,  1!I01>,  p.  ltJ8.) 

l.ARAMiH,  Haiin's  Peak  &  pAciFic— All  oDicer  is  (|iioie<l  as 
saying  that  this  road,  which  is  now  in  operation  from  I.arumie, 
Wyo.,  west  to  t  enteniiial.  thence  south  to  I'oxpark,  .M.(t  miles, 
is  to  be  extended  southwest  to  Steanilioal  Sprinns.  Colo.  It  is 
expected  to  have  the  work  litiished  <lurinK  I'.'IO.  (  .\pril  IT),  p. 
UVJI.) 

.Mis.<oUKi,  Oklahoma  &  (ii  i.i  Kailkoak.  -.\ii  Oklahoma  char- 
ter has  been  granted  for  a  company  of  this  name,  capitalizcil 
at  $2,000,000.  to  build  lines  of  railway  and  to  acfjuirc  any 
already  built,  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma  or  elsewhere.  The  com- 
pany is  also  given  authority  to  bridge  the  Red  river  at  a  point 
in  Hryan  county.  The  Missouri.  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Railway 
was  chartered  uniler  the  laws  of  Oklahoma  territory  in  Octr)ber, 
\f^9b,  to  builil  a  north  and  south  line  from  the  Kansas  state  line 
Red  river.     (July  22,  p.  174.) 

Rep  River  &  Gulf. — This  is  the  new  name  of  the  Red  River 
Railway,  which  has  recently  filed  amended  articles  of  incor- 
poration with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Oklahoma,  changing 
its  name.  It  proposes  to  build  from  Oklahoma  City  south  to 
the  Red  river  near  Grady.  Jeflferson  county,  loO  miles,  and  from 
Oklahoma  City,  southwest  to  the  Red  river  in  Jackson  county. 
125  miles.  The  directors  include:  Joseph  Moore.  George  Rob- 
ertson. F.  J.  H,  uk.  S.  C.  Hawk,  Oklahoma  Citv.  and  J.  \V. 
Hooker,  Purcell. 

St.  Loi'is.  P.Row  NSviLLE  &•  Mexico. — .\n  officer  writes  that 
work  on  the  Tres  Palacios  br;inch  to  College  Port,  Tex.,  in 
Matagorda  county,  is  nearing  completion.  About  10  miles  of 
this  branch  was  built  some  two  years  ago,  and  with  the  ex- 
tension it  will  have  a  total  length  of  dbout  17  miles.  The  line 
is  being  laid  with  6o-lb.  rail  taken  from  the  mam  line.  The 
company  is  at  present  laying  17  miles  of  80-lb.  rail  on  the  main 
line,  and  will  probniilv  lav  an  additional  17  miles  this  fall. 
(April  1.  p.  018.) 

San   Peiiro,   Los    A.vgeles   &    Salt    Lake. — An   officer   writes 
that  the  report  that  a  branch  is  to  be  built  from  the  main  line 
west  to  Ely,  Nev..  is  premature.     N'othing  definite  has  yet  been 
aermined. 

Sava.x'nah,  Aucc'sta  &  NoRTHEU.v. — .\n  olticer  writes  that  a 
grading  contract  has  been  given  to  C.  M.  Purdue.  Rocky  l'"ord. 
Ga..  for  work  on  an  extension  of  15  miles.  The  bridge  work 
and  track  laying  are  to  be  carried  out  by  the  company's  men. 
The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  Statesboro,  Ga..  !iorthwest  via 
Colfax.  Bland,  Portal,  Aaron,  Miley  and  Garfield  to  a  point 
beyond  Louisville,  of  which  the  first  25  miles  is  now  in  opera- 
tion. Work  on  the  extension  will  be  light.  Maximum  grade 
will  he  1.0  per  cent,  and  maximum  curvature  4  degs.  Location 
work  will  be  started  this  vear  for  a  further  extension.  (March 
\  p.  850.) 

SoiiTHERN    Pacific. — .According    to    press    reports,    the    San 
.iquin    division    has    been    extended    from    Haiwee,    Cal.,    to 
'lancha.  nine  miles.     (Feb.  11.  p.  329.) 

Plans  are  said  to  be  under  consideration  for  extending  the 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  from  Llano,  Tex.,  west  about  75 
miles  to  a  connection  with  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco under  construction  at  Mcnardville.  The  line  may  eventual- 
ly be  extended  southwest  to  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Sanderson, 
in  Terrell  county,  in  all  about  250  miles. 

Unio.v  Pacific. — According  to  press  reports,  work  on  the 
Denver-Fort  Morgan  line  in  Colorado  is  to  be  started  in  about 
two  weeks.     (March  25,  p.  850.) 

Wisconsin  Roads. — The  Cincinnati  Construction  Co.,  which 
proposes  to  build  a  line  from  Janesville.  Wis.,  northwest  to 
Madison,  has  filed  a  certified  check  for  $5,000  at  Edgerton. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  begin  building  operations  within  30 
days. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  for  building  a  line  from  V'iroqua, 
Wis.,  southwest  to  West  Prairie,  14  miles.  It  is  said  that  this 
work  will  cost  $250,000. 


Butlu'atf  IFtitattctal  Ncipsj. 

Hai.i  1  MiiKf  iV  Olio  I  iiM  M,o  li.k.MjN.M  J  •  liiilhorn,  re- 
ceiver of  the  CJiicaKo  rerimii.'il  Transfer,  the  predecessor  of 
this  company,  li.is  tiled  his  final  report  in  the  L'nited  States 
circuit  court.  Mis  rneipis  were  $i;t,!l2fM27,  and  expenditures, 
$i:j.!il4,2;il. 

I'.AKiLEi-r-I'LoKKNcE.  -  S.  U  .  Brown,  Georgetown,  Tex.,  has  been 
appointed  receiver  of  this  road,  which  runs  from  liartlett  to 
Jarrcll,  12  miles. 

I'UFFALo  &  SfsyuEiiANNA  Kailhoau. — The  preferred  stockhold- 
ers' committee.  J.  N',  Wallace,  chaiiman,  says  that  a  majority 
of  the  preferred  stock  has  been  deposited  under  the  agreement 
of  May  12.  I!M0,  and  the  time  for  the  deposit  of  preferred 
slock  with  the  Central  Trust  Co.,  Xew  York,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  August  >*,  yjU). 

Huffalo  &  Sl'squehanna  Railway.— William  Salomon  &  Co., 
New  York,  are  offering  at  par  $383,000  d  per  cent,  receiver's 
certificates  of  July  1.  1910-July  1,  1911.  This  is  part  of  an 
authorized  issue  of  $75U,000  receiver's  certificates,  having  a 
prior  lien  on  all  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver 
of  the  Buffalo  &  Susi|uehanna  Railway,  which  company  leases 
the  property  of  the   Butlalo  &  Susquehanna   Railroad. 

Canadian  Northern. — President  Mackenzie  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "We  want  the  Intercolonial,  which  will  be  the  natural 
extension  of  the  Canadian  Northern  from  Montreal  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard." 

Canadian  Northern  Ontario.— The  Ontario  &  Ottawa,  a  Cana- 
dian Northern  Ontario  subsidiary,  recently  incorporated  to 
build  connecting  lines  in  Ontario,  is  to  apply  to  the  Canadian 
Railway  Commission  for  permission  to  buy  the  following 
roads :  Brockville,  Westport  &  Northwestern.  Hrockville. 
Ont.,  to  Westport,  15  miles;  Irondale,  Bancroft  &  Ottawa, 
Grand  Trunk  Junction  to  Bancroft,  48  miles;  Marmora  Rail- 
way &  Mining  Co.,  junction  with  Central  Ontario  Railway  to 
iron  mines,  10  miles,  and  Central  Ontario  Railway.  Picton  to 
Maynooth.  132  miles,  and  branch  to  Coe  Hill  iron  mines, 
eight  miles. 

Ciiic.vGo,  Kalamazoo  &  Michigan. —See  Grand  Trunk. 

Chic.vuo,  Rock  Island  &  P.vcific. — See  editorial  note  in  this 
issue. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grame. — See  editorial  note  in  this  issue. 

(iBAND  Trunk. — It  is  understood  that  negotiations  are  under 
way  for  a  lease  of  11  miles  of  the  Chicago,  Kalamazoo  & 
Michigan,  giving  the  Grand  Trunk  entrance  into  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  via  Pavilion. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific. — This  company  is  offering  for  subscrip- 
tion in  London  £2,000,000  ($10,000,000)  first  mortgage  3  per 
cent,  bonds  at  82'^. 

Intercolonial. — See  Canadian  Northern. 

Lehigh  Valley. — See  editorial  note  in  this  issue. 

Missouri  Pacific. — See  editorial  note  in  this  issue. 

National  of  Mexico.— See  Southern  Pacific. 

Ontario  &  Ottawa. — See  Canadian  Northern  Ontario. 

Rio  Grande  Railroad. — This  property  was  sold  under  fore- 
closure on  July  26  to  William  E.  Guy,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who 
is  said  to  be  acting  for  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  The 
road  runs  from  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to  Point  Isabel,  23  miles, 
and  has  $14,000  bonds  and  $225,000  stock  outstanding. 

Sr.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. — See  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

Southern  Pacific— An  agreement  has  been  made  for  trackagr 
rights  over  the  National  of  Mexico  tracks  from  Orendain, 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  to  Guadalajara,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  National  of  Mexico's  terminal  facihties  at 
Guadalajara. 

iHiRD  Avenue  (New  York).— The  Pubhc  Service  Commission 
has  disapproved  the  reorganization  plan  submitted  by  the  bond- 
holders, but  a  final  decision  is  withheld  until  the  appHcants 
can  amend  their  petition  and  submit  evidence  on  certain  mat- 
ters.    (Dec    10.  '09.  p.  1169.) 

\\  ABASH. — See  editorial  note  in  this  issue. 

W  estern  P.\cific. — See  editorial  note  in  this  issue. 


Supply  abrade  S>i^ctt0n. 


The  Isthmian  Canal  Coniniission  will  receive  bids  until  -\ugust  J.  U.  Keen,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 

29  for  deformed  steel  bars.     (Cir.  No.  599.)  ductors,   L.   &   X.   system,   has   been   appointed  general  manager 

George  \V.  Hutton,  age  62  years,  a  director  of  McGuire-Cum-  °^  ^^^  Pneumatic  Jack  Company,  Louisville.  Ky.     This  company 

mings  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  died  Julv  27.  '^'^^  incorporated  las:  year  with  a  capital  stock  of  SloO.OOO  for 

the    purpose    of    manufacturing   and    selling   pneumatic    railway 

The    Canadian    General    Development    Company    has    ordered  j^cks,   and   plans   are   now   being   made    for   the   erection   of   a 

one    class    4o-lG-2i,:.    Atlantic    steam    shovel    from    the    .\tlantic  factory.     The  officers  are  as  follows :     .A.  T.  MacDonald,  presi- 

Equipment  Co.,  New  York.  dent;    R.   S.    Brown,   vice-president:   J.    D.   Keen,   general   man- 

The   North   American   Railway   Specialties   Co.,   Chicago,   has  ager;  A.  P.  Barnard,  treasurer;  L.  J.  Dittmar.  secretary. 

been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.     The  incor-  n  u       \         •          c       i      \                <-                  t    r            r      t   j 

.                    cir-.         fucTiAir-i        jc--\rr?  '■"^   American    Spark   Arrester   Company,    Indianapolis,    Ind., 

porators  are:     S.  J.  Cotsworth,  S.  P.  McGough  and.  E.  M.  Fry.  ,                           ■    ^              .  j  •     .u     o    i           /      V-      „       - 

°                             ■'  whose  incorporation  was  noted  in  the  Railvjay  Age  Gazette  or 

The    Strohmeyer    Brake    Shoe    Co.,    Camden.    X.    J.,    has    re-  July   29,   has   elected   the    following   officers:     President,   James 

cently  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.     The  \v.    Sale,    BlulTton.    Ind.;    vice-president,    H.    X.    Knight.    Okla- 

incorporators  are  Julius   Strohmeyer,   C.   A.   Harris,  Jr.,   H.    S.  homa  City,  Okla. ;  secretary,  C.  A.  McCotter.  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 

Peddle  and  William  W.  Morton.  treasurer,  C.  F.  Remy,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    A  series  of  tests  of 

The  Robbins- Ripley  Co.,  engineers  and  contractors,  Xew  York,  ^^^    spark   arrester   owned  by   the   company   has   been   made   at 

have  completed  plans  for  a  large  water  terminal  at  Port  Lobos,  Purdue   University,   and   additional   road   tests  will   be   made  in 

Mex.,  for  the  Arizona,  Mexico  &  Gulf  of  California.     See  this  ^he  near  future.     It  is  expected  that  its  adoption  will  make  pos- 

company  under  Railway  Construction.  sible  the  successful  burning  of  lignite  for  locomotive  fuel. 

E.  R.  Hibbard,  president  of  the  Grip  Xut  Company,  Chicago.  June  sales  of  the  \\  estern  Electric  Company.  Xew  Y'ork,  were 

accompanied  by  his  wife  and  16-year-old  son.  left  Chicago  July  -it  a  rate  which  verities  earlier  prediction  of  a  $61,000,000  year. 

26  on  a  10  weeks'  trip  to  the  Orient.     Mr.  Hibbard  says  "there  Comparisons    of    1910"s    estimated    gross    sales    with    preceding 

are  still  a  few  heathen  not  using  grip  nuts."  years  are  as  follows : 

The  Railway   Brake   &   Shoe  Co.,   Moundsville.  \\".   \'a.,  will  j^iq                                                      'SeT.oooVo^o                    Sislooo.o'oo 

estabHsh  a  plant  at  .Moundsville,  \V.  \'a..  for  the  manufacture       moo    46!ooo!ooo  isioooiooo 

of  brake  shoes.     The  building  will  be  80  x  300  ft.  and  will  cost  Jgo?   :;:.':::; i!!  i!  i! :.:;:::;  i! i!  i.: !      ss.ooo.'ooo                  "le.'ooo.ooo 

$10,000.     The  company  will  install  about  $20,000  worth  of  equip-  i906   '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '. '. '. '. '. '. '.      fis'.ooo'.ooo                      25',ooo>oo 

_,._t  1905    44.000,000  12,000,000 

•"^"^  1904    32.000.000  2,000.000 

^     I,;       .,,  J      ^       .-    ^u       I        T      ij        1       <-  ouM  1903    30.000,000  1,000.000 

C.    VV.   Allen,   vice-president   ot    the   L.   J.    Bordo   Co.,    Phila-       1902    29.000,000  5,000  000 

delphia.  Pa.,  will  sail  for  Europe  August  3  on  the  S.  S.  Caronia       i90i   24,000,000  

f.ur-ji-  r  •  1'.-  I.-  L-  1900    24,000,000  

Ot  the  Cunard  Line,   for  a  six  weeks    trip,  combining  business       

and    pleasure.     Mr.    .Allen    will    be    accompanied    by    his    son,  *E<;timated.    "Decrease. 

George  K.  Allen.  


The  Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  secured 
all  the  rights  to  manufacture  and  sell  the  Heyworth-Xewman 
drag  line  excavator,  formerly  held  by  James  O.  Heyworth,  of 
Chicago.  A  complete  line  of  these  excavators  will  be  developed 
and  placed  on  the  market. 

The  Blue  Island  Rolling  Mill  &  Car  Co.,  Blue  Island,  111.,  has 
leased  its  property  to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  By 
its  terms  the  Rock  Island  has  rented  the  property  for  $2,500  a 
month,  but  has  the  right  to  purchase  the  property  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 31,  1910.  for  $150,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Westinghousc  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  last  week,  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  elected  president,  succeeding  George  West- 
inghousc, who  remains  on  the  board  of  directors.  It  is  an- 
nounced that   Mr.  Atkins  will  hold  the  office  only  temporarily. 

The  Shepherd  Automatic  Switch  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  has 
been  organi^ed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $700,000  to  manufacture 
railway  switches  opened  or  locked  from  the  locomotive  or  an 
electric  railway  car.  .\I.  L.  Shepherd,  president;  Nathan  Loh- 
man,  vice-prcsiclent ;  G.  E.  Kyser,  secretary;  T.  E.  Lovejoy, 
treasurer. 

The  American  Rolled  Gold  Leaf  Company.  Providence.  R. 
1.,  has  engaged  the  services  of  Charles  H.  Bowers  and  T.  J. 
Lawler.  Mr.  Bowers  was,  for  about  10  years,  with  the  W. 
H.  Coe  Mfg.  Co..  Providence.  R.  I.,  and  in  his  new  capacity 
will  be  railway  sales  manager.  Mr.  Lawler  was,  for  about 
tight  years,  with  Berry  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich.  He  entered  upon 
his  new  duties  on  June  1. 

The  Frost-Johnson  Lumber  Company,  St  Louis,  Wv.,  biddiiiK 
as  August  John  Molt,  submitted  the  lowest  proposal,  on  July  27, 
to  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  for  the  delivery  of  i>iIinK 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  This  piling  will  be 
n.<ied  in  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  river  between  Cairo, 
III.,  and  St.  Louis.  The  quantity  will  aggreRate  approximately 
l.^,000  sticks,  averaging  TtO  ft  long.  This  is  equal  to  I.(t00  car- 
loads of  rough  lumber. 


RAILWAY    STRUCTURES. 


AvoNUALE,  Ala. — The  Alabama  Great  Southern  will  build  a 
brick  freight  depot  to  cost  about  $15,000. 

Chattanooga,  Ten.n. — It  is  said  the  Queen  &  Crescent  will 
build  a  new  drawbridge  over  the  Tennessee  river  about  three 
miles  north  of  Chattanooga. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  will  build  a  freight  station  in  Cleveland. 

DuLUTH,  Minn. — The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  will  build  a  new 
passenger  station.  It  will  be  two  stories  high  and  cost  about 
$7,000. 

Jamaica.  X.  Y. — Excavation  work  has  been  started  for  the 
foundations  of  the  new  station  and  office  building  for  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  at  Jamaica.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  put  up  at  the  present  time  a  two-story  building  capable  of 
extension  at  a  later  time  to  eight-stories.     (March  4,  p.  4frt.) 

Kansas  City,  Mo, — The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  will 
build  a  fireproof  freight  house  40  ft.  x  545  ft.,  of  which  40  x 
200  ft.  is  two  stories  high,  second  story  to  be  used  for  the 
offices  of  all  the  freight  houses.  The  total  cost  is  to  be  $85,000. 
Geo.  B.  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  given  a  contract  for  the 
work. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  will  enlarge  its  present  plant  at  East  Bot- 
toms for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  capacity.  The  appropria- 
tion for  improvements  is  $100,000  for  the  locomotive  department 
;irid  $120,000  for  the  car  department  The  entire  plans  have  not 
been  perfected, 

Louisville,  Kv,  -Tin-  Louisville  v*v:  Jelfersoii  Bridge  Company 
is  building  a  structure  which  will  be  used  as  a  direct  entrance 
into  their  yards  for  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  trains  using  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  tracks  between  Lexington  and  Louisville  It 
will  also  be  used  for  the  interchange  of  switching  and  through 
business    between    the    t  tu■^ape;lke    i"<;     Ohio    and     Louisville    & 
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Naslixillc.  It  will  l>c  ;i|>|)roxiniatcly  2.H00  ft.  Iomk.  TIiIk  Mruc- 
turt-  was  authorized  by  an  ordinance  passed  in  .November,  lUOlJ. 
The  company  will  build  another  .structure  which  will  he  nn  ex- 
tension oi  the  pre.seTit  double-track  street  car  viaduct  which 
leaves  tluir  briiluc  at  I'ulton  street  It  will  he  about  1,(100  ft. 
lunn.  K'iKlit-of-way  lor  this  structure  ha.s  been  secured  and  the 
company  has  asked  the  city  authorities  for  an  ordinance,  and 
proi>osos  to  start  work  at  once.  Hoth  structures  call  for  about 
J.GOO  tons  of  steel 

-McCooi.,  Ink.  -See  Haltiinorc  &  Uhio  uti<l«r  Kadway  Con- 
struction. 

Mmtoon,  111.— The  Big  Imhit  is  said  to  be  planniiiK  to  build 
a   new,   large   roundhouse. 

Omaha,  Neb. — The  Union  Pacific  has  given  the  contract  for 
its  new  headquarters  building  to  James  Stewart  &  Co. 

Ottumwa,  111.— It  is  said  the  Chicago  &  Alton  will  build  a 
new  roundhouse. 

Paris,  Texas. — The  St.  Louis  &  S.ni  Iraricisco  has  given  a 
contract  for  the  building  of  a  union  depot  to  cost  about  $30,000. 

Peokia,  III.— The  Galesburg  &  Peoria  has  secured  an  option 
for  a  half  block  of  land  on  which  tiiey  plan  to  build  a  freight 
depot  and  sub-passenger  station. 

Peiroleum  Center.  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  will  build  a  two- 
span,  through  truss  bridge  over  Oil  Creek.  The  bridge  will 
have  two  spans,  140  ft.  center  to  center  of  pins,  will  be  30  ft. 
high  and  will  require  about  320  tons  of  steel.  The  total  esti- 
mated cost  is  ^11,00(1.  C^ontract  has  been  given  to  the  .Vmcrican 
Bridge  Company  for  fabricating  the  superstructure. 

Port  .Arthur,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Northern  has  given  a  con- 
tract, it  is  said,  to  S.  lirown,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  for  building  a 
roundhouse  at  Port  Arthur. 

Portland,  Ore. — It  is  officially  reported  that  the  Great  North- 
ern will  spend  about  $1,000,000  in  the  construction  of  concrete 
and  frame  snowslides  in  bringing  the  Cascade  division  of  the 
road  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Russell,  Ky,— It  is  reported  that  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  will 
build  a  roundhouse. 

Sacramento,  Cal. — An  officer  of  the  Northern  Electric  Rail- 
way writes  that  bids  will  be  received  by  General  Manager  A. 
D.  Schindler,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  the  steel  drawbridge  on 
concrete  piers,  to  be  built  over  the  Sacramento  river  at  Sacra- 
mento. The  bridge  is  to  have  two  fixed  spans,  each  125  ft.  long, 
and  a  draw  span  400  ft.  over  all.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  be 
$400,000.     (July  8,  p.  1071.) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — The  new  terminal  station  of  the 
Demer  &  Rio  Grande  and  Western  Pacific  will  be  opened  for 
business  on  August  15. 

San  Bernari>ino,  Cal. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  new  machine 
shops.    The  estimated  cost  is  about  $130,000. 

Seattle,  Wash. — It  is  said  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Co.  will  build  a  three-story  warehouse  to  cost  about 
$175,000  in  connection  with  its  new  dock  now  under  con- 
struction. 

ScRANTON,  Pa. — The  Scranton  Railway  Co.  will  build  a  $50,000 
office  building  on  Linden  street  in  Scranton. 

Silver  Grove,  Ky. — The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  building  a 
roundhouse  and  blacksmith  shop. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Bids  will  be  received  by  registered  post  only 
up  to  September  6,  by  G.  R.  Geary,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  for  the  construction  of  a  steel  viaduct  on  Queens  street 
in  Toronto.  The  structure  is  to  be  built  over  the  river  Don, 
and  the  roadways  on  each  side  and  over  the  tracks  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk. 

VouNCSTOWN,  Ohio. — Press  reports  indicate  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  will  build  a  new  station  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  station. 

Yreka,  Cal. — The  Vreka  Railroad  will  build  a  new  depot. 
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The   tlfifu   iM   llns   column   wtrc   received   a/ler   ihe   classified 
deparlmenls  were  ciostd. 


It  IS  said  that  the  Elgin,  Jolict  &  Eastern  will  expend  $.'>0,000 
Ml  improving  its  shops  at  Jolict,  III. 

.Michixan  railways  arc  said  to  be  organizing  a  private  tax  com- 
inissiiiM  to  appraise  their  property  for  their  defense  against  in- 
crease of  taxation. 

John  \'.  Scvin  has  been  appointed  westbound  contracting 
.igeni  of  the  Traders'  Despatch,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
wtierc  he  will  report  to  J.  J.  Lynch,  agent. 

Washington  despatches  say  that  the  Interstate  (Joiiiniercc  Com- 
tnission  will  look  into  the  rates,  regulations  and  practices  of 
express  companies  when  it  convenes  in  the  middle  of  Scittember. 

John  A.  Gill  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  office  at  Reno,  Nev. 
He  will  work  in  conjunction  with  A.  U.  Pett,  traveling  freight 
and  passenger  agent. 

W.  I).  Burr,  chief  of  the  tariff  bureau  of  the  Chicago,  St. 
I'aul.  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  succeeding  A.  M.  Fenton,  promoted. 

The  Canadian  Northern  steamfitters,  who  have  been  on  strike 
for  live  weeks,  have  accepted  the  company's  offer  of  a  five  cents 
an  hour  increase  and  increased  pay  for  overtime.  The  company 
has  declined  to  negotiate  with  the  striking  carmen. 

President  W.  E.  Corey,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, has  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  constituent 
companies  of  the  Corporation  have  not  reduced  prices  of  steel 
[iroducts,  nor  do  they  contemplate  a  reduction.  This  statement 
followed  reports  from  Chicago  that  a  cut  in  prices  had  been 
decided  upon. 

The  .\ew  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  has  applied  to  the  Pub- 
tic  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  for  authority  to  issue 
$o,00U,000  par  value  50-year  5  per  cent,  first  mortgage  gold  bonds, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  general  expenses  of 
right  of  way  and  construction  of  the  branch  line  extending  from 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  to  White  Plains. 

The  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Bedford  will  probably  be  the 
name  under  which  the  Chicago  Southern  and  the  Southern  In- 
diana will  be  reorganized.  The  total  cash  requirements  to  pay 
off  receivers'  cerliticates,  bond  interest  and  other  claims  amounts 
to  $2,339,157,  which  will  be  met  by  a  sale  of  $2,500,000  refund- 
ing bonds  provided  for  in  the  reorganization  plan.  Holders  not 
yet  assenting  are  given  until  Sept.   1  to  deposit  their  securities. 

.\bout  50  per  cent,  of  the  Grand  Trunk  conductors,  trainmen 
and  yardmen  have  been  taken  back.  In  the  end,  it  is  said,  there 
will  be  enough  positions  for  the  men  taken  on  during  the  strike 
and  also  the  old  employees.  None  of  the  new  men  will  be  dis- 
charged, however,  and  between  20  and  30  per  cent,  of  the 
strikers  will  not  receive  immediate  employment.  The  agreement 
which  ended  the  strike  (see  page  255)  does  not  say  whether  or 
not  the  strikers  regain  their  pension  rights. 

New  tariffs  have  been  fded  by  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
and  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  to  take  effect  September  11, 
which  will  do  away  with  tap  line  drawbacks.  It  is  understood 
that  the  other  roads  will  act  accordingly,  and  that  hereafter 
no  reduction  or  drawback  w-ill  be  given  to  industrial  concerns 
which  own  or  operate  a  tap  line.  In  the  case  of  the  Star  Grain 
&  Lumber  Co.  the  commission  had  decided  that  the  tap  line 
practice  was  unjust  and  discriminatory,  and  ordered  the  prac- 
tice stopped. 

F.  P.  Zimmerman,  travehng  freight  agent  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  lines,  with 
office  at  East  St.  Louis.  111.  W.  W.  Baum,  contracting  freight 
agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr.  Zimmerman,  and  Harry 
C.  Shaw  succeeds  Mr.  Baum.  M.  A.  Greding  has  also  been 
appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent  at  St.  Louis,  and  L.  P.  Hick- 
man has  been  appointed  a  contracting  freight  agent,  with  office 
at  St.  Louis. 
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Squtpment  anb  ^uppUe^. 


LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


The  Mobile  tr  Olno  is  in  the  market  ti->r  four  consolidation 
locomotives. 

Tlie  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  35  consolidation  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chicago  Southern  has  ordered  five  consolidation  loco- 
motives  from  the  American  Locomotive   Co. 

The  Southern  Indiana  has  ordered  rive  consolidation  locomo- 
tives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis  has  ordered 
10  switch  engines   from  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 

The  St.  Paul  &  Des  Moines  has  ordered  two  consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  Lima  Locomotive  &  Machine  Co. 

The  Maine  Central  has  ordered  two  Pacific  type,  four  con- 
solidation and  four  switch  engines  from  the  .American  Loco- 
motive Co. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  will  build  five  Mallet  locomotives  at  its 
.■\ngus  shops,  similar  to  the  experimental  locomotive  which  was 
placed  in  service  last  winter. 

The  Michigan  Central  has  ordered  8  consolidation.  8  Pacific 
and  5  0-6-0  switching  locomotives  from  the  Montreal  Locomo- 
tive Works  for  September  and  October  delivery. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Siiawninl  6-  Northern,  reported  in  the  Rail- 
ivay  Age  Gazette  of  July  15  as  being  in  the  market  for  two  loco- 
motives, has  ordered  two  consolidation  locomotives  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  July  8  as  being  in  the  market  for  30  Mallet  locomotives,  has 
ordered  five  0-8-8-0-C  type  locomotives  from  the  .\merican  Loco- 
motive Co.     There  are  25  Mallets  remaining  on  inquiry. 


CAR    BUILDING. 


The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has  ordered  from  the  .'Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry  Co.  500  bo.x  cars  in  addition  to  the  500 
stock  cars  and  250  tank  cars  as  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  July  'iy. 


MACHINERY   AND   TOOLS. 


The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &■  Pacific  has  ordered  about  $20,000 
worth  of  tools. 

The  Sew  York  Central  Lines  have  ordered  machinery  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  <*r  Western  lias  ordered  three 
cranes  from  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore. 

The  Vulcan  Iron  Works  has  ordered  about  $12,000  worth  of 
machinery  for  its  plant  at   Wilkesbarre,   Pa. 

The  Transcontinental  Railway  has  ordered  a  number  of  cranes 
from  the  Whiting  Foundry  &  Equipment  Co.,   Harvey,   III. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  has  ordered  a  number 
of  tools  for  its  shops  in  Elkhart,  Ind  The  road  is  also  in 
the  market   for  about  15  cranes. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  Western  Pacific  has  ordered  63U  tons  of  cast  iron  bases 
from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Mexican  Central  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  20.000 
tons  of  steel  rails  of  standard  sections. 

Tiic  Union  Pacific  has  ordered  2,500  tons  of  structural  steel 
for  its  headquarters  building  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

77(t'  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  ordered  300  tons  of  cast 
iron  bases  for  its  freight  house  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  New  York  Central  is  figuring  on  10,000  tons  of  struc- 
tural  steel   for  the    New   York  terminal  improvements. 

The  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.  will  build  a  bridge 
at  Portland.  Ore.,  which  will  require  about  7,000  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel. 

(jcneral  Conditions  in  Steel. — The  most  important  feature  of 
the  steel  situation  is  that  specifications  for  finished  products 
are  being  received  to  an  extent  which  permits  the  finishing  mills 
to  operate  at  from  75  to  85  per  cent,  of  capacity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  new  business  is  only  at  about  W  per  cent,  of 
capacity.  The  unfilled  tonnage  on  the  books  is,  of  course,  sup- 
plying the  difference.  The  steel  interests  in  Chicago  are  re- 
ported as  e.xpecting  a  substantial  increase  in  business  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  In  structural  material,  there  is  reported 
a  good  volume  of  business  for  this  season. 


SIGNALING. 


The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  put  in  service  about 
.\ugust  i  three  new  three-arm  upper  quadrant  three-position  in- 
terlocking signals  at  the  Polk  street  interlocking  plant,  Chicago. 
These  sigTials  replace  three  two-arm  lower  quadrant  signals. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  island  &  Pacific  has  nearly  completed 
renewing  the  pole  line  between  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  on  the 
Illinois  division.  This  work  involves  new  telegraph  poles 
throughout  for  the  accommodation  of  telegraph,  telephone  and 
signal  wiring. 


Locomotives  for  the   Prussian  State   Railways. 


The    Missouri    Pacific   has   ordered    1.000    tons    of    structural 
steel   for  the  Sedalia,   Mo .  shops. 


Of  900  locomotives  to  be  supplied  the  Prussian  State  Rail- 
days  during  the  financial  year  of  li)10  not  less  than  397,  or  44.1 
per  cent.,  are  to  be  fitted  with  the  Schmidt  superheater.  The 
new  orders  comprise  the  following ;  04  4-4-0  coupled  compound 
express  locomotives,  with  tenders  of  21.5  cubic  meters  water 
capacity ;  127  4-4-0  coupled  superheater  express  locomotives  with 
similar  tenders.  Of  these  engines  two  are  to  be  supplied  with 
continuous  current  generators  on  the  Stumpf  system,  and  one  of 
these  two  is  to  be  shown  at  the  forthcoming  Brussels  Exhibition; 
82  4-C-O  coupled  superheater  express  engines,  also  with  tenders 
of  21.5  cubic  meters  water  capacity.  Two  of  these  engines  are 
to  be  four-cylinder  simple  locomotives  with  driving  wheels  of 
6  ft.  5  in.,  and  one  of  them  will  also  be  exhibited  at  Brussels; 
28  2-fi-O  coupled  passenger  tank  engines,  with  Krauss  bogie: 
t)0  2-()-0  coupled  superheater  passenijer  tanks,  with  Krauss  bogie: 
oG  2-C-O  compound  freight  engines,  with  Adams' a.\le,  and  tenders 
of  12  cubic  meters  water  capacity:  t)9  ii-8-(>  couplod  compound 
freight  engines,  with  similar  tenders ;  91  0-8-0  coupled  freight 
eiigiius  with  a  heating  surface  of  2,152.86  sc].  ft.  and  tenders 
of  12  cubic  meters  water  capacity,  one  of  these  engines  being 
destined  for  exhibition  at  Brussels;  71  0-8-0  coupled  superheater 
freight  engines,  of  which  one,  with  oont  nuous  current  gen- 
erator, is  also  to  be  sent  to  Brussels,  with  tenders  of  12  cubic 
meters  water  capacity:  31  0-10-0  coupled  suiicrhcatcr  freight  en- 
gines, of  which  one  goes  to  Brussels,  with  -.imilar  tenders; 
149  0-6-0  coupled  freight  tank  enR:nes,  with  Krauss  bogie ; 
35  0-8-0  coupled  freight  tank  engines:  25  0-10-0  coupled  super- 
heater freight  lank  engines;  one  4-4-2  coupled  four-cylinder  com- 
nound  express  engine  of  the  new  Hanover  type,  havmg  Lentz 
distribution,  and  a  tender  of  31.4  cubic  meters  water  capacity, 
and  one  4-6  0  superheater  passenger  tank  engine.  Both  these 
two  last  named  locomotives  will  aNo  be  shown  at  Brussels,  so 
that  there  will  be  exhibited  there  in  all  seven  engines  belonging 
In  the  Prussian  State  Railways,  while  at  least  a  similar  inmiher 
nre  expected  to  be  shown  by  other  German  railway  adminixtra- 
t  ons  or  loromotivr  builders. 
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Electrification    of    Chcs.ipcake    &    Ohio    Shops;     Huntington, 
W.    Va. 

'Ilu-  (  lusapiaki  \  Ohio  slumps  at  I  liiiitiiiKlcii.  \V.  Va  ,  wliirli 
have  In-on  oprratctl  troiii  hue  shaftiiiK,  driM-ii  hv  rcciprDcaliiiK 
fnginos,  arc  now  clcclriiMlly  driven  I  lure  were  four  indc- 
pciident  power  stations  e(|iiipped  with  loeoinotive  liuilers  and  rc- 
riproiatiiit;   eiiKines  lulled    lo   iitu-  shafts   in   the   ditTcrent   shops. 


100-K.    W.    Curtis  Turbine:    C.   &    O.    Shops. 

and  also  to  one  Til  arc  machine  which  supplied  power  to  a 
few  open  arc  lamps  about  the  shops  and  roundhouse. 

The  new  power  station  is  an  all-turbine  one.  the  only  recipro- 
cating machinery,  save  the  boiler  feed  pumps,  being  two  two- 
stage  air  compressors  built  by  the  IngersoU-Rand  Co.,  New- 
York,  and  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago, 
which  furnish  compressed  air  at  100  lbs.  pressure,  for  the  pneu- 
matic drills,  hammers  and  hoists  about  the  shops.  Three  Curtis 
steam  turbines  and  one  motor  generator  exciter  have  been  in- 
stalled. The  turbine  equipment  consists  of  the  following  units: 
One  two-bearing,  overhung,  non-condensing  turbine,  speed  -3  600 
r.p.ni..  connected  to  a  "i.S-kw.,  125-volt,  d.c.  exciter;  one  four- 
bearing,  three-unit.  100-kw-.,  set,  consisting  of  one  four-stage 
non-condensing  turbine,  speed  3,600  r.p.m. ;  one  three-phase, 
60-cycle,  480-voIt,  lUO-kw.  generator,  and  one  l-kw.,  12o-volt, 
d.c.  exciter:  one  three-bearing  four-stage  condensing  turbine, 
speed  1,800  r.p.m.,  connected  to  a  7.j0-kw.,  three-phase.  60-cycle 
generator.  All  of  these  turbines  are  equipped  with  oil  pumps 
geared  direct  to  the  main  shaft  of  the  turbine,  and  the  bearings 
are  fitted  with  oil  rings.  The  750-kw.  and  100-kw.  turbines  are 
equipped  with  cross-head  mechanical  valve  gear  driven  direct 
from  the  main  turbine  shaft.  The  T.50-kw.  turbine  is  connected 
to  a  \\'e:linal'ouse-Le  Blanc  jet  condenser,  the  circulating 
and  rotary  air  pumps  of  which  are  driven  by  a  75-h.p.  induc- 
tion motor.  The  injection  water  is  cooled  by  a  natural  draft 
cooling  tower.  This  arrangement  is  very  satisfactory  as  it 
maintains  a  vacuum  of  27  to  28  in. 

The  boiler  equipment  consists  of  five  27o-h.p.  Sterling,  hand- 
fired,  water  tube  boilers,  equipped  with  shaking  grates.  The 
cliinmey  is  of  reinforced  concrete.  200  ft.  high,  and  is  provided 
with  a   Bushnell  damper  regulator.     Bituminous  coal  is  used. 

The  condensing  and  boiler  feed  water  is  supplied  from  a 
pumping  station  located  outside  of  the  shops.  The  feed  water 
is  pumped  from  an  open  feed  water  heater  to  the  boilers  by 
two  duplex  pumps,  manufactured  by  the  Piatt  Iron  Works  Co. 
The  piping  is  so  arranged  that  the  teed  water  may  be  pumped 
direct  from  the  hot  well  of  the  cooling  tower.  The  engine 
room  is  spanned  by  a  7il'-ton  Harris  hand  crane. 

.About  1,000  h.p.  of  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady.  X.  V., 
induction   motors   are   distributed   throughout   the   planing   mill. 


tin  nhiipi,  pipe  jhnpn,  imiehinc  nhop,  boiler  shop  and  roundhouse, 
ranKiMK  from  \t>  tn  KKi  h  p.  earh,  and  arc  iiRcd  to  drive  the 
difTrrrnl  t«(A*  \\«%t  of  the  motor*  are  licit  cjrivcn.  The  lar^c 
planers,  liiriiiiiK  lathes,  drill  presses  and  boring  mills  arc 
I'lpiipped  with  iiidi\iilii:il  tnot>)r  drive. 

The  disinanlliiiK  shop  is  spanned  by  a  120-ton,  four  hook,  elec- 
tric crane,  manufactured  by  the  Harris  Crane  Co.,  and  equipped 
with  four  variable  sjieed  induction  motors  of  the  slip  ring  type. 

The  biiildinKs  are  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  two 
air  compressors,  boiler  feed  pumps.  2."»-kw.  and  100-kw,  turbines, 
.ind  the  condensation  from  the  system  is  pumped  into  the  boiler 
feed  water  heater.  This  arrangement  puts  a  back  pressure  on 
tb<   exhaust  header  of  from  'I  to  8  lbs. 

1  he  changes  nia<le  in  this  plant  are  said  to  have  brought  about 
.1  saving  m  coal  alone  of  50  per  cent.  They  are  also  said  to 
have  etTccted  a  saving  of  60%  per  cent,  in  the  labor  required 
to  operate  the  plant.  This  is  due  [lartly  to  the  improved  methods 
if  bandlin;.;  coal  and  ash  and  partly  to  the  small  number  of 
nun  re(|uired  to  operate  a  turbine  station.  Besides  the  saving 
iM  the  cost  (»f  coal  and  labor,  the  capacity  of  the  shops  has 
been  increased.  During  the  month  of  .April  this  shop  turned 
out  .11  locomotives,  which  was  the  largest  number  ever  repaired 
in  one  month. 


American   Contractors   Portable  Saw  Bench. 

This    machine   is   particularly   adapted   to   the   use   of   general 

■ntractors,  concrete  workers,  contractors  and  builders  and  engi- 

licers.     It  is  compact,  self-contained  and  very  substantially  built. 

t  is  made  portable,  being  intended  to  be  taken  to  the  job  where 

II    will   most   satisfactorily   handle  a   large  variety   of   light  and 

medium  mill  work 

It  consists  of  a  combined-  rip  and  cut-ofT  saw  bench  with 
! 'ring  attachment,  jointer  and  dado  heads,  with  a  gasolene 
rngine  mounted  on  the  frame  directly  under  the  table  and  belted 
direct  to  the  mandrel.  A  belt  tightener  is  provided  with  adjust- 
able spring  take-up  to  insure  the  proper  tension  on  the  belt. 

The  frame  and  top  are  made  of  seasoned  hard  wood  accurately 
framed  and  securely  bolted  together,  insuring  rigidity  and  dura- 
bility. The  top  is  hinged  to  the  rear  of  the  frame,  and  is  readily 
raised  and  lowered  by  the  hand  screw  and  held  in  any  position 
by  the  clamps  on  each  side.  The  mandrel  is  l^c-in.  steel,  with 
self-oiling  babbitted  boxes,  yoked  together.  The  end  has  a  Vs-Jn. 
hole  to  receive  the  bit  shank,  and  a  hollow  safety  set  screw  to 
hold  it  securely. 

The  boring  table  has  a  steel  slide,  a  travel  of  6  in.  in  line 
with  the  spindle  and  a  verticle  adjustment  of  31/3  in.     Adjwst- 


American    Portable   Saw    Bench. 

able  ripping  and  cut-oiT  gages  are  furnished.  The  ripping  gage 
is  provided  with  a  tiling  fence  for  bevel  sawing  and  has  rapid, 
fine  adjustment  and  may  be  secured  at  any  point.  The  cut-off 
gage  slides  in  an  accurately-planed  iron  grove,  the  entire  length 
of  the  table,  and  can  be  set  to  cut  square  or  any  angle  to  to  degs. 
The  regular  equipment  consists  of  Hooper  cooled  type  engine 
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with  batteries,  spark  coil  and  connections;  driving  belt;  rip  and 
cut-off  gages ;  one  l"2-in.  rip  saw ;  one  12-in.  cut-off  saw ;  one 
%-in.  and  one  T^-in.  dado  head;  one  jointer  head  with  four  'i-in. 
knives;  one  Vs-in.  and  one  1-in.  auger  bits;  one  cast  iron  jointer 
table  with  adjustable  section  for  rabbitting;  one  throat  piece 
for  dado  head ;  one  throat  piece  for  saws ;  oil  can  and  wrenches. 

This  machine  may  be  equipped  with  electric  motor  to  suit  any 
current  or  voltage.  The  floor  space  required  is  54  in.  x  54  in. 
The  table  of  the  machine  is  54  in.  .x  30  in.  x  IM  in.  Total 
height  is  36  in  The  weight  of  the  machine  as  described  is  960 
lbs.,  although  wthout  the  boring  attachment  it  weighs  but  900  lbs. 

This  machine  is  made  by  the  .\merican  Saw  Mill  Machinery 
Co..  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


Exhibition  of  Bolt,  Nut  and   Forging  IVIachinery. 

The  Xationfi!  Machinery  Company,  Tiffin.  Ohio,  will  hold  an 
exhibition  of  bolt,  nul  and  forging  machinery  at  its  shops  in 
Tiffin,  August  J9,  22  and  23. 

In  1908  this  company  remodeled  and  greatly  enlarged  its 
plant,  installing  a  number  of  electric  traveling  cranes  and 
adopting  electric  power  throughout  its  shops.  The  designs  of 
the   former  National  machines  have  been  greatly  improved  and 


Improved    Steel    Axles. 

The  Gould  Coupler  Company  has  made  several  changes  in  its 
axle  forge  at  Depew,  \,  Y.,  to  insure  the  manufacture  of  the 
highest  possible  grade  of  steel  axles  for  locomotives  and  cars. 
The  former  practice  was  to  buy  the  steel  billets,  which  had  been 
rolled  at  the  mills,  and  reduce  and  hammer  them  to  shape  under 
helve  hammers,  .\xles  made  in  this  way  were  found  to  have 
a  good  hard  surface  but  the  material  was  not  thoroughly  worked 
at  the  center.  An  extensive  investigation  was  made  as  to  how 
this  might  be  overcome,  the  final  conclusion  being  that  the 
billets,  instead  of  being  rolled,  should  be  pressed,  insuring  the 
thorough  and  uniform  working  of  the  material  throughout  the 
axle,  after  which  they  could  be  finished  under  the  helve  hammer, 
as  usual.  This  decided,  the  next  problem  was  to  find  a  satis- 
factory press  for  doing  the  work.  It  must  be  of  high  capacity 
and  at  the  same  time  quick  acting.  Such  a  press,  known  as 
a  high-speed  steam-hydraulic  forging  press,  Davy  Brothers. 
Limited,  patents,  was  being  used  extensively  abroad  and  was 
about  to  be  introduced  in  this  country  by  the  United  Engi- 
neering &  Foundry  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  one  of  1,200 
tons  capacity  was  contracted  for  and  installed  at  Depew.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  comparison  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  rolled 


Interior    of     Main    Shop:     National     Machinery    Co..    Tiffin,    Ohio. 


will  be  e.xhibited  along  with  a  number  of  new  designs,  es- 
pecially adapted  to  railway  shoi)  service. 

The  intention  of  the  company  in  holding  this  e.xhibition  is 
to  familiarize  railway  nl'ficers  and  foremen  with  these  new  tie- 
signs  by  demonstrating  the  machines  under  actual  working  con- 
ditions. Over  .jO  machines  will  be  shown  im  the  exhibition 
floor,  most  of  which  will  be  in  operation.  The  exhibiti<jn  will 
include  forging  machines,  bolt  headers,  continuous  and  auto- 
matic rivet  machines,  several  types  of  semi-automatic  machines 
for  tapping  and  burring  hot  pressed  nuts,  vertical  roll  threaders 
for  handling  holts  and  long  rods,  lag  and  coach  screw  machines, 
which  handle  the  screws  direct  from  the  header  without  pre- 
vious cone  pointing;  liolt  pointers,  die  sharpeners,  bolt  cuMcrs. 
etc.  .Many  of  these  machines  will  be  motor-driven  to  illustrate 
the  method  of  motor  applications  employed  by  this  company. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  railways  officers  and  fore- 
men interested  in  these  machines.  The  International  Railway 
Master  HIacksmiths'  Association,  which  will  be  in  convention 
at  Detroit,  .\uKU."it  10-18.  will  go  to  Tiffin  by  special  train  to 
attend  the  exhibition  on  iriday,  .Xugiist  19.  August  22  am'  2^1 
will  be  devoted  (<,  iIr-  interests  of  the  v.irious  other  railway 
officers  and  the  trade  in  general. 


and  the  new  process  axles,  based  on  a  carbon  content  of 
cent. ; 


per 


New  process.  Rolled. 

SJ.OOO  68,000 

,  .      2  j  to  4J  14toi< 

IS  to  2.')  l;!to30 


Tensile  strength,  lbs.  per  stj.  in.. 

UecUiction  of  area,  per  cent 

l-'.U)iiKation,   per  cent 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  pressed  axles  has  been  ti>und  to 
1.^-  slightly  grealir  than  that  of  the  rolled  ones,  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  more  thorough  working.  The  billets  are  made  at  the 
Gould  steel  plant  at  Depew,  so  that  the  company  controls  the 
material  in  the  axle  from  start  to  finish. 

The  1.200-ton  press  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  sizes  which 
are  being  built  by  the  United  Knginecring  &  I'oundry  Com- 
pany, ranging  from  100  to  12.000  tons  in  capacity  and  adapted 
for  all  classes  of  forging,  shearing  and  pressing.  They  are 
superior  to  the  steam  hammer,  both  as  concerns  production  and 
the  soundness  and  accuracy  of  the  forgings  produced.  The 
blow  of  the  steam  hammer  is  limited  to  a  moderate  and  chierty 
surface  action  on  the  steel,  reducing  the  total  thickness  about 
'■J  in.,  while  the  press  can  make  a  reduction  in  thickness  of 
nearly  3  in.  in  practically  the  same  time,  making  a  .stroke  four 
to  si.x  times  as  clfcctive  as  the  blow  of  a  hamnior  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  time,  and  working  the  iiict.ii  throuuli  its  entire 
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section.  tcn.linK  I..  s..li.lify  .-.n.l  cra.licatc  any  l,l.,w  h,.lc»  or 
(Iffccls;  tho  haini.uT  workiiiR  more  on  tlip  surface  ..f  fhc  metal 
vMiises  It  to  ovrrlap  and  atl<-nual.s  these  .lefe.lv  Another  im- 
iM.rtant  a.lvantaKe  is  that  th,-  hJKh-spced  hydraulic  forKiiiR  press 
cm  l,c  operate.!  with  .d,.>nt  one-half  the  steam  consumption  that 
a  hammer  ol  e.|u.d  c.ipacity  takes.  There  is  als..  a  consi.lcrahle 
s.nmn  111  repairs  .-.n.l  upkeep  .hie  I,,  the  absence  of  heavy  shocks 
mJ  vil.rati..n.      I!y  means  ,.f  a  patente.l  single  lever  controlling 


exact  size  or  for  luch  operations  as  punching  and  shearing 
The  press  consists  of  the  press  proper  with  the  main  hydraulic 
cyhndrr  and  M.am  lifting  cylin-lrrs,  and  the  steam-hydraulic 
intcnsilier  efpiippc.l  with  the  patented  singlc-levcr  controlling 
gear,  also  the  air  tank  or  prefiller,  with  air  and  water  pump 
to  hll  tile  prefiller  to  a  pressure  of  about  00  lbs.  per  s<|,  in. 
and  refill  periodically  to  take  care  of  any  leakage  that  may 
occur.     Its    operation    is   as    follows:     The    total    strok*"   of    the 


1.200-Ton  Piess  in  Gould  Axle  Forge.   Depew.   N.   Y. 


rear,  tlie  hydraulic  forging  press  can  be  operated  at  a  high  rate 
speed--fully  as  fast  as  a  steam  hammer.  By  this  single-lever 
ontrol  the  movement  of  the  presshead  exactly  follows  thai  of 
ne  controlling  lever,  as  regards  both  speed  and  length  of 
roice,  so  that  while  the  high  speed  can  be  obtained  for  certain 
lasses  ot  work,  a  slow  speed  may  also  be  used  when  forging  to 


Tiu  .^r^L.^-"  '°  '"^  P'-«sh^'='d  an  active  stroke  of  6  in 
This    stroke   .s   ord.nanly   sulficient    for    forging   and   swaging 

tt  r„  h'  Z  '"'f":'^-  '"'  ""^^^^  ^  longer  stroke  is  reqSd" 
t  can  be  obtained  by  an  additional  stroke  of  the  operatTne 
lever.  For  htt.ng  the  crosshead  to  its  highest  posiuon  Sf 
operator  moves  the  controlling  lever  a  little  backwaX  and  Z 
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crosshead  will  rise  to  such  a  height  as  may  be  required,  the 
water  in  the  main  cylinder  returning  into  the  prefiUer.  As  soon 
as  the  operating  lever  has  again  moved  forward,  the  water  of 
the  prefiller,  through  the  action  of  the  compressed  air,  will  flow 
back  into  the  main  cylinder,  making  the  presshead  drop  in- 
stantly, and  the  working  stroke  commences  as  soon  as  the 
die  touches  the  forging.  There  are  two  kinds  of  operations, 
that  of  working  with  short  strokes  for  quick  forging,  and  that 
of  having  the  press  make  long  strokes,  which  can  be  increased 
up  to  the  maximum  stroke  of  the  main  cylinder,  but  both  kinds 
of  movements  may  follow  each  other  instantaneously,  follow- 
ing simply  the  movements  of  the  operating  lever.  This  lever 
can  be  moved  by  the  operator  without  any  noticeable  effort  and 
its  movements  are  always  faithfully  followed  by  corresponding 
movements  of  the  presshead  of  the  press. 

The  intensitier  and  preliiler  are  separated  from  the  press  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  hydraulic  cylinder  of  the  inten- 
sifier  is  fitted  with  a  patent  stuffing  bo.x.  which  allows  the  pack- 
ing to  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  without  disturbing  any 
important  part. 


Hanna   Pneumatic   Riveters. 

In  the  Hanna  type  of  riveter  there  is  a  combination,  in  simple 
form,  of  toggles,  levers  and  guide  links  to  give  the  large  open- 
ing of  the  toggle  joint  movement  with  a  gradually  increasing 


Cross  Section  through   Cylinder. 

pressure  and  then  a  simple  lever  movement  throughout  a  con- 
siderable space  under  ma.ximum  pressure.  This  space  is  suf- 
ficiently  great   to   assure   the   proper   pressure   being   applied   to 


Hanna  Riveter. 
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hydraulic  results  with  a  pneumatic  riyeter.  The  arrangement 
of  these  levers  and  toggles,  and  also  of  the  cylinder  and  valve, 
is  shown  in  the  cross  section  through  the  cylinder.  The  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  Hanna  type  of  riveter  are  as  follows : 
Only  one  blow  is  required  to  a  rivet,  on  account  of  the  consid- 
erable distance  through  w^hich  the  pressure  is  exerted ;  careful 
adjustment  is  unnecessary,  and  it  is  only  required  to  strike  the 
rivet  once.  With  the  adjustment  necessary  for  an  ordinar>- 
riveter,  the  Hanna  type  will  accomplish  the  same  result  with 
one-half  stroke.  For  this  reason  it  requires  much  less  air  than 
other  types,  which  often  require  from  two  to  four  strokes  to 
properly  drive  a  rivet.  The  Hanna  type,  therefore,  saves  time 
and  air.  The  uniformity  of  the  work  done  by  this  riveter  has 
often  been  shown  by  the  most  exacting  inspection  and  testing. 
The  construction  of   the  machine   and  the   methods  of   lubrica- 


the   rivet,  and   flic   machine  once  adjusU-d    fur 
of  rivrt  ;inf|  thickness  nl    plate  will   rf(|uirc   nn 
mrnt   l'>r  offlinarv  \ariatiiiii  in  llinsi:  diiiu-nsi(>ns 


1  certain  length 
further  adjust- 
tlins  i>roihii-iTiK 


Hanna   Pneumatic    Riveter. 
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ticni  are  such  as  to  make  the  wear  and  tear  of  this  riveter  very 
slight. 

The  same  linn  manufactures  a  hydro-pneumatic  type  of 
riveter,  in  which  the  riveting  die  is  connected  directly  to  the 
hydraulic  phmncr,  which  is  acted  upon  by  both  high  and  low 
pressure.  The  low  pressure  brings  the  die  up  to  the  rivet,  and 
the  high  pressure  is  ai>plied  for  the  liiial  up.setting.  The  low 
pressure  also  returns  the  die  to  its  original  position.  The  high 
pressure  is  produced  by  an  intensifying  arrangement  coinpo»e<l 
of  an  air  piston  operating  a  much  smaller  hydraulic  plunger, 
all  self-contained  within  the  riveter.  This  machine  gives  results 
about  the  s-.wiw  as  the  plain  hydraulic  machitu'  without  the 
trouble  iif  cciiducling  water  under  a  very  high  pressure. 

The  Hanna  iMigiiieering  \\ Orks,  Chicago,  manufacture  a  large 
line  of  pneumatic  and  hydro-pneumatic  rixelers.  both  plain  and 
toggle  joint. 
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TVyi  ORE  than  (Jo  delegates,  representing  nearly  all  the  large 
^•^  and  many  of  the  smaller  roads  of  the  United  States,  were 
at  the  conference  of  railway  coimsels  held  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
last  week  to  discuss  the  legal  questions  that  are  presented  by 
the  new  law  to  regulate  commerce.  In  some  cases  the  railways 
were  represented  by  the  vice-president  at  the  head  of  the  legal 
ilepartnient,  and  the  list  of  names  of  those  present  at  the  con- 
icrence  forms  an  imposing  array  of  legal  talent.  While  the 
>nstitutionality  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  were 
liscussed  and  questioned,  the  main  object  of  the  conference 
;.ppcars  to  have  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  best  railway 
legal  talent  in  the  country  to  formulate  some  guiding  principles 
in  the  technical  interpretation  of  the  thousand  and  one  little 
points  constantly  coming  up  in  the  management  of  a  railway, 
which  may  be  subject  to  investigation  and  order  from  the  Inter- 


ilalc  Commerce  Cumtni<tiiii>ii  tiii<lcr  ilu-  new  law.  One  of  the 
rrnlly  nurprisinK  tliinKR  broUKht  nut  by  the  conference  is  the  very 
wide  difference  of  opinion  that  exists  on  almost  every  provision 
oi  ilic  new  law.  Tliit  may  be  accountefl  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  law  ii>clf  is  a  ho(lgupo(l({e  of  concession  and  counter 
Concessions  on  the  part  uf  conKrcssmen  each  with  his  own  axe 
to  Kriiid.  It  may  also  be  ';<H.'ounted  for  l»y  the  fact  that  the 
railway  mtcrests  arc  so  varied.  .\n  interpretation  that  mi(;ht 
be  ipnte  harmless  for  one  road  may  well  be  the  worst  possible 
interpretation  ior  another.  Naturally  the  legal  representative  of 
a  road  is  inllucnccd  in  his  choice  of  alternative  interpretations 
In  the  interests  oi  his  particular  roafl. 

VV/ 1 1 1-..\'  President  Hays,  of  the  fjrand  Trunk,  a  man  of 
^^  energy  and  decisiveness,  faced  and,  ffir  a  few  days, 
fought,  a  strike  on  his  road,  it  seemed  likely  to  be  a  battle  to 
the  linish;  and,  as  the  first  real  strike  out  of  the  many  lately 
threatened,  the  result  promised  to  be  instructive.  That  he  as- 
sented to  a  fmal  compromise  was  very  likely  due  to  the  peril 
of  "symi)athetic"  action  of  labor  organizations  on  the  system ; 
and  the  financial  condition  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  not  particularly 
strong,  may  have  been  an  accessory  cause.  1  he  relative  gains 
.iiid  losses  in  the  antecedents  of  the  strike,  in  the  strike  itself 
and  the  compromise  reached  are  somewhat  confusing.  The 
earlier  governmental  "arbitration,"  so  called,  was  a  failure;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  good  offices  of  the  Canadian  authorities 
were  potent  in  bringing  the  strikers  and  the  company  to  terms. 
If  not  successful  arbitration  this  was  probably  the  next  best 
thing.  Where  the  company  at  the  last  appears  to  have  had  the 
whip  hand  was  in  the  proviso  practically  leaving  it  the  option 
in  re-empioyment  of  strikers,  who,  moreover,  forfeit:  the  benefits 
of  the  company's  pension  system.  That  the  strikers  yielded 
these  points  suggests,  to  say  the  least,  their  disquietude  over 
their  ultimate  success.  In  two  other  aspects  the  strike  has  some 
significance.  One  is  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  disorder 
and  law-breaking  with  which  the  strike  was  attended.  The 
other  bears  on  the  policy  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in  reference  to 
its  proposed  Xew  England  extensions,  after  the  immediate  losses 
of  the  strike  and  the  new  financial  burden  to  he  borne  in  added 
operating  expense  due  to  increased  wages.  The  company  needs 
the  extensions  for  enlarged  revenue,  but  decreased  net  earnings 
will  probably  make  them  harder  to  finance  at  a  time  when  new 
railway  securities  are  finding  a  restricted  market  both  here  and 
abroad. 


"T^HE  railway  men  whom  we  qunted  in  the  editorial  in  our 
•••  issue  of  July  lo.  entitled  "Hopes  and  Fears  of  the  Xew 
I.aw,"  referred  repeatedly  to  the  large  amount  of  time  which 
government  regulation  is  compelling  the  higher  officers  of  the 
roads  to  devote  to  the  work  of  protecting  their  revenues.  The 
tendency  of  government  regulation  to  force  railway  executives 
to  apply  their  time,  thought  and  energies  to  protecting  rather 
than  to  improving  their  properties  probably  is  contributing  more 
to  the  total  cost  of  government  regulation  than  everything  else. 
Railway  managers  being  human,  they  cannot  do  two  things  at 
once.  The  more  thought  and  energy  they  must  give  to  defend- 
ing the  roads,  the  less  they  have  left  to  use  in  developing  traffic 
and  devising  improvements  for  reducing  operating  expenses. 
Xot  only  does  government  regulation  as  now  carried  on  hinder 
the  higher  officers  from  initiating  plans  for  increasing  traffic 
.-•nd  improving  operation,  but  it  is  also  interfering  with  their 
giving  adequate  consideration  to  plans  worked  out  by  their 
subordinates:  and,  of  course,  the  important  schemes  of  sub- 
ordinates cannot  be  carried  out  until  they  have  been  digested 
and  approved  by  their  superiors.  We  are  in  a  period  of  transi- 
tion. Perhaps  the  demands  on  railway  executives  caused  by 
aiiti-raihvay  agitation  and  increasing  regulation  will  in  course 
of  time  grow  less.  It  is  probable  also  there  will  be  deveJoped 
in  railway  service  a  class  of  specialists  in  handling  public  rela- 
tiims.  who  will  relieve  the  executives  of  much  of  the  burden 
they  now  carry  -men  who,  on  the  one  hand,  will  so  represent 
the  publi:  to  the  railways  with  which  they  are  connected  as  to 
get    needed    improvements    of    service    and    refonns    of    abuses 
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before  they  arouse  hostile  pubHc  sentiment  and  become  the  sub- 
ject of  proceedings  before  commissions  and  courts,  and  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  so  represent  the  railways  to  the  public 
and  before  commissions  and  courts  as  to  make  unfair  attacks 
on  them  less  effective  and  dangerous.  Meantime,  the  public 
should  be  reminded  that  for  whatever  reduces  the  efficiency  or 
increases  the  cost  of  railway  operation  it  must,  in  the  long  run, 
foot  the  bill  in  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  that  it  pays  or 
in  the  impaired  service  that  it  will  receive,  or  in  both.  The 
public  will  be  much  more  apt  to  get  improved  service  at  reason- 
able rates  if  it  gives  the  railway  managers  a  chance  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  administration  of  their  properties  than  if  it 
continues  to  compel  them  to  give  so  much  of  their  time  to  the 
defense  of  them. 


*  f /"^  .ARLO.\D  freight  roads"  are  proposed  in  a  work  published 
>-^  recently  by  Dr.  Walter  Rathenau,  an  economist,  and  Prof. 
William  Cauer,  an  authority  on  railway  transportation,  whose 
works  are  much  studied  in  Germany.  They  discuss  them  as 
substitutes  for  canals  on  routes  where  the  railways  are  already 
over-crowded,  and,  as  the  result  of  extended  calculations,  de- 
clare that  a  double-track  line  devoted  solely  to  freight,  generally 
in  full  train  loads  moved  at  a  uniform  speed,  would  cost  less 
than  half  as  much  as  a  canal,  and  could  be  made  to  pay  with 
rates  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  the  present  Prussian  railway 
rates.  They  have  applied  their  calculations  to  a  line  from  the 
coal  fields  on  the  Rhine  eastward  to  Berlin,  which  would  take 
the  place  of  a  canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  which  has 
been  planned  for  some  years,  and  their  proposition  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  experts  in  transportation.  It  is  now  many 
years  since  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  railway  exclusively  for 
freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  over  which  an  almost  un- 
interrupted succession  of  trains  at  a  uniform  and  the  most 
economical  speed  were  to  roll  down  to  the  seaboard,  leaving 
no  through  freight  at  all  for  the  lines  already  built.  The 
promoters  of  this  enterprise  were  not  experts,  and  they  made 
some  serious  changes  in  the  geography  and  orography  of  the 
country  on  the  proposed  line ;  but  it  was  easy  to  figure  an  ex- 
tremely low  cost,  provided  freight  could  be  had  for  something 
like  a  hundred  train-loads  a  day,  gliding  along  with  no  pas- 
senger trains  to  get  in  their  way,  and  few  or  no  stops  on  the 
way  to  drop  local  freight.  The  German  plan,  however,  is 
seriously  made,  by  men  whose  calculations  deserve  attention. 
They  ought  to  have  found  material  for  their  studies  in  this 
country,  where  there  are  several  lines  or  parts  of  lines  which 
approximate  the  condition  of  lines  exclusively  for  freight.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  New  York  Central's  long  section  of  four- 
track  road,  the  Steel  Corporation's  road  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Pittsburgh  is  an  almost  exclusively  freight  road,  and  shows, 
when  traffic  is  heavy,  an  enviably  low  cost  of  transportation ; 
and  parts  of  the  Pennsylvania's  freight  lines  planned  in  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  still  nearer  what  the  Germans  propose.  But 
this  exceptionally  low  cost,  or  rather  low  price,  is  one  of  the 
objections  raised  against  the  German  project.  To  have  freight 
rales  on  a  route  between  the  Rhine  and  Berlin  very  much 
lower  than  on  any  other  route  would  result,  it  is  said,  in  the 
concentration  on  this  route  of  all  industries  using  large 
f|nantities  of  coal  and  iron,  to  the  very  great  detriment  of  other 
places.  This,  however,  is  an  argument  against  a  canal  as  well. 
We  are  told  that  the  enlarged  canal  between  Buffalo  and  Troy 
will  so  nearly  abolish  the  cost  of  transportation  that  the  in- 
dustries of  America  will  be  largely  concentrated  in  the  state  of 
New  ^'ork,  while  the  inferior  of  rennsylvania,  etc.,  may  de- 
vote  itself  to  rural   pursuits. 


THE   RAILWAY  OUTLOOK. 

AS  the  current  returns  <>f  earnings  uf  American  railways 
are  scrutinized  one  fact  stands  out  with  increasing  promi- 
nence. Gross  earnings,  as  compared  with  last  year,  continue 
to  show  fair  increases,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  com- 
parison is  now  niarle  with  the  inontlis  of   190!)  when   there  was 


a  sharp  rebound  from  the  losses  of  the  post-panic  year  1908. 
Based  on  gross  earnings  alone  there  would  be  nothing  in  the 
situation  to  complain  of  and  much  to  afford  substantial  com- 
fort alike  to  railway  managers  and  investors.  And  this  in  spite 
of  somewhat  ominous  crop  reports  from  the  West  and  of  some 
industrial  curtailments,  notably  in  textiles.  What  may  be  called 
natural  conditions,  apart  from  the  crops,  signify  sound  financial 
health  in  the  railway  business,  with  only  here  and  there  an  e.\- 
ception,  and  that  e.xception  not  affecting  the  leading  railway 
systems  as  a  whole.  If  the  railways  had  been  let  alone  after 
their  stressful  experiences  following  the  panic  of  October,  1907, 
and  extending  through  the  calendar  year  following,  there  would 
be  now  something  like  a  boom  period  of  railway  interests.  This 
would  be  the  case,  also,  were  the  railways  given  even  a  year 
or  two  longer  in  which  to  recuperate. 

But  it  is  just  here  that  the  prominent  fact  referred  to  has 
intervened.  The  railways  have  not  been  let  alone.  The  time 
and  opportunity  for  full  convalescence  has  been  denied  them 
and  a  series  of  artificial  conditions  have  been  imposed.  Their 
dawn  of  reviving  prosperity  has  been  obscured  by  new  clouds. 
In  the  front  has  been  the  successful  demand  for  increased  wages, 
emphasized  by  the  perils  and  losses  by  threatened  strikes.  Cost 
of  supplies  has  increased  rather  than  diminished ;  and  the  heavy 
hand  of  federal  authority  and,  what  is  more  irritating  if  not 
more  serious,  the  incessant  governmental  nagging  are  still  in 
vi\id  evidence.  The  logical  results  have  come.  While  gross 
earnings  increase  net  is  not  maintained.  New  financing  is  com- 
plicated not  perhaps  so  much  by  positively  lowered  credit  as 
by  the  lowered  market  value  of  new  railway  securities  owing 
partly  to  extraneous  causes.  Listings  of  railway  and  traction 
securities  have  fallen  off  some  $200,000,000  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  calendar  year.  And,  finally,  the  effort  of  the 
railways  to  make  good  by  readjusting  rates  upward  are  meeting 
with  hot  opposition  from  several  directions  at  once — popular, 
commercial  and  official.  Nor  should  it  escape  attention  that  to 
the  increased  charges  for  conducting  transportation  are  added 
the  increased  charges  for  maintenance,  to  say  nothing  of  taxes. 
Maintenance,  which  was  reduced  to  its  lowest  figures  during  the 
panic  period,  is  asserting  its  requirements.  In  June  of  this  year 
the  maintenance  increase  was  nearly  $3,000,000  on  ten  systems 
only,  not  including  some  of  the  largest. 

That  such  a  situation  should  have  followed  what  seemed  a 
year  ago  the  dawn  of  railway  prosperity  is  a  disappointment. 
Particularly  so  is  the  official  resistance  to  the  endeavor  of  the 
railways  to  meet  by  increased  rates — almost  their  only  relief— 
the  waxing  costs  of  operation.  But  there  are  some  encouraging 
features.  Governmental  intervention,  while  still  active,  does  not 
take  on  the  aggressive,  not  to  say  hostile,  character  of  an  earlier 
administration  which  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  during  the 
after-panic  time  that  a  railway  strike  following  any  decrease  of 
wages  would  have  federal  sympathy.  It  is  rather  in  the  nature 
of  a  call  for  an  official  inquiry  into  "reasonable"  rates  and  the 
continuance  of  the  old  rate  meantime  on  interstate  traffic.  The 
delay,  of  course,  is  vexatious,  but  it  has  its  limits.  In  the  case 
of  the  demands  of  organized  railway  labor,  serious  though  they 
are  in  the  resulting  financial  burdens,  there  are  two  favorable 
signs.  One  is  the  increasing  tendency  toward  arbitration,  not 
only  averting  strikes  but  looking  toward  final  abatement  of  what 
the  labor  organizations  ask.  If  the  ultimate  outcome  is  com- 
pulsory arbitration  rooted  in  law  the  results  may  be  better  still- 
particularlv  if  they  can  be  freed  from  the  sinister  influence  of 
politics.  But  the  great  hope  of  emergence  from  hard  conditions 
rests  on  the  fundamental  status  of  the  railways  themselves  as  an 
integral  factor  in  local  as  well  as  national  welfare.  No  vast 
interest  of  the  kind  can  ever  be  unduly  and  unjustly  assailed 
without  reaction  in  a  corresponding  scale  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  land.  What  becomes  of  public  convenience,  not  to 
say  ncc'ssity,  if  railway  service  is  much  curtaileil?  What  fol- 
lows to  general  business  if  the  railway  investor  finds  dividends 
reduced  or  his  bonds  in  default?  And  where  does  the  wage 
earner  himself  come  out  in  the  contraction  of  an  employment 
fund  resting  on   private   railway  investment?     Those  are  direc- 
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(1..HS    in    which    puhtic.il    ccoimiuy,    working    lium    Uic    rich    or 
well-to-do  ilown  to  the  poor,  follows  incxor;tlilc  law. 

Hut  wc  look  for  no  such  drastic  solution  of  the  railwayi'  j)rob- 
liins.  In  labor  readjustments  one  may  expect  concession  on 
lioth  sides,  with  arbitration  as  a  final  expedient  in  avoidance  of 
extremes.  In  the  rate  iiuestion  and  in  relations  with  federal 
authority  wc  need  not  only  a  decisive  hut  a  quick  inter|>retation 
«.l'  the  term  "re;.sonal)!i"  under  the  law;  and  the  courts  will 
protect,  in  the  last  appeal,  the  right  of  the  stockholder  to  a  fair 
return  on  his  invesltiicnt.  .\nd,  in  general  policy  as  regards 
operation,  new  tinancing,  maintenance  and  improvements  would 
naturally  be  somewhat  of  that  system  of  conservatism  that  was 
compelled  in  1908.  Uncertainly  in  so  many  quarters  as  at  the 
present  time  calls  for  a  waiting  policy  and  for  restraint  rather 
than  for  asscrtivcr.css. 


THE  CHARCOAL  IRON  CAR  WHEEL. 

EVER  since  187.">.  .nul  pos,sil)ly  even  i)ctorc  lli.it  lime,  it  has 
been  asserted  by  those  who  have  been  troubled  with  wheel 
lailures  that  "cast  iron  wheels  are  not  as  good  as  they  used  to 
be,"  but  any  delinite  information  as  to  how  good  they  used  to 
l)e  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain.  It  certainly  is  not  fair 
to  judge  the  wheel,  of  to-day  in  comparison  with  the  one  of 
even  1875,  on  the  basis  of  its  failures,  for  the  services  rendered 
by  the  two  ditler  greatly.  It  is  also  almost  impossible  to  make 
the  comparison  on  a  purely  metallurgical  basis,  because  of  a 
lack  of  data  regarding  the  old  wheels.  The  chemist  and  the 
refinements  of  the  modern  blast  furnace  were  unknown  and 
;iny  judgment  that  is  passed  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge 
.1'  general  rather  than  specific  conditions. 

We  simply  know  that  cold-blast  charcoal  iron  was  used  and 
that  every  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  highest  quality  of 
metal  obtainable  for  the  car  wheel.  For  example,  away  back 
in  the  fifties,  probably  about  1855,  an  order  for  the  wheels  of 
600  freight  cars  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  filled  at  the 
Fort  Pitt  foundry  in  Pittsburgh.  At  that  time  cannon  were 
being  made  for  the  government  at  this  foundry  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  Gen.  Rodman  and  Admiral  Dahlgren.  The  iron 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  car  wheels,  for  the  order  re- 
ferred to,  was  of  the  same  quality  of  pig  iron  as  that  used 
in  the  cannon.  It  came  from  the  cold-blast  charcoal  furnaces 
of  Bloomfield  and  Greenwood,  located  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
and  from  those  near  Hanging  Rock  on  the  Ohio  river,  where 
the  Etna  and  Hecla  brands  were  made. 

These  cold-blast  charcoal  furnaces  had  an  output  of  but  from 
10  to  15  tons  a  day,  and,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  process, 
the  ores  and  molten  metal  were  brought  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  fuel,  taking  up  a  high  percentage  of  the  carbon  and 
thus  becoming  a  high  chilling  metal  due  to  the  combined  carbon 
tlius  acquired.  The  Greenwood  iron,  for  instance,  carried  2.83 
per  cent,  of  combined  carbon  out  of  a  total  of  4.14  per  cent., 
while  the  silicon  had  been  burned  down  to  .43  per  cent.  The 
tensile  strength  of  this  pig  was  about  22,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  a 
strength  that  was  raised,  by  remelting  the  iron  in  an  air  furnace, 
fn  about  33,000  lbs. 

The  wheels  were  cast  against  an  iron  chill  quite  in  accord 
with  present  practice,  and  were  piled,  while  still  hot,  in  the 
Whitney  annealing  pits,  which  had  been  previously  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  the  wheels,  where  they  were  allowed  to  cool. 

.^s  to  the  service  which  these  wheels  rendered  there  are  no 

records.     None  were  kept  because  there  was  no  realization  of 

the  necessity    for   or   desirability   of   such   records   and   because 

lit  was  generally  expected   that,  under  the  Hght  total   loads  of 

{  about  40.000  lbs.  on  eight  wheels,  they  would  outlast  the  car. 

It  would  be  a  safe  guess,  then,  to  assume  their  life  at  from  12 

to  20  years.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  life  is  unknown 

I  under  present  day  conditions.     The  point  is  what  would  the  same 

wheel  do  now?     Pure  cold-blast  charcoal  iron  is  but  a  memory 

I'ecause  it  gave  way  long  ago  to  the  warm-blast  product,  which 

l<   to-day  its   most   nearly   related   survivor.     There  are   still   a 

tew  wheels  made  of  a  warm-blast  charcoal  iron,  where  the  blast 


run<i  from  I.V)  to  .'jOO  (legs.  I-'ahr.,  and  the  furnace  output  still 
rungct  from  15  io  'Jo  tuns  a  day.  This  condition  has  not  changed 
for  30  years.  Made  from  a  brown  hematite  ore,  mcllcd  in  a 
charcoal  furnace  with  a  fuel  consumption  of  1  to  2  of  ore, 
the  pig  probably  varies  but  little  from  that  used  in  making 
the  good  old  wheels  of  the  past.  The  ore  runs  about  50  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  tiie  product  possesses  the  high  chilling  quali- 
ties ncc<led  for  car  wheel  metal. 

Based  on  past  practice  which  was  so  satisfactory  for  the 
wheels  of  light  cars,  the  mixture  still  consists  of  40  per  cent, 
of  this  warm-blast  pig  with  a  balance  of  car  wheel  scrap.  The 
otdy  change  lies  in  the  weight  of  the  wheel,  which  has  increased 
from  4.50  to  700  lbs.  But  these  wheels  are  put  under  cars 
weighing  40,000  lbs.  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  lbs.,  instead  of 
those  weighing  18,000  lbs.  and  carrying  a  load  of  20,000  lbs. 
-Speeds  are  not  only  higher  but  the  average  daily  mileage  is 
probably  greater,  so  that  the  stresses  imposed  are  undoubtedly 
much  more  severe  than  the  mere  difference  of  loads  would 
indicate. 

From  the  reports  of  a  road  using  these  wheels,  it  is  learned 
that  where  the  removals  are  for  purely  wheel  defects  such  as 
worn  through  the  tread,  shelling  out,  seamy  treads  and  the  like, 
the  life  ranges  from  10  to  38  months,  with  an  average  of  be- 
tween 29  and  30  months  for  all  wheels  removed.  If  this  life 
is  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  probable  ton  mileage  carried, 
and  this  is  put  at  the  low  figure  of  four  times  that  of  the  wheels 
under  the  light  10-ton  cars,  we  find  that  the  actual  work  done 
w  ill  correspond  to  about  10  years  of  service  under  the  old  condi- 
tions. 

This  undoubtedly  fails  short  of  what  was  actually  done  under 
the  light  cars,  but  is  enough  to  indicate  that  the  charcoal  iron 
wheel  is  probably  quite  as  good,  nietallurgically,  to-day  as  it 
ever  was. 

The  point  is,  is  it  good  enough  or  can  it  be  improved?  Un- 
doubtedly brake  action  and  the  heat  resulting  therefrom  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  excessive  stress  put  upon  a  wheel, 
and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
•Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels  is  that  an 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  plate  will  go  far  towards  re- 
lieving the  strains  so  set  up  and  in  dissipating  the  heat.  But 
of  the  wheels  removed,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  it  is 
not  brake  action  but  legitimate  wear  that  is  responsible  for  the 
major  portion,  so  that,  basing  the  statement  upon  the  assertion 
of  the  manufacturer  that  no  change  has  been  made  in  methods, 
from  the  mining  of  the  ore  to  the  delivery  of  the  wheel,  in  30 
years,  it  is  not  in  a  reversion  to  the  good  wheels  of  the  past  that 
we  must  look  for  the  betterment  of  the  cast  iron  wheel  of  to-day. 
but  to  an  improvement  of  the  present  methods  of  manufacture 
and  possibly  in  the  quality  of  the  metals  used  in  the  mixtures, 
though  it  may  be  said  that  these  wheels  do  seem  to  be  giving 
better  results  than  others  that  are  made  under  the  more  modern 
conditions  of  a  greater  tonnage  all  along  the  line  from  the  fur- 
nace to  the  annealing  pit.  But  this  is  another  story  that  will  be 
dealt  with  in  detail  at  some  other  time. 


NEW      BOOK. 


Railaay  Special  IVork.  By  Walter  E.  Silsbee  and  Percy  E.  Blood.  Mc- 
C.raw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York.  116  pages;  7  in.  x  4Vi  in.: 
leather.     Price,  $2. 

As  Stated  in  the  preface,  "The  object  of  this  work  is  to  cover 
a  field  not  before  set  forth  in  any  book  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  writers,  namely,  the  calculation  of  frog-work  and  special 
curves  for  use  in  the  shop." 

The  work  has  been  well  performed  and  the  little  book  should 
be  useful  to  many  engineers,  especially  those  engaged  on  elec- 
tric railway  work.  Nothing  better  has  appeared  for  the  use 
of  designers  for  special  crossings,  cross-overs,  switch  work,  etc. 
.An  excellent  introduction  on  the  use  of  slide  rule  might  have 
been  improved  by  using  a  cut  to  make  the  description  plainer. 
.\  treatment  of  transition  curves  is  given,  accompanied  by  use- 
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ful  tables,  which,  while  simple,  is  too  brief  and  requires  supple- 
mentary study  for  a  thorough  understanding. 


THE    DUTIES   OF   THE    CHIEF    DESPATCHER. 


2Jcilcre  to  the  3£diton 


CAN    POLITENESS  BE   TAUGHT? 


Albany,   X.    Y.,   August   S,   1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  R.mlwav  Age  Gazette; 

The  publication  of  ^Ir.  Bohon's  communication  in  your  issue 
of  August  o  will  probably  deluge  you  with  protests  from  super- 
intendents and  others. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation  west  of  Chicago,  but,  as 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  principal  eastern  railways,  I 
wish  to  take  exception  to  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Bohon.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  superintendent,  trainmaster 
or  any  official  responsible  for  the  hiring  and  discipline  of  em- 
ployees on  this  road  who  does  not  make  a  specialty  of  the  sub- 
ject of  politeness  to  patrons.  \\  hen.  early  in  1908,  the  super- 
intendents produced  a  new  book  of  rules,  the  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  head  of  the  operating  department,  dictated 
into  the  book  the  following  rule : 

"The  good  will  and  friendship  of  the  communities  served  by  this  company 
are  its  most  valuable  assets;  and  the  strongest  recommendation  for  promo- 
tion an  employee  in  any  department  can  possibly  have  is  the  fact  that  by 
uniform  courtesy  and  kindly  accommodation  of  patrons  he  has  secured  for 
himself  and  for  the  railway  the  good  will  and  friendship  of  the  community 
in  which  he  is  located." 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  an  employee  in  train  or 
station  service  on  the  railway  who  has  not  passed  a  written 
examination  on  this  rule,  and  but  few  in  train  service  who  have 
not  passed  an  oral  examination  on  it  a  number  of  times. 

Further  than  this,  on  April  l-j,  1909,  the  president  issued  a 
placard  reading  as  follows : 

"Co-operation  between  every  department  of  this  system  is  essential  to  its 
success.  This  means  not  only  sincere,  heartfelt  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  system  as  a  whole,  but  personal  friendship  for  the  officers  and  employees 
of  other  departments,  and  an  eagerness  to  assist  all  departments,  so  far  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  best  results  for  the  entire  system  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

"It  should  be  remembered,  at  all  times,  that  the  pay  of  every  man  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  comes  from  the  same  source,  and  that  only  by  serv- 
ing the  best  interests  of  the  whole  system  can  any  department  serve  its  own 
best   interests 

"In  other  words,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  effective  results  for  the  com- 
pany, and  likewise  for  every  individual  in  the  service,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  entire  staff  should  work  together  as  one  harmonious 
family,  and  it  is  the  earnest  request  of  the  management  that  this  spirit  shall 
prevail  in  all  departments. 

"This  spirit  of  co-operation  should  extend  to  the  relation  of  the  road  and 
its  employees  to  the  public.  The  railway  cannot  prosper  unless  the  com- 
munities it  serves  are  prosperous. 

"The  public  judges  the  railway  very  largely  by  the  attitude  of  the  repre- 
sentative with  whom  they  come  in  immediate  contact.  Kindly  courtesy  upon 
the  part  of  subordinate  officials  and  employees  costs  nothing  to  the  em- 
ployees, but  to  the  railway  it  is  an  asset  of  very  great  value. 

"For  this  reason,  employees  are  very  earnestly  urged  to  extend  to  \)atrons 
of  the  road  every  possible  courtesy,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  railway  is  to  furnish  to  the  public  the  highest  class  of 
service  possible,  and  that  the  character  of  the  "service — its  acceptability  to 
the  public — depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  sjiirit  in  which  it  is  rtii 
dered." 

This  placard  is  conspicuously'  posted  m  the  otVicc  of  every 
superintendent,  assistant  superintenrlent,  trainmaster,  assistant 
trainmaster,  chief  train  despatcher  and  yardmaster  and  in  most 
of  the  stations.  So  inuch  for  the  rules,  indicating  the  attitude 
of  the  management.  In  the  actual  operation  there  is  courtesy 
and  co-operation,  as  between  departments,  and  a  constant  effort 
to  promote  courtesy  by  employees  to  the  public.  An  official  who 
fails  to  co-operate  or  who  antagonizes  the  public  does  not  last 
Ing,  anfl  an  employee  wh'i  habitually  fails  to  "hit  the  ball"  in 
these  respects  has  short  shrift.  Nor  <lo  I  believe  this  is  an 
exception.  ('fiul<l  we  have  a  census  or  some  statistics  on 
courtesy,  I  think  Mr.  Hohon  might  be  convicted  of  acute  pessi- 
mism.    He  should  look  at  the  doughnut,  and  not  at  the  hole. 

MILES    BKONSO.S, 
Sii(.rr(nlendrnl,   N.    V    C    (t    1 1     K 


3V    A    TRAIN    IiESP.\TCHER. 

I  have  often  wondered  just  what  really  constitutes  the  good 
chief  despatcher.  (Now  that  expression  is  a  misnomer,  for  there 
are  no  good  chief  despatchers ;  they  are  all  bad ;  the  official 
transportation  scapegoat.)  I  myself  have  been  in  the  business 
of  despatching  trains  for  '2b  years,  much  of  that  time  as  chief, 
?nd  if  I  was  really  responsible  for  one-third  of  all  that  has  been 
laid  at  my  door,  I  surely  must  have  been  a  bad  one.  I  have 
long  since  concluded  that  T  kn-ow  mighty  little  about  the  job, 
yet  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  importance  of  the  position  and 
the  requirements  thereof  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  over- 
looked. 

The  chief  despatcher  is  the  superintendent's  right  bower,  for 
through  his  hands  must  of  a  necessity  pass  not  only  all  import- 
nut  transportation  matters  but  other  equally  important  division 
matters  upon  which  immediate  action  must  be  taken ;  consequent- 
ly the  man  occupying  that  position  must  be  cool  and  level-headed 
and  equal  to  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  Naturally  his  duties 
compel  him  to  assume  great  responsibilities  at  times,  yet  if  he 
lie  a  man  of  experience  and  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  his 
superintendent,  he  will,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  handle  the  matter 
with  credit  to  himself  and  his  superiors.  If,  however,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  places,  he  is  expected  to  assume  such  responsibili- 
ties and,  in  case  things  do  not  pan  out  as  anticipated,  is  called 
on  to  "explain  why,"  and  then  "more  fully"  and  again  "we  do 
not  understand,  please  advise  further,"  and  on  and  on  until  the 
transaction  becomes  almost  an  endless  chain,  he  soon  loses  con- 
fidence in  his  own  judgment,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  specific 
instructions  is  always  at  sea.  so  that  his  usefulness  soon  becomes 
impaired 

The  superintendent  and  his  chief  despatcher  should  be  very 
close  together  at  all  times,  and  the  latter  should  feel  free  not 
only  frequently  to  seek  his  superior's  ad\ice.  but  also  to  oflfer 
suggestions  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  department.  It  is 
certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  attitude  of  some  superintend- 
ents make  this  impossible.  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes any  official  can  make  is  to  make  himself  unapproachable, 
for  he  thereby  loses  the  most  valuable  assets  of  his  subordi- 
nates. Many  a  chief  despatcher  when  called  to  the  office  of 
his  superior  feels  as  if  summoned  before  the  Inquisition.  He 
knows  that  the  verdict  will  be  "Ciuilty."  and  he  can  only  wait 
and  hope  for  a  light  sentence. 

Now  the  conditions  which  bring  this  about  are  all  wrong. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  if,  instead  of  being  taken  to  task 
for  every  little  delinquency,  the  chief  be  frequently  consulted 
in  matters  concerning  his  department,  and  his  opinion  and  views 
solicited  by  his  superiors.  I  know  from  experience  that  this 
method  will  not  only  insi)ire  confidence  in  the  chief,  but  bring 
out  the  very  best  that  there  is  in  him.  If  the  chief  despatcher 
docs  not  fill  his  niche,  then  the  organization  is  weak,  no  matter 
how  strong  in  all  other  departments.  Such  being  the  case,  care 
should  first  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  man.  then  greater  care 
taken  not  to  destroy  his  usefulness  by  too  tight  a  reign,  or 
through  burdening  him  with  useless  and  time-killing  duties. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  officials  so  seldom  recognize  the 
extravagance  in  requiring  a  himdred  and  sixty  dollar  man  to 
utilize  lime,  that  could  so  profitably  be  used  otherwise,  in  com- 
piling statements  and  reports,  etc..  which  could  as  satisfactorily 
be  taken  care  of  by  a  much  less  expensive  man.  If  those  state- 
nunts  and  reports  are  necessary  (about  many  of  which  I  have 
my  doubts)  then  sufficient  force  should  bo  supplied  to  not  onlv 
compile  tlicin.  but  assume  the  responsibility  for  their  acciuacy. 
etc.  iii.iking  uiineressnry  any  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  despatcher.  \  large  volume  of  corrospondeiice  is  am^ther 
banc  of  the  existence  of  the  chief  despatcher.  Of  cour.<e  it  is 
so  much  easier  to  write  the  chief  for  information  desired  rather 
than  to  dig  it  from  the  rtconls  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  our 
.'iiof  dorks  take  it  for  granted  tb.tt  that  is  the  legitimate  wny 
t.i  scniro  It      To  my  mind,  the  chief  ilespatclur's  time  -li'uld  be 
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given  I'litiri-ly  to  traii.s|iiiri;iti<iii  inatti'r.t  cuiniiiK  uiulrr  his  jiirit- 
(iiclii>ti.  \\'lu-ii  yoii  ci>M-r  liiiii  tip  uitii  muU  iiiaitcr.t  itx  inrn- 
tiiiiKMl  aliovc,  joii  .-iri  simply  piiltiim  saii<l  iii  the  cogs  of  well 
oiled  iiiaoliiiuT). 

I'lTli.ips  no  partii-iilar  i-iVicial  is  rcsp'insililc  (or  prc<iciit  condi- 
tions lor  wc  have  simply  Ijccii  driftiiiK  into  it  lor  ycard,  until 
liiially  the  chirl'ship  has  become  the  iinloadiiix  place,  the  l>utt!nK- 
post  against  which  land  practically  all  complaints  and  kicks,  no 
matter  how  liiKh  up  ilu\  r)riKiiiate,  or  how  much  force  they 
gather  -n  the  w.iy  iIi'nmi  ihe  line.  "Well,  what  is  he  there  for?" 
1  shall  set  forth  as  clearl>  as  possible  what  I  think  should  he 
expected  of  him;  anil  if  these  duties  arc  well  performe<l,  the 
chief  will  he  a  niightN   busy  man. 

The  h.indlinn  of  power  sliouM  be  his  first  and  most  import.int 
duty.  In  this  alone  he  can.  by  cli>se  supervision  and  careful 
nianipulaiion,  earn  for  his  company  his  salary  many  times  over. 
It  should  be  his  aim  to  secure  from  his  power  its  full  carninK 
capacit>.  in  so  tar  as  conditU)ns  and  the  volume  of  business  will 
permit,  t  are  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  become  an  "ex- 
tremest"  in  this  direction,  for  overloading  eiiKines  more  often 
.reduces  than  increases  their  capacity.  Too  much  tonnage  on  a 
wiak  engine  is  not  only  a  handicap  to  the  prompt  movement  of 
freight  but  results  in  an  increased  cost  for  both  running  and 
back-sh'ip  repairs,  as  well  as  hastening  the  back-shopping  of 
the  eiigine.  1  am  a  believer  in  a  systematic  scaled  rating  for 
all  engines.  By  that  I  mean  a  rating  which  will  lit  the  engine's 
conditi<>ii  .\flcr  an  engine  has  made  a  reasonable  percentage 
of  her  mileage,  she  should  not  be  asked  to  perform  the  same 
ser\  ice  as  a  brand  new  engine  of  the  same  class,  or  one  right 
rut  of  the  back-shop.  She  should  be  favored  with  periodical 
reductions  in  rating  until  she  has  reached  her  limit  and  is 
again  ready  for  overhauling.  It  seems  rather  unjust  to  charge 
the  transportation  department  with  tonnage  which  the  engines 
1  are  incapable  of  handling.  However,  where  the  conditions  arc 
I  such,  the  chief  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  mechanical 
||  department,  and  favor  the  weak  ones  to  the  extent  of  his  author- 
'  ity.  He  may  be  taken  to  task  by  the  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation for  light  tonnage,  but  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  ex- 
plain readily,  and  will  not  only  save  himself  grief  but  make 
money  for  the  company. 

Handling  traffic  is  the  chief's  next  important  duty.     It  is  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  handling  of  power  that  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  separate  the  two.    The  chief's  first  consideration 
in  this  direction  is  to  keep  his  stuff  moving.     He  should  secure 
advice  from  connecting  divisions  of  anticipated  deliveries,  10  to 
•     12  hours   in   advance,   and   see  to  it  that  power  is  available  to 
move  it  out  without  delay.     If  his  power  is  insufficient  to  handle 
the  business,  he  should  not  fail  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  superiors,  for  blocked  terminals  reflect  little  credit 
the  chief,  or  in  fact  any  division  ofticial,  and  he  should  al- 
i>s  be  able  to  show  that  conditions  were  not  due  to   failure 
"11  his  part  to  exact  all  that  was  due  from  his  available  power. 
\nother  important  feature  in  the  handling  of  traffic  is  the  close 
■'crvision  necessary  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  old  loads, 
intermediate  points,  and  particularly  filling  out  points,  con- 
ductors are  apt  to  grab  what  tonnage  they  need  from  the  loads 
most  convenient,  and  the  agents,  in  their  desire  to  be  good  fel- 
lows, do  not  always  insist  on  the  old  loads  going  first.     Conse- 
quently if  no  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  serious  and  un- 
■  f-cessary  delay  occurs.     By  carefully  scanning  the  daily  car  re- 
I  ts  the  chief  can  reduce  such  cases  to  a  minimum. 

The  handling  and  distribution  of  equipment  is  of  but  little 
-s   importance    than    the    duties    heretofore    mentioned.     Some 

ids  employ  a  car  distributer,  but  in  a  majority  of  places  this 
■ty  falls  on  the  chief   despatches     1   believe  the  latter  is  the 

■re  satisfactory  arrangement.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  in 
handling  of  equipment  is  the  cross-haul.  This  will  fre- 
icntly  happen  unless  carefully  watched.  Empty  car  mileage  is 
Npensive  mileage  and  every  mile  saved  is  money  saved. 

.\nother  great  saving  can  be  made  in  the  release  of  loaded 
irs  and  the  prompt  loading  of  empties.     The  saving  of  21  hours 


in  cither  of  thc»c  ca»c»  cannot  be  nivcn  a  monetary  estimate, 
ycl  III  the  cour.ir  <.f  time  it  will  amount  to  considerable  if  given 
proper  attention  at  both  point  of  origin  and  de'>tiiiatioii  iJy 
intpccliuK  the  daily  car  report,  which  should  be  required  by 
mail  from  all  atjcnts  and  which  should  show  all  cars  on  hand, 
lime  and  flate  rcccivcfl,  whether  headed  or  empty,  when  made 
empty,  whether  loading  or  unloading,  etc.,  the  chief  is  in  posi- 
tion to  keep  right  in  behind  delays  of  this  character  and  compel 
the  agrxi  <"  '1"  '■■'*  duty. 

It  freipuntty  happen*,  in  case  of  car  shortage,  that  agents  in 
Older  to  move  their  stuft  and  satisfy  patrons  make  requisition 
for  more  cars  than  they  can  possibly  load  in  the  21  hour  period. 
Thi.s,  however,  can  he  easily  regulated  if  a  check  is  kept  on  the 
business  originating  on  the  division,  and  cars  furnished  accord- 
ing  to  the  loaiimg  ca|>acity. 

On  the  tonnage  handled  depends  largely  the  showing  of  the 
division  in  monthly  and  > early  operating  sheets,  and  this  matter 
should  be  given  very  careful  attention  by  the  chief  des|)atcher. 
On  a  majority  of  roads,  tonnage  seldom  equalizes  itself  and  the 
direction  of  heavy  traffic  fluctuates  so  frequently  that  if  matter 
i.s  not  closely  watched  light  power,  or  rather  light  tonnage,  will 
be  moving  in  the  wrong  direction.  Where  there  is  a  one-way 
tonnage  handled  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  make  as  good  a  ton- 
nage showing  as  where  the  movement  is  equal  or  heavy  both 
ways.  Therefore  it  behoo\es  the  chief  to  exact  from  his  power 
every  pound  of  tonnage  due,  in  the  ruling  direction.  One  source 
of  tonnage  loss,  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely  noticeable  in  the 
21-hour  period,  yet  which  amounts  to  considerable  in  the  course 
of  a  month  or  a  year,  is  the  custom  of  letting  trains  out  of  ter- 
minals with  all  the  way  from  five  to  15  tons  under  rating.  As 
a  rule,  train  and  enginemen  kick  on  over-tonnage  no  matter 
bow  small  the  excess,  and  the  yardmaster,  rather  than  listen 
to  their  howling,  lets  them  out  without  the  e.xtra  car  which 
would  mean  10  to  20  tons  over  rating.  Now  it  is  seldom  that 
tonnage  can  be  figured  to  the  exact  rating,  yet  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  engines  are  so  rated  that  this  additional  10  or  20 
tons  is  no  imposition  and  therefore  the  chief  should  fnsist  on 
the  additional  car  if  necessary  to  make  the  full  rating.  The 
handling  of  short  loads  is  also  rather  a  difficult  tonnage  proposi- 
tion and  sometimes  requires  considerable  scheming  to  avoid 
loss  of  ton  mileage.  Where  this  traffic  is  too  heavy  for  locals, 
a  short  load  train  should  be  run  daily  and  given  the  overflow 
of  short  loads  and  filled  with  through  stuff,  being  made  to  pick 
up  through  loads  wherever  short  loads  are  set  out,  provided 
there  are  any  to  move,  thus  bringing  the  tonnage  up  to  as  near 
rating  as  possible.  In  connection  with  the  tonnage  question, 
advantage  should  be  taken  wherever  practicable  of  the  difiierent 
grades  on  one  division,  and  tonnage  increased  accordingly. 

The  chief  despatcher  must  of  a  necessity  be  a  veritable  bureau 
of  information,  and  he  should  therefore  see  that  records  of  his 
office  are  kept  in  a  complete  and  thorough  manner.  Xot  the 
least  important  of  his  duties  is  keeping  his  superiors  advised 
r.s  to  conditions  and  what  is  happening  on  the  division,  of  which 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  immediate  knowledge.  Many  things 
come  under  his  personal  observation  which  require  a  remedy, 
and  he  should  not  hesitate  to  call  attention  to  them  for  the  good 
of  the  service. 

The  chief  should  not  exact  too  much  of  his  trick  men.  On 
heavy  tricks,  where  the  despatcher's  hands  are  full  all  the  time, 
too  much  detail  work  spoils  a  good  despatcher  and  reflects  in 
the  character  of  work  accomplished.  Of  course  much  must 
necessarily  be  required  of  trick  men  during  the  absence  of 
the  chief,  yet  the  latter  should  at  least  outline  in  advance  to 
his  terminals  just  what  he  desires  done  in  the  succeeding  12 
hours  and  furnish  his  despatchers  with  an  outline  program. 
that  they  may  know  what  is  wanted  and  see  that  it  is  carried 
cut  as  near  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

One  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  the  successful 
chief  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  numerous  schedules,  rates 
of  pay.  etc.  He  should  know  just  how  much  every  move  made 
is  costing  the  company,  and  should  always  take  into  considera- 
tion the  most  economical  method  of  handling  all  situations.     In 
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fact,  he  should  study  economy  in  all  its  different  phases  and 
make  it  the  basis  for  action  in  all  cases  in  so  far  as  possible 
without  becoming  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

No  one  employee  has  greater  need  of  a  general  all-around 
railway  knowledge  than  the  chief  despatcher,  and  it  has  always 
been  a  mystery  to  me  why  he  is  so  lightly  considered.  If  there 
13  one  employee  more  deserving  of  promotion  than  another,  it 
is  the  chief  despatcher,  and  1  cannot  understand  why  so  few 
cf  them  are  advanced  to  higher  official  positions.  Surely  the 
experience  gained  in  this  position  qualifies  him  for  something 
better,  and  I  firmly  believe  he  makes  as  good,  if  not  a  better, 
official  than  those  from  other  departments.  While  he  may  not 
be  able  to  run  an  engine  or  train,  or  chain  up  a  car,  yet  he  has 
a  pretty  good  idea  how  it  should  be  done.  His  experience  as 
chief  has  not  only  given  him  a  practical  insight  into  all  de- 
partments of  the  road,  but  has  also  taught  him  how  to  handle 
and  deal  with  men. 

It  is  not  very  encouraging,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  chief 
despatcher  who,  having  followed  the  law  set  down  by  Confucius 
to  "Work  much,  eat  little,  sleep  less,"  finds  himself  overlooked 
when  a  vacancy  occurs,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  many 
of  them  drop  back  to  trick  work,  where  eight  hours  consti- 
tutes a  day's  labor  and  where  some  comfort  and  pleasure  can 
he  extracted  from  life. 


ACCIDENT    BULLETIN    NO.    35. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  accident 
bulletin  No.  35,  showing  the  record  of  railway  accidents  in  the 
United  States  during  the  three  months  ending  March  31,  1910. 
The  number  of  persons  killed  in  train  accidents  was  352,  and 
of  injured,  3,717.  Accidents  of  other  kinds  bring  the  total 
number  of  casualties  up  to  22,332  (1,100  killed  and  21,232  in- 
jured).* These  reports  deal  only  with  employees  on  duty  and 
passengers.  The  casualties  to  passengers  also  include  passen- 
gers traveling  on  freight  trains,  postal  clerks,  express  messen- 
gers, employees  on  Pullman  cars,  etc. 

Table    No.    1. — Casualties    to    Persons. 

Passen-  Era-  Total  persons 

Causes.  t gers. ,  , — ployees — ,  ^reported— ^ 

Kill'd  InjM.    Kill'd.  Inj'd.    Kill'd.  Inj'd. 

Collisions   11        922         103    1.004         114    1,9-26 

Derailments    47       765  83       524        ISO    1,289 

Miscellaneous  train  accidents 52         42  56       460        108       502 

Total    train   accidents 110    1,729  242  1,988  352  3,717 

Coupling  or   uncoupling 57  813  57  813 

Other  work  about  trains  or  switches 41  4,930  41  4,930 

In  contact  with  bridges,  etc 2  21  .'«97  21  399 

Falling  or  while  getting  on  or  off...         27       521  138  3.665  165  4,186 

Other  causes   18        684  446  6,503  464  7.187 

Total   (other  than   train  accidents)         45    1,207        703  16,308        748  17.515 

Total  all  classes 155    2.936         945  18.296      1.100  21,232 

The  total  number  of  casualties  to  passengers  in  this  quarter 
is  swelled  by  two  great  disasters,  an  avalanche  in  the  state  of 
Washington  and  a  derailment  in  Iowa,  both  in  the  month  of 
March.  The  circumstances  of  these  accidents  are  briefly  sum- 
marized, following  Table  2a.  In  other  respects  the  present 
record  shows  no  rcmarkafe  differences  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  quarter  or  with  the  corresponding  quarter  one  year 
ago  (Bulletin  31),  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  Bulletin  31 
represents  a  time  when  there  was  still  an  abnormally  low  vol- 
ume of  traffic  on  many  roads.  The  principally  comparisons  fol- 
low : 

Fabie  No.   1*      Comfansont  of  Principal  Items  unlit  Last  Bulletin  and  witl. 
One  Year  Bark. 

, Hullctin , 

No.  86.    No.  84.    No.  81 

I.     '  Mfil  in  train  accidents 110  89  87 

i.      I  1 1.. 1.  all   1  a  lies IBS  108  80 

a.     I  I'd   in  train   accidenti 242  805  1411 

4.     I  I.. I   In   coupling 67  66  44 

6.     Kii,i,|.oit'    killed,    all    causes    045  968  D8:i 

6.     Total   pa^sriigrrs  an. I  eniployres  killed,  all  causes.    I.IOU        1.073  66:1 

The  total  number  of  collisions  and  derailments  in  the  quarter 
now  under  review  was  3,H!3  (l.riSI  collisions  and  1,58'J  derail- 
ments),  of   which   218   collisions   and    18.")    derailments    affected 

•The  Btalialics  here  given  present  the  record  o(  the  standard  railways,  for 
convenience  called  "slratn  roads."  in  distinction  Irom  electric  railways.  The 
■cctdeni  slatisticB  of  those  electric  Imei  on  which  inlerstale  traffic  is  carried 
and  which,  therefore,  are  subject  to  the  federal  accident  law,  are  aummarlied 
In  the  last  paragrat>h. 


passenger  trains.  The  damage  to  cars,  engines  and  roadway  by 
these  accidents  amounted  to  $2,607,553.  Given  more  in  detail, 
these  facts  appear  as  below  (collisions  and  derailments  which 
cause  no  death  or  personal  injurj-  and  which  cause  not  over 
$150  damage  to  the  property  of  the  railway  are  not  reported)  : 

Table  No.   2. — Collisions  and  Derailments. 

No            Less.  Killed.  Inj'd. 

Collisions,    rear    411         $470,488  36  650 

butting   183           380.5 ;  4  53  630 

train  separating 93             29,826  2  36 

miscellaneous    894           377,818  23  610 

Total   '.    1.581     $1.25S.706  114        1.926 

Derailments  due  to: 

Defects  of  roadway,  etc 318  $215,421  8  405 

Defects  of  equipment 711  599.590  15  204 

Negligence,    trainmen,    signalmen,    etc...  78  54.185  1  .'>2 

Unforeseen  obstruction   of  track,  etc....  126  163,868  14  245 

Malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc 17  31,531  1  22 

Miscellaneous  causes    332  284,252  01  361 

Total    l,5Si      $1,348,847  130        1.289 

Total  collisions  and  derailments 3.163  $2,607,553  244  3,215 

Total  for  same  quarter  of  1909 2,284  1,847.202  163  2.315 

"  190S 2.632  1.977.419  114  2,455 

"1907 3.991  3.536,110  355  4,459 

Following  is  the  usual  list  of  Class  .\  train  accidents — all  in 
which  the  damage  is  reported  at  $10,000  or  over,  notable  cases 
in  which  passengers  are  killed,  and  those  doing  damage  less 
than  $10,000  and  down  to  $2,000.  wherever  the  circumstances  or 
the  cause  may  be  of  particular  interest; 

Table  No.  2a. — Cai4ses  of  42  Prominent  Tram  .Iccidents. 
(Note. — R  stands  for  rear  collision;    15.  butting  collision;    M,  miscellaneous 
collisions;     D,    derailment;    F,  pasesnger   train;    F.  freight   and   miscell- 
laneous  trains.) 

Collisions. 


1.    R. 


2.    B.     P.  &  F. 


3.     B.     F.  &  F. 


4. 

B. 

V.  &  K. 

0 

3 

5,131 

5. 

R. 

P.  &F. 

1 

16 

5,420 

6.     B.     1'.  &  P. 


7    r,    r  &  F. 


.s. 

B. 

F.  S,  F. 

' 

4 

9,500 

0 

u. 

n. 

K   &  V. 

2 

4 

10,170 

70 

III. 

u. 

V.  \  1-. 

- 

4 

10,000 

s 

II 

1.' 

It 

1     ,'4  1- 
1-    .\  I- 

3 

1 

Ui.ir.'l 
11.200 

78 
64 

Kl      K       !•  \  IV 


1  1       !'. 

r  ,s  p 

0         1 

Kl.OlO 

1..     i; 

1'  ,\  1 

11    •.'; 

1,1, ..00 

Failure  to  heed  automatic  block  sig- 
nal; also  failure  of  flagman  to  go 
baik  with  flag:  brakeman's  experi- 
ence, 4  months.      (2  drovers  kilfed.) 

Engineman  of  light  engine  forgot  pas- 
senger train,  although  despatcher 
had  had  occasion,  in  conversation 
with  him,  to  mention  this  particular 
train:  this  engineman  ran  his  engine 
into  that  of  the  opposing  train,  yet 
never  saw  it,  although  collision  oc- 
curred in  broad  daylight;  after  crash 
engineman  supposed  that  it  was  due 
to  the  explosion  of  boiler  of  his  own 
engine. 

Operator  wrote  wrong  station  name  in 
order;  2  operators  at  other  stations 
testify  that  name  was  correctly  sent 
by  despatcher,  and  that  in  repetition 
of  order  also  the  name  was  correctly 
transmitted  by  station  operator. 

Misreading  of  order  by  engineman. 
(See  note  in  text  below.) 

Passenger  tram  ran  past  autoniativ 
block  signal:  engineman  and  tircinaii 
were  working  on  injector;  engine- 
man's  experience,  41  years. 

Collision  at  meeting  point  2  a.in. ; 
westbound  train  continued  on  main 
track  contrary  to  its  meeting  order, 
which  said  it  must  enter  sidetrack; 
engineman  misread  order. 

Collision  occurred  in  yard;  passenger 
train  moving  backward,  as  is  cus- 
tomary; an  engine  without  train 
moving  in  opposite  direction  w«i 
traveling  on  wrong  track.  On  rear 
car  of  passenger  train — the  leading 
car  as  it  was  moving — a  piisscnKcr 
standing  on  car  platform  was  killed. 

Knginenmn  of  engine  without  tr.iin 
forgot  an  order.  This  engineman  de- 
camped.    The   fireman   was  killed, 

Kxtra  tiain  eastbound  encroached  on 
time  of  regular   westbound. 

Conductor  and  two  enginenien  disre 
garded  an  order  to  wait  at  B  till 
8:40  a.m.;  left  before  that  time;  did 
not  look  at  their  watches. 

Operator  neglected  to  deliver  order 
(See  note  in  text  below.) 

F.xcessive  speed  in  fog  3  o,m.:  paMc.i 
automatic  block  signal  without  Kc 
ing  it. 

Tram  slamling  at  •lation  not  proiirriv 
protected  bv  flag;  following  Irani  nr 
proached  station  not  under  proiur 
control. 

Run  paitt  station  1.500  ft,;  meeting  i" 
tier    forgotten. 

Men  in  charge  of  freight  train  waltinir 
on  aide  track  failed  to  identify  P«»«- 
ing  trains.   (See  note  in  text  below  ) 
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10,200 
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10.897 
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IJotihlr-liniilci  Imiilil  Ham  i  tiniiinii 
on  rniitinn  caril  Approached  utatioti 
nol  iindrr  proper  ciuilrol.  Ilolli  rn- 
Kliiriiit'iii  mill  coiidiicior  are  held 
blomcworthy. 

KiiKincniaii    lulled    to    nli«rrve    tiRiiBU 

f;ivcii    by     flagmnt).       I'lajiman     iicg- 
cctcd  to  utc  torpedoci.    Collinion  oc- 
curred   on  a   bridge,  cauiing    bridge 
to  fall 
Second  train  entered  yard  not  under 

proper  control. 
Condiictor   and   niKinrni.in   lioth   over- 
looked meeting  order;   both  men  ex- 
perienced.    Engineman  was  killed. 


'rrnilmcnis. 

.'i7  Derailed  at  night  at  derailing  •witch. 
The  distant  signal  approaching  this 
derail  indicated  clear  wrongly,  the 
arm  of  signal  having  been  >veiiilitcd 
by  ice  and  sleet.  The  home  signal, 
however,  was  at  stop,  and  the  en- 
gineman is  held  at  fault  for  not 
heeding  this  signal. 

55  Metal  brake-beam  of  tender  dropped 
on  track;  had  become  detached  by 
breaking  of  hanger  at  the  eye. 

30  Cowcatcher  of  engine  became  loose 
and  dropped  so  as  to  catch  in  a 
switch.  A  short  time  before  this  ac- 
cident the  cowcatcher,  having  been 
found  loose,  had  been  put  in  shape 
by  the  men  in  charge  of  the  train, 
but  they  did  not  secure  it  adequately. 
The  failure  to  discover  the  subse- 
quent loosening  was  due  principally 
to  severe  cold   weather  and  snow. 

5C  Arch-bar  of  truck  of  tender  broke. 
Speed  of  train  60  miles  an  hour;  en- 
gine and  all  cars  derailed,  yet  all  of 
personal  injuries   were  slight. 

89  Accidental  obstruction.  (See  note  in 
te.\t.) 

89a  Excessive  speed.      (See  note  in  text.) 

33  Excessive  speed  (60  miles  an  hour) 
through  crossover  track.  Engineman 
and  fireman  killed.  The  crossover 
was  suitably  signaled  with  home  and 
distant  siynil.'. 

81  Brake-beam  fell  on  track.  Wreck 
partly  destroyed  by  fire  from  stoves 
used  in  freight  cars  to  keep  merchan- 
dise from  freezing. 

58  Derailing  switch  approached  at  excess- 

ive speed.     (See  note  in  text.) 

59  Snowdrift. 

35  Excessive  speed.  Engineman  and  fire- 
man killed.  Conductor  and  engine- 
man  were  men  of  15  years'  experi- 
ence. 

(See   note   in   text.) 


Broken    wheel. 
Broken  flange. 
Broken  wheel; 
Itrokcn   rail. 
Driving-wheel 


chill  crack  in  tread. 
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-  1.     D. 
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D. 


brake  rigging  caught 
on  stiffener  rail  at  entrance  to  side 
track. 
0  12,000  86  Failure  of  bridge.  The  bridge  in 
question  was  known  to  have  been 
weakened  by  a  flood  and  orders  had 
been  issued  forbidding  its  use  by  en- 
gines of  a  certain  weight.  Disobe- 
dience of  this  order  is  given  as  the 
cause  of  the  accident. 

Unknown.      (See   note   in   text.) 

Runaway  train  on  3  per  cent,  de- 
scending grade;  supposed  bad  man- 
agement of  air  brakes.  Fireman 
killed;  engineman  badly  injured. 

Undiscovered. 

Broken  rail.  Wreck  partly  destroyed 
by  file  from  stove  and  by  explosion 
of  1  car  of  powder  and  2  cars  of  oil. 

Kock   slide. 


51     44        12,558 
3        2        13,000 


0        14,422 
0        15,260 


1     51        31,523     87 


Total 71  145  $221,477 

Grand  total..  101   294  $447,381 

The  worst  railway  accident  in  the  present  record  is  classed 
as  neither  a  collision  nor  a  derailment.  A  passenger  train  and 
a  mail  train  halted  at  a  station  because  of  snow  blockades  along 
the  line,  were  swept  down  the  side  of  a  mountain  by  an  avalanche, 
and  90  persons  were  killed  and  16  injured.  These  casualties 
are  classified  as  follows:  Passengers,  killed  51,  injured  7;  mail 
clerks  and  persons  carried  on  contract,  killed  13,  injured  2; 
trainmen,   killed   22,   injured   6;   other   employees,   killed   4;    in- 


jured I  Thi*  dinniilcr  occurred  in  the  mate  of  Wa»hingion  on 
March  I,  ut  a  point  where  no  ncrious  gnownlidcs  had  occurred 
before  »incc  the  »cttlcment  of  that. region. 

.Xiioihcr  disaster,  bclon«inK  in  the  »amc  class  with  this,  but 
wiihoiit  loss  of  life,  occurred  in  Nevada,  January  1,  when  a 
frcJKhi  train  of  36  cars,  having  been  stopped  because  of  wash- 
<>ut<»  on  the  track  ahead  of  it,  wag  swept  away  by  a  great  flood. 
This  train  hati  been  proceeding  slowly,  all  bridges  being  ex- 
amined l>cforc  cro.ssing,  <>ii  account  of  high  water,  when  a  wash- 
otit  w;i.s  cnioiinlcred.  The  train  was  stopped  anrl  the  conrluctor 
went  ahead  afoot  to  the  next  telegraph  station  to  report.  While 
the  train  was  standing  a  flood  arose,  the  force  of  which  wa.« 
sufficient  to  turn  the  engine  over  on  its  side  and  to  wash  28 
loaded  and  2  empty  cars  down  the  stream. 

The  most  disastrous  derailment  in  the  quarter  under  review 
was  that  entered  in  the  table  as  No.  18,  in  which  45  passengers, 
')  trainmen  and  1  other  employee  were  killed,  and  .3.3  passengers 
and  .3  employees  were  injured.  It  is  reported  by  the  railway 
company  as  having  been  due  to  some  cause  not  discovered.  Two- 
trains,  Nos.  19  and  21,  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
were  being  run  over  the  Chicago  Great  Western  because  of  a 
blockade  on  the  Kock  Island  road.  The  combined  train  con- 
sisted of  2  engines  and  10  cars,  the  engines  moving  tender  first. 
The  derailment  occurred  between  Green  Mountain  and  Glad- 
brook,  Iowa,  March  21.  It  happened  in  a  cut  where  the  ground 
at  the  side  of  the  track  was  soft,  so  that  the  tender  of  the  lead- 
ing engine,  when  it  jumped  the  rails,  was  embedded  in  the  earth 
so  as  to  make  an  almost  impassable  obstacle,  against  which  the 
rest  of  the  train  was  forced  with  undiminished  momentum,  the 
engineman  having  had  no  time  to  apply  the  brakes. 

The  trains  in  question  were  run  over  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western from  Cedar  Rapids  to  Marshalltown,  and  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at  Marshalltown.  Being 
headed  west,  it  was  necessary  to  detach  the  engine  from  the 
west  end  of  the  train  and  attach  them  to  the  east  end  to  proceed 
eastward  over  the  Chicago  Great  Western.  The  man  assigned 
by  the  Chicago  Great  Western  as  pilot  called  upon  the  despatcher 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  orders.  The  Chicago  Great  Western 
had  no  table  upon  which  to  turn  the  engines  at  Marshalltown, 
but  had  a  Y  there.  The  pilot,  however,  reported  to  the  des- 
patcher that  he  did  not  believe  he  could  turn  the  engines  on 
this  Y  because,  as  he  believed,  the  curvature  was  too  sharp. 
After  some  minor  conversation  the  despatcher  told  him  that  if 
he  could  not  turn  the  engines  to  move  them  backward.  They 
were  switched  around  the  train  and  started  for  Waterloo,  run- 
ning tender  first.  Between  Green  Mountain  and  Gladbrook, 
while  running  at  a  speed  of  probably  22  miles  an  hour — wit- 
nesses varying  in  their  statements,  giving  the  speed  from  20  to 
25  miles — the  leading  engine,  without  warning,  left  the  track 
in  a  cut  and  plunged  into  the  bank,  being  followed  by  the  second 
engine.  The  engines  were  both  in  first-class  condition,  having 
been  duly  inspected  before  leaving  Cedar  Rapids,  and  the  cars 
were  all  in  good  condition. 

It  appears  that  in  this  cut  the  track  (roadbed)  was  somewhat 
soft  and  spongy,  and  it  may  have  been  this  condition  of  the  track 
that  caused  the  tender  of  the  leading  engine  to  run  off.  Next  to 
the  engines  was  a  Pullman  sleeping  car  and  next  to  this  two 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  day  coaches.  Following  these 
was  the  baggage  car  and  then  the  cars  from  train  No.  19— bag- 
gage car.  mail  car,  coaches  and  sleepers.  The  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  car  next  to  the  Pullman  car  was  completely  tele- 
scoped and  the  one  next  to  this  was  telescoped  about  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  its  length.  In  these  cars  occurred  all  the  loss 
of  life,  except  two  passengers  who  were  in  the  sleeper,  one  end 
of  which  was  badly  damaged.  Outside  of  these  cars  there  was 
no  loss  of  life  and  but  little  injury,  except  to  the  men  on  the 
engines.  Both  firemen,  one  engineer  and  the  pilot  were  killed 
or  died  from  injuries. 

The  conductors  and  enginemen  of  the  Rock  Island  trains 
were  employees  of  long  experience.  The  pilot  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  was  a  freight  conductor  of  that  road.     He  had 
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been  in  the  train  service  of  the  road  about  eight  years  and  a 
conductor  six  months. 

As  before  stated,  the  railway  company  reports  the  cause  of 
this  derailment  as  not  ascertained.  The  case  was  investigated 
by  the  board  of  railway  commissioners  of  Iowa,  and  in  a  report 
issued  by  that  board  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  "though  the 
cause  of  the  wreck  can  never  be  known  with  absolute  certainty, 
it  is  indisputable  that  the  track  *  *  *  was  in  a  dangerous 
condition.  It  lay  upon  a  bed  of  clay  which  w-as  wet  and  springy 
on  account  of  improper  drainage.  *  *  *  jf  there  be  a  primary 
cause  of  this  wreck,  in  our  judgment  it  was  the  soft  track 
resulting  from  the  season  and  lack  of  proper  drainage."  The 
commissioners  believe  that  engines  should  be  run  backward  only 
in  the  rarest  cases  of  absolute  necessity  and  "then  at  a  much 
lower  rate  of  speed  than  25  miles  an  hour."  They  say  also 
that  if  the  two  day  coaches  (next  behind  the  Pullman  car)  had 
been  in  the  rear  of  the  train  there  would  have  been  no  such 
appalling  loss  of  life.  "When  trains  are  made  up  the  lighter 
cars  should  be  in  the  rear." 

The  accident  reported  as  derailment  Xo.  6  was  the  derailment 
of  an  engine  running  without  train,  and  both  engineman  and 
fireman  were  killed,  so  that  the  evidence  as  to  the  cause  is 
wholly  circumstantial.  The  superintendent  concludes  that  the 
engine  was  running  at  a  dangerous  speed,  but  there  was  no 
reason  for  special  haste  and  no  conjecture  is  offered  as  to  why 
the  engineman  was  running  at  an  unsafe  rate.  This  engine  was 
ditched,  but  its  tender  remained  standing  on  the  roadbed,  and  it 
was  the  cause  of  the  derailment  of  a  following  train  (No.  5  in 
the  table).  The  engineman  of  the  following  train  is  not  held 
at  fault,  as  the  road  at  the  point  of  derailment  is  on  a  sharp 
curve,  and  it  was  imposible  for  him  to  see  more  than  a  short 
distance  ahead.  The  track  at  this  point  is  equipped  with  track- 
circuit  automatic  block  signals,  but  the  derailed  tender  was 
wholly  off  th^  rails,  and,  as  the  track  had  not  been  broken  by  the 
first  derailment,  the  automatic  signal  continued  to  indicate  safety. 
The  freight  train  had  been  following  the  light  engine  at  an 
interval  of  about  twenty  minutes. 

Derailment  No.  12  was  due  to  a  fault  in  a  wheel  of  the  tender 
of  the  leading  engine  of  a  double-header  freight  train,  and  the 
damage  as  reported  ($10,0j4»  includes  $I0,00o  as  the  estimated 
damage  to  the  rails  in  the  track  by  the  founding  of  the  broken 
wlicel  before  the  train  was  brought  to  a  stop.  The  train  was 
running  about  20  miles  an  hour  when  a  piece  was  broken  out  of 
the  tread  of  the  wheel,  leaving  a  flat  spot,  so  that  it  pounded 
and  marked  the  rails  at  every  revolution,  and  these  violent 
shocks  were  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  cause  the  rails  to  crack ; 
and  about  800  tons  of  rails  were  used  to  replace  those  which 
were  found  broken  or  defective,  the  train  having  run  a  con- 
siderable distance  before  the  tender  jumped  the  track.  The 
damage  to  the  engine  and  to  the  track  at  the  point  of  derail- 
ment was  slight.  The  engineman  is  held  at  fault  for  the  damage, 
because  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  noisy  pounding  of 
the  wheel  in  ample  time  to  prevent  damage,  %ut  he  continued 
with  unabated  speed.  This  was  a  cast-iron  wheel,  :$•'?  in.  in  diam- 
eter, made  June  20.  IHOC  The  estimated  weight  of  the  tender 
resting  on  the  truck  in  which  this  wheel  broke  was  30  tons. 

Derailment  -Vo.  0,  in  which  an  castbf)und  freight  ran  off  a 
derailing  switch  at  considerable  speed  and  fouled  the  track  of  an- 
other railway  company,  is  reported  as  due  wholly  or  mainly  to 
the  mistake  of  an  engineman  concerning  a  red  light.  The  derail- 
ment occurred  about  ■">  a.m.,  when  there  was  a  dense  fog,  and 
the  engineman  failed  to  st<ip  the  train  before  passing  the  signal 
which  guarded  the  approach  to  the  crossing  of  the  other  road, 
because,  on  sighting  the  red  light  of  the  stop  signal,  he  assumed 
that  the  light  was  one  used  by  an  electric  railway  company  at  a 
point  about  one  mile  back.  The  engineman  had  passed  the  electric 
crossing  without  being  aware  of  it,  the  light  at  that  point  being 
at  that  time  extinguished.  This  light  of  the  electric  road  is 
used  by  the  men  in  charge  of  cars  on  that  road  when  such  cars 
have  to  cross  the  track  of  the  steam  railway.  Since  this  acci- 
dent this  light  has  been  made  white  instead  of  red.  The  engine- 
man  who  thus  mistook  the  location  of  signals  bad   not   worked 


long  on  this  line.  He  had  made  six  round  trips  over  the  line 
between  December  14  and  the  date  of  the  accident  (February 
22),  five  of  them  being  made  eastward  at  night.  He  had  also 
worked  on  a  yard  engine  in  this  region  for  eleven  days  in  1907. 

Collision  No.  4,  between  a  westbound  freight  train  and  an  east- 
bound  passenger  train,  occurred  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  was  due  to  the  mistake  of  the  engineman  of  the  freight  in 
reading  an  order  and  to  the  neglect  of  the  conductor  of  the 
freight.  The  order,  which  was  on  Form  19,  stated  that  the  pas- 
senger train  would  wait  at  Y  until  4:35  a.m.  for  the  freight,  but 
the  freight  engineman,  in  some  way  unexplained,  got  the  impres- 
sion that  the  passenger  train  would  wait  at  Z,  which  was  6  miles 
farther  on.  The  order  had  been  delivered  to  the  freight  train 
(one  copy  to  the  engineman  and  one  to  the  conductor)  at  L,  while 
the  train  passed  without  stopping,  so  that  the  conductor  and 
the  engineman  had  not  read  it  in  each  other's  presence.  The 
engineman  had  neglected  to  show  the  order  to  the  fireman,  as  the 
rule  requires.  The  conductor  was  asleep  when  the  train  ap- 
proached and  passed  Y,  and  therefore  took  no  measures  to  bring 
the  train  to  a  stop;  and  he  had  neglected  to  show  the  order  to 
the  rear  brakeman.  as  the  rule  requires. 

Collision  No.  11,  between  a  northbound  and  a  southbound 
freight  train,  was  due  to  the  failure  of  a  station  telegrapher  to 
deliver  a  meeting  order.  The  northbound  train  was  running 
from  A  to  B,  C.  D,  etc.,  and  the  meeting  point  was  to  be  at  C. 
The  order  for  the  northbound  train  was  sent  to  the  telegrapher 
at  C,  but  in  some  manner  he  allowed  it  to  be  hidden  from  view 
by  other  papers  on  his  desk,  and  he  gave  the  train  a  signal  that 
he  had  no  orders  for  it.  The  report  says  that  the  despatcher  is 
censured  because  he  might  just  as  well  have  sent  the  order  to  B 
or  to  A.  Where  a  meeting  order  is  so  sent  that  it  must  be  de- 
livered to  one  or  both  of  the  trains  at  the  station  which  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting,  the  rule  requires  special  precautions. 
The  telegrapher  must  display  a  red  flag  (or  light)  in  addition  to 
the  regular  train-order  signal,  and  he  must  put  torpedoes  on  the 
track.  In  this  case  these  precautions  were  not  taken,  and  the 
despatcher  is  censured  for  not  having  required  the  operator  to 
take  them.  The  operator  is  held  at  fault  for  this  and  also  for 
not  keeping  the  order  properly  before  him,  and  for  failing  to  use 
a  special  lock  on  the  train-order  lever  in  his  office,  as  is  required 
of  operators  when  they  have  an  order  for  an  approaching  train. 
Both  despatcher  and  operator  have  had  several  years'  experience 
and  had  been  on  duty  only  a  few  hours. 

Collision  No.  15  was  due  to  the  failure  of  men  in  charge  of  a 
northbound  freight  train,  while  standing  on  a  side  track,  to 
identify  southbound  passenger  trains.  The  freight  arrived  at  P 
about  4  a.m.  to  wait  for  three  southbound  passenger  trains.  The 
first  of  these  passenger  trains  was  behind  time  and  the  second 
aiul  third  ])receded  it.  The  freight  started  north  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  third  passenger  train,  the  train  which 
should  have  been  first  being  still  due.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
investigating  officers  that  all  of  the  men  on  the  freight  train  had 
been  asleep  while  waiting  on  the  side  track  (their  train  having 
been  held  there  about  two  hours'),  and  that  they  assumed  that  .ill 
three  of  the  passenger  trains  had  passed.  It  was  this  late  pas- 
senger train  with  which  the  freight  a  few  minutes  after  leaving 
P  collided.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  freight  declare  that  they 
had  not  been  asleep.  They  had  been  on  duty  11  hours  and  19 
minutes  and  off  duty  before  beginning  that  tour  29  hours  and  30 
minutes. 

ELECTKIC    K.MLW.WS. 

On  electric  railways  there  were  reported  35  collisions  and  17 
derailments,  in  which  the  total  damage  to  rolling  stock  and  road- 
way was  $.'17,087.  In  train  accidents  two  passengers  and  three 
employees  were  killed,  and  319  passengers  and  34  employees  in- 
jured. .Accidents  of  other  kinds  bring  the  total  c.isuallics  up  to 
19  persoii>  killed  and  <iii9  injured. 


The  time  of  the  through  trains  between  Moscow  and  Vladi- 
vostok, over  the  Siberian  Railway,  has  been  reduced  24  hours. 
Passengers  leaving  London  on  Monday  may  now  reach  Yoko- 
liaina  in   II  (la\s  .-nd  Siiaughai  in  lt">. 


\l(;l  M   IJ.  nud. 
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TIE     PLATING     DEVICE. 

We  .m-  mdcliicil  in  !•.  M.  Cindiain,  ilivisicin  cnKiiiri-r  of  tin- 
liim.s>U.iiii.i  l.iiirs  West  at  Inrt  \\  ayiu-.  Iiul.,  for  the  follow 
UK  description  of  a  device  for  applyiiiK  tic  plates  lirforc  the 
11.-.  .ire  put  in  track.      The  forKeil  tenii)latc.  nhown  licrewilh,  is 


-n:^^ 


-^^ 


Elevation  of  Template  for  Seating  Tie   Plates. 

desiKUed  to  lit  acciiralily  the  top  of  the  tie  plate,  and  especially 
the  shoulder.  I'.y  nieanh  of  a  wooden  maul  wciKliiiiK  I!'  Ih.s., 
cNclusive  of  haiulle,  lioth  plates  are  driven  into  the  tie  In  this 
way  the  plates  are  fully  seated  to  precise  ga^e  without  heconi- 
ing  twisted,  as  is  often  the  case  when  seated  by  trains. 


SANTA    FE    RAIL    SHIMS. 


.•\  new  rail  shim  has  been  developed  by  G.  K.  Aycr,  superin- 
tendent of  the  .Middle  <li\ision  of  the  .Atchison.  Topeka  &  .Santa 
I'e.  '1  hi.'^  shim  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It 
is  made  of  spring  steel  in  such  shape  that  after  the  splice  has 
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Rail    Expansion   Shim. 

11  fully  bolted,  a  slij;ht  blow  on  the  end  of  the  device  loosens 
tile  wedge  from  the  joint.  The  shim  is  made  in  several  sizes 
varying  in  thickness  from  Ve  in.  to  >4  in.  When  laying  rail 
the  ease  with  which  this  shim  is  removed  from  the  joint,  es- 
pecially in  hot  weather,  should  show  marked  superiority  over 
the  shim  in  ordinary  use. 


INTERNATIONAL    RAILWAY    CONGRESS, 


.SWlTrHES     AND     SIGN.ALS. 

•Attention  has  been  directed  in  previous  issues  to  some  of  the 

main  subjects  which  came  up   for  discussion  at  the   Berne  con- 

l?ress.     Several  well-known  authorities  contributed  to  the  group 

''f  reports  dealing   w  th    the  operation   of   switches   and   signals, 

including  L.  Wcissenbruch,  secretary  of  the  permanent  associa- 

ion  of   the  congress;    L.    H.    N.    Dufour,  E.    C.    Carter,   chief 

i-ngineer    of    the    Chicago    &     Xorth-Western,    and    Professor 

Hbricht.     The  latter's  was  a  very  comprehensive  report  dealing 

h  signaling  practice  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Denmark, 

many,  Sweden,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and  other  coun- 

^.    The  reporter,  who  sent  out  a  comprehensive  list  of  ques- 

s  to  the  various  managements,  in  a  summary  of  conclusions 

I  that  the  newxr  developments   in   the  methods   of  operating 

tches  from  a  distance  had  extended  more  particularly  in  the 

>-tion    of    double    wire    transmissions,    and    had    resulted    in 

lanccs  giving  resnlts  which  were  satisfactory  from  the  poin' 

;  view  of  safety.    The  operation  of  switches  by  means  of  rod 


trkniiiiiMinn*  wa»  preferred  to  a  <iinallrr  extent,  and  Kuch  trans- 
inimiioiiii  were  Iv.it  liable  tu  fracture,  the  main  disadvantage  being 
that  such  iruclurc  was  not  controlled  automatically  as  easily  as 
ill  lliv  caxc  of  double  wire  traii.sims.iion.  Double  wire  transmis- 
Moiis  were  iiitcd  exclusively  fur  the  operation  of  signals  at  a 
diKtaiice.  Ill  all  the  countries  reported  on  it  was  recogni/cd  that 
ihc  fraclure  of  the  signal  wire  transmission  should  result  in  the 
Nignal  being  placed  at  danKcr.  Klectric  signal  arm  interlocking 
had  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  case  of  mechanical  instal- 
l.'itioiis.  Dealing  with  power  operation,  Dr.  Ulbricht  found  that 
only  electricity  and  compressed  air  with  electrical  control  had 
given  promising  results  as  sources  of  power  for  the  operation  of 
i,'irgc.inst.'illalions.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  up  to  the  present 
lime  the  number  of  failures  was  greater  in  the  case  of  power- 
operated  installations  than  in  that  of  hand-operated  installations. 
Aga  nst  this  had  to  be  set  the  fact  that  with  power  installations 
a  large  amount  of  traffic  could  be  dealt  with  more  quickly  than 
with  haiKl  installations,  and  their  further  extension  was  con- 
templated by  those  managements  who  had  tried  them  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Dufour,  engineer  to  the  company  for  work- 
ing the  Xetherlands  State  Railv^-ays,  dealt  exclusively  w  th  prac- 
tice in  Holland.  The  safety  appliances  in  the  Netherlands  re- 
semble in  many  respects  the  types  of  appliances  in  use  in  Ger- 
many an. I  Austria.  The  Holland  Railway  Company,  by  adopting 
candelabra  semaphores  in  several  stations,  had  attempted  to  in- 
dicate the  route  to  be  taken.  With  regard  to  power  installations, 
.Mr.  Dufour  said  that  the  Stahmcr  electro-pneumatic  appliances 
had  not  shown  the  disadvantages  often  attributed  to  them.  The 
cost  of  such  installations  and  of  electric  plant  was  generally 
higher  than  that  of  the  double-wire  mechanical  plant,  and  the 
electro-pneumatic  system  was  for  a  small  number  of  levers  more 
cosily  to  iiistal  that  the  all-electric. 

.Mr.  Carter  dcait  very  briefly  with  the  position  in  the  United 
States,  the  main  points  brought  out  being  that  the  application  of 
power  interlocking  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  the  electro- 
pneumatic  and  all-electric  systems  as  in  other  countries  were 
beginning  to  supersede  all  other  forms  of  power  interlocking. 

INFLUENCE    OF     WATERWAYS     ON     RAILWAYS. 

This  was  the  subject  of  several  reports.  G.  R.  Jebb.  who  is 
associated  with  the  Birmingham  Canal  Navigations  and  the  Shrop- 
shire Union  Railway  &  Canal  Company,  reported  for  Great 
Britain.  He  showed  that  the  canal  mileage  in  that  country  is 
4.7fi3,  and  the  chief  centers  of  competition  with  raihvays  were 
the  Midland  counties  and  for  traffic  between  London,  Liverpool, 
Leeds.  Bristol  and  Goole.  He  agreed  that  railway  companies  had 
their  rates  influenced  by  waterways  competition,  but  apparently 
the  relations  of  railways  and  waterways  remain  more  or  less 
unchanged.  Reference  was  naturally  made  by  Mr.  Jebb  to  the 
suggestion  to  put  forward  to  construct  four  new  main  canal 
routes  from  the  Midlands  to  the  rvers  Severn,  Thames,  Mersey 
and  Number.  Mr.  Jebb  apparently  regards  this  as  a  Utopian 
scheme,  and  he  expre.  sed  the  opinion  that  no  fair  return  could 
be  expected  on  the  large  capital  outlay  involved.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  biggest  load  which  would  be  carried  on  the  bulk 
of  the  English  canals  was  2-5  tons.  Continental  waterways  were 
d  .scussed  in  a  voluminous  report  by  Messrs.  Colson  &  Marlio, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  for  those  int-rested  to  compare  this 
very  complete  report  with  that  of  ^^r.  Jebb,  and  note  the  much 
more  important  part  plaved  by  waterways  on  the  Continent. 

In  America  apparently  waterways  frafFc  is  declining  to  zero, 
canals  which  originally  cost  more  than  ^^'O.ono.Onn  having  been 
nbandnred.  Even  the  Erie  canal,  on  which  it  was  proposed 
to  spend  a  lar.tre  sum,  bad  practically  no  effect  on  rates.  Condi- 
tions were  somewhat  different  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the 
routes  were  longer,  but  as  indicating  the  supersession  of  canals 
and  waterwavs  by  railways  it  was  nointed  out  that  only  ^  per 
cent,  of  fb'"  T^ikes  traffic  was  c?rr=ed  to  its  destination  bv  water 
after  re.iching  a  point  where  rail  facilities  were  provided  Will- 
iam E.  Hoyt,  who  made  the  report,  added  some  fitjurej  wh-ch 
r>.irtlv  explain  the  reason  whv  the  <'reat  waterways  of  the  LTnited 
States  havp  hecom"  almost  silent  bicrhwavc  Mr  Hovt  made  an 
interesting  comparison   of  European    freight   rates  on   railways 
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paralleling  water  routes  in  comparison  with  those  on  roads  in 
rhe  Un.ted  States  which  were  working  under  similar  conditions. 
It  was  shown  that  not  only  were  these  rates  lower  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  railway  rates  in  the  United  States  compared 
\ery  favorably  with  European  rates  for  water-borne  traffic. 
After  niaknig  allowance  for  the  fact  that  waterways  were  gen- 
erally longer  than  competing  railways,  it  was  shown  that  while 
the  United  States  average  rail  rate  was  7.54  mills  per  ton-mile, 
ilie  average  water  rate  in  Germany  was  about  tj.5  mills,  and  in 
France  and  Belgium  8  mills.     These  are  significant  figures. 

ELECTRIC    TRACTION. 

Dr.  W.  Wyssling  reported  on  this  subject  for  Switzerland,  for 
Great  Britain  and  for  several  other  countries.  His  report  was 
mainly  concerned  with  the  Swiss  electrically-operated  l.nes,  some 
of  which  were  described  in  detail.  Reference  was  also  made  to 
the  rxperimental  work  being  carried  out  in  view  of  the  contem- 
plated conversion  of  some  of  the  international  lines  to  electric 
traction.  It  would  seem  to  be  probable  that  in  future  installa- 
tions the  single-phase  system  would  be  adopted. 

\  report  by  Dr.  Arthur  Hruschka  dealt  with  the  position  in 
.\ustria  and  Hungary.  At  the  end  of  1909,  the  only  electric 
railway's  in  operation  in  these  countries  were  secondary  local  rail- 
ways, but  two  sections  of  standard  gage  railways,  with  a  total 
length  of  87  miles,  have  now  been  converted.  Two  of  the  exist- 
ing lines  were  operated  on  the  single-phase  system  at  2,500  and 
.").")0  volts,  respectively,  while  the  others  were  worked  with  con- 
tinuous current. 

Some  details  were  given  of  the  work  of  the  special  department 
of  the  Austrian  State  iRailways  formed  to  study  the  technical  and 
economic  aspects  of  electric  traction  on  a  network  of  2,607  miles 
within  the  range  of  the  available  water  powers.  The  total  energy 
required  had  been  calculated  and  it  was  now  possible  to  indicate 
which  of  the  large  sources  of  water  power  would  be  required  in 
future  for  railway  purposes  and  which  could  be  left  absolutely 
for  industrial  purposes.  Plans  were  now  being  prepared  for 
lines  aggregating  621  miles  and  for  spec'al  reasons  it  was  proba- 
ble that  the  first  lines  to  be  converted  would  be  the  Trieste- 
Opcina  line  and  the  Arlberg  Railway,  .^n  investigation  has 
also  been  put  in  hand  by  the  Hungarian  State  Railway  and  the 
Southern  company,  and  the  latter  was  contemplating  the  early 
conversion  of  a  long  main  line  in  a  mountainous  district.  There 
seemed  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  .Austrian  railway  authori- 
ties would  probably  decide  in  favor  of  sinclc-phase  current  at 
10,000  volts  line  pressure  at  !•')  to  16  cycles  per  second,  this 
choice  being  governed  by  considerations  of  simple  overhead  con- 
struction, elastic  speed  regulation  and  low  installation  costs 

George  Gibh  presented  a  report  on  the  position  in  .America 
with  regard  to  electric  traction,  but  he  confined  his  statements 
to  American  practice  in  electric  traction  under  steam  railway 
conditions.  In  a  brief  historical  survey  he  reminded  the  con- 
gress that  the  first  example  of  electric  traction  for  main  line 
express  service  was  the  Camden  to  .Atlantic  City  line,  converted 
in  lOOfi.  while  the  first  heavy  trunk  line  terminal  electric  operation 
for  all  passenger  trains  was  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
R'ver,  wbii-h  is  to  he  extended  to  electric  haulage  of  all  trains 
within  a  J^O-milc  /one.  Electric  traction  for  cross  cnimtrv  freight 
baiilnge  wns  inaugurated  in  1907  on  the  Spokane  &  Inland  In 
1908  the  Grand  Trunk's  tunnel  line  under  the  Detroit  river  was 
converted,  while  the  main  line  Iraflfic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road into  New  York  Citv  under  the  Hudson  and  the  Fast  Rivers 
was  about  to  be  handled  electrically.  It  would  thus  be  evident 
that  in  the  United  States  the  new  method  of  fraction  had  been 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  conditions  met  with  on  steam  rail- 
ways. It  was  impossible  to  make  avy  general  statement  as  to 
fit  it  cost  of  electrification  whirh  could  safelv  be  applied  to  indi- 
vidual cases,  but  generally  speaking  the  cost  of  converting  a 
s'ram  road  wa^  vrrv  hieh  under  American  conditions.  He  "as 
able  to  submit  figures  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  operation.  The 
Long  Island,  in  190S.  nper.nted  its  electric  milea';e  at  a  cost  of 
19.80  cents  per  car-mile,  while  the  steam  car-mileaee  cost  27.9.^ 
cents  Of  (he  total  cost  per  car-mile,  one-third  was  the  cost  of 
supplying  power  to  the  car,  including  maintenance,  and  of  this 
third  about  one  half  was  the  cost  of  the  power  alone.     As,  how- 


ever, the  low  conditions  of  the  power-houses  were  not  favorable, 
the  item  for  cost  of  power  should  decrease  a.s  the  magnitude  of 
the  operation  was  extended.  In  general,  electric  traction  methods 
in  America  tended  to  the  use  of  multiple-unit  trains  for  all 
short  runs  and  local  services.  Electric  locomotives  were  em- 
ployed only  where  necessary,  that  was  for  long  express  runs 
outside  the  electric  zone,  for  special  freight  service,  and  for 
terminal  switching.  The  high  acceleration  possible  by  electrical 
operation  on  the  multiple-unit  system  was  a  consideration  of  im- 
portance to  a  railway  in  holding  a  large  class  of  traffic  and  in 
fostering  :ts  growth.  Electric  locomotives  for  heavy  service 
were  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  much  remained  to  be 
done  towards  perfecting  their  design.  As  at  present  designed, 
electric  locomotives  of  a  given  total  weight  and  individual  wheel 
weight  were  more  destructive  to  track  than  the  same  weight 
distributed  as  in  steam  locomotives.  Experiments  carried  out  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  showed  the  desirability  of  imitating 
the  wheel  arrangements  of  the  steam  locomotive.  Attention  was 
now  being  paid  to  the  advantage  of  the  single-phase  system,  and 
he  believed  that  the  total  operating  cost  figure  would,  as  ex- 
perience accumulated,  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  that  system 
owing  to  its  higher  average  efficiency  and  the  lower  operating 
cost  of  sub-stations. 

The  discussion  whch  followed  the  presentation  of  these  re- 
ports showed  that  there  were  still  differences  of  opinion,  one 
speaker  claiming  that  continuous-current  working  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  dense  traflfic  conditions,  while  more  than  one  authority 
deprecated  the  promulgation  by  the  congress  of  an  opinion  as 
to  the  superiority  of  any  particular  system.  It  was  urged  that  it 
was  far  too  early  a  date  in  the  history  of  electric  traction  to 
arrive  at  any  sweeping  conclusion  of  that  kind. 

BRIDGE     RECONSTRUCTION. 

On  the  subject  of  bridge  reconstruction  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  various  reporters  were  fairly  unanimous,  and  they  were 
admirably  sunuricd  up  in  the  report  of  Eugene  Randich,  engineer 
of  the  maintenance  department  of  the  Italian  State  Railways. 
This  authority  expressed  the  opinion  that  one  could  not  consider 
the  strengthening  of  railway  bridges  advantageous  from  the 
economic  point  of  view  unless  the  estimate  for  the  work  was 
appreciably  lower  than  the  cost  of  a  new  bridge  put  in  place, 
and  when  there  was  likely  to  be  a  reduction  rather  than  an  :n- 
crease  in  the  co.-t  of  maintenance.  In  view  of  the  advantages 
presented  by  masonry  and  concrete  structures  an<l  the  successful 
applications  which  had  been  made  of  these  materials  even  in  the 
case  of  bridges  of  fairly  large  span,  it  was  advisable  to  extend 
their  use.  The  use  of  ingot  iron  m  the  strengthening  of  wrought- 
iron  bridges  was  of  current  practice.  The  experience  gained 
bad  shown  that  the  use  of  wrought  iron  and  mild  steel  for 
strengthening  purposes  gave  satisfactory  results.  Several  of  the 
reporters  drew  attention  to  the  advisability  of  taking  sufficiently 
into  consideration  the  future  mcreasc  in  rolling  loads.  The  aver- 
age cost  per  ton  of  strengthening  works  was  estimated  by  J. 
Schroeder  von  der  Kolk,  the  reporter  for  Spain  and  Portugal, 
at  Iw  ce  the  ordinary  cost  of  new  bridges. 

OTHER    RETORTS. 

The  reports  abstracted  in  this  and  previous  issues  of  the 
Raihvay  Age  Cacctic  are  those  which  received  particular  alten 
tion  at  the  congress.  The  other  subjects  include:  large  station.'*, 
road  motors,  rail  motors,  two  reports  on  steam  locomotives  for 
very  high  speeds,  reports  on  light  railways,  rolling  stock  for 
narrow-gage  railways,  transshipment,  passenger  tickets,  and  one 
or  two  other  subjects. 


DOUBLE    TRACK    RAILWAYS    IN    MICHIGAN. 


The  railwa>s  in  the  lower  peninsula  in  Michigan  on  which 
there  are  two  or  more  main  tracks  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying map.  (In  the  Michigan  t'eutral  there  is  otic  short 
stretch   of    four-track   line. 

The  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  will  be  shown  in  coiuiection 
with    the    lu.ip   of    Wisconsin. 

The   luunber  of  tracks   is  iiulicated   m  the  map  by  the  thick 
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ness  of  the  lines  in  the  drawing.     The  termini  of  the  sections 
having   more   than   one   main   track   are  as    follows : 

No.       Approx. 
tracks.       miles. 

MICHIGAN. 

Dulutli,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic. 

.Marquette  to   Ishpeming    2  10 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana. 

Harbor  Springs  to  Ke-go-mic 2  i 

Grand   Trunk. 

Port  Huron  to  Chicago,  111 2  S30 

Wabash. 

Detroit  to  Oakwood   2  6 

Michigan  Central. 

Detroit  to  West  Detroit   4  3 

West  Detroit  to  Michigan  City,  Ind 2  125 

Bay  City  Junction  to  North  Detroit 2 

\V  est  Detroit  to  Kiver  Rouge   2  3 

Lansing  to  North  Lansing   2  2 

.•\l    West   Bay    City    2  a 

MIKADO      LOCOMOTIVE       FOR      THE      ATLANTA,       BIR- 
MINGHAM   &  ATLANTIC. 

Two  heavy  Mikado  (2-8-2)  locomotives  have  recently  been 
built  for  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  by  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works.  They  have  a  total  weight  of  260.000  lbs., 
of  which  200,000  lbs.  is  on  the  driving  wheels,  and,  with  cylinders 
2o  in.  diameter  and  32  in.  stroke  exert  a  tractive  effort  of  50.800 
lbs. 

.\  conspicuous  feature  is  the  large  boiler  capacity  provided, 
and  the  moderate  pressure  carried.     The  safety  valves  are  set 


back  head  slopes  forward,  while  the  throat  is  vertical.  .\  total 
of  37(3  "Breakless"  stays  are  placed  in  the  breakage  zones  in 
the  sides,  throat  and  back,  while  the  front  end  of  the  crown 
is  supported  on  two  X  l^ars  hung  on  expansion  links.  The 
longitudinal  barrel  seains  are  butt-jointed  and  welded  at  the 
ends.  The  ash  pan  has  double  hoppers  with  sliding  bottoms. 
1  he  front  end  is  arranged  with  a  high  single  nozzle  and  adjust- 
able petticoat  pipe.  The  diaphragm  plate  is  of  cast  iron,  18  in. 
in  diameter. 

The  steam  distribution  is  controlled  by  balanced  slide  valves 
operated  by  Baker-Pilliod  gear.  The  steam  chest  centers  are 
placed  3  in.  outside  the  cylinder  centers,  this  plan  making  pos- 
sible a  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  motion  work.  The 
\arious  parts  of  the  gear  are  supported  by  a  cast  steel  cradle 
1- laced  outside  the  second  pair  of  drivers.  The  valves  are  set 
with  a  maximum  travel  of  5%  in.  and  a  constant  lead  of  %  in. 
The  outside  lap  is  1%  in.  and  the  inside  lap  zero. 

The  main  frames  are  of  cast  steel,  and  are  5  in.  wide  nar- 
rowed to  4  in.  back  of  the  rear  driving  pedestals.  Each  frame 
is  in  one  piece,  except  for  the  double  front  rails,  which  are  iron 
forgings.  The  equalization  system  divides  between  the  second 
and  third  pairs  of  driving  wheels;  the  front  truck  is  of  the 
usual  center  bearing,  swing  bolster  type,  while  the  trailing  truck 
is  of   the   Kushtcin   type,  with  inside  journals.     The   frames  are 
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Mikado  Type   Locomotive  for   the   Atlanta,    Birmingham   &    Atlantic. 


at  170  lbs. — a  lower  pressure  than  is  usually  carried  on  large 
engines  using  saturated  steam.  The  cylinder  volume  is  18.1  cu. 
ft.,  and  with  a  total  lieaiing  surface  of  o,3(j5  sq.  ft.,  there  are 
provideil  2!ttJ  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  for  each  cu.  ft.  of  cylinder 
volume.  The  ratio  of  grate  area  to  heating  surface  is  as  1 
to  91.7,  vihich  is  very  much  greater  than  the  inost  liberal  prac- 
tice of  a  few  years  ago.  In  this  connection  the  evaporative  vvt)rk 
of  engines  with  this  large  ratio  will  be  of  interest  and  value. 
In  the  report  on  the  Economics  of  Railway  Location  Ii>  the 
.Maintenance  of  Way  .Association,  the  committee  stated  that  tin- 
highest  rate  of  evaporation  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  was 
when  the  ratio  to  grate  area  was  as  oO  to  1.  This  tallies  with 
the  empirical  data  of  the  small  engines  of  two  decades  or  more 
ago,  but  that  more  because  of  physical  limitations  than  any  thing 
cbe.  The  biggest  possil)lc  grate  had  but  oiie-liftieth  the  area 
of  the  largest  possible  heating  surface.  Now  we  have  a  latio 
,)f  nearly  double  this  old  one,  and  the  point  is,  whctlicr  the 
additional  steam  production  corresponds  with  the  added  cost 
and  at  what  point  this  mcrease  of  ratio  will  cease  to  be  profit- 
able. The  lowered  steam  pressure,  too,  is  a  matter  of  interest. 
It  corresponds  very  closely  with  Prof.  fJoss's  point  of  maxiimini 
efficiency,  and  it  would  be  of  great  value  if  this  matter  loiild  be 
tested  to  a  finish. 

The   I)  liler  is  of   the   radial   stay   wagon-top  type,   with  a   wiilc 
firrbox    placed   over   the   rear   drivers  and   trailing   truck.      I  la- 


supported  on  leaf  springs  back  of  the  trailing  truck.  Cast  steel 
is  used  for  various  details,  including  driving  wheel  centers,  driv- 
ing boxes  and  guide  bearers.  The  driving  wheel  centers  ha\e 
brass  hub  liners. 

This  locomotive  is  provided  with  electric  headlight  equipment, 
also  with  two  sand- boxes  for  sanding,  ahead  of  the  leading 
(irivers  when  running  in  either  direction.  The  tender  frame  is 
lomposed  of  !2-in.  chaimels,  and  it  supports  a  straight  top  tank 
with  gravity  slides  in  the  fuel  space.  The  trucks  are  of  the 
arch-bar  type,  with  cast  steel  bolsters  and  Standard  rolled  steel 
wheels. 

These  engines  carry  a  weight  of  approximately  oO.OOO  lbs.  on 
each  pair  of  driving  wheels.  In  this  respect  they  are  comparable 
to  many  consolidation  type  locomotives  now  in  service,  but  the 
use  of  trailing  trucks  ha.s  made  possible  a  material  increase  in 
boiler  cap.icity.  This  feature  should  enable  them  to  develop 
greater  horse-power,  and  hence  maintain  a  higher  speeil,  than  a 
locomotive  with  the  same  tractive  effort  and  wheel  loailing,  but 
having  a  smaller  boiler.  The  rear  truck  is  also  of  value  when 
backing  into  curves  and  switches 

Following  are  the  principal  dimensions  ami  data  of  these  loco- 
motives : 

Ratios. 
Wright  on  clrivem  -r-  total  wriRht m.Bf 


WriKht  on  .Ir 
"I'rr  cent. 


triulivc  rlfiirt 
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Cunlinue<l. 


rntiil    wriulil     V    Iniclivr  effort   6.11 

liiicilvr  rflorl   X  (liani.  ilrlvrm  +  hcudiiR  tiirlMc. .  6SD.7II 

llriiliiiK  Mirtiicr   +    K<'"l'  '>>''''>   VI. 7 1 

I'lirliiix  lirnlMiK  nurlnir    :     inlnl  lirutiiili  mirfni-r.  . .  ,  a.H4* 

WriKlti  ..n  ilrivi-tn     :     tniiil  hruliiiK  ■urtiirr :I7.VN 

l.'l.ii  wriKlit     :-   loliil  IkmIiiik  !>iirliu-e 4A.0U 

l>i>>plai'i'iiiriit  uf  a  cyliMiIrm,  cii.  ft IM.I 

I'otnl  hraliiiR  >iirlncc   -r-  dtiiplncrinem  of  )i  cylliiilera  9UO,4l 

tiratc  area    -j-    (tit)>laceiiient  uf  3  cyliiulrrii S.VS 

•I'cr  cent. 

Central  Data. 

Traclivc  effort   £0,800  Ibi. 

Wheel  base,  rigitl  10  ft. 

engine   81ft.  0  in. 

"         "      engine  and  tender  OB  ft. 

Weight,  on  drivers SOO.OOO  lb.. 

front  trnclt »4,0U0     " 

back  truck    Sn.OOO    " 

total  engine    ZdU.UOU    " 

engine  and  tender 400,000    " 

Cylinderj. 

Dinnieler    80  in. 

I'istun,  stroke   38   " 

IVhccls. 

W  heels,  diameter,  driving   67  in. 

"  "  from  trnck    80  " 

back  irncL    40  " 

tender    88  " 

Juurnals,  di  iving,  maul    11       in.  x  18        " 

others    10        "  X  18 

l"ro>nl   truck    8)^   "  X  lOVi   " 

"  back  I  ruck   7  }4  "  x  12       " 

Boiler. 


Hoiler 
Boiler 


diamcler    78  )(•  in. 


iB^  in. 

thickness  sheets ii'in.  and  H-'n. 

in  pressure   170  lbs. 

box,  length    108  in. 

'  width   7S  •■ 

<lt jilli   front    SO  " 

thickness,  sides,  back,  crown H-in. 

thickness  tubesiieet ft -in. 

tr  space,  front   4^^  in. 

icr  space,   sides  and  back    4        " 

cs,  material    Steel 

thukness No.  11 

number    4ti:t 

length    19  ft. 

diameter 2)4  in. 

ting  surface,  lirebox   20(i  sq.  ft. 

tubes   .'j.l.'iO      " 


total 


.,365 


Tank,  capacity,  water   7,000  gals. 

Tank,  capacity,  coal    14  tons 


VIADUCT    AND    SUBWAY    AT    POCATELLO,    IDAHO. 


On  June  (1.  Il'lo,  tlii'  city  council  of  Pocatcllo,  Idaho,  accepted 
the  plans  prepared  liy  the  Oregon  Sliort  Line  lor  a  viaduct 
over  tlie  yards  of  the  company  on  the  hne  of  Center  street  and 
a  subway  under  tlie  yards  of  the  company  on  the  line  of  Halli- 
day  street.  Tluse  plans  arc  sliouii  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations. 

The   viaduct  wiJl  be  of  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  with  a 


r.iiidwiiy  '.'•-'  (I  wide  and  two  fi-ft.  niilcwalkn.  Tlu-  noulh  ap- 
liroiich  will  he  MraJKhl.  siartinK  inside  the  riKht-of-way  line 
uf  tin-  company,  and  will  comtisl  of  retaininK  wall*  for  a  »uf- 
liciciit  dJHlancc  to  attain  a  lu-iKlit  of  about  10  ft.  above  the 
Kcnrral  Kround  level.  I-rom  that  point  a  reinforced  concrete 
viaduct  of  arched  bent-i  will  be  used  until  the  first  track  in 
the  railway  yards  i.H  reached.  Iroin  this  point  to  the  north  right- 
of-way  line  of  the  railway,  the  viaduct  will  con»i.st  of  II  spans 
of  throUKh  plate  Kirthrs  on  steel  bents,  varying  in  length  from 
.".1    ft.  0  in    lo  ('.'I   ft.   makiuK   the  total   length   of   steel  .>'»«   ft. 


Typical   Transverse   Section    of   Viaduct. 

!'  in.  The  north  approach  will  be  in  the  form  of  two  loops, 
of  similar  construction  to  that  to  be  used  in  the  south  approach. 

Tile  grades  of  approaches  will  not  exceed  8  "i.j  per  cent,  and 
the  iTiain  portion  of  the  viaduct  will  be  on  a  0.5  per  cent,  grade, 
with  a  maximum  height  of  28  ft.  9  in.  from  base  of  rail  to 
cr  iwn  of  roadway.  The  level  portion  of  the  viaduct  will  be 
paved  with  wood  blocks,  while  on  grades  the  paving  will  be  of 
stone  blocks.  The  approximate  tonnage  of  steel  required  is  27-5 
tor.s,  and  the  total  estimated  cost  is  $12.5,000. 

The  subway  will  be  799  ft.  long,  with  a  covered  length  of 
380    ft.    The   approaches   will   be    straight   and   on   7   per   cent. 


Lerel       ;     ! 
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Approach  to  Viaduct. 
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First    Avenue 


Line  of  Company 
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j;r:nlf>,  willi  \\\i<  I'.'  II.  iciaiUva;,  s  .iml  iwn  l>  ft  Hidrwalki  'I'lic 
ri'iif  111'  ilu-  Miliway  will  i-uiisist  partly  nf  slt-i'l  I  lirains  in  cnii- 
vrrlf  and  paitl)  <>l  ri'infurccd  inMiri'lf.  Mippni  led  mii  a  M-rics 
id    ari-llc>    lii-t«»'cii    ^idl•^^Mll<^    and    i...mI\\.i\.       IViiiir    ilii^.n^ii 


yl'\  aM  or  /  tKKn  ran 
frvt  fion 
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Transverse    Section    of    Subway. 

cut   will   lie  <>l   .stoiH-  hiwi.k>.      Ilu-  lol.ii  i>tiinal(<l  »<i>l  is  $ll().<M)ll 
N'l)  contracts  lia\c  liccii  Id,  llic  present  inti-ntinn  l>cing  to  (I  i 
the  work  with  company  forces. 


A     JUDICIAL     OPINION     ON      THE      LONG      AND     SHORT 
HAUL  QUESTION. 


The  following  abstract  is  taken  from  a  dissentini;  opinion  hy 
Judge  .'\.  M.  Woodson  of  the  Snprcmc  Court  of  Missouri,  in 
the  ease  of  J.  C.  McClrew  \.  Missouri  Pacific.  The  Missouri 
law  provides : 

"Sec.  1  !'-'(>.  Xo  r.iijway  corporation  organized  or  doing  husi- 
ness  in  this  state,  inider  any  act  of  incorporation  or  cencral  law 
of  this  state  now  in  force,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  enacted, 
shall  directly  or  indirectly  charge  or  collect  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods,  merchandise,  or  property  on  its  roads  for  any 
distance,  any  larger  or  greater  amount,  as  toll  or  compensation, 
than  is  charged  or  collected  for  the  transportation  of  similar 
quantifies  of  the  same  class  of  goods,  merchandise  or  property 
over  a  greater  distance  upon  the  same  road,  nor  shall  such  cor- 
p.oration  charge  different  rates  for  receiving,  handling  or  deliver- 
ing freight  at  different  points  on  its  road  or  roads  connected 
therewith,  which  it  has  a  right  to  use,  nor  shall  any  such  rail- 
way corporation  charge  or  collect  for  the  transportation  of 
goods,  merchandise  or  property  over  any  portion  of  its  road  a 
greater  amount  as  toll  or  compensation  than  shall  he  charged 
or  collected  by  it  for  the  transportation  of  sinular  quantities  of 
the  same  class  of  goods,  merchandise  or  property  over  any  other 
portion  of  its  road  of  equal  distance:  and  all  such  rules,  regula- 
tions or  by-laws  of  any  railway  corporation,  as  fix,  prescribe,  or 
establish  any  greater  toll  or  compensation  than  is  hereinbefore 
prescribed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  void." 

"Sec.  1160.  Any  railway  corporation  which  shall  fix,  demand, 
lake  or  receive  from  any  person  or  persons  any  greater  toll  or 
compensation  for  the  transportation,  receipt,  handling  or  de- 
livery of  goods  or  merchandise,  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  any  such  offense  any 
sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  costs  of  suit,  in- 
clud  ng  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  be  taxed  by  any  court 
where  the  same  is  htard  by  appeal  or  otherwise,  to  he  recovered 
li>  civil  action  by  the  party  aggrieved,  in  any  court  having  juris- 
diction thereof;  and  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  any  such 
railroad  corporation  who  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  v  olate  the 
provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed in  this  section." 

The  appellant  assails  the  const  tutionality  of  those  statutes 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  enacted  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  32,  .\rticle  4  of  the  Constitution  of 
I86,'>.  That  section  reads  as  follows:  "No  law  enacted  by  the 
general  assemblv  shall  relate  to  more  than  one  subject,  and  that 
shall  be  expressed  'n  the  title;  but  if  any  subiect  embraced  in 
an  act  be  not  expressed  in  the  title,  such  act  shall  be  vo'd  •''nly 
as  to  so  much  thereof  as  is  not  so  expressed." 


I  he  title  to  the  aei  of  IH7-'  \%  a»  follow.:  "An  Act  to  prevcMit 
unjust  diMriniiiialioii  and  extortion  in  the  rates  tu  be  charged 
l.y  the  ditl<reiil  railways  in  iliis  slate,  for  the  transportation  of 
frrmht  on  --aid  ro;i(|i." 

The  ajipellant  conirnds  thai  th(  title  of  the  act  is  directed 
.igaiMHt  unjust  ilmcrititiualions,  while  the  act  itself  proh.bitg  all 
di>.eriniiiiali(in,  whether  just  or  uiijtisl. 

The  appellant  insists  that  if  the  validity  of  that  act  is  tested 
b\  the  constitutional  provision  before  quoted,  then  that  portion 
<>l  the  act  which  prohibits  all  discrimination  is  void  and  in- 
o,.eralive,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  title  of 
the  act. 

The  title  of  the  act  of  1«72  does  iiol  purport  to  prohibit  all 
d  scriminalioii  in  the  transportation  of  freight,  but  in  express 
terms  directs  iis  inhibition  against  unjust  discrimination  only, 
riie  principle  of  mcntio  unius  cxclusin  allerius  applies  here,  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  all  dis- 
ci imination  is  not  embraced  in  the  title  of  the  act  of  1872.  Hav- 
ing shown  that  the  title  of  the  act  in  question  docs  not  prohibit 
.;//  discrimination  by  railways  in  the  shipment  of  freight,  it  would 
•eem  to  be  useless  to  cite  authorities  to  sustain  the  proposition 
that  such  portion  of  the  act  which  attempts  to  do  so,  is,  in  the 
'anguage  of  the  constitution,  "void"  and  inoperative;  but  smce 
the  majority  of  the  court  entertained  different  views  regarding 
the  legal  questions  involved  in  this  case  will  continue. 

In  fircvity,  I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature, hy  the  act  of  1872,  to  prohibit  cither  just  or  unjust  dis- 
nhninatinn  in  the  transportation  of  freight  over  railways,  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  nothinr;  in  the  body  of  the  act  ivltich 
refers  even  remotely  to  that  subject:     *    *    * 

I  have  two  criticisms  to  suggest  regarding  that  clause  of  the 
opinion  of  my  learned  associate.  First,  that  while  section  1  of 
the  act  of  1872  was  properly  re-enacted  in  1870  and  is  now  sec- 
tion 1126  Rev.  Stat,  of  1899,  and  upon  which  this  suit  is  based, 
was  repealed  by  an  act  of  1887.  Second,  that  said  section  12 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  are  not  self-enforcing,  and  there  is 
no  statute  or  common  law  in  force  which  prohibits  reasonable 
and  just  discrimination  by  railway  companies  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  and  passengers  over  their  roads  under  the  direc- 
tion and  approval  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commissioners:  hut  on  the  other  hard,  the  act  of  1887  expressly 
authorizes  them  to  do  so. 

I  will  discuss  these  propositions  in  tlie  order  stated,  but  before 
doing  so  I  wish  to  state  in  the  first  place  that  I  am  at  a  perfect 
loss  to  understand  the  motive  which  induced  the  plaintifT  to 
institute  and  prosecute  this  suit,  for  the  reason,  as  shown  by 
the  freight  schedules,  made  and  promuleated  by  the  State  Board 
of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Comni-ssioners  C which  arc  public 
records  and  of  which  we  have  the  right  to  take  judicial  notice"), 
that  the  rates  with  which  he  was  charged  were,  in  every  instance, 
so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  less  than  the  legal  rates, 
and  were  evidently  made  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  en- 
abling him  to  sell  h  s  coal  in  competition  with  the  coal  of  mines 
located  on  other  roads  and  in  other  states.  If  the  reduced  rates 
of  which  he  complains  had  not  been  made  by  defendant  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  marketed  his  coal,  mentioned  in  this 
suit,  in  competition  with  coal  from  other  mines,  and  w'ould 
therefore  have  lost  that  trade,  as  will  be  presently  shown.  The 
defendant  was  also  benefited  by  said  reduced  rates  or  it  would 
not  have  made  them,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  thereby  enabled 
to  secure  transportation  of  said  coal  which  it  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  done  on  account  of  the  compet'tion 
of  other  mines  located  on  other  and  shorter  roads.  Clearly, 
this  was  the  case  at  Boonville,  where  coal  was  going  there  from 
I.owery  City  and  Brownington  over  other  roads :  at  Sweet 
Springs,  where  coal  was  going  from  Higginsville ;  and  Joplin, 
where  coal  was  going  from  various  m'nes  located  in  the  state 
of  Kansas.  If  the  defendant  company  had  not  made  the  reduced 
rates  complaired  of  it  would  have  meant  that  the  mines  located 
on  other  roads  and  in  diflferent  states  would  have  monopolized 
the  coal  business  at  the  point  to  which  the  reduced  rates  were 
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made,  and  that  of  course  would  have  worked  injury  in  those 
communit  es  as  well  as  upon  the  plaintiff  by  limiting  his  mine 
output,  and  upon  the  defendant  by  depriving  it  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  coal,  about  which  this  suit  was  brought. 

We  know  from  common  knowledge  that  the  cost  of  minmg 
coal  in  this  state  far  excels  the  cost  of  mining  it  in  the  state 
of  Illinois,  and  if  Missouri  coal  mines  are  not  given  reduced 
rates  to  Boonville  and  other  competing  points,  Illinois  coal  will 
surely  supply  their  needs.  This  great  difTerence  in  the  price  of 
mining  coal  in  Illinois  as  compared  with  mining  it  in  Missouri 
enables  the  former  with  much  higher  railway  rates  to  sell  its 
products  in  this  state  even  against  the  legal  freight  rates  made 
from  the  Missouri  mines.  The  Missouri  mines,  therefore,  in 
order  to  be  enabled  to  do  any  business  in  many  towns  of  this 
state  competing  with  the  Illinois  coal,  it  i?  necessary  for  the  rail- 
ways to  make  them  a  lower  rate  than  the  legal  rate ;  for  instance, 
by  an  examination  of  the  state  and  interstate  rates  it  appears 
that  the  rate  from  the  Illinois  coal  fields  to  Boonville  is  51.95 
per  ton  and  to  Marshall  $2.10  per  ton.  Still  this  record  shows 
that  defendant  has  made  a  rate  of  forty  cents  per  ton  on  coal 
from  Myrick  to  Boonville,  presumably  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
haul  some  of  the  coal  that  is  consumed  at  the  latter  place.  Other- 
wise, the  Illinois  mine  would  supply  that  city's  entire  demand. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  argument  that  the  defendant  like 
other  railway  companies  is  desirous  of  getting  as  high  freight 
rates  as  it  possibly  can.  Self  intere.st  prompts  it  to  do  so,  and 
when  a  railway,  therefore,  voluntarily  reduces  the  rates  prescribed 
for  it  by  statute  or  by  the  railway  commissioners,  it  must  mean 
that  it  cannot  otherwise  procure  the  freight  for  transportation. 
Railway  companies  understand  the  commercial  conditions  gov- 
erning the  situation  and  that  those  conditions  will  not  admit  of 
transportation  by  them  unless  at  reduced  rates.  Besides  that, 
they  understand  that  the  communities  they  serve  will  be  deprived 
of  the  advantages  which  flow  from  the  successful  operations  of 
their  industries.  By  making  special  or  such  reduced  rates  to  meet 
those  commercial  conditions,  the  competition  of  other  markets 
and  of  like  or  other  commodities,  they  are  conferring  substantial 
benefits  on  those  communities.  If  such  reduced  rates  are  not 
made,  in  all  probability  the  business  will  not  be  forthcoming. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that  carriers  are  justi- 
fied in  making  such  rates  as  will  enable  those  communities  to  do 
business  in  competitive  markets,  provided  there  is  no  loss  to 
them  in  the  transaction  :  and  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  if 
such  reduced  rates  do  not  affect  or  influence  upon  other  existing 
traffic,  they  can  sometimes  and  under  certain  conditions  be  made 
very  low  before  a  loss  will  result  therefrom. 

Where  a  railway  plant  and  all  facilities  are  already  ample  and 
sufficient  lo  enable  it  to  transport  such  freight  without  further 
expenditures  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expense  incurred  in 
this  particular  transportation  would  not  be  in  proportion  to 
that  of  its  regularly  established  business.  The  difference  in  the 
rail  carriers'  rates  can  sometimes  he  very  great,  and  it  cannot  be 
justly  said  that  some  are  unreasonably  high,  or  that  others  are 
imreasonably  low,  for  the  reason  that  the  expense  which  a  traffic 
under  certain  conditions  adds  to  the  already  existing  expense 
may  be  covered  by  very  low  rates  without  injury  to  any  locality 
or  cornminiity,  and  yet  the  rates  which  it  may  be  necessarv  to 
charge  upon  other  traffic  must  of  necessity  be  higher  so  that  the 
entire  cost  may  be  covered  and  the  property  be  safely  and  suc- 
cessfully operated. 

Tt  is  a  common  complaint  made  by  the  ordinary  uninformed 
man,  that  the  reduced  competitive  rates  on  the  through  rates 
which  may  be  lower  for  a  longer  than  for  a  shorter  haul  produce 
a  ios?  to  the  railways  which  they  have  to  recoup  or  make  back 
by  ch.Trging  higher  rates  for  shorter  hauls ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  do  the  busincs":  in  such  rases  for  less  than  they  can  afford 
to  do  it  for  were  they  not  able  'o  make  an  unreasonably  high 
profit  from  their  local  busine<<«.  That  is  an  erroneous  idea.  If 
the  ra  Iways  did  not  take  the  competitive  business  at  the  low 
rates,  it  would  mean  they  woidd  not  procure  ;iny  of  the  business. 
and  ronsequrnlly  they  would  lote  just  so  much  revenue  as  would 
be  derived  from  its  transportation  had  they  procured  it      For  in- 


stance, suppose  a  competitive  through  business  was  otYered  at 
ten  cents  a  hundred  and  thai  the  same  carrier  was  charging 
twenty  cents  a  hundred  for  the  short  haul  or  intermediate  points. 
Under  such  cond.tions  it  must  take  the  through  competitive  busi- 
ness at  ten  cents  or  not  take  it  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  other 
roads  which  have  shorter  routes  would  take  the  business  for  ten 
cents,  which  would  be  their  legal  local  rate.  The  intermediate 
stations  do  not  complain  of  the  reasonableness  of  their  rates, 
because  the  longer  competing  line  does  not  take  the  through 
freight,  yet  they  do  not  see  that  by  doing  so  it  would  enable  it 
to  carry  local  shipments  at  a  lower  rate.  By  taking  the  business 
at  the  ten-cent  rate  there  may  not  be  as  much  profit  to  the 
longer  road  as  there  would  be  if  it  charged  and  could  receive 
the  local  higher  rates,  but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  profit  in  the  business  at  the  ten  cents  or  competitive  rate, 
^t  can  be  justly  said  that  such  business  adds  to  the  receipts  of 
the  company  more  than  to  its  expenses,  and  for  that  reason  it 
is  justified  in  engaging  in  said  through  business,  provided  by  so 
doing  it  does  not  injure  or  affect  the  intermediate  sh  pper  or  his 
business  upon  which  the  higher  rates  are  charged.  By  reason 
of  there  being  some  profit  in  the  business,  if  profit  it  may  be 
called,  it  makes  the  cost  of  the  entire  business  of  the  company 
less  per  unit  and  it  is  thereby  better  able  to  eive  lower  rates  to 
the  intermediate  points  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

T  gather  from  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion that  approximately  the  following  divisions  may  be  made  of 
the  entire  expense  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  railways  of 
the  United  States:  One-third  to  nay  interest  on  stocks  and 
bonds;  another  third  to  be  expended  in  mairta'ning  stations  and 
station  grounds,  s.?Iaries  of  the  general  officers,  legal  officers. 
division  officers,  station  agents,  clerks,  telegrnnh  operators, 
bridge  men,  section  men,  and  all  other  classes  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  retain  whether  the  competitive  through  business  is 
taken  or  not. 

These  two-thirds  of  the  expense,  which  might  be  called  a  fixed 
c^nense,  goes  on  whether  the  railwav  hauls  ten  million  or  thirty 
million  tons  of  freight.  The  remaining  third  of  the  expense 
m'ght  be  termed  the  movement  expense,  which  consists  of  the 
wa.ges  of  engineers,  firemen,  conductors  and  brakement,  locomo- 
tive and  car  repairers,  fuel,  oil,  waste,  water,  the  wear  and  tear 
of  rails,  decay  of  ties,  etc  As  the  competitive  through  traffic  is 
f)ffered  at  certain  specified  rates  made  by  influences  beyond  the 
control  of  the  carrier  change  or  effect,  the  question  to  be  first 
determined  is — will  it  pay  this  so-called  movement  question? 
The  other  two-thirds  of  the  expense,  of  course,  goes  on  whether 
the  through  traffic  is  taken  or  not.  Any  sum  received  in  excess 
of  this  movement  expense  is  just  so  much  more  than  can  be 
applied  toward  meeting  the  fixed  two-thirds  expense,  and  the 
road  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  the  burden  lighter  for  the  local 
or  non-competitive  traffic. 

The  movement  expense  of  such  traffic  might  be  decreased  ma- 
terially according  to  the  different  conditions  or  exigencies  that 
might  arise.  For  instance,  if  the  traffic  was  offered  at  a  time 
when  empty  cars  had  to  be  returned,  which  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  nniounts  to  thousands,  the  items  of  wages,  fuel  and 
other  suj^jilies.  together  with  repairs  of  locomotives  and  cars, 
would  not  properly  enter  into  the  cost.  The  expense  incident  to 
these  would  be  largely  incurred  with  the  movement  of  empty 
cars  as  well  as  with  the  loaded  ones.  Again,  if  the  preponder- 
ance of  tonnage  was  in  the  dircrtion  opposite  to  that  which  the 
competitive  business  was  destine  1  and  such  business  enabled  the 
carrier  to  load  trains  that  would  otherwse  he  hauled  light  or 
empty,  the  expense  of  the  new  competitive  business  would  be 
inannreciable.  For  would  this  competitive  btisincss  entail  a  pfo- 
iiortionate  shar'^  of  the  large  expense  of  maintain-nc  the  tr.ick. 
bridges  and  culverts,  which  constitute  a  large  part  of  this  third 
of  the  movement  expense? 

Rearing  'n  iruul  those  mapv  influences,  it  will  be  observed  that 
tu.mv  of  the  items  comprisins-  the  movement  expense  alrradv 
i'lrurri'd  bv  the  thi'n  exlstipe  business  would  not  be  chringed  bv 
ihr  aflditinu  of  the  new  competitive  traffic,  .nnd  th.it  the  entire 
expense  of  its  carriage  would  in  many  cases  be  inapprecablc. 


©citcral  Nctttci  jg>cctton* 


VV.islitiiits  arr  rcpDrloil  on  llu-  Soiitlicrii  racilic  of  Mexico 
soutli  ol  Villa  Vcrdc,  near  ilic  iiorlheni  border  of   Mexico. 

Sovcri-  floods  are  rcportt-d  m  Japan,  pi  iiu  ipally  oti  the  soiiih- 
crn  coast.  There  have  Ix-oii  sovcral  d<'i ailments  rcsultinK  from 
washouts. 

The  system  of  train  auditors  established  some  time  aRu  on 
the  National  of  Mexico  has  been  extended  to  the  Mexican 
International. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  has  called  a  hearing 
for  September  29  in  the  matter  of  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  revised  Safety   Appliance  act. 

The  International  &  Great  Northern  has  closed  down  its  car 
repair  shops  at  Palestine  lor  the  month  of  August.  All  other 
ilepartments  of  the  shops  arc  operating. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire's  Phoresis 
will  ask  the  state  legislature  next  session  to  enact  a  law  making 
the  use  of  oil  fuel  on  locomotives  compulsory. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  in  giving  deeds  to  property 
in  the  new  town  of  River  Bank.  Cal.,  which  is  to  be  a  division 
point,  has  put  in  such  restrictions  as  permanently  to  exclude 
saloons  from  the  town. 

A  fast  fruit  train  on  the  Erie,  while  going  at  high  speed, 
struck  a  landslide  in  a  deep  cut  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of 
Howells,  N.  Y.,  on  August  b.  The  locomotive  and  10  cars  were 
wrecked  and  the  engineman,  the  fireman  and  a  brakeman  were 
killed. 

The  fioor  of  one  of  the  new  steel  dining  cars  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania is  being  covered  with  cork  slabs  compressed  from  an 
original  thickness  of  It  in.  to  less  than  V2  in.  The  material  gives 
a  sure  but  silent  foothold,  and  if  its  use  proves  satisfactory  all 
of  the  company's  steel  diners  may  be  so  equipped. 

The  Grand  Trunk,  according  to  press  despatches,  will  hereafter 
require  passenger  train  conductors  and  trainmen  to  pay  more 
attention  to  their  personal  appearance  and  dress.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ottawa  division  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  com- 
pany will  expect  an  improvement  since  the  increased  scale  of 
wages  has  gone  into  force. 

On  August  5  a  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  \\'estern  freight 
train,  made  up  of  62  cars,  got  away  on  the  steep  grade  about 
four  miles  north  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  and  was  derailed.  The 
rear  part  of  the  train  seems  to  have  left  the  track  first,  break- 
ing away  from  the  front  part,  which  was  piled  up  half  a  mile 
further  on.     The  engineman  and  a  brakeman  were  killed. 

A  head-on  coll;sion  on  August  8  between  a  passenger  train 
and  a  worh  train  on  the  Northwestern  Pacific,  two  miles  south 
of  Ignacio,  Cal.,  killed  13  persons.  The  passenger  train  met 
the  work  train,  consisting  of  a  caboose  and  two  flat  cars,  on  a 
curve.  The  baggage  car  and  smoker  were  telescoped,  but  the 
other  cars  were  not  damaged.  The  conductor  on  the  work  train 
is  held  responsib'e,  having  received  orders  to  wait  in  the  Ignacio 
yards  until  the  passenger  train  had  passed. 

The  advisory  board  of  railway  superintendents,  appointed  at 
the  last  state  railway  convention  to  confer  with  the  Indiana 
Railway  Commission  concerning  the  operation  of  trains  and 
the  prevention  of  accidents,  held  a  meeting  on  August  1.  Acci- 
dents during  the  first  half  of  this  year  were  discussed  and  topics 
for  discussion  at  the  next  annual  convention,  to  be  held  No- 
vember 1,  were  submitted  for  consideration  of  the  programme 
committee,  which  has  been  called  to  meet  with  the  advisory 
board  and  the  railway  commission  September  29  to  arrange  a 
programme. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railway's  18-hour  New  York-Chicago  train 
went  off  the  track  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  August  7 
at  Canton,  Ohio,  while  running  at  high  speed.  According  to  the 
despatches,  a  brake  beam  under  the  tender  dropped  and  derailed 
the  tender,  which  ran  over  the  ties  for  100  yards  until  it  struck 
a  switch.  Then  the  rest  of  the  cars  were  derailed.  The  train 
broke  in  two  between  the  second  and  third  cars.  When  the 
first  two  cars  stopped  they  were  standing  across  the  track,  but 


no  car  was  turned  over.  The  engine  stayed  on  .he  rails.  No 
one  was  hurt. 

The  attorney-general  of  Texas  has  prepared  an  opinion  for 
the  state  railway  commission,  holding  that  the  legislature  can- 
not constitutionally  enact  a  law  giving  the  commission  power  to 
require  railway  companies  to  build  sidings  or  spur  tracks  to 
private  industries  which  do  not  touch  the  right-of-way  of  the 
railway  but  are  situated  near-by  and  to  apportion  the  expente 
between  the  railway  company  and  the  industries  benefited.  The 
attorney-general  says  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  commission  was  to  prevent  unjust  railway  discrimi- 
nations and  that  such  a  law  as  that  proposed  would  authorize  the 
commission  to  determine  where  spur  tracks  should  be  built,  and 
thereby  to  discriminate  itself. 

The  Michigan  Central  has  published  a  leaflet  showing  the 
records  of  the  special  train  run  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  from  Windsor,  Ont.,  to  Falls  View,  Niagara  Falls, 
on  May  21.  As  stated  at  the  time,  the  records  show  that  the 
run  of  224  miles  was  made  in  217  minutes,  without  a  stop.  The 
time  of  passing  each  station,  both  going  and  returning,  is  shown 
in  the  record,  and  the  miles  between  stations  are  given.  The 
record  shows  that  the  highest  speed  for  the  first  train  was  80 
miles  an  hour,  made  for  three  minutes  between  Fletcher  and 
Buxton.  The  second  train  made  the  run  between  Essex  and 
Woodsley  in  four  minutes,  at  the  rate  of  83  miles  per  hour. 
Returning,  the  highest  speed  recorded  was  from  Ridgetown  to 
Fargo,  made  in  seven  minutes,  at  the  rate  of  93  miles  an  hour. 


Drafting     Employers'     Liability    Act     in     Illinois. 

The  state  employers'  liability  commission  of  Illinois  has  pre- 
pared a  tentative  plan  for  an  employers'  liability  act.  This 
plan  is  expected  to  be  embodied  in  a  bill  to  be  reported  to  Gov. 
Deneen  before  Sept.  15.  A  scale  of  compensation  for  injuries 
received  in  industrial  accidents  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
proposed  law.  Present  methods  of  settling  claims  for  personal 
injury  are  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  questions  of  negligence 
or  fault  which  are  all  important  in  actions  at  law.  The  proposed 
law  is  to  be  "compulsory  in  form  but  elective  in  fact."  The 
employer  shall  pay  the  compensation  provided  in  the  act,  but 
neither  employer  nor  employee  loses  any  common  law  remedies. 
To  refuse  to  compensate  the  employee  for  permanent  or  tem- 
porary disability  would  subject  the  employer  to  liability  for  su:t 
in  which  damages  would  be  apportioned  according  to  the  relative 
degree  of  negligence  and  the  burden  of  proof  would  be  on  the 
employer.  Acceptance  of  compensation  for  the  hurt  by  the  em- 
ployee under  the  plan  would  bar  him.  from  beginning  action  at 
common  law. 

Charles  Piez  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Link-Belt  Company, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  commission  to  succeed  the  late  Ira 
G.  Rawn.  Gov.  Deneen  appointed  W.  J.  Jackson,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  to  membership  on  the 
commission  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Rawn. 


Novel      Entertainment      by      Union      Pacific      and      McKeen 
Motor   Car    Co. 

The  Union  Pacific  and  the  McKeen  Motor  Car  Company  gave 
a  novel  entertainment  at  Omaha  on  July  30.  The  Union  Pacific's 
principal  shops  are  located  at  Omaha  and  the  McKeen  company's 
plant  is  within  the  same  enclosure.  The  two  companies  on  this 
date  threw  their  works  open  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  and  in- 
vited all  who  wished  to  inspect  them.  There  was  a  constant 
stream  of  visitors  from  9  a.  m.  until  evening.  All  the  shops 
were  in  operation.  The  employees  were  permitted  to  lay  down 
their  tools  at  11  a.  m.  and  the  Union  Pacific  band  then  gave  a 
brief  concert  at  the  shop  of  the  motor  company,  after  which 
George  Brophy,  one  of  the  old  employees  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
made  an  address  in  which  he  welcomed  the  visitors.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Brophy  deprecated  anti-railway  legis- 
lation and  agitation.  The  Omaha  newspapers  gave  full  accounts 
of  this  unusual  entertainment,  the  Bee  s.nying  in  part : 

"Having  decided  to  entertain  every  person  in  Omaha  anxious 
tQ  see  and  learn,  the  -officials  of  the  two  companies  went  about 
the   business  in   proper  form.     Alert,  well-informed  guides   met 
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all  visitors  at  the  main  gate  and  escorted  them  in  groups  through 
the  office  building,  the  storehouse,  oil  house,  power  house,  ma- 
chine shop,  blacksmith  shop,  boiler  shop,  pattern  shop,  car  shop, 
paint  and  wheel  shop  and  the  motor  car  shops. 

"Conversation  of  a  polite,  well-modulated,  social  character  was 
not  very  popular  in  most  of  the  shops  and  could  only  be  con- 
ducted with  difficulty ;  but  there  were  sights  to  see  and  lessons 
to  be  learned  at  every  step.  Much  eagerness  was  evinced  to 
learn  all  the  guides  had  to  tell,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  the  people 
of  Omaha,  to  a  very  large  number,  are  much  better  informed 
on  and  have  a  higher  conception  of  the  vast  growth  and  im- 
portance of  the  Union  Pacific  industrial  plant  here  than  they 
ever  had  before." 


MEETINGS   AND  CONVENTIONS. 


Labor    Negotiations. 

The  Grand  Trunk  announced,  after  the  strike  settlement  had 
been  effected,  that  the  men  who  struck  have  forfeited  their 
claims  to  the  pension  fund.  The  rules  under  which  the  fund  is 
maintained  expressly  provide  the  annulment  of  pensions  to  all 
strikers.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  company  has  been  taking 
back  the  strikers  in  as  large  numbers  as  the  men  expected. 

After  the  meeting  of  railway  trainmen  at  St.  Louis  adjourned 
on  August  7.  it  was  announced  that  conductors  and  trainmen 
would,  within  the  next  10  or  15  days,  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  propositions  for  demanding  an  eight-hour  day  for 
freight  conductors  and  trainmen  and  the  mileage  basis  for 
passenger  train  crews.  If  the  vote  is  carried,  the  matter  will 
be  taken  up  with  the  officers  of  western  roads  within  -30  or  40 
days. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  has  decided  to 
demand  a  flat  wage  increase  of  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  on  roads 
west  of  Chicago. 

The  strike  of  Canadian  Northern  steamfitters  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  has  been  settled.  The  men  accepted  the  company's  offer 
of  five  cents  an  hour  increase  and  increased  pay  for  overtime. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  made  an  agreement  with  its 
enginemen.  who  are  understood  to  get  a  substantial  increase. 
The  agreement  provides  for  the  following  scale  per  100  miles : 
Local  freight,  $5;  through  freight,  $4.90;  through  passenger, 
5.3.95;  branch  passenger,  $3.80.  The  men  have  heretofore  been 
paid  by  the  day. 


Master  Car  and   Locomotive  Painters'  Association   of  United 
States  and   Canada. 

The   forty-first  annual  convention   will  be  held  in   St.   Louis, 
Mo.,  September  13-16,  1910. 


American    Street    and     Interurban     Railway    Association. 

The  exhibit  committee  of  the  American  Street  &  Interurban 
Railway  Manufacturers'  Association  has  made  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  exhibit  space  arrangement  on  the  Million  Dollar 
Pier  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for  the  1910  convention,  to  be  held 
October  10-14.  Tliese  changes  have  been  found  necessary  on 
account  of  the  G.  A.  R.  convention  to  be  held  in  .\tlantic  City 
during  the  latter  part  of  September,  at  which  time  the  pier 
will  be  used  for  entertainment  purposes.  The  Manufacturers' 
Association  has  prepared  a  new  diagram  of  the  exhibit  space, 
a  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  exhibitors  who  are  affected 
by  the  changes  in  the  diagram. 

There  is  no  change  in  Machinery  Hall  and  in  Building  No.  3, 
but  there  is  some  change  in  the  general  arrangement  of  Build- 
ing No.  2  and  considerable  change  in  the  front  spaces  of  Build- 
ing No.  1.  These  changes  have  necessitated  the  postponement 
of  the  final  assignment  of  the  exhibition  space,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  made  on  August  12.  The  alterations  make  it  very  neces- 
sary that  every  exhibitor  should  give  the  weight  and  dimensions 
of  the  apparatus  he  expects  to  exhibit. 

The  total  exhibit  space  will  be  approximately  78,000  sq.  ft., 
which  is  more  than  this  convention  has  ever  before  required 
In  1908,  G.'i.OOO  sq.  ft.  were  used.  The  applications  to  date  call 
for  about  .")2,000  sq.  ft.  There  has  been  an  enormous  growth  of 
the  .Xmerican  Street  &  Interurban  Railway  .Association,  taking 
in  several  steam  roads  which  have  electrified  track,  and  a  general 
marked  increase  in  interest  on  the  part  of  steam  roads  is  being 
manifested. 

Exhibit  space  may  be  had  at  30  cents  per  sq.  ft.  ami  the  cost 
of  handling  freight  will  be  $.•)  per  ton. 


The   following   list   gives   names    of  secretaries,    dates   of   next    or   regular 
meetings,  and  places  of  meeting. 

.Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — A.  G.  Thomason,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;    next  meeting  June  22.  1911:  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y- 
American  .AstrriATio.v  of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  .'Vcents. — C  M. 

Burt,  Boston.  Mass.;  next  meeting.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
.American    .-\ss'n    of    Local    Freight    .Agents'    .Ass'n. — G.     W.    Dennison, 

Penna.    Co.,  Toledo,   Ohio. 
American    Ass'n    of    Railroad    Superintendents. — O.     G.    Fetter,    Carew 

Bldg.,   Cincinnati,    Ohio;   Sept.    16:    St.    Louis. 
.\merican    Railway  .Association. — \V.   F.   .Mien,  24  Park  Place.  New  York: 

semi -nnnual.   Nov.   16:    St.  Louis.    .Mn. 
.American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  .Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.  W.,  Chicago;  Oct.  18;  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maint.  of  Way  .Ass'n. — E.  H.  Fritch, 

M.madnock    Bldg..   Chic.ngo:    March    'l-SS.   1911:    Chicago. 
American  Railway  Industrial  .Association. — G.   L.  Stewart,   St.  L.  S.   W. 

Ry..  St.  Loui>.  Mo. 
American    Railway   Master  Mechanics'  -Association. — J.   W.   Taylor,  Old 

Colony   Building,  Chicago. 
American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  .Association. — O.  T.  Harroun,  Bloom- 

ington.  III. 
-American    Society    for  Testing   Materials. — Prof.    Edgar  Marburg,  Univ- 

of  Pa..   Philadelphia. 
-American    Society   of   Civil   Engineers. — C.   W.    Hunt,    220   W.    57th    St.. 

N.    v.:    1st   and   3d    Wed.,   except   July  and   .Vug.;    annual.  Jan.   18-19. 
American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 

29th  St..  X.  Y.:  annual.   Dec.  6-9:  New  York. 
American    Street    and   Interurban    Railway  Ass'n. — H.    C.    Donecker,   29 

W.    39th    St.,   New    York;    Oct.    10-14;    -Atlantic   City. 
Association  of  -Am.  Ry.  Accounting  Officers. — C.  G.  Phillips,  148  Dear- 

b.ini    St.,    Chicago;    .April    .'6,  1911;   Now  Orleans,   La. 
Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — E.  H.  Hemus,  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.,  To- 

peka,  Kan. 
Association      of      Railway      Electrical      Engineers. — G.      B.      Colegrove, 

I.  C.  R.R.,  Chicago;    annual,  Sept.  2;-30:    Chicago. 
Association  of   Railway  Telegraph    Superintendents. — P.   W.   Drew,  185 

Adams  St.,  Chicago;  June  19,  1911;  Boston. 
Association    of   Transportation    and   Car    Accounting    Officers. — G.    P. 

Conard,   24   Park   Place,   New  York. 
BuiiALO   Transportation    Club. — J.    N.    Sells,   Buffalo. 
Canadian    Railway    Club. — James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.:    1st  Tues.  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;   Montreal. 
Canadian    Society    of   Civil    Engineers. — Clement    H.    McLeod,    Montreal, 

Que.;    Thursdays;    Montreal. 
Car    Foreman's    Association    of   Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    60th 

Court,  Chicago;    2d    Monday  in  month:   Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  Sd  Fri- 
day in   January,   March,   May,   Sept.   and   Nov.;    Buffalo. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Pennsylvania. — E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Harrisburg, 

Pa 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western   Pennsylvania. — E.  K.  Hiles,  808  Fulton 

Building,   Pittsburgh;    1st   and   3d  Tuesday;    Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim   Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.  R.R., 

Kichmoiid.   \a. :    Jiith  annual,    Tunt    21,    1911:   St.   Paul.   Minn. 
Gener^^l  Superintendents'  Ass'n   of  Chicago. — H.  D.  Judson,  209  Adams 

St.,   Chicago;   Wednesday  preceding  3d  Thursday;   Chicago. 
International  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95 

Liberty    St..    \,-w    N'.uk;    next    coimntion.    Omaha,    Neb. 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — D.  B.  Sebastian,  La  Salle  St. 

Station,  Chicago. 
International    Railway   General   Foremen's   Association. — L.   H.    Bryan, 

D.  &  I.   R.  Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
International  Railway   Master  Blacksmiths'   Ass'n. — A.   L.  Woodworth, 

Lima,  Ohio;   Aug.   16-18;    Detroit,  Mich. 
International  Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11   Brussels, 
Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Sd 

Friday   in   month,  except  July  and   August;    Des   Moines. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — J.  W.  'Taylor,  Old  Colony:  Chicago 
.Master  Car  and  Loco.   Painters'  .Ass'n  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. — .A.  P.  Dane. 

P..  &  M..   Reading.  Mass.;  annual,  St.   Louii,   Sept.   13-16 
New  England  Railroad  Club.— G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  ex.  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.;  Boston. 
New  York   Railroad  Club. — H.   D.   Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  Sd 

Friday  in  month,  except  Tune,  July  and  August;   New  York. 
Nobth-West  Railway  Club. — T.W'.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;  1st  Tues. 


after_2d.  Mon.,_ex.  Jurie,  July,  August;_St.  Paul  and  ^in_n. 
Saturday;    Duluth,   Minn. 


NoiTHERN    Railway    Club. — C. 


Cennedy,  C,  M.  &  St   P.,   Duluth;   4th 


Omaha    Railway    Club. — .\.   H.    Chri-tiansen,    Barker   Blk.;    Second  Wed 
Railway    Club   or   Kansas   City. — C.    Manlove,    1008   Walnut   St.,   Kansa* 

City;  Sd  Friday  in  month;   Kansas  City. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  4th  Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  .August:   Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  18  North  Linden  St.,  Beth- 

lelieni.    I'a.;    anii'ial.    Oct.     11   K!;    Ki.-lun  >tl.l.    \-.i. 
Railway    S'keepers*   Ass'n. — J.    P.   Murphy,   Box   C,   CoUinwood,   O. 
Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.   O.   Robinson;  8d  Monday;   Richmond. 
ROADMASTERs'  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  Way  Ass'n. — Walter  E.  Emery,  P.  &  P. 

U.   Ry.,   Peoria,  III.;   annual,   Sept.   18-16;   Chicago. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Club. — B.    W.    Frauenthal,    Union    Station,    St.    Louis. 

Mo.:  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;  St.  Loais. 
Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — C.  Nyquist,  Iji  Salle  St.  Station, 

Chicago;  Oct.  25  and  26;   Hotel  Chambcrlin,  Old  Point  Comfort.  V.i 
SoUTHfRN    As.sociATiON   OF  Car  Service  OFFICERS.  —  E.   W.   Sandwich.   A.  * 

W.  R.   Ry.,  Montgomery.  Ala.:  annual,  Oct.  20;  Atlanta. 
SouTiiEitN    &   Southwestern    R.R.    Club    -A.    J.    Merrill,    Prudential   Bldg, 

Atlanta;  8d  Thurs.,  Jan.,  Mar.,  July,   Sept.  and  Nov.;  .Atlanta. 
Traffic  Club  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Swopr,  200  Broadway,  New  York:  la»t 

Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;   New  York. 
Train    pFspATCi-rks'  Ass'n  of  America —.1.   F.    M.ickie,  7042  Stewart  Are.. 

Chicago. 
TtANSPDRTATioN    Cn'B    Of   ToLiDO. — L.    G.    Macomber,    Woolsen    Spice    Co., 

loled".  „    _ 

Traveling   Engineers'  AssoriATiON. — W,  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.. 

Eait   Buffalo;  annual  meeting;   Aug.    18-19;    Niagara   Falls,  Ont. 
WtSTEtN  Canada  Railway  Club.— W.   11.   Rosevear,  P.  O.   Box   1707,  Win 

nipcg;  2d   Monday,  except  June,  July  and  August;  Winnipeg. 
WiSTFHN  Sill  lETV  oi    KnginiirS. — J.  H.  Warder,  Monadnock  IHdj.,  Chicaci; 

Wednendavs.  except  July   and   August:   Chicago. 
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The  M:illi>r>  St(.';iin>>lii|i  Loinpiiiiy  lias  aniinuiiKil  an  increase 
.li  2  cents  in  its  cotton  rate  from  Galveston  to  New  York,  ef- 
iiclive  Scpti-nibcr  10.     The  new  rate  is  "JO  cents  per  100  Ibi. 

The  Southwestern  Tariff  (.'oininittee  has  issiicil  a  formal  order 
notityiiiK  all  trunk  lines  that  division  rates  with  tap  lines  must 
cease.  The  tap  lines  affected  hy  the  discontinuance  of  the 
divisions  by  trunk  lines  numl)er  .'il. 

The  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  has  restored  the  suburban 
service  which  was  taken  otY  its  lines  when  Henjamin  Thomas 
was  its  president.  UcginniiiK  last  Sunday  it  runs  five  trains 
each  way  as  far  south  as  Dolton,  111.,  and  South   Molland. 

Last  week  wc  noted  that  all  but  four  of  the  Erie  Railroad's 
ist  freight  trains  operated  during  June  had  reached  their  des- 
iiiation  in  time  for  advertised  markets.  The  total  number  of 
these  fast  freight  trains  was  295,  and  not  95,  as  published. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  amount  of  ore  ever  received  in 
any  one  month  at  any  port  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  docked  at 
Ashtabula  during  Jul}  for  distribution  among  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  of  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys.  It  is  said 
that  the  total  was  1,G07,534  tons. 

The  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the 
freight  rate  on  lemons  from  California  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
should  be  reduced  from  $1.15  per  hundred  pounds  to  $1,  which 
was  to  have  become  effective  September  1,  has  been  suspended, 
to  become  effective  November  1. 

For  the  convenience  of  visitors  to  the  ihirty-tirst  triennial 
conclave  of  Knights  Templar,  which  is  being  held  in  Chicago 
this  week,  the  Rock  Island  lines  not  only  established  a  separate 
office  at  the  LaSalle  street  station  for  the  validation  of  tickets, 
but  also  maintained  a  special  information  bureau. 

According  to  the  Houston  Post,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  agricultural  educational  train,  which 
is  being  run  over  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  will  be  about 
|5,700.  There  are  13  lecturers  on  the  train.  The  schedule  calls 
for  lectures  beginning  August  2  and  extending  to  August  10. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  sent  a  party  into  the  Greeley-Poudre 
irrigation  district  to  take  photographs  of  the  March  and  Mc- 
Grew  reservoirs,  the  Wellington  cut  and  other  mountain  ditches 
and  reservoirs.  A  description  of  the  irrigation  system  will  be 
written,  and  together  with  the  photographs,  will  be  issued  in 
pamphlet  form. 

The  attorney -general  of  Iowa  has  sent  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  complaint  against  the  railways  of  Iowa, 
attacking  proportional  class  rates,  commodity  rates  and  the 
rates  on  local  shipments.  The  complaint  says  that  Iowa  is  dis- 
criminated against  because  through  rates  from  points  in  Illinois 
and  the  East  are  higher  than  the  aggregate  of  the  intermediate 
rates. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  sent  notifications 
to  the  railways  operating  in  official  classification  territory,  say- 
ing that  the  commission  will  begin  holding  hearings  August  15 
in  the  Custom  House  building  at  New  Y'ork,  on  the  proposed 
increases  in  freight  rates.  The  commission  has  been  informally 
told  that  the  railways  will  ask  for  a  postponement  of  the  hearmg 
until  about  September  1. 

The  proposed  increase  in  rates  on  live  stock  between  Missouri 
river  and  Missispippi  river  points  has  been  suspended  at  the 
request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Existing  rates 
are  14%  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  it  was  proposed  to  increase 
them  to  17  cents,  effective  August  15.  There  is  a  complaint 
pending  against  the  present  rates  which  went  into  effect  July  1. 
Prior  to  that  date  the  rate  was  13  cents. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  has  asked  that  the 
railways  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  altering  or  abolishing  the 
present  rules  for  storing  and  reconsigning  goods  in  transit  until 
a  conference  between  the  shippers  and  the  railways  can  be 
arranged.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  milling  in  transit  privilege. 
.\  committee  has  been  appointed,  of  which  T.  C.  Bradford,  of 
!he  International  Harvester  Co..  Chicago,  is  chairman. 

The  Oklahoma  Oil  and  Gas  Producers"  Association  has  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  Oklahoma  corporation  commission  against 


II  oklalioma  r<ia(l»,  scckihK  reductions  in  the  present  rates  on 
crude  petroleum  and  lucl  oil,  The  rates  on  these  commodities 
were  advanced  by  the  roads  after  the  federal  court  issued  an  in- 
junction rcstraininK  the  corporation  commission  from  enforcing 
rates  previously  lixcd  hy  it.  The  complainant  alleges  that  if  the 
present  rates  arc  kept  in  effect  shipments  of  crude  pclroleum 
and  fuel  oil  will  be  prevented. 

The  VirKinia  l-ruit  Growers'  Exchange  has  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio.  Norfolk  &  Western,  Western  Maryland  and  Cumber- 
land Valley  asking  the  commission  to  suspend  increased  rates 
on  fruit  pending  investigation.  The  complaint  says  that  the 
railways  have  increased  the  rate  on  fruit  by  about  20  per  cent. 
The  complaint  says  that  the  Georgia  fruit  crop  this  season  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  and  that  the  members  of  the 
exchange  are  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  marketing  their 
fruit  in  eastern  seaboard  cities. 

The  Toyo  Kiscn  Kaisha,  which  operates  steamers  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  has  for  a  number  of  years 
had  traffic  agreements  with  the  Southern  Pacific  has  given  up 
these  arrangements  and  has  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Western  Pacific,  effective  Jan.  26.  The  traffic  for  Pacific  coast 
export  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  forms  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  total  traffic  and  no  great  efforts 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  continue  its 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  line.  The  Harriman  lines  control 
the  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  so  that  they  have  a  line  of  their  own 
to  Japan. 

The  Northwestern  .Association  of  Railroad  Commissioners  at 
a  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week  decided  to  ask  the  lines  in 
eastern  territory  to  add  two  classes  to  the  Official  Classification. 
It  is  stated  that  if  the  roads  refuse  a  petition  will  be  presented 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Representatives  of  the 
commissions  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Indiana 
attended  the  meeting.  A  committee  composed  of  W.  J.  Wood 
of  the  Indiana  Commission,  O.  P.  Gothlin  of  the  Ohio  Commis- 
sion and  C.  L.  Glasgow  of  the  Michigan  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  collect  data  in  support  of  the  proposition.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  commissions  believe  that  there  are  defects  in  the 
existing  Official  Classification  which  can  be  cured  only  by  adding 
two  classes  to  it. 

What  are  known  as  the  back  haul  tariffs  from  Portland, 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  to  points  in  the  state  of  Washington  have 
been  suspended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pend- 
ing an  inquiry  into  their  reasonableness.  The  tariffs  were  to 
have  become  effective  August  1  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  but 
the  action  of  the  commission  restrained  the  line  from  putting 
them  into  effect.  The  proposed  advance  in  the  back  haul  rates 
were  made  by  the  Northern  Pacific  in  the  face  of  a  decision  of 
che  commission  that  the  rates  ought  to  be  reduced  20  per  cent. 
In  the  hearing  of  the  back  haul  case  last  autumn  by  the  full 
commission  it  was  agreed  by  the  railways  that  a  reduction  of 
16%  per  cent,  probably  would  be  fair.  The  hearing  in  the  matter 
will  be  held  in  Chicago  August  29  by  George  N.  Brown,  chief 
examiner  for  the  commis-ion. 


July    Anthracite    Coal    Shipments. 

Ihere  was  a  decrease  in  the  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  in 
July  as  compared  with  June,  1910,  of  1,196,064  tons,  the  July 
output  being  4,202.059  tons  as  against  5,398,126  tons  in  June. 
Notwithstanding  this  decrease  the  shipments  in  July  were  181,- 
294  tons  more  than  in  July,  1909.  The  output  for  July  bears  a 
better  relation  to  the  demand  than  that  of  any  other  month  this 
year,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  restriction  in  tonnage  will 
continue   throughout  this  month   and    September. 

The  total  shipments  by  the  leading  companies  and  the  per- 
centages of  each  to  the  total  shipments  were  as  follows,  in  July, 
in   tons : 

— 1910 ,     , 1909 , 

«.J!,""'-.    „      .  ^°"^  Percent.  Tons.  Percent. 

Phila.  &   Read 673.703  16.03  604.512  15  03 

Lehigh   Valley    259,426  18.07  695,179  17  29 

Central  of  N.   T 565.050  13.45  493  502  12  27 

r»el..   Lack  &  West..  672,844  16.01  757.388  18  84 

Del.    &    Hud 396.334  9.44  409  755  10  19 

Pcnna.    R.R 309.601  7.37  365  707  9  10 

Erie     567.339  14.22  461,219  1147 

N.   Y.,  O.  &  W 227,262  5.41  233,037  5181 

Totals     4.20S.059  4.020,765 
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Crop    Conditions. 

The  crop  reporting  l)o.ir.l  of  the  Ucpartmciit  of  Auriciiliurc 
cstimali-s  that  tlic  avtr.iKo  vomlition  of  corn  on  AuKunt  I  was 
79  H.  as  compared  with  8.').  I  last  month.  Hl.i  on  Anmist  1.  ll'Oii. 
an<I  8'J.l  the  averaRC  on  AuRiist  1   for  the  past   10  yean. 

(  omi>aris<>nj.  for  important  corn  slates  follow  ; 

Per  cent. 

of  U.S.  , Ciinitiliim ~> 

Slijlc!!.  acreage  Aug.  1.   July   1.    Auie.  1.  10  yr.Augint 

111  stale.  1010.  1010  1000  avernge. 

lllinoia     8.8  84  84  01  84 

Iowa    8,.1  80  84  86  84 

Texan    7.0  78  8»  (10  73 

Kansas    7.8  «0  88  00  76 

Missouri   7.a  69  Si  88  80 

Nrl.raska    T.l  86  86  88  81 

OklnluMua    5.1  67  as  08  78 

Iii.liaiia    4.S  87  84  04  *f> 

Gcoi  Kia    4.0  87  08  00  87 

Ohio    3.:>  80  86  00  86 

Tennessee    8.8  87  88  7S  82 

Kentucky    J.i  84  Sf.  HI  Sr, 

ALibania    3.1  01  04  7«  82 

Mi>si5sii>pi    8.8  01  90  60  76 

North    Carolina     2.7  86  80  78  80 

.\rkansas     2.6  86  88  TO  70 

Louisiana    2.2  94  80  88  81 

South    Carolina    2.1  80  87  84  82 

South    Dakota    1.0  86  85  9?  86 

Virginia     1.9  89  87  77  88 

Michiuan     1.8  76  78  85  82 

Minnesota     1.5  82  87  91  83 

Pennsylvania    1.4  S3  88  85  86 

Wisconsin     1.4  70  83  82  83 

United  States    100.0         79.8         85.4         84.4  82.1 

Preliminary  returns  indicate  a  winter  wheat  yield  of  about 
15.?  bushels  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  about  458.294,000  bushels,  as 
compared  with  15.8  and  446,366,000  bushels,  respectively,  as  finally 
estimated  last  year.  The  average  quality  of  the  crop  is  92.6, 
against  90.3  last  year. 

Comparisons  for  important  winter  wheat  states  follow : 

, 1910,  preliminary \   , 1909 n 

Yield,  Yield, 

States.                pr  acre. Production,  Quality,    pr  acre, Production,  Quality, 

bush.  bush.  per  ct.  bush.  bush.  per  ct. 

Kansas    14.5  58.392,000  92  14.5  85,478,000  88 

Indiana     15.6  40.981.000  91  15.3  33,124,000  82 

Illinois    1.5.0  32,085,000  92  17.4  31,494.000  01 

Nebraska     16.S  33,230.000  95  10.4  45,500.000  96 

Ohio    16.2  31,493.000  91  15.9  23,532.000  86 

Missouri     13.8  25,130,000  91  14.7  28.562.000  92 

Pennsylvania     . .  .      17.8  27,697.000  94  17.0  26,265,000  08 

Oklahoma     10.0  24.896,000  96  12.8  16,680.000  94 

Texas    15.0  18.780,000  95  9.1  5,050.000  87 

California     17.5  19.040,000  91  14.0  11.550.000  92 

Tennessee    11.5  10.200.000  89  10.4  8,3i0,000  85 

Michigan    17.7  15.381,000  93  18.8  14,570,000  94 

Virginia    12.8  10.048,000  98  11.2  8,848,000  86 

Maryland     17.4  13.816,000  95  14.5  11,165,000  83 

Kentucky     12.8  9,357,000  88  11.8  7,906,000  81 

Washington     20.5  13,858,000  90  25.8  20,124,000  98 

United  States   .      15.8     458,294,000         92.6  15.8     446,366,000        90.8 

The  average  condition  of  spring  wheat  on  .\ugust  1  was  61.0. 
as  compared  with  61.6  last  month,  91.6  on  August  1,  1909,  and 
83.9  the  10-year  average  on  August  1.  Comparisons  for  import- 
ant spring  wheat  states  follow  : 

Per  cent. 

of   U.  S.  , Condition ^ 

States.  acreage  Aug.  1,  July  1,  Aug.  1,  lOyr.  August 

in  state.  1910.       1910.  1909.         average. 

North   Dakota    36.6         34  45  93  79 

Minnesota    29.8         77  78  92  88 

South    Dakota    18.5         70  64  92  83 

Washington     4.2         62  68  90  85 

United   States    100.0         61.0         61.6         91.6  81.9 

The  average  condition  of  the  oat  crop  on  August  1  was  81.5, 
as  compared  with  82.2  last  month,  85.5  on  August  1,  1909;  76.8 
on  August  1,  1908,  and  82.6  the  10-year  average  on  August  1. 

The  proportion  of  last  year's  oat  crop  in  farmers'  hands  on 
August  1  was  about  6.3  per  cent.,  or  63,249,000  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  3.3  per  cent.  (26,.323,000  bushels)  of  the  1908  crop 
on  hand  August  1,  1909,  and  5.8  per  cent.  (50,-394,000  bushels) 
the  average  proportion  on  hand  for  the  past  10  years  on 
August  1. 

The  average  condition  of  barley  on  .August  1  was  70.0  as 
compared  with  73.7  last  month,  85.4  on  August  1,  1909;  8-3.1 
on  August  1,  1908,  and  85.3  the  10-year  average  on  August  1. 
About  7,263,000  bushels,  or  4.3  per  cent.,  of  the  1909  crop  was 
on  farms  August  1. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  area  of  rye  harvested  is  1.7 
per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  The  preliminary  estimate  of  yield 
per  acre  is  16.3  against  16.1  bushels  last  year,  16.4  bushels  in 
1908.  and  a  10-year  average  of  16.0  bushels.     The  indicated  total 


profhirtion  in  -VJ.OKH.OOO  bu-ihcU  UKainsi  :W,2.'W,000  finally  esti- 
matol  in  l!>01»  and  .'U,«.'>1.000  buihcU  in  1908.  The  <|uality  of  the 
crop  id  !>2.7  aKainst  D2.J)  last  year. 

Date  of    Hearlnfl   on    We»tern    Freight    Rate    Increaeet. 

I  ommiltecs  rcpre.stntmg  the  IcKal,  traldc,  accoimling  and 
opcralinK  departments  have  been  appointed  by  the  western  rail- 
ways to  prepare  and  present  their  cases  for  an  advance  in  freight 
rates  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  O.mmishioM.  The  committees 
arc  now  at  wi>rk  gathering  and  compiling  data  and  hr.lding  con- 
ferences. The  commission  will  hold  its  first  hearing  on  the 
.|uesti>>n  of  an  advance  in  freight  rates  in  the  west  at  Chicago 
on  .\uKU.st  '22.     The  committees  arc  composed  of  the  following; 

Legal  -T.  J.  Norton,  general  attorney  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  l-e;  William  Ellis,  commerce  attorney  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul;  W.  F.  Dickinson,  general  attorney  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific. 

Traflic.  -E.  B.  Moyd,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  Missouri 
Pacilic;  I'.  I'..  Bowes,  general  traffic  manager  Illinois  Central; 
Frank  P.  Eyman,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  Chicago  & 
North  Western. 

Accounting. —C.  1.  Sturgis,  general  auditor  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  (Juincy;  W.  E.  Bailey,  general  auditor  Atchison,  Topeka 
&   Santa   I'e ;  J.   W.  Newlean,  auditor  Chicago  Great  Western. 

Operating.— Frank  E.  Ward,  general  manager  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy;  W.  J.  Jackson,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois;  William  D.  Cantillon,  as- 
sistant general  manager  Chicago  &  North  Western. 

Holding   Trains   for    Connections. 

Operating  oflicers  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  said  before  the 
New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  that  the 
holding  of  90  passengers  in  train  No.  -3-38  on  July  23  at  Platts- 
burg  and  Bluff  Point  from  5  :-30  until  9  ;-30  p.m.  was  faulty  rail- 
way operation. 

Superintendeiu  Benjamin  stated  that  the  train  was  held  to 
await  the  arrival  of  passengers  from  New  York  City  in  through 
sleepers  destined  to  Lake  Placid.  He  added  that  if  these  pas- 
sengers from  New  York  City  were  unable -to  make  connection 
on  train  No.  3-38  they  would  be  compelled  to  remain  over  night 
in  Plattsburg.  Answering  an  inquiry  of  Chairman  Stevens,  Mr. 
Benjamin  said  that  no  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  how  many 
of  such  passengers  there  were. 

Commissioner  Olmsted  queried  him  as  to  the  costs  of  making 
up  an  additional  train  for  the  convenience  of  these  passengers 
to  their  destination  and  the  hauling  of  train  No.  338  through  to 
Lake  Placid  without  waiting  for  the  connection  from  the  south. 
Mr.  Benjamin  said  that  this  could  have  been  done,  and  that 
possibly  the  only  motive  which  prevented  the  company  from 
making  up  the  additional  train  was  the  item  of  expense. 

Asked  as  to  his  idea  of  what  would  be  a  reasonable  maximum 
time  for  the  holding  of  train  No.  338  at  Plattsburg  Mr.  Benja- 
min said,  that  in  view  of  the  light  traffic  on  the  Chateauguay 
division  he  believed  an  hour  should  be  allowed.  As  to  this,  how- 
ever, he  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  commission  that  he  confer 
with  his  superiors. 

He  also  agreed  to  the  suggestion  of  Chairman  Stevens  that 
some  inquiry  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers on  the  trains  from  the  south  who  intend  to  board 
No.  338. 


W.    C.    Brown    on    Crop    Prospects. 

W.  C.  Brown,  president  of  the  New  Y'ork  Central  lines,  before 
sailing  for  a  five  weeks'  trip  abroad,  said  to  The  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

"Notwithstanding  the  government  crop  report  of  Monday, 
with  the  conditions  of  which  I  am  entirely  familiar,  from  reports 
received  by  me  up  to  last  evening,  1  believe  a  larger  number  of 
bushels  of  corn  will  be  harvested  this  year  than  last.  A  tele- 
gram from  Kansas  stated  that  they  had  twelve  hours  of  steady 
rain  in  Barton,  Rena,  Chase  and  Macpherson  counties,  and 
that  large  areas  where  the  crop  had  been  given  up  as  an  almost 
total  failure  will  produce  nearly  one-half  of  the  normal  crop.  I 
believe  there  will  be  enough  instances  of  this  kind  to  bring  the 
total  corn  crop  above  3,000,000,000  bushels." 

Continuing  his  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  crop  situation 
and  his  reasons  therefor,  Mr.  Brown  said :  "The  result  of  the 
threshing   of   small  grain  in   Oklahoma,   Kansas.   Nebraska   and 
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Iowa,  shows  an  exceptionally  good  quality  and  considerable  in- 
crease in  quantity  over  the  yield  that  was  expected  at  harvest 
time.  The  best  evidence  of  the  prospect  of  a  reasonably  abun- 
dant harvest  is  the  freedom  with  which  farmers  are  selling  their 
wheat  which  is  coming  into  western  markets  in  larger  quantities 
than  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  several  years  past.  The  promise 
01  normal  crops,  which  is  fast  becoming  a  reality,  to  my  mind 
insures  prosperous  conditions  during  the  coming  year." 

In  reply  to  a  question  regarding  the  number  of  stored  freight 
cars,  Mr.  Brown  said:  'The  number  of  stored  or  idle  freight 
cars  is  decreasing  very  rapidly.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in 
less  than  two  months  from  now  most  of  the  railways,  especially 
in  the  agricultural  sections,  will  experience  a  heavy  shortage  of 
cars. 

"As  proof  of  my  optimism,"  sa:d  Mr.  Brov,n,  I  have  lett 
instructions  to  arrange  for  contracts  for  260  locomotives  for 
delivery  during  the  last  two  months  of  this  year  and  in  the  early 
months  of  1911.  These  orders  have  been  held  until  a  reasonably 
definite  line  could  be  had  on  the  crops  for  another  year,  and  I 
am  so  well  assured  that  the  result  is  going  to  be  satisfactory 
that  instructions  have  been  given  to  place  orders  for  these  en- 
gines." In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Brown  said  that  the  new 
Tocomotives  were  needed  mainly  in  the  freight  department. 

"I  am  more  than  conservatively  optimistic;  I  am  exceedingly 
hopeful  of  a  fine  year's  business,  trade,  commerce  and  all  that 
?oes  to  make  for  the  prosperity  of  a  country  like  this.  I  think 
conditions  point  to  a  great  revival  of  trade,  and  again  I  repeat 
I  place  more  confidence  in  the  private  reports  sent  to  me  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  than  I  do  in  the  official  government 
report  on  crop  conditions." 

Building    of   Spur   Tracks   by    Commission    Order. 

In  an  opinion  furnished  to  W.  D.  Williams,  of  the  Texas 
state  railway  commission,  the  attorney-general's  department  held 
that  the  legislature  is  not  competent  to  enact  a  law  giving  the 
commission  the  power  to  require  railway  companies  in  Texas  to 
construct  sidings  or  spur  tracks  to  private  industries  which  do 
not  touch  the  right  of  way  of  the  railway  but  are  situated  rea- 
sonably near  by,  and  to  apportion  the  expenses  of  constructing 
such  sidings  or  spur  tracks  between  the  railways  and  the  owners 
of  industries  to  which  the  same  are  contructed.  The  department 
further  advises  Commissioner  Williams  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
such  an  act  would  be  valid  or  constitutional,  as  it  would  give 
the  railways  the  right  to  condemn  private  property  for  such  pur- 
poses. Continuing,  the  opinion  says:  "One  of  the  main  pur- 
poses for  the  creation  of  the  railway  commission  by  the  legis- 
lature was  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  on  the  part  of  the 
railways.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be  disputed  that  an  act 
of  the  legislature  requiring  the  railway  commission  or  "giving 
authority  to  the  railway  commission  to  itself  discriminate  in 
favor  of  any  particular  persons  or  industries  would  be  invalid. 

"Unless  the  act  proposed  required  railway  companies  to  build 
spur  tracks  or  gave  the  commission  authority  to  require  railway 
companies  to  construct  spur  tracks  to  all  private  industries 
which  might  make  demand  for  such  construction,  the  question 
would  arise  as  to  whether  industries  to  which  spur  tracks  were 
not  for  one  reason  or  another  constructed  were  not  discriminated 
against  by  the  order  of  the  commission  requiring  a  company  to 
build  spur  tracks  to  competing  industries,  although  such  com- 
peting industry  might  be  more  favorably  situated  in  reference  to 
easy  connection  with  the  railway." 

Rate    Increases    in    Pennsylvania. 

Following  the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  raising 
most  of  its  one-way  passenger  rates  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
from  2  cents  to  2%  cents  a  mile,  the  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  & 
Washington  and  the  Northern  Central,  both  subsidiaries  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  have  raised  their  passenger  r.itrs  to  the  2'/a  cents 
a  mile  basis.  This  docs  not,  of  course,  affect  commutation  rates 
On  August  H  the  passenger  rates  on  the  Erie  between  points  in 
Pennsylvania  were  raised  from  2  cents  to  2'/^.  cents  a  mile. 

The   Corn   Belt   Route. 

Advcrtisinn  matter  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  shows  that 
this  road  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the  Corn  Belt  Route.  It 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Maple  I.raf  Route. 


Through  Passenger  Service  on  the  Western   Pacific. 

The  first  train  in  the  regular  through  passenger  service  or» 
the  Western  Pacific  leaves  Salt  Lake  City  at  11 :30  p.m.  August 
22  and  is  due  in  San  Francisco  at  12  noon  on  August  24.  The 
first  eastbound  train  leaves  San  Francisco  at  6  p.m.  on  August 
22  and  is  due  at  Salt  Lake  at  8  a.m.  August  24.  For  the  present 
one  passenger  train  a  day  each  way  will  be  run  and  will  make 
connections  at  Salt  Lake  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  train 
Nos.  3  and  6.  A  special  train  is  to  be  run  from  San  Francisco, 
arriving  at  Salt  Lake  August  19,  carrying  railway  officers  and 
newspaper  men. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    C0MMI88I0H. 


Discrimination    in    Express  Rules. 

August  H.  Strauss  v.  American  Express  Co.  et  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Clements. 

Defendants'  refusal  to  gather  and  dehver  interstate  express 
packages  to  patrons  on  Green  Bay  avenue,  in  Milwaukee,  north 
of  Hadley  street,  while  extending  that  service  to  other  sections, 
referred  to,  results  in  unjust  discrimination.     (19  I.  C.  C,  112.) 


Rate  on   Oil    Reasonable. 

Record  Oil  Refining  Co.  et  al.  v.  Midland  Valley  Railroad 
et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements. 

Rate  on  oil  from  Muskogee,  Okla.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  of 
17V-)  cents  per  100  lbs.,  carloads,  not  found  to  be  unreasonable. 
Complaint  dismissed.  .Any  unjust  relation  of  rates  outbound 
from  the  refineries  at  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  pleadings  in  this  case.     (19  I.  C.  C,  132.) 

No    Jurisdiction     in     Alaska. 

Humboldt  Steamship  Co.  v.  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Chairman  Knapp. 

Following  the  decision  In  the  Matter  of  Jurisdiction  over  Rail 
and  Water  Carriers  Operating  in  Alaska,  19  I.  C.  C,  81,  com- 
plaint asking  for  establishment  of  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
from  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  points  in  Alaska  dismissed  because  the 
commission  is  without  jurisdicton  over  carriers  operating  in 
Alaska.     (19  I.  C.  C,  105.) 


Advance   in   Flour   Rate   Permitted. 

Banner  Milling  Company  i:  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty. 

In  the  rehearing  of  these  cases,  along  with  the  Jennison  case, 
18  I.  C.  C,  113,  it  appeared  that  either  the  commission  must 
allow  an  advance  in  the  rates  on  flour  and  other  grain  products 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  and  New  England  points,  or  it  must, 
in  substance,  require  a  reduction  from  all  territory  west  of  Buf- 
falo. In  view  of  the  whole  situation,  it  seems  to  the  commis- 
sion the  wisest  course  to  permit  the  advance  from  Buffalo.  The 
order  in  No.  1197  has  already  expired  by  its  own  limitation;  but 
the  order  in  No.  1535,  having  still  a  short  time  to  run,  will  be 
rescinded.     (19  I.  C.  C,  128.) 


Railway   Held   Liable  for   Misrouting. 

Willson  Brothers  Lumber  Co.  r.  Norfolk  Southern  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan. 

In  accepting  a  shipment  at  a  point  in  North  Carolina  for  car- 
riage to  a  point  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  initial  carrier  assumed 
the  burden  of  giving  the  shipper  the  advantage  of  the  cheapest 
reasonably  direct  route ;  but  not  being  well  advised  of  the  avail- 
•iblc  routes,  it  neither  asked  instructions  of  the  shipper  nor 
made  inquiry  of  connecting  lines.  It  is  held  that  it  is  liable  to 
the  sliip|H-r  for  the  excess  charge  resulting  from  its  mistake  in 
delivering  the  shipment  to  the  wrong  connection.     (19  1.  C    C, 

■m.) 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  C  o  f.  Delaivare.  Lackawanna  & 
ll'cslcrn  cl  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  llorlan. 

The  consignor  noted  on  the  hill  of  lailing  a  route  and  also  a 
rate  which  was  legally  in  force  only  over  another  route.  Held 
that  the  mitial  carrier  ought  to  have  forwarded  the  shipment 
hy  the  route  over  which  the  specified  rate  applied  instead  of  by 
the  named  route  which  carried  a  higher  rale.     (19  1.  C.  C,  297.) 
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STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


The  Knilro.-iil  (^  (iiniiii^siuii  of  Louisiana  IiikIh  (lint  the  practice 
of  cliarKiiiK  a  lower  rate  on  cord  wood  (luriiiK  the  summer 
inotiths  than  is  charged  during  the  winter  is  reasonable.  The 
cunmii.'ision  holds  that  this  lower  summer  rate  induces  this  low 
grade  traliic  to  move  at  a  time  when  cars  are  more  plentiful 
than  they  are  in  winter  and  that  therefore  the  discrimination 
is  a  reasonable  one. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  ortlcred  certain 
railways  to  carry  passengers  on  freight  trains.  It  finds  that 
many  railways  in  Louisiana  arc  carrying  passengers  on  freight 
trains  and  that  schedules  of  passenger  trains  on  certain  rail- 
ways, or  on  parts  of  certain  lines,  are  such  that  trains  run  at 
night,  ni.iking  it  extremely  inconvenient  for  passengers  to  use 
the  regular  passenger  trains.  The  commission  says  that  many 
of  the  larger  railways  in  the  state  are  furnishing  a  splendid 
passenger  service,  operating  trains  frequently,  and  on  convenient 
scliedules.  A  general  order,  therefore,  requiring  all  railways  to 
carry  passengers  on  freight  trains  is  not  made  but  the  order  is 
confined  to  certain  lines. 

I'he  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  decided  that  its 
proposed  order  rc(iuiring  the  railways  of  Louisiana  to  keep  on 
sale  at  all  agency  stations  interline  tickets  or  blank  forms  to 
be  sold  to  any  points  on  a  connecting  line,  could  not  reasonably 
be  put  in  force,  and  the  proceedings  in  this  proposed  order 
have  been  discontinued.  The  commission,  in  its  opinion,  says 
that  the  expense  of  printing  the  supply  of  tickets  necessary  to 
supply  each  agency  station  would  be  enormous  and  the  skeleton 
form  of  ticket  appears  to  be  undesirable  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  agent  at  the  small  country  stations,  as  it  requires  the 
utmost  care  and  some  degree  of  training  and  experience  to  fill 
out  such  a  ticket  correctly.  Errors  only  annoy  passengers  and 
subject  them  to  delays  and  often  additional  expense. 


COURT    NEWS. 


The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  lessee  of  the  James- 
town, Franklin  &  Clearfield,  has  filed  a  bill  in  equity  against 
the  county  of  Mercer  to  restrain  the  county  officers  from  col- 
lecting the  penalty  of  $1,000  in  each  case  where  the  plaintiff 
has  charged  more  than  2  cents  a  mile  in  its  passenger  tariffs. 

Judge  J.  E.  Sater,  of  the  United  States  district  court,  in  the 
case  of  Ralph  E.  Westfall  v.  Hocking  Valley  and  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  has  sustained  the  decision  of  Judge  E.  B.  Kinkead, 
of  the  Ohio  court,  in  his  refusal  to  permit  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  to  vote  the  stock  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  The  injunction 
against  voting  the  stock  was  sought  on  the  ground  that  the  state 
laws  of  Ohio  provided  that  one  railway,  whether  incorporated 
in  Ohio  or  in  another  state,  cannot  own  and  vote  stock  in 
another  domestic  company. 

The  Lou:sville  &  Nashville  has  lost  a  suit  in  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit Court  at  Cincinnati  in  which  the  plaintiff,  Edward  S.  Dick- 
inson, a  commission  broker,  sought  to  recover  $154,081  excess 
freight  charges  which  accrued  through  the  railway  company 
changing  the  routing  he  had  named  for  a  shipment  of  phosphate 
rock.  The  defense  set  up  was  that  the  route  named  by  the 
shipper  was  congested  with  freight  and  to  have  held  the  cars 
in  its  yards  would  have  caused  a  like  condition.  The  court  held 
that  neither  the  route  nor  the  rate  could  be  changed  by  the  car- 
rier without  the  consent  of  the  shipper  and  this  not  having 
been  done  it  was  liable  for  the  amount  claimed. 

Suit  has  been  filed  in  the  United  States  District  Court  by 
John  H.  Jordan,  United  States  District  Attorney,  against  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  aggregating 
$2,000  on  four  alleged  violations  of  the  "hours  pf  service"'  act 
of  19(>8.  The  action  was  brought  at  the  request  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  who  furnished  the  information  on  which 
the  suit  is  based.  It  is  charged  the  railway  required  and  per- 
mitted certain  of  its  employees  engaged  in  moving  interstate 
traffic  to  remain  on  duty  for  a  period  longer  than  sixteen  con- 
secutive hours,  and  that  the  employees  again  went  on  duty 
without  having  remained  away  from  their  employment  for  at 
least  ten  consecutive  hours. 


ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,    Financial    and    Legal    Officer*. 

VV.  A.  Hlasing  has  been  appointed  acting  auditor  of  the  Gulf, 
Texas  &  Western,  with  ofTicc  at  Jcrmyn,  Tex. 

F..  M.  Calhoun,  chief  clerk  to  the  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  president. 

O.  ().  Axley  has  been  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Warren  & 
Ouachita  Valley  Railway,  succeeding  N.  H.  Clapp,  Jr.,  deceased, 
with  ofTicc  at  VVarrcn,  Ark. 

George  T.  Cutts  has  been  appointed  comptroller  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas,  with  oflTicc  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding 
Robert  W.  Maguire,  resigned  on  account  of   ill  fiealth. 

Newman  Erb,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ann 
Arbor,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Chattanooga  Southern. 
Henry  W.  de  Forest  has  been  elected  vice-president,  and  H.  B. 
Blanchard,  secretary  of  the  Ann  Arbor,  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

Operating   Officers. 

G.  H.  Waldo,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  resigned. 

A.  R.  Duncan  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  car  service 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  succeeding  G.  H.  Waldo,  resigned. 

M.  \V.  Jones,  secretary  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Guayaquil 
&  Quito  Railway,  has  been  appointed  chief  despatcher,  with 
headquarters  at  Huigra,  Ecuador,  succeeding  G.  C.  Wendorf. 

T.  H.  Hayden,  trainmaster  of  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Bridge 
&  Railroad  Company  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent,  with  office  at  Louisville,  and  the  office  of  train- 
master has  been  abolished. 

F.  J.  Bechely  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
Gulf,  Texas  &  Western,  with  office  at  Jermyn,  Tex.  The  duties 
of  the  genera!  superintendent  have  recently  been  performed  by 
the  assistant  to  the  president. 

H.  G.  Sleight,  car  accountant  of  the  Vandalia  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  has  been  retired  on  a  pension.  Mr.  Sleight  has  held  the 
position  of  car  accountant  for  30  years,  and  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Vandalia  for  36  years. 

The  following  oflficers  of  the  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific 
have  resigned :  W.  A.  Deuel,  general  manager ;  G.  R.  Simmons, 
assistant  general  manager  and  purchasing  agent,  and  C.  A. 
Parker,  superintendent  of  telegraph,  all  with  offices  at  Denver, 
Colo. 

T.  G.  Akers  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  2oth  and 
26th  districts  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  succeeding  as  trainmaster  of  the  26th  district  H.  W. 
Matthews,  assigned  to  other  duties.  F.  G.  Bement,  trainmaster 
at  Battle  Creek,  has  been  transferred  as  trainmaster  to  Durand, 
succeeding  O.  F.  Clark,  transferred  as  trainmaster  to  Pontiac. 
Traffic  OfflceiM. 

p.  B.  Aungst  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Erie  Despatch,  with  office  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

Owing  to  prolonged  illness,  J.  S.  Wood,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  has  resigned. 

M.  N.  Betzner  has  been  appointed  a  general  agent  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  office  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

William  Hess  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  claim  agent  of 
the  Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

James  Donohue  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at  Oklahoma  Citv, 
Okia. 

H.  D.  Dutton  has  been  appointed  general  agent  in  the  pas- 
senger department  of  the  Kansas  City.  Mexico  &  Orient,  with 
office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

L.  O.  Scoville,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  at  Joplin.  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight 
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agent,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  W.  D.  Riley  succeeds 
Mr.  Scoville. 

George  L.  Williams,  commercial  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  resigned,  effective 
September  1,  to  engage  in  other  business. 

A.  K.  Helton  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
New  York  Central  lines  and  agent  of  the  Blue  line,  with  office 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  succeeding  C.  R.  Watson,  retired. 

W.  H.  Amerme,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Atlanta  &  West 
Point  at  New  Orleans,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent, 
with  office  at  Augusta,  Ga.  W.  B.  Terhune.  commercial  agent 
at  Cincinnati,  succeeds  Mr.  Amerine. 

E.  A.  Donnelly,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  has  been 
appointed  commercial  agent  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  succeeding 
E.  E.  Jones,  resigned.  A.  R.  Witherspoon,  traveling  agent,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Donnelly. 

Charles  J.  Kays,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
and  the  Iowa  Central,  at  Peoria,  111.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral agent,  passenger  department,  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with 
office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  succeeding  A.  D.  Perry,  retired.  E.  D. 
Lappin  succeeds  Mr.  Kays. 

William  Bremer  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  Western 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  R.  P.  Ober  has  been 
appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Western  Pacific,  with 
office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

R.  C.  Nichols,  general  agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  Western  Pacific  at  New  York.  H.  E.  Tupper, 
general  Eastern  passenger  agent  at  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed city  passenger  agent  at  New  York 

G.  II.  Westcott,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  com- 
mercial agent,  with  office  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  J.  H. 
Skillen,  whose  appointment  as  New  England  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  has  been  announced  in  these  columns. 

Stanley  R.  Heer,  freight  solicitor  in  connection  with  the  St. 
Paul  agency  of  the  Union  Line,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  solicitor,  in 
connection  with  the  Denver  agency,  succeeding  S.  J.  Alexander, 
whose  appointment  as  agent  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  announced 
in  these  columns.     Walter  M.  Walker  succeeds  Mr.  Heer. 

Engineering   and    Rolling    Stock   Officers. 

H.  A.  Sumner,  chief  engineer  of  the  Denver,  Northwestern 
&  Pacific  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  resigned. 

G.  I.  Evans,  chief  draftsman  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  at 
Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer. 

H.  L.  Jace  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  South 
Dakota  Central,  with  offices  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  succeeding 
C.  A.  Swan,  resigned. 

C.  H.  Hogan,  division  superintendent  motive  power  of  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  at  Depew,  N  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  motive  power,  with  office  at 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

L.  L.  Wood  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  machinery  of  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute, 
with  office  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  succeeding  G  H.  Bussing,  re- 
signed to  go  with  another  company. 

Incident  to  the  taking  over  of  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  & 
Louisville  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  L.  N.  Jackson  has  been 
appointcfl  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  of  Indiana,  succeeding  G.  S.  Foster. 

J.  B.  Canficld,  master  mechanic  of  the  Boston  division  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Albany  division,  with  office  at  West  Springfield,  M;iss.,  succeed- 
ing A.  J.  I-'ries,  promoted.  F.  A.  Butler  succeeds  Mr.  Canficld, 
with  office  at  Beacon  park,  Allston,  Mass. 
Purchating  Officera. 

J.  R.  I*"rink  has  been  ajjpointcd  purchasing  UKcnt  of  the 
Macon,  Dublin  &  Savannah,  with  office  at  Macon,  Ga. 

E.  B.  Sebastian,  acting  fuel  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  fuel  agent,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 


Htitlntay  Olondlruclton. 

New    Incorporations,   Surveys,    Etc. 

Alberta  &  Great  Waterways. — This  company,  which  was 
organized  to  build  from  Edmonton,  Alb.,  north  to  McMurray, 
on  the  .Athabasca  river,  with  a  number  of  branch  lines,  in  all 
about  350  miles,  has  failed  to  meet  the  first  instalment  of  in- 
terest on  its  bonds.  The  province  of  Alberta  has  met  the  obli- 
jrations  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  charter,  it  is  thought 
that  the  line  will  be  built  as  a  government  enterprise.  (April 
8,  p.  969.) 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — The  railroad  commission  of 
Texas  has  been  notified  that  the  new  branch  line  from  San 
Angelo,  Texas,  northwest  to  Stirling  City,  4"2  miles,  is  prac- 
tically finished  and  ready  for  operation. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound. — The  Isabel  branch, 
extending  from  Mobridge,  S.  Dak.,  west  of  Isabel,  59  miles,  has 
been  opened  for  business.  A  new  branch  of  the  Columbia  divi- 
sion, extending  from  St.  Maries,  Idaho,  west  to  Purdue,  50 
miles,  thence  over  the  tracks  of  the  Washington,  Idaho  &  Mon- 
tana to  Bovill,  two  miles,  has  been  opened  for  business. 

Colorado  &  Southern. — Press  reports  indicate  that  this  com- 
pany will  build  a  connecting  link  from  Wellington.  Colo.,  north 
to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  This  will  connect  the  northern  end  of  the 
system  with  the  at  present  separated  line  running  from  Cheyenne 
north  to  Orin  Junction. 

Crystal  City  &  Uvalde. — This  road  has  been  extended  from 
Crystal  City,  Tex.,  south  to  Carrizo  Springs,  112  miles.  (Nov. 
2C,  1909,  p.  1036.) 

Franklin  &  .\bbeville. — The  extension  from  New  Iberia,  La., 
northwest  to  Milton,  12.7  miles,  has  been  opened  for  business. 
(March  25,  p.  850.) 

Manistee  &  Northeastern. — The  Manistee  River  branch  has 
been  extended  from  Sigma,  Mich.,  east  to  Grayling,  17  miles. 

Midland-Pennsylvania. — This  company  has  entered  a  mort- 
gage for  $2,000,000  to  secure  a  bond  issue  in  like  amount  for 
the  construction  of  this  line  from  Millersburg,  Pa.,  northeast 
via  Gratz,  to  Ashland,  about  43  miles.     (July  15,  p.  142.) 

Missouri  Pacific. — The  Kiowa  branch  of  the  Wichita  division 
has  been  extended  from  Kiowa,  Kan.,  west  to  Hardtner,  10.4 
miles. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — It  is  reported  that  this  com- 
pany will  soon  place  an  order  for  about  25,000  tons  of  rails  in 
Europe,  and  that  about  15,000  tons  will  be  ordered  from  Belgium 
mills  and  the  remainder  probably  in  Spain.  These  rails  are 
to  be  used  in  relaying  the  track  on  the  various  lines  of  the 
government  railway  system.  The  large  steel  and  iron  works  at 
Monterey,  Mex.,  is  said  to  be  operating  its  rail  department 
at  full  capacity  but  that  the  output  is  inadequate.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  5t>-lb.  rails,  now  in  track  on  the  branch  lines, 
are  to  be  replaced  with  new  75-lb.  sections. 

An  officer  writes  that  construction  work  is  under  way  by  Cia 
Baueorio  de  i'oniento  y  Bienes  Raicas,  Mexico  City,  and  Juan 
Phillips,  Durango,  Mex.,  on  65  miles  of  line  on  the  extension 
from  Durango  southwest  towards  Mazatlan.  The  maximum 
grade  westward  will  be  2  per  cent,  and  eastward  1.5  per  cent. 
There  will  be  one  70y-ft.  cantilever  bridge,  a  number  of  stone 
culverts  and  one  tunnel  722  ft.  long. 

Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut. — See  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  North 
ern. 

Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern. — Press  reports  indicate 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  grading  on  this  line  from  Knox 
dale.  Pa.,  to  Freeport,  has  been  completed.     (May  27,  p.  1326  > 

St.  Louis.  I-'ort  Smith  &  Dallas. — .An  officer  writes  that  this 
company  has  been  organized  to  build  from  /\rkoma,  Okla.,  just 
across  the  state  litie  from  I't.  Smith,  -Vrk.,  southwest  to  Wibur- 
tnn,  about  70  miles.  .Active  work  has  not  yet  commenced,  but 
very  probably  will  be  by  October.  The  engineers  may  be  put  in 
the  fieUI  before  this  time. 

Wichita  I'"all.s  &  Nortiiwf.stf.rn.— Tlic  new  line  from  Altus. 
Okla.,  west  to  Hollis,  .35  miles,  has  been  opened  for  business. 

Wichita.  McPherson  &  Gulf. — Chartered  in  Kansas,  with 
$2,500,000  capital,  to  build  a  north  and  south  line  from  Aransas 
City.  Kan.,  northwest  through  Wichita  and  Newton  to  McPhcr 
son.     W    C.  Edwards,  Wichita,  is  interested. 
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Jlrtilmrtit  JFtnanctal  ?{cu»is. 

HoSTuN  X  AiMANY.-  N.  \\  .  Ilaiiis  &  Co.,  New  Niirk.  .iiul  IIkiuI 
&  (..kmIwiii,  ImisIoii,  liavo  l)oiiKlit  $2,000,000  •J.'iyrnr  ■»  per  cent. 
l>oiuls  <<i  the  I'uistoii  vK:  .Mh.itiy  :mil  :iri'  otTcriiiK  tlic.nc  Imncls  at 
!)7,  yirldiiiK  aliout  l.'iO  per  cent. 

Urinson  Uaii-Way. — This  company,  which  took  over  the  old 
Sav.mnah  Valley  Railroad,  has  issued  $'J7.">.000  7  per  cent, 
einnul.ilivc  prei'erred  slock  tu  retire  |'J7.'>,00(t  Savannah  Valley 
Railroad  hoiuis  which  are  callalile  at  par.  Win.  Morris  Imhric 
&  to..  \eu  \(irk,  and  the  National  City  Hank  have  bought 
flL'O.iKK)  llrst  iiu.rlgaKc  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  1910-1935,  an<l, 
having;  sold  the  greater  part  of  these  bonds,  arc  offering  the 
balance  at  IHi.  yielding  about  ^>.'W  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 
The  bonds  arc  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  total  72 
miles  of  road  running  from  Millhaven,  Ga.,  to  Savannah. 

Buffalo  &  Susquf.h.\nna. — II.  I.  Miller,  receiver  of  the  Buf- 
falo S:  Susi|uehanna  Railway,  has  been  made  also  receiver  of 
the  HulYalo  &  Susquehanna  Railroad.  The  railway  company, 
which  owns  from  HufTalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Wellsville,  80  miles,  leased 
the  line  of  the  railroad  company,  which  runs  from  Wells- 
ville to  Sagamore,  Pa.,  and  ha^  a  total  mileage  of  270.  In- 
terest on  bonds  of  the  railroad  was  defaulted  on  July  1,  which 
broke  the  lease. 

Canadian  Pacific. — The  directors  have  declared  a  semi-annual 
dividend  of  3%  per  cent,  and  an  extra  dividend  of  Va  per 
cent,  from  the  proceeds  of  land  sales.  This  places  the  com- 
mon stock  on  a  7  per  cent,  annual  basis,  as  compared  with  6 
per  cent,  previously  paid  annually.  The  Vi  per  cent,  paid 
from  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  is  the  same  as  was  paid  six 
months   ago. 

Central  of  Georgia. — The  directors  have  decided  not  to  pay 
any  dividends  on  the  three  series  of  income  bonds.  The  di- 
rectors report  each  year  by  September  1  to  the  trustees  of  the 
income  mortgage  as  to  whether  or  not  interest  has  been  earned 
on  these  bonds.  Suits  are  now  pending  in  the  courts  look- 
ing toward  an  order  compelling  the  directors  to  declare  divi- 
dends on  the  income  bonds  for  1907,  and  if  these  suits  are 
successful,  it  is  planned  to  bring  similar  suits  for  dividends  in 
1908  and  1909. 

Chattanooga  Southern. — The  securities  of  this  company,  which 
were  sold  at  auction,  were  bought  by  Newman  Erb  and 
associates  for  $.50,000.  There  are  further  claims  to  be  settled 
before  the  receiver  can  be  discharged. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — See  an  item  in  regard  to  this  company  in 
Court  News. 

Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh. — Stockholders 
have  authorized  a  new  first  mortgage  to  secure  $5,000,000  four 
per  cent,  bonds  of  1910-1960,  of  which  $2,900,000  bonds  are 
to  be  issued  at  once  to  retire  a  like  amount  of  7  per  cent, 
bonds.  Stockholders  also  voted  to  approve  the  modification 
of  the  lease  to  the  property  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  so  as  to  provide  for  payment  of  interest  by 
the  New  York  Central  on  the  new  bonds  in  addition  to  the 
annual  dividend  of  iVi  per  cent,  on  the  $1,300,000  stock. 

Hocking  Valley. — See  an  item   in  regard  to  this   company  in 

Court  News. 
Missouri,   Kansas   &  Texas. — Stockholders  have  authorized   a 

new  mortgage  securing  $125,000,000  bonds. 

New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston. — This  subsidiary  of  the 
New  Y'ork,  Is'ew  Haven  &  Hartford  has  asked  the  New  Y'ork 
Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  for  permission 
to  issue  $5,000,000  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  1910- 
1960.  Of  these  bonds  $no3,M6  are  to  be  issued  to  repay 
money  advanced  by  the  City  &  County  Contract  Co.  in  con- 
nect'on  with  the  building  of  the  branch  line  from  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  to  White  Plains.  The  remaining  bonds  are  to  be 
issued  to  meet  the  cost,  estimated  at  $4,294,.>19,  of  completing 
and  electrifying  this  branch. 

Northern  Central. — The  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road have  approved  the  release  of  the  Northern  Central  for 
999  years  on  the  basis  of  a  40  per  cent,  stock  dividend,  a  cash 


dindriid  Ml  |i»  per  (itii,  and  a  guaranteed  dividend  oi  H  per 
<rnl.  Sluckliiddrr-i  of  ihc  Northern  Central  will  act  on  the 
ni;itttr  about  October  II. 

PiTTsiiuiiGH,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  LouiK.-Thc  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  listed  $■1,000,000  additional  consolidated 
inorlgagc  1  per  cent,  bonds,  due  1957,  guaranteed  principal 
and  interest,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company.  These  bonds 
were  issued  to  refund  sec<jiid  mf>rtgage  7  per  cent,  bonds  of 
the  Jeffersonvillc,  Madison  &  Indiana,  which  matured  July  I, 
1910,  and  to  pay  for  construction  work  already  undertaken. 

Quebec  &  Lake  St.  John. — Bondholders  met  in  London  August 
8  to  consider  an  amended  ofTcr  made  by  the  Canadian  North- 
ern. The  offer  provides  for  the  exchange  of  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  Quebec  &  Lake  St.  John  for  new  stock,  on  the 
basis  of  ilOO  ($.',00)  bonds  for  i70  ($350;  new  stock.  The 
old  income  bonds  are  to  be  exchanged  on  the  basis  of  £100 
bonds  for  £13  ($05)  new  stock.  All  unredeemed  coupons  are 
to  be  surrendered  except  the  coupon  due  April  1,  1910,  on  the 
prior  lien  bonds. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. — Speyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
bought  $1,150,000  five  per  cent,  equipment  notes,  Series  Q,  se- 
cured by  equipment  costing  about  $1,617,000.  The  equipment 
consists  of  250  steel  under  frame  freight  cars,  53  locomotives, 
11  passenger  train  cars  and  six  electric  motor  cars. 

Seaboarii  CoMi'ANY. — The  directors  of  this  holding  company  for 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  have  declared  a  semi-annual 
dividend  of  2'/^  per  cent,  on  the  first  preferred  stock.  This 
is  the  first  dividend  on  the  holding  company's  stock  paid 
since  the  reorganization  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  There 
was  paid  dividends  of  2'/2  per  cent,  semi-annually  from  July 
15,  1906,  to  July  15,  1907. 

Southern  Inwana.— The  Reorganizing  Committee  has  issued  a 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Southern  Indiana  and  Chi- 
cago Southern,  and  this  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  va- 
rious protective  committees  with  which  all  classes  of  securi- 
ties have  been  deposited.  The  plan  provides  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  new  company,  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Bed- 
ford, which  is  to  take  over  the  property  of  the  Southern 
Indiana  and  the  Chicago  Southern  and  probably  the  Bedford 
Belt  railway.  The  new  company  is  to  authorize  $20,000,000 
first  and  refunding  mortgage  50-year  bonds  to  bear  interest 
not  higher  than  5  per  cent. ;  $6,500,000  fifty-year  income  bonds 
to  bear  interest  at  4  per  cent,  for  the  first  two  years  and  5 
per  cent,  thereafter,  interest  to  be  cumulative  after  two  years. 
The  holders  of  income  bonds  are  to  have  the  right  at  stock- 
holders' meetings  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  one  vote  for  each 
$100  bonds  held.  There  is  to  be  issued  also  $5,500,000  com- 
mon stock  and  the  $7,537,000  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  Southern  Indiana  are  to  remain  undisturbed.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  basis  of  exchange  of  old  securities  for 
securities  of  the  new  company  ; 

Holders  of  securi-  Will  receive  in  exchange 

tics  and  syndi-  r- — ^ \    First  and 

cate,  if  dcpos:  I'.ct.  Inc.  bonds.  P.ct.        Stock.  ref.  5s. 

S.i.   Ind.   gen.   mtg.  $3,212,000    85     $2,730,200    40     $1,284,800         

Ch.   So.  1st  m.  bds.     3,235.000    70        2,299.500    40        1,314,000         

Ch.  So.  coll.  bonds        715.000    70  500.500    40  28S.000         

Syndicate  certifs. .      1.902.500    42  799,050    58       1,103,450         

Sou.   Ind.   stock...    11.000.000     ..  

Chic.  Sou.  stock...      1,500,000 

To  be  sold $2,500,000 

•Settlements,   &c 170,750    ..        1,511,750         

Total     $21,614,500     ..      $6,500,000     ..      $5,500,000  $2,500,000 

'Settlements,  contingencies,  miscellaneous  requirements  of  reorganiza- 
tion (including  the  sale  or  pledge  of  a  portion  thereof  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  "first  and  refunding"  bonds)  not  to  e.xceed. 

No  allowance  will  be  made  to  present  holders  of  stock  of 
either  railway  company  and  the  Chicago  Southern.  See  South- 
ern Indiana. 

Third  Avenue  (New  York). — The  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission.  Pirst  district,  has  refused  to  approve  the  re- 
organization plan  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission, 
the  value  of  the  property  does  not  justify  the  proposed  capi- 
talization, and  because  the  probable  earning  capacity  of  the 
system,  as  estimated  by  the  commission,  for  1909  barely  met 
the  interest,  $(131,600,  on  the  4  per  cent,  refunding  bonds,  and 
in  1910  and  1011  would  be  only  2  or  3  per  cent,  on  the  income 
bonds  with  no  evidence  that  the  stock  would  receive  even  a 
small  dividend  for  many  years  to  come. 


Supply  Qlra^e  ^^ctton. 


The  Vulcan  Steam  Shovel  Company,  Toledo.  Ohio,  will  build 
a  plant  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  to  cost  |200,000. 

The  Universal  Car  Seal  &  Appliance  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $60,000.  The  incorporators 
are :  Howard  Van  Rensselaer,  William  C.  Martineau,  Clarence 
R,  Martineau. 

Emil  Pollak,  president  of  the  Block-PoUak  Iron  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  is  making  his  usual  yearly  trip  abroad.  He  is  tour- 
ing Germany  and  France  in  his  automobile  and  expects  to  return 
about  October  1. 

The  Williams  All-Service  Car  Door  Company,  Clinton,  111., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000.  The 
incorporators  are  Walter  Scott  Williams,  Charles  R.  Westcott 
and  William  H.  H.  Hastings. 

Clapp,  Norstrom  &  Riley,  general  sales  agents  of  the  Western 
Wheeled  Scraper  Co.,  Aurora,  111.,  and  Davenport  Locomotive 
Works,  Davenport,  Iowa,  have  purchased  a  tract  of  land  at 
Clyde,  111.,  where  they  will  build  a  shop,  60  ft.  x  100  ft.,  to  be 
used  for  handling  stock  implements. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  tiled  papers  with  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Pennsylvania  providing  for  an  issue  of 
$10,000,000  first  mortgage  30-year  bonds  to  bear  interest  at  5 
per  cent.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  Brown  Brothers 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  concluded  negotiations  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  entire  bond  issue.  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.  recently 
underwrote  a  $o,000,000  bond  issue  for  the  Standard  Steel 
Works  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Oswald  F.  Jordan,  born  in  Berwick  on  Tweed,  England,  died 
Aug.  1,  1910,  aged  o7  years.  He  came  to  this  country  in  his 
early  youth  and  started  in  railroading.  Six  years  ago  he  re- 
signed as  division  superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Central,  organ- 
izing the  O.  F.  Jordan  Company,  of  which  he  was  president, 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  railway  construction  and  main- 
tenance equipment,  the  principal  output  of  the  company  being 
the  Jordan  spreader.  The  O.  F.  Jordan  Company  will  continue 
to  do  business  under  the  same  name  and  management. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 


Railway  Car  Lighting. — The  Commercial  Acetylene  Company, 
New  York,  has  issued  booklet  "C,"  describing  the  Commercial 
acetylene  car  lighting  equipment. 

Iron  and  Steel  Stock  List. — Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  New 
York,  have  issued  their  monthly  journal  and  stock  list  for  Au- 
gust, which  contains,  in  addition  to  tabulated  lists  of  iron  and 
steel  for  machinery,  etc.,  a  number  of  interesting  reading 
articles. 

Electric  Headltgiits. — K.  G.  Peters  Maiuiiacturiiig  Company, 
Grand  Kapids,  Mich.,  has  issued  Bulletin  N'o.  101  descriptive 
of  the  Premier  electric  headlight  equipment  fur  locomotives. 
The  bulletin  describes  the  complete  plant  and  is  illustrated  with 
several  engravmgs. 

Rail,  Equipment  and  Machinery  0^cri»i(7.t.  -Bulletin  No.  Ill 
I'rom  the  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
kivcs  a  long  list  of  rails,  track  supplies,  locomotives,  cars,  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  which  it  is  prcparecl  to  furnish  for  imme- 
diate shipment. 

Locomotive  Headlights. — Booklet  H  from  The  Commercial 
Acetylene  Company,  New  York,  illustrates  and  describes  the 
standard  locomotive  headlight  equipment  made  by  that  com- 
pany. Its  advantages  are  briefly  but  clearly  put  forth.  The 
new  trade  mark  adopted  for  this  system  is  used  for  the  first 
time  in  this  bulletin. 

Central  Battery  Switchboards. — The  Western  Electric  Co., 
New  York,  has  just  issued  its  bulletin  No.  |0(>|  describing  cen- 
tral battery,  noii  multiple  switchboards  with  lamp  signals,  recom- 
mended for  exchanges  where  the  ultimate  number  of  subscribers' 
lines  will  not  exceed  .^00,  and  a  central  battery  system  is  re- 
quired  with  or   without   m.igneto  loll   or    rural   line  connections. 


Brake  Beams. — The  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company, 
Chicago,  has  issued  a  handsome  6-in.  by  9-in.  portfolio  of 
dimensioned  mechanical  drawings  and  halftones,  illustrating 
standards  of  various  types  of  brake  beams,  bolsters,  side  bear- 
ings, slack  adjusters,  journal  boxes,  etc.  It  is  believed  the  de- 
tailed information  contained  in  this  portfolio  will  assist  users 
in  making  satisfactory  selections  for  all  requirements  and  con- 
ditions of  service. 

Reinforced  Steel  Bars. — The  William  B.  Hough  Company, 
Monadnock  block,  Chicago,  has  issued  a  catalogue  entitled  "The 
Bar  That  Never  Failed,"  which  is  descriptive  of  the  cold  twisted 
steel  bars  sold  by  the  company.  The  book  contains  30  pages 
and  is  illustrated  with  cuts  of  buildings  in  which  these  bars 
have  been  used.  A  number  of  useful  and  valuable  tables  are 
presented  for  the  reinforced  concrete  designer,  together  with  a 
discussion  on  the  mechanics  of  reinforced  concrete  with  standard 
formulas. 

Electrical  Apparatus. — The  following  bulletins  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
No.  4753  describes  the  G-E  Mazda  400  and  600-watt  incan- 
descent lamps  for  standard  lighting  service  and  gives  data  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  lamps  and  service  at  various  ventages.  Bulle- 
tin No.  4743  is  devoted  to  intensified  arc  lamps.  These  have 
been  designed  for  general  illuminating  purposes  on  direct-cur- 
rent multiple  circuits  from  100  to  125  volts,  and  are  notable 
because  of  their  high  efficiency  and  the  daylight  quality  of  their 
light.  A  color  chart  shows  the  illuminating  values  of  various 
forms  of  lighting  as  compared  to  daylight.  Bulletin  No.  475 
describes  different  types  of  polyphase  induction  motors.  The 
advantages  of  this  type  are  its  simplicity,  high  efficiency,  the 
small  amount  of  attention  which  it  requires,  the  ability  to  carr>- 
large  overloads  for  considerable  periods  without  overheating, 
the  entire  absence  of  sparking,  and  quick  and  certain  starting. 
Bulletin  No.  4756  considers  the  ventilation  of  horizontal  steam 
turbine  alternators. 

Gould  Products. — An  attractively  printed  and  well  arranged 
general  catalogue,  bound  in  substantial  loose  leaf  covers  so  that 
supplementary  sheets  may  be  added,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Gould  Coupler  Company,  New  York.  The  plants  at  Depew,  N. 
Y.,  have  steadily  grown  so  that  to-day  the  steel  foundry  has  a 
capacity  of  250  tons  per  day,  the  malleable  iron  plant  100  tons 
per  day  and  the  a.xle  forge  200  axles  per  day.  The  capacity  of 
the  storage  battery  plant  is  said  to  be  unlimited.  There  is  also 
an  electrical  plant  for  manufacturing  axle-driven  dynamos  for 
car  lighting.  The  catalogue  contains  illustrations  and  brief  de- 
scriptions of  these  plants  followed  by  illustrations  of  the  differ- 
ent Gould  specialties,  with  the  parts  numbered  for  convenience 
in  ordering,  and  accompanied  by  brief  but  clear  cut  descriptions 
of  each  device  and  its  advantages,  and  lists  of  parts  and  their 
numbers.  Wherever  necessary,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
various  sizes  and  designs  of  coupler  shanks,  dimensioned  draw- 
ings are  given,  each  one  numbered  to  facilitate  ordering  accu- 
rately. Under  the  head  of  freight  equipment  the  various  types 
iif  Gould  couplers  and  attachments  are  described;  also  the  Gould 
friction  draft  gear  for  freight  anil  locomotive  equipment,  metal 
draft  beams,  cast  steel  boily  and  truck  bolsters,  cast  steel  end 
sills  with  self-contained  friction  butTcr.  friction  buffers,  cast 
steel  truck  side  frames,  Hartman  ball-bearing  center  plates  and 
side  bearings,  journal  boxes,  inset  journal  box  lids,  dust  guards, 
extended  metal  draft  beams,  uncoupling  brackets  and  axles. 
Under  passenger  equipment  are  found  the  different  types  of  pas- 
senger couplers,  friction  draft  gear,  friction  buffer,  steel  plat- 
forms with  friction  buffer  and  friction  draft  gear,  friction 
buffer  for  stub  end  cars,  steel  draft  frame  for  blind  end  cars, 
cast  steel  platform  end  sills,  steel  platforms  of  various  types, 
vestibules,  coupler  centering  device  and  axles.  Under  locomo- 
tire  equipment  is  included  tender  couplers,  spring  tender  buffers, 
pilot  couplers,  vestibule  fi>r  tenders  with  friction  buffer  and 
friction  draft  gear  am!  axles.  Under  electric  traction  devices 
are  side  operated  couplers,  and  the  ratlial  buffer  and  swing 
coupler.  Several  sheets  are  included  describing  the  car  light- 
ing sets  maiuifactiired  by  the  Gould  .Storage   Battery  Company 
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RAILWAY    STRUCTURES. 


AvDNHALK,  Ala.— The  Alabama  (Ircat  Soiitlurn,  it  is  reported. 
mil  hiiiUI  a  t\vi)Sti>ry  brick  .iiid  loiicrt-tr  ilcpui,  tn  chhi  abnut 
$16,000. 

Belvii'Khe,  III.-  The  Cliicago  &  North  Western  has  awaided 
a  contract  to  J.  J.  Jobst,  I'coria,  111.,  to  build  a  power  house, 
100    ft.    X    110    II.,    which    will    he    i(iuippcd    with    live    160-h.p. 

Iioders. 

liLooMiNi.ioN,  h.L.-'l'hc  LhicaKo  \  .Mton  has  nivcii  a  con- 
tract to  Wcstinghousc,  Cluirch,  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York,  to  en- 
large the  shops  and  biiilil  a  new  $26,000  depot.  (June  \i,  p. 
1672.) 

Chauron,  Neb. — Press  reports  indicate  that  the  20-stall  round- 
house anil  machine  shops  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  were 
burned  on  tlio  night  of  August  2  and  that  16  locomotives  were 
badly   damaged. 

(."hicaco. — The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  will  build  a 
brick  addition  containing  20  stalls  to  its  roundhouse  at  Chicago 
avenue.  It  will  cost  about  $17,600.  G.  A.  Johnson  &  Son,  Chi- 
cago, are  building  a  one-story  machine  shop  200  ft.  x  300  ft.  for 
I  he    Chicago   &   North   Western. 

Columbia,  Miss. — The  New  Orleans  (ireat  .\'orthern  will,  it 
is  said,  build  a  $10,000  depot. 

UuLUTH,  Mif^N. — The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  has  given  a  con- 
tract to  George  H.  Spurbeck,  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  to  build  a 
new  station  at  .Mien  Junction.  The  building  will  be  two  stories 
high,  the  main  part  being  71  ft.  x  24  ft.,  with  one  wing  16  ft. 
X  32  ft.    The  second  story  will  be  24  x  42  ft.     (Aug.  5.  p.  264.) 

Elm  Grove,  W.  Va. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  given  a  con- 
tract to  Dudley  &  Edie,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  for  building  a  brick 
and  stone  passenger  station,  to  cost  about  $12,000. 

El  Paso,  Tex. — It  is  reported  that  the  El  Paso  &  Southwest- 
em  is  having  plans  prepared  for  an  addition  to  the  freight 
depot,  to  cost  about  $15,000. 

Fort  Stockton,  Tex. — It  is  said  that  the  Kansas  City.  Mexico 
&  Orient  is  building  a  $15,000  station  at  this  point. 

Hanover,  Pa. — The  Western  Maryland  is  said  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  Merchants'  ."Association's  offer  of  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  eastern  end  of  the  town,  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  new  shops 
and  a  roundhouse. 

Jackson,  Ga. — Press  reports  indicate  that  ihe  Southern  Rail- 
way will  erect  a  depot  at  this  point. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  let  a 
contract  to  Pruitt  &  Moore.  Chicago,  to  build  a  one-story  brick 
passenger  station,  to  cost  about  $25,000. 

Montreal,  Que. — The  Canadian  Pacific  has  given  a  contract 
to  C.  E.  Deakin  to  build  the  new  annex  to  its  Windsor  street 
station.    The  cost  will  be  about  $1,000,000. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  Huntington  &  Broadtop  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  bought  an  acre  of  land  along  its  tracks  at  the  south 
side  of  the  Juniata  river  bridge,  on  which  it  will  build  a  local 
freight  depot,  coal  wharf  and  offices. 

SuNBURY,  Pa. — The  contract  for  the  new  county  bridge  over 
the  Susquehanna  river,  to  be  used  also  by  the  Sunbury  &  North- 
umberland (Electric),  was  let  to  the  York  Bridge  Company  for 
a  si.\-span  bridge,  the  contract  price  being  $84,300.  (July  1, 
p.  57.) 

Tampa,  Fla. — Bids  will  be  opened  about  September  1  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  union  station.  This  will  be  a  one  and  two- 
Story  brick  and  stone  building,  the  two-story  portion  being  80  ft. 
X  130  ft.  and  the  one-storv  portion  60  ft.  x  200  ft.  (.\pril  15. 
p.  1020.) 

TiTUSviLLE.  Pa. — The  Titusville  Electric  Traction  Company, 
it  is  reported,  is  contemplating  the  early  building  of  an  over- 
head bridge  at  Hydetown. 

Waynesboro,  Miss. — It  is  said  that  plans  have  been  prepared 
by  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  for  a  new  depot. 

Wichita,  Kan.— It  is  said  the  Wichita  Terminal  .Association. 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  will  build  .t  brick  freight  house  to  cost  $75,000. 


%aie  N^ttJ;^. 


7 he  tifitu  iH  lliis  lulumii  were  received  after  the  rla.tstfied' 
dfparimfiils  were  closed. 

John  F.  .Stevens,  president  of  the  Oregon  Trunk  Railway, 
sav5  that  ihc  road  will  be  extended  across  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains to   Medford. 

.^    press    dispatch    from    Santiago,    Chili.    August    10.    reports 
trafiic  on  the  Transandean  Railway  blocked  by  snow.    The  routes, 
between   .Vcw   York  and  Coney   Island  are  all  open. 

J.  P.  Knight  has  been  appointed  general  Eastern  agent  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  with  oflice  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  suc- 
ceeding C.  E.  Crane,  resigned  to  go  with  another  company. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  reports  its  unfilled  orders 
on  hand  on  July  31,  1910,  as  .3.970,931  tons.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  286,8(13  tons  from  the  June  30.  1910,  unfilled  tonnage,  which 
was   4,257,794    tons. 

Rates  on  cypress  lumber  from  Gleason,  Ark.,  to  all  points 
reached  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  are  found  unreasonable 
in  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Reason- 
able rates  for  the  future  arc  prescribed. 

•  As  a  means  of  relieving  the  congestion  of  traffic,  a  problem 
of  constantly  increasing  difficulty,  the  government  of  France 
has  decided  to  electrify  the  belt  railway  of  Paris  and  the  rail- 
way service  out  of  St.  Lazare  station.  The  estimated  expendi- 
ture  involved   is  $40,000,000. 

Edward  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  bought  $2,000,000 
of  the  new  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Philadelphia, 
&  Western,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  to  build 
an  extension  of  the  road  from  its  present  line  to  Norrislown 
These  bonds  are  part  of  an  issue  of  $4,000,000,  the  mortgage 
for  which  to  the  Philadelphia  Trust  Safe  Deposit  &  Insurance 
Co.  trustee,  has  just  been  recorded  at  the  same  time  an  old 
mortgage  for  $20,000,000  to  the  Trust  Co.  of  America  was  can- 
celed. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  decided  to 
begin  at  once  extensive  improvements  on  the  line  between 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  Colorado  Springs.  These  will  include  build- 
ing of  concrete  bridges  over  streams  and  arroyos,  the  widening 
of  all  dry  gulches,  heavy  ballasting  of  the  track  and  a  general 
strengthening  of  the  line.  Widening  of  arroyos  under  the  tracks 
will  very  largely  relieve  the  terrific  force  of  flood  waters  and 
it  is  aimed  to  make  the  concrete  arches  strong  enough  to  resist 
floods  even  in  very  narrow  channels.  In  the  lowlands  the  track 
will  be  heavily  ballasted  with  slag.  This  portion  of  the  line 
is  frequently  submerged  by  flood  water. 

Darius  Miller,  president  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
made  the  following  statement  in  answer  to  the  charges  recently 
made  that  the  railways  were  padding  their  expense  accounts,  in 
order  to  help  along  the  fight  for  higher  freight  rates:  "The 
report  from  Washington  printed  in  Sunday  morning  papers  to 
the  effect  that  the  railways  have  been  padding  their  expense 
accounts  to  make  their  profits  seem  small  is  so  false  and  mis- 
leading that  it  requires  unqualified  denial.  It  is  true  that, 
operating  expenses,  as  reported  for  the  ten  months  ended 
April  30.  are  much  larger  than  those  reported  for  the  corre- 
sponding ten  months  of  the  year  previous,  but  this  is  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  accounts  are  padded.  It  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  actually  spending  more  money  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  properties.  The  report  from  Washington  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  increase  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
ture figures.  If  the  figures  of  1909  had  been  compared  with 
those  for  1907.  or  even  with  those  for  the  panic  vear  1908.  they 
would  have  looked  quite  different."  Mr.  Mill'er  then  gives 
figures  to  bear  out  his  statements :  "The  criticisms  of  the  rail- 
ways' methods  of  keeping  their  accounts  is  peculiarly  wide  of 
the  mark,  as  they  are  being  kept  according  to  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  itself,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  management  is  now  spending  more  on  its  road' 
than  is  necessary  to  get  and  keep  it  in  good  condition.  Surely 
nobody  will  criticize  the  management  for  spending  enough 
money  to  keep  the  roads  in  shape  to  give  good  and  safe  service  ' 
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LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


The  Baltimore  &■  Ohio  has  ordered  five  Mallet  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Guantanamo  &  Western  has  ordered  three  10-wheel  loco- 
motives from  the  .\merican  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Nezv  York  Central  Lines  have  decided  upon  purchasing 
260  locomotives,  orders  for  about  200  of  which  will  probably 
not  be  placed  for  several  months.  It  is  reported  that  orders 
for  60  of  these  engines  have  been  placed,  but  confirmation  has 
been  impossible.  It  is  thought  that  the  21  freight  locomotives 
ordered  for  the  Michigan  Central,  as  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  August  5,  are  a  part  of  the  60  reported  placed. 

The  St.  Paul  &  Des  Moines,  as  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  .■\ugust  5,  has  ordered  two  consolidation  locomotives 
from  the  Lima  Locomotive  &  Machine  Co.,  for  delivery  in 
October. 

General  Dimensions. 

Weight  on  drivers   155.000  lbs. 

Weight,  toUl 175,000  lbs. 

Csf linders  20  in.  x  28  in. 

Diameter   of   drivers    56  " 

Boiler  diameter   67ft  in.  x  75'/i  " 

"       type   Extended  wagon  top 

"       working    steam    pressure    200  lbs. 

Firebox   96  in.  x  72  in. 

Tubes,   number 308 

"       diameter    2  in. 

length   14  ft 

Heating  surface,  tubes 2,244  sq.  ft 

"  "  firebox   156      " 

"  "  toUl    2,400      " 

Water  capacity    7,000  gals. 

Coal  capacity    12  tons 

Special  Equipment. 

Valve  gear    Walschaert 

Air  brakes Westinghouse  No.  6,  E.  T. 

Draft  gear    Westinghouse  friction 

Couplers  Simplex 

Packing U.  S.  Metallic 

Injectors    Ohio 

Lubricators   Detroit 

Sanders Leach  air 

Gages  Ashcroft 

Safety  valves    Kunkle 

Tires    Midvale 

Wheel  center   Cast  steel 


CAR    BUILDING. 


The  Chicago  &■  Alton  is  asking  prices  on  3,000  fifty-ton  steel 
hopper  cars. 

The  Dairy  Shippers  Despatch  is  again  asking  for  figures  for 
100  refrigerator  cars. 

The  New  England  Coal  &  Gas  Co.,  Shawmut  Bank  building, 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  asking  prices  on  300  hopper  cars. 

The  Nevada  Northern  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  a 
number  of  freight  cars.     This  item  is  not  confirmed. 

The  Havana  Central  is  making  inquiries  for  100  thirty-ton  flat 
cars  and  from  50  to  150  thirty-ton  box  cars.  All  of  this  equip- 
ment is  to  liuve  steel  imderframes. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  been  figuring  on  new  box, 
gondola  and  hopper  cars,  about  8,000  in  all,  but  definite  action 
will  probably  not  be  taken  before  January  1. 

The  Illinois  Central,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasetle  of 
June  24  as  being  in  the  market  for  two  observation-parlor,  two 
Casscngtr-baggage,  two  cafe-parlor  and  two  cafe-coach  cars,  has 
placed  this  order  with  the  Pullman  Company. 


MACHINERY   AND   TOOLS. 


The  Wheeling  &•  Lake  lirie  has  ordered  most  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  tools  as  reported  in  the  Railway  Aae  Gazette  of 
July  8. 

The  Lake  Short  &  Michigan  Southern,  reported  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  of  .August  5  as  being  in  the  market  for  15 
cr.incs,  has  placed  this  order  with  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
New  York.  The  order  consists  of  two  l.jO-ton,  three  40-ton, 
nine  10-ton  and  one  five-ton  electric  traveler  of  the  Shaw  type. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


The  Wabash  has  ordered  1,500  kegs  of  spikes. 

The  Uallimort  &  Ohio  has  ordered  2,000  kegs  of  spike*. 


The  Midland  Railway  will  soon  be  in  the  market  for  rails. 

The  Sind  Light  Railway  is  in  the  market  for  2,200  tons  of 
rails. 

The  Queensland  Railway  is  in  the  market  for  11,000  tons  of 
rails. 

The  East  Indian  Railway  has  ordered  2,000  tons  of  fish  plates 
from  Dorman,  Long  &  Company. 

Tlie  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  ordered  700  tons  of  structural 
steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

The  Oregon  Railway  &■  Navigation  Co.  has  ordered  400  tons 
of  structural  steel  from  Milliken  Bros. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  has  ordered  350  tons  of 
bridge  steel  from  the  King  Bridge  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  900  tons  of  structural  steel 
tor  ore  spouts  at  Allouez  Bay,  Wis.,  from  the  Minneapolis  Steel 
&  Machinery  Co. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  ordered  the  structural  steel  for  the 
new  annex  to  its  Windsor  street  station,  Montreal,  from  the 
Dominion  Bridge  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Weatherford  &■  Brazos  Valley  is  in  the  market 
for  60-lb.  rails  to  be  used  in  relaying  40  miles  of  its  line.  Rails 
sufficient  for  the  work  on  10  miles  must  be  delivered  within  45 
days. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — There  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  reported  cut  to  $26.50  per  ton  on  a  lot  of  rails 
recently  sold  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  is  not  based  on  facts. 
The  steel  company  and  the  Corporation  are  both  emphatic  in 
their  denials.  The  report  probably  grew  out  of  a  quotation  for 
an  export  order,  in  which  concessions  are  usually  made. 


New    Emergency    Coupling    Device. 

Occasionally  drauljar  attachments  on  old  cars  of  wooden  con- 
struction are  pulled  out.  This  makes  necessary  heavy  repairs 
which  mean  delay  and  consequent  damage  to  car  lading.  Until 
the  repairs,  however,  can  be  made,  when  time  is  an  important 
item,  the  cars  are  often  chained  together.  This  is  always  dan- 
gerous and  never  satisfactory.  The  Spencer-Otis  Company  is 
putting  on  the  market  the  economy  emergency  coupling  device, 
of  which  over  i)00  have  been  sold  to  one  large  western  railway 
system.    The  device  consists  of  a  M.  C.  B.  coupler  of  approved 


Application   of   Economy   Emergency   Coupler. 

design,  with  a  special  shank.  Attached  to  this  is  a  chain  witli 
turn  buckle  having  a  yoke  forging  in  which  one  end  of  the 
chain  is  locked.  This  yoke  forging  is  put  under  the  inlcrnu 
diatc  sills  of  the  lock  and  the  chain  is  locked  into  the  slot  n 
the  yoke.  Then,  by  means  of  the  turn  buckle  the  coupler  i 
pulled  tightly  into  place  wlii-n  the  car  is  ready  to  pri>cccd  m 
the  train  lo  destmation.  The  utility  of  such  a  device  is  cvideiii 
and  it  seems  that  in  a  very  short  time  every  wrecking  train  will 
carry  a  number  of  them  and  every  freight  train  should  have  one 
or  more  in  the  caboose. 
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'  I  ■■  WO  phases,  seemingly  inconsistent  with  each  other,  of  state 

*        control  of   railways   in   Europe  are   worth  attention    from 

the  viewpoint  of  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     In  .Austria,  after  a 

trial  of  government  operation  of  the  railways,  there  is  now   a 

sentiment  back  toward   private   ownership.     There   has   been   in 

their   management   an   evolution   downward   into   all   the  ill.<:   of 

state  control — lack  of  enterprise,  bad  service,  financial  loss  and 

pernicious    political    activity    among   the   railway   servants.     Per 

contra,  a  railway   commission   of   high   character   has   reported 

in   favor  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  railways  of   Ireland  and 

I      a   majority    of    the    commission    favors    government   ownership 

I      and   control,    for   substantially   three   of   the   economic   reasons 

I      which  are  compelling  .Austrian  sentiment  in  the  opposite  direc- 

I      tion.    What  calls  for  careful  attention  in  this  case  is  the  fact 


ih.il  ;i  iM.litical  and  civic  divergency  probably  explains,  to  a 
birgc  dcgrcr,  the  economic  inconsistency.  England,  mightily  t'> 
licr  credit  and  by  virtue  of  her  merit  system,  has  divorced 
her  functional  public  service  from  politics  and  partisanship  as 
will  as  her  municipal  service.  In  Ireland's  case  her  experts, 
with  the  political  ingredient  excluded,  more  readily  take  the 
optimistic  view  of  government  railway  ownership  even  though 
it  differs  from  the  private  ownership  system  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Mut  Au.stria— much  scored,  it  will  be  recalled,  by 
Gladstone  for  her  unprogressivencss — has  allowed  the  political 
and  partisan  impulse  full  play  on  her  railways,  and,  presump- 
tively, this  accounts  also  for  their  economic  failure.  The  object 
lesson  for  our  own  land  is  an  impressive  one.  We  have  the 
merit  .system  in  our  federal  service  as  yet  only  on  a  minor  scale. 
Intil  it  becomes  firm,  dominant  and  pervasive  both  in  letter 
and  spirit,  where  would  we  find  ourselves  politically  and 
( conomically  with  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  railway  voters 
on  the  federal  payroll?  May  there  not  be  also  a  further  lesson 
bearing  on  our  own  governmental  tendencies  in  this  develop- 
ment of  politics  on  the  Austrian  railways  under  an  imperial  and 
centralized  national  administration? 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  sent  out  the 
blanks  on  which  the  railways  are  to  report  accidents  under 
the  revised  law,  which  went  into  effect  July  6.  (The  commis- 
sion recommends  that  the  new  forms  be  used  for  the  whole  of 
the  month  of  July,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  making  two 
reports.)  As  the  reader  will  recall,  the  principal  change  which 
has  been  made  in  the  law  is  that  requiring  reports  to  be  made 
monthly,  in  detail,  of  accidents  to  persons  other  than  passengers 
and  employees,  such  as  deaths  and  injuries  of  wayfarers  at 
highw^ay  crossings;  of  per^ons  other  than  passengers  at  sta- 
tions, and  of  tresp.nssers  stealing  rides  on  freight  trains  or 
walking  along  the  tracks.  By  requiring  these  additions  to  the 
monthly  reports  the  commission  is  enabled  to  relieve  the  rail- 
ways of  making  any  report  whatever  of  accidents  in  connection 
with  their  annual  financial  reports.  The  quarterly  bulletins  will 
be  the  only  accident  records  published.  The  instructions  sent  out 
with  the  new  blanks  indicate  that,  so  far  as  reporting  causes  is 
concerned,  the  commission  itself  has  made  a  change  which  is  of 
more  consequence  than  that  prescribed  by  Congress ;  it  has 
authorized  the  otnission  of  detailed  reports  of  practically  all  acci- 
dents to  employees  which  do  not  occur  in  connection  with  the 
movement  of  cars  or  engines.  These  are  to  be  reported  only  in 
the  totals.  This  will  reduce  the  number  of  individual  reports 
to  be  sent  in  by  the  roads  each  month  by  several  thousand — 
by  enough,  perhaps,  to  offset  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
reports  due  to  the  addition  of  the  trespassers  and  the  highway 
crossing  accidents.  (Where  the  cause  is  reported,  a  separate 
sheet  has  to  be  sent  for  each  accident.)  Those  accidents  for 
which  causes  are  not  to  be  reported  are  embraced  in  the  follow- 
ing  five   items    in    each   monthly   summary : 

"ludustrial  accidents"  to  employees; 
While  working  on  tracks  or  bridges. 

.\t  stations,  freight  houses,  engine  houses,  coaling  stations,  water  stations, 
etc..  where  no  moving  railway  ear  or  engine  is  involved. 
In  and  around  shops. 
f)n  boats  and  wharves. 
.\t   other  places. 

Of  these  five  items,  the  third  and  fourth  represent  accidents 
which  have  not  heretofore  appeared  in  the  monthly  reports. 
They  have  been  published  only  in  the  annual  statistical  report 
of  the  commission.  These  will  now  appear  in  the  monthly 
totals,  but  no  causes  are  to  be  given.  The  first,  second  and 
fifth  items  have  heretofore  appeared  in  Table  1  of  the  quarterly 
bulletin,  mostly  in  the  last  item  of  that  table  ("other  causes"). 
Under  the  new  arrangement  an  accident  to  a  track  laborer 
occurring  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  a  train — as,  for 
example,  when  he  is  struck  or  run  over  by  a  locomotive — will 
appear  in  the  same  place  in  the  table  as  heretofore;  but  such 
an  accident  as  injury  by  the  fall  of  a  derrick  or  the  dropping  of 
a  rail  on  the  foot  will  appear  only  in  the  totals.  The  changes 
which  h.ive  been  made  in  the  regulations   will  abolish  the  de- 
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tailed  classification  of  employees  which  has  heretofore  been 
given  in  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  the  commission  (pages 
104-1 18  of  the  volume  for  the  year  1908). 


■  I  'HE  ch,>nges  here  outlined  are  all  in  the  direction  of  simplicity 
*       and  economy.     The  absurd  retention  of   the  accident  rec- 
ords in  the  annual  financial  reports  after  monthly  reports  were 
required  were  necessitated  by  the  careless  language  of  the  acci- 
dent   law    of   1901,    which   omitted    certain    classes.      After    nine 
years   this  error   is   now   corrected.     The   separation   of   "indus- 
trial" accidents  from  the  others  will  be  entirely  proper,  for  the 
federal  government  has  no   legitimate  function  to  perform  con- 
cerning these  classes.     In  gathering  the  total  numbers  of  such 
accidents — a    mere    taking    of    a    census — the    commission    aids 
students  in  getting  a  view  of  the  facts  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and    the    report    therefore    will    be   a    convenience;    and    that    is 
enough.      The   prevention   of   accidents   comes   within   the   police 
power,  and  that  rests  primarily  with  the  individual  states.     The 
federal    government    is    justified    in    going    into    details    in    this 
matter   only   where   the   states   have   neglected   to  act,   or   where 
it  is   plain  that   they  cannot  do  so  efficiently.     This   is  the  case 
in    reference   to    deaths    and    injuries    due    to    collisions,    derail- 
ments and  boiler  explosions,  while  in   the  matter  of  shop  acci- 
dents   and    such    like    it    is   not.      Work    in    shops    has   only    an 
indirect  connection  with  interstate  commerce  and  it   is  doubtful 
whether    the    federal    government    ought    to    worry    itself    over 
those  accidents,  anyway ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  acci- 
dents  happening   to  men   engaged   in   track   work,   bridge   work, 
et.-..    the    government    probably    could   not    do   anything   helpful, 
however    hard    it    might   try.      In   the    prevention   of   train   acci- 
dents   the    federal    government    has    a    useful    function    for    the 
reason— one  among  others— that   the   lessons   of  the  worst  acci- 
dents  seem  to  have  no   influence  on    the   minds  of  the   public— 
or   even,   in   many  cases,   the   minds   of   railway   officers— except 
as  the  facts  for  the   whole  country  are  massed   in  a  single   im- 
pressive presentation.     We  have  ail  become  so  hardened  that  no 
one  state  has  enough  big  wrecks  to   stir  our  sensibilities.     The 
changes    now    made    will    make    it    impossible    to    compare    the 
future   with   the   past  except  by  making  certain   allowances   and 
groupings  in   the  figures,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  class, 
"industrial  accidents,"  is  likely  to  puzzle   superintendents   some- 
times  in   deciding   what   really   is   a   railway   accident.     But   the 
comparisons   will   afford   all   necessary   lessons,    for   railway   offi- 
cers   know    well   enough,   already,   what    should   be   done   in   the 
way  of  prevention  ;  while  any  doubts  as  to  classification  may  be 
safely   settled   by  adverting   to  the  rules   which  have   heretofore 
been    followed    in   making    up    the   classification    for    the    annual 
report.     Moreover,  the  ref|uirements  imposed  in  connection   with 
the  reports  which  have  to  be  made  by  most  roads  in  the  individual 
states  can   he   used  as  a  check   to  prevent   the  omission  of  any 
ca>c  that   really  ought   to  be  included. 


A  I'kKSS  despatch  in  the  daily  papers  says  that  the  Italti- 
■'»  more  &  Ohio  Southwestern  has  made  a  record  in  the  in- 
stallation of  block  signals,  having  put  in  IS!  miles  in  (iVi  days. 
The  haste  was  due  to  a  recent  trip  over  the  road  by  President 
Willard.  who  was  amazed  at  the  traffic  conditions  on  Uiis  part 
of  the  system.  The  Indiana  division  has  the  greatest  density  of 
traffic  of  the  entire  system  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  safety 
devices  freight  trains  were  unable  to  get  over  the  road  with 
sufficient  speed  to  keep  the  line  clear.  In  the  <\K  days  (begin- 
ning July  ]',)  three  ordinary  gangs  of  men  strung  1S:I  miles  of 
block  wire.  This  was  from  Storrs  to  the  Wabash  river  at  Vin- 
crnncs.  and  from  \orth  Vernon  to  New  .\lbany.  In  this  time 
i>-3  offices  were  equipped  with  batteries  and  instruments  and  put 
m  operation.  This  statement  is  nofcw..rthy  as  illustrating  the 
difference  of  opinion  between  President  Willard  and  those  rail- 
way officers,  evidently  shortsighted,  who  expatiate  on  the  great 
reduction  in  the  capacity  of  a  road  which  nuist  result  from  the 
use  of  the  Mock  system  The  statement  about  excessive  Iratfic 
density   may    be  due   to   ;i    reporter's  inaccuracy;   but.   whatever 


the  density,  we  have  the  statement  that  the  block  system  is  being 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  trains.  And  the 
blocks  are  not  short;  ()2  in  18."3  miles  makes  an  average  length 
of  three  miles.  This  statement  is  noteworthy  also  as  demolish- 
ing the  bugbear  that  it  is  possible  to  introduce  the  block  system 
only  by  slow  degrees.  This  journal  has  for  years  advocated  the 
introduction  of  the  block  system  on  the  assumption  that  it  could 
be  adopted  anywhere  in  the  space  of  a  few  months;  but  those 
railways  which  have  taken  no  action  have  seemed  to  discredit 
this  assumption.  The  bill  which  has  been  before  Congress  for 
the  past  five  years  allows  three  years — a  much  longer  time  than 
is  necessary.  With  a  decently  adequate  force  of  telegraphers 
the  introduction  of  the  block  system  has  never  necessarily  in- 
\olved  on  any  road  any  greater  task  than  the  instruction  of 
those  telegraphers  in  a  new  system,  which  would  be  simpler 
than  the  old ;  and  with  the  telephone  available  everywhere,  as 
it  now  is,  the  old  excuse  that  operators  for  the  additional  sta- 
tions could  not  be  quickly  gathered  is  done  away  with.  It  is 
true  that  to  secure  both  safety  and  celerity  most  roads,  in 
adopting  the  block  system,  will  find  it  necessary  to  shorten  the 
distances  between  stations;  but  there  is  little  difficulty  in  adopt- 
ing the  sysfeiii  with  any  length  of  block.  It  can  then  be  used 
for  passenger  trams,  and  for  all  trains  in  case  of  need,  while 
still  allowing  the  superintendent  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
freight  trains,  when  conditions  are  favorable,  by  suspending  the 
system;  that  is,  by  employing  permissive  blocking.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  action  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  though  several  railways  in  Indiana  have 
made  pleas  for  delay  in  complying  with  the  compulsory  law  of 
that  state,  they  have  not  based  their  arguments  on  physical  ina- 
bility to  make  the  change,  but  rather  on  the  ground  that  they 
did  not  deem  the  improvement  necessary.  The  old.  uncertain 
time-interval  and  flagging  system,  supplemented  by  despatchers" 
orders,  torpedoes  and  fusees,  was  safe  enough  for  them. 


THE  HEARINGS  ON  ADVANCES  IN  RATES. 

LAST  Monday  in  Now  York  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission began  the  first  of  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  railways  are  entitled  to  raise  their  freight  rates. 
We  are  making  history  these  days,  and  these  hearings  and  their 
results  will  occupy  no  unimportant  place  in  the  history  of  trans- 
portation and  government  regulation  of  railways  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  they  will  decide  whether  shippers  in  the 
immediate  future  must  pay,  and  railways  shall  receive,  higher 
rates  is  of  consequence.  But  it  is  of  secondary  importance  as 
compared  with  the  precedent  that  will  be  established  by  this 
first  exercise  by  the  commission  of  its  new  pow«r  to  permit  or 
forbid  increases  in  freight  rates.  If  the  commission  conducts 
the  hearings  wisely  and  fairly  and  renders  decisions  just  in 
themselves  and  based  on  sound  principles,  it  will  establish  a 
precedent  that  will  contribute  much  to  making  government  regu- 
lation successful.  In  so  far  as  it  falls  short  of  this  it  will 
establish  a  precedent  that  will  tend  to  make  government  regula- 
tion a  failure  and  increase  the  danger  of  government  owner- 
ship. The  movement  for  more  and  more  drastic  regulation  of 
railways  is  a  part  of  a  much  wider  movement  in  the  direction  of 
state  socialism.  That  this  is  true,  every  clear-sighted  and  candid 
man  must  see  and  admit,  whether  he  is  in  sympathy  with  or 
antagonistic  to  the  tendency.  'l"be  commission,  by  dealing  with 
the  railways  on  commonsense,  commercial  principles  and  giving 
solid,  convincing  reasons  for  doing  so  can  help  to  check  this 
tendency.  If  it  deals  with  the  roads  according  to  the  principles 
which  have  been  growing  more  and  more  dcMuinant  in  our  po- 
litical and  industrial  life  ever  since  the  Populist  party  sprang 
into  existence  JO  years  ago,  it  will  help  to  bring  state  socialism 
nearer. 

(n  order  that  a  (|uoslion  may  be  inlelligently  discussed  and 
wisely  settled  if  is  necessary  that  (hose  who  discuss  and  decide  it 
shall  clearly  understand  what  is  the  real  issue  involved.  The 
iliscussions  of  the  (lueslion  of  .in  advance  in  freight  rates  indi- 
calc    that    in.uiy    of   those    who    have   been    talking   about    if    have 
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not  not  i-K-arly  in   iiiiiul  just  what   is  ilic  issue  l<i  In-  tli-tiTiiiinnl 
\<\    the  i-«)inmi!isioii.     Many   i>(   tin-   spokcsnu-n   (or  the   railwayn 
have  prrscntcd  liata  in  specihes,  paniiiliicts,  eti-.,  sh^winn  iDiichi- 
i\ely   that   the  unit   costs  of   railway  lahor  and   inalcrialt  have 
;KTcase<l,   and    liave   stopped    there,   seeniinn   to   tliink   that    ihii 
iiinonstratcd    that    the    ida<is   arc   entitled   to   liinluT   rates.     In 
cply,  many   shippers  ha\i'  presented   data   showing  jnst  as  con- 
clusively   that    the    net    earnings    of    the    railways    have    InrKcly 
iiuTcased  since   It)  or   lA  years  a(jo,  aii<l  have  stopped  there,  as- 
iiniinjj  apparently   that   this  dcnioiistrated   that   rates  ought  not 
'   he   increased.      Hotli   these   arntiments   are   inconclusive.     The 
Mann-I'.lkiiH    act,    inider    which    the    coiuniission    is    conductiuK 
these   hearings,   authorizes   it   to   inquire   into   the  "propriety"  of 
Illy  new   rates,  and  "after  full  hearing    ♦     ♦     *    to  make  such 
iler  in  reference  to  such  rate     *     *     *     as  would  he  proper  in 
,1  proceedinR  initiated  after  the  rate     ♦     *     *     li.-id  become  effec- 
iivc."     li  provides  further  that  "at  any  hearing  iiiv<ilvinK  a  rate 
increased  after  January    1,   IPIO,     *     *     •     ji,^.   burden  of  proof 
to  show   that   the   increased    rate  or   proposed   increased   rale   is 
ust  and   reasonable  shall  he  upon  the  common  carrier."     The 
1 1  al  question,  therefore,  which  the  commission  has  to  determine 
-  whether  the  new  rates  which  the  roads  propose  to  luake  woidd 
c  just  and  reasonable.     Ail  data  regarding  increases  in  the  cost 
I   railway   labor   and  supplies,  and   regarding  increases   in   rail- 
way   earnings    is    valueless    except    ;is    they    throw    light    upon 
this  point. 

In  deteriiiiiiing  whether  rates  already  in  effect  are,  or  proposed 
rates  will  be,  reasonable,  the  commissions  and  courts  must  give 
primary  consideration  to  the  effect  they  have  or  probably  will 
have  on  the  movement  of  traffic.  It  is  a  well-established  legal 
principle  that  a  conuiion  carrier  cannot  charge  a  rate  that  is 
imfairly  discriminatory  or  that  is  extortionate — in  other  words, 
one  that  exceeds  the  value  of  the  service  rendered — even  if 
otherwise  the  carrier  cannot  make  any  profit  at  all.  It  is  an 
«qual!y  well-established  legal  principle  that,  as  long  as  its  rates 
are  not  discriminatory  or  extortionate,  the  carrier  has  a  right 
to  make  them  high  enough  to  earn  at  least  a  "'fair  return." 
In  the  determination  of  the  questions  whether  proposed  rates 
•would  be  unreasonable  per  se,  and  whether  proposed  advances 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  roads,  or  any  of  them,  to  earn  a 
"fair  return,"  the  commission  will  perform  a  quasi-judicial 
function.  Whether  without  proof  that  the  proposed  rates  will 
be  unreasonable  per  se,  the  commission  can  forbid  the  roads 
to  put  them  into  eflfect  because  it  may  think  that  they  will 
enable  the  roads  to  earn  more  than  a  "fair  return";  in  other 
words,  because  it  may  think  they  will  enable  the  roads  to  earn 
more  than  the  minimum  to  which  the  courts  have  held  they  may 
he  restricted — is  a  disputable  point.  In  any  event,  it  is  certain 
at  the  C(:)mmis5ion  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  let  the  roads  charge 
ates  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  more  than  the  minimum  to 
which  the  courts  have  said  they  may  constitutionally  be  held 
liown.  For  it  performs  legislative  as  well  as  judicial  functions. 
ts  power  to  fix  rates  for  the  future  is  purely  a  legislative  func- 
^n  delegated  to  it  by  Congress.  In  performing  a  duty  dele- 
-  ited  by  Congress  it  ought  to  proceed  as  Congress  ought  to 
I  acecd  if  Congress  performed  the  function  itself.  Now,  Con- 
gress, in  passing  laws,  does  not  impose  on  those  affected  the 
heaviest  burdens  or  restrict  them  within  the  narrowest  limits 
that  it  constitutionally  can.  Its  taxing  power,  for  example,  is 
practically  unlimited,  but  it  does  not  therefore  impose  the  high- 
est taxes  it  can.  Congress  does  not  consider  merely  what  it  is 
constitutional  to  do,  but  it  gives  preponderant  consideration  to 
what  it  is  in  the  interest  of  public  expediency  to  do.  Similarly, 
in  exercising  its  legislative  function  of  fixing  rates,  the  com- 
mission ought  to  seek,  not  to  limit  the  railways  to  the  least  to 
which  they  can  constitutionally  be  restricted,  but  to  make  those 
rates  which  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  And 
■'le  rates  which  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  welfare 
re  neither  the  highest  that  shippers  can  possibly  afford  to  pay 
•>r  the  lowest  on  which  railways  possibly  can  continue  to  do 
iisiness,  but  a  mean  between  these  extremes. 


In  delerniinmK  the  most  expe<liciit  rates  to  make,  the  commis- 
sion cannot  fix  its  jja/c  cxclu»ivcly  on  the  railway  business.  It 
must  consider  it  in  relation  to  other  businesses.  The  welfare 
of  all  other  industries  demands  that  lranspf>rlation  facilities 
be  improved  and  increased.  In  order  that  they  may  l>c  im- 
proved and  increased,  the  railways  must  get  their  reasonable 
share  of  new  capital.  When  they  go  into  the  market  for  new 
capital  they  meet  hidrlers  representing  other  lines  of  business. 
If  their  earnings  arc  not  as  large  in  proportion  as  those  of  other 
husinesscs,  ihey  cannot  hid  as  much  for  capital  as  other  busJ- 
ncsscs.  And  if  they  cannot  bid  as  much  for  it  they  will  not  get 
as  nnich  of  it  as  not  only  their  own  interests  but  those  of  other 
businesses  require  that  they  shall  get.  So,  the  question  which 
the  comnussion  ought  to  consider  is  not  merely  whether  the 
railways  must  have  higher  rates  in  order  to  escape  bankruptcy, 
but  whether  they  must  have  higher  rates  in  crdcr  to  enable 
them  to  hold  their  own  against  other  bidders  in  the  money 
market,  and  thereby  to  get  enough  capital  adequately  to  im- 
prove and  develop  their  facilities. 

In  performing  its  legislative  function  of  dctL-rmining  and  de- 
ciding what  in  the  interest  of  public  expediency  shall  be  done 
about  railway  rates,  the  commission  will  have  as  hard  a  task 
as  ever  was  imposed  on  any  public  body.  In  too  many  instances 
the  lawyers  who  conduct  rate  cases  have  darkened  council  with 
legal  technicalities  instead  of  illuminating  it  with  economic  facts 
and  considerations.  No  doubt  the  commission  often  has  felt 
like  the  old  darky  who.  being  caught  in  a  violent  thunderstorm, 
prayed  to  the  Uird  for  less  noise  and  more  light.  The  mighty 
preparations  that  both  the  shippers  and  the  railways  have  been 
making  for  the  hearings  on  advances  in  freight  rates  give 
ground  for  the  hope  that  on  this  occasion  if  there  is  much  noise 
there  will  also  be  much  light,  and  that  the  light  will  he  so 
turned  on  as  to  help  the  commission  not  only  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  quasi-judicial  function  but  also  in  the  performance 
of  its  legislative  function.  The  courts  can  ascertain  better  than 
the  commission  what  the  legal  rights  of  railways  and  shippers 
are.  The  commission's  great  task,  especially  since  the  com- 
merce court  law  was  enacted,  is  to  pass  not  on  legal  questions 
but  on  the  much  bigger  and  much  more  important  question  of 
public  expediency  involved.  May  it  prove  equal  to  carrying  its 
heavy  burden  of  duty   and   responsibility! 


THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY. 

•T^HE  question  whether  a  given  annual  report  of  a  large  rail- 
way company  indicates  a  general  change  for  the  better  in 
busmess  conditions,  or  whether  the  improvement  shown  in  the 
report  is  the  result  of  an  improvement  in  individual  manage- 
ment, is  always  an  interesting  question;  it  is  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  the  tiist  report  received  each  year. 

The  showing  made  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  00,  1910.  is  surprisingly  good.  The  total  operating 
revenues  amounted  to  S.?(i.2O0.00O,  an  increase  of  S-'i.OOO.OOO  over 
1!'0!).  or  a  gain  of  over  9  per  cent.  Operating  expenses  amounted 
to  $21, .00.000.  an  increase  of  about  $1,100,000.  Income  other 
than  operating  earnings  also  increased,  amounting  in  1910  to 
$1,100,000.  The  net  income,  therefore,  after  the  deduction  of 
interest  on  funded  debt  and  $840,000  for  additions  and  better- 
ments, amounted  to  $7.-2OO.0O0  in  191u.  In  1909  about  $.>'<0,000 
was  charged  to  income  for  additions  and  betterments,  and  the 
net  income  amounted  to  $5,2G0,0l')0. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is.  next  to  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  & 
\\  estern.  the  most  important  hard  coal  road  in  thp  country  It 
operated  in  1010  1.440  miles  of  line.  The  main  line  runs  "from 
Jersey  City.  X.  J.,  to  Buffalo.  X.  Y.  The  main  line  is  all  double 
Hack  and  runs  through  the  anthracite  coal  region  around  Wilkes- 
barre  and  Pittston.  Of  the  total  tonnage  carried  by  the  road 
">2  per  cent,  was  coal.  This  compares  with  50  per  cent,  fur- 
nished by  coal  in  1909.  The  revenue  from  this  coal  tonnage 
amounts  to  $15,800,000,  an  increase  of  $990.iW  in  1909.  The 
revenue  from  merchandise  freight  amounted  last  vear  to  $14.- 
HOO.OOO,  an  increase  of  $1,500,000.     As  the  passenger  business  of 
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the  Lehigh  Valley  from  the  point  of  view  of  revenue  is  com- 
paratively unimportant,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gain  made  in 
1010  over  1909  was  clue  principally  to  the  increased  earnings 
from  merchandise  freight  tonnage. 

The  revenues  and  expenses  given  monthly  show  that  the  in- 
creased gain  in  revenue  came  in  the  last  few  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  though  it  has  been  the  generally  accepted  opinion 
that  business  was  not  better  in  these  months  than  it  was  earlier 
in  the  year.  One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that 
the  good  results  obtained  by  the  Lehigh  last  year  were  the  out- 
come of  good  management,  rather  than  a  generally  improved 
business  situation.  President  Thomas  ascribes  it  in  part  to  a 
more  efficient  traffic  department  but  more  fully  to  the  improved 
service  which  the  Lehigh  Valley  is  giving  to  its  patrons.  He 
la)'S  stress  on  the  economies  and  improvements  in  operation 
that  have  been  forced  on  the  railways  by  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  their  earnings  in  the  face  of  high  operating  costs,  and 
the  1910  report  of  his  company  gives  witness  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Lehigh  has  been  able  to  live  up  to  these  requirements. 

As  we  have  said,  operating  expenses  amounted  to  $21,700,000 
in  1910,  as  compared  with  $20,600,000  in  1909.     Of  the  total  in- 
crease   of    $1,100,000,    $600,000 
was  in  the  expense  of  conduct- 
ing transportation  and  $li^U,0ij0 
in  the  expenses  incident  to  so- 
liciting traffic.     Maintenance  of 
way  and  structures  cost  $3,500,- 
000   last   year,   an    increase   of 
$190,000  over  the  year  before. 
Maintenance  of  equipment  cost 
$5,996,000  in  1910,  an  increase 
of     $160,000     over     1909.       It 
might     be     incidentally     men- 
tioned    that     the     accusation     recently     made     that     the     rai 
ways     were     concealing     profits     through      excessive     charges 
to     maintenance     is     effectively     disproved,     at     least     in     the 
case     of     the     Lehigh     Valley,     by     the     detailed     statement 
of   operating    expenses    in    the    Lehigh's    annual    report.       The 
increase  in  expenses  for  maintenance  of  way  show  the  natural 
fluctuations  between  various  items  that  are  shown  between  nor- 
mal years  in  the  report  to  any  railway.     For  instance,  the  amount 
spent  on  ballast  amounted  to  $54,600  in  1910,  as  against  $11 
in   1909.    The  amount  spent   for  ties  was  $413,000  in   1910,  as 
against  $-514,000  in  1909.     Under  maintenance  of  equipment,  the 
entire  increase  in  expenses  is  accounted  for  by  an  increase  of 
$310,000   in    the   cost    of    repairs   of    freight   train    cars,   which 
amounted  as  a  whole  to  $2,100,000  last  year.    This  increase   is 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  traffic  moved  and  the  resulting 
greater  car  mileage.     The   following  table  shows  the  unit  costs 
of   maintenance   in   the    form   that   we  have  used   in   reviewing 
previous  reports : 

1909. 

$1,223 

2.268 

519 

48 


It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Lehigh  in  the  past  to  spend  very 
large  sums  from  income  for  the  improvement  of  its  property 
There  are  comparatively  few  roads  in  the  East  that  have  had 
to  be  so  thoroughly  rebuilt,  during  the  last  10  or  15  years,  as 
ha?  the  Lehigh.  Last  year  $5,200,000  was  spent  for  additions 
and  betterments,  of  which  $840,000  was  deducted  from  income. 
The  important  work  was  the  extension  of  third  and  fourth 
track  and  the  improvement  to  property  of  subsidiary  companies. 
The  company  was  reimbursed  for  money  advanced  to  these  sub- 
sidiary companies  by  the  issue  of  50-year  5  per  cent,  debenture 
bonds  so  that  the  balance  sheet  of  the  company  does  not.  on  its 
face,  show  how  much  has  been  spent  for  additions  and  better- 
iiients ;  that  is.  the  item,  additions  and  betterments  since  1907, 
does  not  show  it,  but  this  is  shown  in  the  profit  and  loss  account. 

The  balance  sheet  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  shows 
a  number  of  changes  both  from  previous  balance  sheets  of  the 
Lehigh  and  from  what  might  be  called  standard  accounting  prac- 
tice of  .American  railways.  President  Thomas  points  out  that 
under  the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
management  was  forced  to  show  a  paper  profit  greater  by  a  con- 


'Maintenancc  of  way,  per  mile $1,268 

tRepairs  per  locomotive    

"  "     passenger-train  car    

"  "     freight-train  car   


2,185 
499 
68 


•Per  mile  of  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  main  line  and  branches.  The  main- 
tenance of  two  miles  of  sidings  and  switch  track  being  counted  equal  to  the 
maintenance  of  one  mile  of  main  line. 

tThis  is  cost  of  repairs  only  and  does  not  include  cost  of  renewals  or  de- 
preciation. 

Under  transportation  expenses  most  of  the  accounts  show  in- 
creased cost.  This  increased  cost  is  due,  in  the  case  of  such 
items  as  fuel  for  road  locomotives,  to  the  increase  in  traffic  and 
consequently  greater  train  movement.  The  balance  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  transportation  is  caused  by  the  higher  wages 
paid.  The  increase  in  wages  began  to  affect  the  Lehigh  in  Janu- 
ary, 1910,  so  that  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  show 
the  effects  nf  the  new  wage  scale.  In  1910,  $13,900,000  was  paid 
directly  to  lahnr.  as  compared  with  $I2,.30n,00O  paid  directly  to 
labor  in  lf»09.  There  were,  however.  22.469  employees  in  1910. 
as  compared  with  20,731  the  year  before.  .Assuming  that  the 
entire  increase  in  wages  per  employee  came  in  the  last  half  year 
the  avcr.Tge  individual  r.iisi'  in  pay  was  about   10  prr  cent. 


The    Lehigh    Valley    Railroad. 

siderable  amount  than  the  management  thought  proper.  This 
is  shown  in  a  credit  item  of  $3,140,000  in  the  profit  and  loss 
account,  representing  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments 
during  the  fiscal  years,  1908,  1909  and  1910,  transferred  to  road 
and  equipment  and  to  advances  to  subsidiary  companies.  The 
balance  sheet  of  the  company  for  June  30.  1910,  shows  it  in  a 
very  strong  position  as  regards  current  assets  and  liabilities. 
The  company  had  $10,900,000  cash  in  hand,  comparing  with 
$7,200,000  in  1909.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  balance  sheet  of 
1909  were  to  be  recast  to  conform  with  that  of  1910.  the  actuaJ 
difference  in  cash  on  hand  would  not  be  quite  as  great  as  here 
shown.  In  any  case.  $11,000,000  is  more  than  an  ample  working 
capital  for  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Working  liabilities  amounted  to 
$3,800,000  in  1910.  This  compares  roughly  with  the  total  current 
liabililies  shown  on  the  1909  balance  sheet  amounting  to  $3,- 
8.')0.000. 

In  June  the  directors  decided  to  increase  the  authorized  capital 
stf.ck  of  the  company  from  $10.3.34,800  to  $,^0,000,000  and  the 
stockholders  approved  the  sale  of  $20,220..^^0  stock  to  stockhold- 
ers at  par.     The  price  of  Lehigh  X'alley  stock  is  about  72'i  per 
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:J.')(I  share.  The  sale  at  par,  llicrcfurc,  uf  one  sliaic  ui  new 
stoek  for  every  two  shares  of  old  stock  owned  l)y  stoekhuMcr^ 
was  in  reality  a  very  considerable  extra  dividend.  The  proceeds 
ol  the  sale  of  this  stock  will  be  used  to  pay,  at  inaliirity  on 
."September  1,  |(i, 000,000  second  montage  7  per  cent,  bonds.  The 
retirentent  of  these  bonds,  together  with  the  retirement  of  other 
securities  during  the  past  year,  will  cITect  an  animal  saving  of 
:i!.")0.">.000  in  li.xcd  charges.  At  the  present  dividend  rate  of  (i 
per  cent,  on  the  conuuon  stock,  the  new  stock  issue  will  call 
for  $1,200,000  aniuially.  Deducting  the  amount  saved  in  fixed 
charges,  there  will  be  only  a  net  increase  of  $700,000  in  interest 
reiiuirements.  The  surplus,  after  the  pnymcnt  of  dividends  last 
year,  amounted  to  $^l,8()0,000. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  compare,  or,  it  you  like,  contrast, 
certain  trallic  statistics  of  the  I-chigh  Valley  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western.  The  Lackawanna  operates  !'")7  miles 
of  road,  as  against  the  l,lil  miles  of  the  Lehigh.  The  freight 
density  of  the  Lackawanna  in  the  calendar  year  190!)  was  .3,4.')."»,- 
117  tons  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road,  and  the  Lehigh's 
freight  density  for  the  fiscal  year,  ended  June  30,  1910,  was 
0,288,705  tons.  The  total  number  of  tons  of  all-revenue  freight 
carried  one  mile  was  4,736,557,961  for  the  Lehigh  and  3,306,- 
516,605  for  the  Lackawanna.  The  average  receipts  per  ton  per 
mile  of  all  freight  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  was  6.16  mills.  The 
Lehigh  does  not  give  separately  its  receipts  per  ton  per  mile 
on  coal  traffic  and  on  merchandise  traffic.  The  Lackawanna 
gives  these  figures  separately.  The  average  receipts  per  ton 
per  mile  on  merchandise  traffic  on  the  Lackawanna  was  seven 
mills,  and  on  coal  traffic  it  was  8.61  mills.  The  train  load  on 
the  Lehigh  X'alley  was  542  tons  in  1910  and  on  the  Lackawanna 
521  tons.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  train  load  in  the  last 
year  reported  by  the  Lackawanna  was  a  little  less  than  8  per 
cent,  arfd  on  the  Lehigh  a  little  more  than  7  per  cent.  The 
average  haul  for  coal  and  coke  on  the  Lehigh  was  154  miles, 
as  against  186  on  the  Lackawanna. 

President  Thomas  sums  up  his  view  of  the  present  conditions 
and  future  prospects  of  railways  as  follows : 

"The  conditions  now  surrounding  the  raihvay  operations  in 
this  country  present  an  element  of  uncertainty  and  apprehension 
that  should  receive  the  sober  and  earnest  reflection  of  investors 
generally.  Time  and  experience  alone  will  demonstrate  the  bene- 
fit or  harm  attending  the  methods  employed  by  federal  and 
state  authorities  in  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  vast  in- 
dustries of  this  country.  The  greater  difficulties  now  encountered 
in  corporate  management  are  apparent  to  all.  The  problem  of 
ofTsetting  the  increase  in  rates  of  wages  paid  employees  and  in 
all  of  those  costs  entering  into  the  expense  of  operating  must 
be  met.  The  logical  and  businesslike  solution  in  this,  as  in 
any  other  occupation,  would  be  an  advance  in  the  rates  for 
service  performed.  If  for  any  reason,  however,  the  gross  reve- 
nues cannot  be  so  increased,  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of 
this  service  will  diminish  the  net  revenue  of  the  company,  and 
it  becomes,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  necessity  to  eflfect  the  great- 
est possible  economies  in  operation." 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  operation  in  1909 
and  1910: 

1910.  1909. 

AveraRe   mileage  operated    1.141  1.441 

Coal  freight  revenue   $1.5,521.798  $14.S31.fi71 

Merchandise  freight  revenue 14.757,799  13.291.S.'!! 

Passenger  revenue  4.330.172  3.905,003 

Total  operating  revenue   36,167,393  33,137.832 

Maintenance  of  way    8.462.903  3,273.339 

Maintcn.nnce  of  equipment 5.99.i.S10  5.S32.430 

Traffic     918,720  810.293 

Transportation     10,59S..-.fi.->  9.949.910 

Total  operating  expenses    21.6S4.147  20.57.'>.73rt 

Taxes     1.106,702  1,079.376 

Operating  income  13.376.499  11.4.82.720 

Gross   corporate   income 14.494.124  12.187,300 

.^dditions  and  betterments 843.977  .i82.«43 

Net  corporate  income    7.293..')24  .'>  Jfil.lfii) 

Dividends    2,480,713  8.430,713 

Surplus     4.S62.S06  2.830.442 


3Lcilci*i^  to  lite  Sdtlon 

HOW      TO      DEAL      WITH       FAILURES      OF      AUTOMATIC 
BLOCK    SIGNALS. 

liallimorr,  July  2Z,   ItflO. 

To  TiiK   Editor  of  tmk  Raii-wav  Af;K  Gazkttk: 

The  article  in  this  week's  issue  (page  148)  of  your  paper,  on 
automatic  block  signal  performance,  is  interesting  and  to  the 
point. 

On  the  B.  &  O.  wc  hold  meetings  each  month  of  signal  super- 
visors, anri  in  turn  the  signal  supervisors  hold  frcfjucnt  meet- 
ings, attended  by  the  men  reporting  to  them,  and  in  each  case 
these  men  are  invited  to  open  their  hearts  and  tell  us  all  about 
the  occurrences  of  the  previous  month  and  especially  those 
which   inadvertently  slipped  through   without  report. 

One  of  the  principal  items  of  discussion  at  our  meetings  is 
the  "clear  failure,"  although,  of  course,  we  also  discuss  all  other 
failures.  We  have  for  some  two  years  followed  this  practice, 
and  notes  are  recorded  of  our  discussions;  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  are  printed  each  month  and  distributed  among  those 
persons  interested.  We  have  found  that  incalculable  good  is 
derived  from  such  meetings,  and  the  questions  discussed  are 
afterward  gone  over  by  the  supervisors  at  the  meetings  with 
their  men. 

Our  policy  is  to  encourage  our  men  to  better  their  conditions, 
and  only  when  failures  occur  for  which  they  are  responsible, 
are  they  criticised ;  they  know  fully  that  failures  occurring  over 
which  they  have  no  control  will  not  be  held  against  their  record. 

With  a  view  to  educating  our  men,  we  issue  from  time  to 
time  printed  bulletins  of  various  signal  appliances,  explaining 
the  details  of  mechanisms  and  wiring,  which  is  giving  us  the 
results  we  want,  namely,  loyal,  intelligent  and  energetic  workers. 

Our  promotions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  merit,  and  every 
man  we  employ  knows  that  his  chance  of  promotion  is  good  if 
he  attends  strictly  to  the  duties  required  of  him. 

Repairmen  make  daily  reports  of  all  failures  to  signal  super- 
visors, and  they,  in  turn,  each  ten  days,  send  a  report  to  the 
division  engineer.  A  copy  of  this  is  forwarded  the  signal  en- 
gineer. Special  instructions  that  clear  failures  shall  be  reported 
immediately  to  all  conerned.  Committees  of  signal  supervisors 
are  appointed  to  investigate  clear  failures,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
state  that  their  services  in  this  particular  are  required  very  sel- 
dom ;  but  when  such  a  failure  is  reported  we  leave  nothing  un- 
turned to  arrive  at  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Wc  have  for  years  made  a  special  point,  in  all  cases,  to  invite 
criticism  of  trainmen  as  to  the  performance  of  all  signals,  so  as 
to  obtain  as  many  checks  as  possible  against  their  improper 
operation. 

Records  are  kept  in  the  signal  engineer's  office  of  the  failures 
of  each  signal,  so  that  reference  may  be  made  at  any  time  to  past 
performances.  f.  p.  patenall. 

Signal  Engineer. 

TERMINAL  CONTROVERSY  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


The  Raihcay  Age  Gazette  in  its  issue  of  June  24,  1910,  page 
1781,  published  an  article  entitled  "The  Terminal  Controversy  at 
St.  Louis."  W.  E.  Been,  secretary  of  the  Arbitrary  Abolition 
Committee,  a  committee  representing  the  municipal  assembly 
and  the  shippers  of  St.  Louis,  which  was  appointed  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  the  bridge  differentials  at  St.  Louis,  has  written  an 
open  letter  criticizing  the  article  referred  to,  and  Samuel  O. 
Dunn,  the  author  of  the  article  in  question,  has  written  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Been's  letter.  Mr.  Been's  and  Mr.  Dunn's  letters  are 
given  below. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  26,   1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Several  references  recently  have  attracted  my  attention  to  your 
Mr.  Dunn's  article  in  your  issue  of  June  24  setting  forth  the 
terminal  railway  situation  at  St.  Louis,  and,  while  he  has  gone 
into  detail  as  to  conditions,  etc.,  I  do  not  think  he  has  presented 
the  layman's  view  of  the   situation  as  it  appears  to  exist  from 
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that   standpoint;    and   why   should   not    Mr.   Jones   have 
logical  view  of  the  situation,  as  he  pays  the  freight? 

First,  I  want  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion^ 
sVstem  is  a  good  thing,  both  for  the  transportation  lines  and  the 
shippers,  provided  it  is  handled  in  the  right  way,  otherwise  it  is 
a  temporary  advantage  to  one,  a  detriment  to  the  other,  finally 
resulting  in  a  dissolution  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

In  reference  to  his  statements  as  to  the  Terminal  Railroad 
Association  not  being  a  monopoly,  I  cannot  agree  on  that  point- 
else  why  has  it  purchased  at  prices  stated  to  be  far  above  the 
real  value,  properties  such  as  the  so-called  Conologue  Railroad 
Interstate  Car  Transfer  Co.,  the  St.  Louis  Belt  &  Terminal 
Railway,  the  Alton  Bridge,  etc.,  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  con- 
trol these  in  order  to  do  the  business  required  of  it,  and,  while 
it  is  not  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  St.  Louis  to  impede  the 
progress  and  enlargement  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association 
so  long  as  it  shows  a  disposition  to  share  with  them  the  economy 
of  a  union  terminal  system.  However,  they  do  not  care  to  draw 
the  cord  tighter  around  their  own  necks  by  granting  franchises 
upon  which  bonds  may  be  later  issued  and  their  commerce  levied 
upon  heavier  to  pay  the  interest  thereon. 

The  municipal  government,  in  refusing  to  pass  the  proposed 
ordinances,  felt  that  the  terminal  was  now  in  a  position  to  give 
the  shippers  of  St.  Louis  a  complete  abolition  of  the  differen- 
tials on  all  commodities  between  both  sides  of  the  river  in  re- 
turn for  the  valuable  grants  which  they  asked,  for  this  reason: 
The  14  proprietary  lines  of  the  terminal  are  enjoying  switchmg 
facilities  in  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  at  the  price  of 
one — or,  in  other  words,  if  all  the  proprietary  lines  would  seek 
to  each  have  the  individual  facilities  they  now  enjoy,  it  would 
cost  them  14  times  as  much.  Now.  why  should  they  not,  if  they 
want  to  co-operate  with  the  shipping  trade,  say,  "We  will  re- 
duce it  down  to  7  per  cent,  of  what  it  now  is."  This  is  on  the 
assumption  that  the  14  lines  have  their  own  money  invested  in 
the  terminal,  each  one  sharing  his  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the 
entire  system.  On  referring  to  an  agreement  signed  by  the  14 
roads  you  will  find  a  clause  providing  that  tolls  upon  the  traffic 
shall  be  fixed  so  as  to  provide  a  sufficient  sum  each  year  to  pay 
the  fixed  charges  of  the  Terminal  Association,  which  include 
rent,  assessment.s,  interest,  dividends  on  preferred  .stock,  taxes 
and  maintenance  charges.  By  referring  to  Poor's  Manual  we 
find  the  Terminal  Railroad  .\ssociation  capitalized  at  $50,000,000. 
Taking  the  statement  of  the  thirty-fourth  annual  report  issued  in 
I'liiO  of  the  Missouri  Railroad  &  Warehouse  Commissioners  on 
the  terminal,  1  (luote  in  part: 

Capital  slock   oiitstandinK $2,8S2.n(>o.{io 

Fundcil  ilebt   in    mortKaged   bonds  amounlinR  to 32.064.(100.00 

Total   suridus   for   year  ending  June   30.   1909 4.263.431.50 

From  which  a  layman  deducts  the  following : 

The  14  proprietary  lines  have  invested  an  average  of  $205,857 
in  capital  stock,  assuming  that  ejich  road  has  shared  alike,  while 
the  dear  public  hold  $:!2,0«4,"mmi  in  bonds,  with  a  surplus  of 
$4.it>3.4.'11.50.  A  dividend  would  give  each  road  $:?04,5:M.l(l.  or 
$f)S,<>74.07  more  than  the  individual  roads  have  invested  in  the 
system,  and  this  amount  no  doubt  will  be  apportioned  to  the 
benefits  of  the  roads  before  the  Cotton  I'.elt  is  admitted  into 
the  fold. 

From  the  aliove  figures,  which  I  nnderst.-md  are  gi\en  to  the 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  by  an  officer  of  the  asso- 
ciation, signed  before  a  notjiry  public,  it  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  shipping  public  demand  of  the  terminal,  which 
is  only  a  feature  of  the  14  roads,  a  complete  wiping  out  of  the 
additional  charges  to  and  from  I-'ast  St.  Louis,  liotli  cast  and 
west  of  the  Misiissippi  river. 

.•\  comparison  with  other  cities  fails  to  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  terminal  charges  arc  as  high  as  at  St.  Louis,  even  though 
they  have  not  the  economical  advantage  of  union  terminals, 
neither  are  they  being  charged  more  because  millions  arc  being 
invested  in  terminals  by  in<liviilual  roads.  Take,  for  instance, 
Chicago.  Mow  much  more  will  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
charge  for  switching  after  it  has  invested  $rtn,(MM).0()n  iu  terminals, 
or  the  rennsylv.ini.i  Railro.id  at  New  York  city?    The  Baltimore 


&  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  bridges  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Do  they  charge  differentials  over  Alleghany  or  Alle- 
ghany over  Pittsburg?  There  are  three  bridges  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  at  St.  Paul,  which  is  ten  miles  from  Minneapolis, 
yet  both  towns  are  on  a  parity  to  all  points.  Perhaps  the  bridge 
at  Davenport,  la.,  cost  almost  as  much  as  our  Merchants'  bridge, 
yet  do  they  exact  a  toll  on  tiie  commerce  of  Rock  Island  and 
Davenport  ? 

The  reason  the  joint  conference  committee,  composed  of  repre- 
.-eiitatives  of  the  municipal  assembly  and  the  commercial  inter- 
ests, refused  to  recognize  the  independent  lines  in  the  meeting 
with  the  terminals"  interests  was  because  it  was  not  treating 
about  individual  rates,  such  as  the  coal  roads  charged,  but  was 
handling  it  as  a  general  proposition;  and  the  independent  lines 
would  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  terminal  in  their  final 
decision,  though  they,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  consulted  with 
reference  to  rates  on  commodities  which  they  transport. 

When  the  question  was  asked  of  the  railway  representatives 
why  the  10  cents  per  ton  on  coal  was  absorbed  after  being  de- 
livered to  the  western  lines  by  the  terminal,  they  were  told  by 
F.  B.  Bowes,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central,  that 
it  was  because  of  competition ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  the  reason  of  all  the  differentials  not  being  absorbed 
is  because  no  competition  exists  across  the  Mississippi  river  at 
St.  Louis,  but  the  continued  practice  of  the  imposing  this  evil 
on  our  commerce  will  bring  competition — in  fact,  it  is  on  the 
way.  It  seems  that  the  representatives  of  the  lines  of  the  termi- 
nals are  not  alive  to  their  opportunity  of  co-operating  with  the 
people,  and  I  believe  I  would  not  be  misstating  a  fact  when  I 
say  that  just  such  methods  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  railways  of  this  country  are  what  caused  the  people  to 
put  the  management  of  them  into  the  hands  of  a  government 
commission.  w.  s.   been. 

Chicago,  .\ugust  17,  1910. 
To  W.  E.   Been,  Esq., 

Traf.   Mgr.,  Brown  Shoe  Company, 

1610  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  letter  of  July  26,  which 
you  addressed  to  W.  H.  Boardman,  president  and  editor  of  the 
Raihi'ay  Age  Gazette,  and  which  was  in  reply  to  the  article  by 
me  published  in  the  Raiki'ay  Age  Gasette  of  June  24,  entitled 
"The  Terminal  Controversy  at  St.  Louis." 

You  ask,  "Why  should  not  Mr.  Jones  have  a  clear,  logical 
view  of  the  situation,  as  he  pays  the  freight?"  I  assume  you 
mean  that  the  matter  should  be  clearly  presented  from  the  ship- 
per's standpoint  and  that  you  intended  to  do  this.  What  the 
shipper  is  interested  in  securing  is  good  sen'icc  at  reasonable 
rates.  I  undertook  to  show  in  my  article  that  the  shipper  at 
St.  Louis  was  being  given  both.  You  do  not  controvert  this. 
On  the  contrary,  you  evade  discussion  both  of  the  question  of 
the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  charged  by  the  Terminal  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  question  whether  those  services  are  worth  wlvif 
Mr.  Jones  pays  for  them. 

You  state  that  1  said  that  the  Terminal  Railroad  .Association  :- 
not   a   monopoly.     I    said   nothing   whatever   about   whether  the 
Terminal    Association    is   or   is    not   a   monopoly.     The   question 
whether  it  is  an  unlawful  monopoly  is  now  under  determination 
by  the   federal  courts,  which  are  competent  to  settle  the  matter. 
You  say  that  all  the  "fourteen  proprietary  lines  of  the  Tcrniin  I 
are  enjoying  switching  facilities  in  the  Terminal  Association     ' 
the  pric'e  of  one,"  and  ask.  "Now,  why  should  they  not,  if  tli 
want   to  co-operate   with    the  shipping  public,   say  'We   will   • 
(luce  it   (that   is,  the  cost  of  switching)   down  to  7  per  cent, 
what    it    now    is.'"      .\    little   rellection   will   show    that   your  .■- 
sumption    that    if   the   proprietary   lines    did   not   jointly   use   I'l 
facilities  of  the  Terminal  .Association  each  of  them  would  lia\' 
to   provide   as    large    f.icilities   as   it   now    has,   is   incorrect.      .N 
one  road  for  the  handling  of  its  own  traffic  at  St.   Louis  wtniM 
re(|uirc  anything  like  as  large  facilities  as  those  of  the  Terniiinl 
.A-ssociation.     It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  if  each  had  to  pr 
vide    its    own    facilities    the    aggregate    amount    invested    in    hi ' 
lines  by   tlierii   at   St.    Louis   would  be   larger.      Hut   do  you   thin 
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It  i-niiri'ly  r«-:i>i>n;ililo  In  inimiid  licit  the  mads,  in  order  fairly 
111  lo-iiperaie  witli  tile  sluppinK  piililie,  miiihi  ni\c  it  nil  the 
lieiielii  .irisiiiK  from  eennmiiieal  inetlnxjs  ..f  nperatiim  *''  Arc  the 
roads  eiiiilled  to  m>i>e  of  llie  heiieliis  of  their  own  koo«|  iiinnnKr- 
nieiit  ?  ^'oii  stale  thai  in  your  opinion  "a  union  terminal  jtystem 
is  a  KiHxl  liiinK  luitli  for  the  tran.sportalion  lines  and  the  ship- 
pers, provided  it  is  handled  in  the  riKht  way."  The  union 
terminal  system  at  St.  I.oiiis  is  Kivinn  the  shippers  of  your  city 
,is  good  service  as  is  rendered  ;ii  any  terminal  in  the  country, 
and  lietter  service  than  is  renilered  ;it  a  great  majority  of 
lerminals.  Diinht  not  shijipers  to  nwv  that  fact  weinht  in  con- 
sidering whether  its  rates  are  fair? 

Yoii  make  an  erroneous  slatemeni  rcRarding  the  Terminal 
Associatiiin's  capitalization.  You  say  that  hy  reference  to  I'uor's 
Manual  we  find  its  capitalization  is  $.'iO,000,OiM).  What  Poor's 
Manual  does  show  is  that  the  stockholders  liave  authorized  ils 
directors  to  issue  $.M»,0(m,n(HI  of  slock,  but  that  the  amount  that 
.ictually  has  been  issued  is  only  $_'.882.000,  and  that  the  amount 
of  funded  debt  is  $.'11,800,000,  making  a  total  capitalization,  as 
>taied  in  my  article,  of  $.il,l)8J,000. 

You  assert  that  other  cities  situated  similarly  lo  St.  Louis 
are  given  belter  rates.  .Most  of  the  examples  that  you  cite  arc 
not  apropos,  as  the  conditions  at  the  cities  mentioned  are  not 
-imilar  to  those  at  St.  Louis.  The  one  point  among  them  whose 
situation  is  piost  similar  to  St.  Louis  is  Davenport,  Iowa.  Your 
language  implies  that  no  bridge  differential  is  charged  there.  In 
this  you  are  wrong.  The  chief  complaint  made  against  the  rate 
adjustment  at  St.  Louis  is  that  the  rate  on  coal  to  St.  Louis  from 
points  in  Illinois  within  100  miles  is  20  cents  higher  than  it  is 
lo  East  St.  Louis.  Now,  the  fact  is  that  the  rates  on  coal 
from  Illinois  mines  to  Davenport  are  o  cents  per  ton  higher 
than  they  are  to  Rock  Island,  111.  You  will  perhaps  reply  that 
the  differential  at  St.  Louis  should  be  no  higher  at  St.  Louis  than 
it  is  at  Davenport.  But  while  the  differential  of  20  cents  against 
St.  Louis  applies  only  on  coal  originating  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles,  the  differential  against  Davenport  applies  on  coal  originat- 
ing at  mines  as  much  as  400  miles  distant.  The  following  are 
the  rates  on  steam  coal  from  a  number  of  Illinois  coal  fields  to 
Rock  Island  and  Davenport:  From  the  Cable  field,  2t)  miles,  to 
Rock  Island,  50  cents;  to  Davenport,  bo  cents.  From  the 
Peoria  district,  I'O  miles,  to  Rock  Island,  70  cents ;  to  Daven- 
port, 7.J  cents.  From  the  Springfield  district,  loO  miles,  to  Rock 
Island,  82M!  cents;  to  Davenport,  ST*;!  cents.  From  southern 
Illinois,  distances  of  290  miles  to  375  miles,  to  Rock  Island, 
$1.15;  to  Davenport,  $1.20.  This  differential  in  coal  rates  at 
Rock  Island  and  Davenport  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coal 
must  be  hauled  across  a  bridge  before  it  can  be  got  to  Daven- 
port. You  *iay  that  "Perhaps  the  bridge  at  Davenport.  Iowa, 
cost  almost  as  much  as  our  Merchant's  bridge."  Xow,  the  fact 
is  that  the  Fads  bridge  at  St.  Louis  cost  $6,800,000  and  the  Mer- 
chants' bridge  $8,700,000,  while  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific's  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island-Davenport 
cost  $1,100,000,  of  which  amount  one-half  was  paid  by  the 
federal  government.  Furthermore,  while  the  average  distance 
ilie  Terminal  Association  hauls  coal  moving  from  St.  Louis  is 
about  12  miles,  the  average  distance  that  coal  moves  in  going 
from  Rock  Island,  111.,  to  points  on  railway  tracks  in  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  is  about  2  miles,  the  ma.ximum  haul  being  about  3 
miles.  You  express  the  opinion  that  the  reason  why  all  dif- 
ferentials across  the  Mississippi  river  at  St.  Louis  are  not  being 
absorbed  is  lack  of  competition  between  the  carriers  there 
\N  hy,  then,  has  not  the  differential  on  coal  been  abolished  at 
Davenport,  where  there  is  no  "terminal  monopoly"  to  complain 
about,  but  there  is  active  competition? 

You  will  note  that  the  lowest  rate  applied  on  coal  moving  to 
Davenport  is  55  cents,  which  is  charged  for  a  haul  of  2G  miles. 
Now,  as  you  are  aware,  a  flat  rate  of  52  cents  is  made  to  St. 
Louis  for  all  distances  up  to  80  miles.  On  the  whole,  the  ad- 
justment of  rates  is  fully  as  favorable — if  not  more  favorable — 
to  St.  Louis  as  it  is  to  Davenport. 

\ou  remark,  "It  seems  that  representatives  of  the  lines  in  the 


Icrniinal  .Xmoeialion  are  n<>t  al.ve  to  their  oj>p<iriunity  of  co- 
oprriilitiK  with  the  people,  and  I  believe  1  would  not  be  mi»- 
utaling  a  fact  when  I  say  thai  just  such  methods  of  this  kind 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  railways  of  this  country  arc  what 
caused  the  people  to  put  the  manaKemcnl  of  them  into  the 
hands  of  a  government  commission."  One  would  think  from 
reading  this  that  you  were  unaware  that  the  municipal  assembly 
of  .St.  Louis  created  a  bridge  and  terminals  commission;  that 
as  a  result  of  the  co-operation  of  the  railways  with  this  com- 
mission reductions  in  rates  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum  were  granted  to  the  shippers  of  St.  Louis,  and  that 
the  commission  resigned  because  after  the  railways  had  done 
everything  it  lielieve<|  they  reasonably  could  be  asked  to  do  the 
city  refused  to  grant  them  the  franchises  to  which  ihe  commis- 
sion believed  they  were  reasonably  entitled.  Your  reference  to 
the  government  commission  suggests  a  renewal  of  the  query 
made  by  me  in  the  article  which  you  criticized,  as  to  why,  if 
those  who  complain  about  the  present  adjustment  of  rates  are 
sure  of  their  ground,  they  do  not  appeal  to  this  commission. 

SAMUEL  O.    DUX.N. 
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CRUDE    OIL    TREATMENT    OF    TIES. 


);\    K.     o.     lAIl.KNKR. 
Tic  .itid  Timber   Ucparliiicnt,   .Vtcliison,  Topcka  &   Santa  Fe. 
BAKEKSFIELI)  Oil,    TESTS. 


.A  few  Texas,  Mexico  and  Arizona  pine  trees  treated  witij 
Bakersfield  crude  oil  in  a  small  experimental  plant  at  our  Topeka 
shops  ii,  I'ebruary,  I!>02,  were  placed  in  track,  situated  between 
Cleveland,  Tex.,  and  Pelican  on  the  Beaumont  division  of  the 
(iulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  where,  under  conditions  at  that  time, 
I'.iureated  loblolly  pine  ties  would  not  last  much  over  18  months, 
nor  longkaf  nnich  over  two  years.  The  ties  and  treatments 
were  as  follows : 


Seasoned  Ties,  Treated  with  Bakersfield  Crude  Oil  at  Topeka,  August, 
1«()1,  and  Inserted  in  Texas  Experimental  'Track  in  February,  1902.  No 
Steaming  or  Faeuum  Ahead  of_  Oil  Impregnations. 

Timber. 

.\rizona,    sawn 

New    Mexico,    hewn.. 

Texas,    hewn 

.Vrizona,     sawn 

New    Mexico,    hewn.. 


Tic 
No. 


141 

168 
169 

170  Texas 

171  Texas, 

172  Texas, 

173  Te.xas. 

174  Texas, 
Texas, 


Pressure. 

Lbs.  Hours. 

loO  6 

150  6 

150  0 

160  fi 

160  6 


gum 180 

hewn 155 

hewn 155 

sawn 155 

sawn 155 


176 
17S 


Texas 
Texas. 
Texas, 


sawn 160 

sawn 160 

hewn 160 

hewn 160 


'^V2 

S'A 
3 'A 
3 'A 


Per 

Temp,  of 

lin,  lbs. 

cent,    oil  used. 

28 

32.0 

66^ 

49.3 

204'  F.* 

17/, 

23.0  J 

26/. 

25.S 

200'  F.* 

»A 

10.2 

•       to 

30 

26.3     210'  F.* 

62 /a 

59.0' 

62 

70.0 

13 

13.3 

20'A 

34.7 

190=  F." 

21 

21.1 

46 

48.7 

51 

60.0 

S-Z'A 

86.0  J 

'Taken  out  for  test. 

Examinations  and  reports  of  these  ties  have  been  made  from 
imie  to  time,  the  last  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  all  were  found  in 
excellent  condition,  with  no  signs  of  decay;  in  fact,  they  are 
likely  to  come  out  for  mechanical  wear  (rail  cutting)  before  they 
do  for  decay.  They  have  now  been  in  the  track  eight  years 
and  three  months,  and  are  in  apparent  better  condition  than  a 
number  of  the  other  treated  tics  alongside  them.  Xos.  140,  16^ 
and  175  were  taken  out  lor  testing  purposes,  being  sawn  in  the 
middle  and  again  under  each  rail  base  to  examine  the  interior 
of  the  wood,  which,  in  every  case,  was  found  perfectly  sound. 
No.  ltj!l  took  only  S^/s  lbs.,  but  it  was  a  heart  tie:  those  taking 
the  smaller  quantities  in  each  case  were  ties  with  large  heart 
sections,  the  others  being  either  hewn  loblolly  or  Xew  Mexico 
pines.  These  ties  have  already  lasted  more  than  four  times  the 
life  of  untreated  ones,  and  the  end  it  not  yet.  The  expo.sed  portion 
of  each  tie  is  completely  enveloped  in  a  coating  of  asphaltum, 
wh  ch  .seems  impervious  to  air  and  moisture ;  it  is  not  so  hard 
as  to  break  off,  but  when  pierced  seems  to  close  up  again  like 
rubber.  When  sawn,  the  sap  wood  has  been  found  filled  with 
tiie  oil.  and  the  heart  wood  apparently  as  sound  as  when  treated ; 
spikes  seem  to  hold  well,  and  on  being  drawn  were  bright  in 
color  and  clean. 

.\t  Ihe  same  there  were  treated  at  Somerville  100  longleaf 
and  00  loblolly  pine  ties,  first,  with  2  per  cent,  solution  ol  zinc- 
chloride,  followed  by  a  dipping  for  twenty-four  hours  in  Beau- 
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mont  crude  oil.  .-^n  average  of  3.49  lbs.  of  oil  per  tie  in  the 
longleaf  and  3.15  lbs.  per  tie  in  the  loblolly  was  taken  up  in  each 
case,  about  1  lb.  to  the  cu.  ft.,  the  ties,  in  other  words,  only 
painted  with  oil.  The  longleaf,  at  the  last  examination  (Septem- 
ber, 1909),  were  all  in  track,  but  10  showed  decay,  and  all  the 
loblolly  were  also  in  track,  but  H  showed  decay.'  In  addition 
to  these,  100  longleaf  and  42  loblolly  pine  ties  were  dipped  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  Beaumont  crude  oil,  without  other  treat- 
ment, by  which  the  longleaf  showed  5.67  lbs.  and  the  loblolly  4.24 
increase  in  weight  per  tie.  Of  these  70  longleaf  were  taken  out 
in  1906  for  decay,  and  at  the  September  (1909)  examination  only 
three  were  found  sound  and  27  more  or  less  decayed,  while  of 
the  loblolly  40  were  taken  out  in  1904  and  the  remaining  two 
since  then  on  account  of  decay ;  in  other  words,  they  lasted 
somewhat  longer  than  untreated  ties  would  have  done.  These 
cases  are  mentioned  because  they  have  been  quoted  as  instances 
of  ties  treated  with  crude  oil  giving  poor  results,  whereas  they 
were  only  painted  and  could  not  in  any  sense  be  termed  treated 
ties.  To  make  it  worse,  the  loblolly  were  only  partially  seasoned 
when  dipped. 

A  number  of  untreated  white  oaks,  red  oaks  and  other  Kinds 
of  ties  were  placed  in  the  same  track,  and  the  result  is  here  given. 
These  were  put  iii  for  comparison  between  the  life  of  untreated 
ties  and  those  of  the  different  treatments,  under  similar  condi- 
tions of  service,  etc. : 

Untreated    Ties   Laid   in   Texas   Erperimental   Track,   April,    1902,    for   Com- 

faratii  e   Purposes. 
196     White  oak,   147   removeti  by   1908,   rotten;   only   13   sound  ties  now   in 

track. 
177     Red  oak,  and  ties  of  that  fairily;  all  out  in  1905-6-7  and  9,  for  decay. 
49     Tamarack,  all  out   in  1905,  decay. 

100  Beech,  all  out  in   1905  and  6,  decay. 

101  Hemlock,  all  out  in   1904.  decay. 

100     Shortleaf,  all  out  in   1904-5-6  and  in  1910  (1),  decay. 
100     Loblolly,  all  out   in   1904,   decay. 
93     Longk-af,   85   out    in    1904   and   in    1908,    for    decay;    only    6   left,    and 
these  are  decayed  and  will  come  out  soon. 

In  1906  the  result  of  the  crude  oil  test  was  so  encouraging  as 
to  warrant  others  on  a  larger  scale,  so  a  number  of  ties  were 
treated  in  our  experimental  plant  at  Somerville  with  the  Bakers- 
field  oil  and  200  were  sent  to  th^.-  Tampico  Branch  of  the  Mex- 
ican Central  Railway,  where  untreated  Mexican  pine  ties  would 
have  to  be  taken  out  for  decay  in  about  12  months.  These  were 
placed  in  the  track  in  June,  1907,  and  when  I  saw  them  last 
(February,  1910)  they  were  all  in  excellent  condition,  looking 
fully  as  well  as  when  laid.  The  ties  sent  and  the  treatment  of 
each  is  as  follows: 

.\bsodbed  average, 
Lbs. 

100     Texas   sawn   pine 25.6 

40     Texa*    hewn    pine 51.0 

10     Texas   sawn   gum 18.7 

10     Texas   hewn   gum 37.5 

10     Tex.is   red   oak 10-2 

10     Oregon     fir ■•■T 

10      Recch     22-'' 

5     New   Mexico  sawn   pine 24.2 

5     New  Mexico  sawn    pine 38.1 

200 

It  is  the  intention  to  make  an  inspection  of  these  once  each 
year.  Of  those  treated  at  the  same  time  a  number  were  placed 
in  our  own  track  on  the  Beaumont  Divis  on,  which  are  still 
there. 

EBANO  OIL   TESTS. 

As  the  distance  is  too  great  to  bring  any  large  quantity  of  oil 
from  Bakersfield,  and  a  similar  quality  is  found  at  Ebano,  near 
Tampico,  a  carload  was  imported  in  1908  and  a  num- 
ber of  Texas  pine  and  gum  ties  were  treated  in 
various  ways  and  w;th  different  pressures.  While  this 
oil  is  reasonably  similar  in  its  analysis  to  the  Bakersfield 
oil,  we  were  not  able  to  get  as  good  penetration  with  it  This 
became  more  noticeable  later  on  :n  the  exporimcnls  on  account 
of  having  to  keep  the  smalt  quantity  of  oil  at  liinh  tctnper.iture 
for  each  treatment  (the  lighter  oils  presumably  going  over  in  the 
ineantiiiic).  The  saTie  heating  occurs  to  a  lesser  evtrnt,  I  "wever, 
in  using  other  oils,  and  the  thickening  of  the  Kbano  oil  might 
not  be  so  noticeable  when  largely  used,  as  the  larger  -tiippiy  m 
the  storage  tank  would  be  kept  at  lower  temprraturcs  th;m  t't.it 
in  the  working  tank;  it  would,  however,  be  hard  to  h.nidlc  in 
long  pipe  lines     In  any  event,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  intiili 


prospect  of  getting  a  supply  for  general  use,  as  the  oil  company 
has  placed  its  entire  output  for  the  present,  and  in  i's  other 
field  the  oils  are  said  to  be  of  a  lighter  gravity. 

When  it  became  difficult  to  handle  successfully  wo  trieJ  to 
reduce  the  viscosity  by  mixing  it  with  Texas  fuel  oil,  but  the 
two  did  not  combine.  A  mixture  was  then  tried  of  two  parts 
oil  and  one  part  creosote,  with  excellent  results,  the  two  assim- 
ilating very  well,  and  with  this  mixture  the  difference  in  pene- 
tration was  clearly  apparent.  Later  on  a  mixture  of  three  pa'ts 
Ebano  and  one  of  creosote  was  tried,  but  the  result  was  not  so 
good,  and  we  had  to  go  back  again  to  the  two  and  one  part 
mixture.  To  show  the  difference  in  the  handling  of  these  o'ls 
the  relative  viscosity  is  here  given  of  each  at  200°  F.,  using 
water  as  a  basis  and  calling  it  100.  Beaumont  crude  oil  would 
be  about  the  same  as  creosote,  being  a  trifle  less  viscid  that: 
residuum  Mo.  1. 

Water    100  (  60  F.) 

Creosote    100  (200  F.) 

Residuum   No.   1 82        " 

Bakersfield   25        " 

Ebano    10 

There  are  463  ties  treated  with  Ebano  oil  alone,  and  160  more 
with  the  oil  and  creosote  mixture ;  marked  with  special  nails, 
identifying  each  tie  and  treatment  in  the  experimental  track. 
It  should  be  several  years  before  anything  is  heard  from  them, 
although  they  will  be  inspected  from  time  to  time,  and  as  any- 
thing worthy  of  note  shows  up  a  report  will  be  made.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  Ebano  should  not  be  as  good  for  preserva- 
tive purposes  as  Bakersfield  oil  if  the  viscosity  can  be  reduced 
somewhat.  When  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  regular  supply  can 
be  obtained  at  a  satisfactory  price,  we  can  consider  its  use  on  a 
large  scale.  The  National  of  Mexico  is  now  using  it  exclusively 
in  its  plant  at  Aguas  Calientes. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  three  oils  made 
by  our  chief  chemist,  which  shows  that  while  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  distillation  fractions,  yet  the  viscosity  tests  are 
widely  apart.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  can  get  almost  as 
good  penetration  with  the  Residuum  No.  1  as  with  creosote,  and 
a  better  one  with  the  Bakersfield  than  with  the  Ebano : 

Residuum 
field.  Ebano.  No.  1. 

Flashes  in  closed  tester,  degrees  F... 

Flashes  in  open  tester,  degrees  F 

Burns  in  open  tester,  degrees  F 

Degree   Baume  at  60    F , 

Specific   gravity   at  60    F 

Distilling   tests  using  retort: 

From  0°   C  to  100°  C,  per  cent 

From  100°  C  to  150°  C,  per  cent... 
From  150°  C  to  S00°  C,  per  cent. . 
Evaporation  tests  in  open  dishes  placed  in  air  oven: 

.\t  140°   to  150°   F,  and  oil   M-in.  deep:  Per  cents,  evaporated. 

In    24    hours 2.S  6.8  S.O 

In    96    hours 4.6  9.4  5.1 

.•\t  200°  to  210°  F,  and  oil  1  in.  deep: 

In    24    hours 4.8  9.S  8.3 

In    96    hours 11.5  U.4  14.0 

Viscosity    tests    using    Scott's    viscocimeier    in    which    200   c.c.    oil    is    put 

in  the   viscocimeter   and   the  number  of   seconds   required  to   deliver   50  c.c. 

through  a  small  orifice  is  recorded.    Standard  for  this  machine  is  11  seconds 

for  50  c.c.  distilled  water  at  60°  F: 


256 

176 

186 

268 

190 

110 

300 

230 

286 

11.9 

12.1 

26.3 

9S67 

.9849 

.8959 

1.0 

Trace. 

15.0 

20.1 

(4.1 

-Seconds  per  50  c.c.- 


.\t  ton'    F. 

.■\t  150°   F. 

.\t  200°    F. 

.\t  220°   F. 

M  250°   F. 


Creosote.  Bakersfield.  Ebano.  Residuum  No.  1. 

1,565  3.000                  37.5 

238  339                  17.0 

11.0                      44.5  110                   1S.5 

31.5  70                  19.5 

22  40.5               11.5 


\'iscosity  nf  oils  after  approximately  10  per  cent,  was  volatilized: 

f Seconds  per  50  c.c. -^ 

Creosote.     Bakersfield.     Ebano      Residuum  No.  1. 

At    1511°    F 361  1,800  29 

..\t    2011°    F 11.0  104  459  15 

At   220°    F 60  200  14 

At    a.-.d-    !•• 34  195  19 

Residuum  No.  1  is  tnadc  from  an  asphalt  base  crude  oil  from 
which  only  the  illutninating  oils  are  taken  off,  while  other  re- 
fineries having  this  satnc  grade  of  oil,  after  taking  off  the 
lighter  ones,  generally  heat  the  rosiiluum  to  a  higher  temperature 
in  order  to  get  a  lubricating  oil.  In  doing  so  a  part  of  the  re- 
miining  residuum  is  converted  into  free  carbon,  which  prevents 
its  being  used  for  preservative  purposes,  on  account  of  choking 
up   the   wood  cells, 

(■RI'liE    OtI.    AT    AI.BlfQltK.RQUE. 

.As  .1  result  of  the  1901  test  with  Hakcrsfield  ciude  oil,  when 
the    .MUuquoniue    Treating    Plant   w.is   finished    in    March,   1908, 
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wc  sl;irti-il  triiiting  with  it  by  tlic  full  cell  |>i.urss.  l)Ui  loul.l 
not  get  satisfactory  pcnciiaticii  in  tlic  case  of  red  iipruce. 
These  arc  the  most  durable  and  lasting  tics  we  get  in  the  Rocky 
Monntain  district,  and  wc  thought  it  best  to  lake  no  cliancci 
with  a  light  treatment  of  crude  oil  until  wc  knew  more  of  the 
results  from  actual  use,  and  since  then  have  been  treniing  ihcm 
i)y  the  Kueping  process,  leaving  in  about  the  same  amount  of 
creosote  per  cu.  ft.  as  in  Texas  longlcaf.  Wc  li.ive  treated  all 
other  hewn  and  floated  sawn  tics  with  crude  oil,  and  they  arc 
l)oginning  to  make  their  appearance  very  generally  in  the  track, 
being  usually  recognized  by  the  asphalt  coating  over  the  ex- 
posed portion  of  the  lie.  The  sawn  pine  ties  treated  with  crude 
oil  include  a  number  of  those  from  the  Santa  Barbara  grant, 
which  arc  floated  down  the  Rio  Grande;  their  soaking  a  few 
weeks  in  the  water  making  an  appreciable  difference  in  oil 
absorption,  once  the  ties  are  again  seasoned. 

Other  sawn  ties,  from  .'\rizona,  have  a  variable  quantity  of 
sap,  and  some  exposed  heart  on  one  or  more  sides,  the  sap  in 
many  cases  being  close  grained  on  account  of  slow  growth.  As 
the  oil  goes  very  little  into  the  heart  wood,  it  seemed  as  though 
we  were  not  getting  as  deep  penetration  or  treatment  as  we 
should,  and  in  some  of  the  ties  an  additional  safeguard  was 
deemed  advisable  to  supplement  the  crude  oil.  As  a  result  of 
tests,  it  was  proven  that  creosote  and  this  crude  oil,  although 
of  different  specific  gravities,  would  stay  perfectly  mixed  in 
hulk  a  sutTiciently  long  time  for  all  practical  purposes,  so  we 
used  a  mixed  treatment  with  this  class  of  tie,  using  30  per  cent, 
creosote  and  70  per  cent,  crude  oil.  This  has  given  good  re- 
sults and  in  addition  helps  to  keep  down  the  temperature  of 
the  crude  oil.  which  needs  to  be  heated  higher  than  creosote  in 
order  to  increase  its  fluidity  for  penetrative  purposes  Dry  heat 
seems  to  afTcct  the  wood  at  certain  temperatures  more  than 
steam  heat  does  at  higher  ones,  and  the  wood  being  thoroughly 
air  seasoned  prior  to  treatment,  I  believe  the  temperature  of  the 
oil  used  should  be  less  than  200°  F.,  as  otherwise  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  ties  arc  likely  to  become  brittle  and  susceptible 
to  rail  cutting. 

Prior  to  treatment,  the  ties  at  this  plant  have  been  sorted 
over  and  those  which  it  was  believed  could  be  satisfactorily 
treated  with  crude  oil  were  handled  in  that  way,  while  those 
which  could  not  were  given  either  the  mixed  treatment  or  the 
Rueping,  the  object  being  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  end. 

From  March,  1908.  to  December,  1909,  inclusive,  we  treated  at 

the  -Albuquerque  plant  the  following  ties : 

ISy  crude  oil  treatment 801,399  or  85.8  per  cent. 

By  Rueping  creosote  treatment 109.650  "  11.7       " 

By  mixed.*   23.447  "     2.5 

Total     934.496 

'30  per  cent,  creosote,  70  per  cent,  crude  oil, 

.\nd  for  the  fifteen  months  ending  March,  1910,  the  average 
absorption  and  cost  under  the  various  treatments  was  as  follows: 

Pine  Ties  uilh  Crude  Oil— Full  Cell  Process. 
Total  cost 

Cu.  ft.               Oil,             of  treatment.  Cost,  per 

per  tie.       per  tie,  lbs.            per  tie.  cu.  ft.,  cts. 

4to4!4                56                    14!-icts.  3.6 

■      -i       ••     3                        43                    11J4     "  3.9 

"      1    sawn S>A                   51                    12H    "  4.0 

"     2       "     3                        36                    11 'A    "  3.S 

Red  Sfruce  lies  (tVith  Creosote-Rueping  Process). 

No.    1   hewn 4                        1S.6                23      cts.  5>i 

"     2  hewn 3                      15.5               1S%    "  6.0 

"      1    sawn 3J4                    16.S                 18         "  6.2 

PxHt  Ties  Mired— 30  Per  cent.  Creosote  and  70  Per  Cent.  Crude  OH— Full 

Cell  Process. 

No.    1    sawn 3                      30                   16;-i  cts.  .">..? 

Prices  are  based  on  creosote  at  8%  cents  per  gallon  and 
crude  oil  at  1V1>  cents  per  gallon.  The  cost  per  cu.  ft.  is 
shown  on  account  of  the  variable  average  size  of  ties  in  order 
to  give  a  fair  comparison.  The  cost  of  No.  2  hewn  Rueping 
ties  is  a  little  over  the  average  on  account  of  excess  creosote 
oil  left  in  ties  in  some  of  the  months. 

In  the  full  cell  process  we  fill  the  cylinder  with  ties,  close 
doors  and  admit  oil  until  cylinder  is  completely  filled ;  adequate 
pressure  is  then  applied  until  the  necessary  absorption  is  ob- 
tained,  after    which    the   oil    is   let   out    of   the   cylinder    and   a 


Class  of  tie. 
No.   1    hewn . . . . 


v.i.nuni  ,ipplie<l  to  .slop  the  drip  before  the  lies  arc  drawn  out 
of  the  cylinder. 

In  the  Rueping  process  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  tics,  doors 
closed,  and  air  pressure  applied  varying  with  the  class  of  tics, 
the  same  pressure  licing  placed  on  the  oil  in  an  elevated  tank 
connected  with  the  impregnating  cylinder.  Oil  is  then  trans- 
ferred from  the  elevated  tank  to  the  imprcgn.iting  cylinder,  and 
when  the  latter  is  full,  valve  is  closed  and  pressure  applied  to 
fill  the  tie  with  oil.  The  pressure  is  then  released  and  oil  with- 
drawn, the  air  plug  in  wood  cells  expanding,  which  forces  sur- 
plus creosote  out  of  the  cells,  a  vacuuin  being  applied  to  aid 
in  this  work. 

In  the  mixed  process,  the  creosote  and  crude  oil,  both  well 
heated,  are  put  in  same  tanks  and  kept  thoroughly  mixed,  es- 
pecially before  commencing  treatment,  the  work  then  following 
the  full  cell  process.  Our  crude  oil  ties  are  reasonably  clean 
after  treatment,  and  no  complaints  are  made  by  the  men  in 
handling  them. 

The  quality  and  viscosity  of  this  oil  as  compared  with  the 
others  is  shown  in  the  analysis  above.  We  obtained  a  tank  car 
for  testing,  and  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  analysis  report, 
obtain  excellent  penetration,  practically  as  good  as  could  be  ob- 
tained with  creosote.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  supply 
is  small. 

The  tests  were  all  by  the  full  cell  process,  with  various  pres- 
sures and  times,  on  about  400  ties,  which,  except  for  a  few  kept 
out  for  weighing  tests,  are  in  the  experimental  track  properly 
marked  for  identification.  We  also  have  a  second  tank  car 
load  now  at  Somervillc  with  which  to  continue  certain  other 
tests. 

We  do  not  claim  crude  oil  to  be  an  antiseptic  like  creosote, 
its  value  as  a  preservative  so  far  as  at  present  known  being 
the  extent  to  which  it  permanently  and  eflfectually  fills  the  wood 
cells,  and  prevents  moisture  entering,  in  contact  with  air  and 
heat.  To  determine  to  what  extent  this  was  the  case  we  took 
some  loblolly  and  long-leaf  air-seasoned  pine  ties,  which  in  each 
case  were  given  the  usual  treatment  of  the  class,  and  not 
specially  prepared  in  any  way,  carefully  selected  for  uniform 
size,  sap  wood,  etc.,  so  that  when  cut  each  piece  would  be  similar 
as  far  as  possible  for  purpose  of  comparison.  The  following 
tests  were  then  made: 

TO    DETER.MINE    WATER    ABSORPTION    IM. MEDIATELY    AFTER    TRE.-\TMEN'T. 

Hewn  ties,  air  seasoned,  cut  in  pieces,  then  each  weighed  and 
treated  with  oil  as  noted;  after  weighing,  each  piece  was  soaked 
in  water  for  120  days,  then  weighed  to  determine  the  extent  of 
water  absorption  through  the  treatment;  the  ties  treated  with 
crude  oil  being  in  each  case  by  the  full  cell  process,  and  the 
Rueping  with  creosote  approximating  4.8  lbs.  to  the  cubic   foot. 

Texas  Long    Leaf   Pine. 

Oil  taken    Per  cent.  inc.  Water  taken  Per  cent.  inc. 

up.  lbs.  in  weight.  up,  lbs.         in,  weight. 

Kcsuluum    No.    1 S.5  44.7  2.0  7.3 

Rakcrsfield     oil 7.5  38.5  4.0  14.8 

Ebano  oil    7.0  60.7  2.5  S.9 

Kueping  creosote    3.0  14.3  3.0  12.5 

Untreated    10.5  51I2 

Texas  Loblolly  Pine. 

Residuum  No.  1 12.5  62.5  2  0  6  2 

Bakcrsfield   oil    15.0  77.0  3  5  10  1 

Kbano  oil    15.5  77.5  2.0  5  6 

Kueping  creosote    3.O  14.3  9  5  39  6 

Lntreated     ....  18.5  gg  q 

In  the  Rueping  treatment,  by  coincidence,  the  pieces  of  long- 
leaf  and  loblolly  each  weighed  the  same  before  and  after  treat- 
ment, thus  taking  the  same  quantity  of  oil  in  each  case,  but  in 
the  soaking  the  longleaf  piece  increased  only  12%  per  cent,  in 
weight  as  against  39.6  per  cent,  in  the  loblolly,  due,  of  course, 
to  the  difference  in  sap   wood. 

In  order  to  determine  the  influence  the  quantity  of  oil  ab- 
sorbed by  the  tie  had  in  preventing  water  penetration  afterward, 
two  loblolly  air-seasoned  ties  were  cut  in  four  equal  pieces, 
weighed,  and  then  treated  with  each  kind  of  crude  oil,  one  set 
being  given  a  heavy  treatment  of  oil  and  the  other  set  a  llshr 
one,  weighed  and   soaked   in   water  as  before,   and   at   the  end 
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of  the   period   noted,   weighed  each   one  again,  with   the    result 
here  shown  : 

Oil  Per  ct                        Gain  in 

absorbed,    gain  after     Soaked    weight.  Per  ct. 

Loblolly    tie.                           lbs.  treatment.  No.  days.      lbs.  of  gain. 

Ebano — Light     15.5  18.7               120          10.5  30.0 

Ebano — Heavy     15.5  60.0              120            2.5  5.3 

Bakersfield — Light     6.0  18.9               130           13.0  34.4 

r.akerstield — Heavy     IS.O  47.9                130             3.5  7.3 

Residuum,    No.    1 — Light 6.0  14.6                133             6.0  12.8 

Kesiduum,  No.   1 — Heavy    . .  .      15.5  44.2               133             5.0  9.9 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  time  and  evaporation  in 
proving  the  vahie  of  each  oil  as  a  means  of  keeping  air  and 
moisture  out  of  the  timber,  one  longleaf  and  one  loblolly  pine  tie, 
each  well  air  seasoned,  was  cut  into  five  pieces  and  treated  as 
shown,  then  air  dried  for  168  days,  after  which  they  were  soaked 
in  water  for  112  days,  then  taken  out,  weighed  and  put  back 
again  for  a  period,  making  the  entire  soaking  one  year  and 
twenty-four  days: 

Lonolcaf   Pine. 

Lo<^s  of 
Oil  absorbed  wgt.  168  day 

treating, 
lbs.        p.  ct. 


seas 
lbs. 
1.5 


S.6 


29.1  1.0 

13.3 

22.0 

Lobiellv  Pine. 


Oai 

n    in 

\ 

■eight  bv  soak 

ng 

112  davs,   1 

vr.  24  d'ys. 

lbs. 

p.  ct. 

lbs. 

p.  ct. 

4.5 

17.6 

7.5 

29.4 

2.5 

7.2 

3.5 

10.2 

3.0 

12.0 

5  5 

22.0 

3.0 

9.8 

5.0 

16.4 

7.0 

30.5 

9.5 

41.3 

8.0 

34.S 

11.0 

47.8 

3.0 

9.S 

4.5 

14.8 

.3.5 

10.3 

6.0 

17.6 

3.0 

10.3 

5.5 

16.2 

Initial 

weight, 

lbs. 

Rup.  Creo 24.3  2.5       10.2 

Full  cell: 

No.    1    Res....    27.5  8.0 

Ebano    22.0  3.0 

Bkfd 2.5.0  5.5 

Untreated     23.0 

Rup.    Creo 19.0 

Full  cell: 

No.  1  Res 21.0 

Ebano    19.5 

Bkfd 20.0 

Untreated     30.5  5.5     18.0  8.0     26.2 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  tests  were  extremely  severe  and 
under  conditions  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  service,  yet  the 
three  crude  oils  show  up  remarkably  well.  The  Rueping  being 
a  "cell  wall"  treatment,  it  must  be  expected  that  the  evaporation 
and  absorption  of  water  would  be  heavier  than  where  the  wood 
cells  were  filled. 

The  second  test  proves  the  advisability,  so  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  of  using  a  heavy  treatment  to  fill  or  close  the  wood 
cells  as  far  as  possible.  It  may,  of  course,  turn  out  that  a 
"cell  wall"  process,  leaving  at  the  same  time  an  ample  supply 
of  oil  in  the  wood,  will  prevent  decay  to  an  equal  extent  with  a 
"cell  wall"  creosote  treatment,  but  this  has  yet  to  be  proven 
and  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  more  than  test  the  matter 
at  this  time,  then  watch  developments.  The  Mexican  Central  a 
year  or  so  ago,  as  a  result  of  our  experience,  abandoned  the 
Wellhouse  process  and  started  treatment  with  Ebano  crude  oil. 
For  a  short  time  they  used  a  Rueping  treatment  with  about 
it  lbs.  to  the  cu.  ft.,  but  since  then  have  dropped  this  and  are 
now  using  the  full  cell,  with  an  absorption  approximating  our 
own. 

We  expect  to  continue  our  experiments  with  these  crude  oils 
mixed  with  different  proportions  of  creosote,  giving  a  heavy 
cell  wall  treatment,  try  more  air  and  soaking  tests  and  also 
treat  some  ties  by  the  "cell  wall"  process  with  crude  oil  only 
and  put  them  in  the  track  alongside  the  others,  also  place  some 
of  them  in  a  fungus  pit,  to  judge  by  the  results.  I  should  be 
slow  in  advocating  the  adoption  of  any  light  crude  oil  treatment 
until  conclusive  proof  is  obtained  of  its  value,  the  difference  in 
thr  cost  of  a  light  and  a  heavy  absorption,  as  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  tie  in  the  track,  being  too  small  to  run  any  risk. 

In  the  third  test  there  is  evidently  an  error  in  the  initial 
weight  of  the  loblolly  Rueping  piece,  as  it  would  certainly  lose 
mi'vc  in  the  seasoning  than  is  shown.  There  may  also  be  a 
slight  error  in  the  Ebano,  as  .T  lbs.  is  more  th.Tn  might  be  ex- 
pected, with  other  experiences  of  this  oil  in  mind.  In  every 
case  the  loss  by  evaporation  of  these  nspli.tlt  base  oils  has  been 
small,  this  feature  adding  to  their  value  for  our  purposes,  as  it 
materially  helps  in  preventing  the  entrance  into  the  wood  of 
what  otherwise  might  start  decay.  The  gain  in  weight  in  the 
\\'2  day  soaking  period  w.is  practically  alike  with  each  crude  oil, 
and  even  with  the  thirteen  month  test  in  the  loblolly  lie  there 
is  not  an  excessive  difference.  In  ihc  Itinglcaf,  No.  1  Residuum 
shows  up  the  best,  followed  by  the  Bakersfield. 

Some  time  ago  we  g.ivc  an  order  for  some  Oregon  pine 
crciimited   ties   to  the   Crensnting  Company   at    Seattle,   the  con- 


tract requiring  them  to  show  an  average  actual  penetration  of 
creosote,  five-eights  of  an  inch  deep  on  the  four  sides,  mid- 
way between  ends.  They  were  for  testing  purposes  and,  as  it 
must  be  remembered,  these  ties  are  all  heartwood,  a  penetration 
equal  to  that  obtained  in  sap  ties  could  not  be  expected,  and 
further,  that  under  the  rail  base  where  the  wear  and  spiking 
comes,  the  depth  of  oil  would  be  greater  by  reason  of  penetra- 
tion from  the  ends.  When  in  Seattle  a  month  ago  I  suggested 
to  the  treating  company  that  they  get  some  Bakersfield  crude 
oil  and  try  a  mixture  such  as  we  use  at  Albuquerque,  say  one 
of  creosote  to  three  of  crude  oil,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost 
and  viscosity,  and  increase  the  penetration.  They  since  write 
me  they  have  had  excellent  success  with  their  tests  and  have  al- 
ready gotten  an  increased  penetration,  so  that  I  hope  they  will 
soon  be  able  to  guarantee  us  an  inch  between  the  ends,  which  is 
as  much  as  one  could  expect  with  these  ties,  and  the  cost  of 
such  a  treatment  with  creosote  alone  would  be  too  great  for  ties 
with  cut  spikes. 

So  far  as  our  experience  at  present  goes,  this  mixture  is 
economical  as  against  the  Rueping  (cell  wall),  where  the  price 
of  creosote  is  high  and  crude  oil  low,  taking  the  quantity  ab- 
sorbed and  the  character  of  the  timber  into  consideration.  It 
will  be  all  right  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  in  New  Mexico,  but 
not  in  Texas  until  it  has  been  proven  that  a  full  cell  treatment 
is  not  necessary,  and  I  am  not  ready  now  to  suggest  an  adulter- 
ation of  our  creosote  under  the  Ruebing  method.  We  expect  still 
to  continue  our  tests,  but  no  change  will  be  recommended  until 
we  are  sure  of  our  conclusions.  If  the  Ruebing  gives  us  the 
life  claimed  for  it  we  will  have  received  good  value  for  its  cost. 

The  tests  with  Residuum  No.  1  and  Ebano  showed  an  average 
absorption  with  the  full  cell  process  on  loblolly  ties  of: 

Residuum  No.  1 56.1  lbs.  per  tie  =  7K  gallons. 

Ebano    40.2  lbs.  per  tie  =  5        gallons. 

After  the  success  with  Residuum  Xo.  1,  which,  although 
almost  as  fluid  as  water,  yet  remained  in  the  wood  and  stood 
all  other  tests  equally  as  well,  if  not  better  than  the  others,  we 
made  a  number  of  tests  with  ordinary  Beaumont  fuel  oil  and 
some  with  another  residuum,  called  No.  2.  The  thorough  mix- 
ture of  these  with  creosote  for  a  time  much  beyond  our  ex- 
treme period  of  treatment  was  complete,  several  analyses  made 
before  treatment,  in  the  middle  of  it  and  at  the  end  showing  no 
perceptible  difference  over  possible  errors  in  the  making.  Their 
analysis,  as  compared  with  Residuum  No.  1,  considered  a  first 
class  oil  for  our  use  and  with  creosote  which  we  know  all  about, 
is  as  follows: 

German        Residuum      Residuum     Beaumont 
creosote.  No.   1.  No.  2.  oil. 

1.071  0,889  0.SS5  0.891 


Sp.    gravity   at    15°    C 
Up  to  210'   C,  per  cent 

210   to  235°   C 

235  to  315°   C 

Residue    


23.3 
51.0 


0.0 


4.3 


0.0  6.2 

6.5  29.1  35.2 

93.5  58.1  65.1 

Total    100.4  100.0  99.6  lOO.l 

We  have  a  number  of  ties  treated  with  each  of  the  last  two 
oils  mixed,  some  three  to  one,  and  some  two  to  one,  of  creosote, 
and  it  might  be  expected  that,  being  as  liquid  as  water,  the 
penetration  was  complete.  The  cost,  however,  of  using  them 
this  way  by  the  full  cell  process  is  out  of  the  question  until 
we  have  had  more  experience  in  the  result  obtained  in  service, 
the  three  of  Beaumont  oil  to  one  of  creosote  costing  50  per 
cent,  more  than  for  the  Ruebing  treatment  on  same  class  of  ties. 

The  average  absorption  of  the  mixed  treatment  with  Beaumont 
crude  oil  was  as  follows : 

Loblolly   pine,   average  per  tie,   full   cell   proccts 66  lb«. 

Shorlleaf     "  "  40     " 

Longleaf      "  "  S8     " 

Cost,  therefore,  of  treating  (oil  only)  with  one  part  creosote 
and  three  parts  Beaumont  crude,  in  mixture,  as  compared  with 
crude  oil  alone  would  be : 

With  the  mixture,  With  crude  oil  al.>ni-. 

Lb<.         cost  in  cents.  Lb«.  cost  in  cent*. 

Loblolly     B«  29.3  flrt  10.« 

.Shorllcnf     411  21.9  49  14.7 

Longleaf     3S  17.0  3S  It. 4 

Our  Texas  pine  tics  (3.1  cu.  ft.)  average,  of  Loblolly  CO  per 
cent.,  Shortleaf  28  per  cent,  and  Longleaf  12  per  cent.,  and  our 
Rueping   average    creosote    treatment    for    pine    ties,    1909,    was 
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Ki.OT  lbs.   to  the  tie,  therefore  the  cost  .iiid   coinparijon  of  the 
two  treatments  would  be: 

KtirpiiiK  ftir   oil  mill  royally Ift.l  cent* 

Mixr.l  trrntini'iil,   .it  iiliDvr tn.M       " 

llraiimoiil    oil   almir,   n»   al)ovc    17.4      " 

Above  cost  is  based  on  creosote  8.8  lbs.  to  Ration  at  7% 
cents  and  crude  oil  "'/.•  lbs.  to  gallon  at  2V4  cents.  Of  course,  the 
first  is  only  a  "cell  wall"  treatment,  while  the  others  (ill  the  tic 
entirely  so  that  all  moisture,  etc.,  is  kept  out,  but  the  actual 
value  of  each  in  the  track  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

After  laying  the  tics  treated  with  this  mixture  in  the  sun  for 
live  months  to  determine  any  loss  in  weight  from  evaporation,  the 
result  was  surprising  and  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
other  oils  so  far  considered  much  its  superior.  The  Beaumont 
oil  is  generally  termed  a  light  oil  and  subject  to  heavy  loss  by 
evaporation,  yet  the  loss  in  using  it  in  a  mixture  of  two  to 
one  was  only  1.93  lbs.  per  tie,  or  4  per  cent.;  with  three  to 
one  2.8  lbs.  per  tic,  or  5  per  cent.;  and  with  Residuum  No.  2 
(two  to  one)  2.3  lbs.  per  tie,  or  4  per  cent.  We  expect  to  make 
a  number  of  further  tests  vv-ith  these  oils,  at  same  time  using 
the  fungus  pit  to  get  an  idea  of  the  relative  protection  in  each 
case,  and  while  this  must  not  always  be  taken  as  conclusive,  yet 
it  furnishes  some  indication  of  what  we  may  expect  in  the  track 
after  years  of  service  and  exposure,  allowing,  of  course,  for 
certain  conditions  not   found  in  either  case. 

When  we  started  issuing  crude  oil  ties  the  superintendents 
and  roadmasters  were  quite  nervous  about  fire  risk,  but  it  is 
never  mentioned  now  and  the  records  show  no  greater  loss  by 
tire  than  before.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  less  danger  with  crude 
oil  than  with  creosote,  and  with  this  latter  it  has  been  proven 
that  once  the  tie  becomes  well  dried  out,  the  untreated  wood 
will  burn  easier  and  quicker.  In  the  crude  oil  used  there  is 
usually  so  little  illuminating  oil  it  quickly  goes  oflf,  probably  in 
the  heating,  and  leaves  only  the  asphalt  base.  I  recently  learned 
that  one  of  our  superintendents  made  a  test  to  satisfy  himself  on 
this  point  when  he  first  began  receiving  crude  oil  ties,  by  having 
a  mountain  freight  engine's  fires  cleaned  where  there  were  some 
crude  oil,  creosoted  and  untreated  ties  lying  alongside  each 
other  in  the  track;  the  result  was  that  the  crude  oil  ties  were 
only  scorched,  the  creosoted  ones  to  a  heavier  extent,  while  the 
untreated  ones  v^-ould  have  been  destroyed  had  the  men  not  put 
out  the  fire. 

Shortly  after  the  crude  oil  ties  went  into  use  we  had  com- 
plaints about  their  rail  cutting  and  not  holding  spikes.  It  must 
be  expected  that  if  ties  completely  filled  with  oil  are  laid  in  the 
track  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  plant,  there  will  be  some 
trouble  of  this  kind,  just  the  same  as  though  the  tie  was  soaked 
with  water.  If  the  treating  is  properly  done,  the  temperatures 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds  and  the  ties  not  put  into  use  until 
after  they  are  seasoned,  there  should  be  no  cause  for  criticism. 
All  that  we  ask  is  that  the  treatment  be  given  a  fair  show. 

In  some  tests  made  on  our  crude  oil  ties  by  the  government 
engineers,  they  claimed  a  heavy  diflference  in  compression  against 
the  grain,  as  compared  with  untreated  wood,  but  on  investiga- 
tion I  learned  that  in  order  to  get  the  thick  Ebano  oil  into  the 
wood  towards  the  close  of  the  treatment  and  before  we  reduced 
the  viscositj-  by  mixing  it  with  creosote,  our  Somerville  people 
treated  these  test  ties  under  a  temperature  of  210"?.  for  some 
hours,  which,  in  the  case  of  seasoned  wood  and  of  soft  pines,  is 
too  high  for  good  work,  as  at  Albuquerque  we  do  not  use  over 
192"?.  Even  with  full  cell  creosote  treatment,  a  reduction  in 
strength  is  noted.  Further  tests  will  be  made  with  crude  oil 
ties  treated  at  the  usual  temperatures,  and  those  in  the  track 
watched  for  results  as  compared  with  other  treatments  generally 
used. 

TIE     SPACER. 


where  rails  liavc  a  tendency  to  creep.  Where  creeping  occur» 
to  any  marked  drurrc  the  tics  are  generally  pretty  well  skewed 
to  the  track.  Tlie  usual  method  in  rcspacing  tics  is  to  use  lining 
bars,  digging  the  ballast  out  in  front  of  the  tics  and  shoving 
them  forward  with  the  bar. 

This  method  is  not  only  slow  and  expensive  but  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  leaving  the  ties  slack  in  the  ballast,  so  that  low 
spots  in  the  surface  occur  and  make  rough  riding  track.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  go  over  track  two  or  three  times,  where  the 
lies  have  been  spaced  in  this  manner,  tampitig  up  and  resur- 
facing before  a  solid  roadbed  anrl  smooth  riding  track  is  ob- 
tained. 

To  overcome  this  one  of  the  roadmasters  on  this  division,  J. 
A.  Miller,  worked  out  and  built  the  tie  spacer  illustrated  here- 
with. The  drawing  shows  the  spacer  set  up  on  the  rails.  The 
clamp  is  fitted  over  the  head  of  the  rail,  the  jaw  grasping  the 
web  as  the  chains  are  tightened.  The  hooks  are  placed  in  the 
tie  to  be  spaced  and  the  chains  set  up  taut  in  the  grab-hooks. 
Two  men  are  put  on  each  lever  and  the  tie  is  pulled  along  the 
bottom  of  the  rail  flange  and  spaced  to  the  required  distance. 


Miller   Tie    Spacer. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary,  when  the  ties  are  badly  bunched,  to 
dig  out  one  tie  in  each  rail  length  to  start  the  machine,  but  under 
ordinary  conditions  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  This  machine 
not  only  pulls  the  tie  along  the  bottom  of  the  tie  without  dis- 
turbing the  solid  ballast  underneath,  but  it  lifts  it  about  Vs  in., 
leaving  the  track  a  trifle  high  to  be  put  down  to  place  by  the 
first  train  and  making  resurfacing  unnecessary. 

The  drawing  shows  the  rail  clanip  built  to  work  on  top  of  the 
rail.  It  can  be  built  to  work  on  the  bottom,  but  this  is  not  so 
handy  and  requires  longer  chains,  making  the  machine  more 
burdensome  to  move.  This  machine  is  an  inexpensive  one  to 
build  and  is  a  great  time  saver.  It  requires  four  men  and  a  fore- 
man to  run  it. 

Where  the  gravel  is  not  too  coarse  or  where  cinder  ballast  is 
used  the  machine  is  an  efficient  worker.  Where  gravel  contain- 
ing large  stones  is  met  with  the  spacer  does  not  work  so  well,  as 
these  large  stones  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  ties  cant  or  roll 
over  when  being  spaced.  The  machine  has  never  been  tried  in 
broken  stone  ballast,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  work  satis- 
factorily in  such  ballast. 


CLEARANCES    AND    GRADE    SEPARATION. 


BY   F.   B.  TAPLEY, 
Resilient  Engineer,  Canadian   Pacific,   District  No.  1.  .Atlantic  Division. 

In  relaying  rail  on  maintenance  of  way  work  it  is  often  nec- 
essary to  respace  the  ties  at  the  joints  and  shoulders,  especially 
where  rails  of  light  section  in  30-ft.  lengths  are  being  replaced 
by  heavier  ones  in  33- ft.  lengths,  and  particularly   in   localities 


BY    \V.    H.    BREITH.\UPT, 
Member  Canadian  Society  Civil  Engineers. 

The  physical  laws  for  grade  separation  are  two : 

1.  The  structure  carrying  the  upper  line  of  traffic  must  be  suffi- 
ciently high  above  the  lower  traffic  way  to  clear  all  objects  pass- 
ing on  the  latter. 

2.  The  grade  on  either  traffic  way.  approaching  the  crossing, 
must  be  practicable  for  the  traffic  thereon. 

The  maximum  height  of  loaded  vehicles  and  any  objects 
thereon  on  city  streets  or  country  highways  has  been  accepted  as 
14  ft     This  height  is  also  sufficient  to  clear  regular  street  rail- 

•From  a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Eneineers  in 
March,  1910. 
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way  traffic.  While  higher  objects  are  moved  along  roads  occa- 
sionally, it  is  properly  not  considered  necessary  to  endanger  the 
practicability  of  crossings  under  railways  to  accommodate  them. 
The  vertical  clearance,  top  of  rail  to  bridge,  required  over 
railway  tracks  is  in  most  cases  much  higher  than  over  roads,  and 
this  constitutes,  in  the  great  majorit>-  of  cases,  the  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  grade  separation.  There  are,  at  the  present 
time,  on  the  railways  of  standard  gage  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexicot,  about  2,.377,282  freight  cars  of  all  kinds. 
They  classify  as  to  height,  rail  to  running  board,  as  follows: 

Under  12  ft.,  including  flat,  gondola  and  tank  cars. .  63.1     per  cent. 

12  ft.  to  13  ft 23.4  " 

13  ft.   to  13   ft.    6  in.,   inclusive 11.9 

13  ft.  6  in.   to   14   ft 0.65 

Over   14  ft 0.95 

Of  the  total  number  of  freight  cars  98.4  per  cent,  are  l-SVz  ft. 
high  or  under,  and  only  1.6  per  cent,  are  higher  than  IS'/j  ft; 
and  less  than  1  per  cent,  higher  than  14  ft. 

Considering  the  largest  lines,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Erie,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Great  North- 
ern, and  a  number  of  others,  i  e.,  as  far  as  known,  with  a  small 
percentage  of  cars  having  dimensions  not  ascertained,  among 
the  latter  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  have  either 
none  or  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent,  of  freight  cars  over 
l-3',4   ft.  to  running  board. 

The  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  has  not  fixed  a  standard 
for  box  car  dimensions,  but  adopted  in  1904,  as  recommended 
practice,  a  height  of  12  ft.  %  in.  to  eaves,  equivalent  to  less  than 
1-3  ft.  height  to  running  board.  High  standard  cars  are  such  as 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Series  300000—310824,  13  ft.  4  in.,  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  new  steel  frame  box  car  Series  130000 — 
132998,  13  ft.  4%  in.  The  highest  regular  Canadian  Pacific 
freight  cars  are  13  ft.  6  in.  to  running  board,  and  this  may  be 
said  of  most  of  the  main  trunk  lines  of  railways.  The  highest 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  freight  cars  are  13  ft.  4  in. 

Limits  of  car  dimensions  are  fixed  by  clearance  outlines  on  the 
various  railways.  A  composite  clearance  limit  diagram  for  ninety 
railways,*  including  all  Canadian  trunk  lines,  has  a  height  of  14 
ft.  6  in.,  limiting  '"over  all"  height  of  cars  to  this  figure  and 
practically  limiting  height  of  top  of  running  board  of  freight  cars 
to  14  ft.  In  the  St.  Clair  tunnel  of  the  Grand  Trunk  the  clear- 
ance height  at  width  of  3  ft.  is  14  ft.  It  is  true  that  on  many 
divisions  or  branches  of  the  lines  considered  the  clearance  is 
somewhat  greater  than  shown  in  the  composite  diagram  referred 
to,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  less  on  a  number  of  main  lines 
and  on  many  branch  lines. 

An  empty  freight  car  14  ft.  high  on  a  5  ft.  transverse  base 
(out  to  out  of  rails)  will  not  resist  a  .30-lb.  wind  pressure  when 
standing  alone. 

The  limit  of  grade,  approaching  crossings,  can  for  railways  be 
taken  as  between  0.5  of  1  per  cent  and  1  per  cent.  For  city 
streets  a  grade  of  .5  per  cent,  is  in  most  cases  extreme  and  it 
should  be  so  for  main  country  highways.  A  preferable  maximum 
grade  for  roads  is  4  per  cent.,  and  3  per  cent,  is  materially  better. 
This  works  out  as  follows : 

Five  per  cent,  grade  20  x  2  =  40  ft.  length  of  approaches  for 
every  vertical  foot  of  clearance. 

Four  per  cent,  grade  25  x  2  =  50  ft.  Icn.is'th  of  approaches  for 
every  vertical  foot  of  clearance. 

Three  per  rent,  grade  33  ft.  4  in.  x  2  :=  66  ft.  8  in.  length  of 
approaches  for  every  vertical  foot  of  clearance. 

.Any  gain,  by  curtailment  of  vertical  clearance  requirement,  or 
by  change  of  railway  grade,  or  by  both,  means  corresponding 
shortening  of  road  approaches  at  the  high  ends.  Such  a  gain  of 
1  ft.  may  grently  reduce  the  cost  of  a  given  grade  separation, 
making  it  practicable  when  it  would  not  otherwise  be  so.  A 
vertical  gain  nf  2  ft.  would  mean  a  very  large  addition  to  the 
number  of  prarticable  grade  separations. 

The  extreme  allowance  that  should  he  made  for  brakemcn  on 
a  car  must  not  exceed  7  ft. ;  6  ft.  0  in.  will  clear  any  brakeman 
unless  he  should  be  over  6  ft.  tall,  and  6- ft.  brakemcn  are  not 
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common,  to  say  the  least.  What  is  to  be  said  for  the  contention, 
seriously  made,  that  the  brakeman  on  the  running  board  of  high- 
est known  car  should  be  allowed  room  to  swing  his  lantern  over 
his  head?  The  necessity  for  brakemen  on  the  tops  of  cars  is 
becoming  less  and  less,  and  has  in  many  cases  disappeared,  rules 
and  regulations  of  railway  companies  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. The  air  brake  is  now  universally  used  in  main  control, 
trunk  line  railways  in  the  older  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  makes  it  a  rule  to  avoid  all  grade 
crossings  on  new  work,  and  has  within  the  last  nine  or  ten  years 
eliminated  over  50  per  cent,  of  all  its  grade  crossings  on  main 
lines.  To  do  this  clearance  must  be  made  as  low  as  possible. 
Overhead  bridges  are  as  low  as  16  ft.  6  in.  above  top  of  rail, 
while  many  are  18  ft.  6  in.  and  less.  Twenty-one  ft.,  the  stand- 
ard for  signal  bridges,  is  recognized  as  the  highest  clearance 
for  which  there  can  be  any  need.  In  New  York  state  many  over- 
head bridges  are  only  18  ft.  above  the  top  of  rail,  and  this  is  the 
case  also  in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  states.  The  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  has  asked  for  16  ft.  or  IGVz  ft  clear- 
ance for  all  overhead  bridges  within  the  electric  zone,  extending 
16  miles  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

It  is  submitted  that  with  conditions  as  they  are  and  more  so 
with  regard  to  the  future,  20  ft  (ISVz  ft.  for  car  and  6Vz  ft  for 
man)  is  a  reasonable  vertical  clearance.  It  has  been  shown  that 
13V2  ft.  covers  the  height  to  running  board  of  all  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  freight  cars  now  in  use,  and  that  cars  higher 
than  14  ft.  to  running  board,  i.  e.,  higher  than  14  ft.  6  in.  "over 
all,"  or  to  top  of  brake  rod,  can  only  to  a  limited  extent  traverse 
beyond  their  home  railways.  That  higher  cars  will  be  economical 
or  practicable  is  as  little  probable  as  that  the  gage  of  railways 
will  be  widened  or  their  entire  structure  changed.  For  a  vertical 
clearance  requirement  greater  than  21  ft.  (14  ft.  plus  7  ft.)  there 
can,  in  any. event,  be  no  conceivable  rational  need. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  no  federal  law  fixing  vertical 
clearance  for  bridges  over  railways.  A  number  of  states  deal 
with  the  question.  In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  special  grade 
crossing  commission.  The  minimum  clearance  required  by  this 
commission  is,  in  general,  18  ft.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
also  specify  18  ft.  In  New  York  the  Public  Service  Commission 
has  charge  of  grade  crossing  regulations.  While  this  commission 
requires  21  ft.  clearance  where  practicable,  many  lower  bridges 
are  built  throughout  the  state;  some,  as  already  stated,  are  as  low 
as  I6V2  ft.  New  Hampshire,  Ohio  and  Indiana  require  21  ft 
The  only  states  requiring  more  are  Illinois  and  Vermont,  where 
22  ft.  is  specified,  but  exception  is  made  where  this  height  is  not 
practicable.  In  all  other  states  there  is  no  statute  or  regulation, 
as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  and  h  ights  of  overhead  bridges 
vary  from  16  or  18  ft  to  22  ft. 

In  Canada  the  Dominion  Railway  Act  of  1904  specifies  a  mini- 
mum clearance  of  22  ft.  6  in.  above  rail  level  (allowed  to  mean 
base  of  rail")  for  bridges  over  railways,  with  no  deviation  except 
by  leave  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners;  and  this 
board  has  hitherto  not  allowed  a  deviation  in  anv  case. 


DOUBLE  TRACK    RAILWAYS   IN   VIRGINIA. 


The  map  given   herewith   shows  all   railways   in   the   state  of 

Virginia  on   which   there  are  two  or   more  main  tracks.     The 

termini    of    the    sections   having    more    than    one  track   are   as 
follows : 

VIRCINI.K. 

No.  Approx. 

tracks.  milci. 

.illanlic  Coast  Lint 

Clopton   to   Ouiilop    a  18 

Chttapeaki  &  Ohio. 

Newport   News  to   I.ce   Hall    !  18 

r.rove    to     Walker     3  9.1 

Elko  to  Korah 8  18 

Tyrce  to  Southern  Railway  crouing S  9 

Iron  Cite  to  t.,ewi!i  tuiinri  S  81 

Allegheny  to  Rorklan.l.  W.  V« 9  90 

Norf,>lk   &    Htsltrn. 

Lambert'i   I'oinf   lo    I'orllock 9  90 

laniea  Kiver  bridge  to  Lynchburg   9  5 

Forest  to  Coopers.  W.  Va 9  HO 

Kichmonil,    Fridtriclisburg   fr    Potomac. 

Quantico  to  Richmond   9  70 
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No.  Approx. 

tracks.  miles. 
Southern. 

Alexandria  to  Orange    2  7S 

Lynchburg  to  Evington   -       -  ^ ' 

Danville  to  Pelham,  X.  C 2  9 

Winesap  to  Sycamore    -  39 

Galveston  to  Whittle "' 

Washington  Southern. 

Washington  to  Quantico   •        -  34 

Sew  York,  Philadelphia  &■  Norfolk. 

Tasley   to  Kellei    -  | 

Bird's  Nest  to  Cape  Charles 2  16 
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A  MACHINE  SHOP  ON   WHEELS. 


The  North  Coast  Railroad,  which  is  being  built  in  Washington, 
is  using  a  traveling  machine  shop  car  for  making  repairs  to  loco- 
motives and  other  equipment,  until  such  time  as  a  permanent 
shop  can  be   located   and   erected.     E.xterior   and   interior   views 


Machine    Car;    North    Coast    Railroad. 

of  the  car  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  ma- 
chine tool  equipment  consists  of  a  23-in.  engine  lathe,  16-in. 
shaper,  IVi-in.  bolt  cutter,  16-in.  pipe  threading  machine,  22-in. 
vertical  drill  and  an  emery  wheel      The  in=;ide  dimension^  of  the 


axles.  The  car  does  all  necessary  switching  and  travels  along  the 
line  at  8  to  10  miles  an  hour.  The  engine  has  been  in  daily  use 
for  nine  months  with  no  expense  for  repairs.  It  consumed  4  gals, 
of  gasoline  in  a  12%:-hr.  run,  with  two  men  working  in  the  car 
and  using  such  of  the  tools  as  they  required  on  the  work  they 
were   doing. 


Interior    of    North    Co-Tst    M.ichinc   Car. 

car  are  I.etiKlli,  :'.!•  It.  1«»  in.;  width.  1)  ft.  (i  in.;  laiglit,  '.I  fl. 
Power  IS  furiiisliid  by  a  12-h.p.  FairbanksMorse  vertical  gasolene 
cHKine,  air  cooled.  This  engine  also  drives  the  car,  being  con- 
nected by  a  friction  clutch  and  sprockets  and  chain  to  one  of  tlic 


VANADIUM    IN    CAST    IRON    LOCOMOTIVE    CYLINDERS.* 


I'.V   l.EOKGE  L.    NORRIS. 

Vanadium  is  probably  the  most  powerful  metal  for  alloying 
with  steel.  One  or  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  raises  the  elastic 
limit  of  mild  carbon  steel  about  50  per  cent.,  or  more  in  some 
cases,  without  impairing  the  ductility.  Vanadium  steels  have  a 
very  high  dynamic  strength,  sustaining  repeated  vibrations  better 
than  any  other  steels.  The  greatest  apphcation  of  vanadium  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  in  combination  with  steel,  as  here  all 
its  wonderful  effects  and  qualities  can  be  fully  developed. 

Cast  iron  may  be  regarded  as  a  more  or  less  impure  steel, 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  usual  elements  present  in  steel,  a 
comparatively  large  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  graphite 
interspersed  throughout  its  structure  in  the  form  of  granules, 
flecks  or  flakes.  The  graphite  destroys  the  continuity  of  the 
metal.  Jn  consequence  the  limit  of  strength  of  cast  iron  is 
low  as  compared  with  steel,  and  it  also  follows  that  any  im- 
provement conferred  upon  cast  iron  by  an  alloy  must  neces- 
sarily not  be  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  more  homogeneous  steel. 
In  cast  iron,  also,  we  have  a  metal  that  is  subjected  to  no  work 
or  heat  treatment  to  develop  latent  qualities. 

Nevertheless  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  the  incorporation 
of  small  percentages  of  vanadium  with  cast  iron,  especially  in 
chill  and  cylinder  castings,  are  very  great,  even  if  they  are  not 
so  spectacular  in  their  nature  as  those  obtained  in  steel.  Van- 
adium not  only  cleanses  the  cast  iron  from  oxides  and  nitrides. 
but  also  exercises  a  very  strong  fming  effect  on  the  grain  of 
the  iron,  with  the  result  that  porosity  is  eliminated  and  sound 
castings  are  produced.  Strength,  resistance  to  wear  and  rigidity 
are  all  increased  by  the  addition  of  vanadium  to  gray  cast  iron, 
while  the  vanadium  martensites  are  much  tougher  than  ordinary 
martensites.  In  the  case  of  chilled  cast  iron,  vanadium  produces 
a  deeper,  stronger  chill,  and  one  less  liable  to  spall  or  flake. 

.\s  a  result  of  two  years'  test  on  a  pair  of  cast  iron  cylinders 
made  of  vanadium  cast  iron,  the  New  York  Central  specified 
vanadium  cast  iron  for  the  cylinders  of  1S3  new  locomotives  built 
during  the  past  eight  months.  The  pair  of  cylinders  under  test 
gave  upward  of  200,000  miles,  with-  only  microscopical  wear, 
whereas  ordinary  locomotive  cylinders  will  show  about  ^  in. 
wear  per  100.000  miles.  These  locomotives  were  built  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  and  comparative  tests  have  been 
made  between  the  iron  containing  vanadium  and  that  to  which 
no  vanadium  was  added.  The  averages  of  10  consecutive  com- 
parative tests  are  as  follows  : 

^- Strength ■ ^ 

Transverse  Tensile. 

Plain  cast  iron   J.l.'iO  Ihs.         24.2?.')  Ihs. 

Vanadium  cast  iron  2, SIS  lbs.         2S,72S  lbs 

The  transverse  tests  were  made  on  1-in.  square  bars,  12  in 
between  supports;  the  bars  were  machined  all  over  anil  conse- 
(luently  were  absolutely  comparable,  as  is  not  the  case  with  bars 
tested  as  they  are  cast.  The  tensile  tests  were  also  of  machined 
bars.  In  machining  the  vanadium  cast  iron  cylinders,  the  effect 
of  the  vanadium  was  noticed  in  the  machining  (|ualities  of  the 
iron ;  the  chips  were  not  so  short,  were  tougher  and  showed 
considerable  springiness.  The  use  of  vanadium  in  cist  iron  will 
doubtless  find  its  greatest  field  in  engine  cylinders,  both  gas  and 
steam,  where  it  will  be  of  great  value  in  increasing  the  life 
of  the  cylinder  through  its  effect  on  the  wearing  qualities  oi 
the  iron. 

Tests  of  vaiKKlumi  in  malleable  cast  iron  have  been  reportd 
.IS   satisfactory    in    every   way,    the    fiber   of    the   iron   showing; 


reuH  Bl  the  Mny  meeting  of  the  New  England   Foundry 
.\«»...-inl!on,  nt  Hartford.  Tonn.      Mr.  Norrii  represenH  the  American 
Vanadium  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Kiiich  cU-aiU'i  ;iii<l  ilic  tensile  strength  bcinK  intprovcd  about  1*2 
|)iT  cent.  JUv  cMsiings  were  also  very  iniicli  siilTcr  than  ordi- 
nary inallcalilc  casliuKS. 

Method  o)  Addniij  I  amidium.  -In  applying  vanailitiiii  tn  cast 
iron,  it  must  he  ri'iui-inhiTci!  thai  noliiiiiK  like  Ihr  licat  of  molten 
steel  is  at  hand;  ci)nse(iiiently  one  shonld  nse  a  Imcly  ertishcd 
or  powdered  alloy  of  a  low  meltinK  point.  As  the  melting 
point  depends  directly  upon  the  pcrccntaRe  of  vanadium  con- 
tamed  in  the  alloy,  a  fcrro-vaiiadium  containing  under  'X>  per 
cent,  vanadium  should  be  used.  If  the  iron  to  he  vanadized  is 
meltctl  in  the  air  furnace,  the  procedure  is  a  very  simi>lc  one : 
.\fter  the  charge  is  melted  and  1.")  to  L'O  minutes  before  tapping, 
the  fcrro-vanadium  is  added  and  the  bath  well  stirred  or  rabbled. 

Where  the  iron  is  melted  in  the  cupola  it  is  necessary  to 
add  the  vanadium  to  the  ladle,  and,  as  the  amount  of  heat 
available  for  dissolving  the  ferro-vanadium  is  limited,  the  iron 
should  he  tapped  out  as  hot  as  possible  and  a  ladle  used  that 
has  just  been  emptied  in  order  to  conserve  as  much  heat  as  is 
practicable.  After  the  bottom  of  the  ladle  is  covered  with  a  few 
inches  of  iron,  the  fmcly  crushed  or  powdered  ferro-vanadium 
is  added  by  sprinkling  it  on  the  stream  of  iron  as  it  flows  down 
the  spout  to  the  ladle.  In  this  way  advantage  is  taken  of  all 
the  available  heat,  and  there  is  also  the  mixing  effect  of  the 
stream  as  it  strikes  the  iron  in  the  ladle.  After  the  vanadium 
is  added  the  contents  of  the  ladle  should  be  well  rabbled  and 
allowed  to  stand  a  few  moments  before  pouring  in  order  to 
insure  thorough  incorporation  and  complete  reaction. 

In  the  case  of  cupola  iron,  with  its  limited  available  heat,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  addition  of  0.10  to  0.12  per  cent, 
vanadium  is  all  that  should  be  attempted  ordinarily;  while  in 
the  case  of  high  grade  air  furnace  iron,  with  its  reserve  of  avail- 
aide  furnace  heat,  the  addition  of  0.18  per  cent,  to  0.20  per  cent. 
IS  advisable  and  readily  made. 

The  analyses  of  a  great  many  tests  show  that  about  70  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  vanadium  alloys  with  the  iron,  the  remainder 
being  used  up  in  cleansing  the  iron  from  oxides  and  nitrides. 
In  remclting  cast  iron  which  has  been  vanadized,  most  of  the 
vanadium  is  necessarily  lost,  owing  to  the  very  strong  oxidizing 
conditions  under  which  the  iron  is  melted.  The  effect,  however, 
of  the  small  amount  of  vanadium  remaining  in  the  remelted  iron 
is  apparent  in  the  texture  of  the  grain  and  its  consequent  free- 
dom from  porosity. 


IJtrailmtnli. 

No.  pcrton* 

Ciiitc  Kind  ^feporled-% 

llalc                Koail                        I'lacc.             o(  derlml.  of  train.  Kil'd.  Inj'd. 

IN.   I..,  II.  *  Si.  I lUwcivlllc,  Ky.    tlidc.  r.-i".                1            3 

IfO.   Sniiihrrn    I'ncific   ...Ogdrn.                    acr.  oliit.  I'l.                    i           « 

«4.  Onlral     Vrrmnnl. .  .  Wiiliinanlic.          m..  H.                    0            1 

ai.   (  h,   *  Wc«l.   Ciir....Wo.idlawn,  S.C.    drr.  l'a»«.                 i          l<> 

SI.    Hall.  It  Ohio KaMnn,  Ohio.         «li>)c.  I'a",                1            1 


TRAIN    ACCIDENTS    IN    JULY* 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents  that 
occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of 
July,  1910.  This  record  is  intended  to  include  usually  only  those 
accidents  which  result  in  fatal  injury  to  a  passenger  or  an  em- 
ployee or  which  are  of  special  interest  to  operating  officers.  It 
is  based  on  accounts  published  in  local  daily  newspapers,  except 
in  the  case  of  accidents  of  such  magnitude  that  it  seems  proper 
to  write  to  the  railway  manager  for  details  or  for  confirmation  : 

Derailments. 

No.  persons 

Cause          Kind  .—reported--. 

Date.                Road.                        Place.              of  derlmt.    of  train.  Kil'd.  Inj'd. 

tl.  Wabash Montgomery  Cityb.  truck.       Pass.  1            4 

1.  At..  Top.  &  S.  F. . . .  Cedar  Pt.,  Kan.    ms.                Pass.  2            1 

4.   Seaboard    .Air    [.....  Marietta.                cow.               Pass  3           0 

«.  Hulf..  C.  &  .S.  F....SomervilIe.            unx.               Ft.  1            0 

6.  Boston    &    Albany.  .Coltsville.               d.  switch.     Pass.  1           n 

7.  Tenn.     Central Algood.                   rock.              Ft.  2           0 

8.  Chic.  R.   I.  &   Pac.  .Adona.  Ark.           d.  rail.          Pass.  n           5 
11.  \.    Y.    Central Newton  Hook.      ace.  obst.      Pass.  3           0 

11.  Seaboard    .\ir    t Thomas.  Ga.  slide.  Ft.  2  0 

12.  Southern    Pacific.  .  .Metz.  Cal.  unx.  Pass.  1  9 

12.   Southern Princeton.  Ind.  sand.  Pass.  1  12 

18.  Northern    Pacific. ..  Belmore.  Wash.  b.  rail.  Pass.  0  5 

18.  Pennsylvania   E.Palestine.  unx.  Pass.  0  0 

17.  Pennsylvania     Watts  d.  track.  Ft.  3  2 

•Abbreviations  and   marks  \ised  in   .Accident   List: 

re.    Rear    collision be.    Rultini;    collision xc.    other    collisions b 

Broken— —d.    Defective unf.    Inf.ircscen    obstruction — unx.   unexplained 

——derail.  Open  derailing  switch ms.  Misplaced  switch ace.  obst..  Ac- 
cidental obstruction malice.  Malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc. boiler 

Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road fire.  Cars  burned  while  runnine p' 

or  Pass.,  Passenger  train F.  or  Ft..  Freight  train  (including  empty  en- 
gines, work  trains,  etc.) Asterisk,   Wreck  wholly  or  partly  destroyed  by 

nre Dagger,  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 


CollitiotiM. 

Ho.  pcrnon* 

, Kind  ol ,  r-reporled-p 

Dale.              Road.                       Place.              Accident.      Train.  Kil'd.  Inj  <J- 

t4.  Cin.,  Ham.  4  D....Middlctown,  O     be                 ''*!:'■  "         ''I 

SO.  N.  Y.,  C.  &  St.  L... Chicago.                xc.                 \'t  V'  I          t 

21.  C.raii.i   K.  4   Ind....  Portland.  Ind.       xc.                  P.  (H-t.  2           »• 

2tf.  Cin.,    Mam.   &    D. .  .Poast  Town.           be                  I'.  &  Ft.  0         12 

The  butting  collision  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  on  the  4th  was  bc 
twcen  a  south-bound  passenger  train  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  St.  Louis  and  a  north-bound  freight  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton;  and  22  passengers  and  one  train- 
man were  killed,  and  .3o  passengers  and  three  trainmen  were  in- 
jured. The  passeger  train  was  running  over  the  line  of  the 
C,  H  &  D.  because  of  a  blockade  on  its  own  road,  and  was  in 
charge  of  a  pilot.  The  freight  train  was  preparing  to  enter  a 
side  track  and  had  nearly  or  quite  stopped,  but  the  passenger 
train  was  running  at  50  miles  an  hour  or  faster;  and  the  engines 
and  first  two  or  three  cars  in  both  trains  were  completely  wrecked. 
The  leading  car  in  the  passenger  train  was  crushed  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  a  steel  gondola  car  of  the  freight,  while  the 
next  passenger  car  was  crushed  by  heavy  timbers,  which  had  con- 
stituted the  load  of  the  second  car  in  the  freight  train.  The 
original  order  issued  for  the  meeting  of  these  two  trains  required 
the  passenger  train  to  wait  for  the  freight  at  Poasttown,  three 
miles  north  of  Middletown,  but  later  this  order  was  annulled  or 
modified,  and  the  passenger  train  was  allowed  to  pass  Poasttown 
some  minutes  ahead  of  the  time  to  which  it  had  been  required 
to  wait,  but  this  modification  was  not  delivered  to  the  freight. 
It  is  said  that  the  order  (the  one  first  issued)  gave  the  freight 
until  1.07  to  reach  Poasttown,  whereas  the  collision  at,  or  near, 
Middletown  occurred  at  1.03.  The  despatcher  was  dismissed. 
According  to  the  newspapers  he  neglected  to  send  the  second 
order  first  to  the  freight. 

The  derailment  at  Newton  Hook,  N.  Y.,  on  the  11th,  occurred 
about  3  a.m,  a  fast  northbound  express  train  running  over  a 
car  door,  which,  evidently,  had  fallen  from  a  car  in  a  south- 
bound freight. 

The  derailment  at  Woodlawn.  S.  C,  on  the  31st,  was  due  to 
a  burning  trestle  bridge  on  which  passenger  train  No.  2  ran  with- 
out warning.  The  engineman  and  the  fireman  were  killed.  The 
mjuries  to  the  passengers  were  mostly  slight.  According  to  the 
press  despatches,  the  conductor  and  the  baggageman  saw  the 
smoke  from  the  burning  bridge  when  they  were  still  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  they  applied  the  brakes.  Why  they  did  not  succeed  in 
stopping  the  train  is  not  explained.  The  engine  broke  through 
the  bridge  and,  with  the  tender  and  baggage  car,  fell  to  the  creek 
below.     The  wreck  took  fire  and  was  quickly  burned  up. 

The  derailment  of  the  20th  occurred  on  the  trestle  across  Great 
Salt  Lake.  A  large  rock  fell  from  a  car  in  a  gravel  train,  de- 
railing several  cars  and  precipitating  many  workmen  into  the 
lake. 

Of  the  13  accidents  on  electric  railways  reported  in  the  news- 
papers as  occurring  in  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  Julv 
two  were  atteified  with  fatal  results:  a  derailment  in  Brooklvn! 
N.  \..  on  the  8th.  in  which  one  person  was  killed  and  18  injured 
and  a  butting  collision  near  Ortonville,  Mich.,  on  the  T^th  in 
which  one  person  was  killed  and  45  were  injured,  six  of  the  'lat- 

"i,  /T^  'T'"^  '"'  ^'''">'  '"^""^-  I"  this  case  a  work  train 
collided  with  a  passenger  car.  It  is  said  that  the  men  in  charge 
ot  the  work  tram,  ordered  to  wait  on  a  side  track  for  three  spe- 

Zlr'":uT' u^'.  "^'"  '^'  P"''^^  °^  '^'  ^^^o"d  car.  and  col- 
hded  w.h  the  third.  A  third  accident  in  this  list  was  that  on  the 
monorail  hne  ,n  ^ew  York  City,  on  the  17th,  in  which  about  OQ 
persons  were  injured.  This  amdent  has  already  been  reported. 
A  disastrous  derailment  occurred  in  Russia.  Julv  31.  and  a  col- 
lision ,n  Ireland  on  the  19th.     The  derailment  was  at  Kisilarwat, 
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on  the  Transcaspiaii  Railway,  killing  19  and  injuring  31.  The 
collision  was  on  the  Great  Southern  Railway,  at  Roscrea,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Tipperary  County.  An  excursion  train 
broke  away  from  the  locomotive  and  ran  back  down  a  grade  mto 
the  head  of  a  following  passenger  train— an  accident  apparently 
quite  similar  to  that  at  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1889,  when  80  passen- 
gers were  killed  and  262  injured.  In  the  present  case  100  pas- 
sengers were  injured,  but  most  of  the  injuries  were  slight.  Many 
persons  jumped  from  the  runaway  cars  and  tumbled  down  a 
bank.  At  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July  8,  a  locomotive  ran  into  a  street 
car  on  a  crossing,  killing  three  persons  and  injuring  many.  The 
engineman  said  that  the  flagman  had  given  him  the  signal  to  go 
ahead,  and  the  flagman  was  arrested. 


MISSION     BAY    VIADUCT;     SOUTHERN     PACIFIC. 


The  recently  completed  Mission  Bay  viaduct  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  a  total  length,  including  ap- 
proaches, of  3,680  ft.  and  contains  5,300,000  lbs.  of  steel. 

The  viaduct  is  of  the  through-plate  girder  type,  the  girders  on 
the  main  portion  being  10  ft.  ',i  in.  high  with  36-ft.  roadway  be- 
tween and  a  10-ft.  sidewalk  on  the  property  sides.  The  tops  of 
the  girders  are  about  6  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  roadway,  thus 
forming  an  efficient  protection  for  the  traffic  on  the  street  side 
and  to  pedestrians  on  the  sidewalks.  The  main  girders  vary  in 
length  from  30  ft.  to  88  ft.  The  photographs  show  the  method 
used  for  erecting  short  girders  by  a  traveling  derrick  on  a  com- 
pleted portion  of  the  viaduct ;  the  erection  of  a  long  girder  by 
using  the  derrick  on  the  viaduct  and  another  on  a  car  on  the 
underneath  tracks,  and  the  erection  of  a  column  between  yard 
tracks. 

Floor  beams  are  built  up,  and  stringers  throughout  the  struc- 
ture are  rolled  I-sections.  The  average  depth  of  floor  beams 
■from  back  to  back  of  angles  is  3  ft.,  the  stringers  varying  in 
<lepth  from  15  in.  to  24  in.  The  roadway  and  sidewalks  are  of 
•concrete  reinforced  with  corrugated  bars,  the  roadway  reinforce- 
■n  ent  consisting  of  %-in.  bars,  continuous  top  and  bottom.  On 
the  roadway  is  a  2-in.  sand  cushion  under  a  basalt  block  pave- 
ment. Roadway  slabs  are  designed  for  Cooper's  Class  A  high- 
way loading  and  the  sidewalks  for  10  lbs.  per.  sq.  ft.  live  load. 


The  construction  of  the  roadway  floor  and  the  traveler  used  for 
placing  the  concrete  is  shown  in  the  photograph  of  the  rein- 
forced  concrete   floor   construction. 

Difficulty  is  always  experienced  in  finishing  large  areas  of  con- 
crete sidewalk  because  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  men  off  the 
fresh  work.  How  this  was  avoided  in  the  sidewalks  of  this  via- 
duct is  shown  by  the  photograph  of  the  traveler  that  enables  the 
finishers  to  do  their  part  of  the  work  in  a  comfortable  and  satis- 
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Lining   Surface  of  Sidewalk. 

factory  manner.  Concrete  abutments  of  U  type  filled  with  earth 
arc  used  on  those  portions  of  the  approaches  which  intersect  with 
street  grades.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  approaches  are  of 
the  regular  stringer  and  floor  beam  construction  supported  by  a 
three-column  bent  at  intervals  of  25  ft. 

We  are  indebted  to  William  Hood,  chief  engineer  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  for  the  description  of  this  viaduct  and  the  photo- 
graphs illustrating  the  construction  work. 


Construction   of    Reinforced   Concrete    Floor. 
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Erection    of    88-Ft.    GirJers. 


Erection  of  60-Ft.  Girders  Across  Tracks  with  Freight  Train 
Passing. 


Erection   of   a    Column    Between    Yard    Tracks. 
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THE    CAMBRIA    STEEL    WORKS. 


The  Cambria  Steel  Works  holds  a  unique  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  It  is  the  oldest  steel  works 
in  the  United  States  which  has  mined  and  worked  its  own  fuel 
and  ore  from  the  beginning  of  its  operations.  It  has  grown  so 
slowly  and  steadily  to  its  present  immense  proportions  from  the 
most  insignificant  of  beginnings  and  without  any  startling  events 
to  mark  its  history,  that  its  development  has  hardly  attracted 
attention. 

The  local  manufacture  dates  back  about  a  century  to  a  char- 
coal blast  furnace  built  in  1808,  on  Shade  creek,  and  a  forge 
below  the  mouth  of  Shade  creek,  built  in  1811.  A  forge  built 
at  Johnstown  in  1809  was  operated  to  1822.  The  Cambria  fur- 
nace, in  the  Laurel  Run,  was  built  in  1841,  and  with  other  local 
blast  furnaces,  all  charcoal,  became  part  of  the  Cambria  Works, 
built  in  1853,  at  which  date  the  rolling  mill  was  commenced  and 
four  coke  blast  furnaces  were  started.  These  furnaces  all  used 
the  local  ore,  a  carbonate  of  iron  and  with  lime  sufficient  to  make 
it  self-fluxing.  This  made  a  hard  white  phosphoric  pig  and 
when  put  into  the  heads  of  rails  gave  the  Cambria  iron  rails 
•utput  a  high  repute. 

The  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Canal  &  Railroad 
through  Johnstown  in  1834  gave  the  transportation,  and  the 
occurrence  of  this  iron  carbonate  ore  and  coking  coal  at  Johns- 
town gave  birth  to  the  Cambria  Works.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, built  in  18-54,  gave  additional  outlet  and  market  for  the  rail 
product. 

It  was  a  long  story  of  financial  and  metallurgical  vicissitudes, 
the  upbuilding  of  this  concern,  and  involves  the  whole  of  the 
development  of  the  iron  industry  of  the  United  States.  As 
one  of  the  pioneers,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  coal  producing 
district,  it  was  inevitable  that  when  once  firmly  established  on 
a  large  scale  it  should  be  a  prominent  factor  in  such  improve- 
ments as  might  be  made  in  the  manufacture,  first  of  iron  and 
then  of  steel. 

lEVELOP.MEXT    OF   THE    BESSEMER    PROCESS. 

It  was  while  chief  engineer  at  Cambria,  in  1858,  that  John 
Fritz  invented  and  built  the  three  high  rolling  mill,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  he  so  graphically  described  at  the  banquet  on 
his  eightieth  birthday  in  1902.  And  it  was  here,  too,  at  about 
the  same  time,  that  William  Kelly  made  his  experiments  with 
a  converter,  antedating  the  work  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  with 
preventing  the  latter  from  obtaining  American  patents  on  the 
jirocess,  which  would  have  thrown  the  full  control  of  this 
branch  of  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States  into  English 
hands.  It  was  a  curious  tri-partite  affair  that,  of  the 
Kelly-Bessemer-Mushet  patents,  which  resulted  in  the 
development  of  the  Bessemer  process  in  this  country 
under  the  skilful  management  of  A.  L.  Holley.  It  was  in  1857 
that  Mr.  Kelly  went  to  Johnstown  and  started  his  experiments 
at  the  Cambria  works,  where  he  finally  developed  the  "pneu- 
matic" process,  as  it  was  called.  Here,  with  a  small  converter 
of  1,000  lbs.  capacity,  he  succeeded  in  blowing  cast  iron  into 
an  almost  pure  wrought  iron.  He  worked  for  a  long  time 
without  making  any  attempt  to  protect  himself  by  United  States 
patents,  and  it  was  only  when  he  learned  that  Bessemer  was 
about  to  make  such  an  application  that  he  stepped  in  and 
blockc<!  the  way. 

Meanwhile  in  England  Bessemer  had  carried  his  experiments 
on  alrmx  the  same  line  ,and  had  reached  the  same  results.  He 
could  blow  down  to  a  comparatively  pure  iron,  but  did  not 
produce  a  steel.  Then  Robert  F.  Mushet  "took  out  a  patent 
for  his  process  of  adding  to  melted  cast  iron,  which  had  been 
decarbonized  and  desiliconized  by  a  pneumatic  blast,  a  melted 
triple  compound  of  iron,  carbon  and  manganese,  of  which  com- 
pound spiegcleiscn  was  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  forin 
The  addition  of  from  one  to  five  per  cent,  of  this  compound 
tri  the  cast  iron  mentioned  at  once  overcame  the  obstacle  which 
had   heeti    fatal   to  the  siicccs.s  of   Kessemcr's   invention.      Besse- 


mer had  decarbonized  and  desiliconized  melted  cast  iron,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  retain  or  restore  the  small  quantity  of 
carbon  that  was  necessary  to  produce  steel  and  in  the  oxygen 
of  his  powerful  blast  had  given  to  the  contents  of  his  converter 
an  element  that  prevented  the  production  of  even  good  iron. 
Mushet's  invention  regulated  the  supply  of  carbon  and 
eliminated  the  oxygen." 

The  situation,  then,  in  this  country,  would  have  lain  betweer» 
Kelly  and  Mushet  had  it  not  been  that  Bessemer  had  brought 
the  machinery  of  the  converter  and  the  application  of  the 
blast  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  result  was  that  no  one 
of  the  three  could  do  anything  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
other  two.  A  combination  of  all  interests  was,  therefore, 
effected  by  the  formation  of  the  Pneumatic  Steel  Association, 
wherein  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  general  manager  of  the  Cambria  Iron 
Works,  held  a  three-tenths  interest  in  trust  for  the  Kelly 
Process  Co.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  closely  these  works 
were  identified  with  the  inception  and  development  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Bessemer  process. 

The  English  Bessemer  process  was  at  first  conducted  by  melt- 
ing the  pig  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  preparatory  to  the  conven- 
sion,  but  the  English  soon  learned  to  take  metal  directly  from 
the  bU'USt  furnace.  The  Americans  melted  the  pig  in  cupolas  and 
mixed  it  in  a  large  iron  ladle  to  secure  uniformity  of  iron.    The 


Kelly   Converter. 

direct  process  was  discussed  but  not  used  until  later,  and  some 
works,  like  the  Troy  and  the  Edgar  Thomson,  were  built  without 
blast  furnaces  near  by.  It  was  only  when  large  blast  furnace 
plants  wore  built  that  the  direct  process  was  introduced  and 
finally  perfected  by  the  addition  of  a  mixing  reservoir  to  supply 
iron  to  the  converters. 

COFFIN    PROCESS. 

Another  method  of  steel  treatment  which  has  been  developed 
at  Cambria  is  the  Coffin  process.  This  is  farther  down  the 
line  than  the  blast  furnace  and  converter  and  deals  only  with 
the   finished  or  nearly   finished  products. 

The  company  is  very  proud  of  its  recorti  of  Coffin  process 
axles.  This  process  has  been  in  use  at  the  Cambria  plant  for 
about  20  years,  and  all  axles  produced  by  this  company  arc 
treated  by  the  Coffin  toughcninv;  process,  whether  so  specified  it 
not.  The  company  is  a  pioneer  in  heat-treated  axles,  and  firmly 
believes  in  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  annealing  furgings  aftir 
they  come  from  the  hammer.  The  justification  of  this  opinio" 
lies  in  the  fact  tliat  it  has  had  reports  of  only  20  failures  of  n- 
car  axles  in  as  many  years.  Eight  of  these  were  on  one  roail. 
and  were  due  to  improper  design,  the  wheel  fit  being  \i  inili 
under  the  M.C.I^  standard  dimension.  The  road  having  the-c 
failures  admitted  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  »»  the 
axles  when  chemically  analyzed  and  tested  showed  a  very  hinh 
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st;iiiil;iril  nl  prciiliict.  'I'lic  axles  arc  mailc  as  follcjw.H:  After 
inakiiiK  a  lilicral  discard  from  the  iiiRot  nt  tlic  open  lirarlli  depnrt- 
iiient,  which  insures  freedom  from  piping  and  imdiie  scurcga- 
tion,  the  tilooin  is  lakcii  to  the  axle  department,  cliar^cd  in  a  lonfj 
continuous  furnace,  tlie  cliarsinK  end  of  which  is  ;it  a  very  low 
temperature,  the  l)looms  beiuR  pushed  l)y  liydrauhc  pressure  to 
the  drawing  end  of  the  furnace.  Tlio  Iieating  is  thus  very  gra- 
diial.  insuring  a  tliorougli'Iy  uniform  heat  throughout  the  billet, 
and  in  tliis  way  preventing  many  strains  wiiich  would  otherwise 
result  in  hammering  a  billet  which  was  not  uniformly  heated,  as 
is  usually  the  case  wlien  blooms  arc  thrown  direct  into  a  high 
temperature.  After  coming  from  the  hammer  the  axle  is  per- 
mittetl  to  entirely  cool,  and  is  then  again  healed  in  a  smaller  con- 
linuous  furnace,  in  which  the  same  care  is  exercised  to  get  uni- 
formity, and  after  passing  rccalescent  or  critical  temperature  in 
the  steel,  thus  eliminating  any  possible  strains  which  may  have 
been  introduced  in  the  forging  process,  it  is  treated  to  the 
CofTin  toughening  process,  which  gives  a  remarkable  increase  in 
elastic  properties  and  makes  the  steel  very  ductile,  the  elongation 
being  increased  to  a  very  marked  degree. 

RESOURCES   OF   THE   COMPANY. 

So  much  lor  the  past  work  at  the  Cambria  and  some  of  the 
results  obtained.  At  present  the  plant  stands  as  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  impossibility  of  making  steel  on  a  small  scale.  It 
shows  how  essential  a  large  plant  and  large  resources  are  to 
successful  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world  under  modern 
conditions.  To  meet  these  requirements  the  company  owns  its 
own  mines  and  quarries,  and  is  sufficient  unto  itself,  from  mining 
its  own  coal  and  ore  to  turning  out  steel  cars  and  bridges. 

ORE    RESOURCES. 

The  ore  used  in  the  furnaces  at  Johnstown  is  mined  in  northern 
Michigan  and  in  Minnesota.  In  the  latter  State  it  owns  thq  well- 
known  Mahoning  mine  on  the  Mesabe  range,  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best  developed  mines  in  the  world  when  regarded 
from  an  engineering  standpoint.  The  mine  is  an  open  one  and 
the  ore  is  a  soft  brown  hematite  that  can  be  moved  by  steam 
shovel,  and  is  thus  loaded  direct  on  the  cars  by  which  it  is  hauled 
to  the  shipping  point.  The  second  property  is  the  Vulcan,  on 
the  Menominee  range,  whose  point  of  shipment  is  Escanaba,  on 
Lake  Superior.  This  is  also  a  red  hematite.  The  third  is  the  Re- 
public mine  on  the  Marquette  range  in  northern  Michigan.  It 
is  a  specular  ore  and  is  shipped  from  Marquette,  Mich.  The 
total  annual  output  of  these  three  properties  is  2,200,000  tons, 
distributed  as  follows:  ^lahoning,  1,500,000  tons;  Vulcan,  oOO,- 
000  tons,  and  Republic,  200.000  tons. 

The  ore  is  handled  by  lake  vessels  from  the  point  of  shipment 
to  Cleveland  or  Ashtabula,  with  some  small  shipments  to  Erie 
and  Conneaut.  For  this  traffic  the  company  owns  a  fleet  of  five 
vessels,  whose  tonnage  ranges  from  8,000  to  12.500.  They  are 
of  the  type  used  almost  exclusively  on  the  Great  Lakes  for 
coal  and  ore.  The  engines  are  set  well  aft.  and  the  whole  deck 
from  the  engine  and  cabin  forward  to  the  forecastle  is  furnished 
with  hatches  that  can  be  removed  tor  rapid  loading  and  unload- 
ing. 

From  the  port  of  entry  the  ore  is  hauled  to  the  works  and 
there  unloaded  by  a  car  dumping  machine,  and  again  handled  and 

ackcd  by  a  traveling  gantry.     From  the  stock  pile  it  is  brought 

\ck  to  special  bin  cars  that  are  run  into  the  charging  house, 
wliere  they  take  the  place  of  the  usual  bins  and  discharge  into 
lioppers  that  empty  into  the  loading  skips,  which  are  hoisted  to 
the  charging  door  at  the  top  of  the  furnace. 

The  reason  for  using  these  Lake  Superior  ores  rather  than 
tli'ise  found  in  the  hills  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Johns- 

wn  is  that  the  latter  are  not  only  poorly  adapted  to  steel  mak- 
•-:.  because  of  their  high  sulphur  and  phosphorus  contents,  but 
,  i-ause  of  tlie  low  percentage  of  iron  which  they  contain,  the 

inness   of   the   seam,   and   the  consequent   expense   of   mining. 

hese  are  spathic  ores,  however,  containing  so  much  carbonate 

:  lime  that  they  are  self-fluxing.  The  iron  content  in  the  ore  is 
but  30  per  cent.,  necessitating  roasting  before  charging  into  the 
furnace.    In  the  early  days  this  was  done,  the  iron  content  being 


raised  to  U>  per  cent,  or  more.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  Lake 
Superior  ores  have  an  iron  cf)ntcnt  of  from  50  to  65  per  cent.,  and 
require  no  roasting,  besides  existing  in  such  (ptantitics  that  eco- 
nomical mining  is  possible. 

roAL   BKSOUKf  KS. 

The  coal  used  is,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  company's  mines, 
which  arc  located  in  l-'ayettc,  Cambria,  Blair  and  Bedford  coun- 
ties, in  addition  to  which  it  owns  some  gas  coal  property  in  West- 
moreland county.  The  coal  belongs  to  the  lower  pro- 
ductive measures,  and  the  mines  are  mostly  self-drain- 
ing. In  analysis  it  runs  about  18  per  cent,  volatile  matter,  70  per 
cent,  fixed  carbon  and  12  per  cent.  ash.  It  is  all  washed  before 
using,  and  the  ash  is  thus  reduced  to  about  9.5  per  cent.  While 
the  coal  can  be  coked  in  the  beehive  oven,  it  does  not  lend  itself 
readily  to  this  methofl  of  treatment.  Far  better  results  are  ob- 
tained from  the  by-jjroduct  ovens.  Accordingly,  all  of  the  coke 
used  in  the  furnaces  and  elsewhere  about  the  plant  is  made  in  the 
Otto-Hoffmann  ovens,  of  which  there  are  372  installed.  These 
ovens  take  a  charge  of  5.1.3  gross  tons  of  coal  and  make  about  3.8 
gross  tons  of  coke.  The  by-products  are  tar,  ammoniacal  liquor 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  coke  produced  is  exceedingly 
hard,  an  excellent  burden  bearer  and  a  good  melter,  though  re- 
quiring a  somewhat  higher  blast  than  the  Connellsville  coke. 
This  is  from  12  to  18  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the  furnaces  in  use, 
of  which  there  are  eight,  running  from  85  ft.  to  96  ft.  high  and 
from  18  ft.  to  21  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  bosh. 

The  total  output  of  the  Johnstown  mines,  all  of  which  is  con- 
sumed by  the  company,  is  about  132,000  gross  tons  per  month, 
from  which,  in  addition  to  the  direct  coal  consumption,  47,000 
tons  of  coke  are  made. 

LIMESTONE. 

The  crrtiipany  owns  its  own  limestone  quarries  in  Blair  and 
Mifflin  counties,  which  yield  an  excellent  stone.  There  are 
four  properties  in  all. 

BLAST   FURN'ACE   PRACTICE. 

The  Wast  furnace  practice  does  not  dififer  essentially  from  that 
elsewhere.  The  ratio  of  coke  to  ore  is  about  as  one  to  two,  and 
the  quality  of  metal  product  is  low  phosphorus  Bessemer,  or 
medium  phosphorus  basic. 

The  furnaces  arc  equipped  with  the  latest  appliances  for 
handling  the  output.  The  major  portion  is  taken  by  a  hot 
metal  route  to  the  Bessemer  converters,  or  open  hearth  furnaces, 
while  that  which  is  cast  into  pigs  is  run  into  a  casting  machine 
that  receives  the  metal  which,  after  being  cooled  by  a  submerg- 
ence in  a  tank  of  water,  is  dropped  into  a  bin  for  storage  or 
directly  into  dump  cars  for  transportation.  There  is  thus  no 
casting  floor  similar  to  that  in  use  with  the  old  style  furnaces, 
and  there  is  no  hand  manipulation  of  the  metal  at  all.  The 
total  daily  output  of  the  eight  furnaces  in  pig  and  hot  metal 
delivered  to  the  converters  is  about  3,000  tons. 

One  familiar  blot  on  the  landscape  of  the  usual  blast  fur- 
nace, that  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  the  Cambria  works, 
is  the  slag  pile.  Instead  of  proving  a  nuisance  and  a  bugbear 
to  the  management  the  slag  from  all  of  the  furnaces  is  con- 
verted into  a  by-product  that  is  a  source  of  profit.  After  tap- 
ping the  furnace  the  slag  is  drawn  off  and  discharged  into  the 
traveling  hoppers  of  a  conveyor.  These  are  in  the  form  of 
shallow  pans,  which  catch  the  molten  slag  and  carry  it  out 
beneath  showers  of  water.  This  sudden  cooling  breaks  the 
material  into  fine  pieces,  and  it  is  discharged  in  this  condition 
from  the  end  of  the  conveyor  into  cars  to  be  carried  away 
and  used  in  concrete  or  as  railway  ballast.  So  well  adapted  is  it 
for  the  purpose  that  the  total  output  is  taken  in  this  way.  and. 
even  then,  there  is  not  enough  made  to  supply  the  demand,  and 
what  was  once  worse  than  a  waste  has  now  become  a  source  of 
revenue. 

Six  of  these  furnaces  are  at  what  is  known  as  the  Cambria 
and  two  at  the  Franklin  plant.  The  total  capacity  is  about 
90,000  gross  tons  per  month. 

The  Bessemer  converters  are  at  the  Cambria  works  and  are 
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riuTc  arc  tlirri-  distiiut  plants  at  Jolinstown,  all  iiitrr  rclatcil 
,iiul,  to  at)  extent,  intcrdi-pcndcnt  and  yet  entirely  sf|iarateil  in 
tlu-ir  di-partnu-nlal  inanaKciiu  iit.  The  old  or  Cambria  plant, 
known  as  the  lower  mills,  is  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
town,  while  the  I'"ranklin  plant  is  at  the  upper  end,  three  miles 
from  the  former.  It  is  between  these  two  that  the  hf)t  metal 
route  is  established.  Between  them,  but  nearer  the  I-'ranklin 
plant,  is  the  (iautier  plant.  There  are  rolling  mills  in  all  three 
plants,  but  eaeh  is  devoted  to  a  different  class  output.  There 
are  no  open  hearth  furnaces  at  Gautier,  but  there  are  at  each 
of  the  other  plants.  .\t  the  Franklin  works  there  are  17 
furnaces  of  50  tons  capacity  each.  .Vt  the  Cambria  works  there 
are  eight  open  hearth  furnaces,  four  of  50  tons  and  four  of 
25  tons  capacity  each.  Ingots  weighing  as  much  as  21,000  lbs. 
are  cast  at  the  Franklin  works,  while  at  the  Cambria  works  the 
ingots  arc  lighter,  usually  running  about  G.OOO  lbs.  The  heavy 
slabbing  and  blooming  mills,  as  well  as  the  plate  mill,  are  at  the 
Franklin  works  and  the  heavy  blooms  are  rolled  there.  The  rail 
mill  IS  at  Cambria,  as  well  as  the  mills  for  structural  shapes; 
the  billets  for  the  lighter  work  at  the  Gautier  plant  are  also 
made  here  and  at  Franklin. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  general  work  of  cither  of  these 
plants  that  differentiates  them  from  other  steel  works,  except 
for  occasional  details  of  practice  that  are  always  of  interest 
and  value,  but  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  considered  in  an 
article  of  this  kind. 

MISCELL.\XEOUS    WORK    .\T    GAIJTIER    WORKS. 

For  miscellaneous  items  and  for  a  class  of  work  that  is  not 
only  unusual  in  itself,  but  quite  at  variance  from  the  general 
conception  of  that  done  by  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  we  must  turn 
to  the  Gautier  works.  They  are  located  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  city  of  Johnstown  proper  and  between  the  other  two  plants. 
Here  a  multiplicity  of  articles  are  made  and  a  degree  of  tine 
rolling  attained  that  puts  it  in  the  realm  of  the  arts.  The 
Gautier  mills  have  established  a  reputation  for  a  high  standard 
of  quality  and  of  accuracy  of  rolling,  so  those  wanting  more 
delicately  drawn  or  rolled  shapes  apply  to  Johnstown.  The  out- 
put of  the  Gautier  mills,  consisting  of  these  high-class  special- 
ties, agricultural  implement  and  merchant  bar  steels, 
amounts  to  between  20,000  and  30,000  tons  per  month.  For  the 
most  part  the  billets  and  bars  from  which  this  work  is  made 
are  rolled  at  the  lower  or  Cambria  mills,  while  the  plates  come 
from  the  Franklin  plant.  The  stock  is  reheated  at  Gautier  and 
rolled,  pressed  or  drawn  into  shape.  Here  the  various  forms 
of  tire  rims  for  automobile  wheels  are  rolled :  sections  whose 
several  parts  must  fit  into  each  other  with  an  accuracy  that 
would  only  be  attainable  :n  machine  tool  work  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  whose  multiplicity  of  forms  cover  not  only  the 
wheel  rims  but  the  whole  wide  range  of  this  class  of  work. 
Then  there  are  hundreds  of  small  sections  rolled  for  almost 
every  conceivable  use,  where  the  variations  from  standard 
dimensions  arc  limited  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch.  There  is 
also  a  wide  range  of  product  for  agricultural  machinery.  The 
oi'tput  in  harrow  discs,  for  example,  is  about  3,000.000  pieces  per 
r  and  the  stan>f)ed  and  pressed  seats  for  harrows,  rakes, 
wing  machines  and  harvesters  rises  to  3iX>,000  pieces,  and  these 
arebut  two  of  the  specialties  produced.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  finger  plates  for  mowing  machines  that  are  cold  rolled  to 
great  accuracy,  the  fingers  for  tedders,  cultivators  and  hay 
rakes,  to  which  may  be  added  a  long  list  of  other  minor 
parts  that  to  catalogue  would  be  to  list  all  of  the  principal 
I  detail  features  of  agricultural  macRinery. 

There  is  a  department  of  rod  and  bar  work  that  closely 
iresembles  wire  drawing  in  its  methods  and  rivals  it  in  the 
accuracy  of  its  products.  Round,  square,  hexagonal  and  other 
Shapes  of  bars  are  rolled  at  the  Cambria  mills  to  within  ^2  in. 


of  the  desired  fininhcd  dimensions  and  are  then  taken  to 
(iaulirr  where  they  arc  drawn  through  dies,  exactly  like  wire, 
to  dimensions  that  must  not  vary  more  than  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch  from  the  standard  dimensions,  and  where  they  arc 
given  the  usual  polished  surface  of  wire  drawing.  Shafting  is 
also  manufactured  in  large  quantities.  The  regular  cold  rolling 
process  has  been  abandoned  and  in  its  stead  the  shafting  is 
turned  to  approximate  size,  possibly  one-thousandth  of  an  inch 
large  and  is  then  polished  by  cold  rolling  down  to  size.  These 
rolls  arc  set  at  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft  and  draw 
it  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  the  roller  is  used  on  the 
journal  of  an  axle  to  polish  and   finish  its  surface. 

Accustomed  as  most  engineers  are  to  associate  Cambria  with 
rails  and  structural  shapes,  with  perhaps  a  faint  idea  that  mer- 
chant bar  is  also  a  part  of  its  output,  forgetting  or  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  its  mines,  its  fleet  of  lake  vessels  and  its  blast 
furnaces,  this  refinement  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  is  a  matter 
regarding  which  almost  complete  ignorance  prevails.  The  shapes 
and  forms  produced  in  these  mills  are  not  exploited  or  adver- 
tised, because  they  arc  made  for  some  individual  consumer,  who 
takes  this,  for  him,  raw  material  and  puts  it  into  his  own  mar- 
ketable output.  So  there  are  many  who,  wanting  some  delicately 
drawn  or  rolled  shape,  whose  weight  would  be  measured  in 
ounces  to  the  yard,  would  not  apply  to  Johnstown  to  have  it 
made,  because  the  place  is  associated  with  heavy  rails  and  beams. 
.\nd  yet.  minute  as  much  of  this  work  is,  and  so  light  that  hoists 
and  cranes  are  not  needed  to  handle  it,  its  quantity  is  so  great 
that  the  finished  output  of  these  little  things  at  the  Gautier  plant 
.  amounts  to  between  20,000  and  30,000  tons  a  month. 

CAR  DEPARTMENT. 

.\lthough  much  of  the  output  of  the  Cambria  and  Franklin 
plants,  aside  from  that  of  the  Gautier,  is,  though  finished,  in  the 
form  of  the  rough  materials  of  rails  and  the  heavier  shapes, 
much  of  it  is  worked  up  into  other  forms  ready  for  use.  It  is 
here  that  the  structural  and  car  departments  step  in  as  consumers 
for  a  goodly  portion  of  the  output  of  the  rolling  mills.  They 
are  both  located  within  the  domain  of  the  Franklin  plant  and  are 
equipped  with  every  appliance  for  the  economical  and  rapid 
handling  of  the  work. 

In  the  car  department  the  axles,  truck  frames  and  car  bodies, 
even  to  the  bolts  and  rivets,  are  made  from  the  works'  own 
output.  At  present,  with  the  forces  working  day  and  night, 
forty-five  cars  of  50  tons  capacity  each  are  made  every  24  hours. 
If  we  place  the  weight  of  these  cars  at  39,000  lbs.  each,  the  ma- 
terial consumption  accounted  for  is  858  tons  a  day,  which,  with 
the  wastage,  would  raise  it  to  well  over  900  tons. 

There  is  the  machinery  used  in  the  formation  of  the  pressed 
steel  parts  of  the  cars,  overhead  cranes  for  handling  the  heavy 
parts,  and  riveters  of  the  gap  or  hammer  type  for  driving  the 
rivets.  The  method  pursued  is  to  assemble  the  details,  such  as 
sill?  and  bolsters,  and  rivet  them  with  pneumatic  gap  riveters. 
Then  when  these  are  brought  together  they  are  first  bolted  and 
then  riveted  with  the  pneumatic  hammer.  The  punching  is  done 
to  a  large  extent  with  automatic  machines,  which  serve  to  greatly 
cheapen  the  cost  of  duplicated  work.  .After  assembling,  and  be- 
fore riveting  is  commenced,  a  precaution  is  taken  against  the 
straining  action  of  excessive  drifting,  by  reaming  out  each  hole, 
so  that  there  is  a  positive  certainty  of  the  easy  driving 
of  each  individual  rivet.  This  practice  holds  for  all  parts, 
whether  of  bolsters,  sills,  upper  framing  or  plates.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  no  delay  in  the  riveting  and  the  work  is  prosecuted 
with  great  despatch. 

The  general  method  is  to  rivet  sills  and  bolsters,  riveting  them 
in  an  underframe,  after  which  the  superstructure  is  built  on.  All 
of  this  work  is  done  on  horses  under  cover,  while  the  trucks  are 
being  assembled  at  one  end  of  the  shop.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
w  hen  the  bodies  have  been  completed,  the  trucks  are  lined  up  on  a 
track  outside.  A  traveling  crane  then  picks  up  a  body  at  a  time 
and  sets  it  on  the  trucks.  The  car  is  then  run  down  to  another 
shed  for  the  application  of  the  air  brakes  and  for  painting. 
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STRUCTURAL   DEP.A.RTMEXT. 

The  Structural  department  is  operated  along  lines  of  equal 
simplicity.  Punching  of  sheets  and  shapes  is  done  on  the  auto- 
matic machines  and  the  assembling  is  effected  as  in  the  case  of 
the  cars,  the  riveting  being  done  only  after  the  holes  have  been 
reamed. 

IMPROVEMENTS  UNDER  WAY. 

If  we  were  to  read  back  into  the  story  of  the  plant,  it  would  be 
one  of  steady  and  continuous  growth  from  its  first  inception  in 
the  late  thirties  of  the  last  centur\-.  So,  judging  from  the  past 
and  from  present  appearances,  it  seems  probable  that  the  growth 
is  to  be  a  continuous  one  for  some  time  to  come.  Two  things 
of  importance  are  now  being  pushed  to  completion.  One  is  the 
construction  of  a  66-in.  pipe  line  14  miles  long,  to  bring  water  to 
the  works  from  a  reservoir  of  11,000,000,000  gals,  capacity,  that 
is  being  built  at  Quemahoning  creek.  This  is  necessitated  by  the 
scantiness  of  the  present  supply. 

The  second  improvement  is  the  addition  of  two  Morgan  semi- 
continuous  bar  mills  to  the  Gautier  plant  to  meet  the  increased 
demands  for  Cambria  steel  bar  products. 

The  third  important  addition  is  a  first-class  wire  plant.  Prior 
to  the  great  flood  of  1889,  at  which  time  the  wire  mill  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  was  one  of  the 
most  important  manufacturers  of  wire  in  the  country.  This  re- 
entrance  into  the  wire  market  simply  carries  out  a  long-cherished 
plan,  the  consummation  of  which  had  been  deferred  until  ample 
provision  for  the  supply  of  steel  necessary  for  the  production  of 
wire  could  be  made. 

OUTPUT. 

This,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  work  done  by  the  Cambria  Steel 
Co.,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States ;  an  industry  that 
receives  from  these  works  alone  an  output  of  250,000  tons  of 
rails;  2-50,000  tons  of  shapes;  150,000  tons  of  plates;  300,000  tons 
manufactured  into  cars,  and  from  200,000  to  250,000  tons  of  mis- 
cellaneous material,  based  on  an  output  of  1,375,000  tons  of 
blooms,  slabs  and  billets,  with  an  ingot  production  of  1,608,000 
tons.  An  output  that  necessitates  the  employment  of  about  20,- 
000  men. 

Surely  this  is  an  example  of  self-sufficiency  that  rivals  even  the 
isolated  family  of  olden  days.  Taking  the  coal  and  iron  from 
its  mines,  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  it  brings  them  together,  and 
by  the  manipulation  of  the  magic  of  modern  metallurgy,  it  sends 
out  complete  and  ready  for  use  the  structural  shapes  of  the  mod- 
ern building  and  the  fully  equipped  car  to  carry  them  to  their 
destination. 

HOSPITAL    FOR    EMPLOYEES. 

But  its  sole  interest  is  not  in  the  tonnage  of  steel  that  it 
can  turn  out,  regardless  of  the  safety  and  lives  of  the  great 
army  of  workers  that  it  must  marshal!  to  its  aid  in  order  to 
achieve  these  results.  Happily  there  is  a  bright  humanitarian 
side  to  its  work  that  is  deserving  of  the  closest  attention  and 
imitation.  From  the  time  that  the  miner  disappears  from  the 
light  of  day  with  his  pick,  until  the  completed  car  is  drawn 
from  the  yard  ready  for  service  every  step  of  every  process 
that  intervenes  is  fraught  with  danger  to  life  and  limb,  some  of 
which  is  very  great.  A  slight  distraction  of  the  attention,  an 
inarlvertcnt  step  or  motion  may  result  in  the  loss  of  a  life  or  a 
limb.  Despite  the  safeguards  that  arc  thrown  about  the  men, 
and  the  protection  with  which  the  machinery  and  furnaces  are 
surrounded,  accidents  will  occur.  Realizing  that  the  commonest 
sentiments  of  humanity  demanded  some  means  of  relieving  the 
suffering  that  resulted  from  these  mishaps,  the  Cambria  Steel 
Co.  was  the  first  to  organize  an  industrial  hospital  for  the 
systematic  and  immediate  care  of  those  of  its  employees  who 
should  suffer  injury  from  accidental  causes,  either  while  gomg 
to,  returning  from,  or  at  work. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  equipment,  and  no  feature* 
of  scientific  treatment  and  relief  has  been  overlooked,  until  the 
littir  hospital  on  the  hill  back  of  Johnstown  stands  as  a  model 


to  be  studied  and  copied,  while  its  own  work,  if  appearances  are 
any  indication  of  the  truth,  serves  as  a  constant  inspiration  to  its 
nurses  and  doctors  and  to  the  officials  who  are  responsible  for  its 
existence  and  maintenance.  , 

It  ranks,  we  believe,  as  the  first  industrial  hospital  to  be  estab-        i 
lished  by  any  steel  works  in  this  country  for  the  care  of  its  own 
disabled  men.     It  was  founded  in  1881,  when  it  was  decided  that        ' 
it  would  be  far  better  in  every  way  for  the  company  to  care,  and        | 
to  care  properly,  for  the  men  who  were  hurt  than  to  trust  them 
to  the  chances  they  must  run  if  turned  over  to  a  public  hospital 
or  such  surgeons  as  they  might  themselves  engage.     For  many 
years  it  had   been   the  custom  to   have   the  company's   surgeon 
attend  them  at  their  own  homes,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
sanitary  conditions  and  proper  nursing  or  the  execution  of  the 
doctor's  orders,  showed  the  necessity  for  a  regularly  organized 
hospital. 

Two  years  after  building  the  hospital,  or  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  a  relief  association  was  formed  which  has  been  in  continu- 
ous and  successful  existence  ever  since.  It  was  intended  to  take 
care  of  workmen  disabled  by  injury  or  sickness,  and  the  scope 
of  this  society  has  recently  been  enlarged  to  provide  a  pension 
for  employees  over  70  years  of  age,  or  those  permanently  dis- 
abled by  accident.  This  association  also  manages  the  hospital 
service. 

The  monthly  payments  range  per  man  from  90  cents  to  $1.15 
to  the  benefit  fund  and  10  cents  for  pension  fund.  The  benefits 
are  $5  per  week  for  accident  or  sickness,  $100  burial  fee,  and 
with  various  payments  for  loss  of  life,  limb  or  sight,  up  to 
$1,000.  These  payments  are  guaranteed  by  the  Cambria  company, 
which  gives  gratuitously  the  office  and  clerical  services  and  $1 
per  member  yearly.  Up  to  date  the  association  has  paid  $2,539,- 
000  for  deaths  and  benefits.  This  is  the  earliest  beneficial  organi- 
zation founded  in  this  country  by  a  steel  corporation  and  its 
employees. 

The  hospital  had  ten  beds  when  first  established,  but  this  has 
been  increased  to  50  beds,  with  an  operating  room  equipped  with 
the  latest  appliances  for  scientific  surgery.  In  connection  with  the 
hospital,  there  are  emergency  boxes  scattered  all  over  the  works, 
with  appliances  for  first  aid  to  the  injured.  In  each  department 
there  is  a  man  trained  in  the  use  of  this  emergency  apparatus  and 
who  is  held  responsible  for  its  proper  maintenance  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  when  he  reaches  the  hospital.  About  once 
every  three  months  these  men  are  brought  together  to  listen  to  a 
lecture  by  one  of  the  hospital  staff  and  witness  demonstrations  of 
the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  the  care  of  the  injured.  The  result 
is  that  the  infection  of  wounds  cared  for  in  this  way  is  down  to 
less  than  1  per  cent,  of  those  injured. 

In  connection  with  the  emergency  work,  there  are  two  ambu- 
lances stationed  at  the  Cambria  and  F"ranklin  works  that  answer 
calls  at  once  in  the  regular  manner.  At  present  they  are  hauled 
by  horses,  but  an  automobile  ambulance  is  to  be  established  at  the 
Franklin  works  to  lessen  the  time  required  for  the  delivery  of  a 
patient  to  the  hospital.  Supplementing  the  ambulance  service 
there  is  a  buggy  service  for  men  who  have  sutTered  minor  injuries 
and  are  able  to  sit  up.  The  patient  is  at  the  hospital  within  half 
an  hour  of  the  time  of  injury,  except  for  acciilents  in  the  mines, 
when  the  time  is,  of  course,  longer. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  is  greater  than  would  be  supposed. 
For  example,  in  the  dispensary  more  than  10,000  dressings  are 
made  a  year.  The  new  cases  for  dispensary  work  run  froni  20  ti^ 
30  a  day.  For  the  current  year  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
more  than  1,000  admissions  to  the  hospital.  Last  year  there  were 
250  cases  of  fracture  and  between  200  and  .'WO  operations  per- 
formed. This  indicates  the  importance  of  the  work  and  it  isdifti 
cult  to  untlcrstnnd  why  the  example  set  at  Johnstown  is  not  fol- 
lowed elsewhere. 

This,  then,  shows  in  skeleton  outline  the  main  features  of  the 
Cambria  steel  works;  the  wide  range  of  its  products,  the  com 
pletencss  of  its  organization,  and  the  self-sufficiency,  and  how. 
through  it  all,  there  is  an  anxious  care  for  those  of  its  employees 
who  may  have  been  injured  while  in  its  service. 


(general  Nexus  jS^ccUon* 


I'lic  Aiiliisuii,  I'lipoka  &  S.iiil.i  Ic  iiilcii(J.s  to  coiurrl  all  pas- 
SfiiKiT  iDcomotivi-s  ruiiiiinK  ln-iwi-iti  Kansas  Lily,  Mo,,  and  New- 
ton, Kan.,  to  oil  Inirncrs. 

Telephones  arc  now  being  used  for  sending  irain  orders  on 
the  line  ot  the  New  York,  IhicaKo  &  St.  I.ouis  between  Hcllcvuc 
and  (.'onneaut,  Ohio,  1M2  miles. 

On  Wednesday  of  liiis  week  a  yoinin  Spaniard  named  Mois- 
sant  tlew  across  the  channel  Irum  I'rance  to  England,  carryinx 
in  his  aeroplane  one  passeiiKcr. 

A  press  despatch  fronj  Washington  says  that  the  comnussioner 
of  corporations  will  soon  publish  a  report  on  terminals  of  water 
transportation  routes  in  the  I'nited  States. 

The  International  Railway  Congress,  which  has  just  closed  its 
eighth  session  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  has  voted  to  hold  its  next 
meeting,  which  will  come  m  l!)l.j,  at  Berlin. 

A  committee  of  which  C.  J.  McNitt,  general  auditor  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  is  chairman,  is  making  plans  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  railway  club  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  El  Paso  Southwestern  is  preparing  in  El  Paso,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $10,000,  a  club  house  for  its  employees.  The  club 
rooms  are  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  general 
offices. 

The  Granil  Trunk  Pacilic  is  now  running  a  train  regularly 
to  and  from  Edson,  .Mberta,  140  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  which 
has  been  the  terminus  for  the  past  year.  l-"rom  coal  mines  on 
the  Brazcau  river,  south  of  Edson.  the  company  expects  to  get 
5,000  tons  of  coal  daily. 

The  government  has  begun  suit  in  the  federal  court  at  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  against  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  to  recover  $2,.500 
in  penalties  for  violation  of  the  law  regulating  the  hours  of 
service  of  telegraphers.  The  suit  is  said  to  be  an  outcome  of 
a  recent  strike  of  operators  on  the  road. 

The  governor  of  Montana  has  asked  the  railways  to  co-operate 
with  the  state  and  federal  officers  in  supplying  men  to  fight  the 
forest  fires.  He  expressly  said  that  such  assistance  would  not 
be  t.iken  as  an  admission  of  negligence  by  railways  in  starting 
fires.    It  is  said  that  125,000  acres  have  been  burned  over. 

||  The  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  enlarged  its  force 
of  policemen  and  has  been  making  numerous  arrests  of  tramps. 
On  its  Western  division,  robberies  from  freight  cars  have  become 
serious  during  the  past  year,  and  the  company  has  decided  that 
|i'.  can  no  longer  depend  wholly  on  the  local  police  authorities 
for  protection. 

In  New  York  City,  .-Xugust  11,  there  was  a  conference  between 
Zhairman  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
Zhief  Commissioner  Mabee,  of  Canada,  concerning  the  proposi- 
ion.  broached  by  Canada  some  months  ago.  to  establish  some 
icind  of  joint  governmental  control  over  tratTic  between  Canada 
jind  the  United  States. 

I  The  Western  Pacific  has  announced  that  it  will  begin  running 
(egular  through  passenger  trains  on  August  22.  There  will  be 
^V'>  trains  each  way  daily.  Westbound,  they  will  leave  Salt  Lake 
\o  p.m.  and  at  10:30  p.m.  Eastbound,  they  will  leave  San 
icisco  at  9  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  The  distance  of  921  miles  will 
|iij  covered  in  about  3.3'-.'  hours. 

A  Railroad  Men's  Picnic  will  be  given  at  Frceport,  111.,  on 
eptember  8  for  the  benefit  of  a  home  for  aged  and  disabled 
ailway  men.  Ex-President  Roosevelt  is  expected  to  make  an 
ddress  and  the  railways  will  make  a  round  trip  rate  of  $l..jO 
rom  all  points  within  T.i  miles  from  which  the  usual  round  trip 
arc  exceeds  $1.50.  The  picnic  will  take  place  on  the  fair  grounds 
nd  the  county  fair  will  be  going  on  at  the  time. 

I  Tlte  Illinois  Central  has  been  asked  to  establish  a  suburban 
assenger  station  at  Mi->nroe  street.  Chicago,  and  the  citizens 
lost  mterested  say  that  the  company  has  practically  decided  to 
rpnt  their  request.  It  is  claimed  that  dwellers  in  the  office 
uildings,  banks  and  hotels  near  the  proposed  location,  to  the 


nunilier  of  12,000  ilaily,  will  use  the  Illinois  (Jentral  trains  ff 
they  have  the  opportunity.  These  applicants  estimate  that  a 
s.itisfactory  station  can  be  put  up  for  $75,000. 

The  Mi.s5ouri  railway  commission  has  issued  a  notice  to  the 
railways  that  it  will  prosecute  roads  violating  the  state  hours 
of  labor  law  by  requiring  employees  to  return  to  their  posts  of 
duty  before  the  periods  of  rest  prescribed  by  the  act  have  ex- 
pired. The  Missouri  law  provides  that  employees  shall  have 
eight,  or  ten,  consecutive  hours  of  rest,  according  to  the  kin'l 
f)l  service  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  commission  finds 
that  some  roads  have  been  requiring  employees  whose  hours 
of  rest  expired  at,  say,  9  o'clock  a.m.,  to  report  for  duty  '50 
minutes  earlier  than  this,  and  the  attorney-general  of  the  state 
has  given  an  opinion  that  this  is  in  violation  of  the  law. 

The  strike  of  track  repair  men  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson, 
which  began  July  2,  has  been  settled  at  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  road,  the  strikers  and  the  New  York  .State 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  The  company  has  agreed 
to  pay  the  laborers  $.j7..50  a  month  and  the  foremen  $75.  >i<> 
payments  will  be  made  for  overtime  and  no  deductions  for  a 
single  day's  absence  for  good  reasons.  The  disturbances  along 
the  line  of  the  road  since  the  strike  was  begun  have  been  so 
niMioying  that  the  company  recently  offered  a  reward  of  $1,000 
for  the  arrest  of  any  person  tampering  with  the  company's  prop- 
erty. Trains  have  been  delayed  and  the  rails  of  the  tracks  have 
been  loosened  at  Carbondale,  Cork  Lane,  Forest  City  and  other 
places.  .At  Schenectady  on  August  11  eight  Italian  track  laborers 
were  arrested  on  charges  of  train  wrecking,  and  it  is  stated  that 
four  of  the  men  confessed  to  having  had  a  hand  in  the  derail- 
ment of  a  passenger  train  near  Ballston  July  31. 

The  state  assessment  board  of  South  Dakota  has  this  year 
made  no  increase  in  the  assessment  of  railway  lines  in  the  state, 
one  reason  for  this  being  that  a  suit  is  pending  m  the  United 
States  court,  in  which  one  of  the  vital  points  is  the  state  physical 
valuation  of  the  roads,  and  until  this  is  settled,  the  board  did 
not  feel  like  making  any  changes.  For  a  similar  reason,  the 
valuations  of  express  companies  operating  in  the  state  were 
given  a  substantial  increase.  The  board  used  the  reports  of 
the  express  companies  to  the  railway  companies  as  a  basis  of 
assessment  last  year,  declining  to  accept  the  reports  of  the 
companies,  which  showed  only  such  business  as  was  entirely 
intrastate,  and  failing  to  show  any  interstate  business  whatever. 
The  companies  brought  suit  to  prevent  the  collection  of  taxes 
on  that  basis,  and  while  that  suit  is  pending,  the  board  con- 
tinues to  use  its  same  basis  for  valuation,  and  on  that  basis 
practically  all  the  companies  operating  in  the  state  were  given 
heavy  increase  in  their  valuations. 

Officers  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  have  increased  the  pay  of 
conductors,  trainmen  and  firemen.  Increases  have  already  been 
granted  to  agents,  operators  and  machine  shop  men.  Negotia- 
tions are  now  going  on  relative  to  the  wages  of  enginemen. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  agreed  with  its  locomotive 
enginemen  on  a  general  advance  in  wages,  which,  according  to 
the  representative  of  the  enginemen's  committee,  is  based  on  the 
following  rates  per  100  miles,  the  new  rates  to  take  effect  as 
of  August  1:  Local  freight,  $5.30;  through  freight,  S4.W ; 
through  passenger,  $3.95 ;  branch  passenger,  $3.80.  Overtime  will 
be  allowed  after  a  given  number  of  hours  on  a  run.  This  stipu- 
lation is  based  on  the  assumption  that  five  hours  shall  be  allowed 
for  each  hundred  miles  on  passenger  runs,  eight  hours  to  the 
hundred  miles  for  fast  freights,  nine  hours  for  slow  through 
freights  and  ten  hours  for  local  freights.  Beyond  these  periods 
overtime  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  an  hour  for 
local  freights  and  49  cents  an  hour  for  passenger  and  through 
f  I  eights.  Yard  engineers  are  to  be  paid  on  a  time  basis.  Sl.ld 
per  day  of  11  hours  or  less,  with  payments  for  overtime  at  the 
rate  of  38  cents  per  hour.  Engineers  making  a  run  of  less  than 
!00  miles  are  to  be  paid  for  100  miles,  but  fractions  of  100  miles 
otherwise  will  be  paid  for  on  a  proportionate  basis.  Heretofore 
the  rates  on  the  different  divisions  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
have  not  been  uniform. 
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Trade  of  the  United  States   in    1910. 

Exports  from  the  UiiiteJ  States  to  .\mcrica  and  Africa 
showed  an  increase  and  those  to  Europe  and  Asia  a  decline  in 
the  tiscal  year  just  ended.  To  North  America  the  increase  was 
■24^i;  per  cent.,  to  South  America  22  per  cent.,  and  to  Africa  !• 
per  cent.,  while  to  Europe  the  decline  was  about  1  per  cent.,  and 
to  .Asia  and  Oceania  a  little  over  1  per  cent. 

Detailed  figures  just  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  exports  to  North 
•America  38o\<2'  million  dollars  in  1910,  against  309%  million  in 
1909;  to  South  .America,  93%  million,  against  16Vi  million  in 
1909;  to  -Africa,  18V-i  million,  against  17  million  in  1909;  to 
Europe,  1,136  million,  against  1,146%  million  in  1909,  and  to 
.Asia  and  Oceania,  lll-'i  million,  against  113  million  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  chief  growth  in  our  exports  has  thus  been  in  the  trade 
with  our  next-door  neighbors.  To  Canada  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports in  the  fiscal  year  1910  was  216  million  dollars,  against  163Vj 
million  in  1909,  an  increase  of  o2%  million  dollars;  to  Mexico, 
58  million,  against  49'Ji  million  in  1909,  an  advance  of  8'/i 
million ;  to  Cuba,  52%  million,  against  practically  44  million  in 
the  preceding  year,  an  advance  of  9  million;  to  Central  .America, 
30%  million,  against  2oVs  million  in  1909,  an  increase  of  5  mil- 
lion; to  Argentina,  40%  million,  against  33%  million  in  1909, 
an  increase  of  7  millions;  and  to  Brazil,  22%  million,  against 
nVi  million  in  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  5  million 
dollars.  The  percentage  of  gain  in  the  exports  to  the  principal 
-American  countries  in  the  tiscal  year  1910,  compared  with  1909, 
was  as  follows:  Canada,  32  per  cent.;  Brazil,  30  per  cent.; 
.A'-gentina,  21  per  cent. ;  Cuba,  20  per  cent ;  Central  America,  20 
per  cent.,  and  Mexico,  17  per  cent. 

In  the  trade  with  Europe,  which  as  a  whole  shows  a  decline 
of  about  11  million  dollars  in  the  exports  of  1910  compared 
with  those  of  1909,  those  to  Germany  and  France  show  an 
increase ;  those  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  Italy  and 
Belgium  a  decline.  The  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Germany  in  1910  were  valued  at  249Vi  millions  dollars,  against 
2-35'/i!  million  in  1909;  those  to  France,  117%  million,  against 
103%  million  in  1909;  to  Russia,  17%  million,  agamst  I'Vi 
million  in  the  preceding  year;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  SOoVs 
million,  against  514%  million  in  1909;  to  Netherlands,  85  million, 
against  95  million  in  1909;  to  Belgium,  41  million,  against  45 
million  in  1909;  and  to  Italy,  53Vj  million,  against  58Vi  million 
dollars  in  1909. 

In  the  commerce  with  .Asia  and  Oceania  the  exports  to  Japan 
in  the  tiscal  year  1910  were  vallued  at  22  million  dollars,  against 
26%  million  in  1909;  to  China,  16':!  million,  against  19%  million 
in  1909;  and  to  .Australia,  27%  million,  against  24  million  in  the 
preceding   year. 

The  changing  character  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States, 
from  natural  products  to  manufactures,  is  illustrated  by  the 
figures  of  exports  to  the  grand  divisions.  The  chief  growth  in 
exports  occurs  in  the  trade  with  North,  Central  and  South 
America,  the  West  Indies  and  .Africa,  in  which  manufactures 
naturally  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  imports;  while  the 
chief  decline  in  exports  occurs  in  the  trade  with  European  coun- 
tries, in  which  foodstuffs  and  manufacturers'  materials  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  imports. 

On  the  import  side  the  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  merchandise  brought  from  each  of  the  grand  divisions,  those 
from  Europe  in  1910  being  valued  at  806Vi  million  dollars, 
against  654%  million  in  the  preceding  year;  from  North  .America. 
306%  million,  against  2-54  million  in  VMM);  South  .America,  196 
million,  against  nearly  161  million  in  1909;  Asia  and  Oceania. 
231  million,  against  224%  million  in  19ii9;  and  .Africa,  17''j 
million,  against  15  million  to  1909.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  were  271  million  dollars,  against 
20«%  million  in  1909;  Germany,  108%  million,  against  143% 
million  in  1909;  France.  1.32':!  million,  against  1(18%  million  in 
1909;  Belgium,  40  million,  against  27%  million  in  19(»9;  Cuba, 
122'/j(  million,  against  96%  million  in  1909;  Argentina,  33% 
million,  against  22 Vt  million  in  1909;  Canada,  95  million,  against 
79Mi  million  in  1909;  Mexico,  .58%,  against  47%  million  in  1909; 
and  those  from  Brazil,  |IW  million,  against  98  million  in  1909. 

Manufactures  made  a  new  high  record  in  the  exports  of  the 
Ssral  year  1910,  aggrcgatinK  768  million  dollars  in  value,  against 
7-50  million  doll.irs  in  19iw,  the  former  high  record  year,  and 
forming  during  the  year  ju^t  ended  ahnut  45  per  cent,  of  the 
total  exports  and  in  the  closing  month  of  the  year,  over  55  per 


cent,  of  the  total.  Manufactures,  which  formed  in  1910  45  per 
cent,  of  the  total  exports,  formed  in  1900  35  per  cent.,  in  1890 
21  per  cent.,  and  in  1880  15  per  cent.,  and  aggregated  in  1910, 
768  million  dollars,  against  485  million  in  1900,  179  million  in 
1890,  and  122  million  in  1880. 

Manufacturers'  material  imported  also  made  a  new  high  record 
in  1910,  the  total  value  for  the  year  being  856  million  dollars, 
against  673  million  last  year  and  751  million  in  1907,  the  former 
high  record  vear. 


Iron   Ore   Resources  of  the  World. 

In  January.  UK'S,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Eleventh 
International  Geological  Congress,  soon  to  be  held  m  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  sent  out  circulars  announcing  its  intention  to  compile 
a  summary  of  the  iron  ore  resources  of  the  world,  to  be  a 
permanent  contribution  to  the  literature  on  this  subject.  The 
task  which  the  geologists  of  Sweden  set  for  themselves  was  a 
large  one.  The  idea  was  particularly  attractive  to  Swedish  min- 
ing geologists  and  mine  owners,  in  view  of  the  prominence  their 
country  has  had  in  recent  years  as  a  source  of  high  grade  iror> 
ores. 

The  co-operation  of  the  iron  ore  authorities  throughout  the 
world  was  solicited.  Otticial  geological  surveys  and  many  ex- 
perts in  mining  geology  were  addressed. 

.  The  two  volumes  of  text  and  the  accompanying  atlas,  which 
have  recently  come  from  the  press,  are  proofs  of  the  prodigious 
labors  of  the  executive  committee  and  its  collaborators.  Volume 
I  contains  550  pages,  S"s  in.  x  11  in.,  in  addition  to  79  pages  of 
introduction  and  summary,  the  latter,  which  is  a  resume  of  the 
two  volumes,  being  prepared  by  Hj.  Sjoegren.  Volume  II.  con- 
tains 518  pages.  The  work  is  edited  by  J.  G.  Anderson,  general 
secretary  of  the  congress.  There  are  42  maps,  13 Vl;  in.  .x  19'/2 
in.,  and  the  two  volumes  contain  2S  plates,  chiefly  maps  and 
views  of  mines,  and  137  illustrations  in  the  text.  The  pub- 
lisher is  Generalstabens  Litografiska  Anstalt,  Stockholm.  The 
price  of  the  work  is  £3. 

The  world's  summary,  as  shown  by  these  reports,  is  given 
below.  In  the  first  and  third  columns  the  figures  represent  iron 
ore  in  million  tons ;  in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  the  figures 
represent  pig  iron  equivalents,  based  on  the  average  percentage 
of  iron  in  the  ore. 

Summary  of  Iron  Ore  Resources  of  the    ll'orld. 

(Figures  given  are  in  million  tons.) 

,. Reserves 1 

f .Actual ,         ,• Potential ^ 

Ore.        Iron  Ore.         Iron. 

Europe    IS.USi        4.733  41,029     12,075     -|-consi(icrable. 

-America     9.S.iJ       5,154  •        »1,S22     40,731     -|-enornious. 

-Australia    13«            T4  «9            37     -|- considerable. 

Asia    260          l.'jti  457          883     4-enormous. 

.Africa    125  7.')  *      *   -j-enormous. 

Totals    22,408     10,192  123,377t  53,136     -)-enormou5. 

"Many  th<iusancls, 

tPliK  niMTiy  thousands  of  millions. 


"Railway"   Reading    Matter. 

'1  he  Chicago,  Burlington  6v:  (Juincy  has  found  that  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot's  "live  feet  of  books  '  are  not  the  kind  of  literature  that 
tiavelcrs  on  its  trains  are  hungering  for.     Daniel  Willard,  for- 
merly vice-president  of  the  Murlington  and  now  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  who  is  one  of   the  students  and  booklovers 
among  high  railway  ofticers,  was  greatly  interested  in  Dr.  Eliot's 
list  of   books   when  it   was   announced  and   caused  sets  of  the 
books  to  be  put  on  the  Burlington  road's  best  trains,     .A  record 
was  kept  of  the  use  made  of  the  books  from  N'ovetuher  21.  IWP, 
to  January  10,  1910.  on  four  trains.     Each  set  contained   14  vl 
umes  and  the  total  number  of  books  taken  from  the  shelves  t 
be  read  was  25,     It  is  estimated  that  meantime  the  books  wcrr 
available    for   perusal   by    I9,."i0|i   people.     The   travelers   secnu'l 
to  be  very  little  attracted  by  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations. 
llarwin's  "Origin  of  Species,'   etc.     In  consetiuence.  new  librani 
have  been  bought,  consisting  of  more  popular  reading  matter. 

In  this  connection  the  following  comment  from  the  .New  York 
fvcniny  Post  will  be  of  interest  :  "The  action  of  the  Burlingttvi 
in  lemoving  Dr.  Eliot's  famous  five  feet  of  classics  from  its 
library  cars  involves  no  rcllection  either  on  the  classics  or  o« 
the  I'.urluigtoii.     Serious  reailing  at  Iheir  best.  Dr.  I'lliot's  bioks 
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^l.nuM  no.r  iMv,  t.ci-n  st.l.j.Ci-.l  l„  ll„-  raiUsav  I.  ,t  11,,-  ,„,s 
M.'..  ui   the  lilrrary  cL.ssic  .s  (hat  of  an  cvcrprccnt  ompaniun 

..  who..,  o,„-  ,„ay  turn  vvl.c.  the  proprr  .„„o.l  «r.»c»,  an.l  not 
t  11  ilu«...  Ihr  cla.ssiL-  IS  rca.l  a.i.l  sho„h|  hr  rra.l  u„|y  when  thr 
.os.rc  tor  It  arises:  it  shoul.l  he  the  ohject  in  ilM-if.  Ii  h  only 
.  eKra.l.i.K  it  to  make  it  a  ...ere  inslr.i.i.eiit  for  whilinw  away 
tlH-  (irearuuss  ..  a  lonK  journey  on  the  cars.  To  each  en.l  its 
I'lopcr  ,„ea..s.      lo  put  Marcus  Aureliiis  in  the  same  class  with 

•■K.  black  ciKars  and  auctiu..  pinochle  as  alleviators  of  railway 
ic.li.i.n  IS  to  ,lo  honor  neither  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  nor  to  litera- 
ture, nor  to  co..„.,on  se.ise.  If  literature  with  "snap"  and  "ko" 
...  -t  IS  ever  .n  place  it  certainly  is  on  a  fast  express  between 
I  liicano  and  the  I'aciho  (  oast. 


MEETINGS   AND   CONVENTIONS, 


Late    Trains    In    June. 

Ibe  New  York  Puhlic  Service  Commission.  Second  District, 
has  issued  the  record  of  passenser  train  operations  in  the 
state  for  the  month  of  June.  During  that  month  (i:i,717  trains 
were  operated  over  the  steam  railways  of  the  state.  For  the 
corresponding  n.onth  in  190!)  there  were  55.551  trains  run.  and 
lor  the  correspond.ng  month  in  1908.  50 122  Of  all  trains 
run  88  per  cent,  were  on  time  at  divisional  terminals.  The 
average  delay  for  each  late  train  was  21.2  minutes.  The  aver- 
age delay  for  each  train  run  was  2.5  minutes.  The  principal 
causes  of  delay  were  waiting  for  trains  on  other  divisions.  28  3 
per  cent.;  tra.n  work  at  stations,  18,5  per  cent.;  waiting  for 
SdTrT"'   r'''    ^•''-/-'-••ys.    "-    per    cent.;    frains 

rtLrT   i   f  "^  '""^   P^"'"8   »"in^.  6-«  per  cent.     The 

ow°  Bosto."V";,h""  '?r  *'^  P^""'P="  ■■^"-^^^  -  -  f°'- 
uercent  iCt  V^  J-  ^'  r'  ""•••  ^«^'°"  &  ^'^ine,  80 
faloTsn.  '■  ^^''"J'.''''''  &   P.ttsburgh,  75  per  cent.;    1  uf- 

wann  k-vvJ-UMr'..  "'""•  'I!  '''^  ''"'  '  ''''''''''''  Lacka- 
wanna &  WeMc.n.  92  per  cent.;  Lne,  92  per  cent.;  Lake  Shore 

&  M.cngan  bouthern.  7!^  per  cent.;  Lehigh  Vallev,  92  per  cent 

Long  Island.  82  per  cent.;  New  York  Central  &  Hudson   River' 

88  per   cent.;    New   \ork.   Chicago  &   St.    Louis,   83   per   clnt 

New  \ork.   New   Haven  &  Hartford,  94  per  cer^t  -New  York 

Oman      &   Western.   79   per  cent.;    PennsyK.ania    89  peT  cent'' 

Rutland,   .0  per  cent.;   Ulster  &   Delaware.  86  per  cent 

Disastrous  Collision    in    France. 

nnd.  Mr!  '•,°"  ■''■'"'  ^^'''  '"  ^^^''^'^  37  persons  were  killed 
and  a  large  nu.i,ber  injured.    An  excursion  train  from  Bordeaux 

rZ'7r7r  ur:  '"^  Pf^*-"^-^-  ^-  =•»  '^gh  speed  into  Sie 
rear  of  a  freight  train.  Several  of  the  passenger  cars  were 
comp  etely  crushed.  Many  of  the  victims  were  schod  ^  Is 
switch  ""^  ^"''""''  '^'  '°"'''°"  ''^'  ^"*=  to  a  misplaced 


Safety  Appliance    Hearing   Sept.   29. 

The    Interstate    Commerce   Commission   has   prepared   a   code 

bLrHf'^""?"'  ^'"  ''■"l'^  '"""'^"'  ^'"  '''V'-  •^'I'l"^.  running 
boards,  etc..  for  cars  and  engines  (the  regulation  of  which  de 
ais  comes  w.thm  the  authority  of  the  commission  after  July 
tl.  'i  ^^  a.-.nounccd  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  at  Wash- 
•ngton  September  29,  at  which  may  be  presented  arguments  for 
or  against  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  specifications.  Any  per- 
son mtereste.l  may  send  his  views  in  writing  beforehand. 


Railway   Signal    Association. 

Secretary  C.  C.   Rosenberg  announces  that  on  the  occasion  of 

he  annual   meeting  at   Richmond.   Va..   October   II.    12  and  13 

the  headquarters  of  the  association  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Jefler- 

->      Ihe  prices  tor  rooms  ^ European  plan)   vary  from  $1  .50  a 

*or  one  person  in  a  single  room  overlooking  the  court    to 


International    Railway    Congress. 

'■eld'irR^Hin'"/-^  '^  ""^  international  Railway  Congress  will 
em  in  berlin.  Germanv.  in  1915. 


A li'.JIr-A-'A'^/J!,"" "'"""''■./'    •'^'^""-  '•'  «'•"  St..  Iloilon.  Man. 

\nu    vl    "nr^Clrr,,     *T'"'''r  ''''■^''V'      A.   C.   Thoma.on.  Scr.n- 

AwrHCAW    AMtriATIOH    or   d  11'  Arm.-.,  _/•     M 

llt.rl.  Ilo.ion.  .Ma,,  -.  '-^  Actf.r».-<..   M. 

I'cnna.    Co..   Toird,..   Oh,..  ^-     ^'    '^C'""'*"'. 

'^''*'"'i,*,L 'V'"  '"."*,",'!"*'',  Su"«iNTENOB»T».-0.  G.  Fetter,  Carew 
A„,      '"''«■.(  i"cinn.ili.    f)l„„;    Sc;jt.    Ifl;    Si.    Loui,. 

'cm^ann,•.:^^Vo"'T(l"s;''■^,)iy,  Mr!^"''"-  "  ^"'^  P'"'"  ^^^  York; 
Amm.can  Railwav  ««.pp*'AND  nu.LD.iio'Assoc.ATiOK.— C.  A.  Lichty  C  & 
A„..„        u"  ^'""??!  ^"^t-   18:   F"rt  Worth.  Tex.  "•  ^-  " 

A„..  ij      ^^    '";''<••   tl'ic-iK'i;    .March  21  2.1.   ion-    f  hicaeo  ""■;". 

Ky"  .S,*'lor,^  .m""""'*'-  A"''^'*^""'— G.  L.  Steviar?.  St.  L.  S.  W. 
''""'owJ^'fiiJi^L^^"*'""'  A«oc.AT,o..-J.  W.  Taylor.  Old 
'^"""'ington?'lll'.'*''  '°°''  ^°"''"-'''*  AssociAT.ON.-O.  T.  Harroun.  Bloom- 
A«ER.CAN^_SocjETV^  ^R  J^EST.NC   MATERIALS.-Prof.    Edgar   Marburg.   Univ- 

A«...Z.„    c     ■  "''■'^'"   J'.Jy  =>"'.  Aug.-   annu.nl,  Jan,    1S19,    New    York 
'^""'""    Soc.ETV   OP    Mechanical   kNC.NEERS.-Calvin'W.    Rice.    29   W. 

.iBth  St,,  .\,  v.;  annual.  Dec.  G-9;  New  York 
AMERICAN    Street    and   Interurban    Railway   Ass'n.-H.    C.    Donecker.    29 

VV,    39th    .St.,    .New    York;   Oct.    10  14;    Atlantic   City 
Assoc,AT.ON^or  M.   Kv.  ^-ot.NT.NO_0„.CERS^--C^G.  PMIHp,.   148  Dear- 

^''""^  ^^'^;i^y^^^'i^'-^-  «■  McSheVry.C.  &  E.  I..  Chi- 
Association     op      Railway     Electrical     Enc.neers.-G.      B.      Colegrove 

1.  L.  R.K..  Chicago;    annual,  Sent.  27-30;    Chicaeo  "•<:b>ovc. 

Association  OF   Railway  Telecrap,,    &uper.ntendents.-P.    W.    Drew.    135 

Adams  St..  Chicago;  June  19.  1911;  Boston. 

•   °  Y      Ace-   ir.  i^'^rh-^"'^-    """"^— (^-    I'-    Con.-,rd,    24    Park   Place.   X. 

\..    IJcc.    1314.    Chicago:  June   20-21.    Iflll.    Cane   Mav  Citv     V     T 
Canadian    Railway    CLua.-James    Powell.    Grand    ^runk'^  R;' Montreal 

Que.:   1st  Tues.   m  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug  •    Montreal 
Canadian  Society  of  Cv.l  Encs.     C  Ument  H    .Mcf.eod    413    Jorchester  St 

Montreal.  Que.;  Thursdays;   Montreal;  annual,  last  week  lanuarv  ' 

Ca«    F°|'f"A''X.A«°='5V°^.  "',  ^""'CACO.-Aaron    Kliner  841    North    50th 

Court.   Chic-igo;    2d    Monday    in   month;    Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club.-H.  D    Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d   Fri- 

day   in   January,   March,   May,  Sept.   and    Nov;    Buffalo 
Eng.ne^ers-  Society  op  Pennsylvania.-^  R.  Dasher'.  Box  7oi,  Harrisburg. 
Engineers'  Society^op  Western  ^Pennsylvania --E.   K.  Hiles.  803   Fulton 

''""""  llic^.m'.ml  '''y°"'^{nS^^^T?  ^-  y^^'^°"-  Ri^h-.^Fred.'/pot  "r^R;. 
General  Superintendents'  Ass'n  'op'ch.ca'co.-H.^D. 'judkon '"209  Adams 
St..  Chicago;  Wednesday  preceding  8d  Thursday-  Chicaeo  '^*'^'"* 
International  Master  Boiler  Inkers'  Assoc.AT'oN^&ar^D  Vought.  95 
iNTERNA-noNAL ^Railway  F;;el  A^socVatIon.-D.  R"sebas"iian.  La  Salle  St. 
;''"'''6y'rrR'^itV?^w^o^Kor^°"^flr'^   a— o^.-L,    H.    Bryan. 

INTERNATJ^ONALJAILWAY     MaSTER     Bt^ACKSM.THS'     AsS'N,-A.     L.     WoodwOrth. 

International  Railway  CoNCRESS.-Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 
Iowa  Railway  Club.--W.  b'  Harrison.  Union  Station.  Des  Moines  la  •  2d 
Master  CAfBn„r?i-'''A""P*  J"'^  and  August;  Des  MoiiJJs  "'  ^^^  ^"^ 
mC,      t         """■"^''S    Association.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony:   Chic.-«o 

:;    &    \I  fe"i';,..     Vk""'^-'^"'^  "/  S'  ■"■■  ^''P  Canada.-..\.    r.    Dane. 
New  England  Railroad  Cli.b.-G. 'H.'Frazier."lO  OMver  sf^Boston    Mass  ■ 

alter  ia.  Axon.,  ex.  June.  July    Auirusf   Sf    Pa,.i  ^^a  \f  'uca. 

Northern    Railway    Club-C.    L    Kennldy    C     M     <    «!♦     ^    n  ,     .       ,  u 

Saturday;    Duluth.    Mimi  '^^""eay.   c.   M.   &   St.    P..    Duluth;    4th 

^    3p,^r^^'^n^^'?;r^.S:«^-^-i/?.f  o-  Linden  St..  Bet.- 
May.^l-.""'    ■"""-■'■   ^-    •""'■'"■^'   ^o''  C.  Collinwood,   C;   anhual. 

S>Ot;THEi!N   &   Southwestern    RR     Cr  i-n       a     t     \A     -fi    T?     .       .  . 

Atlanta;  8d  Thurs  Jan  Mar  IukT  Vi.",  7'i '  P'-"df""aI  BMg.. 
Toledo   Tr.,nsportat.on    C,ub-L     G     M.^r'n^?     ''^^  Nov- :  Atlanta. 

ledo;  1st  Sat.;  annual' May\  ^lan'ToTedo  "    ^"'^    ^°'    '^°- 

Transportation   Club  of   Buffalo -^T    M    Vill=     p    «  1       ,       ^ 

Wed.:  annual.   Dec.  13  ''  ''   ^''^^^°-   1st  Sat.   after  1st 

Teappic  Club  of  New  York. — C    ■X    '^wr.nc    oan  r!,„,j  ». 

Chicago:  annual.  June  Jo.   1911 '^BlI^Lore  "'"'  '""  ^'^^"'  -^"•• 
'*''Erft  iSr"'  A"°-'*"0«-W.  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R., 

^\£STBK^r  Canada  Railway  CttTH W    w    i>„*-  t^    y^    — 

^         nipeg:  2d  Monda^^except  Ju^;  Julv^and    .?u'Js, - V""  ^'"'  ^^'°- 
Western  Society  or  Engineers— T    H   w/rH^r    \?^^i  '  Y^'.I^'P^^;, 

Wednesdays,  except  jSly'- arid  AuguMf  Chicago     """^  ''^-  ^^'"^''- 
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Officers  of  the  Cliicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  expect  to 
begin  running  passenger  trains  through  to  the  Pacific  coast  over 
the  St.  Paul  lines  September  15. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  taken  off  through  passenger  trains 
No.  7  and  No.  S  west  of  Glendive,  Mont.;  and  trains  15  and  16 
between  St  Paul  and  Mandan,  N.  Dak. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  re-established  on  the  Sha- 
mokin  division  the  passenger  fares  which  were  in  effect  before 
the  reduction  that  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  Pennsylvania 
law  in  1906. 

There  was  received  and  forwarded  at  Indianapolis  in  the  week 
ended  July  31  a  total  of  34,578  cars,  of  which  27,838  cars  were 
loaded.  This  compares  with  24,673  loaded  cars  in  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  1909  and  22,403  in  1908. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has  contracted  for  trackage 
rights  from  Paris,  Te.x.,  to  Dallas,  98  miles,  over  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe ;  and  from  Dallas  to  Fort  Worth,  34  miles, 
over  the  Rock  Island  lines,  and  is  running  its  own  trains  through 
to  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth.  The  route  of  the  Frisco  trains  from 
St.  Louis  to  Dallas  will  now  be  87  miles  shorter  than  that  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  27  miles  shorter  than  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern. 

Grain  merchants  represented  in  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Exchange,  w-ho,  for  a  long  time,  have  been  protesting  against 
ihe  practice  of  the  railways  in  making  a  charge  for  reconsign- 
ing  carloads  of  grain,  are  now  demanding  that  bills  of  lading 
be  always  dated  the  date  on  which  the  cars  start.  They  claim 
that  in  Chicago  bills  are  dated  when  the  grain  is  loaded,  but 
that  shippers,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  secure  the  detention  of 
the  cars  in  Chicago  from  one  to  five  days  after  they  are  loaded. 

G.  M.  P)rown,  examiner  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, opened,  in  New  York  City,  last  Monday,  the  hearing  an- 
nounced some  time  since  on  the  proposed  advances  in  freight 
rates  which  have  been  announced  by  the  trunk  lines  and  which 
were  suspended  at  the  request  of  the  commission ;  but,  by  mutual 
agreement,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  to  September  7.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cain, chairman  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  said  that  the 
poEtponenient  would  enable  the  railways  to  present  their  data 
in  better  shape  than  could  be  done  at  present  and  that  the  work 
of  the  commission  would  thus  be  facilitated. 

.\ttorney-General  Charles  West,  of  Oklahoma,  has  issued  an 
open  letter  to  the  public,  suggesting  the  expediency  of  making 
an  arrangement  with  the  railways  whereunder  passengers  shall 
pay  a  fare  of  2',!;  cents  a  mile  in  Oklahoma  instead  of  2  cents 
a  mile,  and  having  the  roads  issue  in  return  a  coupon  at  the 
rate  of  1  cent  a  mile  which  can  be  redeemed  in  case  the  state 
2-cent  fare  law,  which  is  in  litigation,  shall  be  held  valid.  He 
says  he  believes  the  roads  probably  would  be  willing  to  make 
the  proposed  arrangement,  as  it  would  save  them  a  contingent 
liability  of  Vi  a  cent  a  mile  and  als<.>  a  large  amount  of  book- 
keeping expenses.  On  the  other  liaiul,  it  would  save  travelers 
V?  a  cent  a  mile  in  case  the  2-ctnt  fare  law  should  finally  be 
held  invalid. 


Freight  Car  Balance  and  Performance. 

.\rthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  oi  the  .American  Railway  Association,  .n  presenting 
.statistical  bulletin  No.  78,  covering  bar  balance  and  performance 
for  April,  1910,  says: 

"There  was  a  slackening  of  trafhc  in  April,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  homeward  movement  of  cars,  the  cars  on  the  home  lines 
increasing  from  54  per  cent,  in  March  to  56  per  cent,  in  April, 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  loaded  mileage,  which 
dropped  from  71..T  per  cent,  to  68.7  per  cent.  There  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  shop  car.s,  which  still  held  down  close  to  the 
minimum.    The  average  for  April  was  5.51  per  cent. 

"The  miles  per  car  per  day  averaged  24.0,  which  included  idle 
far*  equal  to  1. 19  per  cent,  of  the  total  on  Imr.      ("his  compares 
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quilo    fav..,al.ly   will,   March,   vvl.cn   the  5ur,,l„s    w..»  about  one- 

iron  .1.0  to  -().!)    the  decrease  bcii.K  accoui.lcd  for  by  the  Icsi- 

cnc<   CO.!  ,ra.l,c.  .luc  to  ...i,,.  stispcnions  ,„  a  number  o«ut" 

I  Ik-  ton  unlcs  per  car  per  .lay  a,„l  (be  .l.uly  avcraRe  pc    car 

rhc  loss  n,  earn.MKs  was  „,„cb  less  .ban  the  lo,s  in  tunnaKC 
tins  result  also  bcmg  cxplaine.l  by  the  decrease  in  coa  ,3c 
wind,  carr.cs  a  lower  rate  .ban  ,he  average  f„r  all  coZ L|   f ,s  • 
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Idton,  which  cn.anatc.I  from  \cw  York,  was  that  railway 
»:roM  carmnRS  in  1!W!J  exceeded  those  of  1007  by  %r,7(XK,(m 
and  that  railway  net  ca^nll.K^  in  l!«)!»  exceeded  ibou-  of  JM7 
by  $H7."00.000,  Now,  the  fac.  ,s  that  railway  ^ross  earnings 
in  1900  were  $170,.|2,VMn  less  than  they  were  in  1307  and  net 
earnings  in   UW.)  were  $L'lvtW.(i;!(i  less  than  in  1007. 

"After  reading  such  an  entirely  incorrect  statement  as  this 
one  IS  prepared  for  the  exaggeration  in  a  despatch  from  Wash' 
inv.l..n   r.a.;u-.|,n,.   wl,.„   ,|„.  ,,n,p„s.d  inrr^.as.    ■„    fr.-ight   rates  in 


Car    Performance    in    1907.    1908,    1909    and    1910. 


Car   Earnings  and   Loading   in    1907,    1908,    1909   and    1910. 


the  table  shows  car  balance  and  performance  for  the  period 
>\ered  by  the  report  and  the  charts  show  earning  and  perform- 
ice  figures,  in  the  last  three  vears. 


Misstatements  in  Regard  to  Earnings. 
IVcsident  S.  M.  Iciton.  oi  the  Chic.igo  Groat  Western,  gave 
out  a  statement  on  August  lo  regarding  the  erroneous  reports 
that  are  constantly  being  put  into  circulation  regarding  railway 
aRairs  He  referred  particularly  to  statements  given  out  in 
New  \ork  and  Washington,  and  appearing  in  despatches  in 
•Monday  mornings  papers.     "One  of  these  statements."  said  Mr 


ofr.cia    classification   territory  would  amount  to.     Ji   was   stated 

erclm  """Tu"^  TT^"  '"  ^^^'S^t  rates  would  average  16 
per  cent.,  and  that  .f  they  went  into  etTect  thev  would  increase 
railway   earnings    by   SoOO.000,000.     Now.   the    fact  "s   that   the 

mj;?     Smm''-°'  ''"^  '""'"^  '"'^"^'^'^  '^>-  ^^^  Inlemare  Com- 

iractLuv  aTl  r.''-^'""?''  'i  ''  ^"^  ''^^-  -h'-h  handle 
ractically  all  the  business  in  ofticial  territorv.  were  in  1907 
he    most    prosperous    year    in    their    historv.    but    $786^5  54!' 

to  aborsi^UooV^r  ""'•  '.""^^"J"  "^^'^  -'-  -ould  amount 
o  about  §l.u,UOO.OOO,  or  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  asserteH 
lurthermore.  it  is  probably  an  exaggeration  to  sav  tharth. 
."crease  in  rates  will  average  anywhefe  near  16  per  cent 
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C.ir  Surpluses  and    Shortaflet. 

Artliur  Half,  chairinan  of  tin-  coiiunittcc  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  Anurioan  Railway  Association,  in  prcscntinu 
Matisiual  Inillelin  No.  77  kivmik  a  summary  of  car  stiortaKcs 
an. I  surpluses  liy  groups  from  March.  :tl.  l!K)!)  to  \uBU»t  .J 
II'IO.  says: 

••The    total    surplus    ivpurle.l    lor    the    ,lai,-   n|    this    l.ullelin    is 


<ar»  in  Knaip  2  fl-^astcrn;  and  stock  ui  groups  >',  (N'orthwcst- 
ern;,  «  (Mifi.jle  Western)  and  10  d'acilic;,  1  he  heKiiuiiiiK  oi 
the  Rrain  movement  is  largely  responsible  for  the  (|uickcncd  dc- 
maiKl  for  box  car*.  The  decrease  in  surplus  is  not  confined, 
however,  to  the  large  grain  producing  sections,  but  groups  2 
( Eastern)  and  2  (Middle)  show  large  rcducti<;ns  in  this  class, 
indicating  that  the  deiiiand  has  extendnl  to  that  territory.  There 
.ire   some   sciiilcriiiK   sliori;ii.Ts   rrpori.<l   .uul    ■...i...     requests  by 


CaI   SuirLUlU  AMD  SirOtTAOU. 
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see.  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  linei-     Groim  R—Ini,     ii?        '  \'rK'"'a. .and  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;    Group  6— Kentucky    TenSev 
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lOo.oG4,  a  decrease  of  29,030  since  our  last  report  Of  this  de- 
crease 17,827  are  box  cars,  8,126  coal  and  gondola  and  3,4.33 
miscellaneous,  the  decrease  in   the  latter  being  principally   coke 


gram  carrying  roads  for  assistance  from  lines  still  holding  a 
surplus.  As  regards  the  coal  car  situation,  the  reports  denote 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  this  class  of  cars.  ;ituI  with  traffic 
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equal  to  that  of  .August.  lyOy.  the  present  surplus  should  prac- 
tically disappear  by  September  1. 

"The  committee  recommends  to  the  railways  that  they  urge  the 
public  to  make  all  possible  shipments  immediately  while  there 
is  still  a  surplus  of  cars.  If  they  will  begin  their  fall  shipments 
earlier  than  usual  they  will  postpone  to  that  extent  the  car  short- 
age which  now  seems  inevitable.  The  general  adoption  and 
enforcement  of  the  car  demurrage  rules  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  situation,  but  the  committee  would  further  recommend 
that  all  industries  be  requested  to  unload  cars  as  much  as  pos- 
sible within  the  free  time  allowed  by  the  demurrage  rules. 

"The  committee  also  reminds  the  railways  that  the  prompt 
handling  of  traffic  and  of  empty  cars  will  likewise  do  much  to 
postpone  the  shortage." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surpluses  and  shortages  by 
groups  for  the  last  period  covered  by  the  report  and  the  charts 
show  surpluses  and  shortages  in  1907,  1908,  1909  and  1910. 


Corn    Production    in   the   Land  of   Cotton. 

The  last  report  of  the  L'.  S.  Department  oi  Agriculture  shows 
that  in  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee.  Alabama  and  Mississippi  26,277,000  acres  were 
planted  in  corn  this  year,  being  an  increase  of  l,o;>5,000  over 
1909  and  2,776,000  acres  over  1908.  This  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  South  is  constantly  devoting  more  attention  to  raising  its 
own  food  supplies.  The  acreage  in  corn  for  the  three  years  in 
these  states  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

States.  lOO.'i  1909  1910. 

Virginia     1,925,000  2,040.000  2,142,000 

North  Carolina    2,7S7.0(ICI  2.89S.000  3,072.000 

South  Carolina    2.073.000  2.218,000  2,418,000 

Georgia    4,300,000  4,400,000  4,532,000 

Kentucky     3,366,000  3.56S.O00  3,639,000 

Tennessee    3,350.000  3,575,000  3.718,000 

Alabama    3.050,000  3.233,000  3,524,000 

Mississippi    2,650,000  2,810,000  3,232,000 

Total    23,501,000  24,742,000  26,277,000 

The  table  indicates  that  each  state  showed  an  increase  over 
1908  in  1909  and  an  increase  over  1909  in  1910.  The  condition 
of  this  year's  crop  as  reported  by  the  department  shows  the 
states  of  the  South  leading  the  country,  Mississippi  being  first, 
Alabama  second  and  Georgia  third. 

In  a  letter  to  the  directors  of  the  Southern  Railway,  Presi- 
dent I'inley  called  particular  attention  to  these  figures  and  said : 

"The  increase  in  the  acreage  of  corn,  accompanied,  as  it  is, 
by  a  quite  general  adoption  of  improved  cultural  methods,  is 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  southern  agricultural 
progress.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  a  general  movement  through- 
out the  South  in  the  direction  of  diversified  agriculture — a  move- 
ment which  wc  are  endeavoring  to  encourage  and  assist  as  far 
as  we  can  properly  do  so." 

As  the  farmers  of  the  South  increase  their  yield  of  corn,  they 
will  save  enormous  sums  which  they  have  been  spending  in 
the  West  for  food  products,  and  will  consequently  themselves 
realize  more  from  cotton  and  other  market  crops. 


Traffic  Through  the  Soo  Canals. 

There  was  a  total  of  3,242  vessels  passing  through  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  canals  at  Sauk  Ste.  Marie  in  July,  1910. 
These  vessels  carried  a  total  of  9,975,173  tons  of  freight,  of 
which  0,552,210  Ions,  in  1,002  vessels,  passed  through  the  Cana- 
dian canal,  and  4,422,933  tons,  in  2,180  vessels,  passed  through 
the  United  States  canal.  Oi  the  total  tonnage  passing  through 
both  canals.  7,510,236  tons  was  eastbound  and  2,461,937  tons  was 
westbound. 


Calves   It   Cattle. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  gives  a  special  carload  rate  to 
farmers  who  want  to  move.  They  may  use  one  end  of  a  box 
car  for  their  household  goods  and  the  other  for  their  live  stock 
provided  they  do  tud  put  in  mure  than  t,-u  head.  Nut  iniig  ago 
a  farmer  availed  himself  of  this  rate,  lie  lucked  ten  cows  in 
the  car,  but  when  it  was  opened  it  was  discovered  by  the  rail- 
way agent  at  the  point  of  delivery  that  there  were  12  head  of 
cattle  m  the  car,  two  of  them  new-born  calves,  Ivxccss  freight 
rates  were  demanded  ;ind  paid  by  the  farmer,  who  then  regis- 
tered  a   big   kick   with   the   higher    freight  nfhccrs  of   the   road. 

An  agent  of  the  company  has  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Commission  if  the  company  might  refund  the  e.xtra  charge  to 
the  farmer  without  violating  the  anti-rebate  provisions  of  the 
law.  The  commission  probably  will  decide  that  it  can. — Special 
Washington  despatch  to  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


Reparation    Awarded. 

Beekman  Lumber  Co.  f.  Louisiana  Railzvay  &  Navigation  et 
al.     Opinion  by  Chairman  Ktiapp. 

Excessive  charges  resulted  from  misrouting.  (19  I.  C.  C. 
343.) 


Former    Ruling    Adhered    To. 

American  Creosote  IVorks,  Ltd.,  v.  Illinois  Central  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Cockrcll. 

Defendants"  petition  for  rehearing  of  this  case  denied.  ( l?' 
I.  C.  C,  314.) 


Rates  on   Cypress   Lumber  Found   Unreasonable. 

l-recman  Lumber  Co.  v.  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
t'l  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clark. 

Rates  from  Gleason,  Ark.,  to  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illi- 
nois, etc.,  found  unreasonable,  and  rates  for  the  future  pre- 
scribed.    (19  I.  C.  C,  348.) 


Through    Routes   Established. 

Florida  Cotton  Oil  Co.  v.  Central  of  Georgia  et  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Harlan. 

Through  routes  on  cotton  seed  from  points  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  prescribed  and  rates  fixed.  Repara- 
tion on  certain  shipinents  denied.     (19  I.  C.  C,  336.) 


Increased   Rate  Found   Reasonable. 

Ohio  Foundry  Co.  v.  Fittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &•  St. 
Louis  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Cockrell. 

Tariff  in  force  prior  to  January  1,  1909,  provided  rates  of  $1.35- 
and  $1.45  per  100  lbs.  on  "iron  fireplaces  and  grates  for  same." 
Effective  January  1,  1909,  rates  increased  to  $1.40  and  $1.50. 
Held,  that  the  lower  rates  should  apply  on  complainant's  ship- 
ments. 

Rate  of  $1.40  not  found  to  be  unreasonable.     (19  I.  C.  C,  65.) 


Lumber    Rate    Reasonable. 

Alabama  Lumber  &  Export  Co.  v.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  6- 
Washington  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan. 

Defendants'  rate  on  lumber  from  Bellamy,  Ala.,  to  Holly 
Beach,  N.  J.,  not  found  relatively  unreasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances disclosed  by  record. 

Whether  the  Sumter  &  Choctaw  Railway  ought  to  have  been 
included  as  a  proper  or  necessary  party  to  this  record,  or 
whether  it  is  a  common  carrier  or  a  private  carrier,  not  consid- 
eri'<l ;  the  conmiissioii  looks  to  the  Southern  Railway  Company 
to  lix  its  course  with  respect  to  this  carrier  in  conformity  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  law.     (19  1.  C.  C,  295.) 


Reparation    on    Express    Rates    Denied. 

Joseph  Ullman  v.  American  Express  Co.  et  al.  Opinion  by 
Chairman  Knapp. 

Original  complaitit  herein  alleged  unreasonable  rates,  but  did 
riot  ask  for  reparation.  Defendants  contend  that  if  complainant 
desired  an  award  of  reparation  he  should  have  given  notice 
to  that  effect  in  his  original  complaint,  and  having  failed  to  do 
so  should  now  be  estopped  from  claiming  damages  upon  ship- 
ments which  moved  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  complaint. 

With  this  contention  wc  are  inclineil  to  agree.  As  has  been 
heretofore  suggested,  the  conuiiission  is  not  disposed  to  try  com- 
plaints l>y  piecemeal.     If  a  complainant  desires  to  secure  repara- 
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tion  on  tratlic  in  respect  of  wliicli  he  also  seeks  reduction  of  the 
rate  lor  tlic  liilurc,  we  think  lie  may  reasonably  be  re(|uire(l  to 
present  his  whole  case  at  t)nci-.  The  conitniitsion  enforces  in 
Its  investinations  only  the  most  elenuiitary  rules  of  pruceilure, 
rciiuirint;  nureiy  that  the  complaint  shall  set  forth  concisely  an 
.ilicKcil  violation  of  the  act.  It  is  aimed  to  avoid  tccluiical  rules 
which  minht  impede  tlie  way  to  substantial  justice,  and  to  fle- 
U-rmine  each  case  upon  the  merits  alone.  Obviously,  however, 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  good  administration  that  an  entire  case 
j-hould  be  presented  to  the  commission  and  to  the  defendants. 
It  does  not  follow,  because  the  commission  has  found  a  rate 
unreasonable  and  established  a  lower  rate  for  the  future,  that 
the  former  rate  was  unreasonable  at  all  times  in  the  past ;  and 
therefore,  in  such  a  proceeding  as  this,  a  second  and  indcpend- 
uit  iiuestigatioii  would  be  unavoidable.     (19  I.  C.  C,  .'JSt.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  given  permission 
to  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Co  to  run  its  trains 
across  crossings  of  certain  logging  roads  and  cane  spurs  without 
stopping. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  lined  the  Kansas 
city  Southern  $100  for  violating  its  rule  that  no  switches,  tracks 
or  5purs  in  use  in  the  state  shall  be  removed  or  abandoned  with- 
out consent  of  the  commission. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  fined  the  St  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  $100  because  the  conductor  and  train 
I)orter  of  a  passenger  train  refused  to  load  the  baggage  of  two 
commercial  travelers  without  help.  The  travelers  were  forced 
to  pay  some  one  else  to  help  the  conductor  and  porter  load  their 
baggage  into  the  baggage  car. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Ohio  finds  that  the  rate  of  50 
cents  per  ton  for  sand  and  gravel  in  carloads  from  Akron 
to  Canton  is  unreasonable  and  establishes  a  rate  of  30  cents. 
The  rate  of  4-5  cents  per  ton  from  .\kron  to  Cleveland  is  found 
unreasonable  and  a  rate  of  40  cents  is  established.  The  rate  of 
90  cents  per  ton  from  Akron  to  Columbus  is  found  reasonable. 

The  Kentucky  commission  has  held  unreasonable  an  increase 
in  freight  rates  on  grain  and  distilled  and  manufactured  products 
made  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  on  March  25,  and  ordered 
the  rates  which  were  in  effect  previously  to  be  restored.  It  has 
also  ordered  the  company  to  make  reparation  amounting  to 
$4,0t)8  to  21  distilleries  which  were  affected  by  the  advance  in 
rates. 

The  Railroad  Conunission  of  Ohio  on  complaint  asking  that 
the  commission  order  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  to  establish  a 
station  at  Harley,  finds  that  there  was  formerly  a  station  at 
Harlev    and    that    the    business   to   and    from    this    station    did 


not  justiiy  ihc  cost  of  keeping  it  up.  The  commission,  there- 
fore, refuses  to  order  the  establishment  of  a  station,  but  siig- 
Kcsts  that  a  platform  be  built  at  ilarley  and  that  trains  No.  1 
and  10  make  it  (lag  stf>p  and  that  Ilarley  be  made  a  prepaid 
station  for  i..  c.  i..  freight  shipments. 

The  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  of  New  Jersey 
has  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  without  authority,  to 
latify  the  pro))osed  agreement  between  the  Pennsylvania  Kail- 
road  and  the  I'ennsylvania  Tunnel  &  Terminal  Railroad,  pro- 
viding for  the  operation  of  the  lubes  under  the  Hudson  river. 
The  commission  held  that  while  the  law  gave  it  authority  to 
approve  leases,  it  did  not  have  authority  to  approve  operating 
agreements.  Apparently  this  will  simply  mean  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania tunnels  will  be  operated  without  the  formal  approval 
of  the  New  Jersey  commission. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district, 
has  decided  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  reasonable 
for  a  street  railway  company  to  charge  more  for  a  through 
tiip  than  it  charges  for  the  sum  of  two  local  trips.  The  United 
Traction  Co.  operates  the  street  railways  of  Troy  and  of  Albany, 
and  charges  5  cents  for  a  ride  from  any  point  in  Albany  to 
any  other  point  in  .\lbany,  and  5  cents  a  ride  for  any  trip 
wholly  within  Troy.  For  a  through  trip,  however,  from  any 
point  in  Albany  to  any  point  in  Troy,  15  cents  is  charged.  A 
passenger  wishing  to  go  from  .Mbany  to  Troy  can  pay  5  cents 
and  ride  to  the  boundary  between  Albany  and  Troy ;  get  out 
and  take  the  next  following  car  and  pay  5  cents,  going  to  any 
point  in  Troy,  thus  the  sum  of  the  two  local  trips  is  10  cents, 
while  if  the  passenger  had  made  one  through  trip,  he  would 
have  been  charged  15  cents.  This  is  not  unreasonable,  the  com- 
mission holds,  as  long  as  the  railway  company  treats  all  alike 
and  does  not  help  any  one  to  evade  the  rule. 


Proposed    Changes    in    Railway    Laws    in    Indiana. 

The  Indiana  railway  commission  in  its  annual  report  recom- 
mends the  following  changes  in  the  state  laws  affecting  railways : 

That  the  commission  be  empowered  to  intervene  in  proceed- 
ings for  the  location,  change  or  extension  of  a  public  highw-ay 
over  the  right-of-way  of  a  railway  outside  the  corporate  limits 
of  cities  and  towns,  when,  in  its  judgment,  the  proposed  location 
or  change  would  not  be  advisable  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
safety. 

That  a  uniform  method  be  prescribed  for  presenting  shippers' 
or  consignees'  claims  against  railways  and  fixing  the  kind  of 
proof  of  claims  which  must  be  submitted.  It  is  proposed  also 
ihat  a  penalty  be  provided  to  compel  carriers  to  make  prompt 
settlements  of  claims. 

That  the  commission  be  given  authority  to  permit  refunds 
or  reparation  where  an  authorized  representative  of  a  carrier 
has  quoted  to  a  shipper  a  rate  lower  than  the  lawful  rate,  where- 
by the  shipper  has  suffered  loss. 

That   the   safety   appliances    law    be   amended   to   provide    for 


REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES  OF   EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

TOR    THE    MONTH    OF    MARCH,    1910. 

(Reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 


-Express  Companies.- 


Nanic  of  companv.         .\dams. 
'I:leaKe    of    all    lines 

covered:  Rail  lines       31.223 
Other  lines 3.241 

1  >perating  revenues'. 

Express     $2,796,270 

Mis.    transportation       

Nontransportation  16.000 

T't  receipts,  opcratn.    2.S12.270 
Express    priv. — Dr...    1,451.450 

Total    $1,360,820 

aerating  expenses: 

\t.v.-itcnance    $31,471 

r-.ii!K-    6,970 

Ir  i:  "portation    ....       936.101 
'.riural    78.331 

Total    $1.072.9SS 

".    t  oprtg  rev.  or  def    $287,898 
xes     13.164 

Operatg  inc.  or  loss    $174,734 


.\merican.  Canadian.  Northern.    Globe. 
3,198  1,90C 


Great 
Northern.  National. 


North- 
ern. 


46.420 
1.2TS 


7.362 
2.792 


7.325 
211 


1,094 

148 


22,614 
60S 


Southern. 
31.326 


United  Wells, 

States.      Fargo  &  Co.  Western. 


31,850 
611 


$3,063,766  $189,511   $31,154   $40,845  $205,180   $95,769  $276,575  $722,987  $1,367,330   $1,667,454 


326  S.393  10.209 
96,095  279.967  733.196 
35,818   184.934   34S.317 


17.6((T 

1,384.938 

676,184 


21.36S 

1.688,822 

794,295 


48,622 
4,994 


$2,220,087 

149 

40.213 

2,260,449 

1,055,148 


557,046 

297 

783 

5S.127 

21,667 


$1,737,514   $93,382   $19,847   S20.914  $128,434   $60,278  $145,083  $884,679   $708,803    $894,527  $1,205,306   $86,460 


$122. S30    $3,550 


68.790 
6.089 


210 
9.693 
1,221 


$1,012 

564 

13,421 

2.67S 


$1,142 

769 

49.134 

4.082 


$568  $10,005 

2.026  6.418 

69.044  218.527 

4.110  23,076 


$16,593 

7,149 

395,670 

50.350 


$41,265 
13.223 

689,568 
41.618 


$46,452  $607 

1.>.2S9  1.60O 

759,653  19.488 

67,473  2,279 


$1,473,928   $79,181   $11,899   $17,672   $65,127   $46,419   $75,756  $258,027 


$469,762    $785,674   $888,867   S23.974 


$268,685   $14,801 
19.960     1.150 


$8,448 
180 


$3,843 
500 


$68,306 
2.432 


$248,625   $18,061    $8,318    $2,843   $65,87; 


$69,277  $126,652 
3.500     4.948 


$65,777  $121,704   $228,957 


$239,041 
10,084 


$108,854 
20.870 


$316,439   $12,486 
20.632      433 


$87,984   $295,807   512,053 
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adequate  punishment  for  wrongful  interference  with  the  opera- 
tion of  appliances  used  to  protect  highway  crossings. 

That  a  statute  be  passed  to  punish  all  persons  trespassing  on 
railway  tracks. 

That  the  safety  appliances  law  be  further  amended  to  require 
adequate  and  properly  working  hand-brakes  on  all  cars,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  including  interurban  cars,  and  to  give 
the  commission  authority  to  require  the  removal  of  lateral  and 
■overhead  obstructions  near  railway  tracks  in  cities  and  towns. 

That  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  be  required,  it  being 
■provided  that  steam  and  electric  roads  shall  separate  a  specified 
number  of  grades  each  year  for  each  100  miles  of  road  or  frac- 
tion thereof,  the  e.xpense  of  separation  to  be  divided  between 
the  railways  and  the  counties  and  cities  or  towns  wherein  the 
crossings  are  situated,  on  some  basis  to  be  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

That  town  and  city  codes  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  an 
appeal  to  the  commission  in  respect  to  the  regulations  of  town 
boards  and  cit>-  councils  regarding  the  speed  of  trains  within 
town  or  city  limits. 

That  the  two  years"  limitation  on  the  life  of  orders  of  the 
commission  be  cut  out  of  the  law  and  a  provision  adopted  that 
they  shall  remain  in  effect  for  such  time  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
commission  itself  or  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 


Hatltt^ai^  (l^((iccv^. 


ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 


Pennsylvania:      Long   and   Short   Haul   Clause   Upheld. 

Coplay  Cemciii  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Lehigh  Valley. 

Complainant  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  Portland  cement  at 
Coplay,  Pa.,  and  uses  annually  about  40  or  50  thousand  tons 
of  coal.  The  coal  is  shipped  from  the  Lehigh  coal  region  over 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  about  22  miles,  the  freight  rate 
being  iJO  cents  per  ton.  The  defendant  carries  exactly  the  same 
grade  of  coal  from  the  same  coal  fields  in  the  same  direction 
to  more  distant  points  at  Hokendaqua,  AUentovvii  and  South 
Bethlehem,  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  six  miles  and  11  miles  fur- 
ther from  the  mines,  for  55,  58  and  60  cents  per  ton.  The  com- 
plainant said  that  these  charges  violate  the  act  of  1907,  which 
prescribes  that  "persons  and  property  transported  over  any  rail- 
way shall  be  delivered  at  any  station  at  charges  not  exceeding 
the  charge  for  transportation  of  persons  and  property  of  the 
same  class  in  the  same  direction  to  any  more  distant  station." 
The  defendant  claims  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  act  of  1907. 
because  its  charter  definitely  states  what  charges  it  may  make ; 
moreover,  it  claims  that  even  if  it  is  subject  to  the  act  of  1907, 
the  prohibition  in  question  cannot  be  enforced  because  the  serv- 
ice to  the  more  distant  points  is  under  substantially  dissimilar 
circumstances,  since  there  is  competition  at  these  points.  It 
also  claims  that  the  coal  at  the  more  distant  points  is  used  for 
a  different  purpose,  and  that  the  tariffs  specifically  provide  for 
coal  used  only  for  these  purposes.  The  commission  finds  that 
the  railway  company  is  amenable  to  the  act  of  1907  because  its 
charter,  rights  and  privileges  are  subject  to  amendment.  The 
commission  takes  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  to  mean  ex- 
actly what  it  says,  and  since  the  defendant  admits  that  it  does 
charge  more  for  a  short  haul  of  exactly  the  same  kind  of  coal 
from  the  same  mines  than  fur  a  longer  haul  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, it  is  violating  this  act.  The  effort  to  make  a  distinction 
as  to  the  class  of  freight  taken  to  the  furnaces  and  to  the 
cement  works  on  the  ground  of  a  difference  in  material  manu- 
factured by  its  use  does  not  impress  the  commission.  .'\s  well 
might  it  be  said  that  the  same  grade  of  coal  becomes  a  different 
class  when  used  in  a  stove  from  what  it  is  when  used  in  a  grate, 
or  when  used  in  a  store  from  what  it  is  when  used  in  a  dwelling. 
The  commission  (not  having  the  power  to  order]  recommends 
that  the  Lehigh  Valley  amend  its  tariffs  to  make  them  conform 
tP  the  provisions  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 


COURT    NEWS. 


The  K"vcrnmcnt  has  appealed  to  the  snpremc  court  in  its  case 
ngainst  the  Baltimore  I't  Ohio  for  maintaining  an  unreasonable 
obstruction  in  the  (iliio  river  at  F'arkcrsburg,  W.  Va.  In  the 
northern  district  of  West  Virginia.  Ju<lgc  Hayton  ordered  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  suit  of  the  government  was  to  en- 
force an  order  inr  removing  u  bridge  pier  from  the  channel  of 
llic  river. 


Executive,    Financial    and    Legal    Officers. 

S.  W.  Brown  has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the  Bartlett-Flor- 
ence,  with  office  at  Georgetown,  Tex. 

Fairfax  Harrison,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Railway  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  &  Louisville. 

H.  D.  Minor  iias  been  appointed  assistant  general  soli.:itor  of 
the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  with  office  at  Memphis.  Tenn., 
succeeding  C.  L.  Silvey,  resigned  some  months  ago  to  become 
general  attorney  ot  the  Illinois  Central. 

Operating   Officers. 

George  L.  Bonney  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  dining 
and  sleeping  cars  of  the  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  succeeding  C.  L.  Pratt,  resigned. 

J.  B.  Farrell  has  been  appointed  a  trainmaster  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  suc- 
ceeding D.  Sullivan,  acting  trainmaster,  who  has  been  assigned  to 
special  duties  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  line,  and 
whose  headquarters  will  be  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

W.  A.  Beerbower,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Denver, 
Northwestern  S:  Pacific  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent,  in  charge  of  operating,  engineering  and 
maintenance  departments,  succeeding  to  the  duties  of  W.  .\. 
Deuel,  general  manager,  who  has  been  given  an  extended  leave 
of  absence.  The  ofiices  of  G.  R.  Simmons,  assistant  general 
manager  and  purchasing  agent,  and  H.  A.  Sumner,  chief  engi- 
neer, whose  resignations  have  already  been  announced,  are  abol- 
ished, and  all  business  formerly  handled  by  the  general  man- 
ager, assistant  general  manager  and  purchasing  agent  and  chief 
engineer  should  be  addressed  to  the  general  superintendent. 

Traffic   Officers. 

C.  R.  Miller  has  been  appointed  general  baggage  agent  of  the 
^Vestern  Pacific,  with  office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  J.  Wells,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
at  Brandon,  Man.,  has  been  appointed  a  district  passenger  agent, 
with  office  at  Nelson,  B.  C. 

W.  C.  Dibblec  has  been  appointed  acting  division  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Pacific,  with  office  at  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  in  place  of  J.  C.  Havely,  absent  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

H.  F.  Ledlie,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  .Mich- 
igan Southern,  with  office  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  resigned  to 
become  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  American 
Warehouse  Company  at  Wichita,  Kan. 

L.  F.  Mcl'"arlan<l,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Wabash  at  Kan- 
sas City.  .\lo..  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  succeed- 
ing Frank  L.  Matthews,  resigned  to  engage  in  private  business. 

F.  H.  Thompson,  industrial  agent  of  the  Michigan  Central 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  with  office 
at  Detroit,  succeeding  !■".  V.  Davis,  commercial  agent,  resignetl. 
W.  S.  Crowl  succeeds  .Mr.  Thompson  as  industrial  agent. 

C.  O.  Williams,  city  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  traveling 
passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  succeeding  11.  1' 
Dullon,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  the  Kansas  I'ity.  Mexico 
&  Orient 

John  F'".  Ryan,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  .New  Orleans. 
Mobile  &  Chicago,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  having  resigiieil  to  go 
to  another  company,  W.  H.  .Xskew,  traveling  freight  and  p.ns- 
seiiger  .igent  at  laurel,  Miss.,  is  temporarily  assigned  to 
Memphis. 

William  Weston,  general  agent  of  the  Denver,  Northwestern 
&  Pacific,  having  resigned,  the  industrial  land  and  mineral  dr 
parlmeni    li.is    been    discontinueil.   and    all    matters   pertaining  to 
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(liiv  i|('|i.irliii('iil    will   III    Itillii'c   lie  li;itiillril  l)>    \\      I'.  .Iniic!!,  K<^n- 
<m;iI  ir.itVu-  manager,  lU-nvcf,  l  oId 

Ml'rcd  Hunt  Ui.siiiK.  wliusi-  a|i|i(iiniiiiciil  as  aiiistaiii  K''*>i'r-il 
freight  aKcnt  of  the  SoutliiTii  f'acilic,  with  <>(Vuo  at  Sail  I'raii- 
cisco,  Cal„  lias  bcrii  antioiiiiccd  in  thcuc  cnliitnnH,  was  horn 
January  !!•.  IM7I.  in  San  l-'ranciscn.  lie  rcci-ivcil  a  hiKli  school 
rdiioalidii  and  hcKan  railway  work  in  N'ovcinht-r,  ISKl,  witli  the 
SoutliiTii  racil'ic  as  .'i  messenger  hoy.  lir  remained  in  the  local 
freiKht  olVice  at  l.os  AiiKtlcs,  Cal..  until  ( ktoher,  18)>8.  when 
lu-  liecaiiu-  a  clerk  in  the  Kenoral  ireiKlit  olVicc.  Six  years  later 
he  was  apjiointcd  district  frciuhl  and  passcnKcr  aRent  at  Reno, 
Nov,  and  in  Octolier.  I!l<>">,  he  went  hack  to  the  general  freight 
olVicc  in  San  hrancisco  as  chief  clerk,  from  wliich  |iositir)n  he 
has  now  heen  promoted. 

.Mhioii  M.  l''enlon,  whose  appointmeni  as  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  I'hicago,  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  S:  Omaha 
at  Miinieapolis.  Miini  ,  has  licen  announced  in  these  coUnnns, 
was  horn  Jaiuiary  'J7,  18G!>,  as  Cresco,  Iowa.  He  received  a 
common  school  education  and  began  railway  work  in  188ii  with 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  as  a  telegraph 
operator.  He  continued  as  operator  ami  agent  at  various  places 
until  1898,  when  he  was  appointed  a  traveling  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent,  with  headt|uarters  at  St.  Paul.  Two  years  later 
he  was  transferred  to  Grand  Ivirks,  N.  O.  and  in  1001  he  became 
general  agent  at  Winnipeg.  Man.,  where  be  remained  until  l!)(Ki. 
He  was  then  for  four  years  general  agent  at  Helena,  Mont., 
and  from  1!)07  until  bis  recent  appointment  he  was  division 
freight  and  passenger  agent  at  Duluth.  Minn. 

Engineering    and    Rolling    Stock    Officers. 

Alexander  1>.  Todd  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Tonopah  &  Tidewater  Co.,  which  operates  the  Tonopah  & 
Tidewater  Railroad  and  the  Bullfrog  Goldfield  Railroad,  with 
office  at  Stagg,  Cal 

C.  E.  (jossctt.  master  mechanic  of  the  Iowa  Central  at  Mar- 
shalltown,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  suc- 
ceeding J.  Hill,  resigned.    William  Hill  succeeds  Mr.  Gossett. 

W.  .\.  Bccrbower,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Denver. 
Ncrthwesti-rn  &  Pacific  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent,  in  charge  of  the  operating,  engineering 
and  maintenance  departments.  (See  an  item  under  Operating 
Officers.) 

C.  E.  Brinser,  supervisor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has 
been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia 
&  Norfolk,  with  office  at  Cape  Charles  Va.,  and  J.  H.  Martin 
has  been  appointed  foreman  of  signals,  with  office  at  Poco- 
moke,  Md. 

.-\.  J.  Fries,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Boston  &  Albany, 
at  Springtield,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  division  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Western  division  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River,  with  office  at  Depew,  N.  \.,  succeeding  C. 
H.   Hogan,  promoted. 


OBITUARY. 


."Sidney  P..  Joins,  for  '\0  years  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis  &  Louisville  at  Chicago,  died  of  heart  disease 
in  Chicago  on  August  9.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  in  the  .service  of 
the  Monon  since  it  was  built. 

C.  L.  Bretz,  general  manager  of  the  Cumberland  &  Penn- 
sylvania, died  July  31  at  Cumberland.  Md.  Mr.  Bretz  was  born 
March  28,  1817.  and  began  railway  work  in  1868  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  was  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Cumberland  &  Pcnnsvlvania  on  Tune  1. 
1W4. 

T.  A.  Switz,  formerly  assistant  to  general  manager  and  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
died  August  1-^,  at  his  home  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Mr.  Switz 
was  born  November  l.i,  1857,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  began  rail- 
way work  in  l.'>7."i  as  telegraph  operator  on  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul. 


Paul  S  I'miderKant  of  St  Paul,  .\iinn  ,  engineer  in  charge  of 
II  vision  of  line  for  the  tirrat  .Northern,  dic<l  at  Great  halls, 
.Mont.,  on  AugUHt  l»,  at  the  age  of  .'I-'  years.  Mr.  Prendergant 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  ami  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  (ircat  Northern  almost  continuously  since 
June,  llMtl,  coinicutively  as  levehr,  transilnian,  assistant  engi- 
neer of  mainleiianrc  of  way  and  construction,  locating  engineer, 
and  then  as  engineer  in  charge  of  the  important  revision  work 
between  .'\rmiiigtoii,  Mont.,  and  Great  I'"alls. 

James  E.  Hurley,  general  manager  of  the  Eastern  Lines  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  I'"e,  vice-president  of  the  St. 
Joseph    Terniiti.Tl    Railroad    and    receiver   of    the   -Toluca,    Mar- 

(|uett<;  &  Northern,  at 
Topeka,  Kan.,  died  re- 
cently of  heart  disease 
at  Carlsbad,  Austria. 
.\Ir.  Hurley  was  born 
June  1,  18()0,  at  Wapel- 
lo, Iowa,  and  went  to 
tile  Wapello  high  school 
.111(1  later  to  the  -Normal 
.School  at  Bloomfield, 
Jowa,  for  three  years. 
He  began  railway  work 
in  1880,  and.  his  whole 
career  has  been  on  the 
.Atchison  system,  where 
be  began  as  brakeman. 
and  was  baggageman, 
telegraph  operator  and 
station  clerk  at  various 
stations  in  Kansas;  re- 
lief agent,  and  then 
chief  clerk  and  cashier 
at  Hutchinson.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1883,  he  was  made 
agent  at  Florence,  and 
in  1887  became  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superintendent  at 
Topeka.  He  was  next  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Eastern 
division,  remaining  in  that  position  until  September,  1891,  when 
he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  di- 
vision. The  following  month  he  was  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  division.  From  June  to  October,  1894, 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico  division,  and  was 
then  made  superintendent  of  the  consolidated  New  Mexico  and 
Rio  Grande  divisions.  From  January  to  October,  1901,  he  was 
acting  general  superintendent  of  lines  west  of  .Mbuquerque,  and 
was  then  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Western  Grand 
division,  with  office  at  La  Junta,  Colo.  In  July,  1902,  he  was 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Grand  division, 
and  in  May,  liKi-\  was  made  general  manager  of  the  same  ter- 
ritory. 

Albert  Spies,  who  for  many  years  was  the  editor  of  Cassier's 
Magazine  and  recently  proprietor  and  editor  of  Foundry  News. 
died  of  apoplexy  on  .\ugust  16  at  his  home  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  Mr.  Spies  was  born  in  New  York  City  July  20, 
18G2,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Stexens  Institute.  He  was  in  engi- 
neering practice  until  189:',  when  he  became  editor  of  Cassier's 
Magasitie.  He  was  vice-president,  treasurer  and  mana.ging  di- 
rector of  Cassier's  Magazine  Company  and  vice-president  of 
the  Electrical  -Age  Company  until  1906,  and  then  editor  of  the 
Electrical  Record.  Mr.  Spies  was  a  member  of  the  .American 
Institute  of  .Mining  Engineers.  .American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  associate  member  of  the  -American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  and  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  club. 


■James  E.  Hurley. 


New    Manager   for   Chilean    State    Railways. 

I'ranz  Doner,  a  German,  has  succeeded  Huet,  an  Englishman, 
as  general  manager  of  the  Chilean  State  Railways.  This  officer's 
power  is  only  advisory,  as  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  purchas- 
ing commission.  The  latter  is  composed  of  the  director  de  la 
seccion  de  materiales  (at  present  James  McCurly.  a  Scotch- 
man), the  head  of  the  particular  department  need-ng  repairs  or 
supplies,  and  the  official  in  charge  of  expenditures  for  railways 
It  is  almost  impossible,  however,  for  any  firm  not  having  a 
rtpresentative  on  the  ground  to  get  an  order. 
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New    Incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — A  contract  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
the  Eyre- Shoemaker  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  build  a  10-mile 
line  into  the  coal  fields  of  Somerset  county,  Pa.,  from  Somerset 
north  to  Acosta. 

A  contract  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  McLean  Con- 
tracting Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  retaining  walls  and  bridge 
abutments  for  the  overhead  crossings  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
tracks  at  Hamburg  street,  Baltimore.  The  contract  calls  for 
about  5,000  yds.  of  concrete  work.  The  contract  for  the  steel 
superstructure  will  be  let  soon.  This  work  is  bemg  carried  out 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  under  the  ordinance  passed  last  year 
which  provides  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  near  the 
Camden  station. 

According  to  press  reports  a  contract  has  been  given  for 
piercing  a  4,500-fl.  tunnel  and  building  three  miles  of  lailway. 
The  improvements  will  cost  about  $2,000,000  and  are  being  car- 
ried out  to  eliminate  an  old  tunnel  at  Tunnelton,  \V.  Va. 

Batesville  Southwestern. — Incorporated  in  Mississippi,  with 
$100,000  capital,  to  build  from  Batesville,  Miss.,  on  the  llhnois 
Central,  south  to  Charleston,  in  Tallahatchie  county,  28  miles. 
The  line  will  traverse  a  rich  agricultural  and  timber  section. 
The  promoters  are  identified  with  the  Illinois  Central.  K.  J. 
Darnell,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  also  interested. 

Boston  &  Albany. — Work  is  shortly  to  be  begun  on  the  new 
tunnel  between  State  Line,  Mass.,  and  Canaan,  N.  Y.  This 
tunnel  will  be  1,200  ft.  long  and  will  be  virtually  a  duplicate  of 
the  present  two-track  tunnel,  thus  making  possible  the  four- 
tracking  of  the  road  at  this  point.     (June  17,  p.  1567.) 

Brownwood  North  &  South. — According  to  press  reports,  the 
Texas  Grading  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Te.x.,  will  complete  grading 
work  on  this  line  from  Brownwood,  Tex.,  north  to  May,  during 
August,  and  track  laving  is  to  be  started  by  September  1.  (July 
29,  p.  205.) 

Canadian  Northern. — According  to  press  reports,  applica- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Dominion  government  for  a  charter 
to  build   from  Edmonton,  Alb.,  west  to  Stewart,   B.  C. 

Engineers  are  now  at  work,  it  is  said,  seeking  a  practicable 
pass  for  the  Portland  Canal  short  line,  to  be  built  under  the 
name  of  the  Pacilic  &  Alaska  eastward  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  Salmon  river  towards  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
province  to  a  connection  with  the  main  line  at  a  point  west  of 
Yellow  Head  Pass. 

The  Carlton  subdivision,  extending  from  Dalmeny,  Sask., 
north  to  Laird,  28  miles,  of  this  road  has  been  opened  for  busi- 
ness. 

Canadian  Pacific.  —According  to  press  reports,  this  company 
has  concluded  negotiations  for  buying  nearly  a  mile  of  river 
front  property  at  Kamloops,  B.  C,  on  the  North  Thompson 
river.  This  is  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  yards  and  increased 
terminal  facilities.  The  total  cost  of  the  improvements  will  be 
.-.bout  $200,000. 

Clarion  &  East  Brady  (Electric). — It  is  announced  that  a 
contract  will  be  let  by  September  1  for  building  this  line  from 
Clarion,  Pa.,  southwest  to  East  Brady,  31  miles.  The  road  will 
connect  with  the  Franklin  &  Clearfield  at  Reidsburg.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  line  is  to  be  completed  by  July  1,  1911. 

Connecticut  River  Railroad. — Application  has  been  ina<le  to 
the  Massachusetts  Hoard  of  Railroad  Commissioners  to  build 
an  extension  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  (  hicopef,  .Mass., 
from  a  point  on  the  company's  right-of-way,  about  one-third  of 
a  mile  cast  of  the  Chicopee  Center  station,  uii  its  Chicopee  Falls 
branch,  northeasterly  and  easterly  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a 
point  near  (iratton  street.  Tlic  work  will  involve  the  excavation 
•  -f  3-1,000  cu.  yds.,  the  construction  of  800  cu.  yds.  of  masonry 
.iiiil  putting  up  a  bridge  over  the  Chicopee  river. 

Des  Chutes  Railway. — An  officer  is  r|uotcd  as  saying  that  an 
extension  is  to  he  built  from  Redmond,  Ore.,  southward  to 
(•■iiiiiect  with  the  N'alroii-Kl.imatli  I'alls  line  now  being  Ituilt 
under  the  name  of  the  ( )rfKon  F'^istcrn.     (Jan    2H.  p   'J0!>  ) 

Eastern  Illinoi.s   (Electric  ).    -This  coinpany  is  said  to  have 


gi\en  a  mortgage  to  secure  an  issue  of  $5,000,000  bonds,  of 
which  $400,000  are  to  be  used  for  securing  property  and  build- 
ing and  equipping  the  line.  The  company  was  organized  in 
Illinois  early  this  year  and  plans  to  build  a  line  from  West 
Hammond,  111.,  west  via  Harvey  and  Riverdale  to  the  Chicago 
city  limits.  T.  E.  Mitten,  of  the  Chicago  City  Railways,  is  presi- 
dent.    (March  18,  p.  750.) 

Erie. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  to  be  continued  until 
stopped  by  extremely  cold  weather  by  the  company's  men  mak- 
ing improvements  through  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  rearranging  the 
main  tracks,  providing  switching  leads  for  industrial  tracks,  and 
enlarging  the  freight  house  yards.  Work  is  also  being  carried 
out  at  Kent,  Ohio,  rearranging  and  enlarging  the  division  yards. 

Fairchild  &  Northeastern. — This  company  has  amended  its. 
charter,  permitting  it  to  build  an  extension  from  Fairchild,  Wis., 
west  to  a  point  on  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  near 
Caryville.  in  Dunn  county,  about  40  miles.  The  line  is  now  in 
operation  from  Fairchild,  northeast  to  Owen,  38  miles.  (June 
17,  p.  1568.) 

Great  Northeb.n. — An  officer  writes  that  plans  are  being  made 
for  a  change  of  line  on  the  main  line  west  of  Wellington,  Wash., 
which  involves  the  construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete  snow 
shed. 

Greenville  &  Kxoxville. — This  road  has  been  extended  from 
Cleveland,  S.  C,  north  to  Riverview.     (March  19,  1907,  p.  654.) 

Hui'So.v  &  Manhatt.\x. — An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
work  is  being  pushed  on  the  Sixth  avenue  extension  and  that 
the  Thirty-third  street  terminal  station  is  expected  to  be  finished 
and  opened  for  operation  about  November  1.  The  Twenty- 
eighth  street  station  will  be  finished  about  the  same  time.  The 
extension  to  Forty-second  street  and  connection  with  the  train 
levels  of  the  new  Grand  Central  station  it  is  expected  will  be- 
completed  within  the  three-year  limit.     (April  22,  p.  1065.) 

Hudson  Bay  Railway. — The  government  has  not  yet  decided 
what  action  it  will  take  in  connection  with  carrying  out  the 
work  of  building  this  line  from  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  line  at  The  Pass,  Keewatin,  north  to  Hud- 
son bay.  It  is  understood  that  the  Canadian  Northern  is  will- 
ing to  build  the  line,  but  it  is  thonght  that  the  government  will 
carry  out  the  construction  work  and  lease  the  line  to  the  Cana- 
dian Northern      (July  8,  p.  107.) 

Johnstown  &  Altoona  (Electric). — An  officer  writes  that 
bids  have  been  received  and  are  under  advisement  for  building 
the  line  from  South  Fork,  Pa.,  northeast  to  .Mtoona,  30  miles. 
(July  29.  p.  205.) 

L.\KE  Ge.neva  &  L.\KE  Delavan. — Incorporated  in  Wisconsin, 
with  $25,000  capital  and  otfice  at  Walworth,  Wis.  The  incor- 
poiators  include:  H.  T.  Windsor,  L.  C.  Church,  L.  K.  Robar 
and  PI.  H.  Lawrence. 

Lehigh  Valley. — The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  under  date  of  August  10,  shows  that  the 
company  carried  out  a  number  of  improvements  and  betterments 
during  the  year.  The  construction  of  a  single-track  branch  from 
Lumber  Yard,  Pa.,  to  a  connection  with  the  main  line  at  Hays 
Creek,  12  miles,  with  the  neccss;iry  classification  yard,  engine 
house,  shop  for  car  repairs  and  fuel  and  water  facilities,  to  cost 
about  $1,500,000,  has  been  authorized.  The  new  line  will  pro- 
vide a  shorter  route  for  westbound  tratlic  from  the  Mahanoy 
and  Hazleton  regions  and  the  classification  of  coal  shipments 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  thus  avoiding  the  congestion  at 
Packcrton  and  the  reverse  movement  at  Penn  Haven  Junction. 
I-inal  surveys  are  now  being  made  preliminary  to  the  active 
construction  of  the  branch.  Surveys  are  also  being  made  for 
double-tracking  the  line  between  l.aurel  Junction  and  Silver 
ISrook  Junction,  six  miles.  The  work  of  extending  third  and 
fourth  tracks  through  congested  territory  has  been  actively  con- 
tinued. Extensions  from  Rediiigton  to  Richards  Farm,  1.91 
miles,  anil  irom  Gap  Junction  to  a  point  west  of  l'"ullerton, 
including  a  change  of  alinement.  I. .'IS  miles,  have  been  finished. 
A  further  extension  from  Fullerton  to  Ceinenton.  4.29  miles,  is 
in  course  of  lonstnution.  In  extending  the  four  track  system 
through  S'Uiih  Hetlileheni  improvement  in  the  alinement  is  being 
made  by  eliminaling  a  sharp  reverse  curve  in  the  main  line.  .'\n 
extension  was  also  made  to  the  fourth  track  from  Park  avenue. 
South   Plainhelcl,  .\.  J.,  to  Potters,  two  miles,  and  in  connection. 
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will)  this  work  1. '_'.'>  iiiili-s  of  the  line  cast  uf  t'ottcts  \s.is  ratacl 
.1  iiKixiniiiiii  of  S  ft,.  ciTfCtiiiK  a  coiisidcrahlc  rc<hu-tii>ii  in  the 
Ktadf.  A  rccfiviiiK  Irai-k,  'J.  I  miles  Idhk,  was  cniistriii-lcil  at 
ihc  west  I'lul  ni  I'lTlh  Amlioy  yar<l  ami  four  aiUlilional  tracks 
were  laid.  Revisions  of  line  were  made.  eliminatiiiK  sliarp  re- 
verse curves,  at  Aleslioiipen.  I'a.,  anil  Kiltretlue  Additional 
tracks  were  constructed  at  the  TilTt  I'arni,  N.  Y.,  terminal,  and 
work  has  been  liiiislied  on  the  new  IukI)  Kraile  line  at  tireen- 
\ille.  N.  J.  UuriiiK  the  year  six  new  steel  liridKCS  were  built, 
.'.-^  steel  bridges  and  10  concrete  steel  bridges  were  put  in  to 
replace  light  iron  or  wotxlen  structures,  and  II  small  bridges 
were  rei'laccd  ii\  pipe  cuKerts.  liight  bridges  were  abandoned 
,ind  the  openings  lilleil,  and  three  wooden  overhead  highway 
bridges  were  replaced  by  steel  l>ridgcs  and  one  removed.  i)n 
the  .\uburn  and  Ithaca  br.inch  the  bridges  have  been  removed 
.iiui  strengthened  to  carry  heavier  rolling  stock.  See  report  else- 
where in  this  issue, 

Louisville  &  N'.vsmvii.le. — According  to  press  reports,  this 
iHMTipany  is  planning  to  carry  out  double-track  work  between 
Birmingham,  .Ma.,  and  Decatur. 

Mkxic.\\  Ro.M'S. — Grading  work  will  probably  be  started  on 
the  line  between  Monclova,  Coahuila  and  Chihuahua,  410  miles, 
some  time  this  fall.  The  state  of  Chihuahua  is  said  to  have 
granted  a  subsidy  of  $100,000  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  and  also 
a  liberal  subsidy  aggregating  nearly  $2,000,000  on  that  portion 
of  the  road  between  Monclova  and  the  C'hihuahua  state  line. 
It  is  also  reported  that  assurances  have  been  given  by  the  gen- 
eral government  that  it  will  also  contribute  liberal  aiti  in  the 
way  of  bonds.     (March  4,  p.  461.) 

Milwaukee  &  Fox  River  V.\llev  (Electric).— The  Wiscon- 
sin State  Railway  Commission  has  granted  this  company  a 
certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  for  the  proposed  line 
from  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  to  Fond  du  Lac,  passing  through  Hamil- 
ton, Cedarburg,  Newberg,  Plymouth.  Chilton.  Stockbridgc, 
Appleton,  Kaukauna  and  Menasha. 

Missouri  F.\cific. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Hodges- 
Downey  Construction  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern,  for  the  fdling  of  about  20  trestles,  in- 
volving the  handling  of  about  4G0.000  yds.  on  the  line  between 
McGehee.  Ark.,  and  Helena. 

Nation.\l  Railways  of  Mexico. — An  officer  writes  that  con- 
tracts have  been  given  to  Bell,  Semmes  &  Blackford,  Morelia, 
Michoacan.  Mexico,  for  realinement  work,  reducing  the  grades 
and  changing  the  narrow  gage  line  to  standard  between  Acam- 
haro  and  .-Vndocutin ;  also  between  Morelia  and  Lagunillas.  There 
will  be  some  short  girders  and  many  masonry  culverts.  (July 
29,  p.  209.) 

Oreoo.n  Railways  (Electric). ^.According  to  press  reports, 
financial  arrangements  have  been  mack  and  rights-of-way  are 
to  be  secured  at  once  for  an  electric  line  from  Oregon  City, 
Ore.,  south  through  the  Molalla  valley.  G.  C.  Fields,  Oregon 
City,  is  said  to  be  the  principal  promoter. 

Pacific  &  Alaska. — See  Canadian  Xorthern. 

Pecos  Valley  Southern. — According  to  press  reports,  track 
laying  has  been  finished  from  Pecos,  Tex.,  south  to  Saragosa, 
•W  miles,  and  this  section  is  now  open  for  freight  and  passenger 
business.  The  line  is  eventually  to  be  extended  further  south 
via  Balmorhea  to  San  Salmon.  L.  W.  Anderson,  chief  engineer, 
Pecos.     (July  8,  p.  104.) 

Peoples  Railway. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company  is 
building  from  Xew  Hamburg,  Ont..  east  to  Guelph.  29  miles, 
.md  contracts  arc  let  as  follows :  F.  W.  Maxwell,  Port  Hope, 
for  work  on  three  miles  of  the  main  line  from  Berlin,  Ont.. 
east  to  Bloomingdale.  the  work  to  be  finished  by  December  1 ; 
R.  B.  Campbell,  Latch  ford,  for  the  section  from  Berlin,  west- 
erly to  New  Hamburg,  14  miles:  this  work  is  to  be  finished  by 
Oecembcr  30.  The  .Acme  Construction  Co.  has  been  at  work 
tor  the  past  month  carrying  out  the  grading  work  from  Bloom- 
ingdale cast  to  Guelph.  It  is  expected  that  the  grading 
will  be  finished  from  Bloomingdale  east  to  New  Germany  soon, 
and  on  the  entire  line  by  December.  A  contract  has  been  given 
to  Thomas  Robbins,  Gait,  for  all  the  concrete  work  on  the  line, 
including  the  three  large  piers  and  two  abutments  for  the 
<!rand  river  east  of  Berlin:  the  work  is  to  be  finished  by  Decem- 
I'er   1.     .A   large   force  of  engineers  will   at  once   make  survevs 


trom  tiKelph  north  via  Flora  and  l-'crgus  to  Arthur,  as  well 
from  Guelph  souili  to  I'uslinch  lake.  An  cxtcmtion  is  also  pro- 
jected west.  The  company  expects  to  have  most  of  the  line  in 
oper.ition  by  July.  1911,  and  to  complete  a  total  of  about  80 
miles  during  1911.     .\.  N.  Warfield,  Berlin,  may  be  addressed. 

St.  Louis  &  Eastern  Traction.— Incorporated  in  Illinois  to 
build  from  Granite  City,  III.,  east  through  Madison  and  Bond 
counties  to  Greenville,  about  50  miles.  The  office  of  the  com- 
pany is  at  Greenville.  The  incorporators  include :  A.  W.  Craw- 
ford, C.  C.  Hillsboro  and  C.  C.  Terry,  Girard. 

St.  Louis  &  Southeaster.n. — Organized  in  .Missouri,  with 
$700,000  capital,  to  build  a  line  to  connect  Cape  (iiiardeau,  Mo., 
with  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  in  New  Madrid  county, 
about  75  miles.  E,  S.  McCarty,  president  and  general  manager; 
L.  .\.  Lewis,  W.  H.  Garanflow  and  A.  B.  Hunter  arc  vice-presi- 
dents; D.  R.  Hunter,  treasurer,  and  L.  Hunter,  secretary. 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern. — See  Missouri  Pacific. 

San  Antonio,  Rio  Granue  &  Tampico. — Press  reports  from 
.Austin,  Tex.,  say  that  the  engineer  of  the  Railway  Commission 
has  completed  his  preliminary  valuation  of  this  work.  He  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  proposed  line  at  $1,688,361,  an  average  of 
about  $18,655  per  mile.     (May  27,  p.  1325.) 

Southern  Pacific. — Press  reports  indicate  that  the  new 
trestle,  three-(|uarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  on  the  western  end 
of  the  Lucin  cut-off  over  the  Great  Salt  lake,  has  been  opened 
for  traffic.     (April  1,  p.  919.; 

Springfield  &  Western  Inter-Urban. — An  officer  writes  that 
this  electric  line  is  to  be  built  from  Springfield,  Mo.,  north 
and  west  to  Nichols,  thence  west  to  Carthage  and  Joplin,  with 
a  branch  from  Paris  Springs  south  through  Mt.  Vernon,  Friedt- 
stadt  and  Monett  to  Pierce  City,  and  another  branch  from  North 
Springfield  south  to  meet  the  other  line  between  Springfield 
and  Nichols.  Contracts  for  grading,  track  laying,  bridges,  etc., 
will  be  let  early  in  1911.  There  will  be  one  2,000- ft.  trestle. 
M.   M.  Hollinbeck,  president  and  chief  engineer,  Springfield. 

Twin  City  &  Lake  Superior  (Electric). — An  officer  writes 
regarding  the  double-track,  third-rail  line  from  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  via  St.  Paul  and  Superior,  Wis.,  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  130 
miles,  that  a  portion  of  the  grading  has  been  completed  and 
that  no  new  contracts  will  be  let  for  about  60  days.  The  work 
on  this  line  is  not  of  a  difficult  nature,  the  cut  and  fill  per  mile 
averaging  6  ft.  There  will  be  a  few  grades  of  1  per  cent, 
maximum,  and  the  maximum  curves  will  be  3  deg.  There  will 
be  about  eight  or  ten  steel  bridges,  the  longest  being  1,400  ft. 
There  will  be  20  substations  along  the  line.  L.  N.  Looinis, 
president;  H.  L.  Laughlin,  chief  engineer,  Minneapolis.  (March 
19,  1909,  p.  658.) 

Texas  Roads. — Engineers  are  now  at  work  locating  the  route 
for  a  line  to  be  built  from  Longview,  Tex.,  to  the  iron  ore 
fields  in  Cass  county,  about  40  miles.  The  line  is  to  be  built 
by  L.  F.  Featherstone  and  associates  of  Galveston,  and  it  is 
understood  is  being  backed  by  the  Santa  Fe.  Surveys  are  also 
being  made  for  a  line  to  connect  the  iron  ore  fields  with  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  about  20  miles. 

Vera  Cruz,  Tobasco  &  Campeche. — The  construction  company 
which  is  locating  the  route  for  the  proposed  line  from  Santa 
Lucrecia,  state  of  Oaxaca,  Mex.,  east  and  north  to  Campeche. 
in  the  state  of  the  same  name,  490  miles,  will,  it  is  reported, 
also  build  a  branch  line  to  the  port  of  Coatzacoalcos,  Vera  Cruz, 
which  is  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Tehuantepec  National. 
The  proposed  branch  will  be  about  50  miles  long  and  will 
traverse  one  of  the  richest  tropical  regions  in  Mexico.  It  is 
said  that  the  federal  government,  in  view  of  the  proposed  early 
building  of  this  line,  has  abandoned  its  plans  for  spending 
several  million  dollars  in  improving  the  labor  at  Frontera. 
Tobasco.  The  new  line  will  afford  an  outlet  for  the  products 
of  that  region  and  there  will  be  little  necessity  for  using 
Frontera  as  a  shipping  point.     (June  17,  p.  1568.) 

Washington  Railways  (Electric). — Financial  arrangements 
are  said  to  have  been  made  and  right-of-way  secured  for  an 
electric  line  from  Chehalis,  Wash.,  west  to  Randle,  in  Lewis 
county,  about  55  miles.  C.  L.  Wilson  and  W.  H.  Allen,  Che- 
halis, are  interested. 
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Bartlett- Florence. — The  property  of  this  company,  which  con- 
sists of  11  miles  of  road  in  operation  from  Bartlett  to  Jarrell, 
and  15  miles  of  partly  graded  road  from  Jarrell  to  Florence, 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  S.  VV.  Brown  as  receiver. 

Canadi.^n  Xorther.\-. — -An  agreement,  dated  May  9,  1910,  for  the 
merger  of  the  Saskatchewan  Midland  with  the  Canadian 
Northern  has  been  riled  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Canada, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  governor-general.  See  also  Quebec  & 
Lake  St.  John. 

Ca.vadian  Northern'  Ontario. — This  company  has  bought 
$2,463,300  stock  of  the  total  outstanding  $2,650,000  of  the 
Ontario  &  Ottawa  Railway,  which  company  controls  the  Iron- 
dale,  Bancroft  &  Ottawa,  the  Central  Ontario  and  the  Mar- 
mora Raihvay. 

Canadian  Pacific. — See  New   Brunswick  Railway 

Central  .Arkansas  &  Eastern. — See  St.  Louis  Southwestern. 

Central  New  England. — Minority  stockholders  have  deposited 
their  stock  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  the  negotiations 
with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  for  the  sale  of 
this  stock  a  success,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Northern 
Liberties,  Philadelphia,  is  making  payment  on  all  stock  de- 
posited up  to  July  25.  The  bank  will  continue  to  receive 
deposits  of  stock  until  November  1.     (July  22,  page  175.) 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Equipment  Cor- 
poration, recently  organized,  has  filed  an  equipment  trust 
agreement  covering  rolling  stock  that  cost  $5,595,000  to  secure 
$-1,800,000  series  A  and  B  5  per  cent,  one-year  equipment 
notes  dated  July  1,  1910.  This  is  the  equipment  issue  that  the 
company  does  not  expect  to  sell  at  present.  The  equipment 
securing  series  A  notes  consists  of  3,000  fifty-ton  all-steel 
hopper  cars.  500  forty-ton  steel  frame  bo.x  cars  and  eight 
all-steel  cars  for  passenger  service.  The  equipment  securing 
the  series  B  notes,  all  of  which  is  now  in  use,  consists  of 
1,000  all-steel  center  dumping  hopper  cars,  400  double-bottom 
all-steel  cars  and  1,000  all-steel  hopper  cars. 

Delaware  &  Eastern. — The  reorganization  committee,  C  C. 
Taylor,  secretary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  asks  bondholders  of  the 
Delaware  &  Eastern  to  communicate  with  the  committee,  as 
the  mortgage  securing  the  $1,000,000  bonds  is  to  be  fore- 
closed. 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironto.n. — -.A  reorganization  committee  has 
been  formed  representing  holders  of  consolidated  mortgage 
4V2  per  cent,  bonds.  The  committee  consists  of  General  .Mvin 
Young,  chairman;  Strathearn  Ilendrie,  F.  Ross  Williams. 
Benson  Fornker,  G.  W.  Young,  G.  H.  Worthington,  Francis 
Henderson,  James  J.  Robison,  Warren  VV.  Foster,  with  How- 
ard C.  Dickinson,  26  Exchange  place.  New  York,  as  secretary. 

Gkani)  Trunk.  -The  directors,  in  addition  to  the  full  dividends 
on  the  Ki'arant'e'l  '  per  cent,  stock  and  on  the  first  prefer- 
ence stock,  have  declared  a  dividend  for  the  half  year  ended 
June  30  of  2 '/a  per  cent,  on  the  second  preference  stock.  In 
1909  and  190H  no  dividends  were  declared  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  In  the  second  half  of  1908  2'/o  per  cent,  was 
paid  anfl  in  the  second  half  of  1909  5  per  cent,  was  paid  to 
cover  the  entire  year  of  1909. 

International  &•  Great  Nohthekn. — Sale  of  the  property  uiidir 
foreclosure  has  been  set  for  .Se|)tember  15.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  property  will  probably  take  place  under  the  third 
mfirtgage.  the  holders  of  which  securities  arc  e.xpected  to  buy 
in  the  property.  The  Goulds  own  $l,9i!5,000  of  the  third  mort- 
gage bonds  out  of  a  total  issue  outstanding  of  $2,965,000. 

Leavenworth  Tkrminal  Railway  &  Mriuce.  -The  Chicago 
(ircat  Western  has  bought  the  entire  $600,000  stock  of  this 
company,  but  has  not  guarnntced  the  $600,000  bonds.  The 
Tcrmitial  company  owns  the  highway  and  railway  bridge, 
1. 110  ft.  long,  over  the  Missouri  river  at  Leavenworth.  Kan. 
and  also  the  terminal  property  in  Leavenworth. 

MdNtERKV,   I'HESNd  &  Kastekn.— The  supreme  court  of  (alifor 


nia  has  granted  a  delay  in  the  sale  of  this  property.  The  prop- 
erty was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Edward  White,  as  receiver, 
in  1907.  .About  six  miles  of  the  road  from  Watsonville  to 
Monterey  were  operated  for  a  short  time.  The  rest  of  the 
property  consists  of  real  estate,  rolling  stock,  power  houses, 
warehouses,  etc.,  and  the  total  is  said  to  be  worth  about 
$2,000,00u. 

New  Bru.nswick  Railway. — The  company  has  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  4  per  cent,  on  its  $3,000,000  stock  for  the  year  ended 
June  30.  This  is  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
years.  The  road  is  operated  under  lease  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific. 

New  York,  .\ew  Haven  &  Hartford. — See  Central  New  Eng- 
land. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — At  a  meeting  to  be  held  October  13  stock- 
holders are  to  vote  on  the  question  of  authorizing  an  increase 
in  the  common  stock  of  $.50,000,000.  making  the  total  author- 
ized common  stock  $150,000,000.  Of  the  present  authorized 
$100,000,OUO  common  about  $69,000,000  is  outstanding  and  all 
of  the  authorized  $23,000,000  4  per  cent,  non-cumulative  pre- 
ferred is  outstanding.  Stockholders  are  also  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  authorizing  $50,000,000  bonds,  to  be  convertible 
into  common  stock  on  a  basis  to  be  determined  by  the  direc- 
tors. It  is  said  in  a  letter  sent  to  stockholders  by  President 
Johnson  that  no  sale  of  the  common  stock  or  bonds  is  con- 
templated at  the  present  time,  but  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  directors  to  give  the  stockholders  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribe to  any  securities  that  may  be  hereafter  issued.  The 
issue  of  bonds  is  limited  in  amount  to  the  amount  of  new 
stock  held  for  the  purpose  of  conversion.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  it  will  only  be  possible  to  increase  the  total  capital- 
ization of  the  company  by  $50,000,000. 

Stockholders  will  also  vote  on  the  question  of  approving  a 
proposal  to  acquire  by  purchase,  consolidation,  merger  or  lease 
the  property  of  the  Big  Stony  Railroad,  and  also  to  lease  the 
property  of  the  Norfolk  Terminal  Railroad. 

Pennsvlva.via  Railroad. — The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
listed  $12,750,000  additional  .Allegheny  Valley  Railway  general 
mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds,  due  1942.  Of  these  bonds,  $10,- 
000,000  were  issued  to  retire  a  like  amount  of  .-\llegheny 
Valley  Railroad  low-grade-division  first  mortgage  7  per  cent, 
bonds,  due  .April  1,  1910,  and  $2,750,000  were  issued  to  pay 
for  double  track  work,  extension  of  yards  and  for  additional 
real  estate. 

St.  Louis  South wester.n. — Stockholders  are  to  vote  October  4 
on  the  question  of  ratifying  the  agreement  to  guarantee  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of 
July  1,  1910-1910,  of  the  Stephensville  North  &  South  Texas; 
also  on  the  question  of  guaranteeing  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  the  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  July 
1,  1910-1940,  of  the  Central  .Arkansas  &  Eastern;  also  on  the 
<|uestion  of  leasing  the  Central  .Arkansas  &  Eastern  for  30 
years,  during  which  time  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  to 
have  an  option  on  the  property  to  take  it  over  on  assump- 
tion of  the  payment  of  all  bonds.  The  Central  Arkansas  & 
Eastern  operates  a  line  from  England,  Ark.,  to  McGregor, 
9',1>  miles,  and  in  February,  1910,  increased  its  authorized 
capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  about  $800,000,  and  proposes  to 
build  a  lino  from  McGregor  to  Stuttgart,   15  miles. 

Underground  Electric  of  London. — .An  initial  dividend  of  half 
of  1  per  cent,  has  been  declared  on  the  income  bonds  for  the 
half  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 

WABASH-PiT-i>BbKGii  TERMINAL. — Tlic  United  States  circuit 
court  has  given  the  receivers  permission  to  bring  a  suit  against 
the  Wabash  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  for  an  accounlinK 
under  the  traffic  and  trackage  agreement  by  which  the  Wabash 
■md  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  pledged  25  per  cent,  of  tiieir 
gross  earnings  from  fratlic  interchanged  to  the  Terminal  com- 
pany to  meet  any  deficiency  of  interest  on  the  Terminal  com- 
pany s  bonds. 


The  German  freight  tariff  has  received  a  suppkiiiont  which 
provides  that  when  Hying  machines,  dirigible  balloons  and  the 
like  are  shipped,  an  attendant  may  accompany  them  in  the  hag- 
g;ige  wagon,  paying  2  pfennigs  per  kilometer. 


J^^uppUf  arai>c  ^cclion. 


1  111'  W  S  I  >  Icr  t.  iiin|)imy,  I.  liiciiKo,  has  iinivcd  its  olliccs 
tiom  SUO  K;iil\\;iy  Kxohannf  IniildiiiK  to  701  llarvistcr  IniililiiiK. 

[■!.  H.  SyiiiiiiKtoii  has  lircii  ap|Kiintf<l  iiiccliaiiical  i-xiicrt  of  thi- 
T.  II.  SymiiiKtun  Co.,  Haltimorc,  .Mil.,  with  h«  a<l(|ii;iriiTs  at 
V  hicago. 

The  Damascus  IJrakc  l!i-aui  lumiiaiiy  will  npfii  a  plant  in 
rtcvflanil,  Ohio,  soon  to  rcpl.uT  that  wliirli  w.is  Imrncil  .i  few 
weeks  a^o  at  Sharon,  I'a. 

The  Safety  Foot  Caiard  &  K.iilway  .\ppli.incc  romp.iny,  Co- 
hnnlnis,  Ohio,  has  hccn  incorporatcil  with  a  i-.ipii,il  stock  of 
!f  10,000,     The  incorporators  arc  II.  H.  Ridenotir  and  others. 

The  Kcllopii  Switchboanl  &  Supply  Co.,  t  hicago,  has  been 
made  eNclusivo  a^cnt  of  the  United  States  Electric  Co.,  New 
N  ork.  for  the  sale  of  railway  telephone  equipments,  including  the 
Gill  selector. 

The  Marion  Shovel  &  Dredge  L'ompany,  Marion,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  incor- 
porators arc  J.  D.  Owens,  Arthur  E.  Cheney,  11.  W.  h'vans,  C. 
A.  Owens  and  H.  J.  Barnhart. 

W.  M.  l.alor  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  railway  depart- 
ment of  the  L'nited  States  Light  &  Heating  Company.  New 
^  ork,  to  accept  the  position  of  sales  engineer  with  the  Gould 
Coupler  Company,  Depew,  \.  \'.,  with  olVices  in  Chicago. 

The  Hodges-Downey  Construction  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
lias  received  a  contract  from  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  for  the  fillirg  of  about  20  trestles,  approximately 
4(>0.000  vards.  on  the  line  between  McGehee.  .Xrk.,  and  Helena, 
Ark. 

The  Mexican  Northwestern  has  recently  placed  a  large  order  for 
motors  with  tlie  W'estinghouse  I'lectric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  including  ItiO  induction  motors,  aggregat- 
ing 'i.TSG  h.p.,  of  the  types  .MS  and  Hi-",  ranging  from  •'<  to  200 
h.p.  each.  These  motors  will  be  shipped  to  .Madera,  Chihuahua, 
Mex.,  to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  the  saw  and  planing  mills. 

William  H.  Silverthorn,  president  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Railway  Steel-Spring  Co.,  Xew  York,  died 
at  his  home  in  Painesvillc,  Ohio,  on  the  morning  of  .Xugust  1-3. 
IfllO  Mr.  Silverthorn. 
or  "Silver"  as  he  was 
familiarly  known  to  a 
host  of  frientls.  w  a  s 
identil'ied  with  the  rail- 
way supply  business  for 
many  years.  For  the 
last  .'KS  years,  w  h  i  c  ti 
period  ended  on  the  <la> 
of  his  death.  Mr.  Silver- 
thorn was  associated 
with  Julius  E.  French, 
now  chairman  o  f  t  h  e 
board  of  the  Railway 
Steel-Spring  Co.  Those 
who  knew  Mr.  Silver- 
thorn well  will  recall 
that  his  first  work  in  the 
railway  supply  lield  was 
with  the  old  Paige  Car 
Wheel  Co..  of  which  he 
was  general  manager. 
This  concern  was,  in 
1897,  consolidated  with 
a     number    of     other 

makers  of  wheels  into  the  Steel  Tired  Wheel  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Silverthorn  became  a  director  and  general  manager.  The  Rail- 
way Steel-Spring  to.  was  incorporated  in  February,  1902.  and 
acquired  the  plants  of  several  makers  of  springs  for  railway 
service,  among  them  the  \  FVench  Spring  Co.,  with  which  Mr. 
Silverthorn  had  been  identified  for  a  number  of  years.  In  June 
oi  that  year  the  Steel  Tired  Wheel  Co.  was  merged  into  the 
Railway  Steel-Spring  C<>..  and  Mr.  Silverthorn  was  elected  a 
director,  and,  later,  vice-president  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  In  March.  1906.  he  succeeded  Julius  E.  I'rench 
as  president  of   the   company.     Mr.   Silverthorn  at   the   time   of 


\\'illi»in   II.  Sitverthorn. 


his  death  was  aI»o  president  of  the  United  States  Light  & 
HcatinR  Co.,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
(  asualty  (  o.  of  .America,  the  Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofmg 
(  o..  and  the  United  States  &  Mexican  Trust  Co.,  as  well  as  the 
Railway  Steel -Spring  Co.,  and  United  .States  Light  &  Heating 
(  o.      Mr.     Silverthorn     was    buried    at     (Jeveland,    Ohio,    on 

\UKUSt    tfi. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


.S"/>ri«(/J.— Tile  l'itl.-,l)urgli  spring  anrl  bieel  i  ,o ,  i'lttsburgli. 
Pa.,  has  issued  a  catalogue  covering  the  elliptic  and  coil  springs 
for  locomotives,  jiassenger,  freight,  traction  and  interurban  cars 
which  it  manufactures. 

Locomotive  Firebox.— 'Ihc  Wm.  H.  Wood  Loco.  Fire- 
i'.ox  &  Tube  Plate  Co.,  Media,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  mailing  card, 
showing  a  side  elevation  of  a  locomotive  boiler  having  a  Woods 
patent  firebox  and  tube  plates. 

Diamond  Steel  Pole— The  1910  catalogue  of  the  U.  S.  Metal 
&•  Manufacturing  Co.,  Xew  York,  describes  the  diamond  steel 
pole  for  use  on  electric  power  lines,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  signal,  danger  and  semaphore  posts. 

Link  Belt  ,\/a(r/iiH(?ry^.— Catalogue  No.  90  of  the  Link-Belt 
Company,  Chicago,  containing  400  pages,  (J  in.  x  9  in.,  cloth 
bound,  has  just  been  issued.  This  catalogue  is  devoted  particu- 
larly to  price  lists,  illustrations  and  dimensions  of  the  standard 
articles  manufactured  by  this  company,  showing  only  a  few 
general  illustrations  that  are  typical  of  its  large  engineering 
installations. 

Steel  Car  /'oni/.-rhe  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.,  has  just  issued  a  very  attractive  booklet  of 
envelope  size  on  paint  for  steel  cars,  which  illustrates  a  number 
of  different  types  of  steel  cars  upon  which  Dixon's  paint  has 
given  excellent  service.  The  booklet  also  contains  color  chips 
showing  the  four  colors  in  which  Dixon's  Silica-Graphite  steel 
car  paint  is  made. 

Glue  Heaters. — The  Advance  Machinery  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
has  just  issued  its  1911  catalogue,  which  supersedes  all  glue 
heating  catalogues  heretofore  issued  by  this  company.  This  one 
describes  oti  different  types  of  glue  heaters,  made  in  all  sizes 
fiom  1  pt.  to  500  gals.,  for  use  in  heating  glue.  parafFine,  starch, 
gelatine,  dextrine,  paste  and  gum,  using  the  following  heating 
ngents :     Oil,  gasolene,  gas,  steam  and  electricity. 

Brake  Operation  and  Manipulation. — .\  reprint  of  a  paper  en- 
titled "Brake  Operation  and  Manipulation  in  (General  Freight 
Service,"  given  by  W.  B.  Turner,  chief  engineer,  before  the 
Western  Railway  Club,  Chicago,  on  December  21,  has  been 
made  up  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  This  paper  is  a  development  from,  and  an 
elaboration  of,  the  discussion  along  this  line  at  the  convention 
of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  held  in  Denver,  Colo., 
a  year  ago. 

Electrical  Supplies.— The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  ■^■.,  has  issued  bulletin  No.  4718,  illustrating  and  describing 
all  of  the  apparatus  required  for  a  complete  series  incandescent 
lighting  system ;  bulletin  Xo.  47.50  on  standard  couplings 
adapted  for  coupling  electrical  apparatus  together  or  to  other 
machinery;  bulletin  Xo.  47.52  on  rectifier  sets,  luminous  arc 
lamps  and  all  necessary  auxiliary  apparatus  for  complete  series 
luminous  arc  rectifier  systems,  and  bulletin  No.  4760  regard- 
ing a  line  of  direct-current  instruments,  constructed  upon  the 
D".\rsonval  principle  and  designed  for  switchboard  use. 

(  ar  Heating  and  Lighting. — .\  IG.j-page  catalogue,  9  x  12  in., 
has  been  published  by  the  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Com- 
pany, Xew  York,  the  intention  being  to  include  in  one  volume 
all  of  the  various  devices,  fittings  and  special  fixtures  con- 
nected with  the  Gold  systems  of  steam,  vapor,  hot  water  and 
electric  heating  so  that  they  may  readily  be  identified  when 
ordering  complete  outfits  or  repair  parts.  Diagrams  show  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  on  the  car  or  locomotive, 
while  detail  drawings  and  illustrations  show  each  of  the  various 
parts ;    they   are    numbered    for   convenience   in    ordering.     The 
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Gold  improved  storage  system  for  heating  refrigerator  cars  is 
described;  also  Gold's  cyclone  ventilator  for  passenger  and  re- 
frigerator cars  and  Gold's  improved  system  of  acetylene  car 
lighting. 


Siat^  N^oj^. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


The   items  in   this  column  were  received  after   the   classified 
departments  were  closed. 


America.v  F"alls,  Idaho — It  is  said  the  Oregon  Short  Line  is 
having  plans  made  for  a  new  steel  bridge  over  the  Snake  river. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $400,000. 

Baltimore,  Md. — See  Baltimore  &  Ohio  under  Railway  Con- 
struction. 

Boston,  Mass. — Plans  for  the  subway  station  for  the  Cam- 
bridge subway,  at  Park  street,  have  been  made  and  bids  will 
be  asked  for  soon  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  station  will  be 
under  the  present  Park  street  station,  with  which  it  will  be 
connected  by  six  stairways.  The  section  of  the  tunnel  under 
Beacon  hill,  which  was  begun  last  September  from  a  point 
northwest  of  Grove  and  Phillips  streets,  towards  the  Park  street 
station,  is  finished  to  a  point  under  Mount  Vernon  street,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  section  will  be  finished  by  January. 
The  Cambridge  part  of  this  tunnel  is  being  built  by  private 
contractors  for  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  and  the  part 
within  Boston's  municipal  limits  is  being  done  by  the  Boston 
Transit  Commission. 

Chicago. — The  Illinois  Central  is  having  plans  prepared  for 
a  proposed  new  station  at  the  foot  of  Monroe  street.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building  is  $50,000. 

Chicopee,  Mass. — See  Connecticut  River  Railroad  under  Rail- 
way Construction. 

Edmonton,  Alb. — The  Canadian  Pacific  has  given  a  contract 
to  John  Gunn  &  Sons,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to  build  the  substructure 
of  a  bridge  over  the  North  Saskatchewan  river. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Te.xas  is  said  to 
have  started  work  on  a  reinforced  concrete  bridge,  to  carry  two 
tracks,  over  Hattie  street,  in  Fort  Worth. 

HousTo.v,  Tex. — The  new  union  terminal  station  built  by  the 
Houston  Belt  &  Terminal  Co.  at  Texas  avenue  and  Crawford 
street  in  Houston,  was  formally  opened  for  traffic  on  August  10. 
(.March  11.  p.  464.) 

Jamaica,  N.  Y. — Work  is  now  under  way  by  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  Company's  men  on  the  new  station  and  office  building 
at  Jamaica.  Some  contracts  will  be  let  about  September  20. 
The  building  will  be  of  fireproof  brick  construction,  three  stories 
high,  70  ft.  X  175  ft.,  and  will  cost  about  $325,000.  (Aug.  5,  p. 
265.) 

Kansas  City,  Mo.--The  Kansas  City  Terminal  Company  has 
given  a  contract  to  C.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  ex- 
cavate the  site  for  the  new  union  station.  There  are  750,000 
cu.  yds.  of  earth  to  be  removed  and  the  work  is  to  be  completed 
by  May  1,  1911. 

Matamoras,  Mex. — According  to  press  reports  the  new  rail- 
way bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande,  built  jointly  by  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  and  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  cannot 
be  placed  in  use  until  the  latter  company  extends  its  line  from 
the  present  terminus  in  Matamoras  to  the  bridge  connection, 
about  two  miles.  This  work  is  held  up  by  legal  action  on  the 
part  of  a  street  railway,  which  objects  to  the  crossing  of  its  line. 

Shebovgan,  Wis. — The  Sheboygan  Light,  Power  &  Railway 
Co.  is  said  to  be  making  plans  for  a  new  car  barn  to  be  built  at 
Sheboygan,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

Sir  John's  Run,  W.  Va. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  given  a 
contract  to  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  to  build  a 
coaling  station  to  cost  $25,000. 

Sparks,  Nev. — The  Southern  Pacific  will  build  an  a<ldition  to 
the  shops  here.  The  building  will  be  two  stories  high,  60  x 
100  ft.,  and  will  be  made  of  brick. 

Tacoma,  Wash. — The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pugct  .Soun<i  is 
to  build  a  commissary. 

Winnipeg,  Man. — The  Canadian  Northern  has  given  a  con- 
tract to  the  Carter-Halls-Aldridgc  iDinpany  to  build  coach 
shops,  to  cost  $42,000. 


A  press  despatch  from  Columbia,  S.  C,  says  that  the  Southern 
Ra;lway  train  No.  30  southbound  is  reported  as  having  been 
derailed  near  Rockton  and  15  persons  have  been  injured.  The 
despatch  says  that  the  mail,  express  and  combination  cars  and 
two  passenger  coaches  were  overturned,  but  the  three  sleepers 
remained   upright. 

William  P.  Boland.  an  independent  coal  operator  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  has  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  charges 
against  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  and  a  number  of 
other  roads,  charging  that  these  railways  and  the  Temple  Iron 
Company  have  been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  drive  the  com- 
plainant out  of  business. 

Protesting  against  an  assessment  of  $3,835,448  by  the  California 
Board  of  Equalization,  officers  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake  say  that  last  winter'.';  loss  of  100  miles  of  track  cost 
the  company  about  $6,000,000  earnings  and  $4,000,000  physical 
damage.  Gross  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  were  $7,450,462, 
of  which  California  tonnage  provided  $2,296,977.  The  assess- 
ment will  be  reconsidered  September  3. 

W.  G.  Lee,  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  final  terms  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  wage  scale  adjustment  give  the  trainmen  the  mileage 
and  per  diem  rates  in  force  on  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  wherever  the  Pennsylvania  rates  were  lower 
than  those  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  the  Pennsylvania  rate 
has  been  maintained  wherever  it  was  higher  than  the  New  York 
Central. 

The  final  award  of  the  arbitrators  in  the  settlement  of  the 
•vage  dispute  between  the  Southern  Railway  and  its  telegraph 
operator,  has  been  filed  in  the  district  court  in  accordance  with 
the  Erdman  law.  The  award  provides  for  an  increase  in  wages 
amounting  to  8  per  cent,  and  15  days'  vacation  with  pay  for 
employees  in  service  more  than  two  years.  It  also  provides  for 
a  working  day  of  10  hours  where  two  telegraph  operators  are 
employed,  and  where  three  or  more  telegraphers  are  employed 
the  working  day  is  fixed  at  nine  hours. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  filed  a  passenger  tariff  with 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  showing  the  rates 
which  will  be  in  force  to  Manhattan  when  trains  begin  running 
through,  on  September  8.  .^  charge  of  five  cents  will  be  made 
from  Long  Island  City  to  the  Seventh  avenue  station  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  is  two  cents  higher  than  the  pres- 
ent ferry  rate  from  Long  Island  City  to  the  foot  of  Thirty- 
fourth  street  and  the  East  river,  and  since  the  majority  of  people 
take  a  street  car  on  the  Manhattan  side  to  got  to  the  shopping 
district,  the  fare  for  those  going  to  places  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  new  station  will  be  actually  less  by  three  cents,  after 
the  .ipeninj;  of  the  tunnel,  than  it  is  now. 

Press  despatches  of  Thursday  say  that  John  B.  Moissant,  who 
on  Wednesday  crossed  the  English  Channel  in  a  Bleriot  aero- 
olane.  was  born  in  Chicago.  The  statement  that  he  was  a  Span- 
iard was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  came  to  Franco  from  Spain  and 
was  a  total  stranger.  The  passenger  whom  he  carried  across 
the  channel  was  h  s  machinist,  a  Frenchman  named  Filcux, 
weighing  182  lbs.  Moissart  himself  weighs  150,  and  the  machine 
weighed  about  800  Ihs.  His  ftight  across  the  chnnncl  was  taken 
in  tho  course  of  his  attempt  to  secure  a  prize  which  had  been 
oflerid  by  a  London  newspaper  for  a  flight  from  Paris  to  Lon- 
don. He  was  a  stranger  to  the  country  through  which  he  passed 
and  kept  his  course  bv  means  of  a  i-omnass,  floating  in  glycerine, 
contained  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  and  placed  between  his  feet 
He  was  tnmhle  to  continue  his  journey  to  London  on  Wednes- 
day, both  he  .!i(l  his  passenger  having  been  severely  chilled  by 
a  cold  rain  vvliich  they  faced  during  the  latter  part  of  their  trip 
across  the  rhannel.  He  flew  in  the  face  of  a  west  wind  so  high 
that  ex(n'rifiu-ril  aeronauts  ihoucht  he  was  foolhardy  to  start 
lie  laiiili'd  .11  Tilinanstone.  near  HcmI  The  trip  across  the  chan- 
nel was  made  in  37  minutes.  When  he  descended  his  eyes  werr 
hloodshiit  and  uroatly  inflamed,  this  being  due  to  the  high  wind 
heating  the  ram   into  his  face.     Moissant  is  about  40  years  old. 
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LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


Till-  MamifiUturers'  Raihvay,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  orclcrcil  two 
switcliiiiK  Kicuinotivi'ii  from  tlir  Lima  Locomotive  &  Machine 
\\'ori<.s. 

Ctntriil   IJimeiisiiim. 

Weight  in  working  order   1 4i,O0O  lli« 

Cyliiulcri  SO  in.  x  90  in. 

Diameter  o{  drivers  01  " 

Hniler,  type    Kxtended   wagon  lop 

rulicn,   Miiniber    800 

leMRlh    .  .tf.  ft.  lyi  in. 

"        ili-imrtrr  2   " 

rircl)ox     '' I '  rt  in,  X  65  Ji   *' 

Water  c.tp.icily    .  .  1. 000  gall. 

Coal  capacity   . .  7  tons 

SptcittI  Eqmpmem 

Rr)I    ringer    Gnllmar 

<*otiplers Sharon 

IliaKes    Westinghouse-Amcrican 

1  njcctors    Ohio 

Lubricators    Chicago 

I-'langc  oilers   Klliott 

Packing   U.S.  Metallic 

I'iston  rods  Taylor  iron 

Safety    valves    Crosby 

.Samlcrs    Leach 

Sicatn  gages Crosby 


CAR    BUILDING. 


7 /!(•  Kansas  City,  Mc.vico  i-  Orient  is  in  tlic  market  tor  11 
passenger  cars. 

The  Southern  Indiana  has  ordered  484  coal  and  7  caboose  cars 
from  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  is  reported  to  have  ordered  six 
automobile  cars.    This  itein  is  not  confirmed. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  is  building  300  flat  cars  in  its  Marshall, 
Texas,  shops.    It  has  also  ordered  two  steel  postal  cars. 

The  Nezv  Orleans.  Mobile  &  Chicago  has  ordered  200  flat  cars 
and  100  box  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

7'/i,-  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  ordered  '^0  vestibule  coaches, 

5  vestibule  combination  cars  and  6  baggage  cars   from  Harlan 

6  HoUingsworth  Corporation. 

The  Nevada  Northern,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
August  12  as  being  in  the  market  for  cars,  has  ordered  175 
Ingoldsby  dump  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company.  One  hun- 
dred of  these  cars  are  for  the  Ray  Consolidated  Company  and 
75  for  the  Nevada  Northern. 


MACHINERY    AND    TOOLS. 


The  Atchison,   Topeka   &  Santa  Fe  is   in   the   market   for  a 
nuinber  of  tools. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


1  II,-  L'eiroi;.  1  oicdc  &  Ironton  is  in  tlu-  market  tor  1.400  tons 
of  structural  steel. 

The  Department  of  Raiiways  of  Canada  has  ordered  a  swing 
bridge  and  two  roller-lift  bridges  from  the  Canada  Foundry 
Company. 

The  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  has  asked  for  bid? 
on  .\ugust  22  for  a  steel  span  bridge  and  approaches  at  Jud- 
sonia.  Ark. 

The  Pennsyh'ania  Lines  ll'cst  are  in  the  market  for  550  tons 
of  steel  for  grade  crossings  in  Chicago  and  150  tons  for  addi- 
tions to  the  Northumberland,  Pa.,  shops. 

The  Pennsylzania  is  in  the  market  for  2,000  tons  of  structural 
steel  for  a  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  river  at  Philadelphia.  The 
company  has  also  ordered  320  tons  of  structural  steel  from  the 
.■\merican  Bridge  Company  for  the  new  two-span  bridge  at 
Potrokiim  Center,  Pa. 


General  Conditions  in  Steel.~A\\  reports  indicate  that  the 
steel  mantifacturcrs  are  receiving  only  small  orders,  but  that 
consumers  continue  to  specify  heavily  against  existing  contracts. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  during 
the  past  tlirrc  months  has  been  shipping  at  a  rale  between 
ll,(M)0,(M((i  and  12,000,000  Ions  of  steel  per  year.  A  coil(|nuation 
III'  this  .shipment  rate  depends  upon  new  business  received, 
although  it  is  understood  that  the  mills  have  sufficient  orders 
bo'jkcd  to  keep  running  at  the  present  rate  for  several  weeks 
to  come.  The  feeling  is  general  that  there  will  be  a  strong 
revival  of  business  in  September  and  October. 


SIGNALING. 

The  Rock  Island  expects  shortly  to  install  automatic,  three- 
position,  upper  quadrant  block  signals  with  alternating  current 
track  circuits,  between  Grcsham  and  .Stony  Island  avenue  (^Chi- 
cago),  nil  the  South  Chicago  branch,  3'/2  miles  of  double  track. 
This  line  is  used  jointly  by  the  Rock  Island  and  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  also,  until  the  Grand  Crossing  elevation  is  completed, 
bv  the  Nickel  Plate  and  the  Lake  Shore. 


High    Speed    Brake    Beams. 

The  Damascus  iJrake  Beam  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ex- 
hibited two  brake-beams  at  the  .\tlantic  City  conventions  which 
were  used  in  the  Lake  Shore  emergency  brake  tests  at  Toledo. 
(>ne  of  these  was  similar  in  design  to  the  regular  .\o.  1  Way- 
cott  special  high-speed  beam,  except  that  it  was  made  of  larger 
sections.  It  was  subjected  to  a  load  of  ■>3,412  lbs.  in  service; 
under  test  it  deflected  i',i  in.  under  a  load  of  60,000  lbs.  The 
other  beam  was  one  of  the  standard  Waycott  high-speed  beams, 
as  furnished  to  the  trade.  In  some  of  the  Lake  Shore  test 
runs  it  was  subjected  to  a  load  as  high  as  46,580  lbs.  In  the 
tests  two  cars  were  equipped  with  the  heavy  beams  and  eight 
cars  with  the  lighter  ones ;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tests  all  of 
the  beams  were  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 

This  company  has  also  made  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
trussed  type  of  freight  brake-beam  by  substituting  steel  forgings 
for  the  malleable  iron  castings  used  heretofore.  It  also  has  a 
patented  adjustable  brake  head  which  can  be  changed  to  any 
desired  position  and  is  rigid  after  adjustment.  This  improved 
brake  head  has  given  remarkably  successful  results  in  service 
during  the  past  year. 


A   New  Swing   Union. 

The  new  swing  union  which  is  being  made  by  the  Jefferson 
Union  Co.,  Lexington,  Mass.,  consists  of  two  4o-deg.  elbow  parts 
with  a  spherical  iron-to-iron  seat  ground  to  fit,  the  two  ends 
being  connected  by  a  brass  or  malleable  iron  nut.  .\t  slightly 
additional  cost  these  unions  can  be  made  with  the  regular  Jeffer- 
son brass-to-tron  seat,  which  consists  of  a  narrow-  brass  or 
wrought  metal   rmg  sunk  in  a  channel  in  which  it  fits  tightly. 


Five    Positions   of    a    Jefferson    Union. 

A   lip   of   iron   protects   the   brass   ring   from   contact   with  the 
fluid,  and  also  from  injury,  should  the  pipe  be  screwed  in  too 
far     For  close  work,  the  Jefterson  swing  union  can  be  equipped- 
with  a  special  notched  nut  which  can  be  set  up  with  a  bar  of 
iron  and  a  hammer. 

The  accompanying  cuts  show  the  union  in  various  positions 
and  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  metal-to-metal  joint. 
In  the  intermediate  positions,  it  is  possible  to  make  connections 
between  pipes  at  a  great  variety  of  angles,  the  joint  always  being 
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tight  on  account  of  the  ground  spherical  seat.  By  using  the 
combination  of  one  end  of  the  Jefferson  swing  union  with  the 
regular  Jefferson  parts,  it  is  applicable  to  so  many  kinds  of  odd 
connections  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  a  universal  union. 
It  wouH  require  several  more  parts  and  much  more  time  to  ac- 
complish by  other  means  the  same  results  as  with  the  Jefferson 
swing  union. 

Owing   to  the  necessarily   irregular  lines   followed  by  piping 
around   stationary  and  marine  gas  engines,  automobile  engines, 


Part   Sectional   View  of   Jefferson   Swing   Unicn. 

etc.,  this  union  is  especially  applicable.  By  using  a  iron-to-irti 
seat,  these  unions  will  withstand  the  high  temperature  of  tli. 
exhaust  from  gas  or  gasolene  engines.  By  using  the  male  end 
of  the  regular  Jefferson  male  and  female  union  and  a  notched 
nut,  connections  can  be  made  in  a  very  short  space.  The  mate- 
rials used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  unions  are  selected  with 
especial  reference  to  their  resistance  to  corrosion. 


Steel    Underframe   Passenger    Cars,    Atlantic    Coast    Line. 

The  .Atlantic  (oast  Line  has  recently  placed  in  service  si-\  steel 
underframe  passenger  cars  built  by  the  Hicks  Locomotive  & 
Car  Works.  Chicago.  The  general  appearance  of  the  cars  and 
the  details  of  the  steel  undrrframe  are  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  general  dimensions  are  as  follows: 

Length  of   frame   ovtr  end   sills 61  ft.  3  in. 

Length  over  platforms  about  68  ft.  3  in.,  not  to  exceed  69 
ft.   2  in.  over  buffers,  when  uncoupled. 

Width   over  side  sills 9  ft  8      in. 

Width  over  eaves   6  "  6'/,   " 

Width  of  upper  deck    .'>  "  6       " 

Height  from  top  of   rail  to  top  of  up|>er  deck.. ..14  "   4        " 

Height  from  top  of  rail  to  center  of  draw-bar 35  *' 

Height  from  top  of  rail  to  top  of  platform 4  ft.  3  J<i   " 

The  frame  is  of  open  hearth  steel.  The  brakes  are  Westinghousc 
high-speed    with   liiuh-speeri    reduring   valve  and    .American   slack 


adjuster  J.  Cylinder  levers  are  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  80  per 
cent,  of  the  light  weight  of  the  car  with  50  lbs.  pressure  in 
air-brake  cylinder.  Lindstrom  malleable  brake  handles  are  used 
in  the  vestibule,  with  malleable  drop  uncoupling  handles. 
Forsythe  Bros.  Company  buffer  is  used  with  Westinghouse  fric- 
tion draft  gear. 

The  cars  are  piped  to  be  heated  by  direct  steam  with  radiators 
in    each    section    independent.     Pipes    underneath    the    cars    are 


Steel    Underframe    of   A.    C.    L.    Coach. 

covered  with  sectional  pipe  covering  wrapped  with  heavy  cotton 
cloth  and  painted  for  protection  from  the  weather.  The  interior 
finish  is  quarter  sawed  oak  with  semi-empire  deck  and  no  carv- 
ing or  veneering.  Interior  finish  of  the  vestibule  is  poplar 
grained  mahogany.  .Ml  workmanship  is  of  high  quality  and  the 
cars  are  very  tasteful  and  neat  in  appearance. 


Railway   Extensions   in   Brazi'. 

The  Great  Wcstirn  of  Brazil  Railway  Co,  Ltd.,  has  con- 
tracted with  the  federal  govcrnniciu  to  extend  its  lines  in  the 
state  of  Parahyba  from  the  town  of  Guarabira,  InJependencia,  to 
Picuhy,  a  small  town  situated  in  the  interior  at  the  foot  of  the 
Borborema  mountains,  some  108  miles  from  Guarabira  and  168 
miles  from  the  citv  of  Parahvba 
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MII.KAGE 
Tlir     tir!it     Murk    mileoKe    owned     or    controlled    and    operated    by    the 
Lehigli    Valley    Kailrond  Conipnny,   the  main   line  of  which   is  double  track, 
extending     from    Jersey    City,     ^J.     J.,    to    RiifTalo    and    Siispcniiion     Dridge, 
N.    Y.,   i»   n»   folluwn: 

Milet. 

Owned,    or    controlled    by    ownership   of   entire   capital    stock l,t4S.74 

Controlled  by  ownership  of  majority  of  capital  slock 111.87 

Controlled    by    leases 37.88 

Total    mileage    operated    (owned   and   controlled) 1,886.09 

Trackage   rights  over   railroads  owned  by  other  companies 47.08 

Total    first    track    mileage 1,488.02 

Of  the  above  697.10  miles,  or  41.07  per  cent,  have  second  track,  02.84 
nnles  have  third  track  and  87.80  miles  have  fonrth  track.  There  are 
al.'o  1.141.13  miles  of  yard  tracks  and  sidings  on  the  system,  making  a 
total  of  3. Sill. 43  miles  of  track  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
average  nnmher  of  miles  of  railway  operated  for  the  year,  and  upon  which 
the  mileage  statistics  in  certain  tables  submitted  in  this  report  arc  based, 
was    1.440.Ji>. 

The  decrease  of  8,29  miles  of  tirst  track  and  the  increase  of  9.13  miles 
of  second  track  are  due  principally  to  a  re-arrangement  of  the  Deringer 
and  Tomhicken  Hranches.  heretofore  operated  as  single  track  lines,  which 
has  enablett  tlie  use  of  a  portion  of  the  Deringer  Branch  as  the  second 
track  of  the  Tomhicken  Branch.  The  only  other  changes  of  importance 
m  the  mileage  are  those  resulting  from  the  construction  of  6.77  miles  of 
additional  third  and  fourth  track,  mention  of  which  is  made  elsewhere 
in    this    report. 

OPKRATING  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES 
The  gross  operating  revenues  for  the  year.  Mot  including  other  in- 
come, amounted  to  $Srt,lfl7.398.17,  an  increase  of  $3,029,563.90,  or  9.14  per 
cent.,  over  the  pmcding  year,  and  arc  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Company.  It  may  lie  pointed  out  that  the  increases  in  revenue  h.ivc  oc- 
curred, with  one  exception,  in  each  month  of  the  year  during  a  period  when 
the  general  business  of  the  country  has  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
advanced,  but  on  the  other  hand  has  during  the  last  few  months  shown 
some  evidence  of  receding.  While  the  solicitation  of  both  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  has  been  actively  carried  on  in  competition  with  other  lines. 
the  increase  may  in  large  measure  be  a.scribed  to  the  high  character  of 
service  rendered  shippers  and  the  traveling  public,  your  management  hav- 
ing consistently  sought  to  improve  the  service,  believing,  as  has  undoubt- 
edly been  the  case,  that  the  revenues  would  respond  to  the  improvement 
in    the   service. 

Notwithstanding   the    high    character   of    the    service    rendered    and    with 

a   liberal    allowance    for   maintenance  and  depreciation   of   the   property,   the 

operating  expenses  have  increased  but  $1,105,410.93,   or  5.39  per  cent.,  over 

the   preceding   year,    and    are    actually    lower    than    for   the   fiscal   years    1907 

and    1908.    when    the    earnings    closely    approximated    those    of    the    present 

vear.      It   is   particularly  gratifying   to   observe   that    the   expenses   have   been 

controlled    that     the    major     portion     of    the    increase    in     gross    earn- 

v;s    has   been    retained  in   the  net   operating   revenues,   making  the   total   of 

r   latter   $929,134.85  in   excess  of  the   best   previous  year.     It   is  also  per- 

ini    to    state   that    these    results    have    been    attained   during   a    year    when 

.u'lically   all    the   elements   of  cost    entering   into  the  expense  of   operation 

ive  materially  advanced.     One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  is  the  increase 

rates    of     wages    granted    to    all    classes    of    employes.      While    this    has 

ictcd    the    results    for    the   year    it    has    only    been    in    the    latter    months, 

ihe  more  important   increases   did  not  apply  until  after  January   1st. 

The    ratio    of    operating   expenses    to    operating    revenues    was    59.95    per 

It.,  a  decrease  of  2.14  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

The    following    statement    shows    the    gross    revenues,    expenses,    and    net 

icnue    from    the    operation    of   the    entire    system    for    the    fiscal    year,    not 

hiding    iithcr    income,    compared    with    similar    figures    for    the    fiscal    year 


GRI1SS   OI'KR.VTING   REVENUES 


il    freight 

•  rchandise     freight. . . 

i-senger     

Mill     

1  \ press     

'  iiher  transportation.. 
Miscellaneous     


1910. 

...$15,821,797  62 

. ..    14.757.799  34 

.  .      4.330,172  45 

193,859  75 

402.437  70 

366.165  22 

345.166  09 


Increase 

1909  or  Decrease. 

$14,831.670  78  $990,126  84 

13.291. S30  90  1.465,968  44 

3.905.062  74  425.109  71 

209.899  01  •  16,039  26 

406.225  72  56.21198 

307,725  75  48,439  47 

185,417  31  59.748  78 


Total  operating  revenues. $86,167,398  17 
'Decrease. 


$38,187,882  21       $8,029,565  06 


OPER.\TING  EXPENSE? 


nten 


of 


vay 


and 


1910 


-tructures     $8,462,903  41 

ontenance   of   equipment.  5,995.810  09 

.ilfic     expenses 918.720  1 1 

.insportation     expenses...  10.593.565  10 

-,eral     expenses 713.148.52 

Total  operating  expenses. $21.684. 147  23 

t     operating    revenue $14,483.250  94 

.no  of  operating  expenses 

:.  operating  revenues 69.96%  69.09%  *2.14% 

■Decrease. 

(OPERATING  REVENUES 
■  lAI.  FREIGHT 
The    revenue    derived    from    the    transportation    of    coal,    including   coke, 
lunted   to    $15,821,797.62.   an    increase    of   $990,126.84.    or    6.68    per   cent., 
cotnpared   with   the    previous   year.      Although   the   volume   of    bituminous 
. '.  .>nerc.l   i.T   transportation   has  not  been  particularly  heavy,  the  revenue 


$13,562,095  91 


iK.in    lli.ii    ilusH    ..I    iiaiiii,    «<    well    «s    irxiii    uiilln  .!■  >.■  .    ii.i>    ^ii..nii     i    sub- 
stantial  iiicrrase. 

The  iiercrnlage  of  coal  freight  revenue  to  total  operating  revenues  waa 
48.75   per  cent.,  a  decrease  of   1.01    per  cent. 

The  coal  and  coke  tonnage  transported,  not  including  aunply  coal, 
amounted  to   14,0.'I4,396  ion«,  an  increase  of  701,200  tons,  or  6.74  per  cent. 

The  niimhrr  of  tons  moved  one  mile  amounted  to  2,105,127,775,  an  in- 
crease of   147,614,126  Ion   miles,  or  7.31   per  cent. 

The  average  haul  increased  from  162.01  to  164.27  miles,  an  increase  of 
3.20   miles,  or    1.40  |>er  cent. 

The  coal  tonnage  was  61.63  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  hauled  during 
the  year,  as   compared   with  63.39  per  cent,    for  the    previous  year,   being  a 
decrease  of    1.76  per  cent. 
MERCFIANDISE  FREIGHT 

The  Iransporlatioii  of  merchandise  freight  produced  a  revenue  of 
$14, 757, 71(9. 34,  an  increase  of  $l,4«.">.ft68.44,  or  11.03  ficr  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  increase 
in  merchandise  freight  has  been  greater  than  in  the  case  of  coal  freight. 
While  every  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  latter,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  your  management  in  recent  years  to  develop  especially  the  mer- 
chandise   traffic. 

The  percentage  of  revenue  derived  from  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise freight  to  total  operating  revenues  was  40.80  per  cent.,  an  increase 
of  .69  per  cent. 

The  tonnage  moved,  exclusive  of  Company's  material,  was  13,147,141 
tons,  an  increase  of   1.501,072  tons,  or   13.47  per  cent. 

The  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  amounted  to  2,571,430,189,  an  in- 
crease of  191,334,601   ton   miles,  or  8.03   per  cent. 

The   average  haul   decreased  from  205.44   to   105.59  miles,   a  decrease   of 
9.85  miles,  or  4.79   per  cent. 
GENERAL   FREIGHT 

The  total  revenue  from  both  coal  and  merchandise  freight  was  $30,579,- 
596.96,  an  increase  of  $2,450,095.28,  or  8.73  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
Ihc  previous  twelve  months. 

The  entire  freight  traffic  amounted  to  27,181,537  tons,  being  an  increase 
of  2,322,332   tons,   or   9.34    per   cent. 

The  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  was  4,730,557,964,  an  increase  of 
388,748,627  ton    miles,   or   7.70   per  cent. 

The  average  distance  carried  was  174.20  miles,  a  decrease  of  2.65  miles, 
or    1.50    per   cent. 

The  average  revenue  per  ton  was  112.50  cents,  as  against  113.13  cents 
last   year,  being  a  decrease   of  .63  cent,  or  .56  per  cent. 

Company's  freight,  not  included  in  the  above,  amounted  to  2,718,057 
tons,   an   increase  of   479,102  tons,   or   21.40   per  cent. 

The  total  freight  train  mileage  was  8.733,264  miles,  an  increase  of 
516.845   miles,  or   6.29   per  cent. 

Revenue  received  per  freight  train  mile  was  $3.50,  as  compared  with 
$3.42,  being  an   increase  of  $0.08,  or  2.34   per  cent. 

The  average  train  load  of  revenue  freight  was  542.36  tons,  an  increase 
of  7.11  tons,  or  1.33  per  cent.  Including  Company's  freight,  the  average 
train  load  was  561.51  tons,  as  against  553.13  last  year,  an  increase  of  8.38 
tons,  or  1.52  per  cent. 

The    average    number    of    tons    of    revenue    freight    in    each    loaded    car 
was    22.65    tons,    a    decrease   of   .20   ton,    or   .88    per   cent.      Including   Com- 
pany's freight,  the  average  carload  was  23.45  tons,  a  decrease  of  .17  ton,  or 
.72  per  cent. 
PASSENGER 

The  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  amounted  to  $4,330,172.45,  an  in- 
crease of  $425,109.71,  or  10.89  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Following  a  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  to  the  law  enacted  by  that  State  in  1907  reducing  the 
rates  of  fare  to  a  maximum  of  two  cents  per  mile,  the  passenger  rates  in 
Pennsylvania  in   effect  prior  to  that  law    will   be   restored. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  was  5,172,961,  an  increase  of 
296.160.   or   0.07    per   cent. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  increased  24,289,815  or 
10.88    per   cent. 

The  average  revenue  per  passenger  was  83.71  cents,  an  increase  of 
3.64  cents,  or  4.55   per  cent. 

The  average  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  was  1.749  cents,  showing 
no   change  as  compared   with   the  previous   year. 

The  average  distance  traveled' by  each '  passenger  was  47.86  miles,  an 
increase  of  2.07  miles,  or  4.52  per  cent. 

Passenger  train  mileage  was  4,150,858,  an  increase  of  136,076  miles,  or 
3.39  per  cent.,   whereas  the  traffic  increased  10.89   per  cent. 

The  revenue  from  passengers  per  passenger  train  mile  was  104.32  cents, 
an  increase  of  7.05  cents,  or  7.25  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers per  train  was  59.65.  an  increase  or  4.03.  or  7.25  per  cent.,  and 
the  average  number  of  passengers  per  car  was  17.24,  an  increase  of  .63  or 
3.79  per  cent. 
MAIL 

The  pay  received  for  the  transportation  of  United  States  mails 
amounted  to  $193,859.75,  a  decrease  of  816,039.20.  due  entirely  to  the 
•change  m  the  method  employed  by  the  Government  in  arriving  at  the 
average  amount  of  mail  carried  at  the  time  of  the  reweighing,  which 
occurred  last  year:  the  new  r.->tes  becoming  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year. 
EXPRESS 

The  express  revenue  amounted  to  $462,437.70,  an  increase  of  $56,211.98 
OTHER  TRANSPORTATION 

The    revenue   derived    from   transportation    other  than    that    shown    under 
the  preceding  headings  was  $350,165.22.  an  increase  of  $48,439.47. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Miscellaneous     revenue     amounted     to     $245,166.09.      an      increase     of 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 
MAINTENANCE  OF  WAV 

The  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  wav  and  structures  amounted  to 
$3,463,903.41,  an  increase  of  S1S9.563.94.  or  5.79  per  cent.,  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  property  has  been  fullv  maintained  as  its  usual  high 
standard. 

During  the  year  six  new  bridges  were  constructed  of  steel.  Twenty- 
eight  steel  bridges  and  ten  concrete-steel  bridges,  replacing  light  iron  or 
wooden  bridges,  were  built.  Eleven  small  bridges  were  replaced  by  pipe 
culverts  and  eight  bridges  abandoned  and  the  openings  filled.  'Three 
wooden  overhead  highway  bridges  were  replaced  bv  steel  bridges  and  one 
removed. 

Bridges  on  the  .-Vuburn  and  Ithaca  Branch  have  been  renewed  and 
strengthened,  enabling  the  use  ..t  heavier  power  fii  that  section  of  the  road. 
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The  policy  of  laying  drain  tile  in  wet  cuts  has  been  continued  on  a 
large  teazle  60,378  feet  being  used  during  the  year,  resulting  m  a  more 
suble    roadbed,   with   lower  cost   of  maintenance  .<.,.enteen  cubic 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ?f;?"'""  '^'J^f. 
yards  of  crushed  stone  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  fully  ballasting  aam 
tional  track  and  repairing  tracks  Pr^^'o^^'y  ballasted  with  ,tone^ 

"'  kth«en^^hfus"a^nd  t:;%rd^*ed^^;'d  fourteen  .o-s  of  new  90.pound  .ail, 

--^^h%etu^d^'^l^\^n^'t;°e%ro"t\^ou^nd^'I.%n^'rndr^ 

three  tie  plates  were  used. 

croS'^ei:"i1^^ii^^^-^%:;^-^4.r:^-"?^;tKS%5 

-VrntforanttL'nVo^^e\^"d:^e^d\h^n?fles^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

miles  of  second-hand  copper  and  15.30  miles  of  second-hand  'I?"  "■•<^/\*„'5 
used  in  extending  telephone,  telegraph  and  ^■g".^j/^'"f;,„,J,^^'^^°^;r.-ou1 
forty   ooe-hundredths  miles   of   iron    wire   were   u»ed   in    replacing    «orr.  out 

""pier"  b'V's'v  cTy'destroyed  by  fire  in  March,   1909,   was  restored  as 
""  ?n''ord'erto^nab°le*largt've"els  to  reach  the  ore.  and  .coal   dock  at   the 
Tifit    Farm    Terminal    a    channel    22    feet    in    depth    is    being    dredged,    for 
which  $20,525  has  been  expended. 
MAINTEN.-\NCE  OF  EQUIPMENT 

The   total   expenses    for  the   "laintenance   of   equipment   during  the   year 
amounted   to   $5,995,810.09,.  an    increase    »«  .5163,379  94     or    2  80    per   cent-. 

maintenance    during    Pa^t    years       Included    in    the    ee^ses    for    the_^^.    ^^ 

is  an  arbitrary  charge  of  ^l-.O^^-^^''?  ,-'°'[°„?  ,1,^  interstate  Commerce 
compliance    with    the    accounting    regulations    of    the    Interstate    Lomme 

"^"Tew'equipment  was  purchased  during  '»>«  year  and  J,  ged  to  addi 
tions  and  betterments.     The  equipment  acquired  consisted  of  tvventytrei^n. 

''^Ten^y'se^vei/  wo'^rn^t*  foVomJtives    were    disposed    of    and    their    book 

-SSS:^<^cS^rXr'co^;S.^^^l^:^^^  ^i£^ 
inrce    pa»:>cii|5<.i    ^v»         ,  mnA    Qprvice    cars    were    conaemnea 

662    freight    equipment    cars    and    220    road    service    car. 
and   destroyed    during   the   year.  j   „ ,«    „„-, 

standard  steps  and  five  with  "^   ,*<«'  "'.^o'^r'^ooaen   freight  car.,   makirg  a 

Steel   underframes   were  applied  '9  *•  th,    Ust    two    vears       The    cost    of 

total    of    3,532    cars    so   "l">PP«'».^"""8d  the  expense  Yo?  repairs,  hut   will 

doing  this  work  has  necessarily    ncreased  the  expense  ,o     j/,,,,;^,^,,,,,^. 

^-werAh'r'er.ho^^rnd'^^w^o  h^u°n^td\'nd   fo%\'y"^e:en   freight  equipment  car, 

received   heavy   repairs.  ,      ,     .  j  3-4    ^jith 

The   total    number   of  locomotives   at   the  ena   01   inc  >"■:    ""   °  tractive 

inc   luiai  oior.iqo'i     nound*     an    ancrcase    of    .iol,94S    tractive 

9     tractive     power     01      H,£'**,yVA     pouuu^.     an     «  jjikq      with     a 

pounds       The   total    number    of    f^«'8hteqmp-e,U   cas^  « as    44,158     with 
capacity  of  1,595,667  tons,  an  increase  of  1..82  cars  ai.<l  SJ,8.4  tons. 
TRAFFIC  EXPENSES 

•i^^J  eVp°eVd?tVr  s   £«He   soV.a.ion    of    Pa^senger   and   fre.jh,^  .r_amc. 
the    establishment    of    additiona      agencies     •or     "I'S     pu  I  j   ,        ^-^^^ 

l'^rnt;S''Vhrb"usfn;ss'''Thrc7s.='<l'f    pr'inTinfaild    filing    .nn.Ts    .i,    re- 
quifed  b^  law   h.is   also   increased   these   expenses. 
TRANSPORTATION   EXPENSES 

-"''  riLir,si.  r'sr^e^  «r 'arcLm;^eV*:;ti;?-^i^'^e?edi;;g 

°e^„'c^%o"Vo';ro'p"er'a';!n/'?f:enuet    «-,,^»;«^.-    ""<-    "   ""'•--'    ^"^ 
80.08  per  cent,  last  year,  a  decrease  of  .,4  per  tent. 

Thr    , xnri.se.    for    general    administration    amounted    to    »' l*.'**/'//;    '?" 
■      ^  7  ta  aH4  48    or     48  per  cent,  over   the  previout   year.       While  the 

increase   of   »3,884.48.   or    .«  per  ,  j    [,      ,he    company    to    employes 

Cr'-i-'senorTne'c,   :T:^:'o  :Z,J:.   it   has.'.o   some   extent,   been    c/set 
by  riductioni  mide   in  other  direction*. 

TAXES  nrooerlv    and    business    during    the    year 

.m,n,n%d""»U0«.T«1.8'>    o^ J^Ofl^pr V.'n,.   nf  the  company",   revenue,  an 
"ncrei»e  of  $87,»86.««  over   the   preceding  yea.. 

Ftn\TINl",   KUL'IPMENT 

e.r    "'■"•"••'    '';,,,!     ntoa   fneling  vessel;   one  barge,  covered  by  insurance 
"au"n.Umr"tn    underwriters   S.   the   result    of   an    accident,   and   one   old 

c*.'r   flo»<    *"•   ^■•'■' 


The  floating  equipment    in   New    York    Harbor   or  engaged   in   coastwise 
business    was    as    follows: 

1  wrecking  boat  ^0  tugs 

212  barges  '^5  car  floats 

1  hoisting  boat  *  work  boats 

1  fuel  lighter  ^  steam  lighters 

3  cattle  floats 
E.xtensive    repairs    were    made    to    the    equipment    comprising    the    fleet 
on  the  Great  Lakes.     The  vessels,  all  of  which  are  of  steel,  are  as  follows: 

^'a>n«-  Capacity.  Name.  sMO^tons 

Wilkes-Barre    6,000  tons       Seneca   3,000  tons 

Mauch  Chunk 6,000  tons       Saranac   3,000  tons 

Bethlehem   3,000  tons       Tuscarora  8,000  tons 

ADDITIONS  AND  BETTERMENTS. 
Liberal  expenditures  were  made  throughout  the  year  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  additional  property  and  facilities  and  for  the  '>"P7^v^«"f "»  .*"° 
development  of  existing  property.  Jhe  total  "P.<^'?d't";f  ii'^/f'!'''°"t 
and  betterments  amounted  to  $5,205,205.10,  of  which  $843,8.  ..30  was  de- 
ducted from  Income.  This  policy  of  liberal  expenditures  for  improsenienU 
must  contir.ue  in  such  measure  as  the  resources  and  business  of  the  Com- 
pany will,  from  time  to  time,  justify,  if  your  property  is  to  be  f ""y  <l«ve - 
oped  and  Its  earning  capacity  increased.  With  the  "acting  demands  upon 
railroads  in  the  matter  of  service,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  Provide 
facilities  for  the  prompt  movement  and  delivery  of  freight,  not  «"  Y  »" 
retain  the  present  traftic,  but  to  provide  for  its  '""^f^^-.^^^^ZilZ- 
Dortance  are  those  expenditures  which  must  be  made  for  the  removal  ot 
g?Ide"  reduct  on  of  curves,  extension  of  third  and  fourth  tracks  enlarge- 
ment of  yards  and  improvement  of  terminals  to  offset  the  constantly  m- 
creasing   cost    of   transportation. 

Your  Board  has  recently  authorized  the  construction  of  a  single  track 
branch  from  Lumber  Yard  to  a  connection  with  the  main  line  at  Hays 
Creek  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  with  the  necessary  classification 
vard,  engine  house,  shop  for  light  car  repairs  and  fuel  and  water  facil- 
ities at  an  estima  ed  cost  of  $1,500,000.  The  construction  of  this  line 
win  materiallv  reduce  the  cost  of  operation  by  providing  a  shorter  route 
To  westbTund  traffTc  from  the  Mahanoy  and  H"'«°". J-^Si^ns  and  by 
enabling  the  classification  of  coal  shipments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines 
?hus  avoiding  the  congestion  at  Packerton  and  the  reverse  movement  at 
Penn  Haven  Junction.  In  addition  to  facilitating  the  movement  of  freight 
bv  reducing  the  distance  to  be  hauled,  the  new  line  will  remove  a  large 
volume  of  traffic  from  a  part  of  the  road  where  very  heavy  grades  are  now 
encountered  The  construction  of  this  branch  will  also  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  additional  yard  tracks  at  Penn  Haven  Junction,  which  would  soon 
be  needed  to  relieve  what  threatens  to  become  a  serious  congestion  at  that 
point  The  final  surveys  are  now  being  made  preliminary  to  the  active 
construction  of  this  new  branch,  which  will  be  prosecuted  >"  s»ch  a 
manner  as  to  enable  the  economical  double  tracking  thereof  at  a  later  date, 
if  deemed   advisable.  k  .      - 

Surveys  are  also  being  made  for  double  tracking  the  line  .between 
laurel  function  and  SilveF  Brook  Junction,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles. 
The  conit  uction  of  which  will  shortly  be  commenced.  This  -ne  connects 
at  bmh  ends  with  double  track,  and  in  addition  ""les  the  traflic  of  the 
New  Boston  branch,  with  the  result  that  it  is  badly  congested.  The  pro- 
posed Improvement  is  necessary  not  only  to  f^^'''!f.'/  '^e  mov-ement  of  the 
nresent  traffic  but  to  provide  for  the  increase  which  vviU  result  Irom  tne 
Sotning  of  the  Lumber  Yard-Hays  Creek  Branch  When  this  .  work  ,s 
completed  your  Company  will  have  a  continuous  double  track  line  from 
Mount  Carmel  and  Gum   Run    Junction  to   Lumber    \  ard.  . 

TMie  worTof  extendTng  third  and  fourth  tracks  through  congested  tern- 
tnrv  has  been  activelv  continued.  Extensions  from  Redington  to  Richards 
Farm  a  distance  of  i,91  miles,  and  from  Gap  Junction  to  a.  point  west  of 
Fiil^rton  including  a  change  of  alignment  at  the  latter  point,  a  distance 
of  1  38  milLs  are  completed  and  the  tracks  in  service  making  a  continuous 
?our-'facTsy'st"em  in  .Sis  section  of  1-S9  miles^  ^ 'inVo^rs"  or'cTns  S" 
Fullerton   to  Cementon,   a  distance  of   4,29  miles    is     .1  course  ot   con.truc 

*'°"in  I^t'enTng^tt^  toZZ'^Tl^J^rLX^ To.;^^B.t^^^^^^^^       decided 

ma7e  >'ard  deveTo"iment  of  1250  cars  capacity.  The  expenditures  on  this 
account  were  $61,304. 

\n    extension    was    also    made    of    the    fourth    track   from    Park    .\veiiue. 

able   reduction   in   the  grade.     The  total   expenditures   for  this  improvement 

were   $43,37S.  .      , 

1     o  .    ™;i»o    lrvr.17    WIS    constructcd    at    the    west   end    oi 

Per^h  Tmt.o;^'a?f  ai^d^  fSu'rM?di?ioL^^  fX\^   '^.^'^^t:!^ 
capacity  of  the  yard  by  350  cars  at  a.*:"*'  "<  ^^f'^f*_,    ^'"*   "*'  '*"" 
possible  a  saving  in  expenses  by  "''»='"«  »he  switching 

L:!;:nri^r:!'s.o;f^^u^  ^e^^  ^\^  i^^rj-^^tJ^^^^.^^^  of 

''\-;,:^.''irf::::^y:.r^.  elimmatir^  ..rp  jcve.se  ci^ve^.. 
i^rl^'J^;^  ^;::;^fo;'Us^t:f  Slo^'^^an^'ar-^i  la..er  IlSint 
'°%;\'ng"o 'he' surface  "nking,   due  to  mining  operations  of  ou.si.le  co„. 

J       Tu-    .t.j^s-L-    vi'Tsi    >>inrtpii    (111 miff    the    prrv loiis    ii>t.ui    /'-■■    ~ 
was   improved.       Inc   worK   \\.is   sianru   uuiimr    ,  ,^ '.  ^;„_  <-,«  005 

being  m;r^.  ^.s  has  -abl,M_^iu.   ....rivhange  a.  .   a.  pom.   mste^        - 


being  $40,048.  This  has  en.il.u-.i  an  "'"^";;'^^,-'"^^;,',.  .be  saving  in 
East    Uurtalo    with   connecting    ra'lt"--'d;.    rin^,t'''«    a^'^,'''^;^^  „.hicT,  to 

••Ki.rnsrs  It  has  n  so  aflonlcd  .he  ncl■c^^.^ly  a'"";'"""'  .'  .  '  ,l,  .«iieh. 
make    up    soli.l    .rains    for    eastern    terminals,    .hereby    reducing    the    twitch 

""'•,^:^'";m,.ruc;r'oV';f  i^'hlgh  «rade  line  a,  Greenville  iiienHone.l 
in  , he  las  .in.iual  repor.,  was  coniple.ed  soon  af.er  .he  close  .  f  «■  JT"'  '"/^ 
Ihe    same   is  How    in   opera.ion.     the   lo.al    amount   expendcl   on    .his   wotK 

'"  "^^r^V^  -he  work  of  ^l;-;!^-,  "VHJ'";r»l:?!:r'\^"^^^- 

""^i-.bi^k;;'^rl.^in£;=^^^ 
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diiluiiialic  liliH-k  •i||iial>.  Illork  i>i|iial>  liuvr  alio  hrrti  liitUllctl  at  <  liiritln 
.liiiu'tKiii,  Auilciirriil  mid  DrUiin  Vaid,  iind  a  iirw  MilcrlmkitiR  |iluiit  il 
ilir  Kiillrl  o(  thr  ur«lliiiiiiid  yar.l  nl  rarkrtlnti,  Adilillont  wrrr  iimilr 
to  thr  (iliitil'i  01  Siiiilh  I'luiiilirld  And  Sniilli  Kualiiti.  Oiip  livrlriKk  «iid 
t»<>    ((Mil  Itaik    Mjitial   tirld||<-i   liavr   hrrti    rir>lril. 

A  i'<iiiil>itird  hratiiiK  atid  rlritrii  liKlititiu  iilaiit  wa>  liiiill  al  VVilkra- 
lliiiii-  li>  fmiif.li  licul  fur  lltr  impxniKn  mid  frriuhl  nlolliiii  anil  cnachu, 
and  liKlittnK  for  llir  v«ri»tii>  liiiddinK*  und  |ilalfiirni<.  at  a  cnut  nf  lll.linn. 

New  tmtiliinrd  pa'xcniicr  mid  firiulil  Htatiiinii  were  ereclnl  at  jlnncciyc 
r'all'.,  I'.a^t  WaviiK  and  Inlrrlakrn,  anil  a  tirw  paMcngcr  <talloii  al  Krrc- 
vdir,    llir     AKKirKalr    i'i>«l    lirinK    $aO,4tlll. 

Thr  frniilil  ■.lalt..n  and  >ard  at  Allrnl.iwn  wcrr  rai»rd  and  the  ilrivc- 
ttaVH  paved  with  ■«li>nr.  A  new  frriKht  lian'.fer  |ilatforin  wa«  almi  con- 
••Irnilrd  with  a  tnndet  n  lire  prnlrclion  Kjrtleni.  Team  delivery  track*  nn<l 
*l"ne  pavetl  drivrwayN  were   iinlallcd  at   Smith    Ilethlehcni   and   Ithaca. 

A  lar(ir  capacity  uit  cmnprcsoMi  wa«  piiichaned  for  ii«c  at  South  Ko^ton 
-h..ii.  .u  il  cnst  .if  $ll,iao.  and  an  rlriinc  lialleiy  lenrwal  plant  wai  in- 
dialled  at    I'ackertiin  at  a  cn>t  id  $'.',n;.l, 

Kstensivc  impi  i)Nciiirnl«  wcic  made  to  milk  •ihippiiiK  Klalioiii  at  Clinton, 
West  Portal,  Three  KridRen,  Jutland,  McAdam't,  Truxton,  lirolon  and  Inter- 
laken. 

.-\  30  lot)  electrically  operated  crane  was  inntallcd  at  the  14Bth  Street  Ter- 
luinnl.  New  York  City.  ,\dditii>nal  facililicii  were  provideil  at  124lh  street. 
New  York  C'itv,  coiiMslinn  of  a  new  {rriKht  shed,  crih  and  hulkhrad.  at  a 
•  .~1  '.f  $n.fl.SO. 

The  ore  dock  at  the  TilTt  I''arin  Terminal  on  Lake  Krie  was  improved  and 
two  larRc  capacity  cranes  purchased  for  loading  vrtsels.  .-\  special  crane 
equipped  with  a  magnet  was  also  purchased  for  handlinR  shipments  of  pig 
iron  al  that  location.  The  cost  of  this  work  in  connection  with  an  improve- 
ment to  Ihe   Ilanihin'K  Turnpike   anuninlcd  to  $.S5,812. 

Improvcnicnl--  in  asli  track  and  rn|{ine  house  facilities  have  hern  made  at 
several  points  to  admit  of  more  prompt  and  economical  operation.  New 
concrete  coal  and  ash  pits  were  installed  al  Lehighton  and  l>elano  and  a 
concrete  ashpit  al  Jersey  City,  all  of  which  are  operated  with  locomotive 
cranes.  Similar  cranes  have  also  been  provided  for  use  in  handing  fuel  and 
ashes  at  Cortlaiul  and  .\uluirn.  Twelve-inch  water  cranes  were  installed  at 
Deep  Hollow,  Ciardneis  Run  and  Tagucs  Kddy,  and  ten-inch  water  cranes 
at  Jerse\-  Cily,  l*ackcrlon  and   Ilazelti^n   Shops. 

Telephone  train  dcspatchins  lines  have  hccn  installed  on  the  Mahanoy  & 
llazellon  Hivision  and  en  the  New  Jersey  &  Lehigh  Division  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  a  cost  of  $27,S1j.  Additional  lines  arc  in  course  of  construction 
on  the  Wyoming,  New   Jersey  &  Lehigh  and  New  York  Divisions, 

FINANCIAL 

Your  Hoard  of  Directors,  after  due  consideration,  has  deemed  it  to  the 
hest  interest  of  Ihe  stockholders  to  finance  the  needs  of  the  Company  for 
additional  cash  funds  by  the  issuance  and  sale  of  common  capital  stock. 
.\ccordingly  the  Board,  acting  with  the  approval  of  the  stockholders,  given  at 
a  special  meeting  held  June  22d,  last,  has  authorized  an  increase  in  the 
common  capital  stock  of  the  Company  from  $40,334,800  to  $80,000,000,  and 
the  issuance  and  sale  of  $20,220,550,  or  404,411  shares  of  such  additional 
slock  to  shareholders  at  par,  this  being  in  the  pro|)ortion  of  one  share  of 
new  stock  to  two  shares  of  old  stock.  This  will  provide  the  Company  with 
$20,220,550  in  cash,  which  wi|l  be  used  to  pay  the  $B,000.000  Seven  Per 
Cent.  Second  Mortgiigc  Bonds  maturing  September  1st,  1910,  for  the  retire- 
ment of  other  obligations  and  for  those  expenditures  generally  which  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Company  to  render  ade(|uate  and  proper  transporta- 
tion service  in  the  territory  reached  by  its  lines  of  railroad.  The  balance  of 
the  authorized  but  unissued  common  capital  slock  will  be  reserved  for 
future  needs. 

The  outstanding  obligations  of  the  Company  were  reduced  during  the  year 
by  the  sum  of  $2,490,000.  representing  the  maturity  of  $1,000,000  Collateral 
Trust  Pour  Per  Cent.  Bonds,  the  retirement  of  Equipment  Trusts  Series  D 
and  Ci.  amounting  to  $500,000  (the  payment  of  the  latter  scries  which  be- 
came clue  .'\ugust  1st.  1910,  having  been  anticipated  before  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year),  and  by  the  payment  of  maturing  instalments  on  Series  II,  I  and 
J  to  amount  to  $990,000.  The  Trust  .\grcemcnts  D  and  C.  have  been  can- 
celled and  the  title  to  the  equipment  pledged  thereunder  vested  in  your 
Company.  There  is  now  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  public  but  one 
Equipment  Trust  obligation.  Series  J,  in  the  sum  of  $3,750,000.  Equipment 
Trusts  Series  H  and  I  are  in  the  treasury  and  available  shoulil  occasion' 
arise. 

The  retirement  of  the  obligations  mentioned,  together  with  Ihe  maturity 
of  $6,000,000  Second  Mortgage  Seven  Per  Cent.  Bonds  falling  due  Septem- 
ber 1st.  1910.  will  rflfect  an  annual  saving  hereafter  of  $505,000  in  Ihe  fi.xed 
charges. 

The  many  water  operations  owned  and  conducted  by  your  Company, 
originally  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate water  supplv  for  the  system,  have  grown  to  considerable  magnitude 
and  importance.  In  Ihe  development  of  these  properties  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  advance,  from  time  to  time,  funds  for  the  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  seseral  plants.  To  provide  the  additional  capital  required  for 
Ihe  future  extension  tiiereof  a  comprehensive  tinarcial  plan  has  been  adopted. 
In  connection  therewith  and  to  effect  that  economy  which  results  from  con- 
centration, the  o|>eralions  have  heen  placed  under  Ihe  management  of  one 
Company,  viz. :  The  Wyoming  \'alley  Water  Supply  Company,  the  entire 
capital  stock  oi  which  is  owned  by  your  Company.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  leasing  thereto  all  the  property  of  Ihe  various  water  companies. 
The  Wyoming  X'alley  Water  Supplv  Company  further  acquired  by  purchase 
from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  all  of  the  capital  slocks  of  the 
Hazlelon  Water  Company,  Locust  NIountain  Water  Company.  Beaver 
.VIeadow  Water  Company.  Blackwood  Water  Company.  Ccntralia  Water 
Company,  Citizens  Water  Company  of  Tremont,  Delano  Water  Company, 
Denison  Township  Water  Company.  Driflon  Water  Company,  Oneida 
Water  Company,  Tonihicken  Water  Company  and  Wright  Township  Water 
Company;  also  $300,000  bonds  of  the  ilazleton  Water  Company  and 
$125,000  bonds  of  the  Locust  Mountain  Water  Company.  For  the  payment 
thereof  the  Wyoming  \allcy  Water  Supply  Company  increased  its  capital 
slock  from  $1,000  to  $100,000  and  created  a  first  mortgage  securing  an 
issue  of  $2,000,000  tifty-ycar  5  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  the  latter  secured  by 
a  pledge  of  all  of  the  real  estate,  water  rights,  pumping  plants  and  pipe  lines 
owned  or  hereafter  acquired,  as  well  as  the  stocks  and  bonds  above  named. 
The  Water  Supply  Company  delivered  to  your  Company  at  par  its  increased 
capital  stock  and  $»95.000  of  ils  bonds  in  payment  for  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  several  water  companies  and  for  certain  advances  made  to  them,  not 
previously  reimbursed.  The  balance  of  the  bonds  secured  by  the  Wyoming 
Valley  VV'ater  Supply  Comp.iiiy  mortgage  will  be  issued  thereunder  as 
additional  funds  are  necessary.  The  capital  stock  and  bonds  received  from 
the  Water  Supply  Company  are  in  your  treasury,  the  bonds  being  available 
for  such  future   needs  as  may  arise. 

Complying  with  Ihe  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
requiring  thai  .ill  aildili"Ti~  ,iiid  heltermenls  made  to  Ihe  property  since 
June  SO.  1907.  n>  niaiter  whether  paid  for  out  of  income  or  not.  be  set 
up  as  a  capital  as-el.  expenditures  of  that  nature  made  on  the  line  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  have  been  included  on  the  balance  sheet 
under  Road  and  Equipment.     .-V  large  part  of  the  additions  and  betterments 


m«>lr  to  the  •yaleni,  however,  liaii  been  on  the  pro|>erly  of  tubtidiary  com- 
panies 111  llir  iiainra  of  which  the  title  to  the  iinprovemcnl«  beromea  veatcd. 
These  iiddilion«  and  brllrrinrnla  were,  therefore,  brought  on  Ihe  book»  t* 
advaiK  r<  to  those  rompanies  and  have  Ijcrn  reimbumril  to  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Hailioad  (  oinpnriy  hv  the  iniliaidiary  rompanirs  creating  and  isoiiiiig  fifty, 
vmr  r.  jier  cent,  golcl  drbentiirr  boiiiN  in  amounts  as  followa-  The  Lehigh 
Valley  Railway  (  ompanv,  $«2S,000;  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  $l,i(00,f)OlK   l.oyalsock   Railroad  Company    $7,500;  Lehigh  Valley 


y,  $422,000;    Pennsylvania  and   New    York  (Tanal  an^ 

piiny.     $;i2.'.,500.     and     .Montrose     Railroad     Company,     $3,600. 

have  lirrn    placed   in   the   treasury  or    pledgerl  aa  collateral 

rl,.-.,...      ,.f      UM..tMn.l.«.      *llt        irtlt'l        ..^ I 
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under  the  general  conkoli(!atcd  mortgage  of  Scptcniljer  .'jO,  ll«'l3, 

thereby. 

The  Philadelphia  (irnin  Elevator  Company,  to  which  your  Company  ha* 
from  time  to  time  advanced  varying  sums  of  money  in  promoting  the  »hip- 
|iing  and  grain  business  of  the  port  of  I'liilailelphia,  represented  by  notes 
of  that  Company,  undrrwent  a  financial  rrorgaiii/.alion  and  $205,000  of  its 
capital   slock   was   issueil  and   received   in   lieu   thereof. 

Your  Company  sold  $220,000  bonds  of  the  .Vlutual  Terminal  Company  of 
Buffalo,  the  proceeds  being  used   for  capital  expenditures. 

The  charter  of  the  Buffalo,  Thousand  Islamls  and  Portland  Railroad 
Company,  a  corporation  organized  some  years  ago  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  for  the  purpose 
of  building  an  additional  line  from  Buffalo  to  the  Niagara  Frontier,  having 
expired  by  liinilalion,  and  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  such  a  road 
having  passed,  a  new  coi  poration,  the  Fair  Land  Realty  Company,  was  or- 
ganized to  take  over  and  dispose  of  in  such  manner  as  mav  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  real  estate  held  by  the  former  Company.  The  capita) 
slock  of  the  Fair  Land  Really  Company  amounts  to  $5,000,  and  is  owned 
one  half  each  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  your  Company.  The  stock  of  the  Buffalo.  Thousand  Islands  anl 
Portland  Railroad  Company  was  cancelled  and  an  appropriate  entry,  charg 
ing  off  its  value,   was  made  to  profit  and  loss  account. 

There  have  been  outstanding  for  many  years  five  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company.  These  were 
acquired  during  the  year  upon  favorable  terms,  and  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  that  subsidiary  company  is  now  owned  by  your  Company. 

The  form  of  general  balance  sheet  subinillcd  in  this  report  is  that  prc- 
scribe'l  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  changes  therein, 
whereby  the  profits  of  the  Company  have  apparently  been  increased,  are  due 
entirely  to  orders  issued  by  that  commission  prescribing  methods  of  ac- 
counting over  which  your  officers  have  no  control.  While  the  methods  in 
certain  particulars  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  at  variance  with  conservative 
accounting  and  have  jjroduced  charges  to  capital  account  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  management,  should  have — and  if  left  to  their  discretion 
would  have — been  absorbed  in  operating  expenses,  nevertheless  your  Com- 
pany has  endeavored  to  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  various  orders  issued 
by  the  commission.  The  most  notable  innovations  ordered  in  the  balance 
sheet  are:  First,  an  arbitrary  date,  June  30,  1907,  is  taken  for  the  invest- 
ment account,  road  and  equipment;  second,  all  expenditures  after  that  date 
for  investment  in  road  and  equipment,  or  additions  and  betterments,  must 
be  charged  to  "Investment  since  Tune  30.  1907."  whether  paid  for  out 
of  income  or  not;  third,  the  credit  resulting  from  depreciation  of  equipment 
from  June  30,  1907.  must  be  deducted  from  road  and  equipment  account, 
instead  of  being  available  for  the  replacement  of  equipment  as  heretofore; 
fourth,  additions  and  betterments  charged  to  income  since  June  30,  1907, 
nui^l  be  restored  as  above  stated  and  credited  to  profit  and  loss.  These 
changes  necessarily  disturb,  to  a  considerable  extent,  comparisons  between 
the  present  balance  sheet  and  those  in  previous  reports,  and  although  ap- 
propriate explanation  is  hereinafter  made  of  all  those  increases  and  de- 
creases in  the  Company's  assets  and  liabilities,  which  represent  material 
changes  as  compared  with  June  30  last,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
explain  all  the  apparent  discrepancies  which  are  due  solely  to  the  adoption 
of  the  commission's  classification  in  place  of  that  heretofore  used  by  your 
Company.  In  this  connection,  more  or  less  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  interpreting  the  order  requiring  a  certain  classification  of  the  various 
stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  the  Company,  particularly  in  determining 
whether  securities  are  marketable  or  not.  and  whether  those  shown  as 
investments  might  be  available  for  sale,  if  the  necessity  arose. 

The  reserve  for  accrued  depreciation  of  $2,886,720.50  deducted  from  road 
and  equipment  account  is  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  making  it  necessary  to  restore  to  equipment  replace- 
ment reserve  those  sums  which  had  been  charged  to  this  account  for  equip- 
ment purchased  for  replacement  purposes,  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mission's previous  orders.  The  reserve  in  question,  therefore,  represents 
the.  depreciation  accrued  by  the  Company  since  Junt  30,  1907,  less  the 
amounts  applying  to  equipment  taken  out  of  service. 

The  decrease  in  the  real  estate  account  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  all  real  estate  owned  by 
the  Company  and  used  for  railroad  purposes  be  carried  in  road  and  equip- 
ment account.  There  was  also  transferred  from  real  estate  account  to 
advances  to  subsidiary  real  estate  companies  the  cost  of  certain  properties, 
Ihe  titles  to  which  are  in  the  names  of^  the  respective  real  estate  companies. 

The  value  of  the  so-called  Coxe  Properties  decreasing  as  the  coal  is 
mined  therefrom,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  from  the  general 
reserve  fund  and  applied  in  reducing  the  book  value  thereof,  as  represented 
by  Ihe  ownership  of  the  capital  slock  of  Coxe  Brothers  &  Company,  Incor- 
porated. In  view  of  Ihe  small  balance  remaining  in  that  reserve  it  has  been 
closed  by  a  transfer  to  profit  and  loss  account. 

The  charge  of  $49,809  to  profit  and  loss  account  for  properly  abandoned 
at  Delano  is  in  accordance  with  the  Government's  requirements,  and  repre- 
sents a  few  antiquated  shop  buildings,  engine  house  and  similar  structures, 
the  necessity  of  which  has  passed. 

The  increase  in  other  income  shown  in  the  item  miscellaneous  is  due 
principally  to  increased  per  diem  charges  and  interest  on  the  Company's 
cash   funds. 

The  value  of  materials  and  supplies  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  vear 
amounted  to   $1.S95.91(;.70.  a  decrease  of  $188,282.81. 

Working  assets  are  $19,498,018.11  in  excess  of  working  liabilities. 

The  usual  dividends  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  preferred  capital  stock  and 
<>  per  cent,  upon  the  common  capital  stock  were  declared  during  the  year, 
payable  in  January  and  July,  1910,  as  semi-annual  dividends  of  5  per  cent, 
ard  3  per  cent.,  respectively. 

Following  the  usual  practice,  the  accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  fiscal 
year  have  been  examined  and  the  cash  and  securities  verified  by  certified 
public  accountants,  the  result  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  accountants' 
certificate. 

GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  conditions  now  surrounding  the  railroad  operations  in  this  country 
present  an  element  of  uncertainty  and  apprehension  that  should  receive  the 
sober  and  earnest  reflection  of  investors  generally.  Time  and  experience 
alone  will  demonstrate  the  benefit  or  harm  attending  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  Federal  and  Stale  authorities  in  the  regulation  and  control  of 
the  va^l  irdustries  of  this  country.  The  greater  difficulties  now  encoun- 
tered in  corporate  management  are  apparent  to  all.  The  problem  of  off- 
setting  the   increase   in    rates   of   wages   paid   employes    and   in    all   of   those 
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costs  entering  into  the  expense  of  operation  must  be  met.  The  logical  and 
businesslike  solution  in  this,  as  in  any  other  occupation,  would  be  an  ad- 
vance in  the  rates  for  service  performed.  If  for  any  reason,  however,  the 
gross  revenues  cannot  be  so  increased,  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  the 
service  will  diminish  the  net  revenue  of  the  Company,  and  it  becomes, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  necessit>-  to  effect  the  greatest  possible  economies 
in  operation.  This  problem  of  keeping  the  expenses  of  the  Company  within 
reasonable  and  well-defined  limits,  without  any  impairment  of  its  physical 
well-being,  has  been  given  the  most  careful  study  and  attention  by  your 
management,  and  many  improved  methods  and  economies  have  been  intro- 
duced which  have  materially  reduced  the  units  of  cost  to  various  branches 
of  the    service. 

The  policy  has  been  continued  of  discarding  locomotives  of  small  tractive 
power  and  obsolete  desigtn  for  heavier  power  capable  of  hauling  a  greater 
tonnage.  Freight  cars  of  limited  capacity,  expensive  to  maintain  by  reason 
of  their  age,  have  been  torn  down  and  replaced  by  steel  cars  of  large 
capacity.  In  the  case  of  wooden  cars  of  fair  capacity  and  in  generally 
serviceable  condition,  steel  underframes  have  been  substituted  for  those  of 
wood.  These  improvements  in  the  character  of  the  equipment,  combined 
with  the  reduction  in  grades  and  straightening  of  alignment,  a  policy  which 
will  continue  as  the  future  may  justify,  have  resulted  in  increasing  the 
average  number  of  tons  of  revenue  freight  in  each  train  from  4S.').52  tons 
for  the  year  1903  to  542.36  tons,  or  .56.84  tons.  This  increase  in  the  train- 
load  naturally  results  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost  per  ton-mile. 
The  extension  of  third  and  fourth  track  and  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional passing  sidings  in  the  territory  of  greatest  traffic  density,  with  the 
important  additions  that  have  been  made  to  yards  at  terminals,  have  been 
of  decided  benefit  in  not  only  reducing  the  expense  for  overtime,  but  in 
accelerating  the  movement  of  trains. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  the  Company  in  the  matter  of  despatch- 
ing trains  by  telephone  instead  of  by  telegraph  have  been  successful,  and  on 
that  portion  of  the  road  so  equipped  the  change  has  resulted  in  a  safe  and 
prompt  movement  of  trains.  It  is  being  rapidly  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  line. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatest  economy,  the  operation  of  the  I.ehigh  and 
>>ew  York  Railroad  has  resulted  for  the  year  in  a  further  loss  of  $126r476.96. 
This  property,  as  has  heretofore  been  stated,  is  operated  under  a  lease 
executed  in  the  year  1895,  which  has  been  far  from  profitable.  The 
matter  is  a  vexatious  one,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  your  Company  is  the 
owner  of  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  that  Company,  and  also  the 
endorser  of  $2,000,000  of  its  bonds.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  work  out 
a  satisfactory  solution. 

N'o  real  estate  of  any  importance  was  acquired  during  the  year  except 
that  needed  for  extending  the  third  and  fourth  track  system,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  yards  and  changes  in  alignment,  in  which  cases  the  real  estate  so 
acquired  has  been  added  to  the  road  and  equipment  account.  The  Company 
recently  acquired  possession  under  a  long-term  lease  from  the  city  of  New 
York  of  Pier  34.  North  River,  at  the  foot  of  Canal  street.  This  pier  is 
advantageously  located  in  the  center  of  a  district  which  both  originates  and 
receives  a  large  volume  of  traffic. 

The  property  of  the  Glen  Summit  Hotel  and  Land  Company,  which 
passed  through  foreclosure  proceedings,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual  report, 
has  been  sold.  Other  than  a  mortgage  taken  in  partial  payment,  your 
Company  now  has  no  interest  in  this  or  any  other  hotel  property. 

The  matter  of  encouraging  and  developing  the  local  freight  and  passenger 
business  is  one  that  has  received  active  attention,  and  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  by  the  industrial  department.  The  scope  of  that 
department  has  been  considerably  broadened,  and  an  agricultural  expert  of 
refutation  has  been  engaged  by  the  Company,  whose  duty  it  is  to  explain 
in  a  practical  manner  to  all  interested  along  the  line  of  the  road  methods 
that  will  produce  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  farm  products.  During  the 
year  74  new  industries  were  located  on  the  line  of  road,  direct  track  con- 
nections being  made  with  24  of  them. 

Fifty-six  and  ninety  one-hundredths  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating 
expenses,  including  outside  operations,  or  $13,363,851.03.  was  paid  direct 
to  labor,  being  distributed  among  an  average  of  22,469  employes  during  the 
year. 

The  contributions  made  by  the  Company  to  its  employes'  relief  fund  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $43,644.33.  This  fund  was  established  over  thirty 
years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  injured  employes  and  their  f,imilies,  member- 
ship in  the  same  being  open  to  all  employes  in  the  service.  The  Company 
contributes  an  amount  equal  to  that  paid  by  the  members  and  assumes  the 
cost  of  handling  and  disbursing  the  fund.  Payments  are  under  the  control 
of  the  company,  and  are  made  with  the  approval  of  a  relief  fund  committee 
comprised  of  employes. 

.Messrs.  William  H.  Moore,  Daniel  G.  Reid  and  F,dward  S.  Moore  were 
elected  directors  of  the  Company,  succeeding  Messrs.  Robert  C.  T.ippincott, 
George  Jt.  McFadden  and  Irving  .\.  Stearns,  whose  terms  of  office  expired. 
The  board  desires  l<>  acknowledge  and  thank  the  officers  and  employes 
of  the  Company  for  the  faithful  and  efficient  services  rendered  by  them 
during  the   year. 

Bv   order   of   the   Hoard   of   Directors, 

K.   li.   TMdMAS.  r>csidc-ul. 

I'kOFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RAILROAD  COMPANY  FOK 
THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1910 
Dr. 

I'.alancc,  July  1,  1909 

Irtvidends; 

Five  per   cent,    on   preferred   stock,    paid   July 

10.  l»0«    

Two  per  cent,  on  common  stock,  pairl  July  10, 

1909     ;. 

Extra   one   per   cent,    on   common   stock,    paid 

July  10,  1909  

Five  per  cent,  on   preferred  slock,  paid  Janu- 
ary s,  1010  

Three  per  cent,  on  common  stock,  paid  Janu- 
ary «.  1010   1.210,044.00 

Tnlal    Dividendu    $2.430.7lH.0(l 

lt...,k    v:ilne    ,.i    ■lerurities  of    Ituffalo.   Thousanr^ 

Islands  &   Portlaml  K.K.  Co.  written  off S:i4,HN4.0a 

Properly  aliaiKlone.l   at    Delano.  I'a 4tl.N0(l  IIS 

Expenditures     for     .\r!.|ilions     and     Rellermenl" 

diirinif     (iscal     vr.irs     Hio.s.    HKMI.  anil     1910. 

transferred  In    Road   and    Ee)iii|iinent  and   to 

Advances  to  .Subsidiary  Companies 

Miscellaneous  adjustments    

.Net  income  for  year  ended  June  80,  1010,  Table 

No.   1    

Halanre.  June   30,    Itdo 


$  19,2 1'.'. 252. on 


$5,315.00 

800,696.00 

403,348.00 

5.315.00 


7.«l9.779.n4 


COMPARATIVE    INCOME    ACCOUNTS    OF    THE    RAILROAD    COM 
PANY  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1910  AND   1909. 

1910.  1909.  Increase, 

or  Decrease. 
Revenue  from  operation: 

Coal  freight  revenue $15,821,797  62  $14,831,670  78  $990,126  84 

Merchandise  freight  re%-enue  14,757.799  34  13,291.530  90  1.465,968  44 

Passenger  revenue 4,330.172  45  3.905,062  74  425,109  71 

Mail  revenue 193,859  75  209.899  01  *16.0S9  26 

Express    revenue 462.437  70  406,225  72  56,21198 

■     Other  transportation  revenue  356,165  22  307,725  75  48,439  47 

Miscellaneous    revenue 245,166  09  1S5,417  31  59,748  78  ' 


Total  operating  expenses. $36,167,398  17       $33,137,832  21 


Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance     of     way     and 

structures    $3,462,903  41 

Maintenance   of  equipment.  5,995.810  09 

Traffic    expenses 918,720  11 

Transportation     expenses.  .  .  10,593,565  10 

General    expenses 713,148  52 


$3,273,339  47 
5.832,430  15 

810,293  00 
9,949,909  59 

709.764  09 


3,029,565  96 


$189,503  94 

163,379  94 

108,427  11 

043,655  51 

3,384  43 


Total  operating  expenses. $21,684,147  23       $20,575,730  30       $1,108,410  93 


Ratio    of    operating    expenses 

to    operating  revenue 59.95'^ 

Net  operating  revenue $14,483,250  94 

Taxes     1.106,76189 

Operating  income 13,376,489  05 

Other  income: 

Outside  operations — 

Water  lines tl43,S00  93 

Other  operations t2,532  31 

Investments: 

Dividends  on    stocks 544,945  50 

Interest   on   bonds 24,860  17 

Interest     on      real     estate 

mortgages    15,933  33 

Miscellaneous     078,229  34 

Total   other   income $1,117,635  10 

Total    income $14,494,124  15 

Deductions  from  income: 

Interest  on    funded  debt...  3,009,393  34 
Interest  on   equipment   trust 

obligations    190,710  00 

Rentals    of  leased  lines  and 

guaranties    2.316.473  00 

Miscellaneous  deductions...  240,140  98 

Additions  and  betterments..  843,877  30 


62.09^c 
$12,562,095  91 
1,079,376  23 
11,4S2.719  68 


7150,019  20 
t3.263  S3 


436.772  56 
42,514  48 


15.004  13 
362.677  20 


•2.14% 
$1,921,155  03 
27,385  66 
1,893,769  37 


6,218  27 
736  52 


108,172  94 
•17,954  81 


329  20 
315,552  14 


$704,580  34  $413,054  70 


$12,187,300  02        $2,306,824  13 
3,544,060  00  65,333  34 


2.310.473  00 
237,001  31 
582,643  22 


3,079  67 
261,234  08 


Total  deductions  from  in- 
come      $7,200,600  62 


$6,926,140  03  $374,460  59 


Net    income 

•Decrease.      tDeficit. 


$7,293,523  53  $5,261,159  99       $2,032,363  54 


LEHIGH     VALLEY    COAL    COMPANY. 

The  Hoard  of  Directors'  annual  report  of  operations  conducted  by  The 
Lehigh  \'alley  Coal  Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  shows 
that  the  net  income  from  operations  amounted  to  $1,136,542.98,  an  increase 
of  $7til,090.^2,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 

The  Icital  proiluclii.ii  of  anthracite  coal  from  the  lan<ls  owned  and  con- 
Irollcd  by  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  and  affiliated  companies  was 
S,092,94n  gross  tons,  an  increase  of  358.802  tons,  or  4,64  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared «ith  the  previous  12  months.  The  improved  earnings  of  the  Company 
are,  in  the  main,  ilue  to  the  increased  sales  of  coal,  the  demand  for  which 
was  greater  than  during  the  previous  year,  and  lo  the  fact  that  the  mining 
lias  been  so  con.lucled  as  to  cmintrract  wherever  possible  the  consiaiitly  in 
creasing  cost  of  operation,  naturally  resulting  from  the  greater  ileplli  and 
extension   of  the  uiulerground  workings. 

The  usual  sinking  fun<!  payments,  as  required  by  the  various  morlKaRes  on 
the  properly,  have  been  made  and  amount  to  $183,075  for  the  year. 

The  .\dvance  Royalty  .\ccount  has  been  reduced  by  the  sum  of  $«4.»8S.4« 
Current    .Assets   are    $5.6S0,512.84    in    excess  of  Current    Liabilities,  a   net 
itureasc  over  the   preceding  year  of  $782,861.01. 

rUdl  IT    \M)  LOSS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  COAL  COMPANY    I'OK  TIIK 
YEAR  ENDKI)   UNK  ,30.   1910. 

Dr.  Cr 

Halaiice,  July   1.   1009 

.MiHcellancous    adjustments $15,097  76 

Net  income  for  year  ended  June  SO,  1010 

Balance,  June  SO,   1810 8,S0S,44S  67 


$8.873,^11 :   I 
l,130.S4a»l« 


P.slanrr  brought    forward,  July    1, 


fSI).O3r>.IO1.04   )80,08A.191.04 
?'<7.S10,77B.n4 


$8,400,440  48  $8,400,440 


Pnlnnre  brought  forward,  July  1.   1910 
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lotiiit  ballot!!,  or  for  other  causes,  the  presiflcut  always  ha<l 
miinc  tprciiil  butincss  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  convention 
uiiiil  the  tellrr-t  were  ready  to  report.  Due  to  the  unfortu- 
nate location  ot  the  convention  hall  the  noise  of  passin^j  street 
(..rs  and  Iruckn  proved  most  annoyin({,  hut  by  good  general- 
ship the  presi<lent  rcluced  the  annoyance  to  a  minimum  by 
insisting  that  speakers  at  the  back  or  side  of  the  room  step 
forward  ;ind  face  the  audience.  The  subjects  chosen  for  dis- 
cussion all  related  to  improved  efficiency  and  greater  economy, 
appealing  sirongly  to  the  mombrrs  who  entered  itito  the  discus- 
siiiiis  enthusiastically  and  heartily.  The  membership  has  been 
increased  to  almost  HoO  and  the  attendance  at  the  convention 
was  very  large.  Such  results  could  finly  be  brought  about  by 
good  work— and  lots  of  it  -on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  execu- 
tive committee,  with  hearty  co-operation  from  all  the  members. 
\n  applicant  who  applied  to  the  secretary  for  membership  was 
told  frankly  that  "if  he  became  a  member  he  would  be  expected 
to  get  busy  and  work  hard  for  the  good  of  the  association," 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  members  generally  feel  that 
their  responsibilities  do  not  end  with  the  payment  of  their  dues 
or  attendance  at  the  conventions. 


Siihsrri|iti'oM»,  incliiilinK  regular  \vrcl4ty  issues  anil  special  daily  c(!itioiis 
pulilisheil  fr.-ni  lime  ti>  lime  in  New  York,  or  in  places  other  tlian  Xew 
York,  (Hiyabic  in  advance  and  postage  free: 

I'nited  Stales  and   Mexico ?."..00  a  year. 

Canada   $«00  a  year. 

Foreiijn    lidilioii    (London) £1    I2j.  ($8.00)  a  year 

Single  Copies  Ij  cents  each. 
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United  States  and  Mexico,  $1..'".0;    Canada.  $2.00;    Foreign.  $3.00. 
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A  S  an  example  of  an  effective  and  aggressive  organization 
^^  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  may  well  be  taken 
as  a  model  b>  other  organizations.  The  papers  to  be  presented 
were  carefully  and  thoroughly  prepared  by  the  various  com- 
mittees and  were  forwarded  to  the  secretary  in  time  to  have 
the  necessary  cuts  made  and  the  papers  distributed  to  the  mem- 
liers  in  pamphlet  form  well  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Sharp 
at  the  time  advertised  for  the  opening  of  the  convention  every 
officer  was  :n  his  place  ready  for  business;  a  few  moments'  delay 
was  caused  by  the  preacher  and  the  mayor  being  unavoidably 
"letained.  The  convention  waited  for  the  preacher,  but  not  for 
the  mayor,  and  when  the  latter  t'lnally  arrived  the  proceedings 
were  well  under  way.  There  was  something  doing  every  minute. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  delay  the  regular  course  of  business  to 


'  I  'HE  safety  appliances  law,  enacted  by  Congress  at  its  recent 
*■  session,  requires  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
\v  ihin  six  months  after  its  passage  to  prescribe  the  standards  for 
the  various  safety  appliances  tr  be  used  on  railway  equipment, 
and  makes  it  unlawful  after  July  1,  1011.  for  any  carrier  to 
liaul  any  car  not  equipped  with  the  appliances  that  the  commis- 
sion shall  prescribe.  The  act  was  passed  on  April  14.  The 
period  within  which  the  commission  must  prescribe  the  standards 
«ill.  therefore,  expire  on  October  14.  Before  it  can  act  it  must 
hold  public  hearings.  Four  of  the  six  months  allowed  it  were 
gone  when,  on  August  10  the  commission  issued  its  suggested 
standards,  and  announced  that  on  September  29  it  would  hold 
a  hearing  regarding  them.  The  delay  does  not  reflect  on  the 
commission.  It  is  doing  the  best  it  can.  The  trouble  is  with 
tjie  law,  which  gives  much  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  de- 
t.Tmine  what  changes  in  appliances,  if  any,  are  desirable.  For- 
tunately, the  act  provides  that  the  commission  may,  upon  full 
I'.earing  and  for  good  cause,  extend  beyond  July  1,  1911,  the 
period  within  which  carriers  may  comply  with  its  orders;  but 
this  prov:sion  applies  only  to  "cars  actually  in  service  on  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  act.  In  other  words,  the  commis- 
sion may  after  July  1,  1911,  let  a  carrier  haul  a  car  not  equipped 
with  the  standards  prescribed  by  it  if  the  car  was  built  before 
April  14,  1910.  But  any  car  built  after  that  date  which  is  not 
equipped  with  such  appliances  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
commission  cannot  be  used  after  July  1,  1911.  Many  cars  have 
already  been  built  since  April  14,  1910.  As  the  commission  as  yet 
has  not  definitely  prescribed  any  standards,  it  is  necessary  to 
equip  them  with  the  safety  appliances  now  in  use.  Appliances 
which  do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  commission  will 
have  to  be  removed  from  all  these  new  cars  and  others  sub- 
stituted before  they  can  be  used  after  July  1.  1911.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  anything  more  to  show  how  short-sightedly 
and  arbitrarily  Congress  acted  in  framing  the  act.  But  the 
commission  is  more  familiar  with  the  practical  conditions  w-ith 
which  railway  managements  have  to  deal,  and,  no  doubt,  it  will 
co-operate  with  them  in  holding  down  to  the  practicable  minimum 
the  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense  which  the  legislation  in 
question   may  cause. 


T  X  his  presidential  address  before  the  Master  Mechanics'  asso- 
ciation last  June.  G.  \V.  Wildin  said :  "It  is  also  quite  neces- 
saty  that  we  as  ati  association  be  more  of  a  unanimous  mind 
on  questions  that  are  likely  to  call  for  or  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  either  federal  or  state  legislation."  This  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  in  coiniection  with  the  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed safety  appliance  standards  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  September  29.    A  committee  of  the  Master  Car" 
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Guilders'  Association,  under  the  leadership  of  the  president. 
T.  H.  Curtis,  has  spent  considerable  time  in  preliminary  con- 
ferences with  the  commission.  In  order  that  the  railways  may 
act  as  a  unit  in  presenting  their  case  before  the  commission, 
it  is  suggested  that  all  criticisms  or  suggestions  concerning  the 
proposed  standanls  be  sent  to  T.  H.  Curtis,  superintendent  of 
machinery,  Louisville  &  Nashville.  Louisville.  Ky.  The  commit- 
tee of  which  Mr.  Curtis  is  chairman  is  a  large  and  representa- 
tive one  and  thoroughly  capable  of  looking  after  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  railways.  It  includes  among  its  members  F.  W. 
Brazier,  superintendent  of  rolling  stock.  Xew  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River;  C.  E.  Fuller,  superintendent  motive  power  and 
machiner>-,  L'nion  Pacific;  G.  A\ .  Wildin.  mechanical  superin- 
tendent, Xew  York.  Xew  Haven  &  Hartford;  M.  K.  Barnuni. 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  Illinois  Central;  Henry 
Bartlett,  general  superintendent  mechanical  department,  Boston 
&  Maine;  C.  B.  Young,  mechanical  engineer,  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy ;  A.  \V.  Gibbs,  general  superintendent  motive 
power,  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  A.  La  Mar,  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  of  Pittsburgh;  T.  M.  Ramsdell.  master  car  builder.  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio;  J.  D.  Harris,  general  superintendent  motive  power, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio;  R.  E.  Smith,  general  superintendent  motive 
power,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  W.  O.  Thompson,  master  car 
builder,  Xew  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.  The  proposed 
standards  call  for  double  the  number  of  ladders,  handholds  and 
sill  steps  required  by  the  M.  C.  B.  standards,  in  this  respect 
agreeing  with  the  requirements  of  the  Canadian  law.  While  it 
is  not  specifically  stated  that  the  law  is  not  to  be  retroactive,  it 
would  appear  that  the  commission  in  drawing  up  the  new  stand- 
ards intended  them  for  new  equipment  only.  If  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  law  retroactive,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
considerable  latitude  in  the  proposed  standards  or  the  railways 
will  be  forced  to  an  immense  and  largely  unnecessary  expense. 
Some  idea  of  the  changes  which  will  be  required  may  be  gained 
by  looking  over  the  proposed  standards  for  box  cars,  which  ap- 
pear in  another  part  of  this  issue.  If  the  commission  decides 
to  make  the  law  retroactive,  think  of  the  unnecessary  expense 
of  conforming  to  the  one  small  item  of  replacing  all  welded 
brake  staffs.  To  change  the  present  equipment  to  conform  to 
the  proposed  standards  would  not  only  involve  an  expenditure  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  l)Ut  would  tie  up  a  lot  of  equipment 
and  cause  a  congestion  of  traffic,  unless  the  time  allowed  for 
making  the  change  was  a  matter  of  several  years.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  understand  just  what  is  meant  by  the  following 
clause,  which  appears  under  uncoupling  levers  for  hopper  cars 
and  high  side  gondolas  with  fixed  ends:  "While  cars  are  in 
motion,  trainmen  shall  not  be  required  to  pass  over  the  tops  of 
box  and  other  house  cars,  high  side  gondolas,  hopper  cars  and 
rack  cars  unless  such  cars  are  e(|uipped  with  running  boards,  or 
other  safe  means  of  going  over  the  car.'" 


A  "PRKSS  XOTICF."  which  has  been  going  the  rounds  says 
-^*  that  President  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Oho,  is 
planning  to  give  the  public  "the  very  best  service  that  enterprise 
*    *    *    can  provide."    The  notice  says,  in  part: 

"Daniel  Willard  since  he  became  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  t)hio 
hai  K'*''"  nrdiTH  for  new  e(|ui[imcrt  of  the  latest  design,  incliidinu  clectiic 
li»hl«d  aril  ve>tihtilril  coarhc".  In  adiiitiiin  to  this  mark  of  a  [ironreysiv- 
Miiril  a  niimhcr  of  irspettors  have  been  appointed  who  report  to  V'ice- 
I  resilient  Potter,  as  tn  the  general  neatness  of  station  properties  and  the 
((cnrral  appearance  of  tracks.  Agents  have  instrnctions  to  keep  their  build- 
ings in  good  order,  and  these  are  put  in  a  condition  of  attractiveness. 
That  this  may  be  extended  tn  the  right  of  way,  Iraikmeii  and  others  are 
rei|iiired  to  burn  waste  pajxr  thrown  from  (lassenger  trains,  and  porters 
of  trains  to  collect  such  material  constantly  and  deposit  in  receptacles  pro- 
vided  for  that   purpose," 

The  piilicy  mitlincd  is  particularly  cnniimndable  in  two  features: 
the  employment  of  in.spectors  who  repurf  mer  the  heads  of  the 
.supcrintenilcnls  and  the  atliiitioii  given  tn  stations,  We  have 
nothing  in  particular  against  tlu'  Baltimore  &  Ohio  siiperinleiul- 
ents ;  the  best  siipcrinleiidcnts  in  tin-  world  sliuuld  have  tlu-ir 
efficiency  thus  tested.  Like  hank  cashiers,  they  will  "bcir  w.ifch- 
ing."  All  good  men  will.  Attention  to  the  conditions  of  sta- 
tions by  a  railway  manager  should  alwajs  receive  special  coin- 
imndation    for   the   rcasioii    that    passengfr   cars   ;irc   everywhere 


receiving  more  than  their  share  of  money  and  attention.  Where 
is  the  road  that  has  stations  which  come  anywhere  near  match- 
ing :ts  cars  (.including  parlor  and  sleeping  cars)  in  cleanliness, 
comfort  and  freedom  from  offensive  features?  It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  see  the  results,  month  by  month,  of  this 
order  to  keep  stations  "in  a  condition  of  attractiveness."  To 
succeed  in  this  the  inspectors  will  have  to  be  very  wide  awake, 
indeed,  judging  by  the  countless  failures  in  this  matter  that 
are  observable  on  railways  generally.  So  far  as  appears  from 
this  item  the  main  purpose  on  the  B.  &  O.  is  to  make  things 
attractive  to  the  eye.  The  station  agent  usually  needs  a  good 
deal  of  encouragement  or  prodding  from  outside  of  his  own 
"inner  consciousness"'  to  do  even  this,  for  his  best  efforts  are 
in  part  neutralized  by  features  of  unattractiveness  that  it  is  not 
within  his  power  to  cure,  and  he  often  fails  to  put  forth  his 
best  efforts  because  he  is  overworked ;  but  it  is  the  offense  to 
the  nostrils  that  contributes  the  really  tough  problem  of  most 
railway  superintendents  in  connection  with  their  stations.  It 
would  be  safe  to  offer  a  large  premium  to  every  person  who  has 
traveled  any  considerable  distance  during  the  past  two  months 
and  who  has  not  encountered  foul  smells,  as  well  as  foul  sights, 
in  at  least  four-lifths  of  the  railway-station  toilet  rooms  that  he 
has  had  occasion  to  notice.  And  this  applies  not  alone  to  country 
stations,  housed  in  miniature  structures  erected  in  the  early 
Byzantine  age,  but  to  some  of  the  most  pretentious  modern 
structures.  Charles  Paine  wrote  words  of  wisdom  on  this  sub- 
ject twenty-si.x  years  ago,*  but  the  places  where  1910  shows  an 
improvement  over  1884  are  so  numerous  that  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  never  half  done  our  duty  in  avlvertising  Mr.  Paine"s 
book  I 


<t/^\"LY  energy  on  the  part  of  the  agent,"'  says  Mr.  Paine,  is 
^^  necessary  to  secure  neatness  at  those  places  in  stations 
where  neatness  is  usually  most  lacking :  but  that  is  a  big  if.  In 
>iich  an  unpleasant  task  it  is  in  most  cases  necessary  to  adopt 
the  principle  so  commonly  employed  in  other  unpleasant  tasks, 
the  principle  of  acting  by  proxy.  A  superintendent  who  has  to 
discharge  an  employee  does  not  go  in  person ;  he  sends  a  blue 
envelope.  A  judge  who  has  to  punish  a  prisoner  deputes  the 
sheriff  or  a  policeman  to  carry  out  his  will.  And  the  principle 
applies  in  weightier  matters.  Often,  a  court  is  unable  to  do 
just  the  right  thing  in  a  suit,  and  a  change  of  venue  is  ordered. 
Unpleasant  enforcement  of  unpleasant  laws  oftentimes  is  done 
efficiently  by  federal  courts  and  federal  officers  when  state  courts 
fail ;  because  the  federal  officers  are  distant,  physically  and 
figuratively.  The  janitor  of  a  station  (who  at  a  very  small 
station  is  the  agent  himself)  needs  to  be  ruled,  in  disagreeable 
duties,  by  someone  who  is  distant  enough  to  be  cold  and  un- 
sympathetic. .\s  we  have  said,  there  are  many  filthy  rooms  in 
large  city  stations:  but  it  is  at  the  small  stations  that  the  prob- 
lem is  most  baffling.  We  hesitate  to  preach,  for  the  experience 
of  the  past  seems  to  indicate  that  this  nuisance,  like  the  poor, 
may  be  always  with  us:  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  fifty 
or  a  hundred  men,  such  as  are  usually  entrusted  with  small 
stations,  will  never  be  successfully  educated  to  maintain  uni- 
formly decent  conditions  in  this  difficult  matter.  This  being  so, 
the  superintendent  having  fifty  or  a  hundred  stations  will  have 
to  cease  depeiuling  on  education  and  adopt  an  ironclad  rule; 
and  use  something  like  force,  regularly  and  frequently,  to  get 
the  rule  carried  out.  Failing  in  this,  ho  may  expect  to  be 
execrated  by  hundreds  of  jiassengers  every  summer.  One  trouble 
at  the  small  stations  is  the  small  number  of  passengers  and  the 
large  number  of  undesirable  citizens — trespassers  on  the  station 
premises,  really.  In  this  situation  the  toilet  rooms  ought  to  be 
kept  locked.  Hut  if  they  are  locked,  then  comes  another  diffi- 
culty. The  general  manager  of  a  road  in  Louisiana  received 
recently   the   following  : 

"We,  resident*  of  Covington,  respectfully  rc.pust  thai  you  make  such 
changes  in  the  depot  at  this  place  at  to  make  it  eiiiiul  to  the  best  oil  your 
line  in  point  of  sanitary  convenience  and  comfort  tor  women  and  chi'dren. 
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Thrir  cliaiiKm  Imvi'  loiiii  lirni  iicrilctl.  Al  Ihr  prrfiriii  llnio  luillri  willi 
clillilrrii  nrr  (nrcrd  to  apply  In  Ihr  lickcl  wtiiilnw  (nr  tlip  key  to  lh«  lollcl. 
uliii'h  i<  locntril  acr<<ii>  ihr  itrrrt  in  the  rrur  of  a  prlvnts  reaidcnce.  The 
lack  ■>(  uuirr  i«  iiNo  imliiralilr.     .     .     ," 

rill-  purpose  lit  llii-  li>ck  UK  is  ohvioiis,  and  the  course  of  the 
.'iKi'iii  is  coiDiiu-ndaliK' :  still  hr  liiiil.s  it  diHii-ult,  no  iioul)t,  to  do 
jti^t  the  ri>;lil  iliiiiK.  Hut  tlii-ri-  imist  l>c  sonic  solution  wliici) 
will  keep  the  pe.ice  with  the  piihlic ;  and  we  can  only  say  to 
this  ueneral  inanaKer  that  we  will  ji)  ii  liiin  in  his  prayers  that 
he  may  liiul  (he  solution  liefope  the  people  shall  have  taken 
their  Krie\ance  to  the  State  Kailway  roiuiiiission.  I'or  railway 
conniiissions  lunvadaxs  deal  with  matters  e\en  very  iinieh 
smaller  than  this  one,  and  there  is  uo  telliiiK  what  alisiinl  or 
cosily  provision   miKlit  be  retpiired. 


MANAGERS,   SUPERINTENDENTS   AND   DESPATCHERS. 

'  I  "ill!  des|)atcher  whose  letter  was  printed  in  mn  i-sue  of 
*■  AuKUSt  I'J.  page  ■-*"4,  wherein  he  toKl  his  experiences,  his 
hope-  ;ind  his  fears,  was  too  diffident.  In  the  first  part  of  li:s 
article,  in  words  which  show  th.it  he  is  clescrihing  the  ex- 
perience of  tlespatchers  in  actual  life,  he  tells  how  the  average 
superintendent  fails  to  appreciate  the  despatcher.  Prcjbahly  from 
pure  modesty  aiul  disinclination  to  olTcnd  his  superiors,  he  omits 
to  mention  what  in  many  cases  is  the  real  cause  of  this  failure 
to  appreciate  useful  and  important  men.  It  is  the  neglect  of  the 
general  manager.  The  general  manager  should  always  select  for 
the  jiosition  of  superintendent  not  only  a  man  who  is  acfpiainted 
w  til  the  road  and  I  he  men,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  minimum  of  mistakes  during  his  service  with  the  company, 
hut  a  man  who  has  a  broail  mind  and  a  big  heart.  This  state- 
ment of  a  very  simple  principle  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently, 
for  the  pr  nciple  is  very  frequently  neglected.  The  modesty  of 
this  despatcher  and  of  other  railway  men  in  telling  their  ex- 
perience keeps  back  the  plain  statement  of  an  important  truth. 
One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  American  railway  world  to- 
day is  that  kind  of  general  manager  who  will  take  as  much  care 
in  selecting  strong  men  to  till  the  position  of  superintendent  as 
he  does  in  keeping  down  his  percentage  of  expenses  to  receipts. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  declaration  that  the  superintendent 
is  the  most  important  man  on  the  road. 

In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  article,  our  friend  the  des- 
patcher wonders  why  the  chief  despatcher  is  so  lightly  con- 
sidered. This  is  the  other  complaint  stated  differently.  We  may 
also  state  the  explanation  in  another  aspect.  While,  as  before 
intimated,  the  man  appointed  superinteiuleiit  often  proves  not 
big  enough  for  his  job,  he  knows  enough  to  appreciate  those 
desp.itchers  who  are  exceptionally  good,  even  if  he  be  of  small 
size;  but  if  our  friend  will  make  a  careful  study  of  the  situation, 
he  will  find  that  '"exceptionally  good"  applies  only  to  a  very  few 
of  his  fellow  despatchers.  To  get  into  this  class  the  despatcher 
must  know  how  to  run  an  engine,  or  a  train,  almost  as  well 
as  does  the  enginenian  or  the  conductor.  To  have  "a  pretty 
good  idea  of  how  it  should  be  done"  is  not  sufficient.  The  super- 
intendent is  likely  to  value  most  of  his  despatchers  lightly  be- 
cause he  knows  that  they  were  brought  up  in  a  telegraph  office 
and  not  in  the  outdoor  work  of  the  road.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  feelirg  is  mere  prejudice:  that  the  telegrapher  can  learn  all 
that  i-  necessary  in  spite  of  his  having  had  no  experience  in 
train  or  yard  work;  but  this  is  not  quiie  true.  The  actual  ex- 
perience dfKs  count   for  something. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  superintendent's  attitude 
towards  the  despatchers  necessarily  is  largely  based  on  tlie  qu.ility 
of  the  nveragc  despatcher.  An  officer  is  partly  excusable  if  he 
fails  -ometimes  to  distinguish  between  the  good  despatchers  and 
the  'econd  best.  .\nd  it  must  he  admitted  that  on  most  roads  a 
considerable  percentage  belong  to  the  latter  class. 

C<>mpetiti(.n  for  employment  is  too  strenuous  nowadays  for  any 
but  the  best  men  to  succeed  in  the  race  for  the  best  places;  and 
despatchers,  like  the  rest  of  us.  will  have  to  perfect  themselves 
by  hard  work  and  study  if  they  expect  to  rise  on  their  merits. 
.\s  long  as  men  do  not  study  and  broaden  themselves  the  officer 


who  promotes  is  Ufi  in  the  dark,  lie  picks  the  best  men  he 
can  lind,  but  hi»  estimate  of  what  qu.ilities  constitute  "bc»t"  may 
he  dintoricd  by  the  iniprsMbilily  <jf  making  just  and  satisfactory 
eompariiifins  lietween  a  lot  of  men  all  of  whom  have  numerous 
faults.  While  despatchers  (;ind  men  of  other  classes)  arc  feel- 
ing that  their  talents  are  ignoreil,  superintendents  are  privately 
nursing  another  grievance;  the  feeling  that  they  have  a  hard  fate 
in  not  having  a  better  boily  of  men  to  select  from.  Can  the  fault 
be  wholly  on  <  nc  side? 


NEED    FOR    WIDER    DIFFUSION  OF  RAILWAY  SECURITIES. 

Till.  M,,iii.iKi  HKiil-  <.l  tile  railways  <.l  the  l«iiUed  .M.ites  have 
l(ist  in  recei.t  years  every  important  light  that  they  have 
I  ail  with  the  sliiiipers.  In  most  casts  their  defeat  has  not  been 
iiiaiiily  because  they  have  not  fought  a  good  tight.  There  has 
hem  much  to  criticize  in  their  tactics  of  defense  and  (.iffcnse ; 
but  probably  it  any  other  large  industry— the  manufacturing, 
for  example — had  been  similarly  attacked  and  had  conducted 
its  operations  with  as  much  strategic  skill  it  would  have  won. 
The  main  reason  why  the  roads  have  usually  lost  is  that  Mr. 
(ieiieral  Public  has  been  the  referee,  and  that  his  decisions  have 
unfairly  favored  the  shippers.  The  referee  perha()i  has  not  been 
intentionally  unfair.  The  trouble  has  been  that  he  has  had 
:i  strong,  but  perhaps  in  the  main  unconscious,  bias  in  favor 
of  the  shippers;  and  this  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
felt  that  it  is  more  to  his  interest  that  the  shippers  should 
win  than  that  the  railways  should  win. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  railways  and  other 
l)ul)lic  service  corporations  is  clearly  reHected  in  our  legisla- 
tion. We  have  many  laws,  state  and  national,  designed  and 
administered  to  influence  the  amount  of  prorits  earned  in  busi- 
ness. The  aim  of  all  these  laws,  except  those  alTecting  public 
service  corporations,  is  to  increase  profits.  The  purpose  of 
the  enactment  and  administration  of  most  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating public  service  corporations  seems  to  be  to  reduce  and 
keep  down  profits.  Now,  the  profits  earned  by  public  service 
corporations  add  to  the  total  profits  derived  from  industry  in 
general  exactly  as  do  those  from  manufacturing,  merchandising 
or  farming.  Their  recipients  do  not  spend  their  incomes  dif- 
ferently from  investors  in  factories,  stores  and  farms.  Why, 
then,  should  the  attitude  of  the  public  be  favorable  to  the 
increase  of  prolits  in  other  lines  of  business  to  the  practicable 
maximum  and,  seemingly,  favorable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
profits  of  public  service  corporations  to  the  mininmm  consti- 
tutionally permissible? 

Xo  doubt  there  are  several  reasons.  But  beyond  serious  ques- 
tion, one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  public  assumes  so  dif- 
ferent an  attitude  toward  railways  from  that  it  assumes  toward 
other  industries  is  that  in  every  community  there  are  many 
people  who  feel  that  it  is  directly  to  their  interests  for  farming, 
manufacturing,  etc.,  to  be  carried  on  profitably,  while  in  few 
communities  are  there  many  who  feel  that  they  have  any  direct 
interest  in  railways  being  operated  very  profitably.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  every  community  there  are  numerous 
persons  who  own  farms,  small  or  large  factories  and  small 
or  large  stores.  Every  one  of  them  is  keenly  alive  to  the  effect 
that  legislation  regarding  manufacturing,  storekeeping  or  farm- 
ing would  have  on  him.  and.  knowing  how  such  legislation 
would  affect  him.  he  is  able  to  appreciate  how  it  would  affect 
others  in  the  same  line  of  business.  .  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ownership  of  American  railways  is  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  persons  whose  number,  while  absolutely  large,  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  number  interested  in  other  important  lines  of 
industry.  lurthermore.  most  of  the  owners  of  railway  securi- 
ties live  in  cities,  in  the  east  and  in  Europe.  Go  out  on  almost 
any  road  in  the  central  states,  in  the  south,  or  in  the  west,  and 
how  many  individual  owners  of  its  stocks  and  bonds  will  you 
rind  in  the  various  communities  alimg  its  lines?  There  are  rail- 
way employees  in  every  town  and  city.  Their  aggregate  num- 
ber is  large.  But  most  of  them  are  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  if 
the  nia-ls  are  to  ci  ntinue  to  exist,  to  be  successfully  operated 
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and  to  be  able  to  pay  high  wages  it  is  essential  that  they  shall 
be  able  to  earn  profits  as  substantial  in  proportion  as  those 
earned  in  other  businesses.  Educational  work  which  is  now- 
being  done  among  employees  will,  no  doubt,  in  due  time,  cause 
many  of  them  to  perceive  more  clearly  the  extent  to  which 
their  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  railway  ow-ners;  but 
the  wage  earner,  as  such,  will  never  feel  anything  like  the  same 
keen  interest  in  the  amount  of  profits  that  his  employer  earns 
as  he  does  in  the  amount  of  wages  that  his  employer  pays 
him.  The  result  is  that  we  have  a  public  sentiment  in  most 
of  the  country  that  regards  the  railways  as  a  sort  of  an  alien 
institution  which  may  and  should  be  treated  diflerently  from 
other  industries — which  should  be  given  what  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law  requires  it  to  be  allowed,  but  not  one  cent  more. 

It  is  open  to  very  serious  question  whether  the  time  will 
ever  come  when  the  people  will  look  with  as  favorable  an  eye 
on  large  profits  in  the  railway  business  as  they  do  on  large 
profits  in  other  lines  of  industry,  until  more  of  the  people 
directly  participate  in  railway  profits.  Honest,  able,  candid 
railway  management  can  do  much :  educational  work  can  do 
much ;  and  disastrous  results  flowing  from  unwise  regulation 
can  do  much  to  create  a  sentiment  more  favorable  to  the  rail- 
ways. But  they  probably  cannot  do  all  that  is  needed.  The 
employee  will  become  as  much  interested  in  railway  profits  as 
he  is  in  his  pay  envelope  only  when  he  becomes  a  stockholder 
and  shares  directly  in  the  profits.  The  farmer,  the  banker, 
the  editor,  the  clerk,  in  the  various  communities  of  the  coun- 
try, will  become  an  advocate  and  defender  of  large  railway 
profits  only  when  he  becomes  a  railway  stockholder  and  knows 
that  the  amount  of  his  yearly  income  will  to  some  extent  depend 
directly  on  what  tiie  railways  earn. 

Is  there  any  way  by  which  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  owner- 
ship of  railway  securities  can  be  obtained?  We  believe  there  is. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  other  industrial  con- 
cerns are  successfully  carrying  out  profit-sharing  schemes.  Why 
could  not  the  railways  in  some  similar  way  induce  investment 
in  their  securities  by  their  employees,  who  are  the  best  paid 
wage  earners  in  the  world?  In  every  community  on  every  rail- 
way there  is  every  year  more  or  less  money  seeking  invest- 
ment. The  agricultural  communities  have  for  some  years  been 
especially  prosperous.  What  insurmountable  obstacle  would  the 
railways  encounter  if  they  made  a  serious  effort  to  get  the 
farmers,  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers  and  other  business 
men  along  their  lines  to  buy  their  bonds  and  stocks,  provided 
they  were  issued  in  small  enough  denominations  to  make  in- 
vestment in  them  by  persons  of  moderate  fortunes  practicable? 
The  subject  seems  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  serious 
study  and  action  by  every  railway  management  in  the  country. 

BROOKLYN    RAPID    TRANSIT. 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  tlurc  is  aiuitiur  road  in  the  country, 
*  steam  or  electric,  of  any  considerable  size,  that  finished  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  with  as  clean  a  showing  in  the 
claims  and  damage  department  as  the  Brooklyn  Rap  d  Transit. 
Barring  slightly  over  $25,000  in  judgments  on  appeal,  there  is 
no  outstanding  judgment  against  any  company  in  the  system. 
Legal  expense?  and  damages  cost  the  B.  R.  T,  $l,129,.'t9G  in  1909 
and  but  $02I.M6  in  1910,  a  reduction  of  more  than  18  per  cent. 
These  results  are  due  to  the  pol  cy  of  making  prompt  investi- 
gation and  sctflrmint  of  all  claims,  which  policy  the  present 
management  has  pursued  with  increasing  success.  The  item  of 
legal  expenses  and  damages  is  not  a  small  one  in  itself,  and 
the  .saving  last  year  was  considerable  as  a  gross  sum;  but  of 
great  importance  also  is  this  indication  of  the  general  attitude 
of  the  present  management  towards  claims  of  the  public.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  the  company  has  had  tn  overcome 
has  berti  the  hostile  attittidr  of  the  public  using  its  lines,  and 
every  sign  (if  success  in  this  .1  rcction  is  of  especial  interest. 

In  1910,  intiil  earnings  frnm  oper.ition  of  the  Urnoklyn  K.ipifl 
Transit  amoimtcd  to  $20,900,000,  comparing  with  $19,700,000  total 
earnings  in  ll'Ofi     .After  the  payment  of  oprraling  expenses,  taxes, 


interest  and  rentals,  and  after  setting  aside  for  special  appropria- 
t;ons  $l09,0(1(t  in  1910  and  $Cio.000  in  1909,  the  company  had  a  sur- 
plus available  for  dividends  of  $2,.JOO.OUO  in  1910  and  of  $1,870.- 
000  in  1909.  Last  year  dividends  at  the  rate  of  o  per  cent,  were 
paid,  calling  for  $1,900,000.  The  year  before  $897,000  was  paid 
in  dividends. 

The  increased  earnings  came  from  larger  gross  business,  the 
passenger  revenue  car  mileage  showing  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  3,784.215  miles,  the  average  number  of 
passengers  per  car  mile  being  7.30  in  1910  and  7.14  in  1909.  The 
total  number  of  passengers  carried  was  569,438,773  in  1910  and 
o3fi.149.o97  in  1909.  This  is  an  increase  of  7.41  per  cent,  in 
1910  over  1909,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  2.93  per  cent, 
in  1909  over  1908.  The  increase  in  earnings  was  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  surface  division  and  the  elevated  division. 
The  earnings  from  the  surface  division  last  year  amounted  to- 
S12,34(;,.325,  and  the  year  before  to  $11,645,569.  The  earnings 
from  the  elevated  division  amounted  to  $8,130,820  in  1910  and  to 
$7,413,124  in  1909. 

Operating  expenses  as  a  whole  amounted  to  $11,726,392  ia 
1910  and  to  $11,394,655  in  1909.  The  noticeable  economies  came 
in  the  legal  expenses  previously  mentioned  and  in  the  operation 
of  the  power  plant.  The  saving  was  made  in  this  later  depart- 
ment through  the  installation  of  more  modern  machinery.  There 
v>as  also  a  relatively  large  saving  in  operation  of  cars.  With 
the  greatly  increased  business  handled,  the  operation  of  cars  cost 
$0,061,150  in  1910.  an  increase  of  but  5  per  cent,  over  1909.  Econ- 
omies in  this  department  were  due  to  the  innumerable  little  sav- 
ings in  operating  costs  that,  while  actually  small  in  themselves,, 
when  taken  as  a  whole  make  the  difference  between  successful 
and  unsuccessful  operation  of  a  street  railway  system.  It  is  in 
such  little  things  as  the  saving  effected  by  the  enforcement  of 
strict  rules  in  regard  to  turning  off  lights  on  cars  standing  in 
car  barns,  turning  off  water  faucets,  and  so  on,  that  a  street 
railway  operating  under  such  conditions  as  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  can  hope  to  earn  a  return  on  the  capital  invested. 

As  in  1909,  there  were  comparatively  small  expenditures  for 
new  construction  last  year.  In  1910  $1,181,277  was  spent,  com- 
paring with  $1,970,858  in  1909  and  with  $6,476,959  in  1908.  The 
B.  R.  T.  is  now  interested  not  so  much  in  extending  its  lines 
into  new  territory  or  in  developing  new  suburban  districts  as  in 
developing  the  city  of  Brooklyn  itself.  Its  province  seems  to  be 
to  leave  the  development  of  what  really  amounts  to  an  inter- 
urban  service  to  other  companies.  The  B.  R.  T.  would  like  to 
run  its  lines  over  the  new  bridges  to  Manhattan,  and  has  made 
proposals  to  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  for  this 
privilege,  but  no  agreement  has  been  reached.  The  opening  of 
the  Interborough  subway  through  to  Flatbush  avenue  has  helped 
to  build  up  Brooklyn  and  has  in  this  respect  been  an  auxiliary 
to  the  B.  R.  T.  as  well  as  a  competitor. 

The  B.  R.  T.  did  not  sell  any  bonds  last  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  eight  years,  but  the  balance  sheet  shows  bills  payable  on 
June  30,  1910,  amounting  to  $4,500,000.  This  is  an  increase  over 
the  bills  payable  in  1909  of  $1,100,000,  and  taken  in  connectiot* 
with  tile  fact  that  current  liabilities  amounted  in  1910  to  $8,043.- 
918,  with  current  assets  oi  $.3.151,8.{5,  seems  to  indicate  plainly 
that  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  will  be  in  the  market  to  selP 
bonds  as  soon  as  conditions  make  a  successful  sale  at  all  prob- 
able. The  company  has  in  its  treasury  $15,203,000  first  rcfunJingr 
mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonels. 

The  following  table  >liows  the  operations  of  the  company  \n 
1910  and  1909: 

ISIO.  1000. 

Surfncc    first    tr-nk    niilr.iiic 8S8  SS.'i 

Elevated    firsit    truck    inilraicr M.n  32.(1 

Pa-iseiiRer   enrnitiRd    $«0.477.1  I..  $10.0.-.s.(l().l 

Total  oprratiiiR  rcvemie 80,00(1. n.io  lo.r.iil.  tiiv 

Mnintriinnrr    of   wav I,:t0!i  ,  I'l  l.nMiilt 

Maiiitrnancc    of    i-(|iii|>nirnl 8,»i'.s.-.>r  I  l.HllO.Dlil 

Oprralion    of    powrr    plant 1.411^, ri','  l,.i"ii.;.''i 

Operation    of    cni>i 6.0<ll.l..ii  4.M'.',..i' 

PamaRea    and    IcRal    expeii»e» 0'.M,.'i.ls  l.r,Mi.:i'ii; 

Total    o|>erating    expense* ll.T'.'i;.:i<r.'  I  l,;^'l,<i...' 

Net    income    2.111  I... -i,.  I.liail.do^i 

Special    appropriation*     liis   .I'.ii  il.i.4;)il 

llividendn    t.omi.v'sr  SDT.OTII 

Snri.liis     .      l.T0T,T»7  »31,04« 
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aurrALo.  rochestcr  &  Pittsburgh 

Till',  tact  tli.'ii  tlu'  Itiittalii,  Rix-licsti-r  &  I'ittnhiirKli,  m  the 
fiscal  yiar  imlcti  Jiitur  MO,  llUtl,  made  tlic  Ijc^I  sliowiiiu  it 
lias  ever  mailf  fairly  oiitrmlos  itself  fri>iu  nearly  every  set  of 
liKtires  given  in  the  road's  report.  C)nc  is  apt  to  fornel  the 
conditions  of  llu-  past  year  ni  the  discussion  of  present  eond.- 
lions  and  futnre  nnccrlaiiny.  Just  as  last  year  the  amnial  re- 
port of  the  HiitYalo,  Rochester  \  I'itlshiirKlt,  rellectinn  so  closely 
;is  it  does  the  nianufaclnrinK  conditions  :n  the  Kast,  came  as 
rather  a  snrprise,  in  .so  far  as  it  showed  conditions  cumpnrini; 
unfavorahly  with  those  of  I'.tOM,  mi  the  report  for  1!)I0  comes 
as  a  reminder  that  notwithsland  ng  the  present  nnccrlainty  in 
the  railway  ontlook  the  fiscal  year  of  liMlt  was  an  exceedingly 
prosperous  one. 

The  BnlTalo,  Rochester  &  Tiltsburgh  is  the  first  road  to 
»lcfmilcly  break  through  the  hanncr  years  of  liWG  and  11)07  in 
its  showing  of  hotli  gross  and  net  earnings  and  of  volnme  of 
the  trallic  carried.  In  1010  the  road  earned  $!),.JOO,000  gross,  or 
;it  the  rate  of  $Ui,730  per  mile  on  ;ts  507  miles  of  line.  The 
liest  previous  gross  was  $8,700,000  in  1007,  or  ahont  $lo,2;M  per 
mile.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  in  1907  the  company  was 
iiperating  two  miles  more  than  in  1010.  Last  year  the  net  earn- 
ings amounted  to  $3.-IOO,000,  or  $."),086  per  mile.  The  best  pre- 
V  ous  net  was  in  1007,  when  the  company  earned  5^'i,:i00,00(>,  or 
$0,8-13  per  mile.  The  principal  figures  of  the  income  account  for 
1010  are  compared  with  corresponding  ligurcs  for  1000  in  the 
table  at  the  end  of  this  review. 

The  slight  decrease  in  mileage  from  1007,  due  to  realinement, 
taken  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  accompanying  map,  and 
with  the  fact  that  of  the  total  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried, 
amounting  in  1010  to  10,170,18:3  tons,  6,j2G,087  tons  was  bitumin- 
ous coal  and  1,"234,310  tons  was  manufactures,  goes  far  to  give 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  character  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgli.  It  is  an  independent  properly,  conservatively  cap- 
italized, with  apparently  ample  facilities  for  handling  a  heavy 
volume  of  traffic  between  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Buffalo  and  Rochester,  on  the  Great  Lakes.  From  Indiana 
Junction,  where  the  various  branch  lines  converge  to  Ashford, 
where  the  two  main  lines  to  Buffalo  and  Rochester  branch,  the 
road  is  double-tracked.  It  is  laid  almost  throughout  the  main 
line  with  80  and  00-lb.  rail,  and  has  '29S  miles  of  sidings  and 
switch  tracks. 

There  is  no  discussion  in  President  Iselin's  report  of  the 
pending  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  re- 
gard to  increased  freight  rates,  but  there  i?  a  table  showing  cer- 
tain freight  statistics  of  the  years  since  1000  that  might  form 
the  basis  of  a  quite  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  higher 
rates.  The  years  1005,  1007  and  1010  were  the  fat  years  for 
the  B.,  R.  &  P.  In  1905  the  railroad  carried  0,206,7.3.3  tons  of 
freight,  earning  $6,800,123  gross.  The  amount  received  per 
ton  per  mile  was  5.1  mills,  and  the  company  figured  that  it 
carried  its  freight  at  an  average  cost  of  3.15  mills  per  ton  per 
mile,  leaving  net  earnings  of  1.05  mils  per  ton  per  mile.  In 
1907  the  road  carried  9,548,706  tons,  earning  $6,928.6-15  gross, 
receiving  4.08  mills  per  ton  per  mile  and  earning  net  2  mills  per 
ton  per  mile.  In  1910  the  road  carried  10.170,483  tons,  earning 
gross  $7,562,259  and  receiving  4.81  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  earn- 
ing net  1.81  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  company  spent  ample  sums,  it  is  true,  in  maintenance  of 
way  last  year,  but  followed  strictly  and  in  detail  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  charging 
additions  and  betterments  to  capital  account  and  not  operating 
expenses.  Last  year  $006,000  was  charged  to  capital  account  for 
additions  and  betterments  Of  this  sum,  $241,000  was  spent  for 
water  stations  and  $131,0fK)  for  sidings  and  yard  extensions. 

Operating  expenses  as  a  whole  amounted  to  $5,000,000.  making 
the  operating  ratio  66  per  cent.,  comparing  with  total  operating 
expenses  in  1000  of  $4,700,000  and  with  an  operating  ratio  of 
65  per  cent.  Transportation  expenses  amounted  to  $2.5-50.000 
last  year,  and  these  expenses  consumed  28.55  per  cent,  of  gross 
earnings.     In   1900  transportation  expenses  amounted  to  $2,100,- 


000,  and  con»unie<l  20.22  per  cent,  of  gro»»  camingn.  Maintenance 
of  way  last  year  cost  $1,200,000,  or  $l,35(;  per  mile  of  first, 
dccond,  etc ,  track  ( two  miles  of  siding*  aiul  switch  tracks 
being  counted  eipial  to  one  mie  of  main  track).  In  \W0  main- 
tenance of  way  cost  $800,000,  or  $863  per  mile  of  track. 

.Maintenance  expenses  are  not  given  in  detail  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  B.,  R.  &  P.,  so  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  usual 
comparison  in  cost  of  repa.rs  per  unit  of  ccjuipment.  As  a 
whole,  maintenance  of  cf|uipment  cost  $l,OoO,000  in  1010  and 
$1,.')0<»,000  in  1000.  The  company  spent  last  year  a  total  of  $2,006,- 
08.3  for  new  rolling  stock.  It  bought  15  locomotives,  consisting 
of  one  Atlantic,  two  decapods  and  12  consolidation  engines, 
I)aying  for  these  locomotives  $237,503,  or  an  average  of  $15,820 
p.r  locomotive.    The  company  bought  2,000  freight  service  cars, 


Buffalo,    Rochester   &    Pittsburgh. 

of  which  817  were  box  cars,  and  the  remain. ler  double  hopper 
bottom  gondola  cars,  at  a  total  cost  of  $l,7o8,447,  an  average  of 
$854  per  car. 

Traffic  statistics  make  a  creditable  showing  in  1910  compared 
with  any  previous  year  in  the  company's  history.  In  1910  the 
tons  moved  one  mile  totaled  1,-572,807,173.  This  is  an  increase 
of  26  per  cent.,  or  327,051.076  ton-miles  over  1009.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mileage  of  revenue  freight  trains  totaled  2,415,817,  an 
increase  of  18.5  per  cent.,  or  376,602  ton-miles.  An  even  better 
achievement  in  operating  efficiency  is  shown  by  train  load 
figures.  In  lOOl  the  average  train  load  was  406  tons,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  1904  and  1008,  it  has  increased  every  year  since 
then.  In  1900  the  train  load  was  -597  tons;  in  1910  it  was  6-38 
tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  character  of  tonnage  moved  in 
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1910  and  1909,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  last  year  in  each 
class  of  traffic  over  the  previous  year: 

, Tons — 1  Per  cent., 

1910.  1909.  increase. 

Bituminous   coal    6.526.0S7  5,1$6,013  25.S 

Coke     oTS.SSO  301,3S6  91.9 

Iron   ore    ,i jS.550  466.956  19.6 

Pig   and   bloom    iron 209.032  192.13'  S.S 

Other    freight     2.29S,434  l.S62,46S  23.4 

The  balance  sheet,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  compared 
with  a  recast  balance  sheet  for  the  previous  year,  shows  the 
company  in  a  considerably  better  position  that  it  was  last  year. 
Cash  on  hand  amounted  to  $2,C.57.::{36  in  1910  and  $2,082,919  in 
1909.  Working  assets  amounted  to  $5,786,oo3  last  year,  com- 
paring with  S3,T48,94o  the  year  before.  These  figures  compare 
with  working  liabilities  of  $1,28G,226  in  1910  and  $744,807  in 
19t.i9.  Besides  the  increase  in  cash,  the  principal  increase  in 
assets  is  in  materials  and  supplies,  which  are  carried  at  $1,194,- 
859  in  1910,  comparing  with  $690,785  in  1909.  Under  working 
liabilities,  audited  vouchers  and  wages  unpaid  naturally  show 
an  increase  in  1910  over  1909,  with  the  higher  rate  of  wages 
being  paid ;  and  the  balance  sheet  also  shows  $150,4-50  loans  and 
bills  payable  in  191i',  while  there  were  no  loans  and  bills  payable 
in  1909. 

In  the  second  half  of  1908  the  company  reduced  the  common 
dividend  from  a  6  per  cent,  annual  basis  to  a  4  per  cent.,  and 
although  there  was  a  surplus  available  for  preferred  and  com- 
mon dividends  of  $1,199,676,  or  8.4  per  cent.,  on  the  common 
stock,  after  the  payment  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  $6,000,000  pre- 
ferred stock  the  company  continued  the  4  per  cent,  annual  rate. 

In  President  Iseiin's  very  brief  general  remarks  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  building  of  a  second  blast  furnace  at  Josephine, 
Pa.,  which  it  is  estimated  will  materially  increase  the  revenue 
tonnage  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh.  Josephine  is 
almost  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Vitondale  branch  of  the  road, 
so  that  the  road  will  get  a  haul  on  iron  ore  from  the  Great 
Lakes  equal  to  almost  the  entire  length  of  its  main  line. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  operations  in  1910 
compared   with  1909 : 

1910.  1909. 

.\verage    mileage    operated     .i67  56S 

Freight   revenue    $7,:)62.2.'>9  $6,001,572 

Passenger    revenue     986,370  887,625 

Total    operating   revenue    8.936,117  7,171,897 

Maintenance  of   way    1,220,190  769.037 

Maintenance   of  equipment    1,857,017  1,.'.3<,191 

Traffic     120,169  101,259 

Transportation     2.551,197  2,n<»5.212 

Total    operating    expenses 5,903,905  4,665,171 

Taxes     lsS,095  133,000 

Operating   income    2,^41,762  2,373.092 

Gross   corporate  income    3.394. 14:i  2,809.905 

Net    corporate    income    1,527,374  1,042,422 

•Appropriations     ....    327,697  12,484 

Dividends     780,000  780,000 

Surplus    419,677  249.039 

•Of  the  appropriations,  $12,697  was  paid  into  the  pension  fund  in  1910 
and  in  1909.  In  addition,  in  1910,  $125,000  was  paid  into  sinking  funds 
under  c(|uinment  agreements,  and  $190,000  was  used  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
firincipal  of  equipment  bonds,  series  D,  E,  and  F,  the  other  half  being  re- 
funded by  i</i  per  cent,  bonds  under  the  terms  of  the  consolidated  mortgage, 
and  these  bonus  were  held  in  the  treasury. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


The  Railway  Library.  Comnilci!  and  eilited  by  Slason  Thompson,  manager 
of  the  Hureau  of  Railway  News  and  .Statistics.  CunthorpWarren 
Printing  Company,  Chicago.      408  pages;  6  in.  x  9  in.;    cloth. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  brought  together  in  this  volume  a  number 
of  papers  and  addresses  by  prominent  railway  executives  and 
.•students  of  railway  subjects.  Some  of  the  chapters  deal  with 
the  early  history  of  railways  in  America,  one  of  these  being 
the  hrst  annual  report  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Kailrnad.  Most  of  the  papers,  however,  deal  with  contemporary 
affairs  and  particularly  with  government  regulation  of  railways. 

\mong  the  proiTiinent  railway  men  whose  names  appear  in  the 
l;ible    of    contents   are:     James   J.    Hill.    Daniel   Willard,    I'rank 

rrtimbull.  .\.  I'..  Smith,  Julius  Krtittschiiitt.  C",  C.  McCain,  E. 
['.  Ripley  and  J.  I!.  Thayer.  Others  from  whose  writings  srlec- 
iions  have  l^cen  made  are  John  i".  Wallace,  I.ogan  G.  McPhcr- 
sun,  John  C.  Spooncr,  W.   M.  .\cw..rlh  and  Sir  fienrge  S    (Jil.b 


Sir  George  .5.  Gibb's  paper  on  "Railway  Nationalization"'  is 
a  discu^-sion,  from  the  standpoint  of  English  railway  men,  of 
government  ownership,  and  iXIr.  Acworth"s  paper,  "The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Railroads  to  the  State,"  tells  of  the  relations  be- 
tween railways  and  the  state  in  various  countries.  The  con- 
cluding chapters  of  the  book  contain  the  report  of  the  Senate 
committee  on  interstate  commerce  in  1909  opposing  legislation 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  restrain 
advances  in  railway  rates,  and  iMr.  Thompson's  statistics  of 
American  railwavs  for  1909. 


American  Raihiay  Association  Proceedings;  I'ol.  V,  1907-1909.  New 
York;  W.  F.  Allen,  Secretary,  24  Park  Place;  1,073  pages:  9  in.  x 
11  ;4  in.;  price  S5. 

This  volume  is  thicker  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  although  it 
covers  a  shorter  period  of  time,  wh'ch  indicates  the  increasing 
amount  of  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  association.  The 
largest  single  subject  dealt  with  in  the  present  volume  is  the 
regulation  of  the  transportation  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous 
articles.  As  in  former  volumes,  the  index  is  made  up  in  great 
detail,  parts  of  it  amounting  to  an  abstract  of  what  was  done  by 
the  association  on  the  subject  dealt  with.  This  index  alone, 
printed  in  si.\-point  type,  leaded,  with  wide  margins,  tills  40  pages, 
in  addition  to  the  1,073  pages  of  the  body  of  the  work.  Under 
the  index  head.  Committee  Reports,  the  item  Car  Efficiency  fills 
tive  pages :  Executive  Committee,  four  p.iges,  etc. 


ST^itef  d  to  the  Sdtton 

HOW    TO    TEACH    POLITENESS — BY    EXAMPLE. 


Philadelphia  \  Western  Ky.  Co.,  L'pper  Darby.  Pa.,  Aug.  5,  1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the   Railway  Age  G.xzette: 

Your  issue  of  July  1  contained  an  excellent  editorial  under 
the  title,  "Can  Politeness  Be  Taught?"  Had  this  been  a  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  qualities  of  materials  or  efficiency  of 
locomotives  there  would  have  been  considerable  intelligent  com- 
ment and  criticism  on  the  article  by  officials,  but  as  the  writer 
deals  with  the  human  agencies  upon  which  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  railway  depends,  it  is  likely  to  be  permitted  to  rest 
undisturbed. 

For  many  years  railways  have  applied  themselves  most  ear- 
nestly to  the  improvement  of  roadbed  and  e(|uipment ;  they  have 
built  better  engines  and  cars  and  greatly  improveil  their  physical 
resources,  but  there  has  not  been  the  same  care  and  attention 
given   to  the  selection  and  training  of  employees. 

Coming  to  the  question,  "Can  politeness  be  taught?"  the 
storekeepers  of  Berlin  have  recently  started  a  special  school  for 
their  clerks,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  be  thorough  train- 
ing in  dealing  with  buyers  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
pupils  are  instructed,  not  only  in  the  details  of  the  several 
trades,  but  also  how  to  talk  agreeably  to  customers,  how  to 
bow  gracefully,  how  to  handle  customers  who  are  in  a  bad 
temper,  and  how  to  conduct  an  animated  conversation  without 
undue  familiarity.  .\ll  this,  of  course,  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  polished  clerk  will  sell  more  tiian  the  uncouth 
variety. 

In  the  old-fashioned  stores  of  England,  which  may  .seem  slow 
to  some  of  us,  the  civility  and  painstaking  care  of  the  em- 
ployees goes  very  far  to  make  amends  lor  what  we  may  miss  in 
the  equipment  of  the  places  themselves.  In  the  main,  this 
s;ime  courtesy  prevails  in  the  best  stores  in  this  country.  If 
courtesy  is  retiuisite  and  attainable  in  stores,  it  is  certainly 
essenti;il  and  possible  to  secure  it  on  railw.iys. 

The  appeal  issued  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern, referred  to  in  your  article,  is  prcsentetl  in  a  clever  and 
pleasing  way,  but  the  reasons  given  to  prove  that  courtesy 
|>;iys  are  out  of  place.  To  advocate  courtesy  on  the  basis  that 
it  pays  implies  a  right  to  be  cliscourteous  when  it  is  obviou* 
that  it  docs  not  pay. 

In    forming   a    staff  of  excellent    men   the    same   liomeiv    rule* 
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iipl'l)  ii-  in  -ii'iirmK  a  tiiir  liiid  ni  calllc  or  in  |i;ukiii({  prachf* 
—by  liinfiil  sc-U'ciion.  siippK-mcnlcd  !>>  jiiilicidii'.  fliinnialinii  df 
the  iintit.  Real  courtesy  i>  liasi-d  upon  jtynipathy  ami  sincerity. 
If  llic  instinct!,  of  ihc  individual  arc  riKlit  llicrr  will  be  an 
individual  maiiifestation  of  kindness,  jusiici-  and  fair  play,  with 
considerate  appreciation   of   what   is  due  to  others. 

The  manifestation  of  the  feeliiiKS,  good  or  bad.  of  an  em- 
ployee, ina>-  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  a  passeuKer.  The 
writer,  while  a  conductor  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on 
arriviuK  at  Broad  Street  Station  one  morninK,  while  passing 
throunh  a  gate,  was  accosted  by  a  distinguished-looking  man. 
who  asked.  "What  time  does  ilie  first  express  train  leave  for 
Macon,  (ieorgia?"  1  answered.  "I  don't  know."  and  was  about 
to  add  that  I -would  ascertain,  when  the  n>an  sneeringly  said, 
"I  thought  yon  didn't."  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  he  walked 
away.  I  followed  him  and  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I 
would  like  to  make  an  explanation;  there  arc  several  lines  run- 
ning out  of  this  station  in  different  directions.  I  have  just 
come  in  from  llarrisburg  and  am  not  certain  what  time  the 
first  train  leaves  for  Macon,  but  if  you  will  come  with  me  to 
the  bureau  of  information,  we  can  soon  ascertain."  On  reach- 
ing the  bureau  I  asked  for  the  leaving  time  of  the  train, 
secured  a  time-table  and  ascertained  the  track  from  which  the 
train  departed.  I  then  slii>wed  liim  the  train  gate  and  gave  him 
the  time-table.  He  then  said  to  me,  "I  owe  you  an  apology." 
1  replied,  "No,  you  don't  owe  me  anything — it  is  a  pleasure 
lor  me  to  serve  you."  He  insisted.  "Yes.  sir,  I  owe  you  an 
apology.  I  live  in  Georgia  and  am  a  stranger  here.  Some  time 
ago  a  conductor  came  through  that  gate;  he  was  dressed  just 
as  you  are.  and  I  asked  him  what  time  the  first  express  train 
left  for  Macon.  He  said.  'I  don't  know'  in  an  indiflferent  way 
and  passed  on.  After  awhile  another  conductor  came  through 
and  I  asked  him  the  same  cpiestion.  He  hardly  looked  at  me. 
but  he,  too,  said.  "I  don't  know'  and  p.nid  no  further  attention 
to  me.  By  the  time  you  came  along  my  patience  was  about 
exhausted  and  I  spoke  to  you  in  a  manner  that  I  regret  and 
therefore  1  offer  an  apology."  I  answered.  "That's  all  right, 
sir.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  your  annoyance  was  justified 
but  imfortunate.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  journey  and 
that  your  future  experience  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
will  Ih-  satisfactory  and  pleasant.  "  What  I  did  was  only  what 
any  decent  man  would  do  for  another.  If  I  had  neglected  that 
man  he  would  somehow  have  found  a  train,  of  course;  but 
no  man  on  earth  could  afterward  convince  him  that  courtesy 
was  to  be  found  among  employees  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. 

On  the  10th  of  last  month,  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
at  a  hotel  in  Atlantic  City.  I  was  told  that  he  lived  at  New- 
burgh,  on  the  Hudson,  and  used  the  New  York  Central  a  great 
deal.     Continuing,  he   said : 

"I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  high  standards  of  service  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  but  my  e.xperiencc  in  coming  from  New  York  here 
last  week  does  not  bear  out  what  I  have  heard  of  it.  The  conductor  came 
into  the  coach  where  I  was  riding.  A  young  man  and  young  woman  were  sitting 
together  just  ahead  of  me  with  two  dress-suit  cases  close  beside  their  seal: 
in  the  aisle  of  the  car.  The  conductor  said  to  the  young  man  in  a  loud, 
gruff  tone  of  voice.  "Say.  do  these  belong  to  you?"  pointing  to  the  dress-suit 
cases.  The  young  man  answered.  'Yes.'  and  the  conductor  said  in  a  rough, 
loud,  contemptuous  tone.  "Well,  get  them  out  of  here.'  The  young  man 
looked  about,  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  them.  He  put  one  of  the 
suit  cases  in  front  of  them  l>etween  the  seats,  but  there  was  not  room  there 
for  the  other.  He  tried  to  put  it  in  the  rack,  which  was  then  pretty  well 
filled.  In  trying  to  get  it  in  the  rack,  he  knocked  out  a  bottle  of  perfume, 
which  fell  down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  a  woman  in  the  seat  ahead.  .She 
»as  instantly  in  a  rage  and  said.  'There,  you  have  broken  my  bottle  of  per- 
fume that  cost  me  two  dollars  and  a  half.'  The  young  man  who  was  trying 
to  dispose  of  the  suit  cases  was  manifestly  embarrassed  through  the  whole 
proceeding,  but  he  tendered  five  dollars  to  the  n-oman  and  expressed  as 
best  he  could  his  apologies  for  breaking  her  bottle,  and  there  the  conductor 
stood  gloating  over  the  whole  affair.  The  young  man  and  his  companion 
were  eml>arrassed  and  humiliated:  the  woman  whose  bottle  was  broken  was 
enraged,  and  my  mother  and  I  were  indignant  at  the  brutal  conduct  on  the 
l«rt  of  the  comluctor.  Others  felt  )usl  as  we  .lid.  Is  that  a  type  of  the  ex- 
ceptionally high  standard  of  service  that  the  employees  are  talking  about 
now.  in  their  strike  settlement,  as  being  rendered  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
rod?" 


I  «aid,  "That  doci  not  rcprcnent  the  Pcnnnylvania  Railroad  nor 
the  average  standard  of  itt  icrvicc;  the  officcr.n  of  that  com- 
pany wonlfl  be  very  sorry  to  sec  any  pagnenger  subjected  to 
nnch  himiiliating  treatment,  ami  there  arc  men  wearing  its  uni- 
form that  would  be  just  as  indignant  at  such  treatment  as  you 
are."  He  answered  me,  "That  conductor  represents  the  i'cnii- 
sylvania  railroad.  The  company  put  him  there  and  it  keeps 
him  there."  What  answer  coidd  I  make  to  that?  That  man 
uttered  the  truth;  the  company  did  put  that  man  there  and  is 
keeping  him  there.  It  is  the  company's  duty  to  know  whether 
or  not  a  man  in  his  position  is  fit  to  deal  wjth  passengers.  Here 
was  a  conductor,  presumably  of  mature  years,  having  passed 
through  several  years  of  training,  or  at  least  several  years  when 
he  should  have  been  trained — a  man  well  paid  and  cared  for. 
If  he  had  pleasantly  and  quietly  said  to  the  owner  of  the  suit 
cases,  "It  is  against  the  rules  to  have  suit  cases  in  the  aisles; 
let  us  see  what  we  can  do  with  these,"  and  taken  hold  good- 
naturedly  to  dispose  of  the  obstruction,  everything  could  have 
been    satisfactorily   adjusted. 

The  railway  officer  employing  men  is  under  an  imperative 
obligation  to  provide  the  best  men  obtainable,  and  he  is  under 
a  mor;il  obligation  to  provide  men  who  are  proper  associates 
for  other  employees.  Good  men  attract  men  of  like  character. 
The  conditions  of  a  railway  are  vastly  different  from  those  of  a 
store  or  workshop,  where  men  can  be  closely  supervised.  On 
a  railway  they  are  sent  out  in  small  groups  and  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  individual  quality  and  character  of  the  men 
composing  crews. 

Alter  securing  the  proper  men  they  must  be  taught  and 
trained.  Some  men  resent  discipline,  but  it  is  only  the  trained 
horse  that  wins  the  race.  A  capable,  courteous  conductor,  if 
given  the  right  men,  will  train  up  men  exemplifying  the  good 
qualities  that  he  himself  possesses.  Instead  of  the  professor  of 
deportment,  it  seems  that  on  the  large  systems  we  shall  some 
day  have  the  social  engineer,  qualified  to  look  beneath  the  pre- 
tensions of  men  and  <liscern  the  real  qualities  that  animate  the 
individual. 

So  much  for  the  employing  agency;  now  let  us  consider  the 
obligations  that  rest  on  the  employees.  Permit  me  to  again 
(|uote  a  leaf  from  my  own  experience.  While  a  young  man 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  gave  me  employment  as  a  freight 
brakeman,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  remain  in  the  employ 
of  that  company  for  34  years.  I  was  advanced  as  fast  and  as 
far  as  my  abilities  warranted.  Notwithstanding  panics,  good 
wages  were  regularly  paid  and  indulgent  consideration  was 
given  to  the  interests  of  every  employee.  I  did  not  "give"  my 
best  days  to  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  but  I  sold  my  skill  and 
abilities,  and  they  paid  me  for  every  day's  service,  treating  me 
with  kindness  at  all  times  and  with  sympathetic  consideration 
when  suffering  from  illness  and  accident.  I  have  always  felt 
profoundly  grateful  for  the  consideration  shown  me.  My  case 
is  but  a  typical  one  and  could  be  multiplied  by  thousands ; 
therefore,  it  was  only  natural  that  I  should  feel  a  deep  con- 
cern and  pride  in  fnaintaining  and  improving  the  standards  of 
the  service.  The  desired  standards  can  only  be  attained  when 
every  man  in  the  service,  without  regard  to  rank,  is  animated 
by  a  sincere  desire  and  purpose  to  acquit  himself  in  the  best 
possible  way  in  dealing  with  all  that  pertains  to  the  service, 
and  especially  in  deahng  with  its  patrons. 

While  serving  as  a  passenger  conductor  in  the  local  service  I 
received  $3.50  a  day.  I  felt  at  that  time  that  I  was  very  well 
paid  and  expressed  myself  to  that  effect  to  my  associates,  point- 
ing out  that  a  capable  foreman  carpenter,  who  rode  on  my 
train,  was  receiving  but  $3  a  day  for  ten  hours'  work,  whereas 
I  received  $3.50  for  seven  hours,  which  in  the  main  only  pro- 
vided me  with  proper  exercise.  For  that  same  service  to-day  a 
conductor  receives  $4.(u  a  day,  though  conductors  on  the  elec- 
tric roads  receive  but  half  that  amount  for  much  harder  work. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  politeness  can  be  taught,  but  it 
depends  altogether  on  having  the  right  teachers  and  the  right 
-scholars.     Nine-tenths  of  life's  actions,  say  psychologists,  depend 
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upon  habit;  hence,  the  importance  of  training  men  into  good 
habits.  The  railway  officer  who  aims  to  inculcate  courtesy 
should  exemplify  it  individually  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
Emerson  said,  "Every  great  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man."  That  truth  is  particularly  applicable  to  railways, 
for  if  the  spirit  of  real  courtesy  characterizes  the  individual 
intercourse  of  officials,  it  is  bound  to  permeate  the  ranks  of  the 
employees.  Politeness  can  be  taught,  but  the  trainmasters  are 
overburdened  now;  in  fact,  the  strain  on  some  of  them  tends 
to  impair  their  amiability.  Who,  then,  is  to  teach  this  divine 
accomplishment?  Above  all  things,  let  us  get  away  from  the 
thought  that  courtesy  pays ;  that  is  too  sordid  a  thought  to  be 
associated  with  real  courtesy.  Courtesy  embraces  fair  play, 
right  relations,  respect,  consideration,  sympathy,  kindliness, 
reverence  and  sincerity,  and  in  daily  life  it  brings  the  sweetest 
of  all  compensations.  It  is  a  divine  element  that  a  man  im- 
bibes from  his  mother;  like  mercy,  '"it  blesseth  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes." 

"A  poor  man  served  by  thee  shall  make  thee  rich, 

.■V  sick  man  helped  by  thee  shall  make  thee  strong; 

Thou  Shalt  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense 

Of  service  which  thou  renderest." 

WILLI.\M     H.     SIMMS. 


TRAVELING     ENGINEERS'     CONVENTION. 


A    SUPERINTENDENT    WHO    REQUIRES    POLITENESS. 


Melrose,  Pa.,  August  5,  1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railw.w  Age  G.xzette: 

Reading  your  issue  of  to-day  I  noted  a  letter  in  which  the 
point  is  urged,  in  response  to  a  recent  editorial  suggestion,  that 
railway  superintendents  seldom,  if  ever,  seriously  impress  upon 
trainmen  the  importance  and  value  of  politeness.  Having  trav- 
eled thousands  of  miles  over  many  railways,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  as  a  rule  the  managers  would  seem  not  to  appre^-ate  how 
invaluable  an  asset  to  any  public  service  corporation  is  the 
hearty  good  will  of  its  patrons. 

But  there  are  some  notable  exceptions,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
held  up  as  good  examples.  For  many  years  I  have  lived  on  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  have  seen  it  operated  under  condi- 
tions of  bankruptcy  and  of  the  highest  prosperity.  Adversity 
taught  the  operating  officers  of  this  company  how  much  can  be 
done  under  necessity.  Prosperity  has  enabled  them  to  demon- 
strate what  good  service  a  railway  can  perform. 

About  200  miles  of  the  most  largely  traveled  lines  of  the  Read- 
ing system  arc  operated  as  the  New  York  division,  of  which 
Charles  A.  Beach  is  superintendent.  This  man  is  a  Christian 
gentleman.  He  began  his  railway  career  as  a  freight  trainman 
around  about  Albany,  N.  Y.  His  superintendent  at  that  time  was 
a  man  of  great  profanity,  and  Mr.  Beach  then  promised  himself 
that  if  he  should  ever  be  placed  over  men  in  a  position  of  au- 
thority he  would  not  swear  at  them.  This,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion. As  superintendent  of  the  New  York  division  of  the  Read- 
ing, Mr.  Beach  holds  "school"  in  his  office  about  once  a  week. 
Trainmen  and  others  attend  in  squads.  The  lessons  consist 
largely  of  friendly,  man-to-man  talks  concqfning  all  manner  of 
things  which  enter  into  the  practical  operation  of  a  carefully 
managed  railway. 

IFpon  the  passenger  trainmen  Mr,  Beach  makes  it  a  point  to 
impress  the  lesson  that  courtesy  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  their 
duty  as  it  is  to  obey  operating  rules.  This  teaching  has  borne 
fruit,  not  only  in  the  conduct  and  demeanor  of  the  men,  but  in 
making  friends  for  the  company. 

I.adics,  particularly,  note  this  condition.  I  have,  on  various 
occasions,  heard  ladies,  not  only  from  other  parts  of  the  ITnilcd 
States,  hut  also  from  Europe,  comment  upon  the  courtesy  .nnd 
unnsiuming,  but  gentlemanly,  attention  shown  them  by  conduc- 
tors and  brakemen  on  Reading  trains;  have  heard  this  remarked 
upon  as  something  out  of  the  ordinary,  and,  therefore,  worthy  of 
praise.  And  so  I  want  to  hear  witness  to  flie  fact  that  there  are 
superintendents  who  fry,  an<l  that  successfully,  to  carry  passen- 
gers agrrenMy  a<  well  as  coin fnrt ably  and  safely. 

S.\MIEI.    n.    nARKER. 


The  eighteenth  annual  convention  met  at  the  Clifton  hotel, 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  on  August  16,  17,  18  and  19,  President 
C.  F.  Richardson,  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  presiding. 
In  his  address  President  Richardson  placed  special  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  fuel  economy  and  the  extent  of  the  authority 
of  the  traveling  engineer. 

PRESIIIE.NT'S    ADtRESS, 

Fuel  Economy. — The  railways  are  facing  an  unusual  condi- 
tion. The  increased  cost  of  operation,  brought  about  by  in- 
creased cost  of  material  and  labor,  makes  it  necessary  to  prac- 
tice the  strictest  economy,  and  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  the  traveling  engineers  to  assist  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  operation  lies  in  fuel  economy.  This  question  has 
a  special  interest  for  us,  as  it  comes  directly  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  traveling  engineer,  and  the  possibilities  of  economy 
in  fuel  consumption,  together  with  the  question  of  how  to  edu- 
cate the  engineer  and  fireman  to  the  highest  efficiency,  are 
auestions  demanding  serious  consideration  by  the  members  of 
this  association.  j\lso  the  waste  of  coal  in  other  ways  should 
be  carefully  looked  into  on  his  division  by  every  traveling  engi- 
neer. 

The  saving  that  may  be  brought  about  by  using  low  grade 
coal  in  many  places  where  high  grade  coal  has  been  used,  will 
cause  your  general  manager  to  wonder  why  it  was  not  done 
before.  If  you  will  study  the  situation  and  make  a  recom- 
mendation showing  what  can  be  saved  by  making  the  change, 
it  will  be  worth  while.  The  traveling  engineers  should  be  able 
to  give  better  information  as  to  these  savings  than  anyone  else, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  any  opportunity  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  operation  of  the  road  we  represent.  Most  railway 
managers  are  looking  for  subordinates  who  can  work  out  plans 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  pulling  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile. 

Another  important  matter  is  to  systematize  our  work;  we 
should  keep  certain  records  that  we  may  work  intelligently.  I 
believe  every  traveling  engineer  should  have  a  record  of  the 
draft  arrangement  in  the  front  end  of  every  engine  on  his 
division.  By  having  this  record,  he  will  be  able  to  regulate  the 
drafting  of  the  engines  to  reduce  fuel  consumption.  I  am  as- 
suming that  the  traveling  engineer  receives  proper  support 
from  the  master  mechanic  in  not  allowing  the  roundhouse  em- 
ploye to  change  the  draft  appliances  after  they  have  been  prop- 
erly adjusted.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  more  fuel  is 
wasted  by  reducing  nozzle  tips  to  overcome  the  poor  operation 
of  a  locomotive  and  neglected  work  in  the  roundhouse  in  not 
keeping  tlues  bored  out,  grates  in  good  condition,  valves 
squared,  front  ends  tightened  and  packing  in  good  order,  than 
can  possibly  be  saved  by  the  traveling  engineer.  When  an  en- 
gine is  once  properly  adjusted  to  steam  and  be  economical  in 
coal,  if  it  fails  for  steam,  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  should 
be  located  instead  of  reducing  nozzle  tips  to  overcome  it.  \\  hen 
the  traveling  engineer  can  get  the  proper  support  from  his 
master  mechanic  to  have  the  draft  appliances  let  alone  after 
they  are  rightly  adjusted,  it  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
travehng  engineer  by  allowing  him  more  time  to  ride  with  and 
instruct  such  engine  crews  as  are  not  100  per  cent,  in  efficiency 

Many  railways  fail  to  get  the  best  results  of  the  work  of  the 
traveling  engineer,  the  organization  being  such  that  he  has  no 
authority  over  the  men.  .\n  organization  of  this  kind  I  con 
siucr  sadly  defective,  and  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  it 
should  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  traveling  engineer  should 
he  a  man  capable  of  instructing  and  directing  the  men  under 
him,  and  if  he  is  not,  a  change  should  be  made  at  once.  The 
engine  crews  nuist  understand  that  the  traveling  engineer  is 
rcspoiisiltlc  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  locomotives  on 
the  roail,  and  that  they  arc  operating  them  under  his  super- 
\ision.  When  their  attention  is  called  to  irregular  or  improper 
l..indlini;  of  engines,  the  instructions  of  the  traveling  engineer 
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miiNl    lir   ol«\ril.    .mil    iii>t    In-    iiliiinl    to   the    m.i,>t«r    inn  luiiiu: 
I""   milfs  iiway, 

SIH'KKIIKM. 

I'lic  ri'port  opciiril  with  ;i  l)rirf  slmly  of  thr  elementary  )>rin- 
i'i|>U-s  of  .Hti|)crliratc<l  strain,  follovvnl  Ity  detail,  illiislraleil  <lr- 
M-ri|>tioiis  of  types  of  sui)erhcaters  that  liave  been  dcveluped 
siiu-e  the  report  prrseiiteil  at  the  MHtS  convention,  and  includ- 
iiiK  the  Kmcrsoii,  Union  Pacilic,  Jacobs,  Buck,  Unck-Jacobs, 
\  ailKlian  Horsey  applied  to  a  Mallet  locomotive  and  the  I  olc 
unproved  siijjcrhcater.  Data  were  presented  for  a  nninber  of 
lesls,  all  of  which  sliowed  a  decided  ailvantaKe  of  the  super- 
heater engine  over  the  non-superheater  engine. 

C  OHiliisiiuis  lUisfd  on  Sii/'i'ilit-nli-r  Trsls.  -The  ciiKMucr  of 
tests  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  I-'c  recently  completed  a 
set  of  elaborate  tests  conducted  to  compare  the  road  perform- 
ance of  a  locomotive  eciuipped  with  a  Jacobs  superheater,  with 
the  road  performance  of  a  locomotive  of  the  same  class  with- 
■  ■ut  a  superheater.  Me  reports  that  the  tests  lead  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1.  There  is  a  marked  decrease  in  coal  consumption  for  a 
superheater  engine.  The  decrease  averages  20.8  per  cent,  per 
thousand  ton  miles  for  up-grade  runs,  11.5  per  cent,  for  down- 
grade runs  and  10. C  per  cent,  for  con.staiU  hard  working  of 
engine  on  heavy  grades. 

"2.  There  is  a  reduction  of  total  water  for  up  and  down- 
grade runs,  also  for  heavy  grade  work  with  superheater  engine. 

■V  Superheater  engine  uses  10  per  cent,  less  water  per  hour, 
developing  more  drawbar  horse-power  on  heavy  working. 

I.  Superheater  engine  shows  for  heavy  working  a  decrease 
of   16.3  per  cent,  in  coal  per  indicated  horse-power  hour. 

5.  Superheater  engine  shows  for  heavy  working  a  decrease 
of   12.9  per  cent,  in  dry  steam  per  indicated  horse-power  hour. 

6.  There  is  a  reduction  in  coal  of  14.1  per  cent,  per  drawbar 
horse-power  hour  in   favor  of  superheater  engine. 

7.  Superheater  engine  shows  a  decrease  in  heat  units  per 
drawbar  horse-power  of   17.3  per  cent. 

8.  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  evaporation  of  superheater 
engine.  It  gave  an  average  of  11.6  per  cent,  more  dry  steam 
per  pound  of  coal  than  non-superheater  engine. 

0.  Superheater  engine  with  16.fi  per  cent,  less  heating  surface 
gives  equivalent  evaporation  of  10.6  per  cent,  more  water  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  than  the  non-superheater  engine. 

10.  Superheater  engine  shows  a  boiler  efficiency  7.C  per  cent. 
greater  than  non-superheater  engine;  with  credit  for  heat  to 
superheater  from  waste  gases,  the  boiler  efficiency  is  15.8  per 
cent,  greater. 

II.  Boiler  capacity  is  increased  because  of  heat  recovered  in 
superheated  steam  by  7.1  per  cent.  Boiler  requirements  are  fur- 
ther decreased  on  account  of  lower  water  rate  of  engine,  due 
to  superheated  steam.  The  resulting  eflFect  of  superheating,  as 
-li.>wn  by   the  tests,  is  to  increase  the  effective  boiler  capacity 

;ihout  increasing  its  actual  capacity. 

12.  Superheaters    insure   that    the    steam   is    delivered    to   the 

linders  without  moisture  in  the  steam,  even  though  the  engine 
...ay  be  working  considerable  water  in  the  steam  as  it  leaves 
the  dome.  On  this  account  a  superheater  engine  is  not  liable 
to  knock  out  cylinder  heads,  or  in  case  of  compound  engines 

•^sen  the  intermediate  joint  between  a  high  and  low-pressure 

Iinder. 

n.  Steam  from  low-pressure  superheater  was  superheated  90 
125  degs.  and  supplied  to  cylinders  at  not  over  450  degs. 

14.  Superheat  was  sufficient  to  prevent  entirely  the  dripping 
water  from  cylinder  cocks. 

15.  There   was   great   uniformity  of   superheat  under   varying 
..ds  and  rates  of  fuel  consumption. 

1»>.  The  tests  show  that  for  operation  under  local  conditions 
;th  usual  side  track  delays  a  superheater  engine  gives  greater 
I  lonotny  than  a  non-superheater  engine. 

IT.  Steam  entering  low-pressure  cylinders  from  the  high-pres- 
sure exhaust  in  non-superheater  engines  contains  more  moist- 
ure than  steam  entering  high-pressure  cylinders.     Superheating 


steam  involve!!  evaporation  of  all  moiftture  in  the  su-am  befurc 
any  luperheat  occum.  On  account  of  the  greater  per  cent  of 
moisture  to  low-prcft.Hure  cylin<lers  than  high-pressure  cylindcrt- 
under  ordinary  conditions,  superheating  low-pressure  steam  is- 
tnorc  desirable  than  superheating  high-pressure  steam. 

l.'^.  The  brick  arch  in  the  firebox  gave  an  increase  in  economy 
of  o|>(  ration  by  decreasing  the  coal  per  thousand  Ion  miles  and 
bv  iiicre.ising  the  evaporation  (kt  pound  <>{  coal. 

1!».  Superheater  engine  developed  20  per  cent,  more  drawbar 
horse-power  per  s<|Uare  fot)t  of  heating  surface  than  non-super- 
hcatcr  engine. 

20.  Superheater  engine  gave  for  best  performance  10  per  cent., 
more  horse-power  for  the  same  cylinder  volumes  than  non- 
superheater  engine. 

There  are  over  800  superheater  engines  on  20  railways  in 
North  America,  and  the  number  is  increasing  daily.  The  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  the  operation  of  superheated 
steam  locomotives  was  taken  from  replies  to  a  circular  of 
inquiry  : 

boiler  Pressure— The  general  practice  upon  applying  super- 
heaters is  to  increase  the  diameter  of  the  cylinders  when  the 
boiler  pressure  is  reduced.  This  results  in  decreased  boiler  re- 
pairs. 

Lubrication. —  I'.ut  little  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  lubrir- 
catiiig  superheater  engines,  and  it  has  not  been  found  neces- 
sary to  adopt  forced  lubrication  where  piston  valves  ;.re  used. 
But  little  information  was  received  in  regard  to  lubrication  of 
slide  valves.  The  Canadian  Pacific  with  Vaughan-liorsey  super- 
heaters uses  oil  feed  to  each  end  of  steam  chest,  and  also  to 
center  of  cylinder.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  oil  is  fed  tf> 
steam  chest.  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  (Cole),  Great  Northern 
(Schmidt  and  Emerson),  and  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  (Cole), 
lubricate  in  cylinder  as  well  as  valve  chamber. 

Fuel.— The  great  Northern  (Schmidt  and  Emerson)  report> 
a  saving  of  18  per  cent,  in  coal  and  20  per  cent,  in  water. 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  (Cole)  reports  a  saving  of  20  per  cent, 
in  coal  and  water.  Canadian  Pacific  (Vaughan-IIorsey)  saves 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  coal  consumed  in  freight  service,  and  15 
lo  20  per  cent,  in  pa.sscnger  service.  Pennsylvania  (Baldwin)  — 
('oal  about  equal;  saving  m  water  of  6l->  per  cent.  Santa  Fe 
(Jacobs)  reports  saving  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  coal  and 
tiom  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  water. 

Front  End  Aftparaius. — No  change  of  importance  in  front 
end  apparatus  seems  to  be  made  when  superhedter  is  applied. 

Steatmng  Qualities. — Engines  with  superheaters  steam  better 
tiian  non-superheater  engines.  The  Canadian  Pacific  finds  that 
on  an  engine  with  cylinders  too  large  for  the  capacity  of  the 
boiler  with  saturated  steam,  the  same  boiler  will  supply  the 
same  cylinders  satisfactorily  when   using  superheated  steam. 

Foaminp  Water.— The  Canadian  Pacific,  Great  Northern  and 
Santa  Fe  report  that  engines  with  superheaters  operate  to  bet- 
ter advantage  with  foaming  water  than  engines  not  so  equipped. 

Piston  Rod  and  Vahe  Stem  Packing.— The  Great  Nortiiern 
I'.ses  Allan  metal  for  rod  packing  on  engines  carrying  20O  lbs. 
of  steam  where  temperature  runs  up  to  600  degs.  Other  roads 
use  same  packing  as  used  before  the  introduction  of  super- 
heaters. 

Leaking  Joints  in  Superheater.— The  Northern  Pacific  has  had 
some  trouble  with  leaking  joints  between  superheater  header 
an.,  superheater  pipes.  Gaskets  of  copper  and  asbestos  are  now- 
being  used  and  give  better  service  than  previous  gaskets.  The 
Great  Northern  is  now  welding  superheater  pipes  into  return 
bends.  The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  (Cole)  is  using  ground 
joints  in  superheater  tube  connections  in  place  of  cup  and  ball, 
and  believes  this  method  superior  to  using  dummy  when  grind- 
ing joints  in  the  superheater  tubes.  The  Canadian  Pacific  uses 
gaskets  of  soft  copper  and  has  very  little  trouble  with  leaking 
joints.  Ground  joints  used  in  connection  with  headers  to  dry 
pipes  and  steam  pipes.  The  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  uses 
ground  joints. 

Discussion— The  discussion  brought  out  the   following  facts: 
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Unless  at  least  50  degs.  of  superheat  are  obtained  it  will  not 
pay  to  install  a  superheater  in  a  locomotive.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  superheaters  in  service  are  of  the  fire-tube  type.  One 
of  the  members  stated  that  his  road  feared  to  use  a  high  de- 
gree of  superheat  because  of  the  possible  effect  on  the  cast 
iron  fittings.  Another  member  replied  that  such  fittings  had 
given  no  trouble  with  the  high  superheat  used  abroad.  The 
question  of  lubrication  for  superheated  locomotives  was  thor- 
oughly discussed.  Roads  that  are  using  superheaters  extensively 
seem  to  have  no  particular  trouble,  although  judging  from 
the  discussion  some  of  those  who  have  only  one  or  two  super- 
heater locomotives  have  had  some  difficulty,  particularly  where 
slide  valves  are  used.  The  members  generally  believe  the  super- 
heater locomotive  has  come  to  stay  and  will  be  e.xtensively 
adopted.  In  an  address  on  the  third  day  of  the  convention  D. 
R.  MacBain.  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  stated  emphatically  that  the  super- 
heater had  come  to  stay.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  about  400 
superheater  engines  which  are  proving  very  satisfactory  and, 
in  Mr.  MacBain's  opinion,  any  attempt  to  convert  these  to  sat- 
urated steam  locomotives  would  meet  with  most  strenuous  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  enginemen. 

EDUCATION"    OF    FIREMEN. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  any  man  who  accepts  the  position 
of  fireman  does  so  with  the  intention  of  some  day  becoming 
an  engineer,  and  those  of  us  who  employ  them  should  be  care- 
ful in  our  selections.  Mistakes  can  easily  be  made  by  employing 
a  man  on  his  fitness  for  a  fireman  rather  than  as  an  engineer. 
Men  for  the  position  of  fireman  should  be  of  good  moral  habits, 
physically  able  for  the  duties  e.xpected  of  them,  eyesight  good, 
and  have  a  fair  education.  We  recommend  a  physical  and 
visual  examination  to  be  required  before  they  are  employed. 

A  man  who  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  of  firing  and 
has  been  placed  on  the  list  for  regular  duties  should  commence 
the  study  of  some  part  of  the  locomotive.  We  would  advise 
that  these  studies  be  divided  into  four  parts  as  follows : 

1.  The  boiler  and  its  attachments.  Firemen  should  be  taught 
the  construction  of  the  steam  gage,  the  correct  meaning  of 
the  figures  on  its  dial,  the  failures  to  which  it  is  subject  and 
how  to  proceed  should  one  fail  on  the  road.  They  should 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  pop-valves  and  their  functions  and 
should  be  taught  the  dangers  of  carelessly  overlooking  their 
failure  to  work,  also  the  danger  of  misusing  them  in  a  way.  It 
would  be  well  to  teach  firemen  the  circulation  of  water  in  a 
boiler,  the  bad  effects  of  too  much  water,  the  dangers  of  not 
enough  water,  and  the  best  way  to  safely  know  when  it  is 
foaming.  They  should  know  how  much  strain  each  staybolt 
cairies  and  to  what  bolts  this  strain  is  transferred  when  one 
is  broken,  and  should  be  taught  to  mark  and  report  every  hollow 
staybolt  they  may  have  to  plug  on  the  road.  They  should 
know  how  the  draft  rigging  is  constructed  in  the  smokebox  of 
each  class  of  engine  they  may  later  have  to  run,  also  how  to 
adjust  it  and  the  cause  for  doing  so.  Every  man  firing  a  loco- 
motive should  know  how  to  work  an  injector;  also  how  to  care 
for  it  on  the  road  and  have  it  ready  for  immediate  use,  more 
especially  in  coUl  weather.  They  should  be  taught  the  failures 
to  which  injectors  arc  subject,  how  to  locate  the  trouble  and 
remedy  it,  if  possible  to  do  si>.  and  make  nn  iiitellii;cnt  report 
of  it  at  terminals. 

'J.  Inspection  of  the  loconnitivc ;  the  proper  names  of  the 
parts  inspected  and  how  to  make  intelligent  reports  at  ter- 
minals. There  are  two  important  things  to  consider:  defects, 
commonly  called  poimds  and  blows,  and  how  to  locate  them 
while  running  and  with  the  engine  standing  still.  In  years  past 
the  men  had  to  be  thoroughly  posted  on  setting  up  wedges  and 
keying  up  rod.s  before  they  were  promoted  to  the  position  of 
engineer,  but  with  the  more  modern  engines  these  rods  are 
bushed  and  it  requires  little  skill  on  the  engineer's  part  to 
inspect  and  report  this  work,  which  perhaps  has  cause<l  sonic 
of  us  as  teachers  to  grow  careless  in  training  the  young  men 
of    lo-f|,iv.      The    Cfunmitlec    recommends    tli.it    the    present-day 


engineer  and  fireman  should  be  trained  to  take  care  of  these 
parts  of  an  engine  as  carefully  as  was  done  in  the  past.  There 
was  another  old  custom  on  some  railways  where  the  men  were 
compelled  to  have  some  shop  experience  before  they  were  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  engineer,  which  we  believe  would  be 
valuable  in  educating  the  young  men  of  to-day,  if  possible  to 
practice  it.  They  were  employed  as  machinist  helpers,  which 
gave  them  information  of  the  locomotive  and  its  construction 
that  served  them  well  in  after  years.  If  young  men  between 
19  and  21  years  of  age  could  be  given  these  positions  at  a  living 
salary  and  afterwards  transferred  to  road  service,  it  would  be 
best  for  both  individual  and  the  railway  company  and  would 
not  be  compelling  them  to  serve  two  apprenticeships,  as  they 
are  not  eligible  to  road  service  until  they  are  of  age. 

3.  Engine  failures  should  be  considered  next.  The  men 
should  be  taught  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  remedy  any 
trouble  of  this  kind,  get  the  main  track  clear,  and  if  possible 
get  the  engine  and  train  safely  to  the  terminal. 

4.  Valve  motion.  Every  engineer  should  have  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  valve  motion,  yet  it  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  locomo- 
tive for  some  men  to  understand.  A  traveling  engineer  should 
teach  the  men  on  his  division  about  this  part  of  the  engine 
carefully  and  patiently.  He  may  have  to  revert  to  many  shop 
rules  to  get  them  to  understand  it,  and  should  do  so  if  neces- 
sary. They  have  the  right  to  know  how  to  set  an  eccentric, 
how  the  length  of  the  rods  is  obtained,  the  distance  the  valves 
move  on  their  seat  for  the  different  cut-offs  at  which  an  engine 
may  be  worked,  and  any  other  information  that  applies  to  valve 
setting  which  would  give  them  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  motion  at  work,  thereby  aiding  them  to  quickly  detect  and 
locate  a  defect  in  it  which  would  allow  the  valves  to  admit 
and  exhaust  steam  to  and  from  the  cylinders  irregularly.  They 
should  be  taught  expansion  of  steam  and  should  know  how 
to  trace  steam  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinders  and  out  through 
the  exhaust  tips.  There  are  books  which  contain  this  informa- 
tion and  every  engineer  and  fireman  should  have  them  and  keep 
them  where  they  can  be  studied  as  often  as  possible. 

We  recommend  jJrogressive  examinations  as  another  method 
of  educating  the  fireman.  These  examinations  may  be  either 
in  writing  or  oral,  as  best  suited  to  the  conditions  existing  on 
the  different  railways.  The  final  examination  for  promotion 
should  be  a  review,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be  oral.  If  fire- 
men were  required  to  stand  an  examination  on  machinery  equal 
to  that  required  of  them  on  standard  rules  they  would  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  locomotive. 

.Another  and  one  of  the  best  methods  of  educating  the  fire- 
men on  machinery  is  in  the  class  room.  Meetings  held  as  often 
as  possible  are  valuable  and  very  necessary.  The  traveling 
engineer  should  preside  over  them  and  teach  and  advise  the 
men  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  A  good  valve  model  is  valuable 
for  these  meetings. 

Classes  can  be  taught  from  the  locomotive  with  good  results, 
and  we  recommend  it.  In  these  classes  the  men  can  be  taught 
the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  locomotive,  and  also  the 
functions  of  each  part  and  how  to  handle  it  in  case  any  part 
should  have  to  be  removed  on  account  of  a  failure.  The  engine 
should  be  placed  in  position  to  test  for  any  defect  the  men  may 
have  to  look  for  with  it  standing  still,  and  they  should  be  shown 
how  to  make  these  tests. 

I  .\TEST    liEVELOI'MENTS    IN     .MR-nK.\KE    EQl'IPMENT. 

Detail  illustrated  descriptions  were  given  in  the  report  of  the 
New  York  automatic  control  equipment,  the  K  triple  valve,  and 
the  Westinghouse   I.   .\   and   the   \ew    ^■ork   .1    .\   improved  p:is 
senger  e(|uipnu'n(s. 

NEW    \A1.VE   GEARS. 

Tlif  lonsinulion  and  operation  of  the  W.ilschaert,  liaker 
I'illiod  .md  the  Il.)liart  .MIfrce  radial  balanced  valvo  gears  were 
ilescribeil  and  brief  directions  were  given  in  each  case  as  to 
what  shoidil  be  done  in  case  of  breakdown. 

I.OrOMOIlVE  I.tiBRICATION. 

The  report  traced  the  dewlopniont  of  locomotive  lubrication 
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In  ^ll^llninK  ii|>  i(  m\<\ '■  ''Our  <>(  (he  I'lr^t  iiniirovrturiits  was  the 
iiilri«|(u-li<in  i>t'  the  siKht-ferd  Uihricnior,  ami  the  keen  interc»t 
lakcii  hy  all  wlmse  duty  it  was  to  look  after  ItihricaliiiR  mate- 
rials, in  proviiJuiK  siiilaMe  stornKc  rooiDS,  nieaiiiiriiiK  and  weiKh- 
in^  facilities  and  ediicatiiiK  employees  in  the  most  econrtmical 
method  of  haiidl'MK  liiliricants.  It  is  estimated  that  the  a<lo|)- 
tion  oi  the  lidiricator  and  the  cducntinK  of  tlic  men  as  to  its 
use  has  lirounlit  ahout  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  at  Ic.ist  'W 
per  cent.  (Mhcr  thiiiKs  that  have  followed  in  the  line  of  proRress 
arc  the  rcclaiminK  of  all  oUI  p.ickinK  and  waste,  the  careful 
attention  jjiveii  to  renovatiiiK  and  re-nsinff  it,  keeping  a  cor- 
rect record  of  all  hd>ricalinK  materials,  chargiiiK  it  to  cnRitierrs 
as  well  ,is  to  engines,  anil  sulinntliiiR  monthly  statements  sliow- 
inp  the  amount  of  oil  ilrawn  and  the  miles  run  hy  each  engi- 
neer 

"Another  important  factor  is  the  driving  box  lubricator  and 
the  use  of  grease  on  the  crank  pins,  the  grease  being  pressed 
into  cakes  for  the  driving  box  cellars  and  into  sticks  for  the 
crank  pin  cups;  also  by  reclaiming  and  re-using  grease 
taken  from  cellars  undergoing  repairs.  It  is  estimated  that  with 
the  ecunomical  handling  of  grease  this  device  has  been  respon- 
sible for  a  reduction  from  '2i>  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of 
lubrication.  The  careful  attention  given  to  preparing  packing 
tor  engine  trucks,  trailers,  oil-lubricated  driving  boxes  and 
tender  truck  boxes,  and  the  care  exercised  in  packing  them  by 
not  allowing  strands  of  packing  to  hang  over  the  edge,  thereby 
siphoning  the  oil  out,  the  improved  construction  and  convenient 
location  of  lubricators,  so  they  can  be  easily  observed  by  the 
engineers  both  day  and  night,  have  resulted  in  a  reduced  cost. 
Another  important  factor  is  the  close  supervision  of  the  issuing 
of  all  lubricating  materials  as  well  as  of  its  use  by  the  road 
foremen  of  engines.  \\  here  engines  arc  pooled,  the  individual 
supply  cans  have  resulted  in  a  reduced  cost  and  have  encouraged 
the  engineer  in  his  efforts  to  make  a  good  showing." 

Discussion. — The  question  of  lubrication  brought  out  a  lengthy 
discussion.  D.  R.  MacBain,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  who  was  present  during 
the  discussion,  said  in  an  address  the  next  day  that  it  was  poor 
l>olicy  to  save  one  cent's  worth  of  oil  if  it  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  33  cents'  worth  of  coal.  In  his  opinion  the  greatest  cause 
of  trouble  was  due  to  the  drying  of  the  valves  and  cylinders 
in  drifting  into  a  station.  Plenty  of  oil  must  be  used  in  start- 
ing up  in  order  to  overcome  this. 

FLEL   ECONOMV. 

I'aiuc  of  Draft  Al>f>luiiiccs. — With  the  diflferent  kinds  of  fuel 
used  for  locomotives  there  is  without  doubt  a  large  field  to  work 
in  for  drafting  engines  to  obtain  fuel  economy.    The  first  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  service  required,  next  to  the 
quality  of  coal  furnished,  and  then  the  engine  should  be  drafted 
to  use  the  minimum  amount  of  coal  for  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary amount  of   steam.     There  are   so  many  conditions   which 
enter  into  the  proper  drafting  of  the  locomotive  that  in  treat- 
..   this  subject  we  must  assume  that  the  following  items  are 
11  consideration  and  proper  attention:     The  boiler  must  be 
Mj't   free   from  mud  and  scale  and  leaks,  the  crown  and   flue- 
sheets   should    be   kept    free    from    honeycomb,    and    the    grates 
ii'ist  have  the  proper  opening.     Xo  lost  motion  should  be  per- 
od  in  the  grate  rigging.     The  ash-pan  should  have  the  neces- 
•>    number  of  openings  to  admit  air  for  perfect  combustion. 
i;  The   steam   pipe  joints,   nozzle  base   and   tip  joints,   the   cinder 
|;  chute  and  handhold  plate  joints,  smokebox  ring  and  door  joints 
I  should  be  kept  tight  to  prevent  any  irregularities  in  the  draft. 
^  The  cylinder  packing,  valves,  piston  rod  and  valve  rod  packing 
iild  be  kept  free  from  leaks.     The  valves  should  be  adjusted 
in  equal  distribution  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinders,  and  the 
■  engine  must  have  the  proper  cylinder  clearance. 
I     With    these    items    properly    cared    for    and    the    valves    and 
linders   receiving    proper   lubrication,   you   are   in   position    to 
■ist   the   draft  appliances   to  burn   the   least   amount  of   coal 
-iMc.    if    properly    handled,    to    do    the    required    amount    of 


wurk  exprctc<l  of  the  cnRine.  I'.ut  in  ordinary  locomotive  prac- 
tice wc  lind  many  of  the  above  mentioned  items  neglected, 
which  aflect  the  ■tteaming  c^f  an  engine,  and  after  a  locomotive 
ha*  been  properly  draftcti  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  first  thing 
done  in  the  roundhouse  is  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  exhaust 
nozzle  by  bushing  or  bridging,  in  order  to  overcome  defects  in 
.some  other  part  of  the  engine.  In  consequence  draft  a()i)liancc5, 
which  have  been  thoroughly  demonstratefl  to  be  all  right,  have 
not  given  good  results. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  committee  that  where  the 
grate  area  and  netting  arc  increased  fuel  economy  has  re- 
sulted, and  we  believe  that  there  is  room  for  further  economy 
along  these  lines. 

Firiny  Practices,  Including  the  Prevention  of  Black  Smoke- 
—  In  order  to  prevent  black  smoke  and  form  the  habit  of  proper 
thing  it  is  necessary  when  employing  the  fireman  to  instruct 
him  in  the  importance  of  learning  to  fire  light  and  even,  scat- 
tering the  coal  as  thinly  over  the  grate  surface  as  possible,  open- 
ing and  closing  the  door  between  each  scoopful  of  coal  and  al- 
lowing sufficient  time  between  each  shovelful  for  the  gases  to 
be  expellefl  and  consumed.  Explain  to  him  that  black  smoke 
is  unconsumed  gas  and  a  waste  of  fuel.  In  addition  to  this 
he  should  also  be  notified  of  the  importance  of  seeing  that  the 
fire  is  properly  prepared  before  starting  with  a  train,  to  have 
tools  and  appliances  to  care  for  the  fire  and  to  see  that  the 
grates  are  in  proper  working  order;  also  that  the  grates  must 
not  be  shaken  too  soon  after  leaving  the  terminal,  or  too  much, 
or  too  violently  at  a  time.  After  receiving  these  instructions. 
the  fireman  should  be  required  to  make  his  student  trips  with 
a  fireman  whose  practice  is  light  and  careful  firing  and  be 
kept  with  him  until  lie  is  O.  K.'d  by  both  engineer  and  fireman  ; 
then  before  being  allowed  to  enter  the  service  he  should  be 
risked  what  practice  he  has  followed  while  making  his  learn- 
ing trips,  and  again  impressed  with  the  importance  of  being 
always  careful  to  fire  lightly,  carefully  and  regularly  for  the 
prevention  of  black  smoke,  economy  of  fuel,  maintaining  an 
even  temperature  in  the  firebox,  preventing  clinkered  and  dirty 
fires,  and  avoiding  the  annoyance  to  patrons  of  the  road  and  the 
public. 

Many  devices  have  been  introduced  for  the  prevention  ot 
black  smoke,  such  as  air  and  steam  jets,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  that  these  devices  simply  overcome  the  shortcomings  of 
poor  firemen  and  are  wasteful  of  fuel,  and  that  if  the  fire- 
men are  properly  instructed  and  their  interest  kept  stimulated 
the  black  smoke  can  be  prevented  to  a  large  extent  without 
these  devices.  The  brick  arch,  when  heatetl  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, has  given  good  results  in  preventing  black  smoke 
and  in  saving  fuel,  but  by  many  mechanical  men  it  is  not 
considered  economical  on  account  of  the  expense  of  its  applica- 
tion, cost  of  maintenance  and  prevention  of  easy  access  to  the 
flues. 

The  use  of  the  blower  with  the  firebox  door  slightly  open, 
when  the  engine  is  standing  or  drifting,  is  successful  in  pre- 
venting black  smoke  to  a  large  extent,  and  in  this  connection  it 
is  important  that  the  blower  valves  be  placed  convenient  to  the 
fireman;  also  that  the  blower  pipe  be  large  enough  and  prop- 
erly located  in  the  smokebox  to  have  a  good  action  on  the  fire. 
-An  important  factor  in  the  prevention  of  black  smoke  is  to  have 
the  engine  free  from  leaks  in  the  firebox  and  smokebox.  the 
boiler  clean,  all  flues  open,  grates  working  properly,  ash-pan 
with  suflicient  openings  for  the  proper  admission  of  air,  and 
the  pistons  and  valves  not  blowing.  With  the  engine  free  from 
leaks  and  blows  and  properly  drafted  for  free  steaming,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  smoke  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

.Another  thing  essential  in  reducing  black  smoke,  as  well  as 
to  secure  fuel  economy,  is  to  have  the  engine  crew  working 
in  harmony  and  co-operation  with  each  other  at  all  times.  Im- 
press upon  the  engineer  that  good  results  in  the  prevention  of 
black  smoke  cannot  be  obtained  unless  he  properly  supplies  the 
boiler  with  water  and  works  the  engine  as  economically  as  pos- 
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sible;  he  should  keep  the  fireman  fully  informed  of  all  moves 
that  are  to  be  made. 

Should  Fires  be  Banked  or  Knocked  at  Terminals^' — We  be- 
lieve that  this  n:atter  is  best  governed  by  local  conditions.  For 
instance,  where  boiler  troubles  prevail,  due  to  bad  water  and 
inferior  ccal,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  bank  fires; 
however,  in  some  sections  of  the  country  it  has  been  found  very 
economical  to  do  so.  .\  number  of  tests  were  made  by  one 
member  of  the  committee  on  a  road  having  about  1,000  engines 
in  daily  service,  To  per  cent,  of  which  had  banked  fires  at 
terminals  for  12  hours.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a  saving 
in  fuel  of  about  $7CK)  per  day,  or  $200,000  per  year,  by  banking 
the  fires. 

A  tabulated  form  of  this  test  and  kind  of  fuel  used  is  shown 
below. 


3,923 


Grate        Total 
Class,    surface,  htg.  surf., 
engine,   sq.  ft.       sq.   ft. 

54.0 

54.0 

34.6 

34.6 

18.7 

1S.7 


4-6-2 
4-6-2 
4-6-0 
4-6-0 
4-4-0 
4-40 


2.665 
2,665 
1,360 
1.360 


^ — Coal  used — 

New  F.,Bnk  F., 

lbs.       lbs. 

2,500      

2,666 

1.200 


Hours 

layover. 

12 


1,800 

1,200 

TOO 


,.- — Cost ^ 

Coal.  F.  oil. 
$3.75     $0.10 

2.70 

2.S5  .08 

1.71 

J. 71  .06 

l.no 


Remarks, 
save. 


An  analysis  of  coal  used  during  the  test  is  shown  below. 
4-6-2  engines  see  first  line;  4-6-0  and  4-4-0  see  last  line. 


Fixed 

Volatile 

carbon. 

matter. 

.\sh. 

Sulphur. 

Moisture. 

B.  t.  u. 

55.88 

33.36 

10.15 

1.57 

.61 

12,935 

57.34 

32.02 

10.20 

4.37 

.44 

13,247 

For 


It  is  claimed  by  others  that  the  disadvantage  of  banked  fires 
is  that  it  prevents  the  examination  of  grates  and  grate  rigging 
and  the  cleaning  ot  fiues,  which  may  result  in  the  engines  not 
steaming  freely  on  the  road,  causing  greater  and  more  rapid 
variations  of  temperature  than  would  be  caused  by  knocking 
the  fire,  also  resulting  in  more  coal  being  used  by  the  engine 
crew  in  their  an.xiety  to  keep  a  uniform  steam  pressure.  It 
is  advocated  by  many  that  if  an  engine  is  to  be  placed  in  service 
within  12  hours,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  fire  undisturbed  until 
one  hour  before  the  engine  is  to  be  used,  as  there  is  always 
sutTicient  fire  in  the  firebox  when  the  trip  is  completed  to  keep 
for  several  hours  by  adding  a  few  shovelfuls  of  coal,  and  no 
cold  air  will  strike  the  flues  as  it  does  when  the  fire  is  banked. 

Devices  and  Appliances  for  Use  on  Engines  and  Tenders  to 
Prevent  Waste  En  Route. — There  are  a  number  of  devices  and 
.ippliances  used  on  engines  and  tenders  to  prevent  waste  en 
mute,  such  as  shields  over  tank  valves,  side  boards  and  racks. 
f^)ne  of  the  best  devices  of  this  kind  is  a  hood  extending  about 
■-'4  in.  toward  the  center  of  the  tender;  however,  these  are  not 
advocated  for  tenders  in  passenger  service,  as  it  is  claimed  they 
make  the  tender  top-heavy.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  preventing  waste  of  coal  is  to  have  the  coal  docks 
placed  so  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  overloading  the 
fenders  in  order  to  make  coal  stations.  Considerable  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  lost  motion  between  engine  and  tender. 
This  lost  motion  should  not  be  allowed  as  the  coal  will 
be  jarred  oflf  while  running.  The  springs  and  tender  trucks 
should  also  receive  careful  attention  to  make  the  tender  as 
easy  riding  as  possible  and  to  prevent  the  coal  being  jarred 
off.  An  angle  plate  placed  at  the  right  side  of  the  tender  at 
the  gangway  prevents  coal  from  working  out  of  the  gangway. 
We  also  rccomtiiend  that  the  openings  in  the  coal  gates  should 
not  be  so  large  that  they  will  allow  coal  to  sift  down  and  work 
out  of  the  gangway. 

Discussion. — ^Thc  discussion  of  the  paper  on  fuel  economy 
was  so  enthusiastically  entered  into  that  the  officers  had  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  a  close  in  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time.  The  most  important  contribution  was  an  address  by 
D.  R.  .VlacBain,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  .Southern,  which  has  already  been  mentionecl 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  reports  on  superheat- 
ing and  lubrication.  In  his  opinion  the  first  requisite  is  to  start 
with   the  engines  in   good  condition.     A   10  per  cent,  saving  is 


possible  by  the  proper  installation  and  maintenance  of  the 
front  ends.  Most  designs  of  front  end  are  good  if  properly 
maintained,  but  a  large  loss  results  if  this  is  not  done.  The 
engines  should  be  drafted  for  the  poorest  coal,  where  more 
than  one  grade  is  used.  This  will  mean  a  loss  of  economy  when 
high  grade  coal  is  used,  but  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  nozzle  and  skilful  work  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer  and  fireman. 

He  stated  that  if  the  brick  arches  were  to  be  taken  from 
locomotives  on  the  New  York  Central,  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  and  Michigan  Central  the  service  would  be  paralyzed, 
because  of  the  loss  in  efficiency  and  capacity.  It  is  well  known 
that  until  a  couple  of  years  ago  Mr.  MacBain  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  use  of  the  brick  arch,  especially  in  pooled  service. 
He  has  found,  however,  that  with  the  improvements  in  brick 
arch  design  and  construction  and  the  proper  organization  to 
look  after  them,  they  not  only  give  no  trouble  but  are  a  source 
of  considerable  economy.  -All  locomotives  on  the  Lake  Shore 
are  now  equipped  with  them.  The  saving  in  fuel  is  estimated 
at  10  per  cent,  and  black  smoke  is  eliminated. 

The  discussion  centered  very  largely  on  the  use  of  the  brick 
arch.  The  committee  had  directed  attention  to  its  value  in  pre- 
venting black  smoke  and  in  saving  fuel.  .\  number  of  the  mem- 
bers spoke  enthusiastically  about  these  advantages  and  showed 
that  with  the  more  improved  types  of  brick  arch  the  disad- 
vantages mentioned  by  the  committee  had  been  entirely  over- 
come. 

Mr.  MacBain  has  noticed  that  the  engineers,  particularly  the 
older  ones,  are  not  always  as  attentive  to  business  and  as 
interested  in  fuel  economy  as  the  firemen  are.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible only  one  class  of  coal  should  be  used  on  each  division. 

PROGRESSIVE   EXAMIN.MION. 

.\  committee  was  authorized  to  prepare  for  distribution  as 
(|uickly  as  possible  a  revised  series  of  questions  for  progressive 
examinations.  After  a  short  discussion  it  was  decided  to  pre- 
pare the  answers  and  have  them  accompany  the  questions,  thus 
making  it  easier  for  the  student  to  master  the  subject. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year :  President,  F.  C.  Thayer,  general  road  fore- 
man of  engines.  Southern  Railway,  .Atlanta,  Ga. ;  first  vice- 
president,  W.  C.  Hayes,  superintendent  locomotive  operation, 
Erie,  New  York;  second  vice-president,  W.  H.  Corbett,  road 
foreman  of  engines,  Michigan  Central,  Jackson,  Mich. ;  third 
\  ice-president,  F.  P.  Roesch,  master  mechanic.  El  Paso  &  South- 
western, Douglas,  .Ariz. ;  treasurer,  C.  B.  Conger,  Wni.  Sellers 
&  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  secretary,  W.  O.  Thompson,  master 
car  builder.  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  East  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.  Executive  committee :  J.  McManamy,  road  foreman  of 
engines,  Pere  Marquette,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  C.  F.  Richard- 
son, assistant  to  general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  Chicago,  111.,  and  M.  J.  McAn- 
(Irews,  road  fcrcman  of  engines.  Michigan  Central.  St.  Thomas. 
Ont. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  1911  convcntit)n  in  Chicago.  The 
secretary's  salary  was  increased  from  |600  to  $1,200  per  annum. 
The  association  has  770  members. 

Exhibitors. — The  following  companies  had  exhibits  in  the  bil- 
liard room  of  the  CUfton  hotel:  The  .American  .Arch  lompanv 
(brick  arches),  New  York;  The  Commercial  Acetylene  Company 
(headlight  and  accessories).  New  York;  Detroit  Lubricator  Com- 
pany (lubricators),  Detroit,  Mich.;  l-ranklin  Railway  Supply 
Company  (various  devices).  New  York;  C.  M.  Goodrich  (cab 
window),  Clinlon,  Iowa;  The  Leslie  Company.  Lynd- 
hurst,  N.  J.:  Pilliod  Bros,  (valve  gear).  Toledo.  0\w;  The 
I'illiod  Company  (valve  gear),  New  York;  Strong.  Carlisle 
\  Hammond  lompany  (Randall  graphite  sheet  lubricator), 
I  levchind,  Ohio;  Watson-Stillman  Company  (Chambers  throttle 
\alvc.  N'oscalon  boiler  water  treatment,  hytlraulic  tools).  New 
N  Ork.  The  Hunt-Spiller  Manufacturing  Corporation.  Souili 
Boston.  Mass.,  unfortunately  lost  its  exhibit  in  shipment 
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MULTIPLE   TRACK    RAILWAYS   IN    WEST    VIRGINIA. 


I  he  railways  in  West  Virninia  on  which  then-  arc  two  or 
more  tiiaiii  tracks  arc  shown  in  tlic  acconipanyinK  map,  ihc 
number  of  tracks  on  the  dilTcront  sections  bciiin  in(hcaie<l  l>y 
tl>c  tliickness  of  the  lines  in  ihc  drnwitiK.  On  liie  Norfolk  & 
Western,  lietwcen  NniiKatuck  and  Kenova,  ahoiil  HO  miles,  there 
arc  two  sinKle-track  lines  which  serve  in  part  for  douhle-track 
service,  most  of  the  westbound  trains  beinn  run  over  one  of 
these  lines  anti  most  of  the  castboinid  over  the  other.  The 
termini  ol  the  sections  having  more  than  one  main  track  arc  as 
follows  ; 


WKST     Viar.lNIA. 


Diillimorc  &  Ohi 


Harprr%  Ferry  to  Kngle    

Knitir  lo  M.irtinsburK   

MartiitsliiirK  to   ilcilgrsvillc    

Hcdgrsville  lo   Sir  John's  Run... 
Sir  John's  Ktin  to   llansrole  .... 

Hansrotc  to   Magnolia   

Magnolia   to  Okonoko    

At  Okonoko    

Okonnko  to  Green  Spring    

(ireen  .'^prinn  to  I*attcrson  Creek 


No. 
track* 


.\p|>ro 
miles 


No. 
traekt. 
Chtiaptakt  tf  Ohio. 

i-latt  Allegheny,  Va.,  to  Rockland    2 

Tort    Spring    to    lilg   Ucnd 2 

Milldurr   lo    I'rincc    '■8 

.\N  Cabin  lo  (  oilon  Hill » 

(iaiiley   to   l.ewii>    ' S 

ilarbourivlllc  to  RiismI,   Ky 2 

Norfolk  »  Wtilirn. 
Coopcri  to  Glcnalum   (incl.  parts  iinfii.i»li''l  i .         .' 
Devon   tu    Naugatuck 

Pinnaylvania. 

Pennsylvania   Stale   line  lo  Collier < 

Collier   lo   Wheeling  Junction    8 

Wheeling  Junction  to  Ohio  Slate  line 


Approx. 
miles. 


20 
30 


THE   MANAGEMENT  OF  SMALL  PASSENGER   STATIONS. 


The  unpleasant  features  of  passenger  stations,  having  come 
up  for  discussion  (as  they  do  every  summer),  and  the  new- 
wisdom  on  the  subject  being  no  better  than  the  old,  we  reprint 
here  an  extract  from  Charles  Paine's  "Elements  of  Railroading," 
written  in   liSrt4. 


I  li 


)mi  -liMiilii  nut  l)c  scriniiied  in 


ii'ir  111  com 


7/    r 


'  .v> 


Offonoffo        Marf/. 

/■v         burg. 


X^ 


)  ■>. 


'.i:^ 


Multiple  Track    Railways    In     West    Virginia. 

Patterson  Creek  to  North  Uranch  2(  7  ,"^^1 ;   at  large  Stations,   such   as  important  junctions,   passengers 

\orth   Branch  to  Cumberland    i  \  -■•  • 

Patterson  (reek  to  McKenzic  i  5  lind  it  Convenient  otten  to  remain  at  the  station  between  trains, 

orkland."  .Md"'to''' Rodimir?'.'!'!"; !  1 ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  2  14  particularly  ladies  and  children  :  the  more  attractive  and  conven- 

Rodamers  to  Rowlesburg  3  8  ient  the  rooms  are,  the  of tener  they  will  go  over  the  road.     A 

Rowlesburg  to   Anderson    Z  6  ,.          ,                         ,                                          ,,                      ,                ,          ,          ^    , 

.\nderson  to  Tunneiion  8  1  p.re-place   in  each    waitmg-room   adds  not   only  to  the  cheerful 

\r^Xlii\^\u^zAml^ ^V/^\\V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.  \  I  appearance  of  the  room,  especially  in  spring  or  autumn,  when  a 

llardman  to  Woodford  8  ..  little  fire  Only  is  needed,  but  it  insures  ventilation  in  the  easiest 

(■raftoa  to   Valley  Falls 2,  (t  u-i.-               lui               i^..-          ti         n-                       ■        iii 

At  Clarksburg 2  . .  ^^'^X.  which  IS  a  valuable  result,  tor  all  public  rooms  should  have 

Wheeling  to  Narrows 2  7  ventilation  to  be  comfortable,  although  we  have  become  accus- 
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tomed  from  long  habit  to  tolerate  bad  air.  A  few  chairs,  of 
strong  pattern,  which  can  be  moved  about,  should  always  be  pro- 
vided in  the  ladies'  room  for  the  use  of  mothers  with  infants,  or 
for  persons  who  would  like  to  sit  in  a  group ;  it  is  not  possible 
for  more  than  three  persons  to  talk  together  upon  a  bench,  and 
an  infant  cannot  be  suitably  dandled  or  nursed  upon  one. 

Nowhere  are  the  waiting-rooms  so  well  lighted  in  the  daytime 
as  in  the  United  States ;  in  part  because  we  have  the  most  cheer- 
ful sun,  and  in  part  because  we  have  taken  care  to  avail  of  it ;  but 
generally  it  is  impossible  to  read  at  all  in  them  after  dark;  not 
often  because  there  are  not  lights  enough  but  that  they  are  placed 
too  high.  It  is  often  difficult  for  the  passenger  to  see  his  money 
or  ticket,  while  he  is  buying  it  at  the  w-indow,  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness to  enable  him  to  correct  a  mistake,  if  one  were  made. 

There  should  be  ample  shelves  outside  of  the  ticket  offices 
and  telegraph  offices  near  the  windows,  upon  which  the  travelers 
may  open  out  their  wallets  or  write  their  despatches. 

If  drainage  can  be  had,  or  if  it  is  not  necessary,  the  station 
should  be  provided  with  a  cellar,  to  contain  fuel  and  a  furnace 
or  steam  apparatus  for  heating  the  entire  building.  There  is  no 
other  convenient  or  so  neat  mode  of  storing  the  fuel ;  the  risk 
of  conflagration  and  the  nuisance  of  dirt  are  both  lessened  by 
having  only  one  lire  to  attend  to,  and  that  out  of  sight. 

The  matter  of  drainage  will  settle  the  question  of  water- 
closets  also;  if  that  can  be  secured,  they  are  the  most  con- 
venient of  any  form  of  privy,  for  water  can  be  pumped  by  hand 
into  a  tank  sufficient  to  provide  for  them,  where  other  means 
do  not  exist.  But  water-closets  must  be  kept  warm  enough  not 
to  freeze.  Where  drainage  can  be  had,  the  dry  earth  closet  will 
answer  the  purpose  perfectly;  it  requires  no  skill  nor  unusual 
lalior,  only  energy  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to  see  that  it  is  prop- 
erly attended  to.  The  horrible  vaults  which  have  so  long  dis- 
graced our  civilization  should  not  be  tolerated  by  a  respectable 
railroad  officer,  even  if  the  improved  sanitary  vigilance  of  the 
towns  would  permit  their  use.  There  has  not  been  any  inven- 
tion yet,  however,  which  will  secure  neatness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  which  usis  the  privies ;  they  must  be  watched,  and  at- 
tended to  when  necessary,  at  once;  if  neglected,  the  Augean 
stables  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  they  will  attain  to : 
yet  that  does  not  excuse  a  public  corporation  which  fails  to  pro- 
vide decently  those  conveniences  which  it  professes  to  afford  its 
')atrons. 

The  urinary  vessels  always  give  much  odor  unless  the  urine  is 
discharged  into  cold  water;  if  the  water,  which  is  generally  dis- 
charged at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  were  allowed  to  fill  it  and  to 
overflow  at  the  top  there  would  be  no  odor.  Try  this  !  In  win- 
ter they  must  not  be  allowed  to  freeze,  of  course. 

A  cheap  means  of  providing  more  waiting  room  at  a  station 
likely  to  be  crowded  is  to  place  benches  outside,  under  shed 
roofs  or  overhanging  eaves ;  they  will  be  frequented  in  any  tol- 
erable weather  by  smokers  and  by  many  other  persons  who  pre- 
fer fresh  air.  A  well  with  a  good  pump  in  it  and  a  cup  attached 
13  a  comfort  at  every  station,  or  a  drinking  hydrant  and  even  a 
fountain  where  water  is  abundant ;  either  is  much  more  attractive 
than  a  water  cooler,  apt  to  be  not  too  well  attended  to.  As  to 
the  surroundings,  let  them  be  neatly  kept,  at  any  rate.  The  addi- 
tion of  trees  and  grass  with  graveled  paths  suggests  itself. 
Flowers  are  beautiful  and  attractive,  hut  require  more  care  and 
more  expense,  while  they  arc  of  less  consequence.  The  ash  heap. 
KG  common  at  country  stations,  does  not  seem  to  be  needed,  and 
the  ashes  spread  over  muddy  roads  will  serve  some  good  pur- 
pose if  distributed  not  too  thickly. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 

Consul  VV.  I,  .\vcry.  of  Belize,  says  that  the  British  Honduras 
Railway  extension  is  nearly  completed.  The  pier  construction 
at  rommcrce  Bight.  1.200  ft.  long,  rxlrnding  info  four  fathoms 
of  water,  is  built  with  heavy  piling  from  the  American  Crco 
»ote    Works,    New    Orleans.    La.      The    railway    line    extends 


through  dense  tropical  growth,  which  will  be  cleared  for  fruit 
planting.  The  Government  will  grant  small  holdings  only,  sell- 
ing crown  land  at  $3  to  $8  an  acre,  with  the  obligation  to  culti- 
vate within  a  given  time.  The  United  Fruit  Company,  New 
York,  is  beginning  work  on  its  7,528  acres  recently  purchased. 
It  is  expected  that  before  many  months  a  steamer  load  of  20,000 
bunches  of  bananas  will  be  shipped  from  the  pier. 


The  Prussian  authorities  have  been  moved,  apparently  by  a 
recent  accident  when  signals  were  not  observed,  to  issue  new 
orders  regarding  the  inspection  of  signals.  Every  year  the  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  trains,  the  officer  in  charge  of  signals,  and 
an  engineman  selected  for  his  experience  and  familiarity  with. 
the  part  of  the  fine  to  be  inspected,  are  to  go  over  the  road  on  a 
locomotive,  but  only  two  of  them  at  a  time  on  engines  hauling 
trains.  They  are  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  following 
points :  1.  The  visibility  of  the  signals — their  background,  their 
obscuration  by  telegraph  poles,  station  buildings,  trees,  etc. ;  the 
effect  on  night  signals  of  arc  lights  in  the  vicinity,  or  the 
reflection  of  other  signals ;  the  condition  of  the  glasses  of  sig- 
nals. 2.  The  distance  of  the  signal  from  the  danger  point. 
3.  The  grouping  of  signals,  where  several  stand  near  each  other,, 
in  one  row  or  otherwise ;  the  appearance  of  the  signal  from 
every  position  in  succession;  the  possibility  of  the  confusion 
of  signals.  4.  The  substitution  for  signals  standing  left  of  the 
main  track  of  signals  on  the  right  of  the  track.  5.  Substitution 
of  high  distant  signals  for  low  ones.  6.  Superfluous  signals. 
7.  The  proper  designation  of  main  and  branch  tracks,  where 
one  post  has  several  signals. 


PROPOSED    SAFETY    APPLIANCE    STANDARDS. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  safety  appliance  law,  approved  April  14,  1910, 
has,  after  conferences  with  representatives  of  the  railways  and 
their  employees,  prepared  a  set  of  safety  appliance  standards. 
A  hearing  will  he  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  29,. 
llilU.  at  10  a.m..  at  which  time  arguments  for  or  against  the 
suggested  application  of  these  appliances  may  be  presented.  It 
is  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  railways  that  they  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  just  what  changes  they  want  made  and 
go  befcjre  the  commission  as  a  unit,  as  suggested  in  an  editorial 
note  in  this  issue.  To  this  end  any  criticisms  or  suggestions 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  president  of  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
-\ssociation,  T.  H.  Curtis,  superintendent  of  machinery.  Louis- 
\ille  &  Nashville,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  proposed  standards  for  box  and  other  house  cars,  except 
caboose  cars,  are  reproduced  below.  Similar  standards  have 
been  prepared  for  all  classes  of  freight  and  passenger  cars  and 
f(jr  steam  locomotives  used  in  both  road  and  switching  service, 
or  both. 

Box  .\ND  Other  Hol'se  C.\ks,  E.xcept  C.\boose  C.^rs. 

ll.^N'l)  BR.\KES. 

Number.— Each  freight  car  shall  be  e(iuipped  with  an  efficient 
hand  brake,  which  shall  operate  in  harmony  with  the  power 
brake. 

/.oc(i/i()H.-  So  located  that  it  can  be  safety  operated  while  car 
is  in  motion.  The  brake  shaft  shall  be  located  on  the  end  of 
the  car.  to  the  left  of  and  not  less  than  17  nor  more  than  22  in 
from   the  center. 

Mad-ruil.  -The  br.ike  shaft  shall  bo  of  wrought  iron  or  steel, 
without  weld.  I!r.-ikc  wheel  shall  be  of  malleable  iron,  wroughl 
iron  or  steel. 

C'o»i.t/ri((/i(>»(.  -There  shall  be  not  less  than  1  in.  clearance  be- 
tween brake  wheel  and  car.  Outside  edge  of  brake  wheel  shalf 
l.f  not  less  than  4  in.  from  a  vertical  plane  parallel  with  the 
end  of  the  car  and  passing  tltri>UKh  the  inside  face  of  knuckle 
when  closed,  with  coupler  horn  against  the  huilTer  block  or  enit 
sill. 
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I  In-  l)i;ikc  |);iwl  -.li.ill  lie  |ii\ii|ci|  iipim  a  holt  i.i  luct  iml  |r-»s 
111. Ill  •'Si  in.  ill  tliaiiiiitr  m-  npnii  a  truiinicin  scciirril  by  nut  less 
than  "3  in.  holt  or  rivet,  niid  tiirrr  slinll  be  a  rifjid  niclal  cciii- 
iifctioii  hitwcoii  hrako  shaft  anil  jiivot  of  pawl.  Top  hrakc 
shaft  support  shall  he  faslnuMl  with  not  less  than  '/a  in.  holts 
or  rivets.     (Sec  Plate  ".\.") 

A  brake-shaft  step  shall  .support  the  lower  eml  of  the  brake 
shaft.  A  brake-shaft  step  which  will  permit  the  brake  ihaiii 
to  lirop  under  the  brake  shaft  shall  not  be  used.  "U  "shaped 
form  of  brake-shaft   step  is  preferred.     (Sec   Plate  ".\."> 

Mrake  shaft  sliall  he  not  less  than  IV*  in.  in  diameter,  ;ir- 
r.msed  with  square  lit  to  seeure  hand -brake  wheel  at  its  upper 


^»w4r  **t^  «y/C^  . 
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end ;  said  square  lit  shall  be  not  less  than  '/a  in.  s(|uare.     Square 
tit  shall  taper  nominally  2  in  12  in.     (See  Plate  "A.") 

The  brake  chain  shall  be  of  nominally  I'c  but  not  less  than 
%-in.  wrought  iron  or  steel,  with  a  link  on  the  brake-rod  end 
of  nominally  ',i.  but  not  less  than  r,T-in.  wrought  iron  i>r  steel. 
(See  Plate  "A.") 

Lower  end  of  brake  shaft  shall  be  provided  with  a  trunnion 
nominally  1  but  not  less  than  v+  in.  in  diameter,  extending 
through  the  brake-shaft  step  and  held  in  operating  position  by 
a  ^-in.  cotter  or  ring.     (See  Plate  "A.") 

Brake-shaft  drum  shall  be  not  less  than  I'/s  in.  in  diameter; 
said  drum  shall  receive  a  I'd-in.  hole  for  not  less  than  'n-'m. 
square-headed  bolt,  which  shall  secure  brake  chain  to  shaft ; 
nut  on  said  bolt  shall  be  secured  by  riveting  end  of  bolt  over 
r.ut.     (See  Plate  "A.") 

Brake  ratchet  wheel  shall  be  secured  to  brake  shaft  by  a  key 
•"  s(|uare  tit;  said  square  tit  shall  be  not  less  than  l^\  in.  square 
iiid  taper  nominally  l-i  in.  in  12  in.  When  ratchet  wheel  with 
Mjuare  fit  is  used,  provision  shall  be  made  to  prevent  the  ratchet 
wheel  from  rising  on  the  shaft  to  disengage  the  brake  pawl. 
(See  Plate  "A.") 

Brake  ratchet  wheel  shall  be  nominally  -a'/b  but  not  less  than 
■''i  in.  in  diameter,  and  have  nominally  16  but  not  less  than 
1  I  teeth.     (See  Plate  ".X.") 

If  brake  ratchet  wheel  is  more  than  '.\C)  in.  from  the  brake 
wheel,  a  brake  shaft  support  shall  be  provided  to  support  this 
extended  upper  portion  of  the  brake  shaft;  said  brake-shaft 
support  shall  be  fastened  with  not  less  than  '/;  in.  bolts  or 
rivets 

Brake  wheel  shall  be  held  in  position  on  brake  shaft  by  a 
nut  on  a  threaded  e.\tended  end  of  brake  shaft;  said  threaded 


portion  shall  In-  not  less  than  Tm  in.  in  di.iineter ;  said  nut  sli.ill 
be  sceurcil  by  rivetiuK  over  or  the  use  of  a  lock  nut  or  cotter; 
sai<l  cotter  shall  be  not  leu*  than  A  in.  in  diameter.  (.Sec 
Plate  "A.") 

Brake  wheel  ni.iy  be  (l;it  or  liishcil  ;  iioiiiiiially  I'i  ami  not  less 
than  l.'i  in.  in  diameter,  with  .s(|uare  lit  for  brake  shaft  in  hub 
of  said  wheel;  taper  rif  said  lit,  nominally  2  in  12  in.  (Sec 
Plate  "A."; 

BR\KK   STKr. 

If  br.ike  step  is  iise<l,  it  shall  be  not  less  than  2H  in.  in  length. 
Outside  e<lge  shall  be  not  less  than  8  in.  from  face  of  car  anfk 
i;ot  less  than  I  in.  from  a  vertical  plane  parallel  with  the  en<t 
of  tile  car  and  passing  through  the  inside  face  of  knuckle  when 
iloicd,  with  coupler  horn  against  the  buffer  block  or  end  sill- 
Supported  by  not  less  than  two  metal  braces;  minimum  cross- 
sectional  area  %  by  I M;  in.  or  equivalent;  which  shall  be  se- 
curely fastened  to  body  of  car  with  not  less  than  '/^  in.  bolts 
or  rivetf. 

RUNNING  BO.\RnS.  ^ 

X II iiihct.— One   longitudinal  running  board. 

Location. — Lull  length ;  center  of  roof.  On  outside  metal  roof 
cars,  two  latitudinal  extensions  from  the  longitudinal  running 
board,  to  the  corners  above  ladder  locations  if  car  construction 
will  permit. 

Malcrial.—W'uod. 

/>'i;;if;!.fio);.f.— Longitudinal  board  not  less  than  18  in.  in  width  ; 
nominally,  20  in.  Latitudinal  extensions  not  less  than  2 1  in.  in 
width  if  car  construction  will  permit. 

Construction. — Shall  be  continuous  from  end  to  end  and  not 
cut  or  hinged  at  any  point;  provided  that  the  length  or  width 
of  running  boards  may  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  pieces  se- 
curely fastened  to  saddle  blocks  with  screws  or  bolts.  The  ends 
of  the  running  board  shall  be  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than 
10  in.  from  a  vertical  plane  parallel  with  the  end  of  the  car  and 
passing  through  the  inside  face  of  knuckle  when  closed,  with 
coupler  horn  against  the  buffer  block  or  end  sill;  and  if  more 
than  4  in.  from  the  edge  of  the  roof  of  the  car,  it  shall  be 
securely  supported  with  two  substantial  metal  braces. 

I-aslenings.—ShM  be  securely  fastened  to  the  car. 

SILL   STEPS. 

Number. — Four. 

Location.— One  near  each  end  on  each  side,  as  near  end  of 
car  as  practicable.  Outside  edge  of  tread  of  step  not  more  than 
1  in.  inside  of  face  of  side  of  car;  nominally,  flush  with  side 
of  car.  Tread  shall  be  not  more  than  21  in.  aliove  rail;  nomi- 
nally, 22  in. 

.V/o/erio/.--\Vrought  iron  or  steel. 

Ditnensions.—Minimum  cross-sectional  area  V2  by  IVi  in.  or 
equivalent.  Minimum  length  of  tread  10  in.;  nominal  length, 
12  in.     Minimum  clear  depth  8  in. 

Co;i5/n<(-/(0);.— Steps  exceeding  18  in.  in  depth  shall  have  an 
additional  tread. 

/•aj/f«i)i(7i.— Securely  fastened  with  not  less  than  l'2-in.  bolts 
with  nuts  outside  when  possible  and  riveted  over;  or  not  less 
than  '/!>  in.  rivets. 

LADDERS. 

X umber.— Four;  except  on  cars  with  platform  end  sills  6  or 
more  inches  in  width  measured  from  end  post  or  siding,  and 
extending  entirely  across  the  end  of  car;  such  cars  shall  have 
two  end  ladders.  Side  ladders  not  required  on  cars  with  plat- 
form end  sills  as  heretofore  described. 

Localioii.~One  near  the  right  end  of  each  side  not  more  than 
8  in.  from  the  end ;  one  near  the  left  side  of  each  end  not  more 
than  8  in.  from  the  side,  measured  from  inside  edge  of  ladder 
stile  or  clearance  of  ladder  treads,  to  corner  of  car.  On  cars 
having  platform  end  sills,  as  heretofore  described,  the  end  lad- 
ders may  be  located  near  center  of  ends  of  car. 

Material. — Hard  wood,  iron  or  steel. 
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Dimensions. — Minimum  clear  length  of  tread;  side  ladders 
Id  in.,  end  ladders  14  in.  Maximum  spacing  between  ladder 
treads  19  in.  Top  ladder  tread  shall  be  located  not  less  than 
8  nor  more  than  12  in.  from  roof  at  eaves.  Spacing  of  ladder 
treads  shall  be  uniform  from  top  ladder  tread  to  top  tread  of 
sill  step.  Hard-wood  treads;  minimum  dimensions  l'/2  by  2  in. 
Iron  or  steel  treads;  minimum  diameter  %  in.  Minimum  clear- 
ance of  treads  2  in.;  nominal  clearance  2V2  in. 
■  Construction. — Metal  ladders  without  stiles  near  corners  of 
cars  shall  have  foot  guards  or  upward  projections  not  less 
than  2  in.  in  height  near  inside  end  of  bottom  treads.  Stiles 
of  wooden  ladders  will  serve  as  foot  guards. 

Fastenings. — Securely  fastened  with  not  less  than   ^o-in.  bolts 
with  nuts  outside  when  possible  and  riveted  over;   or  not  less 
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Plate  B. 

than  '/.'-in.  rivets.  Three-eighths  in.  bolts  may  be  used  for 
wooden  treads  which  are  gained  into  stiles.  No  part  of  car 
or  lading  above  end  sills,  e.xcept  buffer  block,  brake  shaft, 
brake  wheel,  brake  step,  running  board  or  uncoupling  lever  shall 
extend  to  within  12  in.  of  a  vertical  plane  parallel  with  the 
end  of  the  car  and  passing  through  the  inside  face  of  knuckle 
when  closed,  with  coupler  horn  against  the  buffer  block  or  end 
sill. 

ROOK  HANDHOLDS. 

.VMmi)f).  -One  over  each  ladder.  One  right-angle  handhold 
may  take  the  place  of  two  adjacent  specified  roof  handholds 
provided  the  dimensions  and  locations  coincide  and  that  an  extra 
leg  is  securely  fastened  to  car  at  point  of  angle. 

Location. — Roof;  one  in  line  with  and  running  parallel  to 
treads  of  each  ladder,  not  less  tlian  8  nor  more  than  15  in.  from 
e<lge  of  roof,  unless  construction  of  car  will  not  permit. 

Material. — Wrought  iron  or  steel. 

Dimensions.— M'w'tmum  diameter,  %  in.;  minimum  clear 
length.  10  in.;  minimimi  clearance,  2  in.;  nominal  clearance, 
2'/i  in. 

Fasteninys. — Securely  fastened  with  not  less  than  '/3-in.  bolts 
with  nuts  outside  when  possible  and  riveted  over;  or  not  less 
than   ','..-in.  rivcls. 

SII'E    HANDHOLDS. 

Sumber.—VoUT.     (Tread  of  side  ladder  is  side  handhold.) 
/.Offl/ioH.— Horizontal ;    one    near   each    end    on   each    side    of 
c;ir.     Not   lens  than  24   nnr  more  than  .10  in.  above  center  line 
of   loitpirr  ;   c\crpt   ,i»  pro\i(lcil   aliove   where  trc.iij   of   ladder  is 


handhold.  Outer  end  not  more  than  8  in.  from  clearance  of 
handhold  to  end  of  car. 

Material. — Wrought  iron  or  steel. 

Dimensions. — Minimum  diameter,  %  in. ;  minimum  clear 
length,  16  in.;  mininuuii  clearance,  2  in.;  nominal  clearance. 
21/2  in. 

Fastenings. — Securely  fastened  with  not  less  than  Vs-in.  bolts 
with  nuts  outside  when  possible  and  riveted  over ;  or  not  less 
than  ',A,-in.  rivets. 

H0RIZ0NT.\L    END    HANDHOLDS. 

Number. — Eight  or  more.  Four  on  each  end  of  car.  (Tread 
of  end  ladder  is  end  handhold  when  within  8  in.  of  side  of  car.) 

Location. — One  near  each  side  on  each  end  of  car  not  less 
than  24  nor  more  than  30  in.  above  center  line  of  coupler;  ex- 
cept as  provided  above  when  tread  of  end  ladder  is  end  hand- 
hold. 

Location. — Outer  end  shall  be  not  more  than  8  in.  from  clear- 
ance of  handhold  to  side  of  car.  One  near  each  side  of  each 
end  of  car  on  the  face  of  the  end  sill  or  sheeting  over  end  sill 
projecting  outward  or  downward.  Outer  end  not  more  than 
14  in.  from  clearance  of  handhold  to  side  of  car.  One  addi- 
tional end  handhold  on  each  end  of  cars  with  platform  end 
sills,  as  heretofore  described,  to  be  not  less  than  24  in.  in  length. 
located  near  the  center  of  the  car,  not  less  than  30  nor  more 
than  60  in.  above  platform  end  sill. 

Material. — Wrought  iron  or  steel. 

Dimensions. — Minimum  diameter.  %  in. ;  minimum  clear 
length.  16  in. ;  handholds  14  in.  in  length  may  be  used  where  it 
is  impossible  to  use  one  16  in.  in  length  on  end  sills.  Minimum 
clearance,  2  in. ;  nominal  clearance ;  2yo  in. 

Fastenings. — Securely  fastened  with  not  less  than  %-in.  bolts, 
with  nuts  outside  when  possible  and  riveted  over ;  or  not  less 
than  Va-in.  rivets. 

VERTICAL    END    HANDHOLDS. 

Number. — Four,  on  full-width  platform  end-sill  cars,  as  here- 
tofore described,  having  end  ladder  near  center  of  each  end 
of  car.  If  end  ladder  is  located  within  8  in.  of  side  of  car. 
only  one  vertical  handhold  is  required  on  each  end  of  car, 
located  at  opposite  side  from  ladder. 

Location. — One  near  each  side  on  the  end  of  car  not  more 
than  8  in.  from  side  of  car;  bottom  end  of  handhold  not  less 
than  24  nor  more  than  .'10  in.  above  center  line  of  coupler  to 
clearance  of  handhold. 

.Material. — Wrought  iron  or  steel. 

Dimensions  — Minimum  diameter,  %  in. ;  minimum  clear 
length,  24  in, ;  miniinum  clearance,  2  in. ;  nominal  clearance. 
2'/,.  in. 

Fastenings. — Securely  fastened  with  not  less  than  Vi-in.  bolts 
with  nuts  outside  when  possible  and  riveted  over;  or  not  less 
'/.•-in.  rivets. 

I  NCOIPI.INC.   LEVERS. 

May  l)e  either  single  or  double  and  of  any  efficient  design, 
provided  that — 

/-oco<(V7'!.— Handles  of  uncoupling  levers  shall  be  not  more 
than  6  in.  from  tlie  sides  of  the  car,  except  those  shown  on 
Plate  "H"  or  similar  designs.  When  single  lever  is  used  it  shall 
be  placed  on  left  side  of  end  of  car.  Uncoupling  levers  of  do- 
sign  as  shown  on  Plate  "H"  and  similar  designs  shall  be  within 
the  following  prescribed  limits:  Handle  to  be  not  more  than 
12  in.  from  side  of  car;  nominally,  9  in.  The  center  lift  arm 
shall  be  not  less  than  7  in.  long.  The  center  of  eye  at  the  eml 
of  center-lift  arm  shall  bo  not  more  than  V-j  in.  beyond  the 
center  of  eye  of  uncoupling  pin  of  coupler  when  horn  of  coupler 
is  against  the  buffer  block  or  end  sill.  (See  Plate  "R.")  The 
end  of  handle  to  e.stend  not  less  than  4  in.  below  bottom  of 
end  sill  or  shall  be  so  conslriictod  as  to  give  a  minimum  clear- 
ance of  2  in.  aroumi  handle.  The  minimum  drop  of  handle  to 
be  12  in    niaxiiMiiin.  I'>  in.  over  all,     (Soo  Plato  "H.") 
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THE  SIERRA  LEONE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY. 


IIV    KIH.AK    Al.I.K.N    IOI<IIK>. 

It  iMi't  imicli  of  a  rjiiiway,  compared  with  tlio  New  York 
t  iiilr.il  or  ilie  I'enn.sylvania,  or  even  with  the  newer  railways 
now  uiulcr  construction  in  other  llritish  colonies  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  hut  it  is  tlie  crowning  KJory  of  a  hundred  years 
of  Knjjhsh  rule  in  Sierra  I.eono.  Ii  runs  from  ("reclown,  on  the 
coast,  -27  miles  into  the  interior.  ISeiiiK  the  pioneer  of  Mritish 
\V  est  African  railways,  its  k^'RC  is  the  narrowest,  J  ft.  (J  in.,  but 
It  has  a  commercial  and  military  and  civilizing  importance  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  There  are  2'JO  miles  of  main  line 
and  ."15  miles  of  branch  lines. 

.\s  its  name  imlicates,  the  road  is  a  Kovcrnnicnt  enterprise,  and 
the  men  who  operate  it  arc  colonial  otlicials.  The  lirst  .section 
was  opened  for  traflic  in  18!'!l,  and  its  extension  lias  slowly  but 
steadily  gone  forward  year  by  year.  Tlie  present  inland  terminus 
is  within  a  day's  march  of  the  Liberian  frontier,  where  the 
builders  have  apparently  halted  to  await  expected  changes  in  the 
political  status  of  the  neighboring  negro  republic  before  going 
.irther. 
The  road  is  a  surface  line,  winding  around  the  bases  of  the 
bdls  instead  of  cutting  through  them,  and  often  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  a  trestle  by  making  a  long  detour.  In  this  respect 
the  I'Vench  railway  builders  in  .\frica  are  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  British.  The  roadbed  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Railway  is  a 
good  piece  of  work,  however ;  in  spite  of  the  torrential  rains  of 
the  vs-et  season,  there  has  occurred  but  one  serious  washout  in 
ten  years.  The  grades  are  quite  steep  at  times ;  the  mountain 
section  at  Freetown  rises  850  feet  in  G  miles,  but  the  light  loco- 
motives ascend  it  without  evidences  of  shortness  of  breath. 

Railway  construction  in  every  part  of  West  .'\frica  must  over- 
come certain  difficulties  peculiar  to  this  coast.  One  of  the  most 
serious  is  the  insignilkant  looking  white  ant,  usually  known  as 
the  "bug-a-bug."  This  voracious  ant  has  a  mania  for  dried 
wood,  and  it  devours  everything  from  a  dead  tree  in  the  forest 
to  the  furniture  of  the  white  man's  bungalow.  There  are  very 
few  varieties  of  wood  hard  enough  to  resist  its  attack.  In  the 
face  of  an  omnipresent  enemy  like  the  bug-a-bug,  it  would  be 
folly  to  make  use  of  timbers  in  construction  work;  so  all  the 
ties,  piles  and  bridges  are  of  metal  instead  of  wood. 

The  inventory  of  rolling  stock  on  December  31,  1908,  showed 
-8  Leeds  locomotives,  59  coaches  and  204  freight  cars  on  hand. 
t)f  the  50  main  line  coaches  20  are  third-class,  14  are  second-class 
and  7  are  composites.  There  are  5  baggage  cars  and  4  "saloon 
vans."  If  these  alleged  parlor  cars  are  all  like  that  assigned  for 
the  use  of  the  .Vmerican  Commission  to  Liberia,  they  are  un- 
worthy of  the  name.  The  nine  remaining  coaches,  including  one 
;  uncral  car,  are  in  use  on  the  mountain  section  which  serves  the 
■-uburban  district  near  Freetown.  The  European  compartment 
system  is  in  use,  and  tirst-class  is  none  too  good  for  the  white 
man,  however  low  his  degree. 

The  204  freight  cars  include  many  patterns.  The  covered  cars 
number  68,  and  their  capacity  is  from  7  to  8  tons  each.  There 
are  also  5  covered  cars  with  small  compartments  in  front  for 
the  use  of  brakemen  in  bad  weather.  There  are  28  high-sided 
cars  and  10  others  of  the  same  type,  but  with  removable  corru- 
gated iron  covers — a  special  convenience  designed  by  Mr.  Com- 
ber, the  general  manager.  The  open  ballast  cars  number  43, 
with  4  others  having  the  corrugated  covers,  and  there  are  38 
tiat  cars.  The  8  remaining  cars  are  inventoried  as  follows : 
J  cattle  cars,  2  mountain  ballast  cars,  2  mountain  flat  cars,  and  2 
construction  cars. 

The  construction  cost  of  the  main  line  was  about  $5,248,800,  and 
that  of  the  mountain  railway  was  approximately  $187,200.  This 
was  financed  by  an  issue  of  Sierra  Leone  Government  bonds  in 
1904.  The  4  per  cent,  interest  is  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
colony. 

The  most  profitable  year  in  the  road's  history  was  1907,  when 

ihe  market  for  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  was  particularly  favor- 

Kle.     The  net  profit  on  the  year's  working  on  the  main  line  was 


$71,.'i(i.l,  .1  rriiitti  III  \''-j  per  cent.  ')n  its  capital  cost.  The  moun- 
tain section  wa<i  operated  at  a  loss  of  $K,1!M.  I'rom  prcHcnt  indi- 
cations the  returns  for  1909  will  establish  a  new  record. 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the  exact  ligures  showing  the  re- 
lation of  inward  to  outwar<l  traffic ;  so  far  us  freight  revenues  are 
concerned,  the  inward  traflic  is  much  the  lighter.  Of  the  imports 
into  .Sierra  Leone  in  1907,  the  following  arc  the  most  important 
of  those  handled  by  the  railway:  Cotton  cloth,  i25l,l52;  leaf  to- 
bacco, Z49,l!).'t;  beads,  £10,823;  gin  and  rum,  Ll.d'j'r,  telegraph  ma- 
terials, iI7,l.'}9.  These  imports,  most  of  which  found  their  way 
inland,  amounted  to  £:!32,9(;2,  or  $1,598,178. 

Of  the  exi)orts  handled  by  the  railway,  the  value  of  the  palm 
kernels  alone  (£147,800)  exceeded  that  of  all  the  imports  men- 
tioned above.  Other  items  of  country  produce  exported  in  1907 
were:  Palm  oil,  £51,144;  rubber,  £22,480;  kola  nuts,  £113,674; 
ginger,  £11,578;  rice,  £5,635,  a  total  of  £G.V2,311,  or  $:5,131,092.  The 
greater  part  of  these  country  products  reached  the  seaboard  via 
the  railway,  though  inany  natives  yet  cling  to  the  old  trails,  car- 
rying their  loads  on  their  heads.  Freeto\\n  is  the  only  port  of 
consequence  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  road  has  a  somewhat  formid- 
able rival  in  the  Sierra  Leone  river,  which  affords  both  natives 
and  traders  a  quick  and  cheap  means  of  transportation,  but  the 
road  is  bending  its  energies  toward  this  conquest  also.    The  happy 
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tiiought  of  inaugurating  inarket  trains  on  certain  days  in  the  week 
has  accomplished  much  in  that  direction.  The  railway  statisti- 
cians appear  to  keep  no  records  showing  the  volume  of  inland 
traffic  as  compared  with  that  destined  to  Freetown,  but  the  rela- 
tion is  approximately  that  which  exists  between  the  totals  of  im- 
ports and  exports.  The  up-trains  are  not  called  on  to  carry  more 
than  half  as  much  as  the  down-trains. 

In  a  colony  like  Sierra  Leone,  which  is  yet  in  the  first  stages  of 
development,  the  transportation  of  troops  and  government  stores 
helps  out  the  revenues  immensely.  In  1907  and  1908,  government 
business  contributed  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  passenger  revenue 
and  from  6  to  11  per  cent,  of  the  freight. 

.\mong  the  sources  of  miscellaneous  Revenue  are  some  auxil- 
iaries that  are  distinctly  .African.  Three  of  these  were  inaugu- 
rated in  the  latter  half  of  1908,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
traffic  by  providing  up-country  traders  with  facilities  for  trans- 
porting palm  kernels  and  other  products  from  the  villages  to  the 
railway.  Two  of  these  experiments — traction  engines  and  bul- 
locks— were  disappointing  on  account  of  local  conditions,  but  the 
method  described  as  "barrel  roller  transport"  seems  to  be  working 
out.  This  is  a  very  primitive  method,  the  device  being  nothing 
more  than  a  well-constructed  barrel  with  a  detachable  head.  The 
produce  is  loaded  into  the  barrels,  the  heads  are  fastened  down 
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and  the  barrels  are  rolled  to  the  nearest  station.  It  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  native  porterage  method.  The  other  auxil- 
iaries consist  of  the  Boia  and  the  Baiima  tramways  (same  gage 
as  the  main  line)  and  a  quarry  of  laterite  stone,  much  used  for 
building  purposes  in  Freetown. 

The  telegraph  system  is  also  an  asset  of  financial  importance,  as 
well  as  a  railway  and  military  necessity.  The  operators,  including 
those  at  Freetown,  are  natives  of  the  colony  and  give  the  man- 
agement reasonable  satisfaction,  in  spite  of  the  slowness  in  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  messages.  The  service  is  not  continuous  all 
along  the  line ;  a  telegram  encounters  two  or  three  relays  before 
reaching  its  destination. 

In  the  revenue  derived  from  passenger  traffic  there  is  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  third-class  tickets — those  purchased 
only  by  the  blacks.  It  is  evident  that  the  West  African  quickly 
learned  to  appreciate  the  conveniences  of  a  railway,  even  though 
the  saving  of  time  be  of  no  consequence  to  him  whatever. 

Through  tickets  over  the  220  miles  of  main  line  are  sold  at  ap- 
proximately the  following  rates  per  mile :  First  class,  4V4C. ; 
second  class,  4%c. ;   third  class,  S'/sC.     Between   Bo    ( 136   miles 


ists,  mostly  blacks.  The  general  manager  was  quite  proud  of  this 
tram. 

Under  climatic  conditions  such  as  prevail  throughout  West 
Africa,  one  may  expect  constant  trouble  with  machinery  of  all 
kinds — and  with  the  men  who  have  it  in  charge.  Months  of  daily 
rain  cause  everything  from  a  watch  to  a  locomotive  to  go  wrong 
with  rust,  and  even  in  the  dry  season  the  atmosphere  contains  a 
superabundance  of  moisture.  Moreover,  a  large  part  of  the  road's 
equipment  must  necessarily  be  entrusted  to  native  subordinates, 
who  have  neither  the  requisite  knowledge  nor  the  inclination  to 
forestall  the  necessity  for  repairs  by  the  exercise  of  proper  pre- 
cautions. And,  indeed,  some  of  the  white  men  who  come  out  are 
deficient  in  the  same  respects,  yet  they  must  be  paid  higher  sal- 
aries than  they  can  command  at  home,  and  must  also  be  furnished 
with  transportation  both  ways  (about  $2.30)  every  eighteen  months 
and  also  provided  with  expensive  bungalows  on  the  field.  As  a 
result  of  these  and  other  conditions,  the  working  e.xpenses  of  the 
little  railway  amount  to  upward  of  $300,000  a  year,  the  operating 
ratio  being  over  90  per  cent. 

Soft  coal  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  fuel,  the  supply  being 
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fraction  of  a  cent  more  per  mile.  Kound-trip  tickets  over  the  en- 
tire line  are  sold  at  about  the  following  rates:  First  class,  GVjc. ; 
second  class,  4  4-oc. ;  third  class,  3  l-.")c..  Between  Bo  (13ti  miles 
inland)  and  F"reet()wn,  second  and  third-class  market  tickets  are 
sold  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 
The  return  ticket  must  be  used  on  the  up-train  leaving  Freetown 
on  Wednesdays.  Children  over  the  age  of  three  and  under 
twelve  are  charged  half  fares. 

On  the  Mountain  Railway,  l-'rcetown's  suburban  line  of  si.\ 
miles,  the  fares  are  as  follows  fur  the  first,  second  and  third 
classes,  respectively:  Single  trip,  18c. .  I'Jc,  tic;  round  trip,  •'lOc, 
20c,  10c.  Most  of  the  commuters  travel  second  class  for  about 
$■'1  a  month.  Though  it  is  a  government  railway,  the  officials  do 
not  ride  free;  but  since  they  pay  no  rent  for  their  $MI,ihi(|  bunga- 
lows, the  railway  expense  is  not  burdensome. 

VV  ith  a  white  po|iulation  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable, 
the  opportunities  for  railway  excursions  arc  much  curtailed.  On 
holidays,  Iiowcmt,  trams  arc  run  up  to  Waterloo,  where  there  are 
a  merry-go-roimd  and  numerous  "thirst  parlors."  One  special  that 
was  sent  out  of   I'rectown  iluring  my  visit  carried    |0(i  i-xcursioti- 


always  available  .it  the  station  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Coaling  Co. 
in  l'"reetown.  It  is  cheaper  than  wood  because  there  are  no 
good   forests  along  the  line,   it  being  a  region  of  "small  bush." 

The  general  offices  (with  the  exception  of  the  auditing  de- 
liartment)  are  in  the  I'reetown  station,  which  is  a  much  liner 
ilepot  than  one  would  expect  to  see  ox\  this  coast.  In  its  extent 
and  arrangements  it  is  almost  metropolitan.  The  country  sta- 
tions are  also  connnendable  structures  and  the  grounds  enclos- 
ing them  are  laid  out  in  tropical  plants  and  llowers.  The  only 
diminutive  buildings  are  the  llag  stations,  which  are  not  much 
larger  than  a  (lr.\ -goods  box  but  answer  their  purpi>sc  ad- 
mirably. The  freight  depot  at  l-reetown  has  a  novelty  in  the 
line  of  enabling  native  shippers  to  classify  their  own  cargo  ac- 
cording to  its  destination.  Since  they  cannot  read  the  painted 
signboards,  the  background  of  each  is  of  a  different  color.  A 
man  accustomed  to  shipping  goods  to  Bo.  for  example,  need 
le.-.rn  the  place  of  deposit  only  once;  thereafter  he  remembers 
the  color  of  the  sign. 

The  sho|>s.  eiiKinc  house  ami  car-slu-ils  are  nearlv  .ill  at  t-line- 
lown,  .1   suburb  of   Ircrtowii,  and   llicsc  li'iildings  iire  also  (|uite 
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vricilitablc.  All  llu-  »lu-il.s  arc  <>(  /iiic  <«r  i.irruK.iu4  imn.  no 
\v(niil  lifiiiK  "Mil  in  llicir  c<>nstr»utit)n.  Tin-  niathinr  jtliop  and 
larpi-ntcr  shop  arc  bcchivch  <>l  industry,  with  Sierra  I.conc 
workmen  in  ihar^c  ot  two  white  men  in  each.  The  machine 
shop  IS  i|inte  usclul  to  steamers  also  and  to  anvhody  needing 
repair  work.  A  feature  of  the  yards  is  the  Kroup  of  allractive 
stone  huiiKalows  for  the  wliite  em|)loyces.  l-'.ach  of  those  liold- 
inK  the  liiKhcr  positions  has  a  house  to  himself,  winle  the  litters, 
cliKincnuii,  are  housed  in  ki"""!'!*-  \"  ample  recreation  ground 
has  heen  preparetl  and  a  cluh-house  is  now  heinn  fitted  up.  The 
men  in  tiie  shops  draw  better  waRcs  and  live  in  )"mer  houses 
than  thoy  ever  knew  in  luiKland  and  Scotland,  hut  the  white 
num's  life  on  the  West  (.'oast,  even  at  its  hest.  is  a  life  that  few 
men  would  cn\y. 

The  men  who  come  out  are  usually  sclecte<l  hy  the  considting 
engineers  in  Knicland.  and  their  term  of  service  in  .Africa  is 
only  12  months  (half  as  Iohr  as  the  American  missionaries 
stay)  ;  their  passaKe  is  pai<l  both  ways  antl  they  arc  allowed  to 
remain  four  months  at  home,  on  full  pay.  The  following  is  a 
list  i>f  the  iiositions  tilled  by  white  men,  with  the  salaries  per 
year:  lleneral  manager,  $.'l..'i()(i ;  his  clerk.  Sl.WP:  chief  account- 
ant, $'J.-JOO:  his  assistant.  $1,140;  senior  assistant  irat>ic  manaKcr, 
SLP-iO   +   $:W   duty  allowance:   his  assistant.  $1.1  m,   traffic  in- 


wcrc  suk  li^r  ten  days  or  longer;  the  lonKCSt  sick  leave  wan 
for  nineteen  days. 

.\'()  trams  are  run  after  dark,  chiefly  because  they  would  not 
pay,  but  partly  because  of  a  playful  native  habit  of  placing 
stones  on  the  rails. 

ThrouKh  trains  from  I'reetown  to  the  JJaiima  terminus,  and 
vice  versa,  are  run  three  times  a  week,  leaving  each  end  of  the 
line  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  Since  they  tie  up 
at  night,  two  days  arc  required  ior  the  'J20  miles,  or  four  days 
for  the  round  trip.  The  speed  averages  about  thirteen  miles  an 
hour,  including  stops.  On  the  alternate  days— Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays — a  train  leaves  Freetown  at  11:15 
am.,  and  runs  as  far  as  Moyamba  (?.')  miles),  requiring  six 
hours  for  the  trip.  Returning,  this  train  leaves  Mf>yamba  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  There  is  one  daily  train 
on  the  main  line,  leaving  Freetown  at  4.30  p.m.,  but  it  goes  no 
farther  than  Songo  (.12  miles),  where  it  is  due  at  7.10  p.m.  It 
leaves  Songo  at  -"(..IT  the  next  morning  and  gets  into  Freetown 
at  fi.2.'J  a.m.  There  is  also  an  important  weekly  train,  arranged 
especially  to  accommodate  natives  who  want  to  market  their 
produce.  It  is  made  up  at  Hoia  Junctir)n,  04  miles  inland, 
whence  it  departs  on  Mondays  at  6.30  a.m.,  arriving  in  Free- 
town at  2.')2  p.m.     This  market  train   does  not  leave  Freetown 


One  of  the  Latest  Locomotives  on  the  Sierra  Leone  Railway. 


specter,  $1,272;  two  traffic  officers,  $1,416  and  $1,080;  locomotive 
superintendent,  $2,780;  his  assistant,  $1,824;  locomotive  fore- 
man. $1,440;  six  litters  at  an  average  of  $1.1">2:  three  titters  and 
enginemen.  average  $1,180;  boilermaker.  Sl.o8u;  eleven  engine- 
nicn,  from  $360  to  $1,224;  two  blacksmiths  at  $1,176;  mainte- 
nance engineer,  $2,640  +  $432  allowance;  his  assistant,  $1,920  i- 
$t:t2  allowance;  two  draftsmen  at  $1,680;  track  inspector.  $1,440; 
thirteen  trackmen  at  $1.0.32.  .Ml  of  these  are  provided  with  free 
quarters. 

Some  of  the  Sierra  Leone  blacks  receive  salaries  equal  to  those 
cf  many  of  the  whites.  Among  the  examples  are  the  traffic  su- 
pervisor. $1,440;  junior  draftsman,  $1,440:  storekeeper.  $1,008; 
inspector  of  telegraphs,  $864,  and  two  enginemen  at  $864.  But 
the  natives  receive  no  free  quarters,  no  travel  allowance  and  no 
four-months'  leave. 

Some  adequate  conception  of  the  working  efficiency  of  the 
European  staff  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures, 
which  are  for  the  latter  half  of  1907: 

N'umber  of  white  officials,  •i>2. 

N'umber  of  days  on  duty,  7,0-58  =  7o.l9  per  cent. 

N'umber  of  days  on  leave,  2,111  =  22.48  per  csnl. 

N'umber  of  days  on  sick  list,  219  =  2.'iS  per  cent. 

Twenty-six   (one-half)   of  the  men  were  not  sick  at  all;  nine 


on  its  return  trip  until  Wednesday  at  9.05  a.m.,  so  the  natives 
have  nearly  a  day  and  a  half  in  which  to  spend  the  few  shillings 
received  for  their  palm  nuts,  kola  nuts  or  miscellany.  This  up- 
train  reaches  Boia  Junction  at  2.39  p.m.  and  connects  with  the 
tramway  there.  The  market  trains  are  the  only  ones  which 
make  no  provision   for  first-class  passengers. 

On  certain  days  these  short-run  trains  vary  their  schedules, 
but  the  changes  are  only  of  local  interest.  From  the  native's 
point  of  view  these  variations  must  be  vexatious,  for  the  primi- 
tive mind  of  the  West  African  is  not  yet  able  to  cope  with  the 
intricacies  of  that  literary  production  known  as  the  railway 
time-table.  The  irregularities  may  be  partly  responsible  for  the 
native  habit  of  congregating  at  the  stat'on  hours  before  train 
time,  though  the  lack  of  a  timepiece  doubtless  has  something  to 
do  with  it. 

The  service  on  the  Mountain  Railway  is  also  very  confusing, 
but  as  this  section  was  constructed  mainly  for  British  officials 
the  punishment  is  visited  upon  the  offenders.  The  run  of  six 
miles  requires  half  an  hour,  and  there. are  nine  stations,  four  of 
them  being  flag  stations.  Three  daily  down  trains  run  from 
Hill  Station  into  F\eetown,  and  tive  irregular  trains.  Of  the 
latter,  one  leaves  the  hill  at  4.15  p.m.  daily  except  Saturdays, 
.-■nd  two  run  on  Saturdays  only — 1.10  and  5.00  p.m.    The  founh 
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leaves  the  hill  at  6.55  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Satur- 
days, while  the  fifth  starts  at  6.25  a.m.  on  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays.     Xo  trains  at  all  are  run  on  Sundays. 

The  peculiar  genius  of  the  Englishman  is  shown  in  the  sched- 
ule of  one  of  the  trains.  This  is  the  regular  12.30  daily  out  of 
Freetown,  but  on  Saturdays  it  is  replaced  by  a  train  on  another 
schedule  starting  just  two  minutes  later! 

Some  of  the  minor  regulations  governing  passenger  traffic 
would  provoke  perspiration  and  profanity,  if  not  rioting,  should 
they  be  adopted  by  American  roads.    Here  are  a  few : 

(1)  The  ticket  offices  at  all  stations  are  opened  thirty  min- 
utes before  train  time,  but  close  five  minutes  before  the  train 
leaves.  Xo  tickets  are  sold  thereafter  and  no  one  is  admitted 
to  the  station  platform  without  a  ticket,  though  there  may  be  an 
abundance  of  time  in  which  to  board  the  train. 

(2)  The  friends  of  a  passenger  may  not  pass  the  gatekeeper 
to  see  him  off  without  presenting  platform  tickets,  costing  two. 
cents  apiece. 

(3)  The  baggage  regulations  are  very  restrictive.  Hand  bag- 
gage consisting  of  personal  effects   (but  not  merchandise)   up  to 


nuts  and  skins,  and  such  imported  goods  as  ale  and  wine,  cigars 
and  tobacco,  millinery  and  perfumery,  sewing  machines  and  un- 
specified merchandise.  Crockery  and  furniture,  unless  shipped 
at  owner's  risk,  also  belongs  to  this  class. 

Class  n  is  much  larger,  but  it  contains  only  one  native  prod- 
uct, piassava,  a  fiber  obtained  from  a  species  of  palm  and  used 
in  Europe  for  making  baskets,  etc.  Most  of  the  food  products 
belong  here,  such  as  butter  and  cheese,  preserved  provisions, 
dried  fruit,  refined  sugar  and  beer.  This  class  also  includes 
wearing  apparel,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
coarse  furniture,  machinery,  hardware,  glassware,  iron  building 
material,  paint,  tinware,  earthenware,  candles,  kerosene,  mineral 
waters  and  fine  soap.  Just  why  kerosene  is  not  classed  as  "dan- 
gerous goods."  along  with  rum.  is  not  apparent. 

Class  111  embraces  the  majority  of  products  shipped  from  up- 
country  and  coarser  grades  of  imported  goods.  The  most  im- 
portant item  is  palm  kernels,  but  the  native  coffee  and  cocoa, 
ginger,  peanuts,  lumber,  stone  and  fruits  are  also  included, 
along  with  empty  barrels,  casks  and  bottles.  Of  the  imported 
merchandise,    such   articles   as   agricultural    implements,   bamboo 
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21  lbs.  may  be  carried  free  on  one  ticket.  Beyond  that  weight 
the  passenger  is  confronted  with  these  excess  charges: 

Distance  up  to  76  miles,  8  pounds  for  2  cents. 

Distance  up  to  136  miles,  6  pounds  for  2  cents. 

Distance  above  13G  miles,  4  pounds  for  2  cents. 

An  ordinary  steamer  trunk  carried  over  the  main  line  and 
back  again  would  cost  from  $8  to  $12. 

lUit  the  payment  of  the  excess  charges  does  not  end  the  pas- 
senger's woes.  His  luggage  must  bear  his  name  and  address 
and  be  distinctly  labeled  to  his  destination.  He  must  travel  by 
the  train  that  conveys  it.  If  he  intenfis  leaving  on  an  early 
morning  train  it  must  be  presented  for  booking  not  later  than 
4.30  of  the  preceding  day,  yet  the  company  docs  n(jt  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  forwarded  by  the  morning  train!  The  freight 
regulations  arc  not  so  stringent. 

At  the  prt'Sfnt  time  treiglit  is  divided  into  four  classes,  one  of 
which  is  called  "Dangerous  (ioods."  It  includes  absolute  alco- 
hol, mineral  inid^.  ainnnmition,  matches,  rum  and  -must  impor- 
tant of  all — palm  oil. 

(  lajis    I    embraces    f'lur    nali\e    products — ivory,    nibbor,    kola 


furniture,  books,  iron  castings,  cement,  cutlery,  fish,  flour,  meat, 
nails,  potatoes,  salt  and  common  soap  belong  in  this  lowest  class. 
Live  animals  and  birds  are  excluded  from  the  freight  classifica- 
tion and  carried  as  "parcels"  or  express  matter 


IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS  OF  JAPAN. 


Under  the  railway  nationalization  law,  the  government  of 
Japan  has  been  since  1906  buying  and  taking  over  the  opera- 
tion of  private  railways.  Since  July  1,  1907,  up  to  March  31, 
1908,  1.1  lines  had  been  bought,  but  the  purchase  price  on 
only  seven  of  llicni  had  been  decided  on,  so  that  the  total 
capitalization  of  government  railways,  as  given  in  the  report 
for  tla-  year  en>lcd  March  31,  1909,  does  not  include  the  sums 
that  will  be  iiquired  lo  pay  for  eight  railway  lines.  Of  the 
total  railway  mileage  in  Japan,  including  Formosa,  only  446 
miles  were  owned  by  private  companies  in  1908:  the  remain- 
ing 4,4'i"i  milfs  were  government  railways.  The  average 
mileage    operau-d    of    goMTiuiioiit    railways    in    the    fiscal    year 
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nuitcl  March  'M  wan  3,982  milc^.  TIiih  is  xrcatcr  by  l,8-'}2 
miles  than  ilic  niilciKt^  operated  in  1907.  The  total  amount 
invested  in  Kovernmcnt  railwayn  in  1!M)8  was  $\'.)<),\T.i,TM. 

The  tola!  revenues  from  operation,  includiiiK  the  revenue 
from  Kte.imship  lines,  amounted  in  IW8  to  $.'J.'>,8.j(j,477,  This 
IS  an  increase  of  $lfi,'M0,28f*  over  the  previous  year.  The 
average  receipts  per  mile  of  line  totaled  $8,^97,  an  increase 
of  $'K17  over  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total  receipts  but 
$117,771  were  from  the  steamship  business.  Of  the  total 
revenues,  freight  furnishes  about  44  per  cent,  and  passengers 
about   O.J    per  cent. 

Total  operating  expenses  amounted  to  $17,870,922.  The 
operating  ratio,  therefore,  in  1908,  was  51  per  cent.  In  1907 
operating  expenses  amounted  to  $9,123,800,  and  the  operating 
ratio  was  the  same  in  1907  as  in  1908.  Maintenance,  which 
corresponds  roughly  to  maintenance  of  way  and  structures 
on  Anicric.'in  railways,  cost  $1,029  per  mile  of  line  operated 
in  1908  and  $942  in  1907.  Motive  power  and  rolling  stock, 
which  apparently  corresponds  to  maintenance  of  equipment, 
cost  18.1  cents  per  engine  mile  in  1908  and  19.9  in  1907.  Trans- 
portation expenses  totaled  $5,324,024,  as  compared  with 
$2,487,378.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  in  1908 
was  101,115,739,  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  over  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  in  1907.  Of  these  passengers  about 
95,600,000  were  third-class,  5,000,000  second-class,  and  the  re- 
maining 400,000  first-class.  The  average  mileage  traveled, 
however,  by  third-class  passengers  was  22;  second-class  pas- 
sengers, 43 ;  and  first-class,  66 ;  and  the  average  receipts  per 
passenger  per  mile  were  1.799  cents  first-class,  1.049  cents 
second-class,  and  0.703  cents  third-class,  making  the  average 
receipts  per  passenger  per  mile,  all  classes,  0.746  cents. 

During  the  year  the  passenger  tariffs  were  revised  on  a 
miniber  of  roads  and  the  fares  were  fixed  on  a  mileage  basis; 
less,  however,  being  charged  per  mile  when  the  journey  was 
a  long  one  than  when  it  was  a  short  one.  The  following 
table  shows  the  charges  per  mile  per  third-class  passenger : 


1    to   50  miles.  .0.83   cts. 

•>(i  "  inn     "     .  .0.65     " 

Ml   "  2(iri      "      .  .0.5 


201   to  SOO  miles.  .0.4    cts. 
Above  300      "      .  .0.35   " 


The  total  tonnage  of  goods  carried,  which  includes  express, 
amounted  to  18,300,000  in  1908,  an  increase  of  10,700,000  over 
1907;  the  average  haul  per  ton  being  78.8  miles  in  1908.  The 
average  tram  load  was  71  tons,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  about  three  tons.  This  train  load  was  carried  in 
trains  averaging  a  little  over  20  cars;  the  total  car  mileage 
being  413,800,000  and  the  empty  car  mileage  being  109,200,000. 
The  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  amounted  to  0.676 
cents 

On  the  Japanese  government  railways  there  were  but  four 
passengers  killed  through  accidents,  10  through  negligence  and 
five  through  suicide  in  1908.  There  were  10  employees  killed 
in  accidents,  93  killed  through  negligence  and  one  suicide. 
The  collision  of  passenger  or  freight  trains  with  locomotives 
or  trains  that  were  performing  switching  service  contributed 
more  than  any  other  one  cause  to  the  total  accidents  on  the 
Japanese  railways.  One  of  these  accidents  is  described  as 
follows:  '^On  April  .8,  1907,  at  the  Nagoya  station,  a  yard- 
man needlessly  moved  a  shunting  engine  as  Xo.  8  passenger 
train  was  about  to  move  into  the  yard,  and  came  against  the 
engine  that  had  stood  in  the  way.  The  locomotive  and  two 
passenger  cars  were  overturned,  causing  injuries  to  eight 
passengers  and  four  officials.  The  train  was  temporarily  re- 
composed  with  the  cars  that  were  intact  and  started  on  its  way." 

The  railway  stores  fund,  to  which  are  charged  expenses 
for  materials  apparently  for  renewals,  replacements  and  ad- 
ditions and  betterments,  showed  receipts  in  1908  of  $:30,714,- 
997,  and  disbursements  of  $30,640,077.  Contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  railway  stores  amounted  to  $35,380,000,  of  which 
$27,450,000  was  paid  for  home  products  and  $7,930,000  for 
foreign  products.  The  purchase  of  home  products  was  about 
twice  as  great  in  1908  as  in  1907,  and  the  purchase  of  foreign 
products  was  nearly  four  times  as  great. 


^tttJ^ral  N^W0  jg>^ction» 


The  Southern  Pacific  is  to  build  for  its  employees  at  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  a  club  house,  costing  $30,000. 

The  bridge  of  the  Rock  Island  across  the  Cimarron  river, 
Okla.,  900  ft.  long,  was  carried  away  by  a  flood  August  IS. 

A  stockholder  of  the  Illinois  Central  has  filed  a  bill  in 
court  at  Chicago  to  restrain  the  road  from  allowing  the  display 
of  advertising  in  its  stations  or  cars,  or  on  its  right  of  way. 

At  Northampton,  Mass.,  the  freight  house  and  yards  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  have  been  abandoned  and 
that  company  will  be  a  joint  occupant  with  the  Boston  &  Maine 
in  the  house  and  yards  of  the  B.  &  M. 

In  a  fire  at  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  on  the  night  of  August 
"20,  the  Long  Island  Railroad  lost  five  baggage  cars,  two  mail 
cars,  a  hospital  car  and  a  pay  car;  and  a  dozen  other  cars  were 
badly  damaged ;   loss  $75,000.    Loss   on  e.xpress  shed,  $5,000. 

At  Siou.x  City,  Iowa,  petitions  are  being  circulated  among 
the  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central,  which  are  to  be  sent  to 
President  Taft,  to  Congress,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  to  State  legislatures,  asking  that  the  railways  be 
not  hindered  from  increasing  freight  rates. 

L.  L.  Whitman,  who  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  night 
of  August  18,  reported  that  he  had  traveled  to  that  city  from 
New  York  in  an  automobile  in  10  days,  15  hours,  12  minutes 
and  one  second;  this  is  four  days,  11  hours  better  than  the  best 
previous  time,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Whitman  four  years  ago. 

On  Thursday,  .August  18,  a  train  of  120  coal  cars  was  run 
over  the  Pennsylvania  from  Altoona  to  Harrisburg,  131  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  20  miles  an  hour.  The  cars  were  all 
of  100,000  lbs.  capacity  each,  and  the  train  was  hauled  by  an 
engine  of  class  H-8,  the  same  that  made  the  record  with  105 
cars  a  year  ago. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  established  at  Chi- 
cago a  branch  office  for  its  bureau  of  statistics  and  accounts, 
which  will  be  headquarters  for  between  40  and  50  of  the  special 
e.xaminers  assigned  to  the  duty  of  making  periodical  examina- 
tions of  the  railways'  accounts.  The  office  is  on  the  1-lth  floor 
of  the  Steger  building  and  is  in  charge  of  Examiner  F.  W. 
Sweney. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  increased  the  pay  of  its  tele- 
graphers fj  per  cent.  This,  added  to  the  6  per  cent,  which 
was  granted  all  employees  last  spring,  gives  the  operators  an 
increase  of  about  12  per  cent.  The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  has  increased  the  pay  of  its  locomotive  enginemen. 
The  Central  Vermont  has  increased  the  wages  of  locomotive 
enginemen  about  20  per  cent. 

The  borough  of  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  has  just  appropriated  for 
the  paving  of  a  street  the  sum  of  $50,000.  which  was  furnished 
by  the  Delaware  County  &  Philadelphia  Electric  Railway  Co.; 
and  the  railway  company  gets  nothing  in  return.  The  company 
intended  to  build  a  line  to  connect  Lansdowne  with  GDth  street. 
Philadelphia,  but  this  intention  was  never  carried  out  and  now 
the  sum  named,  which  was  deposited  with  the  borough  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith,  is  forfeited  to  the  borough. 

The  Capital  Traction  Co.,  operating  street  railways  in  Wash- 
ingtun,  D.  C,  has  distributed  among  311  employees  the  sum 
of  $|M,M25  in  rewards  for  good  service  during  the  year  ending 
July  I  last.  f)f  the  (>2i  conductors  and  motormcn  in  the  service 
of  the  rompany  a  year  ago,  .3H2  were  in  the  classified  scr\iciv 
Of  thcso,  t)7  dropped  out  during  the  year,  leaving  the  nun'bcr 
in  service  July  1.  1910,  315;  and  only  four  of  these  failed  t<> 
receive  a  bonus  of  some  amount.  Sevcnty-nuie  men  received 
Iiremiums  who  had  been  in  the  service  only  one  >car,  notwith- 
standing the  f;ict  that  six  reprimands  would  have  dis<|ualilied 
tlu  tn. 


some  of  the  patrons  of  the  road.  The  road  has  but  one  train, 
consisting  of  a  locomotive  and  one  car,  which  shuttles  back  and 
forth  between  Esse.x  Fells  and  Morristown  all  day  long.  [This 
is  an  exaggeration.  The  trains  shown  on  the  time-table  are 
Nos.  573,  511,  481,  581,  510,  470,  524,  582  and  484.]  Patrons 
say  that  the  passenger  car  in  use  was  built  before  the  civil  war. 
Mr.  McEwan  admits  that  the  coach  is  of  old  design,  but  says 
it  is  in  good  condition,  clean  and  comfortable.  The  small  loco- 
motive is  of  the  Forney  type,  30  tons  in  weight,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewan says  it  was  designed  especially  (?)  for  service  on  his 
road  and  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  machinery  as  runs  on  any  rails. 
He  says  that  it  stops  and  starts  quicker  than  an  electric  car, 
which  enables  the  train  to  stop  between  stations  to  pick  up 
passengers  who  otherwise  would  have  long  walks  to  the  sta- 
tions. The  road  has  a  second  engine,  which  hauls  a  freight 
train. — Xezv  York  Times. 


Train    Resistance    Experiments    on    the    Santa    Fe. 

Vice-president  J.  W.  Kendrick,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  is  this  week  making  a  trip  with  a  special  train  of 
14  passenger  cars  and  a  dynamometer  car  over  the  whole  of 
the  main  line  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  with  a  view  to 
getting  exact  data  as  to  train  resistance  on  every  division  of 
the  line.  The  train  left  Chicago  on  Monday  night  at  10  o'clock. 
Mr.  Kendrick  plans  to  eliminate  the  use  of  helping  engines 
wherever  possible,  and  he  is  taking  this  trip  to  ascertain  the 
exact  power  needed  on  every  grade.  Tests  will  be  made  also 
on  the  return  trip  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago. 


Strikers   Reject   Plan  of  Officers. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.  W.  machinists  on  strike  at  the 
shop  in  Washington.  Indiana,  have  rejected  the  proposition 
to  return  to  work  offered  by  Vice-President  Potter  by  a  vote 
of  104  to  2.  This  is  regarded  a  hard  blow  to  the  business 
interests  of  Washington.  Faith  was  broken  with  them,  the 
business  men  assert,  and  they  are  in  no  mood  to  further  counten- 
ance the  strike  which  they  have  worked  diligently  to  terminate. 
The  proposition  as  offered  by  Mr.  Potter  was  that  preference 
would  be  shown  the  strikers  in  the  employment  of  men, 
when  applications  for  places  were  made ;  that  no  difference 
between  union  and  non-union  men  would  be  recognized  and  no 
grievance  committee  would  be  recognized.  Some  of  the  men 
wanted  to  accept  the  proposal  because  they  are  needy  and  the 
strike  benefits  are  not  sufficient  to  sustain  their  families. 


Carrying   Out   the   Commission's   Rule. 

Two  dollars  and  thirteen  cents  is  the  amount  of  damages 
asked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  a  suit  filed  at  Chicago 
in  the  municipal  court  this  week  against  George  W.  Milligan, 
lfi9  Wabash  avenue,  a  manufacturer's  agent.  The  basis  of  the 
suit  is  as  follows:  "Plaintiff's  claim  is  for  railway  fare  due 
from  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  for  carriage  of  the  defend- 
ant from  North  Philadelphia  to  Jersey  City  on  January  I,  l!O0." 
The  costs  of  Tiling  the  suit  are  $3.  If  Milligan  demands  a  jury 
trial  there  will  be  a  charge  of  $6  more. 


Two    Views. 

I<  W  .MilCwan.  iirrsirjent  of  the  Whipp.iny  k.iilrii.id  [hdw  the 
Mfirrislown  &  Kricj.  which  runs  from  Essex  I'clls.  .\.  J.,  and 
Caldwell   to    Morristown.    takes   umbrage  at   recent   remarks   of 


Proposed    Railway    Legislation    in    Texas. 

C'lovernor  T.  .M.  L'amphell.  of  Texas,  issued  a  call  on  August 
17  for  a  special  session  of  the  state  legislature  to  be  coiiviiiol 
on  .\ugust  IS.  .\mong  the  subjects  suggested  by  the  governor 
tor  action  by  the  legislature  are  the  following: 

Legislation  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  radway  may  organize  a  new  corporation,  aiul  regu- 
lating the  stock  aiul  bonds  of  the  new  corporation,  and  pri)\i(l- 
ing  (or  the  protection  of  liolders  of  all  claims  against  the  old 
corporation.  The  eii.ictnient  of  laws  defining  bills  of  lading 
and  the  word  "carriers."  and  providing  that  it  shall  be  the 
tluty  of  common  carriers  and  their  olficers  and  agents  to  issue 
negotiable  bills  of  lading  and  straight,  or  non-negotiable,  bill* 
of    lading  at   the   re(iuest  of   tlic  sliippcr.  between   places  to   he 
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)>r(i«rrilic-(l  l>y  law.  aixl  niakiiiK  all  nrK<>tial>l<'  liiUs  «(  ladiiiK 
tu-K<>lial)Ic  liy  cruliirsi-inciil  and  delivery  m  the  "laiiu-  in.iniuT  a% 
I  ills  III'  rxrhaiiKc  and  iirotiiisHory  tinU-s.  and  pruliihiliiiK  tlir 
l<l:ii-iti|s-  lui  (lie  tu-K<>tialilo  Mils  i>f  laditiK  ■>(  aii>  (crtiis  which 
would  III  any  inaniu-r  limit  llioir  lU'Koliatiililv.  I  .cKLilalmn  rc- 
<|iiii'tiiK  the  erei'liiiii  .iiid  niainteiiaiu-e  nt  liiiilditiKS  'm'  protectillK 
trmn  iiuleiiieiit  vveallu-r  etn|doyees  eiiKaued  in  re|)airiiiK  cars 
ami  iitluT  railway  ei|iiiiiment.  A  law  reducing  passenger  fares 
to  two  cents  a  mile. 


Red    Ball    System    of    Handling    Freight.' 

( )iu'  of  the  important  and  interesting  phases  of  "teamwork" 
rmds  expression  on  the  .Xtchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  l'"e  in  the 
red  hall  system.  Due  to  the  growth  in  husiness  an<l  mileage 
of  the  system  and  its  splittmg  tip  into  grand  operating  divisions 
mider  several  general  managers,  it  became  essential  that  some 
I'clter  plan  for  keeping  track  of  important  freight  in  its  move- 
ment mer  the  system  should  he  devised  than  formerly  ex- 
isted. To  this  end,  in  I8!M>.  (_'.  W.  Kouns.  then  supcriiitcnilcnt 
of  transportation,  conducted  a  numher  of  experiments  with  the 
object  of  perfecting  a  plan  to  accomplish  this  result,  and  in 
this  way  the  red  hall  system  had  its  birth. 

When  a  red  hall  train  is  made  up  at  Los  .Angeles,  for  instance, 
the  agent  gives  each  of  the  cars  in  this  train  a  red  ball  symbol 
and  number  for  the  purpose  of  thereafter  designating  this  car 
in   all    movements   to   its   destmation. 

Lach  red  ball  billing  station  is  given  a  letter  or  letters  and 
is  assigned  a  series  of  numbers  to  be  used  in  numbering  the 
envelopes  carrying  the  waybills  for  cars  loaded  with  red  ball 
freight. 

.\  special  red  ball  card,  which  is  a  familiar  sight  to  every 
employee — the  large  red  ball  on  the  white  card — is  attached  to 
every  car  of  red  ball  freight,  one  on  each  side.  Immediately 
after  a  red  ball  train  leaves  the  station  the  agent  telegraphs 
a  report  to  the  red  ball  bureau  in  the  office  of  the  car  ac- 
countant. 

When  the  telegram  is  received  at  the  red  ball  office  a  dupli- 
cate train  is  made  up  by  using  small  wooden  pegs.  On  top  of 
each  is  pasted  a  label  containing  the  symbol  letter  and  number 
as  it  appears  on  each  car  in  the  road  train.  These  pegs  are 
stuck  in  a  board  which  represents  a  train,  and  the  "trains'"  are 
hung  on  a  large  geographical  board. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  red  ball  train  at  a  terminal  point  a  freight 
arriving  report  is  telegraphed.  If  this  report  is  blank  except 
the  heading  it  is  untlcrstood  that  all  cars  from  the  initial  ter- 
minal are  in  the  train.  Jf  any  red  ball  cars  have  been  picked 
up  or  set  out  between  terminals  full  information  concerning 
each  car  is  given. 

This  system  is  kept  in  proper  working  order  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rule  that  all  reports  must  be  in  the  red  ball  office 
within  an  hour  of  the  departure  and  arrival  of  trains.  In 
this  way  accurate  information  can  be  furnished  traffic  depart- 
ment officials  and  patrons  of  the  company  promptly  as  to  the 
movement  of  trains  generally  or  of   any  particular  car. 

The  rc<l  ball  system  of  moving  and  tracing  freight  has  been 
of  great  value  both  to  the  Santa  I-'e  and  its  patrons. 

The  traffic  department  has  found  it  of  most  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  solicitation  of  business  and  for  the  special  informa- 
tion which  patrons  are  able  to  receive  regardin.g  the  movement 
and  location  of  cars.     Through  the  careful  working  of  this  sys- 
tem the   operating  department   has  been   given  great  assistance 
in    bringing   quickly    to    light    any   improper   handling   of    busi- 
es along  the  line.     In  this  respect  the  red  ball  system  has  ex- 
:  ied  a  great  influence  in  keeping  every  man  alert  to  the  great 
necessity   of   moving   the   business   in   its   proper   order.     Every 
man  upon  whom  the  moving  of   freight  depends  knows  that  if 
■^  single  car  is  not  properly  attended  to  it  will  show  up  on  the 
•ard  like  a  sore  thumb. 

The    system   does    away    entirely    with   indiscriminate   tracing 
•    freight  by  officials,   agents  or  anyone  who  might  desire   in- 
■rmation.     Before   this   system   was   put   into  effect   it   was   no 
uncommon  thing   for  an   agent  to  have   four  or  live  telegrams 
from  different  people  about  the  same  car.     .Now  if  any  informa- 
tion is  wanted  application  is  made  to  the  red  ball  office. 


Estimated   Blatt   Furnace  Capacltlea. 

Accor<ling  to  its  Hullrlm,  the  Iron  and  Steel  .'\ii«ociati<in,  in 
lN!i«,  estimated  the  annual  capacity  of  the  then  live  blast  fur- 
naces of  the  I  nited  States  at  .!  1,000.000  tons.  I-rotn  .Vovembcr 
1,  llM)7--tlic  time  of  taking  the  statistics  upon  which  the  above 
estimate  was  made-to  June  .10,  l!Mo.  12  furnaces,  representing 
an  annual  capacity  of  >X'M<>*f  tons,  were  abandoned  or  dis- 
mantled, and  :i."»  furnaces,  representing  l,UiH,0<«)  tons  annually, 
were  complete'l.  .Xlso,  Hi  furnaces,  designed  for  an  annual 
capacity  of  2,i»h;I.,",(h»  tons,  were  building  June  'SO,  IfMO.  During 
this  same  period  a  number  of  furnaces,  classified  as  active  in 
the  estimate,  were  equipped  with  additional  blowing  machinery, 
rebuilt  or  re-ec|ui|>|)ed,  which  resulterl  in  an  estimated  annual 
capacity  increase  of  !»2.">,impO  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number 
of  furnaces  which  had  been  listed  as  active  were  really  in- 
active, the  estimated  annual  capacity  of  which  is  l,7t).').000  tons. 
The  summary  of  these  details  shows  that  the  approximate  live 
capacity  of  blast  furnaces  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
l!l||   will  be    Jii.JJH.lOo  tons.     The  summary  is  as  follows: 

.\nnual 
I'lirii.iccs-  KroMs  tons  capacity. 

Completed   furnaces  on   November  1.   1907 84,833,900 

.Miandoncil   or  dismantled  since  November   1,   1907  287,000 

Remainder     34,.j46.900 

C:ompleted  since  .November  1.  1007   4,468,000 

Total      39,01 4,900 

Rebuilt  and  enlarged  since  November  1,  1907 92.i.000 

Total     39.939.900 

Furnaces  idle  since  November   1,  1907 l,79.'j,000 

.\nproximate  live  capacity  June  30,  1910 38,144.900 

To  be  completed  in  1910,  after  June  30 728. 50» 

tUiilding  furnaces  to  be  completed   in  1911 1,3.55,000 

.Approximate  live  capacity  at  end  of   Iftll 40.228.400 


Another  Note  on   Politeness. 

(Jne   London  store  has  issued  printed  instructions   to  its  em- 
ployees containing  the  following : 

Our   employees   are    reminded   that    whilst    serving  customers  they   are   ex- 
jiected  to  wear  a  commercial  smile. 

The  "commercial  sinile"  is  intended,  no  doubt,  to  be  a  happy 
blend  of  supreme  confidence  in  the  (juality  of  the  goods  of- 
fered with  a  benevolent  desire  not  to  allow  the  customer  to 
miss  the  greatest  opportunity  of  his  life. — Xew  York  Evening 
Post. 


"From    llie  5aii(ii    Fc   Emfloyfes'    ytagazine 
eping  track  of  tlie  movement  of  fast  freight 
■:tUt,  August   85,    190.".. 


The    Santa    Fc    system    of 

s  dc^.-rilipd    in    the    R.tiirottd 


Arrests  in  Connection  with  Illinois  Central  "Graft"  Scandal. 

Three  arrests  were  made  in  Chicago  on  August  19  in  con- 
nection with  the  charges  of  extensive  "grafting"  in  the  car 
repair  department  of  the  Illinois  Central.  Those  arrested  were 
Frank  B.  Harriman.  formerly  general  manager,  who  resigned 
on  .March  ].");  Charles  L.  Ewing.  formerly  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  lines  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  who  resigned 
on  .April  1,  and  John  M.  Taylor,  formerly  general  storekeeper, 
who  resigned  on  Tvlay  \.  The  warrants  charge  conspiracy  to 
obtain  money  by  false  pretenses.  Two  charges  are  being  made 
against  each  man.  Each  gave  bond  for  $10,000  to  answer  for 
each  alleged  offense. 

The  arrests  followed  a  conference  in  the  oiTice  of  Chief 
Justice  Olson  of  the  municipal  court,  which  was  attended  by 
Chief  Justice  Olson,  Judge  Llruggemeyer.  .Assistant  State's  .At- 
torney John  M.  Barnes.  President  Harahan,  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, and  Murray  Nelson,  Jr.,  and  Walter  L.  Fisher,  of  counsel 
for  the  road.  The  informations  on  which  the  warrants  were 
issued  were  signed  by  President  Harahan. 

The  alleged  frauds  against  the  Illinois  Central  frequently 
have  been  referred  to  in  these  columns.  The  methods  used  in 
carrying  them  out.  it  is  said,  was  for  certain  of  the  officers  of 
the  railway  to  arrange  with  car  repair  companies  to  pay  the 
latter  e.xcessive  prices  for  the  repair  of  cars  and  then  in  various 
ways  to  divide  the  profits  resulting  from  the  frauds  between 
those  officers  of  the  road  and  the  repair  companies.  No  official 
stateinent  has  ever  been  made  as  to  the  exact  aggregate  amount 
of  the  frauds,  but  civil  suits  which  have  been  brought  against 
the  car  companies  indicate  that  the  management  of  the  road 
believes  they  exceeded  Sl.OOO.OOO. 
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Progress    of    Electrification    in    Sweden. 

Reports  of  the  progress  of  electrification  in  foreign  countries 
are  increasing.  \\  hile  we  in  America  are  timorously  approach- 
ing the  issue  and  are  hesitating  at  the  initial  step,  up  in  Lap- 
land, within  the  Arctic  circle,  the  Swedish  government  is  push- 
ing ahead  with  its  far  reaching  plans  for  electrifying  the  com- 
plete State  Railway  system. 

The  government  controls  water  rights  representing  a  minimum 
output  of  70,000  h.p.  When  developed  in  conjunction  with  regu- 
lation of  the  lakes  in  the  Great  Lule  river,  this  will  be  increased 
to  about  300,000  h.p.  The  government  proposes  establish- 
ing a  hydro-electric  plant  at  the  present  time  of  two  generat- 
ing units  of  )  2,-500  h.p.  capacity  each  to  supply  the  energy  for 
propelling  the  trains.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  reserve  unit 
of  the  same  capacity  and  two  12,.jO0  h.p.  units  for  furnishing 
power  for  industrial  purposes. — Electric  Trunk  Line  Age. 


"Railroad  Day"  at  Denver. 

August  20  was  'railroad  day"  at  Denver,  Colo.  .-\  big  celebra- 
tion was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Railroad 
Employees'  and  Investors'  Association.  In  the  morning  a  long 
procession,  composed  of  men  employed  in  every  branch  of  rail- 
way service,  marched  through  the  city's  streets,  and  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  there  were  field  sports  and  public  speeches 
at  one  of  the  parks.  The  speakers  were  W.  W.  Hall,  president 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  Employees'  and  Investors'  Associa- 
tion ;  P.  H.  Morrissey,  president  of  the  national  organization ; 
Mayor  Speer  of  Denver;  Governor  Shafroth  of  Colorado;  A. 
D.  Parker,  vice-president  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern:  and  C. 
H.  Bristol,  division  superintendent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  at  Pueblo.  Mayor  Speer  delivered  a  vigorous  de- 
nunciation of  political  demagogues  who  are  using  the  railway 
question  as  a  means  to  get  into  office.     He  said : 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  trying  to  defend  the  bad 
management  of  some  railways.  They  have  made  it  necessary 
to  pass  laws  to  correct  evils  and  abuses,  put  into  operation  by 
themselves.  The  professional  reformer,  ever  alert,  comes  for- 
ward, and  where  one  or  two  bars  should  be  firmly  put  up,  he 
wants  to  build  a  fence  which  no  one  could  cross  and  would 
put  most  of  our  railways  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver."  Mr. 
Morrissey  in  his  talk  described  the  purposes  of  the  association 
of  which  he  is  the  head.  He  dwelt  on  the  mutuality  of  interests 
of  railways  and  their  employees. 


Chicago    Signal    Club. 

The  Chicago  Signal  Club,  which  was  organized  on  .Xugu-it  1 
by  members  of  the  signal  departments  of  the  railways  having 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  held  its  first  regular  meeting  on  Mon- 
d.-iy,  August  22,  at  the  office  of  The  Signal  Engineer,  402 
Plymouth  Building,  Chicago.  The  following  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed :  Typical  vs.  continuous  plans  for  automatic  block  signal 
work;  comparative  efficiency  of  the  time  lock  and  the  electric 
lock  from  the  standpoint  of  the  maintaincr;  and  how  much  ter- 
ritory a  maintainer  can  cover  efficiently  under  various  conditions 
of  track  and  signals. 

The  Chicago  Signal  Club  was  organized  to  bring  those  en- 
gaged in  signal  work  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  together  at  in- 
tervals for  discussion  and  study  of  the  problems  constantly 
arising  in  their  work  and  for  the  interchange  and  comparison 
of  ideas,  experience  and  opinions.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  September  (i,  at  7  p.m.,  at  the  office  ni 
The  Signal  Engineer.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  that  meet- 
ing will  include  mechanical  towers,  lead-outs,  wire  numbiring 
and  the  maintenance  of  potash  batteries. 


American    Society    of    Engineering    Contractors. 

The  annual  coiuentiDn  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  September  'J"-2!l,  with  head(iuartfrs  at  the  Coliseum. 
Papers  will  be  presented  as  follows;  "Dam  (on.struction  for 
City  Water  Supplies,"  by  J,  M.  Goldsboro  and  E.  Wegniann, 
lioth  of  New  York  tity,  and  "Work  Preliminary  to  Street  Pav- 
ing and  Road  Work."  by  George  (  .  Warren.  Boston,  M;iss. 
A  banquet  will  be  hcbl  and  several  sightseeing  trips  will  be  ma<U' 
to   important   engineerinK   works   in   and   around   St     Louis. 


MEETINGS    AND    CONVENTIONS. 

The   following    list   gives    names    of  secretaries,    dates  of   ne.rt    or    regular 
meetings,  and  places   of  meeting. 

Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  53  State  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
American  Association   of   Demurrage  Officers. — A.   G.  Thomason,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;    ne.xt  meeting  June  22,  1911;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
American  Association  of  General  PAStE.NCER  and  Ticket  Agents. — (.'.   M. 

Burt,   Boston,   if  ass. ;   next   meeting,   St.   Paul,   Minn. 
American    Ass'n    of    Local    Freight    Agents'    Ass'n.^G.    W.     Uennison, 

Penna.    Co.,   Toledo,   Ohio. 
American    Ass'n    of    Railroad    Superintendents. — O.    G.    Fetter,    Carew 

BIdg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;    Sept.   16;   St.    Louis. 
American    Railway  .\ssociation. — W.  F.  -Mien,  21  Park  Place,  New  York; 

semi-annual.   Nov.   16;    St.  Louis.    Mo. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.  W.,  Chicago;  Oct.  18;  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maint.  of  Way  Ass'n. — E.  H.  Fritch, 

Monadnock   Bldg.,   Chicago;    March  21-23,  1911;    Chicago. 
American  Railway  Industrial  Association. — G.   L.  Stewart,   St.  L.   S.  W. 

Ry.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;    May  9.  1911;  Detroit,  Mich. 
American    Railway    Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.   W.   Taylor,   Old 

Colony  Building,  Chicago. 
.\.M.  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Ass'n. — O.  T.  Harroun,  Bloomington.  III. 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  Edgar  Marburg,  L'niv.  of 

Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia. 
Au.    Soc.    of   Civil  Engs.— C.   W.   Hunt,  220   W.    57th   St.,    N.    Y.;   Ist  and 

3d  Wed.,   except   July  and  Aug.;   annual.   Tan.   18-19,   New   York. 
Am.    Society   of   Engineering  Contractors. — D.   J.    Haner,    13    Park   Row, 

New   York,;   annual,   Sept.  27-29;     St.   Louis,   Mo. 
American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 

29th    St.,   N.    Y.;     annual,   Dec.   6-9;     New    York. 
American    Street   and   Interurean    Railway   -Ass'n. — H.    C.    Donecker,    29 

W.   39th   St.,   New    York;   Oct.    10-14;    Atlantic   City. 
Association  of  Am.   Ry.  Accounting  Officers. — C.  G.   Phillips,   143  Dear- 
born  St.,    Chicago;    .\pril    26.   1911;    New   Orleans,    La. 
Association  of  Railway  Cumm  .\gents. — J.   R.  McSherry,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago;   May,  1911;  Montreal,   Can. 
Association      of      Railway      Electrical      Engineers. — G.      B.      Colegrove, 

I.  C.  R.K.,  Chicago;    annual,  Sept.  27-30;    Chicago. 
Association  of  Railway,  Telegraph   Superintendents. — P.   W.    Drew,   135 

Adams  St.,  Chicago;  June  19,  1911;  Boston. 
Ass.   of  Trans,  and  Car  .Acc.   Officers. — G.    P.    Conard,   24   Park  Place.  N. 

Y.;    Dec.    13-14,    Chicago:  June   20-21,   1911,    Cape  May  City,   N.  J. 
Canadian    Railway    Club. — James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.;    1st  Tues.   in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;    Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engs. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  413  Dorchester  St., 

Montreal,  Que.;  Thursdays;   Montreal;  annual,  last  week  January. 
Car    Foreman's    Association    of   Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    50th 

Court,   Chicago;    2d    Monday   in  month;   Chicago. 
Central  Rmlway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day in  January,   March,   May,   Sept.   and   Nov.;    Buffalo. 
Kn(;ineers'   Society  of   Pen.s. — E.    K.   Dasher.  Hox  704,    Harrisburg.    Pa. 
Engineers'   Society  of  Western   Pennsylvania. — -E.    K.   Hiles,  803   Fulton 
bldg.,  Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tucs.;  annual,  Jan.   17,   1911.  Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim   Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich..  Fred.  &  Pot.  R.R., 

Kicliinond.   \'a.;    20th  annual.   Tunc   21,   1911;   Sf.   Paul.   Minn. 
General  Superintendents'  Ass'n   of  Chicago. — H.  D.  Judson,  209  Adams 

St.,   Chicago;   Wednesday   preceding  3d  Thursday;   Chicago. 
International  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought.  95 

Liberty    St..   New    Viirk;   next  convention.  t)maha.    Neb. 
Internat'l  Ry.  Ki  el  .\ss'n. — D.   I!.  Sebastian.  La  Salle  St.  St-itiin.  Chicago. 
International    I^ilway    General   Foremen's   Assochtion.— L.    H.    Brvan, 

D.  &  I.   R.   Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
International  Railway   Master   Blacksmiths'   Ass'n. — A.   L.   Woodworth, 

Lima,  Ohio. 
International  Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11    I'.russels;    lOl.'i,    li.-rlin. 
lowA  Railway  Club. — \V.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  2d 

Friday   in   month,   except  July  and   .-Vugust;    Des   Moines. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — J.  W.  "Taylor,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago. 
.Master  Car  and  Loco.  Painters'   .\ss'n  of  I'.  S.  and  Canada. — .\.   P.   Dane, 

H.  &   M..   Re.iding,   ALiss. ;  annual.   St.    Louis   Sept.    13-16 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  ex.  June^  July,  Aug.   and  Sept.;  Boston. 
New  'V'ork  Railroad  Club. — H.    D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except   Tune,  July  and  -August:   New  York. 
North-West  Railway  Club. — T".  W.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;   1st  Tues. 

after  2d.  Mon.,  ex.  June,  July,  August;   St.  Paul  and  Minn. 
NORTHER.N    Railway    Club.— C.    L.    Kennedy,   C,   M.   &   St.    P.,    Duluth;    4th 

Saturday;    Duluth,    Minn. 
OvAin    k.vM.wvv    Cf  B       .\.    11.    Chr>.tia-<en,    Bark.r    Blk.:    Second  Wr.l. 
Railway    Club    of    Kansas    City. — C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kaisaj 

City;  3d  Friday  in  month:   Kansas  City. 
Railway  Club  or  Pittsburgh. — J.   D.  Conway,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  4th   Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  .•\ugust;  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  .Association. — C,  C.  Rosenberg,  12  Nortd  Linden  St.,  Bcth- 

lihim.    Pa.;     annu.il,  Oct.    11-13.    Ki.hnion.l,    \  .i. 
Kaii.way    S  kkki'Kks'    .Vss'n,      I.    1'.    Muipliv,    Itox  C.  Collinwood.   ().;   .iniiunl, 

NLiy.    mil. 
Richmond   Railroad  Club. — F.    O.    Robinson;    Sd   Monday;    Richmotid. 
RoADUASTERs'  and  MAINTENANCE  OF  Way  A.ss'n. — Walter  E.  Emery,  P.  &  V, 

U.    Ry.,    Peoria,   111.;    annual,   Sept.    13  16;   Chicago. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Club.-U.    W.    Fraueiuhal.    I  nimi    Station,    St.    i.ouii. 

Mo.;  2(1  I-'riilay  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug»;  St.  Louis. 
SiKiKTY  OF  Railway  Financial  Officers. — C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  .St.  Station, 
Chicago;  Oct.  25  and  26;  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point  Comfort.  V». 
SouTiiKRN   Association   of  Car  Service  Officrrs. — E,  \V.  Saiulwich.   .\.  & 

W.  R.  Ky.,  Montgomery,  .Ma.;  annual,  Oct.  20;  Atlanta. 
Southern    &   Southwestern    R.K.    Club. — .A.    J.    Merrill.    I'rinleiitial    llUlg., 

Atlanta;  Sd  Thurs.,  Jan.,  Mar.,  July,  Sept.  and  Nov.;  Atlanta. 
TiiLiDo    Transimhtatkin    Ci  I  u,      I.,    (i.    NLiconilirr,    Woolson    Spice   Co.,    To- 

Irdo;   Ist  Sat.;  annual,   M.iy  6,  1911,  Toledo. 
TmNsroRTATniN    Club  or   BurrALO. — J.  M.   Sella,   Buffalo;   1st  Sat.  after   lit 

Wed.;  aiiminl,  Dec.   13. 
TRArric  Club  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Swope,  200  Broadway,  New  York;  l»M 

Tuesday   in  niimth,  except  June,  July  and   .August:    New   York. 
'Irain    Despati  i.frs'  .Ass'n   of  America. — J.    V.   Mackie,  7042  Stewart   .\ve.. 

(  hicago;  annual.  June  20,   101 1;  Balliniorr.  _      ^         ,,     d 

Travfiino  Encinkers'  As»0(  iation. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  Ii.   R.. 

KnM    llutTal... 
WrntRN  Canada   Railway  Club-    W,    II.   Kosevear.   I".   O.    Box   1707.  Wm- 

ni|>eK;  2d   Monilay,  except  June,  July  and  .August:  Winniiieg, 
Wrstrrw  Sorirrv  or  KoniNiiRS. — J.  H.  W«rder,  Monadnock  Uldg.,  ChicairJ; 
Wednmdaya,  except  July  and  .\ugust;  Chicago. 
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©ralfic    Nem^. 


The  Oliiii  Su.iiiKi:.  As.M '1.1.111. '11  li.i.^  I'ltitH'iKMl  till'  st.ilr  rail- 
way ci'mmissioii  ti>  rciiuiro  tin-  r.iilwjiys  to  nivc  Hlii|>|icr»  72 
hours  in  whiili  (<>  load  ami  ttnloiiij  c:\r»  of  ovi-r  (l(l,()<IO  llis. 
capacity. 

The  Western  l';ii-ilic  aiuioimces  an  easthoiiiid  f:ist  frelKht 
.«cheilulf  of  "l!  hours  from  Sail  I'Vancisco  to  Sail  Lake  <  ity, 
H'JI  miles:  ami  one  fruit  tram  has  heeii  run  IhrouKh  in  'JM 
hours,  or  six  hours  hetter  th;ni  the  best  passeiiKcr  scheilule. 

The  (iravs  tiarhor  \  Tunet  SouikI,  from  Ceniralia.  Wash., 
to  llo(|uiam,  lin  miles,  has  heen  I'lnisheil  and  opened  for  tr.ifKc  us 
far  as  South  Ahenleen.  The  line  is  to  he  u^ed  jointly  by  the 
Oregon  \-  W.ishinmon  and  the  Chicago,  .Milw.inkee  &  I'UK'ct 
Sound. 

.•\  prcs.-i  despatch  from  Little  Kock  says  that  the  railways  of 
.Arkansas  will  on  September  I  restore  passenner  rales  to  the 
basis  of  three  cents  a  mile.  The  aKreement  under  which  a  rate 
of  'J,.'!  cents  has  been  in  use  experimentally  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  .\uKUSt. 

'I'iie  chairman  of  the  Southwesieni  taritT  commiilec  announces 
that  the  lines  in  that  territory  intend  to  make  .in  advance  of 
one  cent  per  100  lbs.  in  the  rates  on  lumber  from  southern 
producing  points  to  phces  in  the  Central  b'reinht  .Association 
and  Trunk  Line  territories. 

The  Iowa  state  railroad  commission,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  attorney-general  of  the  state,  has  complained  to  the 
Interstate  (.'oinmerce  Commission  that  towns  in  the  interior 
of  Iowa  have  to  pay  excessive  rates  on  freight  from  places 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  Southern  Pacific  on  .August  IS  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  discrimination  in  freight  rates  between  Verdi,  Nov.,  and 
.San  Jose,  Cal..  and  was  lined  Sl.OnO  by  the  federal  court.  A 
like  tine  was  imposed  on  the  California  Pine  Bo.x  &  Lumber 
Company,  which  pleaded  guilty  to  having  procured  an  inter- 
state shipment  of   freight  at  less  than  the  published  rates. 

Fred  M.  Dickson,  Master  in  Chancery  of  the  federal  court 
.It  St.   Paul.   .Minn.,  has  tiled  a  report  holding  that  the  rate  of 

•  cents  per  l»K>  lbs.  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

n   on   lumber  moving   from   the   Pacific  coast  to   St.   Paul   is 

unreasonably  low.  and  that  the  rate  should  be  not  less  than  .'lO 

cents.     The  case  will  be  argued  before  the  Cnited  States  circuit 

■•ourt  on  September  15. 

\  press  despatch  from  Springfield  says  that  the  Illinois  State 
Kailroad  Commission  will  at  once  issue  an  order,  requiring  the 
express  companies  of  the  State  to  make  a  general  horizontal 
reduction  of   10  per  cent,   in   their   r.ites  October    1.     The  com- 

-sicn  investigated  express  rates  some  weeks  ago.  It  is  c.x- 
i  oted  that  the  express  companies  will   resist   the  action   of  the 

iimiission   and  get   the  matter   taken   into  the  courts. 

.\ccording    to    the    government    statistical    bureau,    the    total 

iiount  of  freight  carried  by  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  the 

■nth  of  June  was  l;3,Go:i,.MC  gross  tons,  which  is  the  heaviest 

(lit   ever  recorded.     It   is   IG  per   cent,  greater   than   the 

■   of  June.    IS'O".     I'or  the   six   months  of   this  year,   the 

-,;.,. lie  movement  was  'in, I iM.OG.j  gross  tons.     The  largest  gain 

cr  preceding  years  is  in  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior. 

I'res.s  despatches  from  Omaha  report  the  detection  of  ex- 
Msive  frauds  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
V  its  conductors  and  ticket  .sellers.  The  only  particulars  given 
c  that  the  station  agent  at  Sioux  City  and  five  conductors 
>ve  been  discharged  because  of  the  irregularity  of  the  sale  and 
-I  of  tickets.  Ihe  reports  say  that  conductors  taking  up 
kcts  returned  them,  unpunched,  to  be  sold  from  the  office  a 
oond  time. 

The  tirand  Trunk  Pacific  announces  that  the  section  of  its 
nc  which  was  built  by  the  government,   from  Winnipeg  cast- 

,ird  to  Superior  Junction,  28n  miles,  will  be  opened  for  busi- 
<ss  Septeml)er  1.  Irains  can  then  be  run  from  I-ort  William, 
11    Lake   Superior,   westward   to    Edmonton,   about    1,100   miles. 


The  ro.id  ii  tomplcled  lo  ivlsoii.  Ijii  niilen  beyond  Kdmontoii. 
The  company  i.s  iIiuh  going  to  be  in  a  poititirtn  to  carry  to  Lake 
.Superior  k^;\\u  liarventcd  this  year  in  western  Canada. 

The  princip.il  railw.-iyH  cirrying  cement  from  factories  in 
Oklahoma  :in>l  Kaiisa.s  to  points  in  Colorado,  I  alifornia  and 
other  western  states,  complying  with  a  suggestion  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  h;ive  su.ipended  until  Novem- 
ber I  new  tariffs  which  they  had  prepared,  to  take  elTcct  Sep- 
tember I,  makiiiK  advjinces  in  the  rales  on  cement,  ranging 
from  2''j  cents  per  Hin  lbs.  to  '>  cents.  The  cement  manufac- 
turers  cl.-iim   tli.il    the   new    rates   would   destroy   their   business. 

The  dillicnlly  of  satisfying  jobbers  who  complain  about  freight 
rales  is  illustrated  liy  the  fact  that  the  shippers  at  Spokane 
arc  now  voicing  their  complaints  regarding  the  decision  re- 
cently rendered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  (  ommission  in  the 
.Spokane  rate  case.  The  commission  in  this  case  tentatively 
ordered  reductions  in  the  rates  which  to  the  traffic  officers  of 
the  railways  seemed  very  drastic,  but  the  shippers  at  Spokane 
have  told  the  commission  that  in  their  judgment  it  has  not  yet 
done  enough  for  them.  Which  tends  to  verify  the  ijreflictton 
repeatedly  made  by  traflfic  officers  that  no  matter  what  the  com- 
mission did  regarding  rates  to  the  western  intermountain  country 
the  complain'ng  communities  would  never  be  satisfied. 

The  Southern  Railway  announces  that  in  conformity  to  the 
agreement  which  was  made  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 
July  1!>,  it  will  appoint  a  validation  officer,  to  certify  to  the 
signatures  of  the  freight  agents  of  the  company  on  bills  of 
lading  issued  for  cotton  going  to  foreign  countries.  Certificates 
will  l)e  fastened  to  the  bills  of  lading  to  which  they  apply,  and 
each  bill  of  lading  will  bear  the  number  of  the  certificate  issued 
in  connection  with  it. 

.\  press  despatch  from  London  says  that  the  .American  Ex- 
press Company  has  informed  the  banks  in  England  that  it  stands 
ready  to  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  bills  of  lading  for  cotton 
where  such  bills  are  transmitted  through  the  express  company. 
From  information  given  out  in  New  York  in  connection  with 
comments  on  this  despatch,  it  appears  that  the  express  company 
has  been  assured  of  the  co-operation  in  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment of  many  trust  companies  and  banks  in  the  Southern  states. 

The  latest  "Farmers'  Special"  of  the  Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
three  cars  which  is  now-  making  a  1-3  days'  trip  over  the  lines 
of  the  Pennsylvania  in  the  state  of  Indiana  to  teach  the  farmers 
how  to  improve  their  methods  of  cultivating  wheat.  The  lec- 
turers are  from  the  Purdue  Experiment  Station.  Lectures  are 
to  be  given  at  l-jO  stations,  tw-o  of  ^10  minutes  each  at  each 
station.  This  week,  the  Pennsylvania  is  running  a  farmers'  in- 
struction train  also  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  where  2-5  stops  will 
be  made,  with  three  "iO-minute  lectures  at  each  stop. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  running  "Farmers'  Specials"  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  lecturers  being  professors  from  the  State  Department 
of  .Agriculture.  In  Oklahoma,  the  Commissioner  of  .Agriculture 
of  the  state  is  to  make  a  lecturing  trip  of  about  12  days,  which 
will  include  9-")  towns,  on  a  train  furnished  by  the  Rock  Island 
road.  This  is  called  a  "Better  W  heat  Train."  In  Alissouri,  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  is  to  run  a  "Good  Roads  Train," 
leaving  St.  Louis  September  12.  This  train  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  State  Highway  Engineer  and  will  have  three  platform  cars, 
containing  exhibits  of  road  making  material  and  machinery. 


Mann-Elkins    Act    Now    in    Effect. 

Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Alann-Elkins  act  amending 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce  went  into  etTect  on  .August  18. 
The  provision  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power 
to  suspend  advances  in  rates,  of  course,  went  into  effect  when 
President  Taft  signed  the  bill  on  June  IS.  The  entire  act  is 
now  in  force.  The  day  the  new  law  went  into  effect  the 
Western  L'nion  Telegraph  Company  sent  out  a  notice  saying 
that  under  the  law  it  became  illegal  for  that  company  to  issue 
franks  for  the  tran.smission  of  telegrams  except  to  persons 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  law-,  and  that  it  likewise  became 
unlawful,  except  Jor  those  mentioned  by  the  law,  to  use  such 
franks.  The  class  of  persons  to  whom  telegraph  franks  and 
reduced  rates  may  still  be  granted  are  those  to  whom  the  law 
allows  free  and  reduced  transportation  to  be  given  by  the  rail- 
wavs. 
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The    Peaches   ;«nd   the    Freight    Rate. 

"MiKSniiri  lu-ndics,  1  iiolicc,"  s;nil  a  local  in-iKlif  auriit,  "arc 
iliii'ltil  ill  the  Drs  Mniiu-s  markil  at  $'.'  ixi  IhinIicI  tn  rrlail 
(iralcr!!.  |!y  llu-  liiiu'  tliry  roach  the  coiiMimcr  tln-y  cnsi,  prr- 
hnps,  $'J.M)  a  bushel,  a.sHUiiiinK  thai  two  boxes  make  a  hii.shcl. 
Srvcral  days  aKo  llic  cashier  nf  a  I  >es  Moines  hank  received 
a  letter  front  a  friend  statiiiK  tiiey  were  selling  peaches  in 
Missouri  for  TiO  to  75  cents  a  busliel.  AssuininK  the  price  paid 
the  producers  was  ".')  cents,  he  \v:is  incline<l  to  lay  the  Idainc 
for  the  addition  of  $1.7">  to  IukIi  freinht  rates.  Now,  the  fact 
is  that  tile  freinht  and  icing  charges  on  peaches  are  S't  cents 
eacli  100  li)s.  shipped  from  southern  Missouri  and  .'\rkansas. 
.•\s  tliere  are  only  52  lbs.  in  a  bu.slicl  of  peaches  it  follows 
that  the  freight  and  icing  charges  do  not  exceed  45  cents  a 
bushi-l.  if  the  peaches  cost  consiitners  in  Ocs  Moines  $'2.50  per 
buj^hei,  and  the  producers  in  Missouri  get  only  75  cents  a 
bushel,  there  remains  Jfl.llO  per  bushel  to  be  accounted  for  other 
than  the  freight  and  the  cost  of  production.  Who  gets  it? 
Vou  may  search  me,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  railways." — 
Dfs  .^foines  Kcyister  and  Leader. 

Tap    Line    Allowances. 

The  lumbermen  of  the  Southwest  arc  organizing  to  appeal 
■■'  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regardnig  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  railways  in  the  southwest  that  on  Septem- 
ber 'J  I  they  will  cease  to  pay  tap  line  allowances  to  lumber 
roads.  The  action  of  the  railways  was  taken  in  pursuance  of 
a  ruling  by  the  commission  holding  that  such  allowances  to 
roads  that  arc  not  connnon  carriers  are  in  the  nature  of  a  rebate 
and  illegal.  Most  of  the  lumber  roads  are  not  common  car- 
riers, but  haul  only  the  output  of  the  luinber  concerns  that 
own   them. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


Distribution   of   Coal    Cars    Discussed. 


Opin- 


Hillsdale  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  v.  Pennsyhania  Railroad. 
ion  by  Commissioner  Harlan. 

To  the  physical  capacity  of  a  coal  mine  the  defendant  adds 
its  commercial  capacity  tested  by  the  shipments  made  from  it 
during  the  preceding  12  months,  and  divides  the  sum  by  two ; 
these  two  factors  being  revised  quarterly  the  mine  is  thus  given 
a  constantly  corrected  rating  in  the  distribution  of  coal  cars 
during  percentage  periods.  If  this  basis  is  equitably  applied  to 
all  mines  served  by  the  defendant  the  commission  is  unable  to 
see  that  it  results  in  an  unequal,  unfair,  or  discriminatory  dis- 
tribution of  its  equipment. 

The  complainant's  contention  that  physical  capacity  alone  is 
the  fair  and  sound  basis  for  rating  coal  mines  for  car  distribu- 
tion is  not  sustained;  the  utmost  obligation  of  a  carrier  under 
the  law  is  to  equip  itself  with  sufficient  cars  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  mine  for  actual  shipment;  and  it  is  of  no  real 
concern  to  the  carrier  what  arc  the  physical  possibilities  of  a 
mine  in  the  way  of  daily  output  except  as  that  factor  may  afford 
some  measure  of  what  its  actual  shipments  will  be. 

The  commission  reaHirms  its  previous  ruling  to  the  effect  that 
the  owner  of  private  cars  is  entitled  to  their  exclusive  use  and 
that  foreign  railway  fuel  cars  assigned  to  a  particular  mine 
cannot  be  delivered  to  another  mine ;  but  it  again  holds  that  all 
such  cars  must  be  counted  against  the  distributive  share  of  the 
mine  receiving  them.  It  is  therefore  held  that  the  defendant's 
rule,  providing  that  the  capacity  in  tons  of  such  "assigned"  cars 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  rated  capacity  of  the  mine  receiving 
them  and  that  the  remainder  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  rated 
capacity  of  the  mine  in  the  distribution  of  all  "unassigned"  cars, 
is  unlawfid  and  discriminatory. 

The  defendant's  contention  that,  so  long  as  the  petitioner  re- 
ceives all  the  coal  cars  it  is  entitled  to,  it  has  no  right  to 
complain  because  some  other  operator  receives  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  cars  is  not  sustained.  The  law  not  only  gives  the 
shipper  a  right  to  an  equal  or  a  justly  ratable  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of  an  interstate  carrier  but  the  assurance  also  that  no  other 
shipper  shall   fare   ratably   better  at   the   hands  of   the   carrier. 

The   question   of   damages,   which    the   complainant   claims  to 

have  suffered  as  the  result  of  the  discriminations  herein  found 

'  have  been  practised  against  it,  reserved  for  further  argument. 


Commi.tsioner  Pronly,  dissenlinf/. 

AIiIioukIi  I  am  myself  of  the  opinion  that  this  case  has  been 
Miflicienlly  talked  about,  and  sufficiently  con.sidcred,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  linally  dispo.scd  of,  utill  if  the  majority  deems  it 
necessary  to  lu-.ir  further  .irgunK-nt  on  the  (juestion  of  rlam- 
.•igrs,  I  do  nf)t  dissent  from  that  course.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  holdings  of  the  majority  that  this  commission  has  no  author- 
ity to  assess  and  award  these  damages,  and  while  it  is  not  now 
proposed  to  make  an  order,  from  which  I  dissent,  I  wish  to 
express  my  views  on  the  subject.  Sections  8  and  9  of  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce,  in  my  opinion,  give  a  clear  statement, 
that  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  act,  resulting  in  damages  to 
any  person  the  carrier  shall  be  liable  for  such  damages,  and 
an  equally  explicit  declaration  that  the  recovery  of  such  damages 
may  be  had  either  by  a  proceeding  before  *he  commission,  or  by 
suit  in  court.  lUit  both  remedies  shall  not  be  pursued  for  the 
recovery  of  the  same  damages. 

The  reasons  of  the  majority  for  declining  to  exercise  this 
jurisdiction,  which  is  explicitly  conferred  by  the  ninth  section, 
arc  slated  in  the  Joynes  case.  It  is  there  said  in  substance  that 
damages  resulting  from  a  violation  of  the  act  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  "rate"  damages  and  "general"  damages.  By 
rate  damages  are  meant  those  damages  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  computation  from  a  reference  to  the  rates  of  the 
carriers  only.  The  commission  determines  what  the  reasonable 
rate  ought  to  be;  it  determines  what  rate  has  been  paid;  the 
damages  arc  the  difference  between  the  rate  exacted  and  the 
rate  which  should  have  been  exacted.  These  damages  the  com- 
mission can  and  should  award. 

General  damages  may  involve  a  consideration  of  all  those 
elements  which  enter  into  the  determination  of  damages  in 
other  cases.  There  is  no  exact  measure  by  which  such  dam- 
ages can  be  computed.  To  assess  them  involves  the  considera- 
tion of  evidence  and  the  exercise  of  judgment.  For  the  assess- 
ment of  such  damages  this  commission  has  no  greater  qualifica- 
tion than  a  jury.  Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  Congress,  not- 
withstanding its  express  language  to  the  contrary,  did  not  in- 
tend to  confer  upon  the  commission  authority  to  deal  with 
damages  of  that  cliaracter. 

In  support  of  this  somewhat  novel  canon  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  statutes  the  commission  refers  to  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Abilene  case,  supra, 
in  which  that  court  held  that,  notwithstanding  the  language  of 
the  ninth  section,  by  which  a  claimant  is  given  an  election  be- 
tween his  suit  in  court  and  his  proceeding  before  the  commis- 
sion, nevertheless,  in  certain  cases,  the  proceeding  must  be  in 
the  first  instance  before  the  commission  and  cannot  be  in  court. 
Just  as  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case  has  read  out  of  the 
ninth  section  the  right  to  begin  certain  cases  before  the  courts, 
so  the  commission  now  proposes  to  read  out  of  that  same  section 
the  right  to  proceed  in  certain  cases  before  the  commission. 

1  can  find  no  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  undertaken  to  qualify  the  express  language  of 
an  enactment  upon  the  ground  adopted  by  this  commission  in 
the  Joynes  case.  That  court  has  repeatedly  said  that  courts  have 
nothing  to  do  with  questions  of  expediency.  Whether  a  statute 
is  wise  or  unwise,  whether  it  is  expedient  or  inexpedient,  whether 
the  object  aimed  at  is  reached  in  the  best  way  or  not,  are  ques- 
tions for  the  legislature,  not  reviewable  by  the  courts.  The 
Abilene  case,  as  I  read  it,  not  only  fails  to  sustain  the  position 
of  this  commission  in  declining  to  accept  jurisdiction  in  matters 
like  that  before  us,  but,  upon  the  contrary,  plainly  holds,  both 
by  necessary  inference  and  by  express  language,  that  in  a  case 
like  the  one  now  under  consideration  the  only  tribunal  in  which 
complaint  can  be  brought  and  damages  obtained  is  this  com- 
mission. If  that  be  so,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  commis- 
sion, no  matter  how  inconvenient  the  exercise  of  that  function 
may  be,  to  entertain  the  complaint,  determine  as  best  it  can  the 
damages,  and  award  those  damages  by  its  order. 

I  am  unable  to  see  any  valid  distinction  between  an  excessive 
rate,  and  a  rule  or  practice  for  the  distribution  of  coal  cars  like 
that  involved  in  this  proceeding.  This  being  so,  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  see  any  ground  on  which  a  distinction  can  be  made 
between  the  remedy,  which  has  been  open  to  the  shipper  for 
the  recovery  of  damages  in  the  two  instances.  Through  appeals 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  fact  has  been 
established  that  the  commission  has  the  power  and  can  prop- 
erly order  the  distribution  of  coal  cars  to  mines  on  the  basis 
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which  is  used  in  making  this  order.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  Congress  intended  to  confer  on  this  body  the  authority 
of  the  law,  and  the  duty  to  award  damages  for  infractions  of 
the  act.  The  delays  and  expenses  of  the  law  are  proverbial. 
One  purpose  of  the  act  to  regulate  mines  was  to  provide  a 
speedy  and  inexpensive  method  by  which  the  shipper  could  ob- 
tain relief  in  such  cases.  !My  own  observation  is  that  to  an 
extent  this  expectation  of  the  franiers  of  the  act  has  been 
realized.  The  complainant  does  ordinarily  obtain  his  order  for 
damages  with  less  delay  and  outlaj-  than  in  court,  and  the  rail- 
way generally  pays  the  award.  The  complainant  claims  to  have 
been  damaged  by  more  than  $100,iin(i.  Though  the  discrimina- 
tion, which  1  have  found  to  exist,  and  its  e\idence  tends  to 
strongly  support  that  claim.  A  material  part  of  these  damages 
can  never  be  recovered  unless  awarded  in  this  proceeding,  and 
that  through  no  fault  of  the  complamant,  which  promptly  began 
and  has  zealously  prosecuted  its  suit. 

The  opinion  of  McPherson,  Judge,  in  Morrisdale  Coal  Co. 
V.  Penn.  R.R.,  176  Fed.  Rep.  748,  which  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion since  the  foregoing  matter  was  prepared,  fully  sustains  the 
position  taken. 

The  records  indicate  that  at  times  the  number  of  private  cars 
delivered  to  certain  mines  has  exceeded  the  recovery  assign- 
ments to  these  mines.  Even  if  private  cars  had  been  counted 
against  the  assignment  of  those  mines,  they  would  still  have 
received  more  cars  in  proportion  to  their  rating  than  the  com- 
plainant. In  such  cases,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  railway  is  guilty 
of  discrimination,  although  it  delivers  to  the  mines  only  the  cars 
which  that  mine  owns.     (II*  1.  C.  C.  •■'.'I'l. ) 


Ulatlwai^  ©ffircr^. 


ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


The  Texas  railway  commission  has  made  a  ruling  that  wher- 
ever a  combination  of  local  rates,  whether  passenger  or  freight, 
is  lower  than  the  through  rates,  the  former  shall  be  app'.ied. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  proposes  to  re- 
quire the  ticket  agent  at  every  station  to  fill  out,  for  the  con- 
ductor and  train  auditor  of  every  regular  passenger  train,  a 
statement  declaring  that  the  office  has  been  open  -10  mmutes 
and  that  tickets  have  been  sold  to  all  applicants;  or  if  there  are 
e.xceptions  to  such  a  statement  to  make  the  necessary  explana- 
tion in  writing.  .\  blank,  for  ll'JO,  has  been  prepared  by  the 
commission. 


COURT    NEWS. 


Judge  ivMgifs.  nt  the  federal  ourt,  sitting  at  lort  Smith, 
Ark.,  has  handed  down  an  opinion  in  a  case  brought  by  the 
state  of  Arkansas  against  the  St.  Louis  &  San  iirancisco,  in 
which  he  hoUls  that  the  state  cannot  collect  a  penalty  of  $;V"00 
from  the  road  because  it  hauled  a  carload  of  lime  over  its  line 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  interstate  rather  than  state  traffic. 
The  shipment  moved  from  Johnson,  .\rk.,  to  IXQueen,  Ark., 
and  the  road  hauled  it  over  a  line,  part  of  which  is  in  Okla- 
homa, the  length  of  the  haul  over  this  line  being  idO  miles  and 
the  rate  applied  being  S->  cents.  The  .\rkansas  railway  com- 
mission claimed  that  the  shipment  should  have  moved  entirely 
within  the  state,  although  the  shortest  possible  length  of  a  haul 
within  the  state  over  its  own  hnes  would  have  been  I'M*  miles 
and  the  rate  that  it  would  have  got  would  have  been  12  cents. 
Judge  Rogers  held  that  the  attempt  of  the  state  to  compel  the 
l''risci)  to  haul  the  shipment  entirely  within  the  state  was  an 
interference  with  interstate  cninmerce.  The  state  rate,  of 
course,  was  lixed  by  the  state  commission. 


The  employees  of  the  IVussian  state  lines  receive  part  of 
their  pay  as  an  allowance  for  house  rent,  varying  with  the 
grade  of  the  employee,  and  also  with  the  locality  where  he  is 
stati"ne<l,  it  bcmg  assumed  that  mure  will  be  reiiuircd  for  rent 
in  a  crow<lc<l  city  than  at  a  country  station.  The  allowances 
for  the  lowest  grade  f)f  employees  in  the  five  classes  of  places 
are  $:i.".,70,  $.VJ.:i(i.  $(J9.(n.',  ."^H.V.dS  and  $in.J4.  l-or  the  next 
higher  grade  they  are  nearly  twice  as  great,  for  the  next  higher 
(including  men  of  the  f<iiirth  an<l  lifth  ranks)  they  vary  from 
$l.'.0  to  .f'iOft,  and  for  otliccrs  of  the  highest  rank  from  |JI  I  to 
$.V)ti.  These  rates  were  recently  lixed  by  the  I'russi.in  Diet. 
The  sums  throw  some  light  on  the  necessary  living  expenses  of 
the  employees. 


Executive,    Financial    and    Legal    Officers, 

H.  C.  Hudgins,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Norfolk  Southern,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  president. 

\\ .  S.  Kinnear,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Michigan 
Central  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Terminal  Railway,  with  office  at  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
succeeding  H.  L.  Haniion,  resigned. 

E.  -A.  Gould,  general  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton &  Dayton,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  president,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  and  F.  H.  Alfred, 
assistant  to  the  president,  in  charge  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment, has  been  appointed  general  superintendent,  with  office  at 
Cincinnati. 

John  F.  Stevens,  president  of  the  Oregon  Trunk  Line  and 
the  Pacific  &  Eastern,  and  general  manager  of  the  Oregon  Elec- 
tric Railway,  has  been  elected  also  president  of  the  Spokane, 
Portland  &  Seattle  and  the  Astoria  &  Columbia  River,  with  of- 
lice  at  Portland,  Ore.,  succeeding  G.  B.  French,  resigned.  .-X 
photograph  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  a  sketch  of  his  career  was  pub- 
lished in  our  issue  of  September  10,  1909,  page  475,  at  the  time 
of  his  election  as  president  of  the  Oregon  Trunk  Line. 

E.  N.  Brown,  president  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
at  Mexico  City,  has  been  appointed  also  vice-president  in  charge 
of  maintenance  and  operation  of  .the  Pan-.\merican  Railroad, 
and  E.  M.  Wise,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Pan-.\merican  at  Gamboa.  Oax.,  Mexico,  relinquishes  his  title 
as  vice-president.  The  following  officers  of  the  National  Rail- 
ways have  had  their  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  Pan-.-\mer- 
ican :  Pablo  Macedo,  general  counsel :  J.  E.  Dennison.  general 
auditor,  and  J.  M.  Frazer,  general  treasurer.  Cancino  &  Riba 
have  been  appointed  government  representatives. 

Fairfax  Harrison,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Raihv.ny,  who 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louis- 
ville, was  born  in  New  York,  IMarch  13,  18t)9.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  University  in  1890  and  studied  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  189"2,  and  for 
several  years  he  practiced  law  with  the  firm  of  Banks,  Stetson, 
Tracy  &  McDeagh.  He  began  railway  work  in  189(5  as  solicitor 
for  the  Southern  Railway,  and  he  had  the  title  and  a  number 
of  duties  of  solicitor  up  to  the  time  that  he  left  the  Southern 
Railway.  In  190-3  in  addition  to  being  solicitor,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  appointed  assistant'  to  President  Spencer,  his  duties  being 
more  directly  connected  with  the  law  and  financial  departments 
of  the  railway.  In  190tj  he  was  made  vice-president,  being  in 
charge  of  the  financial  and  accounting  departments  of  the  com- 
pany and  retaining  certnin  duties  of  solicitor.  His  work  on  the 
Southern  was  not  directly  connected  with  either  the  oper.iting 
or  traffic  departments  of  the  road,  although  his  duties  brought 
him  indirectly  in  contact  with  the  operating  department.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Richmond-Washington  Co.,  which  is  the 
holding  company  for  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potoniac, 
the  Washington  cfinnection  cf  the  Southern  Railvviy.  and  was 
also  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chesapeake 
Steamship  Co.  .^s  a  director  of  a  number  of  the  Southern's 
terminal  companies  he  also  came  in  indirect  contact  with  the 
operation  of  the  road.  .\s  president  of  the  Chicago,  liidi.inapolis 
&   Louisvil'c  his  office  will  be  at  Chicago. 

Operating   Officers. 

John  M.  O'Day.  c:ir  accountant  oi  the  I  hicago  i\-  Kaslern 
Illinois  ;it  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  superintcmlent  of  trans- 
liort.-ition,  with  office  at  Chicago,  and  the  oftice  of  car  account- 
ant  li.is  been  abolished. 

I'".  .M.  Curry,  trainmaster  of  the  Ualtimore  \-  Ohio  South- 
western at  Seymour,  hid.,  has  been  appointed  a  su|)erinteiu'eiif, 
with  office  al  I'lora,  111.,  succeeding  J.  Donahue.  Richanl 
Malliii,  road  loriinati  of  ennine>  .it  Seymour,  succeeds  .Mr. 
Curry. 

F.  H.  .\lfred,  assi.staiit  ti>  the  prisideiil.  in  charge  of  the 
engineering    dep.iriitieiit    of    the    I'inciniiati,    Hamilton    \    Day- 
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lull,    ;i(    riiK-itiiiali.    Ohiii,    lia;!    \tvvu    apiiniiili-il    Krmr.il    mi|ui  iii 
liMtUiit,    with    olliii-    .-It    I  incinnati,    ami    I".     A     <.<>iilil.    Ki'ifal 
Mi|)«-riiitriiiltiit,   at    I  imimiati,    lias    lici-ii    aiii>i>iiili<l    ;i<tsislant    to 
I  III'  |irisi<lfiit,  witli  ollicc  at  C  iiiciiiiiati. 

li.  N.  llrowii,  iircHidciil  of  llic  .National  Kailways  of  Mexico 
nt  Mexico  City,  liaviiiK  Ihhii  appoiiiti'd  :ilso  viii-prfsKU-iil  in 
charge  of  tnaiiitcnancc  ami  oinT.ition  of  tin-  ran-AnuTicaii  Kail- 
icnd.  li.  M.  Wise,  vice-prfsiikiU  ami  Kt'iiiT;'!  inaiKincr  of  the 
I'an-Aiiicricaii  at  (iainboa,  Oax.,  Mcx.,  Ihhoiiics  KciuTal  nian- 
aRcr  only,  ami  will  report  to  A.  Clark,  ki'"*''''''  maiiaKer  of  the 
National  Kailways  at  MeMio  lily.  Sec  item  nmUr  Kxecutivc. 
rinaiicial  ami  l.exal  Ollieers. 

J  V.  Stevens,  Reiieral  superiiiteiuleiit  i>f  the  Chesaneake  & 
t  Ihio  at  ("ovinntoii,  Ky.,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana.  K.  P.  Ualton,  general 
superintemlent  of  the  latter  road,  with  olVice  at  Chicago,  has 
hecn  appointeil  superintendent  of  terinin:ils  and  general  anient 
in  charj;c  of  the  C'lmaKo  terminal,  incIudinK  the  yards  at  llani- 
iv.ond.  liul.,  and  M.  S.  McDonald  has  been  appointed  a  division 
-.iiperintendent,  with  oflice  at  Peru,  Ind. 

The  Canadian  I'acilic  has  re-districted  the  lines  now  included 
in  the  Central,  Western  and  I'acilic  divisions  of  the  western 
lines,  and  there  will  henceforth  be  four  general  divisions,  as 
lollows:  Manitoba  division.  Fort  William  to  Broadview,  J. 
1'.  .\rundcl.  general  superintendent,  WinnipcK,  Man. ;  Sas- 
katchewan division,  ^'orkton  to  Swift  Current  and  Hardisty,  J. 
J  Scully,  general  superintendent.  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. ;  .\lberta 
division.  Swift  Current  to  l-'ield  and  Kootenay  Landing,  and 
W  etaskiwin  to  Harilisty,  .\.  Price,  general  superintendent,  Cal- 
gary. .Mb.;  liritish  Columbia  division,  trom  l'"icld,  Kootenay 
Landing  and  West,  !•".  T.  Busteed.  general  superintendent,  \'an- 
couver,  B.  C". 

Traffic   Officeri*. 

J.  H.  Price  has  been  ai)p'iintoil  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  .Millers  Creek  Railroad,  with  office  at  Van  Lear,  Ky. 

Fred  \'aii  F'ossen  ha.-,  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of 
the  Missoiir.  Pacific,  with  office  at  Tc.xarkana.  Tex.,  succeeding 
1}.  L    Putsche, 

Cleorge  \\ .  Lehy  has  been  appointed  a  contracting  freight 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  with  oflice  at 
C'incinnati.  Ohio. 

C.  W.  p-ish,  traffic  manager  of  the  Xational  Railways  of 
Me.xico  at  Mexico  City,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over 
:lic  Pan-.Vmerican  Railroad. 

J.  W.  Ellingson,  chief  clerk  in  the  traffic  department  of  the 
.">an  Pedro,  Los  .\ngeles  &  Salt  Lake,  has  been  appointed  con- 
tracting freight  agent,  with  oflice  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Cjeorge  B.  McClean,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  at  Memphis,  Tenn..  has  been  appointed  a  district 
passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Memphis,  succeeding  Max  Baum- 
uarten.   resigiied. 

F,.  J.  O'Xeil.  general  agent  in  the  freight  department  of 
ilie  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  all  traffic  and  transportation  matters  of  the 
Rock  Island  lines  in  St.  Louis. 

G.  B.  Lindsay,  general  agent  mail  service  of  the  Wabash, 
with  office  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has  had  his  title  changed  to  gen- 
eral agent  mail  and  express  traffic,  and  he  has  been  appointed 
;ilso  general  baggage  agent,  succeeding  S.  H.  Overholt,  assigned 
to  other  duties. 

C.  K.  Junkins,  contracting  freight  agent  of  the  Western  Pacific 
at  San  I-rancisco,  Ca!..  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight 
agent,  with  oliice  at  San  I-rancisco.  H.  J.  Morley  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  traveling  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Elko,  Xev.  T. 
.\.  Jones  succeeds  Mr.  Junkins. 

J.  H.  Pearman  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent 
of  the  Western  Pacific,  with  office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Walter  B.  Townsend.  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent  at 
."^an  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  district  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent,  with  office  at  Oakland.  Cal. 

J.  .v.  Harrison,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, at  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  Pacific  coast 
passenger  agent,  with  office  at  San  Francisco.  Cal..  succeeding 
P.    K.    Gor<lon.    resigned    to    go    to    another    coinpany.     G.    R 


I'litii,  ti.iMling  p.i.sjienger  agent  at  .Macon,  (ia.,  tuccccdt  .Mr. 
Harrison,  :iml  I  .  .\.  Cariion,  Jr.,  city  passenger  and  ticket  agent 
at  Jack.toiiville,  MKceeds  .Mr.  PetlH,  J.  J  .MiGc  siirceed*  .\lr. 
(.'arfton,  elieciiw   .Si|,iciiilp(-r    I 

EnglneerlnB    and    Rolling    Stock    Officer*. 

H.  M,  Taylor  has  been  appointed  dircitor  of  construction  of 
the   Pan-.\nu-rican  Railroad. 

!•■.  H.  .Alfred,  as.iist.-iiit  to  the  president,  in  charge  of  the 
engiiiceiing  department  rif  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton, 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  superintcnflent, 
with  oliice  at  (  incinnati.  See  item  under  Executive,  Financial 
and   Legal   Officers. 

S.  .\.  Rogers  has  been  appointed  a  road  foreman  of  engines 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohif)  Southwestern,  with  office  at  Seymour, 
Ind.,  succeeding  Richard  .\Iallen,  appointed  trainin'ister  at  Sey- 
mour. II.  .'\.  Brfiwn  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  road  fore- 
man of  engines  on  the  Illinois  division,  a  new  office. 

L.  B.  ,-\llen,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  on  the  Kentucky 
general  division  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Richmond,  Va., 
and  W.  T.  Smith,  superintendent  of  motivt  |)ower  on  the  same 
general  division  at  Covington,  Ky.,  have  both  had  their  juris- 
diction extended  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of   Indiana. 

Purchasing   Officers. 

J.  II.  Guess,  general  purcii.isiiig  agent  of  the  .National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico  at  Mexico  City,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  the  Pan-American  Railroad. 

OBITUARY. 


.-\.  C.  Goodrich,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Southwestern,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  died  in 
that  city  on  .August  21.  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

T.  S.  -McDowell,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas,  died  on  August  18  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr. 
McDowell  was  born  November  23,  18.58,  at  Sturgeon.  Mo.,  and 
was  educated  at  Transylvania  University,  Lexington.  Ky.  He 
began  railway  work  in  October.  1874,  as  telegraph  operator  on 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  remaining  with  that  company 
until  September.  1887,  w-hen  he  went  to  the  St.  Louis  Suburban 
Railway  as  master  of  transportation.  The  following  year  he 
was  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  International  .&  Great  North- 
ern, and  in  .\pril,  188!).  he  returned  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  as  trainmaster.  He  was  appointed  division  superin- 
tendent of  the  same  road  in  F'ebruary,  18!).j,  and  from  Novem- 
ber, liMi2.  to  July  of  the  following  year  he  was  superintendent 
oi  the  Choctaw-  division,  then  from  July  to  September,  1003,  he 
was  division  superintendent  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  and  w-as  appointed 
genera!   superintendent  in   September  of  the  same  year. 

Colonel  W.  R.  Woodard,  formerly  prominent  in  railway 
circles  in  the  .Middle  West,  died  August  13.  at  Sirithville,  Te.x. 
Mr.  Woodard  was  born  in  1841  in  Shelby  county.  Ohio,  and 
began  railway  work  in  18.5.5  as  telegraph  operator  and  waybill 
clerk  on  the  Cleveland  &  Toledo  Railway.  In  1857  he  was 
appointed  train  despatcher  on  the  Ohio  &  .\iississippi.  He  w^ent 
to  the  .Missouri  Pacific  in  18(i(i  as  superintendent,  and  was  sub- 
sequently made  assistant  general  superintendent  of  that  com- 
pany. In  18(;!<  he  went  to  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  as 
general  superintendent  and  superintendent  of  construction, 
which  road  he  completed.  He  was  then  general  superintendent 
and  assistant  to  vice-president  of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  for 
about  a  year  up  to  the  time  it  passed  into  the  control  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  t  e  then  went  to  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph, 
now  part  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Resigning  as  general  superintend- 
ent from  that  coinpany  in  December,  1883.  he  became  general 
manager  of  the  Texas  &  St.  Louis,  now  part  of  the  St.  L. 
S.  W  ..  and  the  following  January  was  appointed  receiver  of 
that  company.  From  .April,  1885,  to  March.  1890,  he  was  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Louisville,  New  .Albany  &  Chicago, 
now  part  of  the  C,  I.  &  L.  Next  he  was  general  manager  of 
the  Louisville  Southern,  now  part  of  the  Southern  Railway,  and 
in  March.  18iti.  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Ken- 
tucky &  Indiana  Bridge  Co.  .About  three  years  ago  he  became 
president  of  the  Tacoma  Railway  Construction  Co.  He  went 
to  Texas  a  few  months  ago  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
health. 
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Hatltxmy  don^lriictton. 

New    Incorporations,   Surveys,    Etc. 

Atchiso.n,  Topek.a  &  S.^xTA  Fe, — The  tirst  section  of  38  miles 
from  Coleman,  Tex.,  northwest  to  Tuscola,  on  the  Texico-Cole- 
man  cut-off,  has  been  opened  for  business. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio.— A  contract  has  been  given  to  Bennett  & 
Talbott,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  for  piercing  a  new  tunnel,  parallel  to 
and  south  of  the  old  Kingwood  tunnel,  which  is  located  at  the 
summit  of  the  grade  between  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  and  Rowlesburg, 
in  Preston  county.  The  present  tunnel  is  single  track,  4,100  ft. 
long,  and  was  built  between  1849  and  1852.  The  new  tunnel  will 
be  on  a  lower  grade  plane  than  the  old  one.  The  line  will  be 
relocated  from  the  tunnel  to  a  point  three  miles  east.  The 
tunnel  will  be  double-track,  with  14-ft.  track  centers,  and  will 
be  4,2o0  ft.  long.  After  the  completion  of  the  improvements  the 
old  tunnel  is  to  be  used  for  westbound  traffic  only.  The  work 
is  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  A.  W.  Thompson, 
chief  engineer.     (Aug.  19,  p.  332.) 

Buffalo  &  Xortuern  Oklahoma. — Organized  by  residents  of 
Buffalo,  Okla.,  and  other  towns  in  northwestern  Oklahoma, 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  company  proposes  to 
build  a  line  east  and  west  through  several  counties  in  that  sec- 
tion of  Oklahoma.  Surveys  from  Buffalo,  eastward  to  Avard, 
are  now  being  made.  E.  M.  Best,  president ;  O.  L.  Zook,  vice- 
president  ;  F.  C.  Platte,  secretary,  and  E.  C.  Johnson,  treasurer. 
It  is  understood  that  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  interests 
are  back  of  the  project. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. — See  annual  report  of  this 
company  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Ca.\adia.\  Xorthern. — Work  on  the  gap  between  Sellwood, 
Ont.,  and  Port  Arthur,  about  500  miles,  it  is  understood,  will 
be  commenced  early  next  spring.  Surveyors  are  now  at  work 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  surveys  will  be  finished  during  the 
coming  winter. 

Arrangements  are  said  to  be  made  for  carrying  out  extensive 
improvements  at  St.  Boniface,  Man.,  during  the  next  two  years. 
The  work  is  to  mclude  putting  up  a  roundhouse,  storehouses, 
coal  warehouses,  freight  sheds  and  a  union  station  to  be  used 
jointly  with  the.  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  A  new  traffic  bridge  is 
also  to  be  built  over  the  Red  river  from  St.  Boniface  to  Winni- 
peg. The  total  cost  of  the  improvements  will  be  over  $1,000,000, 
and  the  company  agrees  to  have  all  the  work  finished  within 
two  years. 

Canadian  Pacific. — This  company  is  said  to  have  under  con- 
sideration plans  for  the  electrification  of  a  part  of  its  old 
steam  line  to  Prescott,  Ont.,  through  the  city  of  Ottawa,  and 
the  formation  of  an  electric  railway  belt  Imc  around  Ottawa, 
in  connection  with  the  Hull  Electric  Railway,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the   Canadian   Pacific. 

A  contract  has  been  given  to  Foley,  Welch  &  Stewart,  it  is 
said,  for  building  the  remaining  26  miles  of  line  between 
Carmangay,  Alb.,  and  Aldcrsyde.  This  work  is  on  a  section 
of  the  line  between  Calgary  and  Lethbridge,  about  56  miles. 
It  is  expected  to  have  the  line  finished  about  the  middle  of 
October. 

Central  Pacific. — See  Southern   Pacific. 

Charles  City  &  Western. — Construction  work  is  said  to 
have  been  started  recently  on  this  line.  The  plans  call  for  a 
line  from  Charles  City,  Iowa,  west  U>  Rock  ford,  about  20  miles. 
A.  W.  Dennis.  Charles  City,  is  interested.     (March  25,  p.  849.) 

Chattanooga  Southern. — .An  agreement  is  said  to  have  been 
made  between  this  company  and  the  Rome  &  Northern  to  build 
a  line  connecting  these  two  roads,  to  form  a  through  line  be- 
tween Chnttanooga,  Tcnn..  and  Atlanta,  (ia.  The  Chattanooga 
Southern  now  r)pcrates  a  90-miIe  line  from  (  hatt.inooga,  south 
to  Gadsden,  Ala.  The  Rome  &  Northern  operates  a  20-mile 
line  from  Rome,  Ga.,  north  to  (iorc.  ami  is  liiiildiiiK  an  oxten- 
.oion  from  (iorc.  northeast  to  Tunnel  Hill,  .'l.'t  miles.  The  |iro- 
posed  connecting  line  will  be  built  partly  by  each  company,  the 
('hattano(PKa  Southern  is  to  build  from  Hronco.  Ga..  to  Trion, 
eight  miles,  iwid  the  Rome  &  Northern  from  Gore  to  Trion.  nine 
miles.     It  is  unflersfood  that  the  Chattanooga  Southern  will  build 


from  Rome,  south  to  Rockmart.  or  to  some  other  point  on  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  over  which  connectioH  will  be  made  for 
Atlanta.  The  work  will  probably  include  a  1,200-ft.  tunnel 
through  Taylor  ridge  on  the  section  between  Gore  and  Bronco. 

Chicago  &  Wisconsin  Valley. — This  company,  w-hich  was 
organized  to  build  about  180  miles  of  line  from  Merrill,  Wis., 
south  to  Janesville,  has  applied  for  a  franchise  in  Madison,  also 
for  right-of-way  on  several  streets  in  that  city.  A.  J.  Behy- 
meyer,  J.  E.  Jones  and  T.  W.  Potts  are  directors.  (June  24, 
p.  1812.) 

Chicago,  ^Iilwaukee  &  Puget  Sound. — The  Grays  Harbor  & 
Puget  Sound,  which  has  been  under  construction  for  the  past 
two  years  from  Centralia,  Wash.,  west  via  Gates  City,  Cos- 
mopolis  and  Grays  Harbor  to  Hoquiam,  about  60  miles,  has 
been  opened  for  tral'fic  to  South  Aberdeen.  Owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  a  suitable  right-of-way  across  the  Chehalis 
river  at  .Aberdeen,  the  line  has  not  been  extended  to  Aberdeen 
and  Hoquiam,  but  it  is  expected  to  reach  those  places  soon. 
The  new^  line  will  be  used  jointly  by  the  C.  M.  &  P.  S.,  and 
the  Oregon  &  Washington,  which  is  a  Harriman  line. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. — An  officer  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  company  is  planning  to  build  an  extension  from 
fronton,  Ky.,  to  a  point  about  147  miles  south  of  the  Ohio  river. 
The  work  will  include  a  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  near  Ironton. 

Cryst.^l  City  &  Uvalde. — This  company  has  filed  an  amend- 
ment to  its  charter,  increasing  its  capital  stock  from  $65,000  to 
?100,000.  The  increase  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds 
to  build  an  extension  under  the  name  of  the  Crystal  City  & 
Gardendale.  from  Crjstal  City.  Tex.,  east  to  Gardendale,  41 
miles.  E.  Breaker,  chief  engineer,  Crystal  City.  (July  8,  p. 
103.) 

Denver  &  Rio  Gr.\nde. — An  officer  writes  regarding  the  re- 
ports that  extensive  improvements  are  to  be  carried  out  be- 
tween Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  Colorado  Springs,  that  the  company 
has  not  yet  perfected  plans  for  this  work  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  anything  will  be  done  during  the  present  season. 
(Aug.  12,  p.  297.) 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific. — .According  to  press  reports,  this  com- 
pany will  begin  operating  soon  a  section  of  about  250  miles 
from  a  point  west  of  Weymontachene.  Que.,  to  the  west  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  bridge.  MacDonald  &  O'Brien  have 
finished  the  work  and  will  soon  turn  the  section  over  to  the 
operating   department. 

Grays  Harbor  &  Puget  Sou.vn. — See  Chicago.  Milwaukee  & 
Puget  Sound. 

Gulf  &  M.vcnolia  Northern. — This  company,  which  was 
organized  to  build  from  Hope,  Ark.,  southeast  to  Magnolia, 
''>b  miles,  has  been  granted  permission  in  .Arkansas  to  build  an 
extension  from  Hope  west  via  Columbus  and  Horatio  to  the 
Oklahoma  state  line.  55  miles,  and  another  extension  from  Mag- 
nolia, southeast  through  Columbia  and  Union  counties  to  the 
Louisiana  state  line  at  Junction  City,  37  miles.  S.  Q.  Sevier, 
president,  Hope.     (Dec.  3,  p.  1107.) 

Louisville  &  Eastern  (Electric). — This  company  recently 
opened  for  business  an  extension  from  Lakeland,  Ky.,  cast  to 
Shelbyville,  2.'!  miles. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — A  contract  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  the  Patton-Gibson  Co.  for  constructing  extensive  yards 
west  of  Denison,  Tex.,  in  connection  with  the  Ray  yards. 

Nebraska  Roaiis. — Surveys  arc  to  be  made  soon,  it  is  said, 
and  a  charter  will  shortly  be  asked  for  by  a  company  with 
$5,000,000  capital.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  Beatrice. 
Neb.,  south  via  Greenlcaf,  Kan..  Clay  Center.  Manchester, 
."^aliiia,  Lindsborg.  McPhersoii  and  llalstcad  to  Wichita,  about 
200  miles.     The  olFicc  of  the  company  will  be  at  Clay  Center. 

New  York  Subways,— The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, First  district,  expects  to  advertise  soon  for  bids  for 
the  coiistniclioii,  equipment  and  operation  by  private  capital  of 
the  proposed  Iri-boroiigh  rapid  transit  route,  and  also  for  con- 
struction with  municipal  funds  of  certain  portions  of  the  same 
route.  Neither  the  date  for  beginning  advertising  or  the  parts 
of  llic  roads  selected  for  municipal  construction  have  been 
finally  determined  upon.     (July  22.  p.  206.) 
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\k\\  Ni>mk,  W  f.>ii  iikm  jh  \  llo.Mii.s  '!  Ills  i.'<iiii|i;iiiy  lias  siil) 
niiltril  a  ()liiii,  |ir<>vi<liii)(  for  ii  luinilicr  of  cliniiucH  in  thr  IxirwUKli 
i>(  llir  itiixix.  N'cw  York  C  ily,  (rmn  thr  oriKinal  roiilr,  to  tlir 
New  ^ork  l'iil)lic  Service  Conmiission,  i'irst  disilrirt :  the-  plan 
is  ns   follow!! : 

The  <tiil).stiliitioii  of  the  use  of  the  N'cw  Haven  (  oinpany'n 
tracks  (si.s  tracks)  from  171th  street  to  Willis  avenue,  instead 
of   huililiuK   the  iiropo.seil   line  over  that  section. 

The  aliaiuloinnent  of  the  proposed  line  to  Clason's  Point  and 
"I'hron's  N'eck,  and  suhstitutiiiK  for  the  same  an  elevated  douhle 
track  line  from  the  proposed  terminal  at  IHOih  street,  alonw 
Hast  ITTth  street  to  Throg's  Neck,  with  a  doiihle-lrack  elevated 
l)raiK-h  to  t'l.ison's  Point,  along  XVIiite  Pl.iins  road  from  its 
intcrscciii>n    with    Hast    ITTtli   street. 

The  huilding  of  a  double-track  elevated  line  from  the  main 
line  of  the  N.  \  ..  W.  &  U.,  near  Unionport  road,  along  White 
I'tains  road  to  a  connection  with  the  N.  Y.,  N.  II.  &  H.  tracks, 
near  '.'list   street. 

riic  linilding  of  a  connection  between  the  tracks  of  the  N. 
\'.,  N.  11.  &  H.  near  Van  Nest  station,  along  Unionport  road 
to  a  connection  with  the  main  line  of  the  N.  Y.,  W.  &  B.,  near 
the  proposed   lt<Oth  street  terminal.     (Aug.  5,  p.  265.) 

Northern  Illinois  &  SoirriiER.v  Wisconsin  Inland  Lakes. — 
Plans  made  for  building  a  line  during  the  next  12  months  to 
connect  with  a  number  of  inland  lakes  in  Kenosha  county,  Wis. 
Work  is  already  under  way,  it  is  said,  on  a  power  plant  at  Pala- 
tine, 111.    J.  K.  Orvis  is  the  principal  promoter. 

Oakland  &  Antioch  (Electric). — Work  is  said  to  be  under 
way  on  this  line,  between  Lafayette,  Cal.,  and  Oakland.  The 
plans  call  for  a  line  from  Oakland,  northeast  via  Berkeley, 
Walnut  Creek  and  Concord,  to  Bay  Point,  81  miles.  H.  A. 
Mitchell,  president.  347  Grant  avenue,  San  Francisco.  (Jan. 
28,  p.  209.) 

Ohio  Koaus  (Electric). — According  to  press  reports,  a  num- 
ber of  capitalists  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Jackson,  Mich.,  are  con- 
sidering the  question  of  building  an  electric  line  from  Toledo, 
northwest  via  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  and  Sand  Lake  to  Jackson, 
about  65  miles.     T.  P.  Brown  is  the  principal  promoter. 

Oregon  &  Washington.— See  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget 
Sound. 

Oregon  Kailroaii  &  Navigation  Co. — Work  is  being  pushed 
on  the  change  of  line  between  Yoakum,  Ore.,  and  Pendleton,  13 
miles.  The  work  is  heavy,  with  several  channel  changes  on  the 
Umatilla  river.  Twohy  Brothers,  the  contractors,  now  have  a 
force  of  100  men  at  work  and  will  double  this  force,  to  include 
a  night  gang.  There  will  be  three  new  steel  bridges.  (Feb.  25, 
p.  429.) 

Ro.ME  &  Northern. — See  Chattanooga  Southern. 

St.  Louis.  Brownsville  &  Mexico. — An  officer  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  work  will  be  started  early  in  September  on  the  first 
section  of  the  branch  from  Kingsville,  Te.x.,  northwest  to  .'Mice. 
22  miles.  The  company  intends  to  eventually  extend  the  line  to 
San  Antonio,  a  total  of  160  miles.     (Jan.  14,  p.  118.) 

Southern   Pacific. — Plans  for  the  proposed  line  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  have  been  tiled  in  Nevada.    The  surveys  call  for  a 
0    from    Fernley,    Nev.,   thence   over    the   old   Central    Pacific 
Iway  bridge,  via  Wadsworth  along  the  west  side  of  Pyramid 
ke  and  over  Astor  pass  into   ;he   Honey  lake  country  to  the 
■  vada-California  state  line.     It  is  understood  that  the  line  will 
.cntually  be  continued  north  into  Oregon,  and  that  the  work 
will  be  started  soon. 

United  KajLways  Electric  (Portland.  (Jre. ).^.-\  contract 
is  said  to  have  been  given  to  Porter  Brothers  for  building  a 
section  of  the  line  from  near  Banks,  Ore.,  to  the  head  of  Cedar 
canyon.  The  company  now  operates  a  17-mile  line  from  Port- 
land, west  via  Burlington,  and  will  push  construction  work  on 
an  extension  west  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  Tillamook,  in  all  about 
80  miles.     (July  22.  p.  174.) 

\\  ESTERN    Pacific. — This  company  opened  its  line  on   August 
for   through    passenger    service    from    San    FVancisco,    Cal., 
i^t  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  J>21   miles.     The  line  is  also  open 
r  through    freight  service. 


JUrtilmatj  IFiimncial  Ncnijj 


Atchison,  Toi-kka  &  Santa  I'e.— The  Texas  Railroad  Commi*- 
.sion  has  ordered  canceleil  the  lease  whereby  the  .Santa  Fe 
operates  the  Kio  Cirandc  &  El  Paso.  The  contract  expire* 
ill  December,  but  the  commission  took  this  action  to  prevent 
its  renewal  The  Kio  firande  &  !*'l  Paso  is  controlled  by  the 
Santa  I'e 

Coi.okaio  &  .Sol' r II KKN.  -Clark,  Dodge  &  Co.  and  While,  Weld 
iSi  Co.,  boili  of  .New  York,  have  bought  from  the  company  and 
are  offering  to  the  public  $3,000,000  refunding  and  extension 
mortgage  I ' -J  per  cent,  bonds  of  May  1,  1905-1935.  This  is 
part  of  an  authorized  issue  of  $100,000,000,  of  which  $28,- 
2:10,490  have  been  issued.  Of  the  bonds  issued,  $348,590  are 
held  in  the  treasury.  The  bonds  subject  to  the  lien  of  the 
first  mortg.igc  are  a  direct  lien  on  1,041  miles  of  road,  and 
ihrough  the  deposit  of  securities  have  the  equivalent  of  a 
first  lien  on  41.5  miles  of  the  Colorado  Railroad,  20.6  miles 
of  the  Denver  &  Interurban,  .304  miles  of  the  Trinity  & 
Brazos  Valley  and  256.5  miles  of  the  Wichita  Valley;  and  in 
addition  are  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  securities  of  a  par 
value  of  $23,064,053. 

Dklaware  &  Eastern. — The  reorganization  committee  has  issued 
a  circular  in  which  they  say  that  they  have  had  an  examina- 
tion of  the  property  made  by  J.  T.  O'Dell,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  that  his  report  ir» 
substance  says  that  he  found  the  country  traversed  by  the 
road  fertile  and  capab'e  of  supporting  a  railway,  but  that  the 
original  construction  of  the  Delaware  &  Eastern  was  so  poor 
that  the  expense  of  operation  was  increased  to  an  extent 
which  prevented  the  road's  being  run  at  a  profit.  He  says : 
"Any  money  judiciously  expended  will  pay  two  and  probably 
three  times  the  interest  on  the  amount  of  new  money  re- 
quired. The  road  can  and  must  be  put  in  condition  to  be 
operated,  say,  for  $1,700  or  $1,800  per  mile  per  year,  with 
$2,100  per  mile  as  gross  earnings,  instead  of  as  at  present 
earning  $2,100  per  mile  gross  and  spending  $2,500  per  mile 
for  bare  operating  expenses  by  reason  of  the  incomplete  con- 
dition of  the  roadbed." 

M1S.SOUR1,  Kansas  &  Texas  Terminal  of  St.  Louis.— This  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Missouri  a  certificate  of  increase  in  the 
authorized  stock  from  $100,000  to  $10,000,000.  Only  $100,- 
000  is  now  outstanding. 

Rio  Grande  &  El  Paso.— See  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle.— The  following  have  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle: 
George  T.  Reid,  western  counsel  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  Howard  Elliott,  president  of  the  Xorthem 
Pacific;  Louis  W.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern;  V. 
V.  Brown,  attorney  for  the  Great  Northern  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  John  F.  Stevens,  recently  elected  president  of  the  S  P 
&  S. 

Te.xas-.Mexican.— The  secretary  of  state  of  Texas  has  received 
an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  Texas- Mexican,  which 
reduced  the  company's  authorized  capital  stock  from  $12  000- 
000  to  $2,500,000. 


Railway  for  Caspian  Fish  Market. 
Astrachan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  the  only  considerable 
town  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  had  been  shut  out  from  the  world 
five  months  of  tlie  year  when  the  ice  closes  the  Volga;  but  it 
has  been  let  into  it  by  the  construction  of  a  railway  east  of 
the  Volga,  a  distance  of  .343  miles,  in  the  face  of  considerable 
obstacles.  Except  for  a  short  distance  at  the  northern  end,  the 
line  IS  through  the  arid  or  semi-arid  country  which  was  once 
the  bed  of  the  sea  which  connected  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral 
seas,  and  which  has  left  some  enormous  deposits  of  salt,  and  no 
fresh  water  whatever.  Then  at  the  southern  end  it  crosses  the 
Volga  delta,  with  three  large  and  a  great  many  small  water 
courses,  while  the  land  itself  at  the  time  of  the  spring  floods 
IS  covered  with  water  6  ft.  deep.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
petroleum  produced  in  Russia  finds  its  way  to  market  up  the 
Volga  and  Astrachan  is  the  great  fish  market  of  the  Caspian, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  trade  with  Persia. 


Supply  (Frade  Section* 


Dalton  kisley,  formerly  with  the  A'ational  Retining  Co.,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Indian  Retining  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Da\  id  W.  Pye  has  been  elected  president  of  the  United  States 
Light  and  Heating  Co.,  succeeding  William  H.  SiKerthorn. 
whose  death  we  reported  last  week. 

The  American  Concrete  &  Steel  Railroad  Tie  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  will  build  a  plant  in  St.  Louis  for  the  manufacture 
of  concrete  railway  ties.  The  plant  is  designed  to  turn  out 
2,000  ties  daily. 

Kolesch  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  just  published  a  new  and 
revised  form  of  traverse  sheet.  They  are  ruled,  with  printed 
headings,  to  conform  with  the  system  generally  in  use  for 
figuring  traverses,  and  are  arranged  for  the  co-ordinate  system. 

The  Rapid  Motor  Vehicle  Co..  Pontiac.  Mich.,  is  installing 
a  complete  clam  shell  bucket  coal  handling  crane  system,  manu- 
factured by  the  Northern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit.  Mich. 
This  company  has  also  installed  a  lO-ton  .Xorthern  crane  in  its 
power  station. 

John  J.  Mallay  has  been  appointed  general  purchasing  and 
supply  agent  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co.  and  the 
Pintsch  Compressing  Co.,  New  York,  effective  August  23.  Mr. 
Mallay  has  been  associated  with  the  Safety  company  for  several 
years  in  the  departments  over  which  he  has  now  been  placed 
in  charge. 

The  Williams  .\11  Service  Car  Door  Company.  Clinton,  111.. 
was  recently  incorporated,  as  mentioned  in  the  Railzcuy  Age 
Gazette  of  .August  12.  The  officers  are :  W.  S.  Williams,  presi- 
dent; C.  W.  Pifer,  vice-president;  C.  K.  Westcott.  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  directors  are  W.  S.  Williams.  C.  W.  Pifer,  C. 
R.  Westcott.  William  H.  H.  Hastings  and  Henry  C.  Koehler. 

Wells  Brothers  Company,  Greenfield,  Mass..  send  the  foremen 
of  its  various  factory  departments,  with  their  families,  on  out- 
ings during  the  summer  months.  These  outings  take  the  form 
of  all-day  automobile  trips  through  the  surrounding  country. 
One  or  two  of  the  foremen,  with  their  families,  are  sent  at 
a  time,  the  company  providing  a  large  touring  car  and  paying 
all  expenses.     Each  trip  covers  about   125  miles. 

William  J.  Bali  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Crawford  Locomotive  &  Car  Co.,  Streator.  111.  Mr.  Ball 
was  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Pullman  Company 
for  12  years.  He  was  mechanical  engineer  and  sales  repre- 
sentative of  the  Betlendorf  .\xle  Company  for  four  and  a  half 
years  and  spent  four  years  in  the  railway  supply  business  in 
Seattle.  Wash..  Portland.  Ore.,  and  Chicago.  He  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  details  of  car  construction,  estimating  and 
designing. 

Gross  siles  of  Wi>tcrn  Electric  Company,  New  Vovk,  for  the 
eight  months  to  August  1.  ran  at  the  rale  of  $fil,tHt(l,OiM)  per 
annum,  which  is  an  increase  of  48  per  cent,  over  the  same  period 
of  the  1000  fiscal  year.  July  sales  increased  somewhat,  showing 
a  ■')'»  per  cent,  increase  over  July  a  year  ago.  This  company  now 
has  23,000  employees  on  its  pay-rolls,  an  increase  of  ."l.OOO  in  the 
last  four  months,  and  compares  with  17,0oo  last  fall.  The  ad- 
dition to  working  forces  in  the  last  few  months  has  been  neces- 
sitated largely  by  the  increasing  u-.e  of  telei>linne  api>.ir:iln>  in 
train  despatching. 

The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  according  to  a 
press  despatch  from  Pittsburgh,  has  done  more  business  during 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  than  in  any  similar  period  l)e- 
forc,  and  the  year  li'lo  promises  to  far  exceed  any  previous 
yearly  reord.  It  is  exiiected  that  the  net  earnings  for  the  year 
will  be  'fO  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock,  an<l  will  leave  a  surplus 
of  over  six   million  dollars  after  the  payment  of  the  usual  div- 

idrndi.  The  business  of  the  month  of  July  amounted  to  $i;.".0. •. 

producing  net  earnings  at  the  rate  of  lio  per  cent,  lu-r  annum  on 
the  sto^k  of  the  company. 

The  Locomotive  Superheater  Company,  30  Church  street,  New 
York,  announces  that  it  has  ac(|uired  the  I'nitcd  States  and 
Canadian   rights  of  what   it   regards  as  the  basic  patents  of  fire 


tube  superheaters.  The  patents  acquired  include  the  inventions 
of  Wilhelm  Schmidt.  H.  H.  Vaughan,  A.  W.  Horsey,  Francis  J, 
Cole  and  others.  There  are  more  than  6,000  of  these  super- 
heaters in  successful  operation  or  in  course  of  construction  in 
Europe  and  over  800  in  America.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are  :  President.  Wilhelm  Schmidt :  vice-president,  Simon  Hoff- 
man;  secretary.  Otto  V^m  Schrenk;  treasurer,  Samuel  G.  .Allen. 
The  directors  include  the  officers  and  Fritz  Von  Briesen,  Oscar 
Gubelman,  J.  S.  Coffin  and  Le  Grand  Parish. 

The  Damascus  Brake  Beam  Company  denies  reports  that 
it  will  move  its  entire  business  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  Sharon, 
I'a.  These  reports  grew  out  of  a  fire  in  the  company's  Sharon 
plant,  the  destructiveness  of  which  has  been  greatly  e.xagger- 
ated.  Before  this  tire,  which  took  place  about  three  weeks  ago. 
the  company  was  considering  whether  it  should  enlarge  its 
plant  at  Sharon  or  build  in  Cleveland  in  order  properly  to 
take  care  of  its  increased  beam  business  as  well  as  to  install 
special  machinery  for  the  making  of  forged  steel  heads  and 
fulcrums.  An  opportunity  to  purchase  a  plant  at  Cleveland 
ready  for  occupancy — that  of  the  Cowing  Engineering  Com- 
pany, at  the  corner  of  Crosby  avenue  and  the  Xickel  Plate 
railway — presented  itself  at  just  about  the  time  the  fire  re- 
ferred to  took  place,  and  the  acquisition  of  this  plant  caused 
the  report  to  be  circulated  that  the  company  would  immediately 
move  to  Cleveland.  Its  operations  at  Sharon  were  interrupted 
only  temporarily  and  its  output  there  in  August  will  exceed 
that  of  any  month  in  the  company's  history,  except  in  1907. 
The  Cleveland  plant  will  not  begin  operations  before  October, 
and  just  how  much  of  the  company's  work  will  be  done  at  that 
point  will  depend  on  the  manufacturing  advantages  found  there. 
The  company's  general  offices  and  headquarters  being  at  Cleve- 
land may  have  a  tendency  to  cause  it  to  consolidate  its  organ- 
izations at  that  point.  The  property  it  has  bought  there  will 
make  such  a  plan  easy  to  carry  out,  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
say  that  this  will  be  done. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Chain  Power  Transiiiission. — With  a  title  "Maximum  Silent 
Chain,"  book  Xo.  lo2.  of  the  Link- Belt  Company,  Xicetown. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  describes  the  latest  improvement  in  the  form 
of  power-transmitting  chain  manufactured  by  this  compmy. 


RAILWAY    STRUCTURES. 


Belleville.  Ont. — Work  is  said  to  have  been  started  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  on  a  -t2-stall  roundhouse  at  Belleville.  ( Dec.  17, 
p.  1217.) 

Brownsville.  Tex.xs. — The  international  bridge  across  the 
Rio  Grande  river  between  Brownsville.  Tex.,  and  Matamoras, 
Mexico,  was  formally  opened  on  .'\ugust  20.  The  bridge  lias 
been  built  jointly  by  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  and  the 
St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  .Mexico.  It  makes  possible  the  open- 
ing of  new  traffic  routes  from  Chicago  by  way  of  St.  Louis. 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  Brownsville  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  all 
principal  Mexican  cities. 

C.\MiMiELLTo.N.  X.  B.  -The  Canadian  Government  will  call  for 
tenders  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  round- 
house and  shops,  recently  destroyed  by  lire.  The  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  Ify.MJ.OdO.     (July   15.  p.   lit.) 

Chai.hon,  Neb.— The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  rebuilding 
the  roundhouse  and  shops  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 

CiiiCAU).  -The  Chicago  &  Xorth  Western  is  having  plans  made 
for  new  machine  shops  at  h'ortieth  avenue  and  Kiii/ie  street 
There  will  be  two  buildings,  one  'JOI'  ft.  x  3(i0  ft.,  and  the 
other  150  ft.  X  200  ft.     The  cost  will  be  |100,000. 

H.EVKLANn.  Ohio. -The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  has  given  a 
contract  to  Nicoll  &  Carr,  Columbus.  Ohio,  to  build  a  sub-st.i 
tion.  to  cost  $1)1,300. 

Coi.i.Ki.K,    I'.N      The    l'ittsluirv:li  X-   Lake   Erie  has  Kiveii  n  con 
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iijul   lo   AmliTMin  *   Clink,    lIcaMi,    l';i.,   In   luiiM  :i   twii-.Ht(ir> 
•  lalioii  mill  oOicc  buililiiiK- 

Dkikiiit.  Mnii.  Thf  (iraml  Trunk  will  hmlil  a  l)riik.  terra 
■  •tta  lioki-t  i.tliiv.  I.,  i-csi  $|0,ii(ii>. 

Tin-  MicliiKan  l  ciilial  has  IhuikIiI  a  site  on  Nnrlli  Wondwanl 
.\rniie  for  a  second  union  ticpot  in  ndililion  to  the  main  uiuon 
.U|iot  It  will  have  a  fmntagc  of  110  ft.,  and  tin-  cost  of  tin- 
lan«l  is  ?llO.OOn. 

KiKiiAHT.  Imv  'I  ho  ChicflK".  South  I'.rmi  iS:  XoiilicTii  will 
huild  a   loinliinril    fn-iKht   and   |)assi'nKi'i"  station. 

'Ilu-  l.aki-  Shore  &  MicliiKan  Southern  has  plans  for  new  sliop 
additions,  includinK  a  four-story  machine  shop,  'MM  x  "lOO  fi,. 
crcctiuK  shop,  repair  shop,  boder  shop  and  power  plant. 

Ki.oK.v,  li.i.,  — Ti)c  Haltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  will  huild 
1  2l>-stall  roundhouse. 

I'ORi  WiLi.i.vM,  Osr.- -.\  contract  is  said  to  li;ive  lieen  ^iven 
h\  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  ().  A.  C.  Stewart  &  Co.,  \\  innipcK. 
Man.,  for  the  piers,  ahutments  and  pedestals  of  the  bridge  over 
ilic  Kaministiqua  river.     (Feb.  18.  p.  .18.' t. ) 

I'ORT  Stockton.  Tex. — The  Kansas  City.  Mexico  &  Orient 
will  build  a  $l.j,000  station. 

l-'i"LTo\.  Mo. — The  Chicago  S:  .\lton  has  announced  that  it  will 
'  uild  a  $10,000  depot  next  year. 

Houston.  Tex. — .According  to  local  reports,  the  Southern 
P. Kill.-  will  let  the  contract  soon  for  putting  up  the  new  office 
InrMing  at  I'ranklin  and  Travis  streets  in  Houston.  (July  l"). 
p.    IH.) 

lRo.\roN.  Kv — See  Cincinnati.  I'amiltnn  &  Dayton  under  Pail- 
way  C  onstruction. 

Jopi.i.v.  Mo. — The  Joplin  Union  Uepot  Company  has  given  a 
contract  to  the  Manhattan  Construction  Company.  Ft.  Smith. 
Ark.,  to  build  a  stone  concrete  station. 

LiBER.\L.  K.vx.-— The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  given 
a  contract  to  the  George  R.  Swift  Company,  Chicago,  to  build 
a  railway  station,  30  x  128  ft.,  and  a  two-story  hotel.  71  x  80  ft.. 
to  cost  $60,000. 

M.vRSH.vLi..  Tex.vs, — The  Marshall  &  East  Texas  has  given  a 
contract  to  \\".  H.  Pugh  to  build  a  new  blacksmith  and  machine 
shop. 

N'oRTH  Pl.vtte.  Xeb. — The  Union  Pacific,  it  is  understood,  will 
put  up  a  passenger  station  at  North  Platte,  to  cost  $80,000. 

N'oRTHUMBERL.wn,  P.\. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  given 
a  contract  to  W.  H.  Steinbach  &  Son.  Lewistown.  Pa.,  for  put- 
ting up  "28  buildings,  to  cost  $200,000,  in  the  new  Xorthuml>er- 
land  classification  yards.  The  buildings  will  be  of  brick  and 
frame  construction  and  will  include  shops,  offices,  coal  wharves, 
chutes  and  other  structures.     The  work  is  to  be  started  at  once. 

P.vl.vti.ve.  li  l. — See  Northern  Illinois  &  .Southern  Wisconsin 
Inland   Lakes  under   Railway   Construction. 

Port  Arthur.  Tex. — The  Kansas  City  Southern  will  build  a 
station  to  cost  $1.5,000. 

Quebec.  Que. — The  time  for  receiving  bids  for  the  steel 
superstructure  for  the  Quebec  bridge,  which  were  asked  for  by 
L.  K.  Jones,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Railways  and 
Canals,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  up  to  September  1,  has  been  extended  for 
one  month.     (July  22,  p.  176.) 

St  Boniface.  Max. — See  Canadian  Northern  under  Railway 
Construction. 

Salt  Lake  Cnv.  Utah. — The  Oregon  Short  Line  is  planning 
to  build  a  new  general  office  building. 

St.  Paul.  Minx. — A  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Board 
'if  County  Commissioners,  which  requires  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral to  put  up  a  new  bridge  at  .Arcade  street,  just  north  of  the 
St.  Paul  city  limits. 

Snyper.  C^kla. — The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  will  build  a 
brick  or  reinforced   concrete  station,   to  cost  $10,000. 

Tow.uo.  X.  J. — .\n  officer  of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  & 
Western  writes  that  the  company  will  put  up  a  small  fireproof 
passenger  station  at  Towaco. 


iCaie  y^civa. 


The   ilftns   i»i   tins   column   were   rccened   after   lite   classified 
deparlmeiils  were  closed. 


\\ .  K.  Sibley  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  agent  for  the 
foreign  freight  department  of  the  Frie  Kailroarl,  with  office  at 
(  hicago,  succeeding  J.   H.  C.  C  lark,  resigned. 

The  Oregon  Hi  Washington  has  submitted  plans  to  the  city 
authorities  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  for  building  a  bri<lge  acrf)SS  Seattle 
Poul  Plans  are  also  ma<le  for  buibling  a  bridge  on  Jackson 
street. 

n.  L.  Hugg,  general  agent  of  the  (.)ld  Dominion  Steamship  Co., 
.It  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  app')inted  traffic  manager  of  the  Nor- 
folk .Southern.  W.  W.  Croxton,  assistant  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Xorfr)lk  Southern,  at  .Norfolk,  has  been  appointed  general 
passenger  agent. 

Charles  W.  liullen,  vice-chairman  of  the  freight  department 
of  the  Trunk  Line  -Association,  at  .New  \'ork,  has  resigned. 
.Mr.  P.ullen  for  more  than  2.'>  years  has  been  identified  with  this 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  association  and  was  an  authority  on 
all  questions  connected  with  freight  rates. 

Seven  hundred  men  at  the  Law  shaft  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.,  at  Averca.  Pa.,  went  on  strike  on  Thursday.  They 
claim  that  they  have  been  docked  excessively,  and  say  that 
there  is  a  difl'crence  of  o.OOO  tons  between  the  amount  of  coal 
they  claim  they  mined  during  the  last  two  weeks  and  the  amount 
for  which  the  company  declares  it  will  pay. 

E.  A.  Wigren  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  disbursements 
of  the  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo;  Thomas  Edson,  freight 
accountant  and  freight  claim  agent,  has  been  appointed  auditor 
of  freight  accounts  and  freight  claim  agent,  and  H.  J.  Broderick, 
ticket  accountant,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  passenger  ac- 
counts, all  with  offices  at  Detroit,  Mich.  All  these  officers  hold 
similar  positions  on  the  Michigan  Central. 

Construction  has  been  started  on  the  Youngstovvn  &  North- 
ern Railroad,  the  new  belt  line  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, which  will  connect  the  Voungstown  plants  with  Niles. 
Pa..  McDonald  and  Xew  Castle,  where  a  junction  will  be  formed 
with  the  Bessemer  road.  This  belt  line  will  be  completed  be- 
fore work  is  started  on  the  new  finishing  mills  to  be  built  at 
McDonald,  the  new  tfiwn  the  company  will  build. 

Western  Pacific's  new  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha.  the  Oriental  steamship  company,  will  become 
operative  Jan.  iii.  1011.  After  completing  arrangements  where- 
by the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  will  sever  its  connections  with  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  and  other  Harriman  lines  and  will 
become  affiliated  with  the  Western  Pacilic,  the  general  manager 
of  the  Oriental  Line  has  announced  that  January,  1911,  will  be 
the  date  when  the  new  arrangements  will  become  effective  and 
also  that  on  and  after  Jan.  26,  1911.  his  company  would  operate 
\'\\t  steamships  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient  instead 
of  three,  the  number  now  in  service.  The  new  ships  wili  be 
the  .America  Maru,  which  is  being  repaired  for  the  new  service, 
and  a  turbine  steamer  under  construction  in  the  yards  at 
Nagasaki.  The  new  turbine  will  be  a  sister  ship  to  the  Chiyo 
Maru  and  the  Tenyo  Maru.  The  traffic  arrangements  with  the 
Western  Pacific  will  be  similar  to  the  arrangement  which  ex- 
isted with  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  steamship  company  will 
have  full  and  free  interchange  of  traffic,  both  inward  and  out- 
ward bound.  Through  rates  will  be  made  from  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  to  the  Orient  via  San  I-Yancisco.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  considerable  attention  will  be  devoted  to  securing 
c<nton  traffic  from  the  Southwest  via  San  l-'rancisco  under  he 
r.ew  traffic  arrangement.  The  most  of  the  cotton  traffic  to  the 
Orient  has  heretofore  gone  via  Puget  Sound,  the  Hill  roads 
handling  the  largest  proportion.  This  trade  can  be  made  an 
important  item.  With  the  extensive  system  of  Gould  roads 
reaching  every  portion  of  the  Southwest,  the  Western  Pacific, 
with  its  new  Oriental  connection,  should  secure  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  traffic  for  supplying  raw  cotton  to  the  mills  of 
Japan.  Western  Pacific  officials  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  cotton  traffic  possibilities  and  expect  to  develop  import- 
ant business  from  this  source. 
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LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


were  in  July,  and  that  net  earning*  in  August  may  run  close  to 
$14,000,000.  In  April  thev  amounted  to  approximately  $13,415,- 
000;  in  May.  $13,229,000.  and  in  June.  $13.-r26.000. 


The  Union  Railroad  advise  that  it  has  not  yet  placed  an 
order  for  10  consolidation  locomotives. 

The  Cuba  Eastern  has  ordered,  through  J.  G.  White  &  Co., 
New  York,  three  five-ton  locomotives  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive  Company. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  ordered  12  compressed  air  loco- 
motives from  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works.  These  locomotives  will 
be  used  about  the  Scranton,  Pa.,  operations  of  the  railway  com- 
pany. 

The  Imperial  Railmays  of  Japan,  Korean  Lines,  have  ordered 
nine  10-wheel  passenger  locomotives  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company.  These  engines  will  have  20-in.  x  26-in.  cylm- 
ders,  66-in.  dri\mg   wheels,  and  a  total  weight  of  150,000  lbs. 


CAR    BUILDING. 


The  haiaiia  Central,  reported  in  the  Railii;ay  Age  Gacette  of 
August  12  as  being  in  the  market  for  freight  cars,  has  altered 
its  inquiry  to  include  150  thirty-ton  Hat,  100  thirty-ton  box,  15 
caboose  and  125  stock  cars. 

The  Cuba  Eastern,  reported  m  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
May  20  as  being  in  the  market  for  miscellaneous  freight  equip- 
ment, has  ordered,  through  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  New  York,  70 
thirty-ton  cone  and  26  forty-ton  box  cars  from  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Car  Mfg.  Company,  and  30  forty-ton  Hat  cars  from  the  Fitz- 
Hugh,  Luther  Company. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


J  he  IVabash  has  ordered  l.oOU  kegs  of  spikes. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  2,000  tons  of  spikes. 

The  Bengal  North  Western  is  in  the  market  for  1,100  tons 
of  rails. 

The  Bengal  Xagpur  Raihvay  is  in  the  market  for  2,500  tons 
of  rails. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  are  in  the  market  for  1,600  tons 
of  structural  steel. 

The  Lake  :ihore  &  Michigan  Southern  is  in  the  market  for 
900  tons  of  structural  steel. 

The  Sind  Light  Railway  has  ordered  2,200  tons  of  rails  iro-.i; 
the   Workington   Steel  Company. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  ordered  300  tons  of  structural 
steel  from  the  Phoe'nix  Bridge  Works. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  1,500  tons  of  structural  steel 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Raihvay  has  ordered  (i.diiii  tons  of 
rails  from  the  Barrow   llenialitc  Company. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  have  ordered  10,000  tons 
of  rails  from  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ee  has  ordered  l.GoO  tons  ol 
bridge  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  ordered  325  tons  ol 
structural  steel   from   the   Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 

The  New  York  Central  has  ordered  10,000  tons  of  structural 
steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company  for  terminal  improve- 
ments in  New  '» ork. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. —  The  railways  arc  showing  signs 
of  activity,  which  is,  however,  conlincd  mostly  to  structural  steel 
although  rail  inquiries  arc  pending.  The  Lackawanna  Sicel 
Company  obtained  tho  order  for  10,000  ions  f)f  r.iils  for  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico,  which  it  was  generally  thought, 
would  be  placed  in  foreign  markets.  It  is  understood  that  the 
shipments  of  finished  steel  by  the  Ui\iled  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion during  .August  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  what   they 


SIGNALING. 

The  Indiana  State  Railroad  Commission  has  approved  the 
plans  and  specitications  for  the  interlocking  now  being  installed 
near  Hammond  for  the  use  of  nine  railways.  The  machine, 
which  will  soon  be  ready  for  use,  is  all-electric  and  has  224 
levers.  Trains  of  the  following  roads  will  use  this  plant :  The 
Chicago  &  State  Line,  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana,  the 
Xew  York.  Chicago  &  St.  Lcuis,  the  Chicago  &  Erie,  the  Louis- 
ville. Xew  .\'bany  &  Chicago,  the  Chicago  &  Calumet  Terminal, 
the  Michigan  Central,  the  Hammond  &  Blue  Island  and  the 
State  Line  &  Indiana  Citv. 


Specifications. 

A  specification  is  defined  as  a  definite,  particu'arized  and  com- 
plete statement,  the  written  document  in  which  engineers  and 
architects  describe  those  portions  of  proposed  work  which  they 
cannot  clearly  show  by  diagrams.  In  addition,  they  are  e.xpected 
to  specify  the  material  and  quantities  required,  and,  with  this,  the 
manner  of  carrying  out  the  wor^. 

Specifications  should  be  both  definite  and  exact;  then  the 
engineer  not  only  fully  understands  what  he  requires,  but  where, 
also,  he  expects  to  enforce  their  carrying  out.  Engineers  may 
think  that  they  are  able  to  shield  themselves  behind  a  host  of 
unreasonable  clauses  should  a  mistake  be  made.  The  client  must 
pay  for  these  unreasonable  requirements,  and  the  engineer  who 
inserts  them  places  himself  in  an  unfavorable  light  before  the 
contractors,  the  men  who  do  the  work  and  are  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  the  necessity  of  each  and  every  clause. 

The  insertion  of  such  a  clause  as  "All  works  are  to  be  done  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  engineer.  He  is  to  be  the  sole 
judge,  and  the  work  or  material,  both  of  quality  and  quantity, 
and  his  decision  only  on  all  questions  of  dispute  with  regard  to 
work  or  material,  or  as  to  the  meaning  or  interpretation  of  plans 
and  specifications,  is  to  be  considered  final  and  binding  on  all 
parties,"  are  among  the  most  difficult  to  understand.  Why  the 
engineer  who  prepares  specifications  and  who  is  a  client's  repre- 
sentative shall  be  the  sole  judge  or  referee  or  arbitrator  in 
matters  of  di-pute  between  himself  and  the  contractor  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand. 

The  engineer  requires  certain  work  to  be  done.  The  con- 
tractor, for  a  price,  is  willing  to  do  the  work.  They  both  are 
agreed  with  the  drawings  and  specifications  covering  the  work 
required.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  contractor  to  be  con- 
tent with  any  matters  of  dispute  between  himself  and  the  en- 
gineer when  the  engineer  is  the  only  referee.  Such  a  clause 
would  probably  not  hold  in  a  court  of  law,  although  engineers 
persist  in  inserting  such  clauses  in  the  specifications.  Such  .i 
clause  as  this  places  the  men  who  make  the  drawings,  prepare 
the  specitications,  the  contract  and  issue  the  progress  estimates, 
the  arbitrators  in  the  matters  of  dispute. 

Such  a  clause  undoubtedly  keeps  a  number  of  contractors  from 
bidding  on  work  where  they  arc  not  personally  acquainted  with 
the  engineer.  This  reduces  the  number  of  b:ds  considerably,  and 
p'aces  the  work  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  the 
engineer,  which  is  frequently  not  good  business,  either  for  the 
client  or  the  engineer. 

The  wording  of  specifications  and  the  preparation  of  drawings 
and  designs  for  the  purpose  of  securing  what  is  required  and 
the  statement  of  what  the  contractor  is  expected  to  perform 
should  be  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  all  contractor^ 
upon  the  same  footing.  Nor  should  they  be  so  stringent  as  to 
eliminate  competition. 


The  Shantung  Railway  had  an  immense  increase  in  freight 
traffic  ill  I901I,  perhaps  because  of  carrying  materials  for  the  new 
hue  from  lien  Tsin  to  Nankin.  The  freight  earnings  increascil 
from  $!>.l|.3.-.8  in  1!»08  to  $l,34(i.645  in  1909,  or  4.')  per  cent.,  there 
be  iig  a  small  decrease  in  p.issenger  and  other  caniinRS  The 
dividend  was  increased  from  \%  to  ti  per  cent.  The  iiicrcise 
ill  net  earnings  was  36%  per  cent.  The  company  is  beginning 
to  establish  a  forest,  and  is  to  plant  a  million  trees  yearly  for 
ten  vcars. 
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The  ilecreane  in  nitlraRc  of  road  operated  is  due  to  a  change  of  alinement 
at  variuus  (luints.  The  tracks  were  increased  by  1.49  miles  of  second  track 
constriK'led  at  KIk   Run  Junction,  I'a.,  and  17.34  miles  of  new  sidings. 

INCOME. 

Increase, 
1910.  1909.  or  decrease. 

$8.980,1 10.96     $7,171,898.85  $1,704,220.11 

5,903,904.93        4,065,170.93     1,238,734.00 


Kail  OpcaAtioNs: 

Operating   revenues    .... 
0|teruting  expenses 

Net  operating  revenue 
Ol'T.iiPS  Opkrations: 

Revenues    

Kxpenscs    


.  .  .$3,032,212.03     $2,500,725.92     $526,486.11 


Net   deficit 


$17,004.21 
19.418.64 


$2,254.48 


$14,514,8-3 
15,149.19 


$2,549.39 
4,269.45 


Total  net    revenue    $8,029,857.60 

Taxes  AccauiD   188,095.17 


$684.87        '$1,720.06 


$523,766.05 
55.095.17 


$2,506,091.55 
133,000.00 


Operating  income 
Othh   Incomi    


$2,841,762.43     $2,373,091.55     $468,070.88 

552,380.19  436,812.97        ll.i,567.22 


Gross   corporate    income $3,394,142.62     $2,809,904.52     $584,238.10 

DiDUCTioNS  ro«  Int.  akd  Rentals.    1.866.709.16       1,767,482.25         99,286.91 


Net   corporate   income $1,527,373.46  $1,042,422.27  $484,951.19 

ArraoraiATioNs: 

Pension   Fund    $12,696.54  $12,483.66  $212.88 

Special    appropriation     315,000.00           315,000.00 

Total   .VrrRoraiATiONS $327,606.54  $12,483.66  $315,212.88 


Surplus  araiUbIc   for   dividends.  .$1,199,676.92     $1,029,938.61     $169,738.31 

*  Decrease. 

The  increase  in  Ta.xes  was  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  new  Federal 
u-'rporation  Tax  law,  also  by  higher  taxes  imposed  on  Capital  Stock. 

"Other  Income"  shows  a  net  increase  of  $115,567.22.  The  reduction  in 
the  dividend  on  the  stock  of  the  Ontario  Car  Ferry  Company,  Limited,  and 
a  decrease  in  "Miscellaneous"  were  offset  by  gains  in  "Hire  of  Equipment," 
"Joint  Facilities"  and  "Interest." 

The  increase  in  "Deductions  for  Interest  and  Rentals"  is  accounted  for 
by  increased  payments  lor  rentals,  joint  facilities  and  interest  on  additional 
obligations  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

.\  special  appropriation  of  $315,000  was  made  from  the  "Net  Corporate 
"-  :rplus."       Of  this  amount,    S12.t,000  was  paid   into  the    Sinking   Funds  un- 

r  Equipment  .Agreements  Scries  A,  B  and  C,  for  the  purchase  of  new 
ling    slock,   and    $190,000    represents   one-half    of   the    principal    of   bonds 

:ies  n.  E  and  F.  paid  during  the  year,  the  other  half  being  refunded  by 
per  cent,  bonds,  issued  under  the  terms  of  the  Consolidated  .Mortgage, 
I   held  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Company. 

DIVIDENDS, 
■ividends  in  cash  were  paid  on:  1910.  1909. 

l-referred  stock    $6,000,000  0%  $360,000  6%      $360,000 

Common  stock    10,500,000  4%  420.000  4%        420.000 


Total     $16,500,000  $780,000  $780,000 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  your  Board  of  Directors  has  dec'ared  a 
niannual  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  and  two  per 
It.  on  the  common  stock,  both  payable  August  15,  1910. 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 
There  has  been  no  change  during  the  year  in  this  account.     The  total  out- 
inding   Capital   Stock   of   the  Company   amounts   to   $16,500,000,   and   con- 
-ts  of  $6,000,000  preferred  stock,  and  of  $10,500,000  common  stock. 
FUNDED  DEBT. 
.;  the  year  the  $5,000  Income  6  per  cent.  Bonds,  heretofore  outstand- 
1    purchased  and,  together  with  the  $1,000  of  that  issue  held  by  the 
.    turned    over    to    the    Trustee,    against    which    $3,000    Consolidated 
i;    Bonds  of  18S2  were  issued  and  sold.      These  transactions  allowed 
Trustee   to  cancel   $1,870,000  Income  6  per  cent.   Bonds,  being  the  en- 
1-  issue  of  that  security  created  in   1881. 

The    remaining    $360,000    Construction    and    Improvement    i%    per    cent. 
n.itcs  maturing   .\ugust    1,    1909,    were   paid   and  canceled. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  4!i   per  cent.  Consolidated  Mort- 
Kage  of  1907,   $1,277,000  of  bonds   were  issued   and  sold,   and   the   proceeds 
applied,  as  far  as  necessary,  to  pay  for  additions  and  betterments;    and  the 
unexpended   balance   was   carried  over   to  meet   similar   expenditures   in  the 
new  year.      The   Trustee   also  delivered    to  the  Company   $709,000   Consoli- 
dated   Mortgage    t}/]    per   cent.    Bonds,    representing   50    per   cent,    of    Equip- 
—  cnt    Bonds.    Series   D.    E  and    F,   retired    up   to   June    30th.   1910.       These 
:uis  are  held  as  a  reserve  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Company. 
Inder  the  terms  of  the  Sinking   Funds  for  the  redemption  of    Equipment 
nds.   $380,000   bonds    were    retired    as    follows:     $115  000    of    Series    "D"- 
-.000  of  Series  "E":    and  $167,000  of  Series  "F." 


Equipment    Bond,    wrre    issued    ..s    (ollowv      11,.:    balance    of    Series   ■%';_ 
aulhori«ed   in   1904,  amounting   to  $5110,000,  and  the  balance  of   Series      I  . 
authorized   111    1007,  amounting   to   $183,000.  ,,nnnnnn   !/„..,    I',r 

To  provi.le  for  a.ldilional  rolling  stock,  an  issue  of  $3,000,000  Four  1  er 
Cent  Twenty  year  (iold  Bonds  was  authorized,  to  be  secured  by  new  equip- 
ment costing  J.l,:iiio,(l(lO.  I  hesc  bon.ls  are  being  issue.l  under  an  agree- 
ment known  .i^  "Kquipmont  Agreement,  Scries  G,"  dated  October  1,  1909. 
This  agrecnirnt  provides  for  a  sinking  fund  equal  to  «  per  cent,  per 
annum  of  the  bonds  issue.l,  to  be  paid  to  the  trustee  on  the  first  day  ol 
February  in  each  year,  beginning  with  February  1,  1911,  for  the  purchase  OJ 
bonds  of  this  series,  if  the  same  can  be  obtained  in  the  open  market  at  par 
and  accrued  interest,  or  less;  otherwise  the  trustee  shall  draw  by  lot  suffi- 
cient bonds  approximately  to  absorb  ,-it  the  price  of  par  and  accrued  interest, 
the  amount  of^  cash  helcl  by  the  trustee  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund; 
all  the  bonds  so  acijuircd  to  be  canceled. 

During  the  year  equipment  bonds  of  this  series  were  issued  to  the  amount 
of  $764,000. 

The  net  result  is  an  increase  of  $2,052,000  in  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Com- 
pany, outstanding  on  June  80,  1910. 

CONSTRUCTION. 
Capital   »<count   has   been    charged   during  the   year    with    $90G,490.a3    for 
j.dditions  ,ind  bctlerinenis  to  your  property,  as  follows: 

I^i„i     $19,972.80 

Improving  bridges  and   culverts SLOoS.!."} 

Station    improvements.    Rochester.    N.   Y 20,880.80 

New   station.    Ridgway,    Pa IS.Onj.-jO 

New  office   building,   Du   Bois,   Pa 43,409.17 

Water  station,   Indiana  Junction,   Pa 109,329.38 

Water  station,  Creekside,  Pa 3,493,39 

Water   station.  Falls  Creek,   Pa 95,932.92 

Water    station.    Ketner,    Pa 31.901.44 

Mechanical  coal  and  ash  handlers   8,745.05 

Gas  plant,   Du   Bois,  Pa 0,138.64 

Creosoling  phnt.   Bradford,  Pa 59,408.88 

Enlarging  ore  unloader,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 14,893.77 

Increase  weight  of  rail   13,013.87 

Shops   and    machinery    19,634.80 

Sidings  and    yard    extensions    131,111.31 

Second  track,   Elk    Run  Junction,    Pa 55.090.27 

Second  track,   Brockwayvillc,   Pa.,  to  Carman,   Pa.  15,370.06 

Second  track,  Newton,  Pa.,  to  Mt.  Jewett,  Pa 72.694.09 

Nesbit     Run     mine     line     36,928.39 

Jacksonville  mine  line    65,291.08 

Other  items    14,073.08 

Total $906,496.28 

To  further  provide  a  pure  water  supply  for  locomotives,  a  storage  reser- 
voir at  Indiana  Junction  was  built  during  the  year.  Reservoirs  at  Ketner, 
Pa.,  and  Falls  Creek,  Pa.,  are  now  in  course  of  construction. 

The  mechanical  ore  unloader  on  the  Buffalo  docks,  purchased  in  1903, 
was  rebuilt  and  its  capacity  greatly  increased. 

A  modern  brick  and  stone  building  is  under  construction  at  Du  Bois.  Pa., 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  located  at  that  point,  and  will  be 
shortly  completed. 

Improvements  to  the  Rochester  terminal,  including  the  remodeling  of  the 
passenger  station,  were  undertaken  and  are   well  advanced. 

A  brick  and  stone  passenger  station  was  completed  at  Ridgway,  Pa. 

A  creosoting  plant  is  being  constructed  at  Bradford,  Pa.,  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  treat  the  annual  tie  supply  of  your  Company.  It  will  be  ready 
for  use  by  September  1st  and  will  result  in  material  economy  in  expend! 
tures  for  ties. 

The  Nesbit  Run  line,  a  spur  track  projected  to  tap  new  mines,  is  now  in 
operation;  another  spur  track  known  as  the  Jacksonville  Line  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion. 

A  great  deal  of  work  of  a  permanent  character  was  also  done  on  trestles, 
culverts  and  bridges. 

There  were  laid  1.49  miles  of  new  double  track  at  Elk  Run  Junction,  Pa., 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  grading  was  done  on  8.52  miles  of  new 
double  track  between  Newton,  Pa.,  and  Mt.  Jewett,  Pa.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  this  link,  the  main  line  will  be  double  tracked  from  Punxsutaw- 
ney.  Pa.,  to  .\shford.  N.  Y..  a  distan.re  of  131.85  miles. 

Facilities  for  handling  traffic  have  been  materially  increased  bv  the  con- 
struction of  additional  siding  and  yard  tracks. 
EQUIPMENT. 

Expenditures  were  made  for  new  rolling  stock  as  follows: 

Fifteen    locomotives    $237,593.22 

Three  passenger  service  cars    26,930.80 

Two  thousand  freight  service  cars 1,708,446.78 

Sundry    betterments,    air    brakes,    etc.,    including 

transfer  of  one  freight  service  car  and  one  hun- 
dred Company's  service  cars 93,712.49 


$2,066,683.29 
The  account  was  further  increased  by  the  amount 
charged  to  "Reserve  for  Accrued  Depreciation" 
since  June  30,  1907,  in  accordance  with  the 
Classification  of  Expenditures  for  .\dditions  and 
Betterments  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  effective  Julv  1,  1909 464.850  86 


There  was  credited  for  Equipment  sold,  transferred  or  de- 
stroyed, the  following  book  values,  charged  in  part  to 
Operating  Expenses,  and  the  balance,  representing  the 
depreciation  written  off  since  June  30,  1907,  to  "Reserve 
to  .\ccrued  Depreciation": 

Three  locomotives    $18,417.89 

Two   passenger  service   cars 3  944  78 

Nine   hundred   fifty-eight  freight  service  cars. . .      305!994!o5 
Four   Company's  service  cars   3  020.75 


Making  a   net  increase  of    $2,200,156.68 


.\11  cars 


98.36  per  cent 


in  freight  service  are  now  provided  with  automatic  couplers  and 
ent.  of  the  cars  are  equipped  with  air  brakes. 


:iin 
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When  rolling  stock  is  sold,  transferred  or  destroyed,  operating  expenses  is 
charged  with  the  book  value,  less  amount  previously  written  oft  for  de- 
preciation, which  is  debited  to  "Reserve  for  Accrued  Depreciation  ;  and 
the  account  ".Additions  and  Betterments — Equipment"  is  credited:  when 
purchased  or  rebuilt  the  cost  is  charged  direct  to  ".Additions  and  hetter- 
ments — Equipment"  account. 

The  reserve  for  accrued  depreciation  of  equipment  on  June  30,  1910, 
amounted  to  $936,939.39. 

P.XSSEXCER  REVENUES. 

The  average  rate  received  per  passenger  per  mile  increased  S7/100ths  of 
a  mill,  being  2.063  cents  as  compared  with  1.976  cents  a  year  ago. 

The  average  distance  each  passenger  was  carried  increased  57/  lOOths  of 
a  mile,  being  30.12  miles,  against  29.55  miles  last  year. 

Passengers   carried   in    1910 1.5S6,S3S 

Passengers  carried  in    1909 1,520,119 


.\n  increase  of  4.39  per  cent.,  or 

Passengers  carried  o.ne  mile   in   1910 47,802,085 

Passengers  carried   one  mile  in    1909 44,914,997 


An  increase  of  6.43  per  cent.,  or 2,887,088 

The  result  is  a  gain  of  $95,744.36  in  gross  passenger  revenues. 
A   further  gain  was  made   in   the  revenues  derived   from    Mails,    Express, 
E.Ncess  Raggage.  incidental  to  the  passenger  traffic,  amounting  to  $13,581.95. 

FREIGHT  REVENUES. 

The  average  rate  received  per  ton  per  mile  decreased   1/lOOth  of  a  mill, 
being  4.S1  mills,  as  compared  with  4.82  mills  last  year. 

The  average  distance  each  ton  was  hauled  decreased  79/lOOths  of  a  mile, 
being  154.65  mile=i,  against  155.44  miles  a  year  ago. 

The   revenue  tonnage   moved  was  the   largest  in   the  history  of  the  Com- 
pany   all   of  the  various   commodities  showing  gains  as   follows: 

1910.              1909.  Increase.  Per  cent. 

Bituminous    coal     6,.526.0S7      5,186,043  1,340,044  25.S 

Coke                                        57S.3S0         301,386  276.994  91.9 

Iron  ore              558,550         466,956  91.594  19.6 

Pig   and   bloom   iron 309,032         192.137  16.895  .S.S 

Other    freight    2,298,434     1.862.468  435.966  23.4 

Total      10,170.483     8,008.990     2,161,493  26.99 

Tons  moved  one  mile  in  1910    1,572,897,173 

Tons   moved   one   mile    in    1909 1,244,946,097 


The  result  for  the  year  is  a  gain  of  $1,560,687.25  in  gross  frtiiht  rtv 
enues.  ,       ... 

In  addition  thereto,  the  revenues  derived  from  Switching,  Special  Service 
Trains,  Car  Service.  Ganson  St.  Dock,  etc.,  incidental  to  the  freight  traffic, 
show  an  increase  of  $91,206.55. 

EXPENSES. 
Operating  e.spenses  increased  $1,238,734.00.  or  26.55  per  cent.  With  the 
exception  of  a  decrease  of  $6,140.03  in  General  Expenses,  all  the 
general  operating  expense  accounts  show  increases  due  to  larger  traffic,  the 
dismantling  of  old  rolling  stock,  and  outlays  for  the  maintenance  of  your 
property,  including  a  charge  of  $230,810.28  for  abandoned  line  and  the  re- 
placement  of  bridges  and  other  structures 

The  operating  ratio  increased  1.02  per  cent.,  being  66.07  per  cent.,  against 
65.05  per  cent,   last  year. 

The  percentage  of  each  group  of  operating  expenses  to  gross  earnings 
for  the  past  three  years,  is  as  follows: 

1910. 

Maintenance  of  way 13.65 

Maintenance    of    equipment    20.78 

Traffic     1.35 

Transportation     28.55 

General      i.74  2.25  2.10 

Total     66.07  65.05  71.49 

The  physical  condition  of  your  property  has  not  only  been  fully  main- 
tained during  the  year,  but  greatly  improved,  and  the  road  is  in  condition 
to  handle  traffic  with  greater  efficiency  than  at  any  previous  time. 

The  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  is  3  mills,  being  .04  of  a  mill  more 
than  last  year. 

The  average  number  of  revenue  tons  carried  one  mile  per  revenue  freight 
train-mile,  excluding  the  mileage  of  helping  engines,  increased  40.42  tons, 
being  637. .56  tons,  against   597.14  tons  a   year  ago. 

The  average  number  of  revenue  tons  carried  one  mile  per  revenue  freight 
engine-mile,  including  the  mileage  of  helping  engines,  increased  20  tors,  be- 
ing 420,  against   400  a  year  ago. 

The  averages  fcr  the  past  ten  years  are  as  follows: 


1909. 

1908. 

10.72 

12.71 

21.45 

23.01 

1.41 

1.28 

29.22 

32.39 

1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


in  load. 

Engine  I 

406 

345 

424 

S53 

441 

364 

439 

357 

Year. 


Train  load. 


Engine  load. 

418 


1907.. 
1908*. 
1909*. 
1910*. 


An  increase  of  26.34  per  cent.. 


*The  figures   from   1908   to    date  are   based    on    the    Interstate   Commerce 
Commission's  classification  of  locomotive  and  train  mileage. 


CO.MPAR 

ASSETS. 

•   Propertv   Investment. 
Road  AND  Equ-ipment:  June  30, 1910. 

I.N- VESTMENT  10  June  30,  1907: 

Roari  $23,678,368.84 

Equipment     10,893,995.46 

$34,572,364.30 
Investment  since  June  30,  1907: 

Road     $2,436,974.98 

Equipment     4.179,660.93 

$6,616,635.91 

$41,189,000.21 
Credit— Reserve  for  .Accrued  Depreciation  : 

Road    $.5..567.61 

Equipment    936,939.39 

$942,507.00 

Other    Investments — Miscellaneous:  $40,246,493.21 

Securities — pledged : 

Stocks— Ontario  Car  Ferry  Co..  Ltd..  $179,007.54 

Securities — unj>ledged: 

Stocks— .Xvonmore  and  .N'orthcrn  R.U.  10,000.00 

$189,007.34 
Working  Assets. 

Cash     $2,857,335.58 

Securities  issued  or  assumed — Held  in  Treasury: 
Funded  debt — 

Income  Mortgage  Bonds,  R.  S:  P.   R.R.  

(on.  Mt.rlgage  Bonds,  B..  R.  &  P.  Ry.  709,000,00 

Marketable    Securities; 

Funded    debt      First    Mortgage,    I'unxsu- 

tawney   Coal   Mining  Co 5,422.79 

Loans  and   hills   receivable    465.00 

Traffic  and  car  -lervice  balances  due  from 

other    companies    34.864.02 

Net  balance  due  from  agents  t  conductofR  .si«,03B.53 

Miscellaneous   accounts    receivable 2I12.3"<9.I(1 

Materials   and    supplies    l,l»4.M5f).3s 

Oiher    working  asseti    .  106,180.75 

$5,786,.'>83.0« 
DriERRi'n  Deiiir  In  m" 
AdvatuTs:      Tcntporary    nflvances    to     Prn- 
pricliiry.     ,\ffiliatetl    and    Controlled 
Compnnirs: 

Clearfirld  *  Mahoning   Ry.  Co $80. CM. 26 

.Mleghniy   S,    Western    Ry,    In 67.620  72 

VVorking    funds      641.50 

$148,885.48 

Rents  and  insurance  pnid  in  advance 90,608.78 

Special  deponils   1511,450.00 

('n«h  and   srriiriiies: 

In   sinking  and   redemption    funds 75,852. M 

In  Insurance  imil  other   reserve  fundi.  .  109,775.12 

In    priivident    funds    145.010.70 

Other  defrrreil  >lehit   item* 45,8113.74 

97^0,37035 

947,01  l,4S.<l.in 


.\TIVE  GENERAL  B.\L.\NCE   SHEET. 

liabilities. 
Stock.  Iune30,  1910. 

June  30,  1909.         Capital  Stock— Common   $10,500,000.00 

Preferred    6,000,000.00 

$23,678,368.84 
10,893,995.46 


June  30.  1909. 

$10,500,000.00 

6,000,000.00 


$16,500,000.00  $16,500,000.00 


$34,572,364.30 


$1,530,478.70 
1,979,504.25 


$3,509,982.95 

$38,082,347.25 

171.314.02 

$171,314.02 

$37,911,033.23 

$179,007.54 

10,000.00 

$189,007.54 

$2,082,918.90 


32.212.26 
637.873.01 
194.861.68 
600,785.17 

06,871.41 

$8,748,045.29 


$t50,486.7R 
21,085.08 


«,40»,ft50.VS 

16.1.013.10 

190,386.88 

16.655,50 

98,803.887.13 

944.741.1)79.19 


MoRTcAt  E.  Bonded  AND  Secured  Debt. 
Funded  debt — In  hands  of  the  Public: 
Mortgage    Bonds — 

First  Mortgage  Bonds.  K.  &  P.  R.K... 
Con.  Mortgage  Bonds,  R.  &  P.  R.R... 
General  Mort.  Bonds,  B..  R.  &  P.  Ry. 
Con.  Mort.  Bonds,  B,  R.  &  P.  Ry. .  . . 
First  Mortgage  Bonds,  L.,  P.  &  C.  R.R 
Plain  bonds,  debentures  and  notes — 

Construction  and  improvement  bonds. 
Income  bonds — 

Income  Mortgage  Bonds,  R.  &  P.  R.R. 

Equipment  trust  obligations   

Miscellaneous — Real   estate    mortgage 


Held  in  Treasury:    Mortgage  Bonds — 

Con.   Mortg.ige   Bonds,   R.  &  P.   R.R.., 
c:on.  Mortgage   Bonds,   B.,  R.  &  P.  Ry. 
Income   Bonds — 

Income  Mortgiige  Bonds,  R.  &  P.  U.R. 


Working  Liabilihes. 

Loans  and   bills   payable 

Traffic    and    car    service    balances    due    to 

other    companies    -. 

.Audited   vouchers  and  wages  unpaid 

Miscellaneous  accounts    payable    '.... 

Matured  interest,  dividends  k  rents  unpaid 
Other   working  liabilities 


.AccRt'KD  Liabilities  not  Due. 
Unmalureil    interest,    divi<!ends    and    rents 

l»ayable     

T.Txes  .Tccrued 

Dekerred  Credit  Items. 

( )peraling   reserves    

Liability   on   account    of  provident   funds.  . 
Other  ijefrrred  credit  items 


.Appropriated  Surpi  i  s 
.Additions  to  property  since  June   :tn.    11(07. 

Ihrnugh   inroinr    ^ 

Reserved     from     Iniomr    or     Surplus — for 

Equipment  ... 


$1,300,000.00 
3,920,000.00 
4,427,000.00 
6,012,000.00 
350,000.00 


8,830,000.00 
60,000.00 


$24,899,000.00 
$709,000.00 


I'riipit 


«n    Lci 


ll.il.i 


$25,008,000.00 

$159.4.50.00 

105.969.97 

912,9S6.29 

ll,Ns;.03 

34,307.50 

61,635,60 

$1,386,266.38 


$274.0,s4.40 
38.237.10 


$195,505,85 
145,049.70 
96,0«8.».t 

$867,574.48 


$l!IO,000.00 

13.'>,000.00 

$31S,000.00 

$2,629,310.80 


$1,300,000.00 

3,917.000.00 

4,427.000.00 

4,735.000.00 

350.000.00 

360.000,00 

5.000.00 

7.093.000.00 

60.000.00 

$22,847,000.00 

$3,000.00 


1.86... 000.00 
$24,715,000.00 


$47,011,43:1.16 
Note. — The   figures    (or    the   fiscal    year    1000    were    recast 
the    (nrm   of   (ieneral    Balance   Sheet   slatcmeiit   prescrilird  by 
Commerce  Commission,  effective  June  15ih,   1010. 


$67,933.34 

564,762.93 

ll.54S.S2 

sr,45-i.flO 

63.107.14 

$744,806.63 


$260,316,40 
25.777,44 

$38«,099.84 

$16;.14«.4.^ 

12II.336.3S 
31.040.96 

$SI8.R1».0U 


99,i7:,.ir..f,,'.i. 

$44,74I.S7S.1V 
c<  ciiulorm  '■' 
the    Inters!:'' 


\lGU«T  2(!.   11)10. 


RAILWAY     AGE    GAZETTE. 
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riic 


r   (  iimpuiiy  i>  l<>  receive  $42,000  an- 
I.  iier  annum 


"    li.ii>  rnrrlcil    I    nillr,  .  . 
ll,K.\KriKI-l)   ,\NI)    ,M.MinNI,\(i   K,\II,WAY. 
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''•■"■"■'-"-"'''"  , rX'i 

v.. .11    Cnipuiiy    l.ii   uilfli- 
1  l.'.'fl  |.>  lie  proviileil   for 

\.. win). 11  I  .ih,  liio'.i,  yii  aiillii>rii:r>l  the  Kxnrntitee 
>t  tl  per  cent,  per  nnntini  on  the  new  ..tock.  Ily  the 
k,  the  annual   rental  of    (his  (.'.tnipiiny  i4  increased 


of 

i«i.>'. 

fr..n.  .-,.....■.■  .■•  ---... 

IMRK  INSIK.VNCK  FUND. 
The   a>Mlii  in   this   fnnil  were   increascil   $38,S.'il.ll.1  durinK   the   year,   ami 
now  anuiuMi  to  $I0t,7T*i.l'.{  in  intercHt  hearing  securities  ami  caiili. 

PKNSH)N    FINP. 
The  nueta  in  this   fniu',,  rrcute.l   July    1,    11)08.    were   increased   $10,713.32 
ilurinic  the  year,  and  now  amount  to  $l4,'i,U40.70  in  intcrcsthcarinK  securi- 
ties ami  cash. 

There  were  33  pensioners  upon  the  roll  ,111  June  30,  1010,  an  increase  of 
»w.i  during  the  year. 

r,F.NKR.\L  REMARKS. 

Tlir  I.T5i(>liinr  T'lnLioe  anil  Coke  Company  has  comnicnce.l  liuihiinK  a 
•«>  .l.isephinc,    l*a.,   which   will    materially    increase   the 

rev  line. 

1  \    Company,  Limited,  j.aiil  a  dividend  of  .'i  per  cent. 

'"I  ,      '-icniher  31,    1900.        The  sum  of  $12,485    received   on 

the  $:»u,;uu  ^i  i!ii»  Coni|uiny's  stock  was  credited  to  "Other  Income"  Ac- 
ounl. 

I'nder  dale  of  October   1,   1909,  an  agreement  was  entered   into  with  the 

'  I-  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company,  as  lessee  of  the  James- 


when 

Sonthciii   K.i.lAa>  <  i.i„,„,:,)    1 

oiieration  over  the  line  use.l. 

Ihr    .llfrrrnirnt    r»lrn-N    ',vr 

tinui 


>"  I'-'i- 


l""l" 


..I 


(wriod  of  twenty-live  years,  and  is  l>i  con- 
'       ''.n    years'    notice    from    either    parly. 

.  lit  on  Scptcmlii~r  20ih.   IU09. 
I,'.,    1900,   elected    a    Director    to   fill 

'    death  of  his  father,   .Mr.  Arthur  (j. 


Trai 

M. 
the  VI 
Vates. 

The  acknoKledgmentt  of  the   Hoard  arc  renewed  to  the  officer*  and  em- 
pluycct  for  their   faithful  and  efficient  services. 

Ily  order  of  the  Hoard, 

ADRFAN    ISKUN.  Jr.,    I'rcsident. 

New   York,  .\ugust  2,   1010. 

CONDENSKI)  OPERATINC.   REVENUES   AND  fJI'ERATINf; 
E.XJ'ENSKS. 


Oi-EHAriN.i  Revenues: 

Ereighl      

I'asscngcr    

Other   transportation 
Other   operations    .... 


rerccnl.  1910. 

84.03  $7,.')fi..>,2.".9.28 

11.04  986,309.73 
2.0.1  237,009.70 
1.08  150,478.25 


Total   oprtg.    revenues     100.00     $8,086,116.96 
I'er  cent,  of 
OPEKATiNi;  ExPE.NSEs;  earnings.  1910. 

.Maintenance     of     way..        13.05     $1,220,190.46 
Maint.   of   equipment... 

Traffic  expenses   

Transportat'n    expenses, 
(jcneral    expenses    


20.78 


28.55 
1.74 


l,8.57,016..-)9 
120,168.82 

2,551,197.46 
155,381.60 


1909.  I'cr  iCMt. 

$0,001,572.03  83.08 

887,025.37  12.38 

182,595.24  2.55 

100,104.21  1.89 

$7,171,896.85  100.00 

Per  cent,  of 

1909.  earnings. 

$709,037.39  10.72 
1,538,190.93 
101,258.68 
2,095,212.30 
161,471.63 


2;. 45 
1.41 

29.22 
2.25 


Total    ojwrating  exp. . 
Net  Opf.rating  Reve.nue. 


66.07     $5,903,904.93 
33.93       3,032,212.03 


$4,665,170.93 
2,506,725.92 


65.05 
34.95 


BROOKLYN    RAPID    TRANSIT:       REPORT    OF    THE    DIRECTORS    FOR    THE    YEAR    ENDING   JUNE   30,    1910. 


^.l     1II\T..N     .STRtEI.     r.ko,.KI.VN.     .\  .     \'.,     .\llgllst     '.'i.      l;il(). 

COMPARATINE   STATEMENT   Ol'  THE    KESCt.TS   OF  THE    OPERA- 
TIONS OF  THE    IlKOOKl.VN    RAPID  TRANSIT  SYSTEM 
FOR    YEARS    ENDING   JLNE   30.    19101009. 

Increase  or 
1910.  1909.  Decrease. 

Gross    Earnings    from  Operation. $20,906,929.80  $19,694,462.11  +$1,212,467.69 
Operating    Expenses    11,720,392.20     ll,394,0o4.06   +       331,737.54 


^  .  t     Earnings     from     Opera- 
tion      

.tnc    from    Other    Sources... 


9,180,537.60     $8,299,807.45   +    $880,730.15 
539,427.31  605,817.21  —        60,389.90 


•tal    Income    $0,719,964.91     $8,905,624.66  -f     $814,340.25 

.  Taxes  and  Fixed  Charges.     7,108,869.62       6,969,015.69  +       139,354.03 


\>t    Income     $2,611. .i9.".. 29     $1,936,609.07   -f     $074,986.22 

of     which    was    taken     for 
:>'tternients      and      .\dditions 

Prope:fy     108,560.19  65,429.32+         43,130.37 

-  .ipIiK    from    Operation     for 

r     $2,503,035.10     $1,871,179.25+     $631,855.85 

•m     Real     Estate     dis- 

1     69,1S4.05  +         69.184.65 


i  ..tal   Surplus  for  Year $2,572,219.75     $1,871,179.25   +     $701,040.50 

-virplus  at  June  30.  19091908     4,387,229.84        3,853,459.90   +       533,769.94 

I'lu?     June     30,      1910,     and 

liine    30.    1909 $6,059,449.59     $5,724,639.15   +$1,234,810.44 

thi*  amount   there   has   been 
ij.propriated: 

'-counts  on   Bonds  Sold         89,575.00  —        89,575.00 

lints  written   off 036.43  8,727.58  —  8,091.10 

ral  reserve  for  Special 
I'tancbise  Taxes  in  litiga- 
tion             232,917.34  238,457.25—  .5.539.91 

....-.,,,.<    of    prior    years    ad- 

:     13,2S1.17  20,197.24—  6,916.07 

-sion    losses,    etc 25,292.73  83,376.20  —         53,083.56 

•m  Irnd   on    n.    R.    T.    Stock 
outstanding      1.906,2S6..'>0  897,076.00   +   1,009,210.50 

r.'tal    .Vppropriations    .'.   $2,173,414.17     $1,387,409.31   +    $841,004.86 

nice    Surplus    Tune    SO,    ISIO 

id   June   30.    1909 $4,781,035.42     $4,887,229.84   +    $893,805.58 

'  .ross  Earnings  of  the  System  from  Operation  for  12  months  ending  June 
1010,    were    $20,906,929.80,    an    increase    of    $1,212,467.09   over    last    pre- 
ying year 
Net   Earnings   from   Operation    were   $9.1s0.537.60  and    Net    Surplus   after 


all    cliargc^    $2..'»O3.035.1(),    showing    an    increase    respectively    of    $880,730.15 
and    $03I.^55.S5   over   previous   year. 

Expenditures  for  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures  increased  $115,- 
704.43.  The  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  quite  extensive  rebuilding  of 
trolley   tracks. 

Maintenance  of  Equipment  shows  an  increase  of  $377,354.04.  The  unit 
cost  of  shop  work  was  materially  less  than  in  1909;  the  increase  lies 
mainly  in  cost  of  changing  air  brake  equipment  on  elevated  cars,  and  the 
substitution  of  steel  for  iron  wheels,  together  with  over  $100,000  charged 
off  and  carried  in   accrued    amortization    of   capital. 

The  increase  of  over  $200,000  in  Operation  of  Cars  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  advance   in    wage  scale. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  $207,858.12  in  the  combined  items  of  Damages 
and  Legal  E.xpenses.  The  cost  of  Damage  settlements  and  judgments 
amounted  to  2.66  per  cent.,  and  Legal  and  Claim  Department  Expenses 
1.43  per  cent,  of  Gross  Earnings  from  Operation.  There  was  a  further 
reduction  in  number  of  suits  brought,  and,  barring  slightly  over  $25,000 
in  judgments  on  appeal,  there  is  no  outstanding  judgment  against  any 
Company  in  the  System. 

Passengers  carried,  569,438,773,  against  530,149,957  last  year.  Of  the 
number  carried    this   year   151,279,806   rode    on   transfers. 

Compared  with  last  year  there  was  a  decrease  of  6/10  of  a  mill  in  the 
average  gross  receipt  per  passenger  and  9/10  of  a  mill  in  operating 
charges.  Taxes  increased  1/10  of  a  mill.  Interest  and  Rentals  decreased 
7,  10  of  a  mill,  making  a  total  reduction  of  1.5  mills  in  cost  per  passenger, 
and  increase  in  surplus  of  9/10  of  a  mill,  or  25.7  per  cent,  per  passenger 
carried. 

Passenger  Revenue  Car-Mileage  of  the  System  shows  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  3,784,215  miles.  The  average  number  of  passengers 
per    car-mile    was   7.30    against    7.14    last    year. 

The  total  Power  House  output  measured  at  the  switchboard  was  326.894.- 
950  K.W.H.  Average  cost  of  Power  House  Operation  including  power 
house  and  sub-station  repairs  was  0.567  cents  per  K.W.H.  Although  the 
output  was  nearly  16,000,000  K.W.H.  in  excess  of  last  year  the  cost  of 
Operation  of  Power  Plant  was  $98,000  less.  In  the  four  years  ending 
June  30  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  slightly  above  20  per  cent,  in  unit 
cost  of  power  at  the  switchboard.  .\  lower  consumption  of  power  per 
car-mile  through  improvement  of  appliances  and  better  methods  of  opera- 
lion  has  contributed  to  favorable  results  in  this  department  of  the  service. 
PENSIONS. 

.\  Pension  System  was  inaugurated  on  January  1,  1910,  the  affairs  of 
which  are  administered  by  a  Board  of  Pensions  consisting  of  the  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  System  and  the  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Employees'  Benetit  .\ssociation.  The  amount  of  pension  is  based 
upon  the  average  monthly  wage  received  by  the  pensioner  during  the  ten 
years  immediately  preceding  retirement  and  graduated  from  a  minimum  of 
30  to  a  maximum  of  50  per  cent,  of  this  rate,  according  to  icngth  of  serv- 
ice. .\t  the  end  of  the  first  six  months,  twenty-six  employees  had  quali- 
fied and   were  receiving  pension  allowances. 
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INSURANXE  RESERVE  FUND. 

In  addition  to  $61,428.27  Insurance  Reserve  Fund  accumulated  prior  to 
the  agreement  entered  into  on  November  15,  1907,  by  the  Companies 
composing  the  System  there  has  been  earned  $133,897.26.  making  a  total 
to  credit  of  the  Reserve  Fund  of  $235,325.53.  The  balance  sheet  reflects 
but  $180,979.87,  for  the  reason  that  the  difference,  $54,345.66.  while  earned, 
is  not  distributable  until  the  close  of  the  insurance  year,  November,  1910. 
There  has  been  invested  by  the  Trustees  in  interest  bearing  securities  $190,- 
243.75,  representing  a  par  value  of  $201,000,  yielding  an  income  of  $8,895 
per  annum 

The  suits  brought  by  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  in  1905 
against  several  constituent  companies  on  account  of  damages  claimed  to 
have  been  suffered  from  electrolysis  of  pipes  were  disposed  of  by  com- 
promise and  all  Companies  in  the  System  released  from  liability  on  this 
account.  It  is  believed  by  all  concerned  that  the  negative  return  system 
now  in  use  is  an  effective  safeguard  against  further  trouble  from  this 
source. 

No  important  construction  work  was  undertaken  during  the  year. 

The  extension  of  the  Nostrand  Avenue  line  from  the  crossing  at  Flat- 
bush  Avenue  was  commenced  and  1.572  miles  of  single  track  laid,  and  in 
the  extension  of  the  Utica  Avenue  line  between  Church  .-Xvenue  and  Ave- 
nue "N"  there  has  been  laid  3.228  miles  of  single  track. 

Montague  Street  line,  heretofore  operated  by  cable,  was  electrified  and 
track  connections  made  at  Montague  and  Court  Streets  enabling  the  dis- 
continuance of  cable  operation  between  Wall  Street  Ferry  and  Court 
Street  and  the  installation  of  through  electric  service  between  Wall  Street 
Ferry   and   Fulton    Ferry.     The   cable   power  station   was  closed. 

Trolley  surface  tracks  were  improved  by  the  laying  of  52,312  square 
yards  of  first  class  pavements  covering  5.77S  miles  of  city  streets. 

Forty-three  pieces  of  special  work  were  renewed  and  20  pieces  of  new 
special  work   and   15  electric  switches  were  installed. 

The  grade  crossings  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  at  Emmons 
Avenue  in  Sheepshead  Bay  and  at  the  intersection  of  Liberty  and  Atlantic 
.-\venues   were   eliminated  by   changes   of  grade. 

Upward  of  eight  miles  of  single  track  originally  constructed  with  light 
girder  rail  on  wooden  ties  and  sand  foundation  were  relaid  with  102-pound 
7-inch  girder  rail,  4.9  miles  on  steel  and  3.1  miles  on  wood  ties,  all  on 
concrete    foundation    with   granite    pavement. 

Thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  elevated  structure  was  reinforced, 
making  a  total  of  61,000  feet  of  structure  reinforced  to  June  30,  1910. 

The  rights  of  way  of  the  Prospect  Park  &  Coney  Island  Railroad,  be- 
tween Ninth  Avenue  and  Kensington  Junction,  and  the  Sea  Beach  Railway, 
between  G2d  and   86th   Streets,   were    fenced. 

Ten   stations  on  the  Fulton   Street   line   were 

Two    new    stations   were    established,    to    wit: 
West  End   Division,  and  Fifteenth  Avenue, 
Island  Line. 

A  new  freight  house  and  yard  were  constructed  at  the  Sea  Beach 
Terminal,    Coney   Island,   and   rented    property   abandoned. 

One  55-ton  electric  locomotive  for  the  handling  of  freight  service  on 
private  rights  of  way  was  contracted  for. 

Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  surface  and  828  elevated 
cars  were  put  through  the  shops  for  overhauling,  repainting  and  var- 
nishing. 

Wheclguards  for  2,563  surface  cars  have  been  ordered  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  and  will  be  in- 
stalled during  the  current  year. 

The  air  brake  equipment  of  960  elevated  cars  has  been  replaced  by  the 
latest  type   of  automatic   quick   action   brakes. 

The  generating  capacity  of  the  power  plant  was  increased  by  the  in- 
stallation of  two  10.000  K.W.  units  in  the  Williamsburg  station.  The 
total  Power  House  capacity  is  115,780  K.W..  of  which  103.500  K.W.  repre- 
sents  power    stations  in    active   use. 

The  Prospect  Park,  Bridge  and  38th  Street  substations  have  each  been 
increased  by  2,000   K.W.  c.ipacity. 

There  are  now  19  substations  with  a  total  rated  capacity  of  85,500  K.W. 

A  total  of  0.20  mile  of  underground  conduit,  equivalent  to  1.72  miles  of 
single    duct,    was   constructed. 

12.42  miles  of  high  tension  tran.smission  cables  were  installed  in  subway 
conduits   during   the   year. 

IS.2'1  miles  of  overhead  feeders  were  removed  and  119.67  miles  of  trolley 
wire    renewed. 

REFUNDING   BONDS. 

To  June  30,  1910,  there  had  been  authenticated  and  delivered  to  the 
Company  by  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Trustee,  under 
the  First  Refunding  Gold  Mortgage,  dated  July  1,  1002,  4  per  cent,  bond* 
of  a  par  value  of  $48,200,000.  This  wa.n  an  increase,  during  the  fiscal  year, 
of  $1,525,000.  of  which  $795,000  were  issued  for  Certificates  of  Indebted- 
ness of  ron«litucnt  cnmp.nnics  and  $780,000  in  exchange  for  a  like  amount 
of  First  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Nassau  Electric  Railroad 
Company. 

The  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  were  issued  at  par  and  represent  the 
actual  co«t  of  additions  and  improvements  by  constituent  companies,  while 
the  bonds  exchanged  were  issued  in  connection  with  the  retirement  nf 
$730,000  First  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Rail 
road    Cntnnany. 

Of  the  $48,290,000  bonds  aiilhrnticated  and  delivered  In  June  80,  1000. 
$88,078,000,  par  value,   li.-ivr  been   sold  for  cash,  realiiiiig  $80.il7fl.»«r.  98.  ami 


renovated   and   repainted. 

Bay    50th    Street,    on    the 
the  Prospect   Park  &  Coney 


$1,709,000,    par    value,    exchanged    for    stocks    and    bonds     of    constituent 

companies. 

On   July    1.   1909,   there   were  Brooklyn   Rapid  Transit 

Gold  Mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  in  the  treasuries  of 

all    companies     $13,693,000  par  value 

Authenticated    and    delivered,     during    the    fiscal    year 

ended  June  30,   1910 1,525,000         " 

Total    on    hand   June    30,    1910 $15,218,000  par  value 

Of  these  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  owns  $13,509,000  par 
value,  and  the  Nassau  Electric  Railroad  Company  $1,709,000,  par  value. 

In  addition,  the  Company  has  expended  to  June  30,  1909,  $761,923.40 
for  which  bonds  may  be  issued. 

Complete  exhibit  of  issue  and  disposition  of  the  First  Refunding  Gold 
Mortgage  Bonds  outstanding  at  June  30,  1910,  is  given  below: 

Received    from    Trustee   upon   execution   of   Mortgage $5,000,000.00 

Authenticated  from  time  to  time  upon  deposit  with  Trustee 
of  Securities  and  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  of  Constitu- 
ent Companies  to  the  extent  of  actual  cost  of  improvements.    43,296,000.00 

Total     authenticated    by    Trustee $43,296,000.00 

Held  in  Treasury  of  B.   R.   T.  Co 13,509,000.00 

.•\mount    outstanding     $34,787,000.00 

Proceeds  realized  from  Sale  and  Exchange  for  Underlying 
Bonds     38,335,295.93 

Discount    (absorbed  as  indicated  below) $6,401,704.07 

BOND    DISCOUNT   DISPOSITION. 
Year. 

1903 — Charged  to  Cost  of   Securities $1,000,000.00 

1904— Charged   to   Surplus    1,153,200.00 

1905—  1,746,800.00 

1906 —  "    "    "  533,130.41 

1907—  ■•    "    "  371,825.24 

1903—  1,457,173.42 

1909—  59,575.00 

$6,401,704.07 

.\ppended  hereto  may  be  found  statements,  relating  to  the  business  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  the  condition  of  the  Company's  affairs  on  June  SO, 
1910.  Edwin   W.   Winter, 

President. 
Brooklyn   R.\pid  Transit  Co., 
85  Clinton    Street, 
Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  OPERATIONS,  FOR  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE   30,   1910-1909. 

Inc.  +  or         Per 
Gross  Earnings.  1910.  1909.  Dec. —  Cent. 

Passeng^T $20,477,144.74     $19,058,693.14      +$1,418,451.60     7.44 

Freight,  Mail  &   Express         272,140.08  254,642.31      +         17,497.27     6.87 

.Advertising    157,644.98  155,860.31      -f  1,784.67     1.14 

Am.    Ry.    Traffic    Co 225,265.85     —      225,265.85      .... 

Total     Earnings    from 

Operation     $20,906,929.30     $19,694,462.11      +$1,212,467.69     6.16 

Oper.\ting   Expenses. 

Maintenance  of  Way 
and  Structure $1,309,718.56       $1,194,014.13      +       115.701.43     9.89 

Maintenance  of  Equip- 
ment          2.068,270.97  1,690,916.33      +       377,354.64  28.82 

Operation  of  Power 
Plant     1,493,712.04  1,596,759.17     —        98,047.13     8.14 

Operation    of  Cars 5,061,150.43  4.812,555.95      +       248,594.48     S.17 

Damages  and  Legal  Ex- 
penses              921,538.19  1,129.396.31     —      207,858.12  18.40 

General    Expenses    689,521.75  676,665.93      +         12,856.82     l.»0 

Freight,  Mail  and  Ex- 
press   Expenses    174,288.46  138,644.45      +         85,644.01  25.71 

American  Railway  Traf- 
fic  Co.    Expenses 3,191.80  155,702.30     —       162,610.69  87.M 

Total     Operating     Ex- 
penses      $11,726,392.20     $11,394,664.66     +    $331,737.64     t.tl 

Net      Earnings      from 

Operation     $0,180..'iS7.60       $8,299,807.45      +     $880,780.18  10.81 

Incouc  frou  Other 
Sources. 
Rent    of   Land   &    Bldgs.         $69,0ST.Il  74,948.65     —  fl.8«l.«4     7.8» 

Rent      nf     Tracks     and 

Structure     10S.StiO.S2  104,997.11     —  1.097. 80     1.66 

Miscellaneous    3(16,070.08  495,871.45     —        58.001. 37   1S.S3 

Totallncome   $0,719,91)4.01        $8,905,«94.fl6      +       814.840.95     9.14 

OfDI'CTIO.<«(. 

Taxes    $l,l.-.4.ai3.lO        $L387,il90.14      +       llfl,fi0S.0«     8.79 

IntrrrsI  &   Rentals  (net)      5,654,1.10.40  5,(131,396.46     +         92.761.01       .40 

Total    Dnluctions    ...  7,108,360.09  6.060,016,69  +  139,364.03  9,00 

Net   liKOinc    9,611,506.99  1,980,809.07  +  674,98«.9«  34.86 

Spnial     Appropriations.  108,560.10  66,490.89  +  43,130.37  0M9 

Surplus     $9,503,035  10  $1,871,179.96  +  $081,858,85  .13.7: 
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COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS   FOR  THE   FISCAL   YEARS   EXDING  JCNE    30,  19O..'-10,  DOTH  INCLUSIVE. 

Passenger  earnings:                                                                  1910.               1909.               190S.               1907.               1906.               1905.                  1904.               1903.  1902. 

Surface    Division     $12,346.32.5  $11,645,569  $11,543,992  $H.323,0S4  $11,531,125  $10,345,112      $9,757,629     $9,284.1.57  $9.049.22'> 

Elevated    Division    S,130,820       7,413,124       7,386,172       7,120,899       6,055,597       5,304,289         4,671,917       3,802,683  3.2T2,03(; 


Total  Passenger  Earnings .$20,477,145  $19,058,693   $18,930,164  $18,443,983  $17,586,722  $15,649,401    $14,429,546  $13,086,840  $12,321,265 

Freight,  Mail  and  Express,  etc 429,785  635.769  940,403  937,604  886,606  684,044  309.163  193,481  1S9,357 

Other  Earnings   539,427  605,817  677,824  555,166  323.935  252,135  211,853  277,493  252,046 


Total  Earnings   $21,446,357  $20,300,279  $20,548,391  $19,936,753  $18,797,263  $16,-585,580    $14,950,562   $13,557,814  $12,762,668 

Operating  Charges    ll.S34,953     11,460,084      12,169.360     11,907,768     11,021,720     10,257,155         9,144,145       8,139,562       8,208,325 


1,611,404     $8,810,195      !:S,379,031     $8,028,985     $7,775,543     $6,328,425      $5,806,417     $5,418,2.52     $4,494,343 


Ta.xes $1,454,213     $1,337,620         $930,008         $893,783         $882,862         $827,951  $748,258         $757,788         $742,817 

Interest  and  Rentals   5,654,156       5,631,396       .5,604,931        5,132,604        4,730,072       4,350,540        4,052,957       3,904,068       3.732,633 


Total    Fixed    Charges $7,108,369     $6,969,016     $6,534,939     $6,026,387     $5,612,934     $5,178,491      $4,801,215     $4,661,856     $4,475,450 


Surplus $2,503,035     $1,871,179  $1,844,092  $2,002,598  $2,162,609  $1,149,934  $1,005,202  $750,396  $18,893 

Units  per  Passenger. 

Passenger  Earnings $20,477,145  $19,058,693  $18,930,164  $18,443,983  $17,586,722  $13,649,401  $14,429,546  $13,086,840  $12,321,265 

Increase  over  preceding  year 7.44%            0.68%  2.64%  4.87%  12.38%  S.45%  10.26%  6.21%             

P.-issengers  Carried    569,438,773  530,149,597  515,184,967  511,839.437  452,604,203  387,213,469  361.701,049  33S. 365.269  321,501.524 

Increase  over   preceding  year 7.41%            2.93%  0.65%  13.09%  16.89%  7.05%  6.90%  5.24%             

Transfers    Redeemed    151,279,806  141,326,128  128,650.863  136,240,669  96,455,314  70,080,877  67,198,622  69,411,386  67,691,915 

Increase  over  preceding  year 7.04%            9.82%  5.57%  41.25%  37.63%  4.29%  3.18%  2.547c             

Revenue  Mileage 77,984.651     74.200,436  73,674.770  68,273,181  63,657,323  57.599,743  54,573,384  52,292,501  52,6i4,9S0 

Increase  over   preceding  year 5.10%            0.71%  7.91%  7.25%  10.53%  .5.55%  4.36%  0.74%             

Earnings  per  Revenue   Mile 26.3  cts.          25.7  cts.  25.7  cts.  27.0  cts.  27.6  cts.  27.2  cts.  26.1  cts.  25.0  cts.  23.4  cts. 
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■^REEN  lights  for  proceed  and  red  lights  for  stoo  make  an 
"-*  exceedingly  simple  .nnd  satisfactory  signal  code  for  use 
t  night,  and  nobody  has  yet  devised  anything  better,  except 
y  introducing  shape  or  position  signals  (colorless)  at  heavy 
xpensc;  and  every  such  device  thus  far  introduced  has 
other     faults    besides    costliness.     I'nicss     the     engineman 


1^  Color  liliiid  iliiTc  iH  pr:icli('ally  no  fault  to  be  found 
■lib  llij*  Krern-nnd-rcd  code,  now  »o  Kco^raliy  favored. 
I '.lit  rrKiilnlioMS  for  cxcluditiK  colnr-lilind  and  ncar-siKhtcd 
liiTsonK  from  the  train  service  are  now  well-nigh  universal 
oil  American  railways  (as  well  as  those  of  European  coun- 
tries), and  wc  cannot  iiiriKiiie  that  any  railway  of  any 
<onscf|uence  tolerates  cnginemen  with  defective  vision.  With 
K"od  vision  our  colors  are  satisfactory.  There  was  much  delay 
ill  the  accomplishment  of  this  reform,  due  largely  to  the  tender 
feelings  of  the  superintendents  of  1880-1890  who  had  not  the 
courage  to  deprive  an  old  and  faitiiful  engineman  of  his  job, 
even  when  it  was  clear  that  he  did  not  know  green  from  red; 
but  the  situation  is  now  so  well  understood  that  it  would  be 
.-istonishing  to  tind  any  considerable  neglect  of  the  eye-sight 
regulations.  It  is  with  mild  astonishment,  therefore,  that  wc 
see  the  Trafllc  Club  of  St.  Louis  giving  an  evening  to  a  lec- 
ture by  a  physician  on  the  dangers  of  defective  vision  in  the 
r;iilway  service.  These  are  so  great,  in  this  physician's  opinion, 
tliat  he  would  introduce  position-  or  shape-signals  at  once.  He 
lias  in  mind  the  injustice  imposed  on  color-blinds  by  keeping 
tliein  out  of  the  train  service;  but  as  only  one  man  in  25  is 
color  blind  this  cannot  be  a  great  wrong.  This  lecturer  also 
devotes  consideral)le  space  in  his  essay  to  the  need  of  having 
signals  that  can  be  seen  a  long  way  off;  but  any  signal  engi- 
neer could  have  told  him  that,  because  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
\i(ling  for  the  running  of  trains  in  time  of  fog,  all  railway 
signaling  apparatus,  fi.xtures  and  regulations  have  to  be  so  ar- 
r.inged  and  adjusted  that  the  system  will  be  as  safe  when  one 
can  see  only  oOO  ft.  from  his  nose,  as  at  any  other  time.  The 
argument  that  an  engineman  must  be  able  to  see  a  rock  on  the 
track  a  mile  away,  or  an  opposing  train  that  is  going  to  collide 
with  him,  is  also  rather  academic.  Roads  that  run  fast  trains 
l.ave  watchmen  to  look  out  for  landslides ;  and  as  for  butting 
colhsions,  we  must  have  something  more  than  good  eyesight,  if 
we  are  going  to  prevent  them !  We  rnention  this  St.  Louis 
I'.cture  merely  as  a  notice  that  if  any  one  knows  of  a  railway 
which,  in  spite  of  the  general  knowledge  on  the  subject  and  the 
fimple  nature  of  the  vision  problem,  tolerates  enginemen  with 
(iefccti\e  vision,  he  should  report  it  to  the  state  railway  com- 
missioners; or.  perhaps,  publish  its  name. 


T.V  d  scussing  last  week  the  country  station  agent  and  some  of 
his  joys  and  sorrows  we  observed  that  the  agent's  courage  in 
keeping  his  building  neat  was  often  greatly  dampened  by  un- 
pleasant features  which,  so  far  as  the  agent  is  concerned,  are 
beyond  remedy.  The  very  next  day  we  read  in  a  paper  from 
Ohio  the  following: 

The    X.,   Y.    &   Z.    Railroad    has    issued    orders   that   men    employed    at    the 

station  in  must  appear  daily  in  bright,  clean  uniforms.      The  order 

is  regarded  as  a  good  deal  of  a  joke,  as  this  station  is  about  the  dirtiest 
building  of  the   kind   in   the   country. 

In  quoting  this  item  we  disguise  the  name  of  the  road  because 
"all  roads  have  them"  and  we  do  not  care  to  give  prominence 
to  any  one.  What  makes  this  particular  station  dirty  we  do  not 
know:  but  everybody  is  familiar  with  the  station  which  from 
lack  of  paint,  or  from  toleration  of  English  sparrows  and  other 
filth  producers,  as  from  being  surrounded  by  dusty  streets,  or 
simply  from  old  age  or  bad  taste  in  design,  presents  a  most  un- 
pleasant appearance  immediately  after  both  the  floors  and  the 
wirdows  have  been  faithfully  washed.  Another  incongruity  as 
bad  as  a  neat  agent  in  slovenly  surroundings  is  that  of  the  $100,- 
000  express  train  manned  by  a  conductor  and  brakeman  whose 
clothes,  by  reason  of  shabbiness,  neglect  or  old  age,  are  fit  only 
for  a  freight  train.  We  do  not  advocate  the  employment  of 
dudes  as  trainmen:  but  the  strenuous  eflforts  of  the  passenger 
department  to  put  everything  about  a  train  in  condition  to  be 
•ncceptable  to  the  most  refined  passengers  certainly  must  be  re- 
garded as  unsuccessful  so  long  as  they  ignore  such  a  prominent 
feature  as  the  personal  appearance  of  the  men  with  whom  these 
refined  passengers  have  to  deal.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  criticism 
to  say  that  conductors  to  be  competent  must  be  brought  up  in 
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the  dirty  work  of  running  freight  trains,  for  freight  train  con- 
ductors possessing  the  energj-,  education  and  ambition  to  run  a 
passenger  train  have  enough  of  those  qualities  to  dress  neatly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  these  men  do  groom  themselves 
properly  some  of  the  time.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  trainmaster 
to  see  that  they  do  so  all  of  the  time.  In  the  note  of  last  week 
we  referred  to  the  unpleasant  numerousness  of  station  buildings 
to-day  which  are  no  cleaner  or  more  attractive  than  the  buildings 
of  1884,  but  the  proof  reader,  by  changing  the  word  "no,"  con- 
verted that  sentence  into  nonsense.  This  error  is  particularly 
annoying,  because  when  we  set  out  to  commend  the  work  of 
Charles  Paine  we  desire  to  make  no  mistake,  for  he  was  a 
prince  among  writers  as  well  as  among  railway  managers. 


THE  chief  engineer  of  a  large  railway  system,  commenting 
on  a  recent  article  in  this  paper  on  "Time  Tonnage  Rating 
of  Fast  Freight  Trains"  (Railzi.'ay  Age  Gazette,  June  17  and  24, 
1910)  remarked  that  in  railway  operation  ideals  always  have  to 
give  way  to  compromises  by  which  may  be  secured  the  most  that 
is  practical.  As  he  pointed  out,  it  may  seem  foolish  to  run  an 
overloaded  engine  at  slow  speed  w-hen  there  is  always  a  "right 
load"  which,  considering  motive  ^ower  only,  can  be 
hauled  more  economically  at  a  faster  rate,  assuming  that 
ample  tracks  were  available.  But  traffic  has  an  awkward 
tendency  to  move  in  two  directions,  and  until  tracks  are 
provided  for  an  uninterrupted  movement  both  ways  the  over- 
loaded engine  and  the  slow  movement  of  freight  will  continue 
as  an  annoying  factor  in  railway  operation.  On  a  double  track 
line  properly  equipped  with  signals  both  tracks  are  available  for 
movement  in  both  direction,  the  effect  being  that  of  continuous 
passing  tracks,  but  on  a  single  track  line  the  proper  disposition 
of  passing  tracks  is'  a  serious  problem.  Numerous  trains  carr\-- 
ing  loads  so  proportioned  to  the  engines  that  the  maximum  eco- 
nomical speed  may  be  attained  call  for  a  clock  work  nicety  in 
operation  that  cannot  be  attained  after  the  volume  of  business 
increases  to  the  point  that  calls  for  double  tracking.  The  load- 
ing of  freight  trains  so  that  the  freight  may  be  carried  in  the 
shortest  time  with  the  least  expense  for  fuel  and  attendance 
must  stop  when  the  freight  business  is  developed  to  the  point 
where  it  interferes  with  passenger  train  operation.  The  passenger 
train,  traveling  on  an  average  at  double  the  speed  of  the  freight, 
must  perforce  take  to  a  passing  track  occasionally,  and  the  first 
time  this  happens  conflict  begins.  From  that  day  the  problem 
becomes  one  of  adjusting  the  freight  and  passenger  train 
schedules  so  that  the  former  cannot  interfere  with  the  latter.  A 
few  long  comparatively  slow  moving  trains  on  a  system  cause 
less  trouble  in  case  of  accident  than  a  large  number  moving  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  schedule.  This  subject  is  timely  because 
many  systems  now  have  single  track  lines  which  are  being 
worked  to  the  practical  limit. 


BALLAST   IN  TRACK   DESIGN. 

0.\K  of  the  (iiustioiis  lictorc  the  conmiittcc  on  ballasting  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of 
Way  Association  is  that  of  the  proper  thickness  of  ballast  to 
insure  uniform  distribution  of  loads  on  the  roadbed.  At  pres- 
ent some  assume  the  load  to  be  distributed  in  a  pyramidal  form, 
tlic  sides  of  the  pyramid  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60  dcgs., 
so  that  the  base  widens  with  the  depth.  Others  \uM,  and  their 
opinions  can  be  backed  up  mathematically,  that  the  distribution 
"f  the  load  in  loose  material  docs  not  follow  a  straight  line  but 
is  along  a  curve  which  approaches  the  vertical. 

If  this  be  true  the  distribution  of  load  over  a  larger  area  as 
greater  depth  is  reached  ceases  at  a  comparatively  shallow  depth 
and  added  ballast  is  useless.  The  distribution  of  load,  then,  in 
loose  material  is  an  important  matter  to  investigntc.  If  the 
straight  line  distribution  of  load  is  correct  the  unit  load  on  the 
rf>adbcd  can  be  reduced  to  any  amount  desired  by  increasing 
the  thickness  of  ballast  under  the  ties  and  varying  the  spacing 
of  the  tics  so  that  the  toes  of  the  pyramids  of  which  the  rails 
form    the    apexes    will    not    overlap.      Should    the    curved    line 


theory  of  load  distribution  through  loose  materials  be  found 
to  be  correct  the  present  American  practice  of  close  tie  spacing, 
will  be  justified ;  the  theory  of  track  construction  being  to  con- 
sider the  rail  as  a  girder  supported  on  cross  ties  which  form 
non-rigid  supports.  The  minimum  practicable  tie  spacing  is 
that  which  will  permit  proper  tamping  between  ties.  With  the 
adoption  of  heavy  rails  the  tendency  has  been  to  widen  the 
space  between  ties,  the  heavy  rail  forming  a  stiff  girder  calling 
for  fewer  supports.  With  the  ballast  carrying  the  load  through 
a  pyramid  it  may  be  proper  to  lessen  the  number  of  supports 
with  an  increase  in  rail  depth,  but  if  the  ballast  carrying  the 
load  is  in  the  form  of  a  solid  ellipse  then  the  use  of  heavy  rails 
will  insure  a  more  rigid  track  provided  the  number  of  ties  per 
rail  is  not  reduced,  and  such  a  reduction  is  not  warranted  on 
this  hypothesis. 

For  years  the  question  of  the  proper  thickness  of  ballast  has 
been  settled  by  considerations  of  first  cost  and  the  theoretically 
proper  design  of  track  has  not  been  attempted.  If  the  investi- 
gation as  to  load  distribution  through  loose  materials  is  carried 
out  by  means  of  experiments  thorough  enough  to  determine  the 
truth  a  great  development  in  track  construction  along  econom- 
ical lines  may  .result.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Wellington 
that  the  per  track-mile  for  maintenance  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  roadbed  and  is  less  with  a  good  roadbed,  but  the  cost 
per  train-mile  is  practically  independent  of  the  track-mile  cost. 
This  is  not  due  to  the  operation  of  any  unvarying  natural  or 
economic  law,  but  to  the  simple  fact  that  improvements  in 
standards  of  construction  and  maintenance  can  be  made  only 
when  the  increase  of  traffic  yields  larger  earnings  which  cait 
be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  these  standards ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  this  increase  in  traffic  which  makes  the  im- 
provements in  standards  necessary.  The  most  durable  part  of 
the  track,  the  rail,  comes  the  nearest  to  involving  a  constant 
cost  per  mile  of  road.  The  rail  makers  having  declared  that 
little  more  improvement  can  be  expected  in  rails  and  that  in- 
creased depth  of  rail  means  added  difficulties  in  fabrication,  fur- 
ther improvement  in  track  probably  must  be  secured  by  obtain- 
ing more  durable  ties  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  true 
action  of  the  ballast  in  distributing  loads  to  the  roadbed.  It 
surely  is  possible  by  improved  methods  substantially  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  track  maintenance  per  train  mile  below  what  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  even  though  not  much  reduction  in  it  has  been 
accomplished  heretofore. 


THE    NEW    THEORY    OF    REASONABLE    RATES. 

I  T  looks  as  if  the  shippers  are  going  to  rely  for  success  in  their 
*■  fight  against  advances  in  freight  rates  mainly,  if  not  almost 
wholly,  on  figures  and  arguments  tending  to  show  that  the  rail- 
ways as  a  whole  are  earning  a  "fair  return,"  and,  therefore,  are 
not  entitled  to  higher  rates;  their  notion  of  a  "fair  return" 
being  the  current  rate  of  interest.  In  other  words,  they  are 
going  to  take  the  position  that  the  true  criterion  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  rates  is  the  amount  of  the  aggregate  earnings  of 
the  railways.  This  shows  how  far  from  the  old  idea  of  what 
constitutes  a  reasonable  rate  our  efforts  at  regulation  of  rail- 
ways have  led  us.  The  old  idea  of  a  reasonable  rate  was  one 
which  did  not  unfairly  discriminate  and  was  not  extortionate 
If  none  of  the  ratts  in  an  entire  schedule  was  excessive  per  se. 
it  was  considcici!  that  the  entire  schedule  was  reasonable,  re- 
gardless of  what  prolit  the  carrier  earned.  The  new  idea  is 
that  each  of  the  individual  rates  in  a  schedule  may  be  reason- 
able and  yet  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  may  be  unreasonable 
if  by  charging  tluin  the  carrier  makes  over  t!  per  cent.  Just 
how  each  of  the  rates  in  a  schedule  may  be  reasonable  and  all 
.  f  them  may  be  unreasonable,  we  leave  to  be  settled  by  those 
who  know  more  about  the  subject  than  we  do.  We  catinot  rc- 
ftafn.  however,  from  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  interesting 
conclusions  to  which  this  sort  of  reasoning  about  railway  rates 
leads. 

It  starts  with  the  preinis.-  that  if  a  road's  earnings  are  larRc 
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it!)  ratrt  iiuist  t>c  rxcriiiiivr.  On  (lie  .siiiiio  tlii-nry  it  iiui!it  Ik- 
tlint  if  ii  road's  raniitiKii  arr  mdiiII  i(>  rales  arc  tou  low.  So 
ilic  ritjlit  way  to  act  the  rates  of  the  former  roati  on  a  reason- 
able basi^i  is  to  reduce  them.  Hut  suppose,  as  fre(|ii('tilly  happens, 
that  u  reduction  of  rates  leads  t<>  an  increase  in  profits.  In 
that  case  the  reduilioii  of  the  rates  makes  tliein  still  more  iiii- 
Kiisoiiably  high.  On  the  same  theory  the  riKht  way  for  the 
ruud  whose  earniiiKS  arc  too  small  to  make  its  rates  reasonable 
is  to  increase  them.  Hut  an  increase  in  its  rates  may  destroy 
traffic  and  reduce  its  earniiiKS.  In  that  event,  the  raise  \n  its 
rates  m.ikes  them  more  unreiisoiuibly  low  than  they  were  before. 
With  every  further  increase  of  its  rates,  its  earnings  will  he 
I'urtluT  reduced,  which,  on  the  theory  in  <|ueslioii,  will  make  its 
rates  more  reasonable:  and  if  it  would  but  so  advance  its  rates 
!is  entirely  to  destroy  its  earnings  it  would  make  its  rates  reason- 
nblc  indeed  I 

Let  us  apply  this  new  theory  in  another  way.  Here  are  two 
competing  roads  which  cost  the  same  amount  to  build,  have  the 
same  capitalization  per  mile,  and  charge  the  same  rates,  but 
one  of  which  is  earnuig  8  per  cent,  and  the  other  only  4  per 
cent.  Now.  arc  their  rates  reasonable  or  unreasonable?  It  is 
exidcnt,  on  this  theory,  that  the  road  which  is  earning  only  4 
per  cent,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  raise  its  rates,  and  that  the 
road  which  is  earning  8  per  cent,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  re- 
duce its  rates.  It  must  be,  therefore,  that  the  same  rates  ap- 
plied to  the  same  traffic  in  the  same  territory  can  be  both  reason- 
Me  and  unreasonable  at  the  same  time. 

.\  visitor  from  Mars  might  suggest  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  profits  of  the  two  roads  does  not  indicate  that  the 
rales  arc  either  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  but  merely  that  the 
more  prosperous  road  is  better  managed  than  its  competitor; 
and  he  might  contend  that  it  is  entitled  to  receive  a  larger  profit 
as  the  wages  of  good  management.  But  the  spokesmen  for  the 
shippers  would  repudiate  this  suggestion,  and  tell  him  that  the 
railway  is  entitled  only  to  a  "fair  return"  and  that  the  shipper 
is  entitled  to  receive,  in  the  form  of  reductions  in  his  rates,  all 
the  benefit  of  any  good  management  which,  except  for  reduc- 
•    'US  in  rates,  would  enable  the  road  to  earn  more. 

This  doctrine  is  so  confidently  enunciated  and  widely  accepted 
that  to  reject  it  seems  like  heresy.  And  yet  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  well  founded.  The  law  requires  the  carrier  to  haul 
the  shipper's  goods  for  reasonable  rates.  This  is  because  the 
railway  is  a  public  service  corporation.  The  shipper  not  being 
the  entire  public,  his  cheerful  assumption  that  the  railway  owes 
>  duty  except  to  him  can  hardly  be  correct.  Travelers  are 
jiart  of  the  public,  and  the  carrier  owes  to  them  also  the  duty 
of  giving  good  service  at  reasonable  rates.  It  owes  to  the  en- 
tire public  the  duty  of  making  transportation  safe,  whether  for 
those  who  ship  in  its  freight  cars,  who  are  in  its  employ,  who 
ride  in  its  passenger  cars,  or  who  cross  its  tracks  on  the  public 
'  i?hways.  The  shippers  lay  great  stress  on  the  value  of  low 
■  reight  rates.  But  there  is  something  else  that  is  even  more 
niportant  to  the  public,  and  that  is  good  and  safe  transportation 
-iTvice.  And  the  more  of  the  railway's  earnings  that  are  ap- 
liropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  shipper  by  reductions  in  freight 
rates,  the  less  able  will  the  railway  be  to  give  good  service. 
Then,  there  is  still  another  part  of  the  public  to  which  the  rail- 
way management  owes  a  duty :  Its  stockholders.  Unlike  its 
1-->ndholders,  they  did  not  loan  the  railway  corporation  money. 
1  hey  invested  their  capital  in  its  securities,  taking  the  risk  of 
i^ttting  a  return  much  less  than  the  current  rate  of  interest,  in 
I  lie  hope  and  expectation  of  getting  much  more. 

We  have  touched  on  these  points  to  call  attention  to  the 
fallacy  of  the  argument  that  the  reasonableness  of  a  railway's 
Pntes  is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  its  net  earnings. 
W  hether  rates  which  yield  a  given  amount  of  net  earnings  are 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  depends  not  only  on  the  amount 
of  those  earnings  but  on  the  value  and  amount  of  the  services 
which  are  rendered  in  return  for  the  rates  charged,  and  also  to 
si->me  extent  on  what  use  is  made  of  the  earnings  derived  from 
them.     If  the  railway  devotes  part  of  its  earnings  to  improving 


it-i  property,  so  that  it  can  render  safer  and  better  service,  it 
thereby  confers  a  benefit  on  the  entire  public.  When  it  reduce* 
its  rates  and  thereby  reduces  its  earnings,  it  confers  a  benefit 
on  only  part  of  the  public.  We  shall  never  deal  consistently  or 
benelicially  with  the  (|ue.stion  of  railway  rates  until  we  lofjk  Ijc- 
yond  those  immerliately  adectcd  by  the  rates  charged— the  trav- 
eler, the  shipper  and  the  railway— and  consider  what  arc  or  will 
be  the  effects,  in  the  long  run,  of  a  particular  policy  which  is 
being  followed  or  which  is  proposed  on  the  entire  public,  of 
which  travelers,  shippers  and  railways  are  merely  parts. 


STRENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS  OF  RAILWAY  ARBITRATIONS. 

TWO  somewhat  inportant  street  railway  arbitrations  have  just 
ended  in  .Massachusitts  involving  the  wage  of  trolleymcn 
in  Worcester  and  Springfield.  They  concede  slight  "compromise" 
advances  to  the  men.  There  have  followed  larger  arbitrations, 
some  of  them  on  big  railways,  and  other  arbitrations  are  pending. 
The  general  .situation  indicates  a  distinct  tendency  toward  ar- 
bitration as  an  agency  of  settling  railway  disputes  with  labor, 
taking  generally  the  form  of  a  board  of  three  formed  by  two  ap- 
pointive representatives  of  the  disputing  interests  and  a  third 
chosen  by  the  first  two.  The  situation  may  be  temporary  and 
the  result  of  the  frequency  of  the  dispute  with  labor;  or  it  may 
prove  temporary  from  the  development  of  weaknesses  and  dis- 
puting factions,  particularly  as  labor,  generally  speaking,  seems 
to  get  the  larger  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  arbitration  may 
gain  permanence  as  a  sequel  of  organized  labor's  more  general 
acceptance  of  it  and  both  the  corporate  and  public  dread  of 
strikes,  a  dread  which  seems  to  be  increasing.  We  may  even 
be  entering  on  the  initial  stage  of  a  period  when  the  ultimate  is 
to  be  official  arbitration,  advisory  at  first,  and  at  last,  perhaps, 
compulsory. 

The  present  condition  of  voluntary  arbitration  by  a  board  of 
three,  organized  in  the  manner  stated,  has  its  strength  and  its 
weakness.  On  the  positive  side  its  values  in  avoidance  of  a 
strike  are  in  the  foreground  and  obvious.  There  are  few  worse 
evils  in  the  contacts  and  collisions  of  labor  and  capital  than  the 
strike,  extensive,  protracted  and  violent,  of  the  employees  of  a 
public  service  corporation.  The  innocent  public,  the  corporation 
and  the  men  suffer,  and  in  somewhere  nearly  equal  ratios;  and 
the  injury  of  the  men  must  be  reckoned  not  merely  in  the  loss 
of  wages,  but  in  morale,  discipline  and  character.  If  the  strike 
is  successful  this  last  evil  often  stands  first ;  and  if  the  strike, 
as  it  often  does,  ends  in  an  arbitration  or  other  form  of  com- 
promise, its  ills  become  the  more  lamentable  because  so  gratuitous 
and  originally  avoidable.  But  there  are,  after  all,  worse  things 
than  a  strike  immediate.  One  of  them  is  the  weak  yielding  of 
a  principle  that  sooner  or  later,  as  new  demands  increase  and 
culminate,  spell  the  worse  strike  ultimate.  Still,  with  that 
reservation,  the  potency  of  arbitration  as  a  preventive  of  labor 
disorder  is  readily  conceded.  If  not  carried  too  far  there  must 
also  be  granted  its  good  moral  and  mental  effects  on  labor  as 
familiarizing  it  with  peaceful  methods  in  contrast  to  the  op- 
posite mental  influence  of  the  strike. 

A  second  beneficent  result  of  arbitration  in  its  up-to-date  form 
is  its  finality  for  the  stated  period  of  the  finding — and  there 
usually  is  a  stated  period.  In  the  courts,  the  labor  dispute — or 
other  dispute — must  run  its  mazy,  long  and  indefinite  path.  There 
are  delays,  appeals,  counter  appeals,  overrulings  and  rehearings. 
The  "boycott"  case  in  the  United  States  tribunals,  still  pending,  is 
a  familiar  one  to  the  point.  But  the  arbitration  ends  quickly 
and  ends  with  itself.  It  has  no  court  of  appeal ;  and  its  good 
and  growing  tendency  now  is  not  only  toward  fixing  definite 
periods  for  the  agreement,  but  toward  prolonging  those  periods. 
A  better  tendency  still  is  that  toward  complete  acceptance.  Labor 
unions,  particularly  on  the  railways,  are  often  and  justly  ac- 
cused of  violation  of  minor  compacts.  Not  so  in  these  days,  with 
the  clear-cut  finding  of  arbitrators  which  command  more  and 
more  finality  and  respect  and  which,  as  agreements,  even  the 
labor  agitator  does  not  often  dare  attack.  Indeed,  there  seems 
to  be  developing  slowly  but  steadily  on  the  railways  a  body  of 
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erstwhile  agitators  turned  to  arbitration  attorneys  without  their 
law  degree — men  who  as  "national  officers"  find  surer  and  more 
legitimate  profit  in  arguing  or  managing  labor  cases  in  arbitra- 
tions than  they  received  as  walking  delegates.  Perhaps  in  this 
new  body  the  old  pernicious  walking  delegate  will  at  last  find 
his  antidote. 

The  weakness  and,  it  may  be,  the  future  peril  of  arbitration 
rests  in  the  conditions  of  the  choice  of  the  "king  pin,"  the  third 
arbitrator.  Theoretically  he  should  be  the  strongest  man  in  the 
board — strong  not  merely  in  his  sense  of  justice  and  power  of 
descrying  the  equities,  but  an  arbitrator  with  force  of  character 
and  with  individuality.  In  him  ideally  should  blend  the  traits  of 
the  trial  justice  and  the  lucid,  moral  vision  of  the  common  sense 
layman.  Such  is  the  theory.  In  practice  too  commonly  the 
product  of  the  double  selection  is  the  reverse.  The  third  ar- 
bitrator is  apt  to  fall  into  the  category  of  the  "available"  man 
who  wins  the  party  nomination  in  a  closely  contested  district. 
Individuality,  positiveness,  decision  of  character  go  by  the  board. 
A  "compromise"  of  outward  respectability  is  chosen  often  even 
by  the  two  primary  arbitrators  who  may  be  men  of  determina- 
tion themselves.  And  the  finding  is  like  unto  him^a  balancing 
of  this  and  that,  a  set-oflf  of  one  paltry  consideration  against  an- 
other. Very  rarely,  indeed,  is  there  an  absolute  finding  for  the 
railway — or  the  other  side — where  one  only  may  be  right.  Even 
less  often  is  there  a  recognition  of  moral,  as  distinguished  from 
material  forces  in  the  verdict,  though  that  verdict  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  That  the  three  arbitrators 
sometimes  agree  in  the  compromise  verdict  does  not  strengthen 
it  intrinsically. 

In  seeking  the  betterment  of  these  boards  that  are  the  product 
of  voluntary  arbitration  of  the  railway's  disagreement  with  labor 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  If  a  single  arbitrator  is  to  be 
chosen  by  the  conflicting  parties  in  place  of  three  the  same 
obstacle  is  encountered  in  finding  the  arbitrator  who  is  both 
just  and  able,  while  the  man  of  special  training  is  apt  to  be 
ruled  out  by  his  affiliations.  The  other  extreme  of  adding  to  the 
size  of  these  arbitration  boards  has  the  merit  of  increasing  the 
chance  of  securing  at  least  one  arbitrator  of  dominating  per- 
sonality. But  it  also  means  increased  delay  in  the  constitution 
of  the  board,  its  greater  cumbrousness  and  its  longer  sessions. 
The  courts  have  been  suggested  as  appointing  power  for  ar- 
bitrators, whether  single  or  multiple.  They  would  probably  give 
us  stronger  arbitrators  than  are  secured  now,  but  they  are  not 
acceptable  to  labor  and  the  outcome  wou'd  probably  be  no 
voluntary  arbitrations  at  all.  On  the  whole,  finding  these  seem- 
ingly inherent  obstructions  to  the  selection  of  positive  arbitration 
boards,  we  must  be  content  with  them  as  they  are.  We  may 
regret  that  the  great  interests  of  the  railways,  represented  by 
wages  as  an  element  of  operating  expense,  are  so  often  the  victims  . 
of  weak  compromise.  But  far  better  that,  usually,  than  pro- 
longed dissension,  rupture  and  the  strike.  Arbitration  is  not  the 
only  railway  problem  in  which  conditions  fall  short  of  the  ideal. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

Will  some  aspiring  genius  please  step  up  and  suggest  a 
decently  simple  and  intelligible  set  of  titles  for  railway  officers? 
Have  we  not  on  this  continent  carried  the  title  business  in  rail- 
way work  to  the  limit  of  absurdity?  We  boast  that  in  America 
is  found  the  only  simon-pure  brand  of  democracy,  clear  and 
undefilcd,  but  on  our  railways  we  lavish  high-sounding  titles  on 
the  functionary  who  mails  the  stationery  and  the  lead  pencils; 
and  on  the  obliging  young  man  who  keeps  the  wires  warm 
until  he  finds  out  for  yon  why  one  brown  leather  suit  case, 
covered  by  baggage  check  1-11-44  did  not  arrive  from  Ogdens- 
burg   on    the    "C"oronado"    local.      And    wr    have    our   tables   of 


precedence.  To  the  uninitiated  it  may  look  laughable,  but  to 
us  it  seems  quite  the  thing  that  the  head  lost  baggage  finder, 
pardon  me,  the  General  Baggage  Agent,  should  be  entitled  to 
much  more  respect  than  the  quiet,  brainy  young  man  who  is 
the  General  Manager's  Prime  Minister  and  Father  Confessor. 
But  then  you  see  the  latter  has  no  title — he  is  only  a  clerk,  and 
the  Great  Baggage  Agent  addresses  him  as  "Son,"  lounges  over 
the  corner  of  his  desk,  asks  him  how  the  "Old  Man's"  liver  is 
this  morning  and  patronizingly  hands  him  out  a  cheap  cigar. 
A  well-groomed,  pleasant  young  man  talks  to  the  dining  car 
conductor  and  quietly  suggests  a  change  of  water  for  the  carna- 
tions on  the  next  table  ;  he  looks  to  be  merely  a  capable  young 
American  business  man.  Hush,  he  is  more ;  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  Dining  and  Parlor 
Cars,  Restaurant  and  News  Service  of  the  great  P.  D.  I.  Rail- 
way. The  shrewd,  middle-aged  man  with  the  air  and  attire  of  a 
prosperous  farmer,  who  gets  ofT  the  train  at  Brown's  Corners, 
inquires  for  Farmer  Brown's  farm,  and  drops  down  there  to 
negotiate  for  two  acres  of  right-of-way  for  the  Hazleton 
Branch;  Who  is  he?  Right-of-way  buyer,  you  say.  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  That's  the  Right-of-way,  Lease  and  Industrial 
Commissioner  of  the  Yukon  division  of  the  Transcontinental 
Road. 

.A.nd  so  it  goes.  The  plain  business  man  comes  in  from  a 
nearby  town  to  the  city  where  the  headquarters  of  the  great 
railway  company  are  located.  He  wants  to  know  if  he  can  get 
a  spur  track  to  his  new  brick  plant;  he  asked  the  division  super- 
intendent for  it  six  months  ago  and  the  latter  officer  endorsed 
the  application  and  started  it  on  its  rounds,  but  it  is  now  stalled 
somewhere — nobody  knows  where.  Mr.  Business  Man  decides 
lie'll  find  out.  He  enters  the  general  office  building  with  a 
bold  and  firm  step,  takes  a  look  at  the  directory  in  the  lobby, 
gasps,  and  then  gasps  some  more.  Where  is  he  to  find  his  man 
among  that  medley  of  chiefs  of  this  and  chiefs  of  that,  and 
superintendents  of  this  and  superintendents  of  that,  managers 
of  this  and  managers  of  that?  Where  is  he  to  look  for  the 
authority  for  his  spur  track  ?  He  gives  up.  He  goes  home,  and 
some  time,  perhaps  five  years  hence,  the  application  will  finally 
receive  the  last  august  signature  and  the  division  superintendent 
be  told  that  if  Mr.  Brown  is  still  alive  and  will  deposit  the 
cost  of  the  track  and  sign  a  fifteen-page  copper  riveted  agree- 
ment he  may  have  his  200  ft.  of  track.  Oh,  for  a  Dickens  to 
describe  the  Circumlocution  Department  of  some  of  our  great 
railways. 

But  we  stray  from  the  point.  The  readers  of  your  journal 
probably  have  an  illustration  of  what  1  mean  in  the  next  office, 
or  in  their  own.  We  have  First,  Second  and  Third  Vice-Presi- 
dents who  could  never  "preside"  because  they  have  no  seat  on 
the  board.  We  have  Freight  Traffic  Managers  and  Passenger 
Traffic  Managers  who  do  not  manage  anything  but  the  rate 
schedules.  We  have  Superintendents  of  Motive  Power  who  are 
not  superintendents,  but  expert  advisers.  We  have  Superin- 
tendents of  Transportaiion  who  are  merely  car  accountants  with 
enlarged  territory. 

What  is  the  object  of  giving  a  ra.lway  officer  a  title — to  gratify 
his  self  esteem?  No.  To  give  his  wife  prestige?  No.  Then 
what?  To  convey  to  the  public,  to  the  oflicers  and  employees  of 
his  own  railway  and  the  officers  of  every  other  railway  a  clear 
idea  of  just  what  dut  es  he  is  supposed  to  perforin. 

What  is  the  first  requisite?  Simplicity.  What  is  the  second 
nqiiisitc?  Simplicity.  And  the  third?  Again  I  say  simplicity. 
Then  why  not  copy  the  worthy  example  of  poor  old  litle- 
riddcn  England  and  keep  the  name  "Superintendent"  for  the  man 
who  superintends  and  operates  the  railway.  There  the  Division 
Superintendent  of  a  leading  railway,  in  spite  of  the  civil  service 
system  of  advancement,  is  almost  a  national  figure.  The 
sovereign  who  passes  in  safety  and  luxury  over  his  division  once 
or  tw  ce  a  year  honors  and  possibly  decorates  him.  If  a  sovereign 
started  passing  decorations  around  on  an  American  railway  he 
would  be  so  ihii'ed  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  officers  that 
he  would  be  decorating  the  negro  porters,  along  with  Assistant 
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\'ice-l'rc<ii(lriils  (;i»  .111  Oiictital  priiici-  did  a  few  yearn  n\i<>  uti  a 
ccriaii  rond. )  The  (icnrral  MniiaKcr  in  luiKland  i«  Ihc  iiiaii  who 
rrally  "iiiatiaKC!*"  aii<l  in  not  Ihr  ovrrworkrd  pircc  of  niai'hincry 
who  carries  out  ihc  bchcits  of  an  army  of  Vicc-l'rc»idtiit)t  ami 
dollars  ihr  liru'kli.its  hiirlid  .il  hiin  l>y  jirvcral  ciirrnrtu-  Tradir 
MatiaKer*. 

I'roliahly  wo  eoidd  iirvcr  liavc  ihr  >ainc  simplicity  wliicii  oli- 
tajis  on  l-'.MKlisli  and  some  Muropran  railways,  lint  surely  with 
all  our  oriKinality  and  inventive  Ki'tii"!*  w'c  can  devise  a  railway 
orgnni/ation  which  would  work  smoothly.  Tlie  lirst  step  wmild 
he  to  have  a  set  of  titles  which  meant  what  they  meant. 

(;k\kr,\i.    man.\(;eij. 

THE   LAW  OF  COAL  CAR  DISTRIBUTION. 


New   Yi>rl<,  .XiiRiisl   SO,   1910. 

lo  TiiK  HinTiiK  OK  riiK  Uaii.w.w  .\i;k  Cia/ette: 

In  a  letter  of  mine  which  yoti  [irinted  on  January  28,  1!)10,  I 
attempted  to  outline  the  eflfeot  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Suprcnte  Court  in  the  coal  car  distribution  cases,  but  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  while  most  (|Ucstions  in  regard  to  coal 
car  distribution  were  settled  there  were  still  open  questions  in 
regard  to  the  mine  rating  upon  which  the  car  distribution  must 
depend.     I  attempted  to  state  the  (lucstion  as  follows : 

"Shall  a  mine  be  rated  on  the  amount  of  coal  which 
can  be  physically  taken  out  of  it  in  a  day,  or  shall  it  be 
rated  on  its  past  shipments?" 
ami  ended  my  article  by  stating  that  the  decision  that  past  ship- 
ments were  a  proper  clement  in   rating  coal  mines  would  help 
considerably  the  settlement  of  the  coal  car  question. 

That  decision  has  now  come  in  the  Interstate  Commission's 
opinion  No.  138.'?  in  the  case  of  the  Hillsdale  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
pany vs.  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  digest  of  which  was  given  in 
your  issue  of  August  26.  In  this  decision  the  Commission 
speaks  of  the  past  shipments  as  being  a  proper  indication  of  the 
mine's  "commercial  capacity"  and  it  confirms  the  legality  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad's  arrangement  under  which  the  rating  of 
a  mine  is  based  on  an  average  between  its  physical  and  commer- 
cial capacities,  the  commercial  capacity  being  determined  by  the 
•  nal  commercial  shipments  of  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Commission  in  approving  of  this 
..rrangemcnt  is  careful  not  to  give  an  exclusive  approval.  In  a 
previous  case,  that  of  the  Rail  and  River  Coal  Co.  vs.  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  the  Commission  has  given  a  qualified  approval 
of  the  B.  &  O.  Co.'s  method,  which,  while  it  combines  physical 
and  commercial  capacities,  does  it  in  a  somewhat  diflferent  way 
from  that  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  breadth  of  view 
in  recognizing  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  legal  way  in 
which  to  rate  a  mine.  I  have  already  called  your  attention  to 
tlie  fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  and  de- 
M-lopment  of  mine  rating.     The  subject  of  mine  rating  and  coal 

ir  distribution  was  a  matter  of  careful  study  and  experiment 
many  railway  officers  up  to  the  year  1906,  when  the  coal  and 

■  investigations  were  begun.     One  of   the   unfortunate   results 
that   investigation  was  that  many  of  the  roads   felt  obliged 

defend  and  to  adhere  to  the  systems  of  car  distribution  which 
iv  then  had  in  effect;  and  it  became  almost  impossible 
r  the  railway  men  to  aid  in  the  developments  in  car  dis- 
l>ution  which  have  been  made  since  that  date.  Xow  that  a 
rtain  leeway  is  allowed  by  the  Commission,  it  is  to  be  hoped 

■  it  the  roads  will  take  advantage  of  it  and  improve  their  car 
-tribution  system  wherever  this  is  possible. 

i'he  ruling  of  the  Commission  in  this  matter  should  tend  to 

'P  the  over-development  of  mines  which  has  been  so  prevalent 

the  many  cases  where  mine  owners  have  thought  and  hoped 

at  their  rating  would  be  based  entirely  on  physical   capacity. 

riiis  tendency  toward  extravagant  and  premature  development 

if  mines  has  been  a  source  of  many  troubles,  and,  possibly,  of 

many  accidents. 

.Mthough  the  Commission  upheld  the  railways  in  this  matter, 


It  ban  pronounced  illr^al  that  part  >>f  its  distribution  syxt'-m 
under  which  the  I'emniylvania  Railroad  gave  a  certain  advati 
l.iKc  to  ilic  owncm  of  private  car.-*  and  the  shippers  of  fuel  coal. 
The  Pennsylvania  held  that  any  arbitrary  allotment  of  cars  to  a 
mine  reduced  the  capacity  of  the  mine  on  that  day  by  so  much, 
•ind  allotted  il.t  own  cars  on  the  basis  of  this  allotment.  The 
Iiiter.stale  Commerce  Commissif)n  finds  thi.s  to  be  an  "undue  and 
uidawful  discrimination"  and  it  makes  the  same  order  in  ihc 
case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  that  it  has  in  the  case  of 
other  carriers,  to  the  effect  that  all  cars  must  be  clistributcd  on 
.III  absolutely  erjunl  basis,  the  only  exception  being  that  a  mine 
may  receive  more  assigned  cars  on  a  particular  day  than  its 
quota  entitles  it  to,  prr>vided  that  it  receive  none  of  the  rail- 
way  company's  cars. 

I  hope  I  am  not  hypercritical  in  calling  attention  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  in  this 
matter.  When  the  Commission  states  that  this  system  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  reckoning  mine  capacity  "results  in 
an  undue  and  unlawful  discrimination,"  it  does  not  quote  from 
Section  ."5  of  the  law,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  covers  the  case  in 
point.  It  is  true  the  word  "discrimination"  is  used  in  Section  2, 
but  Section  2  applies  only  to  rates  and  manipulations  of  rates. 
I'lider  Section  2,  if  a  carrier  by  any  device  gives  one  rate  to  ont 
person  and  another  rate  to  another,  it  is  guilty  of  "unjust  dis- 
crimination." 

The  law  on  c.ir  distrilnition  is  expressed  in  Section  3,  which 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  carrier  to  make  or  give  any  "undue 
or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage."  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  Commission  upon  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
may  concede  that  under  Section  3  certain  preferences  or  advan- 
tages may  be  due  and  reasonable,  and  that  it  may  be  lawful  for 
the  railways  to  exercise  a  little  more  discretion  in  rating  of 
mines  and  possibly  in  car  distribution?  The  opinion  in  this 
case  especially  states  that  the  Commission  does  not  feel  that  its 
decision  is  absolutely  final,  and,  as  noted  above,  one  exception 
to  its  rule  is  allowed  already. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  decision  as  it  stands  will 
be  accepted  by  the  railways,  the  right  of  the  Commission  to 
regulate  such  matters  having  been  so  expressly  confirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Illinois  Central  case. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  decision  that  are  comforting  to 
the  railway  men  who  have  struggled  with  this  question  of  car 
distribution,  and  especially  the  statement  of  the  Commission  as 
to  the  obligation  of  the  carriers  in  this  matter,  as  follows: 

"The  utmost  obligation  that  the  law  lays  upon  the  car- 
rier is  to  equip  itself  with  sufficient  cars,  not  to  meet  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  owners  of  a  mine  as  ex- 
pressed   in    its    physical    development,    but   to    meet    his 
actual    shipments.     A    mine    rating   that    is    adjusted    to 
the  expectations  of  the  operator  and  altogether  ignores 
his  actual  requirements  might  easily  result,  in  a  period 
of  car   shortage,   in   giving  him   cars   for  every   ton   of 
coal  that  he  can  actually  dispose  of,  while  an  adjoining 
mine,  with  a  small  development  but  a  larger  demand  for 
its  output,   would  get   but   i    fraction  of  the  equipment 
that  it  needs  to  meet  its  actual  contracts." 
Mr.    Prouty,   in   a  dissenting  opinion,   which   is  as  interesting 
as  his  opinions  always  are,  emphasizes  the  conservative  tone  of 
this  decision  by  giving  his  own  somewhat  more  radical  views,  as 
follows : 

"*    *    *    At  times  the  number  of  private  cars  deliv- 
ered to  certain  mines  has  exceeded  the  quota  of  those 
mines    *    *    •    In  such  case  it   seems  to  me  that  the 
railway    is    guilty    of    discrimination.     *     ♦     *     .\    rail- 
road   *    *    *    might  and  should  decline  to  put  private 
cars  into  service  except  upon  condition  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  of  this  kind." 
Mr.    Prouty,  however,  apparently   feels  that  the   private   car   is 
doomed,  as  he  explains  that  this  may  not  be  a  matter  of  much 
importance  in  the  present  case.  .\rthur  h.\le. 
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WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION     FOR     INJURIES.' 


BY    JOSEPH     N.     REDFERN, 
Superintendent   Relief  and   Employment  Departments,  C,   B.   &   Q. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Commission  of  Illinois,  consisting  of 
six  representatives  of  labor  and  six  representatives  of  employers, 
appointed  by  the  governor  under  authority  of  the  legislature,  has 
announced  a  tentative  plan  of  a  workman's  compensation  bill. 

The  plan  proposes  payment  of  three  years'  wages  in  cases  of 
death  where  there  are  dependents,  but  in  any  event  an  amount 
not  less  than  $1,500  nor  more  than  $3,000 — if  no  dependents,  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $200.  In  cases  of  temporary  disability  lasting 
two  weeks  or  more,  payment  of  half  wage  from  first  day  of  dis- 
ability ;  in  cases  of  permanent  disability,  payment  of  half  wage 
not  to  exceed  eight  years,  commencing  after  second  week  of 
disability.  Where  disability  is  permanent  but  only  partial,  per- 
centage of  compensation  to  be  reduced  proportionately  to  re- 
duction in  earning  capacity. 

Tiie  compensation  to  be  paid  for  death  or  disability  due  to 
injuries  received  while  at  work  regardless  of  any  question  of 
negligence,  except  in  cases  of  serious  or  wilful  misconduct  of 
the  employee.  The  law  to  apply  only  to  employers  of  labor  who 
have  more  than  five  persons  employed  at  one  time.  All  amounts 
to  be  paid  in  instalments,  unless,  if  proper  showing  is  made,  the 
county  court  may  order  amount  of  compensation  due  paid  in 
lump  sum. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  employer  shall  be  compelled  to 
make  these  payments  or  the  employee  or  his  legal  representative 
to  accept  them.  Common  law  remedies,  including  trial  by  jury, 
are  to  be  reserved  to  both  parties,  but  if  the  employer  declines 
to  pay  the  stipulated  sums  and  suit  is  brought,  the  employer  is 
not  to  escape  liability  by  reason  of  the  fellow-servant  rule,  the 
assumption  of  risk,  or  the  contributory  negligence  of  the  em- 
ployee, unless  the  negligence  of  the  employee  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  employer,  in  which  event  the  damages  shall  be  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  relative  degree  of  negligence  and 
the  burden  of  proof  is  placed  upon  the  employer.  Acceptance 
by  employee  of  compensation  to  bar  his  right  of  action,  and 
beginning  of  suit  for  damages  to  bar  his  right  to  compensation, 
except  in  the  case  of  wilful  negligence  of  the  employer  or  his 
failure  to  comply  with  statutory  or  municipal  safety  regulations. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  the  proposed  plan  is 
not  a  compensation  plan  at  all,  as  it  does  not  insure  to  either 
employer  or  employee  a  certain  opportunity  of  settlement,  as 
probably  the  greater  percentage  of  injuries  received  arc  not  due 
to  the  negligence  of  employers  or  the  act  of  a  fellow  servant,  and 
many  injured  persons  would  be  unable  to  establish  any  legal 
liability;  therefore,  an  employer  who  felt  he  was  not  legally 
responsible  for  the  death  or  injury  of  one  of  his  employees 
would  not  feel  obliged  to  pay  anything,  or,  at  least,  not  the 
amounts  provided  for  in  the  proposed  law,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  representatives  of  an  employee  injured  or  killed  con- 
sidered there  was  legal  liability  on  the  part  of  the  employer  the 
compensation  proposed  would  probably  not  be  deemed  siifFicicnt. 
f-'mm  the  foregoing,  and  also  for  the  reason  it  is  proposed  to 
introduce  again  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  comparative  negligence, 
it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  the  proposed  law  would  greatly 
increase  litigation  instead  of  diminishing  it. 

With  the  larger  engines  of  commerce  there  is  an  increasing 
niimbiT  of  serious  injuries,  largely  met,  however,  by  modern 
'^urKery,  but  in  some  cases  the  power  to  remedy  is  beyond  human 
skill  and  the  disability  is  permanent  and  complete;  therefore, 
any  plan  of  compensation  should  not  restrict  payments  to  .my 
period  of  time. 

After  an  experience  in  relief  department  work  of  some  twenty- 
five  years,  the  writer  believes  payments  of  lump  sum  more  afl- 
visable  than  payments  in  instalments.  The  payment  of  half 
wage  to  a  man  injured  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  not  re- 
sume  his    former   occupation   is,    in   most   cases,   only  providing 
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for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  payment  of  a  lump  sum  permits 
him  to  earn  a  livelihood  along  other  lines  and  to  remain  a 
respected  and  useful  member  of  society.  Hundreds  of  our  men 
seriously  disabled  by  disease  or  injury  have  made  lump-sum 
settlements  with  us,  engaged  in  business  and  been  successful. 
It  is  seldom  we  hear  of  one  who  was  unfortunate  in  the  use 
of,  or  dissipated,  the  money  paid  him. 

It  would  not  be  equitable  for  a  compensation  act  to  be  com- 
pulsory upon  the  employer  but  elective  with  the  employee,  and 
this  principle  is  recognized  by  the  Minnesota  Liability  Commis- 
sion, which  consists  of  a  lawyer,  a  manufacturer  and  the  state 
labor  commissioner.  The  Minnesota  commission,  acting  under 
instructions  of  the  legislature  to  draft  bills  providing  for  speedy 
remedy  in  cases  of  persons  injured  that  would  be  fair  to  the 
employee,  fair  to  the  employer  and  just  to  the  state,  have  given 
very  careful  study  to  this  subject.  While  details  are  yet  to  bs 
worked  out,  the  commission  has  agreed  that  the  right  to  sue  for 
damages  shall  be  eliminated  and  compensation  shall  be  paid  in 
all  cases  of  injuries,  except  gross  carelessness.  Also,  that  the 
law  is  to  apply  to  all  who  work,  including  agricultural  laborers 
and  domestic  servants,  and  that  contribution  be  made  by  both 
employer  and  employee.  The  Minnesota  plan  is  equitable,  but  it 
raises  a  serious  question.  The  right  of  a  man  to  claim  damages 
from  another  for  a  wrong  done  is  inherent  and  is  generally 
considered  inalienable,  but  if  society  takes  the  right  from  a 
man  and  substitutes  something  else,  the  question  is  whether  an 
individual  who  is  injured  has  not  the  right  to  demand  that 
society  shall  guarantee  to  him  the  substance  of  its  substitute  and 
not  let  him  be  dependent  upon  the  financial  stability  of  his  em- 
ployer or  his  employer's  insurance  companies.  In  short,  "auto- 
matic compensation"  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  right  of 
election  of  remedies  possessed  by  the  individual  brings  sharply 
before  us  the  question  of  state  insurance. 

The  claim  that  something  should  be  done  for  injured  persons 
and  their  families  is  one  that  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  all,  but 
injuries  received  in  the  course  of  employment  are  not  the  cause 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  suffering  and  hardship.  Disabi'ities  and 
death  from  sickness  or  injuries  received  while  not  engaged  at 
regular  work  cause  the  greatest  suffering.  Six  railway  systems — 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  and  the  Burlington — arc  operating  relief  departments; 
they  employ  over  four  hundred  thousand  men — nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  railway  employees  in  the  United  States;  they  are  paying 
out  annually  some  $4,000,000  in  benefits,  over  one-half  of  which 
is  on  account  of  sickness  or  injuries  off  duty,  and  yet  railroading 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  hazardous  of  occupations. 

Compensation  only  payable  in  cases  of  injury  where  the  em- 
ployer is  negligent  or  it  is  the  act  of  a  fellow  servant,  or  re- 
duced compensation  where  the  employer's  negligence  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  injured  person,  would  probably  mean  compensa- 
tion in  less  than  half  of  the  cases  of  injuries  received  at  work 
and  is  begging  the  question  confronting  the  country  to-day.  Gen- 
cr.illy  speaking,  when  emp'oyers'  liability  or  workmen's  com- 
pensation is  spoken  of  the  public  has  in  mind  something  like 
what  is  termed  "automatic  compens  ition" — that  is,  compensation 
for  any  injuries  (excepting  gross  carelessness)  received  while 
on  the  premises  of,  or  on  the  business  of  the  employer,  the  em- 
ployer being  compelled  to  pay  the  compensation  and  the  employee 
to  receive  it.  The  payments  by  the  railway  relief  departments, 
as  given  above,  show,  however,  that  what  is  needed  is  some 
certain  and  sufficient  provision  for  those  members  of  society 
(and  their  dependents)  who  are  physically  iniab'c  to  earn  a 
livelihood  from  any  cause  not  immoral. 

In  the  railway  relief  departments,  above  referred  to.  the  first 
one  of  which  was  established  some  thirty  years  ago.  the  basis  is 
mutuality;  the  employee  carries  his  protection  against  disability 
and  death  at  a  very  low  rate,  the  companies  paying  the  expenses 
of  operations  and  gu.irantecing  the  solvency  of  the  funds,  so 
that  the  casli  payments  by  the  companies  and  facilities  furnished 
about   equal   the  contributions  of  the   members.     Acceptance  of 
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iKiirlils  fur  injuries  o|)ci:iici  iis  a  rflrasr.  lliiil  liir.i  immimmhi 
only  intcndcil  ti>  rncapo  lialiility  for  Ihcir  torlsi,  a  plan  vvoulil 
have  been  (li-vi»cil  to  pnileit  the  iinployccs  solely  against  in- 
juries reirived  in  the  -.crviie,  but  it  was  believed  that  lielpiuK 
the  employee  to  help  liiniseH  and  protect  himself  and  family 
against  dis.ihility  .unl  death  from  sickness  as  well  as  from  in- 
juries received  either  while  at  work  or  otherwise,  would  be  of 
mutual  luiielil.  and  the  results  have  satislied  the  oflicers  of  these 
companies  that  their  belief  was  correct.  More  than  lifty  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  paid  out  in  bcnelits— less  than  one-half  of 
which  was  on  account  of  injuries  received  while  at  work.  It  may 
he  interest iiiK  to  read  from  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  .Vppeals  for  the  fourth  circuit— case  of  Day  vs. 
.-Vllanlic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company,  decided  April  Iti,  1!)10, 
this  being  the  latest  utterance  of  the  courts  upon  this  subject. 
1  he  court  said  : 

"Tlir  (iiirnlioii  of  llic  v.iliiliiy  of  llic  conlracl.  or  coiilracls.  in  all  rcupccls 
iiniilnr  to  Ihr  one  lirforr  us,  \\a»  l>ocii  so  fully  disciisseil  by  llic  courts,  both 
state  and  t'ctlcral,  and  mo  uniformly  uplirld  that  ttothinu  tit^iv  ts  of'i't:  to  be 
wiJ.  ll  has  brcn  rxprcssly  decided  l>y  this  court,  in  A.  C.  L.  R.  Co.  vs. 
PinuiinK,  1<1<>  I'eil.  .S.'>0,  in  a  well-considered  and  amply  sustained  opinion  by 
Judge  Morris,  in  whicli  (llie  laic)  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  concurretl,  tlic 
same  contract  relied  upon  liy  ilefendant  herein  was  upheld.  The  learned 
judge  Miys,  'Ily  a  great  nuinl'er  of  carefully  considered  adjudications  of  the 
courts,  both  State  and  Federal,  contracts  of  this  character  have  been  up- 
held and  determined  nol'to  be  against  a  sound  public  policy,  but  distinctly 
fccMc/i.  lu/  to  the  employee,  as  well  as  wise  on  the  part  of  the  employer.'  " 

While  the  general  plan  of  these  relief  departments  would 
probably  not  permit  small  employers  to  individually  undertake 
the  same  work,  yet  legislation  might  authorize  an  associatfon  of 
small  employers  engaged  in  like  industries  that  would  permit 
any  employer  and  his  employees  to  similarly  protect  themselves. 

The  present  plan  in  respect  to  settlement  of  claims  for  in- 
juries, outside  of  these  relief  departments,  is  unsatisfactory  and 
costly  to  the  employee,  employer  and  the  state,  but  it  is  well,  in 
most  questions,  to  make  haste  slowly.  It  is  more  important  to 
the  employee  than  it  is  to  the  employer  or  to  society  at  large 
that  no  move  is  made  that  is  not  practical  as  well  as  constitu- 
'>nal,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  individual 
-lates  are  each  in  their  own  way  attempting  to  solve  this  problem, 
because  chaos  w-ill  be  the  result  of  individual  state  legislation  on 
this  subject,  particularly  among  the  employees  of  large  railways 


.oi.i  iii.lusiii.tl  ...i  (.orations  as  well  as  the  corporations  thcin- 
Hclves.  The  MurliiiKton  system  operates  in  eleven  statctt.  On 
the  one  hanrl.  we  feel  that  wc  should  not  pay  greater  compensa- 
tion in  the  case  of  an  employee  injured  in  Illinois  than  wc  would 
in  the  case  of  an  employee  injured  to  the  same  extent  and  under 
like  circumstances  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  in  all  of  which 
states  liability  commissions  have  been  appointed,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  fair  to  one  of  our  employees  injured  in 
Illinois,  that  under  the  law  he  would  be  entitled  to  less  com- 
pensation than  a  man  injured  to  the  same  extent  under  siinilar 
circumstances  in  Wisconsin  or  Miimesota. 

The  writer  believes  there  is  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
large  employers  and  their  representatives  to  be  humane  and  to 
do  wli.it  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  so  far  as  lies  within  their 
fmancial  ability  to  avoid  and  relieve  distress  arising  from  physical 
sufferings  of  their  employees;  also  that  they  will  cordially  wel- 
come any  law  that  will  alike  be  fair  to  the  employer,  fair  to  the 
employee  and  just  to  the  state,  but  he  believes  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  having  individual  action  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  diflfercnl  states;  instead,  he  believes  that  the  best  interests  of 
all  will  be  sub-;erved  by  the  federal  commission,  recently  ap- 
pointed by  President  Taft,  being  furnished  with  all  possible  in- 
formation upon  this  subject,  both  on  the  part  of  the  employee  and 
employer,  and  that  we  should  lend  our  aid  to  the  framing  of  a 
federal  bill  which,  when  enacted  into  law,  might  and  should  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  various  states,  and  thus,  in  one  thing  at  least, 
bring  about  that  most  desirable  of  things — uniform  legislation. 

A    NORWEGIAN     SINGLE    PHASE    RAILWAY. 


The  Thamsliavii-Lokkeii  electric  railway  is  a  ^illgle  track 
meter-gage  line  sonic  17  miles  ling,  with  double  track  and  sidings 
at  the  stations.  There  are  seven  stations,  including  the  terminals 
at  Thamshavn  and  Lokkcn.  It  is  designed  to  handle  both  in- 
dustrial and  tourist  trafHc.  At  Lokken  there  arc  mines  creating 
mineral  traffic,  and  at  Thamshavn  is  one  of  the  largest  timber 
works  in  Norway,  while  the  line  also  passes  through  a  valley 
which  from  the  scenic  point  of  view  possesses  many  attractions 
for  the  large  number  of  tourists  who  every  year  visit  the 
country. 

The  single  phase  system  is  employed — this  is  the  first  railway 
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in  Norway  to  use  that  system — power  being  obtained  from  a 
hydro-electric  plant  from  which  electrical  energy  is  also  derived 
for  lighting  Thamshavn  and  a  number  of  villages,  as  well  as 
for  dr.ving  the  Lokken  mining  machinery.  The  sub-station  which 
serves  the  road  is  at  Thamshavn,  and  has  a  motor  generator 
plant  transforming  and  converting  a  15,000-volt,  50-cycle,  3-phasc 
current  to  G,600-volt,  25-cycle,  single  phase,  for  feeding  direct 
to  the  overhead  conductor.  The  Westinghouse  single  catenary 
system  is  used  with  bracket  arm  construction  on  wooden  poles. 

From  Thamshavn,  on  Orkedals  fjord,  the  line  runs  inland, 
.skirting  the  river  Orkla  for  some  distance,  after  yhich  it  rises 
to  Lokken.  The  track  is  laid  with  44-lb.  flat-bottomed  rails 
(V:gnales  section)  on  wooden  ties,  and  has  ordinary  track  rail 
return,  each  joint  being  bonded  with  50-sq.  mm.  copper  bonds. 
From  Thamshavn  to  Svorkmo  where  the  line  ceases  to  skirt  the 
river  Orkla,  the  gradients  are  easy  and  there  are  practically 
no  curves;  but  from  Svorkmo  to  Lokken  there  is  a  rapid  rise 
with  sharp  curves. 

The  station  buildings  are  of  log  construction  with  turf-covered 
roofs,  and  the  lighting  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  platforms  is 
effected  from  a  small  transformer  in  the  trolley  circuit. 

The  trolley  wire  is  suspended  at  5.5  meters  above  the  track, 
except  under  a  bridge  at  which  point  it  is  4.3  meters.  A  G5-sq. 
mm.  section  grooved  copper  wire  is  suspended  by  stiff  vertical 
hangers  from  a  steel  cable  carried  on  insulators  which  are 
mounted  on  T-steel  brackets  attached  to  wooden  poles  supported 
by  tie  rods.  It  is  nowhere  more  than  9  in.  from  the  center  line 
of  the  track,  and  the  spans  vary  from  150  ft.  on  the  straight 
sections  to  68  ft.  on  curves.  Though  no  feeder  is  yet  required, 
there  are  section  insulators  fitted  for  dividing  the  line  into  six 
sections,  in  readiness  for  future  necessities. 

The  equipment  consists  of  three  20-ton  electric  locomotives  for 
freight  and  passenger  trains,  and  a  saloon  motor  car  for  special 
purposes.  The  locomotives  each  carry  four  40-h.p.  Westinghouse 
single  phase,  scries  compensated  motors  mounted  on  two  trucks. 
Each  locomotive  is  capable  of  exerting  a  tractive  effort  of  6,500 


Saloon     Motor    Car. 

ills,  at  ten  iniks  pir  hour,  and  a  m  iMinntn  tractive  effort  of  8,000 
lbs.  at  starting.  They  are  titled  vviili  in'ii  automatic  air  brakes, 
centra!  couplings  and  buffing  gear. 

The  pantagraph  bow  collector  on  the  lncimiotive  roof  collects 
the  6,600-vnlt  current  from  the  overhea<l  wire,  and  an  insulated 
cable  carries  the  current  to  an  auto-circuit-breaker,  and  thence 
to  the  transformer  which  is  suspended  inside  the  cab.  A 
grounded  metal  screen  encloses  the  high  tension  apparatus.  The 
four  motors  arc  arranged  permanently  in  two  groups,  with  two 
scries  in  each  grouj).  I'iither  pair  of  motors  may  be  isolated 
separately.  The  electrically  driven  air  conipressor  is  fitted  with 
an  automatic  governor  and  supplies  air  to  a  main  reservoir, 
both  for  the  brakes  and  for  working  the  pantagraph  bnw.  A 
hand  piuiip  is  also  prov.iled  for  either  raising  or  lowering  the 
bow,  should  it  hapfx'ti  that  llicre  is  no  .lir  avail. ible  on  the  loco- 
motive. 


The  saloon  motor-car  when  in  running  order  weighs  23  tons. 
A  special  feature  has  been  made  of  its  luxurious  upholstering 
and  decoration,  and  it  is,  of  course,  electrically  lighted  and 
heated.  The  car  is  divided  into  a  vestibule  and  driver's  com- 
partment at  each  end,  with  two  saloon  compartments  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  short  passage.  It  measures  39  ft.  4  in. 
long  and  8  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  body  is  framed  with  oak  and 
sheathed  with  teak,  carried  on  a  rolled  steel  underframe  sup- 
ported by  two  swing  bolster  trucks,  one  of  which  is  equipped 
with  two  40-h.p.  motors  similar  to  that  employed  on  the  loco- 
motives. 

The  contract  for  the  complete  electrical  equipment  of  this 
road  was  carried  through  by  the  British  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  through  its  agents  in  Norway,  the  Elek- 
trisk  Bureau  of  Christiania.  The  locomotive  bodies  and  frames 
and  the   saloon  motor  car  were   the   work   of   English   builders, 


Twenty-Ton     Electric     Locomotive. 

the    remainder    of    the    rolling    stock    being    constructed    by    the 
Skabo  Railway  Carriage  Works,  Christiania. 

The    railway   is   owned   by   the   Christiania    Salvesen   and   the 
Christiania  Tham's  ("ommunicat  oiis  .Aktieselskab. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  IN  GREAT   BRITAIN    IN    1909. 

The  I'.ritish  Hoard  of  Trade  has  issued  its  "geiural  report" 
11  which  the  accident  records  of  the  last  calendar  year  are 
briefly  summarized,  The  principal  statistics  were  printed  in  the 
kailway  Age  Cia::cttc  of  May  27,  page  1315.  Only  one  passenger 
was  killed  in  a  train  accident  in  the  year.  This  was  on  July 
2  (see  below).  Up  to  that  dale,  there  had  been  none  so  killed 
in  more  than  20  months.  The  number  of  passengers  injured  in 
train  accidents  in  1909  was  390.  This  is  low  as  compared  w;tli 
the  average  of  previous  years.  The  number  of  employees  killed 
ii.  train  accidents  during  the  year  was  82,  which  is  equal  to 
one  in  70  of  those  exposed  to  danger  This  average  is  the 
same  as  that    for   10  years  preceding. 

The  number  of  accidents  imiuired  into  by  the  inspecting  of 
licers  (luring  the  ye.ir  was  21,  fewer  tl:an  ever  before.  In  lln' 
\ear  19(10,  HI  were  investigated,  including  18  collis  oiis.  Since 
that  time,  the  number  has  been  gradually  (liininisliing.  The 
salient  features  of  the  investigatons  of  190!'  are  given  in  tin- 
present   rc|iort  as   follows. 

Of  the  21  accidents  to  trains  inquired  into  in  1909.  only  om 
was   attended    with    fatal    results   to  .i   passenger    (A  clerk   in   llie 
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service  of  the  ci>in|i;iiiy ),  vi/.  the  .iccilciil  i..  .1  |...i-..  jik.  1  ii.nii 
nil  llir  2(1  of  (illy,  piar  Siidlmry  antl  VVniililcy  Sliitifui,  «)n 
llic  I-oiuloii  &  North  WtNlrrii  K;iilw;iy.  One  of  llic  vcliiilrit 
of  Ihc  train  was  dcrailctl  ovviiiK  to  ilic  .siKiialiiian,  tlirnuKh  for- 
get fiiliic.s<i,    sliiftiiiK    the    points    while    the    train    was    passinK 

throuRh    iheiii      In   accordamc    with   a    recominendali if   the 

iiispectiiiK  ofluer,  ilie  company  arranKei!  for  the  provision  of  an 
additional  lockinj;  h.ir  l-etwecn  the  s  k'i-iI  •U'd  the  f.uinn  points 
•It   wliieli   the  accident  occurred. 

In  einht  of  the  other  cases  inquired  into,  the  death  of  one  or 
iiu>rc  of  the  company's  servants  was  occasioned,  14  railway 
•icrvants  in  all  luinn  k  Ilcd  l>y  such  accidents.  The  explosion 
of  a  locomotive  hoiier  at  fardifT  Docks  on  the  Rhymney  Rail- 
way in  April  caused  the  death  of  three  .servants  of  the  company, 
the  same  number  luiiiR  injurcil.  The  inquiry  sliowed  that  the 
safely  valves  of  the  hoiier,  wh  ch  had  hcen  refitted  during  the 
previous  day,  were  inoperative,  causing  the  steam  pressure  to 
accumulate  to  a  point  at  which  the  structure  hurst.  After  the 
accident,  the  company  at  once  gave  instructions  that  when  steam 
is  first  raised  in  a  holer  after  the  safety  valves  have  been  re- 
rutc<l.  care  is  to  he  taken  to  see  tli.it  llie  \alvcs  blow  olT  at  the 
proper  pressure. 

A  question  of  some  interest  arose  in   the  inquiry   into  a  col- 
li.sion  on   March  ."1   between  two  passenger  trains  at   Tunbridge 
.Iimction,  on   the   South   Eastern  &  Chatham   Railway,   whereby 
two  employees   were   killed.     The   driver  of   one  of   the   trains, 
which  was  proceeding   from  Redliill,  ran  past  the  junction   sig- 
nals, which  appear   lo  have  been  at   danger.     An   inspector  was 
liding  on  the  engine  in  orvler  to  see  that  the  train  ran  as  nearly 
a?  possible  to  time,  and  the   driver  alleged  that  this  had  made 
him    over-anxious.      The    inspecting    officer    expressed    the    v.ew 
that   the  appointment  of   a   third   man   to   ride   on   an   engine   is 
generally  undesirable,  and  that,  when  the  object   is  to  mainiani 
time,  the  procedure  is  of  doubtful  advantage,  unless  it  is  antici- 
pated that  technical  assistance  may  be  required. 
'        The  derailment  of  a   train  near  Friezland,  on  the  London  & 
I     North   Western    Railway,    in    August,    caused    the    death    of    an 
engine  driver  and  fireman  and  injuries  to  other  persons.     While 
the   circumstances   of    the    accident    were   to    some    extent    con- 
jectural,  the   inspecting   officer  came  to  the  conclusion   that   the 
type  of  engine  drawing  the  train,   viz.,  a  tank  engine  with   six 
coupled  wheels  leading  and  a  pair  of  radial  axle  trailing  wheels, 
is  not  suitable  for  runnin.g  at  very  high  speeds,  especially  round 
a  curve  such  as  the  one  concerned  in  this  instance,  and  the  com- 
pany promised   that  this   opinion   should   receive   due  considera- 
i    tion.    Another  case  of  derailment,  which  did  not  cause  loss  of 
life,  occurred  in  April  to  a  Caledonian  Railway  passenger  train 
near  Crawford   Station.     The  crank  axle  broke  inside  the  boss 
I    of   the   left-hand   driving   wheel   of   the   engine,   with   the   result 
that  the  coupling  rod  also  broke  and  the  wheel  became  detached 
''    from  the  engine;  the  coupling  between  the  engine  and  the  tender 
!'ave  way,  and  the  tender  and  the  whole  of  the  train  behind  it 
re  derailed.     The   fracture  of  the  axle  was  attributed  chiefly 
the  abruptness  of  the  alteration  in  the  diameter  of  the  axle 
the  wheel  seat,  which  has  been  found  to  be  a  cause  of  wcak- 
-^  in  other  cases.    After  the  accident,  the  company  gave  in- 
actions that  all  such  axles  fitted  on  passenger  engines  were 
l>e  altered  forthwith  and  all  new  axles  are  to  be  made  of  the 
i:aproved  pattern. 

Two  of   the   train   accidents   inquired    into   occurred    on    elec- 
trically  worked  lines.     By  a  collision  at    Marsh   Lnne  Junction, 
f  l)etween   Liverpool   and   Southport,   on   the   Lancashire  &   York- 
i  shire  Railway,  on  January  21  a  fire  was  caused,  in  which  a  third 
]  train,  that  came  to  a   stand  on  an  adjacent   line,   was  involved. 
^  f fer  the  accident   fears  were  expressed  by  some  regular  pas- 
igers  as  to  the  construction  of  the  carriages  used  on  the  line, 
which   exits   are   provided   only  at   each   end.     This  class   of 
'tide    was    adopted    by    the   company    as    being    stronger   than 
1;    with   side  doors  and   less   likely  to  cause  delay   in   leaving 
tions.     The  inspecting  officer  did  not  consider  that,  in  all  the 
:\umslaiices  of  this  railway,  the  use  of  end  doors  only  leads 


I.,  .xii.i  risk  from  fire  to  the  passengers.  The  other  accident 
to  an  electric  train  was  a  collision  on  November  18  on  the 
Metropolitan  I)  strict  Railway  between  an  empty  carriage  train 
and  llic  huffrr  stops  at  lulling  Uroadway  Station,  whereby  the 
molormaii  and  one  of  the  conductors  were  killed.  It  appeared 
that  the  instructions  to  the  men  as  to  preparing  the  train  and 
testing  the  air-brake  before  leaving  the  ilcpot  had  not  been 
properly  observed  on  this  occasion,  and  that  there  was  no  air 
pressure  in  the  train  pipe  or  auxiliary  reservoirs,  so  that  the 
motorman  was  unable  to  bring  the  train  to  a  stand.  In  view 
of  certain  recommendations  of  the  inspecting  ofTicer  the  com- 
pany arranged  to  equip  all  motor  cars  and  single  end  control 
trailers  with  train  line  air  gages  on  the  trailer  end,  so  as  to 
enable  conductors  continually  to  observe  the  pressure  on  the 
train  line.  They  also  staled  that  instructions  were  to  be  issued 
reciuiring  motonnen  and  conductors  to  make  reports  as  to  their 
liaving  inspected  and  tested  the  equipment  before  a  train  is 
taken  into  service;  and  it  was  further  proposed  to  give  the  men 
regular  instruction  in  the  working  of  the  reverse  and  hand- 
brakes for  use  in  an  emergency. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  ON  THE  CHICAGO 
&   NORTH    WESTERN. 


The  nianageiiuiit  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  entered 
on  a  campaign  for  the  reduction  of  accidents,  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  methods  that  probably  are  unique.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  railway  accidents  are  due  to  the  carelessness  or  reck- 
lessness of  employees;  most  of  them  would  be  avoided  if  em- 
ployees would  give  reasonably  strict  obedience  to  orders  and 
rules.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  con- 
dition is  more  rigorous  discipline.  The  management  of  the 
North  Western  has  decided  that  if  the  number  of  accidents  is 
to  be  reduced  discipline  must  be  supplemented  by  action  which 
will  bring  home  to  employees  the  fact  that  it  is  greatly  to  their 
own  selfish  interest  and  to  the  interest  of  their  families  that 
they  shall  give  stricter  obedience  to  the  orders  and  rules,  and 
shall  in  an  organized  way  co-operate  with  the  management  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  accidents. 

To  bring  all  the  employees  of  the  road  to  a  clear  and  serious 
appreciation  of  what  accidents  have  cost,  are  costing  and  will 
cost  them,  R,  C.  Richards,  general  claim  agent,  has  since  early 
in  July  been  delivering  addresses  at  the'  various  division  head- 
quarters. There  arc  17  divisions,  and  when  this  article  was 
written  Mr.  Richards  had  made  addresses  at  13  headquarters, 
ile  will  continue  to  make  them  for  as  long  as  it  seems  desirable. 
Each  of  the  meetings  has  been  attended  by  the  division  olificers 
and  by  large  numbers  of  employees.  The  attendance  of  the  em- 
ployees has  been  purely  voluntary,  the  only  thing  done  to  get 
them  to  come  being  to  announce  the  time  and  purpose  of  the 
meetings  on  the  various  bulletin  boards.  Prior  to  beginning  his 
talks  to  employees  Mr.  Richards  held  conferences  with  and  made 
talks  to  the  division  officers  alone. 

I'or  the  purpose  of  the  campaign  against  accidents  the  em- 
I>li)yees  and  oflicers  are  being  organized  from  the  lowest  rank  in 
the  operatmg  department  to  the  highest.  On  every  division 
there  has  been  formed  a  committee  of  safety,  each  being  com- 
posed of  an  engineman,  a  conductor,  a  fireman,  a  brakeman,  a 
trackman  and  a  switchman,  who  are  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent. Similar  committees  have  been  formed  in  the  various 
division  shops,  being  appointed  by  the  master  mechanics.  In 
the  Chicago  shops  the  committee  is  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  shops  and  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  and 
iv.achinery.  These  committees  in  the  mechanical  department  con- 
sst  of  one  man  from  each  shop.  There  has  also  been  appointed 
a  committee  on  safety  for  the  large  yards  in  Chicago,  composed 
of  switchmen  who  are  appointed  by  the  trainmaster  of  freight 
terminals.  The  personnel  of  these  committees  is  changed  con- 
stantly, one  man  on  each  committee  retiring  and  a  successor  to 
l.im  being  appointed  each  month.     Their  duty  is  to  investigate 
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the  causes  of  accidents,  to  seek  to  get  their  fellow  employees 
to  do  all  they  can  to  remove  them,  and,  when  any  action  needs 
to  be  taken  which  cannot  be  taken  by  employees,  to  recommend 
it  to  their  superior  officers.  The  purpose  of  the  frequent  changes 
of  personnel  is  to  familiarize  with  and  interest  in  the  subject 
of  accidents,  their  causes  and  remedies,  as  many  men  as  prac- 
ticable, and  thereby  create  among  employees  as  much  of  the 
right  kind  of  sentiment  as  possible.  The  committees  meet 
monthly. 

A  central  committee  to  receive  the  reports  and  supervise  the 
work  of  the  committee  of  safety  has  been  appointed,  composed 
of  Mr.  Richards;  S.  G.  Strickland,  assistant  general  superintend- 
ent, and  W.  J.  Towne,  engineer  of  maintenance.  Matters  re- 
quiring action  which  exceeds  the  authority  of  this  committee 
will  be  referred  to  the  general  managers. 

The  most  important  work  that  has  been  done  as  yet  consists 
of  the  talks  to  employees  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Richards. 
His  official  position  has  given  him  an  especially  good  opportunity 
to  study  the  causes  of  accidents,  particularly  to  employees,  and 
he  has  for  years  taken  a  keen  interest  in  it.  Perhaps  no  rail- 
way officer  in  the  country  has  devoted  more  thought  to  it.  Be- 
sides being  fully  armed  with  the  facts,  he  has  a  peculiar  gift 
for  stating  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  his  hearers.  If  he  had  not  been  a  railway  claim 
agent  he  might  have  been  a  preacher;  and  if  he  had  been  a 
preacher  he  would  have  shaken  the  sinners  attending  revival 
meetings  over  the  burning  pit  in  a  way  that  w^oulJ  have  stimu- 
lated them  to  begin  at  once  bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance. 

An  example  of  the  way  he  brings  home  to  employees  their 
relation  to  and  interest  in  accidents  is  afforded  by  the  use  he 
makes  of  statistics  showing  the  number  of  persons  killed  and 
injured  on  American  railways,  and  particularly  on  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western,  during  the  past  ten  years.  After  giving  sta- 
tistics for  the  railways  of  the  country  as  a  whole  in  one  of  his 
addresses  he  continued : 

"This  North  Western  railway,  that  we  claim  is  the  best  road 
iind  has  the  best  men,  has  done  its  share  of  the  havoc.  We 
killed  in  ten  years  2,ooo  people — three  regiments  of  soldiers. 
Seven  hundred  and  thirty-tive  of  them  were  your  people — were 
your  brothers,  your  sons,  your  fathers,  your  next  door  neigh- 
bors. In  ten  years  we  have  managed  on  the  North  Western  to 
have  73o  funerals  of  employees.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
times  we  have  had  to  tall  on  the  priest  or  the  minister;  and  7:}5 
times  in  ten  years  we  have  had  to  go  to  these  awful  funerals. 
Everybody  here  has  been  to  them.  We  go  into  the  house  that 
is  darkened  by  mourning,  and  we  send  some  flowers  or  we  try 
to  send  some  message  of  sympathy,  and  when  we  go  there  we 
don't  know  what  to  say.  We  try  to  say  something  to  that  poor 
widow  or  poor  mother  or  father  who  has  lost  a  husband  or 
son.  and  the  words  stick  in  our  throats.  Seven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  times  we  have  had  to  do  that,  we  men  on  the  .North 
Wfsfern  railway !"' 

At  many  meetings  where  .Mr.  Richards  has  talked  along  this 
line  some  of  his  hearers,  who  perhaps  have  had  relatives  or 
near  friends  killed  in  the  service,  have  been  reduced  to  tears, 
and  everywhere  he  has  been  able  to  hold  the  serious  and  sober 
atlention  of  his  auditors  throughout  a  talk  lasting  an  hour  and 
a  lialf  fir  twn  hours.  Mr.  Richards  usually  begins  his  talk  with 
a  remark  that  rather  strikingly  illustrates  the  extent  of  the 
increase  in  accidents  on  .'\nurican  railways.  He  remarks  that 
the  number  of  men  employed,  the  amount  of  business  handled, 
;in(l  the  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  railways  have  been  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  that  this  is  especially  true  of  the  North 
Western,  but  one  of  the  things  that  has  increased  out  of  all 
proportion  to  tlie  increases  in  the  number  of  employees  and 
the  amouiii  of  business  handled  is  the  number  of  accidents;  and 
he  points  out  that  if  the  earnings  of  the  North  Western  had 
increased  as  fast  in  projiortion  as  the  number  of  accidents  on 
it.  they  wouM  now  be  about  $l7(i.(iO((.()(i(»  ;,  y,-;,r  instead  of  $70,- 
OOO.OdO. 


"Think  of  it,"  he  says,  "every  third  day  on  the  North  West- 
ern there  is  one  of  you  men  killed,  and  every  50  minutes  there 
is  one  of  you  men  injured — not  passengers,  not  outsiders,  but 
employees.  Now,  it  is  you  men  who  arc  paying  this  awful  toll. 
And  don't  you  think  it  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it?  The  officers 
can't  do  it,  the  laws  can't  do  it,  there  is  no  one  who  can  do  it 
but  just  you;  and  you  are  the  people  who  can  do  it  by  turning 
over  your  hands.  And  do  you  know  that  every  time  we  have 
one  of  these  accidents  the  result  is  an  increased  risk  to  the  rest 
of  us  because  some  new  man  who  may  be  incompetent,  who  may 
be  careless,  and  who  certainly  is  inexperienced,  has  to  take  the 
place  of  the  man  who  is  injured  or  killed?  W'e  know  that  the 
result  is  going  to  be  that  the  risk  to  the  other  men  in  the  service 
is  going  to  be  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  the  efficiency  of 
the  organization  decreases.  This  is  because  the  new  man  is  not 
familiar  with  our  way  of  doing  business.  I  saw  in  the  paper 
the  other  day  that  they  were  going  to  have  a  great  meeting  up 
in  St.  Paul  on  the  conservation  of  the  forests,  of  the  water 
power,  and  of  the  untilled  land.  Now,  we  ought  to  have  a 
meeting  for  the  conservation  of  men,  because  men  are  much 
more  important  than  things. 

"We  see  in  the  papers  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  railway 
accidents,  and  you  would  think  from  what  you  see  and  read 
that  every  man  killed  on  a  railway  was  killed  in  a  train  acci- 
dent, some  collision  or  some  derailment.  Now,  we  men  who 
arc  working  on  the  railway,  who  are  employees,  know  that  isn't 
so;  that  the  little  accidents  that  happen  every  day,  that  may 
be  happening  now  over  in  the  roundhouse,  that  m.iy  be  happen- 
ing up  in  Ishpeming,  or  in  Green  Bay,  or  in  Chicago,  make  this 
awful  risk.  These  accidents  happen  because  somebody  is 
thoughtless.  Rarely  if  ever  are  they  caused  intentionally  It 
is  because  we  don't  think  what  will  happen  if  we  don't  do  things 
according  to  the  rules.  The  first  rule  in  the  book  of  rules  says: 
'In  case  of  doubt,  accept  the  safe  course.  Speed  must  always 
give  way  to  safety.'  And  the  last  rule  in  the  book  of  rules 
says :  'Remember,  it  is  better  to  cause  a  delay  than  it  is  to 
cause  an  accident.'  Now,  that  is  what  the  company  tells  us  and 
it  is  paying  us  for  our  time.  Those  rules  were  adopted  by 
men  of  experiei'.ce  who  rose  from  the  ranks  and  who  know  from 
their  experience  the  danger  of  taking  a  chance.  We  ought  to 
have  those  rules  pasted  in  our  hats  and  we  ought  to  comply 
with  them,  and  if  we  would  do  that  we  would  save  75  per  cent, 
of  these  accidents  the  first  month." 

Mr.  Richards  relates  many  specific  incidents  to  illustrate  how 
carelessness  causes  accidents,  citing  the  examples,  among  others, 
of  the  switchman  who  kicks  a  drawbar  over  when  an  engine 
is  about  2  ft.  from  a  car  and  has  his  foot  mashed ;  of  the  car 
repairer  who  goes  under  a  car  without  putting  up  a  flag  and  is 
killed  or  injured  because  someone  kicks  a  car  against  the  car 
he  is  repairing;  of  the  conductor  who.  being  ordered  to  wait  on 
a  side  track  until  a  certain  train  passes,  fails  to  ascertain  by 
word  of  mouth,  as  the  rules  re(iuire.  whether  the  train  that 
passes  is  the  one  for  which  he  has  orders  to  wait,  leaves  the 
siding  where  he  has  been  ordered  to  wait,  and  after  it  is  too 
late  to  correct  his  mistake  runs  into  the  train  for  which  be  h.itl 
"wait"  orders. 

Mr.  Richards  not  only  dearly  and  forcibly  states  the  causes 
of  accidents,  but  he  also  denounces  vigorously  the  incoinplrtc 
and  often  fal.se  reports  regarding  them  which  are  sent  in,  and 
gives  many  specific  instances  of  false  reports  whicli  have  led  to 
trouble.  He  points  out  that  the  road  camiot  stop  accidents  un- 
less its  employees  will  co-operate  with  it  in  getting  ;it  the  facts 
.ibout  them.  "1  remendier,"  he  says,  "a  cas;-  on  the  Madison 
<livision  a  little  while  ago.  where  a  brakenian  got  caught  be 
tvveen  the  man  killers.  We  sent  him  out  to  inspect  the  car  and 
he  said  there  were  no  man  killers  on  it.  1  don't  know  whether 
he  ever  saw  that  car  or  not,  but  when  we  sent  a  man  up  there 
they  were  on  the  car.  Of  course,  he  didn't  put  them  on  the 
car,  and  we  didn't  put  them  on  it  Now,  we  don't  want  ws 
such  lying  reports  as  that.     If  we  dulnl  want  the  truth  I  cotil  I 
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m.ikc  mil  ilir  rf|H>rl<t  iii.vM-lf.  I  iini  mimftlniiK  "i  •'  wiil  jmihi.  i 
iiiy.tclf,  anil  |iriiliiil)l>'  I  could  have  done  it  lirttrr  than  the  car  in 
!t|icct<ir." 

One  »f  the  tronlilc!!  i»,  hr  nays  in  hi<i  taik<i,  that  rmiiloyrcH 
arc  not  (auiiliar  rnotiKh  with  (he  riiirn.  "VVc  oiiKht  to  take 
nii<rc  care  in  rvplainitiK  lo  Ihcsr  youiiKcr  nirn  in  the  service  the 
iisk  ill  it  an<l  what  is  KoinK  to  happen  if  they  do  not  comply 
with  the  rules.  Why.  when  1  was  a  little  shaver  riiiuiinK  around 
the  yards  in  I  hicaKo,  when  the  road  was  small,  I  knew  nearly 
all  the  trauimeii  that  came  into  the  city,  and  when  I  would  ro 
into  the  doK  houses,  the  cabooses,  the  roundhouses  and  the 
switch  shanties,  do  you  know  what  I  would  hear  them  tatkiiiK 
aUiut?  They  were  talkiiiK  ahout  the  rtiles,  K«""'nK  "P  hypothct- 
ic.il  cases  and  ar^uinK  aliout  them.  They  were  telling  about 
what  a  good  eiiKincman  they  had  on  their  train  and  wh:it  a 
good  run  they  had.  \Vh;it  do  I  hear  now?  What  do  we  all 
hear?  There  isn't  any  talk  about  the  rules.  They  are  talking 
about  some  timekeeper  that  didn't  give  them  that  extra  25  miles. 
They  are  talking  about  some  30  cents  that's  due  them  that  tliey 
didn't  get.  ^'ou  ought  to  get  your  pay ;  you  ought  to  get  every 
cent  your  schedule  calls  for.  I  get  all  mine  calls  for.  lUit  above 
all  things  you  ought  to  talk  about  these  rules  and  get  them 
fixed  in  yi>ur  minds,  and  talk  about  the  accidents  that  happen 
every  day  and  the  causes  of  them.  .'\nd  the  company  ought  to 
disseminate  such  information,  so  that  when  accident  occurs 
from  some  cause  similar  accidents  can  be  prevented.  The  com- 
pany is  just  as  much  to  blame  as  you  are.  It  is  just  about  half 
and  half.  Hut  the  company  is  trying  to  do  its  share  now  because 
its  officers  feel  that  something  has  got  to  be  done  to  stop  this 
awful  waste  of  human  life,  and  you  ought  to  meet  it  half  way 
and  do  your  part." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  entire  campaign  is  directed  primarily 
to  the  reduction  of  accidents  to  employees.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  that  happen  are  suf- 
fered by  employees,  and  it  is  assumed  that  whatever  causes 
employees  to  be  careful  enough  to  reduce  accidents  to  them- 
selves will  so  improve  the  service  as  to  proportionately  reduce 
the  accidents  to  all  other  classes  of  persons.     It  is  felt  also  that 


4ppr.ll    Im    iiiipluyies    on    the    subject    of    accidents    to    other 

pemons  will  be  anywhere  near  so  efTectivc  a»  an  appeal  to  them 
relating  to  the  subject  of  accidents  to  themselves. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  judge  of  what  cfTects,  if  any,  the  cam- 
paign of  the  North  Western's  management  for  the  reduction 
of  accidents  is  having.  All  the  officers  in  the  operating  depart- 
ment have  become  more  or  less  interested  in  it  and  arc  co-operat- 
ing in  carrying  it  on.  Even  more  interest,  however,  is  being 
shown  by  the  employees,  who  have  manifested  a  gratifying  dis- 
position to  co-operate  with  the  management  in  a  work  which, 
of  course,  is  mainly  for  their  own  benefit.  There  was  a  marked 
reduction  in  July,  H»10,  as  compared  with  July,  HiOO.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  killed  on  the  North  Western  in  July,  1910,  was 
•J.'),  as  compared  with  '?"  killed  in  July,  1000,  a  reduction  of  .'« 
per  cent.  The  number  of  persons  killed  in  July,  1010,  was  7H1, 
as  compared  with  872  in  July,  1009,  a  reduction  of  l.j  per  cent. 
The  number  of  accidents  usually  increases  as  traffic  increases, 
but  the  opposite  was  true  in  this  case,  the  traffic  in  July,  1910, 
both  passenger  and  freight,  being  larger  than  in  July,  1900. 
These  figures  may  have  no  significance.  Data  for  a  longer 
period  will  be  rc(|uired  to  show  conclusively  what  results  arc 
being  secured,  liut  if  the  figures  have  any  significance  they  in- 
dicate a  ni.irkcd  tciHkncy  toward  improvement. 


DOUBLE  TRACK  RAILWAYS  IN   NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  map  of  North  Carolina,  given  herewith,  is  printed  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  location  of  all  sections  of  railways  in  the 
state  on  which  there  are  two  or  more  main  tracks.  The  termini 
of  these  sections  are  as  follows : 


NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line. 


No. 
tracks. 


Appro 
miles 


Selma  to   Battleboro    

Southern. 

Danville,    Va.    to    Pelham 

Greensboro    to     Salisbury 

fircensboro.    North    

Charlotte    to    North    Charlotte 

liiltmore   to   Craggy    


Double  Track   Railways   In    North   Caroling, 


3Ut>p  Section. 


IF  you  have  not  yet  started  to  work  on  your  contribution  to 
the  engine  house  kink  competition,  which  closes  September 
15,  it  is  not  too  late  to  begin,  although  you  have  less  than  two 
weeks  to  get  it  into  shape.  Only  two  kinks  are  required  to 
enter  the  competition.  The  first  prize  is  $35  and  the  second 
$20.  An  extended  notice  of  the  competition  will  be  found  in 
the  August  5  issue. 


rial  amounts  to  considerable,  the  greatest  saving  is  often  in 
the  shorter  time  the  equipment  is  held  out  of  service  while  the 
necessary  repairs  are  being  made. 


A  COMPETITION  on  "The  Care  and  Selection  of  Machine 
Tools  and  Shop  Equipment"'  was  announced  in  the 
.August  Shop  Number  and  will  close  October  15.  This  is  a 
subject  which  should  appeal  strongly  to  all  shop  foremen.  The 
papers  which  are  submitted  need  not  use  the  above  title  as  the 
subject,  but  may  be  on  any  phase  of  the  question  coming  under 
that  general  head,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  maintenance  and 
care  of  machine  tools,  the  care  and  abuse  of  small  tools,  how  a 
foreman  should  select  the  proper  tools  to  recommend  for  use 
in  his  shop,  the  care  of  pneumatic  tools,  the  maintenance  of 
belting,  the  best  way  of  keeping  track  and  caring  for  the 
tools  in  roundhouses  and  car  repair  yards.  These  are  only  a 
few  suggestions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  subject  covers 
such  a  broad  Held  that  any  or  all  of  our  Shop  Number  readers 
should  be  able  to  participate.  Prizes  of  $35  and  $20  will  be 
given  for  the  two  best  articles;  such  others  as  are  accepted  for 
publication  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular  space  rates.  The 
article  need  not  be  long,  but  should  contain  from  five  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  words. 


FIFTY-SIX  kinks  submitted  by  ten  contestants  in  the  recent 
shop  kink  competition,  the  result  of  which  was  announced 
in  the  August  Shop  Number,  appear  in  this  issue.  These  include 
kinks  used  in  connection  with  lathes,  drilling  machines,  slotters, 
shapers,  planers,  boring  mills  and  milling  machines.  Also  kinks 
from  the  erecting  shop,  boiler  shop,  smith  shop,  tool  room,  car 
shop  and  repair  yard,  and  engine  house.  The  number  of  kinks 
referring  to  car  repair  and  engine  house  work  is  especially  giati- 
fying,  indicating,  as  it  does,  an  increased  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Shop  Number  by  the  foremen  in  these  departments. 

Gil.  EMERSON,  now  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  Great  Northern,  and  H.  W.  Jacobs,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  Santa  Fe,  were  among  the  first  to 
experiment  with  and  extensively  adopt  oxy-acetylcne  for  welding 
and  cutting  purposes  in  railway  shops.  Both  the  Great  Northern 
shops  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  the  Santa  Fe  shops  at  Topeka, 
Kan.,  are  equipped  with  central  generating  plants  for  the  oxygen 
and  acetylene,  which  are  piped  to  the  different  departments  in 
which  they  are  used.  The  work  now  being  done  at  St.  Pau\ 
was  described  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  Master  Black- 
smiths' Convention  by  John  Treacy,  the  blacksmith  foreman,  and 
appears  on  another  page  of  this  number.  An  extensive  article 
on  the  use  of  oxy-acetylene  at  the  Topeka  shops,  prepared  by 
H.  W.  Jacobs,  appeared  in  the  June  17  issue.  That  the  value 
of  oxy-acetylcne  for  use  in  railway  shops  is  becoming  ([uite  gen- 
erally recognized  is  evident  from  the  papers  on  the  subject  which 
were  read  at  the  Master  Blacksmiths'  Convention;  al.so  by  the 
article  by  VVm.  C.  Keyer  and  K.  VV.  Clark  in  the  August  Shop 
Number  and  the  description  of  its  use,  in  the  Eric  car  repair 
shops  at  Buffalo  in  the  issue  of  May  (i. 

The  use  of  a  portable  plant  on  wrecking  cars  for  cutting  the 
drawbars  between  rlerailed  engines  and  tenders  and  for  other 
purposes  of  this  kind  would  seem  to  possess  great  pos.sibilities. 
A  most  important  feature  of  the  use  of  oxy-acetylene.  which  has 
developed  gradually,  is  the  reclaiming  of  various  parts  of  loco- 
motive and  car  equipment  which  have  become  badly  worn, 
cracked  or  broken.     While  the  saving  in  the  value  of  the  niate- 


'  I  "■  HE  "old  railroader"  talks  plainly  and  straight  from  the 
'■  shoulder  in  his  article  on  "How  a  Foreman  Can  Promote 
Shop  Efficiency.'  Many  of  the  bad  practices  mentioned  have 
been  done  away  with  on  the  more  progressive  and  better  man- 
aged roads,  but  they  are  still  far  too  common.  It  is  in  improv- 
ing such  conditions  that  the  ambitious  foreman  finds  his  oppor- 
tunity. In  many  instances  the  desired  changes  may  be  brought 
about  by  good  management  on  his  part  and  without  having  to 
appeal  to  his  superiors  for  additional  authority  or  support.  In 
other  cases,  such,  for  instance,  as  when  it  is  desired  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  in  order  to  get  an  inspector  better  fitted  for  the 
work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  sufficient  data  at  hand  to  show 
good  cause  for  the  change.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  an  offi- 
cer will  refuse  such  a  request,  if  it  can  be  clearly  shown  to  pay 
good  returns  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  would  appear  that 
very  often  such  requests  are  turned  down  because  the  foreman 
fails  to  make  a  sufficiently  forcible  statement  of  the  case  to  carry 
conviction.  The  foreman  who  usually  gets  what  he  wants  is  the 
one  who  goes  to  his  superior  with  a  carefully  prepared  statement 
of  the  case  showing  as  clearly  and  forcibly  as  possible  the  proba- 
ble results  which  will  follow  the  proposed  improvement.  Then, 
if  it  is  not  approved,  he  goes  back  to  his  work — not  discouraged, 
but  on  the  lookout  for  additional  arguments  to  strengthen  his 
case.  At  the  first  good  opportunity  he  takes  it  up  again  and 
keeps  at  it  until  he  finally  gains  his  point,  or  is  proved  to  be  in 
the  wrong. 


IN  spite  of  the  extremely  hot  weather  during  the  middle  of 
August  the  two  mechanical  department  conventions  which 
were  held  at  that  time — the  Master  Blacksmiths'  and  the  Travel- 
ing Engineers' — were  more  aggressive  and  effective  than  some 
of  their  sister  organizations  whose  meetings  were  held  under 
more  comfortable  weather  conditions.  The  Master  Blacksmiths' 
convention,  a  report  of  which  appears  in  this  number,  held  two 
sessions  a  day,  and  the  members  worked  as  hard  or  harder 
than  if  they  had  been  on  duty  in  their  shops.  The  attendance 
was  good  at  all  of  the  meetings  right  up  to  adjournment.  A 
rather  unique  custom  followed  by  this  association  is  the  formal 
reception  of  new  members.  As  their  names  are  read  off  they 
rise  and  go  to  one  side  of  the  room,  after  which  a  recess  of 
five  minutes  is  taken  in  order  to  welcome  them.  Another  rather 
unique  practice  is  that  of  having  the  tellers  stand  about  the  pre- 
siding officers'  desk  and  call  out  and  check  the  name  on  each 
ballot  as  it  is  counted.  The  effect  on  the  audience  when  the  vote 
was  close  or  when  the  ballot  on  the  meeting  place  for  next 
year  was  being  counted  was  interesting.  Probably  the  most 
valuable  papers  presented  were  those  on  oxy-acetylene  welding 
and  cutting,  although  the  papers  and  the  discussions  generally 
were  all  good. 

FUTURE    COMPtTITIONS. 

IN'  addition  ti>  liic  (.iigiiie  liou.se  kink  cnmiH'tition  to  close 
September  V>,  and  the  one  on  the  care  and  .selection  of 
m;.chine  tools  and  shoii  equipment  to  close  Oct«<ber  15.  three 
otlur  competitions  will  be  held  before  January  15.  li'll.  They 
were  .mnounced  at  length  in  the  August  5  issue  and  arc  as 
follows: 

A  competition  on  car  repair  kinks  will  close  November  1.) 
Any  kink  used  in  car  repair  shops  or  yards  for  either  freight 
or  passenger  cars,  or  at  terminals  in  connection  with  the  clean- 
ing or  repair  of  car  equipment,  may  be  included.  Two  or  more 
kinks  may  be  submitted,  but  the  judges  will  base  their  decision 
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«'n  the  licst  two  III  cJicli  cullrction.  The  prijtc*  will  he  $;Ui  arul 
$20  (or  llic  l>c^t  lw«>  i-ollrclioiis.  Other  collectiDii*  acccpieil  (or 
publication  will  lie  |i;iiil  for  iit  our  rrgular  space  rates. 

On  Drcetiilier  I'l  a  ronipetitioti  will  cloic  on  "Increasing  Shop 
Output."  The  .same  conditions  will  govern  as  for  the  competi- 
tion on  "The  C  are  and  Selection  of  Machine  Tools  and  Shop 
F.iiuipnirnt,"  to  clo.se  October  15.  Tell  u.i  how  you  increased 
the  output  of  your  shop,  or  department,  by  improviiiK  the 
orgaiii/ation,  rearranKing  the  e(|uipment,  or  handling  it  to  better 
advantaKc.  The  competition  should  bring  out  such  articles  as 
a  good  shop  schedule  and  the  result  of  its  installation,  a  suc- 
cessful shop  despatching  system,  the  arrangement  and  operation 
of  a  first-class  bolt  maiiufacliirinK  plant,  the  best  line  handling 
plant,  how  a  car  repair  yard  increased  its  outjiut  by  better 
methods,  how  a  better  system  of  organization  and  operation 
was  instrumental  in  improving  the  conditions  at  an  engine 
house,  or  how  the  same  results  were  secured  with  the  same 
equipment,  but  smaller  labor  costs.  These  few  subjects  arc 
presented  merely  as  suggestions.  There  arc  at  least  a  liuiuircd 
more  equally  as  good. 

The  competition  to  close  January  15  will  be  on  shop  kinks 
;ind  will  include  any  kink  used  in  connection  with  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  locomotives  or  cars  of  all  kinds.  The 
prizes  will  be  $")0  and  $"25  for  the  best  two  collections  of  three 
kinks.  More  may  be  submitted,  but  the  award  will  be  based 
on  what  the  judges  consider  to  be  the  best  three  kinks  in  each 
collection.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  above  announced  competitions, 
kinks  or  articles  which  do  not  win  a  prize,  but  are  accepted  for 
publication,  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular  space  rates.  Con- 
tributions may  be  entered  in  any  of  these  competitions  at  any 
time  between  this  and  the  closing  date. 


POSSIBLE  eCONOMieS  OF   HIGH-SPteO    STEEL. 

AS  soon  as  tiio  iiicohanical  world  realized  the  possibilities  of 
high-speed  steel,  it  was  eager  to  use  it,  and  a  common  ex- 
pression in  the  early  days  was  to  the  efifect  that  it  had  so  far  out- 
stripped the  capacity  of  the  old  machine  tools  that  it  remained 
for  the  builders  to  redesign  their  tools  and  make  them  capable  of 
driving  the  steel  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  This,  of  course, 
quickly  followed  in  response  to  the  demand  and  machines  of  great 
power  were  soon  on  the  market,  and  things  were  once  more  in 
equilibrium.  The  point  was  recently  suggested  by  H.  I.  Brack- 
enbury,  in  a  paper  before  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, in  England,  that  possibly  it  was  uneconomical  to  invest  too 
heavily  in  machine  tools  capable  of  doing  a  great  amount  of 
work,  and  that  it  was  also  possible  that  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  metal  could  be  removed  was  leading  to  a  waste,  not 
only  of  the  metal  so  removed,  but  of  the  power  required  to  re- 
move it,  and  that  if  a  greater  expense  were  to  be  incurred  in 
forging  more  closely  to  dimensions,  the  extra  expense  would  be 
more  than  saved  in  material  and  power. 

The  conditions  resemble  those  arising  under  similar  circum- 
stances elsewhere.  It  is  like  the  use  of  a  bicycle.  The  rider  is 
apt  to  travel  much  farther  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  go  from 
one  point  to  another,  because  it  is  so  easy,  and  he  compares  the 
total  effort  with  that  of  walking.  So  we  are  apt  to  do  more  cut- 
ting than  is  necessary  because  the  high-speed  steel  enables  us  to 
do  so  and  still  outstrip  the  time  that  would  be  needed  to  do  less 
work  with  the  old  carbon  steel.  We  have  not  yet  become  quite 
so  thoroughly  habituated  to  the  new  order  of  things  that  we 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  more  power  is  required  to  re- 
move a  thin  wide  chip  than  one  of  double  the  thickness  and  half 
the  width.  Also,  the  power  required  to  drive  the  tools  being 
imponderable  and  not  discernible  by  the  workman,  he  does  not 
always  pay  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  tools  with  blunt  cutting 
angles  require  more  power  than  those  with  sharp  cutting  angles, 
I  to  remove  the  same  amount  of  material.  And,  finally,  we  should 
;  bear  in  mind  that  the  total  power  used  for  a  given  cut.  including 
•''Tt  absorbed  by  friction  in  the  machine,  increases  at  a  smaller 
1  than  the  in-rease  in  the  cutting  speed.     In  other  words,  less 


homcpowcr  is  uhc<I  per  pound  of  material  removed  at  high  speeds 
than  at  low   <ipecds. 

.\lr.  Hrackenbury  emphasized  this  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
true  economy  of  the  u»e  of  high-speed  steel  by  urging  that  it 
might  well  be  an  uneconomical  proposition  to  purchase  a  ma- 
chine capable  of  a  high  duty,  unless  there  were  to  be  sufficient 
work  to  keep  it  running  up  to  capacity.  For  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  the  overhead  charges  on  a  too  expensive  machine 
might  more  than  offset  its  seeming  saving,  and  also,  that  the 
fact  that  a  ton  of  cuttings  can  be  made  at  a  low  labor  cost  by  the 
use  of  highspeed  steel  should  not  make  us  forget  that  someone 
has  to  pay  for  the  ton  of  material  and  the  power  required  to  re- 
move it.  According  to  Mr.  Hrackenbury  there  is  only  one  way 
in  which  the  full  saving  made  possible  by  the  use  of  high-speed 
steel  may  be  made,  and  that  is  by  setting  aside  certain  machines 
for  roughing  and  for  roughing  only.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
replace  all  or  even  many  of  the  old  machines,  which  have  quite 
enough  power  to  carry  the  finishing  cuts  at  good  speed,  nor  is 
it  desirable  to  use  either  the  same  class  of  machinery  or  of  labor 
for  roughing  out  as  for  finishing. 

The  amount  of  power  required  for  the  driving  of  high-speed 
steel  has  been  lost  sight  of,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
steel  apparently  does  its  work,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  driven  home  at  first  by  the  inability  of  the  older  tools  to 
pull  the  cut.  But  as  soon  as  the  heavier  machines  were  installed, 
and  the  maximum  cut  could  be  taken,  we  forgot  that  the  high- 
power  consumption  still  remained  and  was  an  unremitting  tax 
on  the  engine  and  eventually  the  coal  pile.  The  paper  referred 
to  cites  the  following  examples  of  increases  of  horsepower  pro- 
vided : 

Turret  lathe  for  2!4-in.  bars  increased  from     2  h.p.  to     10  h.p. 

Latlie,  6in.  center  "  "       1  h.p.  to       4  h.p. 

"       lOin.       ••  ••  "  2%   h.p.  to     10  h.n. 

"       14-in.        "  "  "       5  h.p.  to     20  h.p. 

"      36in.        "  •     20  h.p.  to     60  h.p. 

"       eO-in.        "  "  •'     30  h.p.  to  100  h.p. 

Slotting  machines,   12in.  stroke     "  "       9  h.p.  to     15  h.p. 

Special  cases  of  high  power  are: 

12in.  center  lathe 50  h.p. 

18in.  center  lathe 60  h.p. 

The  18-in.  center  lathe  took  a  test  cut  on  steel,  1%  in.  deep 
with  ^/4-in.  feed  and  at  a  cutting  speed  of  28  ft.  per  minute,  the 
consumption  of  power  being  upward  of  80  h.p.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  no  upper  limit  to  the  amount  of  power  that  can  be 
applied  to  a  machine. 

This  point  of  the  necessity  for  saving  in  power  consumption  on 
heavy  work  is  one  that  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  A 
few  years  before  the  advent  of  high-speed  steel,  it  looked  as  if 
the  milling  machine  would  drive  the  planer  out  of  the  race  for 
heavy  roughing  work,  as  it  could  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in 
one-third  the  time.  But  the  power  required  is  so  serious  an  item 
that  it  has  been  found,  with  high-speed  steel,  to  be  more  econom- 
ical to  use  the  planer,  especially  in  view  of  the  great  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  the  cutting  speed  of  these  machines,  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  rapidity  of  the  return  stroke,  w^hich  has  a 
range  of  90  to  180  ft.  per  minute,  has  made  the  planer  a  most 
efficient  tool  for  the  removal  of  metal.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  power  put  into  the  milling  machine  has  been  greatly  increased, 
it  still  requires  a  great  deal  more  for  the  removal  of  a  given 
weight  of  metal,  as  compared  with  the  lathe  or  planer.  We  have 
already  noted  that  it  requires  more  power  to  remove  a  broad 
and  thin  chip  than  a  narrow  and  thick  one  of  the  same  sectional 
area.  A  milling  cutter  may  be  compared  to  a  lathe  tool  with  a 
very  long  cutting  edge  removing  a  thin  wide  chip  with  the  cor- 
responding increase  in  power  consumption. 

So,  while  high-speed  steel  has  already  eflfected  wonderful 
economies  in  the  labor  involved  in  the  performance  of  machine 
work,  there  is  still  a  wide  field  of  investigation  open  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  best  means  of  utilizing  the  power  that  must 
be  used  for  driving  the  tools  that  do  the  work,  and  of  so  adjust- 
ing or  regulating  the  costs  of  power,  labor  and  overhead  charges 
that  they  will  bear  the  proper  relationship  to  each  other,  and 
their  total  shall  be  that  of  the  highest  degree  of  economical  oper- 
ation and  the  lowest  cost  of  unit  output. 
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MECHANICAL  ARTICLES  DURING  AUGUST. 

FOR  the  convenience  of  Shop  Number  readers  who  may 
wish  to  look  up  mechanical  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  since  the  Shop  Number  of  August  5, 
the  following  outline  of  such  articles  has  been  prepared : 

The  Charcoal  Iron  Car  Wheel.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  cast  iron 
wheels  of  to-day  are  inferior  to  those  made  years  ago.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  locate  wheels  made  according  to  the  practices  of  30  years  or 
more  ago,  and  compare  the  service  rendered  by  them  with  that  of  wheels 
made  to-day. — August  12,  page  273. 

Mikado  Type  Locomotive  for  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic.  These 
locomotives  weigh  260,000  lbs.  and  have  a  tractive  effort  of  50,800  lbs.  Il- 
lustrated.     .\ugust   12,   page  282. 

.A  Machine  Shop  on  Wheels.  A  brief  illustrated  description  of  a  traveling 
machine  shop  car  on  the  North  Coast  Railroad,  for  making  repairs  to  loco- 
motives and  other  equipment,      .\ugust   19,  page  312. 

Vanadium  in  Cast  Iron  Locomotive  Cylinders.  As  the  result  of  a  two- 
years'  test  of  a  pair  of  cylinders  the  New  York  Central  has  specified  vana- 
dium cast  iron  cylinders  on  183  new  locomotives  built  during  the  past 
eight  months.  The  article  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  New 
England  Foundrymen's  Association  by  Geo.  L.  N  orris.      Aug.   19,  page  312. 

The  Cambria  Steel  Works.  This  article  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Bessemer  and  Coffin  processes  of  steel  treatment:  and 
considers  the  resources,  plants  and  output  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Works. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  steel  car  manufacturing  department  and 
to  the  hospital  for  employees.      August  19,  page  316. 

Traveling  Engineers*  Convention.  A  4J4-page  account  of  the  annual 
meeting  at  Niagara  Falls.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  reports  on 
fuel  economy,  education  of  firemen,  superheating  and  lubrication.  August 
26.  page  3.j0. 

Proposed  Safety  .Appliance  Standards.  .A  hearing  is  to  be  held  on  these 
proposed  standard  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  changes  from  the 
M.  C.  B.  standards,  the  proposed  standards  for  box  and  house  cars  are  re- 
produced on  page  356  of  the  .\ugust  26th  issue.  Editorial  comments  ap- 
pear on  page  343  of  the  same  number. 


ST^tter^  to  the  Sditon 

SHOULD    OIL    HOLES    ON    TOP    OF    DRIVING    BOXES    BE 
OMITTED? 


Cardiff,  Colo.,  July  2S,  1910. 
To  THE    E.nlTOR  OF  THE    R.MLWAY   ACE   G.\ZETrE  : 

You  might  as  well  shake  a  red  blanket  at  an  enraged  bull  and 
expect  him  to  stand  still  as  to  expect  no  expressions  of  opinion 
from  many  enginemen  and  mechanical  men  on  this  subject. 

In  this  day,  when  the  mileage  and  oil  account  go  hand  in  hand, 
I  am  convinced  that  oil  holes  on  top  of  driving  boxes  are  not 
necessary.  From  my  personal  experience  and  observation,  the 
packing  on  driving  boxes  becomes  a  solid  mass  through  mixture 
of  dirt  and  oil,  and  unless  the  packing  on  the  top  of  the  box 
is  changed  often,  the  oil  placed  thereon  is  entirely  lost;  should 
any  of  it  reach  the  oil  holes,  it  is  apt  to  carry  a  certain 
amount  of  sand  and  grit  to  the  journal.  Watch  the  average  en- 
gineer in  oiling  his  engine.  With  a  long-spout  oil  can  he  will 
dig  around  on  top  of  the  driving  box  and  stir  the  packing  up 
(he  say's)  ;  in  reality  he  is  stirring  up  the  dirt,  and  incidentally 
trouble  for  himself  and  the  operating  and  mechanical  depart- 
ments. 

Then  comes  the  difference  in  the  lubricating  qualities  of  the 
different  grades  of  oil.  Most  railways  use  one  grade  of  oil  for 
driving  boxes  and  another  for  the  machinery,  the  lubricating  oil 
for  journals  being  of  a  heavier  grade  than  that  for  machinery. 
What  is  the  result  when  the  lighter  oil  is  poured  on  top  of  the 
boxes  and  the  journal  is  lubricated  from  the  cellar  with  a  heav- 
ier grade  of  oil?  If  the  lighter  oil  does  reach  the  journal 
through  the  oil  holes,  it  will  remove  the  heavier  lubricating  oil 
from  the  journal,  and  the  result  expected  nf  the  hcivier  oil  in 
the  cellar  is  lost. 

What  attention,  if  any,  will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
ergincmcn  and  the  tiirchanical  force  to  improve  the  lubrication 
of  driving  boxes? 

First,  the  mechanical  department  should  sec  that  the  cellar 
is  well  pnckcd  with  good  .-ioft  springy  wool  packing,  properly 
saturated.     Then  a   record  should  be  kept   and   a   systematic  ex- 


amination made  of  the  cellars  on  engine  trucks  and  driving 
boxes.  This  record  and  examination  to  be  based  upon  mileage 
and   service. 

Second,  the  engineer  should  keep  the  oil  can  off  the  top  of  the 
driving  box.  With  the  exception  of  what  oil  is  placed  for  the 
shoe  and  wedge  lubrication,  oil  should  not  be  put  on  top  of  the 
box.  Again,  close  attention  on  part  of  the  engineer  for  the 
danger  signal  which  the  journal  always  hangs  out.  An  en- 
gineer should  no  more  run  by  this  signal  than  any  other  danger 
signal.  When  the  journal  shows  a  rise  of  temperature  there  is 
something  wrong,  and  it  certainly  needs  attention. 

W"hat  good  will  come  of  omitting  the  oil  holes  on  top  of  the 
driving  box,  outside  of  preventing  the  heating  of  the  box  caused 
by  the  stirring  process?  Engines  will  be  able  to  make  more  mile- 
age on  a  given  amount  of  engine  oil,  and  if  proper  methods  are 
followed  with  the  packing,  which  is  removed  from  the  cellar, 
the  car  or  journal  lubricating  oil  will  very  easily  make  the  mile- 
age and  engines  will  be  run  within  the  allowance ;  yes,  and  save 
the  railway  company  money  on  the  investment. 

w.   E.    m'eldowney. 
Division  Foreman.  Colorado  Midland. 


NON-FREEZING  AIR-BRAKE    HOSE. 


Ottawa,  Ont. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  K.mlvv.w  Age  G.vzette: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  on  'Tests  to  De- 
termine the  Effect  of  Low  Temperatures  on  Air-Brake  Hose  and 
Gaskets"  on  page  T2.54  in  your  issue  of  May  20,  1910.  Several 
years  ago  you  published  a  short  article  of  mine  on  a  non-freezing 
air-brake  hose.  I  find  on  looking  up  my  office  copy  that  the 
tests  of  this  special  hose,  made  to  my  specification,  extended 
over  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  with  splendid  results. 

Necessity  has  always  been  the  mother  of  invention ;  the  serious 
trouble  we  were  having  with  the  air  line  on  log  trains  caused  me 
to  question  the  suitability  of  the  regular  standard  hose  for  satis- 
factory service  in  low  temperatures.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make 
tests  with  springs  to  learn  how  the  regular  hose  acted  in  a  tem- 
perature of  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  below  zero.  We  had  the 
object  lesson  before  our  eyes  on  the  trains,  and  we  had  the  re- 
sults in  hours  of  delay  on  each  trip,  with  many  skidded  wheels 
to  change  and  generally  unsatisfactory  conditions.  The  substi- 
tution of  the  new  non-freezing  hose  for  the  standard,  without 
making  any  changes  in  gaskets,  eliminated  our  troubles  at  once. 

The  winter  following  that  during  which  we  tried  these  on  log 
trains  we  had  ballast  trains  working  during  the  cold  weather, 
the  cars  being  equipped  with  the  standard  hose.  To  get  any- 
thing like  satisfactory  service,  the  men  in  charge  changed  the 
hose  each  trip,  keeping  one  set  in  a  warm  shanty  to  dry  out  ready 
to  be  applied  before  the  train  went  out.  This  was  not  good 
business,  and  we  again  tried  the  non-freezing  hose,  with  success. 

The  author  of  the  article  on  page  1254  of  May  20  speaks  of 
soaking  the  hose  to  secure  moisture  and  seems  surprised  at  the 
small  quantity  of  water  taken  up.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
is  not  a  satisfactory  test,  as  my  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  a  hose  in  actual  use  will  take  up  nuich  more  water  under 
pressure  than  it  will  from  mere  soaking.  In  actual  use  in  low 
temperature  the  water  is  present  from  condensation,  and  the 
pressure  will  drive  it  into  the  hose. 

This  question  of  a  non-freezing  hose  is  of  great  importance 
to  railways  operating  in  cold  countries,  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
now  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  I  failed  in  arousing  in- 
terest, outside  of  our  own  road,  when  I  callcil  attention  to  the 
matter  some  years  ago,  but  I  hope  Mr.  Hatch  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful. One  of  the  reasons  why  I  failed  was  that  I  coidd  n'! 
get  a  perfectly  satisfactory  non-freezing  hose  that  woulil  con- 
form in  its  outside  measurements  to  the  M,  C.  R  standard.  M.\ 
hose  was  made  of  much  finer  material  than  the  regular  article, 
and  while  it  was  quite  as  strong  to  resist  btirsting  pressure,  the 
wall  was  nuich  thinner.  I  think  some  of  us  would  be  glad  ti> 
know  how  Mr    Hatch  got  around  this.  F..  j.  m'vkioh, 

Slorekrcpcr,   Grand   Trunk. 
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nV  C.  J.  IKOWLKV, 

PIfcc  Work   liKprrtor:    C'lui'iiKo,   lliirliiigion  ft  0"'"ryi    Went    lliirliiiKl'>ii. 
luwa. 

<  lll'lKS    FOK    I'l.ANINli    CVI.INIiKRS. 

The  chucks,  shown  in  the  photograph,  I'ig.  1,  anil  the  firawing, 
I  ig.  -,  arc  niaile  to  acvoininotlate  all  sizes  of  cylinders  from 
18  in.  to  25  in.  in  diani.  Ihe  steps  on  the  cones  lit  the  counter- 
Lores  of  the  (lillerent  si/.e  cylinders.  The  set  consists  of  two 
tnd  and  two  center  chucks.  One  of  the  center  chucks  is  made 
long  (the  one  shown  to  the  right  in  Fig.  2),  since  some  of  the 
cylinders  have  frame  lits  extending  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
cylinders.     If  the  frame  tits  do  not  extend  beyond  the  cylinders, 


Fig.    1 — Cylinders    and    Chucks    in    Position    on    Planer. 

a  short  center  is  used  (about  9  in.  wide  over  all  except  for  the 
base,  which  is  12  in.  wide),  bringing  the  cylinders  closer  together 
and  saving  considerable  time  in  planing.  The  gap  at  the  top 
of  the  chucks  is  pro\ided  to  lighten  them,  and  is  also  useful 
in  placing  the  two  large  bolts  which  arc  used  to  draw  the  chucks 
tight  against  the  cylinders.  The  chucks  should  have  the  steps 
on  the  cones  machined  tirst,  after  which  the  center  hole  should 
be  bored  out.  They  should  then  be  placed  on  a  mandrel  and 
finished  to  tit  the  slots  in  the  planer  bed.  With  these  chucks, 
it  is  possible  to  set  up  and  bolt  a  pair  of  cylinders  ready  for 
planing  in  one  and  a  half  hours. 

SH.VPER     R.\DIAL     CHUCK. 

This  chuck,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  was  designed  to  plane  the  front 
half  of  main  rod  brasses.     These  are  circular  in  shape,  forming 


practically  one-half  of  a  hushing,  although  some  of  them  have 
llal  sides.  The  ends  of  the  chuck  for  this  latter  type  arc  de- 
signed accordingly,  as  shown  hy  sketch  Y.  There  arc  many 
chucks  of  this  general  construction,  but  most  of  them  are  heavy 
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Fig.    3 — Shaper   Radial    Chuck. 

and  it  is  neccs-sary  to  remove  the  shaper  chuck  from  the  table 
when  using  them.  This  chuck  is  held  in  the  shaper  chuck  while 
in  use,  saving  considerable  time  in  changing  from  one  class  of 
work  to  the  other.  When  planing  the  brasses  for  the  front 
end  of  the  main  rod,  the  ordinary  shaper  chuck  is  used  on  the 
back  half;  the  front  half  can  then  be  machined  in  the  radial 
chuck  without  removing  the  shaper  chuck.  This  chuck  can  also 
be  used  for  other  work,  such  as  dies,  etc.,  on  either  straight  or 
taper  work.  For  taper  work  a  wedge  is  placed  under  one  end 
of  the  shaper  chuck. 

llRI\l.\G    BO.X    BR.\SS    CHUCK    FOR    SLOTTER. 

This  chuck,  Fig.  4,  is  made  in  three  sizes ;  one  for  7  to  7V2-in. 
X  8-in.  journals;  one  for  8  to  S'/i-in.  x  10-in.  journals,  and  one 
for  9  to  O'/z-in.  and  10-in.  x  12-in.  journals.  There  are  also 
three  sizes  of  gages,  one  for  each  chuck.  The  frames  of  the 
gages  are  constructed  of  %  in.  steel  Vz  in.  wide.  The  small 
piece  with  the  4 '4  in.  radius,  shown  at  the  right  in  the  drawing, 
I's  used  with  the  smaller  size  gage  only.  The  circle  of  the  box 
is  first  calipered  and  the  points  on  the  gage  set  accordingly. 
The  gage  is  then  laid  on  top  of  the  brass  and  the  cutting  tool 
is  set  to  the  gage  points,  making  allowance  for  the  finishing 
cut.  .After  the  radius  is  slotted,  the  gage,  which  meanwhile 
lias  been  fitted  to  the  bo.x  to  get  the  proper  angle  of  the  dove- 
tail, has  the  small  angle  piece  of  r'c  in.  round  iron  fastened 
against  the  middle  point  of  the  gage.  The  projecting  arm  of 
the  angle  piece  is  pressed  against  the  brass  and  the  dove-tail 
is  scribed.  The  assembled  view  of  the  gage  shows  it  arranged 
for  this  purpose.  After  the  dove-tail  is  slotted  to  the  line,  the 
gage  is  placed  on  top  of  the  brass  and  a  scale  is  held  against 
the  dove-tail  to  check  the  work.  This  tool  has  been  used  in 
slotting  boxes  for  several  years ;  but  one  operation  is  required 
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Fig.    2 — Details    of    Cylinder    Chucks. 
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instead   of   three   or   tour,   as   when   the  brasses   are  turned  in 
the  lathe,  after  which  the  dove-tail  is  cut  on  a  shaper  or  slotter. 


Fig.   4 — Driving    Box    Brass  Chuck  for   Slotter   and   Gage  for 
Laying  Out   Brasses. 

Brasses  are  slotted  and  pressed-in  in  35,  40  or  45  min.,  according 
to  the  size,  makinj;  perfect  fits  without  filing. 

CHLXKS     FOR    PRILLING    ASn    REAMING     BISHINCS. 

These  chucks,  Fig.  5,  are  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  drill  press 
table.  Bushings  are  usually  made  from  bars  of  iron  or  steel, 
after  the  stock  has  been  notched  a  little  deeper  than  the  hole  to 
be  drilled,  the  drill  cutting  off  each  bushing  at  the  notch.  Bush- 
ings made  in  this  way  cost  about  half  as  much  as  forged  bush- 
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Fig    5 — Chucks    for    Drilling    and    Reaming     Bushings. 

ings  or  tubing,  which  means  a  very  large  saving,  as  all  the  valve 
motion,  equalizers,  equalizer  fulcrums,  spring  hangers,  air-brake 
hangers,  etc.,  are  bushed,  using  from  80  to  100  bushings  on  each 
engine. 

IlOl  T    liRIVF.R. 

A   simple  driver  for  a  holt  lathe  is  shown  in   Fig.  6.     These 
drivers  are  made  in  sets  for  the  different  sizes  of  bolts  to  be 


turned.  Two  holes  are  tapped  in  the  face  plate  r.nd  studs  are 
screwed  in  to  hold  the  drivers,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  and 
quickly  placed  or  removed.  The  driver  has  many  points  of  ad- 
vantage  over   the    old    style    driver,   as   it   adjusts   itself   to   the 
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Fig    6 — Bolt    Driver. 

head  of  the  bolt,  provides  a  double  drive  and  keeps  the  lathe 
balanced,  which  is  necessary  when  running  at  high  speeds.  The 
best  way  in  which  to  make  these  drivers  is  to  plane  a  long  bar 
of  steel  to  shape  and  cut  off  the  drivers  to  the  different  widths 
desired ;  hardening  will  increase  their  life  about  300  per  cent. 

roVE-  r.MLING   AND   COUNTERBORING   TOOLS. 

The  dove-tailing  tool  shown  in  Fig.  7  is  for  use  after  a  hole 
is  made  with  an  ordinary  flat  bottom  drill.  When  the  end  of 
the  dove-tailing  tool  reaches,  and  is  pressed  against  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  the  cutter  is  forced  out,  making  the  dove-tail  such 
as  is  often  used  to  anchor  babbitt  in  crosshead  shoes,  driving 
boxes,  etc. 

The  counterboring  tool,  shown  in  the  same  illustration,  was 
designed  especially  for  reaming  frame  bolt  holes  of  cylinders. 
.As  these  holes  are   18  in.  long,  they  are  very  difficult  to  ream. 
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Fig.   7 — Dove-Tailing    and   Counterboring   Tools. 

With  this  toi.l  the  center  of  the  hole  is  counter  bored  for  .-ibout 
(i  or  8  in.,  after  which  the  holes  can  be  reamed  in  about  half 
the  time  formerly  required.  In  operation,  the  cutting  tool  is 
first  set  and  fastened  with  a  set  screw.  The  milled  nut  is  then 
screwed  down  so  that  the  cutter  docs  not  project  beyond  the 
body  of  flic  fool  The  bar  is  then  entered  in  the  hole  from  the 
bottom;  the  mutur  is  started,  and  the  fapcrcd  head  holding  the 
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culler    drawn    up    itilo    place    by    tiKlilrtiing    up    llic    inillcil    iiul, 
t'urciiiK  tl>c  i-ulirr  inio  ihc  inclal. 

.Miji'siAiiir.  (.uriKK  HEAD  ruH  hkii.lini;. 
The  cultrr  head,  shown  in  lig.  8,  is  a  simple  and  strong  fool 
for  cutting  (!  to   IG-in.  diain.  Iioles   from  the  solid,  after  drill- 
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Fig.   8 — Adjustable   Cutter    Head   for  Drilling. 

ing  the  hole  for  the  center  pin.  It  is  a  good  tool  for  cutting  out 
side  rods,  working  from  either  side.  This  method  permits  the 
use  of  short  and  stiff  tools. 

BORIXG    HEAD   FOR   DRILL  OR  BORING    MILL. 

The  boring  head,  shown  in  Fig.  9,  has  three  tools  held  in 
place  by  the  bolt  in  the  center.  Each  tool  is  tapped  at  its  inner 
end  for  a  small  bolt  to  provide  adjustment  as  the  cutter  wears. 
A  sliding  gage  should  be  used  to  grind  and  adjust  these  cut- 
ters, keeping  each  set  at  the  same  length.     Several  different  sizes 


/#n     Tfi/s  Vieyy  Shorrs  One  Tool 
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Fig.  9 — Boring  Head  for  Drill  or  Boring  Mill. 

of  holes  can  be  bored  by  having  small  blocks  to  place  back  of 
the  screws  in  the  cutter  head.  The  head  is  also  arranged  for 
using  a  facing  cutter.  It  is  possible  to  chuck,  bore  and  face 
nine  eccentrics  with  9  in.  holes,  S',*!  in.  deep,  in  one  hour. 

HOLDER    FOR    TIRE    FINISHING    TOOLS. 

.\  holder  for  tools  to  fmish  the  contour  of  tires  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  10.  The  object  of  the  holder  is  to  use  steel  from  stock 
sizes  requiring  no  machining  except  on  the  cutting  edge.  The 
dotted  line  shows  the  holder  as  it  is  made  for  the  use  of  a  tire 
flange  finishing  tool.  When  the  tools  become  dull  they  are 
easily  and  quickly  removed  and  replaced  by  sharp  ones.  As  the 
cutter  wears  it  may  be  moved  forward  by  placing  shims  be- 
hind it.  When  it  becomes  too  short  for  use,  the  steel  may 
be  drawn  cut  and  used  for  smaller  tools.  The  clamping  plate, 
shown  (lotted,  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  holding  the  cutter 
more  rigidly  than  is  possible  without  it. 


I  IIL'<  K   KUK    rUKNIiNO  SWITCH    STAND  STEMS. 

Ihc  chuck,  shown  in  I'ig.  11,  is  made  to  fasten  on  the  side 
of  a  drill  press  tabic,  or,  where  the  table  is  not  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  it  may  be  bolted  to  an  an>{le  iron  fastened  to  the  table, 
and  high  cnouKh  to  allow  the  hook  on  the  switch  stem  to  clear 
the  table.  The  round  block,  which  fits  in  the  body  of  the  chuck, 
has  a  small  llange  on  the  outer  edge,  which  keeps  the  block 
trom  dropping  out  when  it  is  turned.  The  hole  for  the  milling 
cutter  is  located  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  block  so  that  any 
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Fig.    10 — Holder  for  Tire    Finishing   Tools. 

throw  of  switch  stem  used  on  a  Ramapo  or  on  a  quarter  arch 
switch  may  be  obtained.  A  set  screw  on  the  side  of  the  chuck 
holds  the  eccentric  block  in  place.  When  it  is  set  for  a  certain 
throw,  and  a  number  of  stems  of  the  same  throw  are  to  be 
handled,  a  mark  should  be  made  at  the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the 
bodv   of   the   ciiuck   and  on   the   outer  edge  of   the  block.     The 
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Fig.   11 — Chuck  for  Turning  Switch   Stand  Stems. 

milling  cutter  used  with  this  chuck  is  cupped  out  at  the  top, 
and  a  small  hole  is  drilled  to  the  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
cutter.  This  provides  for  the  oil  or  cutting  compound  reaching 
the  cutting  edge. 

HAND  CAR  WHEEL  PRESSES. 

The  device  for  pressing  on  hand  car  wheels  shown  in  Fig.  12 
has  a  long  bar  in  the  center,  resting  on  jack  screws  to  provide 
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for  adjustment.  A  V  is  cut  on  the  top  of  the  bar  and  the  axle 
clamps  loosely  to  it,  so  that  it  will  slide  while  pressing  on  the 
wheels.  As  the  wheels  are  pressed  on  by  the  ratchet  jack  this 
bar  and  the  clamps  prevent  the  axle  from  springing. 

The  device  for  removing  the  wheels,  also  shown  in  Fig.  12,  is 
made  from  old  pieces  of  engine  frame.  These  pieces  are  set  in 
blocks   of  the    proper   height.      The    forgings   are   held   together 
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For  Remoi/ing  Whee/s. 
Fig.  12 — Hand  Car  Wheel  Presses, 
with  1%-in.  bolts  with  3-in.  thimbles  between.  One  forging  is 
arranged  to  take  a  2'/^-in.  ratchet  jack  which  is  forced  against 
the  end  of  the  axle;  the  other  forging  is  cut  out  opposite  the 
hole  for  the  screw  so  that  the  axle  may  rest  in  it.  The  forging 
is  cut  to  take  the  largest  axles  and  for  the  smaller  ones  a 
V-shaped  collar  may  be  slipped  in  between  it  and  the  axle. 
The  screw  jack  does  not  fit  directly  against  the  axle  but  bears 
against  a  pin  or  block,  which  is  a  little  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  axle. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH     COLLECTION     (Second     Prize). 


BY  E.  G.  GROSS, 

Master  Mechanic;    Central  of  Georgia;    Columbus,  Ga. 

TOOLS    FOR   WEI.UING  GREASE  AND  OIL  CUPS  ON    MAIN   AND  SIDE  RODS. 

The  tools  shown  in  Fig.  13  are  used  successfully  in  welding 
finished  grease  and  oil  cups  on  main  and  side  rods.  .-\n  inside 
and  an  outside  welding  tool  are  used  and  a  few  light  taps  on 
each  with  a  small  6  or  8-lb.  hammer  will  make  the  weld  Sand 
or  some  other  welding  compound  should  be  used  to  insuie  a 
good  weld;  it  is  important  that  the  heated  end  of  the  rod  ex- 
tend over  the  side  of  the  anvil  during  welding  to  avoid 
damage  to  the  rod.  The  grease  cup  is  made  of  soft  steel  from 
bar  stock  and  is  finished  in  a  turret  lathe.  In  making  the  weld, 
the  inside  tool  should  always  be  used  first  and  the  outside  one 
should  follow  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  After  a  few  trials  any 
blacksmith  can  successfully  handle  these  tools  and  weld  nil 
cups  to  rods  at  the  rate  of  five  per  hour  without  damaging  the 
threads  in  the  cup  or  (lisfigtiring  the  cups  nr  rods.  These  tools 
have  been  in  use  at  the  Columbus  shops  for  several  years  with 
splendid  results.  The  parts  are  heated  to  a  welding  heat  in  a 
common    forge  using  a  good  grade  of  coal. 

ECCENTRIC  CHUCK. 

A  steel  eccentric  chuck  for  turning  four  difTcrent  throw  ec- 
centrics by  simply  changing  the  position  of  the  eccentric  plate 
on  the  chuck  plate  is  shown  in  I'ig.  If.  The  pDckcts  are  counter- 
bored  in  the  chuck  plate  and  Incatecl  so  as  to  give  the  desired 
throws,  and  each  pocket  is  stamped  the  size  of  throw  which  it 
represents  The  top  side  of  the  eccentric  plate  is  made  the  size 
of  the  driving  axle  fit  for  the  eccentric,  while  on  the  bottom 
tide  is  a  boss  to  fit  the  pocket  in  the  chuck  plate.     When  apply- 
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Fig.    13 — Grease    Cup    and    Tools    for    Welding    It    to 
Connect  ng    Rods. 
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iiiK,  the  rccciilric  is  pl.iccil  in  llir  pinktl  in  tin-  cinick  plate 
anil  clanipol.  as  sliuwn  in  tlic  sectional  drawinK  'I'lii*  clitick 
ean  lie  placed  i>n  citlier  a  liorinK  mill  <>r  lathe  and  will  stand 
a  heavy  cut  or  feed.  I'lccentrics  can  he  applied  or  removed 
rapidly  and  with  little  labor.  I'lic  chuck  will  not  only  increase 
the  output  of  the  machine  on  this  class  of  work  liut  will  insure 
a  correct  throw  to  every  eccentric  turned. 

I-OKIAIILK  IIYIiKAULIi:  I'RH.SS. 

.\  hydraulic  press  for  applying  and  n-moviiiK  driviiiK  l'o\ 
brasses  is  shown  in  Imk.  IT).  This  press  is  used  in  both  the 
machine  shop  and  the  roundhouse  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
entire  outlit  is  mounted  on  a  four-wheel  truck.  The  pump,  oper- 
ated by  air  pressure  from  a  hose  connection  to  the  shop  air 
line,  consists  of  an  8-in.  air  pump  with  the  air  cylinder  removed 
and  a  piece  of  pipe  fitted  with  a  piston  substituted  for  it. 
This  piston  forces  the  water  into  the  14-in.  cylinder  to  operate 
the  pressure  piston.  Water  is  supplied  to  the  pump  and  press 
from  a  tank  located  on  the  truck  and  is  controlled  by  four  check 
valves  and  two  cut-out  cocks,  .\fter  the  water  is  used  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  tank.  The  side  view  shows  a  driving  box  brass 
being  applied  and  the  end  view  a  rod  brass.  In  applying  driv- 
ing l>o\  brasses,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  extension  piece,  which. 
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Fjg.  17 — Welding  Tools  for  Broken  Steel  Couplers. 


Fig.    15 — Portable    Hydraulic    Press. 


W. 23'- \ 

Fig.    16 — Portable    Hydraulic    Testing    Pump. 


iiowever,  is  easily  removed  when  handling  rod  brasses.  The  press 
is  equipped  with  a  gage  showing  the  number  of  tons'  pressure 
being  exerted.  On  several  occasions  the  pressure  was  run  up 
to  40  tons  without  any  leak  or  apparent  damage  to  the  press. 

PORTABLE    HYDRAULIC    TESTING    PUMP. 

.A  portable  hydraulic  pump  used  in  the  erecting  shop  for  test- 
ing boilers  and  in  the  roundhouse  for  testing  steam  pipes, 
\alves,  cylinder  packing,  etc.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The  pump 
is  mounted  on  a  two-wheel  truck  and  is  made  from  an  8-in.  air 
pump,  the  air  cylinder  of  which  is  removed  and  a  pipe  substi- 
tuted similar  to  that  of  the  portable  hydraulic  press  above  de- 
scribed. Water  is  supplied  to  the  pump  from  any  convenient 
shop  water  line  and  the  pump  is  operated  by  air  pressure  from 
the  shop  air  line.  Water  pressure  is  controlled  by  four  check 
valves  and  the  amount  of  pressure  is  registered  on  a  gage  located 
in  the  water  line  to  the  boiler  or  steam  chest.  In  testing  steam 
pipes,  valves,  cylinder  packing,  etc..  the  pump  is  connected  to  the 
relief  valve  in  the  steam  chest;  it  is  connected,  when  testing 
boilers,  to  one  of  the  washout  plugs  or  blow-oft  cocks  in  the 
firebox.  This  pump  has  paid  for  itself  many  times  in  locating 
defects  on  engines  giving  unsatisfactory   service. 

WELniNG  BROKEN    STEEL  COUPLERS. 

Tools  for  welding  lugs  on  broken  cast  steel  couplers  are  il- 
lustrated in   Fig.   17.    This  work  is  done  on  a  steam   hammer 
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successiiilly  and  profitably,  from  $6  to  $8  being  saved  on  every 
coupler  repaired  in  this  manner.  Tool  A  is  the  bottom  die 
block  for  the  steam  hammer.  This  block  is  shaped  to  fit  the 
inside  of  the  coupler  between  the  knuckle  pin  lugs;  scarfing, 
welding  and  cutting  oft  is  done  on  this  block.  Tool  B  is  used 
for  scarfing,  and  tool  C  for  cutting  off  and  shaping  the  new  lugs. 
The  perspective  view  shows  a  coupler  and  a  new  lug  on  the 
die  block,  scarfed  and  ready  for  welding.  Sand  or  a  welding 
compound  should  be  used  to  insure  a  good  weld.  The  work  is 
simple  and  if  properly  handled  no  fitting  is  required  to  apply 
the  knuckle,  it  being  only  necessary  to  drill  the  lug  for  the 
knuckle  pin.  Couplers  have  been  repaired  in  this  manner  at  the 
Columbus  shops  for  the  past  two  years  and  without  a  failure. 

AIR-OPERATED   PRESS. 

The  press  shown  in  the  drawing,  Fig.  18,  and  in  the  photo- 
graph, Fig.  19,  has  been  in  use  in  the  Columbus  shops  for  several 
years.  It  is  used  continually  by  all  departments  of  the  shop  in 
straightening  damaged  material  and  for  forming  new  work.  All 
steel  car  parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  center  sills,  are  handled 
cold;  the  center  sills,  when  badly  damaged,  are  heated  in  a  fur- 
nace near  the  press.  The  press  is  useful  for  straightening  metal 
hrake-beams,  the  dies  used  in  this  connection  being  made  to  do 
the  work  without  removing  the  heads  or  fulcrums.  Steel  rails, 
up  to  90-lb.  sections,  may  be  broken  into  guard  rail  lengths  by 
a  single  blow,  using  the  press  as  a  hammer.  The  frame  of  the 
press  is  made  of  four  80-lb.  rails,  there  being  two  rails  to  each 
half.  These  halves  are  bolted  together  with  steel  tie  plates. 
The  two  parts  of  the  frame  are  spaced  4  in.  apart  with  blocks 
and  are  held  together  with  through  bolts.  The  face  plate  is 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  is  96  in.  long,  60  in.  wide  and  10  in. 
high.  This  plate  rests  on  top  of  the  lower  section  of  the  frame, 
to  which  it  is  securely  bolted.  The  top  corners  of  the  frame 
are    stayed    to    the    face    plate    by    IVi-in.    rods,    supplied    with 


turnbuckles.  A  guide,  made  of  80-lb.  raffo,  is  placed  about  mid- 
way up  of  the  frame,  and  also  acts  as  a  brace.  It  guides  the 
piston  rod,  steel  pins  being  placed  to  hold  it  in  any  desired 
position. 

The  cylinder  is  made  of  steel  tubing,  20  in.  in  diameter,  and 
is  carried  on  four  rollers  which  run  on  the  top  rails  of  the 
frame.  It  is  moved  across  the  frame  by  a  wire  cable,  operated 
by  a  hand  wheel.  The  end  of  the  piston  rod  is  made  for  attach- 
ing different  shaped  dies  or  shoes.  From  90  to  100  lbs.  of  air 
is  sufficient  for  most  all  classes  of  work,  but  on  several  occa- 
sions it  has  been  run  up  to  140  lbs.  without  damage  to  the  press. 

The  press  has  made  possible  the  repair  of  badly  damaged 
steel-car  material  which  would  otherwise  be  scrapped,  and  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  repairs  to  these  cars  by  50  per  cent.  Bent 
couplers,  body  bolsters,  truck  bolsters  and  truck  sides  are  easily 
straightened  under  the  press  and  used  again.  Two  men  recently 
straightened  150  brake-beams  in  eight  hours,  the  work  including 
cutting  off  the  damaged  heads  and  fulcrums. 

Credit  is  also  due  Chas.  Cox,  foreman  blacksmith  ;  J.  M.  Plant, 
foreman  machine  shop,  and  H.  S.  Remington,  air  brake  inspector, 
for  their  assistance  in  devising  and  making  these  shop  kinks  a 
success. 
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BY    WM.    G.    REYER^ 
General  Foreman;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  Nasbirille,  Tenn. 

ROD   BUSHING    REAMEK. 

The  drawing,  Fig.  20,  shows  a  reamer  for  truing  solid  rod 
bushings  after  they  have  been  applied  to  the  rod.  It  is  a  handy, 
adjustable  cutter  for  use  on  a  drill  press;  the  various  parts  are 
of  mild  steel,  except  the  A-in.  cutters,  which  are  of  high-speed 
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stfi-l  Ki'il  l)iisliii)K'<  •irt"  l>oretl  to  pin  •>i/x-,  apiiluil  in  liic  md 
mill  ilioii  |il;u-c(l  nil  llir  drill  press  ft)r  tniiiiK  with  lliis  tool.  The 
pltitiKcr  M  is  recessed  lo  liKlilcii  it  and  is  also  slotted  to  carry 
tin-  iToss  bar  N,  which,  actuated  by  the  knurled  nut  I),  forces  M 
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Fig.    19 — Air    Press    Straightening    a    Damaged    Steel    Plate. 

be  expanded  or  contractcci.  With  it  and  a  drill  press  equipped 
with  an  air  clamp,  a  rod  may  be  reamed  and  handled,  floor  to 
floor,  in  five  minutes. 

G.\NG    MILLING    TOOL. 

A  gang  tool  for  mil  ing  crosshcad  gibs,  shoes  and  wedges  is 
shown  in  Fig.  23.  This  tool  is  used  on  a  horizontal  milling  ma- 
chine, the  chuck  blocks  shown  in  Fig.  '21  being  used  for  holding 
the  wi^rk.     In  milling  shoes  and  wedges  with  this  tool,  the  out- 


side ol  the  shoe  or  wedge  n  machined  with  tools  having  Ui 
inserted  cutters  of  high-speed  steel,  %  in,  in  section,  the  cut- 
ting points  of  which  make  a  H;  in.  diameter  circle.  The  frame 
fit  of  the  shoe  or  wedge  is  made  with  a  tool  lO'/j-in.  in  diameter, 
with   l(i-in.  inserted  cutters. 
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-Chuck     Blocks    for    Shoes    and     Wedges    and 
Crosshead   Gibs. 


An  adjustable  telescopic  sleeve  is  used  for  gaging  the  thick- 
lu^s  of  the  flanges.  In  finishing  the  edges  of  the  flanges,  mills 
of  proper  diameter  are  used  by  inserting  them  in  the  gang  head. 
This  edge  milling  on  the  flanges,  however,  is  applicable  only  to 
shoes. 

The  body  of  the  outside  tools  is  made  of  two  soft  steel  forg- 
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22 — Adjusting    Wedge     for     Elevating     Center     Chuck 
Block   in    IVIIIIing   Wedges. 

ings ;  the  main,  or  outside  member,  has  a  hub  which  is  bored 
and  key  seated  for  the  main  spindle,  and  the  inner  face  is  turned 
at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  the  angle  of  the  tool.  The  two  pieces 
are  clamped  together,  using  six  or  eight  %-in.  bolts. 

Two  of  these  tools  are  used  at  a  time,  the  cutters  being  ground 
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Fig.   20 — Rod    Bushing   Reamer. 
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right  hand  on  one  and  left  hand  on  the  other,  so  that  they  will 
cut  in  the  same  direction.  The  mill  used  for  cutting  out  the 
frame  fit  has  inserted  cutters  at  proper  angles  to  form  a  spiral. 
This  member  is  made  solid  of  soft  steel,  forged  from  an  old 
locomotive  axle  and  is  bored  and  key-seated  to  suit  the  main 
spindle.  The  inserted  cutters  in  this  head  or  mill  are  1M>  in. 
wide  X  %  in.  thick,  and  of  lengths  to  suit  the  frame  fit  required. 
An  adjusting  wedge  for  elevating  the  center  chuck  block  in  mill- 
ing wedges  is  shown  in  Fig.  22. 

With  this  gang  miller  it  is  possible  to  mill  a  shoe  and  finish, 
both  inside  and  outside,  in  15  min. 

TEMPLATE    FOR   DRILLING    HUB    PLATES. 

This    is    a    simple    device    (Fig.    24)    and    can    be    made    very 
cheaply    of    tool    steel.      The    centers,    or    template    screws,    are 


reamer  and   burr   remover  are  made  of  high-speed   steel.     This 
tool,  with  reamer  attached,  makes  tight  and  perfect  application 
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Fig.    25 — Flue    Cutter. 

of  the  flues  possible.     It  is  used  on  a  driil  press.    The  spring  in 
the  tool  holds  the  tit  in  the  small  hole,  guiding  the  cutter. 

FL.\NCING    .\TT.\CHMENT    FOR    SHEARS. 

A  useful  device  for  flanging  light  work  in  the  boiler  shop,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  26,  is  applicable  to  any  heavy  shear  in  place  of 
the  regular  blades.  This  tool  has  flanged  444  ft.  of  ^4-in.  tank 
steel  in  two  hours  and  five  minutes.  It  may  be  made  to  flange 
at  any  angle,  working  metal   up  to  i^-in.  thick.     It   is  made  of 
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Template  Screiv. 
Fig.    24 — Template    for    Marking    Centers    for    Drilling    Hub 
Plates. 

screwed  into  tapped  holes  in  the  template.  It  is  placed  on  the 
hub  plate  and  tapped  with  a  hammer,  thus  marking  the  centers 
for  drilling. 

FLUE    CUTTER. 

This   tool,   shown    in   Fig.   25,   drills,   reams   and    removes   the  hardened   tool    steel   and  may  be  adjusted   to  suit   any  angle  or 

burrs  at  one  operation,  making  a  perfect  hole.     It  is  possible  to  thickness    of   plate   by   slipping   liners    under    the   lower    former, 

cut  247  2 '4 -in.  holes   in  eight  hours.     The  shank  and  body  are  This    tool    was    used    on    146    drop-bottom    ash    pans,    requiring 

made  of  soft  steel  and   the  center  is  of  tool  steel.     The  cutter,  flanges  top  ai^d  bottom   the  full   length  of  the  pan.     This  work 


Fig.    26 — Flanging   Attachment  for   Shears. 
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Fig.   23 — Gang    Milling    Cutter   for   Shoes   and    Wedges   and    Crosshead  Gibt. 
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was  done  with  tin-  saviiiK  «>(  $I.M5  .>ii  caili  pan.  It  lias  .lis.)  I.crii 
used  in  llanKiiiK  several  strainlit  iTowii  sheets  an<l  a  lar^c  amount 
o(  car  wi>rk.  I'hc  work  is  all  liaiulU-d  cold. 
si.orricR  OR  i.atiii;  iikakk. 
This  tievicc,  shown  in  l-'in-  -",  ciialiirs  the  opcialor  to  slop  a 
machine  at  any  point,  therehy  savinK  the  time  and  lalior  neces- 
sary to  pull  the  belt.  A  substantial  brake  of  this  kind  is  impor- 
tant on  a  slotting  machine.  The  brake,  which  is  applied  to  the 
larnc  step  of  the  cone,  consists  of  an  expansion  ring  of  3-in.  x 
A-in.  steel,  formed  to  a  circle  '.a  in.  less  in  diam.  than  the 
inside  of  the  cone.  On  the  outside  of  this  ring  a  band  of  wood 
fiber  is  riveted,  which  latter  makes  the  friction  contact.  A  com- 
pression spring  and  a  dog  arc  arranged  to  apply  and  release  the 
brake.  The  block,  which  is  riveted  to  one  end  of  the  band,  is 
slotted  to  admit  a  cam  or  eccentric-shaped  dog,  keyed  or  pinned 
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27 — Brake    for    Slotter    or    Lathe. 


to  the  shaft.  Through  a  series  of  bell  cranks  and  rod  connec- 
tions the  hand  lever  for  operating  this  brake  can  be  placed  in  any 
convenient  position.  The  same  idea  is  applicable  to  wheel  lathes 
by  reversing  the  action  or  contracting  the  band  instead  of  ex- 
panding it,  as  the  brake  must  be  applied  externally  to  the 
largest  step  of  the  cone. 

OLD    M.\N    FOR    BOILER    SHOP. 

.\  useful  tool  for  staybolt  drilling  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  It 
may  be  very  successfully  used  in  wide  fireboxes.  Two  motors 
may  be  used  at  the  same  time,  as  two  arms  are  provided.  It 
is  easily  possible  to  drill  over  a  wide  range  without  changing. 

The    shaft,    made    to    suit    anv    size    firebox,    is    of    lV4-in. 


Fig.  28 — Old   Man  for  Boiler  Shop. 

ible  strength  pipe.  The  double  point  end  is  welded  in  the 
e.  The  other  end  screws  into  the  pipe  and  when  adjusted 
V  be  securely  clamped  by  the  use  of  a  jam  nut.  Wrought  iron 
's  are  slipped  on  the  shaft  and  secured  by  set  screws. 
'n  the  case  of  a  locomotive  which  went  into  the  roundhouse 
li  27  broken  staybolts  in  the  firebox,  this  old  man  was  used 
1  the  bolts  drilled  out  in  an  hour  and  50  minutes. 


•  I  .1  K'v>  n  iMPfi.  The  eccentric  i*  place<l  on  the  shaft  of  the 
inandre!  and   \*  held    from  turnniK  by  the   feather  in  the  shaft. 

The  lug  on  the  bottom  of  the  mandrel  slides  in  a  slot  in  the 
base,  thus  prriviflmg  for  the  adjustment  of  the  eccentricity  by 
means  of  the  adjusting  screw.  The  base  may  be  graduated 
to  facilitate  adjustment  to  any  desired  throw.  The  tabic 
of  the  boring  mill  is  grooved  to  accommodate  the  annidar 
boss  on  the  base  of  the  mandrel,  which  is  clamped  to  the  bed 
through  the  four  lugs  shown.  After  two  or  three  eccentrics 
are    ajiplied     to    the    mandrel.    d<  pciulinK     upon     IJK'ir     ihukiieHS 
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Fig.   29 — Eccentric    Mandrel   for   Boring    Mill. 

and  the  height  of  the  mandrel,  which  latter  may  be  made  to 
suit  any  conditions,  a  heavy  washer  is  placed  over  the  top  ec- 
centric and  clamped  to  the  mandrel  by  a  IVt-in.  bolt.  The 
following  results  have  been  obtained  with  this  mandrel  on  a 
42-in.  Gisholt  boring  mill,  using  both  heads.  In  a  day  of  10 
houis,  18  eccentrics,  17  in.  in  diameter,  Wi-'vn.  face,  with  2'/2-m. 
boss,  making  the  width  7  in.,  were  finished.  Two  eccentrics 
were  applied  a!  a  time,  making  nine  separate  operations.  This 
method  increased  the  output  for  this  size  eccentric  by  45  per 
cent.  On  another  day  of  10  hours,  22  eccentrics,  14%  in.  in 
diameter,  4-in.  face,  and  without  a  boss,  were  turned.  Three 
eccentrics  were  applied  at  a  time.  This  method  increased  the 
output  for  this  size  eccentric  by  54  per  cent. 

DRIVING  BOX   BORING  BAR. 

.\  double  tool  boring  bar  for  finishing  driving  box  bearings 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  30.  The  lower  end  of  the  bar  fits  m  a 
bushing  in  the  table  of  the  boring  mill.  The  head  carries  two 
tools,  one  for  roughing  and  the  other  for  finishing,  both  of 
which  are  made  of  I-in.  square  steel.  The  finishing  tool  is 
lust  applied  and  about  ',4 -in.  depth  of  metal  removed  in  order 
to  set  the  proper  size.     The  roughing  tool   is  then  adjusted  to 

/fpvghin^  Too/  m 

^l  leading  F/'nishing  Tool  ^ 
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.Assistant  Foreman;  Baltimore  &  Ohio:  Baltimore.  Md. 

ECCENTRIC  MANDREL  FOR  BORING  MILL. 

\  rigid  mandrel  with  an  adjustable  throw,  for  use  in  turning 
entries  on  a  horizontal  boring  mill,  is  shown  in  Fig.  29.  The 
•iit  of  the  mandrel  being  solid,  is  adapteci  only  for  eccentrics 


Fig.    30 — Driving    Box    Boring    Bar. 

leave  A-in.  to  be  removed  by  the  finishing  tool  and  set  to  lead 
the  finishing  tool  by  ^s-in.  This  operation  therefore  roughs 
and  finishes  the  bearing  simultaneously.  .A.fter  the  box  is  fin- 
ished the  tool  is  moved  back  to  the  top  and  the  box  revolved 
once  to  make  sure  it  has  not  been  moved  while  the  cut  was 
being  taken. 

Before  the  box  is  removed  it  is  moved  from  V-i  in.  to  %  in. 
away  from  the  center  and  a  cut  run  through  to  remove  the 
metal  below  the  horizontal  diameter  line  and  at  the  retaining 
shoulder,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of  any  chipping  in  the 
erecting  shop  in  order  to  get  the  box  to  fit  down  over  the  jour- 
nal.    The  entire  operation  saves  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  time 
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formerly  required  for  doing  this  work.     This  tool  is  used  on  a 
Niles-Bement-Pond  boring  mill. 

OIL   CELL.\R   BORING   CHUCK. 

.-\.  four-tool  chuck  for  boring  oil  cellars  and  grease  lubri- 
cators is  shown  in  Fig.  31.  This  chuck  was  devised  to  do  the 
work  formerly  handled  by  a  single  tool  boring  bar  used  on  a 


cast  iron  shoes  at  the  bottom.  These  shoes  rest  on  blocks  of 
stone  20  in.  square,  which  are  let  into  the  ground  and  set  in 
concrete.  The  bolts  which  hold  the  shoes  are  let  into  the  stone 
and  leaded.  The  castings  at  the  top  are  made  to  hold  the  three 
legs  and  the  ends  of  the  two  I-beams,  which  are  5-in.  high 
and  30  ft.  long.  These  I-beams  are  trussed  on  the  under  side 
with  %-in.  rods.  The  trolley  has  four  wheels,  12  in.  in  diam., 
and  a.xles  I'/i  in.  in  diam.  A  Y-shape  hanger  is  suspended  from 
the  a.xles   and  between   the   I-beams;   it   is   made  of    1%-in.  x 
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Fig.    31 — Oil    Cellar    Boring    Chuck. 

horizontal  mill.  The  chuck  carries  four  independent  tools  made 
of  1-in.  square  steel,  which  are  held  rigidly  in  place  by  set 
screws  and  are  easily  adjusted.  The  practice  is  to  have  the 
cellar  fit  within  -h  to  Vs  in.  of  the  journal  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary waste  of  grease  and  oil.  As  the  journals  are  allowed  V2  in. 
limit  of  wear  it  may  require  a  cut  of  %  in.  or  more  to  bore 
the  cellar  to  tit  a  new  a.xle.  The  four  cutters  are  adjusted  at 
different  lengths  in  order  that  each  may  do  its  proportionate 
share  of  the  cutting.  This  chuck  is  of  simple  design,  yet  it  has 
increased  the  output  to  25  cellars  per  day  and  decreased  the 
cost  of  this  work  about  20  per  cent. 


THIRTY-FIRST    COLLECTION. 


BY    K.   J.    LAMCOOL, 

Special  .Apprentice;    Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville;   Lafayette,  Ind. 

Credit  also  due  J.  S.  Naery,  Jr.,  Special  Apprentice, 

C.\R    WHEEL    AND   .\XLE    HOIST. 

.•\n  overhead  traveling  hoist  used  for  loading  and  unloading 
wheels  and  a.xles  is  shown  in  Fig.  32.  It  consists  of  two  tripods, 
the  legs  of  which  are  made  of  3-in.  gas  pipe,  and  are  fitted  to 
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Fig.   33 — Lifting  Jack  for  Use  at  Car  Wheel   Lathe. 

4'/2-in.  iron.  The  air  cylinder  is  10  in.  in  diameter  and  has  a 
o  ft.  stroke.  The  wheels  are  stored  on  a  number  of  parallel 
tracks,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  yard  track  over  which 
the  wheels  are  brought  to  storage.  .\  20-in.  gage  track  runs 
from  the  machine  shop,  through  the  center  of  the  storage  yard 
and  parallel  to  the  yard  track.  This  divides  the  storage  space 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  used  for  receiving  and  the  other 
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Fig.    32 — Car   Wheel    and   Axle    Hoist. 
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fur  slin>i>iiiK  wlufls.  1  lit-  wlifcl.s  .lie  taken  Irniii  the  rccciviiin 
side  i>f  the  stoniKc  yard  to  the  iiiiKliiiic  shop  and  rclurnol  i<> 
the  $lii|>|iiiiK  ■'■idc  of  tlic  storace  tracks  on  the  small  truck  shown 
With  this  hoist  two  men  can  load  or  imload  a  car  of  from  I  1 
tu  18  pairs  of  wheels  in  from  \'t  to  20  min. 

WIIKKI.    AND    AXLK   JACK. 

The  littinj;  jack,  I'iK.  .'lit,  is  for  use  at  a  wheel  lallie.  I  lie 
t)-in.  X  lO-in.  cast  iron  cylinder  is  bolted  to  a  heavy  wooden  plank, 
A  piece  of  boiler  steel,  formed  to  lit  the  axle,  is  carried  by  the 
piston  rod.  Wlieels  are  run  in  on  the  20  in.  gaRc  track  from  lite 
StoraKC  yard,  mentioned  above,  and  are  run  over  the  hoist  which 
elevates  iheiu  to  proper  position  in  the  lathe. 

OIL   HURNER. 

Two  oil  tanks,  12  in.  x  3.'l  in.,  set  on  two-whcclcd  trucks,  arc 
used  in   weldinj;    frames   in   position,     h'our   to   live  gals,  of   oil 
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Fig.  34 — Oil  Burner. 
per  tank  at  180  lbs.  air  pressure  are  required  to  make  the  aver- 
age weld.    A  frame  5  in.  x  5  in.  and  one  2'/2  in.  x  12  in.  have 
been  successfully  welded  in  these  shops  by  this  method.     The 
drawing.  Fig.  34,  shows  the  general  design  of  the  burner  used. 

BORING  BAR. 

The  boring  bar  shown  in  Fig.  35  may  be  used  for  either  cylin- 
ders or  piston  valve  chambers.  It  is  operated  by  an  air  motor, 
the  spindle  being  geared  to  the  main  shaft  of  the  motor.  The 
feed  is  operated  through  the  ii-in.  diam.  lead  screw,  actuated  by 
the  star  wheel.  The  bar  is  held  in  position  by  the  two  heads 
which  have  shoulders  to  fit  the  bore  of  the  piston  valve  chamber 
or  cylinder.     These  heads  are  clamped  to  the  cylinder. 


Fig.    37 — Apparatus    Adjusted    for    Cutting    Flues. 

FLUE  CUTTING. 

The  apparatus  for  driving  a  flue  cutter  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  applied  are  shown  in  Figs.  36  and  37.  The  gears  for  re- 
ducing the  motor  speed  are  in  a  sheet  iron  case  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  slotted  bar.     The  liar  which  transmits  the  motion 
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Fig.  35 — Boring  Bar  for  Cylinders  or  Piston  Valve   Chambers 
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Fig.    36 — Gear     Box    for     Flue    Cutter. 
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Fig.    38 — Waste    Picker. 
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to  the  flue  cutter  is  in  three  parts,  connected  by  knuckle  joints, 
thus  making  it  flexible  and  allowing  the  cutter  to  be  changed 
from  one  flue  to  another  without  adjusting  the  gear  box.  The 
machine  is  operated  by  an  apprentice. 

WASTE    PICKER. 

A  waste  picker  used  for  repicking  the  old  waste  shipped  to 
the  main  shop  from  various  points  on  the  road  is  shown  in  Fig. 
38.  This  device  not  only  loosens  up  the  waste  but  also  removes 
the  cinders  and  gravel.  The  cast  iron  cylinder,  18  in.  in  diam., 
carries  on  its  outside  16  rows  of  %  in.  teeth.  The  cylinder  is 
inclosed  in  a  galvanized  iron  casing,  which  has  four  rows  of 
teeth  which  fall  between  those  on  the  cylinder.  Old  waste  is 
fed  into  the  picker  through  the  hopper  at  the  top  and  is  dis- 
charged through  the  chute. 


THIRTY-SECOND    COLLECTION. 


BV  A.   S.   VVILLARD, 

Foreman,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Crewe,  \a. 

LINK    BUSHING    MANDREL. 

A  mandrel  for  turning  bushings  of  various  kinds  and  sizes, 
especially  for  motion  work,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  39.  The  nut 
and   sliding  portion   are   removed,   the  mandrel  inserted   in   the 
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Fig.    39 — Link   Bushing    Mandrel. 

bushing,  and  the  sliding  portion  and  nut  re-applied  and  tight- 
ened sufficiently  to  prevent  the  bushing  from  turning.  The  man- 
drel is  made  of  tool  steel  and  the  conical  portions  are  case 
hardened.  The  time  and  labor  required  for  doing  this  work 
have  been  reduced  about  50  per  cent,  by  the  use  of  this  style 
of   mandrel. 

HEAVY    DUTY  BORING   AND  TURNING  TOOL. 

A  heavy  duty  boring  and  turning  tool  for  use  on  engine 
lathes  is  shown  in  Fig.  40.  It  is  used  in  place  of  the  tool  post 
and  is  clamped  to  the  slide  rest  by  two  %-in.  bolts  as  shown  in 
the   drawing,     .\tter   the   holder   is   placed  in   position   it   is  un- 
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Fig.  40 — Heavy  Duty  Boring  and  Turning  Tool, 
necessary  to  remove  it  for  grinding  the  cutter,  which  may  be 
easily  removed  and  replaced  by  slackening  off  and  tightening 
the  set  screw.  The  cutting  tool  is  made  of  Vi-in.  square  tool 
steel  and  may  be  set  to  bore  on  cither  side.  The  time  con- 
sumed in  turning  rod  bushings,  for  which  it  is  used  almost 
entirely,  has  been  reduced  about  35  per  cent. 

PNEUMATIC    HAMMER. 

The  pneumatic  hammer,  I'"ig.  41,  is  especially  useful  fnr  re- 
moving main  md  and  frame  bolts.  Air  is  admitted  through  the 
valve  A,  under  'he  telescopic  piston,  forcing  the  head  against 
the  holt.  I'.y  alternately  opening  and  closing  the  valve  H,  air 
is  adm'ttcd  and  exhausted  fnirn  the  cylinder  C,  prnjccting  the 
hammer  against  the  anvil,  which  is  rn  contact  with  the  bolt.  This 
hammer  will  strike  a  blow  varying  from  800  to  1,000  lbs.  A  great 
saving  is  made  m  both  lime  an<l  material,  as  a  bolt  is  very 
jiildom  damaged  when  rrmovcd  in  tliis  way. 


STUD    WRENCH. 

A  steel  tool  used  for  applying  and  removing  stud  bolts  is 
shown  in  Fig.  42.  A  IVi-in.  hole  is  drilled  in  the  center  of  the 
hinged  portion,  and  teeth  are  filed  along  half  of  the  circle 
opposite  the  hinge  pin.     The  swinging  portion  is  slotted  to  re- 


Fig.    41 — Pneumatic    Hammer   for    Removing    Frame    Bolts. 

ceive  the  lever,  which  also  has  teeth  filed  on  a  circular  end. 
The  swinging  part  and  the  end  of  the  lever  which  engages 
the  stud  are  case  hardened.     The  ease  with  which  this  tool  can 


Stud    Wrench. 

be  adjusted,  its  simple  construction  and  great  strength  as  com- 
pared to  the  ordinary  alligator  or  Stilson,  make  it  an  efficient 
and  useful  tool. 

ST.\CK    CRANE. 

The  light  stack  crane.  Fig.  43,  is  made  of  wrought  iron,  the 
trolley  rail  being  '^t-in.  x  '2%-in.  bar  iron,  to  which  is  welded 
a  rod  1  in.  in  diameter  that  extends  back  to  and  down  the 
top  of  the  stack.    The  trblley  rail  has  a  forked  end  to  fit  the 
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Fig.  43 — Stack  Crane. 

base  of  the  st.ick  and  carries  a  trolley  wheel  with  a  suitable 
hook  for  attaching  a  block  and  fall.  This  device  is  used  for 
lifting  steam  chests,  pistons,  cylinder  hcails.  etc.  It  is  handled 
by  one  ni.m,  who  can  ilo  the  work  formerly  done  by  three  men. 
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A  ^implr  l)l;itli'  ln-iidoi,  I'"iK.  I-I,  can  l>c  in.idf  at  a  ^•"^t  of  ^2.'2'>. 
Instead  of  cin|il«iviii({  the  old  inctliod  of  twistitiK  anJ  l)i"ndint[ 
witli  heavy  apparatus  and  nsiiiK  heavy  wrenclies,  this  simple  kink 
can  he  Kpciatfd   with    i    I'J  in    wiiiuh       Spi-ii.il   .itliiitiMii   i^  imIIcI 


Fig    44 — Blade     Bender. 

to  tile  short  bends  possible  and  the  close  places  in  which  the 
bender  can  be  operated.  The  slip  yoke  is  moved  along  the  b'ade 
so  that  an  adjustment  can  be  quickly  made  for  a  bend  at  any 
point.  It  is  a  cheap  and  handy  kink  for  use  on  eccentric  blades, 
reach  rods,  lifting  arms,  etc. 

DEVICE     FOR     RESEATING    CHECK    VALVES. 

Tiiis  kink.  Fig.  io.  can  be  made  at  an  expense  of  about  $1.50. 


Fig.   45 — Device   for    Reseating   Check   Valves. 

The  sticking  of  boiler  checks  is  one  of  the  chief  troubles  in  a 
■■.udhouse,  and  is  especially  annoying  and  expensive  if  it  hap- 
!K  when   a   locomotive   is   ready  to  go  out.     The  simplicity  of 


till',  clivi.r  iH  at  oiirr  notii  raliie,  both  35  10  il»  design  and  its  use. 
1  hr  branch  pipe  in  disconnected,  the  device  placed  as  shown  and 
the  handle  operated  until  the  scale  or  other  foreign  matter, 
which  hold.i  the  check  valve  from  its  seat,  is  released  and  blown 
out.  It  often  saves  the  expense  of  knocking  fires  and  blowing 
oft  boilers  t>i  repair  the  check. 

IiEVlCE  TO    FACILITATE  TAKING   PISTON    VALVE   PORT    OPENINGS. 

Most  machinists  know  what  trouble  is  experienced  in  taking 
the  port  openings  on  a  piston  valve  locomotive  when  steam  is  up. 
The  device  shown  in  Fig.  40,  which  can  be  made  for  7.5  cents, 
greatly  assists  in  this  work.  An  indicator  plug  is  removed  and 
the  small  end  of  the  device  inserted.  It  is  provided  with  an 
electric  light  and  the  opening  can  be  plainly  seen,  regardless  of 
the  steam.  No  guesswork  is  necessary,  as  is  the  case  when  using 
pieces  of  tin  or  wire  to  catch  the  openings. 
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Foreman,  Freight  Car  Shop;    Boston  &  Maine;  Concord,  N. 
CLOSE-QUARTER    DRILLING    ANGLE. 

The  device  shown  in   Fig.  47   is  used  for  doing  close-quarter 
drilling  in  connection  with  the  work  of  splicing  sills.     That  por- 
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Fig.    47 — Close    Quarter    Drilling    Angle. 

tion  of  the  sill  which  remains  on  the  car  cannot  be  reached 
without  some  device  of  this  kind.  The  bevel  gears  are  1  in.  in 
diameter  and  enclosed  in  a  light  casing.  In  using,  the  casing  is 
held  in  the  right  hand  and  the  Little  Giant  motor  in  the  left 
hand.  A  short  shank  is  welded  on  the  bit.  and  is  held  in  the 
socket  of  one  shaft,  while  the  other  is  tapered  to  fit  the  socket  of 
the  motor. 

CYLINDER   AND   RESERVOIR    WINDLASS. 

A   handy   device    for   elevating   and   holding    the    air   cylinders 
and   reservoirs  of   freight  cars  in  place   for  bolting  is   shown  in 
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Fig.    46 — Device    to     Facilitate    Taking     Piston     Valve     Port 
Openings. 


Fig.  48. — Cylinder  and   Reservoir   Windlass. 

Fig.  48.  The  frame  consists  of  two  oak  pieces,  1%  in.  x  G  in.  x 
4  ft.  6  in.  They  are  spaced  about  48  in.  apart  by  pieces  of  1-in. 
pipe  and  are  held  rigidly  together  by  >^-in.  iron  rods,  which  pass 
through  the  pipes.  The  tops  of  the  uprights  are  rounded  off  and 
notched  to  grip  the  corner  of  the  side  sill.  Metal  points  in  the 
feet  of  the  uprights  prevent  slipping.    The  drum  of  the  windlass 
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consists  of  a  1^-in.  pipe,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  ratchet  and 
pawl.  When  using,  the  device  is  set  up  at  the  side  of  the  car, 
the  notches  gripping  the  corners  of  the  side  sills.  Two  pieces  of 
1-in.  rope,  about  18  ft.  long,  are  spliced  to  the  two  eye  bolts  on 
the  1%-in.  pipe.  The  loose  ends  of  these  ropes  are  fitted  with 
hooks.  These  ends  are  passed  over  the  truss  rod  to  the  ground. 
The  cylinder,  or  reservoir,  is  then  placed  on  the  ropes,  the  ends 
of  which  are  passed  up  and  hooked  over  a  piece  of  pipe  placed 
parallel  to  the  side  sill  to  which  the  cylinder,  or  reservoir,  is  to 
be  bolted.    This  pipe  extends  from  one  cross  beam  to  another. 

The  slack  in  the  rope  is  taken  up  and  the  cylinder  lifted  to  po- 
sition by  using  a  bar  in  the  holes  in  the  drum.  With  this  device 
it  is  easily  possible  for  two  men  to  do  the  work,  which  formerly 
required  three. 

CENTER   AND    SIDE-BE.^R1NG    DEPTH    GAGE. 

A  depth  gage  for  adjusting  center  and  side  bearings  on  trucks 
is  shown  in  Fig.  49.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  %-in.  material,  C 
ft.  long  X  6  in.  wide.    The  ends  are  shaped  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
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Fig.  49 — Center  and   Side   Bearing    Depth   Gage. 

mg.  .'^n  adjustable  scale  is  located  at  the  center  of  the  gage. 
In  using  this  device  the  ends  rest  upon  the  side  bearings.  The 
scale  is  then  moved  into  contact  with  the  center  plate,  indicating 
the  thickness  of  the  liner  required. 

WI.VDLASS    FOR    RESERVOIRS    ON     NEW    CARS. 

The  drawing.  Fig.  50,  shows  a  simple  device  which  is  a  time- 
saver  in  putting  up  air  cylinders  and  reservoirs  on  new  freight 
equipment.  The  drum  consists  of  a  piece  of  1%-in.  pipe,  10  ft. 
long,  the  end  of  which  is  provided  with  an  oak  crossbar  about 
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Fig.   50 — Hand    Windlass  for   Reservoirs. 

4  ft.  long.  This  device  is  applicable  only  on  new  cars  and  is 
used  before  the  flooring  is  laid.  It  is  placed  across  the  sills,  and 
a  piece  of  rope  or  chain  is  passed  around  the  reservoir  or  cylin- 
der, lying  on  the  ground,  and  fastened  to  the  windlass  drum  at 
the  eye-bolts  shown.  By  revolving  the  handle,  the  cylinder,  or 
reservoir  is  elevated  to  position.  Using  this  device,  two  men 
can  place  the  cylinders  and  reservoirs  on  six  cars  in  .30  minutes. 

HANDLE   GOUGE. 

A  handle  gouge  used  for  cutting  channelways  for  truss  rods, 
on  the  under  side  of  flooring  and  across  body  bolsters  or  tran- 
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FIfl.  51 — Handle  Gouge, 
soms  of  freight  cars  is  shown  in  I'ig.  61.  It  is  made  from  an  or- 
dinary Dabber's  adz,  the  blade  of  which  is  ilres.scd  into  the  semi- 
circle, as  shown,  with  about  %  in.  radius.  This  tool  is  very 
popular,  doing  the  work  which  formerly  was  performed  with  ;i 
mallet  and  hand  K"t>Ke. 
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PISTON    EXTRACTOR. 

.\  piston  extractor  of  unusual  strength  and  one  which  will 
draw  pistons  without  damaging  the  crosshead  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  52.     The  piston  is  first  drawn  back  to  its  striking  point.  The 
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Fig.    52- 


-Piston    Extractor. 


long  two-piece  sleeve  is  applied  to  the  rod,  bearing  against  the 
packing  gland.  The  two  collars  are  then  applied  at  the  crosshead 
end  of  the  rod.  The  halves  of  the  collars  are  held  together  by 
bolts.  Taper  keys  are  driven  in  the  ways  between  the  collars  to 
draw  the  piston. 

CYLINDER     HEAD     TRUCK. 

-A.  handy  truck  for  handling  front  cylinder  heads  and  placing 
them  in  position  on  the  cylinders  is  shown  in  Fig.  53.  The  cylin- 
der head  is  placed  on  the  truck  with  the  stud  for  the  cylinder 
head  casing  projecting  through  the  slot  in  the  %-in.  plate.  A 
washer  and  nut  are  placed  on  the  stud  to  hold  the  head  on  the 
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Fig.  53 — Cylinder  Head  Truck. 

truck.  The  head  is  then  adjusted  so  that  when  raised  the  studs 
will  cuter  it  correctly.  The  truck  is  lifted  to  the  position  shown 
in  the  drawing.  The  head  may  then  be  raised  to  the  prop<T 
height  by  using  a  bar  in  the  slot  and  held  there  by  placing  one  of 
I  he  U  pieces  in  the  holes  imdcrncaih  it.  By  moving  the  truck 
forward  the  head  c.tii  then  be  slipped  over  the  studs. 

(LEANING   SHOP    WINiX>WS. 

A   method  of  cleaning  shop  windows  with  the  aid  of  an  air 
motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  54.     .*\.  stiff  brush  is  held  in  the  sockrt 
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Fig.  54 — Cleaning  Sliop  Windows. 

ui  the  niotur  ami,  after  dipping  in  benzine,  is  inn  over  liie  win- 
dow glass.  .\  soft,  dry  brush  is  used  for  polishing  after  the 
glass  has  dried. 
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ST.WBOLT  CHUCK. 

A  chuck  for  applying  and  removing  staybolts  with  an  air 
motor  or  wrench  is  shown  in  Fig.  55.  The  chuck  is  made  of  ma- 
chine steel,  with  hardened  tool-steel  jaw,  or  grip,  and  is  designed 
to  handle  staybolts  up  to  1V4  in.  in  diameter.  The  jaw  is  set 
tangent  to  the  center  hole,  as  indicated  by  the  sketch  and  is  pro- 
vided with  both  right  and  left-hand  teeth  for  gripping  the  bolt 
in  either  direction.  The  jaw  is  made  tapering,  with  the  thick 
'm1  at   the  bottom,  to  take  diflfercnt   size  bolts.     The   thickness 
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Fig.  55 — Staybolt  Chuck, 
■rough  the  center  section  is  varied,  according  to  the  diameter 
i  the  bolt.  .\  -A-in.  washer  attached  by  two  *4-in.  set  screws 
'Ids  the  jaw  in  place.  This  chuck  is  simple,  strong  and  efficient. 
■^  action  is  positive  in  either  direction  and  there  arc  no  moving 
irts  to  break  or  get  out  of  order.  The  jaws  are  interchangc- 
ile  and  are  quickly  removed  and  replaced. 

CASKET  CUTTEI?. 

.\  gasket  cutter  of  special  design  is  shown  in   Fig.  5(>.     It  is 

rncd  from  tool  steel  and  m.iy  be  used  either  by  hand,  with  a 

pccial  machine,  or  with  an  air  hammer.    The  cutting  edges  are 


iMiiicd  to  M/c  aii.l  carefully  hardened.  A  coil  spring  operates 
I  lie  .steel  plug  in  the  center  and  also  the  four  %-in.  pins  in  the 
annular  space  between  the  cutting  edges,  for  removing  the  cen- 
ter piece  and  the  completed  gasket.  A  ring  with  four 
set  scricws,  having  A-in.  cnfis  bearing  on  the  ends 
(if   the    %-in.    pins,    is   littetl   to   the   cutler,   as    shown.     A    steel 
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Fig.  56 — Gasket  Cutter, 
plug  Vi.  in.  in  diameter,  is  mounted  on  a  V^-in.  pin  extending 
diagonally  through  the  cutter  and  the  ring.  Slots  are  mada  in 
the  cutter  to  allow  movement  of  the  plug  on  the  pin.  When  pres- 
sure is  applied  to  the  tool  and  the  gasket  is  cut,  the  plug  is  forced 
back  against  the  coil  spring.  Upon  releasing  the  pressure,  the 
coil  spring  forces  out  the  plug,  the  collar  and  the  pins,  which  in 
turn  push  out  the  center  and  gasket.  As  this  is  automatic,  gas- 
kets can  be  cut  very  rapidly. 

MOLDING    GREASE    FOR   ROD    CUPS. 

A   press   for  forming   solid   grease  candles   or   sticks   for   rod 
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Fig.   57 — Press  for   Molding   Grease  for   Rod  Cups. 
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cups  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  57.  There  are  a  number  of  presses 
made  for  this  purpose,  but  the  one  shown  has  at  least  one  fea- 
ture which  makes  it  far  more  efficient  than  other  designs.  A 
4-in.  pipe  is  finished  inside  and  provided  with  a  piston  and  form- 
ing head.  The  cylinder  is  mounted  vertically  on  a  2-in.  plank 
and  the  usual  connections  arranged  to  operate  it  with  air.  Just 
below  the  power  cylinder  is  a  similar  cylinder  drawn  down  at 
the  lower  end  to  a  1%-in.  opening.  Around  it  is  wrapped  a  coil 
of  %-in.  copper  pipe,  forming  a  steam  radiator  for  warming  the 
former  and  the  grease  within.  The  heat  reduces  the  density  of 
the  grease  and  makes  it  much  easier  to  mold  or  form. 

PACKING    RING     EXPANDER     AND     CONTRACTOR. 

A  device  for  expanding  or  contracting  cylinder  packing  rings 
is  shown  in  Fig.  58.  They  are  turned  to  standard  sizes  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  nearest  size  ring  does  not  quite  fit 
the  cylinder.  In  order  to  make  a  perfect  fit  the  ring  may  be 
altered  by  the  use  of  this  device.  Three  hardened  rollers,  3  in. 
in  diameter,  are   arranged   as   shown.     The  upper   roller  can  be 


Fig.   58 — Packing   Ring    Expander  and  Contractor. 

adjusted  vertically  by  a  thumb-screw,  and  it  is  also  keyed  to  a 
center  pin,  or  shaft,  with  a  square  head,  so  that  it  can  be  turned 
with  a  crank.  If  the  ring  be  too  large  it  is  placed  in  the  device 
with  the  rollers  in  the  position  indicated  and  by  adjusting  and 
rotating  the  upper  roller  the  circumference  of  the  ring  may  be 
reduced  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  a  boiler  sheet  in  the  rolls. 
Adjustment  of  the  screw  gives  proper  curvature.  If  the  ring  be 
too  small,  it  is  placed  between  the  rollers  in  the  reverse  position 
and  the  circumference  enlarged. 

TOOL  HOLDER. 

A  shop-made  tool  holder  for  use  in  lathes  is  shown  in  Fig.  59. 
It  is  made  of  machine  steel  for  all  sizes  of  lathe  tools  and  de- 
signed to  hold  the  tool  at  the  proper  angle  and  form  a  rigid  sup- 
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Fig.   59 — Tool    Holder. 


port  for  the  cutting  edge.  This  will  allow  small-size  high-speed 
t'lols  to  be  used  on  heavy  work  without  vibration  and  chatter. 
I  he  economy  in  high-speed  steel  is  also  an  important  point.    The 


holder  is  clamped  in  the  tool  post  and  the  wedge  hinged  on  a  pin 
is  arranged  above  the  tool  and  clamped  down  upon  it. 

PNEUMATIC  HOLDER-ON. 

A  pneumatic  holder-on  for  use  in  driving  rivets  and  staybolts 
is  shown  in  Fig.  60.  The  cylinder  is  made  from  a  4-in.  pipe,  10 
in.  long,  and  is  provided  with  a  piston,  on  the  rod  of  which  snaps 
can  be  adjusted,  depending  on  the  size  and  kind  of  rivet  or  bolt 
driver.     The  piston  head  is  fitted  with  a  leather  gasket.     A  %-in. 
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Fig.  60 — Pneumatic  Holder-On. 

air  pipe  is  tapped  through  the  back  head  and  has  suitable  valves 
for  regulating  the  air  supply.  The  backhead  is  provided  with  a 
socket  for  receiving  centers  of  different  lengths.  This  piston  re- 
ceives the  impact  of  the  air  hammer  through  the  rivet  and  com- 
presses the  air  in  the  cylinder.  This  causes  a  reaction  of  the 
piston  for  each  stroke  of  the  hammer,  and  the  tool  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  holder-on  and  hammer. 


SPECIFICATIONS   FOR   STAYBOLT    IRON. 


The  following  soecifications  for  staybolt  iron  have  been 
recommended  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  and  have  been  submitted  to  letter  ballot  for 
adoption  as  standard  practice  by  that  association  : 

Process  of  Manufacture. — All  staybolt  iron  must  be  ham- 
mered or  rolled  from  a  bloom  or  a  box-pile  having  a  cross- 
sectional  area  of  at  least  45  sq.  in.,  and  not  less  than  18  in.  long, 
the  basis  of  which  must  be  pig  metal  and  entirely  free  from 
any  admixture  of  steel. 

Physical  Tests. — Tensile  strength,  not  less  than  48,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  Elongation,  not  less  than  28  per  cent,  in  8  in. 
Reduction  of  area,  not  less  than  45  per  cent.  Double  bending 
test,  close  in  both  directions  without  flaws.  Nick  and  break  test, 
a  bar,  nicked  all  around  to  a  depth  not  less  than  8  per  cent, 
and  not  more  than  16  per  cent,  of  the  diameter  of  the  bar,  and 
broken,  shall  show  a  clean  fiber  entirely  free  from  crystalliza- 
tion. Vibration  test,  the  test  bar  shall  stand  a  minimum  of  t),000 
revolutions  when  subjected  to  the  following  vibratory  test:  A 
threaded  specimen,  fixed  at  one  end,  has  the  other  end  moved 
in  a  circular  path  while  stressed  with  a  tensile  load  of  4,000  lbs. 
The  circle  described  shall  have  a  radius  of  ^  in.  at  a  point  8 
in.  from  the  fixed  end  of  the  specimen. 

Inspection. — The  iron  must  be  smoothly  rolled  and  free  from 
slivers,  depressions,  seams,  crop  ends  and  evidences  of  being 
burnt.  It  must  be  truly  round  within  0.01  in.,  and  must  not  be 
more  than  0.005  in.  above  or  more  than  0  01  in.  below  specified 
sizes. 

Selection  of  Samples  for  Test. — The  bars  will  be  sorted  into 
lots  of  100  bars  each,  and  two  bars  will  be  selected  at  random 
friim  each  pile.  I-'ailure  of  either  of  these  bars  to  meet  any 
of  the  above  specifications  will  be  cause  for  rejection  of  the  lot 
wliicli  the  tests  represent. 


During  1909  attention  has  been  given  to  the  ([uostion  of  elec 
trifying  the  t'hilian  government  railway  between  Valparaiso  ami 
Santiago,  114  miles.  It  is  proposed  to  complete  double-trackiiiK 
this  line  before  equipping  it  for  electric  operation.  .\"  Italia!' 
company  has  olTered  to  electrify  the  line  and  to  take  its  pay  out 
of  the  profits  in  excess  of  what  was  earneil  on  the  operation  ol 
the  road  by  steam.  It  is  tliotiglit  that  this  ofTer  may  be  ac- 
cepted before  the  end  of   1!M0. 
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HOW  A  FOREMAN  CAN  PROMOTE  SHOP  EFFICIENCY. ♦ 

UV    AN     "old    KAII.K()AI>KH." 

'llus  urtiilf  will  rclalc  larRcly  t(i  tiic  liaiulliiiK  of  loiouiotivcs 
at  terminals  in  tlic  least  possible  averanc  time  and  at  ilic  low- 
est cost   for  haiullinn.  anil   for   running   repairs. 

lioslli-nmj — The  foreman  must  commence  at  the  ashpit  by 
ScleclinK  good  men  and  trainioK  them  to  handle  tiie  engines 
promptly  and  to  always  be  on  the  alert  to  note  the  condition  in 
which  they  arc  left  by  the  engineers;  first,  as  to  water  in  both 
boiler  and  tank;  second,  as  to  ihc  condition  of  the  lines  an<l  the 
firebox;  thiril,  as  to  the  amount  of  lire  and  also  the  sieam  pres- 
sure. Neglect  of  any  one  of  these  items  may  cause  tlie  need- 
less drawing  of  fires  and  consequent  handling  of  dead  engines 
over  the  ashpit  and  the  resulting  delays.  They  should  also 
report  any  defect  they  may  fin<l  while  cleaning  the  fires,  as  there 
is  a  question  whether  the  engineer  or  the  inspector  will  report 
it;  they  should  be  careful  in  the  handling  ot  engines  to  avoid 
the  breaking  of  bumpers,  pilots,  etc.,  and  also  to  see  that  in  the 
handling  of  two  or  more  engines  when  coupled  the  brakes  are 
not  set  and  the  reverse  bar  of  the  dead  engine  is  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  there  will  be  no  possible  chance  of  flattening  tires,  as 
has  occurred  quite  frequently  of  late  with  the  heavy  power.  The 
leading  hostler  should  at  ail  times  have  his  wtirk  in  such  shape 
that  in  case  a  quick  move  is  wanted  of  any  particular  engine  he 
can  handle  it. 

Coaling  and  Sanding. — The  men  in  charge  of  the  coaling  sta- 
tion should  be  selected  with  great  care.  In  some  cases  there 
are  three  or  four  kinds  of  coal  to  be  delivered  to  the  engines, 
the  grade  of  coal  to  be  used  depending  on  the  run.  .\t  some 
terminals  from  %  to  2  or  3  tons  of  coal  arc  dropped  oflf 
the  tender  for  every  engine  coaled,  and  laborers  are  used  con- 
tinually to  gather  it  up  and  in  shoveling  it  off  of  the  manholes 
of  the  tanks.  This  is  also  true  of  the  sand;  it  is  scattered  over 
the  guides,  driving  boxes  and  valve  gear,  causing  the  cutting 
and  heating  of  journals,  etc. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  coaling  station  can  reduce  expenses 
considerably  by  paying  close  attention  to  the  ordering  of   coal 
and  sand.    A  delay  in  furnishing  it  may  be  the  cause  of  consid- 
erable delay  and  expense,  as  engines  that  have  to  be  put  in  the 
house  without  coal  and  sand  will  be  delayed  in  getting  out,  and 
block  the  movement  of  other  engines. 
■      Inspection. — The    inspection   of   locomotives    as    they    come    in 
over  the  ashpit   or   inspection   pit   is   another   important   matter. 
,  Inspectors  should  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  should  be  taken 
from  the  most  advanced  helpers  in  the  department  to  which  they 
_  are  assigned;  they  should  be  well  acquainted  with  their  work  in 
crder  to  make  an  intelligent  report.     As  a  rule,  at  present,  any 
,  one  can  get  a  job  inspecting,  even  if  he  does  not  know  the  front 
'  from  the  back  end  of  a  tender  or  engine;  the  reason  for  this  is 
•''T  the  pay  is  small.     The  natural  result  is  that  in  a  week  or 
.m  accident  happens,  and  in  order  to  place  responsibility  for 
ilie  mechanic   that   had   occasion   to   work   on   the   tender   or 
engine  before  the  failure  occurred  is  held  responsible.     The  in- 
spector does  not  care,  as  he  can  get  another  job  at  the  same  pay 
1  laborer.     The  mechanic  has  to  stand  a   10-day  or  longer 
-;>ension  or  is  discharged,  because  of  the  neglect  of  proper  in- 
tion.     The    foreman   should    demand   a   rigid   inspection    of 
ry  part  of  a  locomotive,  from  the  pilot  to  the  rear  coupler 
liic  tender,  and  when  it  is  doiie  he  should  see  that  all  repairs 
made  before  allowing  the  engine   to  leave  the  house.     He 
-t  impress  on  the  foreman  under  him  that  the  work  must  be 
A',  and  done  well.     At  this  point  some  one  will  say,  "They 
It  the  power."     This  may  be  true,  but  I   feel  safe  in  saying 
;    no   superintendent   or   trainmaster   will   demand   a   broken- 
■vn  engine,  or  one  that  will  fail  just  outside  of  the  yard  limits, 
.-lit  here  is  where  the  engine  house  foreman  gets  into  trouble. 

hcse  arc  articles  submitted  in  tlie  competition  on  this  subject,  which 
'1  April  15.  Other  articles  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  the  issues 
May  8,  June  3,  July  1  and  August  5.   1910. 


1 1  IS  a  mistaken  idea  for  him  to  think  for  one  moment  that  he 
IS  doing  his  duly  by  giving  out  a  cripidcd  engine  wlirii  there  ih  a 
diiiiatid  for  power.  If  the  engine  is  not  ready  he  shouM  be  man 
enoiiKh  to  say  so.  If  he  is  a  weakling  when  it  comes  to  an  order 
fri>m  the  superintendent  and  sends  out  a  crippled  engine,,  and 
there  is  a  brc.ikilown,  causing  delays  and  possible  loss  of  life,  it 
takes  a  lot  of  explaining  and  at  times  in  order  to  save  himself 
some  one  must  lose  his  position. 

Reporting  an  luujine  for  Service.— Assuming  that  the  engine 
has  reached  the  roundhouse  or  repair  shop,  and  that  all  reports 
arc  distributed,  the  work  is  now  up  to  each  individual  foreman. 
They  should  all  work  hand  in  hand,  and  not  be  stumbling  blocks 
in  each  other's  way,  as  upon  the  intelligent  handling  of  work 
reports  depends  the  amount  of  time  the  locomotive  will  be  held 
in  the  engine  house.  It  seems  to  be  generally  understood  that 
when  the  fire  is  not  out  the  machinist  gang  foreman  should  report 
the  engine  ready  for  service;  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  takes  no 
account  of  other  repairs  than  his  own.  This  method  results  in 
the  engine  being  delayed  after  the  crew  is  on  it,  due  to  other 
work  not  being  done.  If  the  tire  is  out  for  boiler  work,  the 
boiler  foreman  gives  the  time  he  expects  to  be  done  and  hardly 
ever  consults  any  one  else  as  to  whether  their  work  is  done  or 
not.  These  are  two  causes  of  increased  expense,  both  at  the  ter- 
minal for  labor  and  time  of  the  crew  and  on  the  entire  division 
due  to  delays  to  other  train  crews. 

Importance  of  Employing  High-Grade  Inspectors. — The  effi- 
ciency of  any  shop  can  be  promoted  by  getting  good  men  for 
inspectors ;  the  foreman  should  not  stand  in  his  own  way  by 
using  cheap  labor  on  this  work.  The  best  men  only  should  be 
selected,  and  preference  should  be  given  to  crippled  mechanics 
who  cannot  do  other  work.  This  holds  true  also  of  crippled 
engineers  or  firemen,  as  they  know  the  importance  attached  to 
the  work  and  what  relation  one  part  of  a  locomotive  bears  to 
another.  This  cannot  be  expected  of  a  man  just  in  from  the 
country  or  mine.  It  seems  to  be  the  rule  to  hire  the  latter  be- 
cause of  getting  them  cheap,  but  the  averting  of  one  failure  will 
offset  the  cost  of  a  dozen  cheap  men.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  can- 
not be  seen  in  this  light  when  the  management  is  making  reduc- 
tions. Experience  ought  to  have  proven  long  ago  that  hiring 
cheap  inspectors,  as  well  as  cheap  mechanics,  is  economy  at  the 
wrong  end. 

Value  of  a  Shop  Schedule. — The  intelligent  handling  of  engines 
while  undergoing  repairs  in  the  shop  is  another  matter  that  the 
foreman  should  look  into,  and  never  for  one  day  should  he  fail 
to  keep  his  foremen  acquainted  with  the  dates  he  has  set  for 
getting  engines  out  and  of  engines  that  he  expects  to  get  in, 
giving  them  an  idea  of  the  repairs  they  will  require,  so  that  they 
can  look  over  material  on  hand  and  due,  and  be  able  to  make 
arrangements  accordingly. 

Watch  the  Scrap  Bins  Closely. — He  should  also  see  that  no 
good,  serviceable  material  finds  its  way  to  the  scrap  bins,  as  this 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  expense,  particularly  where 
foreign  labor  is  used  for  cleaning  up  the  shop.  As  a  general 
rule  they  take  anything  from  a  cotter  pin  to  a  main  brass ;  if 
questioned  it  does  no  good.  Their  orders  are  to  clean  up,  and 
they  do  it  with  a  vengeance ;  this  results  in  all  small  parts  hav- 
ing to  be  fitted  up  new,  which  means  the  running  up  of  charges, 
both  for  material  and  labor,  sometimes  over  100  per  cent.  I 
will  venture  to  say  a  visit  to  any  scrap  bin  the  morning  after  a 
shop  cleaning,  let  it  be  the  regular  one  or  one  made  when  an 
inspection  is  expected,  will  prove  that  I  am  stating  facts.  I  had 
occasion  to  go  by  a  scrap  bin  some  time  ago,  and  in  looking 
it  over  saw  a  blowoff  cock,  that  costs  at  wholesale  close  to  $5.50. 
I  knew  at  the  time  that  these  were  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $1..30 
each,  or  a  saving  of  $4.20  between  the  cost  of  a  new  valve  and 
a  repaired  one.  I  called  the  foreman's  attention  to  it,  and  he 
had  the  scrap  gone  over  and  found  24  valves  that  were  in  condi- 
tion to  be  repaired.  This  was  a  saving  of  over  $100  in  about 
one  hour's  time. 

Stealing  Parts  from  Other  Engines. — Another  thing  that  in- 
creases  repair  costs   is   a   practice   that   I   am   sorry   to  say   the 
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greater  proportion   of   foremen   favor— that  of  taking   from  one 
engine   parts  that   belong  to   another,  and,   in  the   majority   of 
cases,    saying   nothing   about    it.     This    is   a    fruitful    source   of 
trouble,  expense  and  unnecessary  labor,  and  at  times  has  resulted 
in   the   discharge   of   good    mechanics.      The    following    incident 
shows  how  easily  a  foreman  can  get  into  trouble :  An  engme  was 
reported  ready  for  fire  at  6  p.  m.,  so  that  the  night  men  could 
have   it   ready  to   move   by   morning.     When   the   day    foreman 
came  on,  the  hostler  started  to  take  it  out,  but  found  that  the 
left  valve  stem  packing  was  blowing  badlj-.     The  gang  forem.-in, 
when  asked  to  explain,  stated  that  the  stem  had  been  trued  and 
new  packing  and  a  bushing  applied,  and  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  reason  of  its  leaking.     The  hostler  undertook  to  move 
the  engine  again,  and  then  the  general   foreman,  who  happened 
along,  said  there  was  no  packing  in  the  case.     To  prove  it  he 
ordered  the  case  taken  off.     There  was  neither  packing,  bushing 
nor  vibrating  cup.     It  looked  pretty  bad  for  the  repair  foreman, 
but  the  master  mechanic,  coming  by  on  his  morning  visit,  hap- 
pened  to   ask   what   was    the   matter,   and   when   told   about   the 
trouble,  said  he  had  been  standing  beside  the  engine  when  the 
packing  was  put  in  the  evening  before,  and  could  vouch  for  it. 
The  three  went  to  the  roundhouse  office  and  examined  the  work 
reports.    They  found  that  an  engine  of  this  same  class  had  come 
in  that  night  and  the  engineer  had  reported,  "Valve  stem  pack- 
ing blowing  bad   and   vibrating  cup  broken."     The  work   report 
showed  who  did  the  work,  and.  upon  questioning,  the  man  ad- 
mitted that  he  took  it  out  of  the  shop  engine  and  supposed  his 
helper  had  tightened  up  the  packing  case  or  gland  again  so  it 
would  not  get   lost.     Ten  days  was  the  net   result   for   him ;   it 
would  have  been  a  discharge  for  the  foreman.     All  of  the  above 
material  could  have  been  secured  at  the  storeroom  in  five  min- 
utes'  time,  and  with   no   labor,  but   the   rule  is,   "Let   the   other 
fellow  get  it";  "I  will  take  this,  as  all  fitting  and  trying  is  done, 
and  while  I  am  working  taking  it  off  of  one  engine  perhaps  a 
heavy  job  will  be  passed  up  to  the  other  fellow,"  is  the  mutual 
resolve  of  80  per  cent,   of  the  running  repairmen   to-day,   pro- 
vided their   foremen  tolerate  it,  and  the  other  fellow   is  afraid 
to  go  to  the  "old  man"  to  make  a  kick  for  his  rights.. 

I  have  seen  an  engine  raised  up  so  a  set  of  spring  hangers  and 
springs  could  be  taken  out  to  be  used  on  another  engine,  s  niply 
because  it  was  raining  and  the  men  would  get  wet  going  to  the 
spring  rack.  Hangers  were  taken  because  they  did  not  want  to 
lay  off  the  holes  and  chip  out  the  gibs.  The  above  are  samples 
of  how  expenses  creep  up,  both  in  labor  and  material ;  in  tolerat- 
ing such  work  no  foreman  can  reduce  operating  expenses. 

Carelessness  in  Removing  and  Replacing  Parts  on  Engine. — 
So  much  for  running  repairs.  The  classified  are  no  better  in  the 
majority  of  shops,  as  to  attention  paid  to  material  removed  while 
engine  is  undergoing  repairs.  When  taken  off  it  is  thrown  down 
any  place,  so  it  is  out  of  the  way.  It  is  not  even  marked  as  to 
-the  side  or  location  on  the  engine,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  it 
until  the  parts  arc  to  be  assembled ;  then  everybody  gets  busy, 
and  if  it  cannot  be  found  the  blame  is  laid  on  Smith  or  Brown, 
of  the  repair  gangs,  anri  a  new  piece  is  ordered  and  fitted  up  to 
replace  it.  The  writer  can  remember,  when  learning  his  trade, 
that  every  nut  and  stud  had  to  be  accounted  fur  wlic-n  tlie  engine 
was  being  assembled.  It  was  considered  nearly  a  case  of  suspen- 
sion if  a  dozen  nuts  had  to  be  supplied  for  cylinder  heads  or 
steam  chests.  Now  it  is  different — you  can  get  all  you  want, 
and  more,  without  a  question.  A  nut  or  holt  that  was  found  cut 
with  a  chi'^ci  in  those  days  was  a  r.irc  thing  indeed.  Look  in 
the  scrap  bins  to-day  and  you  will  fmd  them,  not  by  the  dozen, 
but  by  the  lumdrcd.  The  same  is  true  of  bolts  of  ail  sizes  and 
lengths.  No  matter  where  they  arc  taken  from,  they  find  tlieir 
resting  place  in  the  scrap  liin.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  them  can  be 
listed  again  by  rerliuiiig  the  length,  straightening,  etc. 

What  is  said  above  about  engine  work  is  also  true,  in  a  meas- 
ure, of  car  work.  Lately  there  ha.s  been  a  little  more  attention 
paid  to  bolts,  brake  levers,  etc.  than  formerly,  but  still  an  im- 
provement can  be  made  by  any  foreman  who  has  his  comp.iny'i 
interests  at  he;irt. 


Cleaning  Up  Wrecks. — The  handling  of  scrap  at  wrecks  and 
the  cleaning  up  afterward,  is  also  done  very  carelessly.  The 
practice  is  for  all  iron  to  be  loaded  in  cars  and  consigned  to  the 
local  storekeeper,  who,  upon  receipt  of  billing,  as  a  rule,  recon- 
signs  to  some  general  repair  station,  not  realizing  that  there  may 
be  engines  and  cars  waiting  at  his  own  station  for  some  of  the 
parts  that  he  is  shipping  300  or  400  miles  away.  It  is  a  rare  case 
where  scrap  is  being  loaded  for  any  inspection  or  sorting  to  be 
done  in  order  to  retain  good  material. 

The  above  are  places  where  savings  can  be  effected  by  intel- 
ligent foremen  and  close  attention  to  details,  and  if  looked  after 
as  they  should  be  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  carrying 
of  excessive  stock  for  repairs.  The  money  tied  up  in  material 
could  be  used  for  labor  in  making  repairs.  At  the  least  calcu- 
lation, a  reduction  of  .50  per  cent,  could  be  made  in  stock  carried 
at  a  good  many  terminals. 

Handling  of  Material  About  the  Shop  and  Prompt  Attention 
to  Repairs. — The  portage  of  material  to  and  from  engines  to  the 
various  shops  for  repairs  consumes  considerable  time  and  labor, 
and  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  there  will  be  no  idle 
trips.  It  takes  as  much  time  to  return  to  the  engine  with  an 
empty  wagon  or  truck  as  it  does  to  bring  the  material  for  repairs. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  for  any  foreman,  when  repairs  are  com- 
pleted, to  make  it  his  business  to  get  the  material  out  of  his  way 
and  to  the  engine  to  which  it  belongs.  If  all  would  do  this  there 
would  be  far  more  work  done  and  the  labor  cost  would  be  re- 
duced in  proportion.  Each  gang  foreman  should  keep  posted  as 
to  the  date  set  for  any  engine  to  go  out,  but  should  not  try  to 
retard  it  to  that  particular  date.  Let  him  try  to  get  his  work 
done  a  day,  or  even  two  or  three  days,  earlier.  There  are  some 
who  put  it  off  to  the  last,  and  always  have  the  answer,  "She  is 
not  due  out  till  so  and  so.  I  have  other  work  to  do" — and  it 
often  happens  that  this  work  is  on  an  engine  due  to  be  out  per- 
haps ten  days  later.  The  machine,  and  blacksmith  shops  are 
always  accused  of  holding  back  the  work,  and  on  the  face  of  it. 
at  first  glance,  it  appears  to  be  true,  but  I  can  say  from  experi- 
ence that  they  are  not  always  to  blame.  Ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  delays  charged  to  these  two  shops  are  traceable  to  the 
foremen  who  are  continually  grumbling  about  waiting  for  ma- 
terial. If  they  had  taken  the  work  to  them  at  the  proper  time 
and  not  given  incorrect  sizes,  the  work  would  have  been  done 
and  the  engine  out  without  any  delay.  This  is  another  place 
the  foreman  can  promote  shop  efficiency. 

Give  Your  Men  Credit  for  Doing  Good  IVork. — As  to  the  mak- 
ing of  jigs  for  duplicating  parts  or  quick  handling.  A  good 
many  arc  being  made  in  nearly  all  shops,  but  in  rare  cases  does 
the  man  who  devises  them  get  credit  for  it,  and  ho  stops  at  his 
first  effort.  Some  one  else  tries  some  other  kink,  with  the  same 
result,  and  he  stops.  Right  here  is  where  the  management  of 
our  railways  are  losing  ground.  The  man  that  does  not  give  n 
machine  a  thought  gets  the  credit,  and  it  is  spread  broadcast  over 
the  system,  while  the  man  whose  brains  are  in  the  machine,  if  ! 
may  use  the  expression,  is  suspended,  or  perhaps  discharged,  it 
he  happens  to  make  a  mistake  while  he  is  studying  on  an  im 
pro\emont.  If  the  example  of  private  firms  was  followed  an! 
credit  given  where  due,  it  would  not  be  long  until  the  effects 
would  be  seen.  .A  greasy  cap.  yuu  will  always  find,  covers  more 
gray  matter  than  a  silk  hat.  but  the  latter  gets  the  credit. 

The  Disciplining  and  Handling  of  .U.vi.— It  will  be  seen  th.n 
the  foreman,  no  matter  what  his  title,  in  or<lor  to  promote  shoi' 
erticiency  must  take  his  men  in  hanil.  comiuencing  at  the  ashpit, 
and  train  them  as  to  their  duties,  bearing  in  mind  that  his  posi- 
tion is  only  secure  as  long  as  he  has  their  gixid  will.  Tliis  li>' 
can  obtain  without  losing  any  of  his  dignity  as  a  master  mechanu- 
iir  liirciiMii  111  his  dealings  with  his  foremen  let  him  be  honrsi 
and  tell  e.icli  man  his  faults,  not  in  public,  but  in  his  office,  iuu\ 
do  all  his  rei>rimanding  at  the  same  place.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  be  resented  sooner  than  public  reprimand  or  scolding,  and 
this  al.so  causes  the  men  who  hear  it  to  lose  any  respect  thrv 
have  for  the  man  that  forgets  himself  and  shows  his  temper  m 
such  a  manner. 
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1 1  .1  III. Ill  iii.ikrs  :i  iiii>l.ikf  or  iMUsfs  Imiililf  nf  ;iiiy  kind,  li.ivc 
him  come  tn  llic  oflicc,  ami  tlitrc  call  hi.i  attiMitiiiii  to  it.  ^'ou 
will  have  far  lictur  ri'>ulis  than  if  ti>c  (ithcr  niclluxl  is  uucd. 
Another  thiiiK  that  no  foreman  should  ever  do  is  to  cut  .'i  work- 
man olT  \vlu>  wishes  to  speak  to  him.  If  yon  h.ive  not  time  when 
he  approaches  yon,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  tell  him  to  c.ill  at  the 
oftice,  or,  helter  yet,  make  a  note  of  it  and  send  for  him  wl.en 
you  arc  in  your  olVice.  He  may  have  somclhiiiK  which  is  to  your 
interest  and  the  company's,  and  it  is  your  place  to  hear  liim,  and 
then  you  can  do  as  you  choose  in  the  matter.  These  points  have 
been  broURlit  out  from  personal  experience,  and  while,  no  doiiht, 
thty  are  old  to  some,  they  m.iy  he  helpful  to  others. 

iiv  o.  i>.  iir/zKi.i,, 

Ciciicral  I'oicman  Car  Hrpartnirnl,  .Mi-liijum,  Tiipcka  Si  Santa  I"c, 
San    Itcrnandiiio,   C'al. 

The  first  requisite  in  promoting  shop  efficiency  is  harmony 
anionR  the  foremen.  \VI;ile  it  is  true  that  the  individual  efTort 
of  any  one  man  can  accomplish  a  great  deal,  still  it  will  be  sm.dl 
in  comparison  to  the  results  that  can  he  obtained  by  the  best 
efforts  of  all  the  foremen  working  in  harmony.  Unless  this  con- 
dition exists,  the  employer  will  not  be  getting  what  is  justly  due 
him,  and  will  be  much  the  loser. 

Adequate  facilities  are  also  a  large  factor  and  contribute  much 
or  little,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  shop, 
but  this  is  far  from  being  all  that  is  required,  for  we  often  see 
shops  with  very  good  facilities  that  have  a  very  poor  efficiency, 
and  vice  versa.     It   therefore  devolves  upon   every   foreman   to 
make  the  most  of  what  he  has  to  work  with,  and  to  be  able  to 
convince  his  superiors  of  the  great  saving  he  could  make  and 
the  additional  work  which  could  be  accomplished  with  improved 
facilities. 
'      To  be  a  successful  foreman  you  must  be  able  at  all  times  to 
command  and  retain  the  respect  of  the  men  who  are  under  yotir 
charge;  if  you  cannot  do  this  you  will  hardly  be  in  a  posit u,n  to 
maintain  the  respect  of  your  superiors. 
It  is  important  that  you  know  just  how  long  it  should  take  to 
I  do  a  certain  piece  of  work,  and  insist  upon  having  the  workman 
complete  it  in  that  length  of  time,  otherwise  they  will  take  advan- 
tage of  you.    Every  foreman  must  keep  up  to  date  as  to  the  best 
and  most  modern  methods  of  doing  the  work,  and  see  that  the 
best  possible  facilities  he  is  able  to  obtain  are  at  hand  and  in 
•  condition  for  doing  the  work.     The  highest  shop  efficiency  can 
;  only   be   obtained    by    specializing   the    work,    and    I    have    often 
more  than  doubled  the  output  of  the  shop  by  so  doing.     This 
'  requires  a  constant  study  of   men  to  determine  what  class  of 
'work  they  are  best  fitted  to  do,  and.  when  this  is  determined, 
'to  see  that  they  are  kept  on  this  particular  class  of  work.     The 
(longer  and  oftener  a  man  docs  a  certain  job  the  better  the  work 
(and  the  more  proficient  he  becomes.     We  often  hear  foremen 
l|say,  when  the  specializing  of  work  is  mentioned,  that  no  doubt 
(this  can  be  accomplished  in  many  places,  but  with  them  it  is  im- 
possible.   They  only  think  so — there  are  few  if  any  railway  shops 
where  specialization  has  been  brought  to  the  maximum  point,  and 
where  a  greater  shop  efficiency  cannot  be  obtained  by  educating 
■re  specialists;  and  there  are  comparatively  few  shops  where 
mnot  find  mechanics  and  high-priced  men  performing  work 
.....  should  be  done  with  cheaper  help. 
!;    I  have  put  laborers  in  charge  of  a  competent  man  and  used 
!them  to  do  all  the  jacking  up  of  cars,  or  to  do  all  the  stripping, 
«nd  have  found  within  a  little  time  they  would  do  it  just  as  well, 
■  nve  just  as  much  material,  and  do  the  work  in  much  less  time 
the  higher  priced  men.     By  so  doing  I  was  able  to  have  a 
•lumber  of  high-priced  men,  and  the  ones  I  did  have  were 
1  better  satisfied,  on  account  of  their  not  having  as  much  of 
lisagreeable  work  to  do.     On  the  other  hand,  the  laborers 
>ore  given  an  incentive,  for  by  proving  their  ability  they  would 
•e  advanced  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself.     By  handling 
phe  work  in  this  manner  we  are  able  to  reduce  the  number  of 
ours  w^orked  as  well  as  to  utilize  cheaper  labor. 
The  successful  foreman  continually  endeavors  to  educate  the 
Kii  to  use  their  heads  as  well  as  their  hands.    I  have  noted  many 


fun-mill  who  were  wholly  iiidifTereiit  to  this;  they  seemed  to 
think  lh.it  a  in.in  who  wa.i  always  working  hard  and  in  a  contin- 
ual hurry  wa.x  a  valuable  one,  while  some  other  man,  who  never 
seemed  to  he  in  any  special  hurry,  was  of  little  use.  If  they  had 
taken  the  lime  and  trouble  to  chick  up  and  go  thoroughly  into 
the  work  that  was  performed,  they  would  have  found  that  the 
m:in  who  always  seemed  to  he  in  a  hurry  had  not  accomplished 
iK'.'irly  :is  much  work  as  the  other  one  had.  This  is  where  the 
v:ilur  of  lime  studies  is  apparent.  JCvery  foreman  should  know 
the  (piickest  anil  best  method  to  perform  a  certain  piece  of  work, 
;md  insist  upon  having  it  performed  in  that  manner,  seeing  that 
no  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for  material  or  making  unnecessary 
trips  for  it.  If  a  man  does  not  make  as  quick  time  on  a  certain 
piece  of  work  ;is  another  do  not  abuse  him,  but  endeavor  to  show 
wherein  he  has  failed  and  try  to  prove  to  him  that  he  should  be 
able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  the  other  man.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  so  doing  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  foremen.  Show  me 
a  man  who  for  any  length  of  time  has  been  in  charge  of  a  num- 
ber of  men,  and  I  can  tell  to  a  great  extent  the  kind  of  men  he 
has  under  him.  All  classes  of  men,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
majority  of  peojile  believe,  absorb  the  qualities  of  their  superiors. 
i)c  they  good  or  bad.  If  a  foreman  expects  a  high  cfficiencyfrom 
those  under  his  charge  he  must  first  attain  a  high  efficiency  him- 
self and  accomplish  what  he  does  with  an  unassuming  manner, 
and  not  as  a  blusterer  and  a  braggart. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  greatest  and  most  successful  railway 
officials  are  the  most  unassuming  in  their  attitude  toward  their 
subordinates,  and  this  proves  true  in  every  vocation  in  life.  If 
you  are  a  big  man,  others  will  recognize  it  in  a  little  time,  and 
if  you  are  not,  no  amount  of  bluster  and  grand  stand  plays  on 
your  part  will  make  you  one,  or  give  any  lasting  convictions  to 
others  that  you  are  one.  No  one  has  a  greater  opportunity  to  be 
a  large  asset  in  his  employer's  business  than  the  foreman.  So 
it  behooves  every  man  who  occupies  this  position  to  be  a  credit 
to  himself  and  his  employer.  If  he  expects  to  obtain  promotion 
it  is  well  for  him  to  remember  those  inspiring  lines  of  Emerson  : 
"If  a  man  write  a  better  book,  preach  a  better  sermon,  or  make  a 
better  basket  than  his  neighbor,  though  he  build  his  house  in  the 
woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door." 

BY    J.    T.     M'sWEENEY. 
Smith   Shop   Foreman,   Baltimore  &  Ohio,    Mt.   Clare  Shops,   Baltimore,  Md. 

How  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  output  of  one's  shop  is  some- 
thing that  every  foreman  has  to  be  constantly  studying,  even  to 
the  smallest  detail.  He  should  be  a  reader  of  good  mechanical 
books  and  technical  journals,  such  as  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
and  others.  There  is  nothing  better  to  keep  a  man  posted  on  what 
is  going  on  around  him,  and  he  will  get  many  pointers  that  will 
be  of  value  to  him. 

Another  way  to  get  good  results  is  to  visit  other  shops  and  see 
what  they  are  doing.  For  instance,  the  writer,  while  visiting  a 
large  plant  in  New  York  state,  noticed  a  furnace  that  was  used 
in  connection  with  expanding  the  front  end  of  boiler  tubes.  It 
suggested  an  improvement  for  his  own  shop,  which  was  put  into 
eflfect  and  not  only  did  away  with  the  services  of  one  man,  who 
was  drawing  a  salary  of  $40  per  month,  but  made  an  actual  sav- 
ing of  $22  per  month  in  the  piece  work  price.  The  old  method 
of  heating,  expanding  and  testing  tubes  was  to  cut  the  tube  to 
length  by  a  gage  on  the  tube  cutting  machine,  after  which  it  was 
laid  on  an  inclined  runway  and  rolled  down  to  the  operator  at  the 
furnace.  He  would  take  a  tube  and  insert  it  in  one  of  the  three 
holes  in  the  furnace.  The  other  two  holes  were  filled  in  the 
same  manner.  He  would  then  take  the  tube  in  the  hole  nearest 
to  him  and  place  it  a  little  forward  in  the  furnace,  so  that  it  would 
get  hot  quicker  than  the  others.  When  properly  heated  he 
would  place  it  in  the  expanding  machine,  expand  it  and  lay  it  on 
the  floor.  He  would  then  go  back  to  the  furnace,  take  the  tube 
out  of  the  second  hole,  put  it  in  the  first  one ;  then  take  the  tube 
out  of  the  third  hole  and  put  it  in  the  second  one,  reach  down 
to  the  runway,  take  up  another  tube,  and  put  it  in  the  third  hole 
and  then  wait  until  the  first  would  get  hot  enough  to  expand. 
The  operator  not  only  had  a  hard  and  laborious  task,  but  his 
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Arrangement  of  Tools  for  Cutting,    Heating,   Swaging   and    Testing   Tubes. 


output  was  poor,  C)n  account  of  handling  the  tubes  many  times; 
then  the  expanding  machine  was  slow,  it  being  of  the  old  roller 
type,  where  the  operator  had  to  bring  pressure  on  the  rolls  by 
screw  power  worked  by  hand,  and  in  order  to  get  the  tubes  ex- 
panded to  the  proper  size  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  hand  gage. 
This  gage  had  to  be  placed  on  the  tube  as  it  was  taken  out  of  the 
furnace.  After  it  had  been  rolled  until  the  operator  thought  it 
was  large  enough,  it  was  taken  out  and  the  gage  driven  of!  with 
a  hand  hammer.  The  testing  machine  was  placed  30  ft.  out  of  line 
with  the  other  tube  machinery,  making  it  necessary  to  have  a  man 
carry  the  tul)C  from  the  expanding  machine  to  the  testing  ma- 
chine and  test  it. 

In  improving  this  condition  a  new  furnace  was  made  of  old 
boiler  plates.  The  arrangement  of  the  new  plant  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing.  The  tube,  after  being  cut  to  length  at  the 
cutter  A,  is  laid  on  the  inclined  runway  H,  down  which  it  rolls 
into  the  oil  furnace  V,  after  which  it  is  expanded  on  the  ex- 
panding machine  \),  which  is  of  the  |)lungcr  type,  worked  on  the 
prmciple  of  a  bolt-heading  machine,  with  an  air  cylinder  work- 
ing the  side  gripping  dies  which  holcl  the  tube  while  the  plunger 


comes  up  and  expands  it.  The  crosshead  that  carries  the  plunger 
also  carries  a  gage,  and  as  the  plunger  pulls  out  of  the  tube 
the  gage  pulls  over  it  and  gages  it  to  proper  size.  The  tube 
is  then  laid  on  the  racks  E,  tested  on  testing  machine  F.  an<l 
laid  down  ready  to  be  taken  away. 

The  testing  machine  was  brought  over  in  line  with  the  other 
machinery.  Vou  will  notice  by  reference  to  the  drawings  that 
the  new  furnace,  instead  of  having  three  small  holes  as  the  oM 
one  did,  has  an  open  slot  running  the  length  of  the  furnace  and 
open  at  one  end,  so  that  when  the  tube  is  cut  oflf  and  laid  on 
the  incline  it  rolls  directly  into  the  furnace  without  any  han- 
dling at  all.  As  the  furnace  will  hold  2.>  tubes,  and  all  of  them 
are  directly  in  the  lire,  there  is  always  one  hot  and  ready  to  be 
expanded.  As  fast  as  the  man  who  operates  the  expanding 
machine  takes  one  out  the  cutter  puts  one  in.  making  the  heat- 
ing operation  a  continuous  one.  It  was  found  that  with  this 
l.iyout  the  output  could  be  increased  bO  per  cent.,  so  the  piece 
work  price  was  reduced  from  90  cents  per  hundred  to  50  cents 
per  hundred  tubes.     The  testing,  by  reason  of  placing  the  test- 
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NIK  inacliiiic  willi  the  oilier  m.'itliincry.  cn.iliU-il  ilic  iikk-  Aurk 
price  to  lie  rcdiiieil  fnuii  70  loiits  |icr  100  |i>  ll.'i  cuiU.h  per  100. 
As  wc  coulil  Kct  only  .'500  iiilics  to  wcM  per  clay  of  10  hours, 
the  mail  who  «litl  the  cxpandiiiK  could  handle  the  .'100  tubes 
and  do  the  tcstiiiR  also  In  suinininK  up,  wc  found  that  wc  had 
increased  tlu-  onipiit  ."lO  per  cent,  reduced  the  piece  work  price 
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Pneumatic    Bulldozer. 


from  $1.60  per  100  flues  expanded  and  tested  to  $1.15  per  100, 
making  a  saving  of  45  cents  per  100  flues.  As  we  handle  5,000 
flues  per  month,  the  saving  amounts  to  $22.  This  added  to  the 
man's  salary  who  was  done  away  with  makes  a  clean  saving 
of  $()2  per  month,  the  result  of  one  shop  visit. 

There  were  two  bulldozers  in  the  shop,  and  the  demand  for 
material  was  so  great  that  the  two  machines  could  not  keep  up 
with  it,  even  though  there  were  200  formers  and  dies  for  them. 
The  formers  and  dies  were  of  no  use  without  machines  to  use 


Angle    Brace    for    Box    Car    Ends. 

them.  We  built  a  small  air  bulldozer,  as  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying drawing,  of  materials  from  the  scrap  pile,  the  total 
cost  being  $30.  It  is  doing  the  same  work  that  the  $1,000  bull- 
liozer  is  doing.  One  of  the  first  jobs  performed  on  the  machine 
was  an  inside  angle  brace  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch. 
It  was  made  of  %-in.  x  2%-in.  x  IVi-vn.  x  16-ft.  angle  iron  and 


u.sid  to  1)1  ate  the  ends  of  box  cars.  As  the  job  was  a  new  one 
and  hundrcils  <if  cars  had  to  be  equippcrl,  there  was  a  K^and  rush 
for  Ihcm;  in  fact,  they  would  not  wait  until  formers  could  be 
made  to  bend  them.  A  blacksmith  was  put  on  the  job,  and  the 
best  he  could  do  was  three  per  day  of  10  hours,  at  a  cost  of 
$l.'JO.  or  $1.10  per  brace.  After  the  formers  were  made  and  put 
on  the  new  machine  it  was  found  that  the  output  could  be  in- 
creased from  three  to  2 1  Mi  per  day,  and  the  price  could  be  re- 
duced from  $1.10  to  20  cents  per  brace,  making  a  clear  gain 
of  21 '/j  per  day  in  output  and  a  saving  of  $1.20  per  brace.  Still 
they  could  not  be  gotten  out  fast  enough,  and  to  meet  the  de- 
mand two  men  were  kept  at  the  machine  bending  and  two  at 
the  furnace  putting  in  and  carrying  the  material  to  the  machine. 
The  four  men  work  together  and  pool  the  piece  work  price; 
they  are  making  .50  of  the  braces  per  day  of  10  hours.  We 
started  with  an  output  of  three  per  day  and  raised  it  to  ^^Vt 
per  day,  and  then  to  .50  per  day.  The  price  was  reduced  from. 
$1.40  per  brace  to  20  cents,  making  a  saving  of  $120  per  brace. 
■\s  wc  have  bent  2,500  of  these  braces  up  to  date,  there  is  a  total 
saving  of  $.3,000  thus  far. 


WALSCHAERT  VALVE  GEAR.* 


BY    BENJAMIN    FREV, 
Apprentice   Instructor,    Michigan    Central,   St.    Thomas,    Ont. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  Stephenson 
motion  and  understands  the  meaning  of  the  different  valve 
events.  While  the  object  is  to  impart  a  fair  general  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  Walschaert  gear,  comparison  has  been 
made  with  the  Stephenson  motion  in  order  to  better  explain 
the  characteristics,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Wal- 
schaert motion.  .'\t  present,  although  there  are  many  differ- 
ent styles  of  valve  gears  applied  to  locomotives,  there  are  prac- 
tically only  two  general  types  used  in  this  country.  One  is  the 
Stephenson  shifting  link  motion,  which  was  first  applied  to  loco- 
motives in  1843,  and  until  recently  was  almost  universally  used 
in  America ;  the  other  is  the  Walschaert  radial  valve  gear,  the 
general  form  of  gear  used  in  Europe  since  its  invention,  in  1844, 
by  Egide  Walschaerts,  of  Belgium.  Modifications  have  been 
made  in  the  original  arrangement  of  the  Walschaert  valve  gear, 
but  the  principles  of  its  design  have  remained  the  same. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  its  increasing  popularity 
among  American  designers  is  on  account  of  the  mechanical  and 
structural  advantages  it  possesses  over  the  Stephenson  motion 
when  applied  to  heavy  locomotives.  The  tendency  is  toward 
larger  and  larger  locomotives,  and  they  naturally  require  larger 
axles,  eccentrics,  eccentric  rods,  transmission  bars,  etc.  Because 
of  the  increased  size  of  these  parts  there  is  hardly  room  enough 
between  the  frames  of  one  of  the  larger  locomotives  to  accom- 
modate the  Stephenson  gear  and  at  the  same  time  allow  for  a 
ready  inspection  and  adjustment  of  the  different  parts.  The 
removal  of  the  valve  gear  from  between  the  frames  not  only 
makes  it  more  accessible,  but  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  better 
and  more  substantial  cross-bracing  of  the  frames.  Making  the 
frames  more  rigid  tends  to  reduce  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
whole  engine,  which  in  turn  means  a  reduction  in  maintenance 
expenses.  When  applying  the  Stephenson  motion  to  large  en- 
gines the  inertia  due  to  the  increased  size  of  the  eccentric  rods, 
straps,  etc.,  together  with  the  lateral  play  of  the  driving  boxes, 
produces  greater  wear  on  the  parts,  and  consequently  a  disturb- 
ing effect  on  the  steam  distribution  and  a  tendency  to  shorten 
the  life  of  the  Stephenson  motion.  With  the  Walschaert  gear 
there  are  no  large  bearings,  such  as  eccentrics,  to  wear;  all 
working  parts  are  connected  by  case-hardened  pins  and  bushings, 
which  reduce  the  wear  to  a  minimum.  The  tendency  of  wear 
on  the  Walschaert  valve  gear  is  to  reduce  the  lead. 

There  are  more  movable  parts  to  the  Walschaert  gear,  but 
its  weight  is  not  usually  as  great  as  that  of  the  Stephenson 
motion.     When  both  of  these  gears  are  in  the  best  condition  it 

'This  paper  is  being  used  as  an  introduction  to  a  course  on  the  Wal- 
schaert valve  gear  for  machinist  apprentices  on  the  New  York  Central  lines. 
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is  generally  conceded  that  the  Stephenson  motion  gives  the  best 
steam  distribution.  When  the  Walschaeil;  gear  is  once  properly 
set  up,  the  valves  will  remain  square  much  longer  than  those 
of  the  Stephenson,  and  this  is  a  strong  point  favoring  the  Wal- 
schaert  motion,  for  if  the  valves  of  the  Stephenson  motion  do 
not  remain  square  their  better  steam  distribution  is  only  tem- 
porary and  the  economy  of  their  setting  is  lost. 

The  Stephenson  link  is  made  to  move  through  wide  angles 
by  the  influence  of  two  eccentrics.  This  produces  a  wedging 
effect  on  the  link  block,  strains  the  gear  and  causes  lost  motion. 
The  Walschaert  link  is  only  moved  through  comparatively  small 
angles  by  the  influence  of  one  eccentric,  and  consequently  there 
is  less  strain  and  wear  on  the  parts.  Again,  the  up-and-down 
motion  of  the  engine  on  its  springs  affects  the  steam  distribu- 
tion of  the  Stephenson  motion  to  some  extent,  while  with  the 
Walschaert  gear  this  movement  has  no  disturbing  effect  on  the 
valve  motion  unless  the  connection  of  the  eccentric  rod  to  the 
link  is  placed  at  too  high  a  point  above  the  center  line  of  the 
axles.  While  the  proper  location  of  this  connection  should  be 
as  near  the  center  line  of  motion  as  possible,  it  is  generally 
found  necessary  to  locate  it  above  this  line  in  order  to  retain 
the  required  amount  of  link  block  travel  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  throw  of  the  eccentric  crank  within  certain  limits. 
Usually,  however,  the  location  of  this  point  is  not  high  enough 
to  cause  a  noted  irregiilarity  in  the  \alve's  motion  unless  the 
track  is  very  rough. 

The  usual  form  of  Walschaert  gear  imparts  its  motion  to  the 


Since  lead  is  a  positive  detriment  to  an  engine  when  starting  a 
heavy  train,  the  variable  lead  of  the  Stephenson  motion  in  this 
case  would  have  a  practical  advantage  over  the  constant  lead 
of  the  Walscheart  motion.  Theoretically,  the  constant  lead  of 
Walschaert  gear  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  when  applied  to  loco- 
motives which  are  to  be  run  at  any  considerable  range  of  speed, 
and  probably  this  one  point  of  difference  has  had  a  large  influ- 
ence in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  use  of  the  Walschaert  gear. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  argument  among  experts  as  to  whether 
or  not  lead  as  a  port  opening  is  really  a  necessity,  for.  while 
many  advocate  lead,  it  is  still  considered  by  some  to  be  of  no 
advantage,  and  even  to  be  a  detriment.  It  is  generally  conceded, 
however,  that  when  running  at  low  speeds  only  a  small  lead  is 
needed,  while  at  high  speeds  more  lead  is  required.  While  these 
conditions  are  produced  by  the  Stephenson  motion,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  this  increase  of  lead  often  becomes  excessive  at  early 
cut-offs.  The  admission  of  steam  in  this  case  may  take  place 
too  early  and  have  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  work  done  by 
the  steam  on  the  driving  side  of  the  piston.  The  exhaust  steam 
is  also  cut  off  earlier,  giving  more  than  the  proper  amount  of 
compression,  which  is  only  meant  to  be  great  enough  to  cushion 
the  advancing  piston  and  arrest  the  motion  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  at  the  completion  of  the  stroke.  Consequently,  when  these 
conditions  become  excessive  they  are  a  detriment  to  the  speed  of 
the  engine. 

The  proper  amount  of  lead  will  vary  for  different  classes  of 
service,  and  the  Walschaert  valve  gear  must  be  designed  to  give 


Diagram   of   Walschaert   Valve   Gear   Applied   to    Mallet    Locomotive. 


valve  in  a  more  direct  manner  than  does  the  Stephenson  gear, 
since  there  is  no  offset  rocker  arm  to  offset  the  motion  and 
spring.  However,  some  roads  have  introduced  a  direct  acting 
offset  rocker  arm  in  connection  with  the  gear  and  have  thereby 
been  able  to  use  the  same  style  of  cylinder  pattern,  whether  ap- 
plying the  Walschaert  or  Stephenson  motions  to  their  engines. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Walschaert  gear  is  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  engine,  it  differs  chiefly  from  the  Stephenson 
link  motion  in  that  it  requires  but  one  eccentric  or  its  equivalent 
for  each  cylinder  to  insure  the  movement  of  the  valve  and  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  sicam  for  both  forward  and  back- 
ward motions.  There  are  two  distinct  movements  which  control 
the  movement  of  the  valve;  One  from  a  single  eccentric  (usu- 
ally in  the  form  of  an  eccentric  crank)  and  another  from  the 
crosshcad.  The  eccentric  throw  governs  the  valve  travel  and 
reversing  operations,  while  the  crosshcad  motion  governs  the 
lead  by  moving  the  valve  from  its  central  position  far  enough 
to  overcome  its  steam  lap  and  enough  farther  to  give  the  amoimt 
iif  port  opening  desired  for  the  lead. 

Another  point  of  difference  between  the  two  motions  i.s  that 
the  Walschaert  gear  gives  a  constant  lead  ai  all  points  of  cut- 
off, while  the  Stci)hcnson  motion,  on  account  of  the  influence 
of  two  eccentrics,  produces  an  increase  or  (lecrea^e  in  lead  as 
the  link  is  hooked  up,  depending  upon  whether  open  or  crossed 
ccccn'ric  rods  arc  used;  open  rods  arc  invariably  used  when 
applying  this  motion  to  locomotives,  and  the  lead  may  vary  in 
some  cases   from  blind   in    fidl  gear  to   %   in.  opcti   in   midgear. 


suitable  lead  for  its  particular  class  of  service.  This  should 
seldom  exceed  A  in.,  as  the  advantage  received  from  an  earlier 
admission  of  steam  would  probably  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
increased  compression  and  preadmission.  Since  the  lead  given 
by  the  Walschaert  motion  is  governed  by  the  designer,  it  fol- 
lows that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  any  of  its  parts  to 
bring  about  an  increase  or  decrease  in  its  lead.  If  desired,  how- 
ever, the  lead  may  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  steam  lap 
by  cutting  off  the  edge  of  the  valve  or  rings,  which  would,  of 
course,  bring  about  an  earlier  admission  and  allow  less  expan- 
sion of  steam.  On  the  other  hand,  lead  might  be  decreased  by 
using  another  valve  with  more  steam  lap.  Lead  may  also  be 
increased  or  decrease<l  by  changing  the  distances  between  the 
coimecting  points  of  the  lap  and  lead  lever,  but  this  is  not  con 
sidered  good  practice.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  valve, 
strictly  s|)eaking,  is  not  a  part  of  the  valve  gear. 

With  the  Walschaert  gear  the  block  moves  up  or  down  ir 
the  link  when  the  engine  is  reverse<l,  instead  of  the  link  moving 
up  or  down  on  the  block,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Stephenson 
motion.  The  link  is  made  to  swing  on  trimnions  through  the 
influence  of  the  eccentric  crank.  The  link  block,  which  may 
be  in  either  end  of  the  link,  in  turn  transmits  this  movement  to 
the  valve  through  the  radius  bar.  the  forwarti  end  of  which 
is  connected  to  the  combination  lever.  This  connection  between 
the  radius  bar  and  combination  lever  is  supported  and  guided 
by  the  valve-stem  crosshcad,  and  forms  a  fulcrum  on  which 
the   coinliiii;ilic>n    lover    is    made   to   swing    by    the   action   of   the 
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piston  crosshc.iil  \V  lii-ii  initsidr  ;nliiii.s»ioii  valves  arc  iiscil,  tlii't 
coiinvctioii  or  fiiUruiii  Ititwccn  the  railitiM  bar  ami  cuiiibinalioii 
Ifvcr  is  plaii-d  litlnw  tlu-  valve  rod  ciniiicction,  while  with  inside 
admission  valves  this  fidcrum  is  iilaccd  above  the  valve  rod 
connection.  Thns  it  may  i)e  easily  determined  wliclhrr  an  en- 
gine with  piston  valves  has  outside  or  inside  admisMon  by 
notiiiR  where  the  railius  bar  connects  to  the  combination  lever. 

The  lower  end  of  the  combination  lever  is  connectecl  to  an 
nrn)  on  the  crosshcad  by  means  of  the  union  link.  The  com- 
bination lever  is  conmionly  called  the  lap-and-lead  lever,  prob- 
ably because  its  object  is  to  move  the  valve  from  its  mid- 
position  an  amount  e(iual  to  the  lap  and  lead  when  the  engine  is 
on  either  dead  center.  The  amount  of  movement  that  this  lever 
gives  to  the  valve  for  each  stroke  is  therefore  e(|ual  t(j  twice 
the  lap  jiliis  twice  the  lead.  Since  the  combination  lever  receives 
a  constant  movement  from  the  crosshcad,  its  action  must  neces- 
sarily remain  the  same  at  all  positions  of  the  reverse  lever, 
therel)y  explaining  why  the  W'alschacrt  gear  gives  a  constant 
Icail.  The  throw  of  the  eccentric  crank  controls  the  initial  move- 
nu-nt  of  the  valve  for  both  forward  and  backward  motions. 

The  link  governs  the  reversing  operations,  since  it  acts  as  a 
double  rocker  arm  by  controlling  the  movement  of  the  link 
block  in  either  the  same  or  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
eccentric  rod,  depending  on  the  location  of  the  block  in  the  link. 
It  follows,  then,  that,  unlike  the  Stephenson  motion,  this  gear 
may  be  classed  either  as  a  direct  or  indirect  valve  gear,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  the  block  is  located  above  or  below  its  ful- 
crum. As  a  rule,  the  W'alschaert  gear  is  designed  so  that  the 
link  block  moves  in  the  lower  end  of  the  link  when  the  engine 
is  running  ahead.  In  this  ease  the  eccentric  crank  must  always 
follow  the  crank  pin  by  about  90  deg.  when  the  engine  has  in- 
side admission  valves  or  precede  the  crank  by  90  deg.  when  out- 
side admission  valves  are  used.  Therefore,  it  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  eccentric  whether  the  engine  will  run  forward 
or  backward  with  the  block  in  the  lower  end  of  the  link. 

The  exact  location  of  the  eccentric  crank  should  be  at  right 
angles  with  the  plane  of  motion  or  90  deg.  to  a  line  drawn  from 
the  point  on  the  link  at  which  the  eccentric  rod  is  attached  through 
the  center  of  the  driving  axle  when  the  engine  is  on  a  dead  center. 
Reversing  the  location  of  the  blocks  in  the  link  for  one  motion 
makes  it  necessary  to  shift  the  eccentric  crank  180  deg.,  thus 
determining  whether  the  eccentric  crank  should  follow  or  pre- 
cede the  main  crank  by  approximately  90  deg. 

Most    articulated    locomotives    are    arranged    so   that    the    link 
blocks  for  one  engine  are  at  the  top  of  the  link  while  the  link 
blocks  of  the  other  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  link  when  the  engine 
is  in  position  to  run.     Since  all  the  link  blocks  must  be  moved 
I  at  the  same  time  by   the   reverse   lever,   this   arrangement   was 
I  made  in  order  to  produce  a  balancing  eflfect,  and  thus   reduce 
the  strain  required  at  the  reverse  lever.     In  this  case  the  eccen- 
tric crank  of  one  engine  follows  while  the  eccentric  crank  of  the 
J  other  precedes  the  main  crank,  provided  both  engines  use  the 
same  style  of  valves — both  inside  or  both  outside  admission. 

The  throw  of  the  eccentric  crank  is  necessarily  much  greater 

th.in  the  throw  of  the  ordinary  Stephenson  eccentric,  since  the 

.Ischaert  link  acts  as  a   reducing   rocker  arm  and  transmits 

•-he  valve  only  about  one-third  of  the  throw  of  the  eccentric. 

c  ratio  between  the  link  foot  radius  and  the  link  block  radius 

ibout  three  to  one  when  the  block  is  in    full  gear  position. 

the  reverse   lever   is  hooked   up,   the   link   block   is   brought 

rer  to  the  center  of  the   link  and   the   horizontal   movement 

tlie  block  becomes  less;  this  produces  a  shorter  valve  travel, 

';  consequently  an  earlier  cut-off.     Therefore,  when  the  block 

lirought   in  line  with  the  center   of   the  link   it  can  give   no 

ement  to  the  valve.     If  in  this  case  the  engine  were  towed 

id,  the  valve  would  still  receive  a  movement  from  the  cross- 

d  connection,  and  the  amount  of  this  movement,  as  explained 

■re,  would  be  equal  to  two  times  the  lap  plus  the  lead   for 

li  stroke  of  the  crosshcad.    The  fact  that  the  crosshcad  move- 

:!t  controls  this  part  of  the  valve's  movement  makes  it  easier 

-ccure  an  equal  cut-off  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder. 

W  hen  an  engine  using  the  W'alschaert  gear  is  on  a  dead  center 


the  hnk  block  may  be  moved  from  one  end  of  the  link  to  the 
other  without  givinx  any  movement  to  the  valve.  It  is  therefore 
nccensary  that  the  length  of  ihc  radius  bar  shou!<l  be  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  link;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  length 
of  the  radius  bar  governs  the  radius  of  the  link. 

There  are  two  general  forms  of  lifting  devices  for  the  radius 
bar.  In  any  case,  the  suspension  point  of  the  lifter  must  be  so 
placed  that  the  link  block  will  travel  as  nearjy  as  practicable  on 
a  chord  of  the  arc  rlescribed  by  any  point  of  the  link  wherever 
the  block  happens  to  be  when  the  link  is  swung  into  one  of  its 
extreme  positions.  The  above  conditions  are  most  closely  ap- 
proximated by  a  lifter  through  which  the  radius  bar  slides,  not 
swinging  with  the  link.  Practically  the  same  results  may  be 
obtained  by  a  properly  suspended  hanger,  although  the  link 
block  slip  will  be  more  in  the  backward  than  in  the  for- 
ward motion.  In  setting  up  this  motion  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  positions  of  the  link  blocks  must  be  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  engine,  regardless  of  the  position  of  reverse  lever. 

Unlike  the  Stephenson  gear,  the  Walschaert  motion  will  not 
admit  of  experimental  changes  or  readjustments  in  the  round- 
house or  on  the  road.  There  is  no  part  that  can  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  outside  of  the  general  repair  shop,  and  even  then 
there  should  be  no  necessity  for  alterations  in  the  motion  work. 
The  proi)ortions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Walschaert  gear 
cannot  be  determined  experimentally,  nor  should  any  change 
in  setting  the  valves  be  made  unless  the  effect  of  the  change  is 
known  in  advance.  In  setting  up  this  valve  motion  much  more 
dependence  is  placed  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  machining  opera- 
tions and  in  the  checking  up  of  the  frame  and  cylinder  measure- 
ments than  is  permitted  by  the  Stephenson  motion,  which  allows 
itself  to  be  adjusted  to  compensate  for  certain  irregularities  in 
the  machining  or  erecting  of  the  different  parts.  Therefore, 
assuming  that  all  work  has  been  properly  done,  it  is  a  much 
simpler  matter  to  set  the  valves  of  the  Walschaert  gear  than 
those  of  the  Stephenson.  It  is  also  much  easier  and  more  con- 
venient to  repair  the  Walschaert  than  the  Stephenson  motion. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  Walschaert  gear  has  some  ob- 
lectionable  features  which  are  overcome  by  some  of  the  new 
pin-connected  outside  gears  which  use  no  link.  Again,  it  is 
claimed  that  when  rounding  curves  the  Walschaert  gear  is  sub- 
ject to  disturbances  that  tend  to  produce  irregularity  in  the  valve 
motion.  However,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Walschaert 
gear  not  only  meets  the  requirements  of  modern  locomotive 
design,  but  can  be  as  easily  applied  to  locomotives  of  odd  design, 
in  which  case  the  Stephenson  motion  would  probably  require 
the  addition  of  complicated  parts,  which  would  add  considerable 
to  its  weight.  On  some  types  of  modern  locomotives,  the  Mallet 
compound  for  example,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  an  out- 
side gear,  owing  to  the  space  between  frames  being  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  pipes  and  supports  of  the  boiler. 


A  consular  report  says  that  the  President  of  Brazil  recently 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  one  of  two  32,000-h.p.  electric  power 
stations  which  are  to  furnish  the  motive  power  for  an  electric 
railway  between  the  port  of  Victoria  and  the  city  of  Itabira,  in 
the  state  of  Alina.s  Geraes.  The  railway  will  be  about  400  miles 
long,  and  will  tap  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  Brazil's  wealth 
in  iron  ore.  One  of  the  large  waterfalls  on  the  river  Doce  will 
furnish  the  power  lor  one  of  the  stations,  and  a  large  waterfall 
on  a  tributary  stream,  power  to  the  second  station.  At  Itabira 
connection  will  be  made  with  the  Central  of  Brazil,  with  which 
ii;  will  have  mutual  traffic  agreements.  It  is  expected  to  thus 
land  at  least  3,000,000  tons  of  ore  annually  at  Victoria  at  an 
estimated  cost  for  transporta'tion  of  about  four  mills  per  ton- 
mile.  About  2o0  miles  of  an  existing  steam  railway  are  to  be 
utilized  for  this  railway,  the  gage  to  be  changed  from  narrow  to 
standard.  The  electrical  equipment  is  to  be  furnished  by  a  Brit- 
ish concern,  the  entire  project  being  financed  by  British  capital 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  iron-ore  deposits. 
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MASTER  BLACKSMITHS'  CONVENTION. 


The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at 
Hotel  Cadillac,  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  16,  17  and  18.  W.  W. 
McLellan  responded  to  an  address  of  welcome  by  a  representative 
of  the  mayor  of  Detroit  and  J.  S.  Sullivan  to  an  address  by 
Eugene  Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the  freight  car  pool  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines.  G.  W.  Kelly,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion and  master  blacksmith  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  commented  in  his  address  on  the  development 
of  the  association  and  the  value  of  its  work.  The  secretary's 
report  showed  a  membership  of  283  and  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
of  $556.78. 

0.\V-.\CETVLE.\E    WEI. I  IXC. 

John  Treacy  (Gt.  Nor.)  :  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  ex- 
periments were  begun  on  the  Great  Northern  with  oxy-acetylene. 
These  experiments  were  at  first  confined  to  boiler  work  and  were 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  Geo.  H.  Emerson.  Proving  successful,  a  system  was 
evolved  whereby  the  work  could  be  carried  on  on  a  large  scale. 
The  department  selected  to  do  the  work  was  the  tin  and  copper 
department,  and  the  results  have  shown  that  this  was  a  wise 
selection,  the  work  being  nearer  akin  to  soldering  and  brazing 
than  any  other  branch  of  mechanics.  A  gas  generating  plant 
was  constructed  and  pipe  connections  were  made  with  all  pits 
in  the  boiler  and  erecting  shops.  A  force  of  men  was  then 
trained  to  do  the  work,  for  much  depends  on  the  skill  and  re- 
liability of  the  operator,  and  careless  work  at  any  time  means 
failure. 

To  repair  a  crack  in  a  firebox  or  other  sheet,  the  crack  is  V'd 
its  entire  length,  and  through  the  sheet,  the  groove  being  cut  to 
a  45  degree  angle.  The  filler  used  to  do  the  welding  is  '4  in. 
round  best  Swedish  iron.  The  torch  is  applied,  heating  the 
sheet  and  the  filler,  the  melted  iron  dropping  into  the  groove 
until  it  is  filled  up,  when  the  torch  is  again  passed  over  it  melt- 
ing the  surplus  metal  ofif  and  making  a  smooth  solid  weld.  The 
average  rate  at  which  this  kind  of  welding  is  being  done  is  one 
foot  per  hour.  The  pressure  at  which  the  gas  is  used  is  four  and 
one-half  pounds  for  the  acetylene  and  twelve  pounds  for  the 
oxygen,  which  proportion  has  given  the  best  results.  The  same 
method  is  followed  in  putting  in  a  whole  or  a  half  side  sheet, 
or  a  patch  of  large  or  small  dimensions. 

The  quality  of  the  filling  material  is  considered  of  much  im- 
portance and  every  bar  is  tested  before  using,  the  selection  of 
Swedish  iron  for  the  purpose  being  made  after  experimenting 
with  vanadium  and  other  kinds  of  steel,  as  well  as  with  the  best 
makes  of  .American  iron.  Seams  welded  in  this  manner  are  said 
to  stand  a  test  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  original  strength  of 
the  sheet. 

As  a  cutting  agent  oxy-acetylene  is  wonderful,  a  plate  %  in. 
thick  being  cut  at  the  rate  of  26  ft.  per  hour,  the  cut  being 
as  clean  as  if  done  with  a  saw.  The  firebox  is  cut  in  pieces 
and  taken  out  in  a  marvclously  short  time.  In  cutting,  acetylene 
is  used  at  four  pounds  and  oxygen  at  sixty  pounds  pressure. 
,'\s  the  work  progressed  its  scope  broadened  until  now  it  is  put 
to  every  conceivable  use.  Cracks  in  mud  ring  corners  are 
welded,  worn  places  on  boiler  sheets  are  filled  up  to  their 
original  thickness,  stay-bolt  holes  are  filled,  re-drilled  and  tapped 
out  to  their  original  size ;  small  cracks  in  engine  frames  are 
welded  up,  cracks  in  link  and  motion  work  are  welded,  and 
any  and  all  jobs  with  cracks  or  worn  parts  arc  taken  care  of. 

To  illustrate  how  this  work  has  grown  in  volume,  we  are 
now  making  six  hundred  track  leveling  gages  of  a  new  design. 
The  material  used  in  making  the  carriage  frames  is  of  five- 
eighths  and  one  inch  steel  bicycle  tubing,  and  the  six  hundred 
frames  will  require  a  total  of  twenty-seven  thousand  welded 
joints.  The  oxy-acctylcnc  is  doing  a  better  job  on  these  than 
brazing,  {'"or  cast  iroti  welding  a  lliix  is  used,  the  formula  of 
which  is  as   follows : 

Orthn  boracic  acid    (H8I103) Ifi  parti. 

Chlorntp  "f  pntanh   (KCI.Og) 5       " 

Oxide   of   iron    (KK«()3) 3      " 


The  mixture  must  be  pulverized  and  thoroughly  mixed  and  kept 
perfectly  dry  in  a  glass  jar  or  bottle. 

The  difficulty  in  welding  cast  iron  is  due  to  the  carbon  or 
graphite  contained  in  it.  The  flux  is  used  to  offset  the  effect  of 
this.  In  addition  to  the  flux  when  welding  cast  iron,  a  filler  or 
solder  is  prepared  of  sticks  or  rods  of  cast  iron,  rich  in  silicon. 
The  rods  are  about  %  in.  in  diameter.  The  work  done  on  cast 
iron  consists  of  repairs  of  broken  parts  of  machinery,  the  filling 
up  of  blow  holes  or  other  defects  in  cylinder  and  other  castings, 
cracked  spokes  in  driving  wheels ;  we  have  even  welded  in 
new  spokes  in  driving  wheels  where  they  have  been  altogether 
broken  out,  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  has  this  work  grown  that 
there  are  five  men  now  employed  welding  and  cutting.  That 
the  work  is  a  big  paying  proposition  has  been  proven  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  that  its  possibilities  are  still  greater  is 
also  certain.  I  am  indebted  to  Fred  Conrath,  foreman  of  the 
tin  and  copper  shop,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  the  data  contained 
in  this  report. 

George  O.  Hartline  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.)  :  The  oxy-acetylene 
method  of  welding  or  the  fusing  together  of  metals  by  a  torch 
having  a  temperature  of  6,000  degrees  Fahr.  has  made  consider- 
able progress  in  locomotive  repair  and  manufacturing  shops. 
Copper,  brass,  iron,  or  steel  may  be  fused  together  readily. 
Railways  are  using  oxy-acetylene  plants  for  various  purposes,  in- 
cluding welding  of  machine  parts — castings  that  would  be  e-x- 
pensive  to  reproduce  and  might  hold  the  machine  out  of  service 
a  long  time  waiting  for  new  parts.  We  repair  and  save  a  number 
of  air  pump  cylinders  that  crack  in  the  steam  and  exhaust  ports 
and  weld  foundry  flasks  cheaper  than  they  can  be  patched.  We 
also  weld  blow  holes  in  steel  castings  that  show  up  after  the 
castings  are  partly  machined. 

The  question  of  successfully  and  profitably  welding  old  firebox 
sheets  by  this  method  is  an  open  one.  In  my  opinion,  sheets 
crack  from  excessive  strain,  crystallization,  age,  mud  burns  and 
various  other  causes.  Back  tube  sheets  often  fail  from  the  con- 
tinued and  repeated  strains  due  to  re-rolling  or  re-prossering 
the  tubes.  Is  the  condition  of  the  old  sheet  going  to  warrant 
our  welding  a  patch  during  general  repairs,  or  should  we  apply 
new  sheets  and  have  the  assurance  of  an  engine  that  will  run 
in  all  kinds  of  heavy  service  from  one  shopping  to  another?  Our 
experience  in  the  welding  of  cracks  in  back  tube  sheets  has  been 
that  the  welds  will  not  stand  the  severe  strain  caused  by  the 
flue  prosser.  A  few  cases  lasted  three  months,  others  less  than 
a  week.  We  are  now  experimenting  on  several  patches  welded 
on  side  sheets,  where  the  mileage  of  the  engine  would  not  war- 
rant a  new  firebox.  I  am  unable  to  say  how  successful  this  will 
be,  though  the  patches  stood  250  lb.  test  pressure. 

The  cost  of  cutting  out  fireboxes  has  been  greatly  reduced  by 
the  use  of  the  oxy-acetylene  torch.  This  is  done  by  cutting  the 
two  side  sheets  and  crown  sheets  forward  of  the  door  sheet 
flange,  also  cutting  out  the  corners  of  the  fire  sheets,  so  as  to 
give  a  belter  opportunity  to  drive  the  mud  ring  down.  Portable 
plants  are  used  with  wrecking  cars  for  cutting  apart  the  draw- 
bar between  the  engine  and  the  tender  of  locomotives  that  are 
derailed;  also  cutting  apart  of  other  heavy  iron  bars  or  rods. 

P.  T.  Lavinder  (N.  &  W.)  :  Some  very  unexpected  results 
have  been  successfully  obtained  in  the  welding  of  machinery  and 
of  parts  of  locomotives,  including  truck  frames,  wheel  centers 
and  boiler  sheets,  hitherto  handled  by  much  more  expensive 
means.  During  the  short  period  we  have  had  the  plant  we  have 
done  quite  a  variety  of  work.  Our  machine  was  primarily  pur- 
chased to  see  if  we  could  not  recover  locomotive  flue  sheets  by 
welding  cracks  developing  in  the  bridges.  Several  experiments 
were  made,  the  utmost  care  being  given  to  the  expansion  that  we 
realized  would  surely  take  place  and  possibly  disturb  the  weld; 
while  a  number  were  successfully  welded,  the  adjacent  bridges 
broke  down  as  we  advanced  from  one  bridge  to  another.  Ex- 
periments were  made  in  the  direction  of  heating  a  large  portion 
of  the  sheet,  but  without  success. 

While  this  represents  practically  the  only  work  in  which  we 
have  been  unsuccessful,  the  fact  remains  that  the  plant  has  several 
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tinu's  paiil  for  itself  on  account  of  llir  ntlicr  um-.  in  wIikIi  it 
li.is  been  applied.  'I'lic  ciittiiiK  out  of  a  I'lrcbox  sheet,  cither  for 
the  renewal  of  the  entire  siile  or  for  patches  of  any  si/c,  is  now 
bciiiK  (lone  very  (|iiiikly  and  successfully  by  oxy-acctylcnc.  A 
section  of  a  lirebo.x  sheet  havinK  a  cutlini^  edge  of  7  ft.  O'/j  in. 
was  cut  out  in  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  costing  in 
labor  about  (>  cents,  whereas  by  the  old  process  of  cape  chiseling, 
it  would  prohably  have  cost  $.'t.7.'i.  The  condition  of  the  ciittiiiK 
edge  was  as  good,  if  not  a  little  better  than  if  it  had  been  done 
by  hand.  A  successful  job  of  welding  a  patch  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  a  firebox  next  to  the  niiid  ring  was  made,  the  patch 
being  about  ^t  in.  wide  by  about  (i  ft.  long,  or  nearly  the  lenglh 
of  the  lirebox. 

A  most  interesting  article  appeared  in  the  Raihvay  Akc  Ga::cttc 
'1  August  r>,  written  by  VVm.  G.  Reycr  and  R.  VV.  Clark,  general 
lorcnian  and  boiler  shop  foreman  of  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.,  who 
seem  to  have  given  the  subject  a  great  deal  of  thought.  Their 
reference  to  the  necessity  for  a  corrugation  in  welding  patches 
in  boilers  to  take  care  of  the  expansion  where  patches  arc  ap- 
plied to  boiler  sheets  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance; 
in  tact,  the  \Vork  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  without  the 
employment  of  such  means. 

We  have  been  successful  in  repairing  such  parts  as  cracked 
jaws  and  flanges  in  fluted  locomotive  side  rods,  cracked  rocker 
arms,  eccentric  jaws,  lift  shaft  arms,  valve  stems,  shaft  hangers. 
spokes  in  cast  iron  pulleys,  rims  of  pulleys,  engine  truck  frames, 
welding  lugs  in  throttle  valve  chambers  and  steam  pipes.  With 
equal  success  we  have  taken  care  of  many  broken  parts  of 
machinery  that  would  otherwise  have  to  have  been  removed. 

While  we  believe  that  there  are  going  to  be  a  great  many 
other  opportunities  to  make  use  of  the  oxy-acetylene  in  cutting, 
welding  and  repairing,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  commercial  prop- 
osition; that  is  to  say,  will  the  work  last  as  successfully  as  if 
done  in  the  old  fashioned  way?  We  believe  it  will.  Further- 
more, everything  seems  to  indicate  that  where  the  welds  are  care- 
fully executed  they  have  equal  strength.  The  next  feature, 
therefore,  is  the  cost  of  labor,  material  and  time.  We  have  not 
kept  an  account  in  sufficient  detail  of  the  repair  operations  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  handle,  but  it  is  evident  it  is  prov- 
ing economical. 

G.  M.  Stew'ard  (Pennsylvania)  :  We  have  experimented  con- 
siderably and  have  made  fairly  good  success  in  welding  the  car 
roofs  on  steel  passenger  cars.  We  do  this  with  a  butt  weld. 
Underneath  the  welded  part  the  roof  is  supported  by  a  T  iron, 
formed  to  the  contour  of  the  roof.  The  sheets  are  riveted  to 
the  T,  leaving  the  edges  about  one-sixteenth  apart,  then  welded. 
We  have  also  experienced  a  great  saving  in  the  manufacturing 
of  our  window  frames.  These  are  pressed  out  of  %  in.  steel 
and  welded  in  the  corner.  This  is  done  by  having  a  cast  iron 
frame  made  the  proper  size  of  the  window;  the  sections  are 
clamped  to  it  with  about  one-sixteenth  between  the  edges  and 
then  welded.  We  also  use  the  welding  apparatus  on  nearly 
all  parts  in  the  interior  of  the  car  that  do  not  run  below 
■  n  in.  in  thickness.  We  have  had  difficulty  where  we  tried  to 
weld  anything  thinner  than  this.  We  have  made  several  ex- 
periments on  heavy  material,  having  one  engine  in  service  with 
a  patch  on  the  firebox  that  required  74  in.  of  welding  to  com- 
plete the  job. 

C.  J.  Fackler  (Am.  Car  &  Fdy.  Co.)  :  We  build  steel  pas- 
senger cars  exclusively  at  our  plant.  We  pay  an  oxy-acetylene 
operator  from  22  to  25%  cents  an  hour.  Our  metal  runs  from 
l-t)-l  to  A  in.  thick.  All  of  the  window  sills  are  welded.  We 
know  from  actual  experience  that  it  costs  us  not  less  than  a 
dollar  an  hour  to  do  this  welding.  If  you  are  burning  off  metal 
It  will  cost  $1.50  an  hour,  because  the  torch  is  running  con- 
inuously.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  welds  that  can  be  made  with 
xy-acetylene.  We  make  them  eight  feet  long  and  do  not  think 
anything  of  it. 

G.  F.  Hinkins  (West.  Air  Brake  Co.)  :  Oxy-acetylene  welding 
is  a  great  deal  like  the  treatment  of  high  speed  steel.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  welding  depends  upon  the  man  behind  the  gun. 


.\iiy  vaii.iiion  in  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  has  a  pronounced 
effect  on  the  Oanie.  Such  variations  arc  produced  by  the  ir- 
regular working  of  the  oxygen  reducing  valve,  variations  in  ihe 
temperature  of  tip  expanding  orifice,  or  particles  of  metal  ad- 
hering to  the  tip,  thus  causing  an  excess  of  oxygen.  'I  he  sur- 
plus oxygen  combines  with  the  metal  and  causes  porous,  weak, 
brittle  welds;  it  also  delays  or  prolongs  the  time  to  make  a 
weld,  due  to  waste  of  metal  by  oxidation.  An  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  acetylene  will  produce  an  irregular  contact  of  the  mole- 
cules. Acetylene  welding  is  an  art,  as  much  as  tool  dressing. 
Any  blacksmith  can  dress  and  temper  a  tool  in  a  way,  but  it 
requires  an  expert  to  dress  and  temper  a  tool  the  right  way. 
It  is  so  with  an  acetylene  welder.  A  poor  or  incompetent  welder 
wastes  labor,  burns  excess  gas  and  docs  a  bad  job.  You  can 
no  more  tell  the  average  man  how  to  do  this  work  than  you 
can  tell  him  how  to  shoot  and  hit  the  mark.  He  has  got  to 
get  there  by  close  application,  observation  and  with  a  deep  in- 
terest in  his  wf)rk.  We  have  hiied  what  were  supposed  to  be 
experienced  welders,  but  on  trial  they  were  puddlers.  That  is, 
they  puddled  their  work  instead  of  making  a  scientific  weld. 

On  repairs  such  as  castings  or  broken  parts  of  machines,  the 
weld  may  be  porous  and  yet  be  sufficiently  strong  to  answer 
the  purpose;  but  a  porous  weld  never  would  do  on  a  generator 
or  storage  reservoir  that  is  tested  at  400  pounds  hydrostatic 
pressure;  after  300  lbs.  air  pressure  it  would  leak  like  a  piece 
of  gauze.  For  reservoirs  of  this  nature  the  weld  must  be 
close,  dense  and  compact  as  glass. 

FROGS,  CROSSINGS    AND   SWITCHES. 

T.  Geo.  Jordan  (T.  &  N.  O.).— We  have  a  place  we  do  this 
work  just  outside  of  the  blacksmilii  shop.  20  ft  wide,  75  ft. 
long,  with  flooring  and  a  shed  roof  over  it,  and  have  special 
men  broken  in  for  the  work.  The  longer  you  keep  men  on  this 
class  of  work  the  cheaper  you  can  do  the  job,  as  they  will  get 
to  be  experts.  We  have  templates  to  lay  the  holes  ofif  for  the 
different  frogs,  but  the  planing  is  by  measurements.  If  a  frog 
point  is  worn  down  too  low  at  the  point,  you  will  find  the  guard 
rails  worn  down  at  the  same  place,  and  the  frog  comes  to  you 
for  repair  on  account  of  the  point  being  broken,  or  one  of  the 
guard  rails  is  broken.  My  motto  is  to  scrap  the  entire  frog, 
as  you  never  can  make  a  first-class  job  on  a  worn-out  frog.  If 
a  point  should  break  on  a  good  frog,  you  can  split  the  point 
and  weld  a  piece  of  steel  in,  and  make  as  good  a  frog  out  of 
it  as  ever.  If  one  of  the  guard  rails  breaks  you  can  put  another 
in  its  place  at  very  little  cost.  If  a  switch  point  breaks  off  at 
the  point,  or  is  worn  down,  all  you  can  do  is  to  make  a  short 
point  out  of  a  long  one.  I  do  not  approve  of  making  a  new 
frog  out  of  an  old  rail  partly  worn,  as  the  rails  get  very  hard  and 
crystallized.  If  you  have  to  bend  such  rails  you  had  better 
heat  them,  or  you  will  break  a  good  many  in  the  bending 
machine.  New  frogs  constructed  out  of  second-hand  rail  will 
break  much  quicker  than  those  made  of  new  rail. 

Other  Patyers.—W'm.  F.  Stanton,  of  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Com- 
pany, read  a  paper  on  A  Short  History  of  the  Development  of 
Frogs  and  Switches.  Other  papers  on  frogs,  switches  and  cross- 
ings were  presented  by  T.  F.  Keane,  of  the  Ramapo  Iron  Works; 
Wm.  Nicholson,  foreman  blacksmith  at  the  Angus  shops  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  Nap  Fournier,  of  the  Ramapo  Iron  Works. 
Mr.  Keane  directed  attention  to  the  value  of  manganese  steel 
rolled  rail  for  use  in  frogs,  crossings  and  on  curves,  etc. 

THE  TRE.\TMENT  OF  HIGH-SPEED  STEEL 

L.  J.  Brunner  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.).— The  secret  of  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  high-speed  steel  is  extreme  care  in  heating, 
both  in  forging  and  hardening.  The  trouble  with  a  great  many 
tool  dressers  (especially  those  of  the  old  school)  is  that  they  do 
not  heat  the  steel  hot  enough.  We  follow  as  closely  as  possible 
the  rules  given  by  the  various  makers,  and  obtain  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  For  forging,  we  heat  slowly  through  and  through 
to  a  good  yellow  heat  and  forge  till  the  tool  reaches  a  cherry 
color,  then  re-heat  and  continue  in  the  same  manner  until  the 
tool  is  finished,  when  it  is  laid  in  a  dry  place  until  cold.  It  is 
then  ground  to  shape  and  is  ready  for  hardening.     In  all  heat- 
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ing  it  is  essential  to  maintain  a  good  bed  of  fire  between  the 
steel  and  the  blast  pipe  to  prevent  the  blast  from  reaching  the 
steel.  Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  in  hardening  and  only 
the  cutting  edge  should  be  heated  to  a  good  white  heat,  but  not 
so  hot  that  the  point  will  fuse.  When  the  proper  heat  is 
reached,  the  tool  should  be  removed  from  the  fire  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  immersed  in  oil,  which  should  be  placed  as  neai 
the  fire  as  convenient.  The  tool  must  be  kept  in  constant  mo- 
tion while  in  the  oil,  remaining  there-  until  it  becomes  black, 
and  then  removed  from  the  oil  to  the  air  blast,  which  should 
be  allowed  to  blow  on  the  cutting  edge  until  cold. 

Sometimes  a  tool  dresser  will  get  a  little  careless  and  try 
to  rush  a  tool.  He  may  get  it  to  the  proper  heat,  but  heat  it 
too  rapidly,  with  the  result  that  it  will  develop  cracks  after 
it  is  hardened,  and  if  these  cracks  are  slight  they  may  not  be 
noticed.  If  this  should  happen  with  a  large  3  x  IVs-in.  tool, 
such  as  is  used  on  a  tire  or  wheel  lathe,  it  might  cause  serious 
breakage  of  the  lathe,  by  reason  of  the  point  breaking  off  and 
getting  wedged  between  the  tire  and  the  body  of  the  tool. 

When  a  tool  is  put  in  service  and  does  not  stand  up  as  it 
should,  the  blame  is  immediately  placed  on  the  blacksmith,  when 
r.s  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  often  ruined  by  the  man  who  grinds 
it.  1  have  seen  instances  where  tools  were  properly  forged  and 
hardened,  but  were  spoiled  by  the  machinist  through  grinding 
them  on  a  dry,  glazed  emery  wheel  and  dipping  them  in  water 
whenever  they  became  hot  from  the  friction  of  the  wheel. 
High-speed  steel  will  not  stand  up  under  such  treatment  as  this. 

Every  shop  that  uses  high-speed  steel  to  any  extent  should 
have  a  furnace  with  a  pyrometer  for  recording  the  temperature. 

J.  B.  Hassett  (Erie).— My  experience  has  been  that  if  the  in- 
structions issued  by  the  manufacturer.s  for  the  treatment  of  their 
steel  are  followed  and  care  taken  in  heating,  forging,  grinding 
and  hardening  of  the  tools,  good  results  are  sure  to  follow.  In 
our  shops  at  Susquehanna  we  have  very  little  waste,  for  when 
a  tool  becomes  too  short  for  one  class  of  work,  we  forge  it 
down  to  the  next  and  so  on  down  to  the  smallest  size.  We 
have  had  no  trouble  in  annealing  this  steel.  If  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  to  anneal  we  pack  them  in  a  case  hardening  box, 
in  powdered  charcoal,  and  place  the  box  in  the  case  hardening 
furnace  at  the  same  time  that  we  put  in  the  case  hardening  box, 
and  heat  both  boxes  to  the  same  degree  of  heat.  We  remove  the 
case  hardening  box  and  let  the  annealing  box  remain  in  the 
furnace  to  cool  off.  If  we  have  only  a  few  pieces  to  anneal  we 
heat  on  the  top  of  a  piece  of  hot  iron  and  cover  with  powdered 
charcoal  or  air  slacked  lime.  If  the  pieces  are  very  large  we 
place  another  piece  of  hot  iron  on  top  of  them  before  covering, 
so  as  to  retain  the  heat  for  a  longer  period.  Steel  annealed  in 
this  way  can  be  machined  to  any  desired  shape.  For  hardening 
we  use  both  compressed  air  and  oil.  In  my  opinion  the  best 
results  for  most  tools  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  compressed 
air,  although  for  such  tools  as  twist  drills,  reamers  and  the  like, 
which  require  the  drawing  of  temper  after  hardening,  oil  is 
probably  the  best. 

Discussion.— A.  Bennett,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  in  a  brief  communication,  stated  that  he  had  successfully 
used  rock  salt  and  water  for  hardening.  Other  members  said 
that  tools  treated  in  this  way  developed  small  checks  or  cracks 
on  the  cutting  edge.  C.  Watson,  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company, 
stated  that  his  company  had  tested  17  different  kinds  of  high 
speed  steel.  His  experience  was  that  the  farther  high  speed  steel 
was  kept  from  water  the  better.  To  get  the  best  results  a 
pyrometer  must  be  used  in  order  to  heat  the  tool  to  the  proper 
temperature.  The  air  used  for  tempering  at  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company  is  cooled  by  circulating  through  a  coil  of  pipe  in  a 
tank  of  ice  water.  Several  members  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  carefully  following  the  instructions  of  the  steel  manufacturer 
in  treating  the  high  speed  steel.  Most  of  the  frouhle  is  caused  by 
not  doing  .so.  Mr.  Stanton,  of  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Company, 
spoke  of  his  success  in  welding  high  speed  steel  tips  on  iron  or 
machine  steel.  The  weld  is  made  under  a  hydraulic  press  with 
Lalitte  welding  plate. 


TOOLS    AND    FORMERS. 

Arthur  Stockall  (Intercolonial). — It  is  better  to  have  two 
simple  tools  to  make  a  piece  of  work  than  one  complicated  and 
expensive  tool,  with  the  danger  of  breaking  the  material.  The 
formers  for  the  bulldozer  can  be  made  cheaper  and  more  con- 
veniently with  cast  iron  reinforced  with  hardened  steel  at  the 
places  where  there  is  much  wear.  When  the  steel  becomes 
worn  it  can  be  removed  and  a  new  piece  put  on.  Where  pos- 
sible, the  roller  tool  should  be  used  as  the  best  means  to  save 
material  and  power.  Then  there  is  a  tool  that  can  be  used  to 
make  a  lot  of  work,  such  as  freight  car  steps,  carrier  irons  for 
passenger  cars  and  all  work  where  a  double  bend  is  required, 
or  a  good  square  corner  is  needed.  I  mean  a  tool  with  a  hinge 
30  that  it  will  move  back  far  enough  to  allow  the  iron  to  be  put 
in,  and  far  enough  apart  to  let  the  ram  come  down  to  square 
up  the  crown  or  middle  of  the  work,  thus  making  a  good  clean 
square  job  that  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of. 

In  all  cases  where  cutting  or  punching  hot  material  is  necessar>' 
high  speed  self  hardening  steel  is  the  stuff.  It  costs  more  to  put 
it  in,  but  "Oh  my,  how  slick  it  does  its  work,"  and  what  a 
relief  to  the  burdened  foreman  and  joy  to  the  worker.  No 
more  running  water,  no  more  burning  and  pealing  of  dies,  or 
punch,  or  cutter,  and  consequent  bending  and  breaking  of  tools, 
with  the  machine  on  the  hog  half  of  the  time  and  the  tool  maker 
swearing  and  the  workman  grumbling. 

Tools  for  Bolt  Heading,  Etc. — I  used  to  think  at  one  time  that 
mild  steel  was  good  enough  for  this  work,  and  I  tried  it  thor- 
oughly. It  was  not  satisfactory.  It  would  burr  up  in  spite  of 
all  I  could  do.  "Case  harden  it,"  said  my  boilermaker.  This 
I  did,  with  the  result  that  usually  the  block  would  warp  or 
i)ulge  in  the  middle,  and  in  grinding  this  out  the  case  hardening 
would  he  gone.  Then  I  heard  a  fellow  say  cast  iron  chills 
were  fine  and  cheap.  "Good  for  you,"  thought  I,  and  tried  this, 
nnd  I  found  that  the  blocks  would  chip  and  split  in  two,  and 
chilled  tools  in  my  opinion  are  a  waste  of  time :  good,  clean 
cast  iron  tools  are  superior  to  any  of  the  other  above-mentioned 
for  durability  and  economy.  They  can  be  put  in  and  used  with 
a  little  grinding,  and  when  used  up  can  be  sold  for  scrap  for 
more  than  scrap  .soft  steel.  But  I  think  that  self-hardening  or 
a  good  water  tempering  steel  is  best  for  this  work ;  it  costs 
more,  but  lasts  longer  and  does  better  work  while  it  does  last. 
For  machine  forgings  of  all  sorts  a  good  hard,  tough  cast 
steel  is  the  best. 

.'iteam  Hammer  Tools. — .\  dense  grained  cast  steel  top  and 
bottom  die  of  about  .30  point  carbon  is  used.  For  swages,  a 
good  hard  soft  steel  is  the  best.  For  forming  blocks  use  cast- 
iron  with  a  wrought  iron  band  around  it  to  keep  it  from  split- 
ting and  you  have  a  tool  that  will  make  almost  anything. 

C.  K.  Abbott  (St.  L.  S  W.).— Fig.  1  shows  a  tool  for  punch- 
ing slots  in  the  split  wedges  so  commonly  used  to  draw  tight 
bolts  out  of  engine  frames.  This  tool  simplifies  the  job  of 
Miaking  these  wedges,  and  a  good  stock  is  kept  on  hand  instead 
of  having  to  hunt  the  place  over  for  one.  l-ig.  2  is  a  tool  for 
punching  out  half  rings  for  center  castings.  These  rings  may 
lie  punched  out  of  any  scrap  material  flattened  to  tiic  right 
thickness. 

Fig.  3  is  a  tool  for  finishing  up  the  edge  of  blacksmith 
flatters  and  swages,  after  they  have  been  flattened  down  in  the 
usual  way.  Put  the  flatter  in  the  block  and  the  edges  are 
sheared  off  at  the  same  heat  by  means  of  two  square  pieces  of 
steel  underneath,  and  a  flat  piece  of  steel  on  top.  .V  is  a  block 
with  a  square  hole  in  the  center,  large  enough  for  the  largest 
size  flatter  we  wish  to  make  :  they  should  be  loose  in  the  hole. 
HB  are  pieces  of  steel  (not  hardened),  and  there  slunild  be 
several  sizes  on  hand  so  that  different  size  faces  may  he  ma<le. 
('  is  the  flatter  in  place  ready  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  steam 
hammer.  O  is  a  piece  of  steel  %  in.  thick  with  a  small  handle. 
F  is  a  handle  to  pick  up  the  blow  by.  After  the  swage  has 
been  sheared  two  short  pieces  of  round  iron  are  placed  where 
Ihf   blocks    I'.r.  were  and  another  piece  of  round   iron  the  sue 
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tin-  swage  is  to  l)c  luado  is  |>laccil  mi  ti>|i,  llic  name  as  I)  in 
till-  furiiur  oprratinii.  A  IIkIu  I>I"\v  ami  tin-  swa^f  lias  Ixcii 
maili-  all  l>iit  puiu-liinn  llu-  t-vc. 

A  K"<"l  «•■'>'  '"  i'i:il<i'  s|)lit  ki-ys  is  In  lake  inm  llu-  lliicknc»!i 
tilt-  key  is  to  l)C  tnailc.  double  over  ciioukIi  to  make  the  key, 
l<ciiiK   careful   to  have  an  even   heat,   tlattcn  anil  punch  at  the 
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a  washer;  these  punches  are  in  daily  use  in  our  shop. 

L.  J.  IJrunner  (N.  Y.,  N.  II.  &  II.).— Skctchrs  of  sever 
were  submitted  by  Mr    I'.ruinur  from  which  tlu'  three  foil 
were  selected   for   reprorluction : 

I'iK.  I  is  a  device  for  cuttinK  iron,  cold,  under  the 
lianiincr.  For  anyone  who  has  no  shear  such  a  tool  is 
prnsable.  The  shop  I  had  charge  of  when  I  designed 
no  shear  and  all  the  iron  had  to  be  cut  off  on  the  anvil, 
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Fjg.    5 — Punch    and    Die    for    Making    Wrenches. 


Devices   Used    in    the   Smith    Shop   of    the   St.    Louis   South- 
western, 

steam  h.immor.  having  ditYercnt  size  punches  for  different  keys.  ^^^j  g  slow  and  laborious  task.     With  this  tool   I   could  cut  off 

Punches  for  punching  round  holes  all  sizes  from  1  in  up  to  2-in.  round  with  one  blow  and  C  x  1-in.  with  two  or  three  blows 

as  large   as   the   hammer   die   will   admit  of.   with   deep   throat,  under    an    800-lb.    hammer.     I    had    three    sizes ;    one    for    2-in. 

serves  two  purposes,  namely,  that  of  punching  a  hole  and  making  rcund,   one    for   flat  and   one    for    Vz   in.   to   \V\    in.,   as   shown 
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Fig.    4 — Device    for    Cutting    Iron    Under    a    Steam    Hammer. 
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Fig.    6 — Tools    for    Forging    Rockers. 


Fig.   7 — Dies  for   Forging    Frog    Bolts. 
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Fig.  9 — Dies  for   Forging  the   Foot  on   Pedestal   Straps. 
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III  tlif  Mkcti-li.  I'lu-  l)ii(ly  is  a  steel  lastiiiK  iii.uli-  I.,  lit  the 
width  o{  the  hainincr  on  which  it  iii  to  be  iisetl,  with  K>h.i  on 
each  side  ti)  prevent  it  from  slidinK.  The  Idades  are  made  of 
.••hear  steel 

A  handy  tool  (or  punchiiiK  out  wrenches  under  a  steam  ham- 
mer is  shown  in  l"\g.  b.  Uy  havitiK  dies  made  to  lit  all  sizes 
of  nuts  any  combination  «>(  double-ended  wrench  can  be  made 
\ery  (|iiickly.  Stamp  out  the  larKe  end  first,  using  stock  the 
same  width  as  the  openinK  m  the  die.  then  reverse  the  end  and 
draw  down  to  the  width  whu-li  the  other  end  is  to  be.  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  stock  necessary  in  the  center  for  drawing  to 
the   required    lenKlb.      This    style   of    tool   can  be   used    to   ad- 
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Fig.    10 — Dies  for    Bending    Material   for   Strap    Bolt    Before 
Forging. 

vantage  for  a  number  of  jobs,  such  as  spring  hanger  gibs,  rod 
Strap  gibs,  tamping  bar  ends,  etc. 

The  tools  for  making  rocker  arms  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
Splendid  results  are  obtained  from  rockers  made  in  this  way, 
since   the  grain  of  the   iron   runs  in   the  right  direction   for   rc- 
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Sfanchton  rcof  Comp/fftc/. 
Fig.  11 — Dies  for  Forging  a  Stanchion  Foot. 


sisting  the  strain  on  the  arm.  They  have  but  one  weld,  which  is 
in  the  center,  at  which  point  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  them 
to  break.  It  requires  but  three  heats  to  make  each  end.  The 
body  of  the  arm  is  drawn  down  to  lit  the  hole  in  the  block  in 


llie  lirni  heat.  In  the  second  heat  it  is  checked  down  for  the 
arm  and  bent  in  a  V  block  as  shown,  and  is  completed  in  the 
third  heat.  It  is  then  welded  in  the  center  with  a  male  and 
female  weld,  the  results  being  a  very  reliable  arm  made  with 
the  least  possible  nmnber  of  heats. 

G.  VV.  Kelly  (C.  U.  K.  of  N,  J.). — Dies  for  making  a  spring 
frog  t>olt  on  a  3  in.  Ajax  forging  machine  arc  shown  in  I"'ig.  7. 
One  end  of  a  bar  of  IVi  in.  round  iron,  about  \  ft.  long,  is 
heated  to  a  welding  heat.  It  is  then  cut  three-fourths  through, 
Wi  in.  from  the  end,  with  a  hot  cutter  and  bent  over  as  shown, 
after  which  it  is  placed  in  the  die  and  welded  at  the  same 
heat.     Engine  cab  ventilator  bolts  arc  made  in  the  same  way. 

Spring  hangers  of  charcoal  iron  arc  forged  by  the  dies  shown 
in  I'"ig.  8,  which  also  shows  the  materia!  before  and  after  being 
placed  in  the  dies.  Strap  bolts  and  brace  ends  arc  made  from 
IVi  in.  round  iron  by  the  dies  shown  in  I'ig.  9.  Tile  dies  for 
bending  the  material  before  placing  it  in  the  forging  machine  are 
shown  in  I-ig.  10.  The  dies  for  forging  stanchion  feet  for  car 
floats  are  ilhistrated  in  detail  in  Fig.  11. 

TUBE    WELDI.VG. 

John  J.  Roach  (  i'.  &  R.). — .After  cleaning  the  tubes  in  a 
rattier  in  our  shop  tlicy  are  taken  to  the  cutting-off  machine 
and  both  ends  arc  cut  ofif  1  in.,  the  capacity  of  the  machine 
being  70  tubes  per  hour.  It  is  operated  by  one  man  and  con- 
sists of  two  rollers  on  the  bottom  and  a  knife  at  the  top,  con- 
trolled by  a  pneumatic  device.  They  are  then  placed  on  the 
testing  machine,  which  has  a  capacity  of  60  tubes  per  hour,  and 
are   tested   at   350   lbs.    per   sq.    in.    This   is    done   previous   to 
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Fig.  8 — Dies  for  Forging  Spring  Hangers, 
welding,  so  as  to  have  the  percentage  of  leaks  at  new  welds 
kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point;  also  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  out  tubes  condemned  at  old  welds,  thus  saving  time 
and  material.  They  are  taken  to  the  scarfing  machine,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  100  tubes  per  hour  and  is  handled  by  one 
man.  An  air  chuck  holds  the  flue  while  the  plunger  having 
a  taper  reamer,  3  in  12  in.,  is  appHed  by  air  and  inserted  to  a 
depth  of  'L>  in.,  the  tubes  then  being  ready  for  welding. 

The  welding  outfit  consists  of  a  Ferguson  oil  furnace  and  a 
McGrath  air  hammer  having  a  capacity  of  50  2i4-in.,  65  2-in., 
75  1%-in.  or  80  I'/j-in.  tubes  per  hour.  This  machine  is  oper- 
ated by  one  welder  and  two  helpers.  One  helper  places  the 
tubes  in  the  furnace  and  the  other  supplies  stock  and  takes 
care  of  the  finished  flues.  These  are  taken  to  the  cutting-oflf 
machine,  where  they  are  cut  to  gage  (capacitv'  80  tubes  per 
hour).  It  has  two  rollers  and  a  knife;  also  a  grinding  device 
to  remove  scale  from  the  end  that  fits  in  the  tube  sheet.    The 
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machine  is  operated  by  two  men ;  one  looks  after  the  cutting-off 
knife,  the  other  the  grinder.  The  tubes  are  carried  to  a  swell- 
ing and  annealing  machine,  operated  by  one  man,  the  flues  being 
swelled  to  proper  size  for  the  front  flue  sheet;  this  machine 
has  a  capacity  of  75  tubes  per  hour.  They  are  then  placed  on 
trucks  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  shop  and  be  applied  to  the 
boilers. 

Safe  ends  are  scarfed  on  a  scarfing  machine,  having  a  capacity 
of  90  tubes  per  hour.  It  has  an  air  chuck  to  hold  the  ends,  and 
uses  a  plunger  having  a  4-in.  cutter,  taper  3  in  12  in.;  this  is 
operated  by  air  power  and  requires  only  one  operator. 

SPRING   M.\KIXG   .\ND  REP.\1RIXG. 

H.  D.  Wright  (Big  Four). — Manufacturing  springs  by  ma- 
chinery is  the  only  way  to  handle  them  when  large  quantities 
are  to  be  made.  It  would  pay  any  company  with  100  engines 
to  put  in  a  spring  plant  with  modern  machinery,  for  there  is  a 
saving  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  On  the  L.  &  N.  at  South 
Louisville  they  enlarged  the  spring  plant  and  I  am  sure  that 
T.  H.  Curtis,  superintendent  of  machinery,  would  not  have  al- 
lowed F.  F.  HoeiiRe,  general  blacksmith  foreman,  to  do  so  if 
there  had  been  no  saving  in  it. 

When  you  receive  the  steel  make  a  test  right  away  with  each 
size  and  that  saves  trouble  of  tracing  back  requisition  numbers, 
car  number,  when  it  was  shipped  and  received ;  for  as  a  rule 
the  store  department  does  not  care  to  be  bothered  shipping  back 
any  inferior  stock.  We  are  generally  asked  to  do  something 
else  with  it,  but  don't  let  it  get  into  your  spring  steel  rack. 

Welding  on  Clips. — There  is  a  possibility  that  the  steel  may 
be  overheated,  and  even  if  it  has  been  brought  to  a  welding 
heat  it  does  not  reline  it  any.  I  have  watched  the  breakage 
of  welding  clips  and  most  of  them  are  broken  from  %  to  1  in. 
back  from  where  the  scarf  is  welded  down. 

Drawing  Out  Plates. — They  should  be  either  rolled,  drawn  out 
on  an  oval  tool  under  a  steam  hammer,  or  on  an  oval  die 
under  a  Bradley  hammer;  if  drawn  by  hand,  be  sure  that  the 
face  of  the  sledge  is  smooth  and  has  no  sharp  corners  on  it. 
I'lat  dies  under  both  steam  or  Bradley  hammers  leave  creases, 
;md  if  the  rolls  are  not  properly  adjusted  on  long  tapers,  they 
will  also  cause  creases.  These  things  should  be  watched  and 
avoided  as  creases  are  breaking  points.  After  the  main  plates 
Ere  made,  all  plates  are  nibbed,  trimmed  and  are  then  ready 
to  set  and  temper.  In  setting  springs  I  generally  leave  the 
first  and  second  plate  stand  off  from  Vfe  to  %  in.,  giving  them 
a  gradual  taper  to  the  top  plate,  leaving  no  set  in  the  top  plate, 
and  seeing  that  every  plate  is  properly  fitted  to  each  other. 

Tempering  is  the  vital  point  in  a  spring.  I  trv  and  get  the 
plates  in  the  oil  with  as  uniform  a  heat  as  possible  and  a  bright 
cherry  red  heat;  then  we  draw  them  back,  and  if  you  will 
watch  real  close  when  you  put  the  plates  back  to  draw,  you  will 
see  the  oil  begin  to  check.  At  this  time  take  the  plates  out 
of  the  furnace,  give  them  a  light  tap  with  the  hammer  and  all 
of  the  scale  will  fall  off  and  your  plates  are  blue  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Don't  dip  them  in  the  oil  again,  lay  them  down 
and  let  them  cool  off.  Thry  arc  easily  fitted  with  what  little 
heat  there  is  in  them. 

Testing. — It  is  best  to  test  the  spring  before  the  bands  are 
put  on.  You  save  bands  sometimes  and  the  time  knocking  the 
hands  off  and  putting  them  on  again. 

Making  fiaiuls. —'Vhi-  forging  machine  is  the  most  satisfactory 
way  for  making  bands,  both  for  (|uantity  and  economy.  When 
the  bands  arc  pressed  on  by  hydraulic  pressure  it  is  not  good 
practice  tii  cor)l  them  off.  for  it  p'lts  too  much  strain  on  the 
band.  Ft  does  no  harm,  however,  to  cool  them  off  when  pressed 
on  with  air  machinery.  In  putting  them  on  by  hand  give  the 
spring  maker  help  enough  so  that  he  can  get  them  knocked  down 
:in<l  info  the  water  as  soon  as  possible.  fr>r  they  will  not  be  any 
Inf)  fight  at  the  best. 

The.sc  are  methods  that  I  have  follownl  in  spring  making 
both  with  modern  machinery,  and  where  I  had  nothing  but  a 
slcclge.  and  my  trouble  with  springs  is  tlie  least  thing  I  have  in 
my    .shop.     Dpiniotis    differ    in    regard    to    tlir    tempering    oil      I 


have  found  but  little  difference.  We  use  fish  oil.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived just  the  right  answer  on  durability  of  the  springs  that 
are  tempered  by  compounds  mixed  with  water  to  recommend  it. 
There  are  too  many  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  water. 

John  J.  Keller  (Purdue  University). — Last  summer  I  was 
called  upon  to  investigate  the  spring  question  in  a  large  wagon 
and  automobile  concern.  They  were  rolling  down  the  ends  and 
drawing  them  in  an  oil  furnace  and  letting  them  He  for  quite 
a  while.  Some  they  took  out  at  black  heat  and  some  at  white 
heat  for  tempering.  We  tested  a  number  of  the  springs  and 
found  that  the  excessive  heat,  or  the  uneven  heat  and  high  tem- 
perature caused  the  trouble  with  them.  If  you  heat  a  spring 
above  the  critical  temperature  you  get  a  porous  spring  notwith- 
standing any  treatment  you  may  give  it  afterwards.  A  piece 
of  steel  will  not  harden  until  you  get  to  a  certain  temperature, 
but  when  you  get  beyond  it  you  open  up  the  grain  of  the 
material.  If  a  spring  is  too  hard,  what  treatment  would  you 
give  it?  It  can  be  treated,  but  my  advice  is  to  be  careful  and 
do  not  get  your  spring  above  the  critical  temperature.  If  you 
do  get  it  above,  allow  it  to  cool  down  below  the  critical  tem- 
perature and  bring  it  up  gradually  again;  you  restore  that 
material  to  a  certain  extent. 

Arthur  Hughes.— On  the  T.,  St.  L.  &  W.,  if  a  car  rides  a  little 
hard  the  conductors  say  it  is  the  fault  of  the  springs.  I  spoke 
to  the  master  mechanic  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  send 
for  a  barrel  of  graphite  paint  and  we  painted  the  leaves  after 
they  were  cold  before  we  banded  them;  we  found  that  it  kept 
the  rust  out  from  between  the  leaves,  and  the  conductors  say 
that  after  a  car  has  been  out  a  month  or  six  weeks  it  rides 
much  easier. 

Discussion. — Several  members  make  springs  without  drawing 
the  ends.  They  stand  up  as  well  as  the  others  and  are  easier  to- 
make. 

FR.\ME    M.^KING    .\XD    REC.MRING. 

Geo.  Hutton  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.).— After  discussing  the  best 
method  of  making  an  iron  frame  Mr.  Hutton  referred  to  the  re- 
pairing of  frames  as  follows :  In  repairing  or  the  welding  of 
broken  parts  of  frames  some  blacksmiths  seem  to  think  that  cast 
steel  frames  will  not  stand  such  a  high  heat  as  iron  frames,  when 
making  welds,  and  that  if  we  heat  it  as  we  do  iron  it  will  be 
burned.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  we  can  heat  cast  steel 
frames  for  m.iking  repairs  just  as  high  as  iron  and  not  destroy 
the  material,  because  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel  frames  it 
has  gone  through  a  much  higher  heat  than  we  can  give  it  in  a 
forge.  The  failures  at  welds  made  on  cast  steel  frames  are  the 
result  of  underheating  instead  of  overheating,  as  many  of  us 
think.  The  thermit  process  I  have  not  had  any  experience  with. 
Oil  welding  I  have  had  good  success  with,  both  on  the  Michigan 
Central  and  at  our  shops  at  West  .Albany.  We  use  the  oil  weld 
wherever  we  can  get  expansion  and  contraction. 

James  Beattie  (K.  C.  So.).— Not  having  a  surplus  of  motive 
power,  when  an  engine  comes  in  with  broken  frame  repairs 
must  be  made  on  the  frame  without  removal,  if  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  the  engine  be  gotten  into  service  quickly. 
The    roundhouse    foreman    sends    in    a    slip    that    reads:      "Eng. 

No.  has  broken  frame.     What  can  be  done?"    Then,  in  my 

judgment,    if    repairs   can   be   made   without    removal,   the   next 

query  is:     "Can  we  have  the  engine  for  train  No.  ?"     Our 

plan  of  working  is  this:  The  mieliinist  drops  one  pair  of  wheels 
and  loosens  the  frame  where  necessary,  so  it  may  be  opened  at 
least  one  inch,  whether  at  the  backbone,  the  lower  brace,  or  the 
leg.  If  in  the  backbone  we  place  two  bars  of  .T  x  fi  in.  acros<! 
the  frames  wherever  we  can  gel  a  good  butt,  and  extending 
outside  a  suftlcicnt  distance  so  that  the  fie  rods  of  \%  in.  round 
iron  may  be  clear  of  heat.  We  insert  a  piece  of  good  iron  1  in. 
thick  with  the  grain  in  the  right  direction,  and  projecting  af  least 
one  and  one-fourth  in.  all  around  frame;  then  we  fit  the  brick 
work,  leaving  as  large  a  space  as  possible  so  the  hc.it  may  taper 
ofT  gradually;  otherwise,  if  the  brick  is  too  close,  the  frame  will 
waste  af  the  edge  of  the  brick.  We  have  two  small  portable 
furn.ues  on  wheels;  one  is  pl.iced  on  a  straiKlit  track  outside  of 
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niKinr,  the  <itlu-r  on  llu-  inside  l<>  run  <ii(lrway!t  on  iiii  ituluicd 
ir;iik  to  tlir  hoitoni  of  tlic  pit.  Wc  loc.ite  tlirsc  (urnaoci  cloiii' 
lo  llu-  l>riok  work  and  place  a  twenty  K-'>ll<>n  lank  on  llic  riinninK 
tdiard  to  supply  tlu-  fuil,  wliioli  is  crude  oil.  After  all  prrparations 
arc  made  the  frame  is  welded  in  from  forty-live  to  lifly  minutes. 
If  the  tune  exteiuN  over  sixty  minutes  the  frame  is  wa.itinK.  We 
then  tinhten  the  tie  rods  until  the  frame  K"i'»  '>'>-'k  to  the  tram 
marks,  and  remove  the  furnaces.  The  frame  will  show  an  in- 
creased area  as  far  as  heated  and  without  any  waste  whatever. 

If  the  hre;'.k  shoidd  occur  in  the  leK  the  opening  up  will  pro- 
duce a  curv.iture  in  the  lower  hrace  and  will  throw  the  leu  out 
of  line.  This  can  he  easily  remedied  hy  applyiiiK  a  jack  hetween 
the  jaws,  inmiediately  after  wehlinj?.  I  am  not  a  hcliever  in  hutt 
weldinK  under  ordinary  conditions,  or  in  shop  practice,  hut  I 
helieve  that  it  is  the  t)cst  weld  possible  on  a  frame  without  re- 
moval. We  have  had  excellent  success  welding  on  the  above  plan. 
W.  (.".  Scolield  (111.  e'en.). — This  subject  has  been  written 
al»-ut  and  talked  about  at  every  convention  since  the  formation 
of  the  association  and  most  of  us  have  returned  home  with 
the  inner  edge  of  the  soles  of  our  Sunday  shoes  gone  from 
niarknig  on  the  floor  or  grountl  his  particularly  best  way  of 
making  and  repairing  a  frame.  Still  the  subject  is  before  us 
as  interesting  as  ever.  W'c  realize  that  it  is  not  meant  for  us 
to  (piestion  the  design  or  manner  of  fastening  to  the  cylinder 
and  the  boiler,  but  from  the  results  of  certain  designs  and  man- 
ner of  fastening,  it  certainly  seems  that  more  thought  was  given 
tc  make  and  put  them  together  so  they  would  break  the  easiest 
rather  than  otherwise.  W'c  believe  that  a  frame  properly  de- 
signed and  made  by  the  best  method  and  then  fastened  to  the 
cylinders  and  boiler  properly  is  no  more  apt  to  break  than  is 
the  boiler. 

In  repairing  we  make  no  distinction  between  a  wrought  iron 
and  a  cast  steel  frame.  Oil  welding  in  many  places  is  giving 
good  results,  but  many  have  condemned  oil  simply  after  their 
fitst  trial.  The  more  we  use  thermit,  the  more  uses  we  find 
for  it.  It  certainly  is  the  easiest  way  yet  found  and  if  prop- 
erly done  will  be  found  as  strong  if  not  stronger  than  before 
broken.  Oxy-acetylene  has  possibilities  seemingly  unlimited, 
but  as  yet  is  in  an  embyronic  state. 

J.  W.  Riley  (Lehigh). — 'Very  often  a  blacksmith  toreniaii  is 
.died  upon  for  his  advice  in  patching  a  frame.  1  have  a  patch 
'  hich  I  have  applied  a  number  of  times  in  the  past  three  years 
•  ithout  a  failure,  (^f  course  this  kind  of  a  patch  cannot  be 
;  plied  in  certain  places,  but  where  it  can.  it  is  all  right  and 
-.III  be  placed  without  removing  the  wheels.  The  job  can  be 
•  i'-'ne  in  alniut  eight  hours,  as  the  pins  and  plates  can  be  forged 
.111(1  the  plates  drilled  on  one  end  while  holes  are  being  drilled 
in    the    frame. 

THE   USE  OF   SCR.VP. 

L.  J.  Brunner  (X.  V..  X.  H.  &  H.).— There  are  hundreds  of 
'bs  that  come  into  the  blacksmith  shop  that  can  be  made  from 
U\  material,  and  answer  the  purpose  fully  as  well  as  if  made 
mm  new  stock.     In  large  plants  where  the  scrap  of  the  whole 
■\steni,  or   from  several  divisions,  is  deposited,  a  good  intelli- 
gent man,  one  who  is  familiar  with  car  and  locomotive  work, 
-iiould  be  stationed  at  the  scrap  bin  to  look  over  and  sort  all 
-  "od  materia!  that  finds  its  way  into  the  scrap  heap.     It  is  sur- 
i-rising  to  see  the  thousands  of  good  pieces  that  are  found  here 
tliat  can  be  saved  and  put  into  service  again   with  little  or  no 
'.ibor.     I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  men  who  claimed  that 
'  did  not  pay  to  use  old  material.     I  maintain  that  it  does  pay. 
nd  pay  well,  if  good  judgment  is  exercised  in  its  use.     If  the 
'St  of  labor  to  make  it  available  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  new 
material ;  or  if  old  material  is  allowed  to  enter  parts  requiring 
r    new  material,  then  it  is  poor  economy,  but  if  properly  handled 
V    a  great  deal  of  money  can  be  saved  annually. 

To  illustrate:  Previous  to  the  time  I  took  my  present  posi- 
v.on,  there  was  very  little  if  any  old  material  used  at  this  point. 
As  soon  as  i>issible  I  inaugurated  the  system  of  utilizing  scrap 
iron  and  steel  for  all  purposes  where  it  could  be  done  ad- 
\antageously.     \\  hen  I  began  to  instruct  the  men  as  to  what   I 


wanted  done  some  of  the  older  hands  were  astonisheil.  but  I 
Hoon  educated  ihcm  t<i  the  (loint  where  they  knew  as  well  a» 
I  did  what  parts  could  be  suitably  made  from  old  material, 
and  the  system  has  workeil  very  well  ever  since.  As  soon  as 
I  got  the  system  well  established,  I  kept  a  record  for  my  own 
information  for  one  year,  which  showed  that  I  had  u.sed  111,000 
lbs.  of  old  iron  and  steel  during  that  period,  and  had  rescued 
thousands  of  g'xxl  parts  that  re(|uired  very  little  labor  to  make 
them  serviceable.  \V  hen/the ..dilTerence  in  the  price  of  the  old 
ami  new  material  is  considered  it  is  no  idle  claim  to  state  that 
this  did  pay.  The  extra  cost  of  handling  the  scrap  is  very  little 
as  tlie  man  in  charge  of  the  scrap  bin  picks  out  everything  he 
sees  that  he  thinks  is  useful  and  lays  it  to  one  side;  whenever 
I  have  a  little  spare  time  I  look  it  over  and  have  the  laborer 
that  wheels  out  the  scrap  from  the  shop  bring  back  a  load  with 
him  each  trip  and  store  it  in  a  large  bin  conveniently  located 
outside  the  shop. 

PIECE    WORK. 

Thos.  M.  Koss  ( IV,  K.  &  P.).— When  introducing  piece  work 
if.  a  shop  care  and  judgment  should  be  used  in  getting  up  the 
first  schedules  to  be  put  into  operation,  as  much  of  the  future 
success  depends  upon  getting  the  right  start.  It  should  first  be 
used  on  work  with  which  the  men  are  familiar  and  for  which 
the  facilities  for  handling  are  good ;  it  is  then  much  easier  to 
proceed  with  the  more  diflicult  operations.  Confidence  must  be 
maintained  and  the  men  convinced  that  you  intend  to  be  fair 
with  them;  this  can  be  done  by  the  foreman  taking  the  proper 
amount  of  interest  and  demonstrating  by  the  men's  own  work 
that  they  will  be  the  gainers  in  the  end  and  in  this  way  secur- 
ini,  their  co-operation. 

In  getting  up  schedules  and  creating  piece  work  prices  we 
must  be  governed  by  the  conditions  surrounding  the  work  and 
the  facilities  provided  for  handling  it  after  it  has  been  delivered 
to  the  workmen.  In  a  well  equipped  shop  you  may  be  able 
to  do  certain  lines  of  work  for  a  great'  deal  less  than  in  other 
shops,  and  at  the  same  time  the  workingman  will  work  harder 
and  still  make  more  money.  The  system  of  timing  workmen 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  performing  dififerent  operations  is  one 
which  calls  for  the  use  of  good  judgment;  the  foreman  must 
take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  material  (if  on 
repair  work)  and  also  the  ability  of  the  men  or  man  doing  the 
work,  some  taking  more  readily  to  one  class  of  work  than  an- 
other, and  also  the  willingness  of  the  workmen  and  their  ability 
to  shirk  when  on  work  not  already  covered  by  piece  work. 

The  proper  distribution  of  piece  work  among  the  workmen 
is  very  important  in  that  if  any  favoritism  is  shown  it  will 
sooner  or  later  cause  dissatisfaction  among  them.  In  case  some 
man  may  have  a  bad  run  of  work  in  which  he  may  do  his  best 
and  still  not  be  able  to  make  out,  it  is  up  to  the  foreman  to 
see  that  he  gets  on  a  line  of  work  in  which  he  can  make  up 
his  loss  on  the  bad  job  and  be  made  to  forget  his  troubles.  I 
have  in  use  in  my  shop  a  system  of  keeping  account  of  the 
earnings  of  my  men  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  so  divide  the 
piece  work  that  all  are  getting  as  near  their  share  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  them.  This  shows  the  workmen  that  I  am 
playing  square  with  them  and  they  do  the  same  with  me.  \\  e 
average  f*5  to  !)0  per  cent,  piece  work. 

Piece  work  has  a  tendency  to  develop  the  inventive  genius 
in  workmen,  as  when  given  a  certain  price  for  doing  a  job  he 
be.gins  at  once  to  look  for  a  quicker  and  easier  way  of  doing 
it  and  excellent  results  are  sometimes  secured.  Have  your 
prices  right,  be  fair  with  your  men  and  have  conditions  the  b3St 
you  can  and  piece  work  is  a  success,  otherwise  it  is  a  failure. 

George  F.  Hinkens. — Establishing  a  piece  work  system  is  not  a 
difficult  job;  it  is  a  business  proposition;  all  that  is  required  is 
absolute  fair  play  to  the  company  and  the  men.  There  is  not  a 
foreman  in  this  room  but  likes  appreciation  from  his  superior 
officer.  If  any  of  you  have  brought  out  a  new  stunt  that  saves 
money  for  your  company  and  your  master  mechanic  or  superin- 
tendent speaks  of  it  in  praiseworthy  terms,  it  makes  you  feel 
like  doing  some  more,  and  tlun  some.     That   is  human  nature. 
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A'our  master  mechanic  knows  when  a  word  of  praise  is  worth  a 
-dollar,  and  when  it  produces  a  swelled  head.  Your  master 
-mechanic  or  superintendent  has  confidence  in  you ;  if  he  did  not 
have,  he  would  not  have  you.  Now  you  play  the  game  the  same 
way.  Have  confidence  in  your  men  or,  rather,  have  men  that 
vou  have  confidence  in.  More  than  all,  if  any  of  your  men  do  a 
good  job  and  in  quick  time,  show  your  appreciation  of  the  fact 
by  telling  them  so.  You  know  your  man  and  know  whether  it 
will  swell  his  head  or  stimulate  the  best  and  the  good  in  him. 

If  appreciation  was  a  salable  or  commercial  article  you  would 
find  that  oO  cents  worth  would  bring  one  dollar  in  results.  Too 
often  a  deserving  man  is  expected  to  take  for  granted  the  praise 
for  his  efiicient  work,  while  if  he  commits  an  error  he  hears  from 
it  in  ten  minutes.  Any  foreman  deserving  peace  of  mind  must 
stand  honest  criticism.  Quoting  James  W  hitcomb  Riley's  opin- 
ion :  "He  who  does  his  best,  gets  more  kicks  than  all  the  rest." 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  called :  it  shows  up  whether  you  are 
bluffing  or  holding  a  good  hand. 

1  do  not  care  whether  you  call  it  piece  work,  contract  work, 
premium  plan  or  bonus  system,  it  all  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
h  is  only  a  question  of  how  much  product  can  you  get  for  a  stipu- 
lated amount  of  money,  and  how  much  your  company  is  willing 
to  pay.  A  man  can  do  as  much  work  for  $1  as  he  can  for  $o. 
A  shoe  dealer  can  sell  a  $5  pair  of  shoes  for  $1.  Xow  this  is  a 
case  where  there  is  a  money  loss  in  either  case.  Now,  you  can 
give  a  man  $5  for  $1  worth  of  labor,  and  you  can  give  $5  for  a 
$1  pair  of  shoes.  This  is  also  a  case  where  there  is  a  money  loss 
in  either  case.  Xow,  if  the  seller  and  the  buyer  understand  their 
business  there  will  be  no  money  loss  in  either  case,  but  it  will  be 
a  business  transaction  and  one  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  both 
parties.  Selling  shoes  is  for  profit;  buying  shoes  is  also  for 
profit,  if  you  wish  to  get  full  service  as  to  wear  and  tear. 

Piece  work  is  also  for  profit,  it  increases  production  and  at 
lower  than  day  work  cost.  It  means  less  men  and  less  machin- 
ery to  get  out  a  given  amount  of  product.  It  is  a  profit  to  the 
workman,  as  he  makes  a  profit  over  his  day  rate.  Xot  only  that, 
he  must  make  good  any  inferior  work,  as  that  is  in  the  agree- 
ment. Piece  work  is  the  only  right  and  just  way  to  work;  an 
industrious  man  is  rewarded  for  his  efforts.  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  dispute  about  how  much  work  a  man  should  do  in  a  given 
time.  The  price  is  set  with  justice  to  both  parties,  and  it  is  up 
to  the  man  to  make  good.  It  is  not  so  with  day  work.  Day 
work  will  always  cause  more  or  less  misunderstanding  between 
the  foreman  and  some  of  his  men,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  day's 
work.  It  is  a  source  of  friction.  My  men,  all  of  them,  want 
piece  work  simply  because  they  need  the  extra  nimcy.  and  my 
c'liipany  wants  the  product. 

There  is  no  benevolence  abmit  it.  it  is  simply  a  business  trans- 
action. As  to  the  best  method  for  setting  piece  work  prices,  that 
is  up  to  you  Piece  work,  however  fine  in  principle,  will  not 
v.urk  automatically.  You  nuist  use  good  management  and  be 
guided  by  sound  business  judgment.  Herman  Schnider,  dean  of 
the  college  of  engineering.  University  of  Cincinnati,  aptly  puis  it 
when  he  says,  ''.X  knowledge  of  the  limitations,  the  weaknesses 
smd  group  subtleties  nf  men  is  as  requisite  as  a  similar  knowl- 
edge of  material." 

CASE  1I.\RI)ENING. 

Chas.  A.  Slenkcr  (Long  Island): — We  have  been  ixperiineiit- 
ing  with  several  different  compounds,  including  the  U.  C".  com- 
pound, and  finally  decided  to  use  it.  It  is  much  cheaper  at  first 
erst  anrl  yciu  can  use  it  over  (he  second  time  without  adiling  new 
material,  therefore,  reducing  the  cost  consiclerably.  It  only  re- 
mnres  eight  hours  to  har<len  a  set  of  laterals  I'a  to  ■tS  in.  in  depth 
and  it  leaves  a  Kood  core.  The  surface  obtained  is  a  gr'-at  deal 
harder  than  with  other  methods. 

niscus.ii'<n. — Papers  were  pre.scntcd  by  Edwanl  I-'ord,  C*.  M  & 
St.  P.;  11.  Thompson.  L'.  &  N'.  \V.;  C.  A,  Miller,  la.  Ten.;  \Vm 
Donahue,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wm.  Price.  ('.  K.  K.  of  N.  J.  N'oth- 
ing  particularly  new  was  brought  out. 

A.  VV.  McCaslin  (P.  &  L.  E.).— Some  time  ago  I  vi.-tited  a 
shop  that  was  considered  above  the  average  in  its  management ; 


the  blacksmith  cperaling  the  big  fire  was  making  what  should 
have  been  a  side  V  weld  in  a  main  frame :  the  lay-in  piece  was 
a  perfect  shape  and  size  for  a  butcher's  cleaver.  This  is  no 
exaggeration,  neither  was  it  a  weld. 

You  will  pardon  me  when  I  say  that  many  of  us  do  not  give 
this  weld  the  consideration  we  should.  It  is  usually  made  to  an 
angle  of  90  degrees,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lay-in  piece  re- 
quires no  preparation ;  any  old  piece  of  square  iron  can  be 
thrown  in.  This  weld  will  shear  m  the  making  or  in  its  reduc- 
tion, and  sometimes  separates  in  straightening  unoer  the  steam 


Fig.    12 — Proper    ard    Improper    Methods   of    Making    a    Side 
V  Weld. 

liaiiuner.  It  is  more  difticult  to  heat  up  at  the  point  of  the  V 
than  when  the  angle  is  less  acute  (wider  across  the  top  of  theV). 

We  have  another  shop  in  mind  that  has  what  they  term  stand- 
ard tools  for  preparing  this  weld.  The  top  too!  for  forming 
the  V  cavity  is  tnade  to  an  angle  of  112 'i  deg..  and  the  tool  for 
forming  the  lay-in  piece  at  an  angle  of  107  deg.  This  weld  will 
have  a  lap  of  1\'-.  in.  when  the  point  of  the  V  reaches  the  center 
of  a  5-in,  square  bar.  and  of  course,  will  carry  out  proportion- 
ately in  a  less  or  greater  depth  in  different  sizes  of  iron  to  be 
welded  this  way.  The  lap  is  '1>  or  "iVi  in.  greater  than  the  cross 
section  of  the  bar  to  be  welded,  and  "iVj  in.,  or  50  per  cent., 
longer  than  the  4o-deg.  angle  weld  in  the  same  size  bar.  The  Va 
and  -Ji-deg.  mentioned  above  have  no  significance  other  than  to 
be  exact.  These  tools  are  easily  forged  and  will  answer  for  sev- 
eral sizes.  You  will  note  the  difference  in  the  degrees  of  angles 
in  the  V  cavity  and  the  lay-in  piece ;  this  permits  the  lay-in  piece 
to  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  V  cavity  without  shearing.  The 
shop  has  many  lay-in  pieces  of  various  sizes  in  stock.. 

An  inferior  weld  is  serious  enough,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
our  business  that  adds  as  much  to  the  number  of  failures  or 
breakages  as  does  the  lack  of  fillets.  There  is  scarcely  any  part 
of  a  locomotive  that  will  not  accommodate  a  good  fillet,  yet  this 
fact  is  often  disregarded  and  many  avoidable  breakages  occur. 

riectioii  of  Offici-rs.— The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  John  Connors.  .\.  &  W.  P.,  Montgomery.  Ala  ;  first 
vice-president.  I".  !•".  Hoeffle.  L.  &  X.,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  second 
\ ice-president.  J.  T.  McSweeney,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  A.  L.  Woodworth,  C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima.  O. ; 
chemist,  G.  H.  Williams,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  place  of  meeting  for  next  year  was  discussed  and  the 
names  of  three  cities  were  selected,  one  of  the  three  to  be  de- 
cided upon  by  the  executive  committee.  The  cities  were  Toledo, 
Boston  and  Denver.  The  secretary's  sniary  was  increased  from 
$200  to  $2."i0  per  year. 

Hxinbilors.  -Thv  following  supply  comiianies  had  exhibits  in 
the  hotel:  .\jax  Manufacturing  lompany.  Cleveland.  Ohio; 
Htaudry  &  Co..  Boston.  Mass.;  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  .\nier- 
ica,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  (ioldschmidt  Thermit  t'ompan.\,  New  ^'ork  : 
Halcoinli  Steel  Company,  Syracu.se.  X.  Y.;  National  Machinery 
Company.  TitVm.  Ohio;  Xewhall  &  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.;  Clemeni 
Uestem  (  ompany.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  I'nited  Engineerinu 
&  I-'ouiidry  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

The  convention  closed  on  the  ISth.  and  on  the  l!»th  a  large 
number  of  the  meml)crs,  many  of  them  with  their  wives,  went  to 
Titlin.  Ohio,  as  the  guests  of  The  National  Machinery  Company 
The  company  had  an  exhibition  over  .W  bolt,  nut  and  forging 
machines  both  lu-ll  and  motor  ilrixen  .m  which  demonstrations 
were  made. 
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BOX    CAR    DOOR    FIXTURES. 


A  l)n\  car,  c(iii'l'l"'>l  ^^"''  sin-iial  ilooi  li.\Uiu's  cIcsiKiu-il  .iii'l 
patcntrd  l>y  H.  11.  Hawkins,  luasttT  mechanic;  C.  (i.  AiuUtmu) 
Kcncral  fiTcmaii  car  tU-parliiUMit,  ami  J.  .McAllister,  boiler  shoi) 
torriiinii,  all  of  llu-  Delaware,  I.ackawaima  &  Wcslcrn,  at  Mast 
llutTalo,  N.  Y.,  lias  been  in  service  for  about  two  years,  with  excel- 
lent results.  As  shown  by  the  ilrawinRs,  the  door  is  beveled  at 
its  top  edge  and  a  piece  of  No.  2()  Ralvanizcd  iron,  placed  under 
iieath  the  spacing  blocks,  extends  over  it  with  about  Mi  in.  clear- 
.incc.  All  moisture  is  thus  elTcctually  kept  out  of  the  car,  and 
the  usual  door  cap,  which  is  expensive  to  maintain  and  not  at  all 
attractive  in  appearance,  is  done  away  with.  The  bevel  at  the 
top  of  the  door  also  prevents  it  from  falling  out  at  the  top,  even 
if  the  tloor  hangers  are  removed;  also,  if  the  door  should  be- 
come loose  at  the  bottom  it  can  only  swing  out  about  0  in.  A 
double  door  track  is  fastened  to  the  spacing  blocks  and  the  side 
plate  by  bolts  with  countersunk  heads.  This  double  rail  prevents 
the   door   from    "cocking"   and   catching.     As   its  construction   is 


Arrangement    of    the    Door   Track    and    Hangers. 

1  that  the  rails  cannot  spread  apart,  there  is  no  danger  of 
door  sagging  down.  The  track  upon  which  the  sheaves 
ate  is  only  %  in.  wide  and  any  snow  or  ice  which  may 
ir  on  it  cannot  obstruct  the  roller,  but  is  easily  cut  away  by 

ction  of  the  sheave  on  the  narrow  rail  and  pushed  aside, 
'ither  important  feature  is  the  locking  mechanism.  This, 
'.iry  to  the  usual  custom,  is  placed  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
To  lock  the  door  a  handle,  projecting  backward  along  the 
of  the  car,  is  pulled  forward  180  deg.,  thus  forcing  the  latch 
the  post  door,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  view.  The  taper  on 
.Itch  and  the  pocket  in  which  it  fits  are  such  that  the  door 
:IIed  tightly  against  the  side  of  the  car  and  the  front  end  of 

forced  against  the  door  post.     The  door  is  stiffened  by  the 
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Application    of  the   Car    Door   and    Details   of  the    Lock. 

two  1  .\  1  -x  Vh  in.  angles,  wliicli  e.xtcnd  across  it  below  the 
hangers  and  the  lock.  These  fixtures  may  be  applied  to  any  box 
car  (Icior  and  are  known  as  the  Reliable  door  track  and  lock. 


A  CONSOLIDATION  LOCOMOTIVE  REPAIRED  IN  RECORD- 
BREAKING  TIME. 


On  Wednesday,  June  28,  at  7.30  a.  m.,  engine  No.  1236  was 
taken  into  the  Springfield  shops  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco at  Springfield,  Mo.,  for  a  general  overhauling.  The  en- 
gine was  pulled  out  of  the  shop  ready  to  couple  to  the  tender 
and  fire  up  at  5  p.  m.  the  same  day.  It  was  backed  oflf  the 
transfer  table  and  coupled  to  the  tender  at  5.15  p.  m.  The 
following  description  of  how  the  work  was  handled  is  taken 
from  a  bulletin  issued  by  G.  W.  Lillie,  superintendent  of  shops. 

Engine  No.  1236  is  one  of  the  heaviest  consolidation  type 
locomotives  on  the  Frisco.  An  idea  of  its  size  and  capacity 
may   he  gained    from   the   following  data : 

Cvliiukrs   22  in.  x  30  in. 

Drivers   57  in. 

I'liics    3S6  •-'•in.;    length,  II   ft.  C}^   in. 

Weight  on  drivers    1ST. 000  lbs. 

on  truck    20,000    " 

of  engine    207,000    " 

of  tender    14S.400    " 

total    35.5.400    " 

Boiler   pressure    200  lbs. 

Kirebo.x    6S  in  x  lOS  in. 

Tractive  effort    43.300  lbs. 

It  is  the  practice  at  large  eastern  shops  to  have  standard 
material  worked  up  ahead  to  facilitate  repairs  and  get  the  en- 
gines through  the  shop  quickly,  returning  them  to  revenue 
service  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  was  partially  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  this  policy  and  also  to  demonstrate  the 
efficiency  of  our  organization,  the  loyalty  of  our  men,  and  to 
fittingly  wind  up  the  first  year  of  operation  that  this  record 
was  made. 

New  driving  bo.\es,  driving  box  brasses,  shoes  and  wedges, 
rod  brasses  and  bushings,  pistons,  rods  and  crossheads  were 
fitted  up  beforehand  ready  for  the  final  machine  work  neces- 
sary after  the  engine  was  stripped.  New  knee  brackets  for  the 
top  guide  were  made  up  and  ready ;  also  front  sections  of  side 
rods  which  had  a  new  style  front  end,  and  four  new  crank  pins 
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It  is  impossible  to  double  up  on  the  boiler  work  to  the  same 
extent  as  on  the  machine  work,  and  in  order  not  to  hold  up 
the  other  men  at  the  finish  we  opened  up  the  front  end  and 
cut  out  the  old  flues  the  day  before  and  had  a  set  of  flues 
ready  to  apply  on   the  morning  of  the  test.     We  attempted  to 

keep  a  record  of  the  time  taken  to  perform  the  various  operations, 

but  some  were  lost  in  the  hurry.     The  following  is  a  log  of  the 
test,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  get  it : 

Work    commenced 7:30  a.m. 

Front  cylinder  heads   Off  at  7 :3S  a.m.;  back  at  10:4.i     " 

Links  (Walschaert)    Off  at  7:38  a.m.;  back  at  12:00  noon. 

Steam  chests,  covers,  casings  and   valves  otf 7:40  a.m. 

First  valve   back   (rom   planer    8:15     " 

First  steam  chest  cover  back  from  planer   S:.50     " 

Started  to  face  valve  seats   7:55am.;  last  one  finished  9:00    " 

Second  steam  chest  cover  back  from  jtlaner   9:15     ** 

Steam  chest  closed  and  port  marks  taken. Left,  9:5S  a.m. ;   right  10:10     " 

Brake   rigging    down    7:45     " 

Smokestack  off   (old  style) 7:4S     " 

New  stack  and   base  on   (base  laid  off  and  drilled) 10:15    " 

Air   pumps   Off  at   S:00a.m.;  back  at  11:59    " 

A  stuck  bolt  in  left  main  rod  strap  delayed  unw  heeling  25  mins. 

Engine  lifted  off  wheels  by  crane 

Engine  clear  of  running  gear 

Engine   on  steel  blocking    

Side    rods   off 

Boxes   and    cellars    off 

Driving  tires  ^j-in.   wear  and  sharp  flanges: 

First  pair  driving  wheels  in  lathe   (large  lathe)S:48  a.m. ;  out  9:59     " 

Second  pair  in  lathe   (small   lathe) 8:53  a.m.;   out  10:53     " 

Third  pair  driving  wheels  in   lathe 10:02a.m.;  out  10:56    " 

Actual  time  turning,  40  mins. 

Fourth  pair  driving  wheels  in  large  lathe ....  11:07  a.m. ;   out  12:00  noon. 

Four  new  crank  pins  applied.      Last  one  in  at   10:37  a.m. 

First  driving  box  bored  in  16  mins. 

First  pair  driving  boxes  fitted  (filed);  start  10:00  a.m.:  finished  10:25     " 

Cellars  up  on  these  boxes   10:35     " 

Spring  rigging  down    8:45     " 

Spring  rigging  up  complete 11:10     " 

Began  putting  up  new  ash  pan S:45     " 

Finished   putting   up  new  ash  pan 10:05     " 

Binders    down    ,sfl5     " 

Binders  started   to   put    up 8:40a.m.;   finished  9.30     " 

Shoes  and   wedges  laid  off  at 10:30    " 

All  hack  from  planer  11:35    " 

Binders  up  after  wheeling,  and  wedges  set 3:50  p.m. 

Kight   piston    pulled    8 :50  a.m. 

Left  piston  pulled 9:00     " 

Right  piston  in  place    (new) 10:20     " 

Left  piston  in  place   (new) 10:2S     " 

Cylinder  heads  on  with  casings;  striking  points  taken,  right    ..  10:50     " 

Cylinder  heads  on  with  casings;   striking  points  taken,  left....  10:28     " 

Tumbling  shaft   down 8 :58     " 

Tumbling  shaft  back,  bearings  trued  up  and  holes  bushed 1:10  p.m. 

Started    hanging   lower  guide Left,   at   9:15  a.m.:   finished  10:15a.m. 

Started  hanging  lower  guide Right  at  9:10a.m.;  finished  9:55    " 

Sixteen  new  guide  bolts  applied. 

Link  brackets Off  at  H:30  a.m.;  back  with  new  bushings  11:02     " 

Both  links  up   12:00  noon. 

Valve  motion  connected  up  complete 4:50  p.m. 


1:00  p.m. 
9:30  a.m. 
1:08  p.m. 
9:30  a.m. 
9:30  " 
10:00     •' 


Injectors Off  8:00  a.m.;  back. 

Brake  valve  (Jf f ,  S  :00  a.m. ;  back. 

Lubricators    Off.    8 :00  a.m. ;  back 

Whistle Off,  8 :00  a.m. ;  hack 

Pump  governor    Of  f,  8  a.m. ;  back 

Steam  and  air  gages (Jff,  8:30  a.m.:  tested  and  back 

Boiler   checks  ground  in.  Ciage  cocks  repaired 

Throttle  box  removed  and  ground  to  stand  pipe 

Throttle   valve  ground   to   box.       Lost   motion    taken   out   of  throttle    rig- 
ging.      Throttle  lever  rejiaired 

New  gaskets  applied  to  dome  cap  and  steam  chests. 

Relief  valves  repaired.     New  piston  and  valve  stem  packing  applieil. 

Began  putting  flues  in  boiler 7:30  a. m 

Started  to  roll  flues  in  front  end 9  55     '■ 

Finished  pinning  and   rolling   flues  in   front  end 1:30  p.m. 

3nH  flues,  time,  2  hrs.  and  35  mins. 

Started  beading  back  ends 10:37  a.m.;   finished 

Liftcrl  engine  off  blocks 

Wheels  placed   

Let  down  on  wheels    

Delayed   on   account  of   trouble  connecting  up  engine  truck   e<|ualizer 
and  spring  rigging. 

Binders  and   wedges   up 

Pressure  on  boiler,  a2.'>  Ihs. ;  9  flues  to  renew 

Water   out   of   boiler 

lie^an  removing  the  9  flues 2:43  p.m.;  all  bark 

Boiler  filled  with  water  for  firing  up 


11:15  a.m. 
1:15  p.m. 
1:10     " 
3:05     ■• 


3:50  p.m. 
a:10     " 
2:53     '■ 
3:58     •• 
4:20 


New  style  frontend  arrangement  applied  with  diaphragm  ahead  of  pipe. 


Dome    casing 
New  pilot  on 

Front  en<l  door  rings  on 

Front  end  door  on    

Side  rofls  hung  complete,  left  side  in  II  mins;  done 

Side   rods  hung  complete,   right  side  in   13  trtiiis;  done 

I^ft  main   rod  up Started,  3:40  p.m. ;  done 

Right  main  roil  up Started   4:34  p.m.;  done 

Tender  out  of  shop,  coaled  and  watered 

Engine  pulled  out  of  snup  on  lo  transfer  lahle 

Engine  coupled  up  ready  for  fire ....    

Engine  fireil  u|i  next  miiriMiig:  no  work  done  on  engine  at  night 

FdllowiiiK  is  a   partinl   work    report  of  repairs  m;iile 

r)fimc   cap  removed;  gasket   new 
I'.oilrr  tested,  Vi:>  lbs.   prcs 


S:2  7  p.m. 


«:37  " 

2:5ft  '• 

3:83  " 

4:41  " 

4:ftO  " 

f.;00  •■ 

.•.;lft  ■■ 
7:00  a.m. 


Smokebox   front    patched.      (No  new  casting   on   hand.) 

Smokebo.x  door  repaired. 

Smokebox  netting  repaired. 

Petticoat  pipe  renewed. 

New  stack  and  base. 

Number  plate   repaired. 

New  grates  and  bearing  bars. 

New    Rock    Island   ash    pan   and    rigging. 

.\ll  brass  fittings  overhauled. 

Safety  valves  repaired. 

Whistle   rigging   overhauled. 

Gage  cocks  repaired 

Cylinders  cocks  and  rigging  new 

Relief  valves  new. 

Steam  gages  and   connections;   cab  fountain,   lubricators,   injectors,    thecl 
and  injector  throttles  overhauled. 

New  air  pipe  connections. 

Two  new   feed  pipes  and  hose. 

Two  new  piston  heads.      Rods  repaired. 

Cylinder  packing  new.      Valve  stem  packing  new. 

Slide   valves   planed.       Seats   faced.      Yokes   repaired.      Stems   turned   u 

Balance  strips  repaired'. 

Steam  chests  have  new  gaskets.      Covers  planed. 

Crossheads  and  pins  new.      Gibs  new- 
Guides  (2-bar)  overhauled.       16  new  guide  bolts  applied. 

Two  new  style  knee  brackets  applied  to  upper  guides. 

Driving  wheels  removed  and  tires  turned. 

Right  new  driving  boxes,  brasses  and  cellars. 

Right  new  shoes  and  wedges.      Also  new  wedge  bolts. 

Four  new  crank  pins  applied. 

Three  new  driving  springs  applied 

New  pilot. 

New  seat  boxes  and  cushions. 

.Vir  brakes  overhauled.       No.   6  N.  Y.  pump  overhauled. 

.\ll  air  brake  parts  on  engine  and  tender  cleaned  and  repaired. 

Uell   and   bell-ringer  repaired. 

Sand   box   and    Sanders   repaired. 

Electric  headlight  overhauled 

Running  boards  and  cab  riveted  to  brackets. 

Engine  and   tender  painted. 

Tender — Tank    repaired.      New    side    boards    applied;    also    standard   c 
gates  and  new  steps. 

Tank   frame   repaired.       New  steel   center  casting  applied  at   front  end 
frame. 

Tender  trucks  overhauled.      New  column  and  journal  box  bolts. 

New  cast  wheels  on  o'A  in.  x  10  in.  journals. 


INTERIOR    FINISH    OF    PASSENGER   CARS. 


In  coninienting  on  the  tendency  toward  improving  the  sanitai 
conditions  of  passenger  coaches,  The  Painters'  Magazine  has  th 
to  say  from  the  standpoint  of  the  painter:  "The  form,  desig 
balance  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in  which  cut-up  work  and  on- 
mental  features  galore  have  until  recently  predominated,  1 
been  gradually  abandoned.  This  has  come  about  without  revol 
tionary  manifestations,  and  the  plain,  simple  finish,  bereft  of 
ornament,  has  for  some  year.s  been  gradually  developing.  N 
class  of  car  department  employees  are  better  satisfied  with  il 
change  than  the  painters.  The  car  surface,  clad  in  elabora 
carvings  and  heavy  with  ornate  wood  embellishments,  offo 
work  in  the  filling  and  bringing  up  of  a  tedious  and  protracii 
nature,  which  every  experienced  wood  finisher  shuns  as  he  won 
the  measles.  Moreover,  all  such  work  is  doubly  e.xpensivc—  • 
nearly  so — as  compared  to  the  cost  of  fetching  the  plain  surl'.i 
along  through  to  the  finish,  .\dded  to  this  evidence  adverse 
the  ornamental  wood  interior  comes  the  cost  of  keeping  the  fini 
clean  and  neat.  To  renovate  a  surface  cut  and  carved  into  oi  n 
mental  terraces,  as  a  great  many  interiors  up  to  a  recent  t!.i 
were  worked  out,  not  only  retiuires  considerably  more  mnur' 
of  a  rather  expensive  kind,  but  the  labor  is  augmented  in  a  ni 
jority  of  cases  at  least  one-thirtl, 

"None  of  these  surfaces  can  be  made  as  sanitary,  bec.iu 
they  cannot  be  cleaned  as  thoroughly,  a<  the  plain  surfaces  ;ii 
Therefore,  the  situation  on  the  whole  promises  healthier  trau 
ing  .icciiiumodations  :inil  ;itTonls  :i  better  prospect  for  all  parn 
to  contemplate." 


Wash  out  plug 
Blow  off  cocks  rrniovrd. 
iVfiid  ring  corners  caulkril. 
Sixteen  slaybolls  reiirwril, 
38n  flues  changeil. 


ivfd.      Il.ili'»  IF  lapped. 


FOREIGN   RAILWAY   NOTES. 

The  new  railw;iy  of  losta  Uica  provides  that  the  .sale.  Ic.i 
iir  tr;insfer  of  ;i  railway  concession  before  liecoming  valid 
••uliieit  til  llie  ;i|iprii\;il  of  TonKress. 

I  he    (  eiitr.il    l\;iiU\;iy    ol     Hra/il    h;is   l>een    extended    to    I'lr 
inr.i,  i>n  the  .S;in   I'Viincisco  river,  about  ('•■-' I   miles  from  Kio  ' 
Janeiro.     The   I  eiilral    UaiKvay    now   has    1.07S   miles  of  line 
iiperalioii. 


(General  Ncttte;  Section. 


At  l.tllo.  I''raiici-,  mi  Mniulay  oi  (his  week,  I.hu.h  Itrrnc-t,  an 
rriinniit,  liM>k  up  with  liiiii  in  lii<t  aiToplanr  live  pasiciiKfr* ;  tin- 
i>lal  wt-JKlit  sit>tain(-il  l>>  liis  inai'liinc,  inrliiiliiiK  llu'  Kasolciic, 
,11111  1>-.M   ll>». 

The  "wlicat  iinprnvi-inont  >pccial"  train  of  tlic  I'l'iins)  Ivania 
iiri  runn.tiK  llii>  wi-t-k  in  Indiana  niulcr  tlu-  aii>piei-s  of  aKriciil- 
iiral  cxpcri.H  coiiiu-cU-tl  with  thf  riinhu-  Univrrsity  experiment 
i.ition  proviil  very  poptilar. 

The  Western  \'e\v  York  Car  Deimirrane  Asxicialion,  of  wliicli 
\V.  Hratlley  is  inanaKer,  is  to  he  ilssolved  on  t)eloher  :tl.     The 
"euiisylvania,    wliich    is    a    parly    to    einhl    or    more    denmrrane 
iireatis,  has  tiiww  notice  of  witlidrawal  from  all  of  tliein. 

I  "he  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  i'e  has  |)laeed  a  standard  7n  fi. 
IvKcen  Ra.solene  motor  car  n\  service  between  Houston  and 
ik'.iuiiuint,  Tex.,  a  '.'O  mile  run.  Tile  intention  is  to  assist  in 
le  development  of  resilience  s.tes  and  serve  a  sununer  resort 
liout  midway.  Xo  iminediate  increase  in  e(|uipmcnt  is  contem- 
latetl. 

l)t>  the  Jameslown   &    hranklin    (li\ision   of   the   Lake   Shore  & 

'■  '•■v;.in  Southern,  trains  are  now  run  on  the  riRlU  liand  track, 

im>j  the  left  haiul  rimnin.ir,  wiiich  has  long  been  in  vogue. 

~.iid  that   nnht   hand   running  is  now   the  rule  throughout 

•  libit  track  lines  on  the  Lake  Shore,  excejit  on  the  eastern 
i  \  ision. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  I'uget  Sound,  which  suffered  se- 
ously  front  the  disastrous  forest  tires  of  last  week,  announces 
lat  trains  will  probably  be  run  through  by  Seplcmber  7.  A 
iinl)er  of  wooden  bridges  were  burned  down,  but  the  total 
--  -  •'(  the  company  are  said  to  be  $L'")7,nnii,  far  less  than  the 
vliich  have  been  mentioned  in  press  despatches. 

irrival  of  the  tirst  through  passenger  train  of  tiic  Western 
.it  Oakland,  Cal..  on  August  2'!,  was  made  the  occasion  of 

ii  public  celebration  at  that  place.  Oakland  is  the  western 
rimiius  of  the  track  of  the  VV.  P.,  being  situated  just  across 
'le    Bay    of   San    Francisco    from    San    Francisco.      The   train's 

;  in  the  Oakland  station  was  accompanied  by  such  blowing 

>tles  and  other  noises  as  commonly  mark  the  coming  in 
w  year,    .\ddresscs  were  made  to  a  large  crowd  by  Walter 

I'kay.  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  chair- 
I  the  general  reception  committee ;  by  Mayor  Mott ;  by 
hn  r.  Irish,  and  by  Max  Thelan,  representing  the  Western 
s  legal  department. 

rear  collision  of  eastbound  passenger  trains  on  the  Grand 

two  miles  east  of  Duraiul,  Mich.,  on  the  night  of  August 

ut  11  o'clock,  six  or  eight  passengers  were  killed  and  rive 

^ers  and  two  trainmen  were  injured.     The  wreck  took  rire 

tile  of  the  passengers  were  burned  to  death.     The  leading 

\  as  No.  14.     It  had  been  stopped  on  account  of  the  brakes 

~'.  and  the  engineman  and  fireman  of  that  train,  who  were 

;heir  engine,  were  badly  injured.    The  following  train  was 

which   leaves   Chicago   4"i   minutes   behind   Xo.    14.     The 

:,ir  of  Xo.   14  was  the  sleeping  car  and  in  this  were  most 

I  the  victims.     This  car  was  totally  destroyed  by  rire.     The  re- 

!>rts  indicate  that  the   Hagman  went   back  a   sufficient   distance, 

|)l  that  his  light  and  his  torpedoes  were  both  disregarded. 

(The  New  York  Central  has  bought  lands  costing  appro.ximately 
I.OOO.fHItt  adjacent  to  its  freight  yard  on  the  west  side  of  Xew 
3rk  City,  on  which  is  to  be  put  up  a  building  for  the  use  of 
le   American    Kxpress    Company.     The    tracts    bought    are    be- 
fecn   :>2(\   and   :i:!d    streets   and    Tenth    and    Eleventh   avenues, 
St  west  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  passenger  terminal.     The  ex- 
less  business  to  be  transferred  to  this  location  from  the  Grand 
j.'ntral  Station  embraces  all  that  is  sent  to  and  from  Xew  York 
er  the  Xew  York   Central  in   full  carloads.     This  co..stitutes 
large  share  of  the  express  business  done  over  the  .Xew  York 
irntral  and  it  is  run  largely  in  trains  composed  wholly  of  ex- 
ess  cars.     Between  the  new  station  and  Spuyten   Duyvil.  these 
'in?  will  run  over  the   X.  Y.  C.  west  side  freight   line.     The 
:igs  now  used  by  the  e.xpress  company  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
^tation   will   have   to  be   abandoned   to  make   way   for   the 
■  tment  of  the  vard.  and  for  its  business  which  is  handled 


f>ii  passcnKcr  trams,  tlic.e.iprc»!t  company  will  probably  tind  tem- 
porarily a  new  location  near  the  (jrand  Central. 

Two  ticket  sellers  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
at  llobokcii.  N.  J.,  have  been  arrested  for  selling  tickets  a  sec- 
ond lime,  returned  to  them  by  brakemen,  and  for  altering  the 
stubs  of  tickets,  so  that  in  remitting  for  sales  they  sent  less  than 
wh.it  the  tickets  had  been  sold  for.  The  discovery  of  the  em- 
bez/iemeiit  in  connection  with  the  tickets  wnich  were  resold  was 
made  by  a  boy  who  swept  out  the  office  and  who  had  noticed 
that  tickets  were  sold  on  which  the  numbers  did  not  correspond 
with  the  regular  series  on  sale  for  that  day.  The  embezzlement 
in  connection  vvilli  the  alteration  of  the  stubs  was  made  possible, 
it  is  >;iid,  by  llie  discovery  tiiat  in  the  auditor's  office  the  stubs 
were  not  carefully  compared  with  the  tickets  taken  up  by  the 
conductors.  The  detectives  say  that  the  embezzlements  may 
.'iinniinl    to   several    tliousand   d<'>llars. 


Telephone    Train    Despatching   on    the    Virginian    Railway. 

As  heretofore  announced,  the  telephone  has  been  adopted  ex- 
tensively by  the  Virginian  Railway  for  use  on  train  wires.  Be- 
tween Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Dcepwater,  W.  Va.,  the  apparatus  has 
been  installed  and  is  now  in  use.  The  line  wires  are  of  copper, 
weighing  210  lbs.  to  the  mile.  The  despatcher  on  this  division 
is  at  Princton,  W.  Va.,  atid  therefore  has  '.)1  miles  oi  the  line 
west  of  him  and  'Mi  miles  east.  .At  stations  where  an  operator  is 
not  always  in  attendance,  the  telephone  is  rixed  in  a  cabinet 
which  has  a  door  opening  outside  of  the  building  (as  well  as  one 
iii.-"de)  so  that  a  conductor  can  at  any  time  reach  the  telephone 
and  speak  to  the  despatcher.  The  rest  of  the  main  line  of  the 
road  will  be  equipped  with  telephones  within  a  very  few  weeks. 
The  despatchers  say  that  the  telephone  lines  work  so  well  that 
their  work  is  greatly  simplified ;  "it  is  like  taking  a  vacation." 
There  is  no  trouble  m  hearing  a  watch  tick  over  the  line  between 
Fagg,  Va.,  and  P<ige,  VV.  Va..  \-u  miles. 

New  Laws   in  Texas.    • 

The  Leg.slature  of  Texas  has  passed,  by  overwh^ming  ma- 
jorities in  both  houses,  the  bill  providing  that  when  a  rail- 
way becomes  bankrupt  and  goes  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
the  receivership  shall  not  be  terminated  until  the  new  company 
assumes  the  outstand  ng  obligations  of  the  old  one.  This  bill 
has  been  rushed  through  at  the  demand  of  lawyers  representing 
claims  amounting  to,  it  is  said,  over  $2,o(io,000  against  the  Inter- 
national &  Great  Xorthern,  which  is  advertised  to  be  sold  under 
foreclosure  September  14.  The.  bill  was  strongly  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  retroactive  and  confiscatory,  putting  heavy 
charges  ahead  of  mortgaged  bonds. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  Senate  reconsidered  the  bill 
and  adopted  an  amendment,  the  eflfect  of  wdiich  is  to  relieve  the 
second  mortgage  bondholders  of  the  International  &  Great 
-Northern  from  the  burden  of  unsecured  debts  of  that  road  con- 
tracted more  than  two  years  prior  to  the  present  receivership. 
The  Gould  family's  loan  of  $4,0110.001)  is  unsecured  and  is  not 
validated  inider  the  amendment.  The  Senate  then  passed  the 
biil  as  amended. 

The  Legislature  of  Texas,  at  its  special  session,  passed  on 
Saturday  last  the  bill  requiring  railways  to  erect  buildings  or 
sheds  for  the  protection  of  car  repair  men  and  painters.  The 
penalty  for  violating  this  law  is  nut  more  ilian  SPio  for  every 
ten  davs. 


Trial  of  Alleged  Illinois  Central  Grafters. 
F.  B.  Harriman,  formerly  general  manager;  Charles  L.  Ewing, 
formerly  general  superintendent,  and  John  M.  Taylor,  formerly 
general  storekeeper  of  the  Illinois  Central,  were  arraigned  be- 
fore Judge  Bruggemeyer.  of  the  municipal  court  of  Chicago,  on 
August  2(1.  and  put  on  trial  on  the  charge  of  having  participated 
in  frauds  against  the  road  in  connection  with  the  repair  of  its 
cars  by  various  car  repair  concerns.  Theojihil  Reuther.  a  loco- 
motive engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central,  who  was  associated  with 
H.  C.  Ostermann  in  the  organization  of  the  Ostermann  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  was  for  a  time  a  director  in  this  com- 
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pany,  testified  that  one  day  in  1907  Ostermann  told  him  that  he 
had  ordered  two  or  three  barrels  of  paint  from  the  stores  of 
the  Illinois  Central  to  be  used  in  the  repair  of  the  cars  of  his 
company  and  had  received  six  or  seven  more  barrels  in  the 
same  car.  He  testified  that  Osterr^ann  on  another  occasion 
showed  him  a  car  loaded  with  scrap  iron  from  Illinois  Central 
cars  which  had  been  repaired,  which,  he  said,  would  be  sold. 
Reuther  said  he  protested  against  this  way  of  doing  business  as 
dangerous,  but  Ostermann  replied  that  "Taylor  w'ould  take  care 
of  that."  The  witness  described  a  stockholders'  meeting  in  1907 
at  which  Taylor  was  present.  .\  certificate  for  l.oOO  shares  of 
stock  in  the  Ostermann  company  had  been  sent  to  Taylor,  in 
return,  Ostermann  told  Reuther.  for  Taylor's  getting  the  Illi- 
nois Central  to  use  the  Ostermann  company's  grain  doors  on 
its  cars.  Taylor  sent  this  certificate  back.  Ostermann  then  sent 
him  2.000  shares,  which  he  kept.  .\t  the  directors'  meeting  in 
question,  Reuther  was  ousted  as  a  director  and,  according  to 
the  witness,  Taylor  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  2.0iiit  shares  of  stock  had  been  given  to  Taylor,  the 
witness  testified,  Ostermann  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  send 
Taylor  2,000  more  shares.  He  also  testified  that  2,000  shares 
each  were  given  to  Harriman ;  Joseph  E.  Buker,  then  superin- 
tendent of  the  car  department ;  William  Renshaw.  then  super- 
intendent of  machinery,  and  the  late  Ira  G.  Rawn,  then  vice- 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central. 


Squealer  at   Ballinger. 

The  heading  of  this  item  is  from  the  Galveston  Neics.  It  does 
not  refer  to  affairs  m  President  Taft's  cabinet,  but  to  the  "Hog- 
train"  run  by  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  for  the  instruction 
of  Texas  farmers.  About  200  Runnels  county  farmers  greeted 
the  train  at  Ballinger  and  heard  the  lecture  on  "Hog  Culture"  by 
Professor  Frazier.  Interest  in  raising  more  hogs  is  growing 
among  the  farmers  and  quite  a  number  of  them  are  arranging 
to  raise  hogs  on  a  larger  scale. 


Proposed    Employers'    Liability    Legislation    in    Illinois. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  .August 
12,  page  287,  to  the  proposed  employers'  liability  legislation  in 
Illinois.  Neither  employers  nor  employees  seem  to  be  pleased 
with  the  proposed  measure,  which  has  been  drawn  by  a  special 
state  commission.  .\  representative  of  the  building  contractors 
of  Chicago  said  that  he  would  favor  a  plan  of  industrial  insur- 
ance by  which  the  building  contractors  would  pay  one-half  of 
1  per  cent,  of  their  weekly  pay-roll  into  a  fund  for  insurance 
to  be  administe>red  by  the  state.  Figures  compiled  for  the  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  indicate  that  in  one  year  the 
proposed  law  would  cost  this  company  |80,000  more  than  the 
average  sum  annually  paid  in  damage  claims  under  existing 
laws.  Officers  of  the  South  Side  Elevated  of  Chicago  estimated 
that  the  operation  of  the  law  would  increase  payments  on  per- 
sonal injury  claims  40  per  cent.  A  number  of  labor  leaders 
who  appeared  before  the  commission  vigorously  opposed  the 
proposed  law.  One  of  them  said  that  it  is  not  money  that  the 
working  men  want,  but  safe  places  to  work;  "they  want  t" 
make  it  so  expensive  for  employers  to  kill  their  workmen  that 
every   safety  appliance  known  to  science   will  be  installed," 

Turkish    Railway    Receipts. 
JA-puty  C  r.usul-Gcnrral  William  Smitli-l.ytc,  of  Constaiitincph'. 
reports  the  receipts  of  Turkish  railways  from  January  1  to  .'\pnl 
10.   1910,  and   the   increase  thereof  as  compared  with   the  same 
period  in  1909.  as  follows: 

Turkey    in    Knroi.c:                                            KtiripH  Incrciv 

Orient,-.!    R.-i.lroa.l    $«1«,39X  Joa.MI 

Saloniki.I)rfU-n«atih     268.42^  lOO.MW 

SalonikI  Mnnii^tir     1S5,052  81,«IH 

"Ann^.l'i"  'r"'h.:    lIaicUr-P»chi-Angor«.  3S4.27fl  8S,IT7 

E.kir  Shcir  Konia    114.458  20.403 

r'.ag.la.l    Kailrna.l »*.138  !'.W\ 

.Smyrna  *a««lm      2nf..4fll  »1.85a 

Syrian     Uailrna.l    4">l.<'.!«  ^l^'^'' 

Aulen   Kailroa.l    3(14,800  8,08(1 

.VlrrninfA.lana    Railroad (lO.HOB  la.ISM 

Tniiil.     $8,844,241  »395,7a3 

The  receipts  on  the  Saloniki-Dedeagnlch  line  were  intlucnccd 
to  a  larxc  extent  by  the  sums  paid  for  the  transport  nf  troops. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Anatolian  lines  to  .Angora  and  Konia 
were  not  affected  by  such  military  trans|>ort,  and  yet  show   an 


increase  of  35.8  per  cent,  and  21.8  per  cent.,  respectively,  during 
the  period  under  consideration.  On  the  small  section  of  the 
Bagdad  line  open  to  traffic  there  is  also  an  increase  of  27.9  per 
cent. 

This  general  increase  in  the  traffic  receipts  has  continued  since 
the  end  of  April,  and  according  to  the  latest  published  state- 
ments of  the  .\natolian  and  Oriental  railways,  the  total  increases 
as  compared  with  last  year,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
year  to  the  end  of  May  on  these  two  railways,  amount  in  round 
figures  to  $110,000  and  $180,000,  respectively.— fFa//  Street 
Journal. 


Master    Car    and    Locomotive    Painters'    Association. 

At  the  41st  annual  convention  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
September  13-lti,  the  following  papers  will  be  presented: 

"Will  the  Use  of  Oil  or  Emulsion  Car  Cleaners  Extend  the  Shopping 
Period  of  E.xterior  Varnished  Surfaces  of  Passenger  Equipment?"  "How 
Should  It  Be  Used  to  Obtain  the  Best  Results?"  By  H.  N.  Butts.  New 
York  Central;  J.  T.  Houser,  Cumberland  Valley,  and  John  B.  .-Vyers,  Utica 
&  Mohawk. 

"Is  It  Economy  to  Keep  a  Practical  Painter  in  Roundhouses  to  Look 
.\fter  Things  (Generally?"  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  A.  J.  Bush,  Dela- 
ware &   Hudson. 

"Quality  versus  Quantity  in  Shop  Output."  By  Charles  A.  Cook,  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore  &  Washington. 

"Is  it  Possible  for  the  Painter  to  Overcome  the  Difficulty  Caused  by  tbe 
Effect  of  Steam  Heat,  in  Passenger  Coaches,  on  the  Glue  Used  in  Hold- 
ing Veneer?"  By  Charles  E.  Coop,  Boston  &  Maine;  B.  E.  Miller.  Deli- 
ware.  Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  -A.  S.  Baldwin,  Barney  &  Smith  Car.  Co. 

"Considering  the  Health  of  the  Workmen,  Should  We  not  Seek  a  Suit- 
able Substitute  for  White  Lead  for  E.xterior  Painting?"  Discussion  to  be 
opened  by  J.  H.  Pitard.  Mobile  &  Ohio. 

"Report  of  Test  Committee."     By  W.  O.  Quest.  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie. 

"Organization  of  the  Paint  Shop  Force  on  a  Piece  Work  Basis  in  Detail, 
With  Reference  to  a  Specific  Daily  Output  of  Rep,''ir  Work;  also  Shop  Man- 
agement Practically  and  Clerically  to  this  End"  By  H.  H.  Heffelfinger, 
Pennsylvania,  and   W.   E.  Estabrook,   Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western. 

"The  Best  Method  of  Treating  Structural  Aluminum  on  Interiors  of 
Steel  Passenger  Cars."  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  John  Gearbart,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"Inert  Pigments:  Their  Use  and  Abuse."  By  Anderson  Polk,  Lowe 
Bros.  Co. 

"Does  the  Practice  of  Repeatedly  Coating  with  Body  Color  Affect  the 
Burning  Off  Period?"  By  R.  J.  Kelly,  Long  Island;  O.  P.  Wilkins.  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  and  Melton  J,  Amery,  New  York  &  Quebec. 

"Rushing  Cars  through  the  Shops  for  Paint  and  Varnish,  and  Claims  for 
Damages  by  Passengers  for  Soiled  Clothing  and  Shoes:  Remedies."  Dis- 
cussion opened  by  J.  T.   McCracken,  Interborough   Rapid  Transit. 

"An  Ideal  Railway  Car  Paint  Shop  Flmbracing  Construction,  Convenience 
and  Shop  Location."       By  W.  O,  Quest,  Pittsburgh   &  Lake   Erie. 

"Canvas  Roofs — What  Have  We  Learned  in  the  Past  Few  Years  Re- 
garding their  Painting  and  Maintenance."  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Powers,  Erie; 
John  F.  Lenfersick,  Pennsylvania,  and  George  R.  Kinsey,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 


Roadmasters'  antd    Maintenance  of   Way   Association. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Roadmasters'  and 
Maintenance  of  Way  .Association  will  be  held  at  the  Great 
Xorthcrn  hotel,  Chicago,  September  13-16.  1910,  being  called  to 
order  at  10:30  a.  m.  on  September  13.  The  following  subjects 
will  be  discussed  at  the  meetings  : 

Proper  Care  of  Track  Material  and  Tools. 

Cattle  Guards. 

New  and  Improved  .Xppliances,  including  Ties. 

Standard   Switch   Target. 

Rail  Fastenings,  including  Insulated  Joints. 

Tie  Plates  and  Rail  Anchois. 

Paper  on  Treated  Timber  by  J.  L.   Single. 

Paper  on  subject  to  be  selected  by  himself,  by  W.  M.  Camp. 

Topical  questions  for  discussion:  (a)  Dressing  of  Gravel 
Ballasted  Track,  (b)  Paving  of  Ditches,  (c)  Length  and  Size 
of  Ties.  (<n  How  to  Drain  the  Midway  of  Double  Track. 
Wluther  In  Surface  Ditches  or  by  Tile  Drains,  (e)  ShnuM 
the  (iagc  on  Curves  be  Readjusted  to  the  Side  of  the  Rail  Hc.id 
.111(1  by  Moving  Which  Rail,     (f)  Quality  of  Track  Labor. 

The  officers  report  a  greater  increase  in  meinbersliip  this  year 
than  in  any  past  year  and  a  large  attendance  is  expected,  James 
Sweeney,  ruadmasfer.  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  Salida,  Colo.,  is 
president,  and  \\  alter  E.  Euncry,  chief  engineer,  Peoria  &  Pekin 
I'liion    Rv.,    Peoria.    111.,   is   secretary. 


American  Railway  Bridge  and   Building  Attoclatlon. 
The   twenluth  ;.iinual   convention,   which   was  scheduled  to  l>e 
held  at  I'ort  Worth.   Texas,  October  18-20,  1910,  has  been  changed 
to  meet  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on  the  same  dates. 


American    Association    of    Railroad    Superintendents. 
The  meeting  of  the  association  for  this  month  will  be  held  in 
St.   Loui.s,   .\lo,.  September  9-10,  instead  of  on  the  KJtIi.  a»  pre- 
viously announced. 
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MEETINGS    AND    CONVENTIONS. 

Th*  follotving   lul  giftt   namts   o/  stcrtlonei,    ilnltt  of  ne>l   oi    ttiiulaf 
mtilinut,  anJ  flaiti   of   metling. 


York; 


B.      Colcgrovc, 
W.    Drew,   135 


\\»  HiAKX  AniuiciATinN. — F.  M.   Nrllii,  A8  Stale  St.,  noiton.  Mbm. 
AutmcAN   A«>ociATlON  Or    DiMUiRACK  OmcKiii. — A.   Ci.   Thnmaann,  Srran- 
Inn,  I'n.:    tirxl  iiiccliiiK   liiiir  ?3,  1011;  Ningara  l'°all>,  N.  Y. 

\M««ICAN     Al»OCIATION    or    CkNIHAI      l'i>S>r  N(.lt«    AND     TlCKtT     A(.tH  TH.- -('■■     M. 

Hull,    llwlnii,    Ma»!i. ;    nrxl    mrrliiiK,    Si.    I'lnil.    Minn. 
Ammiian     A»»'n    or    I.iuai.     I'kiiii.iii    AiiKNix'    Aas'n. — ('•■    W.    Dcnninon, 

IVnna.    Co..   Tolnlo.   Ohio. 
AuiRii-AN    A«»'n    or    Kaiinoad    SuriiiNTiNOKNTl. — O.    C.    Feller,    Carew 

llllll.  Ciiuiiinali.  Ohio;     Srpl.  Ulll;     Si.   I.oiiiii. 
.\MKKi('.\N    Uaiuway   .Xssoci ation. — \V.    F.   Allen,  24  Park   PLicc,   No 

.run  anmml.   Nov.    1(1;   St.    I.oni^.    Mo. 
Ammuan  Kaii.way  Kiiiih;ii  and  Iluii.niNr.  Association.— C.  A.  Lichly,  C.  & 

\.    \V..  t'liKMKo;     O.I.    \Sin:     Drnvrr,   Colo. 
.Xmchkan  Uaiiwav   F.NoiNiirmNi;  ano  Maint.  or  Way  A.is'n.      K.  II.  Fritch, 

Monndnock    IIMr.,  Chic.iRo;    M.ircli  81-23,   1011;    CliicaRO. 
\me«ican  Kaiiway  iNnu.sTmAi.  .VssonATioN. — Ci.  L.  Slcw.irt,  Si.  L.  S.  W. 

Rv.,  St.  I.ouij.  Mo.;    May  ».  1011;   Detroit,  Mich. 
.\M«liiiAN    Kaii  WAV    Masttr    ^Ir.CllANH.s'  Association. — J.    W.   Taylor,   ()!<! 

Colony    UiiiUlinK,   Chicago. 
\M.   Railway  Tool.   Forkmen's  Ass'n. — O.  T.  Ilarroun,  Bloominglon,  III. 
\\i.  Soi.  FOR  TrsTiNo  Matikials. —  I'rof.   K.  Marhiirg,  Univ.  of  I'mii.,  I'hila. 
\M.   Soc.   or   Civil  Knc.s.— C.   \V.   Hunt,  220  W.   57ih   St.,   N.   Y.;   1st  and 

Sd  Weil.,  except  July  and  Aug.;   annual,  Jan.   18-10,   New   York. 
Am.    Society    or    Engineering   Contractors. — 1).   J.    Haner,    13    Park   Row, 

New   York,;   annual.   Sept.   27-29;    Si.   I.ouis,   Mo. 
.\merican    Society   or   Mechanical    Fngineers. — Calvin   W.    Rice.   20   W. 

20th   St.,    N.   Y.;    annual,  Dec.   fi-0;     New    York. 
American    Street   and  Interurran    Kaii.way   Ass'n. — 11.   C.    Donecker,   20 

W.   SOth    St.,   New    York;   Oct.    1014;    Atlantic   City. 
AuociATlON   OF  Am.   Ry.  Accounting  OrricrRS. — C.  G.   Phillips,    143   Dear- 
born  St.,   Chic.igo;   .-Vpril   2fl.    1011;   New  Orleans,    I^. 
Association  of  Railway  Cl.aim   .Agents. — J.  R.  McShcrry,   C.  &   E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago;  May,  1911;  Montreal,  Can. 
Association     of     Railway      Electrical     Engineers — G. 

I.  C.  R.R.,  Chicago;    annual,  Sept.  27-30;    Chicago. 
Association  of  Railway  Telegraph   Superintendents. — P. 

Adams  St.,  Chicago;  June  19,  1911;   Boston. 
' -^.   or  Trans    and  Car  Acc.   Officers. — G.    P.   Con.ird,    2t    Park  Place.  N. 
Y.;    Dec.    Kt-U,    Chicago;  June   20-21,   1911,    Cape   May  City,   N.   J. 
iNADiAN     Railway    Club. — James    Powell,    Grand     Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.;    1st  Tues.   in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;    Montreal. 
\NADiAN  Society  of  Civil  ENCs.^Clcmcnt  H.  Mcleod,  41.'?  Dorchester  St., 

Montreal,  Que.;  Thursdays;  Montreal;  annual,  last  week  Jaou.irv. 
vr    Foreman's    Association    of   Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    SOth 

Court.   Chicago;    2d    Monday    in   month;    Chicago. 
I  NTRAL  Railway  Clud. — H.  D.  Vought,  9.5  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day  in   January.   March.   May.   Sept.   and   Nov.;    Buffalo. 
N.  iNF.iRs'  S.HFTV  of   Pfnn.— K.    R.   Dashcr.  l!nx  Tot.   Ilarrisburg.    Pa. 
Engineers'  Society  or  Western   Pennsylvania. — E.   K.   Hilcs,  803   Fulton 

bldg..  I'iltshurgh;  1st  and  3d  Tue«.:  annoal,   T.in.   17.    inU,   Pittsborph 
Fkeicht  Claim   Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor.  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.  R.R.. 

Kiclnn.nul,   \'a. ;    20th  annual.   Tune   21,   mil-   St.    Pml.    Minn 
Genekal  Superintendents'   Ass'n   of  Chicago. — H.  D.  Judson,   209  Adams 

St.,   Chicago;    Wednesday    preceding   3d   Thursday;    Ciiicago. 
Imteenational  Master  Boilfr  Makers'  .-\ssociation. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95 

Libcrlv    St.,   Nt-w    ^'ork:   n-jxl  convenfion.  Orn.Tha.    Ne  ■. 
Internat'l  Rv.  Kiel  .\ss'n. — D.  B.  Sebastian.  In   Salle  St.  Station.  Chicago. 
Ihtiinational   Railway   General   Foremen's   Association. — L.   H.    Bryan, 

D.  &  I.   R.  Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
Tnt.    Rv   Master   Hlacks.mith.<;     .\ss'n — .\.    I,.    Woodworth,   Lima,  Ohio. 
Ihteknational  Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11    Hrossris:    lOl.'i,    Berlin. 
Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Dcs  Moines,  la.;  2d 

Friday   in   month,  except  July  and   August;    Des   Moines. 
MAfTFR  Car  r.tnnhKS    .\ssn.      .1.   \V.  Taylor.  Ol.l  Colony    ISl.lg..  Chicago. 
Master  Car  and  Loco.  Painters'  .Ass'n  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane, 

It.  &  M.,  Reading.  Mass.;   ann>ial.   St.    Looi-;,   Sept.    l.'iir. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier.  10  Oliver  St..  Boston.  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  ex.  June    July.  Aug.  and  Sept.;  Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club. — H.    D.   \  ought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except   Tune,  July  and  August;   New  York. 
North-West   Railway  Cub. — T.   W.  Flanagan,   Soo  Line,   Minn.;    1st  Tues. 

after  2d.  Mon.,  ex.  June.  July.  August;  St.  Paul  and  Minn. 
Northern    Railway   Club. — C.    L.    Kennedy,   C,   M.  &   St.    P.,    Duluth;    4th 

Saturday;    Duluth,   Minn. 
Omaha    Railw.xy    Club.— A.    H.    Christiansen,    Barker    BIk. ;    Second    Wed. 
Railway    Club    of    Kansas    City. — C.    Manlove.    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;  3d  Friday  in  month;   Kansas  City. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.   D.  Conway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  4th   Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  .August;  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  12  North  Linden  St.,  Beth- 
lehem.  Pa.;    annual.  Oct.   11-13:    Ri.hr'onil.    \  a. 
Railway   S'kfkpers'   .\ssn. —  T.   P.    Murphv,   Box  C.  Collinwood.  O.;   annual. 

M.^v.  ion 
Richmond   Railroad  Ci.ub.— F.    O.    Robinson:    2d   Monday:    Richmond. 
ROADMASTERs'  and  MAINTENANCE  OF  Way  -Ass'n. — Walter  E.  Emery,  P.  &  P. 

U.   Ry.,    Peoria,   III.;    annual,   Sept.   13-16;   Chicago. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Club. — B.    W.    Frauenthal.    Union    Station,    St.    Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;  St.  Louis. 
Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Station, 
Chicago;  Oct.  25  and  20;  Hotel  Chamberlin.  Old  Point  Comfort,  Vn. 
Southern    .Association   of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.   Sandwich,   A.   & 

W.  R.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  annual,  Oct.  20;  .Atlanta. 
Southern    &   Southwestern    R.R.   Club. — A.   J.    Merrill,    Prudential   Bldg., 

Atlanta;  Sd  Thurs..  Jan.,  Mar.,  July,  Sept.  and  Nov.;  Atlanta. 
Toledo   Transportation    Club. — L.    G.    Macomber.   Woolson    Spice   Co.,    To- 
ledo; 1st  Sat.;  annual.  M.iy  6.  1911.  Toledo. 
TtANSPORTATioN    Club  OF  BUFFALO. — J.  M.  Sclls.   Buffalo;   1st  Sat.   after  1st 

Wed.;  annual,  Dec.   13. 
T»AFFic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  .A.  Swope.  290  Broadway.  New  York;  last 

Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  -August;   New  York. 
lliAiN   Despatci.ers'  .Ass'n  of  .America. — I.   F.   Mackie,  7042  Stewart  Ave., 

Chicago;  annual.  June  20,  1911;  Baltimore. 
T«AvriiNC  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  II.  R., 

East  Buffalo. 
Wr.MERN  Canada  Railway  Club.— W.   II.   Rosevear,  P.  O.   Box  1707.  Wiw- 

nipeg:  2d  Monday,  except  June.  July  and  -August;  Winnipeg. 
Western  Society  of  Kngineers. — J.  H.  Warder.  Monadnock  Hldg.,  Cliicjgj; 
Wednesdays,  except  July  and  .-Vugust:  Chicago. 


©raffir    Ncmi^. 


Till-  .S|.  Ldiii.,  r.rovviisMllc  \  .Mexico,  controlled  Ijy  tliu  St. 
I.ouis  &  .S;m  J'"r.'iiici.sco,  now  ni;iiniains,  with  it.s  connections,  rcfi- 
iihir  tliroiiKh  frciKht  service  liclwccii  .N'cw  Orleans  aiifj  the  city 
(if  .\Ie.\ico,  crossing  the  Rio  (Ir.inde  liy  the  new  hridKc  ai  Hrowns- 
ville. 

The  TrafHc  Club  of  Chicago  hail  an  riutinx  at  the  llomeworxl 
Country  Club  on  -AuKUst  '2'>.  J.  W.  I'nndiville  won  the  cliiltV 
Kolf  chain|iioiishi|i  cup  and  II.  (Jower  was  runner-up.  There 
was  al.so  a  haseliall  Kame.  The  next  outing  of  the  club  will  be 
held  :it  the  Exmoor  Golf  Clul)  the  latter  part  of  September. 

I  Satis  &  Chescbrough,  shipping  agents,  of  San  I""ranc;sco,  an- 
nounce that  in  October  they  will  begin  running  a  direct  steam- 
shii>  line  from  that  city  to  connect  with  the  Panama  Kailroad, 
using  three  steamers,  and  that  they  will  have  one  connecting 
steamer  on  the  .\tlantic  to  run  to  .New  Orleans,  Charleston  and 
.New  ^'ork. 

The  New  York,  New  llavuii  &  Hartford  has  issued  revised 
demurrage  rules  to  go  into  cflfect  October  1  in  which  the  free 
time  for  loading  and  unloading  cars  will  be  48  hours,  thus 
ignoring  the  Connecticut  law  requiring  an  allowance  of  06 
iiours,  which  at  present  i,s  the  rule  very  generally  throughout 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  The  new  rules 
lolldw    the    n.Ttionrd    code. 

[•"ollowmg  Its  successful  suits  against  the  Pennsylvania  state 
law^  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  has  now  restored  passenger  fares 
throughout  its  hues  in  that  state  to  the  basis  of  2yo  cents  a 
mile,  except  on  the  Iledford  division.  This  rate  was  restored  on 
the  main  line  in  February,  1908;  but  on  the  Northern  Central, 
the  .Mlegheny  Valley  anil  the  P.,  P..  &  W.,  the  two-cent  rate 
lias  been  continued  until  now. 

The  shippers  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  are  not  the  only  shippers 
who  are  dissatished  with  the  rates  proposed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  transcontinental  freight  rate  cases. 
The  traffic  bureau  of  the  Salt  Lake  Commercial  Club  has  also 
made  a  protest,  which  will  be  heard  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  September  (j.  It  is  contended  that  rates  to  Salt 
Lake  should  be  made  very  much  lower  than  those  proposed  by 
the  commission.  The  bureau  takes  the  rates  made  by  the  car- 
riers to  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  basis  and  practically  contends  that 
liie  rates  to  Salt  Lake  should  be  no  higher  in  proportion  to 
distance. 

Louis  D.  Brandeis  of  Boston  has  been  engaged  as  counsel  for 
the  commercial  organizations  of  eastern  cities  to  represent  the 
shippers^  in  the  freight  rate  inquiry,  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  resume  in  New  York  on  September  7. 
The  cites  represented  in  this  combination  of  organizations  are 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Richmond.  D. 
O.  Ives  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  united  organizations,  is  going 
to  Spokane  September  13  to  present  arguments  at  the  hearing 
in  that  city  when  protests  are  to  be  made  against  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Spokane 
freight  rate  case. 


Reduction    of    Express    Rates    Ordered    in     lliinois. 

The  Illinois  railway  commission  on  August  27  issued  an  order 
requiring  drastic  reductions  in  express  rates  in  that  state.  Its 
order  is  effective  October  1.5.  Chairman  Berry  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  regarding  the  order : 

"Express  tariff  Xo.  1,  promulgated  to  take  effect  Oct.  1-5.  1910. 
will  establish  a  uniform  scale  of  maximum  rates  on  merchandise 
per  100  lbs.,  thus  removing  great  inequalities  in  such  rates. 

"The  commission's  tariff  provides  for  a  maximum  rate  of  40 
cents  per  100  lbs.  on  merchandise  for  distances  up  to  30  miles, 
whereas,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  express  companies'  mini- 
mum rate  is  50  cents.  The  commission's  taritT  provides  for 
maximum  graduated  charges  on  packages  weighing  less  than 
100  lbs.  The  commission's  tariff  does  not  provide  a  specific 
basis  for  making  rates  between  points  reached  by  one  express 
company  where  two  or  more  railways  are  used." 
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Chicago  Hearing  on  Proponed  Increase  In  Frelg'''  Rates. 
KxiiMiiiK-rs  llrowii  ami  llillianl  lii-Kaii  takiiiK  trot  nx my  nt  Clii- 
CMijn  on  Mnndiiy  \i\M  in  tlu-  priHiitliiiK'  invnlvmu  tin-  rcnsion- 
al>lrnro'<  of  mlvaiuo.i  in  frt-iKlit  lairs  i<.  which  the  wi-.tiTn  hnrs 
nrc  •.irkinK  ilic  con^ii-nt  <>(  ihc  liitorHinto  I'oinnuriY  Ci>ininit- 
sinn.  In  I'lKiiinu  tin-  licarinK  Mr  Hrown  said  tiiat  it  wniild 
relate  to  the  miur.d  unestion  of  wlutlicr  the  railways  are  en- 
titled to  mako  advanies  in  rates  anil  imt  to  the  ((iiestion  of  the 
reasoiiahleness  of  any  of  the  specitic  advances  whiih  they  jiro- 
pose  to  make.  T,  J.  Norton,  k'"'"'''"'  ••ilofiii'v  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  S:  Santa  l-e,  said  that  the  roads  would  first  put  in 
testimony  teiKliiiK  to  show  ilie  condiiions  on  the  indiviilual  ro,ids 
which  seem  ti>  their  inananements  to  justify  advances  .ind  later 
to  put  in  e\  ideiice  relating  to  the  general  (piestion  of  advances. 
K,  P.  Uipley,  president  of  the  .\tchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc. 
was  the  first  witness  called  hy  the  railways.  The  followiuK  is 
an  ahstract  of  Mr    Ripley's  testimony. 

Railway  rates  should  he  raised  for  two  reasons,  l-'irst.  he- 
cause  they  are  too  low  per  sc,  as  measured  hy  any  reasonable 
standard:  and.  second,  because  the  railways  need  more  money 
properlv  to  develop  iheir  facilities.  The  commodity  rates  covered 
l'\  the  tariffs  in  nuestion  in  these  cases  have  been  forced  down 
1  point  that  is  unreasonable,  measured  either  by  the  value 
;!ic  service  to  the  shipper  or  the  cost  of  the  service  to  the 
carrier.  The  carriers  as  a  whole  have  not  had  much  control 
over  rates.  Carriers  individually  could  have  resisted  reduc- 
tions, but  the  competition  of  community  with  community,  siiip- 
pcr  with  shipper  and  carrier  with  carrier  has  made  eflfective 
resistance  impossible.  The  railways  have  been  particularly  help- 
less to  resist  the  demands  for  reductions  of  rates  made  by  ship- 
pers controlling  a  large  volume  of  tratlic. 

The   Santa    Fe  has  been   perhaps   reasonably   prosperous  com- 
pared with  other  roads,  yet  its  net  earnings  in  the  past  1">  years 
have  been  only  4.lt)  per  cent,  on   its  capitalization.     Its  earnings 
during  the  past   ten   years  have  been  better   than  they   were   in 
'he   preceding    ten    years,    yet    in    the    last    ten   years    they    have 
lied  only  <>  per  cent,  on  its  capitalization,  and  the  capitaliza- 
I  does  not  equal  the  reproduction  value  of  the  property.     The 
.'^.inta  F"e  has  e.irned  as  much  as  13  per  cent,  in   12  months  on 
its   common    stock,    but    this    was    in    a    year    when    it    was    ex- 
:    tremely  prosperous,  and  last  year  it  earned  on  its  common  stock 
'   only  8.8  per  cent.     If  it  is  to  keep  abreast  of   the  times  in   the 
matter  of  improvements   and   maintain  its   credit,    it   must   earn 
more  than  this.     It  is  a  little  embarrassing  to  say  that  the  road, 
has  not  maintained  its  credit.     Probably  it  has  done  as  well  as 
•  ''"er  roads,  and  yet  it  has  had   to  sell   its  bonds  for  $8.iMiO.(Xlo 
-   tlian   their  par  value.     There  never   has  been  a   time  when 
■  I-  have  not  been  demands  on  it  for  expenditures  which  were 
.   three   or   four  times  as   much   as  was  available.     It  never 
appropriated   one-half  as   much  money  as   the  different   de- 
nient  heads  have  desired  to  spend.     The  road  ought  not  to 
to  sell  its  bonds  at  a  discount.     It  ought  to  have  earnings 
;!gh  to  cncourngc  public  confidence  that  its  dividends  will  be 
ntained,   so   that    instead   of    issuing   bonds   it    could   sell    its 
k   at    par.     The   Pennsylvania    Railroad   has   not   issued   any 
'Is    for    years.      When    it    wishes    to    make    improvements    it 
IS   stock  to  p.ny  for  them.     There  are  certain  improvements 
ih  should  be  made    from  earnings  rather  than   from  capital, 
-e    include    such    improvements    as    elevation    of   tracks,    the 
-truction   of  expensive   stations,   etc.     Every   town   along   the 
■  I    wants  a  good   station.     Improvements  of  this  sort  must  be 
'!e  in  one  of  two  ways;  either  from  money  raised  by  the  sale 
securities  or   from  earnings.     If  they  are   made  with  money 
\ed  from  the  issuance  of  securities,  the  securities  become  a 
n.inent    charge    on    the    property.      It    would    seem    that    im- 
ements  of  that  sort  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  present  genera- 
'    instead  of  being  imposed  as   a   burden  on   posterity.     The 
vays  of  England  have  followed   the  practice  of  charging  all 
ovements  to  capital  and  the  consequence  is  that  they   have 
'  capitalization  so  high   that   they  can   hardly  earn  a   return 
:t.      .\    railway    should    also   earn    enough    in    excess    of    its 
est    and   dividends    to   provide    .igainst    the   obsolescence   of 
diflFerent   parts  of   its   property.     Many   railways   are  at   the 
t   where  facilities  which  a   few  years  ago  were  adequate  to 
demands   of   their   traffic   must    now.    or   very   soon,   be   re- 
ed.    The    railways   entering    Kansas    City,    for   example,   are 
Mding  $-_>ii.O(H\000  on  a  passenger  station  and  terminals  there 
1 1  Ihc   railways   entering  the   Dearborn   street  station   at   Chicago 


iiiiiM  M.oii  biiilil  a  new  malioii.  ihe  North  Wentern  is  Hpendinx 
inillioiiit  rtn  a  station  at  Chicago  on  which  it  never  will  he  able 
to  earn  a  return.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  New  York.  Within  the  next  five  or  six  yearn  the 
r.iilways  oUKht  tr>  upend  sixty  or  seventy  millions  in  Chicago. 
Then  the  railways  must  he  able  to  earn  cnf>ugh  in  years  of 
prodpcriiy  to  provide  againiit  the  lean  years.  The  reasonablc- 
ne!t<(  of  its  rates  should  not  he  judged  entirely  hy  the  return 
wiiich   it  can  earn  on  them  in  the  best  years. 

Ihe  advances  in  rates  which  are  involved  in  this  hearing 
really  amount  to  very  little,  They  would  not  bring  to  the  Santa 
Fc  enough  money  to  'lo  one-tenth  of  the  things  that  it  ought 
to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efTect  on  consumers  would  be 
negligihle.  There  is  not  a  family  in  the  United  States  that 
would  see  the  difference  in  its  expenses.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
.■idvance  in  these  rates  would  make  a  difTerencc  of  a  dollar  a 
ye.ir  ill  the  expenses  of  any  family  in  the  country,  for  the 
freight  rate  does  not  affect  the  price  of  a  great  many  commo- 
dities. Shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  are  sold  regardless  of  the  freight 
rate.  They  bring  the  same  price  at  the  door  of  the  factory  in 
New  York  as  they  do  in  San  Francisco. 

The  main  standard  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  is  the 
value  of  the  service  to  the  shipper — what  has  sometimes  been 
called  "what  the  traffic  will  bear."  having  regard  to  the  freest 
possible  movement  of  commodities  and  the  imposition  of  the  least 
possible  burden  on  the  producer  and  consumer.  The  middle- 
man can  take  care  of  himself.  In  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  charging  no  more  than  the  traffic  will  bear,  the  rail- 
ways have  been  making  some  rates  which  are  much  below  the 
average  cost  of  the  service.  The  public  is  apt  to  think  that 
because  the  railways  can  make  some  rates  so  abnormally  low 
they  ought  to  make  all  the  rates  equally  low.  But  the  railways 
are  able  to  make  some  rates  so  low,  not  because  they  cover  the 
total  cost  of  the  service,  but  because  if  those  rates  were  not 
made  low  the  freight  would  not  move  at  all. 

The  railways  hsve  accomplished  great  economies  in  operation. 
1  hey  have  rebuilt  their  tracks,  enlarged  their  cars  and  engines, 
and  improved  their  operating  methods.  Hut  all  these  things  have 
not  enabled  them  adequately  to  increase  their  profits.  Some  of 
the  improvements  they  have  made  have  actually  increased  their 
expenses  and  reduced  their  profits.  For  example,  in  order  to 
work  the  automatic  coupler,  cars  have  to  be  pushed  together 
so  very  hard  that  a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  to  freight  by 
the  rough  movement.  The  loss  and  damage  claims  on  the 
Santa  Fe  arc  $I.(liMi.(»(m  a  year,  and  the  great  increase  in  them 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  u.se  of  the  automatic  coupler.  One 
of  the  largest  increases  in  our  expenses  has  been  the  recent 
advances  in  wages.  They  already  amount  to  $-2,(M)0.0(m  a  year 
on  the  Santa  Fe,  and  if  we  granted  all  the  other  demands  on  us 
they  would  amount  to  $2,o00,<)n0  more. 

A  railway,  in  order  to  maintain  its  credit  and  meet  the  rea- 
sonable demands  of  the  public  for  good  service  ought  to  earn 
on  Its  stock  double  the  amount  that  it  pays  in  dividends  For 
example,  if  it  pays  6  per  cent,  dividends  it  should  earn  12  per 
cent,  on  its  stock,  the  extra  ti  per  cent,  being  used  for  improve- 
ments in  the  property  which  will  earn  no  return  There  is 
hardly  a  railway  in  this  country  that  is  luiil,  as  it  ought  to  be 
)uilt.  We  do  not  like  to  depreciate  our  own  propertv  but  the 
best  roads  in  this  country  west  of  the  Alleghenv  mountains  are 
very  far  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be  to  give  the  public  the 
service  it  has  a  right  to  demand,  or  would  have  the  right  to 
demand  if  it  paid  for  it. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  put  about  $40,000,000  of  earnings  into  the 
property  in  the  last  1-5  years  which  has  not  been  capitalized. 
Of  this  the  sum  of  2:?  millions  has  been  written  off  and  has 
onn'^l^f -■  ^ '^'''PP'^''"'"'-  I"  addition  to  that  the  sum  of  $^,- 
•""\'H10  bas  been  received  from  land  sales,  which  also  has  gone 
mto  the  property  and  been  written  off.  The  $8.0(M..OOO  discount 
on  the  sales  of  our  bonds  has  also  been  written  off 

It  >s  fl'fficult  to  say  what  the  limit  of  our  economies  is  and 
u  .s  difficult  also  to  .say  what  the  limit  of  our  expenses  will  be 
There  is  danger  of  obsolescence  in  evervthing  we  own  We  do 
not  know  when  we  shall  have  to  throw  away  our  locomotives  and 
substi  ute  electricity  or  some  new  power.  We  have  practicallv 
-  onoiocomotives.  representing  an  investment  of  $i>Um  m)  and 
the  development  of  some  new  power  might  make  it  necessarv  for 
us  to  scrap  all  of  them. 

Examiner  Brown  :     I   recollect  as  you  went  along  you  stated 
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that  about  all  of  the  western  roads  would  have  to  be  rebu  It. 
Does  that  mean  that  the  life  of  a  railway  is  about  50  years? 

Mr.  Ripley:  Some  of  the  western  roads  have  been  built  longer 
than  oO  years.  The>  have  been  in  constant  course  of  rebuilding 
ever  since  they  were  built.  The  railway  of  50  years  ago  would 
not  carry  anything  now;  it  would  not  be  considered  equal  to  a 
contractor's  plant  for  running  gravel  trains.  The  railways  have 
been  built  and  rebuilt  several  times. 

Mr.  Ripley  referred  to  the  great  increases  in  the  expenses  of 
railway  materials  that  have  taken  place.  He  said  that  theoret- 
ically the  larger  cars  that  have  come  into  use  reduce  railway 
expenses,  but  practically  in  many  case^  they  do  not.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  has  been  wise  to  increase  the  size  of  box  cars 
beyond  80,000  lbs.,  because  the  practical  unit  of  sales  as  to  many 
items  is  the  carload  and  there  has  been  a  great  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  the  shipping  public  to  increasing  the  minimum  car- 
load; so,  in  many  cases,  the  roads  are  obliged  to  use  for  a 
15-ton  load  a  car  which  will  carry  40  tons.  The  Santa  Fe's  taxes 
are  100  per  cent,  heavier  than  they  were  15  years  ago.  They  were 
$250,000  more  in  the  last  fiscal  year  than  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  on  account  of  the  new  corporation  tax.  The  total  increase 
in  taxes  for  the  year  was  over  $400,000.  Another  item  in  the 
increase  in  expenses  is  the  cost  incurred  by  the  road  in  being 
regulated  by  the  13  states  and  the  national  government  under 
whose  supervision  we  are.  It  costs  the  Santa  Fe  about  $150,000 
a  year  to  be  regulated. 

The  investment  in  the  property  of  the  Santa  Fe  in  1896  was 
$372,000,000,  and  at  the  close  of  1910  it  was  practically  $580,000,- 
000.  The  income  applicable  to  interest,  dividends  and  improve- 
ments grew  from  $6,000,000  in  1897  to  $32,000,000  in  1910.  The 
percentage  of  income  on  investment  in  property  grew  from  1.57 
per  cent,  in  1897  to  5.58  per  cent,  in  1910,  and  in  no  year  has  it 
exceeded  631  per  cent.,  which  figure  it  reached  in  1907.  Only 
twice  in  15  years  was  6  per  cent,  reached. 

J.  H.  Atwood,  counsel  for  some  of  the  shippers,  raised  the 
question  whether  a  reduction  in  the  rates  would  not  increase  the 
traffic,  and  thereby  increase  the  earnings,  while  advances  in  rates 
would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of  traffic.  Mr. 
Ripley  said  that  the  rates  on  all  commodities  except  the  more 
bulky  and  less  valuable  are  so  low  that  a  reduction  in  rates 
would  not  increase  the  movement  in  traffic.  The  rate  on  citrus 
fruit  from  California  being  specifically  mentioned,  he  said  it 
amounted  to  about  six  cents  on  a  dozen  oranges,  and  that  if  the 
rate  were  halved  there  would  not  be  one  orange  or  lemon  more 
shipped,  assuming,  of  course,  that  corresponding  reductions  in 
the  rates  on  oranges  were  made  from  other  sections. 

Mr.  Ripley  said  that  the  gross  earnings  of  his  road  for  the 
fiscal  year,  1910,  were  about  $10,200,000  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year;  while  expenses  increased  about  $12,000,000.  He 
was  questioned  as  to  whether  the  increase  in  expenses  was 
caused  by  charging  to  operation  items  that  should  have  been 
charged  to  capital,  and  mention  was  made  of  $700,000  for  re- 
hning  a  tunnel  and  $703,000  put  into  the  fuel  reserve  fund.  Mr. 
Ripley  contended  that  all  such  items  should  be  charged  to  opera- 
tion. He  explained  that  an  increase  of  $500,000  in  maintenance 
of  way  and  structures  was  made  necessary  because  not  enough 
was  spent  for  these  purposes  in  1909.  Thus  far  in  the  present 
month  (August)  the  gross  earnings  have  fallen  off  $7.50,000 
from  the  figures  of  last  year.  Items  of  expenses,  which  must 
be  met  in  the  coming  year,  warrant  him  in  the  belief  that  the 
net  earnings  will  not  more  than  pay  the  6  per  cent,  dividend  on 
the  company's  common  stock. 

James  F'cabody,  statistician  of  the  Santa  l*'e,  presented  a  num- 
ber of  tables  of  figures  relating  to  taxes,  tonnage,  damage  to 
live  stock,  injury  and  damage  to  persons,  wear  and  tear  on  cars 
iind  nunie'rous  other  matters.  Under  the  head  of  necessary  ex- 
penses for  the  years  1911  and  1912  Mr.  Peabody  declared  that 
the  Santa  I'e  would  require  the  expenditure  of  $(!(!, .500.000,  the 
items  of  expense  including:  Track  elevations,  $.'t,.500,000 ;  sec- 
ond track.  $l.'>.i;27.:!M;  new  rails,  $r.,0l7,(92;  new  stations.  $1,683,- 
171;  terminal  yards.  $l.:n7,9:!7:  rcgrading,  $5,  I7;i,(;:!9 ;  ballast, 
$.",914,0H8,  and  various  other  improvi-mciHs  .uid  liciirrmciits 
langing  from  $1,000,000  to  $.3,000,000. 


logging  roads  which  are  used  exclusively  for  the  transportation 
of  lumber  from  the  forests  and  the  mills  to  connections  with 
standard  railways.  Forty-two  of  these  so-called  tap  line  rail- 
ways are  represented  in  the  association.  The  railways  have 
heretofore  given  these  Unes  divisions  of  the  through  rates.  The 
ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  payment 
of  divisions  to  any  road  which  is  not  a  common  carrier  is  illegal, 
caused  the  principal  railways  in  the  Southwest  to  announce  that 
they  would  cancel  these  divisions  at  various  dates  in  September. 
The  purpose  of  the  Western  Short  Line  Railroad  Association  is 
to  take  up  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ar.d  the 
railways  the  question  involved  and  see  if  some  arrangement 
cannot  be  made  under  which  they  can  continue  to  get  their 
divisions.  It  is  announced  also  that  "the  tap  line  and  lumber 
interests  will  conduct  a  campaign  of  publicity,  and  the  public 
will  be  educated  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates." 

There  are  indications  that  the  lumbermen  will  not  take  a 
unanimous  stand  regarding  the  matter.  G.  F.  Thomas,  traffic 
manager  of  the  Arkansas  L-umber  Manufacturers'  Association, 
while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Stave  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago  on  August  23,  said  flatly  that  a  thousand  large 
lumber  mills  in  the  South  and  Southwest  have  been  getting  re- 
bates from  the  railways  in  the  form  of  divisions  of  the  through 
rate.  He  said :  "The  methods  used  are  simple.  Each  big 
mill  owner  builds  a  short  railway  from  his  mill  to  the  nearest 
point  on  a  trunk  line.  The  only  purpose  of  this  read  is  to  haul 
the  company's  lumber  out  of  the  woods,  although  sometimes 
it  carries  a  small  amount  of  freight.  The  owners  of  the  mill 
organize  the  road  as  a  separate  corporation  and  then  make  an 
agreement  with  the  trunk  line  whereby  the  s.'ime  rate  is  quoted 
from  the  company's  mill  to  Chicago  or  some  other  market  as 
is  made  from  the  junction  point.  The  trunk  line  divides  the 
profit  with  the  mill ;  or,  ostensibly,  with  the  short  lumber  line. 
The  mill  by  this  means  gets  a  rebate  of  from  1  to  4  and  even 
6  cents  per  thousand  feet  of  lumber  shipped." 

It  seems  probable  that  the  lumber  concerns  w'hich  do  not  own 
small  railways,  and,  therefore,  do  not  benefit  by  this  practice, 
will  send  representatives  to  Washington  to  commend  the  action 
of  the  commission  in  abolishing  it. 

The  Freiro  Valley  Railroad  Company,  a  tap  line  in  .Arkansas, 
has  brought  suit  in  the  federal  court  of  the  western  district 
of  that  state  to  restrain  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  from 
canceling  the  through  rates  it  has  made  in  connection  with  this 
tap  line.  Judge  Rogers  heard  arguments  in  the  case  and  took  it 
under  advisement. 


The  Grievance  of  the  "Tap  Lines." 
Lumbermen    fr(;n)    Missouri.   Texas,   Louisiana   ,in<l    .Arkansas 
met  in  St.  Louis  on  August  2.5  and  organized  the  Western  Short 
Line  Railroad  Association     The  lumbrrmen  in  question  all  own 


Iowa    Commission    Condemns    Rigid    D  stance    Tariff. 

The  Iowa  Railway  Commission  in  its  aimual  report  which 
has  just  been  filed  with  the  Governor  recommends  the  adoptii>n 
of  legislation  to  enable  the  commission  to  make  the  intrastate 
rates  in  Iowa  more  flexible.  The  views  expressed  by  the  com- 
mission are  a  virtual  admission  that  the  distance  rate  theory, 
which  has  been  applied  by  the  legislature  of  that  state  in  a 
more  thoroughgoing  manner  than  by  the  legislature  of  any  other 
state  in  the  country,  has  broken  down.  The  commission  says 
in  part : 

"The  first  principle  which  t)Ught  to  be  applied  by  an  Iowa 
rate-making  body,  and  which  ought  to  be  and  which  always  has 
been  in  the  mind  of  this  commission  in  every  rate  adjustment, 
is  that  every  Iowa  industry  should  be  protected  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  the  power  of  this  board.  The  commission  believes  that 
if  the  doctrine  of  protecting  home  inilustry  is  good  for  the 
nation  it  is  good  for  the  state.  Every  manufacturing  interest 
in  Iowa  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  and  Iowa  sliippcr> 
should  not  be  placed,  in  any  respect  whatsoever,  to  any  disad 
\aiitage  as  compared  with  a  shipper  who  lives  outside  the  state. 
If  this  principle  is  correct,  and  we  believe  it  is,  this  board  sliotil.l 
use  its  power  and  its  inllucncc  in  building  up  homo  industries 
to  the  end  that  the  raw  material  produced  in  Iowa  should  be 
manufactured  at  h(^me.  thus  giving  employment  to  Iowa  labt^r 
.ind  investment  fiT  Iowa  capital 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  this  l)oard  that  if  the  rigidity  of  the  iow.i 
distance  taritT  coul.l  be  lessened  to  some  extent  and  it  were 
given  (Icxibility  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  m  many  instances 
industries  could  be  fostered  in  this  state  which  would  tend 
greatly  to  upbuild  without  any  injury  whatever  to  those  which 
already  exist  or  to  the  people  of  Iowa." 
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KrfrrriiiK  to  the  Icpiik  :in(l  slinrt  li;nil  stMiiini  n\  tin-   low.i  l.iu, 
whu'li  li:is  lifcii  riK'Toiisly  fiiforcfil.  tlic  iiiinmiSHimi  sayt : 

"The  It'Kislatiiri-  has  inaiU-  smiu'  alli-inpls  In  sr>  ainriid  this 
st'Clion  i)f  the  law  as  to  ciiaMc  this  hoard  to  pcriiiit  the  iiiakitiK 
of  rates  liy  carriers  whii-li  are  prohihiled  l>y  tlie  seflioii  under 
siieh  conditions  as  to  prevent  any  unjust  ihsiTiininalion.  <  )winK 
to  the  peeuhar  situation  of  Iowa  in  tlie  Kcneral  rati'  structures 
of  the  country,  many  conditions  arise  which  dciuaml  an  ad- 
justnuMit  of  rates  witiiin  tlie  state  to  meet  conditions  over  which 
the  slate  authorities  have  no  control.  Where  these  adjustments 
can  he  made  without  disturhinn  the  general  rate  structure  witlnn 
Iowa,  the  hoard,  after  investigation,  should  have  authority  to 
permit  the  r.iilway  companies  to  di>  so.  It  is  |)rol)al)le  that  sec 
tions  ".'ll.')  et  sc(|.  wcuild  have  to  be  considered  in  any  sucli 
amended  statute,  hut  the  commissioners  believe  this  could  he 
taken  care  of  without  tletrinient  to  carriers  and  certainly  to  the 
advantaKc  of  the  shipping  public  in  Iowa.  The  board  respect- 
fully suKKcsts  tli.it  this  should  be  coiisidcreil  Ii\  tlic  next  KcTier.il 
assembly." 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


\\  illiam  J.  Meyers,  statistician  for  the  N'ew  York  Public  Ser\- 
icc  Commission.  Second  District,  has  been  appointed  statistician 
in  the  office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Washing- 
ton. 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


John  J.  Murray  has  been  appointed  Traffic  Inspector  for  the 
New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  District, 
succeeding  George  V.  Horgan.  Mr.  Murray  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  for  12  years  and  for  the  last  nine  years  has 
been  an  inspector  of  freight,  for  classification  purposes,  of  the 
Trunk  Line  .Association. 

The  Texas  railway  coniniission  has  issued  an  or<lcr  revoking 
an  order  which  had  been  made  by  it  prohibiting  the  railways 
from  advancing  charges  to  shippers.  The  commission  revoked 
its  former  order  because  the  attorney-general  gave  a  ruling 
holding  that  there  is  no  statute  which  prohibits  the  railways 
fiom  doing  this,  provided  they  extend  the  privilege  to  all  shippers 
alike. 

\\  .  C.  Wishart  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Statistics  and  Accounts.  New  York  State  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. Second  District,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  William  J. 
Meyers,  who  has  resigned  to  go  to  Washington.  Mr.  Wishart 
was  formerly  assistant  secretary  of  the  Corporation  Commission 
of  North  Carolina,  and  for  two  years  past  has  been  an  examiner 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

A  petition  sent  this  week  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion asking  for  a  general  investigation  of  the  rates  of  all  the 
principal  express  companies,  because  of  their  excessive  and  ex- 
tortionate rates,  is  signed  by  124  boards  of  trade  and  other  com- 
mercial organizations.  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York, 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  similar  bodies  in  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  are  among 
the  leading  signers.  The  majority  appear  to  be  from  eastern 
cities. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district, 
has  appointed  Carl  E.  Pelz,  of  214  Warburton  avenue,  Yonkers. 
civil  engineer  of  grade  crossings  to  supervise  the  work  on  be- 
half of  the  state  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  of  the 
New  York  Centra!  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  in  the  so-called 
electric  zone  in  the  county  of  Westchester.  The  compensation 
has  been  fixed  at  $2,400  a  year.  The  commission  has  appointed 
John  W.  Andrews,  at  present  a  factory  inspector  in  the  employ 
of  the  State  Labor  Department,  as  assistant  inspector  of  electric 
railways  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year. 


Lewis  Neilson. 


The  Amaga  Railway  of  Colombia,  which  is  to  connect  Medel- 
lin  with  the  Cauca  river,  is  reported  to  be  under  active  con- 
struction. The  property  belongs  to  a  Colombian  company,  capi- 
talized at  $1,000,000,  and  during  1910  the  company  expects  to 
place  orders  for  LOOO  tons  of  rail  of  the  Vignole  type. 


ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,    Financial    and    Legal    Officers. 

Lewis  .\eilson,  secretary  of  the  I'ennsylv.nii.i  Railroad,  has 
been  appointed  also  secretary  of  the  Northern  (  entral  and 
v:irioiis  other  subsidiary  comjianies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, as  previously  an- 
nounced in  these  col- 
umns. Mr.  Neilson  was 
born  at  Morence,  N.  J., 
on  September  .30,  1860, 
and  entered  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Protestant 
I'"l)iscopal  Church  in 
1><7()  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  June, 
H77,  from  the  college 
department  of  which  he 
was  graduated  in  June, 
l«8i.  He  entered  the 
.service  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in 
June,  1881,  as  weighing 
clerk,  and  was  soon 
made  assistant  receiving 
clerk.  He  filled  various 
positions  in  the  cashier's 
department  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  pro- 
moted to  ftenographer. 
His  next  position  was 
in  the  office  of  Captain  Jno.  P.  Green,  then  fourth  vice-presi- 
dent, as  stenographer.  In  December,  1885,  he  was  promoted 
to  chief  clerk  in  that  office,  and  two  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  to  the  secretary,  and  then  for  about  one 
year  he  was  assistant  secretary  pro  tern,  in  addition  to  per- 
forming the  duties  as  chief  clerk.  He  was  then  appointed  as- 
sistant secretary  of  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Phila- 
delphia, W'ilmington  &  Baltimore.  In  June,  1898,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  position  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Baltimore 
Central.  Mr.  Neilson  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  in 
January,  1901,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John 
C.  Sims.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Sims  also  as  secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Baltimore  Central  and  the  Junction  Railroad  com- 
panies. He  became  the  superintendent  of  the  Employees'  Sav- 
ings Fund  on  June  1.  I90G. 

L.  L.  Scherer,  general  claim  agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  had  his  authority  extended  over  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana. 

W.  R.  Alderger,  traffic  manager  of  the  Tonopah  &  Tidewater 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  elected  also  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Oakland  Traction  Co. 

Operating    Officers. 
J.   W.  Roberts,  assistant  car  accountant  of  the  Vandalia,  has 
been  appointed  car  accountant,  with  office  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
succeeding  H.  G.  Sleight,  retired. 

F.  E.  Miller,  superintendent  of  dining  service  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  re- 
signed to  engage  in  private  business. 

John  Matthews  has  been  appointed  telegraph  manager  of  the 
Ciulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  F'e,  with  office  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding W.  M.  Knowd,  assigned  to  other  service. 

The  office  of  J.  A.  McCrea,  general  superintendent  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  has  been  transfered  from  Long  Island  City  to 
the  new  Pennsylvania  Station,  Eighth  avenue.  New  York  City. 

J.  M.  Scott,  until  two  months  ago  a  division  superintendent 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  has  been  appointed  a 
trainmaster  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  with  office  at  Mena, 
Ark. 

J.   P.   Lathrop  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  superintendent 
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of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at  Francis,  Okla., 
succeeding  J.  F.  Hickey,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas. 

John  S.  May  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo 
&  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Kail- 
\va>.  in  charge  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  and  of 
transportation,  with  office  at  Galeton,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Riley,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  in  charge  of  transportation,  with  office  at  Kansas 
City,  and  the  position  of  superintendent  of  transportation  has 
been  abolished. 

F.  L.  Fay  having  resigned  as  car  accountant  of  the  Bessemer 
&  Lake  Erie,  to  go  into  other  business,  the  position  has  been 
abolished.  All  communications  heretofore  addressed  to  the  car 
accountant  should  in  future  be  addressed  to  J.  S.  Matson,  super- 
intendent, Greenville,  Pa. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  have  had 
their  authority  extended  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana : 
C.  C.  Walker,  general  superintendent  transportation ;  J.  S. 
Stevens,  superintendent  telegraph,  and  G.  S.  Sipp,  car  service 
agent,  all  with  offices  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Traffic   Officers. 

H.  S.  W'aggaman  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Houston  East  &  West  Texas,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex. 

Charles  D.  Simonson  has  been  appointed  special  agent,  freight 
department,  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  office  at  New  York. 

W.  P.  Overbay,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  at  Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to  Detroit, 
Mich. 

J.  T.  .McKenney,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Xorthern  Pacific 
at  Uuluth,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  a  district  passenger  agent, 
with  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

.\.  L.  Crow,  city  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
a  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with 
office  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

.A.  B.  Burke  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger  agent 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  X. 
R.  Des  Bresay  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger  agent, 
with  office  at  St.  John,  X.  B. 

Eduardo  Castro  has  been  appointed  general  agent  in  the  traffic 
(le|)artment  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  with  office  at 
.Me.xico  City,  succeeding  ti.  R.  Hackley.  resigned  to  accept  serv- 
ice with  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 

J.  J.  McCormick,  district  freight  solicitor  of  the  L'nion  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  at  Wheeling  W.  Va.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed agent  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  succeeding  H.  E.  Prindle,  re- 
tired.    C.  D.  Howe  succeeds  Mr.  McCormick. 

Phil  K.  Gordon,  Pacific  coast  passenger  agent  of  the  Soiitheni 
Railway  at  San  ['"rancisco,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent 
in  the  passenger  department  of  the  (jalvcston,  Harrisburg  &  San 
.Antonio,  with  office  at  San  I'rancisco.  He  will  represent  also 
the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  Louisiana. 

(iuy  S.  ftarner  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent  of 
the  New  ^'ork  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  Boston  &  Albany 
and  the  West  Shore  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  J.  E.  Sweeney, 
city  passenger  agent  at  Wr)rcester,  Mass.,  has  been  made  district 
passenger  agent  at  Worcester.  I'".  G.  C  hapin  succeeds  Mr. 
.Sweeney  as  city  passenger  agent. 

Benjamin  L.  Bugg,  who  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager 
of  the  .Vorfolk  Southern,  with  office  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  was  born 
in  IHC!)  at  Palo  Alto.  .Miss.  He  received  a  high  school  educa- 
tion and  began  railway  work  as  a  telegraph  operator  in  1HS7  on 
the  [•'lori<la  Railway  S(  Navigation  Co.,  which  wiis  reorganized 
as  the  I'lorifla  Central  it  Peninsular  in  IMilO,  and  is  now  a  part 
of  the  .Seabo.'ird  ,\ir  Line.  In  IWM  he  went  to  the  {ie<irgia 
Southern  &  I'lorida,  and  ;il)ouf  four  years  later  left  that  cnm- 
Iiaiiy  to  go  to  the  Centr.il  of  Georgia  lie  w;is  apri"<'<ted  gcn- 
.  r:.l  :,i'i  Ml  i.f  the  Old  Dutnitiiun  Steamship  <  o    at   Norfolk,  Va., 


in  litoT,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  traffic  manager  of  the  Norfolk  Southern. 

Andrew  L.  Ellett,  general  western  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  an 
assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  that  road  and  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  of  Indiana,  with  office  at  Cincinnati.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  have  had  their  juris- 
diction extended  over  the  C.  &  O.  of  Indiana  :  H.  W.  Fuller, 
passenger  traffic  manager,  with  office  at  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Thornton  Lewis,  general  western  freight  agent  of  the  C.  &  O. 
and  manager  of  the  Kanawha  Despatch  at  Cincinnati ;  W.  F. 
Hite.  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and 
W.  D.  L'pshur.  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Richmond,  Va. ; 
W.  L.  Divine,  general  import  freight  agent,  O.  N.  Seely,  com- 
mercial agent,  and  O.  X.  Spain,  traveling  passenger  agent  at 
Cincinnati ;  S.  G.  Beckley,  general  eastern  agent  of  the  Kanawha 
Despatch  at  New  York ;  W.  S.  Bronson,  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  at  Richmond,  and  H.  S.  Calcutt,  superintendent 
of  dining  cars  at  Covington,  Ky. 

L.  F.  Vosburgh,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  West  Shore  and  the  Boston 
&  Albany,   at    New   York,  has  been  appointed  general  passenger 

agent,  with  office  at  New 
^'ork,  succeeding  Gerrit 
Fort,  whose  resignation 
has  already  been  an- 
nounced in  these  col- 
u  m  n  s.  Mr.  Vosburgh 
began  railway  work  in 
18ii3  as  assistant  night 
ticket  agent  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  promoted 
to  assistant  ticket  agent 
at  the  La  Salle  street 
station,  Chicago.  He 
was  appointed  city  pas- 
senger agent  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  in  lt<!>7,  and  in 
1903  was  promoted  to 
general  western  pas- 
senger agent  (Chicago). 
Three  years  later  he 
was  made  general  east- 
ern passenger  agent  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  (New  York),  and  on  I-'ebruary  I. 
1910,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  passenger  agent, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as 
general  passenger  agent. 

Engineering    and    Rolling    Stock    Officers, 

E.  I'".  Tcgtmeyer  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Nebraska  and  Colorado  divisions  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with 
office  at  Goodland,  Kan.,  succeeding  D.  H.  Speakman,  resigned. 

G.  W.  Russell,  master  mechanic  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia 
&  Norfolk  at  Cape  Charles  City,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  general 
equipment  inspector,  reporting  to  the  superintendent.  J.  L.  Cun- 
ningham succeeds  Mr.  Russell,  Inith  with  offices  at  Cape  Charles 
City. 

i'".  II.  Alfred,  formerly  assistant  to  the  president  in  charge 
of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  will  continue  in  charge  of  engi- 
neering matters. 

Ilie  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  lias  been  divided  into 
two  supervisor's  divisions.  K.  C.  Young  has  been  aiipoiiited 
supervisor  of  division  .A,  with  office  at  Cape  Charles.  Va.,  and 
U.  F.  White  lias  been  appointeil  supervisor  of  division  B.  with 
office  at   Salisbury,   Md. 

The  following  officers  of  the  C  hesaiieake  \  Ohio  have  ha<i 
their  authorily  evleiided  over  the  Chesapeake  \  Ohio  of  Indiana; 
J.  !•'.  Walsh,  general  superintendent  iiioli\e  power;  T.  M.  Uains- 
dcll,  master  car  lniiMtr;   (  li.irU-s  Stcpliriis.   siiin.il   ciiiiiiieer.  ,iiid 
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J     M,    St;itiii.    k«'"<t;iI    ins|ici'liir    nf    liriilKcs,   all    willi    c>iinr<(    at 
Kiclinintiil,  \'a. 

(  liarli'S  I'"..  llrinsiT.  whusc  :i|)|ii>intnuMit  as  ili\isii>ii  ciiKiiirrr 
-.1  till-  Nrw  NOrk.  I'liiiadripliia  it  Norfolk,  willi  c  iVuf  at  <  ape 
riiarli'S.  Va..  lias  hvvu  aniKXitiiH-il  in  tlii-sf  fuliimiis,  was  linrii 
on  DfitinlHT  .1.  IHMl,  at  I'.li/aliotlitown.  I'a.  Mr.  Itrinsi-r  was 
i-iliicatrd  in  tin-  In^li  si-Iiih)|  of  liis  native  town  anil  at  I'lanklin 
and  Marshall  .naiU-niy.  lii-  bf^an  railway  work  on  April  !•, 
I!IIUI,  as  a  roilinaii  on  tlu-  Pennsylvania  Kailroail,  ri-inainiiiK'  in 
the  constnictioii  departnu-nt  for  ahoiit  two  years,  v  "len  he  was 
appointed  rodinan  in  the  inaintenaiu'e  of  way  department  at  . 
riiiladelphia.  lie  was  appointed  transitinan  in  March.  \'My\. 
and  from  Septemher  of  the  s.inie  year  nntil  April.  li'nT,  he  w.is 
assist.int  supervisor  of  the  Ainhoy  division,  the  .Moiionnaliela 
division  and  the  Philadelphia  division,  lie  was  appointed  super- 
visor of  the  Uelaw.ire  duisioii  of  the  Philailelpliia.  Ualtimore  X- 
Washinj^ton  in  .\pril.  I!l(i7,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  appointmeni  as  division  engineer  of  the  Xcw  ^■ork, 
Phila.lelphia  &  Norfolk 

Purchasing   Officers. 

l\  S.  Wynn,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Southern  Railway  at 
VVashinnfon,  D.  C,  has  heen  apiminfed  purchasing  agent,  with 
office  at  Washington.  Mr.  Wynn  will  report  to  H.  B.  Spencer, 
vice-president. 

H.  T.  Jellison.  purchasing  agent,  and  K.  L.  Morris,  general 
storekeeper,  of  the  Chesapeake  &  (^hio,  have  had  their  authority 
extended  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana,  both  with 
offices  at  Richmond.  Va. 


OBITUARY. 


Percy  I",  (iaines,  since  l'M)C>  general  freight  agent  of  the  Fere 
Marquette,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  died  in  Detroit  on 
August  21. 

William  P.  Jenkins,  formerly  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  and  later  traffic  manager  of 
the  Northern  Ind;;ma  until  that  road  was  discontinued  in  1006, 
died  in  Chicago  on  August  123. 

John  J.  McVean,  member  of  the  .American  Society  of  Civd 
Engineers,  and  formerly  for  many  years  chief  engineer  of  the 
Chicago  &  West  Michigan  and  the  Detroit,  Granv  Rapids  & 
Western,  now  a  part  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  dicfl  on  August  21  at 
his  home  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Charles  Talbot  Porter,  honorary  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  died  on  August  28  at  his  home 
in  Montclair.  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  81.  Mr.  Porter  was  awarded 
the  John  I'ritz  medal  last  year  for  his  work  in  advancing  the 
knowledge  of  steam  engineering  and  in  improvcmc-nts  in  engine 
construction.  He  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  making  a  crank  shaft  turn  at  a  high  number  of 
revolutions  whereby  the  weight  of  the  motor  per  horse-power  is 
reduced.  It  is  from  the  development  of  this  thought  that  we  have 
the  modern  design  of  motor  for  self-propelled  vehicles  and  for 
the  aeroplane.  Mr.  Porter  was  born  in  182!t  and  has  been  out 
of  active  business  since  1890.  In  18("i7  he  installed  the  only  high- 
speed engine  exhibited  at  the   l-Vench  exhibition. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 


All  railways  operating  in  Costa  Rica,  whether  organized  abroad 
or  not.  are  considered  Costa  Rican  companies,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  all  the  provisions  of  the  new  railway  law. 


The  railway  from  Arica.  Chili,  to  La  Paz,  2.iO  miles,  is  now 
being  built  by  an  English  firm  of  contractors,  who  have  about 
2.>»M)  men  at  work  near  Arica.  Rails  have  been  laid  on  •J'^  miles 
of  line,  and  grading  has  been  done  on  about  2o  miles  additional. 


.•\  general  transp<Trtation  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  Ctmgress 
of  Costa  Rica.  The  law  regulates  the  transi)ortation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight  on  land  and  sea.  specifies  the  form  of  bills 
of  lading,  detines  obligations  and  rights  of  shippers  and  con- 
signees, and  prescribes  detailed  rules  for  the  transportation  of 
live  animals  and  perishable  produce. 


MuUutiuj  (CoitdlrucHoti. 


New    incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

Ai.BKRTA  &  (iuF.AT  Watehwavs. — According  to  jiress  reports, 
plans  have  been  made  to  start  construction  work  at  once  on 
this  line.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  Edmonton, 
Alb.,  north  to  I-'ort  McMurray,  on  the  Athabasca  river,  with 
.1  numbc'  of  branch  lines,  in  all  about  ■'J.'jO  miles.  W.  K.  (Jlarkc, 
president;  J.  A.  L.  Waddell,  chief  engineer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
(Aug.  12,  p.  2m.) 

Hai.ti.mokk  &  Ohio. — This  company  has  flecided  to  put  in  a 
sixty  car  siding  at  Seymour,  Ind. 

IUtffai.o  &  NoRTHF.R.v. — An  ofTicer  writes  that  this  company 
has  completed  its  organization,  with  headquarters  at  I'uffalo, 
Harper  county.  Okla.  Surveys  are  being  made  frrim  Buffalo 
east  via  Palace.  Charleston,  Saltfork,  l'"airvalley  and  Haskew 
to  .Avard,  GO  miles.  Aljout  half  the  survey  is  finished  and  grad- 
ing contracts  will  probably  be  let  in  fiO  or  flO  days.  There  will 
be  a  large  bridge  over  the  Cimmeron  river  and  a  few  small 
trestles.  E.  M.  Best,  president;  1'".  C.  Piatt,  secretary,  Buffalo, 
and  E.  Tilleux,  chief  engineer,  Hutchinson,  Kan.  (Aug.  26,  p. 
:i72. ) 

l'>rFF.\Lo.  RocHKSTER  &  EASTERN, — The  .New  N'ork  State  Public 
Service  Commission  will  hold  a  hearing  at  .Albany.  Se()tember 
21  and  22.  to  further  consider  the  application  of  this  road  for 
n  certificate  of  necessity  for  the  construction  of  its  proposed 
line  from  Bufifalo,  N.  V'..  to  Troy,  paralleling  the  New  York 
C  cntral.  It  is  expected  that  the  New  York  Central,  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  and  other  companies  will  present  statements 
controverting  the  assertions  of  the  promoters  of  the  B.,  R.  &  E. 
that  the  lines  now  serving  this  territory  do  not  afford  prompt 
and  efficient  service. 

Canahiax  Pacific. — This  company  has  opened  for  operation 
an  extension  from  Shawinigan  Falls.  Ont.,  to  Grand  Mere,  o.35 
miles. 

C.vPE  Chari.es  Rau.roaii. — See  New  York.  Philadelphia  &  Nor- 
folk. 

Ch.vttaxooca  Southern. — An  officer  writes  that  as  soon  as 
the  line  is  located  and  right-of-way  secured,  a  connecting  line 
is  to  be  built  to  the  Rome  &  Northern  Railroad  from  a  point 
ai  or  near  Harrisburg.  Ga.,  on  the  Chattanooga  Southern,  to 
Trion.  It  is  understood  that  the  Rome  &  Northern  is  to  build 
from  Gore  to  Trion.  and  that  connection  will  eventually  be  made 
with  the  Seaboard  .\ir  Line  to  provide  a  new  short  route  be- 
tween Chattanooga.  Tenn..  and  Atlanta,  Ga.     (Aug.  26.  p.  372.) 

Cherryvale.  Oklahoma  &  Texas. — An  officer  writes  that  a 
contract  has  been  given  to  the  Continental  Construction  Co., 
Caney,  Kan.,  to'  build  a  section  of  this  line  from  Caney,  south- 
east via  Wann,  Okla.,  Delaware,  Nowata  and  Vinita  to  Silver 
Springs,  Ark.,  thence  south  to  Fayetteville,  about  150  miles. 
The  work  will  be  light.  The  line  will  have  1  per  cent,  grades, 
with  6  degs.  of  curvature.  There  will  be  three  steel  bridges. 
Grading  has  been  finished  on  10  miles.  S.  M.  Porter,  presi- 
dent, Caney;  B.  J.  Dalton,  chief  engineer,  Lawrence.  (April 
15,  p.  1015.) 

Chic.\go.  Aurora  &  De  Kalb. — This  company  has  begun  the 
electrical  operation  of  its  line  from  Aurora.  III.,  west  to  De 
Kalb.  31  miles.  This  was  formerly  a  steam  line.  The  work  of 
electrifying  the  road  was  carried  out  by  the  company  with  its 
own  forces.     (March  18,  p.  749.) 

Chicago  Great  Western. — According  to  press  reports,  this 
company  will  build  a  24-mile  cut-off  from  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
northeast  to  Osage.  The  line  will  connect  the  Dubuque  &  Min- 
neaoolis  division  with  the  Hayfield  &  Council  Bluffs  route. 

CLESTa.AXD  Short  Line. — .An  officer  writes  that  contracts  are 
about  all  let  for  building  this  belt  line  around  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
from  a  point  near  West  Park,  seven  miles  west  of  Cleveland, 
east,  thence  northeast  to  CoIIinwood,  19.05  miles.  The  line  is  in 
operation  from  the  western  terminus  east  to  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion of  Cleveland  on  0.68  miles.  A  section  of  the  line  from  this 
point  passes  through  southeast  Cleveland  under  the  main  streets, 
also  under  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  the  Erie  and  the 
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\\  heeling  &  Lake  Erie,  through  double-track  tunnels.  40  ft.  below 
the  surface.  The  work  is  heavy  and  includes  grade  separation  of 
32  highways  and  streets.  The  contractors  are  the  Robert  Grace 
Contracting  Co.,  J.  C.  Garland  &  Co.  and  H.  E.  Gulbertson  & 
Co.,  all  of  Cleveland.  The  line  will  furnish  interchange  facili- 
ties between  all  railways  entering  Cleveland.  Work  was  started 
in  May,  1906. 

Cli.nton  &  Okl.\hom.\  Western-. — This  company,  which 
operates  a  line  from  Clinton,  Okla.,  to  Butler.  2 1.5  miles,  is 
said  to  have  secured  |750,000,  to  be  used  for  building  an  e.x- 
tension  westward  into  the  Texas  panhandle.  The  proposed 
route  is  up  the  Washita  river  to  Gem  City,  thence  via  Cheyenne, 
Okla.,  to  Canadian,  Tex. 

CoEUR  d'.-\le.\-e  &  Pe.\"d  d'Oreille. — -An  officer  writes  that  work 
is  now  under  way  by  the  company's  men  building  an  extension 
from  the  main  line  of  the  Spokane  International  at  a  point  25.5 
miles  from  Spokane  to  Coeur  d'.Alene,  Idaho;  also  a  line  from 
Corbin,  on  the  Spokane  International.  Track  has  been  laid  on 
7.9  miles  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  branch.  Maximum  grades  will 
be  1.4  miles  and  ma.ximum  curvature  10  degs.    • 

Columbus,  Urban.^  &  Western  Electric. — .Arrangements  are 
said  to  be  made  to  begin  construction  work  on  an  extension 
from  Fishingers.  Ohio,  north  to  Dublin,  about  10  miles,  as  soon 
as  the  right-of-way  has  been  secured.  Material  has  been  ar- 
ranged for,  and  the  work  will  be  pushed  to  completion. 

Danville  &  Western. — An  ofificer  writes  that  surveys  have 
been  made  for  an  extension  from  Leaksville,  N.  C,  southwest 
to  Madison,  12  miles.  The  company  has  not  yet  decided  to  build 
the  extension. 

Denver,  Laramie  &  Northwestern. — This  company,  operating 
a  line  from  Denver.  Colo.,  north  to  Greeley,  56  miles,  has  pro- 
jected extensions  aggregating  about  200  miles.  It  is  understood 
that  the  company  will  continue  the  e.xtension  to  the  Elk  Moun- 
tain coal  fields  of  Wyoming.  21tJ  miles  from  Denver.  There  are 
two  general  plans  under  consideration  for  building  extensions 
west  beyond  Elk  Mountain. 

DuLUTH,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific. — -An  officer  writes  that  con- 
tracts for  putting  up  steel  bridges  were  to  be  let  September  1, 
and  additional  contracts  are  to  be  let  about  September  15.  The 
company  is  building  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  north  to  Virginia,  74.4 
miles.  Foley,  VV'elch  &  Stewart,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  are  the  gen- 
eral contractors.  There  will  be  12  steel  bridges  aggregating 
1,750  ft.,  eight  trestles  and  one  500-ft.  tunnel.  In  addition  there 
will  be  one  ;J0-ft.  stone  arch  and  another  of  45  ft.,  also  a 
roundhouse,  and  car  and  locomotive  repair  shops.  The  principal 
revenue  of  the  line  will  be  derived  from  carrying  ore  and 
lumber.     (Feb.  25,  p.  429.) 

Frederick  Railroau. — .'\n  officer  writes  that  contracts  have 
been  let  for  building  an  extension  of  one  mile  in  Frederick,  Md. 
The  wf)rk  includes  two  25-ft.  span  bridges  of  I-beam  construc- 
ti(>n.  The  company  plans  to  electrify  the  line  from  I'Vederick  to 
Thurmont,   17  miles. 

Grani.s  Pas.';  &  Western. — Incorporated  in  Oregon,  with  $500,- 
000  capital  by  the  Harriman  interests,  to  build  from  Grants 
Pass,  in  southern  Oregon,  southwest  to  Crescent  City,  in  Del 
Norte  county,  Cal.,  70  miles.  The  incorporators  include  J  P. 
OHricn.  Portland,  Ore.;  C.  G.  Sutherland  and  J.  G.  Wilson. 

Gulf  &  .Magnolia  Northern. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts 
will  probably  be  let  during  the  next  90  days  for  building  an 
extension  from  Hope,  Ark.,  west  via  Columlius  to  Horatio,  55 
miles.  This  extension  is  eventually  to  be  continued  from 
Horatiii  northwest  to  Halcyville,  Okla.  Contracts  arc  to  be  let 
about  the  same  time  for  an  extension  from  Magnolia,  .Vrk., 
southeast  to  Junction  City,  .'17  miles.  The  plans  call  for  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  this  line  to  Monroe,  La.  The  work  will 
avcraKc  about  25,000  cu.  yds.  a  mile.     (.Aug.  26,  p.  'M2.) 

IIalmax  &  Eastf.kn. — This  is  the  new  name  of  the  Nova 
.Scotia  I'.astern.  which  was  organized  to  buiUI  ab'Ut  2.'15  miles 
tliroiigh  the  central  district  of  Nova  Scotia,  opening  uj)  and 
uniting  several  industrial  centers  and  joining  them  to  the  .New 
Glasgow  and  the  Pictou  coal  liclds.  The  line  is  to  connect  the 
Intercolonial  Uailway  on  the  north  with  the  cleepwater  harbor, 
called  Country  Harbor,  on  the  south,  also  with  Dartmouth  har- 
bor near  Halifax  on  the  west  and  the  straits  of  L  an.so  on  the 
cast.     Construction   work  is  to  be  started  by  September   I,  and 


the  entire  line  rinished  and  in  operation  within  three  years.  If 
the  company  fails  to  carry  out  this  program  it  will  forfeit  the 
Canadian  Government  subsidy  of  $6,40o  a  mile.  The  original 
directors  included  J.  R.  Stratton.  Peterboro,  and  J.  W.  Grier, 
Montreal. 

1nter.\.\tioxal  &  Great  Northern. — This  company  has  under 
consideration  the  question  of  building  a  branch  from  Cotulla, 
Tex.,  southeast  to  Corpus  Christi,  about  125  miles.  It  is  said 
that  the  plans  for  constructing  the  line  are  as  yet  only  tentative, 
and  that  no  definite  action  will  be  taken  until  after  the  road 
passes  from  its  present  receivership  and  is  reorganized  on  a 
sound  basis. 

Louisiana  &  Arkans.^s. — An  officer  writes  that  an  extension 
is  lo  be  built  from  Jena,  La.,  to  Jonesville,  25  miles.  A  further 
extension  will  eventually  be  built  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  about  25 
miles. 

McPherson,  Wichita  &  Arkansas. — See  Midland  Vjiley. 

MiI)La.\p  \'allev. — Under  the  name  of  the  McPherson. 
Wichita  &  Arkansas,  final  surveys  have  been  made,  it  is  said, 
to  build  an  e.xte.ision  of  the  Midland  Valley  from  .Arkansas 
Citj-,  Kan.,  northwest  to  McPherson,  120  miles. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — .According  to 
press  reports,  this  company  has  been  granted  a  certificate  per- 
mitting it  to  build  a  line  in  Superior,  Wis.,  from  its  present  ter- 
minal to  the  ore  docks.  Permission  was  also  granted  to  build 
the  Tomahawk  Bay  route,  an  extension  of  the  line  to  the  pro- 
posed plant  of  the  Cnited  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf. — Track  laying  has  been  started 
on  the  remaining  section  of  eight  miles  south  of  the  Red  river 
in  Texas  to  complete  the  line  to  Denison.  The  grading  has  been 
finished  and  it  is  expected  to  have  the  line  in  operation  early  in 
September.     (Aug.  5,  p.  263.) 

New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk. — .An  officer  writes  that 
this  company  is  building  a  short  branch  at  Cape  Charles,  Va., 
under  the  name  of  the  Cape  Charles  Railroad,  extending  from 
Bender's  connection,  where  it  leaves  the  main  line  of  the  N.  Y., 
P.  &  N.,  to  Townsend  cross  road,  6Vi  miles. 

-VovA  Scotia  Eastern. — See  Halifax  &  Eastern. 

Oregon  Roads. — Plans  are  being  made,  it  is  said,  by  A.  Love- 
gren,  Preston,  Wash.,  to  build  a  line  from  the  Oregon  Electric 
Railway,  at  F'orest  Grove,  Ore.,  to  the  Patton  valley  district. 

Oregon  Trunk  R.\il\vay. — This  company  has  tiled  amended 
articles  of  incorporation  in  Washington,  which  show  that  the 
lines  to  be  built  are  as  follows :  From  a  connection  with  the 
Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  opposite  a  point  near  Celilo,  Ore., 
south  along  the  Des  Chutes  river  to  Klamath  Falls ;  also  from 
a  point  in  township  .35  south,  range  7  east,  in  Klamath  county, 
west  to  the  city  of  Medford,  70  miles.  A  branch  is  also  to  be 
built  from  a  point  in  section  9,  township  18  south,  range  12 
east,  southeasterly  through  Crook  county  to  a  point  in  town- 
ship 26  south,  range  'W  east,  in  Harney  county,  155  miles.  The 
company  is  also  permitted  to  build  other  branch  lines  and  ex- 
tensions.    (.Aug.  12,  p.  297.) 

Osage  Western. — .According  to  press  reports,  work  has  been 
started  at  Hillings,  m  Noble  county,  Okla.,  eastward  through 
Fairfax,  towards  Pawhuska  and  Hartlesville.  The  comp.iny  was 
organized  to  build  from  Enid,  Okla.,  east  to  Vinita,  178  miles. 
R.  H.  I  loss,  president,  I-'airfax,  and  E.  J.  Noonan,  locating 
eiiginecr,  Muskogee.     (.April  1,  p.  918.) 

Pensacola,  Mobile  &  New  Orleans. — .An  officer  writes  that 
all  the  contracts  have  been  let  for  building  from  Pensacola, 
I'la.,  northwest  to  Mobile,  .Ala.,  60  miles.  Grading  has  been 
finished  on  'W  miles.  Henry  McLaughlin.  Pcnsaciila.  has  a  grad- 
ing contract  for  work  on  a  section  of  10  miles,  and  C.  \V.  Mcr- 
ritt,  Pensacola,  is  said  to  have  a  grading  contract  for  work  from 
Loxicy,  .Ala.,  lo  Mobile  Hay.  E.  McLaughlin,  president,  and  L. 
G.  Wilkinson,  superintentlent  of  construction,  Pensacola.  (July 
29.  p.  206.) 

Te.mi'I.e  .NoKriiWESiKRN. — .An  otVicer  is  ijuoted  a<  saying  that 
track  laying  is  to  be  started  and  grading  work  will  l>e  pusheil 
on  the  lirst  section  from  Temple.  Tex.,  northwest  to  Gatesvillc. 
Work  was  started  early  this  year  by  D.  J.  Grigsby,  Temple. 
The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  Temple  northwest  to  Honjainin,  in 
Knox  county,  about  210  miles,  air  line.  W.  J.  iMcDaiiiel,  presi- 
dent, and  \\  ,  K.  Dozier,  chief  engineer.  Temple.  (.April  29.  p 
1115) 
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l^i  viMDNi  i^  (Ikkai  Niiki  iimin  It  was  aiiiimim-cil  la%t  w('«-k  m 
liousloii.  Tex.,  after  a  mcctiiiK  <>f  the  stocklioltlers  of  this 
load,  that  the  whole  of  the  stock  and  IioikIs  of  the  company 
hail  been  si.hl  hy  J.  M.  West  ami  K.  C.  Duff  to  William  Car- 
lisle, of  .\icliison,  Kan.,  former  owner  of  the  road.  The  ro;id 
'■\tends  from  Trinity.  'I'e.x..  soiithe.ist.  .'11  miles,  to  l.ivinR- 
i.^n.  on  the  Houston.  I'iast  &  West  lex.is.  It  has  three  loco- 
motives, two  passenxer  cars  and  "I  freisht  cars.  It  is  said 
iliat  the  sale  of  the  road  has  been  hastened  hy  the  expectation 
that,  in  conseiiuencc  of  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  (Com- 
merce Conmiis.sioii  concerning  allowances  to  short  lines  on 
lumber  shipments,  the  revenues  on  ibis  line  would  be  reduced, 
uidess  the  ownership  of  the  property  were  transferred  to 
parties  not  interested  in  property  shipped.  The  rej.;ular  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  which  had  been  postponed  until 
\uKUst  2(i,  resulted  in  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
\ear  as  follows:  William  Carlisle.  Atchison,  Kan.;  J.  M. 
West,  Houston,  Tex.;  James  W.  Orr,  .Atchison,  Kan.;  C.  J. 
Konaii.  Onaiaska.  Tex.;  Leroy  Trice,  Kyle.  Tex.;  K.  C.  Uuff, 
Houston,  Tex.;  S.  E.  IJarnes,  Trinity,  Tex.;  J.  L.  Thompson, 
Houston,  Tex.;  Thomas  Waties,  Houston,  Tex.  .'\t  the  ineet- 
iiff  of  the  board  of  directors  the  following  officers  were 
iccted  :  William  Carlisle,  president;  J.  M.  West,  vice-presi- 
rnt ;  S.  (i.  (iiierner.  assistant  to  president  and  assistant  secrc- 
iry:  (i.  W  .  I'eiinell,  vice-president;  C.  J.  Kogan,  vice-presi- 
\iit  and  general  superintendent;  James  W.  Orr,  general  coun- 
sel; W.  S.  Hartlett,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

KFALo  &  Slsquehawa. — The  receiver  of  the  road  is  doing 
,  vcrything  in  his  power  to  better  the  condition  of  the  proper- 
ties. It  is  believed  tliat  before  the  road  can  be  a  really  paying 
proposition  much  must  be  done  in  the  elimination  of  curves 
and  the  reduction  of  grades,  in  order  to  bring  about  these 
needed  improvements  there  must  be  further  retrenchment  on 
the  part  of  the  management.  The  problem  of  equipment  is 
another  the  management  is  obliged  to  face.  The  future  of 
the  propertj  remains  still  a  problem.  The  properties  must 
prove  their  earning  power  before  the  question  of  a  sale  can  be 
seriously  considered. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg. — The  New  York  State  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  Second  district,  has  authorized  this 
company  to  buy  the  stock  of  the  Silver  Lake  Railway,  1.200 
shares,  par  value  ^100.  and  to  issue  consolidated  4Va  per  cent. 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $120,000  in  exchange.  The  B.,  R.  & 
P.  is  required  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  stock  or  none. 
The  Silver  Lake  is  an  extension  of  the  Silver  Springs  branch 
of  the  15..  R.  &  P.  It  is  seven  miles  long,  from  Silver  Springs 
to  Perry. 

Cmc.vco  &  .Milwaukee  Electric. — The  following  committee  has 
been  organized  to  prepare  a  financial  plan :  Andrew  Crooke. 
chairman;  George  M.  Reynolds.  Frank  .\.  Vanderlip.  John  M. 
Gibson  and  E.  B.  Osier. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville. — The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change has  listed  $3,000,000  refunding  mortgage  4  per  cent, 
bonds  recently  sold.  These  bonds  are  part  of  $o.'300.000  re- 
funding mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  authorized  by  a  supple- 
mental mortgage  of  April  1.  1!»10.  in  lieu  of  $5,300,000  5  per 
cent,  refunding  bonds  reserved  under  the  mortgage  of  .April  1. 
1897. 

Detroit,  Tolelo  &  Ironton. — The  bondholders"  protective  com- 
mittee, of  which  Alvin  Krech  is  chairman,  has  published  a 
notice  to  bondholders  in  which  it  says  :  "In  the  event  of  the 
deposit  with  the  Young  committee  of  any  of  the  notes  of 
the  railway  issued  for  .Ann  .Arbor  stock  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  \'oung  deposit  agreement,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  that  committee  to  enforce  the  validity  of  all  collateral 
pledged  as  security  therefor;  and  as  the  $5,000,000  bonds  [the 
legality  of  which  bonds  is  now  being  tested  in  the  court]  con- 
stitute part  of  this  collateral,  it  manifestly  will  be  the  duty 
I'f  said  committee  to  enforce  the  validity  thereof."  The  com- 
mittee, of  which  J.  .A.  Young  is  chairman,  has  published  a 
Matement  in  which  it  says:  ".AH  of  the  $.i.000.000  bonds  re- 
ferred to  are  held  by  the  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust 
*■  o.  as  |)art  ci  llateral  for  a  series  of  notes  of  the  Railway  cun- 


p.iiiy.  The  validity  of  the  isnuc  of  bomls  han  been  on  trial 
in  a  .^uit  in  the  United  Statcii  Supreme  (  ourt  at  Detroit  and 
\s  now  awaiting  'he  decision  Of  the  court.  .None  of  these 
bonds  has  been  deposited  with  the  reorganization  committee, 
and  no  disposition  can  be  made  of  them  until  their  validity  has 
been  established.  The  reorganization  committee  has  not  taken, 
and  docs  not  contemplate  taking,  any  action  to  enforce  their 
validity." 

CiREAT  .\oRTliKRN.— Clark,  Hodge  Hi  (  o..  White,  Weld  k  Co,  and 
Illodgel  &  Co.,  all  of  .\cw  York,  are  offering  $2.!»l(J.O00  fireat 
Northcrn-St.  Paul,  .Minneapolis  &  .Manitoba  consolidated  mort- 
gage 4  per  cent,  bonds  of  1KX.'I-1!».'!3.  These  are  part  of  a  total 
authorized  issue  of  $.".0,000.00(1.  of  which  $l3..'il  1.000  arc  0  per 
cent,  bonds.  $21,220,000  4'/j  per  cent,  bonds,  and  $-(,71H,000. 
which  includes  the  present  issue,  are  4  per  cent,  bonds.  The 
present  issue  has  been  made  to  retire  an  equal  amount  of  prior 
lien  hon<ls,  including  $2,881,000  Dakota  extension  C  per  cent, 
bonds  maturing  .Vovember  1,  1910.  The  4  per  cent,  bonds  will 
therefore  be  secured  after  November  1,  1910,  by  a  first  lien  on 
2.5(9  miles  of  road  at  the  rate  of  about  $17,000  per  mile.  The 
issue  closes  the  mortgage. 

Inter.vational  &  Great  Northern. — It  is  reported  in  Austin 
that  the  receivership  sale  of  the  road,  which  is  set  for  Sept. 
15,  will  be  post[)one(l  until  .April  next.  The  object  of  the  pro- 
posed postponement  is  that  some  arrangement  may  be  made 
for  paying  the  unsecured  claims  outstanding.  These  claims 
aggregate  about  $1,000,000.  fSee  Texas  Legislation  under  an- 
other head.) 

Iowa  Central. — Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  New  A'ork,  are  offering 
$154,000  car  trust  o  per  cent,  certificates  of  the  Iowa  Central 
at  prices  to  yield  about  5.20  per  cent. 

Lo.\G  IsLAM). — This  road  has  been  authorized  by  the  New  York 
State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  District,  to  issue  its 
4  per  cent,  ten-year  gold  debenture  bonds  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000,  in  payment 
of  moneys  advanced  by  the  latter  company  which  the  Long 
Island  used  for  the  acquisition  of  property  and  the  construc- 
tion of  additions  and  betterments.  Main  line  improvements 
between  Winfield  and  Dunton,  which  the  applicant  asked  au- 
thority to  also  reimburse  the  Pennsylvania  Company  for,  are 
left  for  future  decision  by  the  commission. 

Manistique  Railway. — The  Union  Trust  Co.,  Detroit,  as  trustee 
of  the  second  mortgage  bonds  due  July  1,  1919,  is  to  sell  the 
property  of  the  iManistique  Railway,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  general  railway  law,  at  auction  on  September  28  at  Munis- 
ing,  Mich.  The  road  runs  from  Grand  Marais,  Mich.,  to 
Wilman,  53  miles,  with  20  miles  of  branches  and  13  miles  of 
sidings  and  spur  tracks.  There  are  $75,000  second  mortgage  (ii 
per  cent,  bonds,  dated  July  1.  1909.  now  outstanding.  The 
amount  said  to  be  due  is  $70,125.  The  foreclosure  is  subject 
to  the  first  mortgage  of  1897-1902,  under  which  $35,000  bonds 
are  now  outstanding. 

Quebec  &  Lake  St.  John. — Holders  of  the  prior  lien  first  mort- 
gage and  income  bonds,  at  a  meeting  held  in  London.  .August 
8.  approved  the  conversion  of  the  bonds  as  suggested  in  the 
circular  of  July  29.     (Aug.  12,  p.  295.) 


It  is  said  that  Liang  Shih-yi.  director  of  the  Chief  Railway 
Department  in  Peking,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  following  10 
railways :  Peking-Hankow,  Peking-Mukden,  Chengtung  Tai- 
yuan,  Tao-Ching,  Pienliang-Loyang,  Pinghsiang-Hsiangtan.  Pe- 
king-Kalgan,  Shanghai-Nanking,  Kowloon-Canton  and  the  West 
Mansolea.  .According  to  his  statement  only  two  of  these  lines, 
the  Peking-Hankow  and  the  Peking-Mukden,  realized  profits 
last  year.  The  result  of  investigation  shows  the  following  losses 
for  different  lines:  Shanghai-Nanking,  $605,000;  Chengting- 
Taiyuan,  $.363,000;  Tao-Ching,  $60,500;  Pienliang-Loyang,  $363,- 
000;  Peking-Kalgan,  $90,750;  West  Mansolea,  $9,07.5.  These 
are  approximate  figures.  The  Pinghsiang  line  realizes  a  profit, 
and  the  receipts  for  the  Peking-Mukden  line  last  vear  were 
about  $6,655,000,  and  the  Peking-Hankow  about  $5,808,000.  For 
these  two  lines,  after  deducting  the  expenses  and  interest,  there 
is  a  net  profit  of  $5,445,000.  which,  after  making  up  the  above 
deficiencies,  leaves  about  $3,932,500.  This  amount  in  the  near 
future  will  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  additional  railways, 
for  which  there  is  a  demand. 


Supply  (Tirade  jg^^ctton* 


The  Hanna  Locomotive  Stoker  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  The  incorporators  are 
W.  T.  Hanna,  Clara  Stanns,  Theodore  W.  Meader,  John  Middle- 
hof  and  John  M.  Ba;lage. 

M.  A.  Beck,  for  a  number  of  years  chief  engineer  of  the 
Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  made 
consulting  engineer  and  representative  in  the  Milwaukee  dis- 
trict of  the  Toledo-Massillon   Bridge  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  plant  of  the  Youngstown  Car  Manufacturing  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  with  the  13  acres  of  land  surrounding  it,  has  been 
sold  to  WilkofF  Bros.,  large  scrap  iron  dealers.  A  foundry  and 
a  plant  for  making  a  patent  concrete  steel  bar  will  be  started  by 
Wilkoff  Bros,  and  the  manufacture  of  cars  will  be  discontinued. 

The  Highland  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has 
bought  the  works  of  the  Blue  Island  Rolling  Mill  &  Car  Co., 
Blue  Island,  111.,  for  $90,000.  The  deed  was  filed  in  the  re- 
corder's office  at  Chicago,  August  25,  and  is  signed  by  F.  H. 
Niles,  president,  and  F.  S.  Foragher,  secretary  of  the  Blue  Island 
Rolling  Mill  &  Car  Co. 

VV.  H.  Marshall,  president  of  the  .American  Locomotive  Co.. 
New  \'ork,  has  been  elected  a  director  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Railway  Steel-Spring  Co..  New 
York,  succeeding  S.  L.  Scoonmaker,  resigned.  F.  F.  Fitzpatrick, 
vice-president  of  the  latter  company,  has  been  appointed  also  to 
the  executive  committee. 

The  Marion  Shovel  &  Dredge  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated, as  mentioned  in  the  Rail-duay  Age  Gazette  of  Aug.  26. 
The  officers  are  John  D.  Owens,  president ;  Clifford  Owens,  David 
Evans  and  George  B.  Christian,  Jr.,  vice-president;  A.  E.  Cheney, 
secretary  and  general  manager;  George  D.  Copeland,  treasurer, 
and  Harry  Barnhart,  chief  engineer. 

The  Improved  Block  Railway  Signal  System  of  Hammond, 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $.")0,000.  The 
object  of  the  corporation  is  to  promote  the  "Improved  Block 
Railway  Signal  System"  and  establish  a  shop.  The  principal 
place  of  busine.ss  is  Hammond.  Ind.  Charles  D.  .\ndersnn,  How- 
ard Rose  and  C.  S.  Beneppe.  directors. 

E.  S.  Hand,  formerly  installation  engineer  of  the  Mississippi 
Wire  Glass  Co.,  has  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Wire  Glass  Co.,  successors  to  the  Continuous  Glass  Press  Co., 
with  works  at  Dunbar,  Pa.  The  company's  executive  offices  are 
in  Philadelphia,  with  a  branch  office  at  100  Broadway,  New  York, 
where  Mr.  Hand  makes  his  headquarters. 

1  he  directors  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  New  York,  at  a 
regular  meeting  last  week  authorized  the  expenditure  of  about 
$^00,000  for  the  immediate  construction  of  an  additional  mer- 
chant mill  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  board's 
policy  of  further  diversification  vf  the  company  s  products,  and 
will  enable  it  to  distribute  more  of  its  steel  among  consumers 
in  its  natural  territory.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  mill  will 
be  ready  for  operation  about  July  1,  1911. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  Septem- 
ber 9  for  an  oxy-acctylcne  welding  and  cutting  plant,  cold-rolled 
steel,  bronze,  driftbolts,  copper  gaskets,  lock  washers,  screws, 
valves,  cocks,  steam  whistles,  water  gages,  water-gage  glasses, 
hose  nozzles,  pipe  fittings,  slip  scrapers,  chain  blocks,  grindstones, 
saws,  vises,  peavics,  cold  chisels,  reamers,  foundry  brushes,  horse 
briislu-s.  headlight  li'irners.  lantern  globes,  door  catches,  buckles, 
cups,  steel  tapes,  rules,  twine,  rubber  valves,  engine  oil,  coke,  etc. 
(Cir.  liOl).  and  until  September  19  for  lumber,  dredging  sleeves, 
hose,  suction  p  pe,  brake  shoes,  road  machines,  lanterns,  etc. 
(Cir.  C(»2;. 


RAILWAY    STRUCTURES. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 


Iiilerl'ickimi  ami  Sl(/iuiliiii/  l>i-,ui-s  I'he  Cninii  Switch  v*t 
StKnai  Co..  Swissvale.  Pa.,  has  just  issued  a  catalogue  and  price 
lint  CdverinK  its  interlocking  and  signaling  devices. 

Dfiii'cr  &  Hio  driirulc. — A  new  coast-to-cciast  map  has  lieeii 
issued,  drawing  particular  attention  to  the  new  Western  Pacific, 
the  cxtcnsifin  of  the  I'cnver  Ik  Kio  Ciraiiilc,  fmm  S.ilf  Lake 
City  to  San  I-'rancisco. 


Chick.\sh.\.  Okl.\. — The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is 
receiving  bids  for  a  passenger  station  32  ft.  x  200  ft.,  to  cost 
$35,000. 

CiNCiNN.ATi.  Ohio. — An  ordinance  authorizing  the  Union  Depot 
and  Terminal  Company  of  Ohio  to  build  a  union  depot  has  been 
signed  by  Vice-Mayor  Galvin.  An  ordinance  which  was  passed 
June  29  was  vetoed. 

D.\LLAS,  Tex. — The  Houston  &  Texas  Central  will  ask  bids  at 
once,  it  is  said,  for  putting  up  a  new  freight  house  in  Dallas  to 
cost  about  $40.1  "It I. 

Dover,  Del. — An  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  writes 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  build  a  new  passenger 
station  in  Dover,  also  a  passenger  tunnel.  The  detailed  plans 
have  not  yet  been  finished,  and  bids  are  not  yet  asked  for  the 
work.     It  is  proposed  to  put  up  a  brick  station  35  ft.  x  100  ft. 

DuLL'TH,  MiN.x, — See  Duluth.  Winnipeg  &  Pacific  under  Rail- 
way Construction. 

Frederick,  Md. — See  Frederick  Railroad  under  Railway  Con- 
struction. 

Fort  Willi.vm,  Ont. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  Carter, 
Halls,  Aldinger  Co..  general  contractors  of  Fort  William,  it  is 
said,  for  the  construction  of  the  new  Canadian  Pacific  car  shop. 
Ciround  has  been  broken,  and  test  pits  were  dug  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  shops,  which  will  be  located  in  the  yards  near  the 
overhead  bridge.  The  structure  is  to  be  50  x  170  ft.  (.April 
22,  p.  1069.) 

FuLTON",  III. — The  Chicago  &  North  Western  will  build  a 
roundhouse  and  machine  shops  to  cost  $75,000. 

GiLLUM,  III. — The  Big  Four  has  given  a  contract  to  A.  Yauger, 
Pekin,  III,  to  build  a  four  arch  concrete  bridge  at  a  cost  of 
$;50,000. 

Hartford  Crrv,  Ind. — The  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  is  having  plans  made  for  a  brick  passenger  station  to 
cost  $15,000. 

l.\Di.\XAP0Lis.  l.\i). — Plans  for  new  freight  terminals  for  all 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  entering  Indianapolis 
have  been  approved.  Immense  freight  houses  and  extensive 
tracks  will  be  built  on  South  street.  The  expenditure,  including 
the  real  estate,  will  approximate  $4,(»()0.II00. 

Joliet,  III. — Plans  are  being  made  for  a  union  station  to  cost 
$75,000. 

MattooN.  111. — The  Big  F^our  will  build  a  roundhouse  con- 
taining 30  stalls.  It  will  be  equipped  with  the  direct  vacuum 
return  steam  heating  system,  boiler  wash-out  system,  drop  pits, 
new  ash  pits  and  coaling  station.     (Aug.  5,  1910.) 

.\evv  York,  N.  Y. — See  an  item  in  general  news  in  regard  to 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. 

(^MAHA.  Neb. — The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  given 
a  contract  to  T.  S.  Leake  &  Company.  Chicago,  to  build  the 
new   freight  house.     (June  10,  p.  MIO.) 

()<,i)KN.  Utah.— The  Ogden  Union  Railway  &  Depot  Co.  has 
.ipproved  plans  for  an  annex  to  the  present  union  depot.  The 
building  will  cost  about  $100,000.  and  wilt  be  used  for  baggage 
and  express  purposes. 

Kkadim;.  Pa.-  The  I'liiladeiplna  vV  Kcadiiig  will  build  a  new 
steel  bridge,  it  is  said,  over  the  Schuylkill  river  :it  Mill  Ireek 
Junction,  near  i'ort  (.  .irbon 

KoANoKE,  Va.— The  Virginian  Railway  is  budding  a  live-st.ilt 
roiindbiiiise  witli  shop  annex  at  a  cost  of  |.'10,000. 

Sr.  Louis,  Mo.  -The  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  has  given  .i 
contract  to  the  Murphy  Construction  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  HI. 
to  build  a  brick  roundhouse  at  (limbliii  road.  It  will  contain  15 
stalls  and  cost  $10,000, 

Vii  lORiA,  Va.— The  Virginian  Railway  is  buibliiig  a  five-stall 
roundhouse  with  shop  annex  at  a  cost  of  $.'10,000. 


Skpikmiih<  'J.  I!M0. 


RAILWAY     AGH    GA/irrTK 


n:( 


iCiXic  NciDii. 


7'/i<"    ilfiiis   III    tins   column    wrrf    rawnril   •ilirr    llir   ilii.tst/ifd 
dcfariinenls  were  ciosed. 


Not  oiilv  llif  Now  'SCrk.  N'rw  Ilaviii  &  Il,irlfi>nl  l>nl  ;i1m)  the 
Huston  \  M;iiiif  ;in(l  otlur  New  I-".iinl;m<l  roads  will,  on  October 
1.  adopt  revised  ear  deiimiraKe  rule's,  rediic.iiK  tlic  free  time  from 
!)<;  to   IS  hours. 

The  Tex.is  I.enislaliire  on  Angllst  ^1  finally  enacted  the  bill 
valid. ilinK  the  claims  of  creditors  against  the  Internalional  & 
Great  N'orthern.  The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  as  it  came 
from  the  Senate,  and  will  become  effective  upon  receivinK  the 
Governor's  approval.  It  validates  approximately  $2,000,000  of 
unseenred  claims  aK.iinst  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
Railroad  which  will  have  to  be  assmncd  by  the  purchasers  of 
the  roa«l  this  month.  As  passed,  no  claims  will  be  allowed 
which  were  iiiciirreil  prior  to  two  years  before  the  roaJ  went 
uto  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

\t  the  hearing  before  the  special  e.xaniincrs  for  the  Interstate 
(.omnierce  Commission  at  ChicaRO  on  Wednesday  it  was  said 
that  probably  the  railways  would  seek  to  compel  the  shippers, 
who  oppose  the  advance  in  freight  rates,  to  declare  how  much 
they  profit  on  the  different  commodities  under  consideration  and 
the  return  they  enjoy  on  their  invested  capital.  One  prominent 
railway  man  declared  that  the  roaJs  might  well  ask  the  shippers 
what  their  prolits  are  on  the  commodities  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  freight  rates  so  that  the  commission  may 
know  whether  they  are  or  are  not  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
increase  which  they  arc  fighting.  F.  O.  Melcher,  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Rock  Island,  testified  concerning  increased  ex- 
penses due  to  advances  in  the  wage  scale  and  increased  cost  of 
operation.  He  said  that  the  road  does  not  get  more  efficient 
labor  by  reason  of  the  increased  wages.  No  change  is  likely  to 
restore  any  part  of  the  wage  increase  unless  the  road  can  get 
more  for  hauling  freight.  "In  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,"  said 
Mr.  Melcher,  "the  gross  earnings  increased  $5,300,000  and  the 
operating  expenses  increased  $.5,.50O,000."  Legislative  measures 
had  increased  the  cost  of  operating.  "I  do  not  object  to  the 
safety  appliance  law,"  said  Mr.  Melcher ;  "it  was  a  good  thing, 
but  it  does  not  save  money.  \Vc  have  to  have  as  many  men  on 
a  train  now  as  before  the  automatic  brake  was  installed.  The 
hours  of  labor  bill  was  a  proper  bill,  but  has  required  more  men 
and  an  increased  expenditure.  Other  required  regulations  have 
been  good,  but  they  all  cost  money.  Altogether,  I  should  say 
that  the  increased  volume  of  traffic  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increa.sed  cost  of  operation." 

The  \ew  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
.      trict.  has  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  operations  of  telephone 
'1      and    telegraph    companies.     All    telephone    companies,    corpora- 
'      tions,  associations,  partnerships  or  persons  owning  or  operating 
[i      any  telephone  line  in  the  state   for  profit  whose   property  is  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  $10,000  will  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission.     .Ml  telegraph  companies,  however,  are  with- 
in the   jurisdiction    of   the  commission.     The   new    law   is   very 
.      similar  to   that   which   has  been   in    force   during   the   last   three 
1      years   concerning   other    public    service   corporations.     Telephone 
and  telegraph  companies  are  required  to  afford  adequate  service 
at  just  and  reasonable  rates,  and  discriiTiination  in  favor  of  any 
particular  person  or  corporation  and  in  giving  any  unreasonable 
preference  of  any  kind  is  prohibited.    Xo  free  or  reduced  serv- 
ice or  free  pass  or  frank  can  be  given  except  to  the  employees 
of   the  corporation   and   their   families   and   persons    engaged   in 
certain  lines  of  charitable  work.     The  corporations  are  required 
to    file    with    the    commission    schedules    showing    rates,    rentals 
and  charges  for  services,  also   all  contracts  and   agreements  in 
writing    between   companies    affording    telephone    and    telegraph 
service  relating   in  any  way  to  construction,   rentals  or  use   of 
lines  of  telephone  or  telegraph  companies.     The  companies   are 
required   to   file   each   year  an   annual    report   which   is   a   public 
record   and   may   be   examined   at    the   office   of   the   commission 
upon  request.    Out  of  about   1,200  telephone  companies  in  Xew 
York   115  will  come  under  the  jurisdiction   of   the  commission, 
all  of  whom  have  property  in  excess  of  $10,000.    The  commis- 
sion has  opened  a  Xew  York  office  in  the  Metropolitan  tower. 


^Equipment  anh  ^uppliee. 

LOCOMOTIVE   BUILDING. 

The  Ciiniei/ic  Sici'l  Company  has  ordcre<l  one  six-wheel 
switching  locomotive  from  the  /Xmcrican  Locomotive  (Jompany. 

The  f'illshuri/li.  .Shawmut  &  Northern  has  ordered  from  the 
llaldwin  Locnmotivc  Works  two  consolidation  locomotives  in 
addition  to  the  two  mentioned  in  the  Railway  A(je  (iazetlc  of 
.\iigust  5      The  four  engines  arc  for  December  delivery. 

CAR    BUILDING. 

The  Sail  .-Inlonio  &  Aransas  I'ass  is  in  the  market  for  four 
[lassenger  cars. 

The  Mexico  Northeastern  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  200 
logging  cars.     This  item  is  not  confirmed. 

The  Dold  Refrigerator  Car  Line.  Wichita,  Kan.,  is  in  the 
market  for  50  steel  underframc  refrigerator  cars. 

The  r.l  Paso  &  South  IVestern  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for 
four  postal,  three  baggage,  two  mail  and  two  chair  cars.  This 
item  is  not  confirmed. 

The  Chicai/o,  Milwaukee  &  PiKjet  Sound  is  reported  to  have 
authorized  the  building  of  2.50  logging  cars  in  its  company  shops. 
This  item  is  not  confirmed. 

The  Michigan  United  Raihvays.  Jackson,  Mich.,  reported  in 
the  Raihiay  Age  Gazette  of  July  15  as  being  in  the  market  for 
:i0  city  cars,  have  placed  this  order  with  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  The  trucks  were  ordered  from  McGuire- 
Cunimings  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  as  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gaaette  of  July  15,  have  ordered  1,600  box,  .500  gondola, 
100  tank,  1-50  Hat  and  150  stock  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
I'oundry  Co.  The  flat  and  stock  cars  are  for  delivery  during 
September,  the  box  cars  beginning  in  September,  the  gondola 
cars  during  October  and  Xovember,  and  the  tank  cars  during 
October.  The  flat  cars,  40-ton,  will  be  36  ft.  9  in.  long,  f)  ft. 
3  in.  wide,  3  ft.  9r8  in.  high,  over-all  measurements.  The  stock 
cars,  40-ton,  will  be  36  ft.  long.  8  ft.  5%  in.^  wide,  and  7  ft. 
G%  in.  high,  inside  measurements,  and  8  ft.  7%  in.  wide  and 
12  ft.  9'/2  in.  high,  over  all.  The  box  cars,  40-ton,  will  be 
36  ft.  long,  8  ft.  6  in.  wide,  7  ft.  6%  in.  high,  inside  measure- 
ments, and  .37  ft.  lOVa  in.  long.  8  ft.  7%  in.  wide  and  12  ft. 
9>A  in.  high,  over  all.  The  gondola  cars  will  be  of  50-ton  ca- 
pacity and  the  tank  cars  will  be  of  12,500-gal.  capacity.  The 
following  special  equipment  will  be  used  to  all  cars  where  re- 
quired, except  as  noted : 

Bolsters    truck   .-Xmerican  Steel   Foundries;   Keystone 

P.rakes    ! Westinghouse 

Brnke  beams Buffalo  Brake-Beam  Co. 

Couplers    .  .  .'. Simplex 

Draft   gear    •    Miner 

Dust  guards   ■    Security 

Journal   bo.ves    Symington 

Roofs    Corrugated  iron 

Springs    Railway    Steel-Spring  Co. 

Tf.jcks    Andrews    type 

Wheels    33in.   cast   iron 

The  following  refers  to  the  tank  cars  only : 

Bolsters,  truck    Metat 

Draft  aear Union   Draft  Gear  Co. 

Dust  guards    Harrison 

Trucks    Arch  bar 

Wheels   33in.   double  plate 


IRON    AND   STEEL. 


The  Pennsylrania  Lines  West  are  in  the  market  for  an  addi- 
tional 700  tons  of  structural  steel. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  has  ordered  200  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel   from  the  American  Bridge   Company. 

The  Boston  &■  Maine  has  ordered  175  tons  of  structural  steel 
from  the  Xew  England  Structural   Steel  Company. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — -Activity  in  the  steel  market 
seems  to  be  due  to  small  quantity  orders  only,  as  far  as  new- 
business  is  concerned.  A  heavy  volume  of  specifications  against 
existing  contracts  is  reported,  but  as  this  has  been  the  condi- 
tion for  some  time,  mill  operations  will  show  a  shrinkage  un- 
less a  buying  inovement  sets  in  soon.     Railway  bu'^ing  contmues 
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to  be  for  immediate  requirements  only.  By  the  first  of  the  year 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  it  is  said,  will  be  producing 
pig  iron  at  a  rate  of  900,000  tons  per  year.  This  increase  is 
due  to  the  construction  of  new  mills  within  the  last  few  years. 
At  its  Bethlehem  works  this  company  is  employing  about  12,000 
men,  which  is  the  largest  number  ever  employed  at  the  plant. 


SIGNALING. 


The  Xew  Orleans  &  Northeastern  is  to  begin  soon  the  erection 
of  automatic  block  signals  over  a  large  portion  of  its  main  line. 

The  Indiana  State  Railroad  Commission  has  sent  out  a  letter 


utilized  to  assist  in  heating  the  boik-r.  The  boiler  was  set  be- 
tween the  furnaces  with  a  gas  duct  leading  to  it  from  each 
furnace,  with  a  damper  and  separate  stack  to  deflect  the  heat 
from  the  boiler  when  it  is  not  desired  to  pass  through  it.  An 
au.x  liary  oil  burner  is  also  installed  for  use  when  additional  heat 
is  required. 

In  the  illustration  this  boiler  is  shown  with  the  hot  well,  in 
which  a  feed  pump  is  installed  to  return  the  water  of  condensa- 
tion to  the  boiler.  The  main  carries  a  TO-lb.  pressure,  maintained 
by  a  pressure  regulator  near  the  boiler,  and  each  branch  line 
carries  a  pressure  of  two  pounds,  maintained  by  separate  regu- 
lators. The  sizes  of  the  leads  and  the  low  pressure  mains  are  so 
proportioned  that  a  slight  pressure  is  carried  in  the  top  pipes 
of  the  radiating  coils  with  atmospheric  pressure  or  partial  vacuum 
in  the  lower  pipes.  This  gives  a  supply  of  steam  at  sufficient 
pressure  at  two  extreme  points  on  the  low  pressure  mains  to 
permit  the  use  of  gravity  heating  systems  and  cast  iron  radiators 
for  an  outside  genera!  office  building  and  a  testing  laboratory. 
The  heating  plant  was  designed  and  installed  by  the  Horace  I.. 


Healinij    Boilc 


I'lfing   in   Shop. 


WinEJow    Heating    System;    Bettendorf    Shops. 


to  the  roads  of  that  state  requesting  them  to  advise  what  prog- 
ress they  are  making  toward  the  introduction  of  block  signals. 
As  the  time  limit  approaches  the  commission  is  an.xious  to  see 
some  effort  being  made  to  carry  out  its  order. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  appointed  signal  apprentices  from  Le- 
high University,  Sheffield  Scientific  School  and  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  The  Pennsylvania  now  has  in  service  20,725  sig- 
nal functions,  worked  by  M.7!)2  le\ers.  The  number  of  functions 
is  almost  three  times  what  it  was  in  1!>02. 

Mr.  Patenall,  signai  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  re- 
ports that  one  of  the  lamps  in  his  signals,  which  are  automatically 
lighted  on  the  approach  of  trains,  has  been  in  operation  regularly 
for  over  ffiur  years.  This  lamp  was  put  in  service  .August  1, 
1006,  and  the  filament  burned  out  on  .\ugust  .'i,  1!)I0.  It  was 
lighted  and  extinguished,  automatically,  7.'(,2O0  times.  The  lamp 
was  a  2-c.p.  11-volt,  and  was  purdiased  at  an  electric  supply 
store.  It  was  on  signal  No.  !»l,  at  Klkritige,  .\Id.  In  comparison 
with  oil  or  other  mcthf)fls  of  lighting  signal  lamps,  he  thinks  that 
the  performance  of  this  lam[)  is  well  worth  recording.  It  never 
failed  to  light  up  properly.  The  automatic  lighting  of  lamps  on 
automatic  signals  in  this  territf)ry  operates  in  conjunction  with 
the  normal  danger  system  of  sign.iliiig,  as  set  forth  in  the  I'ate- 
nall  and  l)ryden  patent,  but  the  lighting  system  can  be  applied 
with  the  normal  clear  system  of  signaling. 


VVinslow  Company,  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago,  to  whom  we 
arc  indebted  for  the  illustration  and  description  of  this  economi- 
c.il  method  of  heating. 


A  Gas  Heated  Boiler. 


Ill  Ihr  lu.iting  plant  of  llie  I'.rlleiidnrf  .\xK-  Coiiip.iny,  lU-lteii- 
dorf,  Iowa,  a  vertical  water  tube  boiler  is  used.  There  are  two 
annealing   furnaces  in  these  buildings,  and  the  waste  gases  are 


D.  &  L.  Throttle  Rod  Stuffing  Box  and  Plastic  Packing. 

1  he  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  new  design  of  throttle 
i()(i  stutVmg  box,  with  which  a  plastic  packing  is  used. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  plastic  packing,  as  used  in  this  stuffing 
box.  is  leak  proof,  and  that  the  box  can  he  repacked  when  the 
boiler  is  carrying  a  full  head  of  steam.  When  applied  for  the 
first  time,  however,  the  engine  should  be  dead.  Reference  to 
the  illustrations  shows  that  a  brass  nut  is  screwed  down  after 
the  storage  chamber  is  put  in  place.  This  chamber  is  held  in 
position  by  the  shoulder,  and  is  made  a  snug  turning  tit  with 
the  nut.  .\  port  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  may  be  made  to 
coincide  with  the  port  in  the  main  casting,  or,  by  giving  the 
chamber  a  half  turn,  the  port  is  closed.  When  packing  for  the 
first  time,  the  port  is  turned  to  the  open  position  and  the  pack- 
ing forced  in  by  aid  of  the  plunger.  .About  four  tubes  are 
re(iuircd  to  fill  the  stuffing  box. 

In  rei>acking,  it  is  necessary  lirst  to  close  the  port  '"  |hf 
storage  ch.iinlier  so  as  to  prevent  any  escape  of  steam.  The 
chamber  is  then  filled,  the  plunger  replaced,  after  which  the 
port  is  opened  and  the  packing  forced  in  by  screwing  down  on 
the  plunger.  It  is  suggested  that  about  a  teaspoon ful  of  valve 
oil  should  be  atlded  with  each  stick  of  new  packing  and  that 
the  packing  should  be  oiled  about  once  a  month  to  assure  an 
easy  working  rod. 

The  stuffing  box  conforms  in  design  to  those  g'.nerally  used. 


Sn'rr.Miir.H  2,  U'l'V 
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>iO   that    rfplai'cnuMit    is   easily    acconiplislinl.     l-or    new    or    nld 

jtowcr  with  tlirottlc  riKK'HK  >>f  "«l<l  <le»iK".  •••c  i).  &  I..  stiidiiiK 

liox  can  be  especially  made. 

FollowiiiK  arc  claims  made  (nr  this  stutliiig  box  ;ind  iiackiiiK  : 
Ailnpliiliililv  lo  olil  u*  well  a*  new  power   willmiil  any   rliiiniir  in   llimlllr 

tod  or  cuniiection*. 

< t,   ..I    i.i.ir   ir.|iiiir.l    l.>   |i,n  k    tlir.illlr.   Iiiitli   in   Inlmr   iiixl   liv   trluiiiinK 


'^liop  Uquipmonl. 


New    Cincinnati    Cone-Driven     M.ller. 
A  portion  of  the  millinK  work  m  every  shop  is  lixht  and  can 
therefore  be  handled  on  a   modern   cone-driven   miller  as   fast 
and  as  accurately  as  on  the  more  hiRhly  developed  single-pulley 


D.  &  L.  Stuffing  Box. 

Quarter    removed    to   show    interior   arrangement. 


Cross   Section    of    D.    &    L.    Stuffing    Box. 

nc   cnpne   in    service.        i  lie    engineer   can    carry    packing   in   the   seat    box 
I  nd  pack  throttle  when  necessary. 

;    Throttle  handles  operate  50  per  cent,  easier  than  with  other  throttle  pack- 
igs 

,    Long  life  of  packing  due  to  thorough  lubrication. 
,   Minimum  wear  upon  throttle  rod. 
The  complete   avoidance   of    delays   to   motive   power   caused   by   an    occa- 
oful  oversight  of  the  condition  of  the  throttle  packing. 
One  siic  packing  for  all  size  throttle  rods. 

This  Stuffing  box  and  packing  is  sold  by  the  Union  Machine 
^    St  Paul.  Minn. 


Driving    Gears   of   Cincinnati    Miller. 

type  machine.  The  Cincinnati  Millmg  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  redesigned  its  entire  line  of  cone-driven  millers  tor 
this  class  of  work,  and  the  illustrations  herewith  show  the  more 
important  improvements  that  have  been  made. 

The   column   is   very   similar  tf)   that   used   on   this   company's 
high  power  machines.     It  is  a  symmetrical  bo.K  section,  having 


New  Cincinnati  Cone-Driven    Miller. 

straight  lines,  and  is  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  entire 
feed-drive  mechanism.  The  feed  changes  are  all  obtained  from 
a  single  group  of  mechanism  which  is  mounted  in  the  column 
at  a  point  high  above  the  floor,  bringing  all  the  levers  within 
easy  reach,  and  the  index  in  plain  sight,  of  the  operator.     The 
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feed  mechanism  provides  10  feed  changes  from  .007  to  .3  per 
revolution  of  the  cutter.  i\ll  of  these  changes  are  obtained 
through  12  gears  located  between  the  housings. 

The  design  pro\ides  simplicity,  with  handiness  in  operation. 
The  machine  is  driven  directly  from  a  face  gear  which  meshes 
with  the  gear  A.  Power  is  transmitted  through  the  change 
gears  to  the  gear  B  which  drives  the  universal  joint  shaft.  All 
of  these  16  feed  changes  are  obtained  by  the  three  levers  shown 
on  the  bo.x.  The  feed  index,  mounted  above  the  levers,  indi- 
cates the  exact  lever  position  for  each  rate  of  feed. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  design  is  the  tumbler  con- 
struction. This  tumbler  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  of 
large  diameter,  which  supports  the  tumbler  shaft  and  gear  and 
is  itself  supported  in  the  frame  of  the  feed  box.  This  con- 
struction prevents  bending  the  tumbler  shaft  and  vibration  in 
the  tumbler.  The  operating  lever  projects  through  a  hole  in 
the  feed  box  in  the  usual  way.  but  as  this  opening  is  closed 
by  the  tumbler,  the  inside  mechanism  is  protected  from  the  dust. 


Stationary    Die    Head   for    Pipe    Threading. 

The  illustrations  herewith  are  of  a  stationary  die  head  and 
parts  for  pipe  threading,  as  manufactured  by  the  Landis  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  using  the  Landis  type  of  die  with 
a  manually  operated  die  head. 

The  die  head  is  made  especially  for  use  on  pipe-threading 
machines  in  which  the  pipe  revolves  while  the  head  remains 
stationary.  The  head  and  the  die  holder  are  made  of  steel. 
The  head  can  be  mounted  on  a  carriage  of  any  standard  pipe 


Landis    Stationary    Die    Head. 

machine  and  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  styles 
of  head.  The  chasers  for  these  die  heads  can  be  made  to  good 
advantage  of  high-speed  steel,  in  which  case  they  require  no 
annealing,  rehobbing  or  retempering.  Sharpenmg  of  the  die  is 
accomplished  by  grinding  the  ends  of  the  chasers  and  resetting 
them  to  the  correct  cutting  position  m  the  holder.  The  heads 
are  made  in  standard  sizes  to  take  work  up  to  and  including 
four  inches.     One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  die  head  is 

tliat  one  set  of  dies  will 
cut  all  diameter  pipes  of 
the  same  pitch.  The 
heads  are  graduated  for 
setting  the  dies  to  the  dif- 
ferent diameters,  and  are 
opened  and  closed  by 
hand,  using  the  lever 
shown.  VV  hen  in  the 
clnsed  (xisition  the  die  is 
rigidly  locked,  but  opens 
and  closes  freely. 

The  chaser  holder  illus- 
trated is  for  use  where 
not  necessary  to  cut  very  close  to  the  shouhler.  The  mill 
clamp  which  holds  this  chaser  also  protects  il  in  case  the  pipe 
should  split.  The  clamp  extends  down  over  the  throat  of  the 
die  and  is  rounded  out  near  the  cutting  point  so  as  to  act  as 
a  guide  for  rough  ctwls.     When  a  twist  occurs  in  the  i)ipc,  most 


Chaser  in    Hold: 


of  the  strain  is  thrown  on  the  clamp,  thus  protecting  the  die 
and  lessening  the  possibility  of  breakage.  In  case  of  threading 
close  to  the  shoulder,  a  clamp  made  flush  with  the  front  edge 

of  the  chaser  only  is  used, 
thus  permitting  the  die  to 
run  close  up  against  the 
shoulder,  as  in  threading 
short  nipples,  etc. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  die 
admits  of  cuttmg  speeds 
from  2o  to  100  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  hobbed  type 
of  die.  The  rake  can  be 
ground  to  suit  the  quality  of 
the  material  in  the  pipe,  as 
a  great  deal  of  the  merchant 
pipe  used  is  very  stringy  and 
tough. 

-Advantages  in  this  head 
are  in  the  life  of  the  dies, 
the  higher  cutting  speeds, 
and  the  flexibility  of  the  die  to  meet  the  different  qualities  of 
material.  All  dies  are  made  interchangeable,  and  if  one  chaser 
of  a  set  becomes  worn  before  the  others,  this  single  one  can  be 
replaced. 


Chaser  for   Landis    Die    Head. 


Motor  Driven  Air  Compressor. 

A  good  example  of  the  simplicity,  convenience  and  efficiency 
of  electric  motor  drive  is  the  application  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, 60-h.p.,  a.c,  Westinghouse.  type  MS  mill  motor,  direct- 
connected  to  a  two-stage  air  compressor,  manufactured  by  the 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago.  The  compressor 
has  a  14-in.  low  pressure,  and  a  9-in.  high  pressure  air  cylinder; 
an  11-in.  stroke  and  a  mechanical  valve.  This  valve,  which  is 
connected  with  the  high-pressure  cylinder  by  a  Vi-in.  pipe,  stops 
the  compression  when  the  air  has  reached  a  pressure  of  85  lbs. 

The  air  is  used  in  operating  the  interlocking  switches  in  the 


Motor     Driven     Air    Compressor. 

yards  of  the  Union  Railroad,  near  liessemer,  I'a. ;  the  riveters, 
drills,  etc.,  used  on  the  repair  tracks,  and  for  testing  the  air- 
brakes on  the  cars.  The  compressor  runs  21  hours  every  day; 
during  this  time  the  switches  arc  in  operation  continuously, 
and  the  repair  men  work  10  hours  a  day.  During  the  summer. 
I)i>.\  cars  are  painted  with  a  pneumatic  sprayer. 

The  Westinghouse  motor  runs  at  725  r.p.m.  on  ;.  three-phase. 
2.j-cycle,  440-volt  alternating  current.  The  compressor  runi  at 
17.')  r.p.m, 

.\.  I".  Coulter,  general  car  foreman  of  the  l'nit)n  Railroad,  is 
(|uotcd  as  authority  that  this  equipment  has  been  in  continuous 
operation  for  six  months  with  no  attention  except  that  for 
occasional  cleaning  and  oiling. 


The  receipts  from  l,(!0o  miles  of  (.'hilian  government  railu 
in   operation    in    1!»0!»   amounted    to    $!l.080,!iy2,    coiniiaring    v 
f\625,2U   in  liHW.     The  operating  expenses  on  these  hnes  iw 
greater  than  the  gross  earnitigs. 


Skitkmiikk  !t.    IIMO. 
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'  I  '  HE  Union  Station  in  Washington,  the  new  Pennsylvania  Ter- 
*  niinal  in  New  York,  and  the  new  N'ortliwestern  Station  in 
C  hicago  arc  splendid  examples  of  the  tribute  railways  feel  they 
must  pay  to  large  cities.  For  soine  years  the  architecture  of  stations 
and  the  attention  given  to  station  grounds  in  suburban  residence 
towns  have  been  improving.  But  tlio  towns  and  smaller  cities  re- 
mote from  centers  of  population  have  usually  had  to  get  along 
with  station  buildings  of  low  cost  and  mean  appearance.  As 
people  usually  appreciate  whatever  a  railway  does  to  improve  th-.- 
looks  of  their  town,  it  is  good  policy  to  regard  architectural 
appearance   as   well   as    durability    when   erecting   new    stations. 


I  lit  prcsini  policy  sccin'*  to  be  lo  erect  more  Mibslantial  biiild- 
iuRs;  but  saving  repairs  and  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of 
painting  and  high  insurance  rates  shoii'd  not  alone  be  considered. 
•Many  solid  and  substantial  appearing  brick  anri  stone  stations 
arc  so  homely  that  the  local  citi/en  is  apt  to  wish  ihcy  were  not 
so  fire|iroof.  The  town  of  (jrand  Prairie,  Tex.,  has  barely  .'100 
inhabitants,  yet  the  Texas  &  I'acific  has  seen  fit  to  spend  there 
over  $(i,000  in  the  erection  of  a  handsome  station  of  reinforced 
concrete,  with  concrete  floors  and  metal  roof,  which  is  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  This  gives  the  people  a  kind  of  civic 
center,  atid  is  apt  to  cause  them  to  have  a  friendlier  feeling  to- 
ward the  road.  It  is  good  business  for  the  railway  in  th;it  it 
will  be  saved  maintenance  expenses,  and  the  need  for  replacement 
will  not  coiTic  so  soon  as  if  the  buil'ling  were  of  more  temporary 
construction. 


nPHF,  only  possible  criticism  tli.it  can  l)c  m.ule  of  President 
^  Taft's  appointments  of  members  of  the  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  (jiiestir)!!  of  public  control  of  the  issuance  of  rail- 
way securities  is  that  he  did  not  give  at  least  one  of  them  to  a 
practical  railway  man.  The  selection  of  President  A.  T.  Hadley 
of  ^■ale  as  chairman  of  the  cotnmission  is  peculiarly  happy,  for 
Dr.  Hadley  has  been  recognized  for  many  years  as  the  leading 
authority  on  railway  economics  in  this  country.  Professor  H. 
li.  Meyer,  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission,  is  another 
distinguished  authority  on  railway  economics  and  has  acquired 
great  practical  knowledge  of  railway  regulation  as  a  member 
and  chairman  of  the  railway  commission  of  Wisconsin,  which 
is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  state  commissions.  !•".  X.  Judson, 
of  St.  Louis,  another  member,  is  the  author  of  an  authoritative 
book  on  the  law  of  interstate  commerce.  Walter  L.  Fisher  is 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  most  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Chicago.  F'rederick  Strauss  will  contribute  to  the  strength  of 
the  commission  both  by  his  knowledge  of  economics  and  his 
practical  experience  as  a  banker.  Some  of  the  men  on  the  com- 
mission have  been  strong  advocates  of  the  extension  of  govern- 
ment regulation  of  industry.  Others  have  expressed  rather  con- 
servative views  upon  the  subject.  Regardless  of  their  present 
or  past  views  no  one  familiar  with  their  careers  can  have  any 
doubt  that  they  will  approach  the  investigation  and  the  consider- 
ation of  their  subject  without  any  interested  bias  and  that  their 
report    will   be   a    fair   and   able    document. 


/^FFICERS  of  the  Trunk  Lines  have  decided  that  from  Jan- 
^■^  uary  1  all  divisions  of  through  freight  rates  with  short 
terminal  and  industrial  railways  shall  be  abolished.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  cases  of  the  Star  Grain  &  Lumber  Co.  and  the 
Crane  Iron  Works,  where  such  allowances  were  held  to  be  vir- 
tually the  same  as  rebates  to  the  shipper,  the  shippers  being  the 
owners  of  the  short  railways.  It  was  voted  some  time  ago  to 
make  this  change  August  1.  but  postponement  was  decided  on  be- 
cause of  the  strong  protests  from  the  short  lines.  Some  of  the 
gossips  seem  to  be  worried  over  the  possible  dire  results  of  this 
change  in  the  method  of  making  rates  on  freight  forwarded  by 
shippers  who  have  short  railways  of  their  own.  It  is  declared 
that,  in  some  cases,  these  short  raihvays  cannot  be  operated  ex- 
cept at  a  loss.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  only  way  out  will  be  for 
the  strong  railways  to  buy  the  industrial  lines  outright.  But  why 
not  simply  adopt,  as  the  published  rate  from  the  junction  to  des- 
tination, the  same  amount  that  the  railway  has  all  along  been  re- 
ceiving for  that  part  of  the  service?  It  is  as  simple  as  A.  B,  C. 
Possibly  there  might  be  a  slight  collision  with  the  long  and  short 
haul  law  in  some  cases;  but  if  that  law  has  been  defied  by  these 
excessive  allowances  for  20  years— as  has  been  the  case,  undoubt- 
edly, in  some  instances — why  should  not  the  defiance  be  contin- 
ued? Possession  of  a  privilege  for  20  years  has  often  been 
treated  by  the  courts  as  presumptive  evidence  of  rightful  posses- 
sion. Seriously,  however,  the  fact  remains,  after  all  the  discus- 
sion about  technicalities,  that  the  "top  line"  deserves  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  useful  work  that  it  does  and  that  the  money  for 
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this  compensation  ought  to  come  out  of  the  "ultimate  consumer" 
of  the  lumber  or  other  merchandise.  If  the  short  line  has  been 
allowed  only  a  fair  sum,  the  shipper  must  henceforth  allow  the 
same  sum  and  add  it  to  the  price  which  he  charges  for  the  lum- 
ber "free  on  board"  the  actual  railway.  If  this  results  in  raising 
his  price  so  that  some  competitor  gets  the  business  away  from 
him,  who  is  to  blame?  Not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law, 
surely ;  nor  can  it  be  the  railway  that  has  been  accepting  too 
small   a  percentage  its  own  service. 

""r"  HE  description  in  this  issue  of  the  use  of  concrete  to  pre- 
•*•  serve  the  metal  in  an  old  trestle  and  at  the  same  time  so 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  structure  as  practically  to  make  it 
tiew  will  interest  engineers.  One  of  the  subjects  given  great 
attention  at  the  International  Railway  Congress  this  year  was 
that  of  strengthening  old  bridges,  for  the  continually  increasing 
train  loads  are  a  matter  of  concern  to  men  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  structures.  The  work  done  on  the  Wabash  in 
converting  old  wrought  iron  trestles  into  trestles  of  reinforced 
concrete  is  said  to  have  cost  fully  $40,000  less  than  would  have 
new  steel  trestles  designed  for  present  day  loads  with  proper 
allowance  for  increases  during  the  lifetime  of  the  structure.  It 
is  believed  that  the  reinforced  trestle  will  be  fully  equal  to  the 
work  of  carrying  the  traffic  for  many  years  to  come.  The  labor- 
atory tests  on  a  specimen  column  showed  the  strength  to  have 
been  doubled  by  the  addition  of  the  wire-wound  concrete  envel- 
ope, but  this,  of  course,  dees  not  prove  that  the  strength  of  the 
trestle  has  been  doubled.  In  the  connections  of  a  tower  bent 
many  indeterminate  stresses  are  produced,  so  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  say  what  is  the  real  strength  of  a  trestle  designed 
strictly  as  a  reinforced  concrete  structure.  In  the  case  of  the 
Danville,  111.,  and  the  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  trestles,  we  have  metal 
structures  designed  as  such  and  with  all  connections  made  pre- 
cisely as  though  protecting  concrete  had  not  been  thought  of,  as, 
of  course,  it  had  not  been  at  the  time  the  trestles  were  erected. 
The  strength  of  the  verticals  has  been  practically  doubled  by  their 
envelopment  in  wire-wound  concrete,  but  the  exact  effect  upon 
the  struts  and  braces  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime  the 
stiffness  of  the  structure  is  wonderfully  increased.  The  work 
was  done  without  interrupting  traffic  and  the  effect  that  would 
be  produced  on  the  concrete  while  it  was  setting,  by  the  passage 
of  long  and  heavy  trains,  caused  some  concern.  An  examination 
of  the  finished  work  shows  that  the  surface  is  very  smooth  and 
the  work  is  first  class.  While  the  work  was  in  progress  news 
was  received  of  the  organization  in  England  of  the  Improved 
Construction  Company,  licensed  under  the  Jagger  patents  to  make 
concrete  products  on  a  vibratory  table.  The  invetor,  Mr.  Jagger 
— a  name  singularly  fitting  for  such  a  process! — claims  that  when 
freshly  made  concrete  is  placed  upon  a  platform  to  which  is  im- 
parted "a  horizontal  vibratory  motion  combined  with  a  suddenly 
arrested  rocking  movement,"  the  material  rapidly  solidifies  and 
squeezes  out  all  excess  moisture  and  air,  together  with  all  dele- 
terious, partially  dissolved  substances  which  generally  rise  to  the 
surface  of  setting  concrete  and  are  known  by  the  generic  term 
"iaitance."  The  description  of  the  motion  of  the  platform  in  the 
Jagger  process  is  similar  to  the  motion  imparted  to  a  high  trestle 
by  a  train  passing  over  it.  If  the  Jagger  process  is  really  efficient 
ill  producing  dense  concrete  of  good  quality,  there  need  be  no 
fears  of  the  quality  of  the  concrete  used  in  strengthening  old 
iron  or  steel  trestles.  A  similar  process  has  been  used  in  the 
United  States  for  casting  concrete  fence  posts.  The  Phoenix 
column  is  not  ideal  reinforcement  for  reinforced  concrete  col- 
umns, so  that  a  wire  helix  is  necessary,  but  latticed  colums 
should  be  excellent.  The  experiment  on  the  Wabash  having 
proven  successful  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  in  the  future 
other  trestles,  at  present  carefully  watched,  may  be  converted 
into  structures  of  reinforced  concrete.  This  will  mean  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  a  discontinuance  of  maintenance  charges,  for 
concrete  docs  not  fletcrioratc  with  exposure  lo  the  elements,  does 
not  burn  and  never  needs  paint.  How  well  it  will  stand  up 
under  long  continued  vibratory  stresses  remains  to  be  seen. 


NEW  EMPLOYERS-  LIABILITY  LAWS. 

THE  employers'  liability  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  as 
recently  amended,  put  on  steam  railways  a  new  and  heavy 
burden — if  the  amendments  stand  the  test  of  constitutionality. 
Building  contractors  and  many  other  classes  of  employers,  es- 
pecially those  not  possessing  large  capital  and  doing  business  on 
the  most  extensive  scale,  are  hit  much  more  severely  than  the 
railways,  so  we  may  expect  very  prompt  action  to  test  the  new 
laws  in  the  courts. 

We  give  an  abstract  of  the  laws  in  another  column,  omitting, 
however,  the  optional  compensation  feature  which  seems  little 
likely  to  find  favor  with  any  employer.  (This  feature,  not  appli- 
cable to  railways,  provides  that  an  employer,  by  making  a  con- 
tract with  an  employee — a  thousand  contracts  if  you  have  a  thou- 
sand men — may  arrange  to  pay  him  half  pay  while  injured,  for 
not  exceeding  eight  years,  or  give  his  widow  approximately  three 
years'  pay,  if  the  employee  is  killed;  and  thereupon  be  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  liability  for  damages.)  The  legislature  has 
modified  the  fellow-servant  rule  by  making  all  bosses  the  same 
as  vice-principals ;  has  changed  the  rule  concerning  assumption  of 
risk  by  an  employee,  so  that  continuing  at  his  work  after  a  risk 
is  known,  does  not  throw  this  burden  on  him,  if  the  employer 
could  have  known  of  the  danger  by  reasonable  care;  has  placed 
on  the  employer  the  burden  of  proof  of  contributory"  negligence; 
has  amplified  the  list  of  negligent  defects  for  which  the  employer 
is  liable;  and  for  certain  dangerous  occupations  has  made  com- 
pensation compulsory,  regardless  of  liability  or  blame.  If,  for 
example,  a  brakeman  falls  off  a  car  and  is  killed,  or  a  track 
laborer  is  knocked  down  and  killed  by  a  locomotive,  1,200  days' 
pay  is  due  the  widow  "and  no  questions  asked." 

This  last  provision  (concerning  dangerous  occupations)  is  the 
most  radical  of  the  lot.  The  intent  of  this  provision  is  as  we 
have  stated  it;  but  (assuming  that  the  amendments  are  not 
wholly  nullified  at  once  by  conflict  with  the  constitution)  there 
will  be  litigation  on  innumerable  points.  For  example,  is  a 
trackman  who  carelessly  steps  in  front  of  a  locomotive  taking 
a  risk  which  is  necessary  or  inherent  in  his  work?  Does  a  tele- 
graph operator  who  causes  a  collision  have  "control"  over  a 
brakeman  killed  in  the  smashup?  The  employer  may  not  be 
liable  for  compensation  for  an  accident  if  the  workman  is  charge- 
able with  serious  and  wilful  misconduct.  Stepping  in  front  of 
an  engine  or  falling  asleep  on  the  edge  of  the  roof  of  a  freight 
car  may  not  be  wilful  misconduct,  though  it  certainly  is  serious 
misconduct ;  but  that  little  word  "and"  exempts  that  careless  em- 
ployee. The  definitions  of  dangerous  occupations  are  full  of  op- 
portunities for  legal  disputes,  especially  as  to  whether  an  injured 
employee  had  been  working  on,  or  only  near,  the  dangerous  work 
specified. 

Many  corporations  now  take  out  insurance  policies  to  cover  all 
their  liabilities  on  account  of  accidents.  Under  the  new  law 
these  may  be  worse  off  than  those  which  stand  their  losses  di- 
rectly, for  the  insurance  companies  will  have  to  raise  their  rates 
by  percentages  based  on  guesswork,  and  they  will  naturally  give 
themselves  the  benefit  of  all  doubts.  The  insurance  men  esti- 
mate that  the  accident  burden  will  be  increased  by  these  laws  as 
much  as  75  or  100  per  cent. 

The  constitutional  questions  are  obvious,  and  many  lawyers 
feel  sure  that  they  will  prove  fatal  to  the  acts.  Why  give  the 
right  of  compensation  to  a  man  who  falls  off  a  steel  bridge  but 
not  to  one  suffering  the  same  accident  at  a  wooden  bridge? 
Whore  is  the  justice  in  imposing  on  a  builder  of  a  $10,000  dwell- 
ing using  20-ft.  scaffolds,  the  same  liability  as  that  imposed  on 
big  contractors  eiigaRcd  in  putting  up  skyscrapers,  whose  senii- 
iiionopoly  gives  iliem  a  chance  to  recoup  the^e  losses?  How  can 
liability  be  equitably  imposed  on  the  New  York  Central,  on  its 
electric  lines,  because  it  is  a  "steam"  road,  while  the  Interbor- 
ough's  parallel  line  is  exempt  because  it  is  not  "steam"? 

That  the  new  laws  were  made  wholly  in  the  interest  of  em- 
ployees, with  only  perfunctory  or  forced  consideration  of  em- 
ployers' interests,  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  the  statutes.  The  em- 
ployee has  the  choice  of  two  remedies  when  he  has  been  injuriil 
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at  liis  woik:  lie  iii.'iy  cLiiin  a  iiiodcratc  siiiii  a-,  "coiiipcnHation," 
rcgardlcs'i  of  who  is  lo  blamo,  i)r  lie  may  sue  in  tlir  courls  for  a 
larger  sun),  if  he  thinks  a  Luk'T  sum  can  be  K'>t  l>y  chnrKing  neg- 
liKeni-c  against  tiic  employer.  The  employer,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  choice.  Of  course,  no  such  wholly  oiic-sitjcd  proposition 
wouiil  have  passed  so  easily  had  it  not  found  favor  in  high  places. 
I  his  whole  movement  only  carries  out  the  proposition,  voiced  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  President  Taft  and  others,  that  as  regards  re- 
pairs and  niaintenance  a  man  in  a  shop  should  be  put  on  the 
same  basis  as  a  machine  in  the  same  shop.  On  the  surface  this 
looks  extremely  simple,  but  before  the  principle  is  embodied  in 
Amcric.m  laws  generally  there  will  be  an  enormous  amount  of 
litigatiiMi  which  will  be  far  from  simple.  One  unfortunate  fea- 
ture, from  the  employers'  viewpoint,  is  that  when  a  manufacturer 
lias  found  a  perfect  machine  he  may  buy  any  number  of  duplicates 
of  ii :  whereas,  the  possession  of  a  perfect  artisan  often  affords 
little  or  no  aid  in  securing  other  perfect  men.  It  is  necessary  to 
wait  till  they  grow  up;  and  the  growth  of  good  men  is  often 
hindered  by  the  labnr  unions. 


THE  CENSUS  AND  THE  RAILWAYS. 

'  1  '  llli  conspicuous  fact  disclosed  by  the  final  returns  of  the  cen- 
■^  sus  of  1910  is  the  great  growth  of  the  population  of  the 
cities  as  comp.ired  with  the  country  as  an  entirety,  and  yet  more 
as  contrasted  with  rural  populations  outside  of  the  far  western 
states.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  much  food  for  reflection  in  a 
number  of  directions — sociological,  political  and  economic.  It 
is  in  this  last  category,  however,  that  it  be.irs  on  the  railways, 
,111(1  in  several  suggestive  and  interesting  forms.  Mutations  of 
working  populations  mean  also  industrial  perturbations  affecting 
the  volume  both  of  consumption  and  production,  which,  in  time, 
affect  radically  railway  freight  traffic.  More  directly  also  do 
the  variations  of  population  reflect  the  passenger  business,  say- 
ing nothing  of  express  and  mails,  the  former  of  considerable 
importance    in    railway    returns. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  a  city — and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
factory  town — is  the  consumer  of  low  class  freight  large  in  vol- 
ume. It  takes  coal,  cotton,  wool,  breadstuffs,  lumber,  ore,  and 
metals  in  their  secondary  stage  from  the  ore.  It  sends  out 
.  the  higher  classes  of  freight  in  the  form  of  finished  products 
in  wood,  metals  and  the  textiles,  but  in  diminished  volume  as 
compared  with  consumption,  securing,  of  course,  a  higher 
freight  rate.  For  purposes  of  illustration,  just  here,  one  may 
almost  take  that  small  corner  of  the  country  represented  by 
New  England  and  consider  it,  with  its  extensive  urban  and 
factory  populations,  as  one  great  city.  Apart  from  its  quarries 
and  the  great  potato  crop  of  northern  Maine,  it  takes  practi- 
cally nothing  for  railway  business  out  of  the  ground.  It  con- 
sumes a  vast  amount  of  raw  material,  much  of  which  reaches 
it  by  rail.  But  at  least  two-thirds  and  probably  more  of  the 
cars  that  take  in  the  raw  material  return  empty,  the  rest  being 
loaded  with  profitable  high  class  freight.  Theoretically  the 
growth  of  eastern  cities  during  the  last  decade,  which  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  nearly  or  quite  one-third,  means  the 
jireservation  of  the  old  ratios  of  ingoing  and  outgoing  freight 
business  and  the  absolute  increase  of  both — a  good  thing  for 
the  railways.  Practically  there  may  be  seen  two  forces  disturb- 
ing the  ratios — one  the  ocean  export  business ;  the  other  the 
competitive  growth  of  factory  business,  with  its  high  class 
freight  at  the  inland  cities  west  and  south.  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Detroit,  with  long  rail- 
way radiations  toward  all  points  of  the  compass,  get,  as  com- 
pared with  the  eastern  city,  new  significance  in  this  era  of  urban 
i;rowth,  especially  in  their  relation  to  home  and  local  markets. 
That  the  eastern  cities  under  such  railway  traffic  conditions 
hive  so  well  held  their  own  in  expansion  of  populntion  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  It  is,  perhaps,  explained  in  part  by 
their  interception  of  the  flood  of  foreign  immigration,  which 
still  seems  to  hold  to  the  city  rather  than  the  country.  But, 
whatever  the   cause,   it   remains   true   that    the   swift  growth  of 


f.ir  inland  cities  and  their  progress  in  manufacturing  already 
aflreis  railway  r.itrs.  'I'hr  raslcrn  nianiifactiircr  demands  as 
low  a  rate  as  possible  both  on  ingoing  and  outgoing  freight, 
mil  merely  as  ;i  ph:ise  (>(  human  nature,  but  as  a  factor  in  hold- 
ing Ihc  inland  market  for  factory  goods  west  and  south.  In 
connection  with  the  growth  of  cities  both  eastern  and  inland 
this  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  into  which  we  may  yet  sec  the 
question  of  tariff  duties  on  raw  material  enter  as  an  intensified 
political  influence. 

Simpler  in  its  elements  is  the  bearing  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  American  cities  on  railway  passenger  business.  Theoreti- 
cally urban  population  should  rise  upward  in  something  like 
even  ratios  with  the  increase  of  passenger  traffic,  though  vary- 
ing, of  course,  with  localities.  During  the  last  census  decade 
it  would  probably  have  done  so  but  for  certain  extraneous  dis- 
turbances. On  the  one  hand  there  have  been  during  the  ten 
years,  in  response  to  the  public  demand,  somewhat  exceptional 
enlargement  of  train  service  and  station  facilities,  especially 
at  large  terminals.  On  the  minus  side  have  been  the  expan- 
sion of  the  competitive  electric  lines,  the  use  of  long-distance 
telephone  and  the  incoming  of  the  automobile.  All  three  are 
.iiore  potential  in  the  case  of  city  populations  than  in  those  of 
tile  country  r(  t;ions,  though  they  exist  in  both.  But,  of  the 
three,  the  rival  street  railway  and  the  long-distance  telephone 
liave  already  largely  spent  their  competitive  power.  The  auto- 
mobile has  not  done  so  yet.  But  any  estimite  of  its  effect 
on  passenger  business  of  the  railways  must  be  reckoned  in 
what  may  be  called  "short  distance"  values  as  a  feeder.  Like 
the  electric  lines,  it  may  be  a  long-distance  rival,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  lateral  that  brings  the  steam  railway  station  miles 
away  within  the  old  walking  distance  measured  in  time.  On 
this  point,  as  related  to  variations  of  populations,  we  shall 
know  more  with  the  census  of  ten  years  hence. 

Ere  long  the  full  returns  for  all  the  municipalities  of  the 
land  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  will  be  at  hand,  and  later 
we  shall  know  not  only  what  the  passenger  business  of  the 
railway  is  as  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  but  also,  in  a  rough 
way,  the  character  of  the  railway  business  in  terms  of  raw 
and  finished  material  and  of  rural  and  city  products.  In  both 
quarters  the  comparisons  and  contrasts  promise  to  be  instruc- 
tive. 


IMPROVING  SERVICE  BY  INVESTMENTS  FROM  EARNINGS. 

C  EVERAL  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  for  the  railways  in  the 
*^  rate  advance  hearings  at  Chicago  last  week,  and  especially 
Mr.  Ripley,  put  much  stress  on  the  need  for  an  increase  in  rail- 
way earnings  to  enable  the  roads  to  give  the  public  the  better 
transportation  service  that  it  demands.  This  demand  of  the 
public  for  better  service  is  perfectly  justifiable.  When  any 
man  says  that  the  rates  of  American  railways  are,  or  ever  were, 
excessive,  he  talks  nonsense.  But  those  who  criticize  the  serv- 
ice of  -American  railways  have  a  case.  The  service  of  most  of 
our  roads  is  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  ought  to  be 
more  convenient.  It  ought  to  be  more  adequate.  It  ought  to 
be  safer.  In  order  to  make  it  safer,  much  track  ought  to  be 
straightened  and  strengthened;  much  second  track  ought  to  be 
built ;  thousands  of  miles  of  block  signals  ought  to  be  installed, 
and  thousands  of  grade  crossings  ought  to  be  eliminated.  In 
order  to  make  it  more  convenient,  hundreds  of  stations  ought 
to  be  replaced  with  better  and  larger  ones,  and  the  operation  of 
both  freight  and  passenger  trains  should  be  made  speedier  and 
more  dependable.  In  order  to  make  it  more  adequate,  more 
miles  of  line,  more  trackage  of  all  kinds  and  more  equipment 
ought  to  be  provided.  As  Mr.  Ripley  said,  while  railway  men 
do  not  like  to  depreciate  their  own  property,  they  recognize 
that  "the  best  railways  in  this  country  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains  are  very',  very  far  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be  to 
give  the  service  that  the  public  requires  and  has  the  right  to 
demand,  or  would  have  the  right  to  demand  if  it  paid  for  it" 
As  all  kinds  of  traffic  can  move  freely  on  existing  rates,  and 
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could  on  substantially  higher  rates,  the  question  of  service  is  a 
great  deal  more  important  in  this  country  than  the  question 
of  rates. 

It  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  facilities  of  the 
railways  should  be  improved  and  increased.  But  those  who 
agrte  most  harmoniously  on  this  point  are  apt  to  disagree  most 
widely  on  how  the  necessary  e.xpenses  for  doing  this  should  be 
met.  Mr.  Ripley  stated  his  views  very  clearly.  Improvements 
may  be  roui,hly  divided  into  two  classes — those  which  increase 
the  earni.ig  capacity  of  a  road  in  proportion  to  their  cost,  and 
those  which  do  not.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  handsome 
and  expensive  passenger  stations  which  every  city  is  demanding. 
For  example,  the  !;ew  imion  passenger  station  at  Kansas  City 
will  cost  ?J,(K)0.000  -r  ^),000,000.  A  station  which  would  serve 
adequately  all  purely  transportation  purpo'  s  could  be  built, 
Mr.  Ripley  csl-matcd.  ior  $200,000.  All  of  the  rest  of  the 
expenditure  is  a  tr  iiu'.c  p^id  by  the  roads  to  the  public-spirited 
ambitir,!!  cf  the  pc"i)li-  to  licautify  their  city  and  will  not  -n- 
crease  the  earning  capacity  of  the  railways  a  dollar.  The  ele- 
vation cf  tracks  in  cities  is  very  desirable,  because  it  promotes 
publi:  safety.  It  also  to  some  extent  serves  the  convenience 
and  reduces  the  expenses  of  the  railways.  But  the  amount  it 
C(  -ts  greatly  exceeds  the  purely  economic  benefits  derived  from 
it.  Mr.  Ripley  contended  that  improvements  which  do  not  in- 
ciease  the  earning  capacity  of  the  railways  should  be  paid  for 
mainly  or  wholly  from  earnings.  If  a  railway  is  paying  Ci  per 
cent,  dividends  it  should  be  allowed  to  earn  12  per  cent,  on  its 
stock,  the  extra  6  per  cent,  to  be  applied  on  improvements 
which  will  benefit  the  public  but  will  not  increase  the  road's 
earning  capacity. 

It  is  evident  that  improvements  have  got  to  be  paid  for 
whether  they  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  a  railway  or  not. 
Improvements  which  do  increase  earning  capacity  may  be  and 
ought  to  be  capitalized,  because  the  increase  in  earning  capacity 
which  they  cause  will  afford  the  means  of  paying  interest  and 
dividends  on  the  increased  capitalization.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  improvements  which  do  not  increase  earning  capacity  ought 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  earnings,  because  really,  in  the  long  run, 
the  expenditures  on  them  are  simply  a  part  of  the  expenses 
which  It  is  necessary  to  incur  to  make  and  keep  the  property 
on  a  basis  where  it  can  serve  the  public  and  earn  an  adequate 
return  for  its  stockholders.  If  improvements  of  the  kind  iu 
question  cnniiot  be  paid  for  out  of  earnings,  they  either  cannot 
he  made  or  they  must  be  paid  for  from  the  receipts  of  increased 
capitalization.  If  they  are  paid  for  from  the  receipts  of  in- 
creased capitalization  the  burden  imposed  upon  the  public,  in 
the  long  run,  will  be  greater  than  if  they  are  paid  for  from 
current  earnings.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  station 
which  costs  $2,000,000,  and  which,  at  the  rate  at  which  this 
country  grows,  may  be  obsolete  in  2.'>  years.  Interest  at  o  per 
cent,  would  in  20  years  equal  the  total  expenditures  on  it,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  time  the  bonds  which  were  issued  to  raise 
money  to  pay  for  it  would  still  be  outstanding.  The  construc- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  time  of  another  station  which  might  cost 
$«i,000,000  or  $H,000,000  would  involve  an  additional  increase  in 
capitalization,  oti  which  additional  interest  and  dividends  would 
have  to  be  paid.  The  result  of  such  tinanciering  wouhl  be  to 
increase  the  capitalization  of  .American  railways,  as  it  already 
has  increased  the  capitalization  of  the  railways  of  Kngland,  to 
a  point  where  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  earn  a 
return  on  it. 

The  explicit  adoption  by  the  regulating  authorities  of  the 
policy  of  letting  each  railway  earn  enough  in  addition  to  rea- 
sonable interest  and  dividends  to  pay  out  of  earnings  for  all 
improvements  which  do  not  increase  earning  capacity  would 
Ufit  only  prevent  an  excessive  increisc  in  capitalizatinn,  but 
would  also  add  to  the  value  and  stability  of  the  securities,  Imth 
bonds  and  slocks,  which  were  issued.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
is  no  certainty  lliat  after  the  rtcids  had  spent  earnings  on  the 
property  they  would  not  capitalize  them.  Hm  past  experience 
has   shown    that   badly   managed   roads  arc   as  apt   to  distribute 


stock  dividends  which  represent  no  investment  in  the  properties 
as  they  are  to  capitalize  earnings  which  have  been  put  in  the 
properties,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  well  managed  railways 
are  apt  not  only  not  to  capitalize  improvements  which  have 
no  earning  capacity,  but  are  apt  also  not  to  capitalize  some 
improvements  which  have  earning  capacity.  The  amount  of 
earnings  invested  in  the  properties  without  being  capitalized 
has  been  in  the  past  much  larger  than  the  amount  that  has  been 
capitalized.  And  with  public  sentiment  as  it  now  is  in  this 
country,  the  extent  to  which  watering  of  stock — or  anything 
that  might  invite  condemnation  as  such — will  be  carried  in  fu- 
ture  seems  very   apt   to   be  pretty   small. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


Coal  Mines.       By   B.   R.    Rose.   Rockefeller    Building.   Cleveland,   Ohio.       27S 
pages;   6in.  x9in.;     leather.       Price,  $5.00. 

This  publication  is  intended  for  the  use  of  coal  consumers,  to 
enable  them  to  locate  readily  any  particular  coal  from  the 
bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  mines  in  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  The  main  classification  is  by  states,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  a  list  giving  the  different  coals  and  the  coun- 
ties in  which  they  are  mined.  The  counties  of  each  state  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  with  the  coal  companies,  names  of 
mines,  veins,  thicknesses,  daily  capacities  and  railway  connec- 
tions given  in  each  case. 


The  Settlement  of  Labor  Disputes. 

This  is  the  sub-title  of  the  September  number  of  the  Aniials 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
(Philadelphia).  In  this  number  of  the  magazine  200  pages  are 
filled  with  19  articles  on  the  subject  named.  These  are  given 
under  four  heads :  Special  Problems ;  Methods  of  Settlement ; 
The  Law  of  Labor  Disputes  in  the  United  States;  The  Law  of 
Labor  Disputes  Abroad  (Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Germany). 
The  authors  who  figure  in  this  series  are :  Samuel  Gompers, 
Walter  Gordon  Merritt,  Margaret  .\.  Schaffner,  J.  Wallace 
Bryan,  Cornelius  J.  Doyle,  Joseph  Krauskopt,  D.D.,  Ethelbert 
Stewart,  T.  L.  Lewis,  Frank  Julian  Warne,  Ralph  Kendall  For- 
syth, T.  D.  Xicholls,  James  W.  Van  Cleave,  Truman  S.  Vance, 
C.  O.  Pratt,  John  Lundrigan,  Robert  Luce,  F.  .\.  .\cland,  Paul 
Kennadav  and   Harris  Weinstock. 
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ACCIDENT    RECORD — CORRECTION. 

New  York,  Chicago  &   St.  l.oiiis  Knilroad  Co.,  | 
Clevelaiul,   Ohio,    .\iig,   29,   1910.  ) 

Tf)   THE    ElilTOR   OF  THE    R.MLVV.W    .XcE    G.VZETTE  : 

I  note  in  your  issue  of  .August  19,  page  .TI3,  report  of  train 
accidents,  that  you  show  a  collision  on  this  line  July  20  at  Chi- 
cago, in  which  one  person  was  killed  and  one  injured.  This 
report  is  incorrect.  We  ha\e  no  knowledge  of  any  such  acci- 
dent at  this  office. 

\.    W.    JOHNSON, 
(ienrral   Manager. 


JUNCTION    CARDS   AT    INTERCHANGE    POINTS. 


I'nrhlo.   Colo.,    Sr).!.   3.   t»IO. 
To    THE    I'-lllTOR    OF    THE     UaiI.W.W     -VtlE    Ci.VZETTE  : 

One  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  railway  world  is  the 
consolidation  of  mech.inical  and  transportMion  car  records  at 
points  of  interchange.  It  has  its  opponents,  but  it  is  lieii' 
tried  at  a  few  places,  and  improved  service  has  resulted.  Some  '* 
the  good  things  secured  arc  a  reduction  in  expense;  the  eiulii'K  o' 
duplication  of  work,  prompt  interchange  reports,  a  dlstiuii 
time  of  delivery,  a  consistent  check  of  car  ninubers  and  initial--, 
the  furnishing  of  the  same  ilata  to  the  delivering  and  receiviiu 
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Iini'>.  ;i  ri-iliii  tiiiii  nf  (n^iii  7'i  in  !«)  |ur  iiiil.  iii  ilu-  \iiliiiiif 
of  iraciT>,  and  .1  nmrc  kvihthI  fccliiiK  of  harmony  l)ctwcrii 
llic  two  ilcp.'iriini-Mis  lici-aiisc  of  ilic  diiul  rcH|ioii<iiliiliiv.  And 
llitTf  arc  still  nilu-r  biMU-lits.  No  rrsiilt.nit  delay  lias  Ihhh  cn- 
lountiTcd  so  far  as  iiu-clianical  inspt-i-lioii  lias  lu-cn  roiu'rrnrd, 
nor  has  the  iihysiinl  rtcord  of  thr  car  Ixfn  iinpaircd.  'Ihc 
v-(»-o|)i'ralivi'  plan  has  ronnncnilaiilc  features  in  such  i^rrat  intni- 
her  that  it  may  well  he  considered  as  one  of  llie  adMsahle.  pto- 
Kressivc   measures  of   the   day. 

l>urinK  the  recent  ainiual  convention  of  the  Car  Accoinitinn 
and  Transportation  OHicers,  at  C!olorado  Springs,  Colo.,  J.  K. 
Kearney,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Italtiniorc  &•  Ohio, 
following  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Joint  Inspection  and 
Interchanne,  siiKKi'sled  the  i>ractical)ility  of  the  issuance  of 
junction  c;irds  from  the  central  ofhce  at  cities  where  such  oflices 
have  heen   installed  and  are  in   working  order. 

E.xpericnce  here  at  I'uehlo  with  the  consolidated  hnreau  snu- 
Kests  that  Mr.  Kearney's  idea  is  entirely  practical.  That  there 
conlil  he  a  valid  ohjection  to  this  plan  at  points  ecpiippcd  with 
a  well  organized  interchange  bureau  seems  impossihic,  hccause 
the  iiitcrchanRe  data  furnished  by  that  central  ofTicc  are  the 
authority  upon  which  the  car  accountant  now  issues  the  junc- 
tion card.  Sup|)ose  the  Rock  Island  delivers  a  Southern  I'acilic 
car  to  the  Santa  Fe  at  Pueblo  for  western  movement.  The 
Southern  I'acilic  people  are  compelled  to  wait  until  our  inter- 
change sheet  journeys  to  Chicago,  where  the  junction  card  is 
issued  b>  the  Rock  Island  car  accountant;  then  the  card  has 
to  travel  liack  through  Colorado  on  its  way  to  Srn  h'rancisco. 
Hail  this  junction  card  been  issued  concurrently  with  the  inter- 
change report,  as  suggested,  the  car  owners  in  San  Francisco 
would  know  of  its  whereabouts  practically  as  soon  as  the  Rock 
Island  car  accountant  in  Chicago.  Under  the  present  system 
a  week  at  the  very  least  would  elapse  before  the  owner  could 
possibly  receive  this  information.  Had  this  particular  car  been 
loaded  with  a  commodity  that  required  a  fairly  good  forward- 
ing movement,  it  could  have  been  at  any  one  of  two  or  three 
Southern  Pacific  connecting  points  before  its  owner  had  been 
advised  that  the  car  had  left  Rock  Island  rails.  Thus  the 
whereabouts  of  a  car  at  the  very  door  of  its  owner  is  not 
available  to  him  because  of  the  present  system  of  issumg 
junction  cards. 

Another  good  feature  of  the  suggested  plan  would  be  its 
tendency  to  decrease  car  balances.  I  have  in  mind  an  owner, 
"X,"  charging  a  connection  with  95  of  his  cars  when  the  con- 
necting line's  tally  showed  32  of  X's  cars  in  its  possession. 
What  superintendent  of  car  service  can  locate  his  cars  from 
such  statistics?  Of  course  we  will  admit  that  there  will  always 
be  more  or  less  of  a  discrepancy  in  car  balances  on  account  of 
mileage  from  interchange  points,  and  possibly  from  lack  of  a 
uniform  time  for  tallying,  but  the  suggested  plan  will  at  least 
reduce  the  discrepancies. 

It  is  understood  that  some  have  objected  to  the  plan  because 
of  possible  errors  in  car  numbers  and  initials,  claiming  the  car 
accounting  oflFicers  fortify  against  these  errors  by  comparison 
with  the  car's  previous  movement  on  its  line.  The  fear  is  also 
e.xprcsscd  that  there  would  be  an  increased  expense  for  post 
cards.  Grant  that  where  the  interchange  report  is  so  unreliable 
as  to  need  verification  in  the  car  accounting  office  before  the 
junction  card  may  be  safely  issued,  it  would  clearly  be  unwise 
to  omit  that  precautionary  measure.  But  why  not  have  reports 
that  are  correct?  .Are  they  not  cheaper  in  the  end?  By  special- 
izing in  this  branch  of  work,  the  bureau  can  and  does  verify 
the  interchange  data  while  the  eye  is  still  fastened  on  the  car 
rather  than  leaving  it  for  the  over-burdened  car  accounting 
office  to  do  after  the  car  is  a  thousand  miles  away.  Since, 
therefore,  the  bureau's  interchange  report  when  rendered  has 
been  verified  and  is  correct,  in  what  way  can  it  be  unsafe  to  use 
that  data  in  promptly  notifying  the  car  owner  (whether  a  pri- 
vate line  or  a  railway)  to  what  railway  his  car  has  been  deliv- 
ered?   And  by  no  means  is  it  a  settled   fact  that  the  expense 


for  po.Htage  would  he  increa<ier|— assuming  the  point  i»  vita! 
when  nira!iiired   against   the   tnne   lh:it   would   be  save!. 

One  thiuK  i*  certain:  the  junction  card  could  leave  the  bureau 
oflicc  as  itoon  as  the  interchange  took  place  and  journey,  tlico- 
rclically,  011  a  tangent  to  the  car  owner.  And  why  not  let  the 
advice  to  the  owner  go  from  Pueblo  to  .San  I'"ranci.sco  direct  and 
cut  out  the  2,000-mile  trip  from   I'uehlo  to  t^hicag')  and  return? 

At  any  rate  let  us  try  the  idea  in  a  small  way,  and  then 
decide  whether  to  abandon  or  extend  it,  as  its  merits  deserve. 

I,.    I).    ROItKRTS, 
MannK'*!'    I'licliln   Joiiil    Car    liiniirrtimi   ari'l    f ntcrchaiiKC    Kurriu, 


THE    STATION    AGENT'S    UNPLEASANT    WORK. 


To   TIIK    F'JIITOK   OK   TIIK    R.MIW.W    .\(.F.   Gazettk  : 

In  your  issue  of  August  2*J  you  have  something  to  say  of  sta- 
tion cleanliness.  It  appears  to  me  that  neither  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  nor  Mr.  Paine  has  discovered  the  true  reason  for  the  dif- 
ticulty  in  keeping  stations  clean ;  nor  have  you.  The  station 
agent  is  the  representative  of  a  large  corporation.  He  must 
know  something  of  the  working  of  each  department  and  its 
relations  to  the  organization  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  pub'ic.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  somewhat  general  education  and  capable  of 
transacting  the  business  of  the  company  on  an  equal  plane  with 
other  business  men  of  the  community.  A  man  who  can  suc- 
cessfully do  these  things  dislikes  in  the  extreme  to  make  him- 
self a  janitor  and  scavenger  for  all  the  town  bums  and  drunks 
who  loaf  around  his  depot.  He  may  have  the  "energy"  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Paine,  but  if  he  has  any  personal  pride  or  dignity 
he  will  dislike  being  called  from  a  back  room,  when  covered 
with  dust  and  dirt  and  ill-smelling  water,  to  figure  out  a  summer 
trip  for  Mrs.  Home  Banker,  a  very  particular  old  lady. 

The  only  way  to  maintain  clean  stations  is  to  clean  them 
regularly.  An  old  box  car,  two  or  three  men,  a  tub  of  water, 
a  few  brooms,  disinfectants,  and  such  appliances,  carried  on  local 
trains  from  station  to  station  would  work  wonders  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  hours  at  each  station,  and  would  cover  quite 
a  territory  in  sixty  days.  That  would  be  about  three  times  as 
often  as  most  stations  are  cleaned  under  the  present  system  of 
circulars  from  the  superintendent's  office.  This  same  gang  could 
also  make  minor  station  repairs,  such  as  putting  in  broken  win- 
dow glass,  repairing  locks,  and  replacing  loose  boards  in  the 
platform.  The  expense  of  maintaining  such  a  crew  would  be 
many  times  repaid  by  the  good  will  of  the  agent  and  the  com- 
munity. AGENT. 


IDENTIFICATION   OF  TRAINS. 


Chicago,  August  27,   1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  subject  of  train  identification  is  one  which  materially  af- 
fects safe  operation  and  is  worthy  of  discussion.  Most  methods 
now  in  use  employ  the  engines'  numbers  or  conductors'  names, 
or  train  or  engine  numbers  displayed  on  the  cupola  of  the  ca- 
boose. These  leave  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  rather  curious 
that  with  all  the  attention  that  has  been  given  to  the  standard- 
ization of  train  rules  and  other  items  of  operation,  the  roads 
in  general  still  depend  largely  on  chance  and  guesswork  in  this 
;mportant  matter.  While  many  roads  have  adopted  some  sort 
of  device,  the  majority  depend  on  the  crude  methods  of  iden- 
tification in  use  50  years  ago. 

The  Train  Despatchers'  Association  has  given  this  subject 
some  consideration,  and  in  its  1909  convention  adopted  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Train  Rules  on  the  desirability  of 
some  method  for  providing  positive  identitkation.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  this  action  has  produced  any  result,  pos- 
sibly because  of  the  fact  that  the  Train  Despatchers'  Associa- 
tion is  not  regularly  altiliated  with  any  of  the  "legislating"  organ- 
izations of  officers. 

While  there  has  alwavs  been  need  of  some  better  svstem.  the 
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necessity  seems  to  increase  with  the  specialization  of  service, 
and  higher  speeds  in  both  passenger  and  freight  service.  It 
is  true  that  with  the  advent  of  double  track  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  meeting  points,  but  this  has  been  more  than  offset 
by  the  abandonment  of  schedules  and  the  substitution  of  extras 
in  double-track  operation.  And  under  the  extra  system,  simple 
train  numbers  have  given  place  to  lengthy  designations  such  as 
"Extra  West  7669,'  rendering  identification  more  difficult  and 
increasing  the  liability  of  error. 

The  necessity  for  more  distinctness  in  indicators  is  being  rec- 
ognized in  many  ways,  and  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  money 
has  been  expended  on  the  improvement  of  headlight  numbers, 
signal  lamps,  semaphore  arms  and  the  like. 

I  remember  when,  as  a  telegraph  operator  at  an  interlocking 
tower,  I  was  reprimanded  for  running  a  "fast  freight"  in  be- 
hind a  couple  of  slow  drags,  due  to  an  error  in  identification. 
My  excuse  was  that  I  "supposed"  the  fast  freight  to  be  behind 
a  train  of  coal ;  but  the  coal  train  had  slipped  in  on  a  blind 
siding  to  let  the  fast  train  by.  The  fast  train  got  stuck  for  a 
passenger,  and  the  delay  was  40  minutes.  I  was  told  that  "sup- 
posing is  not  railroading" ;  but  I  knew  from  experience  that 
if  my  supposition  had  proved  correct,  it  would  have  been  merely 
"good  judgment." 

It  is  told  of  a  "student"  of  railroading  who  observed  an  odd 
numbered  engine  going  east,  while  his  time  card  said  eastward 
trains  bore  even  numbers,  that  he  propounded  the  query,  "Why 
don't  they  run  their  even  engines  East,  and  their  odd  engines 
West?"  This  led  to  the  suggestion  by  a  more  practical  man  that 
the  engine  numbers  be  disregarded  so  far  as  train  movements 
«re  concerned. 

As  a  basis  from  which  to  work  out  a  uniform  system  of  iden- 
tification, I  would  suggest  the  following  plan : 

Affix  to  the  front  of  the  engine  an  identification  device 
equipped  with  lights  and  supplied  with  changeable  number  and 
letter  stencils  that  would  provide  a  clearly  visible  identification 
signal  either  in  daylight  or  at  night.  This  could  also  be  used 
as  a  classification  signal,  and  as  a  "schedule  fulfilled"  signal, 
which  is  also  something  that  is  badly  needed.  As  an  additional 
check  this  device  could  be  duplicated  on  the  cupola  of  the 
caboose. 

The  train  numbers,  whether  scheduled  or  extra,  should  be 
as  short  as  possible,  to  avoid  confusion  in  identifying  rapidly 
moving  trains. 

Extra  trains,  instead  of  bearing  the  engine  numbers,  should  be 
assigned  by  the  despatcher  from  a  series  that  would  not  conflict 
with  scheduled  numbers,  the  odd  and  even  extras  to  conform 
to  their  direction.  Work  extras  that  might  run  in  either  direc- 
tion on  one  order  could  be  given  alphabetical  designations  such 
as  "Plxtra  A,"  etc. 

This  is  certainly  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Train  Rules  of  the  A.  R.  A. 
The  theory  on  which  such  serious  thought  has  been  expended 
on  the  Standard  Code  of  Train  Rules  is  that  where  there  is  room 
for  doubt  there  is  danger;  and  if  there  is  any  point  in  everyday 
operation  in  which  there  is  a  larger  element  of  doubt  than  in 
the  question  of  train  identification,  it  has  escaped  my  notice  in 
some  17  years  of  railway  service. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

(There  appears  to  be  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  among 
railway  officers  as  to  whether  train  indicators  are  necessary; 
but  there  ought  to  be  no  difference  as  to  the  desirability  of 
making  the  indicators,  if  they  are  used.  large  and  easily  readable 
under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  day  or  night.  As  a 
measure  of  safety,  indicators  should  be  more  and  more  useless, 
year  by  year,  for  with  the  extension  of  the  block  system  the 
engine  at  the  front  end  and  the  markers  at  the  rear  become 
the  only  "indicators"  necessary.  The  class  of  a  train  is  iinina- 
fcrial.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  however,  for  station  men, 
trackmen  and  men  in  rharKr  of  other  trains  the  most  complete 
identification  is  desirable.  What  degree  of  care  and  expense  is 
ju.stifiable  to  accomplish  this?— Eihtor.I 


TRANSPORTATION    AND    TRAFFIC    IN    ITALY.* 


BY   LOGAN   G.    M  PHERSOX. 

The  area  of  all  Italy  is  114,409  sq.  miles,  about  6,000  sq. 
miles  less  than  that  .of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  northern 
part,  bordering  Switzerland  and  Austria,  has  attained  a  consider- 
able development  in  manufacture.  The  central  reach  of  the 
peninsula  is  divided  longitudinally  by  the  Appennine  Mountains. 
On  either  .slope  of  the  range  are  farms.  Agriculture  and  the 
raising  of  ftuit  are  prostcuted  to  the  south  in  the  plains  of 
Calabria  and  on  the  Island  of  Sicily. 

In  northern  Italy  are  lakes  JMaggiore,  Como,  Luegano  and 
Garda,  which  are  navigable,  but  the  traffic  is  principally  of  pas- 
sengers, the  freight  boats  carrying  only  from  5  to  40  tons  each. 

The  rives  of  Italy  are  little  used  for  navigation  except  the 
Po  and  the  Adige  and  the  few  other  streams  in  the  plain  be- 
tween the  Appennines  and  the  Alps,  all  of  which  flow  into  the 
Adriatic.  The  Po  is  navigable  for  368  miles,  a  much  larger  reach 
than  is  available  on  any  of  the  other  rivers.  The  Arno  and  the 
Tiber,  flowing  into  the  iMediterranean,  are  used  but  for  short  dis- 
tances, as  are  also  a  few  other  unimportant  streams  in  Tuscany 
and  the  Campania,   farther  south. 

In  the  construction  of  artificial  waterways  Italy  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  canals  having  been  built 
ill  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  mainly  to  connect  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  northern  Italy.  At  about  the  same  time 
Venice  was  improving  her  rivers  and  building  canals,  as  were 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Padua  and  Modena.  A  network  of  waterways 
was  thus  formed  throughout  northeastern  Italy,  which  was  used 
not  only  for  navigation  but  for  drainage,  irrigation,  protection 
from  inundation  and  production  of  power.  Two  smaller  canals 
were  built  tributary  to  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber,  but  they  have 
never  been  of  a  great  deal  of  use.  The  existing  canals  are  sub- 
stantially the  medieval  network.  As  their  depth  rarely  exceeds 
six  feet  and  the  water  is  mainly  used  for  other  purposes,  they 
are  in  but  small  measure  available  for  navigation.  The  traffic 
has  been  decreased  in  the  last  fifty  years,  being  estimated  at  pres- 
ent as  about  5,000,000  tons.  The  navigation  is  principally  by 
boats  drawn  by  animal  power,  although  in  recent  years  a  few 
boats  have  been  placed  in  use  that  are  propelled  by  steam  or 
gasoline  engines.  The  waterways  leading  from  the  higher  ground 
were  once  largely  used  for  the  floating  of  lumber,  but  in  the  last 
thirty  years  this  has  greatly  diminished,  the  traffic  going  prin- 
cipally by  the  railways. 

The  total  length  of  the  navigable  waterways  of  Italy  is  about 
2,000  miles,  of  which  the  rivers  and  canals  of  northern  Italy 
connected  with  the  Po  constitute  nearly  1,500  miles,  and  the 
navigable  canals  about  one-third  of  the  entire  length.  The  con- 
trol of  the  waterways  is  under  the  ministry  of  public  works, 
exercised  through  the  director  general  of  waterways.  The  state 
bears  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  the  waterways  that  are  of 
general  navigable  use,  and  also  aids  the  provinces  in  the  main- 
tenance of  purely  local  waterways,  which  is  also  shared  by 
various  associations  of  those  particularly  benefited. 

No  tolls  are  charged  for  the  use  of  lakes  and  rivers:  lolls 
are  charged  under  special  laws  for  the  use  of  certain  canals. 
At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  railways  attention  was  di- 
rected toward  the  development  of  these  enterprises,  the  water- 
ways for  a  time  almost  disappearing  from  the  budget.  Capit.it 
expend  tuns  have  never  been  resumed  to  any  great  extent,  but 
(he  expenditure  borne  by  the  government  for  maintenance  aver- 
aged about  $2:!0.000  per  year  from   1874  to  1001. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  railways  Italy  was  occupic.J 
by  a  ntimb?r  of  '.cparatc  states.  The  first  railway  in  the  penin- 
sula wa^  built  under  concession  of  the  Neapolitan  government  in 
\K\(>.  It  extended  for  but  3'2  mles  from  Naples  to  two  towns 
in  the  vicinity,  and  was  not  completed  until  1860  In  1837  con- 
cession was  granted  for  a  line  between  Milan  and  Como.  which 
was  completed  in  1849.  These  lines  answered  the  purpo.^e  of 
pleasure  travel  rather  than  any  commercial  need.     In  1842  the 
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kiiigdoin  uf  Naples  ciitcn-d  ti|><)ii  the  construction  at  .state  ex- 
pense of  a  l.nc  cxtendiiiK  for  al)ont  thirty  miles  to  Cascrla, 
where  was  the  kind's  palace;  ami  to  Cnpua,  the  titc  of  an  im- 
portant fortress.  Another  road  undertaken  hy  the  slate  was 
completed  for  nhont  20  miles. 

Uadways    really    intended    lo   aii-swer   the    needs    of   coinniercc 

■,  >re  first  henim  in  Tuscany  and  I.omhardy,  under  the  auspices 
,)i  the  Austrian  K»vernnunt,  then  the  sovcreiKU  of  these  prov- 
inces. The  lir.st  line  was  that  covcriiiK  the  I8!»  miles  from  M.Ian 
to  Venice,  completed  in  lfSo7.  It  was  hcKun  under  a  concession, 
but  taken  over  and  completed  by  the  government,  which  desired 
its  construction  for  military  ends.  Austria  also  hu.lt  directly 
another  line  or  two  in  its  Italian  provinces  and  then  brought 
about   an   agreement   between   the   different   states    for   the  con- 

r-sioii  to  a  private  corporation  for  a  Ine  through  central  Italy. 

I  he  concession  was  for  100  years,  the  company  was  granted  ex- 
emption from  taxes  and  duties,  as  well  as  a  guarantee  of  3  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  capital,  the  amount  of  which  was  not  s'.ipu- 
lateil  Because  of  the  unsettled  conditions  due  to  the  Crimean 
war,  the  company  was  unable  lo  obtain  capital  and  in  other  re- 
spects demonstrated  its  incompetency.  The  governments  con- 
cerned conceded  the  hncs  to  another  company,  which  by  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Victor  Enmianuel  and  I'rancc  with  Austria 
had  made  much  progress.  Parma  and  Tuscany  had  also  made 
concessions  for  lines  to  private  companies,  which  in  many  cases 

vfre  Mnablc  to  carry  out  their  contracts,  becoming  bankrupt  and 

(pplying  to  the  states,  which  made  further  concessions.  Pied- 
inontc  granted  a  concession  to  a  private  company  for  the  build- 
ing ot  a  line  between  Turin  an.l  Genoa,  which  was  openeJ  in 
1854.  To  other  lines  the  state  of  Piedmonte  extended  pecuniary 
assistance,  in  some  cases  by  way  of  capital  subscription,  in 
others  by  guarantee  of  interest  and  in  other  cases  by  taking  over 
the  lines  and  agreeing  to  operate  them  for  50  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue.  The  state  of  Rome  also  made  concessions  to  private 
companies  which  were  delinquent,  often  engaging  in  speculation 
instead  of  construction.  This  in  one  case  led  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  cash,  which  was  followed  by  the  chief  culprit  being 
sent  to  ja;l.  The  company  was  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  the 
government,  which  desired  railway  communication  with  two 
neighboring  provinces  which  it  had  just  annexed. 

The  Italian  kingdom  thus  found  its  railways  in  various  tangles. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  first  Italian  Parliament,  in  1860,  there 
were  in  operation  in  the  whole  of  Italy  1,308  miles  of  railway 
and  another  1,245  mles  were  in  course  of  construction  or  under 
concession.  The  lines  were  mostly  in  small  and  incomplete  sys- 
tems that  were  not  connected  one  with  another.  The  new  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  to  unify  the  railways,  found  it  necessary 
not  only  to  continue  the  existing  projects,  but  to  connect  the 
different  systems.  Because  of  the  different  conditions  under 
which  they  had  to  be  constructed  and  of  the  different  companies 
and  concessionaires  that  still  had  rights  to  be  respected,  this 
was  of  exceeding  difficulty. 

Guarantees  made  by  the  Austrian  government  to  the  lines  in 
Lombardy  were  continued  and  further  privileges  accorded  which 
permitted  the  extension  of  the  lines.  Further  concessions  were 
made  to  other  private  companies.  Within  two  years  from  the 
installation  of  the  new  government  257  miles  of  new  lines  had 
been  constructed.  In  its  anxiety  to  assure  the  people  that  it  in- 
tended to  provide  for  their  needs,  the  government  made  many 
unfavorable  concessions,  some  of  which  it  was  later  obliged  to 
take  over  and  complete.  For  example,  English  capitalists  who 
had  obtained  a  concession  for  lines  in  the  province  of  Genoa 
were  unable  to  carry  out  the  contract  and  forfeited  500,000  franks 
($100,000)  which  they  had  deposited  as  guarantee. 

By  1863  lines  were  completed  to  a  length  of  nearly  2,200  miles, 
and  others  were  projected  or  under  construction  for  nearly  2,600 
miies,  calling  for  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $200,000,000. 

Because  of  the  political  and  financial  conditions  in  general  and 
because  the  concessions  had  been  distributed  among  a  great 
number  of  companies,  capital  was  very  difficult  to  obtain,  securi- 
ties being  often  negotiated  at  far  less  than  their  face  value.   The 

go\ernment  finally  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  combine  all 


tiic  projects  toward  unification  of  the  entire  Italian  railway  tys- 
Icm.  A  company  was  formed  for  this  purpose,  but  there  was 
ceded  to  it  only  a  fraction  of  the  lines,  difTiculties  arising  in 
connection  with  the  transfer  of  the  others.  Other  projects  pro- 
posc.l  for  the  ces.sion  of  the  slate  lines  to  private  companies 
were  likcwijc  without  success. 

A  comin^ssion  was  liiially  appointed  to  devise  a  plan.  Its  re- 
port, favoring  the  purchase  of  the  lines,  brought  about  a  long 
discussion  in  Parliament,  which  resulted  in  the  law  of  1865.  This 
provided  for  the  cession  of  the  railways  to  four  companies.  The 
Company  of  Northern  Italy  took  the  lines  of  Lombardy,  Pied- 
monte and  Venice;  the  Company  of  Tuscany  the  lines  of  Tus- 
c-iny,  the  Roman  provinces  and  Liguria;  the  Southern  Company 
the  lines  to  the  south  of  Rome  as  far  as  Calabria;  the  Victor 
Emmanuel  Company  the  lines  of  Calabria  and  Sicily.  The 
Sardinian  railways  were  ceded  to  a  fifth  and  separate  company. 
This  was  a  very  expedient  arrangement  for  the  government,  as 
it  brought  in  $40,000,000  in  cash  at  a  time  when  it  was  badly  in 
need  of  money  and  would  have  been  obliged  to  increase  its  out- 
standing loans  upon  very  unfavorable  terms. 

The  various  lines  had  been  so  distributed  that  there  would  be 
a  certain  competition  between  one  system  and  another.  Although 
the  building  of  lines  by  the  state  had  practically  been  brought  to 
an  end,  the  government  continued  to  assume  a  certain  responsi- 
bility in  helping  the  private  companies  to  meet  their  obligations 
under  previous  contracts. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  arrangement  would  endure  for  many 
years,  but  these  hopes  quickly  fell  because  of  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  two  of  the  companies,  and  because  of  the  financial  stress 
imposed  by  the  war  of  1866  with  Austria.  The  companies  could 
not  obtain  needed  additional  capital.  The  government  was  called 
upon  for  subventions  not  yet  due,  but  which  it  was  obliged  to 
pay,  as  it  could  not  afford  the  national  discredit  that  would  fol- 
low upon  the  ruin  of  the  railway. 

The  company  operating  the  lines  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  could 
not  meet  its  obligations  and  the  concession  was  annulled  by  the 
government  in  1867.  The  company  operating  the  lines  in  the 
Roman  provinces  and  Tuscany  next  got  into  trouble.  In  1868 
the  state  relieved  it  of  further  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  Ligurian  Railway  and  bought  back  other  portions  of  the  lines 
that  had  been  ceded  to  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  government  could 
not  raise  the  $9,000,000  required  to  complete  this  purchase  it 
turned  the  lines  over  to  the  more  prosperous  company  of  the 
north.  The  company  operating  the  lines  to  the  south  of  Rome 
had  also  become  involved,  making  necessary  heavy  drafts  upon 
the  national  treasury.  In  the  face  of  increasing  disaster  to  one 
company  after  another,  expedient  after  expedient  was  adopted  by 
the  government  until  finally  in  obedience  to  growing  popular 
sentiment  that  the  ownership  and  control  of  all  the  railways 
should  be  vested  in  the  state,  it  determined  in  1875  to  repurchase 
the  lines,  even  including  those  in  the  north  of  Italy  that  had  been 
fairly  prosperous  under  the  concessionaire  company.  In  1876 
the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  lines  that  but  eleven  years  before 
had  been  ceded  to  private  corporations  were  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  government,  and  negotiations  subsequently  completed  with 
the  Austrian  government  secured  to  it  complete  ownership  of  the 
northern  lines.  At  this  time  there  were  about  5,000  miles  in 
operation. 

The  lines  of  the  peninsula  were  divided  longitudinally  into  two 
systems,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Sicilian  lines 
being  operated  separately.  One  ministry  after  another  took  up 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  railway  system,  and  in  1879 
a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $2-52,000,000  for 
the  construction  of  supplementary  lines  which  were  to  be  oper- 
ated by  private  corporations.  A  project  brought  forward  in  1879 
for  the  cession  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  companies  to 
private  corporations  was  finally  consummated  under  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  government  received  a  rental  of  $9,000,000  a 
year. 

The  government  had  made  and  continued  to  make  large  appro- 
priations for  the  supplementary  lines.  These  had  been  badly 
surveyed.    A  multiplicity  of  offices  had  been  created  and  filled 
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with  incompetent  incumbents  whose  conflicting  opinions  led  to 
general  mismanagement.  Construction  had  been  inaugurated 
that  vastly  exceeded  the  appropriations  and  there  was  finally  a 
general  investigation.  In  1884  revisions  were  made  in  the  plan 
of  operation  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  systems,  and 
capitalists  of  Sicily  were  brought  into  the  administration  of  the 
lines  of  that  island. 

The  matter  of  extending  aid  to  the  railways  came  up  at  every 
session  of  parliament.  One  appropriation  after  another  in  which 
the  participation  of  provinces  and  communities  was  enlisted  was 
made  for  repairs  and  improvements  and  for  the  purchase  of 
rolling  stock.  By  l-^OO  the  governmental  subvention  to  the  sup- 
plementary lines  amounted  to  from  $1,200  to  $I.-jOO  per  mile,  but 
with  all  the  assistance  that  they  received  these  lines  were  not 
■completed  and  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  devise  ways 
and  means. 

Large  expenditures  had  also  been  made  upon  the  lines  in  Sar- 
dinia, for  the  construction  of  the  Mt.  Conis,  St.  Gothard  and 
Simplon  tunnels  and  the  approaches  thereto. 

The  capital  expenditure  given  by  the  government  as  having 
been  made  up  to  June  30,  1903,  was  $980,000,000.  This  covered 
10,.320  km.,  jnaking  the  average  over  $9.j,000  per  mile.  The  total 
expenditure  of  the  government  for  initial  capital,  guarantees  of 
interest  and  subventions  to  this  time  amounted  to  very  nearly 
$1,. 300,000,000.  not  including  the  payment  to  be  made  in  annual 
instalments  until  19.j4  of  the  $600,000  due  to  the  -Austrian  govern- 
ment on  the  purchase  of  the  railways  of  Lombardy.  The  annual 
payments  for  which  the  state  had  made  itself  responsible  on  ac- 
count of  the  railways  approximated  $00,000,000,  which  was  about 
one-seventh  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  kingdom.  .\s  an  off- 
set, by  way  of  taxation  on  transport,  upon  the  holders  of  railway 
bonds,  upon  the  salaries  of  railway  employees,  and  from  savings 
by  transportation  performed  gratis  or  at  reduced  rates  on  gov- 
ernment account,  the  state  received  an  estimated  annual  total  of 
over  $20,000,000.  To  meet  its  obligations  in  connection  with  the 
railways  it  has  had  to  resort  to  financial  operations  which  oc- 
casioned severe  loss.  For  example,  one  issue  of  securities  of  a 
face  value  of  $200,000,000  brought  less  than  $126,000,000. 

The  situation  was  going  from  bad  to  worse,  .\lthough  the 
concessionary  companies  had  paid  dividends  that  in  some  cases 
had  been  as  high  as  7,  and  in  others  as  low  as  3,  per  cent.,  they 
had  been  able  to  do  so  more  by  the  aid  of  the  government  than 
by  the  earnings.  On  .'\pril  22,  190-3,  a  law  was  passed  providing 
for  the  resumption  by  the  government  of  the  lines  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Adriatic  and  Sicilian  companies  and  of  certain  minor 
lines.  This  law  decreed  a  provisional  organization  to  take  effect 
July  21,  1!)0.")  On  July  7.  1907,  was  enacted  the  law  for  the  or- 
ganization of  state  operation  of  the  railways  not  granted  to  pri- 
vate corporations,  which  is  substantially  that  in  effect  at  this  time. 
It  provides  that  lines  may  be  taken  over  by  the  state  when  their 
concessions  have  expired  by  royal  decree  upon  advice  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  and  with  the  approval  of  parliament.  In 
other  cases  the  assumption  of  state  operation  or  the  extension  oi 
corporate  operation  is  to  be  authorized  by  special  enactment. 

It  was  desired  to  make  the  administration  of  the  railways  free 
from  political  as  well  as  financial  influence.  They  were,  there- 
fore, placed  under  the  direction  of  a  director  general,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  king  upon  nomination  of  the  council  of  minis- 
ters. There  is  a  council  of  administration,  cimiposed  of  eight 
members  chosen  in  the  same  manner.  Two  arc  high  railway  of- 
I'lcers,  three  high  oflicials  of  the  state  and  three  citizens  of  ad- 
ministrative capacity.  This  council  approves  proposals  for  ex- 
tensions, purchases  and  contracts ;  authorizes  litigation ;  directs 
the  disposition  of  rolling  stock  anrl  track  and  station  adjustments 
at  junction  points.  It  passes  upon  appointments,  promotions,  in- 
creases of  salary,  dismissals  and  retirements.  As  the  minister  of 
public  works  has  the  power  of  veto  of  the  actions  of  the  railway 
administration  council,  it  is  evident  that  flic  freedom  of  the  rail- 
way administration  from  political  influence  is  nominal  rather 
than  actual. 

The  director  general  passes  upon  proposals  and  contracts  and 


decides  other  matters  in  which  the  amount  involved  does  not 
exceed  $1,000,  $2,000,  or,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  $10,000. 

There  are  two  assistant  directors  general,  having  prescribed 
duties.  There  are  twelve  central  bureaus,  each  in  charge  of 
matters  pertaining  to  a  particular  line  of  administration.  The 
immediate  operation  is  conducted  through  ten  divisions,  each  in 
charge  of  a  division  director,  each  of  whom  has  three  assistants, 
dealing  respectively  with  matters  pertaining  to  traffic,  operation 
and  maintenance.  Changes  in  the  tariffs  are  made  by  royal  de- 
cree upon  the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  public  works 
after  they  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  ministers  of  the  treasury, 
agriculture  and  industry  following  the  deliberation  of  the  council 
of  administration.  After  a  tariff  has  remained  in  effect  a  year  it 
is  presented  to  parliament  to  be  enacted  into  law.  Special  and 
temporary  reductions  in  rates  are  allowed  under  contract  with 
individual  shippers  by  the  director  general,  with  the  approval  of 
the  minister  of  public  works  and  the  agreement  of  the  minister 
of  the  treasury. 

A  general  board  of  traffic  works  out  the  details  of  propositions 
for  changes  in  rates  and  gives  advice  upon  all  subjects  submitted 
to  it  by  the  minister  of  public  works  and  by  the  administration  of 
the  railway.  This  board  is  composed  of  three  representatives  of 
the  state  railways,  who  are  appointed  by  the  railway  administra- 
tion, of  functionaries  of  the  various  ministries  chosen  by  the 
minister  of  public  works;  of  representatives  of  the  steamship 
companies,  the  tramways,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  agri- 
cultural societies,  the  railway  employees,  the  political  press  and 
eight  other  members  chosen  by  the  minister  of  public  works  be- 
cause of  their  expert  knowledge  in  connection  with  railways. 

There  is  also  a  traffic  board  connected  with  each  of  the  ten 
directions  which  studies  matters  and  makes  recommendations  in 
connection  with  the  local  tariffs,  the  local  time-tables  and  the 
needs  of  the  local  traffic. 

When  the  state  came  into  control  of  the  railways  in  1905  it 
made  great  reductions  in  the  passenger  fares,  introducing  the 
tapering  tariff.  It  also  made  considerable  reductions  in  the 
freight  rates. 

For  the  last  year  of  operation  by  the  companies  in  1904-05, 
covering  7,510  miles,  the  total  receipts  were  357,466,038  lire  ($71,- 
49.3,208);  the  total  expenses,  291,887,831  lire  ($.58,377,566),  leav- 
ing the  net  revenue  65,578,207  lire  ($1.3,115,641).  During  the 
first  year  of  exploitation  by  the  State  (1905-06),  covering  7,000 
miles,  the  total  receipts  were  351,993,309  lire  ($70,398,662)  ;  the 
total  expenses,  291,702,735  lire  ($58,340,547)  ;  the  net  revenue, 
.".9.290,574  lire  ($12,058,115).  For  the  year  1907-08  for  8,345  miles 
the  total  receipts  had  increased  to  473,128,768  hre  ($94,625,154); 
the  total  expenses  to  429,769,944  lire  ($85,9.53,989).  leaving  a  net 
revenue  of  43,-3.j8,824  lire  ($8,671,756).  The  proportion  of  oper- 
ating expenses  to  receipts  increased  from  68  per  cent,  in  1903  to 
7!  per  cent,  in  1908.  The  cabinet  that  went  out  of  office  toward 
the  close  of  1909  owed  its  failure  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
proposed  a  general  increase  in  the  tariffs  of  the  railways. 

L'nder  the  different  regimes  by  which  the  railways  have  been 
conducted  the  freight  tariffs  have  attained  a  complexity  with 
whose  intricacies,  but  few  even  of  the  railway  officials  are  famil- 
iar. The  underlying  scheme  perhaps  resembles  more  nearly  that 
of  Belgium  than  any  other  country.  The  simplitication  of  the 
tariffs  is  one  of  the  tasks  that  confronts  the  railway  admini.stra- 
fion.  In  its  scheme  of  accounts  the  government  does  not  charge 
to  the  railways  the  cost  of  the  existing  plants.  They  assume,  how- 
ever, the  interest  on  $10(1,000,000,  the  amount  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment was  indebted  to  the  private  companies  and  which  was 
included  in  the  payment  made  by  it  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

It  is  argued  by  the  supporters  of  state  operation  that  the  com- 
panies in  the  last  two  years  of  their  existence  allowed  plants  and 
e(|uipment  to  deteriorate,  ran  but  few  trains  and  at  slow  speeilj, 
gaining  large  profits  because  of  the  great  volume  of  business,  the 
whole  of  which  they  were  not  able  to  handle;  that  the  state  ha* 
increased  the  number  and  speed  of  trains  and  radically  improved 
the  .service,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people,  while  liaxing 
to  face  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  that  has  pre- 
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N.iilcil  III  It.ily  :i!i  well  iiii  III  (itlicr  loinitricH.  TIkisc  ii|i|i(is('(|  to 
xtatr  i>|irratiiifi  claim  that  it  \*  bureaucratic  niiil  iurnicirtit,  tliat 
llic  iiUMilicr  ii(  ciiiployccji  lias  hceii  iiicrraiit-il  far  bcyMiiii  any 
iirrd,  that  tlic  |>urchasrs  of  material  nn<l  ex|H-n<litures  Kc'K^rally 
have  hecn  utterly  licyoiul  reason,  and  say  thai  with  a  vastly  in- 
creased eiiuipinciil  the  net  eaniinns  should  have  increased  in- 
stead of  dimiiiislu'tl. 

As  the  neetis  of  the  Italian  jiopulation  arc  simple,  their  con- 
sumptive capacity  is  low.  Uccausc  of  this  and  the  fact  that  the 
sclf-sufliciency  of  the  community  has  prevailed  throiiKhout  this 
country  as  elsewhere  in  F.urope,  the  development  of  interior  traf- 
l"ic  h.is  been  a  slow  process.  Imports  and  exports  come  and  ro 
ihroUKh  the  seaports,  of  which  there  arc  so  many  th;it  long  hauls 
by  rail  are  exceptional.  The  development  of  manufacturing  in 
northern  Italy  and  of  the  Rrowin^  of  fruits  and  vcKCtablcs  in 
the  south,  as  well  as  the  productit)n  of  wines,  are,  however,  brin^- 
iuR  a  cliauKC  in  this  respect,  ihc  sending  of  the  products  of  the 
farms  and  vineyards  to  the  north  and  the  manufactures  of  the 
north  to  the  south  creating  a  reciprocal  llow  of  trafiic.  The  bal- 
ance, however,  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  south,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cars  sent  north  returning  empty.  To  encourage  the 
marketing  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  wines  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe  the  Italian  railroads  have  made  especially  low 
rates  on  such  shipments  which  are  now  generally  carried  in 
through  cars  to  the  places  of  destination.  The  cars  in  use  for  the 
most  part  have  a  capacity  of  10  to  1.5  tons,  attempts  to  introduce 
j''-ton  cars  not  having  met  with  success. 


DEVICE    fOR     MARKING    TARE    ON    CARS. 

On  the  ,\t<:hisc>n,  Topeka  &  Santa  he  the  weight  is  markcil 
on  freight  car.i  by  means  of  metal  figures  inntead  of  by  painting, 
and  llic  new  method  obviates  the  delay  incident  to  painting  and 
al.so  .saves  the  cost  and  bother  of  switching  to  the  iiaintcrs'  track. 
The   method    was    described   by    Mr.    Maigly,    assistant    general 
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DOUBLE  TRACK  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


The  eighteenth  state  to  be  dealt  with,  in  our  >eries  of  maps  of 
double  track  railways,  is  South  Carolina,  which  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing.    The  only  lines  of  more  than  one  track 


Double   Track   Railways   In   South    Carolina. 

that  we  can  tind  are  the  following,  double  track :  .-\tlantic  Coast 
Line,  Charleston  to  Ashley  Junction,  6  miles ;  Southern  Railway, 
Charleston  to  ,  6  miles,  and  Spartanburg  to  Spartan- 
burg Junction,  2  miles. 


Metal     Numbers    for    Marking    Cars. 

freight  agent  cf  the  road,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  .'\ssocia- 
tion  of  TransiX)rtalion  and  Car  Accounting  Officers  at  Colorado 
-Springs.  The  device  consists  of  a  metal  holder,  8V2  in.  wide  and 
IVz  in.  high,  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  car.  The  light  weight 
of  the  car.  togetlier  with  the  name  of  the  station  at  which  the 

weighing  is  done,  and  the 
date,  is  then  set  up  in  metal 
figures  in  an  interchange- 
able filler  which  is  inserted 
in  the  holder,  and  all  of  the 
letters  and  figures  show 
through  the  openings  made 
in   the   metal   holder. 

The  scale  ticket  bearing 
the  information  from  which 
the  filler  is  set  up  is  made 
in  triplicate,  and  one  copy 
is  placed  within  the  filler, 
where  it  is  protected  from 
rain,  and  goes  with  the 
car;  thus  it  is  possible  at 
any  time  to  compare  the 
marks  on  the  car  with  the 
ticket,  which  is  the  orig- 
inal record.  Additional  in- 
formation regarding  special 
conditions  under  which  the 
car  was  weighed,  such  as 
wet  weather,  can  also  be 
noted  on  the  scale  ticket. 

The  light  weight  marks 
with  the  ticket  hidden  be- 
hind them  are  made  secure 
from  tampering  by  sealing 
with  a  self-locking  pro- 
gressively numbered  seal 
or  by  the  ordinary  car  seal, 
the  wire  or  strip  being 
fastened  through  the  holder  and  the  interchangeable  filler. 

W  ith  this  device  the  light  w  eight  marks  may  be  placed  on  cars 
without  delaying  them.  The  weighmaster  may  set  up  in  ad- 
vance the   station   symbol,   the  number   of    the   month   and  the 
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year,  leaving  only  the  first  three  tare  weight  figures  to  be  set 
up  after  the  weight  has  been  ascertained.  This  process  requires 
but  a  few  seconds  time;  and  as  soon  as  the  holder  has  been 
sealed  the  car  is  ready  for  service,  eliminating  entirely  all  delay 
incident   to   switching   to   the   paint   track,   the   painting   out  of 


Marking    a    Santa    Fe    Freight   Car. 

the  old  numbers,  the  application  of  the  new  marks  and  the 
detention  necessary  for  drying.  In  addition  to  this,  the  possi- 
bility of  error  is  greatly  reduced  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
-•stenciling  is  done  in  conjunction  with  the  weighing,  and  the 
responsibility  is  centered  in  the  authorized  weighmaster,  eliminat- 
ing the  present  divided  responsibilities  existing  between  the 
station  and  the  car  department  employees. 


NOTES      ON 


WOOD     PRESERVATION     AND     CREOSOTE 
PRODUCTION    IN    EUROPE.* 


BY    E.    .\.     STERI.IXC. 

The  first  comprehensive  manual  in  English  covering  the  pre- 
servative treatment  of  wood  in  a  broad  and  practical  way,  and 
embodying  the  results  of  both  .\merican  and  European  experi- 
ence, is  yet  to  be  written,  so  we  must  depend  for  the  present  on 
the   fragmentary  information  available. 

To  discuss  even  the  fundamentals  of  tlu-  timhcr-trtatint; 
business  would  lead  beyond  the  limits  of  a  brief  paper,  and  in 
addition  would  be  a  recapitulation  of  what  is  already  familiar 
to  most  engineers;  so  the  author  will  try  to  confine  himself  to 
actual  observations  made  while  in  Europe  last  fail,  and  these 
even  will  be  very  incomplete,  for  the  whole  field  could  not  be 
covered    short    of    several    years'    investigation. 

The  preservative  treatment  of  timber  is  alnio'^t  universally 
practised  throughout  Great  Britain  and  all  the  countries  of 
western  Fuirope;  the  most  intensive  application  of  the  work  being 
in  England,  I'rancc,  and  Germany,  although  much  treated  ma- 
terial is  used  in  Belgium,  and  the  work  is  being  taken  up  on 
a  large  scale  in  Italy,  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  material 
treated  includes  railway  ties,  mine  props,  construction  timbers 
which  arc  exposed  to  the  weather,  fence-posts,  telegraph  poles, 
grape  stakes,  etc. 

The  Germans  probably  have  more  to  teach  us  than  any  one 
else,    for    they    have    experimented    with    a    greater    number    of 

.\hiitract  rif  H  pnprr  prc»rntc(l  brfoic  llir  Kii(|iiu'rr<'  (liili  uf  I'hilailt'liilii.i. 
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preservatives  and  processes  and  are  still  working  more  or  less 
along  experimental  lines.  The  French  roads,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  perhaps  achieved  the  most  substantial  results,  since  they 
have  long  been  advocates  of  straight  creosote  and  have  injected 
into  the  wood  ali  that  it  would  hold.  The  English  roads  have 
also  been  consistent  users  of  creosote,  and  although  they  have 
experimented  with  other  preservatives,  the  general  practice  has 
changed  but  little  in  recent  years.  Out  of  a  total  of  70  treating 
plants  in  the  western  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  47  are 
in  Germany,  14  in  France,  and  9  in  Belgium.  Of  this  total,  14,  or 
20  per  cent.,  arc  railway  plants,  the  remaining  .56  being  under 
private  control,  although  much  of  their  work  is  done  for  the 
railways  and  for  the  government  telegraph  and  postal  services. 
By  countries,  the  9  plants  in  Belgium  are  all  private,  while  6 
out  of  the  47  in  Germany  and  8  out  of  the  14  in  France,  or  12 
per  cent,  and  58  per  cent.,  respectively,  are  owned  by  the  railways. 

It  is  known  that  Europeans  have  been  achieving  definite  results 
in  timber  treatment  for  half  a  century,  and  it  is  therefore  rather 
disappointing  to  find  the  mechanical  equipment  at  their  treating 
p'.ants  far  inferior  to  the  newer  and  better  equipped  plants  in 
this  country.  Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labor,  they  have  not 
learned  to  use  mechanical  devices  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
material  in  and  out  of  the  cylinder  and  in  the  yard,  and  prac- 
tically everything  is  still  done  by  hand  in  a  way  which  in  this 
countrj-  would  appear  slow  and  laborious.  Their  cylinders, 
as  a  rule,  are  small,  and  the  doors  heavy  and  cumbersome  and 
slow  to  operate.  The  machinery  is  usually  in  keeping  with  the 
cylinders,  and  the  pumps,  etc.,  rarely  have  the  capacity  of  those 
in  this  country.  In  one  respect,  however,  their  plants  excel 
.\inerican,  in  that  the  buildings  are  usually  of  substantial  brick 
construction  and  the  heads  of  the  cylinders  are  entirely  shut  off 
from   the  operating  room. 

The  railways  of  Germany  are  naturally  the  largest  consumers 
of  treated  material  in  the  empire,  and  their  policies  reflect  the 
general  tendencies  of  the  country.  Nearly  all  of  the  roads  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  states,  and  consequently  there  are 
a  number  of  separate  railway  organizations,  all  controlled  to 
an  extent  by  a  central  committee  which  insures  through  traffic 
arrangements  and  somewhat  uniform  policies,  although  each  road 
is  independent  in  matters  relating  to  wood  preservation.  The 
Prussian  State  Railway  is  the  largest  and  most  influential,  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  some  25,000  miles  of  track  uses  from  four 
t.)  five  million  ties  annually,  about  40  per  cent,  of  which  are  of 
metal.  In  the  whole  of  Germany  about  eight  million  ties  are  con- 
sumed yearly,  about  70  per  cent,  being  wood. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  sleepers  by  the 
Prussian  State  Railway  that  the  most  striking  recent  change  in 
policy  has  taken  place.  Zinc  chloride,  either  alone  or  in  mix- 
ture with  creosote,  has  been  extensively  used,  but  during  more 
recent  years  the  full-cell  process  with  straight  creosote  has  been 
practically  the  standard,  and  many  ties  treated  in  this  manner 
are  now  in  track  after  twenty-five  to  thirty  years'  service. 
I  )espite  these  excellent  results,  however,  an  open-cell  treatment 
of  less  certain  value  is  being  substituted  for  the  full-cell  process, 
the  prime  motive  being  the  saving  in  initial  cost  resulting  from 
the  use  of  smaller  quantities  of  creosote  per  sleeper.  This  so- 
c:illed  open-cell  process  adopted  is  covered  by  the  Rouping  patent, 
and  although  sound  in  principle  and  of  practical  application,  it 
has  not  been  thoroughly  tried  out  from  the  standpoint  of  elimi- 
nating decay. 

The  Prussian  .State  K.iilway  has  only  two  plants  under  its 
direct  control,  one  at  Northeim  and  the  other  at  Zcrnsdorf; 
but  there  is  a  total  of  twenty-six  plants  in  the  slate  of  Prussia 
which  do  work  for  the  state  railway. 

Much  of  the  railway  treating  work  is  done  by  the  Rutgcrs- 
werke,  a  large  corporation  which  owns  and  operates  fourteen 
treating  plants  in  Ciermaiiy  and  several  tar-distilling  works,  as  at 
Rauxell,  Berlin,  and  .Manheim  on-the-Rhiiie.  This  companv 
orginated  the  so-called  Rutgers  process,  which  is  a  treatment 
with  a  mixture  of  zinc-chlniiile  and  creosote,  and  for  several 
ve.irs  tri-.itiil  sleepers  and  either  liinliers  by  tlii'-  iiiethod  and  also 
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with  /mc  ihloriilr  ;ili>iir.     It  wan   foiiml.  linwivi,  ili.ii  lli<    /im 
chloriilc.  cither  in  mixture  with  creosote  or  jeparatcly,  leached 
out   raiiiilly.   failed  li>  k'vc  adequate  (irotectiou   from   decay,  and 
from    the     railway    >taiid|M)int     was    unsatiMfactory,    liicause    it 
caused  the  corrosiiMi  i>f  spikes,  plates,  and  rails  in  contact  with 
it.     Since  their  own  process  proved  unsatisfactory,  the   KiitKcrs- 
wcrke   has  acquired   the    riKht    to   use   the    KcupinK   patent,   ami 
it    rchuililmn    several    of    its    plants    so    as    to    treat    l>y    this 
process.      The  Prussian  Stale  Railway,  in  turn,  has  accepted  the 
KeupiiiK   trc.itment.   and    practically   all   of    their    work    is   being 
done   by   the    KutKcrswcrkc       AlthoUKli   the    ReupiuK   patent   has 
been  in  force  only  six  or  seven  years,  the  Prussian  State  Kail- 
way  engineers  seem  to  have  concluded  that  this  treatment  gives 
as  deep  a   penetration  as   is  possible  by  any   method,  is  perma- 
nent, ilocs  not  corrode  metal  which  comes  into  contact  with  the 
ited  wood,  and  that  the  saving  in  oil— and  therefore  in  cost — 
uiies  the  channe  on  srounds  of  economy  as  well  as  eflicicncy. 
Hcech  ties  which  were  treated  with  3G  to  49  kilos  [79  to  88  lbs! 
of  creosote  by  the  full-cell  process  arc  now  to  be  given  a  trcat- 
i\t   of   It!   kilos,   while   pine   tics   will   be   impregnated   with   7 
>>.  although   18  and  9  kilos,  respectively,   were   recommended 
the  Rutgerswerkc. 

\iiother  treatment  which  has  been  used  to  considerable  extent 
111  Germany,  and  of  which  little  has  been  heard  here,  is  the  so- 
called  creo-air  process.     This  process  eliminates   the   initial  air- 
'"•fssure,  and  the  amount  of  creosote  desired  per  cubic  foot,  plus 
It  will  be  drawn  out  by  the  final  vacuum,  is  forced  in.     The 
-Nure  is  then  released,  the  oil  blown  back,  and  the  oil  which 
:iains   in   the  outer  layers  of  the  woods   i^   distributed   by   an 
pressure  running  up  to  175  pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  two  plants  owned  and  operated  by  the  Prus- 

:i   State   Railway,   the   state   railways  of   Bavaria   control   one 

ting    plant    at    Kirchseeon ;    the    roads    of    Saxony,    one    at 

ilknitz    and    another    at    I-'alkenstein ;    and    the    Wiirtemberg 

Kailway,  a  plant  at  ZuflFenhauscn.     Creosote  is  coming  to  be  the 

standard  preservative  of  all  of  these  plants,  as  well  as  at  most 

<^f    the    private    plants,    although    mercuric    chloride    and    zinc 

.  hloride  are  still   used  to  some  extent. 

The  plant  of  the  Bavarian  State  Railways,  at  Kirchseeon,  near 
\Uinich,   has   a  capacity  of   about   000,000   ties   a  year,   most   of 
■ich   are   Scotch  pine   received   by    rail    from   the   north,   since 
ihseeon  is  in  a  Norway  spruce  region  and  very  few  treatable 
■   are   produced   locally.     Occasional   shipments   of    beech   and 
^  are  received,  but  tluy  make  up  a  very  small  percentage  of 
total.     The  creosoting  equipment  consists  of  three  cylinders, 
li  about  (5  ft.  in  diameter,  one  being  40  ft.  in  length  and  hold- 
live  cylinder  cars,  and  the  two  others  about  32  ft.  long  and 
ihng   four  cars.     Two  of  the  cylinders  are  side  by  side  and 
operated   by   one   set   of   machinery,   while   the    third   is   in 
;her  part  of  the  yard  and  is  operated  separately.     An  inter- 
ng  feature  of  the  single  cylinder  is  that  the  boiler  is  directly 
lorncath  it.  the  aim  being  to  utilize  the  heat  from  the  boiler 
helping  keep  the  cylinder  warm.     The  mechanical  equipment, 
•n  the  .American   standpoint,  is  quite  inadequate,  one   feature 
-g  the  absence  of  oil-pressure  pumps  of  any  considerable  size; 
lie  all  of  the  machinery  was  found  to  be  out  of  date  and  of 
'.tticient  capacity  for  rapid  and  effective  work.     All  of  the  ties 
thoroughly  air-seasoned  before  being  treated,  and  the  hewn 
.rdwoodi  are  run  through  a  primitive  adzing  machine  operated 
hand,  in  order  to  surface  the  portion  of  the  ties  under  the 
'      The  average  treatment  requires  about  four  hours,  and  the 
>'ess  consists  of  an  initial  vacuum,  followed  by  the  introduc- 
!i  of  the  oil;  then  an  air-pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  which 
icld  for  about  half  an  hour;  the  pressure  is  then  dropped  to 
cro.    followed    by    another    air-pressure    of    nine    atmospheres, 
■  Inch  is  held  for  two  to  three  hours;  while  at  the  end  a  slight 
iacuum   is   produced.     The   name  of   the   process   could   not   be 
Jcertained.  and  it  is  likely  a  local  treatment  based  on  the  ex- 
sricnce   at    this    particular   pl.int.      In   addition   to   the   pressure 
•eosote   treatment,  a   small   number  of  ties  were  being  treated 
!ith  mercuric  chloride  by  a  non-pressure  process,  the   solution 


bciiiK  plated  III  a  long  series  of  open  tanks  into  which  the  lies 
were  introduced  and  kept  submerKed  for  about  six  days. 

The  most  mteresliiiK  features  of  the  Kirchseeon  plant  are 
in  connection  with  the  yard,  which  is  large,  well  laid  out,  and 
provides  storage  capacity  for  nearly  1.500,000  ties.  .\  distinctly 
ui>  lo-date  feature  was  the  use  of  an  electric  moving  platform 
running  transversely  across  the  yard  and  bisecting  all  of  the 
narrow-gage  yard  tracks  at  right  angles.  The  cylinder  cars  are 
loaded  ;it  various  points  in  the  yard,  run  down  to  and  upon  the 
moving  platform  by  hand,  and  transferred  bodily  to  a  point  near 
the  treating  cylinders;  then  on  to  a  turntable,  where  they  arc 
turned  and  run  upon  a  track  leading  to  the  cylinders.  Here, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  electric  platform,  is  a  hand  windlass 
with  which  the  trains  are  pulled  in  and  drawn  out  of  the  cylin- 
ders. Two  sawmills  are  located  in  this  same  yard  and  arc 
operated  in  connection  with  the  plant.  Pine  timber  which  comes 
from  northern  points  is  received  in  the  log  and  these  little  mills 
saw  this  round  material  into  sleepers  and  lumber.  The  close 
utilization  practised  in  these  sawmills  would  be  a  revelation  to 
our  lumbermen,  every  piece  of  wood  being  converted  into  som<,- 
usable  material ;  even  fine  inner  bark  was  being  shredded  and 
shipped  away  for  packing  purposes.  As  a  final  provision  for 
getting  the  most  out  of  everything,  a  large  dry  kiln  is  maintained, 
in  which  luinber  which  would  suffer  from  air  seasoning  is  taken 
care  of. 

The  plant  of  the  Rutgerswerkc  at  Custrin,  near  Berlin,  is 
equipped  with  three  cylinders,  each  about  G  ft.  in  diameter  and 
:?0  ft.  long.  This  is  one  of  the  plants  which  has  been  equipped 
for  the  use  of  the  Reuping  process,  and  most  of  the  charges 
are  given  this  open-cell  treamtnt;  although  the  creo-air  process  is' 
occasionally  used.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  by  the  Reuping 
treatment  is  about  3000  ties  per  day,  the  time  required  to  put 
through  a  Reuping  charge  being  about  one  and  one-half  hours, 
as  against  one  and  one-quarter  with  the  creo-air  process.  Ties 
are  treated  for  the  Prussian  State  Railway  and  telegraph  poles 
for  the  Imperial  Post-office  Department.  The  timber  used  is 
practically  all  pine,  which  is  rafted  down  the  Oder  or  Wartha 
rivers  from  the  Baltic  region.  The  ties  are  transferred  rapidly 
from  the  river  to  the  yard  by  a  pair  of  endless  chains,  corre- 
sponding to  the  jack  chains  in  a  sawmill,  which  operates  up  the 
river  bank  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  and  drops  the  ties  into 
cars  at  the  edge  of  the  yard.  In  the  yard  the  ties  are  piled  by 
the  1  x  7  system  and  allowed  to  remain  until  thoroughly  seasoned. 
The  dimensions  are  6M;  in.  x  lO'/z  in.  x  8  ft.  10  in.  for  Xo.  1  ties, 
and  ')V2  in.  x  9%  in.  x  8  ft.  10  in.  for  No.  2  tics.  The  treatment  by 
the  Reuping  process  penetrates  the  sap  entirely,  but  forces  no  oil 
into  the  heart ;  while  the  creo-air  process  does  not  even  com- 
pletely penetrate  the  sap.  In  the  treatment  of  the  seasoned  ties, 
the  aim  is  to  leave  in  about  7  kilos  of  oil  per  tie  by  the  Reuping, 
and  about  6  kilos  by  the  creo-air  process.  The  yard  at  Custrin 
presents  no  features  of  particular  interest,  the  cylinder  cars  being 
transferred  to  the  cylinder  on  a  small  moving  platform  drawn  by 
a  horse.  The  movement  of  the  trail's  in  and  out  of  the  cylinder 
is  by  means  of  a  steam  hoist  and  caole.  All  of  the  ties  are  sur- 
faced before  treatment  and  cut  to  a  uniform  thickness  under  the 
rail  by  a  machine  which  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  any  minor 
variations  of  thickness  between  the  two  ends  of  a  tie. 

The  Rutgerswerkc  two-cylinder  plant  at  Stendel  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  visited.  The  mechanical  equipment  is  better 
than  at  most  of  the  European  plants,  and  the  results  obtained 
in  the  treatment  of  beech — which  is  the  only  species  used — are 
excellent.  The  air-seasoned  beech  ties  are  treated  by  the 
so-called  "double  Reuping"  process,  the  absorption  being  about 
16  kilos  per  tie  and  requiring  about  seven  hours  for  each  charge. 
The  penetration  by  this  process  is  practically  complete  for  about 
two  feet  on  each  end  of  the  tie,  while  a  cross-section  from  the 
middle  of  the  tie  usually  shows  only  two  or  three  small  spots 
which  have  not  been  touched  by  the  oil.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
penetration  was  somewhat  more  complete  in  ties  which  had 
been  treated  and  stored  in  the  yard  for  some  weeks  than  in 
those  which  had  just  come  out  of  the  cylinders ;  this  being  due 
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to  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  oil  by  the  untreated  portions 
upon  cooling. 

It  is  quite  generally  admitted,  even  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Reuping  process,  that  conclusive  data  regarding  the  relative 
value  of  the  full-  and  open-cell  treatments  are  not  available, 
because  the  latter  has  not  had  the  test  of  time.  In  order  to 
hasten  decay  and  obtain  quicker  comparative  results,  a  very 
interesting  "fungus  pit"  is  maintained  at  Stendel,  in  which  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  decay  of  test  pieces  of  treated  and  un- 
treated wood  are  created,  and  definite  series  of  experiments  are 
carried  on  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  different 
processes.  The  decay  chambers  are  underground  in  what 
amounts  to  a  cellar  with  concrete  walls  and  floor,  underneatii 
a  small  brick  building  which  is  used  for  a  museum  and  labora- 
tory. This  cellar  is  partitioned  off  into  four  small  rooms,  one 
containing  the  heating  apparatus,  another  being  used  for  the 
propagation  of  various  species  of  fungi,  and  the  other  two  as  test 
rooms.  The  temperature  in  the  decay  pits  is  maintained  at 
from  63  deg.  to  70  deg.  F.,  and  moisture  is  provided  for  by 
pockets  in  the  concrete  wall  and  also  by  keeping  a  stream  of 
water  flowing  between  the  concrete  wall  and  a  false  wall  of 
brick.  The  wood-destroying  fungi  are  propagated  in  zinc-lined 
boxes  on  small  blocks  of  wood,  which  are  used  as  needed  for 
infection  purposes  by  placing  them  in  contact  with  the  test 
pieces  in  one  of  the  other  rooms,  the  fungi  on  the  infected  pieces 
developing  through  the  dissemination  of  spores  or  by  the  direct 
growth  of  the  hyphal  threads.  The  conditions  produced  in  this 
way  are  so  favorable  to  the  decay  of  wood  that  untreated  pine 
rots  entirely  away  in  seven  or  eight  months,  thus  giving  com- 
parative results  as  between  treated  and  untreated  woods,  and 
between  different  methods  of  treatment,  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  France  there  have  been  no  recent  changes  in  the  methods 
of  treatina;  railway  timbers,  the  full-cell  process  with  creosote 
being  exclusively  used,  although  for  some  years  zinc  chloride  and 
other  mineral  salts  were  in  favor.  Open-cell  processes  and  metal 
ties  are  condemned  by  most  of  the  railways,  and  the  conclusions 
are  probably  sound,  because  based  in  most  cases  upon  actual  ex- 
periments. The  I'rcnch  st-te  railway  some  ye:irs  atro  mide  ex- 
tensive experiments  in  reducing  the  amount  of  creosote  used 
per  tie,  but  it  was  found  that  the  ties  decayed  more  rapidiy,  and 
the  cheaper  treatment  was  abandoned.  Similar  experiments  have 
been  made  by  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  with  the  same 
results,  and  the  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  the  injection  of  large 
doses  of  oil  will  be  the  most  economical  in  the  long  run,  al- 
though the  initial  expense,  of  course,  is  materially  higher.  The 
latter  road  owns  and  operates  two  plants  and  uses  the  product 
from  three  private  plants.  The  State  Railway  of  France  owns 
three  plants;  the  Northern  Railway  of  France,  three;  and  the 
Eastern   Railway,  one. 

The  experience  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Meditirrancan  is.  per- 
haps, typical,  this  road  using  about  1,000,000  creosotcd  tics  per 
year,  mostly  of  beech,  a'though  small  quantities  of  oak  and  pine 
are  used.  Creosote  is  the  only  preservative  considered,  and  no 
untreated  tics  arc  put  in  the  track.  Their  No.  I  snwed  tics  ar.- 
0  in.  X  8'/2  in.  x  8  ft.  8  in.  The  untn-atcd  ties,  (lelivcred  it  the 
treating  plants,  cost  about  85  cents  for  beech  and  from  60  to  75 
cents  for  oak  and  pine.  With  a  20  to  liO-lb.  treatment  of  creo- 
sote per  cubic  foot,  beech  ties  give  a  life  in  track  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years,  the  treatment  costing  from  45  to  80  cents. 

The  practice  of  the  English  roads  in  creosoting  ties  offers 
little  that  is  new  or  instructive.  With  the  exception  of  the 
London  &  Southwestern,  which  still  uses  the  open-tank  treat- 
ment, most  of  the  roads  treat  under  pressure  and  specify  a 
full-cell  treatment.  The  material  used  is  mainly  Baltic  pine 
obtained  from  continental  luirope.  Very  little  expcrimcnt.il  work 
is  done,  and,  with  the  exception  of  50,000  tics  trcatc<l  for  the 
Great  Northern  by  the  Reuping  process,  little  or  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  economize  in  the  use  of  oil  by  an  empty-cell 
process.  Most  of  the  roads  control  one  or  more  plants,  but  at 
the  same  time  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  private  concerns  for 
creosoting  their  material      The  general  practice  of  renewing  cer- 


tain sections  of  track  periodically  instead  of  "spotting  in"  the 
ties,  as  is  the  custom  on  American  roads,  results  in  the  fullest 
use  of  the  creosoted  ties.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  ties  to  re- 
main in  the  track  for  ten  years,  when  they  are  taken  up  and  the 
majority  used  again  in  main-line  track  for  another  ten  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  those  which  are  in  fairly  good  condition 
are  taken  up  and  put  in  side  tracks.  The  result  is  that  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years'  use  is  obtained  from  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  creosoted  ties. 

The  two  main  sources  of  supply  of  creosote  are  Germany  and 
England,  practically  all  of  the  other  European  countries  deriv- 
ing most  of  their  supply  from  these  producing  countries,  but 
inainly   from  Germany. 

The  German  distillaiion  plants  which  produce  most  of  the 
creosote  for  the  American  export  trade  are  in  the  coal  and  iron 
districts  of  Westphalia.  The  oil  produced  at  the  various  works 
is  shipped  by  barge  to  Amsterdam,  Holland,  or  to  Emden,  Ger- 
many, where  it  is  assembled  in  large  shore  tanks  and  thence 
pumped  into  tank  steamers  for  export.  The  creosote  produced 
in  the  plants  of  eastern  Germany,  Posen,  and  Silesia  is  disposed 
of  locally  or  shipped  to  France  and  Italy.  A  German  syndicate 
of  tar  producers  and  distillers  practically  controls  the  whole 
creosote  industry  on  the  continent.  While  the  individual  con- 
cerns making  up  the  syndicate  sell  part  of  their  output  locally 
as  they  find  a  market,  the  greater  part  of  the  creosote  produced 
is  disposed  of  by  a  selling  syndicate  which  represents  the  com- 
bination of  producers  and  distillers.  This  selling  syndicate 
entirely  controls  the  export  business,  and  the  .American  con- 
sumer cannot  hope  to  go  into  the  German  creosote  market  and 
bid  for  oil  on  a  competitive  basis.  Fortunately,  the  standard 
set  is  high  and  the  oil  assembled  for  American  trade  is  of  uni- 
formly good  quality  and  is  avai'able  at  reasonable  cost.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  German  supply  cannot  long  meet 
the  rapidly  increasing  American  demand,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  there  will  shortly  be  a  scarcity  of  creosote  oil. 

England  is  the  only  other  European  country  producing  creo- 
sote oil  for  export,  and  the  situation  as  regards  supply  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  in  Germany.  The  London  creosote  is  dis- 
tilled almost  entirely  from  tar  produced  at  illuminating  gas 
plants,  whereas  the  "country  oils"  are  derived  largely  from  coke- 
cncn  tar.  and,  as  n  rule,  are  lighter  and  of  poorer  quality  than 
the  London  oil.  The  tar  distillation  in  England  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
carried  as  far  as  in  Germany,  with  the  result  that  the  per- 
centage of  solid  napthalene  and  anthracene  is  higher.  The 
relative  value  of  German  and  English  oil  for  wood-preserving 
purposes  is  an  unsettled  question;  the  .American  consumers  have 
rather  decided  opinions  on  the  matter,  so  that  the  present  de- 
mands for  oil  are  somewhat  equally  divided  between  the  two 
countries.  Aside  from  the  difference  in  general  characteristics, 
there  are  undoubtedly  more  variations  in  the  English  oil  than 
in  the  German,  and  the  general  market  is  in  a  more  unstable 
condition.  The  British  producers  and  exporters  at  the  present 
time  arc  working  independently,  with  the  result  tliat  there  is  keen 
competition  and  the  prices  fluctuate  through  rather  wide  limits 
in  accordance  with  the  aiuount  of  oil  available  at  any  particular 
time. 

The  importations  of  creosote  oil  into  the  United  States,  which 
in  1!>05  amounted  to  about  8,000,000  gallons,  had  by  1909  grown 
tc.  marly  10,1100,000  gallons,  or  an  increase  of  li>0  per  cent. 
Out  of  the  total  creosote  consumption  in  this  country  of  about 
5(1,000,000  gallons  in  1908,  ()9  per  cent,  was  imported,  while 
in  l!IO;t  the  total  amount  used  was  only  7,700,000  gallons.  This 
is  an  average  increase  of  nearly  10,000,000  gallons  per  year,  and 
it  is  certain  that  if  this  continues  at  anything  like  the  present 
rate,  tlieri-  will  be  a  serious  sliortaijc  of  creosote  in  a  few  ycJirs 
Ihe  supply  in  both  England  and  Germany  is  unquestion  I' \ 
limited,  and  although  the  output  of  the  latter  country  cat:  • 
increased  by  perhaps  50  per  cent .  part  of  this  will  have  to  k» 
to  local  consumers  and  to  other  luiropean  countries.  The  ulti- 
mate solution  of  the  creosote  supply  question  should  be  home  pro- 
duction.    There  is  enough  tar  wasted  in  our  beehive  coke  oven* 
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to  furnisli  crc»)s<)tc  for  all  conMimrrs,  ;iiiil  cvi-ii  iidw,  if  ilir 
Ur  output  of  Ainrriiiin  by  pioiluct  plants  was  rdiucd,  it  would 
go  a  loiiK  way  toward  incrtiiiK  present  creosote  te(tuirciiiciiti. 
The  two  principal  factors  responsible  for  the  inadicpiatc  Ameri- 
can creosote  output  to-day  arc  (he  ImkIi  initial  cost  of  by-product 
plants  and  tar  distillation  works,  and  the  lack  of  a  market  for 
some  of  the  coal-tar  products.  The  value  of  the  creosote  alone 
will  not  justify  ilir  <listillalion  of  tar,  but  Amcric.m  industry  will 
not  be  uiaintaminK  its  reputation  if  ways  and  means  arc  not 
found  by  wliicli  the  tar  now  produced  or  going  to  waste  m  tin's 
country  can  be  uiailc  to  yield  the  creosote  and  other  coal-tar 
i,i...hiots  wineii  are  needed. 


point  if  precedents  had  been  followerl,  deteriorates  rapidly  in 
appearance  with  aKe,  and  the  maintenance  cost  continues  to  in- 
crease. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  at  Grand  I'rairie  was  $0,<'il''j.    The 
roncrele    work    in    fomidaiions.    walls,   rolinnns    and    floors,    was 


MtlNFORCED    CONCRETE    DEPOT    AT    GRAND    PRAIRIE, 
TEX. 

The  question  of  economy  in  lirst  cost  is  so  often  paramount 
when  erecting  stations  and  depots  in  small  towns  and  cities  that 
it  is  refreshing  to  note  the  character  of  buildings  being  erected 
by  the  Texas  &  Pacilic,  the  station  at  Grand  Prairie,  Tex.,  stand- 
ing as  a  good  example.  This  structure  is  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  is  massive  in  appearance,  as  becomes  a  masonry  building. 
The  caves  are  wide  and  the  pitch  of  the  roof  low,  the  result 
being  a  building  of  pleasing  architecture  and  suitable  to  a  mild 
climate.  While  the  first  cost  of  this  building  is  greater  than 
that  of  one  built  of  wood,  it  is  practically  indestructible,  and, 
therefore  the  maintenance  cost  will  be  low.  A  concrete  build- 
ing rather  improves  in  appearance  with  years,  whereas  a  wooden 
building,  such  as  would  undoubtedly  have  been  erected  at  this 


Station  at  Grand   Prairie;   Texas  &  Pacific. 

done  by  contract  for  $3,0(il.     .Ml  other  work,  including  painting, 
was  done  by   company   forces  at  a  cost  of  $3,2-J4. 

The  walls  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  cast  in  place,  having 
•■'/i-in.  cold-twisted  steel  bars,  placed  horizontally  and  vertically 
on  18-in.  centers,  the  concrete  being  composed  of  one  part  cement, 
two  parts  sand  and  four  parts  gravel.  There  is  very  little  wood 
used  in  the  building,  the  greater  part  being  in  the  roof  trusses 
and  the   freight  platform;   the   wood  used  being  long  leaf  pine. 


Center  of  Sidinu 


Foundation  Plan;  Grand  Prairie  Station. 
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The  roof  covering  is  a  metal  shingle  made  by  the  company  from 
selected  metal   roofing  of  dismantled  cars. 

We  are  indebted  to  B.  S.  Wathen,  chief  engineer  of  the  Texas 
&  Pacific,  for  the  illustration  and  description  of  the  building. 


POOR'S    MANUAL    FOR     1910. 


Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  for  1910  (43d  annual  nuinber)  was 
issued  this  week.  It  contains  2,685  pages  of  text  and  is  about 
25  per  cent,  larger  than  the  1909  edition.  The  present  number 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  statements  of  the  railways  and  street 
railways,  the  statements  of  industrial  corporations  having  been 
incorporated  in  a  separate  volume,  "Poor's  Manual  of  Indus- 
trials," a  book  of  2,300  pages,  which  was  issued  last  May.  The 
Manual  this  year  appears  in  a  new  and  very  attractive  type. 
larger  and  more  legible  than  the  type  used  in   former  editions. 

A  new  feature  of  the  1910  edition  is  the  large  number  of 
tables  which  will  aid  the  reader  in  analyzing  the  financi;;! 
strength    and   the   operating   efficiency   of   the    important    roads. 

The  editor  finds  the  total  length  of  steam  roads  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1909,  to  be  238,356  miles,  as  against  232,046  miles  on 
December  31,   1908,  showing  an  increase  of  6,310  miles. 

The  gross  earnings  for  1909  of  the  roads  reporting,  as  shown 
below,  were  $106,192,953,  or  4.41  per  cent,  larger  than  in  l!l(i^, 
and  the  net  earnings  $134,351,113,  or  18.72  per  cent,  larger. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  summary  for  all 
steam  roads  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  the  close  of   1908  : 


1909. 
$8.0.W,<>80.963 
9,118.103.813 
793,497,799 
151,319,542 
118,567.836 
933,646.991 
311.448.385 
919.823,188 

Total    liabilities    $20,377,088,517 

Cost  of   railroad  and  equipment    $14,514,822,308 


Capital    stock    

Bonded    debt    

Other   bonded  obligations 

Accrued    liabilities     

Miscellaneous    liabilities    

Bills  payable  and  current  accounts. 

Sinking  funds,  etc 

Profit  and  loss   


Stocks  and  bonds  owned 

Real  estate  and  other  investments 

Cash,  bills  receivable  and  current  acc'ts. 

Material   and  supplies    

Other  assets    

Sinking   funds    

Profit  and  loss   


3,084,387,008 
907,873,063 

1,163.176,374 
213.124.839 
185,324,62.5 
177,859,392 
130.520,908 


Total  assets    $20,377,088,517 


Miles  of  road  operated 
Karnings — Passenger     .  . 

Freight     

Other    


Total   gross  earnings 

Net   earnings- 

Other   receipts    


Total    net   income.... 

Deductions:  Taxes    .... 

Interest  on  bonds    . 

Other    interest    

Dividends  on  stock 

Miscellaneous    

Rentals — Interest 

Dividends    

Miscellaneous    .  ■  • 


1909. 

237.867.79 

$578,243,601 

1.720,863.413 

214,105,749 

$2,513,212,763 

1852.153.280 

165.888.557 

$1,018,041,837 
$90,790,949 
31S.755.45n 
33,919,466 
265, 162.298 
108,312,393 
34,406,772 
30,199,751 
28,633,163 


1908. 
$7,641,913.0*6 
8.788.518.04.) 
804. 45.-,. 11^4 
109.013. liOS 
113.4«l.-.'ii2 
940,361.739 
246,833.997 
S31.29S.73-. 

.<19,475..S55.559 

$13,902,227,797 

3,012,575.629 

926,287,633 

1.011.685.994 

223.7,S4.56> 

171,203.159 

122.313,373 

105.;77,40(; 

$19,475,855,559 
190S. 

228.285.73 

$575,246,516 

1.650.989,952 

180,783.342 

$2,407,019,810 

$717,802,167 

183,3'*0,314 

$901,182,481 
$82,377,619 
304.475,354 
30.605.970 
237.565.078 
108.749,192 
36,308,746 
30,008,582 
21.647,564 


Total  deductions    

Surplus    

Revenue   train-mileage:    Passenger. 

Freight    

Mixed     


Total     

PaMengers   carried    

Passenger    mileage    

Revenue    per    passenger-mile 

Tons   freight   moved    

Freight  mileage    

Krvrnn.-    |.rr    ti.ii  mile 


$1,141,306,168 

924,423,075 

29,896,152,391 

1.934  els 

1,635,215,800 

227,198,932,735 

0.757  lis 


$851,738,105 

49,444.376 

$510,699,062 

.189,323,097 

33,340,149 

$1.I32,362,3(IS 

891,275,003 

28,98,>,670.I48 

1.964  cts. 

1,521,065.494 

215.fl9S.91  1.350 

0  7C.7  I'ls 


NEW     YORK     CENTRAL    COMBINATION     BUFFET,     BAG 
GAGE  AND  MAIL  CAR. 


The  ;iccompanyiiiK  |)lioii>graph  shows  an  interior  view  of 
the  btiffi-t  portion  of  car  JT.'I,  which  was  recently  rebuilt  as 
a  combination  buffci,  baKgage  and  mail  car  at  the  West  .\lbany 
shops  of  the  N'cw  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  'i'his  car 
is  now  in  service  on  the  I-ake  Shore  Limited  and  on  the 
Twcntlnh   Century  Limited   trains. 


The  interior  shown,  finished  in  mahogany,  is  plain,  and  this, 
with  the  beam  ceiling  design,  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  large  and  roomy  proportions  of  the  compartment.  The 
19  large  comfortable  chairs,  made  at  West  Albany,  are  of 
mahogany  to  conform  to  the  finish  of  the  car.  They  are  up- 
holstered in  green  leather,  which  matches  the  carpet.  The 
lighting  is  provided  by  concealed  center  and  side  electric 
lamps,  power  for  which,  with  the  lighting  of  other  parts  of 
the  car,  is  generated  by  a  60-volt  Gould  axle-driven  generator. 
The  car  is  heated  by  the  Ward  vapor  system  and  ventilated 
by  eight  Garland  ventilators. 

The  car  is  75  ft.  6  in.  long,  10  ft.  IVi  in.  wide  and  14  ft. 
S  in.  high  over  all.     It  has  a  total  weight  of  136.700  lbs.     The 


Interior  of   Buffet  Compartment. 

passenger   compartment    is    27    ft.    !•    in.    long,    and    the   baggage 
compartment  22  ft.  I'-i  in. 

The    following   additional   special    e(|uipment   is   included : 


Hath    Shower 

Brakes   Westinghouse,  type  I. 

Brake-beams    Waycotl 

Centering    device    Chaffee 

Couplers    Tower 

Door  checks Blount 

Dust  collector  Centrifugal 

Draft  gear    Miner  spring 

Oil  boxes   Taylor 

Platforms    Commonwealth   steel 

Slack  adjuster    .American 

Step   treads    Safety 

Trap  doors  Edwards  steel 

Window  steel   Edwards 

Wheels  Steel  tired 


EMPLOYER'S    LIABILITY    IN    NEW    YORK   STATE. 

The  following  is  a  synoi)sis  prepared  by  the  Journal  of  Com 
merce  of  the  Kmployers'  Liability  acts  which  went  into  ctTect 
September  1   in  the  State  of  New  York: 

1.  The  "Fellow  Servant"  Rule  is  Greatly  Modified.--The  Id 
low  servant  rule  of  law.  which  relieved  employers  from  liabilitv 
for  accident.s  caused  by  an  act  of  a  fellow  workm.iii  of  the 
injured  workman,  is  amended  so  that  hereafter  the  em 
plover  IS  liable  fi>r  the  act  (causing  an  accident)  of  any 
person  in  his  employ  when  such  person  is  intrusted  with 
.my  superintriuliiuf  nr  intrusted  with  authority  to  "direct,  con 
trol  or  command"  an>  employee,  thus  greatly  increasiiiK  the 
employcr.s'  liability,  as  it  brings  within  the  scope  of  the  amend 
ed  law  a  larne  percentage  of  ;ill  accidents, 

'J.    " Assmnplinn    of    Kisk"    Abrogated.— The    anuiulmcnt    does 
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awiiy  with  «lu-  rule  of  l.iw  nf  •.isMimpliini  of  risk,"  iimlcr  which 
a  workman  liy  loiitimniiK  at  work  with  kiiowlrilm-  of  <laiiK<T- 
ous  or  (Irfoilivc  tdiulitioii.K  was  licM  |o  have  assumnl  tin-  rink 
an<l  therefore  was  not  entitled  to  recover  daniaKeji  resulting 
tlierefroni.  Tliis  reversal  of  tlic  old  rulr«  ad<U  inmli  lo  the 
ein|>|over!t'   liahility. 

:l.  "lontrihutory  NeKliKeme."— Hiirdeii  of  I'roof  I'l.ncd  on 
the  I'.njployer.  The  rule  of  law  (previous  to  this  anuiidnient) 
was  that  a  workman  who  had  heen  Kuilty  of  contrihnlory  ntnli- 
Hence,  however  slight,  in  comiection  with  an  accident,  could  not 
recover  damaKcs  for  injuries,  even  thounh  the  acci<leiit 
was  ilue  Ml  part  to  the  neRliKence  of  the  employer.  Here- 
tofore in  all  such  cases  the  workman  has  heen  rerpiired  to  prove 
not  only  the  neKlitjence  of  the  employer,  hut  that  he,  on  his  p.irt, 
wns  free  from  coutrihutory  iienliKence.  The  law  as  amendcil 
changes  this  nde  and  places  upon  the  employer  the  hurdcn  of 
proving  the  contrihnlory  negligence  of  the  workman.  This 
amendment  will  he  especially  advantageous  to  the  workman's 
family  in  death  cases  where  the  injured  workman  hy  reason  of 
his  death  is  unahle  to  testify  and  m.iy  have  heen  the  only  wit- 
ness to  the  accident. 

I.  Defects  for  Which  the  l'".inploycr  Is  Now  I.iahlc  for  Dam- 
ages.— The  old  law  made  the  employer  liahlc  for  damages  aris- 
ing from  accidental  bodily  injuries  caused  hy  negligent  defects 
in  "the  ways,  works  or  machinery"  used  in  his  operations.  The 
law  is  amended  hy  the  addition  of  the  word  "plant."  This 
amendment  makes  the  employer  liable  for  many  accidents  to  his 
workmen   for  which  he  has  heretofore  not  heen   liable. 

5.  Notice  of  Accident. — The  act  amends  the  provision  of  the 
old  law  requiring  specific  service  on  the  employer  of  a  notice 
of  the  "time,  place  and  cause"  of  the  accident,  hy  providing  that 
unless  such  notice  to  the  employer,  if  defective,  is  returned 
by  the  employer  to  the  injured  workman  within  eight  days  with 
a  demand  for  a  further  notice,  which  demand  must  specify  the 
particulars  in  which  the  first  notice  is  claimed  to  be  defective. 
the  employer  shall  be  considered  as  having  waived  all  defects 
in  the  first  notice.  This  new  provision  of  the  law  practically 
makes  any  kind  of  "notice"  legal  notice. 

6.  The  Employer  Is  Made  Liable  for  Injuries  to  the  Work- 
man of  His  Contractors  and  Sub-Contractors. — The  law  as 
amended  creates  a  new  liability  hy   making  the  employer  liable 

I  to  the  workmen  of  his  contractors  and  sub-contractors  engaged 
in  doing  any  part  of  the  employer's  work,  for  injuries  caused 
by  defects  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  or  the  ma- 
chinery or  the  plant  belonging  to  the  employer. 

New   Doctrine  of  Workmen's  Compensation. — The  enactment 
of  Chapter  (574  entitled  '".Xn  .\ct  to  amend  the  labor  laws  in  re- 
lation to  workmen's  compensation  in  certain  dangerous  employ- 
ments."   which    also   goes    into    cflfect    .September    1,    introduces 
1  in  this  country  an  entirely  new  doctrine  as  respects  the  liability 
I  of  employers'   to  employees,  the  doctrine  of  ""compensation"  to 
I  injured  employees  irrespective  of  the  question  of  negligence,  as 
distinguished    from   the   old  doctrine  of   "'damages"   to   the   em- 
ployee   because    of   the   negligence    of   the   employer.     This    law 
specifies  eight  classes  of  employment : 

1.  The  erection  or  demolition  of  any  bridge  or  building  in 
which  there  is,  or  in  which  the  plans  and  specifications  require, 

(iron  Or  steel   frame  work. 

2.  The  operation  of  elevators,  elevating  machines  or  derricks 
or  hoisting  apparatus  used  within  or  on  the  outside  of  any 
bridge  or  building  for  the  conveying  of  materials  in  connection 
with  the  erection  or  demolition  of  such  bridge  or  building. 

3.  Work  on  scaffolds  of  any  kind  elevated  twenty  feet  or 
more  above  the  ground,  water,  or  tloor  beneath  in  the  erection, 
jconstruction,  painting,  alteration  or  repair  of  buildings,  bridges 
or  structures. 

4.  Construction,  operation,  alteration  or  repair  of  wires, 
:ab1es,    switchboards    or    apparatus    charged    with    electric    cnr- 

'•"IfS. 

.-Ml  work  necessitating  dangerous  proximity  to  gunpowder. 


blasting   powder,   dyii.itmle   or   any  other   explosives,   where   the 
same  are  user!  as  instrinnentalities  of  the  industry. 

(i.  The  operation  on  steam  railways  of  locomf)lives,  engines, 
trains,  motors  or  cars  propelled  by  gravity  or  steam,  electricity 
or  other  mechanical  power,  or  the  construction  or  repair  of 
steam  railway  tracks  and  road  beds  over  which  sii<h  loco- 
motives, engines,  trains,  motors  or  cars  arc  operaterl. 

7.  The  construction  of  tumiels  and   subways. 

8.  All  work  carried  on  under  compresscjl  air. 

In  these  dangerous  occupations,  a  workman  injured  fron)  any 
cause  due  to  a  necessary  or  inherent  risk,  or  to  the  failure  of 
the  employer,  or  boss,  or  a  fellow  employee  to  exercise  due  care, 
or  to  obey  any  law,  shall  receive  half  pay  rluring  his  disability, 
bef;inning  two  weeks  after  the  injury  and  extending  not  over 
eight  years.  If  he  is  killed,  his  dependents  shall  receive  a  sum 
ec|ual  to  1,200  days'  wages.  If  he  has  no  dependents,  the  em- 
ployer is  to  pay  his  necessary  medical  and  funeral  expenses,  not 
exceeding  $100.  The  employer  is  excused  from  liability  for 
deaths  and  injuries  only  in  case  of  serious  and  wilful  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  employee.  If  an  employee  sues  an 
employer  under  his  previously  existing  rights,  he  loses  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  law;  and  if  he  sues  for  compensation  under 
the  new  law,  he  cannot  thereafter  sue  for  damages  under  the 
old  laws.  The  maximum  disability  benefit  is  $10  a  week  and 
the  maximum  death  benefit  $.3,000.  In  computing  the  wages- 
rate  of  a  man  who  is  injured,  regard  shall  be  had,  not  only 
to  what  he  was  earning,  but  to  what  he  will  be  able  to  earn 
after  injury.  An  injured  employee  must  submit  to  medical  ex- 
amination, at  the  expense  of  the  employer,  and  to  subsequent 
examinations,  while  disabled,  not  oftener  than  one  in  six  weeks. 
.\n  employer  having  compensated  a  contractor's  employee  may 
recover  from  the  contractor  if  the  contractor  is  liable,  at  law, 
for  damages  on  account  of  the  injury.  The  new  law  does  not 
prevent  an  injured  employee  from  suing  a  contractor  or  a  sub- 
contractor. 


STRENGTHENING    OLD    TRESTLES    ON     THE     WABASH 
RAILROAD. 

.\t  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  the 
I'hocnix  column  was  the  preferred  type  of  column  used  in 
trestles  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  a  number  were  erected  by 
this  company,  the  material  being  wTOught  iron.  There  has  been 
a  fear  that  in  the  intervening  years  some  concealed  deterioration 
niiglit  have  taken  place  in  them,  and  the  trestles  are  now  too 
light  for  the  increasing  loads  of  modern  railway  operation. 

With  a  view  to  preventing  rust  on  the  interior  of  the  columns, 
and  also  to  stiflFening  them,  a  number  of  Phoenix  columns  in  the 
approach  of  the  bridge  over  the  Missouri  River  at  St.  Charles, 
Mo.,  were  filled  with  concrete  a  few  years  ago.  Tests  made  in 
1903  for  the  company  showed  that  the  filling  of  the  columns  with 
concrete  had  a  tendency  to  give  considerable  increased  strength 
and  markedly  increased  the  stiffness.  The  columns  being  8  in. 
in  diameter,  the  openings  in  the  top  through  which  the  concrete 
could  be  poured  were  necessarily  very  small,  and  the  concrete 
was  poured  in  the  form  of  a  thin  grout.  It  is  believed  that  some 
of  the  grout  was  poorly  mixed,  causing  sand  pockets  throughout 
the  columns,  and  especially  near  the  tops.  The  rain  would  get 
into  the  columns  and  fill  the  sand  pockets.  In  the  winter  the 
water  froze,  and  near  the  top  the  rivets  broke  as  a  result.  While 
this  was  no;  general,  there  were  enough  instances  of  the  kind  to 
make  it  necessary  to  do  something  further  really  to  strengthen 
the  trestles. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  concrete  on  the  exterior,  thus  con- 
verting the  iron  columns  into  reinforced  concrete  columns,  two 
tests  were  made  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  April.  lOOP.  An 
8-in.  Phoenix  column  27  ft.  long  was  taken  and  a  length  of  ."i  ft. 
cut  from  one  end.  The  thickness  of  metal  was  5-lfi  in.  with  an 
area  in  cross  section  of  12  in.  The  weight  was  188.-5  lbs. 
This  short  piece  was  tested  as  a  plain  column.     The  ends  were 
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Fig.   1 — Test  of  Phoenix  Column. 


Fig.  6 — Encasing  Columns. 

Concrtit  mixture,   1  part  ctmeni,   a  farl.t  siinii. 
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1.70S  If/,  in 
0.05B0  CM.  yds.  concrtU  plr  tin.  ft.  oulsidt  of  tolumn 
0.0074  CM.  ydi.  concrili  per  Itn.  /I.  inside  of  column 

Total 0,0004  CM.  yds.  concrete  per  /in.   ft. 
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Fig.   3 — Test  of   Reinforced   Column. 
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Fig.    2 — Test   Column. 
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carrfullv  v|il.irril  in  a  l.illic  licfurc  IcMiuk.  .mil  .111  ailjii  >lal)lc 
bciniiK  block  wai  used.  I' wo  cxtcnsmiulcrii  were  altailicrl  to 
niruiiiirr  the  shorli-tiiiiR  of  the  coUiinn  over  a  RaRcjl  Icngtlv, 
of  i'lO  in.  The  lond-tlrformation  cliaRiam  for  this  coluinn  i» 
•hewn  in  Imr  -,  wiih  smnic  notc-i  on  the  tent  in  Table  I.  The 
column  hail  sihortenetl  about  one  inch  before  the  lest  was  dis- 
continued.     Cracks   opened    between    the    rivets    in    the    vertical 


reference  to  its  position  in  llu-  lesiinR  machine.  A  liRht  spiral 
reinforcement  was  also  u.scd.  The  spiral  was  of  No.  (i  Btccl 
wire,  about  I'l'/j  in.  in  diameter;  pitch  about  2  in.  i  he  pitch  and 
diameter  of  this  spiral  were  very  irregular  in  places.  'Ihc  column 
was  fairly  true  to  <|inicnsions  and  nearly  straiRht.  The  ends 
were  well  squared,  the  longitudinal  reinforcement  being  flush 
with   the  ends   of  the  cf)lunm,   which   was   loaded   in  .1   vertical 


n^^i^TTi 


Fig.  4 — Columns   Being   Encased   in   Concrete. 


joints,  and  the  flanges  showed  buckling  in  many  places  during 
the  later  stages  of  the  test. 

Table   1. 


Hcmarks. 


Total 

.•\veragc 

applied 
load.  lbs. 

unit  shor 

cniiig. 

s,eoo 

0.0 

18.000 

0.00006« 

64.000 

0.000170 

350,000 

0.0013S3 

400,000 

0.001711 

4t6.000 

O.OO.'SSO 

430.000 

0.004910 

- 19,000 

490.000 

Evidences  of  scaling  un  outside  surtace. 
More  pronounced  scaling 


Instiuments  remr>ved. 
Maximum  load. 

Test  discontinued;  column  had  deflected  about  J4-in. 
toward  west 

The  remainder  of  the  column  was  used  as  reinforcement  for 
a  concrete  column  which  was  tested  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
octagonal  in  section,  18  in.  short  diameter;  22  ft.  long,  and 
weighed  6,100  lbs.  The  concrete  consisted  of  1  part  Portland 
cement  to  3  parts  sand  and  was  4.3  days  old  when  tested.  The 
Phoenix  column  was  continuous  throughout  the  length  of  the 
reinforced  column,  but  it  was  not  centrally  placed  at  one  end. 
Fig.    2   gives    the    dimensions    of   the   column    before    test    with 


position  in  a  GOO,000-lb.  testing  machine.  The  ends  were  bed- 
ded in  a  thin  layer  of  plaster  of  paris  in  order  to  insure  a  uni- 
form distribution  of  the  load  over  the  ends  of  the  column.  The 
plaster  was  allowed  to  harden  in  place  for  28  hours  before  apply- 
ing the  load. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  definite  information  regarding  the 
action  of  the  column  under  load,  measurements  were  taken  to 
determine  the  longitudinal  shortening  of  the  column  and  the 
deviation  from  its  original  vertical  position.  The  longitudinal 
shortening  was  measured  by  means  of  four  extensometers,  placed 
in  sets  of  two  on  four  faces  of  the  column.  These  instruments 
were  arranged  in  pairs,  so  that  two  independent  sets  of  values 
were  obtained.  They  could  be  read  to  0.0001  in.  The  devia- 
tion of  the  column  from  its  original  vertical  position  was  meas- 
ured by  means  of  fine  threads  stretched  between  points  fixed 
near  the  ends  of  two  faces  of  the  column,  90  deg.  apart.  The 
movement  of  the  threads  over  scales  attached  to  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  column  could  be  read  to  0.01  in. 

The  load  was  applied  through  an  adjustable  bearing  block. 
The  pulling  head  of  the  testing  machine  moved  at  a  rate  of  0.05 
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in.  per  minute,  and  the  load  was  applied  in  increments  of  abont 
2.5,000  lbs.  At  each  increment  of  load  the  mTchine  was  stopped 
and  a  reading  of  the  instruments  taken.  The  load-deformation 
diagram  for  the  column  test  is  given  in  Fig.  :?,  and  some  of  the 
notes  are  given  in  Table  2. 

T.\BLE     2. 

.Vverage 


Total 

applied 

load,  lbs. 

5,000 

31,500 
357,000 
395,000 

126,000 
461,000 
495.000 


Deflection 
unit  short-  from  vcrii 


ening. 
0.0 

0.000016 
0.000507 
0.000r>93 
O.OOOf.93 
0.000S17 
0.000918 


cal.  'n. 


0.01 
0.01 
0.01 


527,000       0.001026 


554,000 
580,000 
590,000 

594,000 
.587,000 
-77  000 
560,000 


0.001149 
0.001431 


Remarks. 
Initial  load. 
First  appreciable  deflection. 


Slight  spallins  near  bottom  on  east  face. 

Fine  vertical  crack  at  bottom  on  east  face 
about    11   in.    high. 

\'ertical  cracks  on  nearly  every  face  at  bot- 
tom. Cracks  in  middle  of  north  face, 
about  15  in.  high.  No  sign  of  cracking 
Gr  spalling  at  top. 

Spalling  increasing  near  bottom. 


Spalling    inside    gage    length    on    several    cor- 
ners. 
Maximum   load. 


....  ....        Test    discontinued;    column   bent   about    3    in. 

from  vertical  toward  southeast  face,  at 
point  6  ft.  from  bottom.  Sketch  in  Fig. 
1  shows  deviation  of  column  from  ver- 
tical after  test.  The  photographs  als.i 
show  the   condition  after   failure. 

The  failure  of  the  column  showed  the  effect  of  the  eccentricity 
in  the  position  of  the  reinforcing  iron  column.  This  gave  the 
effect  of  a  slight  eccentricity  to  the  load  on  the  whole  column. 
The  first  sign  of  distress  was  found  at  the  bottom  on  the  east 
face  at  a  load  of  461,000  lbs.     The  subsequent  behavior  of  the 


column  also  indicated  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  reinforcing 
column  was  responsible  for  the  early  appearance  of  deflection 
from  the  vertical  and  the  tinal  excessive  deflection  toward  the 
S.  E.  face  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Failure  seems  to  have  been 
priinarily  due  to  this  bending. 

The  concrete  in  the  column  was  of  a  very  poor  quality  and 
seemed  to  contain  lime.  Large  pieces  could  be  broken  in  the 
hands.  .-Ks  soon  as  the  vertical  cracks  began  to  appear,  large 
blocks  of  concrete  became  detached  from  the  column  and  dropped. 
These  blocks  comprised  the  material  outside  the  light  spiral, 
which  seemed  very  effective  in  restraining  the  concrete  inside 
of  it. 

.•\fter  the  foregoing  laboratory  tests  were  made  4  columns  in 
one  bent  were  made  into  reinforced  concrete  columns  and  ob- 
served for  one  year,  to  see  whether  any  effect  was  produced 
by  the  jarring  and  vibration  due  to  traffic.    Xo  effect  was  noticed. 

The  tests  having  shown  that  the  effect  of  using  concrete  in 
connection  with  the  columns  to  convert  the  old  Phoeni.x  column 
into  a  reinforced  concrete  column  was  practically  to  double  the 
strength,  it  was  decided  to  convert  the  old  wrought  iron  trestle 
approaches  to  the  Danville,  111.,  bridge  and  the  St.  Charles 
bridge  to  reinforced  concrete  trestle  approaches,  thus  making 
them  strong  enough  to  carry  any  loads  that  are  likely  to  be  used 
now  or  in  the  future  on  this  line,  and  also  preserving  the  metal 
for  an  indefinite  period.  A  very  important  feature  of  reinforced 
concrete  columns  is  that  they  always  afford  occular  evidence 
of  their  increasing  weakness  before  they  completely  fail.  The 
work  on  these  two  bridges  is  similar  in  appearance  and  detail, 
but  the  octagonal  columns  on  the  Danvi'le  bridge  are  24  in.  in 
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Fig.    7 — Encasing    Struts. 


Secf/on. 


liic  <ii<iii  ili.iiiiclcr,  while  (III  llic  St.  Cliarlcs  liridfic  llicy  arc 
18  in.  I  he  caNt  apprDarh  of  thr  .St.  Charles  bridge  in  2,89C  ft. 
liiMK,  and  the  wc«t  apjiroach   is   l.tWi  ft.   lon^. 

Ill  Mk.  \  iii  nhown  the  west  approach  of  the  St.  Charles  Bridge, 
where  the  columns  are  40  ft.  long,  while  the  work  wa«  in  prog- 
ress. Fig.  6  shows  the  present  appearance  of  the  trestle.  Con- 
crete was  poured  from  a  car  containing  a  concrete  tnixcr  and 
bins  for  sand  and  rcmciit.  One  lower  bent  was  completed  at  a 
time. 

The  concrete  used  is  composed  of  1  part  of  cement  and  3  parts 
of  coarse  screened  torpedo  sand  and  line  gravel.  The  force  of 
men  engaged  varied  from  12  to  30,  a  fair  average  being  about  20 
nu-ii  constantly  employed.  One  tower  (4  cols.)  could  be  wrapped 
with  the  wire  helix,  have  the  forms  put  in  place,  concrete  poured 
and  the  forms  removed  in  about  four  days.  Traffic  over  the 
trestle  was  not  stopped  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the 
concrete  appeared  to  be  excellent.  It  was  stated  in  the  report 
made  by  the  testing  laboratory  that  the  concrete  in  the  test  speci- 
men was  rather  poor,  which  was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  partic- 
ular column  was  made  by  laborers  not  accustomed  to  making 
concrete. 

The  concrete  in  the  work  itself  is  far  superior,  because  it  is 
made  and  placed  by  skilled  workers  in  concrete.  The  work  was 
done  by  the  Carmichael  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  plans 
were  prepared  and  the  work  done  under  the  supervision  of  A.  O. 
Cunningham,  chief  engineer  of  the  Wabash,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  information  and  illustrations  from  which  this  de- 
scription was  prepared. 
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Fig.  8 — Forms  for    Encasing    Columns. 

^'"<'' 0.U97  cu.  yds.   concrete  per  lin.   ft 


3.31S  sq. 
0.083  sq. 


3.230  sq.  in. 


?,ll".  *""•  y''/-  '^"'"■'"'"•^  f^'-  '<«•  /'■  outside  of  column. 
"00 1*  cu.  yds.  concrete  per  lin.   ft.  inside  of  column. 
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WAGES,    PRICES    AND    FREIGHT    RATES. 


Some  very  interesting  data  regarding  relative  wages,  com- 
modity prices  and  freight  rates  has  been  collected  by  Julius 
Kruttschnitt,  director  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Har- 
riman  lines,  which  is  presented  in  graphic  form  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
chart,  entitled  "Retail  Selling  Prices  of  Commodities  and  Rail- 
way Freight  Rates  in  1910  Compared  With  1900,"  is  the  column 
headed  "Percentage  Freight  Rate  to  Selling  Price."     It   shows 


Commodity. 
Dressed  beef,  per  lb. 
Ham  *  bacon,  per  lb.. 


Shipped  from 
Chicago   to  New  York. . . 
Chicago   to   New   York. . . 


Year. 
1900 
1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 
1910 


Pr  ct. 
freight 
Retail  Freight  rate  to 
selling  rate,  selling 
price. 
16.0c. 
22.5c. 


computed    from    all    the    quotations    received    where    the    prices 
quoted  were  for  exactly  the  same  quality  of  goods. 

The  second  chart  is,  no  doubt,  self-explanatory.  No  figures 
showing  freight  rates  per  ton  per  mile  and  railway  operating 
expenses  per  ton  per  mile  are  given  for  any  date  later  than  1908, 
because,  when  the  charts  were  made  no  statistics  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  any  later  date  were  available. 
The  statistics  of  the  commission  show-  that  the  average  rate  per 
ton  per  mile  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  was  7.63  per  cent., 
which  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1903. 

Percent  of  Ffeigfif  /foAs  fo  Se//inff  Pr/ce. 
'""         3.00         4J)0         SOO        ^00  70O         SOO 


Flour,  per  50  lbs 

Men's  suits,  each.. . . 
Men's  suits,  each.. . . 
Men's  suits,  each.. . . 
Women's  suits,  each. 
Women's  suits,  each. 
Women's  suits,  each. 


15.5c. 
26.5c. 
8.0c. 
20.0c. 
43.0c. 
50.0c. 
$1.30 


Lard,  per  lb Chicago  to   New    York. 

Eggs,  per  dozen Iowa  to  New  York 1900 

19i0 
Minneapolis-New    York..     1900 

1910  1.70 

Boston  to  New   York....     1900  $18.00 

1910  23.50 

Boston  to   Chicago 1900  $18.00 

1910  23.50 

Boston  to   St.    Louis 1900  $18.00 

1910  2i.50 

Boston  to  New  York   . . .     1900  $17.50 

1910  22.50 

Boston  to   Chicago 1900  $17.50 

1910  22.50 

Boston  to  St.  Louis 1900  $17.50 

1910  22.50 

Gloves,  per  pair Gloversville-New    York..     1900  $1.00 

1910  1.37 

Underwear,  per  suit.      Boston  to  New  York....     1900  $1.50 

1910  2.00 

Underwear,  per  suit.      Boston  to  Chicago 1900  $1.50 

1910  2.00 

Underwear,  per  suit.      Boston  to   St.  Louis 1900  $1.50 

1910  2.00 

Shoes,  per  pair Boston   to    New    York...     1900  $3.50 

1910  4.00 

Shoes,  per  pair Boston    to    Chicago 1900  $3.50 

1910  4.00 

Shoes,  per  pair Boston    to    St.    Louis 1900  $3.50 

1910  4.00 

Retail   Selling  Prices  of  Commodities  and   Railway  Freight    Rates   in   1910  Compared  with   1900. 

two  things :  first,  that  the  percentage  of  the  freight  rate  to  the  sell- 
ing price  of  each  commodity  in  1900,  as  in  1910,  was  very  small ; 
and,  second,  that  in  every  case  it  was  smaller  in  1910  than  it 
was  in  1900.  The  percentage  of  the  freight  rate  to  the  selling 
price  of  each  commodity  is  in  each  case  smaller  now  than  in 
1900  because  in  every  case  the  selling  price  of  the  commodity 
has  increased,  while  in  most  cases  the  freight  rate  has  re- 
mained stationary,  and  in  some  cases  has  declined. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  flour,  the  percentage  of  the 
freight  rate  to  the  selling  price  i)f  which  is  larger  than  to  any 
other  commodity  mentioned.  In  1900  the  freight  rate  was  11.38 
per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  of  the  commodity.  In  1910  it  is 
7.3.5  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  of  the  commodity.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  rate  on  flour  per  .50  pounds  from  Minneapolis 
to  New  York  declined  from  14.8  cents  in  1900  to  12.5  cents  in 
1910,  while  the  price  of  flour  per  50  pounds  increased  from  $1..30 
to  $1.70.  The  figures  show  how  ncgligihlr  tin-  freiis'ht  rate  gm- 
«rally  is  as  compared  with  the  retail  selling  price  of  the  com- 
modity. For  example,  in  1900  the  freight  rate  on  dressed  beef 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  2.8  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price 
at  which  it  was  sold  in  New  York,  and  in  1910  it  was  but  2  per 
cent.  In  1910  the  average  freight  rate  per  suit  on  underwear 
from  Boston  to  New  York  was  but  0.1  per  cent,  of  its  retail 
selling  price  in  New  \'(»rk.  .ind  in   l!»10  it  was  Ii(i7")  per  cent. 

The  freight  rates  given  were  verified  by  references  to  tariflFs 
in  effect  in  1900  and  to  similar  tariffs  in  effect  in  1910.  The 
prices  were  ascertained  by  inquiry  from  the  leading  retail  deal- 
ers in  the  various  commodities  in  New  York,  Chicago  aiul  St. 
Louis.  In  all  cases  the  investigation  was  made  to  find  for  the 
two  periods  the  prices  for  exactly  the  smie  quality  of  com- 
modity. In  the  case  of  clothing,  qiiotaiinns  wore  obtaincil  for 
various   grades   in    the   two   years    iniiitioiuil,   an   average   being 
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THE    CAR    DEMURRAGE     BUREAU3. 

IIY     WII.IIAM     IlKNOr.K     WII.MIN. 

Afirr  twrnly  yean  of  llicir  cxistriicc,  duriiiR  wliiili  tliry 
lirnvcil  their  cITicirncy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any 
lenKlli  upon  the  ailvanlaKcs  derived  by  lite  railways  from  tlie  Car 
DrniiirraKc  Hurcaiis.  The  reasons  for  their  existence,  more 
\y.\'ci\l  to-day  than  when  they  were  first  formed,  arc  so  manifest 
lh.it  no  room  is  left  for  any  sonnd  arRUment  for  iheir  discontinu- 
aiue  Ihey  have  insured  arourai-y  to  the  individual  road  at  a 
minimum  of  cost,  assuicd  to  ii  uniform  procedure,  and,  being  dis- 
mteresie.l  parties  have  throuKh  judicious  action  prevented  mis- 
understandinRS  and  friction  between  competing  lines 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  Car  Service  Associations  and  their 
successors,  the  Car  Dcnuirragc  Bureaus,  the  detention  to  cars  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  their  earning  power  was  enormous.  At 
that  tmie,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  neutral  f<ircc  to 
prove,  probe  and  unveil  false  statements,  consignors  and  consign- 
ees placed  one  competitive  road  against  another,  causing  constant 
friction  between  roads  and  serious  delays  to  cars;  and  the  collec- 
tion of  demurrage  charges  was  farcical.  When  collections  were 
made  they  were  made  erratically  and  generally  to  be  refunded  to 
the  party  paying  them;  if  not  by  the  operating  departments  they 
would  be  refunded  by  the  traffic  departments.  The  formation  of 
the  associations  or  bureaus  worked  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  practice  of  the  public  holding  cars  at  will  for  loading  and 
imloading  purposes,  reduced  delays  to  cars,  brought  competing 
lines  into  harmony  by  the  removal  of  suspicion,  saved  millions  of 
dol'ars  in  the  purchase  of  cars  and  of  land  for  the  laying  of  tracks 
necessary  to  hold  cars,  and  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the  rev- 
enues of  the  roads  above  and  beyond  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
bureaus. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  aban- 
donment of  such  a  valuable  asset  as  these  bureaus  have  proved 
themselves  to  be,  should  be  considered  by  any  responsible  rail- 
way officer.  However,  there  is  an  agitation  going  on,  the  objec- 
tive being  the  accomplishing  of  such  result.  The  reasons  ad- 
vanced are  varied  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First :  The  fding  of  demurrage  rules  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce and  State  Railroad  Commissions  by  each  railway  sepa- 
rately renders  the  bureaus  unnecessary.  The  assumption  con- 
tained in  this  reason  is  that  the  supervision  of  these  commissions 
will  bring  about  through  the  majesty  of  the  law  a  millenium  in 
the  commercial  dealings  of  the  public  with  the  railways,  which 
event  would  cause  the  elmination  of  frauds,  either  direct  or  in- 
direct, or  through  collusion,  on  the  revenues  of  the  latter  and 
produce  a  happy  uniformity  and  strict  accuracy  in  the  interpre- 
tation, application  and  enforcement  of  car  demurrage  rules  and 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  sidestepping  by  competitors.  The  fallacy  of 
this  assumption  is  to  be  found  in  the  well-established  fact  that 
reverence  for  the  majesty  of  the  law  or  fear  of  the  law's  penalties 
has  not  prevented  evasions  or  violations  of  the  law  in  the  past, 
and  does  not  in  the  present;  and  the  time  in  the  future  when 
they  will  is  very  remote.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  assume 
that  a  disinterested  bureau  of  supervision  and  arbitration,  such  as 
the  car  demurrage  bureaus  are,  with  its  care  and  watchfulness 
in  the  direction  of  prevention  will  tend  to  lessen  the  probability 
of  evasion  or  violation.  In  this  connection  it  is  educational  to 
recall  that  falsification  of  weight  and  in  classification,  in  violation 
of  criminal  statutes,  has  been  practiced  ever  since  there  has  been 
a  railway.  However,  crimes  of  that  character  against  the  railway 
have  been  lessening  year  by  year  through  the  constant  watchful- 
ness and  care  of  the  inspection  bureaus  of  the  traffic  departments : 
results  not  found  feasible  by  independent  action  by  individual 
roads.  Classification  rules,  like  demurrage  rules,  are  filed  w^ith 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Does  that  fact  suggest 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  abolish  those  bureaus  and  again 
open  the  door  to  a  wide  assault  upon  railway  revenues?  Also, 
as  most  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation and  the  various  traffic  associations,  are  amenable  to 
state  and  national  laws,  would  that  be  considered  a  good  reason 


whv  Ihosr  .isM'(  i.itions  ^hould  be  abolished  and  the  subjects  rele- 
gated to  the  individual  roads  for  independent  consideration? 

Second:  Inde|.rndent  a<lministration  of  our  demurrage  rule* 
will  permit  comb  iied  reports. 

The  value  of  combined  reports  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated,  but 
as  the  c|ue»tion  is  merely  one  of  economic  detail,  it  could  be 
worked  out  just  as  well  and  as  economically  under  a  bureau  as 
Hurler  any  other  sub-'livision  of  railway  administration,  with  an 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  bureau.  The  latter  would  give  a  com- 
mon and  equal  attention  to  all  roads  in  the  preparation  and  for- 
warrling  of  such  reports  and  in  dealing  with  them  would  be  an 
intUienlial  factor  in  producing  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  them. 

Third:  Sidestepping  of  the  bureau  in  the  matter  of  collecting 
our  demurrage  charges. 

The  car  demurrage  bureaus  were  never  charged  with  a  duty 
of  collecting  revenues,  but  they  have  been  influential  in  aiding 
railway  agents  in  collecting  outstanding  demurrage  charges  and 
the  companies  themselves  in  collecting  such  charges  by  legal  proc- 
ess. It  has  always'  been  the  policy  of  railway  corporations  to 
make  their  revenue  collections  through  their  immediate  bonded 
agents  or  by  legal  process,  and  the  probability  of  changing  that 
policy  is  very  remote.  Responsibility  for  the  failure  to  collect 
revenues  of  any  description  must  necessarily  rest  upon  railway 
administration,  as  it  cannot  be  placed  upon  bureaus  whose  exclu- 
sive field  of  activity  is  to  hasten  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
cars. 


The  foregoing  reasons,  together  with  the  claims  of  greater 
econoiTiy  in  independent  actions,  are  the  principal  arguments  ad- 
vanced for  the  substitution  of  road  for  joint  bureaus.  The  arbi- 
tration feature  of  the  joint  bureaus  is  entirely  ignored  and  yet 
that  feature  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  most  valuable  if  not  indis- 
pensable agency  in  dealing  with  disputes  with  the  public  and  be- 
tween roads,  and  it  would  be  a  decided  step  backward  to  dis- 
pense with  it.  As  to  economy,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any 
could  be  effected  or  that  any  road  could  maintain  a  sufficient 
force  of  inspectors  and  clerks  for  the  pro  rata  amount  it  now  pays 
the  joint  bureaus  for  that  service :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  the  expense  would  increase,  if  not  imme- 
diately, surely  in  a  short  time  after  the  independent  bureau  was 
organized,  for  it  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  no  matter  how- 
modest  numerically  the  force  may  be  on  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  bureau  on  a  railway,  in  an  incredibly  short  time  thereafter 
the  cry  for  more  assistance  is  raised  and  the  force  increases  and 
continues  to  do  so. 

The  tentative  plan  which  has  been  suggested  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  road  for  joint  bureaus  embraces  in  its  main  features  the 
combination  of  "car  record,"  "car  orders,"  "car  distribution,"  "car 
demurrage"  and  "per  diem"  into  a  bureau,  and  the  formation  ol 
a  joint  committee  of  administration  to  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  roads  in  the  territory  affected.  As 
to  the  combination  feature :  The  provisions  for  inspectors  would 
overload  such  employees  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  the  sub- 
jects intrusted  to  their  care  would  at  times,  perhaps  very  fre- 
quently, become  subordinated  to  the  other  one  or  ones  they  con- 
sidered more  important.  Car  demurrage  does  not  stand  in  a  very 
close  relation  to  the  other  subjects,  for  it  deals  directly  with  the 
commercial  public,  the  closer  to  which  the  inspector  can  get  the 
greater  force  is  exercised  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  demur- 
rage. By  this  close  relation  to  the  public  the  inspectors  of  the 
joint  bureaus  have  been  very  successful  in  preventing  demurrage 
as  well  as  reducing  its  accumulation  and,  because  of  their  equal 
relationship  to  competing  roads,  without  stirring  up  strife  between 
the  public  and  any  one  road.  It  is  not  probable  that  an  inspector 
representing  only  one  road  could  accomplish  similar  results,  but 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  if  he  were  able  to  and  did 
his  full  duty  in  the  premises  he  would  produce  an  opposite  effect, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  road  employing  him.  Competing  roads  A, 
B  and  C,  each  employing  their  own  inspectors  in  common  terri- 
tory, A's  inspector  looking  on!y  after  the  interests  of  his  own 
road  constantly  prods  the  patron  to  release   its  cars,  paying  no 
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heed  to  the  release  of  those  of  B  and  C,  whose  inspectors  through 
design,  neglect  or  multiplied  duties  are  not  so  constant  in  prod- 
ding and  the  effect  will  be  to  incline  the  patron  away  from  A  and 
toward  B  and  C.  This  suggested  individual  road  inspection  can 
be  readily  and  easily  manipulated  to  aid  one  road  in  obtaining 
business  as  against  another  road  in  competition  and  yet  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  preclude  legal  interference  and  to  be  beyond  the 
sight  of  the  competitor.  It  is  dangerous.  In  the  matter  of  re- 
ports, and  checking  spoken  of  in  the  plan  there  are  not  any  ad- 
vantages over  the  practices  now  existing  or  which  could  not  be 
adopted  under  existing  conditions. 

The  organization  of  a  joint  committee  for  oversight  of  car  de- 
tention and  demurrage  charges  in  a  competitive  territory  to  rest 
upon  courtesy  is  too  Utopian  to  be  practicable.  The  idea  of  an 
offending  road  laying  bare  its  records  to  a  competing  and  com- 
plaining road  and  submitting  itself  to  the  judgment  of  its  accuser 
is  too  celestial  to  permit  of  its  practical  application  on  earth.  The 
proposition  is  too  humorous  to  be  seriously  considered. 

In  regulating  car  detention,  with  competing  lines  in  evidence, 
a  neutral  force,  such  as  the  Car  Demurrage  Bureaus  provide,  is 
necessary  for  the  fair,  equitable  and  just  administration  of  car 
demurrage  rules,  which  cannot  be  given  by  a  number  of  detached 
independent  road  bureaus. 


CONVERTED  AUTOMOBILE    MOTOR   CAR. 


The  motor  car  shown  in  the  photograph  was  put  together  by 
W.  B.  Chenoweth,  round-house  foreman  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Longview,  Tex.,  who  gives  the  following 
details : 

The  car  was  originally  a  Rambler  automobile,  two-cylinder, 
■24-h.p.     W'e  purchased  the  car  second  hand  for  $2o0.     The  car 


sprocket ;  hence  it  is  geared  to  less  than  2  to  1  on  high  gear,  and 
we  have  no  use  for  the  low  gear  on  a  track.  In  fact,  the  low 
gear  band  has  been  removed  from  the  transmission  drum.  The 
rear  wheels  make  835  revolutions  per  mile,  and  being  geared 
13  to  2-i  the  engine  makes  1,540  revolutions  per  mile.  As  the 
engine  will  make  1,500  revolutions  per  minute  the  speed  is  very 
evident  on  the  face  of  the  returns;  at  any  rate,  it  is  what  the 
farmers  term  "tolerably  fast." 

.■\s  a  private  enterprise  used  as  a  public  utility  its  value  can 
not  properly  be  estimated.  We  can  haul  18  men  and  150  ties 
in  case  of  washouts  or  accidents.  As  an  illustration,  in  July 
we  had  a  passenger  train  derailment  47  miles  from  Longview ; 
we  loaded  four  men  and  four  Norton  35-ton  jacks  and  were  at 
the  scene  of  the  wreck  in  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes.  Again, 
the  arch  bars  broke  on  an  engine  tank  36  miles  from  Longview. 
This  blocked  the  main  line,  as  the  wheels  spread  when  the  bars 
broke.  We  loaded  a  set  of  arch  bars,  four  men,  two  Norton 
jacks  and  were  on  the  ground  in  one  hour.  Again,  if  we  see 
that  a  train  and  crew  is  going  to  get  caught  between  terminals 
by  the  sixteen-hour  law  we  can  take  an  engine  and  train  crew 
and  relieve  them  in  short  order.  We,  therefore,  have  no  traffic 
delays   from  this  cause. 

On  August  19  conditions  required  that  our  vice-president  and 
superintendent  see  every  employee  on  the  line  in  person.  Our 
line  consists  of  98  miles  of  track.  We  left  Longview  at  10:30 
a.m.,  saw  every  employee  on  the  line  and  were  back  in  Long- 
view  at  9 :00  p.m.  same  date.  To  have  done  this  by  train  ser- 
vice would  have  taken  four  days.  This  is  a  saving  of  three 
(lays'  time  and  $10  hotel  bills. 

A  short  time  ago  one  of  our  pumps  broke  at  a  water  station 
45  miles  south  of  Longview,  which  caught  a  train  at  this  station 
without  water.  They  could  not  run  for  water  because  of  lack 
<if  water  to  go  on.     We  arrived  at  the  station  with  repairs  for 


Motor   Car   and    Trailer. 


IS  fif  the  1907  model  ;  it  had  run  over  two  years  as  an  auto- 
mobile, anrl  in  purchnsing  the  car  wc  produced  great  joy  in  the 
camp  of  the  aiitoinoliilc  dealer,  for  it  was  supposed  to  he  worn 
out,  but  it  wasn't. 

.\s  a  motor  car  it  has  2t-iii.  .steel  tired  wheels  on  the  rear  or 
driving  axle  and  20-iii.  steel  wheels  in  front,  The  wheels  are 
pressed  on  both  axles.  The  rear  axle  is  solid  steel,  as  a  dif- 
fiTriiti:il  is  not  necessary  on  ;i  railway  track.  TIte  engine  ha« 
a    13  looth   sprocket  on  shaft,  and  the   rear  axle  has  a  21-tooth 


the    pump    in    1    hour    and   2.'>    minutes,    witii    delay    to   tlie   train 
of  only  two  hours  and  thirty  miiuites. 

The  car  was  put  in  service  on  hehruary  12.  1910.  and  has 
made  (i.OOO  miles  without  a  delay  on  the  road  for  repairs.  It  is 
eiiiiippcd  with  the  Apple  system  of  ignition.  This  consists  of 
,\pple  <lynamo  run  through  eight  dry  cells  to  the  -spark  coil,  with 
two  of  the  cells  dead;  this  is  to  temper  the  current  in  case 
of  high  voltage,  as  the  dymmo  has  no  governor.  The  car  has 
rim    seven    months   with   the    same   dry   cells   and   the   cells   arc 
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lii-iliiy  a|i|)arriilly  il^  hot  im  iliry  rvrr  wcti-  1  lu-  <.ir  iis.-h 
lour  K^ll")!!*  of  Kiisolrtic  and  our  |>int  »(  ItllirualiilK  oil  per  100 
iiiilm.  tliiH  inakr!)  'J.'i  iniirs  per  KiiHon  '»'  KaHolcnr.  or  a  <o»t  of 
approxiinalrly  oiir  rent  per  mile.  This  i»  for  the  tar  loaded 
witliiuit  tin-  trailers;  with  the  trailers  it  will  make  IH  miles 
per  Kalloii  of  Kasoleilr. 

I'lic  lar  is  operaleil  l>y  tram  order  siriitly;  it  is  not  allowil 
to  Ko  oil  file  mam  line  without  lir>t  K<'(t>OK  nrtlcrs  from  the 
dis|iati"her's   olVice. 

riic  cost  to  convert  this  car  into  a  inolnr  car  was  as  follows: 
I  alior,  $.'W.'JO;  material,  $"J!MIO ;  Apple  <lynamo,  spark  coil  and 
liradliKht,  ^.'IT.JiO;  cost  of  antomohile,  $2.10. 

The  hrakes  are  operated  hy  the  exhaust  from  the  engine ; 
tins  is  done  hy  a  cut-out  which  connects  to  the  8-in.  hrnke  cylin- 
der. The  exhaust  is  cut  into  this  hrakc  cylinder  and  the  pres- 
sure is  liehl  in  the  cylinder  liy  a  1-in.  check  valve.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  put  .">0  Ihs.  pressure  into  the  hrake  cylinder.  The  hrake 
cylinder  pressure  is  released  hy  an  independent  lever.  When  the 
brakes  arc  applied  it  also  cuts  the  engine  speed  down  on  account 
of  back  pressure.  This  is  an  advantaKe  on  a  motor  car,  as  it 
keeps  the  eiiRine  from  racing;  when  the  clutch  is  thrown  out 
■'•■d   hrakes   applied. 


MALLET     AND     PACIFIC     TYPE     LOCOMOTIVES: 
LINA.   CLINCHFIELD    &   OHIO. 


CARO- 


1  he  Carolina.  Clinchtield  &  Ohio  runs  almost  directly  south 
in  KIkhorn  t'ity,  Ky.,  to  Spartanburg.  S.  C.  and  is  used  large- 
for  transporting  coal.     It  presents  a  maximum  grade  against 


pi.i.rcl  111  the  sciiiid  ring  immediately  above  the  high-jiressurc 
cylinders.  The  arrangement  of  the  steam  piping  is  similar  to 
that  u.sed  on  the  .Mallet  locomotives  built  for  the  Southern 
I  acilic  Company  {Kaihcay  Aijc  liazettc,  April  .}<),  V.M),  page 
IKI.'I).  The  steam  distribution  is  controllc<l  throughout  by  lO-in. 
piston  valves,  all  of  the  same  design.  The  high-pressure  valves 
provide  inside  adinissiion  and  the  low-pressure  outside  arlmis- 
sion,  th<-  ports  and  bushings  being  modified  to  suit.  The  valves 
are  all  set  with  a  lead  of  W  in.,  a  steam  lap  of  I  %  in.,  and  an 
exhaust  clearance  of  V4  in.  The  by-pass  valves  consist  of  flat 
plates,  which  normally  cover  the  relief  ports;  this  arrangement 
being  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  builders  for 
piston  valve  locomotives.  Walschacrt  valve  motion  is  used 
throughout,  and  the  gears  arc  controlled  simultaneously  by  the 
Baldwin  power  reverse  mechanism. 

The  frames  are  of  cast  steel,  5  in.  in  width,  and  the  articu- 
lated connection  is  cfTectcd  by  a  single  radius  bar.  The  boiler 
is  supported  on  the  front  frames  by  a  single  bearer  placed  be- 
tween the  secon<I  and  third  pairs  of  driving  wheels.  The  front 
bearer  carries  the  controlling  springs,  and  normally  has  a  clear- 
.iiicc  of  VL-  in.  between  the  upper  and  lower  castings. 

P.\CIFIC  LOCOMOTIVES. 

These  locomotives  have  a  tractive  efifort  of  37,000  lbs.  and, 
as  indicated  by  the  ratios,  are  well  adapted  for  handling  heavy 
trains  on  long  grades.  The  boiler  is  of  the  extended  wagon 
top.  type,  74  in.  in  diameter  at  the  front  ring  and  HV/i  in.  on 
the  wagon  top.  The  firebox  staying  is  similar  to  that  o£  the 
Mallet  locomotives,  the  flexible  stays  numbering  .'J8G.  The  fire- 
doors  are  two  in  miinlier,  .iiul  are  placed  28  in.  Iietween  centers. 


Mallet   Locomotive  for  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio. 


loaded  traffic  of  only  .-j  per  cent,  and  the  .-iharpcst  curves  on 
the  main  line  are  {<  deg.  In  IStO!'  the  road  received  an  experi- 
mental .Mallet  locomotive,  2-t)-t)-2  type,  from  the  Ualdwin  Loco- 
motive Works.  It  weighed  342.000  lbs.,  of  which  ;?0O.00o  lbs. 
were  <m  the  driving  wheels,  and  was  rated  at  4.000  tons.  Its 
performance  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  ten  more  locomo- 
tives of  a  similar  type,  but  of  greater  capacity,  have  been  ordered 
from  the  same  builders;  also  three  Pacific  type  locomotives  for 
passenger  service. 

M.VLLET  LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  new  kicomotives  weigh  378.G.J0  lbs.,  with  .32o.8.j0  lbs  on 
the  drivers,  and  have  a  tractive  effort  of  77..J00  lbs.  The  boiler 
does  not  have  a  separable  joint  or  feed  water  heater;  the  tubes 
are  21  ft  long.  The  shell,  which  is  unusually  large,  is  86  in.  in 
diameter.  The  exhaust  from  the  high-pressure  cylinders  passes 
through  a  Halilwin  reheater  in  the  smokebox.  The  ratios  indi- 
cate a  free  steaming  engine  with  the  good  grade  of  coal  which 
is  used.  Radial  stays  are  used  for  the  firebox  and  404  flexible 
stays  are  grouped  in  the  outside  rows  on  the  sides  and  back. 
m  the  upper  corners  of  the  sides  and  in  two  triangular  areas 
on  eithtcr  side  in  the  throat.  Two  oval  fire-doors  are  placed 
1 1  m.  apart,  center  to  center. 

The  boiler  barrel  is  composed  of  three  rings,  the  dome  being 


the  width  of  the  grate  being  l\'-)i  in.  The  tubes  are  set  with 
3i-in.  bridges. 

The  stack  is  of  cast  iron,  with  a  wide-mouthed  internal  ex- 
tension, and  measures  21  Vj  in.  in  diameter  at  the  choke.  The 
Master  Mechanics'  style  of  front  end  is  used  with  an  adjust- 
able diaphragm  plate  in  front  of  the  nozzle.  Xo  cinder  pocket 
is  provided  with  this  arrangement. 

The  main  frames  are  of  cast  steel,  5  in.  in  width,  and  in  one 
piece  with  the  rear  sections.  The  front  rails  are  single  and  of 
wrought  iron.  Each  rail  is  hooked  and  double  keyed  to  its  cor- 
responding main  frame,  and  is  held  in  place  by  four  vertical 
bolts,  l'/2  in.  in  diameter.  At  the  point  of  its  connection  with 
the  cylinder  saddle  the  frame  measures  4VL'  in.  wide  by  7  in. 
deep. 

The  front  truck  is  of  the  swing  bolster  type  and  is  fitted 
with  a  cast  steel  saddle  and  three-point  suspension  swing  links 
of  the  same  material.  The  wheels  are  steel  tired  with  cast  iron 
centers.  The  rear  truck  is  of  the  radial  type  with  outside  jour- 
nals. The  side  swing  is  taken  by  the  spring  links,  which  are 
seated  at  each  end  on  flat  keys,  and  so  arranged  that  they  have 
a  limited  amount  of  fore  and  aft,  as  well  as  transverse,  swing. 

The  cylinders  are  lined  with  bushings  %  in.  thick,  and  are 
placed   87    in.    between   centers,   while    the   steam    chest    centers 
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are  49  in.  apart.  The  valves  are  duplicates  of  those  used  on 
the  Mallet  locomotives  and  are  arranged  for  inside  admission, 
and  set  with  a  lead  of  li  in.  The  by-pass  valves  are  also 
similar  to  those  of  the  Mallet  locomotives.  The  location  of 
the  steam  chests  on  the  Pacific  type  engines  simplifies  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  steam  and  exhaust  passages,  but  necessitates 
using  rockers  in  connection  with  the  Walschaert  valve  gear. 
The  rocker  boxes  are  bolted  to  the  guide  yoke,  and  the  links  are 
carried  on  longitudinal  bearers  outside  the  leading  driving 
wheels. 

The  tenders  of  both  classes  of  locomotives  are  similar  in  con- 
struction, although  those  for  the  freight  engines  have  a  greater 
fuel  and  water  capacity.  The  frames  are  constructed  of  r2-in. 
channels,  the  center  sills  weighing  40  lbs.  per  foot  and  the  side 
sills  25  lbs.  The  tanks  are  of  the  water-bottom  type.  Arch 
bar  trucks  are  used,   those  under  the   passenger   tenders   being 


Tubes.    length    21   ft. 

Heating   surface,   tubes 5,519  sq.   ft. 

Heating   surface,   firebox 233    "      " 

Heating   surface,    total 5,752    "     " 

Grate  area    78    "     " 

Center  of  boiler  above  rail 122  in. 

Tender. 

Tank    Water  bottom 

Frame     12  in.  chan. 

Wheels,   diameter 33  in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 6  x  11  in. 

Water  capacity 10,000  gals. 

Coal    capacity 15    tons 

*  1.2  P  d-  s 

=  T.  E. 

D 

d  =  Diam.  H.P.  cylinder. 

THE    CHINCHOW-AIGUN    RAILWAY. 


21  ft. 

3,903  sq.   ft. 

192    •■     '■ 

4,095    "     •' 

54    "     " 

X12  in. 

Water  bottom 

12  in.  chan. 

36  in. 

o'A  X  10  in. 

8,000  gals. 

14  tons. 


The  importance  of  Newchwang,  China,  as  a  commercial  port 
should  be  further  enhanced  by  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
railway  from  Chinchow  to  Aigun,  writes  the  British  Consul,  for, 


Pacific  Type  Passenger  Locomotive  for  the    Carolina,  CImchfield  &  Ohio. 


fitted  with  steel-tired  wheels,  while  the  freight  tenders  are  car- 
ried on  solid  rolled  steel  wheels. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  ratios  of  both  classes  of  loco- 
motives are  as  follows : 

General  Data. 

Type    2-6  6-2 

Fuel    Bit.    coal 

Tractive    effort 77,500*  lbs. 

Weight  in  working  order 378,650    " 

Weight  on  drivers 325,850     " 

Weight  on   leading  truck 24,600    " 

Weight   on   trailing  truck 28,200    " 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order.550,000    " 

Wheel   base,  driving    31    ft. 

Wheel  base,  total 46  ft.  6  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 74  ft.  11  in. 

Ratios. 

Total  weight  -^  tractive  effort 4.88 

Weight  on   drivers   -i-    tractive  effort 4.22 

Tractive  effort  x  diam.  drivers  -=-   heating  surface.  .767.00 

Total   heating  surface    -f-    grate  area 73.80 

Firebox  heating  surface   -=-   total  heating  surface,  %..4.00 

Wctght  on  drivers  -=-   total  heating  surface 56.80 

Total  weight  -^  total  heating  surface 65.80 

Volume  ef|uiv.  simple  cylinders,  cu.    ft 23.70 

Total  heating  surface  -i-   vol.  cylinders 242  SO 

firate  area  -i-   vol.  cylinders 3  jg 

...  Cylinders. 

y.'.""    Compound 

'VT'^'"    24   and  37  in. 

S'fo''«    32   in. 

yalvts. 


4  6-2 
Bit.  coal 
37.000  lbs. 
233,050    " 
152.900    " 
42.750    " 
37,400    " 
385,000    " 
13  ft. 
34   ft. 
10  in. 


65  ft. 


6,30 

4,13 

625,00 

75,80 

4.70 

37.40 

57,00 

14,40 

283,00 

3,74 

.Simple 
23  in, 
30  in. 


Kind 


.Piston 


Diamrter . . . .....'.'.'.".'.".'.'.'."  1.15  j^ 

Outside    lap 1 U  " 

Inside  clearance   u  " 

'■••ixl     ■  ■  ■  ■ li  •• 


Wkeeh 


%   in. 


.  .  57 


Drivlnif,  diamrter  over  tires 

nrivlng.   thickness  nf   tire ....'......' 

Priving  imirnnls,  main,  diameter  and  length . ..I1'  „    ... 

I  riving  loiirn.ijs,  others,   diameter  and  length..  10  x  13  " 

Pngine  trurk    wheels,  diameter js  " 

Fngine  truck,  jnurn-ls 6!^  x  It  " 

Tr.iiling  truck   wheels,  diameter '.'.'.'.  33  •• 

Trailinit  truck,  journals dV^  ^  1}  •• 

c,  I  BoiUr. 

viV^'V. StrnlBht 

Working    pressure  jon  |h,. 

ri.itside  diameter  of  f^rsl  ring Nn  in 

Firehnx,  length  nnd   width.. .\\T  xnn  " 

U>   and    V,  " 

'""•-<• F  fl,  S,  *  n.  »  " 

linmeler 44ft— H<{  " 


nV,   X  n 


Firehnx   plate,   thirkness 

Firrhox,  w; 

Tubes,    number   and   outside 


W 

T 

ion 

1h. 

108' 

li    » 

^ 

71  •: 

,, 

F.  5 

s,  s,  n..  \ 

in 

SI7 

»'< 

" 

though  the  intention  of  the  Chinese  Government  is  to  make 
Hulutao,  a  natural  and  ice-free  harbor  on  the  coast  35  miles 
southwest  of  Chinchow,  the  sea  terminus  of  the  line,  Newchwang 
will  obtain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  which  the  line 
should  soon  develop.  The  proposed  line  is  intended  to  develop 
the  Mongolian  d'stricts  lying  west  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian 
railways,  in  Manchuria  as  far  as  Tsitsihar,  where  it  meets  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway.  Thence  the  line  is  to  be  continued  due 
north  to  Aigun,  a  small  town  on  the  Amur  river,  a  few  ni;lo« 
east  of  Blagoveschensk,  There  are  indications  of  very  excellent 
coal  within  100  miles  of  the  starting  point  of  the  line  at  Chin- 
chow. 

A  60  years'  concession  has  been  granted  to  Colonel  Jose  Guil 
herme,  of  Souza,  Brazil,  and  Dr.  Vicente  de  Toledo,  of  Ouri> 
Prcto,  for  the  con.'itriiclion  and  operation  of  a  railway  frotu 
Porto  do  Souza,  in  the  state  of  Fspirito  Santo,  to  Manhuassii.  n' 
the  state  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  concession  includes  a  subsuh 
of  about  $2,300  per  mile.  Any  material  to  be  imported  for  ilu- 
bu  Iding  of  the  line  will  be  exempt  from  customs  duty.  TIu 
estimate  of  about  $1,2.")0,000  for  the  construction  of  a  section,  "'t 
miles  long,  of  the  Goyaz  railway  from  Araguary  to  Calal.i'* 
have  been  approved.  A  credit  of  $78,500  has  been  opened  at  tin- 
Ministerio  da  Via<;ao  a  Obras  Publicas,  to  meet  the  cxpcn-.r-; 
for  the  construction  of  the  railway  running  from  Cruz  .Mt.i  '  ' 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Ijuhy. 

The    Belgian   State    Railways  have  had  2G  different  ininisii 
since  their  beginning  in   IS.IO.     Then  they  were  untler  the  Mn 
i.ster  of   the    Interior,   but   shortly  afterward   the  newly  criMi<^ 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  took  them  over,  and  in  1S8I  the  Mi" 
istry  of  Railways  was  established,  since  which  time  the  occii|i.ini 
has  been  inoro  stable,  X'anderpoerelHihm  holding  the  place  fr.>"i 
1SH4  to  l,S!l<).  I.ibaert  from  1899  to  1907.  when  he  was  succenU-l 
by   the  present  minister,   Helleputte,  who  was  gr.iiluated  as  .ii> 
engineer   in  (llu-nt  in   1872,  servetl   for  three  years  on  the  r.iil 
way.s,    hccatnc   a   professor   of   architecture   and   engineering,   a  , 
member  of  parliament  in  1889,  and  Railway  Minister  in  1907. 


(Bcxxcxral  ^cws  Section. 


llif  Mallimorc  \  Oliin  SinUlivMslirii  announces  ili.ii  il  will 
withdraw.  Oclnlicr    I.   from  the  I  iminnati    DciniuTiiKr    lliirciiii. 

tM'vornor  I  am|il<cll.  of  Ti-xas.  has  siKHcd  the  lull  to  compel 
whoevir  \>»\>  ilu  lulirnalioiial  \  (Ircat  Northern  at  foreclosure 
til  pay  iiii>riiir«il  ilaim*  aKaiii<tt  It. 

The  Ameruan  Mar  Association  at  its  mcctiiiK  •"  I  hatlanooKa, 
reiin..  last  week,  adopted  the  report  of  a  committee  recommend- 
mR  for  Keneral  adoption  in  all  the  >tates  a  Transfer  of  Stock 
law  and  a  Hdl  of  LndiiiK  law 

The  Mine  system  of  orKani/ation  has  Itcen  adopteil  in  the 
general  manaxer's  ollice  of  the  Southern  I'acilic  lines  in  Orc- 
Kon.  as  announced  in  another  column.  The  arrangement  is 
simdar  to  that  which  was  adopted  on  the  I'nion  I'acilic  last 
July.     (July  S,  p.  tl!».) 

A  press  despatch  from  Houston.  Tex.,  says  that  car  re- 
pairers and  other  men,  to  the  number  of  l,00O,  including  various 
classes  which  have  to  do  with  cars  in  the  yards,  employed  on 
the  Southern  I'acilic  lines  in  Texas,  liavc  struck,  demandinK 
rccogtiition  of  their  union.  .According  to  one  account,  the  strike 
has  held  up  work  in  all  of  the  shops  between  .New  Orleans 
and  £1  Paso. 

The  office  of  the  ".Vssociatcd  Railw.iys"  at  Nashville.  Tcnn., 
which  has  In-en  maintained  by  a  number  of  the  principal  south- 
ern railways  for  several  years  past,  with  K.  Baxter  as  counsel, 
to  deal  with  iiUerstate  commerce  matters,  has  been  abandoned 
and  after  the  lirst  of  October  these  matters  will  be  looked 
after  by  a  similar  oDicc  to  be  maintained  at  Washington,  with 
K.  W.  Moore  as  counsel. 

.\ll)any  and  UulTalo  papers  rei)ort  a  strike  on  the  New  ^■ork 
Central  of  the  Urotherhood  of  Railway  Signalmen,  a  union 
which  seems  to  be  made  up  of  lampmcn  and  batterymen  and 
.■iomc  of  the  mechanics.  The  leader  of  the  strikers  is  J.  A. 
.Martin,  who  says  that  the  strike  is  doing  serious  damage  to 
|thc  road;  but  the  officers  of  the  company  say  that  not  enough 
linen  have  left  their  work  to  seriously  disturb  traflic. 

*  Italy  owns  its  telegraphs,  and  the  government  has  announced 
'iieduced  rates   for  telegrams:  these  go  into  effect   December   1. 

! superseding  rates  which  have  been  in  effect  over  25  years.  Ordi- 
nary telegrams  of  10  words  will  cost  11 '/o  cents,  as  compared 
with  10.3  cents  at  present :  each  additional  word  will  be  one 
cent;  urgent  telegrams  31,7  cents  and  three  cents  for  each  addi- 
^tional  word  above  1".  Telegrams  addressed  to  newspapers  go 
at  half  price  between  0  p.m.  and  ti  a.m. 

The  Hudson  &  Manhattan  has  opened  its  line  to  Henderson 
street,  Jersey  City,  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  station,  and  has 
made  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its  trains.  The  running 
Dt  trains  from  L'ortlandt  street,  Manhattan,  to  New  Jersey  and 
Jack  across  the  river  by  the  Christopher  street  tunnel  and  thence 
northward  to  '2:''r<l  street  has  been  discontinued.  The  trains 
ihrough  the  Christopher  street  tunnel  now  run  to  and  from  Hen- 
derson street,  Jcr.sey  City,  l-'n^m  Henderson  street  trains  arc 
;  un  also  to  and  from  Cortlandt  street.  New  York. 

I  On  the  London.  P>righton  &  South  Coast,  between  Horley  and 
Jhree  Bridges.  England,  Henry  Von  Kramer  has  telephoned 
,0  and  from  a  moving  train,  without  a  mechanical  connection. 
ifhe  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  which  has  been  used  in 
jihis  country  (on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and 
|ihe  Lehigh  Yalley)  for  telegraphing  to  and  from  moving  trains. 
Two    wires    were    laid    along    the    tracks   between    the    stations 

'.amed  and  the  electrical  conductors  on  the  train  were  ar- 
I'anged  so  as  to  move  along  at  a  distance  of  about  18  in.  from 

he  wires. 

At  Inman.  near  .\tlanta.  the  Southern  Railway  has  just  tin- 
shed  and  opened  a  large   freight  transfer  station,  to  be  known 

9  "Inman  Transfer,"  the  operation  of  which  will  result  in 
,aving  "Jl  hours  in  the  time  required  for  the  delivery  of  l.c.i.. 
Teight    from  the  east   and    west    to   all    points    south    and    west 

f  .\tlanta  and  vice  versa.     There  are  four  sheds,  each  700  ft. 

Dng,  with  tracks  running  the   full  length  on  both  sides.     This 


daily  capacity  of  several  hmidreil  cars.  -At  present  1J.'>  men  are 
employed  on  the  platforms,  and  it  is  inteiifled  to  add  a  night 
shift   later. 

On  the  night  of  September  1  at  Divide,  Colo.,  a  robber  who 
tried  to  get  the  valuables  in  the  express  car  of  train  No.  3  of 
the  Colorado  .Midland  was  instantly  killed  by  the  engineman  of 
the  train,  I'Yaiik  Stewart.  The  robber  boarde<l  the  engine,  while 
the  train  was  at  a  lonely  side  track  wailing  for  a  train  movmg 
ir  the  opposite  direction,  aiifl  he  ordered  the  engineman  and 
lireman  to  go  back  and  aid  him  in  getting  into  the  express  car. 
-As  they  reached  the  car,  the  fireman  dashed  under  it  and 
crawled  to  the  f)ther  side.  The  robber  leaned  down  to  shoot 
the  lirem.in  and  the  moment  he  turned  his  eyes  away  from  the 
eiiniiiem.-iii.  Stewart  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  stone,  which 
he  had  picked  up  as  he  got  off  the  engine,  and  the  robber  was 
instantly  killed. 


Railway   Exhibit  at  the  Ohio  Valley   Exhibition. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Exhibition,  which  ojieiied  on  .\ugust  24  and 
will  continue  until  September  21,  contains  an  exhibit  which  was 
provided  by  the  combined  railways  of  the  South  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  smaller  roads  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line.  The  various  roads  have  contributed  to  the  expenses  in 
proportion  to  their  mileage.  T.  C.  Powell,  vice-president  of  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  Route,  is  chairman  of  the  exposition's  com- 
mittee on  the  "South  and  Its  Resources."  and  he  has  sent  out 
a  circular  stating  that  the  purpose  of  the  railways  in  contributing 
this  exhibition  is  to  interest  the  people  of  the  North  in  the 
South's  resources  in  the  expectation  that  this  will  promote  the 
immigration  of  settlers  from  the  North  to  the  South  and  increase 
the  number  of  industries  in  that  section. 


y 


.ill  give  space   for   lio  cars  at  one  time,  and  the  station  hr^s  a 


Criticism  of  Missouri    Railroad  Commission. 

The  charge  that  the  Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com- 
missioners of  Missouri  as  now  constituted  is  of  little  value  to 
the  state — useless,  in  fact — is  borne  out  by  the  records  of  the 
ofTice  at  Jefferson  City.  Dissension  among  the  commissioners, 
who  disagree  on  many  of  the  complaints  presented,  adds  to  the 
intfticiency  of  the  board.  Reports  of  inspections  of  railway 
property  on  file  in  the  ofifice  of  the  secretary  of  the  board 
plainly  show  that  at  least  one  of  the  commissioners  enjoys  an 
almost  perpetual  vacation.  This  commissioner  finds  time  to  at- 
tend political  meetings  and  conferences  in  the  interest  of  a 
single  Democratic  candidate  for  a  high  office,  but  is  frequently 
absent  from  board  meetings  and  inspection  trips.  Two  of  the 
commissioners  admit  that  they  are  handicapped  by  the  discord 
engendered,  they  claimed,  by  the  third  member. 

Neither  Governor  Hadley  nor  the  attorney-general's  office  is 
pleased  with  the  existing  conditions,  but  the  hands  of  officials 
who  might  correct  matters  are  tied  by  the  law,  which  appears 
to  have  invested  the  railway  commissioners  with  a  peculiar  and 
almost  royal  sanctity.  In  justice  to  the  commissioners,  it  should 
L'C  stated  that  in  some  specific  instances  the  powers  of  the  board 
have  been  curtailed  by  injunction  and  court  decisions,  but  there 
still  remains  to  them  sufficient  power  to  keep  them  busy  if  the 
duties  of  their  office  were  strictly  attended  to. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  leave  the  impression  that  all  of  the 
members  of  the  board  are  negligent.  Commissioner  H.  R. 
Oglesby  invited  The  Kcpublic  to  compare  his  record  with  that 
of  his  fellow  board  members,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  state  that 
the  reports  indicate  that  he  has  been  the  most  active.  For  more 
than  three  years  there  has  been  a  disagreement  among  the  com- 
missioners as  to  how  inspections  should  be  made,  Mr.  Knott 
refusing  to  accompany  Messrs.  Oglesby  and  W'lghtmann  on 
special  inspection  trains  provided  by  the  railways  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  a  few  cases  Commissioners  Oglesby  and  Wightmann 
made  inspections  on  special  trains,  with  Commissioner  Knott 
ti ailing  them  on  a  regular  train. 

Particular  criticism  has  been  made  because  employees  of  the 
grain  department  at  Kansas  City  have  been  permitted  to  absent 
themselves  from  duty  on  political  missions. 

One  of  the  first  bills  certain  to  be  introduced  in  the  next 
legislature    will    be    a    measure    abolishing    the    board.     Such    a 
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bill  failed  of  passage  two  years  ago  when  introduced  in  the 
iSenate,  and  if  opposition  to  the  measure  develops  ne.vt  session 
another  bill  is  sure  to  be  offered  separating  the  railway  board 
from  the  grain  inspection  department. 

Governor  Hadley  is  known  to  favor  the  abolishment  of  the 
railway  commission.  He  wants  it  supplanted  by  a  State  Pubic 
l^ilities  Commission.  The  public  utilities  bill  died  in  the  last 
legislature,  not  because  it  provided  for  abolishing  the  railway 
commission,  but  because  the  utilities  law  passed  in  the  Folk 
administration  had  not  received  a  fair  test. 

The  grain  inspection  department  as  now  constituted  is  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  to  the  boards  of  trade  of  the  large  cities. 
Charges  frequently  have  been  made  that  the  inspectors  employed 
by  this  department  are  not  expert  grain  men  and  are  utterly 
imfit  to  determine  the  different  grades  of  grain.  The  complaint 
is  made  that  the  crudity  of  the  work  of  one  inspector  is  killing 
St.  Louis  as  a  grain  market. 

Only  under  the  dignity  of  proceedings  for  impeachment  can 
n  railway  and  warehouse  commissioner,  who  has  been  guilty 
cf  omission  of  duty  or  overtly  culpable  in  the  conduct  of  his 
office  be  removed. — St,  Louis  Republic. 

Commissioner    Henderson's   Views. 

Marked  improvement  is  shown  in  the  relations  of  the  railways 
to  the  people  in  the  last  jear,  according  to  Charles  Henderson, 
president  of  the  Alabama  Railroad  Commission,  who  is  just 
home  after  an  inspection  made  in  30  counties.  There  is  an  in- 
crease in  these  excellent  conditions  over  the  year  before,  and 
thus  it  is  indicated  that  all  the  time  things  are  getting  better. 
Captain  Henderson  finds  that  claims  for  overcharge  and  dam- 
ages are  paid  with  more  promptness  and  to  greater  satisfaction. 
He  also  discovers  the  feeling  between  the  local  agent  as  to  the 
people  is  more  cordial  and  agreeable,  and  that  the  roads  are 
reaping  benefits  from  the  bettered  relations.  Depots  are  better 
and  there  are  more  of  them,  and  conditions  are,  as  a  whole, 
more  conducive  to  good  conditions.  Captain  Henderson  is  great- 
ly pleased  with  the  disposition  of  the  railways  to  meet  every 
<lemand  made  by  the  state. — Montqomery  tress  Despatch. 


Radical    Railway    Legislation    in    Texas. 

As  stated  in  the  Kaiiivay  Age  Cac-tte  of  September  2,  page 
Ai-],  the  Texas  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  providing  that  the 
purchasers  of  any  railway  property  under  execution  sale  shall 
take  title  to  its  franchise  privilege  only  upon  condition  that  they 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  written  agreement  to  pay 
all  of  its  unsecured  debts  and  subject  the  property  to  a  lien  for 
that  purpose.  The  specific  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  insure  the 
payment  of  unsecured  claims  against  the  International  &  Great 
Northern,  amounting  to  $2,000,000,  but  it  is  drawn  in  general 
terms,  and  was  bitterly  denounced  by  certain  members  of  the 
legislature  on  the  ground  that  it  amounted  to  a  repudiation  of 
mortgage  debts  on  railway  properties.  Senator  Senter,  who 
made  the  principal  speech  against  the  bill,  said  in  part : 

"This  is  a  statutory  prohibition  upon  the  issuance  of  a  mort- 
gage by  a  railway  company.  It  stipulates  in  terms  that  if  a 
creditor  of  a  railway  company  takes  security  for  his  debts 
he  shall  not  have  security,  and,  if  he  fails  to  take  security  for 
his  debts,  he  shall  have  a  preference  lien.  It  provides  that  if  his 
debt  is  secured  it  shall  be  unsecured,  and  if  it  is  unsecured  it 
shall  l)c  securc<l.  It  says,  in  terms,  that  a  contract  shall  not  be  a 
contract  and  that  a  man  who  is  without  a  contract  shall  have 
one  by  operation  of  law.  Such  provisions  were  never  before 
embodied  in  a  statutory  proposal,  and  they  are  indeed  amazing 
to  any  legal  mind.  *  ♦  *  Yet  I  have  just  learned  that  the 
receiver  of  the  road  and  the  personal  attorney  of  Mr.  Gould 
applied  to  the  railway  commission  for  a  revaluation  of  that 
railw.iy  in  acccird.-mce  with  its  present  value  in  order  that  they 
might  raise  funds  to  iiay  all  the  riebts  of  the  company  and 
take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver;  that  they  had  arratige<l 
with  bankers  in  the  Kast  for  tiic  sale  of  securities  thus  to  be 
issued  in  firder  to  pay  cfT  all  nf  the  debts  of  the  company; 
that  the  railway  comniissioti  refused  to  revalue  the  road  and 
insisted  upon  holding  it  at  the  valuation  ma<le  in  I8!ll,  which 
was  based  upon  the  cnnditions  then  existing  and  which  placed 
its  value  at  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 

"This  valuation,  it  seems,  was  not  ma<lc  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds,  but  was  rather  an  approximate 
and    perfunctory    valuation    of    the    property. 


"The  State  of  Texas,  through  its  taxing  authorities,  has  valued 
the  road  for  taxing  purposes  at  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars. 
This,  then,  is  the  attitude  in  which  the  State  of  Texas  stands 
toward  the  railway  company.  For  bonding  purposes  this  prop- 
erty is  worth  but  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars,  for  taxing 
purposes   it  is  valued   at   thirty-five   millions. 

"It  may  not  sell  securities  to  pay  debts,  which  securities  could 
he  lawfully  issued  under  the  stock  and  bond  law  if  we  valued 
this  property  for  bonding  purposes  just  as  we  value  it  for 
taxing  purposes.  The  state  says  to  the  railway  company,  al- 
though you  shall  not  be  permitted  to  mortgage  your 
property  to  pay  these  unsecured  debts,  you  must  somehow 
contrive  to  pay  them  or  we  propose  to  put  the  ban  of  out- 
law upon  you.  *  *  *  If  a  creditor  or  stockholder  shall 
choose  to  pay  the  debts  he  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  take  any 
form  of  security  for  them ;  yet  the  very  contention  upon  which 
this  bill  rests  is  that  the  property  of  the  company  is  worth  more 
than  the  amount  of  incumbrances  upon  it  and  that  the  lien 
holders  are  seeking  to  squeeze  out  the  unsecured  creditors. 
Was  ever  a  more  contradictory  proposition  submitted  for  the 
indorsement  of  the  legislature.  Will  any  sane  mmd  assert  that 
it  is  a  honest  measure?" 

The  only  statement  that  we  have  seen  to  justify  this  law  is 
that  "there  was  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
legislature  and  others  that  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
should  be  made  to  pay  its  unsecured  debts."  .A  large  part  of  the 
sum  outstanding  against  the  road  consists  of  affirmed  judgments 
in  personal  injury  cases.  A  considerable  amount  of  other  dam- 
age claims  and  labor  accounts  is  embraced  in  the  total.  This 
piece  of  legislation  had  its  origin  in  the  differences  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Sentor,  that  arose  some  time  ago  between  the  State  railroad 
commission  and  the  road  as  to  a  revaluation  of  the  property  as  a 
basis  for  the  proposed  bond  issue  under  the  reorganization. 
The  road  claims  that  unless  the  commission  grants  it  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  issue  bonds  to  cover  its  indebtedness  it  will  be 
unable  to  meet  its  unsecured  claims.  It  is  considered  doubtful 
whether  this  difference  as  to  valuation  would  have  led  to  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  had  not  certain  damage  suit  lawyers  pur- 
chased large  amounts  of  the  outstanding  unsecured  claims 
against   the   road. 


Bids    Wanted    for    Building    New    York    Subways. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  First  Dis- 
trict, on  September  1  advertised  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  "tri- 
borough"  subway  railways,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  will  be 
$125,000,000.  The  principal  routes  are  from  Battery  Park  at 
the  south  end  of  Manhattan  Island  northward  through  Church 
street,  Vesey  street,  Broadway  and  Lexington  avenue  to  the  Har- 
lem river;  and  thence  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  through  Mott 
avenue  and  Jerome  avenue  to  Woodlawn  road.  Van  Cortlandt 
park ;  and  on  the  east  side,  through  Southern  boulevard  and 
Westchester  avenue  to  Pclham  Bay  park;  a  short  line  across 
the  south  end  of  Manhattan  through  Canal  street;  a  line  in 
Brooklyn  from  the  Manhattan  bridge  through  Lafayette  ave- 
nue to  Broadway  and  through  Broadway  to  the  Williamsburg 
bridge ;  lines  in  Brooklyn  from  h'ulton  street  and  .'\shland  place 
southward  through  h'ourth  avenue  to  the  seashore,  and  a  branch 
of  the  last  named  through  .\ew  Utrecht  avenue  towards  Coney 
Island.  Three  forms  of  contract  are  offered.  No.  1  provides 
for  the  construction,  equipment,  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  entire  system  by  private  capital,  except  some  small  pi'f 
tions  that  are  already  built  or  being  built.  No.  2  provides  for 
building  the  Lexington  avenue  line  to  the  Harlenj  river  an. I 
short  parts  of  the  lines  beyond  that  river,  with  money  to  lu 
furnished  by  the  city.  No.  .'i  provides  for  the  construction  willi 
the  city's  money  of  the  Broadway-Lafayette  line  in  BrooklMi 
atul  the  Canal  street  line  in  Manhattan.  The  Fourth  avcnu 
line  in  Urooklyn  is  already  under  contract.  The  plans  for  tin 
entire  system  cover  14.21  miles  of  line  and  i;W  miles  o(  trai  ^^ 
The  proposals  for  construction  with  the  city's  money  apply  i> 
25  miles  of  line  and  XI  miles  of  track  and  do  not  include  equi|i 
nicnt  or  operation.  I'dr  those  portions  of  the  hues  which  .iii 
already  under  contract,  the  advertisements  now  ask  bitldcrs  t  ■ 
present  proposals  for  ci|uipment,  maintenance  and  operation. 

The  Public  Service  Conunissit)n,  in  deciding  to  issue  th<  ^. 
plans  at  this  time,  acted  against  the  protest  of  one  of  its  mrni 
bers.    Commissioner    Ba.ssctt,   who   holds   that    the  cost   will   I" 
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uniircr!i»arily  rnliniunl  liy  liaviiiK  tin-  timnclji  twn  Url  Iiik'""  r 
aiul  »cvrn  fcrl  lifoailrr  lliaii  tin-  prf»inl  >iiil>\v;iy.  'I'liiH,  he  says. 
increases  the  losi  williout  iiurrasiiiK  tlu-  i.ipacity.  Tlirsr  plans 
for  lurKir  tuniuls  iKiitcinpIale  tlic  use  of  full  si/e  staiulanl  lars 
of  trunk  line  rail\va>s.  'I'lio  routes  on  wliiili  work  is  to  In-  tlonr 
are  tlivnUd  into  JS  seitions.  and  loiiipU-le  plans  have  hoc  ii  pro 
videtl  lor  each,  lor  these  hooks  of  plans  and  spcciticaiions 
hidders  have  to  pay  $.">  each,  or  $100  for  the  entire  set.  I'or 
the  contrail  forms  $1  each  must  ho  paid.  The  commission  has 
used  'J.'i  tons  of  pai>er  for  these  plans  and  specifications,  and 
the   work,   iiu'lutliii^   maps,   has  cost   $-")0,000. 

L'lidcr  the  rapid  transit  law.  as  it  now  stands,  these  subways 
are  to  hecome  the  property  of  the  city  as  soon  as  built,  and 
competition  is  expected  to  take  the  shape  of  differences 
in  the  IciiKth  of  the  term  ol  the  proposed  lease.  In  bids  for 
doinR  the  work  with  the  city's  money,  contractors  are  not  to 
name  lump  sums,  hut  must  propose  unit  prices  for  the  dilTerent 
kinds  o|  work.  The  commission  reserves  the  rinht  to  reject 
unbalancid  Imls.  The  city  will  acciuire  all  real  estate,  rights 
and  easements.  Work  must  be  bcKUii  within  (jO  days  after  the 
delivery  of  the  contract.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  can  be 
done  within  four  years,  and  there  will  be  a  clause  empowering 
the  city  to  retain  1  per  cent,  a  month  from  the  monthly  pay- 
ments if  a  contractor  fails  to  complete  the  work  in  the  time 
agreed  upon. 

The  Trial   of  the  Alleged   Illinois  Central  Grafters. 

riie  trial  of  ]■.  H.  Ilarriman,  Charles  L.  Ewiiig  and  J.  M. 
.  Taylor,   formerly   ofliccrs  of   the    Illinois  Central,   charged   with 

"grafting"  in  connection  with  the  repair  of  cars  for  this  road, 
1  continued  last  week  m  the  municipal  court  of  Chicago.  V.  C. 
[i  Tarbott,  formerly  an  employee  of  the  Ostermann  Manufac- 
,  turing   Company,   testified   as   to   how   he   and   other   employees 

of  this  company  had  removed  parts  from  cars  bclongini^  to  the 
I  Illinois  Central,  and  put  them  on  other  cars,  after  which  the 
I  Illinois  Central  had  paid  for  these  "repairs."  Clarence  li.  Policy, 
^  formerly  chief  clerk  of  H.  C.  Ostermann,  of  the  Ostermann 
,  Manufacturing    Company,    testified    that    in    a    space    of    four 

months,    under   orders    from    Mr.    Ostermann,    he    had    sent    in 

bills  for  the  repairing  of  400  cars  which  had  never  been  inside 
I  the  Ostermann  shops.  He  identified  the  original  bills,  which 
I  were  produced  in  court,  and  which  amounted  to  about  $75,000. 
I  He  said  that  the  numbers  of  the  cars  entered  on  the  bills  were 

taken  as  the  cars  were  being  drawn  along  the  track  of  the  road 
'  adjacent    to    the    Ostermann    Company's    i)lant    by    a    switching 

engine.  The  bills  were  stamped  with  the  name  of  R.  Roth,  car 
i  inspector  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  the  Ostermann  plant,  to  in- 

Idicate  that  they  were  correct.  Policy  said  that  this  stamp  was 
sometimes  put  on  the  bills  by  himself  and  sometimes  by  Roth. 
He  said  that  the  Ostermann  Company  had  certain  standard  rates 
that  were  charged  for  the  alleged  repairs  of  the  cars,  these 
\  rates  being  varied  somewhat  in  the  bills  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
I  that  they  had  been  charged  for  repairs  actually  made  under 
j|difTercnt  circumstances.     The  evidence  given  tended  to  indicate 

ithat  a  very  large  number  of  former  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Illinois  Central  were  cognizant  of  what  was  being  done,  and 
were  sharing  in  the  Ostermann  Company's  alleged  fraudulent 
profits. 

Popular   Prejudice. 

On  what  is  probably  the  loveliest  sheet  of  fresh  water  in  the 

l«astern   states.   Moosehead   lake,   in  northern   Maine,  there  is  a 

little   steamship  company   which   plies   from   landing  to  landing 

r  its  40-mile  length.     It  has  a  maximum  rate  of  $1.50  a  ton 

:   the  freight  it  carries.     There  are  three  railways  from  which 

II  can  C(illect  freight,  there  is  no  competition,  and  the  rate  itself 

[does  not  seem  unreasonable  for  the  service  performed. 

The  rate,  in  fact,  when  compared  to  that  charged  by  private 
triers,  seems  hopelessly  inadequate.  In  the  winter,  a  private 
ividual.  by  means  of  sticking  evergreens  into  the  snow,  marks 
i;  for  himself  a  track  over  the  ice,  and  teams  the  local  freight 
n  sledges.  His  charge  is  never  less  than  $12  a  ton,  and  if  the 
.ithcr  is  stormy  and  the  snow  inclined  to  drift  he  will  charge 
'.  and  get  it. 

Compared  with  the  charge  of  the  steamboat  company,  this 
jiuuks  like  an  extortionate  monopoly.  The  Maine  public,  how- 
jver,  has  developed  a  special  conscience  as  regards  corporations 
tirhich  would  delight  the  heart  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  others  like 


him.  The  aKilaiioii  against  the  steamboat  rates  is  continuous. 
.None  of  the  complainants  seems  willing  to  start  competition,  al- 
though it  cannot  he  pretended  that  there  is  any  exclusive  right 
"f  w.iy  over  the  lake.  The  impression  seems  to  be  ratlur  that 
an  individual  may  make  handsome  profits,  but  that  good  faith 
t.iniiot  he  assumed  in  a  corjioration  unless  it  is  manifestly  on 
the  narrow  edge  of  bankruptcy  all  the  time. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  A  protesting  Maine  shipper  said 
publicly  that  the  rates  charged  by  the  railways  serving  his  state, 
particularly  the  Maine  Central  and  the  Hangor  &  Aroostook, 
must  be  excessive,  because  those  roads  hafl  not  given  evidence 
of  their  good  faith  by  going  through  a  receivership.  It  is  a  con- 
dition of  mind  with  which  it  is  useless  to  reason,  because  the 
agitator  of  this  type  docs  not  want  to  know  the  facts.  He  wants 
something  for  nothing,  and  our  complaisant  politicians  are  will- 
ing to  give  h)m  what  he  wants,  so  long  as  the  gift  is  made  at  a 
corporation's  expense. 

Public  opinion  has  become  positively  diseased  on  the  question 
of  corporation  rights.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  name  a  promi- 
nent politician  who  is  not  so  cowed  by  popular  clamor  that  he 
is  afraid  to  tell  the  pubhc  when  it  is  wrong.  This  newspaper 
holds  no  brief  for  the  corporations,  and  they  probably  fear  its 
criticism  far  more  than  that  of  the  noisiest  politician  of  them 
all;  but  in  this  senseless  agitation  against  corporate  industry  the 
American  citi/.en  is  cutting  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face. — IVall 
Street  Joiinnil. 

The  Federal  Stock  and  Bond  Commission. 
I'residcnt  Taft,  on  Saturday  last,  announced  the  names  of  the 
men  w  horn  he  has  appointed  members  of  the  commission  author- 
ized by  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  of  last  June  to  investi- 
gate the  question  of  federal  regulation  of  railway  stock  and 
bond  issues.  The  chairman  is  Dr.  A.  T.  Hadley,  president  of 
\ale  University,  author  of  "Railroad  Transportation,"  and  well 
known  as  an  expert  in  railway  finance  and  in  the  relation  of 
the  railways  to  the  public.  The  other  members  are  F.  N.  Jud- 
son,  of  St.  Louis;  Frederick  Straus,  of  New  York;  Walter  L. 
Fisher,  of  Chicago,  and  Prof.  B.  H.  Meyer,  of  Madison,  Wis. 
Mr.  Judson  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  author  of  several  books 
on  Interstate  Commerce  and  other  legal  questions.  In  1890  he 
was  cousel  for  the  government  in  the  case  against  the  Santa  Fe 
concerning  rebates  paid  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company. 
Mr.  Straus  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Seligman  &  Co.,  bankers, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Fisher  was  attorney  for  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago in  the  settlement  of  the  complicated  relations  betw-een  that 
city  and  the  railway  companies  four  years  ago.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  author  of  the  plan  whereby  the  city  and  the  street  rail- 
ways now  divide  the  profits  from  the  operation  of  the  lines. 
Prof.  Meyer  is  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Railway  Com- 
mission and  has  written  valuable  books  on  railway  subjects. 

Railway    Facilities    in    New    York    55    Years    Ago. 

From  a  time-table  of  the  old  New  York  &  Harlem  Railroad 
dated  Dec.  17,  1855,  it  appears  that  this  line  furnished  the  first 
real  rapid  transit  that  Harlem  and  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  en- 
joyed. There  were  12  trains  each  way  per  day  for  passengers. 
Of  these  one  was  a  milk  train  and  another  was  a  way  freight. 
which  carried  w^ay  passengers.  One  train  was  an  .'\lbany  ex- 
press, running  to  Chatham  Four  Corners,  where  it  connected 
with  the  Western  (Boston  &  .A.lbany)  Railroad;  one  was  a 
Dover  Plains  express,  three  White  Plains  trains,  and  five  were 
Williamsbridge  trains. 

With  the  exception  of  the  freighter,  all  these  trains  started 
from  the  Tryon  Row  Station,  where  the  old  Staats-Zeitung  build- 
ing stood  (near  the  city  hall,  about  three  miles  south  of  42d 
street).  They  were  drawn  by  teams  of  four  horses  [four  to 
each  car]  as  far  as  32d  street,  where  the  locomotive  was  at- 
tached, stopping  on  the  way  at  Canal  street,  Broome  street, 
I-Iouston  street  and  Eighth,  Sixteenth  and  Twenty-sixth  streets 
for  passengers.  Travel  was  slow  under  these  circumstances,  and 
if  a  man  missed  his  train  at  Tryon  Row  he  boarded  the  first 
northbound  horse  car,  and  it  was  about  an  even  chance  whether 
he  would  arrive  at  32d  street  before  the  train  or  too  late. 

At  Broome  street  there  was  a  ticket  office,  with  a  siding  for 
tw-o  and  sometimes  three  or  more  cars,  which  fell  in  behind 
the  first  car  from  City  Hall.  The  conductor  was  always  on  the 
last  car,  so  that  if  there  was  any  delay,  detention  or  other 
trouble  the  car  would  not  be  left  behind.     At   Broome  street  a 
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ticket  agent  boarded  the  train  and  sold  tickets  to  all  who  Nvere 
without  them.  His  coat  was  a  curiosity  in  Us  way,  being  cov- 
ered w.th  little  pockets,  each  being  for  tickets  tor  a  'i'tte^ent 
destination.  There  were  ticket  stations  at  \orkville  now  86th 
street;  Harlem,  now  l-2.5th  street;  Mott  Haven,  Melrose.  Mor- 
nsania  and  Fordham.  The  first  train  in  the  mornmg  left  W  hite 
Plains  at  5  o'clock  and  arrived  at  City  Hall  at  0.4o.  Even  in 
those  days  the  people  boasted  of  some  l"-^""",  .^"^^l''''  *''" 
theatre  tram,  which  started  from  Lity  Hall  ^^  ^'2''  P'^-  ^"! 
went  no  further  than  WiUiamsbridge  (10  miles  from  42d  street, 
now  in  New  York  City).  In  those  days  4-2d  street,  now  the 
Grand  Central   Station,  was  but  a  signal  station. 

One  of  the  rules  read:     "Trains  coming  into  New  ^O'-k  "^"f 
not  be   detached   from   the  engine  until   they   have  passed  4-d 

^*  The  engine  house  at  this  time  stood  on  the  west  side  of 
Fourth  avenue,  where  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel  stands;  after  the 
engine  was  detached  it  ran  ahead,  while  the  cars  ran  by  their 
own  momentum  to  27th  street,  where  horses  were  hitched  and 
drew  them  down  to  City  Hall.  The  passenger  cars,  heated  b> 
wood  rtres,  were  lighted  by  small  lamps  at  either  end.  These 
shed  but  little  light,  so  it  became  a  practice  with  many  ot  the 
commuters    to    carry    pocket    or    folding    lamps    which    burned 

''"some  of  the  trains  went  as  far  as  Mott  Haven,  turned  around 
and  went  back  again.  The  only  house  there  was  a  little  tavern 
on  the  east  side  that  was  patronized  by  target  companies,  as 
^Is  also  the  River  House,  which  was  on  the  Manhattan  side 
of  the  Harlem  river,  at  Fourth  avenue,  near  1.32<  street.  Ford- 
Viam  also  had  an  engine  shed,  and  previous  to  18o.  a  train  stayed 
there   over    night    and    left    in    the    early   morning.— \ew    York 

Times.  

Estimates  for  Subways  in  Toronto. 
The    city    of    Toronto,    Ont..   has    been    considering   the    con- 
struction of  subways  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  t.affic  on  some 
of   its  principal   streets  in   the  center   of   the  city,  and  has  had 
^he  subject  reported  on   by   Forgie.   Jacobs   &   Davies,   of   New 
York      Lines  were  considered  which  would  cover  a  dozen  miles 
of    streets   and  cost   $24,000,000,   but   the   engineers  reported    in 
substance,  that  the  congestion   is  not  yet  very  severe  and  that 
probably  it  wilt  be  10  years  before  such  a  system  would  be  sell 
cupporting.     .Ynd  it  would  be  essential  to  have  the  underground 
la.e  operated  in  connection  with  the  surface  lines  now  in  exist^ 
ence      In   20  years,   however,   that   is   to   say.   •" /9-^0-   Toronto 
will   feel  acutely  the   need   of  additional  transit   facilities^    The 
Engineers  recommended  that,  when  the  subways  are  built,  they 
be  made  close  to  the  surface;  that  the  funds  for  construction  be 
raised   by   pledging  the   credit   of   the  city,  and   that   equipment 
and  operation  be  let  to  an  outside  company. 


Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. 
At  the  convention  of  this  s<,ciety  to  be  held  September  JT-iU)  at 
the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  papers  will  be  presented  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  "Electric  Lighting  of  K.ulway  Cars,  Axe 
Ceneratmg  Svstems,"  "Electnc  Traction  on  Frunk  Lines  Mo- 
tor Driven  Machine  Tools."  and  "The  Illumination  of  Railway 
F'assenger  Statirms  and  Machine  Shops.  c      .i      ., 

Tie  Officers  of  the  association  are:  E.  M.  t  uttmg.  Southern 
Pacific,  president;  J.  U.  Sloan,  Pennsylvania,  v.ce-preside.i  . 
F  K.  Frost,  electrical  engineer  A.  T.  &  S.  I-  second  vice-pro  - 
.lent;  (ieorge  B.  Colgrove.  chief  electrician.  Illinois  Central,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

Western    Canada    Railway   Club. 
The   hrsl  regular  meeting  of   the   fall  seas-n  will  be  held   Se,.- 
tember    12   at   the    Uoyal    Alexandra    Hc^el    \V  nin.peg       ....     A 
paper.  "Should  the  Brake  Power  on  Freight  (  ar    be  ' •"•  •■■'*^;' ' 
wh'ch  appeared  in  the  May  proceedings  of  the  c  ub.  will  be  read 
by  Th-.s.  Clegg.  a.r-brakc  instructor.  Canadian   1  ache. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. 
The  tirs.  regular  -nee.ing  nf  ,h,s  ch.b  f-r  the  f^'". '*^="';>"  ^" 
be  held  ..n  iri.lay  evening,  September  1.1,  at  .he  I  ...tec  F.,g  ^ 
necring  Societies  buil-iing,  2<)  West  Th,rty-..mth  'Street  New 
S  11  S  liincklev.  engineer  of  tests.  New  ^.-rk.  New  Haven 
il  Martf..rd.  will  prese.it  a  paper  entitled  "The  Test.ng  Depart- 
mtnt  of  .1  Railroad." 


MEETINGS    AND    CONVENTIONS.  I  I 

The   following    l,s,   gires    na„:cs    of  secrctanes.    dates   of   ,.e.rt   or    regular 
meetings,  and  flaces  of   meeting. 

c    AT     v»IIis    ".■^  State  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Air  Brake  Association.— FM.  Nellis.  ;'■*  ^^^^  iLx    q^  Thomason,  Scran- 
Amer.can    Association   of Demirrage  ^"Icer^     -V   c.^ 

ton.  Pa.:    next  meeting  June  22;,  1911'  f'/S^'^,^^^^' Acents. -C.  M. 
.\mericas  Association  of  C.enerai.  I  ^'^t^-,?"  *''°,   ^^[^^ 

Burt,  Boston,   Mass.;   next  ■^"''"^V  ^^|„^  *"4ss-G.    W.    Denn.son, 
American    Assn    of    Local    Freight    Agents     .\ss  ns. 

Penna.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  ^       rt      r.      Fetter      Carew 

American    Assn    of    .R-'J-xo*"    Scper.ntendents^-O.    G.    Fetter.    Carew 

Bldg..  Cmcinnati,  Ohio;     ^'^P';.^-"'' ..^,'^„''°^"park  Piece,   New   York; 
\merican    Railw.^y   Associ.xtion.— V\.    K   -Mien,  4i  rarK  r 

semiannual.   Nov.   16;    i>t.   Louis.    -M°-,„„^,..^,.j,  _c    A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
WiERicAN  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association.     «-.  .•^.  ^       ). 
-'""  N.   W..  Chicago;    Oct.    1S.20;     Denver    Colo  ,         e.  H.  Fritch. 

American  Railway  Engineering  ^^.^  j^\f\?.^   °%.;i'\':   Chicago. 
AMERi^l^lf  ^^.^  AS    i^i^S^^^^warf  St.  L.  S.  W. 

Vmeri^/n   I'Ai^rY^-Mrs^E^^YlE^cA^NiVs-'irc.TioN.-J.   W.   Tay.or,  0,a 

Colony   B''"Ji"g-  S!"^^^f%ss  „.  _o    T    Harroun,  Bloomington,  111. 
Am.  Railway  Tool  Foremen  s  f  ^^ ^■,'-'t    Marburg    Univ.  of  Penn.,  Phila. 

am:  si^^^foF'^iS^"  4^i^^^^c  --  ^^"^  -• 

AMERir  ^eT^n^-Jstercr^^^l^^vJ^n^C.    DoHecker,   .« 
Associ^i<^t^M.^;^  \-^^%^A^s^C    G.  killips,   t.3  Bear- 

Associ.!?;^N  ^oV  R^^iL^;  C^i    .V"— '   «■  ^f"--'  ^-  ^  ^-  '•  '''■ 
Assoc;^oN^'o^':^^L^lr'^^;^|;cAL^.KNGi™      G.      B.      Colegrove. 

ASS.  o^^N^';^^'^°<c{"'cV^cF^^|  "^^^^^^,^^1: " 

Que.;.   1st  Tucs    in  month  ^xcptJun^,  Ju  y  ..j^p^^^hester  St.. 

Central  Railway  Club.-HD.\  ought    9oUbe«y  =  ^ 

day   in   January,   March,   May      nrslier    llo\  704.   H-irrisburg.   Pa. 
Engineers-  Society  of   ':"'';.—^- ^^^''^^''^avia  _e    K.   Hiles,  803   Fulton 
Engineers'   Society  of  Western   Penn sylvama      e.       .  •  ,„     ^ureh. 

bull,..   I'i.tslnirgh;  Is.  ='"<1^<1    '  "-j^'  ^i'^^]^'  "Rich  ,  Fred    &  Pot.  R.R.. 

-""^f^J^^r  f  ^^w'^or^-^isSBf^^ltlon.  Ch.a.^ 
l;;;iS;:^^ioJlI;  '^t^^^'^p^^   Assoc.atiok.-L.   H.    Sry.. 

1..  &   1.    R.    Ry..    Two   I':'.'-''«;^   '^'^"-i     woodworth.  Lima.  Ohio.    . 
IrTEK't^^Ti'o'NrL-RA^'LW?/ cJ>:c:..s^srik.ec\.ti;^  committee,  rue  de  Louva.n. 

Master  Car  ani.  Loco.  Painters    Ass  n  o f  I  .  s.     m>  ^*>f     ^^^ 

15.  &  M..  Reading,  Mass.;    """"•'1:  ^L'^^'J'    Vo  Oliver  St..  Boston.  Mass.; 
New  England  Railroad  Cl'-b.-G    H    Frazier    10  ^'  ""^g      •     Boston. 


New  England  Railroad  Cl v' "-^ ■;  "^  '  I "v    \«g    and  SepV. ;   Boston.,      ^ 
2d  Tuesday  in  month,  ex.  .'""?■•'"'>'•  95 '^  berty  St .  New  York;  Si 

New  York   Railroad  S'-'''~^}- i]:„)  j^^  Jd   w't;   New  York. 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  l»]y^lf    Soo  Line,  Minn.;  1st  Tues. 

Nobth-VVkst  Railway  CLVB.-t.^  \V .  Fl^"»f»"s,=^°^3^,,  ^pd  Minn. 

,1  fdy  C  M.  &  St.  P..  Duluth;  4th 


IKRN    Railway    Club.— C.    L.    Ktni 
Saturday;    Uuluth,   Minn. 
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Saturday;    Uuluth,   Minn.  .„„„,,.„     .....Wr    B!k  ■    Si-coml   Wed. 

',ir.V;^Y'*^^J-B^o^'^ANSA^^!TV^^"&"^1^03'wa,nu.    St.,    K.n,.. 

R  Lw^^L?:i  ^^.Z:^^^^o^^^,  ri..-;«H.  P..  u.  rrid. 

in  month,  except  June.  J'llV  ?"^„»; '  \^"North  L'"'''"  ^t.,  Beth- 
RAILWAY  Signal  A»soc'AY°r»~   i  I  iv     1^  hmon.!    V  ° 

...wr^i^Fi^Rs-^A;^^- Ti-'m-VpI:;:  nox  c  coiunwood.  o.-. » »>. 

R,cn«oN;;R:::.ROAD  Club._F.   a   R^^^'"-i,»l,^'r'r''£  ElicrTP.*  P- 

ROADI^ASTBKS-    AND    MAINTENANCE    Of    \\  AY    .\SS  N         ^*  »^'^ 

U.  Ry.,  Peoria  111.;  amma^^.  ^rp'-  »,>«•  {•?  "f°Station.  St.  l.o..... 
St.    Louis    Railway    Ilui..      U.    W-    '  ;-Yr,_    ,1  dv  and    Vug. ;  St.  Loui». 

M,..;  -'d  Friday  in  monlh.  cxcr,..  June,  ."'''y  "^  '  I  a  Salle  St.  St.tion, 
SOCIETY  OF  Railway  FiNANc,M.tFFUE.s^-^^N^ 

SouTM  :s^"v^^o  a't.on  TV-aVs  rI'.ce  OFFICERS.  K.  W.  Saudw.ch.  A.  » 
^"'  '"W  R.  Ry..  Montgomery  A'a.i  »"""».^-  *{^'\fr"rV,il  Pr.Mentii.1  Bldg.. 
Southern    S.   So.TiiwrstERN    «  ■<:  ^ '7,;,^  Vi.t    and  Nov.;  Atluul*.       ^ 

,.NJo;:T;T\:^^?^i.v^1rAfo  j  Vl  l^;^^.u■.... ...  s...  ..cr  ,„ 

W.;.l.;  »"""'«'•  '\;;„V«'  '  .\  Swope.  200  Broadway.  New  York;  U.t 
Praffic  t  Luii  or  Nkw  -JoRK.     V.   .v^     Inly  nii.l   .\ukuM;    NewNork. 

lue.duy  in  "V"''''.  '": '""v J^'i.JV  1.  F.  Mactic,  T0«  Stewart  Ave., 
,RAVE:,^G"P;G;r;;^^fc"V.::r'ro"T.iomp.on.  N.  v.  C.  *  n.   K. 

KnM   BulLil...  ,,  „,     „     K..»cvr»r    P.  O.   Box   HOT,  Win 

Wr.siEEN  Canada   Railway  * ',^'":  ,)1       iw  and  Augu.t;  WiimiiH-g. 

„ip,,;  8d  M"";»y.-:,\'jr-''  .  Ti.^^'»^^^^^^  Bldg.  t  h.c.«o. 

KEN    SOI  lETY   OF    1'"."<EE»».        ^    '.„„,,,,.    IhiC.B". 


West 


i;:c^:^"i:;rex.;;;iu  ^"y  ».'-i  ■<"»-*'■■  ^•'""'■"- 


S>  n  ►  Mill  K  ;'.    I'.Mi' 
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ffiiutlfir    Ncnu\. 

The  kiuk  Isliiiul  has  rxti-nilfil  irmpiiranly  the  time  lUiriHK 
whiili  It  will  arcrpl  passrimrr  fares  of  J'j  rents  a  mile-  in 
\rkaiisa.s, 

I  lie  IIikLsoii  &  Manliatlaii  eariie<l  in  AiiKiist  i I. .V III, 71 J  |ias- 
»ciiKers,  a  daily  uvcraKe  of  Ill.dHd.  This,  eniiipareil  with  J.tili'J,- 
)H7  f<ir  AiiKUst,  l!H)il,  jtliows  an  increase  of  21  per  cent. 

It  Is  estimated  that  alxuit   l7."..iHio  American  tinirists  are  now 

u  the  I'tlier  side  <>f  the  Atlantic,  and  all  nf  these  are  expected 

til  come  hnme  lictwecn  Septenilier  l"i  and  Octolier  I,     Steamship 

aitents  e\pect   that  their   passcnuer   travel   this  year  will   be  the 

heaviest  ever  knuwn. 

The    steamship    lino    runiiiiiK    between    New    York    I'ity    and 

Texas   jHirts   have   aniiiuinced   increases   nf    from   '-'  to   12  cents 

•  per    llXl  llis.  ill  the    freiKlil   rates  on  ilie  principal  commodities. 

lo  take  etTect   Septenilier   12.     This  is  said  to  lie  the  eliding  of 

1  rate  war  which  has  lieeii  K<'iiiK  on  for  some  time. 

Mic  Itureaii  ol  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  .X^'riciilturc 
-imiates  that  the  a\erage  condition  of  the  cotton  crop  on 
WiKUSt   2")  was  72.1    per  cent,  of   a  normal,   as   compared   with 

•">  on  July  2ri.  l!Hi»;  ti:i.7  on  .XuK'iist  2."i.  IKOll;  '(U  on  AuRUSt 
'.  UK'S,  and  7;i.l  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years  on  August  2.j. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  (.'ommissioii  has  changed  from  Octo- 
'  r  1  to  IJecemiier  1  the  date  on  which  the  railways  must  comply 
uith  the  recent  order  of  the  commission  retiuiring  a  reduitioii 
ot  freight  rales  to  interior  western  points  (Salt  Lake.  Spokane, 
etc.).  to  make  them  more  nearly  eiiuitahle  as  related  to  the  rates 
to  I'acil'ic  coast  cities. 

The  Interstate  (.  onimerce  Commission  has  suspended  a  num- 
ber of  new  freight  tariffs  that  have  been  tiled  by  the  Kansas 
City  Southern,  and  a  number  of  other  lines,  which  discontinue 
allowances  heretofore  granted  t<.)  short  "tap  lines."  The  tap 
lines  in  <|uestion  are  lumber  carriers,  and  it  is  charged  that 
the  proposed  increases  of  from  two  cents  per  KKi  lbs.  to  six 
cents  will  cause  unreasonable  discrimination. 

The  California  State  Railway  Commission  and  otHcers  of 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  have  agreed  on  reductions  in  this  company's 
rates  amounting  to  ab<iut  Iti  per  cent.  The  rates  for  short  hauls 
are  not  to  be  changed,  but  there  are  to  be  substantial  reductions 
in  those  for  long  hauls.  Two  months  ago  the  commission  is- 
sued an  order  reducing  the  rates  about  19  per  cent.  The  deci- 
sion to  reduce  them  only  1(>  per  cent,  was  a  compromise  adjust- 
ment reached  alter  conference  with  the  ofticers  of  the  company. 

The  railways  of  Texas  have  announced  that  on  cotton  sent 
to  Galveston  and  tlestined  to  points  out  of  the  state,  a  reduction 
of  four  cents  per  lOO  lbs.  will  be  made  at  once,  provided  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  waive  the  80  days'  notice. 
This  decision  means  that  to  cotton  destined  to  interstate  and 
foreign  ports  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission will  be  applied.  It  is  a  reduction  from  the  o-j-cent  in- 
terstate to  the  ."il-cent  intrastate  rate  and  terminates  a  rale  con- 
troversy that  has  disturbed  railway  and  cotton  shipping  circles 

The  first  telegraph  tariff  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  under  the  revised  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
-ion  Law.  was  sent  in  August  'il  by  the  Telepost  Company, 
--'o  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.  The  Telepost  Company  has  a 
line  from  Portland.  Me.,  to  Hoston.  Mass.;  one  from  Chicago 
;  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  and  also  has  connections  to 
Omaha.  Terre  Haute.  Indianapolis  and  Louisville.  Patrick  H. 
Helany.  formerly  well  known  in  Western  Union  Telegraph  cir- 
cles, is  consulting  engineer  of  the  company.  The  rates  are 
very  low. 

The  railways  generally  throughout  the  southern  states  have 
.iiinounced  regulations  for  certification  of  bills  of  lading  for 
^'tton  similar  to  those  of  the  Southern  Railway  heretofore  no- 
ticed. Agents  are  forbidden  to  give  bills  of  lading  until  they 
actually  get  the  cotton :  a  special  agent  pastes  on  the  bill  of 
lading  a  certificate  of  the  genuineness  of  the  signature  of  the 
local  agent  and  for  shipments  to  Europpe  copies  of  bills  of 
lading  will  lie  sent  to  the  agents  at  the  seaboard;  but  only  the 
original  bill  of  lading  will  be  negotiable.  Shippers  will  be  re- 
<|uired   to  accept   the   conditions   by   signing   the  bill   of    la<ling. 


I  be  Loui.svillc  &  Nashville  lia.s  disigiialrrl  10  agents  who  will  lie 
authorized  to  validate  cotton  bills  of  lading.  Some  of  the  rail- 
ways west  of  the  MissiHsippi,  notably  the  Rock  I»lanrl,  have 
adopted   itlese   nilcs. 

Chicago   Hearing*  In    Rate   Advance   Caaea. 

Fxamiiurs  lirown  and  llillyer,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conimis.sion.  took  testimony  throughout  last  week  at  Chicago  in 
the  proceedings  involving  the  aclvance  in  rates  for  which  the 
western  railways  are  seeking  the  consent  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce (  ommission.  A  feature  of  the  hearings  was  a  constant 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  attorneys  for  the  shippers  who  arc  op- 
posing the  rate  advances  to  make  it  appear  on  cross  examination 
ih.il  the  large  increases  in  the  oiierating  expenses  of  some  roads 
h;ive  been  due  lo  the  fact  that  the  managements  have  been  pad- 
ding the  operating  accounts.  The  result  of  this  was  that  Presi- 
dent Ripley,  of  the  Santa  I'c,  after  he  had  refirerl  from  the  wit- 
ness stand,  sent  lo  the  examiners  a  statement,  which  was  read 
into  the  record  by  T.  J.  Norton,  general  attorney  of  this  road. 
.Mr.  Ripley  said  that  in  addition  to  following  the  requirements 
of  the  government  regarding  the  keeping  of  the  accounts,  the 
company  has  its  accounts  examine<l  every  year  by  independent 
auditors,  and  he  included  a  statement  from  Price,  Waterhouse 
&  Company,  in  which  they  certilie<l  that  they  had  examinefl  the 
books  of  the  Santa  I-'e,  and  had  found  them  correctly  kept.  Mr. 
Ripley's  statement  concluded  as   follows : 

"If  either  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  ship- 
pers have  any  doubt  respecting  the  accuracy  of  Sante  Fe  records, 
or  of  the  honesty  of  the  company's  course,  we  hereby  tender  to 
them  the  opportunity  of  makin:.;  personal  inspection  of  our  books, 
and  we  also  offer  to  put  at  their  disposal  all  the  employees  that 
they  may  need  and  render  them  every  other  assistance  in  our 
power  to  aid  in  making,  for  the  record  in  this  case,  a  thorough 
investigation." 

<)n  cross-examination,  .Attorney  Atwood,  representing  the  ship- 
pers, questioned  Mr.  Ripley  at  much  length  regarding  the  capi- 
talization of  the  Santa  I'"e.  Mr.  Ripley  testified  that  in  the  re- 
organization erf  the  property  in  180lj  its  securities  were  so  re- 
duced as  to  lower  its  annual  fixed  charges  from  $9.0i)ii.000  a  year 
to  $1,.500,000.  He  believed  that  the  securities  issued  on  the  reor- 
ganization represented  approximately  the  cost  and  the  value  of 
the  property.  He  further  exjiressed  the  belief  that  the  existing 
capitalization  of  approximately  $-")'iO,OOii.i)00  represents  about  the 
true  physical  value  of  the  property.  He  was  asked  by  Mr.  At- 
wood how  much  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  factor  of 
capitalization,  or  the  value  of  the  property,  in  determining  the 
reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  rates,  and  replied,  "1 
think  that  is  one  of  the  factors  and  a  very  important  one.  So 
long  as  the  railways  of  this  country  are  run  by  private  capitalists, 
so  long  their  return  has  got  to  be  both  safe  and  attractive.  The 
maker  of  the  rate,  in  the  first  instance,  must  so  make  the  rate  as 
to  permit  of  tht  freest  interchange  of  commodities,  regardless 
of  ihe  capital  .'-'f  the  railway  and  almost  regardless  of  the  cost 
of  the  service.  That  is  what  the  maker  of  the  rate  has  got  to 
do  if  he  is  going  to  get  the  best  out  of  his  property.  When  it 
comes  to  limiting  the  rate  by  law,  it  is  another  proposition. 
Then  you  have  got  to  consider  the  cost,  interest  on  capital,  and 
everything  else.  So  long  as  the  rate-maker  makes  a  rate  that 
does  not  bear  heavily  on  any  community  and  permits  the  very 
fullest  interchange  of  commodities  all  over  the  country,  thereby 
helping  commerce,  so  long  he  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with. 
.\s  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissifin,  1  think  it  should 
consider  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  shipper  first  and  fore- 
most, and  give  to  the  question  of  the  cost  and  the  valuation  of 
the  properties  altojicther  secondary  consideration.  H  there  was 
one  railway  in  this  country  reaching  from  east  to  west,  with  no 
competition,  on  which  you  were  to  fix  the  rates  absolutely  de 
novo,  with  the  fixed  idea  of  producing  a  return  on  the  invest- 
ment in  it.  that  would  be  one  question.  Then  you  would  have  to 
take  into  account  its  capitalization.  You  would  have  to  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  the  service.  But  no  such  condition 
t\irts  in  this  country.  The  rates  must  be  made  on  an  entirely 
dilieront  basis.  This  idea  that  rates  ought  to  be  based  on  cost 
IS  a  faliacy.  The  defenses  on  the  basis  of  cost  that  have  often 
been  made  by  railways  against  proposed  reductions  in  rates  have 
had  their  foundation  in  fact  as  arguing  against  an  arbitrary 
legal  reduction  in  rates,  but  in  forming  the  judgment  of  what  a 
rate  ought  to  be,  the  matter  of  cost  should  play  a  very  small 
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part."  Mr.  Ripley  was  followed  on  the  witness  stand  by  W.  E. 
Bailey,  general  auditor  of  the  Santa  Fe,  who  gave  many  statis- 
tical details  to  substantiate  the  more  general  statements  which 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Ripley. 

James  Peabody,  statistician  of  the  road,  estimated  that  if  the 
advances  in  rates  which  were  in  question  at  the  hearing  went 
mto  effect  the  earnings  of  the  Santa  Fe  would  be  increased 
about  $95,000  a  year.  He  said  that,  whereas  between  1903  and 
1910  the  mileage  of  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  had  increased  1-J.6  per 
cent.,  its  additional  trackage  had  increased  84  per  cent.  Between 
the  same  years  freight  earnings  increased  42  per  cent,  and 
freight  operating  expenses  increased  70  per  cent.  Meantime, 
ta.xes  have  increased  102  per  cent.  Mr.  Peabody  stated  that  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Santa  Fe  in  wages  in  1910  was  $7,000,000 
more  than  the  amount  paid  in  1909.  An  attempt  having  been 
made  by  counsel  for  the  shippers  to  show  that  the  cost  of  re- 
lining  a  tunnel,  over  $700,000,  had  been  charged  improperly  to 
operating  expenses,  Mr.  Peabody  said  that  "every  year  things 
of  that  kind  occur.  In  1903  a  very  large  amount  was  charged 
against  operation  because  of  floods,  the  total  being  about  $1,000,- 
000.  These  expenses  cannot  be  spread  over  succeeding  or  pre- 
ceding years  "  Mr.  Peabody  showed  that  whereas  between  1903 
and  1909  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  carload  freight  was  7.41 
per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the  cars  in  which  it 
was  carried  meantime  was  11.68  per  cent.,  so  that  the  road  had 
to  haul  more  dead  weight  in  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  in  1909 
than  in  1903.  He  contended  that  the  growth  of  operating  costs 
illustrates  as  clearly  as  anything  can  the  necessity  of  advancing 
freight  rates.  "The  money  needed  for  the  increased  costs  and 
increased  facilities,"  he  said,  "must  be  supplied  somehow.  Either 
it  must  come  from  an  advance  in  freight  rates  or  the  roads  must 
borrow  money.  We  cannot  borrow  money  unless  we  have  the 
increased  freight  rates,  and  if  we  could  we  would  have  to  have 
the  rate  increased  to  pay  interest  on  the  borrowed  money.  1 
believe  all  the  railways  should  provide  a  sinking  fund  of  IVj 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  their  property  for  meeting  expenses 
which  do  not  increase  earnings  and  that  this  fund  should  be 
supplied  out  of  earnings." 

W.  /\.  Poteet,  chairman  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Bureau, 
placed  in  evidence  the  tariffs  involved.  Counsel  for  the  ship- 
pers raised  the  question  whether  the  rates  had  been  agreed  upon 
at  meetings  of  railway  traffic  officers,  and  Mr.  Poteet  stated  that 
they  had  been.  Counsel  for  the  shippers  then  raised  the  point 
that  agreements  regarding  rates  were  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust law,  but  Eoiaminer  Brown  stated  that  the  point  raised  was 
without  merit ;  that  the  Commission  was  investigating  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  rates  and  not  the  legality  of  the  way  in  which 
they  were  made. 

F.  O.  Melcher,  vice-president  of  the  Rock  Island,  testified 
regarding  various  increases  in  railway  expenses.  His  testimony 
was  briefly  referred  to  in  these  columns  last  week.  He  showed 
that  most  of  the  increases  in  wages  were  in  pursuance  of  de- 
cisions of  federal  boards  of  arbitration.  He  introduced  a  table 
showing  that  increases  in  wages  made  between  I'ebruary  I.  1906, 
and  June  I,  1907,  had  increased  the  expenses  of  the  Rock  Island 
$109,507  a  month,  and  that  increases  made  this  year  had  in- 
creased its  expenses  $108,280  a  month.  He  gave  the  following 
figures  showing  the  actual  and  estimated  increases  in  expenses 
that  have  been  or  will  be  caused  by  wage  advances ;  Fiscal  year 
1906-07,  $.')2K.00O;  1907-08,  $1,314,000;  1909-10,  $1,451,800;  1910-11. 
$2,48.'.,000 ;  1911-12.  $2,612,000.  Referring  to  other  changes  that 
had  caused  incTi.iscs  in  expenses  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  steel 
coaches  weigh  13!MKiO  lbs.,  as  against  the  113,000  lbs.  which 
wooden  cars  of  the  same  kind  weigh.  In  consequence,  the  Uocky 
Mountain  Limited  on  the  Rock  Island  in  1909  weighed  775,000 
lbs.,  and  in  l!»I(t  it  weighs  M.'Vl.OOO  lbs.  This  increase  in  the 
weight  of  c(|uipmcnt  increases  the  cost  of  hauling  it.  .'\  wooden 
chair  car  costs  $11,000,  while  a  .steel  chair  car  costs  $13,660.  In 
the  fiscal  year  just  closed  the  earnings  of  the  Rock  Island  in- 
creased by  $5,036,000,  while  its  operating  expenses  increased 
$5,.555.000. 

He  statefl  that  he  could  not  foresee  any  economies  whicli  wouht 
tend  to  check  the  tendency  of  operating  expenses  to  increase 
faster  than  earnings.  He  alio  rcferreil  to  the  increase  in  ex- 
penses caused  by  requirements  imposed  by  federal  and  state  laws, 
such  as  the  safety  .ipfiliances  l.'iw,  the  hours  of  service  laws,  etc. 
He  said  he  did  not  cntici/c  such  legislation,  l>iit  s.iiil  that  i|  dues 
cause  increaaes  in  expenses.     The  reciprocal  demurrage  laws  in 


the  different  states  had  prevented  economies  in  operation  and 
did  no  one  any  real  good.  Referring  to  the  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic for  safer  and  belter  transportation,  he  referred  to  the  fact 
that  since  1906  the  Rock  Island  has  installed  954  miles  of  auto- 
matic block  signals.  These  signals  are  now  adding  to  the  ex- 
penses of  maintaming  the  property  at  the  rate  of  $90,000  a  year, 
and  in  a  year  or  so  the  road  probably  will  be  spending  $150,000 
a  year  in  the  maintenance  of  signals.  Mr.  Melcher  read  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  Iowa  railway  commission,  which,  he 
said,  expressed  his  views :  "Public  attention  has  been  in  the  past 
largely  given  to  the  subject  of  freight  and  passenger  rates  rather 
than  toward  compelling  the  railways  to  improve  their  tracks  and 
roadbed  in  the  interest  of  safety,  and  the  latter  is  infinitely  more 
important  than  the  former."  He  estimated  the  physical  value  of 
the  Rock  Island  at  $404,000,000.  which  exceeds  its  capitalization. 
Frank  Nay,  comptroller  of  the  Rock  Island,  estimated  that 
the  proposed  increases  in  rates  in  question  would  increase  the 
earnings  of  the  road  $142,700.  He  said  that  the  operating  rev- 
enues in  1910  were  $63,080,428,  as  compared  with  $.58,053,704  in 

1909.  The  net  operating  income  was  $11,102,000  in  1910,  or 
enough  to  pay  3.77  per  cent,  on  the  road's  book  value  of  $294,- 
314,051.  Its  net  return  had  decreased  since  1907,  which  was  the 
best  year  in  the  thirteen  for  which  he  gave  figures.  The  aver- 
age rate  per  ton  mile  had  declined  from  9.53  mills  in  1907  to  9.17 
mills  in  1910.  If  the  average  rate  had  been  as  high  in  1910  as 
in  1909  the  revenue  would  have  been  $600,000  greater.  During 
July,  the  first  month  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  operating  ex- 
penses increased  $281,454,  and  operating  income  decreased  $379,- 
000,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  of  1909.  For  three  weeks 
of  August  the  freight  revenues  had  decreased  $245,000,  and  the 
total  decrease  for  the  seven  weeks  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $355,000. 

Henry  Miller,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Wa- 
bash, gave  testimony  indicating  that  this  road  very  much  needs 
higher  rates.  He  said  that  it  emerged  from  a  reorganization 
some  years  ago  without  any  money  in  its  treasury,  and  has  been 
in  that  condition  practically  ever  since.  It  has  never  paid  a  cent 
in  dividends  since  and  has  never  been  able  to  sell  its  bonds  at 
par.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  it  earned  about  $50,000  in  excess 
of  its  fixed  charges,  but  it  has  had  deficits  in  many  years  which 
have  been  prevented  from  throwing  it  into  insolvency  only  by 
the  borrowing  of  money  for  short  periods  at  high  rates  of  in- 
terest to  tide  it  over.  The  road  is  operated  as  economically  as 
can  be  in  the  circumstances,  but  it  could  be  operated  much  more 
economically  if  it  had  the  money  to  spend  on  needed  improve- 
ments. Since  1905  it  has  scrapped  100  locomotives  and  added 
150,  but  it  has  not  bought  a  freight  car  since  1907  nor  a  passen 
ger  car  since  1904.  In  order  to  handle  its  business  properly  it 
needs  new  steel  cars,  more  block  signals,  many  new  bridges,  and 
second  track  between  St.  Louis  and  Detroit;  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  and  for  over  100  miles  between  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City,  the  traffic  on  all  the  parts  of  the  line  referred  to 
having  become  too  dense  for  economical  operation  on  a  singU 
track.  The  wages  which  the  road  has  to  pay  have  increased 
$1,867,154  between  1903  and  1910,  and  increases  in  wages  aggre 
gating  $300,000  have  been  made  since  January  1,  and  rec|uests 
for  increases  from  engineers,  conductors,  brakemen  and  shop 
men  are  under  consideration.  Pavments  for  loss  an<l  damam- 
to  freight  increased  from  $3(i.32s' in  1899  to  $512,892  in  191n 
This  increase  was  largely  attributable  to  the  rougher  handling 
of  trains  since  the  introduction  of  the  automatic  coupler.  Per 
sonal  injury  claims  increased  from  $90,832  in  1901  to  $392,45'l  in 

1910.  The  hours  of  service  law  has  added  $175,000  a  year  to  th.- 
expenses  of  the  road;  full  crew  laws  have  increased  its  expense- 
$50,000  since  1907,  and  the  safety  appliances  laws,  $320,8;13  sino 
1904. 

T.  J.  Tobin,  general  auditor  of  the  Wabash,  submitted  state 
ments  showing  the  results  of  operation  of  the  Wabash  for  si\ 
years.  •  No  dividend  was  paicl  during  this  period.  The  delicit 
in  1905  was  $l,l.")9,372 ;  in  1906  there  was  a  surplus  of  $.VV.),33J  . 
in  1907  a  surplus  of  $1111.165;  in  I90S  ;,  surplus  of  $261,866:  m 
1909  a  deficit  of  $l.59,2.")9,  and  in  1!>10  a  surplus  of  $.545.71!' 
The  Waliash's  taxes  increa.sed  from  $.".67,327  to  $974.9(i0  in  ten 
years  and  the  cost  of  tiling  and  publishing  its  tarilTs  was  m 
creased  $67..')00  in  five  years  by  recpiiremenls  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  hearing  at  I  hicago  was  adjourned 
to  September   19, 

The  Illinois  Manufactiirer.s'  .\ssociation  on  September  3  .mi" 
a  telegram  to  President  Taft  asking  that  future  hearings  W 
conducted  bv  the  full  commission  instead  of  liy  examiners. 
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Vol.  4i».   No.  11. 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages. 
Artlnir  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways   of   the   American    Railway    Association,    in   presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  77-.-\  giving  a  summary  of  shortages  and 


decrease  is  in  group  3  (Central),  where  the  siuplus  was  re- 
duced from  2o,2jii  to  10,602.  In  this  group  the  surplus  bo.\ 
decreased  from  15,276  to  7,764.  There  is  a  quite  general  devel- 
opment of   slight   shortages  of   all   classes,  the  total  having  in- 
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-Shortages- 
Coal, 
gondola 
and  hopper. 
0 
136 
113 
1,000 
148 
6 
37 


Other 
kinds. 


Total. 
165 
213 
787 
1,365 
601 
291 


951  I 
606! 


Grand  total    154 


•,2S4 


2,936 


2,169 


933 


1,514 


5,081 


•Group  1  is  composed  of  New  England  lines;    Group  2 — New  York,    New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  S Ohio 

Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Western  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  4 — West  Virginia,  \irginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;  Group  5 — Kentucky,  Tenae*^ 
see,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  lines;  Group  6 — Iowa,  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  North  and  South  Dakota  lines;  Group'7 Moo- 
tana,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  lines;  Group  8 — Kansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  .Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;  Group  9— Te»is,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico 
lines;    Group   10 — Oregon,   Idaho,  California  and  Arizona  lines;     Group   11 — Canadian  lines. 


surpluses  by  groups  from  .\pril  2S,  lii09,  to  .\ugust  17,  1910,  says: 
"There  has  been  a  further  decrease  in  the  surplus  of  26,804 
cars,  being  2.">.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  surplus  rciH)rted  in  our 
last  bulletin.  Of  this  decrease,  i:5,7-j6  cars  are  box,  the  decrease 
amounting  to  l-'^.-'j  per  cent,  of  the  last  surplus  reported  for  this 
class.     Coal  cais  decreased  6,32'>,  or  21.7  per  cent      The  largest 


creased  from  2,7^'!  to  5,081.  In  group  4  (North  .Atlantic)  there 
is  a  scarcitv  of  coal  cars,  the  shortage  of  this  class  in  that  terri- 
tory totaling  1,000  cars.'' 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surpluses  and  shortages  by 
groups  f(^r  the  last  period  covered  by  the  report,  and  the  charts 
show  surpluses  and  shortages  in  1907,  1908,  1909  and  1910. 
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RAilwAy    Earninrj*   ;ind    Expanie*   In   Texas. 

Tlir    Trxax    KiiiKvay    ('(iiiiniiiiiiion    liii!t    in;«lc    )iulilii°    Hlati^tii's 

of  tin-  (Mri)inK!t  ;iiul  cxiifiiscs  (if  the  railwjiys  nf  llial  stale  fur 

'111-   year   cndinK   Jimc   Mil,    l!i|(i.     They   show    tliat    while   Kr""" 

'.iiniiiK.t   iiUTca>»c<l    I  "^7    per   cent.,  o|ieratiiiK  expeiifies   iiifreasrd 

■  li.'l    per   cent.,    so    that    there    was   a    deerease   in    itu-ome    from 

l>er,ttii>n   as   eoiupareil    with    hist   year.     The    followinK   are   the 

Ktire.s:     l-reijiht    eaniinKs.    IfKI.IM.VIs:. ;    increase    $2.J:i!l.lSl.    or 

'III    per   cent.      I'asseiiKer   tram   earniiiKs,   yjK.'JI  !.:W!) ;    increase 

.-:|.!»f<l.llS.  or  7.."i7  i>er  cent.     Other  earninKS.  $1.|.'10,.'N7  ;  increase 

^I.VI.J77,  or  lO.'JS  per  cent,     (iross  earniiiK-i.  $!M,;il(i, 111'-' ;  increase 

.<l.;i7ii,S77,  or  1.^7  per  cent.     Operating  expenses,  $7'2,'_'l(i,OJI ;  in 

.lease  |l.  I!>I,S!>!I,  or  li.li.!  per  cent.     Income   from  operati  >n.  $Jl,'.- 

IJI.I.W;  decrease  $1  l.'i.iL'i',  or  ..V_»  per  cent. 


The    Sm.ill    Burden    of    Freight    Rates. 

I'vople  .>ieein  lo  he  doinn  a  little  li^urinK  of  late  on  their  own 
look  concerning  freight  rales.  .\  party  of  Topek.ins  who  were 
liscussini;   this  suliject  the  other  d.ty  told  s<ime  peisonal  expcri- 


tnces.  A  harrel  containing  two  sets  of  ilishes,  worth  $•')!)  at 
retail,  arrived  at  a  Topek,!  freiKht  house  from  a  factory  m 
I'ennsylvania.  It  weiKhetl  jdiout  l"J'>  Ihs.  It  appeared  that  it 
was  necessiiry  for  three  dilTerent  r;idway»  to  liaiil  this  harrel 
of  dishes  on  its  journey  of  ahout  1,100  miles.  The  freight 
charKes  amounted  to  ^l.li. 

",'\n<l,"  continued  the  man  who  paid  the  freight  hill,  "it  cost 
me  'Xi  cents  to  have  the  same  harrel  hauled  from  the  freight 
depot  a  .short  three-iiuarters  of  a  mile  to  my  house." — Topeka 
(Kan.)  Stale  Journal. 

Fre  ght   Car   Bal.nncc   and    Pcrformanct. 

,\rlliiir  ll.ilc.  rliMirin.iii  ol  the  (■ointnilt<e  on  relations  hetween 
railway."^  of  the  Xiturican  Railway  .Association,  in  prescntiiiK 
statistical  hulletin  .\o.  HH,  covering  car  balance  and  performance 
for  May,   MUn.  says  : 

"The  performance  during  .May  was  very  similar  to  that  re- 
corded for  .April.  There  was  a  further  reduction  in  the  use  of 
foreign  cars,  and  the  per  cent,  of  cars  f)n  their  home  lines  in- 
creased  from    ')(>  per  cent,   to   ")8  per  cent.,  with  a   reduction  in 


Car  Performancs  in   1907,  1908,,  1909  and  1910. 


Car    Earnings  and    Loading    in    1907,    1908,    1909    and    1910. 
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the  loaded  mileage  to  68.2  per  cent,  in  May  as  against  (J8.7  per 
cent,  in  Aprii.  Compared  with  May,  1909,  however,  the  cars 
on  home  lines  were  materially  less,  the  difference  amounting  to 
16  points  in  the  percenta.t;e,  or  over  IWO.OOO  cars. 

'"Shop  cars  show  an  increase  frcm  5.0-5  per  cent,  to  5.99  per 
cent.,  a  natural  result  for  this  period  of  the  year.  The  miles 
per  car  per  day  show  an  improvement  from  24.0  to  24.4.  This 
average,  excluding  idle  equipment,  was  26.1. 

'"There  was  an  increase  in  the  tons  per  loaded  car  from  20.9 
in  April  to  21.1,  and  in  the  ton  miles  per  car  per  day  from  340 
to  349.  Earnings  per  car  per  day  decreased  from  $2.35  to  $2..34. 
These  results  reflect  the  improvement  in  coal  traffic  during  the 
month." 

The  table  shows  car  balance  and  performance  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  report,  and  the  charts  show  earning  and  per- 
formance figures  in  the  last  three  vears. 


Freight  Rate  Hearing  in   New  York. 

Messrs.  George  X.  Brown  and  Frank  Lyon,  representing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  resumed  in  New  York  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  the  hearing  on  the  reasonableness  of 
the  extensive  advances  in  freight  rates  which  were  announced 
last  June  by  the  Trunk  lines  and  which  were  suspended  until 
November  1  at  the  request  of  the  commission.  The  hearings  are 
held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel.  The  Trunk  Line  .-Kssocia- 
tion  was  represented  at  the  hearing  by  C.  C.  McCain,  chair- 
man. Among  the  railway  men  present  were :  Daniel  Willard. 
Hugh  L.  Bond  and  George  F.  Randolph,  of  the  B.  &  O. :  D. 
W.  Cooke,  of  the  Erie;  John  B.  Thayer  and  F.  I.  Gowen,  of 
the  Pennsylvania;  G.  W.  Kretzinger,  of  the  Grand  Trunk;  Edgar 
J.  Rich,  of  the  Boston  &  Maine;  W.  C.  Kallman,  of  the  New 
York  Central ;  A.  Patriarche,  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  and  R.  T. 
Haskins,  of  the  New  Haven. 

Among  the  representatives  of  shippers  are :  F.  B.  Montgom- 
ery, chairman  of  the  Shippers'  Traffic  Committee,  of  Chicago; 
E.  E.  Williamson,  commissioner  of  Receivers  and  Shippers'  As- 
sociation, Cincinnati ;  H.  C.  Barlow,  traffic  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce;  Clifford  Thorne,  of  Washing- 
ton, Iowa,  counsel  for  the  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers'  .Associa- 
tion and  Farmers'  Crop  and  Grain  Dealers'  .Association,  and 
John  H.  Atwood,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  general  counsel;  Francis 
B.  James,  attorney  for  the  Shippers'  Association  and  National 
Industrial  Traffic  Leagues,  and  Louis  R.  Brandeis,  of  Boston, 
counsel  for  the  Seaboard  shippers'  organization.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  represents  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  Boston 
I'ruit  and  Produce  Exchange,  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Baltimore  Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  others. 


Mr.  Prouty  Discountenances  Reports  That  Railway  Accounts 
Are    Padded. 

Commissioner  Charles  .\.  Prout>',  of  the  Interstate  Commcri.-i 
Commission,  at  Chicago,  September  2,  repudiated  stories  alleg< 
to  have  emanated  from  the  ofHce  of  the  Commission  in  Washing; 
ton  to  the  effect  that  the  accounts  of  the  railways  have  bein 
padded  in  order  to  strengthen  their  claim  for  an  increase  in 
rates.  Mr.  Prouty  is  fully  convinced  that  the  railways  are  keep 
ing  their  accounts  in  the  maiuuT  prescribed  by  the  Commission 


STATE   COMMISSIONS. 


Bk  Om  a<  o  {;  CL,  < 


The  State  Railroad  Comnii.'isioii  of  Louisiana  proposes  to 
make  a  ;j;eiuTal  reduction  in  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  ex- 
press companies  of  the  stale  and  has  issued  a  distance  tariff 
showing  the  proposed  rates.  .V  hearing  will  be  held  at  Baton 
Rouge,   .September   29. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  is  considering 
the  adoption  of  changes  in  its  ear  demurrage  rules  and  propose* 
to  let  down  the  bars  for  the  farmers  in  very  liberal  fashion. 
Where  freight  is  to  be  li.mled  in  wagons  three  miles,  the  com- 
mission proposes  to  reipiire  the  railways  to  allow  I'-'O  hours 
addittoiutl  free  time  (or  .seven  days  in  all);  and  where  it  i»  to 
be  hauled  10  miles,  1(W  hours  adilitional  free  time.  A  hearing 
is  to  be  held  .it    It, Hon   Rongr,  September  27. 
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ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive.    FlnancUl    and    Legal    OfTlcera. 

J,.liii    Ul.iik.ll    li.is   lu.ii   ;i|)|..  iiil.il   aihlil'T  "I    the  (  ..aliuila   \- 

/;uatrc.»».    willi    otVicc   at    Saltilli",    I  c.ilmila,    Mix.,    succi-i-flJiiK 

I'iiiar  t>l.icn.  transfcrrcil. 

Danifl   T.    Piinr.  cMiiitivi-  assist.int   to   Charles   O,    Krugcr. 

resilient  of  llie  Plulatleliihia  Kapiil  Transit  Co.  at  I'liiladelphia, 

I 'a.,  has  resiKiK-il,  elTeclive  .Se|)tenil)er  15. 

\\  .  H.  Jansen.  vicc-i>resi<lent  and  assistant  to  the  prcsiiient  of 
the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  I'e  at  (.  hicago,  has  resinned  n\\ 
account  of  ill  health.  K.  J.  Kngel  has  heen  appointed  assistant 
to  the  president  and  will  succeed  to  the  duties  of  Mr.  Jansen. 

The  oflicers  of  the  Hrockville.  Wcstport  &  Northwestern  arc 
now  as  follows:  D.  H.  Ilanna,  president;  J.  D.  Morton,  vice- 
president;  L.  W.  Mitchell,  treasurer,  and  K.  P.  Ormsby,  sccre- 
larv.  all  with  otVices  at  Toronto,  Ont.  D.  H.  Ilanna  is  president. 
I  i),  .Morton  general  auditor,  L.  \V.  .Mitchell  treasurer  and  pur- 
>  basing  agent  of  the  Canadian  Xorthern  Quebec. 

The  ollicers  of  the  Central  ;\rkaniias  &  Eastern,  which  is 
building  a  new  line  in  .Xrkansas,  are  as  follows :  K.  M.  Foster, 
•  resident;  V..  P.  Melson.  secretary;  ('..  K.  Warner,  treasurer; 
-^.  II.  West,  general  attorney;  .S.  C.  Johnson,  general  auditor,  all 
with  olVices  at  St.  Louis,  .Mo.,  and  S.  ti.  Seabrook  is  claim  agent, 
with  oflice  at  Pine  Hluft",  .Ark.  AH  these  officials  are  officers  also 
of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  with  the  exception  of  R.  M.  Fos- 
t:;r  and  E.  P.  Melson. 

Operating  Offlcei^. 
Charles  W.  Kouns.  general  manager  of  the  western  lines  of 
the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  ibe  easii-rn  lines,  with  office  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  suc- 
ceeding James  E.  Hur- 
ley, deceased.  Mr. 
Kouns  was  born  on 
October  22,  18.51,  at 
.Vew  Holland,  Ohio,  and 
began  railway  work  in 
1 87 1  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Kansas 
F'acific,  now  a  pari  of 
the  Union  Pacific.  Two 
years  later  he  was  made 
train  dcspatcher  on  the 
same  road,  and  in  1876 
was  appointed  t  r  r.  i  n 
dcspatcher  of  the  Inter- 
national &  Great  -Xorth- 
ern. The  following 
year  he  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  to  the 
master  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  Galveston, 
llarrisburg  &  San  An- 
tonio, and  from  1877  to 
1880  he  was  consecu- 
tively freight  conductor, 
chief  train  dcspatcher  and  trainmaster  of  the  International  & 
Great  Northern.  He  went  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  1880  as 
train  dcspatcher  of  the  Eastern  division,  and  the  following  year 
returned  to  the  International  &  Great  Northern  as  trainmaster. 
In  188.3  he  was  appointed  master  of  transportation  of  the  Galves- 
II,  Harrisburg  &  San  .Antonio,  and  two  years  later  was  n^ade 
'i\i>ion  superintendent  on  the  l"nion  Pacific.  In  1888  he  went 
■  '  the  .\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  L"e  as  superintendent  of  trans- 
■.lortation.  He  held  this  position  till  1007.  when  he  was  made 
.issislant  to  the  second  vice-president.  In  March,  1009,  he  was 
ippointed  general  manager  of  the  western  lines  of  the  same 
-ompany,  which  position  he  has  held  until  now. 

.\.  H.  Otis  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Ocean 
.^hore  Railway,  with  office  at  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

G.  S.  Floumoy,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Fitzgerald. 
Odila  &  Broxton  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  has  resigned. 


W.  Konno. 


M  II  It.iyer,  supervisor  of  Ir.inspnrlation  of  the  Oregon  & 
\\  .ishington  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  b<in  appoiiit«r|  supcrinirnd- 
<iit,  with  office  at  Tacoma. 

K.  !•-.  Kincltarl  Ii.ih  heen  apprjinled  car  accountant  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, BlufTton  &  Chicago,  with  office  at  Huntington,  Ind., 
sticceccling  IX   R.  Taylor. 

I'".  C',  Fox,  general  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  district 
of  the  eastern  lines  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  .Santa  Fe,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  western  lines,  with  office 
at  Aniarillo.  Tex.,  succeeding  C;.  VV.  Kouns,  promoted. 

The  following  officers  of  the  .St.  Louis  Southwestern  have 
had  their  authority  extended  over  the  Central  Arkansas  & 
Eastern,  a  new  line  building  in  Arkansas:  J.  W.  Maxwell,  gen- 
eral superintendent,  Tyler,  Tex.;  E.  A.  Peck,  superintendent. 
Pine  Itltiff,  Ark.,  ami  I-.  J.  I  lawn,  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion, Tyler. 

J.  O.  Kelly,  trainmaster  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Jefferson 
City,  iMo.,  has  been  appointed  a  trainmaster  of  the  International 
&  Great  .Vortliern.  with  office  at  Palestine,  Tex.,  in  charge  of  the 
Longview,  Palestine,  Galveston  and  Mincola  sub-divisions.  \V.  E. 
.Miller  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Taylor  sub-division, 
including  Palestine  yard,  with  office  at  Palestine. 

In  accordance  with  the  Hine  system  of  organization  which  has 
been  established  on  the  .Southern  Pacific  Lines  in  Oregon  and  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  the  titles  of  general 
superintendent,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  chief  engi- 
neer have  been  abolished,  and  the  following  officers  will  hereafter 
be  designated  as  assistant  general  manager:  .M,  J.  Buckley,  gen- 
eral superintendent  at  Portland,  Ore.;  George  VV.  Boschke,  chief 
engineer  at  Portland ;  J.  F.  Graham,  superintendent  of  motive 
power  at  .Mbina,  Ore.;  C.  G.  Sutherland,  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  manager  at  Portland,  and  J.  D.  Stack,  an  assistant  divi- 
sion superintendent  on  the  Sacramento  division  of  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

Traffic   Officers. 

M.  E.  Snyder  lias  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  with  Office  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  succeeding 
E.  L.  Hanke. 

W.  F.  Gleeson  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Ocean  Shore  Railway,  with  office  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  T.  Dunne  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeed- 
ing L.  Williams. 

A.  D.  Aiken  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lines  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  with  office  at 
McAlester,  Okla. 

Herbert  Wiley  has  been  appointed  a  general  agent  in  the  pas- 
senger department  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville, 
with  office  at  Chicago. 

F.  D.  LIunter  has  been  appointed  a  general  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  office  at  Billings,  Mont.,  suc- 
ceeding H.  H.  Swearinger. 

Einar  Olsen,  auditor  of  the  Coahuila  &  Zacatecas,  has  been 
appointed  traffic  manager,  with  office  at  Saltillo,  Coahuila,  Mex., 
succeeding  E.    C.   Farrell,   resigned. 

H.  R.  Grier,  general  agent  of  the  Tonopah  &  Goldfield  at 
Goldfield,  Nev.,  has  been  appointed  district  freight  and  passenger 
agent,  with  office  at  Goldfield,  and  his  former  position  has  been 
abolished. 

H.  St.  John  Waggainan  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent 
cf  the  Houston  East  &  West  Texas  and  the  Houston  &  Shreve- 
port,  with  oflice  at  Houston,  Tex.,  instead  of  traveling  freight 
agent,  as  was  previously  announced  in  these  cnlumns. 

H.  O.  Young,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Stc.  Marie,  at  Boston.  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
New  England  agent,  with  office  at  Boston,  succeeding  H.  A. 
Kennedy,  deceased.     H.  J.  Jernegan   succeeds  Mr.  Young. 

Percy  R.  Flanagan  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  with  office  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  succeed- 
ing W.  E.  Pinckney,  resigned  to  go  into  other  business.     J.  H. 
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Dtngei,  commercial  agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  lias  resigned  to 
go  into  other  business. 

W.  J.  Brown  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  agent  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  with  office  at  Xew  York,  suc- 
ceeding G.  M.  Guthridge,  and  J.  F.  Waggoner  has  been  ap- 
pointed traveling  agent,  with  office  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  suc- 
ceeding H.  K.  Campbell. 

E.  M.  Winstead,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent,  with  office  at  Houston,  succeeding  G.  M.  Winstead,  re- 
signed to  engage  in  other  business.  Martin  Henninger,  soliciting 
freight  agent,  succeeds  E.  M.  Winstead,  and  J.  Bodenhomer  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Henninger. 

H.  E.  Farrell,  freight  traffic  manager;  J.  P.  Park,  general 
freight  agent,  and  E.  W.  La  Beaume,  general  passenger  and 
ticket  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  all  with  offices  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  and  F.  H.  Jones,  general  baggage  agent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  of  Texas,  Texarkana,  Tex.,  have  had  their 
authority  extended  over  the  Central  Arkansas  &  Eastern. 

G.  M.  Kridler,  general  agent  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 
and  the  Zanesville  &  Western,  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed division  treight  agent  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie,  with  office  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  succeeding 
H.  F.  Ledlie,  resigned.  B.  J.  Torbron.  commercial  agent  at 
Toledo,  succeeds  Mr.  Kridler. 

H.  C.  Miller  has  been  appointed  a  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  H.  E. 
McElroy  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent,  with 
office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  succeeding  G.  A.  Smith,  promoted.  R. 
W.  Myles  has  been  appointed  a  contracting  freight  agent  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  E.  E.  Harold,  a  soliciting  freight  agent  at 
Seattle,    Wash.,   succeeding    C.    L.    Lundquist. 

C.  M.  Booth,  first  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Detroit,  succeeding  Percy  F.  Games,  deceased. 
J.  E.  Williams,  chief  of  the  tariff  bureau  at  Detroit,  and  R.  P. 
Paterson,  have  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agents, 
both  with  offices  at  Detroit.  Mr.  Williams  will  have  general 
supervision  of  the  tariff  department  and  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  assigned,  and  his  former  office  has  been  abolished. 

Engineering    and    Rolling    Stock   Officers. 

C.  M.  Stansbury  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Ocean  Shore  Railway,  with  office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  office  of  C.  S.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  bridges  and 
buildings,  Colorado  lines  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  has  been 
transferred  from  Pueblo,  Col.,  to  Denver. 

William  Gill  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Iowa 
Central,  with  office  at  Marshalltown,  Jowa,  succeeding  C.  E. 
Gossett,  transferred,  instead  of  William  Hill,  as  was  previously 
announced  in  these  columns. 

C.  Harder  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh.  Kan.,  succeed- 
ing R.  L.  Langtim.  J.  E.  .McLean  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  (i.  S.  Hunter. 

The  following  officers  of  the  St.  I^)uis  Southwestern  have  had 
their  authnrity  extended  over  the  Central  .\rkansas  &  Eastern, 
a  new  line  building  in  Arkan.sas;  C.  \).  Purdon,  chief  engineer; 
J.  S.  Hcrry.  supermtendent  of  bridges  and  buildings,  both  with 
offices  at  St.  Louis,  .Mo.;  T.  F.  .\dams,  superintendent  motive 
/ower,  Pine  IJIuff,  .\rk.,  and  W.  J.  Williams,  superintendent  of 
telegraph,  Tyler.  Tf\ 

Purchasing   Officert. 

H.  V  Abbey  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma  &  (iulf,  with  office  at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

C.  C.  Anthony  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacitic,  with  office  at  Denver.  Colo 

N.  A.  Waidron.  storekeeper  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  at 
Pine  lilufr.  Ark.,  has  had  his  autliority  cxtende<l  over  the  Central 
Arkansas  &  Eastern. 


Batltttay  (Uoudlructton. 


New    Incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

Atchison,  Topeka  ii  S.\nia  Fe. — The  Santa  Fe  is  seeking  an 
entrance  into  W  aco,  Tex.,  and  may  use  the  tracks  of  either  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  from  McGregor  northeast  for  about 
20  miles,  or  the  Texas  Central  from  Morgan  City  southeast 
about  58  miles.  If  satisfactory  arrangements  cannot  be  made 
for  trackage  rights,  the  company  may  build  its  own  line  into 
Waco. 

The  Concho.  San  Saba  &  Llano  Valley  has  opened  for  busi- 
ness the  Sterling  City  district  branch  from  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
northwest  to  Sterling  City,  41.4  miles. 

BuFF.\Lo  Creek  &  GAULEV.^This  company,  which  was  organ- 
ized to  build  from  Clay,  W.  Va.,  east  to  Huttonsville,  about  7.") 
miles,  has  laid  track  on  about  L)  miles.  Work  is  now  under 
way  by  C.  P.  Keeley  &  Co.,  Cressmont,  W.  Va.,  and  Duffield  & 
Reed,  Clay.     J.  G.  Bradley,  superintendent,  Clay. 

Cmc.vGo  &  XoRTH  Western. — The  James  River  Valley  line, 
built  under  the  name  of  the  James  River  Valley  &  Xorthwest- 
ern.  has  been  opened  for  business  from  Gettysburg.  S.  Dak., 
south  to  iJlunt.  40  miles. 

Chicago,  Mil\\.\lkee  &  Puget  Sound. — The  Tacoma  Eastern 
has  tinished  work  on  an  extension  from  Glenavon.  Wash.,  south- 
west to  Morton,  nine  miles.  The  line  is  now  in  operation  from 
Tacoma  to  Morton,  67.3  miles. 

Concho,  San  Saba  &  Llano  Valley. — See  .\tchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe. 

Covington,  Big  Bqnf.  &  Carrollton. — Work  has  been  started, 
it  is  said,  on  an  electric  Hne  from  Covington,  Ky.,  south  to  Cres- 
cent   Springs.     It    is    estimated    that    the    line    will    cost    about 

5;2,000,00(>. 

CuB.vN  Roads. — An  act  has  been  passed  by  the  Cuban  Con- 
gress, and  approved  by  the  president,  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  from  Cifuentes,  in  the  province  of  Santa 
Clara,  west  via  San  Diego  del  Valle,  to  La  Esperanza.  The  new 
line  is  to  connect  with  the  lines  of  the  United  Railways  of 
Havana  or  the  Cuban  Central. 

Cumberland  Railroad. — An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has 
been  given  to  S.  P.  Condon,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  for  building  an 
extension  of  the  main  line  from  the  present  southern  terminus, 
to  Bush  Mountain  tunnel,  in  Kentucky,  2.7  miles;  also  for 
building  the  Tyc  I'ork  spur,  from  the  extension  of  the  main 
line,  2.7  miles  lon.g. 

DuLUTH  &  Iron  Range. — .\n  othcer  writes  that  grading  con- 
tracts have  been  ,i;iven  to  Carl  Hall  &  Co.  and  to  John  Runquist. 
both  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  for  building  a  logging  spur  from  Spring 
Mine,  Minn.,  to  Dunka  river,  easterly  about  12  miles,  with  .i 
branch  easterly  about  eight  miles,  anti  work  is  now  under  wa> 
The  track  laying  will  be  carried  out  by  the  company's  mw 
Maximum  grades  will  be  two  per  cent,  and  maximum  curvature 
10  degrees. 

Elizabeth  City  &  .\lbemaule. —Plans  have  been  made  !■ 
building  a  line  from  Elizabeth  C  ity,  .\'.  C".,  south  via  WeeksvilK 
1.1  miles.  The  work  will  include  a  lO-ft.  bridge.  K.  Johnsoi 
Norfolk,  Va.,  is  the  contractor.  C.  E.  Kramer,  president,  Kdei 
ton,  N.  C., ;  Patrick  Mathew.  chief  engineer. 

Fori  Smuii.  Si  iii.mo  &  Easvern.  -This  company,  operating 
line  from  Pans.  Ark.,  to  Subiaco,  six  miles,  has  been  extendi 
from  Subiaco  to  Scranlon,  eight  miles. 

CiAHUKN  City,  CiuLF  &  Norimekn  This  road  is  now  open  for 
tiaftic  from  Ciarden  Citv,  Kan,  north  to  Scott  City,  12  miles. 
(July  1."..  p.  112.) 

Cmm.f  Hi  Ma(;noi.ia  Norhikrn.  An  otVicer  writes  that  survey- 
ors have  started  locating  the  route  from  Junction  C'ity.  Ark., 
northwest  towards  Magnolia  and  Hope.  It  is  expected  thnt 
contracts  will  be  let  and  work  started  early  in  Octolier.  The 
company  has  under  consideration  the  (luestion  of  biiildiiiK  »" 
extension   from    \t1,int,i,  C'oliinibia  county,  or  from  Threccrccks, 
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Union    I'ouiiiv.    iiurtli    ii>    (atiulcii,    jiliuiii     H'    tiuk-.s.     (.Si|>l.    J, 
p.  MO.) 

lltrii.'^oN   Hi   M  wii.M'i.v.N.  -The  lu-w   MriuliTsuii  striTt   statinii, 

Jersey   *.  ity.    .\.   J.,   <>(   thr    lliulson   \    MaiiliallJin.    was   npciuil 

t'or  l)U!iiiic!»>   Sc|>tri»lirr   il,    alsn   a    m-w    cxtciisiiiii    \vliu-li    adtls 

over  one  mile  l>>  llie  .sy.slcin  aiul  preparts  tlie  way  for  the  final 

'    extension    to    Newark.     Only    oni-half    mile    of    tninuliiin    will 

now  have  to  lie  ili'iie  in  order  Ici  cunnecl  witli  llic   rt-misyU  ania 

iiaeks.    ovei    which    the    entrance    will    be    made    nito    Newark. 

i'<lructii>n   work  i.s   now   KoiiiK  on  and   it   is  e.Npected  that   the 

u  iiMiin   will   he    imished    :ifid    in   operation    hv   the   sunimer  <il 

ll'll 

Jamk.<  Ki\i-h  \  \i  I  kv  \   XoKi  liw  KSiKKN.     See  Chicago  &  \'i>rlli 
W  cstern 

Kkniwih)!"  &    l''.\.siK.K.\.     The    llolivar    line   has   lieeii   extended 
I    from  Scanlon,  La.,  to  I'idey,  seven  miles. 

I.k.\im;ton  &  K.vsTKHN.     .\ccorilinn  to  press  reports,  this  com- 
|i.iny  has  secured   funds  for  huildiiiij  an  extension   from  J.ickson, 
l\\  ,  southeast  into  the  coal  lields  of   I'erry,   Knott  ;ind  Letcher 
iiities,  thence  to  a  point  in  Virginia. 


-Sec    Mobile,   .Ma.,   under 


.MuBiLK    Umi.w.w   &   Tkrminai.   C'o." 
Kailway  Structures. 

Montrose  &  St.ate  Link.— Incorporated  in  Pennsylvania  with 
$160,000  capital,  to  build  from  .Montrose,  Pa.,  north  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania-New York  state  line,  IJ  miles.  The  incorporators  in- 
clude: M.  E.  Paine,  president:  W.  J.  Douglas,  E.  C.  Randolph 
and  R.  E.  Koehler. 

New  York  Subways. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Cotnmis- 

>i"<n.  I-'irst  district,  has  asked  for  bids  for  the  construction,  equip- 

nt  and  operation  of  the  tn-borough  subway  and  elevated  system 

I  -New  York  City,  comprising  about  44  miles  of  lines,  bids  to 
be  opened  about  October  20.  Bids  are  also  asked  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  subways  with  money  to  be  provided  by  the 
city,  these  to  be  opened  October  27.  The  bids  may  be  made  for 
one  or  more  of  the  sections  into  which  the  constructinn  work 
has  been  divide<l. 

North  &  South  Carolina. — This  road  has  been  extended  from 
Dillon,  S.  C,  south  to  Mullins,  !(>.!•  miles. 

Oregox  Railroad  &  Xavigation  Co. — .-\  contract  is  said  to 
have  been  given  to  Twohy  Bros,  for  building  the  cut-off  from 
a  point  near  Coyote,  Ore.,  on  the  Columbia  river,  25  miles  west 
of  L  niatilla,  southeast  to  Stanfield.  2(1  miles.  The  cost  of  the 
\  work  will  be  about  S."^iii),o(i(i.  The  new  line  will  be  about  lo 
miles  shorter  than  the  present  line.     (July  29,  p.  206.) 

.■^AN  PEtiRo,  I-os  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. — According  to  press 
iipiirts,  contracts  have  been  given  to  the  LHah  Construction  Co. 
and  to  Shattuck  &  Edinger  for  work  on  GO  miles  of  line,  which 
is  to  be  located  on  higher  ground  than  the  existing  line  between 
I  iiiclph,  Xev.,  and  Crestline. 

N)UTH    Georgia-West    Coast. — This   line   has   been    extended 
•in   Perry,   Fla.,  southwest  to  Hampton  Springs,  live  miles. 

SrERLixG-MoLtxE  TRACTION  Co. — .An  officer  writes  that  grad- 
^  contracts  are  to  be  let  soon  to  build  from  Sterling,  111., 
iithwest  via  Prophetstown,  Morrison,  Lyndon,  Erie  and  Hills- 
le  to  Moline.  The  general  contract  has  been  let  to  the  North- 
>tcrn  Engineering  &  Construction  Co.,  l.'US  ^lajestic  buildings, 
ilwaukee.  Wis.  The  maximum  grades  will  be  about  1  per 
t.  and  maximum  curvature  12  degs.  There  will  be  four  or 
steel  bridges.  W.  E.  Tuller,  president,  Morrison,  and  C.  G. 
hneider,  chief  engineer.     (July  29,  p.  206.) 

r.vcoMA  Eastern. — See  Chicago,   Milwaukee  &   Puget  Sound. 

Utah    Ro.\ds    (Electric). — .Application    has    been    made    in 

j  Log^n,  Utah,  for  a  franchise.     Plans  made  to  build  from  Wells- 

ville,  Utah,  north  to  Lewiston,  about  20  miles.    L.  Nielsen,  repre- 

I  senting   Ogden    and    Salt   Lake   capitalists   and   officials   of    the 

I  Logan  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  are  interested. 

William sville,  Greenville  &  St.  Louis. — Train  service  has 
in  extended  on  this  road  from  Hiram,  Mo.,  north  to  Cascade, 
1  miles. 


Kitilmay  iPiiiancial  Ncutu 


.\i<  HiMiN.  Toi'EKA  &  Santa  Ik.  1  he  stockholders  will  v</le  on 
October  27  on  ratifying  the  lease  of  the  Arizona  &  California, 
which  runs  from  the  Colorado  river  to  Cadiz,  Cal.,  and  of  the 
I'ullertun  &  Uichlield;  purchasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  lul- 
Icrton  «,•  Kubrubl,  the  Concho,  San  Saba  &  Llano  Valley  and 
ilie  Kings  kiver  K.ailway  ;  ;ilso  on  purchasing  the  capital  stock 
.Mill  bonds  r)f  the  Gulf  &  Interstate  of  Tixas  and  the  bonds 
ni  the  Texas  &  (iulf. 

I'.Ai.TiMoKK  iS.  Oiiio.-President  Willard  is  fpioted  as  rlenying  the 
riiinor  that  the  dividend  rate  will  be  reduced.  After  mention- 
ing the  iiti|iroveinents  planned,  particularly  in  train  service, 
he  said:  "If  conditions  become  such  that  there  is  any  likcli- 
h(K)d  of  our  earnings  not  being  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
present  G  per  cent,  rate  on  the  common  stock,  we  will  simply 
suspend  all  but  the  most  necessary  improvements.  There  are 
'ii.iny  thousand  owners  of  the  common  stock  of  the  I'.altimore 
vS:  Ohio,  and  these  people  lK)Ught  it  because  they  thought  it 
would  pay  them  6  per  cent,  on  its  par  value,  and  we  are  going 
to  do  our  best  to  see  that  they  are  not  disappointed." 

Keaumont,  Sour  River  &  Western. — The  Texas  Railway  Com- 
mission has  authorized  the  registration  of  $l,8.>'>,o28  temporary 
new  first  mortgage  bonds,  based  on  the  valuation  of  the  road 
made  by  the  commission.  The  issue  of  $266,506  was  canceled 
and  the  new  bonds  substituted. 

Central  New  Englaxp. — A  payment  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
$7,250,000   general    mortgage,   5 

!..._..    ii : 1     t.l..    c..,.*„. 


$7,250,000  general  mortgage,  5  per  cent.,  income  bonds  has 
been  authorized,  payable  September  30.  Last  year  4  per  cent, 
was  paid. 

Cli!.\  Railroad. — .\n  improvement  and  e(|uipment  mortgage, 
covering  all  railway  lines  and  other  property,  now  or  hereafter 
owned,  has  been  made  to  the  New  York  Trust  Company  as 
trustee,  securing  an  issue  of  50-year.  5  per  cent,  bonds,  issuable 
on  account  of  improvements,  additions  and  extensions  at  not 
exceeding  $12,000  per  road  mile.  These  bonds  will  be  subject 
to  the  first  mortgage  5  per  cent.,  50-year  bonds  of  1902. 

Florida  East  Coast. — The  directors  have  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  S'/ii  per  cent,  on  November  1  on  the  outstanding 
$20,000,000  general  mortgage  income  5  per  cent.,  50-year  bonds 
of  1909. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — This  company  has  bought 
most  of  the  $10,000,000  stock  of  the  Pan  .American  Railroad, 
running  from  Geronimo,  on  the  Tehauntepec  Railwa}',  to  the 
Guatemala  border,  286  miles,  and  the  entire  $1,000,000  capital 
stock  of  the  Vera  Cruz  &  Isthmus,  running  from  Vera  Cruz 
and  Cordova  to  Santa  Lucrecia,  265  miles. 

Pan  .America.n  Railroad. — See  National  of  Mexico. 

Ver.v  Cruz  &  Isthmus. — See  National  of  Mexico. 

Western  Pacific. — The  company  has  paid  out  of  its  own  treas- 
ury the  September  coupons  on  its  $50,(100,000  first  mortgage, 
5  per  cent,  bonds.  Heretofore  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has 
advanced  money  for  the  payment  of  this  interest,  taking 
\\  estern  Pacific  second  niortc;age  bonds  as  securitv. 


The  work  on  the  new  line  from  Arica,  near  the  north  end 
of  Chile  (formerly  belonging  to  Peru),  over  the  west  range 
of  the  -Andes  to  La  Paz,  in  Bolivia,  encounters  serious  obstacles. 
On  a  large  part  of  the  line  there  has  been  no  rain  for  40  years, 
and  75  miles  of  pipe  line  have  been  laid  to  secure  water  while 
building.  From  a  point  26  miles  from  the  sea,  1,955  ft.  above  it. 
the  ruling  grade  is  165  ft.  per  mile  for  17  miles,  and  there  is 
then  a  section  of  cog-wheel  track  for  25  miles,  with  a 
grade  of  .317  ft.  per  mile.  The  summit,  119  miles  from  .Arica.  is 
reached  at  Laguna  Blanca,  at  an  elevation  of  15,120  ft.  The 
Bolivia  end  of  the  line  is  over  a  high  plateau  and  not  partic- 
ularly difficult.  The  firm  of  John  Jackson,  Limited,  of  London, 
has  contracted  to  build  the  road  by  the  spring  of  1912.  The 
earth  work  on  some  70  miles  on  the  Bolivia  end  and  60  on  the 
coast  end  had  been  completed  last  May. 


J§>upply  (Ura^e  iS^eclmtx. 


The  plant  of  the  Ottumwa  Box  Car  Loader  Co.,  Ottuma,  Iowa, 
was  burned  August  30,  at  a  loss  of  about  $100,000. 

The  Crawford  Locomotive  &  Car  Companj-,  Streator,  111.,  is 
entering  the  field  of  car  building,  including  freight  equipment 
of  all  types  and  steel  underframes  for  passenger  or  freight 
cars.  The  company  is  also  well  equipped  to  handle  general  re- 
pairs, reinforcing  and  rebuilding  of  cars. 

The  Ehret  Magnesia  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  an- 
nounces that  it  will  on  January  1,  1911,  commence  shipments  of 
Ehret"s  8o  per  cent,  magnesia  products  from  its  new  reinforced 
concrete  plant.  This  new  plant  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
buildings  which  were  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Davenport  Locomotive  Works,  Davenport,  Iowa,  had  a 
fire  in  its  plant  August  26,  which  totally  destroyed  the  black- 
smith shop  and  part  of  the  power  house.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  $20,000,  which  is  practically  covered  by  insurance.  The  fire 
crippled  the  company  for  a  time,  but  all  shops  with  the  e.xcep- 
tion  of  the  blacksmith  shop  are  again  working  full  force. 

In  order  to  guard  against  a  shut  down  due  to  a  shortage  of 
natural  gas,  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  has 
placed  an  order  with  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  equipping  all  its  furnaces,  forges,  etc.,  with  the  Kirkwood 
au.xiliary  oil-burning  system.  When  this  equipment  is  installed 
the  change  from  natural  gas  to  oil  can  be  made  very  quickly. 

Charles  F.  Kenworthy,  until  recently  with  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  American  Brass  Co.,  and  formerly  of  the  Ken- 
worthy  Engineering  Co.,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Rockwell 
I"urnace  Co.,  New  York,  to  represent  it  in  the  New  England 
states  and  Canada.  Mr.  Kenworthy  has  devoted  his  entire  time, 
for  the  past  18  years,  to  the  design  and  construction  of  furnaces 
and  fuel  apparatus. 

Edward  H.  Barnes,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  made  a  repre- 
sentative, in  the  Southern  district,  of  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc., 
F'ort  Wayne,  Ind.,  effective  September  1.  Mr.  Barnes  has  been 
in  the  railway  supply  business  for  a  number  of  years  and  was 
recently  associated  with  the  Bass  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  of 
Fort  Wayne.  While  with  this  company  he  attended  to  its  rail- 
way interests.  Previous  to  his  service  with  the  Bass  company 
he  was  in  the  operating  department  of  the  Southern  Railway  for 
a  number  of  years. 

L.  T.  Canfield,  who  was  recently  elected  vice-president  and 
manager  of  sales  of  the  Union  Draft  Gear  Company  at  Chicago, 

has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  railway  work 
and  in  the  railway  sup- 
ply business.  l'"roni  Jan- 
uary, lOO.'l,  to  -August  of 
the  same  year  he  was 
with  the  Standard  Rail- 
way Equipment  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  in  1901  he  went  witli 
the  American  Car  & 
I'oundry  Company,  New 
N  ork,  with  which  con- 
cern he  was  connected 
until  December,  1909. 
tirst  as  assistant  super- 
intendent in  the  steel 
car  department  at  Uer- 
wick,  Pa.,  then  as  shop 
director  at  Manchester, 
England,  and  later  as 
shop  director  at  Castcl- 
lamarrc,  Italy,  lie  re- 
turned to  the  United 
States  in  I-'ebruary,  1907, 
and  since  December,  1909,  has  been  in  the  sales  (Icp.irlmi'tit  of  the 
Union   Draft  (Jear  Company,  at  New  York. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 


Conzeying  Machinery. — The  Link-Belt  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  just  issued  book  No.  81,  describing  the  Peck  carrier, 
its  most  recent  development  in  conveying  machi)iery  for  coal, 
coke,  cement  and  similar  products.  A  large  number  of  illus- 
trations show  both  details  and  complete  installations. 

Bird  Neponset  Products. — F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  East  Walpole, 
Mass.,  have  just  issued  a  large  circular,  28  in.  x  '61 V2  in.,  telling 
of  the  history,  growth  and  various  products  of  the  company. 
The  circular  is  printed  in  poster  style,  in  two  colors.  A  smaller 
circular  bears  a  photographic  reproduction  of  this  company's 
first  patent,  granted  in  1825. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


L    T.  Canfleld. 


Dallas,  Tex. — The  Houston  &  Texas  Central  has  received 
bids  for  the  new  freight  house  to  be  built  adjoining  the  old 
building  on  Wood  street,  between  Jefferson  and  Market  streets. 
The  new  building  will  be  200  ft.  long.  70  ft.  wide,  and  will  cost 
approximately  $10,000.  The  company  expects  to  have  the  build- 
ing ready  for  service  by  winter  and  work  will  be  pushed  to 
that  end. 

Fulton,  III. — The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  building  a 
freight  yard  and  engine  terminal  point,  which  is  now  about  half 
completed.  In  connection  with  the  yard  there  will  be  a  58-stall 
roundhouse,  80-ft.  turntable,  modern  coaling  plant,  serving  four 
tracks  and  having  an  upper  pocket  capacity  of  800  tons,  water 
station  with  steel  tank  of  150,000  gals,  capacity,  clinker  pits  with 
2.50  ft.  of  track,  power  house,  storehouse  and  hotel  and  lunch 
room  for  employees.  All  power  required  to  operate  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  plant,  such  as  the  turntable,  coal  hoist,  water 
service  pumps,  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating  fans  and  shop 
machinery  is  to  be  furnished  by  two  large  electric  generators 
located  in  the  power  house.  The  entire  steam  plant  will  be 
in  one  battery  of  five  150  h.p.  boilers.  The  approximate  cost  of 
the  plant  is  estimated  at  about  $600,000.     (Sept.  2,  p.  442.) 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — See  Hudson  &  Manhattan  under  Railway 
Construction. 

Mobile,  Ala. — The  Mobile  Railway  &  Terminal  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  in  Alabama  with  $500,000  capital.  Terminals  are 
to  be  established  about  a  mile  from  Mobile  on  a  large  tract  of 
land  secured  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  understood  that  tracks 
will  be  built  into  Mobile.  J.  T.  Cochrane,  president  of  the 
.\labania,  Tennessee  &  Northern  and  the  Tombigbee  \'allev 
railways.  Mobile,  is  president;  W.  G.  Cochrane,  vice-president; 
K.  R.  Guthrie,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. — See  New  York. 

Newburc,  W.  Va. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  given  a  contract 
to  Charles  .\.  Simms  &  Co.,  it  is  said,  for  constructing  a  reser 
voir  to  have  a  capacity  of  several  million  gallons.  The  reservoir 
is  to  cover  more  than  15  acres,  and  will  be  cunstructed  of  steel 
and  concrete.  Un  account  of  the  ditliculties  experienced  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Newburg,  W.  Va.,  with  its  water  supi)ly  it 
has  been  decided  to  construct  the  large  reservoir  at  that  place. 

New  Castle.  Ind. — The  Lake  Erie  &  Western  will  build  ;i 
passenger   station. 

New  York.  -.\  contract  lias  been  given  by  the  New  ^■^>rk, 
Westchester  &  liostun,  to  William  Dickinson  &  Son,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  for  building  a  reinforced  concrete  passenger  station  ;ii 
I'elham  Parkway,  in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  also  for  similar 
structures  at  Dyrc  avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  and  at  East  Sixth 
street,  Mount  Vernon.  The  value  of  the  contract  is  $9(),00(i 
(July  15,  p.  145.) 

WiiKAToN,  III.— The  Chicago  &  Nortli  Western  is  asking  for 
bids  for  a  brick  passenger  station,  to  cost  $10,000. 


Sitnr.Miin«  P.   l!>lo 
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2Jatc  Ni^iuit. 


7'/v   items   i>i    this  loliimii   urrf   rfci'ifctl  after   the   clttssififd 
ilil'itrlmeiits  were  closed. 


The  I'ncific  St  Idaho  has  ordered  mic  Ini  wlit-rl  liu-nmotivc 
iri>m  the  Haldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Uuiisvillc  &  VVatlley  has  ordered  one  len-whccl  locomo- 
tive from  tlie  lt;ild\viii  Locomotive  Works. 

The  American  Kxpress  now  dors  business  over  the  San  Pedro, 
Los  .XiiRcles  &  Salt  Lake,  h.ivinR  superseded  tlic  Wclls-Fargo 
F.xpress.      The  Ameiican  now  operates  over  the  Union   Pacific, 

lie   OreRon   Short    Line,    The   Oregon    Railroad   &    Navigation 

.•>.  and   the  San   Pedro. 

According  to  a  pres«  dcspatcli  from  Scraiiton,  Pa.,  Joseph  J. 
Jermyn,  president  of  the  (iulf,  Texas  &  Western,  has  ac(iuircd 
exclusive  ownership  in  the  property,  including  the  town  sites, 
<oal  hues  and  other  subsidiary  property.  K.  t".  Megargel,  chair- 
man of  tlie  hoaril  of  directors  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
•of  the  company,  has  resigned  his  position,  having  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  property.  This  road  is  now  in  operation  from 
Jacksboro,  Tex.,  west  to  Seymour,  75  miles,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  extend  it  northwest  to  Roswell  and  southeast  toward  Dallas. 

The  Long  Lsland  Railroad  began  running  trains  into  Manhattan, 
N'cw  York  City,  on  Thursday  of  this  week.  Previous  to  the  open- 
mg,  the  railway  company  had  run  a  large  number  of  excursion 
trains  from  Long  Island  towns  to  Manhattan,  each  carrying  a 
full  load  of  invited  guests;  and  on  the  day  of  the  opening,  there 
were  celebrations  in  Jamaica  and  many  other  places.  On  the  day 
before  the  opening,  the  Kinsman  Block  System  Co.  secured  from 
United  States  Commissioner  Shields  a  temporary  restraining 
order  forbidding  the  use  of  automatic  stops  in  the  subways  and 
tunnels,  on  the  ground  that  the  apparatus  infringes  the  Kinsman 
patents.  The  question  of  making  the  injunction  permanent  will 
be  argued  on  September  21. 

At  the  freight-rate  hearing  before  the  examiner  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  in  New  York  City  on  Wednesday, 
the  first  testimony  presented  was  from  Mr.  Brown,  general 
solicitor  of  the  New  York  Central,  in  the  shape  of  estimates 
of  the  probable  increase  in  receipts  if  the  proposed  new  rates 
are  adopted,  l-'or  50,o54  miles  of  railway  in  Official  Classitica- 
tion  territory,  the  annua!  increase  would  be  $27,000,000,  while  the 
annual  increases  in  wages  already  granted  aggregate  $34,- 
700,000.  The  gross  freight  receipts  of  all  these  roads  for 
the  calendar  year,  1909,  was  $725,000,000.  These  roads  serve 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  entire  country. 
After  some  cross  examination,  the  examiner  called  upon  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  which  had  furnished  part  of  the  figures,  to  pro- 
duce a  statement  showing  what  increases  in  wages  had  been 
made  by  that  road  in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  found  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  guilty  of  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  fur- 
nishing coal  cars  to  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Co.,  to  the  great 
injury  of  Jacoby  &  Co.,  of  Indiana  county.  Pa.  There  were 
two  complaints,  and  the  damages  sought  to  be  recovered  amount 
in  the  first  to  $ol.9.j0,  and  in  the  second  to  $.'56,901.  The  com- 
mission leaves  for  future  determination  the  question  of  damages 
sustained.  On  the  general  question  of  discrimination  it  says : 
"During  the  years  l!X)2,  1903  and  1904  the  employees  of  the 
defendant  that  were  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  coal  cars 
had  special  orders  for  giving  to  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining 
Co.  a  special  allotment  of  500  cars  daily.  That  company  had 
contracts  for  supplying  coal  for  certain  steamships  sailing  from 
Xew  York  harbor.  Complaint  had  been  made  that  these 
steamers  were  fre<iuently  delayed  because  of  lack  of  coal,  and 
the  defendant  felt  that  it  was  warranted  in  making  that  special 
arrangement  with  the  coal  mines  that  had  undertaken  to  supply 
them  with  fuel.  Few.  if  any,  of  these  specially  assigned  cars 
reached  the  Berwind-White  mines  in  this  particular  mining  dis- 
trict, and  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  just  what  ex- 
tent these  complainants  were  prejudiced  by  that  preference  of 
a  competing  company's  operations  in  another  district.  Never- 
theless it  was  inequitable  in  principle,  and  undoubtedly  so  to 
some  extent  at  least  in  its  results,  and  we  see  no  grounds  upon 
which  it  can  be  justitied  by  the  commission." 


?Ei^uipmcnt  (iwh  ^uppliee. 


LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


7  /(.•  Iliriniu'jh'im  Southern  lias  ordered  five  switching  locomo- 
tives from  the  A-nerican  Locomotive  Company. 

!\tilsui  &  Company,  Tokio,  Japan,  have  ordered  one  Mogul 
iMiumoiivc  fnun  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  It  will 
weigh  92,000  lbs.,  and  have  17-in.  x  24-in.  cylinders  and  54-in. 
driving  wheels. 

The  Caslel  I' alley  Railroad  has  ordered  one  freight,  2-8-0, 
locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  This  loco- 
motive will  weigh  150,000  lbs.,  will  have  20-in.  x  26-in.  cylinders 
and  50-in.  driving  wheels. 

The  Trcmont  Lumber  Company,  Winficld,  La.,  has  ordered  one 
logging,  2-(>-2,  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  This  locomotive  will  weigh  101,000  lbs.,  will  have 
10-in.  x  24-in.  cvlinders,  and  46-in.  driving  wheels. 


CAR    BUILDING. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  asking  for  equipment  specifications 
for  75  steel  passenger  coaches. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Fuget  Sound  has  confirmed  the 
report  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazett"  of  September  2  to  the  eflfect 
that  it  will  build  250  logging  cars  at  the  Tacoma  shops. 

The  El  Paso  &  South  Western,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Guzcltc  of  September  2,  in  an  unconfirmed  item,  as  being  in 
the  market  for  passenger  cars,  advises  that  it  is  asking  prices 
on  three  baggage,  two  postal,  two  chair  and  four  steel  coaches. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  asking  for  equipment  specifications  for 
1.000  hopper  cars.  These  cars  are  understood  to  be  the  remain- 
ing 1,000  of  the  inquiry  for  3,000  cars  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  September  17.  The  1,000  gondolas  were  reported 
placed  on  October  8  and  the  1,000  box  cars  on  October  22. 

The  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago,  as  reported  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  of  August  19,  has  ordered  200  forty-ton  flat 
cars  and  100  forty-ton  box  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
I'oundry  Co.  The  flat  cars  will  be  41  ft.  6  in.  long,  9  ft.  wide 
and  4  ft.  IVi  in.  high.  The  underframes  will  be  of  steel.  The 
inside  measurements,  and  41  ft.  11  in.  long,  9  ft.  %  in.  wide, 
14  ft.  IOV2  in.  high.  The  bodies  will  be  of  wood  and  the  under- 
box  cars  will  be  40  ft.  long,  8  ft.  6  in.  wide,  7  ft.  10  in.  high, 
frames  of  steel.    The  following  special  equipment  will  be  used: 

Bolsters,  body    ,^1'":"P 

Bolsters,   truck    •  •  ■    A""   bar 

Brakes   Westinghouse 

Brake-beams   Buffalo  Brake-Beam  Co. 

Brake-shoes    Cast   iron 

Couplers     ■  •  Sharon 

Draft   gear    Farlow   Draft   Gear  Co. 

Dust  guard.s    Wood 

V^heels    33-in.    cast    iro« 

The  box  cars  will  have  inside  metal  roofs. 


MACHINERY   AND   TOOLS. 


The  Chicago  &  North-Western  will  purchase  some  electrical 
machinery  for  its  new  engine  terminal  at  Fulton,  111.  (See  under 
Railway  Structures.) 

IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  385  tons  of  structural  steel 
from  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

The  Korean  Railway  has  ordered  7,000  tons  of  rails  from  the 
United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  ordered  9,000  tons  of 
rails  from  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 

The  Oregon  Short  Line  has  ordered  5,.d00  tons  of  structural 
steel  from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co. 

The  Copper  Range  Railway  has  ordered  160  tons  of  structural 
steel  from  Worden-Allen  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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The  Loiiisiiile  &■  Xaslnillc  has  ordered  50o  tons  of  structural 
steel  from  the  Louisville  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  800  tons  of  structural  steel 
from  the  Virginia  Bridge  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  a  bridge  at 
Judsonia,  Ark. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — The  month  of  September,  so  far, 
has  not  show^  any  heavy  buying  movement  as  has  been  gen- 
erally anticipated,  although  manufacturers  look  for  considerable 
improvement  later  on.  Reports  indicate  that  the  increase  in  new- 
buying,  as  compared  with  the  first  week  of  August,  does  not 
exceed  o  per  cent.  Small  orders  for  immediate  use  predomi- 
nate with  very  few.  if  any.  large  and  long  time  orders. 


Keller  A.  O.  Portable  Vacuum   Cleaner. 

The  portable  vacuum  cleaner  illustrated  herewith  is  made 
by  the  Keller  Manufacturing  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  is  for 
use  in  hotels,  auditoriums,  oflice  buildings,  railway  yards,  etc. 
1  his  size  has  sufficient  capacity  to  operate  one  10-in.  sweeper ; 
two  4-in.  upholstery  renovators ;  one  4-in.  round  brush,  or  two 
10-in.  rectangular  wall  brushes. 

Its  small  si?c  and  light  weight  provide  for  its  beini?  easily 
portable.  The  over-all  dimensions  are  22  in.  wide,  46  in.  long 
and  56  in.  high. 

1  he  motor,  pump  and  separating  tanks  for  collecting  the  dust 
arc  mounted  on  a  substantial  truck,  having  viide  faced  iron 
wheels  and  forged  steel  axles.  The  wheels  may  be  rubber  tired 
for  indoor  use.  The  main  frame  work  of  the  truck  is  built 
of  heavy  angle  iron,  securely  riveted  at  the  corners  and  rein- 
forced with  gusset  plates.  The  fifth  wheel  is  large,  all  parts 
being  made  of  forgings  or  steel  castings. 

The  motor  shown,  IVi-h.p.,  is  of  a  semi-enclosed  type,  but  it 
may   be    fully   enclosed    for   use   out   of   doors.     This   motor   is 


Keller    Portable    Vacuum    Cleaner. 

furnished  for  any  standard  current  and  voltage  and  is  of  ample 
power,  so  that  at  no  time  is  it  worked  over  load.  King  o'lcrs 
K've  automatic  lubrication  to  the  armature  shaft.  l'"or  direct 
current,  a  suitable  starting  box  and  main  Ime  switch  are  mounted 
near  the  motor  in  a  metal  box. 

The  Keller  vertical,  dmible-acting,  piston-type,  vacuum  pump 
used  with  this  c(|uipincnt  has  a  cylinder  7  in.  in  diameter  by 
'l-in,  stroke.  The  cylintlers  and  valve  chambers  arc  cast  in 
one  piece  and  fif  such  thickness  a.i  to  permit  one  rcboring.  The 
pi.ston,  of  the  hollow  type,  has  metallic  packing  rings,  and  the 
crosshcad  guide  is  of  the  marine  type.  The  pisluti  ro<l.  con- 
necting rod  an<l  crank  shaft  arc  of  fnrged  steel.  The  periphery 
of  the  heavy  counlerbalanced  tiy  wheel  is  provide<l  with  cut 
teeth,  which  mesh  into  a  cut  r.iwhide  i>inion  on  the  motor  shaft. 

The  two  stiperimposed  tanks  (shown  in  the  |)hotograpli  as  one 
tank)  collect  and  separate  the  dust  which  is  pumped  into  them, 


and  afford  sufficient  storage  capacity  to  avoid  frequent  empty- 
ing. The  incoming  dust-laden  air  enters  at  the  side  of  the 
lower  tank,  is  projected  upward  against  the  inside  of  a  conical 
baftie  device,  and  the  heavy  dirt  and  large  particles  of  dust  are 
drawn  down  by  the  force  of  gravity.  These  tanks  are  made  of 
sheet  metal,  securely  welded,  without  rivets  and  thoroughly  gal- 
vanized. They  are  tested  to  a  pressure  above  that  to  which 
they  are  subjected  in  use. 

The  displacement  of  this  machine  is  45  cu.  ft.  of  free  air 
per  minute.  The  working  vacuum  is  10  to  15  in.  of  mercury, 
hut  the  pump  will  produce  a  maximum  vacuum  of  20  to  22  in. 


New  Corrugated   Iron    Roof. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  makers 
of  a  complete  line  of  sheet  metal  building  material,  such  as 
Cviriiices,  skylights,  metal  ceilings,  etc.,  has  just  perfected  a  new 
corrugated  sheet  steel  roofing  which  is  said  to  be  different  from 
anything  previously  offered  in  this  line. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  popular  roofing  than  corrugated 
steel.     However,    regular    corrugated    roofing,   as    manufactured 


Detai  s  of   Edwards   Roof. 

lo-day,  is  said  to  have  a  numlier  of  disadvantages.  The  Ed- 
wards patent  pressed  standing  seam  corrugated  roofing  is  under- 
stood to  do  away  with  many  of  these  objectionable  features. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in  structural  steel  buildings,  ti> 
which  the  corrugated  steel  is  applied  afterwards,  either  as  a 
silling  or  roofing.  The  ac-ompanying  drawings  illustrate  this 
feature  ancl  the  method  o  its  application.  The  roof  has  tight 
seams  and  is  applied  di  ectly  to  the  purlins  without  the  use 
of  rivets,  which  are  largely  respoiisil)le  for  the  corrosion  when 
they  are  used. 

In  order  to  get  good  results  with  corrugated  iron  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lap  the  sheets  over  two  corrugations.  Hy  using  this 
new  routing,  with  the  standing  seam,  a  great  saving  can  be  ef- 
fected on  the  side  seams  alone,  and  in  addition,  a  much  tighter 
side  lock  is  assured.  ISy  means  of  the  cleats  used  with  this 
roofing,  it  is  possilile  to  make  tight  joints,  and  at  the  same  time 
ti>  provide  for  vibration.  This  riMiling  can  be  placed  and  worked 
entirely  from  above,  no  scatToldiiig  being  necess:iry.  which  is  a 
very  impurtant  ciinsideratii>n  when  it  is  ditVicult  ti>  arrange  scaf- 
folding nil  the  under  side  of  the  ronf. 


.Sweilen  is  preparing  to  operate  a  railway  in  I.apland  by  elec- 
tricity to  connect  with  its  line  from  (iellivard  to  the  Nurwegiaii 
port  of  Narvik,  which  now  carries  great  (|uanlities  of  iron  ore. 
The  I.apland  line  is  expected  to  carry  .some  l,(tiM).('00  tons  of 
i>re  ye.irly.  The  water  supply  is  saiil  to  be  abundant.  It  will 
be  conducted  tn  the  turbines  and  Mow  from  (hem  through  tun- 
nels, and  llie  engine  room  is  to  he  blasted  out  of  the  soiicl  r^ick. 
where  the  .\rctic  weather  will  have  comparatively  little  effect. 


SrnKMiim   Id.   I!)I0. 
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A  N  interesting  speculation  of  the  future  arises  in  connection 
**  with  both  the  retrospect  and  the  present  view  of  the  rail- 
way bond  innrkct.  A  very  few  years  have  gone  by  since  the  time 
when  tho  interest  return  on  the  "gilt-edged"  long  time  railway 
bond  was  as  low  as  3.75  per  cent,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  as  low  as 
ZJtO.  Those  were  the  days  when  there  was  lively  guessing  in 
financial  quarters  whether  the  general  interest  return  on  the 
high  grade  security  would  not  go  lower  still,  perhaps  settling 
down  to  a  3  per  cent,  basis  at  last;  and  the  majority  opinion 
among  the  financiers  probably  veered  in  that  direction.  One 
logical  result  was  the  popularity  of  the  long  time  railway  bond. 


1 1  t.<mmiiii<Ucl  a  liiKhcr  iiriic  not  merely  because  it  would  defer 
ilir  trouble  of  rtiiivtslinciil  hut  also  because  of  the  belief  that 
iiH  inlcre.st  rale  and  return  in  a  few  years  would  range  above 
I  lie  market  standard.  Exactly  the  reverse  has  come  to  pass. 
Ilic  solid  long  lime  bond  of  a  strong  railway  has  sunk  probably 
an  average  of  eight  or  ten  points  in  price ;  its  interest  return 
is  probably  a  half  of  one  per  cent,  greater  to  the  new  investor 
than  to  the  old  holder;  its  ([ualily  of  "saving  the  trouble  of 
reinvestment"  as  an  inducement  to  the  investor  has  all  but 
vanishe<l;  and  the  holder  of  the  short  time  bond  at  an  approach- 
ing maturity  limls  himself  belter  off  than  the  holder  of  the 
"long"  bond,  even  though  the  latter  may  be  better  secured.  One 
may  even  go  lurthtr  and  say  that  the  short  junior  bond  of  a 
sound  railway  is  just  now  better  than  its  senior  "long"  security. 
Undoubtedly  this  change,  so  uniooked  for  half  -i  dozen  years 
ago,  is  due  to  abnormal  and  unnatural  events  that  have  affected 
the  price  of  all  securities.  Hut  the  unexpected  change  is  there, 
is  not  likely  to  react  for  years  and  tends  to  shift  the  whole 
prospectus  of  railway  bond  financing.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely that  ere  long  and  in  rather  high  degree  the  new  issued 
"long"  railway  bond  may  be  discredited,  relatively  speaking,  the 
"short"  bond  accredited  and  the  short  note  more  accreditefl 
still— this  in  order  that  the  investor  may  avail  himself  of  shift- 
ing market  conditions.  This  strange,  almost  paradoxical,  re- 
versal has  more  comfort  for  the  railway  financier  who  a  few 
years  ago  marketed  his  long  time  low  rate  bonds  than  for  him 
who  must  market  short  high  rate  ones  in  the  future.  Incident- 
ally it  sheds  its  light  on  the  fatuity  of  long  time  computation 
and  forecast  of  conditions  in  the  railway  security  market. 


THE  Massachusetts  highway  commission  reports  that  since 
January  1  of  this  year  there  have  been  710  automobile 
collisions,  479  injuries  and  42  deaths.  This  bespeaks  reckless- 
rcss,  intoxication  or  stu|)i(lity.  The  percentage  of  deaths  and 
injuries  to  the  total  number  of  automobile  users  is  very  large. 
The  Boston  Post,  commenting  on  this,  says:  "If  that  ratio 
were  to  be  kept  up  steadily  on  the  railways  of  Massachusetts 
the  community  would  rise  against  them  in  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion. Yet  there  need  be  no  more  accidents,  proportionately, 
with  motor  cars  than  with  steam  cars.  Common  sense,  caution, 
sobriety,  respect  for  the  force  of  a  high-powered  engine  will 
do  much.  Nine-tenths  of  the  automobile  accidents  are  prevent- 
able." To  say  that  drivers  of  motor  cars  in  the  streets  and 
reads  can  be  made  as  careful  as  locomotive  enginemen  on  rail- 
ways is  to  ignore  some  patent  and  important  facts.  Possibly 
we  have  no  particular  call  to  preach  on  the  subject  of  safety 
on  the  highways — unless  on  the  low  ground  that  the  railway 
man  is  naturally  interested  in  the  doings  of  everybody  that 
is  committing  the  same  sins  that  he  himself  commits — but  we 
will  venture  to  remind  our  friends  in  Massachusetts  that  it 
they  should  conclude  to  rise  in  a  storm  of  indignation  at  auto- 
mobile recklessness  they  would  find  that  the  inculcation  of  com- 
mon sense,  caution  and  sobriety  is  a  difficult  task.  With  loco- 
motive runners  this  task  is  satisfactorily  accomplished  only  by 
the  establishment  of  signal  towers,  manned  by  men  clothed  with 
absolute  authority  to  stop  any  and  every  runner  on  the  road, 
no  matter  how  high-strung  he  may  be ;  by  constant  and  severe 
discipline  of  runners  and  by  care  in  selecting  men  for  the  en- 
gines. We  wish  that  we  could  think  of  some  way  to  apply 
these  regulative  fores  in  the  streets:  for  without  them  we  are 
doomed  to  many  years'  experience  of  the  present  disgraceful 
conditions. 


A    NOTHER  class  of  automobile  items  in  which  railway  men 
■**      take  an  interest  is  illustrated  in  the  following : 

Nahant,  Mass.,  Sept.  11. — .Mbert  E.  Hanna  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Reed  were 
killed  when  an  automobile,  in  which  they  were  riding,  crashed  into  an 
electric  light  pole  on  the  Nahant  road  early  to-day.  The  tires  on  both  rear 
wheels  burst,  and  Hanna  lost  control  of  the  machine  while  it  was  traveling 
at   high   speed 

If  a  prominent  citizen  was  killed  by  the  derailment  of  a  pas- 
senger train   the  public's   demand   for  information  would   cover 
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all  questions  that  the  reporters  and  editors  could  possibly  think 
of.  Imagine  these  questions  applied  to  this  case  (or  to  the 
case  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  if  he  had  been  killed 
on  that  7o-mile  fast  motor  trip  from  the  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tains to  Beverly)  :  What  was  the  quality  of  those  tires?  Did 
they  come  from  the  shop  of  the  best  maker?  Had  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  car  been  so  penurious  as  to  let  them  become  too 
much  worn?  Were  they  carefully  inspected  at  every  stop? 
Was  the  steering  gear  in  good  order?  Was  the  chauffeur's 
brain  in  good  order?  Had  he  a  first  class  record  for  sobriety, 
experience,  cautiousness  and  all  the  other  virtues?  Was  he 
strictly  complying  with  the  by-laws  of  the  town  through  which 
he  was  passing?  W'as  he  sleepy  from  having  worked  long 
hours?  Was  the  proprietor  of  the  car  an  oppressor  of  "labor"? 
And  so  on.  It  will,  indeed,  be  a  considerable  time  before  auto- 
mobile traveling  will  be  as  safe  as  railway  travel. 


A  N  organization  to  be  known  as  the  American  Society  of 
-**  Engineer  Draftsmen  has  been  formed  in  New  York 
City.  Its  aim  is  to  improve  the  work  done  by  draftsmen 
and  to  raise  them  as  a  class  to  a  higher  professional  stan- 
dard. Draftsmen  employed  in  every  branch  of  engineering 
work  are  eligible  to  membership.  There  is  a  place  for  such  a 
society  and  it  should  be  able  to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  There 
are  plenty  of  draftsmen.  The  schools  are  turning  out  men  fitted 
to  enter  this  line  of  work  in  great  abundance.  But  there  are 
not  enough  good  draftsmen,  either  in  railway  service  or  else- 
where. Probably  the  main  reason  is  that  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  drafting  work  almost  always  regard  it  as  a  mere 
stepping-stone  to  something  better.  As  they  hope  and  expect 
that  they  will  not  be  engaged  in  it  long,  they  usually  do  not  try 
perseveringly  to  learn  to  do  it  as  well  as  it  ought  to  be  done 
and  can  be  done.  Now,  all  draftsmen  cannot  become  chief 
engineers.  A  good  many  are  bound  to  have  to  spend  their  lives 
in  subordinate  positions.  Those  who  are  going  to  have  to  re- 
main draftsmen  will  get  along  a  great  deal  better  as  such  if 
they  perfect  themselves  in  this  line  of  work.  The  number  who 
can  now  be  found  who  are  worth  more  than  $20  a  week  is  too 
small.  Whatever  tends  to  improve  the  work  of  draftsmen  as 
a  class  is  going  to  increase  the  number  who  will  be  paid  more 
than  this  amount,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  exceptionally 
good  men  should  not  be  able,  in  course  of  time,  to  command 
a  good  deal  more  than  this.  While  improvement  of  the  work 
and  elevation  of  the  professional  standard  of  draftsmen  will 
enable  them  to  command  more  pay  as  such,  and  also  to  get 
a  great  deal  more  personal  satisfaction  out  of  their  duties,  the 
acquirement  of  proficiency  in  this  line  can  hardly,  it  would 
seem,  tend  to  unfit  a  man  for  promotion.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  apt  to  attract  attention  from  his  superiors  that  will  cause 
him  to  be  put  in  line  for  promotion  to  the  highest  positions. 
Whatever  this  society  does  to  increase  the  proficiency  of  drafts- 
men as  a  class,  and  better  to  fit  the  more  talented  of  them  for 
promotion,  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the 
engineering  profession. 


"  I  'HE  way  that  some  of  our  up-to-the-minute  state  railway  com- 
*  missions  get  down  to  the  last  and  finest  details  of  railway 
operation  is  to  the  railway  officer,  in  many  casi-s,  ndthing  less  than 
astonishing,  not  to  say  annoying  and  absurd;  but  the  action  of 
the  Corporation  Commission  of  Oklahoma  in  ordering  the  rail- 
ways of  that  stale  to  loosen  up  a  bit  in  their  cxclusivcness  in  the 
matter  of  vestibules  will  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  breasts 
of  many  travelers,  including  railway  men.  In  Oklahoma  towns 
of  3,000  population  ;ill  of  the  entrances  to  a  passenger  train  on  the 
side  next  to  ilic  station  must  always  be  open  when  the  train 
stops  at  the  station,  and  in  smaller  towns,  there  must  be  one 
opening  to  each  coach.  It  should  always  be  made  easy  for  pas- 
sengers to  enter  the  rear  end  of  the  hindmost  car  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  find  seats. 


'  I  "HE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  classifica- 
•*•  tion  for  the  operating  revenues  and  operating  expenses  of 
carriers  by  water,  making  this  classification  effective  January  1, 
1911.  The  form  prescribed  follows  in  general  the  theory  of  ac- 
counting exemplified  m  the  classification  prescribed  for  rail- 
ways. Operating  revenues  are  divided  into  three  general  ac- 
counts; revenue  from  transportation,  revenue  from  operations 
other  than  transportation  and  charter  revenues.  These  general 
accounts  are  in  turn  divided  into  13  primary  accounts.  Oper- 
ating expenses  are  divided  into  five  general  accounts — main- 
tenance, traffic  expenses,  transportation  expenses,  general  ex- 
penses and  charter  expenses.  The  general  accounts  are  in  turn 
sub-divided  so  that  there  are  58  primary  accounts  in  all.  One 
of  the  interesting  points  raised  by  this  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  the  question  of  how  far  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  commission  extends  over  water  carriers.  The  Mann- 
Elkins  amendment  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  did  not  in 
any  way  change  the  power  of  the  commission  over  water  car- 
riers. Section  1  of  the  Hepburn  law  provides  that  the  act  shall 
apply  to  any  corporation  or  person  engaged  in  Interstate  Com- 
merce partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water.  In  the  Cosmopolitan 
Skipping  Co.  v.  the  Hamburg  American  Packet  Co.,  et  al.  (13 
J.  C.  C,  266),  the  commission  went  at  some  length  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  its  jurisdiction  over  the  carriage  of  freight  by  ocean 
steamship  lines,  in  this  c^se,  the  commission  was  asked  to 
make  an  order  retraining  the  defendants  from  pooling  freight. 
The  defendants  entered  demurer,  claiming  that  they  were  not 
subject  to  the  commission's  jurisdiction.  The  commission  held 
that  only  the  water  carriers  that  were  subject  to  its  powers 
were  those  on  which  it  could  enforce  its  judgment,  and  it 
found  that  in  the  case  of  overseas  carriers  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  enforce  judgments  or  orders  of  the  commission 
r.nd  that  Congress  plainly  did  not  intend  to  give  it  power 
over  such  carriers.  Moreover,  water  carriers  which  form  a 
service  independent  of  any  movement  of  freight  by  rail,  are 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  The  returns, 
therefore,  prescribed  by  the  commission  will  be  required  only 
from  those  water  carriers  that  operate  between  different  ports 
in  the  United  States ;  that  is,  either  coastwise  steamship  com- 
panies, or  lake  companies,  and  which  publish  through  joint 
tariffs  in  connection  with  some  railway  company.  For  instance, 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  steamship  lines,  which  quote 
joint  rates  from  New  York,  via  New  Orleans,  to  San  Fran- 
csco  will,  it  may  be  assumed,  be  required  to  keep  their  revenue 
and  expense  accounts  in  accordance  with  the  classification  now 
prescribed.  Taken  only  in  this  restricted  sense,  the  new  orders 
of  the  commission  are  not  of  very  widespread  importance,  al- 
though the  publication  of  such  statistics  as  will  be  required  by 
the  new  classification  will  be  of  considerable  interest,  because, 
to  our  knowledge,  no  steamship  company  has  ever  made  public 
such   detailed  accounts  of  its  business  as  will  now  be  required. 


THE   ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  CAR    REPAIR  SCANDAL. 

WHEN  the  reports  regarding  the  fraud.s  in  connection  with 
the  repair  of  cars  belonging  to  the  Illinois  Central  were 
first  published,  railway  men  received  them  skeptically.  They 
were  hard  to  believe,  both  because  of  the  amounts  of  money  said 
to  be  involved  and  of  the  prominence  and  previous  good  reputa- 
tions of  some  of  those  against  whom  charges  were  made.  But 
evidence  has  been  piled  upon  evidence  until  whatever  may  be  the 
results  of  the  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  pcn<ling  in  the 
courts,  there  will  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  public  as  to 
what  has  taken  place.  Whoever  m.ny  be  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  conditions  disclosed,  no  one  can  say  anything  of  the 
conditions  themselves  but  that  they  were  equally  disgusting  and 
disgraceful.  That  a  brazen  conspiracy  existed  for  a  considerable 
time  between  ccrt.iin  otliccrs  and  employees  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  certain  car  repair  concerns  to  rob  the  stockholders  of 
the  Illinois  Central  has  been  established  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  President  Ilarnhan  deserves  commendation  for  pushing 
the   investigation  of   the   frauds   relentlessly   and    for  instituting 
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•  ivil  anil  .rimiiial  pnucrilinKs  aK.iiii!*l  tlic  allcKnl  KU'lly  roncrrin 
and  prrjion^. 

Whilr  tlir  ilrlailn  •>f  the  eonnpirncy  and  of  its  carrying  out  arc 
Ving  rccoiintcti  in  the  loiirlv  to  ilic  edification  of  a  curious  and 
•cn^nlion-lovinK  public,  is  a  good  time  for  railway  managers  to 
«onsidrr  tlie  circunistanicii  which  pavr  ri^c  to  these  fraud*.  They 
•grew  out  of  improper  relations  wliich  had  been  formed  by  officer". 
of  the  roail— relation*  consistiuK  in  the  ownership  by  them  of 
tubstnntial  amounts  of  stock  in  companies  which  were  paid  to 
do  certain  work  for  the  road.  The  road  paid  its  ofTicers  to  serve 
it  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  It  was  their  duty  to  get  good 
work  done  for  it  at  the  mmunum  reasonable  price.  On  the  oilier 
Itand.  it  was  to  their  interest,  as  stockholders  in  the  concerns 
-which  repaireil  the  Illinois  Central's  cars,  for  these  concerns  to 
make  the  largest  practicable  profits.  That  they  should  get  the 
work  done  for  the  road  at  the  minimum  reasonable  cost  and 
at  the  same  time  receive  the  maximum  practicable  dividends  on 
the  stock  they  owned  in  the  car  repair  companies  was  impossib  c. 
Therefore,  as  men  arc  apt  to  do  in  cases  of  that  sort,  they  "made 
•one  hand  wash  the  other."  They  used  the  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  for  the  conscientious  performance  of  the  duties  of 
which  the  stockholders  of  the  Illinois  Central  were  paying  them, 
(■i  means  to  tilling  their  pockets  with  dishonest  profits  at  the 
\pensc  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Illinois  Central. 
In  one  sense  the  conditions  which  have  been  disclosed  were 
•probably  unique.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  another  railway 
in  America  in  which  grafting  has  prevailed  recently  on  so  magnifi- 
•cent  a  scale.  But,  in  another  sense,  the  conditions  were  not 
unique.  The  Illinois  Central  is  not  the  only  road  with  officers 
who  have  acquired  interests  adverse  to  those  of  its  stockholders. 
The  scandal  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  real  estate  for 
the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  is  still  fresh  in  the  pub'ic  mind. 
When  a  railway  officer  owns  a  substantial  amount  of  stock  in  a 
■concern  from  which  his  road  buys  fuel  or  supplies,  he  is  under 
a  constant  temptation,  if  he  has  anything  to  do  with  purchases, 
■unfairly  to  favor  that  concern.  Men  of  strict  integrity  and  strong 
will  firmly  resist  this  temptation.  But  no  man  knows  how  strict 
is  his  integrity  or  how  strong  is  his  will  until  he  has  put  them 
to  the  test.  For  his  own  protecton  the  railway  officer  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  buying,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  keep  out 
of  concerns  from  which  his  road  makes  purchases.  There  are 
plenty  of  other  places  where  he  can  invest  his  savings  and  get  as 
large  honest  profits.  If  a  railway  officer  wants  to  go  into  the 
supply  business  he  ought  to  get  out  of  the  railway  business. 
The  chances  are  that  he  cannot  honestly  serve  both  the  railway 
for  which  he  is  buying  supplies  and  the  company  from  which  he 
■buys  them:  and  if  he  does  almost  nobody  who  knows  of  his 
dual  connection  will  give  him  credit  for  honesty. 

The  matter,  however,  is  not  one  for  settlement  by  the  in- 
dividual consciences  of  railway  men.  The  railways  of  the 
United  States  are  conducting  their  business  in  the  white  glare  of 
publicity.  They  will  have  to  continue  to  do  so.  To  get  a  square 
deal  from  the  public,  their  managements  must  be,  as  Caesar  de- 
manded that  his  wife  should  be,  above  suspicion.  If  the  officers 
of  a  railway  are  allowed  to  become  interested  in  concerns  from 
which  the  railway  buys  supplies,  a  relation  is  formed  which  is 
extremely  apt,  as  past  experience  has  shown,  to  lead  to  frauds 
against  the  railway.  Even  if  this  does  not  resu't,  such  relation- 
ships are  adapted  to  excite  public  suspicion;  and  public  suspicion 
regarding  such  matters  quickly  develops  into  conviction.  When 
the  public  is  convinced  that  there  is  dishonesty  in  the  manage- 
ment of  one  railway  it  promptly  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  dishonesty  in  the  management  of  all  of  them;  when  you 
talk  now  to  the  "man  in  the  street"  you  find  that  he  is  taking 
the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central  as  typical.  If  the  public  believes 
there  is  an  evil  in  the  management  of  railways,  it  does  not  strike 
merely  at  that  evil,  but  it  strikes  at  the  entire  railway  system  of 
the  country.  The  fact  that  in  the  past  the  railways  used  passes, 
and  in  some  cases  less  veiled  methods  of  bribery,  to  influence 
legislation,   did  not    merely  arouse  a   public  sentiment   that   de- 


iiiaiided  abolition  of  and  punishment  for  these  abu»e8,  but  it 
created  a  public  sentiment  which  demanded  wholesale  reductions 
of  railway  earnings. 

The  termination  and  prevention  of  all  improper  or  suspicion- 
exciting  relations  between  railway  officers  and  employees  on  the 
one  hand  and  railway  supply  concerns  on  the  other  is  a  matter 
which,  it  would  seem,  should  receive  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  exercise  final  authority  over  railway  management.  Such 
relationships,  so  far  as  they  exist,  afford  a  most  inviting  field 
for  the  exercise  of  the  art  of  the  "muckrakcr;"  and  we  may  be 
sure,  the  Illinois  Central  scandal  having  now  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  that  field,  he  will  soon  be  down  upon  it  with  great 
energy  and  verbosity.  The  wise  railway  officer  and  the  wise 
railway  management  will  arrange  matters  so  that  he  will  find  as 
little  material  and  as  few  characters  for  the  "muckraker's"  new 
"School  for  Scandal"  as  practicable. 


THE  ILLINOIS  MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION 

Till',  .statement  lilcd  liy  William  Duff  llaynic,  counsel  for  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  at  the  rate  hearing  in 
New  York  on  September  12,  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
public  effusions  for  which  this  organization  has  become  famous. 
If  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  should  ever,  any- 
where, issue  or  file  a  statement  which  was  fair  and  devoid  of 
hypocrisy  it  would  indicate  unmistakably  to  those  who  have 
followed  its  past  career  that  it  was  falling  into  senile  decay. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  a  large  part  of  the  members  of 
the  organization  do  not  approve  of  the  course  in  regard  to  rail- 
way matters  which  it  has  taken.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
however,  it  continues  to  be  dominated  by  professional  agitators 
who,  incapable  of  discussing  railway  questions  and  trying  rail- 
way cases  on  their  merits,  habitually  resort  in  such  discussions 
and  in  the  trial  of  such  cases  to  Pecksnitfian  protests  against 
evil-doing,  and  to  deliberate  misrepresentations  worthy  of  the 
cheapest  political  charlatan. 

The  statement  filed  at  the  New  York  hearing  is  worthy  of  the 
.Xssociation's  most  ignoble  traditions.  It  bitterly  berates  the 
railways  for  having  impaired  their  earnings  by  unfair  dis- 
criminations in  rates.  Now,  there  is  no  question  that  the  rail- 
ways have  been  in  the  past  and  are  now  guilty  of  unfair  dis- 
criminations in  rates.  The  statement  of  the  Illinois  Manufac- 
turers' Association  on  this  subject  is  entitled  to  special  respect. 
It  is  expert  testimony.  Many  of  the  worst  discriminations  of 
which  the  railways  were  guilty  in  the  past,  and  are  guilty  now, 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  unscrupulous  pressure  and  for 
the  behoof  of  concerns  belonging  to  that  Association.  For  ex- 
;M);pIe.  the  International  Harvester  Company  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association.  One  of 
the  unfair  discriminations  of  which  the  railways  are  now  guilty 
IS  that  of  giving  this  organization  a  stoppage-in-transit  privilege 
on  machinery,  for  which  there  can  be  offered  no  respectable  jus- 
tification. Frank  R.  Montgomery,  traffic  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
is  handling  these  rate  advance  cases  for  the  shippers.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery is  a  very  amiable  and  a  very  able  man.  But  we  think, 
in  view  of  the  favors  his  concern  is  getting  from  the  railways, 
he  showed  less  than  his  usual  discretion  in  allowing  counsel  for 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  to  read  into  the  record 
charges  against  the  railways  of  unfair  discrimination. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  is  by  no  means  the  only 
member  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  which  has 
received  and  is  receiving  unjust  favors  from  the  railways.  A 
number  of  the  large  concerns  belonging  to  it  own  tap  line  rail- 
ways. Since  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  invites  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  of  unfair  discrimination,  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  Commission  might  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  divisions  of  the  through  rates  that  some 
of  these  tap  lines  are  receiving.  .And  since  the  .Association  com- 
plains that  the  railways  have  depleted  their  revenues  by  the  pay- 
ment of  fines  for  rebating,  we  suggest  that  it  show  its  good  faith 
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by  filing  a  statement  with  the  Commission  of  all  the  fines  that 
the  railways  have  paid  and  of  all  that  they  ought  to  have  paid 
for  giving  rebates  to  its  members.  This  would  not  only  be 
instructive  as  showing  what  the  railways  have  been  doing,  but 
it  would  also  be  very  instructive  as  indicating  how  big  a  hypocrite 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  is. 

Among  the  other  charges  made  by  the  attorney  for  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association  is  that  the  railways  have  been  guilty 
of  the  prevention  of  beneficial  legislation.  The  railways,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  only  concerns  that  have  opposed  legislation 
which  they  thought  might  be  inimical  to  their  interests.  For  ex- 
ample, bills  were  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Illinois  to  limit  the  number  of  hours  per  day  that  em- 
ployees should  be  allowed  to  work  in  certain  kinds  of  manu- 
factories. -A  great  many  people  thought  that  such  legislation 
would  be  beneficial.  The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  dif- 
fered from  them,  and,  in  consequence,  maintained  a  lobby  at 
Springfield  during  a  good  part  of  the  session.  The  legislation 
was  not  passed — which  shows  that  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association  employs  more  effective  methods  for  preventing  legis- 
lation which  it  thinks  will  be  adverse  to  its  members  than  the 
railways  do.  There  have  been  in  circulation  since  many  rumors 
about  "jackpots"  being  made  up  at  the  Illinois  capital,  to  pre- 
vent certain  kinds  of  legislation.  And  we  regret  to  say  that 
the  names  of  some  y^ry  prominent  members  of  the  Illinois  Manu- 
facturers' Association  have  been  mixed  up  in  these  unkind  re- 
ports. The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  condemning 
others  for  opposing  "beneficial  legislation,"  is  a  fine  imitation  of 
Satan   rebuking  sin. 

The  statement  read  into  the  record  at  the  Xew  York  hearing 
by  the  attorney  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  har- 
monizes well  with  the  general  course  which  has  been  pursued  by 
the  big  shippers  of  the  country,  and  particularly  those  belonging 
to  this  Association,  both  before  and  since  the  legislr.tion  was 
passed  which  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power 
to  reduce  and  to  prevent  advances  in  rates.  Up  to  five  or  si.x 
years  ago  they  resorted  to  every  device  that  they  could  contrive 
and  put  pressure  on  the  roads  in  every  way  they  could  think  of 
to  get  secret  reliates.  The  fact  that  large  amounts  of  reb:ites 
were  given  shows  how  fruitful  their  industry  was — for  it  should 
never  be  overlooked  that  no  rebate  was  ever  given  by  a  railway 
which  was  not  received  by  some  shipper.  Since  secret  rebating 
was  abolished  the  large  concerns  have  been  engaged  in  depleting 
railway  revenues  in  two  ways.  One  of  these  has  been  to  get 
unfair  discrimination  for  their  own  benefit  provided  for  by  the 
published  tariffs.  The  other  has  been  to  carry  on  constant  agi- 
tation against  alleged  excessive  freight  rates.  The  railways, 
while  seeking  to  readjust  their  freight  rates  on  a  higher  level, 
are  trying  to  eliminate  some  of  the  unfair  discriminations  by 
which  the  big  shippers  and  big  centers  of  industry  are  now 
profiting.  Of  course,  the  big  shippers  and  big  industrial  centers 
cannot  come  out  in  the  open  and  complain  that  they  are  being 
deprived  of  favors  to  which  they  arc  not  entitled.  Consequently 
they  weep  copiously  in  public  places  because,  as  they  allege,  the 
advances  in  rates  the  railways  are  trying  to  effect  will  place  an 
undue  burden  on  the  public.  Why,  it  may  well  be  asked,  do  they 
a!w;iys  try  to  e.xemiilify  their  solicitude  lor  the  public  at  the  e.x- 
pcnse  of  the  railways?  Why  did  they  not  wait  until  the  rates 
were  advanced  before  greatly  raising  their  prices?  We  think  it 
is  tolerably  well  known  that  every  large  concern  in  the  United 
States  is  charging  very  much  higher  prices  than  it  was  ten  vears 
ago.  although  freight  rates  are  no  hiKlier  now  th^in  they  were 
then.  Since  they  already  have  raised  tlictn  without  any  advance 
in  rates,  why  should  they  raise  them  again,  after  an  advance  in 
rates?  The  obvious  purpose  of  the  buncombe  which  the  counsel 
for  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  has  injected  into  ihe 
latc  advance  case  is  to  prejudice  public  sentiment  and  douil  the 
true  is'Uc  in  these  proceedings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pub- 
lic will  not  be  misleil  liy  it  as  it  sometimes  has  been  in  the  past 
by  similar  utterance*. 


DENVER   &    RIO   GRANDE. 

THE  discouraging  features  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Co.  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910, 
does  not  lie  in  the  much-discussed  cost  of  the  Western  Pacific, 
but  is  to  be  found  in  the  heavy  increase  in  transportation  ex- 
penses of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  itself.  This  increase  apparently  indi- 
cates that  the  D.  &  R.  G.  is  incapable  in  its  present  condition  of 
fully  taking  advantage  of  the  increased  traffic  which  it  is  ex- 
pected the  W'estern  Pacific  will  bring  to  it.  The  company  earned 
gross  in  1910  $23,()00,000,  as  against  $20,900,000  in  1909.  Oper- 
ating expenses  last  year  amounted  to  $15,800,000  and  the  year 
before  to  $14,500,000,  so  that  in  1910,  after  the  payment  of  taxes, 
there  remained  operating  income  of  $G,9t)0,000.  as  against  operat- 
mg  income  in  1909  of  $5,700,000.  This  in  itself  is  not  a  bad 
showing  compared  with  what  other  western  roads  may  be  ex- 
pected to  show,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  increase  in  operating 
expenses  was  disproportionately  heavy  in  the  cost  of  conducting 
transportation,  while  maintenance  expenses,  which  on  a  road  like 
the  Rio  Grande  ought  properly  to  be  comparatively  large,  show 
only  slight  increases  over  the  previous  year  of  lighter  traffic. 

In  1910  transportation  cost  $8,200,000,  an  increase  over  1909 
of  $900,000,  or  about  13  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  revenue 
tons  carried  one  mile  in  1910  was  1,352,600,000  tons,  and  in  11'"' 
1,161,200.000  tons.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  16  per  cent.,  and 
we  find  that  it  cost  the  D.  &  R.  G.  about  as  much  in  transpor- 
tation expenses  per  ton  to  handle  this  increased  business  as  ir 
did  to  handle  the  business  of  1909.  For  instance,  the  expenses 
for  yard  conductors  and  brakemen  increased  15  per  cent.,  the 
expenses  for  yard  enginemen  increased  15  per  cent.,  the  expense^ 
for  fuel  for  yard  locomotives  increased  11  per  cent.,  the  ex- 
penses for  road  enginemen  increased  11  per  cent.,  the  expenses 
for  fuel  for  road  locomotives  increased  11  per  cent.,  and  the 
expenses   for   road   trainmen    increased   12   per   cent. 

If  the  hope  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  to  ever  pay  dividends  on  its 
common  stock  lay  only  in  the  increased  traffic  that  the  Western 
Pacific  is  to  bring  it,  the  company  would  first  have  to  find  some 
way  of  reducing  its  own  operating  costs  so  that  this  increased 
traffic  may  be  handled  at  a  correspondingly  increased  profit. 
The  D.  &  R.  G.  runs  through  some  of  the  most  difficult  rail- 
roading country  in  the  United  States.  It  was  located  at  a  time 
when  engineers  attempted  to  ma'rce  the  first  cost  of  building  their 
line  low,  even  at  the  expense  of  future  high  operating  cost,'!. 
Moreover,  almost  the  entire  mileage  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  lies 
through  mountainous  country.  Most  of  the  other  roads  that 
cross  the  Rocky  mountains  have  a  considerable  mileage  either 
east  or  west  of  the  mountains  on  which  the  materially  lower 
operating  costs  tend  to  average  down  the  expenses  per  mile  of 
road  and  per  unit  of  equipment.  The  following  table  gives  the 
unit  costs  of  maintenance.  Since  about  a  quarter  of  the  total 
mileage  of  the  line  is  narrow  gage  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
amount  of  narrow  gage  equipment,  the  accompanying  figures 
show  how  expensive  it  is  to  maintain  a  road  situated  and  bnilt 
like  the  D.  &  R.  G. 

lOlO.  19l>». 

"  Mtiintrnance  of   way.   per   mite $997  $044 

tKc[>air!i    prr    locomotive S.l.'iti  S,Sl'.' 

"            "     passenger    car     555  Stflf 

"            "      freight    car     7S  "* 

•Per  mile  of  firit  and  second  triicW,  the  mileage  of  sidings  and  iwllch 
tracl<s  not  heing  given  in  the  report,  no  account  of  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance is  taken,  so  that  the  fig'ires  here  given,  when  conipareil  with  the 
unit  figures  of  maintenance  of  .ay  costs  as  given  in  these  column!  in 
reviews  of  other  railway  reports,   is  unduly   high. 

tThis  includes  rciiai'rs  only  and  does  not  lake  into  account  renewals. 
ileprecialli>n  or  superintendence. 

To  ofT^et  these  high  operating  costs  the  D.  &  R.  G.  has  a 
highly  profitable  local  business  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  few  other 
roads  in  the  west.  Moreover,  from  the  nature  of  its  tonnage, 
and  from  its  almost  iniiiregnable  position  as  regards  competition, 
on  a  great  part  of  its  mileage  it  is  enabled  to  charge  high  ton 
mileage  r:ites,  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  last  year  being  l.'-'"^ 
cents.  This,  however,  is  n  decrease  of  .3  mills  from  the  revenue 
per  ton   per  mile  in   190!). 

I'reight  traffic  statistics  show  that  total  car  mileage  was  lO'J,- 
2til.7.".7   in    1910   and   92. |:i(i.87;i   in    liXm.     Of  the   total   in   1910, 
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liKl.H'ti  WHS  li>ii<lril   lar  imlr.iKr  ami  .lli.l.ii  ,->.-<  1    w.is  cminv  <  .u 

.iKc;  in  \WV,  .V.i.ilotl/.'JM  was  luntli-tl  liir  milcaur  and  ilJ.M'to.tll,'. 

1.  rinply  rnr  iiiilraKi-.      1  lie  rcvrimi-  train  li)ail  wan  'Jll'i  tons  in 

10  anil  -'r.»  t.iiis  ill   l!M»!';   tin-  av«-raK«'  liaiil  <>i  caili   li>n  IninK 

'  iiiiirs  in  llMo  and  108  tnilrit  in   l!><)!>. 

ixsciiKrr    rcvcmic   anu'iiiili-il    In   $.'i..'ll»O.()()0    last    year   and    to 

'iii.OdO  the  year   before;   the   revenue  passciiRers  carried   one 

.    beiMK  'JS;i,-»S(!.7J!»  last  year  and  •J'Ul,.Vit!.l  18  the  year  before. 

revenue  per  pn'ssenKer  per  mile  was   1.80  cents  in   lOU)  and 

lilts   in   IIHUI. 

he  increa'^ed  tonnage  of  freiKlit  wa^  (piite  evenly  distributed 
.\een  the  various  classes  of  eoininoditics.  'l"hc  total  tonnaKe  in 
'>  was  distributed  as  follows  antoiiK  the  various  classes  of 
iinodities:   Products  of  aKricullure.  'l.liii  per  cent.;  products  of 


\S<M<iii  I'.i.  III. .  Ill  studying  the  slaleiiieiit  of  l'resi<hnt  JefTcry 
that  over  $70,00(1,000  has  been  spent  on  the  Western  Pacific,  it 
must  be  borne  in  miiiil  that  the  interest  charges  on  the  l-V),- 
000,000  lirst  iiiortKaKe  bonds  have  been  charged,  as  is  proper,  to 
construction  account.  'Ihi*  interest  from  September  1,  ][)()'),  to 
March  I,  lillo,  an\ounts  to  over  $  1 1 ,  jOO.OOO,  leaving  less  than 
$r)!l,0(K),ooo  paid  for  actual  construction.  This  interest  charge,  of 
course,  is  actually  as  truly  a  part  of  construction  cost  as  is  the 
wages  of  steam  shovel  men. 

After  the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  on  its  own  preferred  stock 
the  I).  &  H.  G.  last  year  had  an  actual  surplus  of  about  $400,000 
to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss.  The  monthly  statements  given 
out  by  the  company  include  in  "other  income"  interest  accrued 
on   the   second  mortgage  boiuls  of  the   Wc^tcrii    Pacific.     Presi- 
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;ininials,  1.14  per  cent. ;  products  of  mines,  84.21)  per  cent. ;  prod- 
I  MCts  of  forests,  2.33  per  cent. ;  manufactures,  o.o4  per  cent. ; 
miscellaneous,  1.68  per  cent.;  merchandise  L.C.L.,  1.42  per  cent. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  total  tonnage  carried  by  the 
'^  &  R.  G.  in  1910,  44.70  per  cent,  was  precious  ore,  the  amount 
ncd  being  o,78o.245  tons,  comparing  with  4,321801  tons  in 
i."ti».  Although  furnishing  nearly  4-j  per  cent,  of  the  total  ton- 
nage, the  revenue  from  this  tonnage  amounted  to  only  about 
16  per  cent,  of  the  total  freight  revenue.  On  the  other  hand, 
bituminous  coal,  which  furnished  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  ton- 
nage, or  3,523,334  tons  in  1910,  gave  a  revenue  of  $4,000,000,  or 
23  per  cent,  of  the  total  freight  revenue. 

Besides  the  hope  that  the  D.  &  R.  G.  stockholders  may  benefit 
•directly  through  increased  traffic  on  their  own  line  due  to  the  full 
operation  of  the  Western  Pacific,  they  may  hope  to  benefit  in- 
directly through  the  earnings  of  the  Western  Pacific  paid  to  the 
parent  company  in  the  shape  of  interest.  The  D.  &  R.  G.  owns  all 
■  the  $.'iO,0(Mi.(lOO  Western  Pacific  stock,«\vhich  it  carries  at  a  book 

10  of  $4,284.9.j3.  and  $25,000,000  Western  Pacific  second  mort- 
v;.iv;e  5  per  cent,  sinking  fund  bonds,  carried  at  a  book  value  ot 
$18,750,000.  At  present  the  D.  &  R.  G.  is  not  receiving  any 
'"■■ome  from   this  investment.     The  Western   Pacific  has  spent, 

iusive  of   accrued    interest  on   second   mortgage  bonds,  $70,- 
^.302  to  June  30,    1910.     This   money   was   raised  as   follows : 
$48,008,14.5  was  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  $50,000,000  first  mort- 
gage 5   per   cent.   30-year   bonds   of  the   Western    Pacific;   $18,- 
784,333   was   the   proceeds   of   the   sale   to   the   D.   &   K.   G.   of 
$25,000,000  second  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the   W'estern 
Pacific,  and  $4,606,412  was  advanced  by  the  D.  &  R.  G.  under  con- 
tract of  June,  19115.    The  amount  advanced  by  the  D.  &  R.  G.  to 
Western   Pacific  was  raised  by  the  sale  by  the  D.  &  R.  G. 
?32,944,000  first  and  refunding  mortgage  5  per   cent,  bonds. 

11  the  proceeds  of  which  the  D.  &  R.  G.  used  for  its  own 
•;tal  purposes   $7,000,000  and   advanced  the  remainder  to  the 


dent  Jcfifery  states  in  the  annual  report  that  this  interest  was 
neither  earned  nor  paid  by  the  Western  Pacific,  and  that  it  is 
properly  a  deferred  asset.  Considerable  criticism,  especially  in 
Wall  Street,  was  directed  against  the  company  because  it  in- 
cluded in  its  monthly  statements  this  accrued  interest  on  W^estern 
Pacific  second  mortgage  bonds,  and  President  Jeffery  is  quoted 
in  a  newspaper  article  as  defending  the  company's  action  on  the 
ground  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rules  for 
monthly  returns  required  the  inclusion  of  this  accrued  interest 
in  other  income,  whether  it  was  paid  by  the  Western  Pacific  or 
not.  This  defense  is  probably  technically  sound,  but  if  any 
real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  management  had  been  manifest 
to  be  frank  with  its  stockholders  and  the  public,  it  would  have 
been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  put  a  note  against 
the  words  "other  income"  in  the  monthly  statement  of  earnings, 
explaining  that  it  included  a  bookkeeping  account  of  interest 
accrued  which  the  W'estern  Pacific  is  not  at  present  either  earn- 
ing or  paying.  Certainly  the  annual  report  is  frank  enough, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  disguise  the  actual  financial  position 
of  the  company.  As  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this 
review,  the  financial  show'ing  of  the  company  is  good  rather  than 
disappointing.  Last  year  the  Western  Pacific  was  in  operation 
so  short  a  time  and  to  such  a  limited  extent  that  its  effect  on 
the  D.  &  R.  G.'s  earnings  must  have  been  comparatively  slight, 
so  that  while  the  Rio  Grande  has  been  paying  the  highest  charges 
that  it  is  likely  to  have  to  pay,  it  received  last  year  the  minimum 
benefit   from  its  new  venture. 

The  Western  Pacific,  as  a  piece  of  construction,  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Raihi-ay  Age  Gazelle  of  March  19,  1909,  page  563. 
Its  traflic  possibilities  are  hard  to  forecast,  but  since  it  parallels 
the  Southern  Pacific  for  a  considerable  distance,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  if  it  is  able  to  get  its  share  of  business,  this  business 
should  be  highly  profitable.  Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
Western    Pacific   has   paid    out    of   its   own   treasury    September 
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coupons  on  its  $.50,006,006  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds.  If 
this  is  an  indication  that  the  Western  Pacific  is  now  able  to 
take  care  of  its  own  first  mortgage  bonds  from  earnings,  the 
security  holders  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  may  well  feel  that  they  can 
afford  to  wait  even  a  considerable  time  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  second  mortgage  bonds;  in  other  words,  appar- 
ently if  the  \\'estern  Pacific  is  now  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet  in  so  far  as  paying  its  current  obligations  to  outside  parties 
is  concerned,  and  no  longer  act  as  a  drain  on  the  resources  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  Rio  Grande  ought  to  be  well  able  to  take 
care  of  itself  until  such  time  as  the  Western  Pacific  can  begin 
to  repay   its   family  obligations. 

The    following   table    shows   the   operations  of  the   Denver   & 
Rio  Grande  in  1910  and  1909 : 

1910.  1U09. 

Average  mileage   operated    2.541  2,534 

Freight  revenue    ?1T,306.613  $15,163,254 

Passenger    revenue    5,275,895  4,784,418 

Total  operating  revenue   23,563,437  20,876,571 

Maintenance   of   way    2.890,602  2,530,107 

Maintenance   of   equipment    3,804,120  3,572,327 

Traffic     511.108  467,269 

Transportation    8.234,207  7,294.231 

Total   operating  expenses    15,801,954  14,852,574 

Taxes     823,515  762,824 

Operating    income     6,955.952  5,704,712 

'Gross   corporate   income   9,646,667  7,084,129 

Net  corporate  income    4,161,012  3,056,948 

Interest  on   Western   Pacific  second  mortgage  bonds 

not  paid  and  therefore  deducted 1,152,845  

Dividends    2,488,990  2,288.990 

Betterments  and   new  equipment 361,714 

Surplus    399,177  286,714 

•  Includes  the  amount  due  on   Western   Pacific   second  mortgage  bonds 
but  not  earned  or  paid. 


'Sl^H^r^  to  the  Sditon 

STATIONS     KEPT     CLEAN     BY     WIDE-A-WAKE     SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 
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The  Mann-Etkins  Act.      Notes  and  Comments  by   Prof.  Frank  Haigh  Dixoa 

The  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which  was 
passed  June  18  and  which  has  just  gone  into  effect,  is  the  subject 
of  a  thorough  and  careful  analysis  by  Professor  Dixon,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.),  for  August.  Professor  Dixon  is  a  most  thorough 
and  careful  student  and  a  lucid  writer;  and  his  review  of  this 
law  shows  that  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  federal  laws 
relating  to  transportation  as  they  existed  before,  as  well  as  with 
every  word  of  the  discussions  in  Congress  and  the  newspapers 
which  attended  the  passage  of  the  Mann-Elkins  bill.  Professor 
Dixon  is  also  a  fair  and  judicial-minded  critic;  but  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  commission  will  have  little  trouble  in  carrying  out 
the  herculean  task  of  examining  all  new  freight  tariffs  and  pass- 
ing on  their  reasonableness  before  they  go  into  effect.  He  looks 
upon  this  provision  of  the  law  as  fair,  because  it  only  gives  to 
the  shipper  the  same  right  that  the  carriers  have  long  possessed. 
Theoretically,  everybody  must  agree  with  this  apparent  establish- 
ing of  justice  and  equity;  but  as  a  practical  matter  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  "shippers"  who  object  to  rate  increases  are 
going  to  be  any  less  numerous  than  the  flies  of  Egypt  is  what 
oppresses  the  railway  manager. 


Amtrican  Street  Railway  Investments.  Issued  annually  in  connection  with 
the  Electric  Railway  Journal.  1910  edition.  Published  by  the  McCraw 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York.     490  ages,   9x13  inches.      Cloth.     Price,   $5. 

The  1910  edition  of  this  standard  manual  of  information  on 
street  and  interurban  railways  shows  the  gradual  development 
in  number  and  importance  of  electric  street  and  interurban  rail- 
ways and  contains  detailed  information  in  relation  to  the  earn- 
ings of  the  various  companies  which  have  supplied  statements 
for  publication.  This  information  has  been  supplcmentctl  in 
many  cases  by  traffic  statistics  of  passengers  carried  and  results 
per  car  mile.  Car  hour  statistics  have  also  been  included  where 
obtainable.  With  the  general  broadening  of  powers  of  state 
commissions  to  require  more  detailed  returns  from  the  street 
railways,  the  information  that  is  available  has  very  considerably 
increased  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the  Street  Railway 
Red  Hook  shows  a  correspondingly  greater  volume  of  statistics. 
The  book  is  a  recognized  necessity  for  any  one  making  investiga- 
tions as  to  street  and  interurban  railway  properties. 


To  THE  Editor  of  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

The  able  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  you  inform  us,. 
has  started  a  campaign  for  clean  stations.  In  repeating  this, 
you  set  the  seal  of  your  approval  on  the  proposal  to  accomplish 
the  desired  purpose  in  part  by  means  of  traveling  inspectors,  who- 
will  presumably  instruct,  warn,  check  and  report.  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  the  appointment  of  the  inspectors  will  not  en- 
danger the  success  of  the  foray  against  uncleanness?  After  all 
is  the  division  superintendent,  who  is  charged  with  much  more 
responsible  and  delicate  duties,  not  quite  capab'e  of  banishing 
the  flies,  the  dust,  the  cinders  and  the  vile  smells?  If  the  dapper 
young  man  with  the  ruthless  unwinking  eyes  and  the  highly 
sensitized  olfactory  nerves  is  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
organization,  will  the  superintendent  not  leave  to  him  the  un- 
exhilarating  task  of  satisfying  commuters  and  railway  com- 
missions? After  all  the  superintendent  is  paid  to  look  after  such 
details,  and  our  organization  gives  him  the  facilities  for  so 
doing.  Then  why  not  make  him  do  it?  The  supervision  of 
roadbed,  equipment,  and  traffic  requires  that  he  should  spend  a. 
large  portion  of  his  time  on  the  line;  he  has  trainmasters,  road- 
masters,  bridge  and  building  inspectors  and  engineers  to  act 
as  eyes  for  him  over  his  district  when  he  is  at  headquarters ;  and. 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  kept  informed  of 
the  condition  of  every  station  and  every  other  building. 

There  is  one  railway  in  Western  Canada  which  is  famed  for 
the  neatness  of  its  stations  and  the  generally  well-kept  appear- 
ance of  the  property.  There  are  no  special  inspectors  traveling, 
around,  poking  in  the  ash-heaps  and  the  water  closets.  The 
superintendents  are  required  to  keep  their  districts  presentable^ 
and  they  do.  The  secret  of  it  all  is  personality.  The  general 
manager  of  that  line  might  be  called  a  crank  on  certain  things, 
and  he  is  a  thirty-third  degree  crank  on  neatness.  He  goes  over 
the  line  frequently,  and  no  detail  about  the  appearance  of  the 
property  is  permitted  to  escape  him.  A  superintendent  knows- 
that  his  chances  of  promotion  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
appearance  of  the  equipment,  the  roadway,  the  bridges  and  the 
buildings  on  his  district.  Nor  is  he  required  to  make  brick*. 
without  straw.  At  the  larger  stations,  janitors  are  authorized 
and  the  most  modern  sanitary  appliances  are  installed.  At  the- 
way  stations,  a  monthly  allowance  is  made  to  the  station  agents- 
for  the  cleaning  of  the  building;  the  buildings  are  regularly  over- 
hauled and  repainted  and  scavenging  work  is  arranged  for  fre- 
quently and  regularly;  prizes  are  authorized  for  station  agents- 
who  cultivate  flower  gardens  and  reach  the  high  water  mark  of 
attractiveness.  The  superintendent  examines  the  stations  and 
freight  sheds  closely  as  he  passes  over  the  line,  and  when  he  is- 
at  headquarters  the  trainmaster  or  some  other  district  officer  is 
on  hand  to  check  any  tendency  to  sluttishness.  The  result  of  it 
all  is  six  thousand  miles  of  well-groomed  track,  and  an  unending 
succession  of  tastefully  kept  stations. 

Is  this  not  possible  on  any  system?  Undoubtedly,  yes.  All 
that  is  needed  is  general  enthusiasm;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
general  manager,  wise  discrimination  in  apportioning  praise  and 
blame,  combined  with  a  willingness  to  supply  ungrudgingly  the 
wherewithal  to  do  the  work.  Is  it  not  better  to  handle  it  through- 
and  by  tiie  superintendents,  than  to  weaken  their  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  their  control  of  the  local  agents,  by  delegating 
the  work  to  itinerant  "white  wings"  who  will  weary  everybody 
with  un|)rai.iical  suggestions  ami  inane  comment? 

STAFF  OFFICKR. 

I  This  IS  very  refreshing;  but,  alas!  all  this  goml  news  comes  froirv 
Western  Canada,  which  is  2,000  miles  from  those  Kasteni  cities 
where  we  have  observed  station  "toilet"  rooms  full  of  flies  lO' 
iilTrnd  the  eye  and— other  tilings  to  offend  the  nostrils.  The 
reader  will,  no  doubt,  readily  guess  whnt  road'  is  here  referred: 


Seitkmiikk   Hi,   IIMO 
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\i   he  caiiiu)!,   \vc   would   ^tlKK(^!>t   tli:it   lie  rxrrciitc  h\»  iniiul 
\i      on  one  of   tliusc  pii/zlcs   which   appear   in   thr   ycijuw  juurnn'a, 
'      such  as  "Ch— c— Ko;    Whnl  proniiiicnt  city?"     1  here  is   no  dii- 
'iMcrmcMt   between  our  corrctpondent  and   ourselves.     lie  con- 
iiipiaie!«  an  inspector  who  will  itislruil,  warn,  check  and  report, 
tie  .Hlionld  cut  out  the  first  two  uf  those  four  words.    On  a  road 
where  the  superiiitendmls  keep  their  stations  in  first-class  con- 
dition, the  inspectors'  reports  would  tell,  not  how  bad,  but  how 
good.     \Ve  have  not  been  in   Western  Canada  lately ;  but,  con- 
•iderinK    railway   stations   geiier.illy    we    cannot    drive   away    the 
thought  that  many   superintendents  who  arc  clas.scd  *M  per  cent. 
perfect,  fail  to  cure  this  last  and  worst  evil  which  started  this 
discussion.    Mr.  I'ainc's  comparison  with  the  Augean  stables  was 
not  unduly  hyperbole. — rhitor.] 


THE    RULES  OF   INTERCHANGE. 


Scplcmbcr    11,    1010. 

■  HIE  1--I  iTOK  OF  riiK  Railway  .\c.e  GAZErrE: 
K.vecutives  of  American  railways  are  taking  note  of  the  cfTect 
which  rules  of  interchange  produce  on  the  terminals.  Much 
discussion  is  taking  place  on  the  subject  of  "Run,  Repair  or 
Transfer."  The  term  is  sometimes  used  interchangeably  with 
"Twentieth  Century  Inspection."  It  is  startling  how  many  no- 
tions arc  extant  as  to  what  either  term  implies;  by  some  the 
principle  involved  is  given  an  extremely  broad  meaning;  by 
others  an  equally  narrow  one.  Although  the  understaixling  of 
what  is  meant  diflers  so  greatly,  almost  everyone  seems  to 
assume  that  no  dilTercnce  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  the 
'  Tms  cover.  .As  a  result  those  who  think  they  agree  may 
i-.igrcc  very  seriously,  and  those  who  tiiink  they  disagree  may 
..iter  all  view  the  matter  in  precisely  the  same  light  as  iheir 
supposed  opponents. 

The  term  "Run,  Repair  or  Transfer"  is  specific.  It  can  mean 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  that  when  one  railway 
oflTers  another  a  carload  of  freight  the  freight  shall  be  received 
and  forwarded  toward  its  destination ;  and  that  unless  the  freight 
can  be  forwarded  in  the  car  containing  it  without  first  making 
repairs  to  the  car,  repairs  shall  be  made;  and  if  that  course 
will  not  permit  the  load  to  go  forward  in  the  original  car, 
then  the  load  shall  be  transferred  to  a  car  that  is  suit.ible. 
The  underlying  principle  of  the  "Run,  Repair  or  Transfer" 
idea  is  that  railways,  being  in  the  transportation  business, 
should  transport  freight  when  freight  is  tendered  by  one  rail- 
way to  another  for  transportation ;  that  the  railway  to  which 
freight  is  otTered  is  in  a  far  better  position  to  determine  whether 
the  vehicle  containing  it  is  safe  to  run  than  is  the  railway  whose 
handling  of  the  freight  is  at  an  end. 

It  is  frequently  pointed  out  that  previous  to  the  installation 
of  through  car  service,  the  railway  receiving  freight  from  an- 
other, after  deciding  what  car  to  use,  stowed  the  freight  in 
the  car.  yet  the  receiving  railway  now  undertakes  to  say  that 
the  delivering  railway  shall  put  the  equipment  in  shape  to  suit 
the  receiving  railway's  real  or  fancied  needs. 
Another  feature  that  is  being  pressed  not  a  little  is  that  when 
railway  joins  in  the  issuance  of  a  joint  tariff  it  is  obligated 
take  freight  that  is  ofTered  by  any  railway  party  to  the 
tariflf.  and  that  the  car  which  contains  the  freight  is  not  a  point 
at  issue.  Others  take  a  different  view.  It  is  a  point  for  the 
lawyers  to  decide,  perhaps,  yet  just  common,  ordinary  horse 
sense  should  be  sufficient.  One  thing  is  certain :  Since  rules 
have  been  formulated  defining  responsibility  as  between  the  de- 
livering railway  and  the  receiving  railway  for  cost  of  repairing 
the  vehicle  or  transferring  the  load,  whichever  is  necess.iry.  tlie 
matter  is  very  much  simplified. 

The  term  "Twentieth  Century  Inspection"  is  less  definite,  more 
inclusive;  and  if  "Run.  Repair  or  Transfer"  is  suited  to  twen- 
tieth century  needs  and  if  the  practice  of  delaying  business, 
while  quarreling  over  the  condition  of  the  vehicle  which  con- 
tains it.  is  a  relic  of  by-gpne  years,  then  it  is  fitting  at  this  time 
to  use  the  two  terms  interchangeably  as  is  being  done. 

Some   prominent   officers   hold    that   the   rejections   so   deeply 


drplorrd  by  "Kuii,  Repair  or  Transfer"  advocates  arc  greatly 
exaggcrJiled  ;  th.it  they  arc  in  fact  very  few  in  number.  If  that 
is  so  then  let  it  be  hoped  that  even  the  few  delays  will  be  stopped. 
I'.ut  it  is  not  »o.  The  rejections  go  merrily  on  and  little  is  being 
done  to  avoid  them.    The  rules  permit  it. 

To  whom  shall  we  look  for  improvement?  Clearly  no  indi- 
\iclual  can  bring  it  alKJUt;  neither  can  an  individual  railway; 
whatever  is  done  must  be  done  by  the  railways  through  asso- 
ciating themselves  together. 

.Shall  we  look  to  the  American  Railway  Association?  No. 
The  only  binding  rules  it  ever  made  relate  to  car  per  diem. 
True,  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  November,  1908, 
suggested  that  as  an  underlying  principle  the  status  of  the  lading 
in  or  on  a  car  shall  be  considered  the  guirle  and  not  the  vehicle 
in  which  the  lading  is  transported,  but  a  principle  is  one  thing 
and  a  practice  is  quite  another.  There  is  thus  far  nothing  bind- 
ing about  this  princiiilc  that  the  American  Railway  Association 
has  laid  down. 

Shall  we  look  to  the  Association  of  Transportation  and  Car 
Accounting  Officers?  That  association  makes  no  rules  at  all. 
True,  it  recommends,  but  it  has  not  reached  the  point  where  it 
has  had  the  courage  to  even  recommend  rules  relating  to  the 
interchange  of  freight  and  cars. 

Shall  we  look  to  the  American  Association  of  Railroad  Super- 
intendents? Doubtless  that  association  would  like  to  do  its  part 
in  remedying  the  trouble,  but  its  rules,  too,  are  recommendatory 
and  it  cannot  even  recommend  in  a  matter  so  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely affecting  all  superintendents  without  offending  somebody. 
Shall  we  look  to  the  American  Association  of  Freight  Agents? 
That  association  also  only  recommends.  Its  influence  has  been 
thrown  on  the  side  of  improved  service  in  a  way  that  should 
have  made  a  deep  impression.  And  it  has  made  an  impression, 
but  it  was  about  as  deep  and  passed  away  about  as  quickly  as 
to  insert  one's  finger  into  the  sea  and  then  remove  it. 

What  a  situation  when  serious  men  engaged  in  a  serious  work 
cannot  make  any  more  headway  in  a  phase  of  transportation, 
which  clearly  concerns  them  in  their  efTort  to  please  the  patrons! 
Shall  we  look  to  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association?  This 
'S  the  association  that  is  empowered  to  do  things.  Nothing  rec- 
ommendatory about  M.  C.  B.  rules  of  interchange.  They  are 
binding.  Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  it  can  tell  the  agent, 
the  superintendent,  the  manager  and  even  the  president  where  tQ 
"head  in,"  and  they  quickly  do  so  when  we  speak  through  our 
rules  of  interchange. 

But  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  at  present  is  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  "Run,  Repair  or  Transfer."  And  why?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  others  favor  it?  Rather,  is  it  because  each  road  fears 
it  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  counted  on  to  "play  fair?''  Each 
opponent  of  ''Run,  Repair  or  Transfer"  holds  sacred  his  right  to 
reject  traffic.  No  traffic  manager,  individually  or  through  his 
association,  can  move  a  pound  of  freight  for  a  patron  without 
requiring  payment  for  the  service.  But  the  car  inspector,  acting 
under  the  rules  of  interchange,  can  require  his  company  to  move 
a  whole  carload  or  trainload  for  that  matter,  without  a  cent 
of  charge.  -And  move  it,  too,  in  a  direction  which  damages  the 
patron. 

James  J.  Hill  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "it  is  no  more  disas- 
trous to  have  the  banks  close  their  doors  than  to  have  the  rail- 
ways choked."  He  is  also  quoted  as  saying  that  "the  prob- 
lem of  terminals  is  the  greatest  problem  of  the  country,  the 
problem  of  transportation  agencies,  of  financiers,  of  the  com- 
munities directly  affected  and  of  all  the  industries  that  depend 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  cheap  and  speedy  carriage  for  the 
commodities  which  they  buy  and  sell.  It  is  a  problem  for  every- 
body, since  probably  not  one  business  man  in  the  whole  country 
would  fail  to  feel  the  disastrous  eflfects  if  it  were  to  be  neglected 
for  the  next  five  years  as  it  has  for  the  last  ten,  and  to  blight 
every  form  of  activity  by  paralyzing  the  whole  trade."  If  Mr. 
Hill  should  some  day  undertake  the  study  of  the  rules  of 
interchange,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  when  he  has  com- 
pleted it  there  will  be  "something  doing." 
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When  a  member  of  a  political  faith  thinks  the  party  of  his 
choice  does  not  promote  his  ideals,  he  is  at  liberty  to  transfer 
his  affiliations  or  start  a  new  party;  not  so  with  a  member  of 
the  association  that  frames  the  rules  of  interchange.  The  only 
recourse  that  any  member  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  has  lies 
in  pointing  out  that  new  conditions  have  arisen  and  that  ideals 
are  changing  m  the  conduct  of  transportation.  I  am,  then,  well 
within  my  rights  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  years 
a  very  few  have  so  controlled  the  association  as  to  prevent 
the  "Run,  Repair  or  Transfer''  question  even  coming  before  the 
convention,  and  I  protest  against  having  it  further  throttled  in 
committee  room.  1  am  the  association's  friend  when  I  urge  its 
members  and  its  committee  to  live  up  to  its  great  opportunity. 
Individuals  die,  no  matter  how  progressive  they  may  be.  Asso- 
ciations escape  this  experience  so  long  as  their  ideals  and  their 
■work  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  times. 

.\.\    IXSURGEXT   MASTER  CAR  BUILDER. 


WEAK    POINTS   IN   THE    LATEST  STANDARD   CODE. 


Xa*livillc,  Tcnn..   September  6,  1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  one  defect  and  one  serious 
omission  in  the  latest  revision  of  the  standard  code  of  train 
rules.  The  rules  will  never  be  sound  until  the  question  of  clear- 
ance as  between  inferior  and  superior  trains  is  settled,  and 
settled  right.  The  code  seems  to  admit  of  a  variation  of  thirty 
seconds  a  week  in  watches;  and  I  know  from  e.xperience  that 
watches  do  vary  more  than  that.  No  watch,  however  fine,  can 
be  depended  upon  to  keep  exact  time  in  service,  because  sub- 
jected to  such  unusual  usage.  In  jumping  on  freight  trains  men 
often  permit  their  watches  to  strike  the  sides  of  cars,  and  some 
times  train  and  enginemen  come  in  contact  with  strong  magnetic 
currents,  or  fail  to  wind  watches  regu  arly  because  the\  have  no 
regular  hours  of  duty.  While  cases  cited  above  may  not  be  com- 
mon, it  is  a  fact  that  conductors  and  enginemen  have  carried  and 
used  watches  which  were  more  than  a  minute  slow  or  fast. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  officer  that  code 
rule  88  is  unsafe.  One  trouble  in  getting  it  revised  has  been  that 
operating  officers  look  upon  anything  less  than  live  minutes  as 
too  insignificant.  I  would  recognize  the  necessity  for  making  a 
sharp  distinction  between  passenger  and  freight  trains,  providing 
less  clearance  for  the  former  than  the  latter,  as  between  each 
other.  I  would  change  rule  88  to  read,  "At  meeting  points  be- 
tween first  class  trains,  the  inferior  train  must  clear  the  main 
track  at  least  two  minutes  before  the  leaving  time  of  the  superior 
train."  And  I  would  change  rule  8!)  to  read,  "At  meeting  points 
between  all  trains,  except  first  class  trains,  the  inferior  train 
must  clear  the  main  track  at  least  five  minutes  before  the  leaving 
time  of  the  superior  train."  The  rules  provide  for  the  inferior 
train  pulling  into  the  siding.  This  is  not  as  clear  as  it  should 
be  made  in  order  to  make  the  rule  invulnerable  in  the  eyes  of 
some  jurymen.  I  would  provide  a  separate  rule,  preferably  rule 
87,  to  say  how  inferior  trains  should  take  siding,  thus  avoiding 
repetition,  and  would  word  it  as  follows,  "Inferior  trains  must 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  superior  trains  in  the  opposite  direction, 
clearing  their  time  as  required  by  rule,  and  in  meeting  them 
must,  when  practicable  and  not  otherwise  directed,  pull  into  the 
siding  at  the  nearest  end.  If  necessary  to  pass  this  point  to 
pull,  or  to  back  in.  the  movement  must  first  he  protected,  as  pre- 
scribed by  rule  90." 

"At  meeting  points  between  extra  trains  the  extra  in  the  in- 
ferior time-table  direction  must  take  siding  in  the  same  manner, 
unless  otherwise  directed." 

It  may  be  cotitended  by  some  that  to  impose  a  clearance  of  two 
minutes  upon  an  inferior  passenger  train  would  be  burdensome; 
that  it  would  rc(|uire  too  many  helping  orders  to  be  given.  My 
experience  has  been  that  when  time  is  at  all  fast  passenger  trains, 
even  when  on  time,  must  be  helped  to  their  meeting  point  with 
superior  trains.  However  that  may  be,  the  rule  should  be 
sound  froTU  every  viewpoint. 


Another  defect  in  the  code  may  be  found  on  page  48,  example 
9,  Form  F.  The  code  reads,  "To  pass  one  section  by  another,  the 
following  will  be  used : 

"(9)  Engs.  99  and  ■25  reverse  positions  as  2d  and  M  Xo.  1 
H  to  Z. 

"Under  (9)  Engine  99  will  run  ahead  of  Engine  25  'H'  to 
'Z,'  and,  if  necessary,  both  engines  will  arrange  signals  ac- 
cordingly.   Following  sections,  if  any,  need  not  be  addressed." 

I  would  change  that  form  to  read  as  follows : 

"To  pass  a  section  by  one  or  more,  a  form  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  used : 

"(9)     C  &■  EU  and  -M  Xo.  1,  H. 

"Engs.  99  and  25  display  signals  and  run  as  Second  and  Third 
Xo.  1,  H  to  Z.     Eng.  99  pass.  Eng.  25.    Exchange  orders. 

"This  order  supersedes  only  the  former  instructions  creating  the 
two  sections.  Following  sections,  if  any.  need  not  be  addressed. 
If  third  section  be  the  last,  the  words  'display  signals  and'  will 
be  omitted.  If  the  sections  addressed  hold  no  unfulfilled  orders, 
or  parts  of  orders,  the  words  'Exchange  orders'  will  be  omitted. 

"Conductors  and  enginemen  addressed  must  make  a  careful  and 
complete  exchange  of  orders,  comparing  with  each  other  after 
having  done  so  and,  under  their  new  section  numbers,  must  use 
only  such  orders  as  are  addressed  to  their  sections  after  having 
made  the  exchange." 

Notice  that  the  code  example  may  be  used  only  to  pass  a  sec- 
tion next  ahead  while  in  practice  it  often  is  desired  to  run  a  third 
section  by  the  first  and  second.  The  form  I  offer  will  meet  every 
requirement.  Also  note  that  the  code  rule  fails  to  say  what  dis- 
position shall  be  made  of  existing  train  orders.  Must  the  train- 
men be  depended  upon  to  properly  arrange  green  signals  and 
exchange  orders,  or  is  it  the  duty  of  the  despatcher  to  re-issue 
orders?  Some  roads  in  adopting  the  latest  code  have,  upon  my 
calling  attention  to  this  oversight,  provided  for  an  exchange  of 
orders  by  the  crews,  but  they  have  given  the  despatchers  no  form 
for  passing  a  third  section  by  the  first  and  second. 

Give  us  another  revision  of  the  rules  and  probably  they  will 
stand  the  test  for  all  time.  There  are  other  errors  to  which  I 
might  call  attention. 

H.    W.    FORMAN. 


WHO   ARE  THE  STRONG    MEN' 

August   26,   1910. 

To  THE  Editor  ok  The  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  want  to  discuss  some  thoughts  which  occur  to  me  since  read- 
ing the  editorial  headed  "Managers,  Superintendents  and  Des- 
patchers," in  your  issue  of  August  26. 

Having  occupied  the  three  positions  named  in  the  heading  of 
your  article,  I  can  appreciate,  better  than  probably  might  other- 
wise be  the  case,  some  of  the  points  to  be  considered.  The 
article  is  quite  right  wherein  it  says,  "One  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  the  American  railway  world  to-day  is  that  kind  of  general 
manager  who  will  take  as  much  care  in  selecting  strong  men  to 
fill  the  position  of  superintendent  as  he  does  in  cutting  down  his 
percentage  of  expenses  to  receipts."  etc. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  situation;  and  the  difficulty,  as  I  see  it 
to-day,  is  that  of  mistaking  who  are  the  "strong  men."  Not  so 
many  years  ago,  the  "strong  men"  in  charge  of  railway  opera- 
tion were  those  men  who,  by  natural  ability,  energy  anil  force 
of  character,  pushed  themselves  ahead  of  their  fellow  employees, 
and,  attracting  to  themselves  that  attention  which  naturally  came 
to  them  by  reason  of  such  ((ualilications,  they  were  placed  in 
charge  of  properties,  and,  as  a  rule,  made  a  success,  and  it  was 
and  is  such  men  as  these  who  made  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  Chicago,  lUirlingion  &  Qiiincy,  the  Chicago  it  North  Western, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Lake  Shore  S:  MicliiKan 
Southern,  the  Nort'olk  &  Western  and  many  others  which  1  might 
name,  famous  and  prosperous,  and  great  i)ropcrties.  Hut  tlie«e 
men  are  rapidly  gt>ing  to  the  rear,  cither  being  on  the  retired 
list  and  pensioned  or  perhaps  dropped  out  altogether,  and  in  their 
places  we  are  finding  too  often  a  "made-to-ordcr"  variety  of 
siipeniili'tidt  111    whom    n.iliire    ne\  er    intended   to   (ill   the   position 
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which  (a»  n  niislit)  he  u  holdinit.  Hy  n  "nyslrm,"  :in(l  liciauic 
po!i>r«<tr«l  of  n  (hploinn,  hr  ii,  hy  (Uviiio  riKht  or  otherwise,  fitted 
to  hold  the  job  (ornu-rly  hrld  hy  inni  who  canird  ihcir  spurs. 

I  believe  it  wan  Napoleon  who  said,  "I.rt  him  wear  thr  spurs 
who  cams  ihcni,"  and  whose  uiuiucstioncd  surcess  was  because 
of  his  rrcKgiiiiioM  of  ability  when  found  aniotiK  the  "common 
men."  kemove  incentive  fri'Mi  the  ureal  mas-,  of  employees,  and 
you  remove  the  K^eatest  impelliiiK  force  for  upbuilding  of  the 
property.  If.  as  I  notice,  the  Pennsylvania  Kailioad  pro|)oscs 
hereafter,  in  addition  to  its  "made-to  order"  Miperinleiideiits,  to 
have  "maile-to-order"  siKnahneii  by  a  course  of  scl)o(ding  which 
will  make  rulers  of  the  fortunate  voiinK  men  who,  in  three  years, 
wdl  become  masters  of  the  mass  of  operatives  who  arc  to-day 
nt(  the  trick  satisfactorily  and  faithfully,  what  hope  is  there 
this  mass  of  toilers?  They  see  at  once  that  "oncc  a  tower- 
men  always  a  towcrman,"  and  that  any  effort  on  their  part,  or 
attempt  to  advance  themselves,  will  briiiR  nothing  more  than 
perhaps  change  to  another  and  more  difTicult  tower,  while  every 
year  there  will  be  a  new  crop  of  rulers  brought  on  to  supervise 
those  who  have  only  had  the  advantage  of  learning  practically 
what  the  other  has  to  learn  theoretically. 

A  recent  illustration  comes  to  mind.  A  roadmaster  on  a  West- 
em  road — I  might  say  the  best  trackman  I  have  ever  known, 
and  who  can  do  any  and  every  job  of  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion that  can  be  suggested — wanted  to  quit  because  a  young 
'•"Qineer  had  been  promoled  and  placed  over  him  as  engineer 
•naintenance  of  way.  The  young  engineer  had  a  smattering 
■iiaintenancc  knowledge  picked  up  by  some  process  of  special 
schooling,  and  he  attempted  to  give  this  veteran  trackman  in- 
structions, some  of  which  were  so  absurd  as  to  disgust  and  drive 
all  of  the  spirit  out  of  this  faithful  and  efficient  trackman. 

The  article  referred  to  might  be  supplemented  by  one  dealing 
with  the  question  of  "Just  h7io  are  the  strong  men,  and  what 
makfs  them  strong  men?"  My  impression  of  some  promotions 
I  have  seen  is  that  "imitation  men."  instead  of  "strong  men,"  arc 
the  rule. 

Vow,  why  is  it  that  some  of  these  "strong  men"  whom  "sys- 

1  ■  has  made  superintendents  are  not  passed  through  the  degree 

•  i  train  despatcher?     I  can  answer: — For  the  very  good  and  suf- 

I  ficient   reason  that   they   would   know  as  much  about   train   des- 

"Tching   as  a  hog  knows   about   Sunday,  and   would  get   about 

:.ir  in  moving  traffic  as  I  might  get  in  attempting  an  amputa- 

:i.   or   an    operation    for   appendicitis.     Yet,    if   you    will    look 

lit,  you  will  find  that  many  of  the  "strong  men"  in  charge  of 

rating  railways  to-day  came  up  as  train  despatchers  and  train- 

>;ers,  and  became   superintendents  and   managers.     Under  a 

stem"  these  men  have  notice  served  on  them  that  that  avenue 

;iromotion  is  closed  hereafter. 

.  iider  a  "system"  of  special  schools  for  signalmen,  or  super- 
intendents, or  master  mechanics,  such  men  as  Mudge  of  the 
I  Rock  Island,  Brown  of  the  New  York  Central,  Harahan  of  the 
f  Illinois  Central  would  still  be  kept  laborers;  Johnson  of  the  Nor- 
f  folk  &  Western  might  still  be  a  locomotive  engineer;  Nick 
LMaher,  a  train  despatcher;  Wickersham,  a  station  agent;  Willard, 
f  a  locomotive  engineer ;  Underwood  a  brakeman ;  Thomas,  a  la- 
r borer:  Moon,  a  telegrapher;  my  poor  friend  Hurley,  a  station 
'helper;  Gardner,  a  train  despatcher;  Gruber,  a  telegrapher;  SulH- 
'\.in,  a  machinist;  and  thus  I  might  go  on, 

'he  trouble  is  that  men  who  themselves  have  not  climbed  the 

Idcr.   except   from   the   bottom  to  the   top   rung   in   one   jump 

jtiirough  a  special  "system."  cannot  put  themselves  in  a  position 

[to  sec,  in  any  other  light  than  the  same  avenue  which  they  used, 

a  chance  for  other  men. 

Again  I  say,  let  him  wear  the  spurs  who  earns  them.  Let  every 
private  carry  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack.  Remove  the 
barrier  of  a  "preferred  class"  from  the  possibility  of  promotion 
by  the  mass,  and  we  may  get  back  to  the  condition  where  "strong 
men  may  be  found  for  places  as  superintendents,"  and  the  last 
laragraph  of  the  editorial,  which  says,  "The  feeling  that  they 
lave  a  hard  fate  in  not  h.iving  a  better  body  of  men  to  select 
from."   will   have  its  answer.  viCE-PRESinENT. 


THE    STORY    OF    AN    ARBITRATION. 

11 V  CLAKE.SCE  DLMINO, 
A«n<>riatr  Kililor,  Hiiilway  Age  Gaietle. 
There  have  of  late  been  not  a  few  arbitrations  of  tin-  transpor- 
tation companies  with  their  employees.  While  the  outcomes  have 
been  published  duly  and  arou.sed  comment  and  criticism,  there 
has  rarely  been  an  exact  piihlic  report  of  the  arbitration  proceed- 
ings and  almost  never  any  slalenient  as  to  what  may  be  called 
the  functional  doings  of  the  arbitration  boards.  Seen  from  this 
wide  viewpoint,  the  arbitration  in  Connecticut  just  ended  between 
the  dominant  street  railway  corporation  of  the  state  and  its  con- 
ductors and  molormcn  may  have  some  fresh  suggestions  of  value 
at  a  time  when  arbitration,  as  a  solvent  of  labor  disputes,  is  an 
expanding  force.  In  the  Connecticut  case  there  have  also  been 
certain  elements  the  more  informative  because  they  have  been 
somewhat  unique. 

The  New  York,  Xew  Haven  &  Hartford  is  the  parent  cor- 
poration which,  through  its  holding  company,  the  Connecticut 
Company,  owns  or  controls  nearly  all  of  the  street  railway 
properties  of  the  state.  It  has  somewhat  more  than  81 
per  cent,  of  the  total  primary  mileage  of  the  state;  about 
the  same  proportion  of  the  primary  and  secondary  mileage 
(second  track  and  sidings)  reckoned  together;  and  its  gross 
earnings  arc  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  steam  corpora- 
tion actually,  though  not  technically,  controls  several  hundred 
miles  of  street  railways  in  Massachusetts  and  also  owns  or  con- 
trols practically  all  the  Rhode  Island  trolleys.  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  arbitration,  this  outside  ownership  of  trolley 
properties  by  the  New  Haven  company  is  of  importance,  as  the 
arbitration  tiiuling  on  wages,  bear  on  the  rate  in  Rhode  Island 
and  to  a  somewhat  less  degree  in  Massachusetts.  Moreover,  the 
policy  of  the  Connecticut  corporation  involves  the  same  wage 
rate  for  its  motormen  and  conductors,  whether  they  are  union 
men  or  not.  These  two  groups  in  the  employment  of  the  Con- 
necticut Company  number  about  l.liOO  men,  which  would  probably 
rise  to  nearly  or  quite  3,000  were  those  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  to  be  included.  The  Connecticut  arbitration  thus 
had  pretty  large  financial  scope  and  its  import  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

THE   ARBITRATION   CONDITIONS. 

The  antecedent  conditions  and  certain  important  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  arbitration  may  be  better  reviewed  later  as 
part  of  the  sworn  testimony  at  the  hearings.  It  will 
suffice  at  this  point  to  say  that  the  arlic'es  of  agree- 
ment for  arbitration  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
men  and  of  the  Connecticut  Company  provided  that  each  party 
should  choose  an  arbitrator  and  the  two  arbitrators  a  third,  the 
three  to  constitute  the  board  and  the  finding  of  the  majority  to 
be  binding  for  a  period,  of  not  more  than  two  years,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  board ;  that  the  arbitrator  for  the  men  should  be 
paid  by  them,  the  arbitrator  for  the  corporation  paid  by  it, 
and  the  general  expenses  and  charges  of  the  third  arbitrator 
should  be  shared  jointly.  There  were  minor  provisions  for  death 
or  disability  and  for  the  sessions  of  the  board.  As  to  the  wage 
scale,  the  contention  of  the  company  in  the  arbitration  articles 
was  for  the  former  scale,  which,  while  varying  locally,  may  be 
described  as  the  21-25  scale — that  is,  from  21  cents  an  hour  for 
the  first  year  of  service  up  to  25  cents  on  the  sixth  year  and 
thereafter.  The  demand  of  the  men  was  for  a  "flat"  rate  of 
30  cents  an  hour  and  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  in  place 
of  the  old  additional  five  cents  an  hour.  It  may  also  be  stated 
here  that  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  arbitration,  and  beginning 
April  9,  the  company  had  posted  and  put  in  operation  an  in- 
creased wage  scale  varying  by  years  from  2\Vi  to  26  cents  an 
hour.  This  new  wage  scale,  pasted  after  negotiations  with  a 
committee  of  the  men,  had  not  been  revoked. 

The  men  chose  as  their  arbitrating  representative  David  E. 
Fitzgerald,  of  New  Haven,  who  as  attorney  had  represented 
on  previous  occasions  the  labor  unions  in  the  courts.  The  Con- 
necticut Company  chose  the  writer  as  its  representative,  but  with 
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the  express  proviso  on  his  part  that  he  should  act  as  arbitra- 
tor pure  and  simple,  and  not  as  agent  or  attorney  of  the  com- 
pany. In  the  important,  if  not  vital,  matter  of  choice  of  the  third 
arbitrator  the  two  initial  arbitrators  were  in  full  accord  and 
their  system  may  be  worth  its  description,  as  a  suggestion  at 
least    for  other  proceedings  of  the  kind. 

HOW     THE    THIRD    ARBITR.VTOR     \V.\S     CHOSEN. 

A  somewhat  unique  plan  was  adopted.  It  was  agreed  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  third  arbitrator  should  be  chosen 
from  Connecticut,  and  that  he  be  a  man  familiar  with  local  condi- 
tions. Next  the  state  community  was  divided  into  groups  and  a 
process  of  exclusion  adopted  in  order  that,  as  soon  as  possible — 
if  the  mining  phrase  may  be  pardoned — "pay  dirt"  might  more 
quickly  be  reached.  F"irst,  to  be  excluded,  necessarily,  were  alt 
persons  having  official  relations  with  labor  organizations  on  the 
one  hand  and  public  service  corporations  on  the  other  hand.  Next 
on  the  excluded  list  were  persons  in  politics  and  public  life  as  not 
being  disinterested  parties.  The  clergymen  were  excepted  for 
two  reasons — sympathy  with  the  character  of  their  congrega- 
tions and  as  even  more  likely  to  be  swayed  by  sentiment  than 
the  facts.  The  medical  profession  went  out  as  unrelated  to 
business,  large  employers  of  labor  in  the  factories  and  cognate 
occupations  on  account  of  prejudiced  relations  with  the  open 
or  closed  shop,  and  the  mercantile  class  as  liable  to  undue  feel- 
ing in  the  matter  of  freight  rates.  Finally,  a  review  of  the 
list  of  Connecticut  attorneys-at-lavv  showed  practically  none  of 
eminence  in  the  state  not  doing  more  or  less  corporation  busi- 
ness. With  the  lawyers  out,  the  available  groups  were  reduced 
to  two — judges  of  the  higher  courts  of  the  state  and  the  group 
of  "executive  educators,"  including  college  presidents,  deans  of 
departments  and  headmasters  of  large  preparatory  schools,  to 
whom  were  added  professors  of  political  economy. 

The  list  of  seventeen  Connecticut  judges  was  used  first  and 
resulted  in  the  choice  for  third  arbitrator,  from  a  residual  group 
alphabetically  arranged,  of  Judge  W.  S.  Case,  of  Hartford,  a 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  who  accepted  the  place,  one  judge 
having  previously  declined  it.  At  a  later  meeting  of  the  organ- 
ized arbitration  board  it  was  decided  that  the  hearings  would  be 
open  to  the  public  and  that  the  case  for  the  men  should  be 
presented  first.  The  representatives  for  the  Connecticut  Com- 
pany at  the  hearing  were  Calvert  Townley,  vice-president,  and  J. 
K.  Punderford,  general  manager  of  that  corporation,  and 
\'ice-President  E.  G.  Buckland,  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  the  parent  corporation,  who  con- 
ducted the  case.  The  representatives  of  the  trolleymen  were 
Razin  Orr,  international  treasurer  of  the  Street  Railway  Asso- 
ciation of  Trol!eymen;  Charles  Minnix,  president  of  the  State 
Conference  Board;  Roger  Lehey,  treasurer  of  the  State  Confer- 
ence Board,  and  W.  D.  Mahone  and  W.  B.  Fitzgerald,  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Em- 
ployees, the  lalter  in  primary  charge  of  the  case  for  the  men. 

THE   EVIDENCE. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  for  the  men,  first  put  in  signed  schedules  from 
business  houses  showing  the  increased  prices  of  provisions  since 
190",  the  date  of  the  last  increase  of  wages  previous  to  the  in- 
crease posted  April  9,  1910,  followed  by  letters  from  other  busi- 
ness houses  to  prove  that  during  the  three  years  the  prices  of 
furniture,  boots,  shoes  and  rubber  goods  increased,  as  well  as 
provisions.  He  also  introduced  several  magazine  articles  and 
later  offered  some  hundreds  of  cards  signed  by  the  trolley  men 
to  prove  the  increase  of  rents,  and  letters  from  officers  of  other 
labor  organizations  to  show  the  high  wages  of  their  men  as  com- 
pared with  the  trolley  men — pay  of  locomotive  engincmen, 
firemen,  trainmen,  bricklayers,  carpenters  and  others.  Vice- 
I'rcsident  lUickland,  for  the  company,  while  admitting  a  certain 
rise  of  commodities,  countered  as  to  the  amount  by  com- 
parative lists  from  the  ncw.spapcrs  in  1907  and  1910,  govern- 
ment and  trade  reports,  advertisements  of  dealers,  testimony  of 
real  estate  men  (o  show  slight  or  no  rise  in  rents  in  New  Haven, 
and  evidence  from  contractors  to  prove  the  long  apprentice- 
ships and  precarious  work  of  the  men  in  the  higher  paid  voca- 


tions. Other  testimony  or  e.xhibits  made  by  Mr.  Buckland 
showed  598  men  on  the  company's  waiting  list  of  trolley  men 
and  the  wage  scales  of  104  street  railways  east  of  Buffalo  and 
north  of  Pittsburgh,  nearly  all  of  which  were  below  the  scale  of 
the  Connecticut  company,  and  some  of  them  far  below.  Much 
evidence  on  both  sides  was  offered  on  the  subject  of  the  trolley 
runs — on  the  side  of  the  men  to  show  undue  disparity  and  re- 
duction in  average  wages ;  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  difference  in  the  runs  and  their  substantial 
fairness. 

!Mr.  Fitzgerald  claimed  high  earnings  and  prosperity  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Buckland  answered  with  exhibits  and  testimony 
of  auditors  during  1909  to  prove  net  earnings  of  but  2%  per 
cent,  on  the  "investment"  of  the  parent  corporation.  Unfor- 
tunately for  his  plea,  underlying  securities  assumed  by  the 
parent  company  were  counted  in  this  investment  after  interest 
on  them,  earned  and  paid,  had  been  subtracted  from  earnings 
over  cost  of  operation,  and  the  net  earnings  over  all  were  then 
ratioed  to  both  the  debt  and  advances  for  improvements — 
some  $9,000,000  of  the  latter,  and  the  whole,  amounting  to  some 
$30,000,000.  Contingent  and  remote  liability  was  treated  as  direct 
investment  and  as  if  it  were  capital  stock.  This  error,  due  to  a 
bookkeeping  technicality,  vitiated  the  figures  and  left  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Connecticut  Company  quite  nebulous — particu- 
larly as  in  its  own  return  and  in  that  made  to  the  Connecticut 
Railway  Commission,  earnings  over  and  above  operation  are 
transferred  to  the  steam  (parent)  ■  corporation's  account  and 
there  lose  their  identity.  In  consequence,  the  arbitration  board, 
at  its  conference  following  the  hearing,  was  forced  to  expunge 
this  evidence. 

A    VI0L.\TED    COMPACT. 

But  a  matter  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrator  repre- 
senting the  company,  left  all  economic  and  fiscal  issues  in  the 
shade  was  the  evidence  of  a  violated  compact.  Stated  as  briefly 
as  possible  and  ignoring  minor  details,  this  vital  testimony  was 
as  follows:  In  March,  1910,  the  trolley  men  asked  an  increase  of 
pay  and  placed  their  demand  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  13, 
representing  the  11  divisions  of  the  system.  The  committee  met 
Vice-President  Townley  and  General  Manager  Punderford  in 
conference  and  presented  a  high  wage  scale,  which  was  rejected 
by  those  officers.  Next  came  a  wage  scale  offered  by  Mr.  Townley 
It  was  reshaped  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and,  after  some 
discussion,  accepted  by  that  body — Mr.  Townley  polling  the  com- 
mittee and  receiving  not  only  its  collective  and  individual  assent, 
but  a  promise  to  support  it  actively  when  referred  back  to  the 
men  in  their  local  divisons.  Of  the  11  local  divisions  9  voted 
in  favor  of  the  scale,  several  of  them  unanimously,  only  the  New 
Haven  and  Norwich  unions  dissenting.  The  company,  after 
some  postiwnement  asked  for  by  the  committee's  chairman, 
posted  the  advance  scale,  that  of  April  9,  heretofore  referred  to. 
Suddenly,  for  causes  not  fully  brought  out  at  the  hearing,  but 
evidently  outside  influence,  the  compact  was  violated;  the  com- 
mittee went  back  to  the  otficers  of  the  company  and  asked  a  yet 
higher  wage  scale;  on  its  refusal  they  appealed  to  President  Mel- 
len,  who  charged  them  with  bad  faith  and  suggested  arbitration 
as  the  only  alternative.  That  alternative  the  committee  accepted. 
At  this  point  and  as  evidence  on  the  charge  of  bad  faith  of  the 
committee  may  be  citeil  the  form  of  ballot  sent  out  by  it  for  a 
referendum  vote  on  the  question  of  sustaining  the  latest  demand 
formulated  after  the  scale  of  April  9  had  been  approved  by  the 
9  out  of  the  11  divisions.  On  the  bal'ot  the  conmiittce  asked  the 
men  whether  or  not  they  would  sustain  their  demands.  No  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  previous  action,  altitude  or  pledge  of 
the  committee  and  the  ballot  was,  in  etTect,  a  campaign  circular, 
rather  than  .in  official  ballot.  In  the  referendum  the  men.  by  a 
large  majority,  naturally  sustained  that  demand. 

THE   IiKCI.SION   OF  THE   ARIllTRATORS. 

In  dealing  with  the  grc.U  mass  of  evidence  filling  .V2(!  I;»rgc 
pages  of  typewriting  and  a  huge  bulk  of  exhibits  the  arbitrators 
divided  it  into  three  classes:  economic,  fiscal  ami  mural,  the  last 
two.  respectively,  relating  to  the  fiscal  cdiidilion  of  the  company   i 
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and  \U  ability  to  pay.  and  the  question  of  bad  fault  aii.l  bn.k.n 
agreement  and   plrdgrt. 

A»  to  tbc  cost  of  liviiiK  there  were  found  in  bolli  the  testi- 
mony and  the  exhibits  most  inharmonious  disparities,  and  many 
obvious  flaws.  .\i  ex-parte.  all  of  that  line  of  evidence  opined 
itself  to  sutpicion.  The  maRa/inc  articles  were  semi-sensa- 
tional ;  government  reports  covered  lonR  periods  of  time,  and 
were  not  locali/rd  to  Connecticut;  newspaper  advertisements  of 
prices  were  abnormal,  their  quotations  of  prices  too  infrequently 
ihauKed  and  not  up  to  date.  Through  nearly  all  the  prices 
cited  ran  the  two  errors  of  being  fixed  at  points  of  time  instead 
of  covering  periods  of  time  and  also  not  allowing— in  the  case 
of  foods— for  amounts  entering  into  consumption.  One  t.nblc, 
however,  prepared  by  one  of  the  arbitrators  and  introduced  by 
consent,  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  was  taken  directly 
irom  the  household  .iccoimt  of  a  family  of  seven,  unvarying  in 
size,  and  covered  six  corresponding  months  of  1907  and  1!)10,  and 
t!3  articles  of  food,  including  ice.  It  showed  a  gain  for  the  sec- 
ond and  later  period  of  a  little  more  than  8  per  cent.  Con- 
trasted with  figures  from  the  same  household  for  1901  the  table 
indicated  a  gain  of  about  1"  per  cent.  The  strong  suggestion  of 
the  return  was  that  the  major  part  of  the  rise  in  cost  of  living 
came  in  the  three  years  preceding  1907  and,  coming  slowly, 
was  less  felt  and  recognized ;  while  the  8  per  cent,  rise  since 
1907,  coming  suddenly,  has  been  felt  more  acutely  and  chal- 
lenged attention. 

In  making  their  findings  the  three  arbitrators,  appealing  more 
to  their  own  experience  than  to  the  erratic  references  in  the 
evidence,  agreed  that  there  was  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  which, 
considered  by  itself,  entitled  the  men  to  more  pay  than  was 
given  them  under  the  wage  scale  in  force.  But  they  disagreed 
on  the  "market  price"  principle  and  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  connoted  by  the  oversupply  of  men  on  the  waiting  list 
and  the  lower  wage  scales  of  other  Eastern  trolley  lines.  The 
arbitrator  for  the  company  urged  the  general  principle  as  rein- 
forced by  other  facts,  notably  the  increased  wages  already 
granted  by  the  company  and  the  tendency  of  the  dread  of  the 
potent  weapon  of  a  street  railway  strike  to  raise  wages  of  the 
trolley  men  above  the  normal  market  level.  His  two  colleagues 
urged  that  the  oversupply  of  men  on  the  waiting  list  implied 
their  inefficiency,  despite  his  counter  claims  that  efficiency  was 
reasonably  guaranteed  by  the  company's  dread  of  damage  suits 
and  injury  to  rolling  stock.  The  three  arbitrators  substantially 
agreed  that  wages  in  other  vocations  were  practically  no  criterion 
for  this  case,  and  also  agreed  in  ignoring  the  evidence  on  both 
sides — the  "fiscal"  question — relating  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Connecticut  Company. 

But  the  great  contest  came  in  the  consultation  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  agreement  with  the  company  violated  by  the  men ; 
and  in  his  final  finding  Judge  Case  took  the  view  that  it  was  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  by  the  articles  of  arbitration,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  referred  to  wages  alone.  The  arbitrator  for  the 
company,  per  contra,  held  that  permission  given  by  those  articles 
to  each  side  to  present  any  evidence  it  desired  were  the  dom- 
inating words  that  widened  the  scope  of  the  investigation  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  moral  question  of  the  violated  compact; 
and,  in  his  minority  opinion  filed,  expressed  his  belief  that  by 
refusing  to  face  this  moral  issue  the  arbitration  had  worse  than 
failed.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added  that  at  the  hearing  coun- 
sel for  the  men  had  refused  to  put  in  evidence  on  the  violated 
agreement,  while  a  large  amount  of  the  company's  testimony 
bore  explicity  on  the  point.  In  the  end  the  arbitrator  for  the 
men  concurred  with  Judge  Case  in  giving  them  a  small  increase 
— about  2  per  cent. — of  pay — Judge  Case  writing  the  opinion. 

In  looking  back  over  the  long  arbitration  protracted  through 
some  two  months — though  the  actual  hearings  lasted  through 
only  four  days — some  brief  reflections  of  a  general  nature  on 
arbitrations  of  the  kind  may  be  indulged.  In  the  first  place  the 
articles  of  arbitration  should  be  scrutinized  by  each  side  with 
the  utmost  care.  A  single  sentence  in  them,  even  a  word,  may 
be  the  turning   point  of  the  whole   case — especially   should   the 


third  arbitrator  be  a  strict  constructionist  or  the  reverse.  The 
arlulrs  .nhould  be  free  from  collateral  issues  and  reduced  to  the 
direct  question  involved.  Secondly,  the  "cost  of  living"  factor 
is  almost  sure  to  figure  in  wage  arbitrations,  and  may  also  be 
reduced  to  low  terms.  One  side  tries  to  push  the  cost  of  living 
up,  the  other  to  pull  it  down.  The  process  is  well  nigh  endless, 
the  returns  almost  sure  to  be  unprccise,  the  statistics  a  great 
jungle  of  figures  from  which  the  weary  arbitrators  must  at  last 
turn  to  the  not  much  more  definite  tests  of  personal  experience. 
Thirdly,  the  management  of  the  arbitration  on  each  side  should 
be  left  to  trained  attorneys  to  marshal  and  aline  the  evidence 
and  prevent  diffusion;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  third  ar- 
bitrator, who  practically  sits  as  umpire,  should  have  a  clear 
head  in  cutting  short  irrclevancics.  I'inally,  the  side  that  adopts 
the  policy  of  contracting  its  volume  of  exhibits  to  essentials 
will,  in  that  too  often  dreary  branch  of  an  arbitration,  have 
vantage  over  its  opponent  who,  with  his  multitude  of  docu- 
ments, correspondingly  dilutes  his  cause. 


LIFE   OF   FIREBOXES  AND  TUBES. 


In  his  report  on  improvements  in  locomotive  boilers  before 
the  International  Railway  Congress,  H.  H.  Vaughan,  assistant 
to  the  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  had  the  following 
to  say  concerning  the  life  of  fireboxes  and  tubes  on  American 
locomotives : 

Life  of  Fireboxes. — The  life  obtained  from  steel  fireboxes 
varies  considerably  with  the  quality  of  the  water  used  and  with 
the  type  of  firebox.  No  reliable  information  is  obtainable  with 
r*;ferencc  to  the  influence  of  the  quality  of  steel  on  the  life  of 
the  firebox  with  the  exception  that  one  administration  reports 
steel  having  from  0.10  to  0.18  per  cent,  carbon  has  been  found 
to  give  better  results  than  steel  having  from  0.18  to  0.25  per 
cent.,  while  several  report  that  a  special  brand  of  acid  steel 
having  exceptionally  low  phosphorus  and  sulphur  has  been 
found  preferable.  Some  administrations  with  locomotives  of  an 
older  type  in  which  the  firebox  is  deep  and  placed  between  the 
frames  and  where  water  is  of  good  quality  report  the  life  of 
fireboxes  as  high  as  20  years  and  over,  but  the  general  experi- 
ence with  modern  engines  using  180  to  200  lbs.  boiler  pressure 
is  that  the  life  varies  from  two  to  four  years  in  bad  water 
districts,  and  up  to  ten  years  and  over  where  water  is  good.  The 
exact  life  of  fireboxes  is  difficult  to  determine  from  the  fact 
that  the  various  sheets  composing  it  do  not  last  the  same  length 
of  time.  Where  the  nature  of  the  scale  is  su:h  that  the  sheets 
become  easily  overheated  and  the  service  is  severe,  side  sheets 
in  engines  of  the  wide  firebox  type  are  occasionally  replaced 
in  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  years,  while  crown  sheets  which 
do  not  deteriorate  so  quickly  give  considerably  longer  service. 
Thus  one  administration  reports  that  side  sheets  are  being 
renewed  in  from  one  to  three  years  while  crown  and  flue  sheets 
average  five  years  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  any  correct  figures  on  account  of  the 
great  variation  in  the  conditions.  The  figures  given  above  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  replies  received  froin  a  number  of 
administrations.  The  Buenos  Ayres  &  Rosario  Railway,  which 
uses  both  copper  and  steel  fireboxes,  states  that  with  copper 
the  life  of  the  firebox  has  been  from  10  to  12  years  and  with 
steel  about  four  years.  This  would  indicate  a  considerably 
longer  life  for  copper  fireboxes  than  for  those  made  of  steel, 
but  the  copper  firebox  has  been  found  impracticable  in  Amer- 
ican service  on  account  of  the  rapid  erosion  caused  by  the 
sparks,  due  to  the  high  rates  of  combustion  at  which  engines 
are  frequently  worked.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  con- 
nection with  the  life  of  fireboxes,  that  in  American  practice 
the  miles  run  per  locomotive  per  annum  are  exceedingly  high, 
30,000  to  35,000  miles  frequently  being  obtained,  while  indi- 
vidual engines  m  passenger  service  have  been  run  from  6,000 
to  7,500  miles  per  month.  Measuring  the  life  of  fireboxes  there- 
fore in  terms  of  years  does  not  represent  entirely  the  service 
obtained,    unless    the    miles   run   per    month    or   per   annum   are 
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taken  into  account,  ant'  when  this  is  done  the  service  obtained 
from  steel  fireboxes  becomes  satisfactory.  The  reason  for  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  side  sheets  in  wide  firebox  engines 
in  service  where  the  water  is  of  a  bad  quality  is  not  entirely 
clear.  It  has,  however,  recently  been  ascribed  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  firebox  sheets  towards  each  other  at  the  top  so 
that  the  bubbles  of  steam  formed  next  the  sheet  are  not  wiped 
off  by  the  ascending  streams  of  steam  bubbles  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  sheet,  as  is  the  case  with  fireboxes  of  a  narrow 
type  placed  between  or  on  top  of  the  frames.  Some  boilers 
have  recently  been  constructed  in  which  the  width  of  the  fire- 
box is  reduced  in  order  to  allow  of  the  inclination  of  the  fire- 
box sheet  outwards  towards  the  top  so  as  to  obtain  this 
action.  Whether  from  this  cause  or  not  there  is  little  doubt 
that  overheating  of  side  sheets  occurs  and  that  the  reason  is 
on  account  of  insufficient  circulation.     Some  recent  experiments 


occurs  and  the  water  is  of  an  average  quality,  the  life  of  the 
body  of  the  tube  will  average  from  8  to  12  years  before 
it  is  scrapped  on  account  of  insufficient  strength.  The  Buenos 
A)  res  &  Rosano  Railway,  which  uses  both  brass  and  iron  tubes, 
reports  brass  tubes  as  lastmg  from  10  to  12  years,  while  iron 
tubes  are  scrapped  after  four  years  on  account  of  pitting.  This 
evidently  is  caused  by  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  there  would 
not  appear  to  be  a  very  great  difference  between  the  life  of 
the  brass  and  iron  tubes  where  the  water  is  not  of  such  a 
quality  that  the  body  of  the  tube  is  attacked. 


DOUBLE-TRACK    RAILWAYS    IN    KENTUCKY. 


The  railway  map  of  Kentucky,  given  herewith,  is  printed  for 
the  purpose  of  shov^-ing  all  sections  of  railway  in  the  state  on 
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Double-Track    Railways   in    Kentucky. 


have  indicated  that  an  improvement  may  be  obtained  by  arrang- 
ing for  a  greater  depth  of  water  in  the  sides  of  the  firebox 
below  the  surface  of  the  grates,  and  this  would  also  confirm 
the  theory  that  defective  circulation  is  a  reason  for  the  short 
life  fre(|ucntly  obtained  from  side  sheets  on  boilers  of  the  wide 
firebox  type. 

Life  of  Tubes. — The  life  of  tubes  varies  largely  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  water.  It  is  common  practice  to  safe-end  or  weld 
additional  portions  on  to  the  body  of  the  tul)c  from  four  to 
ten  times  where  the  water  is  such  that  no  pitting  of  the  body 
of  the  tube  occurs.  The  length  f)f  time  rc<|uired  before  tin- 
tube  is  removed  on  account  of  the  end  being  so  damaged  by 
rolling  and  beading  that  it  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  suf- 
ficiently tight  condition  for  proper  service,  varies,  according 
to  the  water  conditions,  and  type  of  engine,  from  five  to  six 
months  up  to  three  years  and  over.  On  one  railway  tubes  are 
renvjved  for  safe-ending  after  '10  to  CO  thousand  miles  in  freight 
service  and  T.'S.OOO  to  110,000  miles  in  passenger  service.  On 
another  they  are  removed  in  bad  water  districts  after  five  to 
six  months,  and  in  relatively  good  water  districts  after  10  to 
12  months.  The  shortest  life  of  the  body  of  the  tube  reported 
is  from  two  to  three  years,  while  some  administrations  report 
lubes  lasting  as  long  as   ITi  years  and  over.     Where  no  pitting 


which  there  are  two  or  more  main  tracks.     The  termini  of  the 
sections,  as  shown  in  the  map,  are  as  follows : 

KENTUCKY. 

No.       Approx. 

tracks.  miles. 
Queen    Sr  Crescent. 

Ludlow  to   Erlanger    2  7 

Danville  Junction  to  Moreland   3  8 

Science    Hill    to   Cedar  Grove 8  19 

Flat  Rock  to  Ilclcnwood,  Tenn 3  80 

Chesafeake  6r  Ohio, 

Ilarhoiirsvillc,  VV.   Va.,  to  Rivcrton 8  37 

Fair  Ground  to  Lawicnce  Creek S  8 

nrent    to   Cincinnati,    Ohio »  10 

.Sink-t  to  Corliin    3  8* 

.\t  Lexington    9  1 

Ulinois  Ctnlral. 

Wickliffe   (near  Cairo)  to  Fulton »  *» 

.\t  Louisville  »  I 

l.ottisviHt  iS"  Naihvill*. 

t.ouiivillr  lo  .Vnchorage 9  Id 

Knm  Lnuinvillr  to  .'^.•ulli   Louiiville 1 

Louinville   to   Lelmmui   Junction >  •• 

nowling  Green  lo  Mempliiii  Junction 9  * 

Covington  to  Milldalc    funnel  9  1 


Ski-umiikk   tC.    I!)|0. 
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COMPOSITE 


GONDOLA      CAR     FOR 
PITTSBURGH. 


THE     GILMORE     &. 


'llir  (iiliiiiirc  \'  I'ili.HhurKli  recently  hail  Imilt  liy  llic  VVr-iicm 
Steel  Car  *  l-ouiulry  C<>,,  Cliieago,  100  lifty-tuii  composite  k'>"- 
dolrt  cars  of  the  jlesiRn  shown.  These  car*  are  of  the  Rencral 
iicrvicc  type,  iiitciulrd  for  use  as  an  ordinary  solid  (Inor  Roiidola 
or  a  siile  dtinip  rar,  making  it  suitable  for  any  lading  usually  car- 
ried ill  gondola  or  hopper  cars. 


intrndrd  to  facilitate  repairs  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
wood  is  i>lentiful  and  slccl  has  to  be  transported  considerable 
rlistunccs.  The  design,  however,  permits  of  all-steel  construc- 
tion, and  a  number  of  such  cars  are  in  service  on  different  rail- 
ways. 

The  Hi  ilrop  doors,  extending  the  ftdl  length  of  the  car,  are 
arranged  to  discharge  the  load  at  the  sides.  The  doors  on  either 
side  may  be  operated  inde|)endently,  or  those  of  both  sides  to- 
gether.    It  requires  from  three  to  four  minutes  to  discharge  the 


Composite    Gondola    Car;     Gilmore    &     Pittsburgh. 

The   photograph   shows   the   general   design,   which   utilizes    a  load  and   return  the  doors  to  their  closed  position.     They  are 

single  center  sill  with  trussed  side  framing,  made  up  of  standard  operated  by  chains  and  a  creeping  shaft  device.     This  arrange- 

sections  for  the  tension  and  special  sections  for  the  compression  nient   has   proved   very  efficient   for   this  purpose,   as   accidental 

members.    The  flooring,  side  and  end  planks  are  of  yellow  pine,  opening  of  the  doors  is  efifectually  prevented.    The  ends  are  ar- 
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ranged  for  dropping  to   facilitate  the  loading  of  long  material. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  detail  of  this  car  is  in  the  all- 
cast  steel  truck,  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Equipment  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  such  application  to  American 
cars.  The  drawing  shows  the  design  of  the  I-beam  section  truck 
side  frames  and  the  journal  boxes.  The  assembled  truck  has  but 
four  bolts,  one  on  each  journal  box;  these  are  %-in.  in  diameter 
and  pass  through  the  two  vertical  members  of  the  frame  and 
the  lug  on  the  top  of  the  box.  Cotter  pins  may  be  used  instead 
of  bolts  as  they  are  not  subjected  to  any  stress,  the  provision 
being  made  merely  to  prevent  the  side  frame  from  lifting  off  the 
box  in  case  of  derailment  or  collision. 

The  journal  box  conforms  to  M.  C.  B.  standards,  except  that 
it  has  a  top  and  a  side  lug  cast  integral  for  receiving  the  inter- 
locking truck  side  frame,  and  also  that  the  boxes  must  be  cast 
in  rights  and  lefts.  Reference  to  the  illustrations  shows  lugs  cast 
on  the  under  side  of  the  oblique  members  of  the  side  frame  for 
bolting  a  temporary  strap  around  the  box  in  case  it  is  necessary 
to  replace  a  broken  one  by  a  standard  M.  C.  B.  box.  The  side 
frame  is  cored  for  column  bolts  for  the  same  emergency. 

The  truck  side  frames  have  filler  block  or  cheek  p'ates  on  the 
columns,  an  invention  of  W.  P.  Richardson,  mechanical  en- 
gineer, Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie.  These  cheek  plates  are  remov- 
able and  serve  the  double  purpose  of  allowing  the  bolsters  to  be 
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placed  or  removed  without  jacking  up  the  car  or  faking  out  the 
spring  plank,  and  of  taking  a  considerable  portion  of  the  service 
wear  of  the  bolsters  off  of  the  truck  side  frame  column  faces 
The  spring  planks  have  projections  at  each  end  so  that  they  drop 
into  sockets  in  the  spring  scat  portion  of  the  truck  side  frame. 
Following  .'ire  tht-  geiuTal  dimensions  of  the  cars: 

nright    from    r.nil    to    top   of    hotly 8  ft.    11       in. 

Height  from  rail  to  top  of  floor 4  "      7       _'| 

Depth    of    car    body 4   "       4 

\xnz\.\\    insitif    of    body 41   "       9 

length    ovrr    ciul    oills 48   "      2M    " 

VViifth    inxiilf    of    body 9  "      iVi   " 

Width    ovrr   lidc    stakes 10  "      2        [| 

I.rngth    of    drop    door    openings,    4  doors 4  "      9 

12  doors 4  "    10 

Width    of   drop  door   openings 4   "      0)4    " 

nifitance   from  center  to  center  of  trucks 31    ft. 

Truck    wheel    bnw 6   ft.  0  in. 

rapacity     f'"  '"ns 

Weight    41,808    lbs. 

Ratio  of  paying  freight  to  total   wgt.   loaded  car.  .72. B  per  cent. 

Other  special  equipment  used  on  these  cars  is  as  follows: 

Itrakes     Westinghome 

flrake    beams DBmascus,    Waycott 

Couplers     Climax 

Coupler   operating  devhre Carmer 

Center     plates Cast    steel 

Draft    rigging Westinghouse    friction 

Dust    guard Bawwood 

Journal    wedges Drop    forged    steel 

Nut    locks     ■. narlley 


The  second  meeting,  for  the  current  year,  of  the  American 
Association  of  Railway  Superintendents  was  held  at  the  Plant- 
ers Hotel  in  St.  Louis,  on  September  9.  Fifty-three  delegates 
were  present.  Two  local  associations  were  admitted  to  mem- 
bership, those  of  Oklahoma  and  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Committee  on  Interchange  Car  Inspection  reported  the 
action  taken  by  the  various  divisions  of  the  association  on  the 
rules  promulgated  at  previous  conventions  and  considerable  dis- 
cussion ensued  regarding  the  cost  of  inspection.  T.  B.  Fogg,, 
general  manager  of  the  Toledo  Terminal,  believed  it  was  not 
right  to  require  as  many  inspections  as  are  now  made  in  trans- 
ferring cars.  He  said  that  frequently  more  damage  is  done  in 
the  yards  after  the  inspection  by  the  delivering  line  than  was. 
(lone  on  the  road.  If  a  transferring  line  such  as  his  made  no- 
inspection  then  the  inspection  made  by  the  receiving  road 
placed  all  responsibihty  for  damage  between  the  two  inspec- 
tions upon  the  transferring  company.  He  believed  inspectioa 
terminating  the  road  trip  should  be  abolished  and  that  an  ex- 
amination should  be  made  at  the  point  of  delivery  to  the  trans- 
ferring company.  Few  of  the  delegates  believed  this  matter 
was  one  that  the  association  should  take  up,  as  it  was  purely 
local.  The  inspection  at  the  termination  of  the  road  trip  is- 
primarily  an  examination  required  by  law  to  see  that  all  safety 
appliances  work  properly  and  the  road  trip  properly  ends  on 
the  arrival  of  the  car  in  the  yards.  The  discussion  and  read- 
ing of  reports  from  local  associations  showed  that  all  were 
working  practically  under  Rule  2  of  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association  as  to  inspections.  J.  E.  Taussig,  terminal  superin- 
tendent of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  suggested  that  all  car 
interchange  rules  should  be  practically  uniform,  and  this  was- 
the  sense  of  the  convention.  The  uniform  list  of  non-transfer- 
able commodities  recommended  by  the  Association  of  Railway 
Claim  Agents  was  adopted. 

The  Transportation  Committee  favored  dropping  the  matter 
of  recommending  grain  door  rules  because  conditions  in  the- 
grain  business  are  such  that  uniform  rules  for  the  collection  of 
grain  doors  are  not  practicable.  President  Somerville  requested 
the  committee  to  include  the  subject  in  its  list  of  subjects  for 
the  coming  year  as  he  did  not  agree  with  the  recommendation. 
He  believed  the  subject  was  of  growing  importance  and  that  if 
properly  studied  the  situation  now  existing  could  be  materially 
improved.  The  committee  agreed  to  investigate  further  and  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting.  The  association  acted  favorably  on 
the  committee's  recommendation  that  the  following  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  American  Railway  .Association : 

"Resolved,  That  all  broken,  defective  and  imperfect  seals  be  reported  by 
the  agent  of  the  receiving  road  to  the  superintendent  or  agent  of  the  deliv- 
ering road,  by  letter,  within  4S  hours  after  seals  are  examined  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  receiving  road;  reports  to  include  all  cases  of  absence  ofr 
seal,  seal  improperly  applied,  broken  seal,  indistinct  impression  on  seal, 
blank  seal,  seal  on  insecure  door  fastening,  and  where  the  seal  and  door 
fastening  together  do  not  fully  protect  the  contents  of  car." 

On  the  subject  of  uniform  lettering  of  cars  recommendation 
was  m.ide  that  the  marks  "A"  and  "B"  be  used  on  sides  and 
"U"  and  "C"  on  ends.  In  addition,  the  recommendation  was 
made  that  all  cars  belonging  to  a  certain  railway  system  have 
only  the  name  of  the  system  stenciled  on  them,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  ownership  of  a  series  of 
cars  belonging  to  a  subsidiary  company,  or  division,  can  lie 
easily  recorded  m  the  offices  of  the  auditor  and  superintendent 
of  transportation,  thereby  materially  simplifying  the  operating 
(lepartn\cnt's  work.  The  committee  also  believed  that  as  all 
cars  are  at  present  equipped  with  air-brakes  it  is  unnecessary 
to  stencil  on  them  the  words  "Air-Brakes."  VVbilc  this  is  a 
small  matter  on  one  car,  when  all  the  cars  bearing  the  words- 
"Air- Brakes"  arc  taken  into  consideration,  it  means  consider- 
able wasted  labor  and  expense.  It  was  decided  to  refer  this 
subject  to  the  American  Kailw.ny  .Association  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  matter  of  "set-backs" 
be    submitted   to   the   American    Railway   Association,    favoring: 
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the  ailoption.  ;i»   rrfoumiriulnl  practice,  of  a  blank  to  be  used 
for  the   n|..>rtiiiK  o(  Kct-backit,  similar  to  thr   followiriK  : 

NOKTII   AND  SOI  III   KAII.KOAl). 

St.   Loiiii IPIO. 

rillONAI. 

Mr . 

Supcrlnlenilcnt. 

K.  K 

l>»«r  Sin  .  .  .  . 

i'ari  ilrniiiiiilril  hrlnw  wrrr  M-iit  Iwck  to  your  road  for  e»UMi  shown,  dur- 
ii<l  the  14  liotira  riuEini  lait  niMiiighl: 


C«r 
Number 

Initial 

.  ,.,. 

Cause 

You  src  kinilly  sikcd  la  invrMi^alc,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  such  un- 
cessary  switching  ilown  to  a  minimum. 

Yours  truly. 


Superintendent. 

rhc  use  i)t  iliis  blank  by  one  superintendent  for  tbrec  months 
li.nl  reduced  the  number  of  set-backs  35  per  cent  The  report 
;  tlie  committee  on  this  matter  was  adopted  unanimously. 
The  subject  of  hoof  weights  used  in  determining  charges 
r  the  carr>tng  of  live-stock  caused  a  long  discussion.  The 
inmittec  pointed  out  that  track  scale  weights  are  not  always 
correct,  which  was  objected  to  by  some  delegates  who  believed 
it  was  not  good  policy  to  cast  reflections  on  track  scale  weights, 
and  that  this  was  a  thing  which  should  not  be  taken  up  by 
superintendents  because  it  is  almost  wholly  a  local  traffic  mat- 
ter. The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  matter  was  an 
cperating  matter,  as  the  superintendents  in  charge  of  operation 
must  weigh  cars  loaded  with  live-stock  on  arrival,  and  after 
they  are  unloaded.  This  means  considerable  delay  and  the 
tying  up  cf  cars  which  should  be  promptly  released.  The  com- 
mittee argued  that  if  track  scales  did  not  give  the  correct 
weight,  the  railway  might  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law.  Owing  to  the  present  practice  of 
charging  by  scale  weights  there  are  arbitrary  allowances  of 
"shrinkage"  and  "fill"  provided  for  in  tariffs.  If  shippers  of 
live-stock  were  compelled  to  install  alley  scales  and  give  the 
actual  hoof  weights  to  the  railways,  as  a  basis  for  freight 
charges,  "shrinkage"  and  "fill'  can  be  eliminated  from  tariffs. 
It  was  decided  to  refer  the  question  and  a  verbatim  report  of 
the  discussion  of  it  to  the  American  Railway  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  docketed  the  following  subjects 
for  discussion-  "Charge  for  Disinfecting  Cars  Loaded  with 
Cattle  from  Quarantine  Districts,"  and  "Rroader  Scope  of  Activ- 
ities of  the  Association." 

The  government  provides  regulations  for  the  shipment  of 
ttle  from  infected  districts  and  for  the  cleaning  and  disin- 
octing  of  cars  used  for  that  purpose.  It  was  believed  that 
no  railway  can  refuse  to  receive  such  cattle  for  shipment. 
Therefore,  the  cost  of  cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  cars  cannot 
be  avoided.  The  opinion  prevailed  that  the  shipper  should  pay 
for  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  the  cars  and  that  the  traffic 
department  should  provide  for  this  in  its  published  tariffs,  for 
it  was  pointed  out  that  government  officers  are  daily  becoming 
more  strict  in  their  requirements.  It  was  decided  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  .\merican  Railway  Association  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican .\ssociati<in  of  Freight  Traffic  Officers. 

The  matter  of  broadening  the  scope  of  the  association  was 
discussed  in  a  paper  presented  by  E.  H.  DeGroot,  Jr.,  su- 
perintendent C.  &  E.  I.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  one  by  T.  B. 
Fogg,  general  manager.  Toledo  Terminal.  Both  believed  that 
the  American  .Association  of  Railway  Superintendents,  as  at 
present  organized,  cannot  present  the  views  of  the  local  super- 
intendents in  a  proper  manner  to  the  .American   Railway  .Asso- 


ciation, Attention  wa«  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Aimriean 
Railway  AsBociation  had  passed  a  resolution  regarding  the  ad- 
visability and  necessity  of  calling  on  the  many  voluntary  railway 
officers'  org-ini/alions  in  the  United  .States  for  assistance  and 
information.  The  discussion  indicated  a  general  desire  to  have 
the  American  Association  of  Railway  Superintendents  composed 
of  individual  .supcrinicndenis,  rather  than,  as  at  present,  of  divi~ 
sional  or  local  sections.  J.  K.  Taussig,  Terminal  Supt.  Wabash^ 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  presented  a  resolution  asking  the  president  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five  to  redraft  the  entire  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  association  so  as  to  make  eligible  to  membership, 
trainmasters,  general  yardmastcrs  and  train  despatchcrs,  and  to 
follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  organization  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  and  the  president  stated 
that  he  would  later  announce  the  names  of  the  committee  for 
this  purpose. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  J.  A.  Somerville,  superintendent  terminals,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

l-'irst  vice-president,  Hrent  .Arnold,  superintendent  L.  &  N., 
Cmcinnati,  Ohio. 

Second  vice-president,  S.  M.  Russel,  superintendent  T.  P.  & 
W.,   Peoria,  111. 

Members  executive  committee,  E.  II.  DeGroot,  Jr.,  division 
superintendent  C.  &  E.  I.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  E.  R.  Scoville, 
superintendent  B.  &  O.,  Chillicothe,  III. 

.Secretary  and  treasurer,  O.  G.  Fetter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  St.  Louis  division  acted  as  the  host  of  the  members  and 
their  families,  who  were  given  a  street-car  ride  around  the  city 
in  private  cars  by  courtesy  of  the  St.  Louis  Traction  Co.  A 
lunch  was  given  in  the  Planters  Hotel  roof  garden  at  noon,  and 
at  5  p.m.  special  street-cars  took  the  delegates  and  their  families 
to  Delmar  Garden,  where  dinner  was  served.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  vaudeville  entertainment  in  the  Delmar  Garden 
Theatre. 


CLARK'S    TABLET    EXCHANGER. 


The  photographic  illustrations  show  a  tablet  exchanger  lately 
adopted  as  standard  on  the  Xew  South  Wales  Government  Rail- 
ways, where  tablets  have  been  in  use  on  fast  trains  requiring 
an  automatic  exchanger,  for  over  15  years.  The  principal  char- 
acteristic of  Clark's  design  is  the  "helical  arm"  on  the  engine 


^iD-= 


Fig.    1 — Operation   of  Tablet    Exchanger. 

for  picking  up  the  tablet.  The  way  the  apparatus  works  may 
be  seen  from  Fig.  1,  and  its  appearance  just  after  an  exchange 
has  been  made  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  In  Fig.  3  the  fireman  is 
taking  off  a  tablet  which  the  engine  has  just  picked  up,  and  the 
station  man  is  putting  the  ground  apparatus  down  out  of  the 
way.  As  the  engine  passes  the  ground  exchanger,  the  point  of 
the  corkscrew  arm  13,  Fig.  1,  enters  the  bail  12  and  pulls  the 
tablet    (in  pouch  II)   out  of  the  holder  8.     When  this  is  free. 
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the  bail  12  swings  round  the  corkscrew  arm  1-3  and  is  gradually 
braked  or  stopped  by  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  and  comes 
to  rest  on  the  arm  without  clatter  or  impact.  Then  the  arm 
'J  enters  the  ring  21  of  the  tablet  on  the  engine  and  pulls  it 
from  the  spring  holder  14. 

The  arm  on  the  locomotive  is  fastened  to  the  left  trailing 
splasher.  The  apparatus  is  fitted  to  a  plate  which  bolts  to  the 
back  of  the  splasher  with  slotted  holes  to  permit  it  being  ad- 
justed bodily  as  the  wheel  tires  get  thin.  This  can  also  be  done 
by  a  regulating  bolt  through  the  projecting  arm  as  it  passes  out 
over  the  foot-plate. 

When  an  engine  passes  the  distant  signal  the  lireman  places 
the  incoming  tablet  (which  is  inside  a  strong  leather  pouch)  in 
the  brass  pocket  on  the  arm,  the  ring  being  held  in  position  by 
a  spring  clip.  After  passing  the  home  signal  the  fireman  lowers 
it  into  position  by  a  lever  and  connecting  rod,  and  as  soon 
as  the  exchange  is  made  he  then  heaves  it  up  and  removes  the 


the  exchange  is  made  he  removes  the  tablet,  and  he  also  lowers 
the  apparatus  unless  it  is  required  for  the  next  train. 

This  apparatus  is  in  use  over  339  miles  of  road  and  at  48 
meeting  stations,  by  six  regular  trains,  daily,  besides  specials. 
The  tablet  apparatus  is  Tyer's.  On  the  system  where  Mr.  Clark 
works  there  are  40  locomotives  fitted  with  tablet  exchangers, 
eight  of  which  have  his  patent.  .All  new  ones  are  made  to  his 
pattern  and  tiie  old  ones  are  being  converted  as  they  pass 
through  the  shops. 

The  only  parts  of  the  apparatus  that  are  patented  are  the 
twisted  arm  on  the  engine  and  the  pocket  on  the  ground  e.x- 
changer.  This  pocket  is  an  essential  part,  as  the  ring  must 
be  presented  downwards  or  otherwise  it  will  not  be  taken  by 
the  engine. 

The  apparatus  can  pick  up  at  any  speed,  the  faster  the  better. 
Ordinarily,  trains  change  at  from  '2b  miles  to  bo  miles  an  hour; 
and  the  ring  is  not  damaged  or  pulled  oblong.     Mr.  Clark  says 


Fig.  2.  Pv-  •• 

Clark's  Tablet   Exchanger;    New  South   Wales  Government    Railways. 


tablet  and  pouch  and  ascertains  if  he  has  received  the  correct 
one.  It  is  then  hung  up  in  the  cab  until  they  approach  the 
next  station.  On  the  New  South  Wales  Railways  the  apparatus 
is  only  used  on  express  and  mail  trains  and  only  at  stations 
wheie  tiie  train  is  not  required  to  stop.  The  ground  apparatus 
is  placed  on  the  down  side  of  the  line  for  down  trains  and  on 
the  up  side  of  the  line  for  up  trains,  and  at  some  places  at 
the  foot  of  the  station  platform  ramp.  Sometimes  it  is  placed 
m  the  center  of  the  f)-ft.  space  between  the  main  line  and  the 
loop,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  Fig.  3. 

When  a  through  train  is  due  tlie  person  in  charge  of  a  station 
obtains  a  tal)lcf  for  the  scciion  in  advance  an<l  raises  the  ground 
apparadiH  from  its  box  undcrnround,  to  whicli  it  is  attached  by 
a  pin,  on  which  it  works.  Having  raised  it  he  inserts  the  tablet 
pouch  in  the  brass  pocket  and  sets  the  ring  in  a  spring  clip  to 
hold  it  in  pf)siti<)n  (if  at  ninht  he  lights  a  lamp  at  the  foot  which 
i:;  a  signal  to  'he  engineer  that  the  tablet  is  in  position)      After 


that  the  helical  arm  should  also  be  put  on  the  ground  exchanger 
to  insure  fast  exchange  without  pulling  the  rings  oblong.  The 
rings  arc  6  in.  in  diameter  and  are  made  of  '/■•  in.  steel  wire 
rope. 

Engine  driver  James,  who  has  lieen  running  on  the  govern- 
ment railways  13  years,  says:  "I  have  been  stationed  at  .Mhury 
for  the  past  eight  years,  and  have  been  working  express  trains 
with  tablet  exchanging  a|)paratus  in  use  for  13  years,  runninj; 
200  miles  a  ni.i;hf  and  exchanging  tal)lets  22  times.  The  speeds 
at  which  the  exchanges  are  made  are  from  2")  to  50  miles  ai\ 
hour.  I  have  had  this  exchanger  in  use  on  the  Great  Southern 
express  for  the  last  12  months,  and  duritiK  tliat  time  it  lias  never 
missed  a  tablet.  I  have  trie<l  it  at  (10  miles  an  hour  and  it 
works  without  a  hitch." 

The  inventor's  address  is  William  Clark,  Steam  She. I  Inspec- 
tor, (loverntntiil  Railways.  Cioulburn.  New  South  Wales.  .Aus- 
tralia. 
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PROGRESS  AT  THE  GRAND  CENTRAL  TF.^MINAL. 

The  cxcnvalions  for  the  new  tracks  at  the  (Irand  Central 
Trrminnl.  New  York  City,  have  now  readied  a  |«>ii\i  where  ihey 
liave  obhteraled  all  of  tin-  track*  in  llie  idd  train  HJu-d,  as  shown 
in  I'iK  -1  of  the  aiCMiiiiiaiiyinK  ilhnitration't,  ami  readors  wiio  are 
familiar  with  this  station  and  who.  we  a»>nine  are  i|iiite  nil- 
nil  rolls,  will  be  interested  in  a  few  views  Khovvin(j  the  proRress 
made  on  the  new  station  up  to  the  present  time.  The  front  of 
till-  old  station  huildinK.  facing  l'"orty-sccoin!  street,  is  now 
nearly  demolishcil,  and  that  part  wliicli  faces  on  Vandcrbilt 
avrnuc  (.seen  at  the  left  in  I'iK-  •')  will  soon  follow.  All  of  the 
passenger  trains  are  now  running  to  or  from  the  caslcin  part 
of  the  new  yards,  nppoi  and  lower;  some  of  the  tracks  here 
heinK  on  their  permanent  locations  an<l  some  in  temporary  loca- 


wdl  he  observed  that,  in  the  Granrj  Central  Terminal,  the  con- 
course for  the  express  trains  is  one  story  above  the  track  level 
and  thr  concourse  for  suburban  trains  is  one  story  .above  the 
suburban  track  level.  The  Intcrborough  subway,  shown  in  this 
illustration,  is  on  a  level  with  the  express  train  loop.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  city  subw.iys  now  in  operation.  I'he  subway  next 
below  this  will  afTord  direct  connection  to  the  Lackawanna,  the 
l''rie  and  the  Pennsylvania  stations  in  Jersey  City, 

In  I'ig.  2,  the  building  on  the  left  is  the  Uclmonl  Hotel,  less 
than  half  the  heighi  of  which  is  shown  in  ihc  picture.  On  the 
right  is  the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  an  old  landmark.  The  car- 
riage-way in  the  foreground  is  substantially  level  and  one  travel- 
ing on  this  grade  southward  soon  reaches  the  existing  level  of 
Park  avenue.  Beneath  this  carriage-way  arc  the  tracks  of  the  sur- 
face  street    railway   which   extend   under    Park   avenue   south   to 


Fig.    1 — Grand    Central    Terminal,    New    York    City.      Proposed   Elevated,   Surface   and   Underground   Approaches. 


tions.  After  the  completion  of  the  whole  of  the  station,  these 
temporary  tracks  will  be  re-arranged  for  use  as  storage  tracks. 
\t  present,  the  storage  yards  at  Mott  Haven,  5  miles  out,  are 
-ill  used  for  switching  and  cleaning  most  or  all  of  the  through 
lins.  At  the  left  of  Fig.  3,  in  the  extreme  background,  may 
.'e  seen  baggage  cars  standing  in  what  is  left  of  the  old  yard. 
This  is  the  part  of  the  yard  that  is  devoted  principally  to  the 
•xpress  companies.     It  is  still  connected   with  the  outlet  to  the 

lain  line  by  a  single  track. 
Fig.    1    sliows   the   architect's    latest   sketch   of    the    southwest 

■^pect  of  the  proposed  new  station.  The  principal  feature  of 
:  lis  drawing  is  the  bridge  spanning  Forty-second  street.  The 
lioor  of  this  bridge  shows  in  the  central  foreground  of  Fig.  2. 
The  arrangement  of  the  passages  in  Fig.  1  to  connect  with  the 
subways  in  Forty-second  street,  is  in  some  respects  tentative.     It 


Thirty-fourth  street.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  drive-way 
extends  across  the  front  and  around  both  sides  of  the  terminal 
station,  at  a  grade  some  12  or  1.5  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  streets 
which  surround  the  station. 

In  Fig.  3,  the  columns  for  the  new  structure,  which  appear  at 
the  right  of  the  engraving,  are  about  on  the  center  line  of  Park 
avenue,  which  is  the  center  line  of  the  original  right-of-way  of 
the  Xew  York  &  Harlem  Railroad.  Those  parts  of  the  new  build- 
ing which  are  finished  and  which  are  partly  shown  at  the  right  are 
now  occupied  by  offices  of  the  Xew  York  Central  and  of  the  New 
Haven  road.  The  engineering  department  of  the  New  York 
Central,  as  well  as  several  clerical  departments,  are  still  quar- 
tered in  other  buildings.  The  chief  engineer  is  still  in  the  tem- 
porary building  at  Madison  avenue  and  Forty-third  street. 

Fig.  4  shows  these  office  buildings  and  the  platform  tracks  on 
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Fig.   2— Grand    Central    Terminal,    New   York    City.      Proposed    Main    (South)    Approach    to    New    Station. 


Fig.  3-E.c-v,tion  for   New  SUtion;   Looking  North  from   a     Point   on    the    L,n.   o,     i,>U    oi..ct. 


StTTRMIIKH    lli,    l!>|0 
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Fig-  4 — Grand   Central   Terminal,    New  York  City.      Looking    South   from   48th   Street. 


Fig.    5 — Last    of   the    Grand    Central    Station 

;«.   or*    thcst    toh'ch    wtre   put    in   place   when    the    building   iias   built    in    ISTl 
■<e  thai  u  readable  in  the  photograph. 


^..wiv  ...t^t,  int.  ;'iinr>  yiviny  ine  aaie  Of  erection  as  1899 
.....  panels  U'/iic/i  appear  in  the  background  above  the  window 
C.    Vandcrbilt,    President,"    which    is    on    the    center   panel    is    the- 
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the  upper  level.  The  Forty-fifth  strefet  footbridge  across  the  yard, 
which  appears  at  the  right  in  this  picture,  is  that  which  appears  in 
the  center  of  Fig.  3.  The  ground  floor  of  the  completed  office 
building  at  the  left  is  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  city  post  office. 


The  wagon  entrance  to  the  new  baggage  room,  which  is  now  in  use. 
is  beneath  the  arch  of  the  three-story  bridge  which  connects  the 
two  office  buildings.  The  transverse  street  which  faces  these 
buildings  is  Forty-fifth  street.     The  bridge,  partly  completed,  at 


Fig.    6— Panoramic    View    of    the    Grand    Central    Terminal    Yard;    Looking    Southwest,   August    5.    1910. 


Fig.    7 — Fifty-fourth    Street    Bridge;     Look  ng    North.      En- 
trance to  Park  Avenue  Tunnel. 


Fig.     8 — Forty-sixth     Street     Bridge;      Looking     We«t.      Ar 
rangement   of   Water   and    Gas   Piping. 
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Forty-iiixih  sUril.  iiitlii-titcd  by  H.  it  thai  wliiili  i,  sliown  in  lis. 
8.  The  pint  form  wliuh  olinwt  while  :it  the  left  in  l-'iK.  I  is  "tic  of 
Ihc  periiiiineiU  coiu-rcle  |ia»»ciiKcr  phitforms.  The  roof  or  shed 
for  this  phiiform  has  iiol  yei  tueii  put  up.  On  the  lower  level 
tracks,  seen  in  this  view,  a  nuinbrr  of  K*<>i<l"la  cars  arc  visible. 
Ten  tracks  at  the  extreme  lift  <«t  the  lower  level  arc  now  in  use 
iMSseiiKcr  irain<i.  On  the  upper  level  twenty-six  tracks  arc  in 
riie  l:ill  btiililiiiK  at  the  extreme  risht  of  l-in.  I  is  the  Hel- 
t  Hotel. 

Fig.  .'i  -.hovvs  the  headhouse  of  the  old  station  ;is  it  appc.ired 
on  .AiiRiKt  .*>.  Heyond  it,  in  the  center,  is  the  Belmont  Hotel.  .'\t 
the  left  may  be  seen  the  "lumiel"  throURli  which  street  cars  run 
b«ncath  Park  avenue,  in  the  distance  appears  the  framework 
of  a  new  hotel  beiiiK  built  at  I'ark  .Vvciiuc  and  Thirty-fourth 
street,  and,  a  half  mile  farther,  the  tower  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  building,  "(M)  ft.  high. 

Fig.  ti  is  n  view  lookiiiK  south,  showing  at  the  tIkIiI  iIk-  rc- 
mainins  tracks  on  the  old  level  and  at  the  left  the  new  tracks  on 
the  upper  new  level.  Parts  of  four  tr.insvcrse  bridges  for  streets 
are  shown. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  entrance  to  tlu-   I'.irk  avciuic  luiiiul  looking 

"h.  .-Nt  the  right  in  this  picture,  the  tracks  arc  on  tlic  new 
The  girders  in  the  foreground  will  constitute  the  tirst 
,.„iisvcrse  bridge  to  be  completed  over  the  new  yard,  and  the 
temporary  truss  footbridge  above  it  will  then  be  taken  down. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  arrangement  of  water  and  gas  pipes  on  the 
transverse  bridge  at  Forty-sixth  street. 


PROTECTION  OF  WOOD   BY  CRYSTALLINE    PIGMENTS.* 


BV    HEXRV   A.   CARI>NER. 

It  makes  little  difference  what  paint  is  tested  when  faulty 
\M.H)d  is  used,  for  the  result  in  every  case  will  be  failure.  .\ 
notable  instance  of  such  failure  is  recorded  in  the  tests  con- 
ducted at  Fargo,  X.  Dak.,  by  the  .Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  I'aint  Manufacturers'  .Association,  where  most  of 
the  wood  used  on  the  western  side  of  the  test  fences  (north- 
1  rii  hard  pitch  pme)  was  e.xtrciTiely  sappy  and  of  a  hard  grain, 
^r  a  few  months'  wear,  the  resinous  sap,  through  the  action 
ihe  sun,  pushed  itself  through  the  paint  and  completely 
■! crated  the  latter  in  many  spots.  -Again,  at  Atlantic  City 
at  Pittsburgh,  in  the  paint  tests  made  under  the  inspection 
oi  the  .American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  it  developed  that  cypress 
and  yellow  pine  gave  unsatisfactory  results  in  many  cases. 
The  inspectors,  therefore,  were  forced  to  draw  their  conclusions 
from  these  tests  almost  universally  from  the  white  pine  panels. 
Paint  tests,  therefore,  if  their  object  is  to  determine  the  value 
of  pigments,  should  be  made  upon  high  grade  wood,  such  as 
white  pine  or  [viplar,  carefully  inspected  and  seasoned. 

Seasoning  and  Drying. — The  importance  of  the  proper  season- 
ing and  drying  of  wood  cannot  be  overestimated,  as  the  effect 
of  an  excess  of  moisture  in  lumber  is  bad  from  every  stand- 
point. Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  a  building 
painted  immediately  upon  erection  in  the  early  spring,  when 
the  excess  moisture  in  the  wood,  or  the  moisture  that  comes 
from  the  plaster,  works  itself  to  the  surface.  The  badly  stained 
appearance  of  the  paint,  which  first  indicates  that  moisture 
is  working  through,  is  followed  by  scaling  and  blistering,  and 
the  effect  to  beautify  and  protect  has  been  defeated. 

The  strength  of  wood  is  also  vitally  affected  by  the  moisture 
content.  It  is  fairly  well  known  that  the  strength  begins  to 
be  greatest  when  the  excess  moisture  in  the  cells  or  honeycomb 
part  of  the  wood  is  removed,  and  when  that  point  is  reached 
where  the  fibers  or  cell  walls  are  satisfied.  Kiln  drying  may 
remove  even  more  of  this  moisture,  but  if  the  moisture  does 
not  extend  beyoml  the  fiber  saturation  point,  a  fair  degree  of 
safety  and  strength  is  to  be  depended  upon. 

.  IctioH  of  Crystaliine  Pigments. — The  effect  of  certain  crys- 

'I'rom  the  Journal  cf  the  Fratiklin  tnslitute,  .\ugitst,  1910. 


t.illiiu  piKiiiint.s  111  aiding  the  opa<|ue  while  pigments  m  their 
battle  to  properly  protect  wo<jd  has  been  demonstrated  in  prac- 
tice, and  by  test,  and  to-day  the  paint  manufacturer  is  using 
these  crystalline  pigments  in  small  percentage  for  this  purpose. 
The  filling  of  wood,  such  as  (Ivors  for  instance,  has  almost 
always  been  done  by  the  use  of  pigments  such  as  quartz  silica, 
or  very  tine  barium  sulphate.  The  action  of  these  pigments  in 
penetrating  the  pores  of  the  wfjod  and  becoming  attached  by 
their  rough  surfaces  to  the  tentacles  of  the  wood  is  extremely 
import.iiit.  Pigments  such  as  zinc  oxide  or  white  lead  arc- 
made  up  of  particles  more  spherical  and  with  smoother  sur- 
faces, and  will  not  secure  the  same  hold  upon  the  woody 
liber,  obtainable  through  the  use  of  the  rougher  or  more  crys- 
talline pigments.  The  painter  often  uses  materials  such  as  yel- 
low ocher  for  the  priming  coat  for  wood,  understanding  that 
the  ocher  has  a  high  content  of  crystalline  pigments,  such  as 
silica  or  silicates.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  a  much 
belter  i)ractice  is  to  have  the  priming  coat  of  a  paint  made 
up  with  a  small  percentage  of  the  pure  crystalline  pigments. 

Treatment  of  Refractory  Woods. — Yellow  pine,  cypress  and 
other  hard  woods  used  in  the  construction  of  frame  buildings, 
generally  contain  a  large  quantity  of  pitch  and  sap  which  tend 
to  hartien  the  grain  and  make  penetration  of  the  paint  almost 
impossible.  To  meet  such  conditions,  the  painter  generally  re- 
iluces  the  paste  or  liquid  paint  with  turpentine  or  other  vola- 
tile solvents  that  will  act  as  accelerators  in  carrying  the  paint 
into  the  liber  of  the  wood,  and  even  assist  in  amalgamating 
ihc  paint  with  the  resins  contained  in  the  wood.  The  use  of 
new  solvents,  such  as  benzol,  xylol  and  toluol,  to  replace  tur- 
pentine, is  being  experimented  with,  and  so  far  very  good 
results  have  been  obtained.  The  penetrative  values  of  the  above- 
mentioned  coal-tar  distillates  are  high,  and  their  price,  as  com- 
l)are(l  with  the  price  of  turpentine,  will  probably  make  them 
commercially  acceptable. 

The  Pliotomicroscope  as  an  Adjunct  in  Field  Inspections. — 
The  paint  chemist  is  often  called  upon  to  report  upon  the  value 
of  a  paint  that  has  suffered  exposure.  The  conditions  gen- 
erally looked  for  as  being  indicative  of  the  value  of  a  paint 
are  hiding  power,  gloss,  color  maintenance,  degree  of  chalking, 
general  condition  and  checking.  Most  of  these  conditions  are 
easily  determined,  except  the  latter,  which  cannot  always  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye.  A  great  many  paints  soon  after  ex- 
posure become  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  fine  checking  starts 
in.  In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  checking  present,  and 
permanently  record  the  condition,  the  writer  has  developed  an 
apparatus  which  has  given  most  satisfactory  results.  Its  value 
in  the  field,  to  the  paint  inspector,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  apparatus  is  made  in  the  following  manner : 

The  arm  and  body  of  a  microscope  containing  a  draw  tube 
fitted  with  objective  and  eyepiece  is  mounted  in  a  horizontal 
position  on  a  solid  iron  base,  the  bottom  of  which  is  punched 
and  threaded  to  the  standard  size  to  receive  the  screw  from  the 
top  of  a  heavy  tripod.  This  latter  piece  of  apparatus  is  placed 
close  to  the  painted  surface,  and,  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
tripod,  the  microscope  can  be  placed  in  front  of  any  spot  it  is 
desired  to  inspect.  By  regulating  the  coarse  adjustment,  the 
microscope  is  focused  on  the  painted  surface  in  such  a  way  that 
any  checking,  cracking,  paint  coat  abrasions,  or  other  disturb- 
ing influences,  even  of  the  slightest  degree,  are  promptly  brought 
to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  tube-camera  apparatus  is  then 
placed  directly  over  the  eyepiece  of  the  microscope  and  exposure 
is  made  by^  lifting  the  shutter-cap  for  20  or  30  seconds,  accord- 
ing to  light  conditions,  giving  an  excellent  detail  photograph. 

The  tube  camera  is  made  of  a  metal  tube  \V->  in.  in  diam- 
eter, into  which  is  placed  a  lens  and  shutter  fi.xed  to  the  ordi- 
nary bulb  apparatus  for  making  an  exposure.  On  the  rear  end 
of  this  tube  is  placed  a  disk  of  metal  into  which  is  fitted  a  block 
of  wood  having  a  central  annular  opening  the  size  of  the  tube. 
On  the  back  of  the  block  is  firmly  set  and  screwed  into  position 
a  film  pack,  such  as  is  used  for  the  ordinary  photographic 
camera. 
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FIFTH   AVENUE   RETAINING   WALL;    OREGON    &    WASH- 
INGTON,  SEATTLE,    WASH. 


In  connection  with  the  new  passenger  station  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
the  Oregon  &  Washington  is  widening  Fifth  avenue  and  yet  re- 
taining yard  space  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  value  placed  on 
such  space  in  that  city.  A  retaining  wa'.l  is  to  be  built  varying 
in  height  from  0  to  45  ft.  with  a  total  length  of  1,680  ft.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  structure  will  contain  7,500  cu.  yds.  of  concrete 
and  350  tons  of  steel.  Owing  to  the  inadvisability  of  excavating 
below  the  foot  of  a  temporary  bulkhead  now  in  place,  concrete 


J  Bars,  10  Un,  s'o'/ony  M  fop  af 

S/ab  under  Coanferforf 


sq.  in. :  in  shear,  -jO  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  bond  between  concrete  and 
steel,  75  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  steel  in  tension,  17,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ; 
ratio  of  deformation,  12.  Details  of  the  wall  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations. 

The  widening  of  Fifth  avenue  is  accomplished  without  the  loss 
of  yard  room  by  means  of  a  bridge.  One  end  of  the  bridge 
rests  on  the  retaining  wall  and  the  other  end  on  reinforced 
concrete  girders  supported  on  reinforced  concrete  posts  20  ft., 
center  to  center.  The  bridge  adds  to  the  roadway  a  width  of  16 
ft.  with  a  sidewalk  8  ft.  9  in.  wide  carried  on  brackets,  thus  gain- 
ing for  Fifth  avenue  a  total  width  of  practically  25  ft.    The  bridge 
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Details  of  Retaining  Wall;  Oregon  &  Washington. 


Clerafion. 
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pilis  will  l)c  used  to  support  the  wall.  Wooden  piles  would 
have  to  be  cut  ofF  below  the  permanent  water  level  to  prevent 
decay,  and  this  would  call  for  deep  excavation.  The  use  of  con- 
crete piles  lessens  the  excavation  and  virtually  reduces  the  height 
of  the  wall,  thus  saving  concrete.  Comparative  estimates 
showed  the  work  with  concrete  piles  to  be  somewhat  cheaper  than 
with  wood  piles. 

'I  he  structure  will  require  1,P69  piles,  approximately  40  ft.  long 
and  of  the  pcrleslal  type,  as  designed  and  driven  by  Mc.Xrfhur 
Hr<4hcrs;  these  are  to  he  rcniff)rced  for  a  depth  of  15  ft.  I)eli)w 
the  bottom  of  the  wall.  In  designing  tlie  wall  flic  folIowiiiK 
stresses   were   allowed:     Concrete,   in  compression,  500  lbs.   per 


is  about  1,000  ft.  long,  and  it  is  estimated  will  contain  about  1,800 
cu.  yds.  of  concrete  and  150  tons  of  steel.  The  concrete  in  the 
wall  and  bridge  is  to  be  a  1:2:4  mixture,  gravel  being  used. 

While  the  fiber  stress  method  was  used  in  designing  the  wall, 
the  factor  of  safety  method  was  used  for  the  bridge.  Factors  of 
safety  of  5  for  live  load  and  4  for  dead  load  were  used,  with 
ultimate  values  of  50,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  for  steel  and  2,000  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.  for  concrete.  The  bridge  was  designed  for  a  24-ton 
wagon  in  accordance  with  the  Il.irriman  Lines  common  standard 
specifications  for  highway  bridges.  The  sidewalk  was  designed 
for  a  live  load  of  150  lbs,  per  sq.  ft.  All  (jirt'crs  and  beams  in 
ilir>;i'  sii  itiiiiii-s  wni-  desiKiicd  as  simple  beams  willi  •itrcl  ;iil(lo(l 
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Plan  of  Typical  Panel. 
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,,\(i  .u(ii)iiil>  In  (.ire  for  ruK.itivr  stresses.  '1  lie  roadway  and 
sidewalk  slabs  were  dcsiKiird  as  fully  continuous.  The  founda- 
tion work  is  now  in  progress. 

I  he  flcsi^ns  were  made  and  the  execution  of  the  work  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  J.  R.  Ilolman,  assistant  general  man- 
ager, OrcRon  Si  WasliinKton.  I'or  the  description  and  drawings 
from  which  the  illustrations  were  prepared  we  arc  indebted  to 
[oliii   I).   Isaacs,  consultiuK  engineer  of  the   Harriman  Lines.. 
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Overhanging    Side    Walk,    Fifth    Avenue    Retaining    Wall    at    Seattle. 
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THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    SOUTH. 


Xowhere  in  the  country  probably  is  there  a  more  fertile  field 
for  the  profitable  expenditure  of  time  and  money  on  the  develop- 
ment of  an  industrial  department  than  in  the  organization  of  the 
railways  that  spread  over  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  United 
States.  Nowhere,  certainly,  are  the  difficulties  of  making  such 
a  department  a  success  more  numerous  or  more  vexatious  than 
:n  that  same  territory.  On  a  road  that  has  land  to  sell  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  convince  a  board  of  directors  that  there  will 
be  a  direct  profit  in  spending  money  on  colonizing  their  territory; 
but  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  colonization  on  the  lines  of  a 
road  such  as  the  Southern  Railway,  without  lands  of  its  own, 
are  more  indefinable  and  more  general,  so  that  it  is  harder  for 
the  industrial  department  to  support  its  appeals  for  appropria- 
tions by  a  direct  showing  of  dollars  and  cents  profit. 

Some  1-5  years  ago  the  industrial  department  of  the  Southern 
Railway  began  to  take  definite  steps  to  make  its  work  a  profit- 
yielding  undertaking  as  much  as  is  the  work  of  the  traffic  de- 
partment or  the  operating  department.  The  South  needed  capital 
first  of  all.  It  needed  exploitation  as  to  its  natural  resources, 
and  it  needed  settlers  who  would  be  capable  of  developing  these 
resources.  With  the  slow  and  often  probably  disheartening  strug- 
gle of  the  industrial  department  to  interest  northern  capital  and 
northern  and  foreign  settlers  in  the  opprtunities  that  were  stand- 
ing ready  for  them  in  the  territory  reached  by  the  Southern 
Railway,  we  are  not  so  much  concerned,  because  this  is  largely 
history.  With  the  results  and  with  the  methods  of  obtaining 
these  results  we  are  concerned,  because  what  has  been  going  on 
on  the  Southern  Railway  for  years  is  applicable  to  a  number  of 
roads  just  now  being  exploited  Almost  every  week  one  hears  of 
farmers'  specials,  of  lectures  given  by  experts  on  farm  develop- 
ment and  kindred  subjects  in  some  part  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  Southern  Railway  the  work  is  not  just  beginning ;  neither  is 
it  completed,  but  the  initial  difficulties  have  been  overcome.  The 
snowball  has  been  started,  and,  while  still  requiring  pushing  it  is 
showing  the  results  of  previous  labor  by  a  growth  that  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  present  eflfort  expended. 

Tlie  (liflRculties  in  the  way  of  interesting  either  capital  or  labor 
in  the  southern  field  are  due  largely  to  the  history  of  that  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  a  new  country;  its  traditions  were 
well  defined  and  accepted  before  the  civil  war;  its  prejudices  are 
equally  well  defined,  as  are  the  shortcomings  of  some  of  its  popu- 
lation. While  the  West  was  largely  settled  by  westerners,  the 
South,  if  it  is  to  expand,  must  be  settled  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  northerners  and  by  foreigners.  The  prejudice  against  both 
of  these  "aliens"  used  to  be  particularly  strong,  and  the  prejudice 
against  new  methods  of  agricultural  manufactures  was  also 
strong.  The  method  employed  by  the  industrial  department  of 
the  Southern  Railway  in  interesting  capital  in  the  .South  was 
much  the  same  as  that  employed  by  any  modern  selling  agency. 
The  natural  advantages  of  locating  various  industries  on  the 
lines  were  studied,  and  these  advantages  were  placed  before 
manufacturers  who  were  interested  in  that  line,  both  in  the  West 
and  in  the  North.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  locating  industries 
in  the  South  were  presented  thmiigh  lectures,  through  panii)lil(ts 
and  through  personal  letters  to  business  men. 

The  department  began  publishing  about  1.')  years  ago  a  perindl- 
cal  called  The  Soulhern  Firld.  At  present  about  40,000  copies 
of  each  issue  are  printed  and  distributed  free.  No  advertising 
is  taken  arfd  the  cost  of  the  publication  is  debited  against  the  in- 
dustrial department.  In  f:ict,  the  industrial  department  appar- 
ently keeps  only  one  sitic  of  a  set  of  books;  it  is  all  debit.  The 
returns  on  its  labors  and  ex|)etulitures  are  credited  to  the  traffic 
department.  The  Soulhtrn  Tifld  has  as  its  principal  object  the 
arousing  of  interest  in  the  South.  In  itself,  vvilhoiit  other  aid, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  persuades  manuf.icturers  or  farmers  to 
settled  in  the  South,  but  its  aim  is  to  publish  arlirlcs  of  enough 
general  interest  so  that  n  man  will  ri'afj  tlietn  whether  he  is  look- 
ing for  a  place  where  he  may  better  his  lot  or  whether  he  is  per- 


fectly satisfied  where  he  is.  The  direct  salesmanship  of  the  de- 
partment comes  in  the  writing  of  personal  letters  and  in  the  talks 
which  those  connected  with  the  department  have  with  prospec- 
tive settlers.  A  careful  follow-up  system  is  maintained,  and  there 
have  been  numerous  cases  where  it  has  taken  years  to  work  a 
manufacturer  up  to  that  pitch  of  enthusiasm  in  which  he  is  will- 
ing to  actually  invest  his  money  in  a  plant  along  the  lines  of  the 
Southern  Railway.  Naturally,  there  is  a  heavy  responsibility  on 
the  department,  for  just  as  the  success  of  one  manufacturer, 
brought,  say,  from  Connecticut  to  North  Carolina,  interests  and 
attracts  numerous  other  Connecticut  manufacturers,  so  the  failure 
of  one  plant  located  by  the  advice  of  the  industrial  department 
carries  with  it  widespread  influence. 

To  cite  a  few  concrete  instances  of  the  development  that  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  South :  In  the  little  town  of  High  Point  there 
have  been  established  28  furniture  factories,  with  an  approxi- 
mate weekly  output  of  80  carloads  of  furniture.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  these  factories  have  been  established  within  the  last  few 
years.  They  are  apparently  prosperous,  and  on  both  sides  of 
High  Point,  along  the  lines  of  the  railway,  the  industry  is  being 
extended  and  new  factories  are  being  built.  There  are  on  the 
Southern  Railway  121  knitting  mills  and  42  woolen  mills.  In 
1909  there  were  570  cotton  mills  located  on  the  lines  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  with  a  total  of  7,606,424  spindles,  this  in  a 
country  that  used  to  send  all  of  its  cotton  to  Fall  River,  Mass., 
or  iManchester,  Eng.,  for  manufacture.  The  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton seed  products  and  cotton  seed  oil  has  in  itself  become  an  im- 
portant industry  in  the  South.  The  growing  of  peaches  in  South 
Carolina  and  northern  Georgia  especially  has  become  tremen- 
dously profitable  and  the  fruit  has  become  widely  known. 

The  South  still  needs  capital,  but  it  is  not  in  such  vital  need  as 
it  was  even  a  comparatively  few  years  ago.  Fully  as  neces.sary 
as  capital  is  the  need  of  settlers  and  of  labor.  One  reads  of  the 
wonderful  work  that  is  being  carried  on  by  Canadian  roads  in 
inducing  foreigners  or  people  from  the  United  States  and  from 
England  to  settle  along  their  lines.  The  Southern  Railway, 
while  not  having,  we  have  said,  any  land  of  its  own  that  it  can 
sell  to  settlers,  also  has  to  work  against  the  disadvantage  not  ex- 
perienced by  Canadian  roads  of  having  to  persuade  the  present 
inhabitants  of  its  territory  that  they  will  be  benefited  and  not  in- 
jured by  the  immigration  of  foreigners  to  their  country.  Of  the 
benefits  of  foreign  immigration  to  the  South,  no  one  who  has 
studied  the  question  at  all  can  have  doubts.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  class  of  foreign  immigrants  who  are  a  menace  to  the  country 
rather  than  a  benefit  to  it,  but  this  class,  even  in  New  York  City. 
is  not  very  large  and  is  confined  quite  closely  to  the  immigrants 
who  settle  in  the  cities.  Those  who  take  up  farming  and  get 
out  in  the  country  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  desirable  citizens. 

The  industrial  department  of  the  Southern  has  its  offices  in 
London  and  its  agents  on  the  Continent.  It  is  not  enabled,  how- 
ever, to  put  as  attractive  a  proposition  before*  the  prospective 
immigrant  as  is  a  Canadian  road,  because  in  most  cases  they 
cannot  offer  the  immediate  advantages,  without  the  expeiuhlure 
of  any  great  amount  of  money,  that  a  land  grant  railway  can 
offer.  For  that  very  reason  skill  is  needed  in  presenting  the 
real  advantages  that  the  South  has  to  offer  in  such  a  way  that 
tluy  will  appeal  to  the  class  of  inunigrant  that  makes  a  desirable 
Mttler. 

Reside  this  work  of  colonizMig  the  South,  the  industrial  de- 
partment imdcrtakes  to  educate  the  people  who  are  already 
settled  there,  so  that  while  becoming  more  prosperous  ihent- 
selves,  they  may  be  more  valuable  assets  of  the  railway.  There 
is  a  distinction  between  the  planter  and  the  farmer.  The  natural 
instinct  of  southerners  in  general  leads  them  to  be  planters 
Tluy  h.ive  been  n  the  habit  of  planting  cotton,  cxpemhng  a 
minimum  aninunt  of  labor  and  knowledge  on  the  operation. 
They  have  foimd  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  some  crops  on  the 
surface  soil  enriched  by  fertilizer  with  the  niiii mum  rxpenili 
fiire  (if  elbow  grease  and  brain  fag,  and  it  is  dilVicult  indeed  to 
persuade  them  tli.if  such  a  course  is  shorl-sighfcd.     The  example 
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ol  the  ihr.fly  (icnil.in  fariiu-i  who  lllll^(-^  in  lln  .Sonllil.uul  wlm 
is  ill  liir  liabit  ol  urtliiiK  (lie  iniixiiniiin  yirld  fruiii  a  k>vcii 
•crc.iKi-  «>(  Ki'oiMiil  IS  invalti.iMc  as  an  arKiiniciil  in  favur  of 
mure  nioilrrii  iiu'tliixU  of  aKriciiltiirc.  The  industrial  drpart- 
niciii  of  the  Sotilhcrn  lias  agiiits  out  cont.niially  in  its  tcrri- 
tory  iiistriK'tiiiK  farmers  in  the  fiiiidanieiital  principles  of  their 
art,  study iiiK  territorial  coiidition<i,  with  the  hope  that  ihcy 
may  discover  new  uses  to  wh  cli  the  soil  of  that  particular 
place  may  he  put  (o  advantage,  and  making  the  results  of  their 
efforts  known  to  those  who  may  want  to  hcnclit  by  it.  The 
Southern  Railway  has  had  plenty  of  experimental  farms,  hut 
the  trouble  seems  to  have  lieen  that  seeing  isn't  always  believ- 
ing, and  the  southern  planter  not  only  has  to  be  shown  and 
convinced  but  also  persuaded  to  adopt  methods  that  arc  foreign 
to  his  cstabl  shed  traditions  The  results,  however,  obtained  in 
this  work  of  education,  as  well  as  the  work  of  interesting  capital 
•nd  settlers  in  the  South,  has  at  last  got  past  the  preliminary 
•tage  on  the  Southern.  The  successful  operation  of  the  great 
number  of  manufacturing  plants  that  have  been  established, 
in  good  part  through  the  efforts  of  the  industrial  <lcpartment, 
along  the  lines  of  the  railway  are  such  strong  arguments  m 
themselves  that  the  work  of  the  industrial  department  in  per 
iding  a  man  that  it  is  at  least  worth  while  thoroughly  to  in- 
■  >tigate  the  opportunities  offered  has  become  materially  less. 
In  work  of  this  kind  after  a  fair  start  has  been  made  the  re- 
•ults  become  cumulative;  the  snowball  grows  at  a  constantly 
increasing  rate  without  the  exi)en(iiture  of  a  proportionately 
Vjreater  amount  of  labor. 


LOCATING  THE  POINT  OF   FROG. 

We  are  indebted  to  T.  H.  Brown,  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  for  the  following  description  of  a  method  for 
locating  the  point  of  frog.  The  accompanying  diagram  illus- 
trates a  condition  often  encountered  in  yard  .nnd  turnout  work 
which  has  been  neglected  in  text  books  and  tlcld  books  for  rail- 
way engineers.  A  fault  with  nearly  all  books  is  that  turnout 
problems  are  treated  in  a  manner  which  precludes  the  possibility 
of  using  formulae  presented  therein  for  any  work  involving 
-tandard  lengths  of  frogs,  lead,  etc. 

Having  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  center  line  of  the  lead 
tr.ick  with  any  other  track  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  dis- 
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mce  to  move  forward  or  backward  to  locate  the  point  of  the 

og  of  a  given  number,  with  a  given  degree  of  curve  back  of  the 

■el    of  the    frog.      The    formula   here    given   requires    the    frog 

:igle  and  length  of  the   frog  from  point  to  heel  to  be  known, 

nd  the  angle  between  the  body  track  and  the  ladder  must  be 

'und  by  measurement.     Ordinarily   if  the  point  of  the  frog  is 

oated  the  track  can  be  thrown  to  position  without   additional 

ikes,  but  if  necessary  the  point  K  can  be  located  by  a  single 

u-asurement    from   G.     Tables  giving   distances   from   point  of 

tersection  to  point  of  frog,  prepared  for  diflferent  frog  angles 

ud  for  varying  values  of  .Cn   and  R  are  of  great  value,  not  only 

■1  field  work  but   in  planning  yards  where  space  is  limited  and 

minimum  degree  of  curve  is  desirable. 

Let 

F—frog  angle 

R=.radius  of  cun'c  back  of  frog 


Ihen 


ll~potnt  to  heel 
lV=7t/idlh  of  frog  at  ln-el 
£^=:interseclion  angle 
DE=R  tan.  Vj  (/  — /•)  cos.  I- 
CD-II—VLXA  sin  /•  |  IV  sin  'h  /■> 
ACz=i.l6C,  col  I' 

/IE=DE+CD+AC 
EI=AE  tan.  F 
BE=El  cot  /. 
AB=(AE—{Ul) 

AB  is  less  than  AC 
BC=x=(AC—AB) 

AB  is  greater  than  AC 
BC-x=(AB—AC) 


A     GERMAN      REPORT     ON      AMERICAN      METHODS     OF 
RAILWAY    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Government  linginccr  Bruno  Schwarze,  of  Halle,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  American  railways,  reports  on  the  methods 
of  correspondence  and  of  filing  and  indexing  letters  and  docu- 
ments. He  notes  that  communications  are  directed  to  persons, 
and  not  to  offices;  to  "Mr.  N.,  Superintendent  Pittsburgh  Divi- 
sion, B.  &  O.  R.  R.,"  and  not  to  "Pittsburgh  Division,  B.  &  O. 
R.  R.";  that  they  go  in  the  first  instance  to  the  man  addressed, 
and  not  to  a  central  office  thence  to  be  distributed  to  the  proper 
persons.  Every  official  in  a  somewhat  independent  position — 
even  the  foreman  of  a  shop — has  his  private  secretary,  who 
often  works  in  the  same  room  with  his  chief.  At  a  touch  of 
the  button  this  clerk  appears,  takes  a  seat,  without  being  asked, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  double  desk,  and  takes  down  in 
shorthand  what  his  chief  dictates;  then  goes  to  the  typewriter, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  has  the  letter,  and  if  required  one  or 
two  copies,  ready  for  signature.  These  clerks,  even  those  of 
high  officers,  are  often  very  young  men.  Technical  knowledge 
is  not  required  Oi  them,  and  is  scarcely  necessary.  As  a  rule, 
they  appear  very  intelligent.  The  private  secretary  is  almost 
constantly  with  his  chief,  even  when  he  travels.  The  high  of- 
ficers who  have  private  cars  provide  a  berth  in  them  for  their 
clerks,  and  the  two  are  often  on  very  confidential  and  familiar 
terms.  The  secretary  must,  as  Mr.  Schwarze  was  told,  hear 
everything,  see  everything,  report  to  his  chief  everything  that 
may  be  of  use  to  him,  and  be  as  silent  as  the  grave  to  every- 
body else. 

What  according  to  German  ideas  is  an  unpermissible  or  even 
a  punishable  custom  is  that  in  the  absence  of  his  chief  the  secre- 
tary signs  his  full  name  to  letters,  indicating  only  by  a  flourish 
attached  to  the  last  letter  of  the  name  that  it  is  not  the  chiefs 
own  signature,  such  flourish  being  an  initial  of  the  secretary ; 
and  letters  with  such  forged  signatures,  as  we  may  call  them, 
have  full  validity  in  the  service.  .A.  certain  head  of  an  impor- 
tant department  was  so  represented  by  his  22-year-old  clerk  while 
absent  on  a  trip  to  Europe. 

In  offces  where  there  is  a  very  large  correspondence,  the 
opening  of  letters  is  supervised  by  the  chief  clerk,  who  sends 
them  to  the  desks  of  the  persons  who  have  the  several  matters 
in  charge,  except  those  which  he  judges  that  he  can  answer 
himself.  Copies  of  his  answers  to  these  he  submits  to  his  chief. 
;'nd  a  copy  is  tiled.     The  copies  have  no  signatures. 

The  different  branches  of  the  service  being  largely  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  there  are  fewer  written  orders  and  reports 
than  in  the  German  service.  If  the  man  at  the  head  of  a  given 
service  thinks  a  man  culpable,  he  may  discharge  him  on  the 
spot:  but  he  is  likely  to  be  very  cautious  about  this,  as  the 
trade  union  to  which  the  man  belongs  is  likely  to  make  trouble 
if  the  dismissal  was  unjustifiable.  But  this  independence  of 
chiefs  may  result  in  favoritism  in  dealing  with  subordinates. 
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The  Michigan  Central  tunnel,  under  the  Detroit  River,  was 
opened  for  regular  freight  trains  September  10. 

Philadelphia  papers  say  that  the  strike  of  conductors  and 
motornien  on  the  street  railways  of  that  city  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year  cost  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company 
$2,300,000. 

Eleven  men  were  killed  and  seven  injured,  on  Sunday  last,  by 
a  cave-in  at  the  western  end  of  the  tunnel  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
in  Jersey  City,  where  grading  is  going  on  for  the  connection  of 
the  old  and  new  lines  of  the  road. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  installed  a  gasolene 
motor  car  on  the  Arkansas  Valley  line  from  Holly,  Colo.,  to 
La  Junta.  The  car  is  a  200-h.p.,  70-ft.  McKeen  motor  car  which 
makes  the  round  trip  of  212  miles  each  day  on  a  schedule  of 
about  25  miles  an  hour,  including  stops. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has  been 
found  guilty  on  ten  counts  of  violating  the  Indianapolis  smoke 
ordinance  and  fined  $1,000  and  $100  costs  in  the  city  court. 
A  number  of  affidavits  have  been  tiled  against  other  alleged 
ofi'ending  companies,  but  these  will  be  held  over  until  the 
supreme  court  passes  on  the  validity  of  the  ordinance. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  installed  a  telephone  system  at  its  east 
side  roundhouse  in  Indianapolis  with  28  stations,  one  in  the 
h(.me  of  each  member  of  the  wrecking  crew.  When  there  is 
a  call  for  the  crew  the  operator  at  the  roundhouse  can  instantly 
connect  all  the  28  instruments  and  can  ring  all  28  of  the  tele- 
phones at  one  time ;  and  then  he  can  give  the  message  to  all 
the  men  at  once. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  canceled  its  contract  with  the  Cusack 
Sign  Co.,  which  controlled  the  signboard  advertising  along  the 
road's  right-of-way,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  large  signs  which 
now  obstruct  the  view  of  Lake  Michigan  from  trains  and  resi- 
dences facing  the  lake  will  be  removed  at  once.  \V.  L.  Park, 
vice-preiident,  ordered  this  change,  which  is  in  pursuance  of  a 
policy  of  beautifying  the  right-of-way. 

Two  months  longer  are  allowed  the  railways  of  .-\labama  in 
which  to  comply  with  the  citation  of  the  Railroad  Commission 
to  show  cause  why  sanitary  closets  are  not  installed  in  every 
station  in  the  state.  This  is  the  result  of  a  conference  last  week 
with  35  railway  representatives.  The  commission  proposes  also 
to  require  cuspidors  and  window  screens  in  passenger  cars  ancl 
portable  steps  for  all  coaches. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  on  September  7  re- 
sumed traffic  over  ils  lines  in  Montana  and  Idaho  which  had 
been  badly  damaged  by  the  forest  lircs.  For  about  .30  miles  in 
the  Bitter  Rof,t  Va!lc\'  all  the  bridges  were  burned.  During  the 
interruption  due  to  the  lire?  freight  was  sent  over  the  Northern 
Pacific  from  .Missoula,  Mont.,  to  Lind,  Wash.  The  C.  M.  P.  S. 
fxpects  to  begin  runnmg  through  passenger  trains  from  C"hicago 
to  the  Pacific  coast  by  November  I. 

The  Railway  Commission  of  Canada  occupies  a  pretty  large 
territory.  Last  week  it  was  sitting  at  Vancouver  to  hear  com- 
plaints of  the  boards  of  trade  of  Dawson  and  White  Horse 
concerning  freight  rates  on  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railroad. 
.VIost  of  the  freight  which  is  the  subject  of  discussion  p.'isscs 
through  United  States  territory,  being  carried  over  the  railway 
from  Skagway  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  V'ukim  river. 
The  Interstate  Cotiiincrce  Commission  has  receiitlv  decided  th.it 
it   has   nil  authority   in  that   |);irt  of   Cncle  Sam's  <liitiiaiii. 


Long   Island   Railroad   in   Manhattan. 

The  l.xng  Island  Kailrnad  liegan  running  p.is.senger  traiiH  to 
and  from  Seventh  avenue,  M:inhallaii,  .New  ^'ork  City,  on 
September  8,  iu-tording  tn  the  announcements  which  had  been 
made.  The  number  of  trains  is  about  100  each  way  flaily.  On 
the  first  day  the  estimated  number  of  passengers  carried  was 
:i.'i,(MiO.  A  consiilerable  portion  of  the  passengers  must  have 
been    persons    making   the   trip   out    f>S    curiosity,    as    the    tr.iins 


to  and  from  Long  Island  City,  delivering  passengers  to  and 
taking  them  from  the  East  river  ferry  boats,  continued  to  carry 
about  75  per  cent,  of  their  usual  number.  Vice-President  Rea. 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  speaking  of  the  virtual  completion  of  this 
tunnel  extension  of  his  road,  gives  a  striking  measure  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  enterprise  in  the  phrase  that  nine  years  have 
been  taken  to  complete  the  construction  of  a  railway  over  which 
a  passenger  is  carried  in  nine  minutes.  The  main,  or  eastern 
entrance  to  the  station  at  Seventh  avenue  is  some  900  ft.  from 
the  nearest  elevated  railway  line  and  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  Interborough  subway,  so  that  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
going  to  the  station,  the  approach  involves  some  considerable 
travel  on  foot.  Mr.  Rea,  in  his  statement,  deplores  the  fact 
that  the  city  has  not  taken  action  looking  to  the  provision  of 
a  new  subway  through  Seventh  avenue,  and  he  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Public  Service  Commission  will 
promptly  see  that  some  progress  is  made.  .At  present,  the  Sixth 
and  Ninth  avenue  elevated  lines  are  having  considerably  in- 
creased traffic;  and  the  surface  lines  north  and  south  through 
Broadwav,  Sixth  avenue.  Seventh  avenue,  Eighth  avenue  and 
.Xinth  avenue,  and  east  and  west  through  34th  street  are  run- 
ning additional  cars  to  accommodate  the  Long  Island  passengers. 
The  new  time-tables  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  show  how 
the  tunnel  will  save  time.  All  trains  from  the  Pennsylvania 
station  at  Seventh  avenue  leave  from  six  to  seven  minutes 
earlier  than  the  boats  for  the  same  trains  formerly  left  the 
Manhattan  side  of  the  34th  street  ferry.  This  means  a  saving 
of  about  15  minutes.  For  example,  the  time-tab'e  shows  that 
Kensington,  Great  Neck,  can  be  reached  from  the  Seventh  ave- 
nue terminal  by  one  train  in  26  minutes.  Before  the  tunnels 
It  required  45  minutes  from  Kensington  to  the  34th  street  side 
of  the  Long  Island  ferry  and  10  minutes  more  before  a  pas- 
senger reached  Seventh  avenue,  if  that  were  his  destination. 


F.  H.  Nlles  Tells  of  Illinois  Central  Grafting. 

I"'.  H.  Niles,  formerly  president  of  the  Blue  Island  Car  & 
Equipment  Company,  testifying  on  September  8  at  the  trial  of 
F.  B.  Harriman,  C.  L.  Ewing  and  J.  M.  Taylor,  formerly  of- 
licers  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  charged  with  grafting  in 
connection  with  the  repair  of  cars  for  this  road,  told  in  detail 
of  the  organii:ation  of  the  lilue  Island  Company  and  of  the 
relations  of  various  officers  of  the  Illinois  Central  with  it. 
Mr.  Niles  said  that  the  matter  of  organizing  the  Blue  Island 
Company  was  first  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Taylor,  then  gen- 
eral storekeeper  of  the  Illinois  Central,  at  Taylor's  residence  in 
Chicago  in  June,  U*07.  Taylor  told  him  that  he  was  interested 
in  the  Ostermann  .Manufacturing  Company  and  was  making  a 
"good  thing"  out  of  it,  and  that  he  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  thinking  of  starting  a  car  repair  company.  Out  of  this 
conversation  grew  the  organization  of  the  Blue  Island  Car  & 
E(|uipment  Company  under  the  laws  of  South  Dakota,  with  a 
capital  of  $l.">0,000.  At  the  start  Taylor,  Harriman  and  Ewing 
each  took  100  shares  of  stock,  and  Joseph  E.  linker  took  10. 
William  Retishavv  did  not  take  any.  The  capital  stock  was 
subseciuciitly  increased  to  $300,000  and  then  to  $450,000,  and 
in  the  fall  of  190t>  to  $500,000.  The  stock  had  a  par  value  of 
$100,  but  was  recorded  as  having  been  fully  paid  for  at  the 
start  on  payment  of  $25  a  share  in  cash.  When  the  stock  was 
increased  the  new  shares  were  issued  pro  rata  to  the  original 
stockholders  lor  $1  each.  Niles  testified  that  in  January.  l!>10, 
the  lolldwing  were  among  the  stockholders  in  the  company: 
!.  (i.  Rawn,  714  shares;  1".  H.  ILirrimaii,  t)3!)  shares;  C.  L. 
Ewing,  ti.t!)  sh.ires;  J.  M.  Taylor,  187  shares;  I'.lmer  E  Wilson, 
assistant  storekeeper  of  the  Illinois  (.  eiitral,  15  shares;  Ji>seph 
E.  Huker,  supennteiident  of  the  car  department,  10  shares;  T. 
M.  Morrowdale,  assistant  siiiieriiifeiulcnt  car  department,  10 
shares;  T.  E.  Uarton.  master  mechanic  liiirnside  shops  of  the 
Illinois  Central,   15  shares. 

The  stock  owned  by  Rawn,  Harriman,  T.ivlor  ;iiul  Ewing, 
Nile*  .said,  was  issued  in  his  name,  and  the  diviileiids  were  paid 
to  him  and  transferred  to  the  real  owners  by  his  personal  check, 
by  iiaymeiits  in  cash,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  the  form  ol 
bonds  of  the  Illinois  Central  anil  of  .Nelson  Morris  &  Company. 
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which  Nilr.i  |iiircha«-<l  for  Kawn  and  1  l.iri  iiii.in  aii<l  il.lu.inl 
to  Ihcm.  Dividciuls  (or  Kawn  and  llarnman  iiMially  wrrr  paid 
hy  check  to  Taylor  and  lalrr  tn  I'.winK.  whilr  Taylor  and  I-'.wiiik 
wrrr  |>atd  ilimlty  l>y  N'drs.  lii-roiniHK  MiH|iuioiis  lliat  tlir  liank'« 
were  lnuiK  watihrd,  llarrinian,  aicordinK  to  the  witness,  di- 
rected that  his  ami  Kawn's  prolil  sliould  lie  paid  to  A.  C.  liood- 
rich,  lormerly  a  i  Urk  in  llarriman's  oflue.  'The  hooks  of  the 
flluc  Islanil  I  ai  vt  Mi|iiipnuiit  I  onip.iny  were  destruyeil  in  Jan- 
uary. I!'i(>,  jii.Nt  lii-fiire  lis  rriirjj.iiii/atioii  under  the  name  of 
the  lUtle  Isl.ind  KollitiK  Mill  &  Car  (.  oinpany.  OwitiK  to  this. 
the  witness  w.is  imalile  to  nive  the  exact  liKiires  renardinK  all 
the  dividends  that  had  In-eii  pai<l  on  the  stock.  The  tirst  divi- 
dend, which  was  paiti  in  Decemlier.  I!H)7.  was  10  per  cent. 
Other  dividends  of  10  per  cent,  were  paid  from  time  to  time. 
and  finally  in  DecrnilKT.  I!'0!>.  a  .'10  per  rent,  dividend  was  paid. 
The  total  Inisiness  done  hy  the  company  duriiiK  the  period  of 
its  ex:sietico  amounted  to  aliout  $l,.">0O,(iii(),  and  it  paid  divi- 
dends aKKrcK^'l'i'K.  'he  witness  estimated.  $400,000.  Nilcs  idcn- 
tlfted  .'>6  canceled  checks  on  three  difTerent  hanks  in  Chicago, 
'.Inch  had  heeh  sinned  by  him  and  on  which  money  was  real- 

•  1  which,  he  said,  tinally  reached  dilTereiit  ollicers  of  the  Illi- 
nois I  enlrat.  On  the  hacks  of  some  of  these  checks  were  writ- 
ten the  words  Tart  to  V.  H.  11.,"  meaning  llarnman.  and  on 
Others  the  wonls  "Tart  to  1.  (i.  K.,"  meamiiK  Rawn.  Niles 
said  that  he  wrote  these  memoranda  on  the  hacks  of  the  checks 
after  they  had  been  cashed  and  returned  to  him,  so  that  he 
might  have  information  that  would  indicate  to  him  for  whose 
benefit  the  checks  had  been  issued.  He  stated  that  on  one 
occasion  he  drew  about  $11,000  in  currency  from  the  banks 
and  paid  it  to  Tlarriman  personally  at  the  Railway  Exchange 
in  Chicago.  He  said  he  was  directed  hy  Harriman  to  get  the 
Illinois  Cenlrai  bonds  for  Rawn  and  to  get  the  Nelson  Morris 
A  Company  bonds  for  Harriman  himself,  and  that  he  deliv- 
ered the  Nelson  Morris  &  Company  bonds  to  Harriman  per- 
sonally aiiil  left  the  Illinois  Central  bonds  for  Rawn  at  the 
latter's  house. 

The  evidence  showed  tiiat  the  actual  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  Blue  Island  Car  &  Equipment  Company,  on 
which  $100,000  in  dividends  was  paid  in  about  two  years,  was 
about  $.'17,000.  The  evidence  indicated  that  out  of  the  $400,000 
in  dividen<ls  over  $:?00.000  was  received  by  the  oft'tccrs  and  em- 
ployees ol  the  Illinois  Central.  The  witness  saiil  that  the  bills 
against  the  Illinois  Central  were  padded  under  his  direction. 
He  also  said  that  in  the  early  history  of  their  business  Bukcr 
directed  that  no  charge  for  repairing  a  freight  tar  should  ex- 
ceed $2'2.i,  and  that  this  was  later  increased  to  $2o0  and  finally 
to  $27o.  Taylor  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Blue 
Island  Company  for  a  year  and  then  resigned  because  it  was 
feared  that  his  connection  with  the  company  might  give  rise 
to  suspicii  n.  Niles  said  that  at  ditTcrent  times  about  1.000  cars 
were  repaired  by  the  Blue  Island  Company  for  other  roads  than 
the  Illinois  Central,  including  the  Rock  Island,  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  but  that  the  bills  for  this  work  were  made 
out  on  the  regular  contract  basis  of  L")  per  cent,  prolit  over  cost. 
He  stated  that  no  ollicers  of  these  roads  were  interested  in  the 
Blue  Island  Company  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  handling  of 
their  business  was  not  very  profitable  to  it. 

Fred  C.  Peck,  former  bookkeeper  for  the  Ostermann  Manu- 
facturing Company,  testified  to  having  called  on  various  officers 
of  the  Illinois  Central  anil  telling  them  that  he  knew  of  a  way 
by  which  they  could  save  $-U),000  a  month  on  the  repair  of  their 
cars,  but  he  said  that  they  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  his 
statements. 

Car   Ferry    Disaster  on    Lake    Michigan. 

<  )n  Friday  morning  last  car  ferry  No.  18  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
;icttc  Railroad,  bound  from  Ludington.  Mich.,  to  Milwaukee. 
luUy  loaded  with  freight  cars,  sank  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  27  persons  were  drowned.  T'ourteen  <if  these  appear 
to  have  been  members  of  the  crew,  including  the  captain  and 
'  most  (or  all)  of  the  officers;  two  were  stowaways,  and  the  rest 
passengers.  Car  ferry  No.  17  was  near  by  and  the  men  of  its 
crew  succeeded  in  saving  15  of  the  crew  of  No.  18.  Boat  No. 
17  had  l>ecn  brought  to  the  scene  by  a  wireless  telegraph  mes- 
sage. The  cause  of  the  disaster  is  a  mystery.  Besides  the  '27 
persons  mentioned,  two  of  the  crew  of  No.  17  lost  their  lives  in 
trvni;  ti>  ri";.-ue  the  men  of  No.  18. 


Railway    Signal    AMOClatlon. 

Secretary  ('.  (  .  KoMiibcrK  h.i-t  is.iuccl  ;in  advance  notice  of 
the  animal  micling  al  Ri(hm<.nd,  Va..  in  October,  cont-iining 
a  considerable  mimlur  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  consti- 
lulioii,  anil  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  iiuchanical  inter- 
locking, on  power  interlocking,  on  electrical  signaling  for  elec- 
tric railways  and  on  automatic  stops  and  cab  signals.  A  sep- 
arate supiilemeni,  filling  lK.'f  pages,  contains  an  elaborate  index 
tf)  signal  literature,  which  h.is  been  prepared  by  a  special  com- 
mittee for  the  promotion  of  signaling  education,  of  which  W. 
J.  Eck,  of  the  Soulhern,  is  chairman,  and  A.  I).  Cloud,  of  the 
Sit/iial  liiif/iiifcr,  is  vice-chairman.  'This  is  a  thorough  and  cx- 
liaustive  work.  The  principal  items  in  the  order  of  business 
for  the  annual  meeting  are  as  follows ; 

Tuesday,  October  11. 
10:00  a.  tn.     Opening. 

llMfi  n.  ni.      I'roponcd    AmcnMmcnls   to    the    Constitution. 
12:00  noon.     Mrchanic.ll    Inlcrlockinn. 

2:.S0  p.   m.      Power  Intcrli)Ckin((. 

4:30  p.  m.     Signal  Practice. 

Wednesday,  October  12. 

9:00  a.  m.     Report  of  .Subcommittee  on  Standards. 
70:.'J0      "  Autom.itic   I'.lock    Signaling. 

11:30      "  Klectric    Sipnaling    lor    Klectric    Railroads. 

12:15  p.  m.     Automatic  Stops  and  Cat)  Signals. 

1 :30  p.  m.     Adjourn    for  the  day.      Visit    Exhibits. 
Thursday.    October   13. 

9:00  3.  m.     Wires  and   Cables. 
10:4.%       "  Storage    Itattery. 

11:15      "  Signal    Failures. 

H.  M.  Buck,  secretary  of  the  Signal  Appliance  Association, 
''0  Church  street,  New  S'ork  City,  has  issued  the  announcement 
of  the  arrangements  for  exhibits  at  Richmond,  together  with 
a  program  of  the  social  functions  proposed  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting.  A  space  fio  ft.  x  80  ft.  has  been  reset  ved 
at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  for  exhibits,  and  parties  desiring  space 
should  send  in  their  applications  to  Mr.  Buck  at  once,  together 
with  a  check  for  the  annual  dues,  §•"/). 

With  the  index  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Rosenberg  sends  out 
a  circular  in  which  the  executive  committee  suggests  that  the 
work  be  printed  as  an  independent  bound  volume,  in  cloth  bind- 
ing, separate  from  the  Proceedings,  to  be  sold  at,  probably,  $1. 

The  first  change  proposed  in  the  constitution  is  one  to  divide 
the  eastern  from  the  western  part  of  the  country  by  a  line  through 
the  middle  of  Lake  Michigan  and  thence  south  along  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Illinois,  instead  of  by  a  line  through  Bufifalo  and 
Pittsburgh.  This  is  proposed  by  T.  S.  Stevens,  W.  W .  Siater 
and  other  western  members.  Following  these  are  eight  pro- 
posed amendments,  all  submitted  by  \V.  J.  Eck,  A.  H.  Yocum 
and  other  eastern  men.  First,  they  propose  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  dividing  the  country  by  enlarging  the  execu- 
tive committee  (to  be  called  the  Board  of  Direction).  The 
board  would  consist  of  president,  first  vice-president,  second 
vice-president,  secretary-treasurer,  eight  directors  and  the  three 
latest  living  past  presidents.  Four  of  the  directors  would  be 
elected  each  year.  As  the  first  vice-president  retired,  after  a 
two  years"  term,  the  second  vice-president  would  take  his  place. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  the  nominating  committee  each  year  name 
members  for  the  following  year,  and  to  have  always  on  this 
committee  three  past  presidents;  the  senior  past  president  to 
be  its  chairman.  The  next  amendment  improves  the  provisions 
for  nominating  officers  by  letter  ballot  preceding  the  annual 
meeting.  A  paragraph  is  introduced  allowing  a  voter  to  change 
his  vote  at  any  time  before  noon  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Another  proposition  is  to  give  the  Board  of  Direction 
the  power  to  decide  whether  or  not  an  active  member  may 
retain  his  membership  when  he  goes  out  of  the  railway  service. 
Another  requires  the  president  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of   Direction   in  selecting  members  of  the   standing  committees. 

The  secretary  presents  an  informal  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  and  against  liolding  the  annual  meeting  each  year  in  Chicago 
in  March. 


Master  Car  and   Locomotive  Painters'  Association. 

The  41st  annua!  convention  was  opened  Tuesday  morning. 
September  l:!.  at  the  Southern  hotel.  St.  Louis.  ^Nlo.,  with 
John  D.  Wright.  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  presiding.  The  member- 
ship attendance  was  161,  with  170  guests.  The  convention 
opened  with  an  invocation  and  an  address  of  welcome  by  the 
mayor  of  St  Louis,  to  which  R.  E.  Miller,  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  responded.  The  secretary's  report  showed 
0  total  membership  of  2t)8  and  a  balance  of  $200.50  on  the 
books.     The  election  of   officers   resulted   in   the   following:     J. 
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H.  Pitard,  Mobile  &  Ohio,  president;  John  T.  McCraken,  In- 
terborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  first  vice-president;  John  Hart- 
ley, Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  P"e,  second  vice-president;  A. 
P.  Dane,  Boston  &  Maine,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  regu- 
lar program  was  then  taken  up. 

Forty-seven  supply  firms  were  represented,  and  temporary  of- 
ficers were  elected  as  follows:  \V.  E.  Orr,  C.  A.  Willey  Co., 
New  York,  president;  H.  G.  Kittredge,  Kay  &  Ess  Co.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  secretary;  William  Marshall,  Anglo-American  Var- 
nish Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  treasurer.  The  entertainments,  ar- 
ranged by  T.  J.  Lawlor,  American  Roll  Gold  Leaf  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  consist  of  an  automobile  and  theatre  party  on 
Tuesday,  card  part>'  and  river  trip  on  Wednesday,  and  an  in- 
spection of  the  Anheuser-Busch  plant  and  the  annual  ball  on 
Thursday.  The  supply  companies  made  no  e-xhibits,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  display  in  the  sample  rooms  of  the  hotel. 


MEETINGS    AND    CONVENTIONS. 


The   following    list  gives   names   of  secretaries,    dates  of   next    or    rt^lar 
meetings,   and   places   of   meeting. 


Chicago  Signal    Club. 

The  Chicago  Signal  Club  held  its  second  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
September  6.  at  the  office  of  Tlie  Signal  Engineer,  Plymouth 
building,  Chicago.  The  attendance,  being  representative  of 
practically  all  of  the  signal  departments  in  Chicago,  showed  that 
great  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  club  and  its  work.  A  reso- 
lution was  adopted  "that  the  purpose  of  the  Chicago  Signal 
(lub  is  only  to  bring  the  members  of  the  various  signal  de- 
partments together  at  intervals  so  that  the  members  may  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  each  other's  experiences  and  opinions  and 
may  profit  by  discussion  and  study  of  the  problems  constantly 
arising  in  their  work."  The  subjects  scheduled  for  discussion 
included  mechanical  towers,  lead-outs,  wire  numbering  and  the 
maintenance  ot  potash  batteries.  By  special  request  of  the  club, 
F.  J.  Lepreau  gave  a  talk  on  the  care  of  primary  cells,  and 
many  interesting  points  were  brought  out.  The  discussion  fol- 
lowing his  talk  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  evening,  so 
that  time  for  only  one  subject,  wire  numbering,  remained,  and  the 
other  subjects  were  postponed  to  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be 
held  on  September  26  at  7  p.m.  at  the  same  place.  W.  H.  Arken- 
burgh,  of  the  signal  department  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  at  Chicago,  is  chairman  of  the  club,  and  .A.  D.  Cloud 
is  secretary. 


Salt   Lake   City   Transportation    Club. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Transportation  Club,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  was  organized  at  a  meeting  on  September  9.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  President,  W.  F.  Yeo,  traveling 
passenger  agent,  Pennsylvania  Lines:  vice-presidents:  D.  R. 
Gray,  district  freight  agent,  Oregon  Short  Line ;  J.  A.  Foley, 
commercial  agent,  Illinois  Central;  C.  J.  McNitt,  auditor  Ore- 
gon Short  Line;  H.  E.  Van  Housen,  superintendent,  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake;  J.  C.  Dailey,  general  superintendent, 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande;  treasurer,  Ira  H.  Lewis,  assistant  cashier, 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande;  secretary,  J.  W.  EUiiigson.  contracting 
freight  agent,  San  Pedro,  Los  .'\ngeles  &  Salt  Lake.  Any  em- 
ployee of  a  transportation  company  living  in  Salt  Lake  City 
IS  eligible  to  resident  membership ;  outside  railway  men  are 
eligible  to  non-resident  membership,  and  newspaper  men  arc 
eligible  to  honorary  membership. 

Joint  Car  Inspectors'  Association. 

The  Chief  Joint  ("ar  Inspectors  and  h'oremen's  .Association  of 
America  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Washingttjii,  D.  C,  last  week. 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows : 
Henry  lioutet,  Cincinnati,  president  (re-elected)  ;  l\  \V.  Trap- 
nell,  Kansas  City,  vice-president  (re-elected)  ;  Stephen  Skidniore, 
Cincinnati,  secretary  and  treasurer  (re-elected)  ;  T.  J.  O'Dnnnell. 
of  I'.uffalo,  !•■.  C.  Shiiitz,  of  Chicago,  William  McMunn,  of  .Vew 
VV.rk,  J.  L.  Stark,  of  Columbus,  and  A.  Berg,  of  Eric,  executive 
cummittee. 


Cleveland   Passenger  Club. 

This  is  an  firKani/atmn  of  triilUc  men  in  the  city  of  Cleveland 
which  has  lately  been  cslablishcd.  J.  K.  Dillon,  assistant  kciut.iI 
passenger  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines,  is  president 


Air  Bkake  .Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
.'Vmerican  .■\sscciatio.-j   of   Demurrage  Officers. — .A.   G.  Thomason,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;    next  meeting  June  22,  1911;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
American  A.ssociation  of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  -Agents. —C.  M. 

Burt,   Boston,   Mass.;   next  meeting,   St.    Paul,   Minn. 
-American    .Ass'n    of    Local    Freight    Agents'    Ass'ns. — G.    VV.    Dennison, 

Penna.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
American    Ass'n    of    Railroad    Superintendents. — O.    G.    Fetter,    Carew 

Bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
-American    Railway  -Association. — W.  F.   Allen,  24  Park  Place,  New  York; 

semi-annual,   Nov.   16;    St.  Louis.    Mo. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.   W.,  Chicago;     Oct.    lS-20;.  Denver,   Colo. 
American  Railway   Engineering  and  Maint.  of  Way  Ass'n. — E.  H.  Frhch, 

Monadnock    C!dg.,    Chicago:    March   21-23,  1911;    Chicago 
American  Railway  Industrial  Association. — G.   L.  Stewart,  St.  L.  S.  W. 

Ry.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  May  9,  1911;  Detroit,  Mich. 
American    Railway    Master   Mechanics'  Association. — J.   W.  Taylor,  Old 

Colony    Building,   Chicago. 
-Am.  Railway  Tool  Foremen  s  Ass'n. — O.  T.  Harroun,  Bloomington,  IIL 
Am.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  Univ.  of  I'enn.,  Phila. 
-Am.    Soc.   OF   Civil   Engs.— C.   \V.    Hunt,  220   VV.    57th    St.,   N.   Y.;   Is-  and 

3d  Wed.,   except   July  and  Aug.;   annual,  Jan.   18-19,   New   York. 
Am.    Society   of   Engineering   Contractors. — D.   J.    Haner,    13    Park   Row, 

New  York,;  annual,  Sept.  27-29;    St.  Louis,  Mo. 
American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,   tt  W. 

29th   St..  New  York;    annual,   Dec.  6-9;    New  York. 
American    Street    and   Interurban    Railway  Ass'n. — H.    C.    Donecker,   Zt 

W.    39th    St.,    New    York;    Oct.    10-14;    Atlantic    City. 
Association  of  Am.  Ry.  Accounting  Officers. — C.  G.  Phillips,   143  Dear- 
born  St.,   Chicago;   .April    26,  1911;   New  Orleans,   La. 
Association  of  Railway  Claim   Agents. — J.  R.  McSherry,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago;  May,  1911;  Montreal,  Can. 
Association      of      Railway      Electrical      Engineers. — G.      B.      ColegroTe, 

L  C.  R.R.,  Chicago;    annual,  Sept.  27-30;    Chicago. 
Association  of   Railway  Telegraph    Superintindents. — P.   W.   Drew,  13S 

Adams  St.,  Chicago;  June  19,  1911;  Boston. 
Ass.  of  Trans,  and  Car  -Acc.   Officers. — G.    P.    Con.ird,   24  Park  Place,  N. 

Y.;    Dec.    13-14,    Chicago;  June   20-21,   1911,    Cape  May  City,   N.  J. 
Canadian    Railway    Club. — James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry..    Montreal, 

Que.;   1st  Tucs.   in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;    Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engs. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  413  Dorchester  St, 

Montreal,  Que.;  Thursdays;   Montreal;  annual,  last  week  Jamnry. 
Car    Foreman's    Association    of   Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    50th 

Court,   Chicago;    2d    Monday    in    month;    Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D    Vought,  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  Id  Fri- 
day in   January,   March,   May,   Sept.  and   Nov.;    Buffalo. 
Engineers'   Society  ok   Penn.— E.    K.   Dasher.  Bo.\  704.   Harrisburg     fa. 
Engineers'  Society  op  Western   Pennsylvania. — E.   K.   Hiles,  808   Fulton 

lildc.  Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tucs.;  annual.  Tan.  17,    1911.  P  itsbnrgh. 
Freight  Claim   Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.  R.K, 

KirSm-nd.    \'.i.;    imh   annual,    June   21.    1911:    St,    PtiI,    Minn 
Genexal  Superintendents'  Ass'n   of  Chicago. — H.  D.  Judson,  109  Adamt 

St.,   Chicago;   Wednesday   preceding  Sd  Thursday;   Chicago. 
International  Master  Boiler  .Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  tt 

Liberty   St.,   New   York;   next  convention,  Omaha,    Neb. 
Internat'l  Ry,  Fuel  Ass'n. — D.  B.  Sebastian,  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago. 
International   Railway   General   Foremen's  Association. — L.   H.    Bryan, 

D.  &   1.    R.    Ry.,  Two    Harbors.    Minn. 
Int.   Rv.    Master    Blacksmiths'   Assn. — A.   L.  Woodworth,   Lima,  Ohio. 
International  Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louraia, 

11     lirussck;    191,-).    B    rlin. 
Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  td 

Friday   in   month,  except  July   and   August;    Des   Moines. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Assn. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony   Bldg,,  Chicago. 
Master  Car  and  Loco.  Painters'  Ass'n  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. — A.   P.  Dane. 

n.  &   M..    Keading.   Mass.:    animal.   Sept.  13-lfi:     St    l.ouis 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St,  Boston,  Mastk; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  ex.    Tune,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept;   Boston. 
New  York   Railroad  Club. — H.    D.   Vought,   95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  M 

Friday  in  month,  except    Tune,  July  and  August;   New  York. 
North-West   Railway  Club,— T,  W.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn,;   l»t  Tu«fc 


June,  July.  August;  St,  Paul  and   Minr 
-C.    L.    K  -...-_-. 


Kennedy,  C,   M.   &   St    P.,    Duluth;   4tk 


Roadnriaater's    and     Maintenance    of    Way    Association. 

Sec  Late  News  cnluinns  fur  r<|iort  ol   (ipciniig  srssi  in'i  of  ilu 
cunvetition   in   (  hicag". 


after  2d.   Mc 
Northern    I^ailway    Club.- 

Saturday;    Duluth,    Minn. 
Omaiiv    Railway    Clib     -A.    H.    Chri^iansen,    Bnrk<-r    Blk.:    S  cond    W.-d. 
Railway    Club   or   Kansas   City.— C.    Manlove,    1008   Walnut   St,    Kansaa 

City;  Sd   Friday  in  month;    Kansas  City. 
Railway   Club  op  Pittsburgh. — J.   D.  Conway,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  4(h  Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  Jul^  and  August;   Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  18  North  Linden  St,  Beth- 

Irlurn,    I'a.:     aniuKil,  Oct.    11  13:     Kichiiu.nd.   \a 
Railway   .Skeepers'   Ass'n. — J.   P.    Murphy.   Box  C.  Colliiiwond.  O. ;  annual. 

May.  mil. 
Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.   O.    Robinson:   2d   Monday:    Richmond. 
Roadmastrrs'  and  Maintenance  op  Way  Ass'n. — Waller  E.  Emery,  P.  A  F. 

U.    Ry.,    I'coria,    111.;    annual,   Sept.    IS-ltt;   Chicago. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Ciini.-    11.    VV.    Fraueiuhal.    l^nuni    Station,    St.    Loun. 

Mo.;  '^il  Fridav   in  numih.  except  June,  July  ami  .\iig. ;  St.  Louis. 
SocitTV  or  Rah  WAY  Financial  Opfubrs. — C.  Ny<iui»t.  La  Salle  St.  Sistinn. 

Chicago;   Oct.   25  and  afl;    Hotel  Chumberlin.  OKI   roiiil  Cnnif.rt,   V.i 
Southun    .Association   or  Car  Service  Orricr«s.  — E.   VV.   Sandwich.   A.  A 

W.  R.   Ky.,  Montgomery.  Ala.;  annual,  Oct.  80;  .Atlaiiia. 
SouTHiRN    St   Southwestern    R.R.    Club.— A.   J.    Merrill,    Prudential    tlldg.. 

Atlanta:  Sd  Thurs..  Jan.,  Mor.,  July,  Sept.  and  Nov.;  AtUnia 
Toledo   'I'iianspoktatkin    Club.  — 1..    G.    Macomher,   VVoolion    Spice   Co.,   To- 
ledo;  l«t  Sat.;  annual.    My  «.   lUll.    lulcdo. 
rK\NSPORTATioN    ("lu»  OP    llu I'F ALo,  — I,   M,  .ScIN,   BufTalo;    1st  Sat  after  1st 

W.d.;  aiinmll.    I>rr.    13.     lU. 11:11.. 
TsArric  Ci.vti  or  New  York.-  C,  A.  Swope,  JOO  Broadway,  New  Yi.rk;  last 

rueiiclay   in  innnlh.  except  June.  Julv  and   .August;    New    York. 
Train    DRsPAti  iir«»'  Ass'n  or  America.— J.    F.   Mackie,  7049  Stewart  Ave. 

(  hicaij..;  .mniial.   lunr  20,    lltll;   Mnltimore.  ,...,„ 

Traveiini:    Fni.inskrs'   As.^oiiation. — VV.  O.   Thompson.   N.   V  .   I  .   S   II.   ><■ 

Western'can'ada  Raiiway  CIUB.-VV.  n.  Rosrvear.  P.  O.  Bon  1707.  Win 
niiieg;  t<l   Munilav,  except  June.  July  and  Augusl;  Winni|irii. 

Westehn  SntitiY  or  Kngineers.- J.  II.  Warder,  Monadnock  IIKIg..  Chicago. 
Wrdnesdaya,  except  ,luly  and  August;  Chicago. 
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\b<iut   .'lO   railway   trallic   men  of    Sail   l.akc   I  ity.    Utah,   arc 
.  tiK   iiua.siirc't   l<>  cstatilish  a    railway  club  similar  to  that  in 

M      l.OUl!> 

The  Way- Hill"  is  a  new  papri  which  iiiailc  its  lirst  appcar- 
Micc  recently.  It  is  puhlishi-il  iiionlhly  hy  the  1  ratlic  Cluh  uf 
ChiCAKu  aiul  edited  hy  the  piihlicity  coinnuttee  uf  that  urganiza- 
tioii.     It  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  alTairs  of  the  cluh. 

The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  I'e  and  87  other  roads  have 
secured  from  the  L'luted  States  (.irciiit  t  onrt,  at  St.  i'aill,  a 
hcarinK.  which  will  he  heKiin  October  I'J.  on  their  application  for 
an  injiincliiii  ariainsl  the  enfe>rceinent  of  the  reduced  rates  on 
oranges  ami  lemons  from  the  Facilic  to  the  Atlantic  coast  re- 
iriitly  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  VVclls-l'argo  lixprcss  has  made  a  general  reduction,  aver- 
>  ii.g  lii  per  cent.,  in  its  rates  on  lines  in  the  stitc  of  Oregon, 
txccpt  between  places  where  the  present  rate  is  (50  cents  per 
100  lbs.  or  less.  The  highest  rate  between  any  two  points  in 
Oregon  is  $.'5.7i),  and  this  will  he  reduced  to  $2.75.  These  re- 
ductions follow  extended  negotiations  with  the  State  Railway 
I  xmnussion. 

Washington  repoi  ts  say  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
.iDii  wdl  witliin  a  few  weeks  make  a  general  ruling  on  the  long 
and  short  haul  clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  as  re- 
vised last  June.  As  the  law  now  stands,  rates  for  a  long  dis- 
tknce,  which  are  less  than  those  for  a  short,  cannot  be  made  ex- 
cept aUer  the  approval  of  the  commission.  Many  applications 
have  already  been  received  from  railways  for  approval  of  exist- 
ing rates  which  do  not  comply  with  the  rule. 

The  Interstate  Conmiercc  Commission  is  issuing  this  week  a 
supplemental  order  in  the  rate  hearings.  A  large  number  of 
tariffs  tiled  by  the  roads  west  of  Chicago  since  the  beginning 
of  the  hearings  quote  advanced  rates  on  commodities  not  named 
in  the  former  tariffs,  and  are  worded  to  take  effect  November 
1,  to  which  date  all  the  other  tariffs  were  postponed.  The  pres- 
ent order  formally  calls  the  reconvened  hearing  in  Chicago 
on  September  19.  it  is  expected  that  Commissioner  Prouty  will 
be  in  Chicago  on  the  19th. 

Commissioner  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, took  testimony  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  September  9,  re- 
garding the  complaint  of  the  citrus  fruit  shippers  in  California 
that  the  trans-continental  railways  make  excessive  charges  for 
the  refrigeration  of  fruit.  The  shippers  say  that  the  railways 
charge  from  $tJO  to  $75  per  car  for  icing  and  that  this  is 
exorbitant.  They  ask  the  commission  to  require  the  railways 
to  let  them  pre-cool  their  own  fruit  and  ice  their  own  cars 
for  shipment.  They  claim  that  the  railways  do  not  pre-cool 
the  fruit  properly  before  putting  it  into  the  cars,  and  that  a 
second  icing  is  necessary,  thus  adding  to  the  expense  of  ship- 
ment. The  railways  entered  a  general  denial  of  all  these 
charges. 

When  the  state  railway  commission  of  Texas  had  before  it  a 
few  months  ago  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  freight  rate  on 
cotton  shipments  one  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  rail- 
ways agamst  the  proposed  action  was  that  should  a  reduction 
be  made  the  cotton  grower  would  not  be  benefited;  that  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  would  be  absorbed  by  other  interests. 
The  commission  saw  fit  to  overrule  the  objections  of  the  roads 
and  the  rate  was  ordered  reduced  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  from  the 
principal  Texas  points  to  Galveston.  That  the  argument  of  the 
railways  was  at  least  partly  correct  is  shown  by  the  recent  an- 
nouncement that  the  steamer  lines  out  of  Galveston  have  raised 

e  ocean   rate  on  cotton  2  cents,  thus  nullifying  to  the  extent 

t  50  per  cent,  the  benefit  that  the  state  commission  expected 
give  to  the  cotton  grower.     This  increase  of  2  cents  by  the 

■(.amer  lines  will  go  into  effect   September   10,  and,   according 

'  reliable  reports  a  second  raise  of  another  2  cents  is  in  con- 
■inplation.      If    this    is    done    all    of    the    profits    or    revenues, 

Miounting  to  about  $1,000,000  in  a  year,  based  on  a  normal 
Texas  crop  of  cotton,  that  the  commission's  reduction  takes 
from  the  railways,  will  go  to  the  steamship  lines,  and  the  cotton 

rower  is  in  the  same  position  that  he  was  before  the  rate 
A  as  reduced. 


Tr.iffic    Aorccmcnt    Between    Frisco    and    Hnrriman    Lines. 

The  iraftic  arrangement  between  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Irancisco 
and  the  Sunset  (.entral  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  the  columns  of  the  Kailway  Age 
(lusclle,  will  go  into  effect  on  October  1.  Schedules  for  the 
through  trains  to  be  operated  by  these  roads  jointly  arc  now 
heiiig  worked  out. 

The  Frisco  System  operates  lines  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Kansas  City  to  North  Texas  gateways,  including  Dallas,  Sher- 
man and  I't.  Worth.  It  also  operates  lines  from  New  (Jrleans, 
La.,  to  lirownsvilie,  Tex.,  and  has  close  affiliations  with  the  Na- 
tional k-iilways  of  Mexico.  These  two  parts  of  the  system  are 
not  connected  by  any  line  f)wned  or  controlled  by  I'risco  interests. 

The  Sunset  C  entral  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  operate  the 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  and  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans,  which 
has  lines  from  iVew  Orleans,  La.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  from  all 
south  Texas  points  to  the  north  Texas  gateways,  but  these  lines 
have  no  physical  connection  or  definite  arrangements  for  reach- 
ing the  allied  llarriman  lines  at  Kansas  City. 

The  llarriman  lines  have  contemplated  the  construction  of  a 
line  between  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Kansas  City.  The  Jtisco  lines 
have  also  given  consideration  to  the  matter  of  building  a  line 
through  the  north  Texas  gateways  to  Houston  or  some  other 
point  in  south  Texas.  As  all  other  large  railway  systems  serv- 
ing Texas  have  lines  both  north  and  south  of  the  Red  river, 
they  are  all,  of  course,  competitors  of  either  the  Frisco  lines, 
the  Southern  Pacific  lines,  or  both. 

There  were  two  ways  by  which  the  Harriman  and  the  I'Visco 
interests  could  meet  this  competition — by  individually  building 
lines  to  connect  their  now  disconnected  lines,  or  by  entering  into 
a  traffic  agreement  under  which  they  would  act  together  in 
handling  business  between  Kansas  City  and  New  Orleans  and 
south  Texas  points.  The  latter  arrangement,  under  which  the 
construction  of  additional  lines  on  the  part  of  both  is  avoided, 
has  been  the  outcome  of  the  situation. 

The  close  traffic  contract  which  has  been  made  extends  over 
a  period  of  ten  years,  and  it  is  intended  to  give  freight  and  pas- 
senger service  by  the  through  route  thus  formed  which  will  be 
run  over  the  new  route  between  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  Houston 
on  the  one  hand  and  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  on  the  other 
The  "Texan,"  leaving  Galveston  at  6  :30  a.m.,  will  run  through 
to  St.  Louis,  and  returning  will  leave  St.  Louis  at  9  a.m.  The 
"Hustler,"  leaving  Galveston  at  9  a.m.,  will  run  through  to  Kan- 
fas  City,  and  returning  will  leave  Kansas  City  at  5  p.m.  The 
"Meteor,"  leaving  Galveston  at  7  ;25  p.m.,  will  run  through  to  St. 
Louis,  and  returning  will  leave  St.  Louis  at  8  :25  a.m.  This  is 
the  present  plan,  which,  however,  may  be  slightly  changed. 


Condition    of  Corn   and    Wheat. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  the  average  condition  of  corn  on  September  1  as  78.2, 
as  compared  with  79,3  last  month,  74.6  on  September  1,  1909, 
79.4  on  September  1,  1908,  and  79.5  the  ten-year  average  on 
September  1.  In  the  principal  corn  states  the  averages  were: 
Illinois.  86;  Iowa,  82;  Texas,  75;  Kansas,  59;  Missouri.  83; 
Nebraska,  68.  The  average  condition  of  spring  wheat  when 
harvested  this  year  was  63.1,  as  compared  with  61.0  last  month, 
88.6  when  harvested  in  1909,  77.6  in  1908  and  a  ten-year  average 
when  harvested  of  78.0.  The  averages  in  the  principal  states 
were:  North  Dakota,  33;  Minnesota,  83;  South  Dakota,  73; 
Washington,  60.  The  average  condition  of  apples  on  Septem- 
ber 1  was  46.8,  against  47.8  last  month,  44.5  on  September  1, 
1909,  52.1  in  1908,  and  a  ten-vear  average  on  September  1  of 
54.7. 


Car    Surpluses    and    Shortages. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  77-B,  giving  a  summary  of  car  shortages 
and  surpluses  by  groups  from  April  28,  1909,  to  August  31,  1910, 
says : 

"There  is  a  reduction  in  the  surplus  of  18,738  cars,  or  23.8 
per  cent.  Of  this  6,969  are  box  cars,  a  decrease  of  25.5  per  cent, 
in  this  class,  while  the  decrease  in  coal  and  gondola  cars  is 
8.662,  or  38.0  per  cent.     There  is  quite  an  increase  in  the  short- 
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age,  the  total  for  this  report  being  9,"J93  cars,  of  which  t,-")94  are 
box  cars  and  2,964  coal  and  gondolas. 

"The  decrease  in  surplus  is  quile  general,  e.xcepting  in  group 
6  (. Northwestern),  where  the  reductions  in  coal  and  iniscel- 
lanecus  (the  latter  principally  stock  cars),  were  offset  by  an 
increa.se  in  the  bo.x  surplus,  and  in  group  11  (Canadian),  which 


on  our  last  bulletin,  reports  a  decrease  of  over  40  per  cent., 
with  shortages  in  all  classes  totaling  777  cars.  The  reduction 
in  coal  car  surplus  is  quite  heavy  in  groups  2  (Eastern),  3 
(Middle)  and  o  (Southern),  while  group  4  (North  .\tlautic) 
reports  a  shortage  in  this  class  of  2.120  cars,  an  increase  of 
i,120  cars  since  our  last  bulletin." 


Cak  Surpluses  amd  Shoktagbs. 

, Surpluses .,  , Shortages ^ 

Coal,  Cual, 

Uaie.                                                 Nu.    of  gondola  Other  gondola  Other 

roads.  Box.  Flat,  and  hopper,  kinds.  Total.  Box.  Flat.  and  hopper,  kinds.  Total. 

Group  *!. — .V'.igust  31,   1910 s  20  493  333  216  1.062  205  211  341  20  "77 

•>.—      ••         31,    1910 22  1,781  57  4,S99  6,618  13.355  245  1  8  85  339 

3.--      '•         31,    1910 22  4.590  283  2,176  2,827  9.8.6  330  115  12  9  46>) 

4.—      •'         31,    1910 10  675  24  227  344  1,270  1,094  274  2,120  200  3,683 

5.—      •'         31.    1910 20  667  118  117  1,256  2.158  61?  150  312  0  1,079 

«.—      "         31.    1910 20  7,460  989  2,176  2,802  13,427  301  2  50  108  461 

7.—       ■•         31,    1910 3  226  8  0  444  6,8  0  0  45  0  45 

8. —      •'         31,    1910 13  1,093  110  2,030  2,260  5,493  662  15  11  7  69.". 

9. —      "         31,    1910 11  794  273  212  735  2,014  64  0  0  0  64 

10. —      ■'         31,    1910 20  1,495  927  1,911  3,710  8.043  707  146  15  300  1  16> 

11.—      ••         31.    1910 6  1,514  206  27  899  2,646  369  0  50  92  'sil 

Total    155  20,315  3,488  14,108  22,111  00.022  4,594  914  2,964  821  9,m 

'Group  1  is  composed  of  New  England  lines;  Group  2 — Xew  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  t — Okio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Western  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  4 — West  Virginia,  \irginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;  Group  6 — Kentucky,  Tenae*^ 
see,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  lines;  Group  6 — Iowa,  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  North  and  South  Dakota  lines;  Group  7 Mon- 
tana, Wyoming  and  Nebraska  lines;  Group  8 — Kansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;  Group  9 — Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mezic* 
lines;    Group   10 — Oregon,  Idaho,  California  and  Arizona  lines;    Group   11 — Canadian  lines. 


also  reports  an  increase  in  box  car  surplus.  This  situation 
seems  to  indicate  the  accumulation  of  box  cars  for  the  move- 
ment of  grain  from  the  Northwest. 

"Group   1    (New   Enelandl.   which  <;hows  an  increased  surplus 


The  accompanying  table  gives  surpluses  and  shortages  by 
groups  from  the  last  period  covered  by  the  report,  and  the 
charts  show  total  surpluses  and  shortages  bi-weeklv  in  1907, 
I'lOS.  1909  and  1910. 
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Condition    uf    Railways    of    Texai. 

II    ••    AakrM,  »t;iiistK-iiiii  <ii  (he  riiilMiivK  '>f    Trxait,  Ii.ih  kiviii 

■III    .1    stalrnifiit    rtKiiriliiiK    llic    rarniiiK'*    iitul   cx|iiMisr>»   in    llu- 

Mi«l  year  IllOli  ami  l!>l()  <>l  .tj  ruails  ni  that  stati-  having  almut 

■'.'  |)cr  cmt.  Ml   llu-  imlcaKf  i"  llu-  stale  ami  doiiiK  abi'iit  W  per 

rill,  ol    llic   liiisiiii-.ss.     Tlu-   liKiiri-s  niwu  l)y   Mr.   AsUcw  <IiITit 

■mcwh.ii   fr.'iii  ilii.sc  n.\\vi\  oiil   l>y   llu-    Texas  railway  loinmis 

i.>n,  wliivli  ut-rc  |iiil)li>ilu-<l  in  ilic  luiilwiiy  ./</«'  Hii^cltf  <>f  Sop- 

irmhiT  !'.  paKc    IT!»      Mr,   Askfw's  liniirfs  arc  as   follows    (cents 

iiiittcil  I 


IKlnl    a|irraliiiK    rcvciiiit'^ 

ml" 

I  Dot) 


$UH,37a,;iu 

04,19n,l<to 


»4.ih:i,i.vj 


Incrrnic    for    IBiO. . .  . 
i'olul    uprriilinK   cxiiciino 

luio ITO.ain.asi 

11)00 70,7t)3,34'.' 

IncrcMc    for    1010 $4,011,04-.' 

Nrl  operalinK  revenue — 

lUItl $23,068.1)28 

IIKIO ' 23,480,818 


l)ccrc.T.f    for    UMO $I'.>S,781I 

Alter  giving  the   foregoing  ligures,    Mr.   .\skcw   continiu-s   in 

':irt :     ".■\  thing  for  the  general  reader  to  hear  in  niiml  is  that 

>  ithcr    'net    operating    revenue"    nor    "income    from    operation' 

H-ans    that    the    sums   set    opposite   them   are   the   clear   profits 

'  the  companies   after  all   necessary  and   unavoidable   expend- 

iiurcs  have  been  paid  out  of  the  recipts,  earnings  or  revenues. 

lar  from  it.     In  the  1010  period,  more  than  $-Ji),0OO,000  of  ex- 

1  eiuliturcs,  and  in  the  V^^^  more  tiian  $26,000,000  of  expenditures. 

i-.ot  included  in  the  operating  expenses,  rem.iiii  to  be  shown  in 

the  statements  before  they  are  complete. 

"To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  linal  results  of  the  3'J  roads 
tor  the  two  I'J-month  per'ods.  I  will  now  continue  the  state- 
ment : 


Net   operating   revenue. 
Income    from    miscellane 


1910  Period. 

ws  in   the   {orcgoinR $-^3,058,028 

sources..., 1,262,719 


Gross    corporate    income $24,320,743 

I>riluctions  from  gross  corporate   income: 

Interest    on    funded    debt $12,495,608 

( )tl»er     interest     2,597,207 

Kentals  of  tracks,    yards  and  terminals 1,502,275 

Rentals    of    equipment -3,664,410 

Taxes    .3.051,513 

.\dditions    and    betterments 6,614,891 

Other    dcduc:ions    255,010 


Total    deductions     $29,180,978 

Balance,   deficit    $4,860,229 

I90!)  Period. 

Net  operating  revenue,   .is  before   suted $23,486,818 

Income    from    miscellaneous    sources 848,540 


Gross    corporate    income $24,335,358 

IVductions  from  gross   corporate   income: 

Interest    on    funded    debt $12,117,770 

Other    interest 2,464,233 

Kentals  of  tr.icks,  yards  and  terminals 1.206,395 

Kentals    of    equipment 2,394.773 

Taxes      2,700,258 

-Additions  and  betterments   5,041,400 

Other    deductions    581,033 

Total    deductions     $26,505,865 

Ilalance.    deficit    $2,170,506 

"Thus  it  will  l)e  seen  that  statements  ending  with  net  operat- 
ing revenue  (or  as  some  still  say.  'income  from  operation'), 
amounting  in  each  year  to  more  than  $'23,000,000,  would,  if  not 
continued  to  the  end,  present  what  some  folks  call  half-truths, 
causing  even  many  careful  readers  to  form  the  idea  that  the 
railways  in  Texas  were  making  large  net  profits,  whereas  when 
continued  to  the  point  which  develops  whether  or  not  there 
was  profit  or  deficit,  shows  for  neither  year  a  profit,  but  on  the 

ntrary  a  deficit  for  1909  of  $'2,170,.506.70,  and  for  1910  a  deficit 

•  $4,8tiO,22!'.80,  or  for  the  two  vears  a  deficit  of  more  than 
:. 000,000. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  situation  is  growing  worse  for 
tlie  railways,  and  it  may  well  be  asked  how.  if  the  foregoing 
figures  are  correct  (and  they  are  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief),  the  rail\^■ays  can  still  continue  in  business.  In  an- 
wer,  1  will  say  that  I  have  treated  the  32  companies  as  a 
■hole  in  my  statements  herein  given.  Some  few  of  the  com- 
panies are,  while  not  to  say  prosperous,  making  a  living.  Others 
are  keeping  afloat  for  a  while  on  (so-called)  temporary  loans, 
and  hoping  for  better  times.  This  results,  however,  as  to  such 
roads,    in   a   gradual   annual    increase    in    the  amount   of   'other 


iiitcrc«t,'  the  second  item  in  my  ittatemcnts  of  'dcductionh  from 
groH-t  corporate  income.'  Still,  others  arc  in  a  more  fortunate 
siliiatioii. 

"The  charging  by  me  of  additions  and  betterments  against 
the  income  derivecl  from  the  operation  lA  the  properties  is  not 
sanctioned  by  the  system  of  railway  borjkkeeping  prescribed  by 
the  intrrslate  commerce  ominission. 

"I  have  not  failed  to  rellect  upon  whether  or  not  additions 
:in(!  beltermeiits  might  properly  be  consirlcred  to  be  somewhat 
III  the  ii,ilure  of  a  return  to  the  stockhoUler,  in  lieu  of  a  cash 
dividend,  by  reason  of  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  but  so  far  as  my  observations  have  gone,  the  instances 
arc  few,  if  any,  where  the  stockholders  have  reaped  any  of 
the  benefits  of  this  cnhanceil  value.  The  public  and  the  em- 
ployees have  prob.ibiy  received  the  benefit  of  most  of  the  im- 
provements, in  the  directions  of  speed,  safety  and  comfort,  but 
the  cases  seem  to  be  few  in  Texas  where  a  railway  company- 
is  appreciably  nearer  a  regular  dividend  paying  basis  after  the 
expenditures  for  improvements  were  made  than  it  was  before. 
Increases  in  scales  of  wages,  the  'increased  cost  of  living,'  which 
affects  the  jirices  of  ali  the  materials  which  a  railway  comijany 
has  to  purchase,  as  well  as  those  articles  which  a  private  family 
uses,  and  the  constant  nipping,  here  and  there,  of  transportation 
rates,  practically  the  only  source  from  which  a  railway  com- 
pany derives  the  means  with  which  to  meet  its  necessary  and 
unavoidable  expenditures,  seem  to  absorb  all  of  the  'economies 
in  operation,'  and  other  tangible  benefits  which,  under  other 
conditions,  might  have  resulted  in  some  benefit  to  the  owners 
of  the  properties  as  well  as  the  users  of  them." 


Freight    Rate    Hearing    in    New    York    City. 

The  hearing  begun  in  Nev\'  York  city  last  week  by  Examiner 
Brown,  of  the  Interstate  Cotnmerce  Commission,  on  the  proposed 
trunk  line  freight  tarifif,  was  devoted  during  the  first  three  days 
Iargv.-Iy  to  the  settlement  of  questions  of  procedure  concerning 
which  lawyers  representing  merchants'  associations  asked  many 
questions  and  offered  iniiumeraijle  criticisms;  and  the  testimony 
which  'vvas  given  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  estimates,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  probable  increase  ip  income  if  the  proposed 
new  rates  were  adopted,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  increased  ex- 
penses due  to  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  wp.ges. 
Statements  of  this  kind  were  presented  by  an  officer  of  the  New 
York  Central,  covering  50,000  miles  of  railway,  as  reported  last 
week  ;  and  by  officers  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  other  roads,  each  for  itself.  On  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  the  increase  in  wages,  if  it  had  been  in  force 
last  year,  would  have  amounted  to  $2,070.233 ;  proposed  rate  in- 
creases. $2,308,107.  The  estimate  of  freight  income  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  volume  of  traffic  would  be  the  same  this 
year  as  last.  To  prepare  the  estimate  had  taken  the  services  of 
27-"i  clerks,  working  six  weeks. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  a  total  pay  roll  of  87  millions  will  be  in- 
creased by  about  seven  millions,  or  8.15  per  cent.  The  estimate 
of  increase  in  freight  receipts  on  the  Pennsylvania  was  made  on 
actual  figures  of  one  day  in  each  of  six  representative  weeks  of 
the  year  1909.  It  the  proposed  increases  had  been  in  effect  in 
that  year,  the  increase  in  revenue  would  have  been  $3,061,579. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  increased  wages  $397,686  a  year ; 
probable  freight  increases  by  proposed  rates.  $172,601  a  year. 
About  half  the  tonnage  of  this  road  is  coal,  on  which  no  in- 
crease is  proposed,  and  of  the  other  half  five-eighths  is  not  af- 
fected. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  calculates  its  increase  in  wages  at  $820,502 ; 
proposed  increase  of  receipts,  $7.56.311.  The  Lackawanna,  the 
I?esscmer  &  Lake  Erie  and  a  number  of  other  roads  presented 
estimates  in  which  the  ratio  of  income  to  outgo  did  not  vary 
greatly  from  those  given  above. 

On  cross-examination  some  of  the  railway  representatives  were 
a.sked  about  increases  in  pa?scnger  fares,  but  the  examiner  de- 
cided that  that  subject  must  be  left  for  another  hearmg; 
the  present  deals  only  with  through  freight  rates.  Mr.  James, 
counsel  for  one  of  the  shippers'  organizations,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  commodities  on  which  rates  had  not  been  raised. 
such  as  sugar,  iron,  paper,  cement  and  lead,  were  made  by  the 
"trusts." 

On  Monday  of  this  week  J.  B.  Thayer,  third  vice-president  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  gave  a  general   statement  of  the  attitude  and 
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policy  of  that  road.  The  proposed  advance  in  rates  would  in- 
crease the  gross  receipts  of  the  company  only  about  2.3  per  cent. 
Following  the  year  1900  receipts  increased  and  wages  had  to  be 
advanced ;  and  again  in  190G  the  same  thing  occurred.  Each  time 
increases  in  rates  were  considered  and  some  advances  were 
made,  but  in  1902  the  company  advanced  wages  several  million 
dollars  and  also  increased  the  freight  rates  on  many  commodities 
(not  class  rates;.  In  1900  this  procedure  was  repeated  and  rates 
were  advanced  on  coal,  coke,  steel  and  other  commodities,  but 
class  rates  were  not  touched.  Passenger  rates  are  not  com- 
f ensatory,  but  public  sentiment  forbids  their  increase.  .All  of  the 
increases  proposed  in  the  tariffs  now  under  mvestigation  have 
to  do  with  long  distance  business.  No  advances  are  proposed 
to  points  within  l.iO  miles  of  New  York.  The  long  distance 
rates  have  been  too  low  as  compared  with  those  for  short  dis- 
tances. From  New  York  to  Harrisburg,  200  miles,  the  first  class 
rate  is  33  cents,  while  to  Chicago,  over  900  miles,  it  is  only  75 
cents.  It  is  righ;  to  advance  class  rates  wliile  not  advancing 
those  on  the  heavier  commodities  because  the  class  rates  apply 
to  costly  goods,  carried  in  small  lots.  This  is  the  most  costly 
service  dealt  with  by  the  freight  department.  The  high  speed 
demanded  between  New  York  and  Chicago  is  costly,  and  the 
average  loading  per  car  is  very  low.  Iron  and  other  commodities 
were  sufficiently  advanced  in  1906  and  before.  Asked  why  iron 
and  steel  are  carried  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  at  very  low- 
rates  Mr.  Thayer  said  that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  threatened  to  build 
another  railway.  The  Pennsylvania  has  no  further  increases  in 
contemplation  at  this  time.  -Asked  if  the  advance  in  wages, 
which  has  been  33%  per  cent,  in  10  years,  was  not  compensated 
for  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  operation,  the  witness  replied 
that  for  this  greater  efficiency  millions  of  dollars  had  to  be  in- 
vested and  the  interest  on  these  millions  must  be  paid. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  presented  an  estimate 
of  increased  revenue  of  $648,862  yearly,  while  the  increase  in 
wages  will  be  $1,772,566. 

Following  Mr.  Thayer,  C.  F.  Daly,  vice-president  of  the  New- 
York  Central,  in  charge  of  traffic,  gave  testimony  and  opinions 
in  which  lie  agreed  with  Mr.  Thayer  on  all  important  points.  In- 
creases in  lates  were  considered  in  1908,  but  out  of  respect  t" 
the  views  of  a  large  number  of  shippers,  action  was  postponed. 
In  1909,  the  question  canle  up  again  when  labor  leaders  began  to 
air  their  demands.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  increase  in  wages, 
rates  would  have  been  let  alone,  in  the  hope  that  the  increase  in 
business  would  be  sufticicnt  to  maintain  a  reasonable  net  revenue. 
Questioned  as  to  the  reasons  for  varying  rates  on  the  different 
classes  or  commodities,  Mr.  Daly  said  that  the  three  upper 
classes  were  too  low  in  comparison  with  the  service  performed. 
The  advance  is  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
goods.  Asked  how  the  rates  had  got  into  such  an  inequitable 
rendition,  Mr.  Daiy  said  that  rates  have  never  been  properly  ad- 
justed. The  present  rate  fabric  is  the  result  of  crazy-quilt  work, 
which  had  been  done  to  meet  conditions  as  they  existed  from 
time  to  time.  The  present  commodity  rates  are  the  result  of  the 
iiction  of  a  great  variety  ot  elements.  These  still  constitute  the 
most  delicr.te  fabric  that  exists  in  the  business  world. 

Most  of  the  day,  Tuesday,  was  spent  in  the  cross  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Daly  by  the  lawyers  for  the  shippers'  organiza- 
tions, but  little  of  importance  was  brought  out.  The  lawyers 
devoted  themselves  to  the  futile  task  of  discovering  the  bases 
on  which  railway  traffic  men  make  their  rates,  but  got  nothing 
from  Mr.  Daly,  except  that  in  each  case  he  used  his  own  best 
judgment.  Mr.  Daly  has  spent  all  his  life  in  the  passenger  de- 
partment, anfl  has  had  charge  of  freight  only  about  two  years, 
and,  therefore,  ficclined  to  answer  many  questions  about  the 
details  of  the  freight  department.  He  said  that  other  rates 
not  yet  touched  were  too  low  and  ought  to  be  raised.  The 
company  hoped  to  make  other  advances  besides  those  which 
have  been  announced.  Many  (|uestions  were  asked  both  of  Mr. 
Daly  and  other  witnesses  as  to  the  capitalizations  of  railways 
and  as  to  whether  exorbitant  profits  had  not  been  made  in  re- 
cent years,  but  this  line  of  talk  served  mainly  to  amuse  the 
•.pectators   and   brmiglit   out   nothing   new. 

D.  VV.  Cooke,  of  the  Erie,  gave  testimony  similar  to  that  of 
Messrs.  Thayer  and  Daly.  He  said  that  the  rates  from  New 
York  to  the  west  were  in  many  cases  ridiculously  low  as  com 
(tared  with  the  value  of  the  service,  and  he  coiilij  not  under- 
stand why  the  shippers  were  protesting  at  rates  which  were 
dirt  cheap. 
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ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 


Executive,    Financial    and    Legal    Officers. 

Frank  W.  Matthews  has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the  San 
Antonio  &  Rio  Grande  at  San  .-\ntonio,  Te.x. 

Lucius  Tuttle.  president  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  has  re- 
signed, and  Charles  S.  Mellen,  president  of  the  New  York,  .Vew 
Haven  &  Hartford,  has  been  elected  acting  president  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine. 

E.  P.  Shannon,  treasurer  of  the  Oregon  Electric  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  President  John  F. 
Stevens,  of  the  Oregon  Trunk,  the  Oregon  Electric  and  the 
United  Railways  Co. 

The  National  Railways  of  Me.xico  having  assumed  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Vera  Cruz  &  Isthmus,  E.  N.  Brown,  president  of 
the  National  Railways,  has  been  elected  also  vice-president  of 
the  latter  road.  Thomas  Milan  will  continue  as  president  of 
the  Vera  Cruz  &  Isthmus,  with  office  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

.'Mien  !McCarty  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
general  auditor  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  w^ith  office  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  and  the  following  change  has  been  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  accounting  department :  The  comptroller 
will  have  charge  of  the  general  corporate  and  fiscal  accounts 
and  the  general  auditor  will  have  charge  of  the  operating, 
I  evenue  and  expense  accounts. 

Henry  C.  Hudgins,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Norfolk  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Nor- 
folk,   Va.,    has    been    announced    in    these    columns,    was    born 

September  19,  1841,  in 
Matthews  county,  Va. 
Mr.  Hudgins  attended 
the  Virginia  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  from  1855  to  1860, 
and  six  years  later  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Baltimore  Steam  Packet 
Co.  as  receiving  clerk, 
and  was  then  success- 
ively delivery  clerk. 
manifest  clerk  and  chief 
clerk.  In  1870  he  went 
to  the  Old  Dominion 
Steamship  Co.  as  sub- 
agent  of  subsidiary 
lines,  and  was  also 
manifest  and  rate  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  main 
line  at  Norfolk,  until 
June,  1881,  when  he  was 
appointed  agent  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Southern 
(now  the  Norfolk 
was    appointed    general 
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.'Southern).  The  following  year 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  same  company,  and  rema'ned 
in  that  position  until  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  to 
the  president. 

Edward  J.  Engel,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  .Vtcliison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Chi- 
cago, has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  Julv  28, 
1871,  ai  Havana,  Ohio.  He  attended  the  common  schools  until 
IWl  ami  then  spent  six  months  in  a  high  school  and  later  six 
months  in  a  business  college  at  Santlusky.  Ohio.  He  began 
railway  work  in  March,  1899,  with  the  Santa  I'c.  and  has  been 
consecutively  stenographer  in  the  purchasing  department,  stenog- 
rapher to  the  president  and  chief  clerk  in  the  presiilent's  office, 
from    which    position   he   has   just   been   promoted   to   assistant 

I.,    flir    or.  >;id<nt 

Operating   Officer*. 
C.    A.    Coolidge,    superintendent    of    the    Ore>;i>n    lllecfric    at 
Portland.    Ore.,    has    been    appointed    general    manager    of    the 
United    Railways    Co.,    in    charge   of    transportation    and    main- 
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trnancr,  succccdinK   {>•  ilu-  iluius  i.f   I..    It    \\  iikcr!tli;im.   trans- 
irrrnl. 

II.  II.  ll<i(iv(T,  (litct  lr;iiii  ilcspatclirr  on  llic  Salt  l.akc  ilivi- 
Mun  uf  llir  |)riut.r  iSi  Kio  (irandr  at  Salt  l.akt-  (  ity,  I'tal),  has 
been  a|)|Miint<-il  ns.Nixtant  •'U|irnnli-n<lrnt,  with  (inicc  at  Salt  l.ako 
(  ity      S     I      Kaccy    slicccrds    Mr.    Ilimvcr. 

\\  .\  I'lirki-tt  has  hn-n  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Illinois 
Southern,  uith  ollii-e  at  Sli-.  (icncvievi-,  Mo.,  hi  iliarKC  of  the 
Missouri  ami  Illinois  ili\  isions,  and  U.  VV.  (  iiiniuiiiK  has  hecn 
nppointed  chic  I  dcspatchcr,  with  oflice  at  Sparta,  111. 

Win.  l.loyd  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  siiperintcndcnt 
wu  the  Idaho  division  of  the  OreRon  Short  Line  and  the  South- 
ern I'acilic  l.iiKS  cast  of  Sparks,  Nev.,  with  olticc  at  I'ocalcllo, 
Idaho,  succeeding  J.  II.  WollinRton,  retired.  II.  W.  Jn.slyn  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  siiprri'ilciidciil.  willi  (Ihrc  .il  f'oca- 
tello. 

Traffic  OfflceiM. 

I',  li  Davis  has  txcn  a|ipniiitetl  IravcliiiK  freisht  a.ncnt  of 
the   St.  Louis  it   San   I'rancisco,  with  otlice  at   Dallas,  Tex. 

H.  E.  Macfer  has  hccn  appointed  Rcncral  freight  and  pas- 
senger aitent  of  the  Gulf,  Texas  &  Western,  with  offices  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  and  at  Jermyn. 

C.  L.  Knit  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Trinity  Valley  &  Northern,  with  ntlicc  at  Dayton, 
Tex.,  succeeding   R.   1!.  Edgar,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

C.  J.  Peterson  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
1  hicago,  Milwaukic  &  St.  Paul,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
succeeding  (i.  L.  Williams,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  busi- 
ness. 

A.  J.  Puhl,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
.  Quincy  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  in  the 
^:a^sengcr  department,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  H.  A. 
Cherricr,  rcsi.uncd  to  engage  in  other  business.  W.  B  Byrne 
succeeds  Mr.  Puhl. 

EL  L.  Adams,  commercial  agent  of  the  New  York  Central 
last   Freight  Lines  at  Toledo,   Ohio,  has  been  appointed  com- 

t-rcial  agent  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  with 
ilice  at  Toledo,  succeeding  B.  J.  Torbron,  promoted;  there  will 
be  no  appointment  made  to  fill   Mr.  Adams'  present  position. 

Harry  D.  I-'ry,  freight  solicitor  for  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Texas  Midland,  with  office  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  and  J.  M.  Symmonds,  traveling  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Texas  Midland,  at  Tyrell,  has  been  transferred 
to  Dallas. 

Walter  K.  Morris  has  been  appointed  assistant  traflSc  man- 
ager of  the  .American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  in  charge  of 
Mexican  and  Central  American  business,  with  office  at  New^ 
York.  Mr.  Morris  has  been  identified  with  the  traffic  depart- 
ments of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Pacific  Mail  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York  since  I.S88,  and  resigned  to  accept  this  new 
■position. 

George  E.  Farrington,  general  agent  of  the  Vandalia,  with 
•  tTice  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  retired.  Mr.  F'arrington  was 
horn  September  2-1,  1811,  at  Terre  Haute,  and  began  railway 
work  in  186S  as  a  clerk  in  the  general  office  of  the  Terre  Haute 
&  Indianapolis.  In  1873  he  was  made  general  agent,  which  posi- 
tion he  has  held  with  that  road  and  its  successor,  the  Vandalia. 
continuously  to  date.  He  was  also  for  a  number  of  years 
from  1879  secretary  of  the  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis. 

Warner  W.  Croxton,  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Norfolk  Southern,  with  office  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  August  25,  1880, 
at   Richmond,  Va.     Mr.  Croxton   received  a  high  school  educa- 
tion, and  began  railway  work  on  June  1,  1000.  as  a  stenographer 
in  the   freight   department   of   the   Southern    Railway.     He  was 
later   transferred    to    the    passenger    department.      He    was   ap- 
pointed a  traveling  passenger  agent  in  March,  1904,  at  Norfolk, 
^  r...  and  in  October  of  the  following  year  he  was  transferred 
New  York  City.     In  April.  1!»07.  he  returned  to  Norfolk,  and 
September.  1908.  he  was  transferred  to  Baltimore.  Md.     Mr. 
roxton  went  to  the   Norfolk  Southern  in  September.   1909.  as 
distant  general  passenger  agent  at  Norfolk,  which  position  he 
(Id  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  general  passenger 
cent. 


Engineering    and    Rolling    Stock    Offlcera. 

C.  A.  Mraiirit  haa  bcrii  appointed  a  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  I.<iiiis,  with  office  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Henry  Conncll  has  been  appointed  ,1  riiadmastcr  ol  the  (Oregon 
Railroad  Ik  Navigation  Co.,  with  office  at  l.a  Granrle.  Ore.,  suc- 
ceeding C.  McCann,  resigned. 

Waller  I'".vans  has  been  appointed  superinteiideiit  of  motive 
power  of  the  Indiana  Liiion  Traction  Co.,  with  office  at  .Ander- 
son, Ind..  succeeding  R.  C.  Taylor. 

1..  I!.  Wickershain,  vice-president  and  general  inaiiager  of  the 
United  Railways  Co.  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  appr/inted  chief 
engineer  of  the  Oregon  Electric,  reporting  to  the  president. 

C.  E.  Priest,  district  car  insjiecfor  on  the  Northern  flistrict 
of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  car  foreman,  with  office  at  Inver  (Jrove,  Iowa,  suc- 
ceeding A.  M.  Crain,  assigned  to  other  duties.  M.  W.  Venamon 
succeeds  .Mr.   Priest. 


OBITUARY. 


Charles  A.  Marsh,  passenger  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  died  in  Syracuse  on  September  6. 

G.  P.  Mc.Adam,  formerly  superintendent  dining  and  parlor 
car  service  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  at  Chicago,  died  in  Chi- 
cago on  September  11. 

W.  A.  Tuley,  formerly  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Fort 
Worth  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  died  September  10  at  Stcphenville,  Tex. 

L.  C.  Engler,  rc;ad  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Hocking  Val- 
ley, at  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  killed  in  the  derailment  of  a  north- 
bound passenger  train  on  that  road  September  12,  near  Lemoyne, 
Ohio. 

Lloyd  Wheaton  Bowers,  formerly  general  counsel  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  and  recently  solicitor  general  of  the 
l.'nited    States,    died    on    September    9   at    Boston,    Mass.      Mr. 

Bowers  was  born  March 
9,  1859,  at  Springfield. 
Mass.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  University  in 
1879,  and  in  1882  re- 
ceived the  LL.B.  degree 
from  Columbia  College. 
After  practising  law  for 
two  years  in  New  York 
he  went  to  Winona, 
Minn.,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  general 
practice  of  law,  and 
later  moved  to  Chi- 
cago. In  1893  he  was 
appointed  general  counsel 
of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  and  held  that 
position  until  March, 
1909,  w'hen  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  general 
of  the  United  States. 
He  was  generally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the 
ablest  railway  attorneys 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Bowers  was  a  student  at  Yale  with  Presi- 
dent Taft,  and  they  had  always  been  close  personal  friends. 
The  President  made  the  statement  since  Mr.  Bowers'  death 
that  had  he  lived  he  would  have  been  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

G.  J.  De  Vilbiss,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  killed  in  the  derail- 
ment of  a  northbound  passenger  train  on  that  road  September 
12,  near  Lemoyne.  about  11  miles  south  of  Toledo.  In  1904 
Mr.  De  Vilbiss  was  a  master  mechanic  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  at  Newark.  Ohio,  and  in  1907  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  on  the  Hocking  Valley.  In  addition 
he  had  also  been  at  various  times  since  1907  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  the  Zanesville  & 
Western  and  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan. 
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New    Incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

Arka.vsas  Roads  (Electric;. — Residents  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  are  back  of  a  project  to  build  a  line  from  Little  Rock 
southwest  to  Hot  Springs,  50  miles. 

B.\NC0R  &  Aroostook. — This  company  is  making  preliminary 
surveys  for  a  line  from  West  Seboois,  Maine,  north  via  Chesun- 
cook  lake,  Chamberlain  lake  and  the  AUegash  river  valley,  to 
AUegash  Falls  and  St.  Francis,  about  160  miles.  Part  of  the 
work  will  be  done  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter. 

D.  Currie  &  Co.  has  begun  construction  work  on  ten  miles 
of  new  line,  to  extend  the  Van  Buren  and  Grand  Isle  branch 
to  Upper  Madawaska.  The  line  is  expected  to  be  in  use  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Work  is  under  way  consolidating  the  Oakfield  and  Ashland 
Junction  yards  into  one  large  freight  yard  with  a  new  station 
about  30  rods  from  the  present  Oakfield  station.  The  new  yard 
will  be  more  than  one  mile  in  length. 

California  Roads. — According  to  press  reports  from  Oro- 
ville,  Cal.,  M.  J.  Lorraine  is  making  surveys  for  a  line  from 
the  eastern  border  of  California,  west  through  the  Beckwith 
valley  to  Oroville,  thence  southwest  to  San  Francisco,  without 
passing  through  Sacramento.  The  line  is  to  parallel  the  West- 
ern Pacific  part  of  the  way.  It  is  said  that  the  new  line  will  be 
shorter  than  the  Western  Pacific. 

Canadian  Northern.— This  company  is  reconnoitering  for  a 
route  from  Edmonton,  Alb.,  northwest  to  Stewart,  B.  C,  at 
the  head  of  Portland  channel,  the  most  northerly  Pacific  port 
in  Canada.  This  route  will  open  up  the  Peace  River  valley. 
During  the  summer  a  feasible  pass  was  found  from  Bear  River 
valley,  in  which  Stewart  is  located,  on  the  Alaska  boundary, 
eastward  to  the  Xass  River  valley.  Reports  previously  made 
by  railway  engineers  indicate  that  a  low  maximum  gradient 
is  available  to  and  through  the  Rockies  and  the  Bavine  moun- 
tains, thence  eastward  through  the  valleys  of  the  Parsnip  and 
Peace  rivers  to  the  Pouse  Coupe  prairie,  and  from  Peace  river, 
via  Lesser  Slave  lake,  Slave  Lake  river  and  Athabasca  river 
to  Edmonton. 

Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Le.xington  &  Mavsville  Traction. 
— An  officer  writes  that  work  will  be  started  about  the  first  of 
next  year  on  the  section  of  this  projected  line,  from  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  southwest  to  Owenton,  about  45  miles.  The  company 
was  organized  to  build  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  south  to  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  with  an  east  and  west  line  from  Maysville  to  Louis- 
ville and  a  connecting  line  at  Dry  Ridge,  in  Grant  county,  Ky., 
in  all  about  250  miles.  W.  T.  S.  Blackburn,  president.  Dry 
Ridge.  The  Reliance  Engineering  Co.,  Cincinnati,  are  the  engi- 
neers. 

Copper  Rivek  &  Northwestern. — This  line  is  now  finished 
from  Cordova.  Alaska,  north,  and  part  of  the  material  for  the 
steel  bridge  over  the  river  at  mile  155  has  been  shipped  from 
Seattle,  Wash.  This  is  the  last  steel  bridge  on  the  line,  and  it  is 
expected  that  track  laying  will  be  finished  to  the  river  about  the 
time  the  bridge  is  in  place.  The  company  expects  to  have  the 
line  ready  for  operation  to  Kennicott,  mile  IfiO,  by  Janu.nrv, 
1911.     (Aug.  5,  p.  262.) 

Galveston-Houston   (Electric). — See  Texas  Roads. 

Georgia  &  Carolina. — Incorporated  in  South  Carolina,  with 
$100,000  capital,  to  build  from  Hamburg.  S.  C,  opposite 
Augusta.  Ga..  on  the  Savannah  river,  north  to  Spartanburg, 
S.  C,  120  miles.  The  office  of  the  new  company  will  be  at 
Edgefield.  S.  C.  A.  W.  Jones,  C.  C.  Howard  and  C.  R.  ("offin. 
all  of  Augusta;  A,  E.  Padgett.  Edgefield,  and  I).  Crosland, 
Aiken,  arc  intcrc3ted. 

Grant  Railroad. — Organized  in  Wisconsin  to  Imild  from 
Woodman.  Wis.,  south  via  Patch  Grove  anil  Mount  Hope  to 
Bloomington,  L'fi  miles.  W.  T.  I.eighton.  prcsi<lcnt.  Little  Grant; 
W.   E.   Lewis,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Patch  (irove. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific. — An  officer  of  the  Transconiuieiit.il 
Railway   writes   that  up   (<>   July  .'U.    lOIO,   about   7175  miles  of 


main  line  track  had  been  laid,  of  which  !'().5  miles  were  laid 
during  Ii>10.  About  95  per  cent,  of  the  work  has  been  finished 
by  the  Toronto  Construction  Co.,  who  have  subcontracts  from 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  for  work  on  sections  west  of  Moncton, 
N.  B.  From  Moncton  west  to  the  Quebec  boundary  track  had 
been  laid  on  203  miles  up  to  July  31.  The  section  from  Lake 
Superior  junction,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  Fort 
William  branch  west  to  Winnipeg,  is  now  in  operation.  No 
plans  have  been  made  for  extending  the  line  east  of   Moncton. 

Hudson  Bay  Railway. — According  to  press  reports,  construc- 
tion work  has  been  started  on  the  Hudson  Bay  line  from  a 
point  near  the  approach  to  the  bridge  under  construction  over 
the  Saskatchewan  river  at  The  Pass,  Keewatin.  The  northern 
terminus  of  the  line  will  probablv  be  at  Fort  Nelson.  (Au<». 
19,  p.  332.) 

Kanawha,  Glen  Jean  &  Eastern. — This  company,  operating 
an  eight-mile  line  in  Fayette  and  Raleigh  counties,  W.  Va.,  will 
soon  have  an  extension  completed  to  connect  with  the  Virginian 
Railway.  The  K.,  G.  J.  &  E.  is  owned  by  coal  operators,  and 
mines  about  1.000,000  tons  of  coal  each  year,  it  is  said,  most  of 
which  will  be  carried  to  tidewater  over  the  Virginian  Railway. 

LouiS!.\NA  Roads. — A  company  is  being  organized  by  residents 
of  Orange,  La.,  to  build  from  that  place  northeasterly  to  the 
Red  river,  about  50  miles.  The  line  will  traversfe  timber  lands. 
Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  trafHc  connections 
at  the  Red  river.  It  is  proposed  to  put  engineers  and  right-of- 
way  men  in  the  field  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  contracts 
can  be  let.  S.  R.  Shepherd,  secretary  of  the  Orange  Commercial 
Club,  is  the  principal  promoter. 

Milwaukee  Western  Electric. — A  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  has  been  granted  by  the  Wisconsin  Rail- 
way Commission  to  build  an  extension  from  the  proposed  ter- 
minus at  Beaver  Dam.  Wis.,  to  F"ox  Lake,  about  10  miles.  Work 
is  now  under  way  building  from  Milwaukee  northwesterly  to 
Beaver  Dam,  56  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Waukesha,  nine  miles. 
C.  A.  Chapman,  Inc.,  are  the  engineers,  1537  Marquette  building. 
Chicago.     (Dec.  17,  p.  1213.) 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — .\n  officer 
writes  that  a  contract  has  been  given  to  Foley,  Welch  &  Stew- 
art, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  building  the  connecting  line  to  the  ore 
docks  in  Superior,  Wis.,  also  for  the  ore  dock  and  approaches 
(Sept.  2,  p.  440.) 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf. — Surveys  are  said  to  be  under 
way  north  from  Wagoner,  Okla..  for  the  proposed  extension 
ncith,  thence  east  to  Joplin,  Mo.,  120  miles.  .An  extension 
is  also  to  be  built  from  this  line  north  to  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — Plans,  it  is  said,  are  being 
made  to  build  a  branch  from  Smithville,  Tex.,  south  to  Bloom- 
ington,  90  miles.  Connection  is  to  be  made  at  Bloomington 
with  the  new  line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  to 
Port  O'Connor,  in  Calhoun  county.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  will  secure  trackage  rights  over  thi.< 
line  to  tidewater  at  Port  O'Connor. 

Nueces  River  Vallky. — .An  otlicer  writes  that  contracts  will 
be  let  about  January  1,  to  build  from  Beeville.  Tex.,  west  via 
Lapara.  Oakville,  Simmons,  Tilden.  Cotulla,  Carrizo  Springs  and 
Bermuda  to  Eagie  Pass,  about  180  miles.  There  will  be  three 
steel  bridges.  William  A.  Frisby,  president;  George  Ci.  F.liroii 
borg,  chief  engineer,  Beeville. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — .Xn  officer  writes  that  the  work  to  In 
rarrieil  out  early  next  year  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  includes  tlu 
laying  of  additional  tracks  in  the  Joyce  avenue  yard  and  tlu 
rearrangement  of  tracks  for  the  purpose  of  securing  inori 
prompt  interchange  of  traffic  between  the  N.  &  W.  and  tlu- 
Pennsylvania  lines.  The  grading  work  will  not  he  heavy  an' 
will  be  started  next  spring  by  the  company's  men.  The  traoV 
work  will  also  be  carried  out  by  the  company's  men. 

Oklahoma  Public  Skrvhk  &  Interuriian  -  An  officer  wrii> - 
that  contracts  have  been  let  to  Dan  Sweeney  v*!!  Co.  and  to  tlu 
M.  Ryan  Bros.  Co.  lor  work  on  this  line.  The  plans  call  foi 
a  line  from  Stillwater,  ( )kla..  south  to  Perkins,  thence  wcm 
via  Coyle  and  Laiigston  to  Guthrie,  also  from  .Stillwater,  norlli 
to  Morrison,  and  then  southeast  via  Jennings  to  Sapulpa.  Thcri 
will  be  one  200- ft.  steel  bridge,  a  power  house,  terminal  and  cii 
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l.«rn,.  also  «  frciKht  liou.sr     I  ,  j    l..,M„.k.-,  ,.,rs..l.„i.  an.l  U     \ 
>«iirKci.ii.  chief  fimiiitcr.  Stillwater,     Ouiu-  ,1,   p.    |;i:i|.i 

PlNUIKR  tHr.rK,  CA«l.smN  &  M..NTANA.  -This  o„n,..•.^y.^^|,u|, 
|.r. .,,.,!,.•>  t..  1.11,1,1  a  <0(».mil,.  I,,,,.  fr,„„  ,|,c  U,„n.,|  Stales  l.uiin.l- 
ary.  across  MlK-rta.  will  apply  f-r  an  cxlt-nsiou  of  (hr  charter 
piTi.ulliiiK  li.e  main  hue  to  |,e  |,„i|t  from  [•in.lier  creek  \||, 
■■1.  the  I  a..a.ha.i  I'acilic.  north  via  lalKary  an-l  i;.|„,on|on  into 
the  leacc  river  country.  The  project  is  l.acke.l  l.v  New  Vork 
capitalists  I  ,s  nn,le.stou<l  that  connection  will  e^eMl,|,,llv  I.e 
made  with  the   Hill  .system  in   Montana. 

SiSAiioAK..  A(K  1  ,N,.:.  -Thi.s  company  on  SeptemI.er  I  opened 
an  ex  eiLsion  of  the  Dnnnellon  branch  in  Mori.la.  from  sJction 
-U-L   .Mine  to  section  .11  Mine.  2.71  miles.     (June   10,  p.   II.W.) 

SoiniiKKN  Pacific  ok  Mexico. -This  company  h,,s  notiiie.l  the 
Mexican  Kovernment  that   construction    work  on   the   Ime   .lown 

U.I  Tf  M  T  '""  '"•'"  '"""'•''''^■''  •"  ■'»  ""'■"  •••'"'"'  1"  '"-les 
1.  erms  o','  hI'  """  """  'u  "'"  '"'"'"^^^  "^  '^''P'"'  ^'^'^'^^ 
..      omp,,,  ,1,0  sap  ,ha,  now  exi.sts  between  Va^o  and  Tequila. 

sou  hern  division   cannot   he  opene.l   for  traffic  until  the  bndgc 

^cr  the  Sant.aKo  nver  ,s  linished  some  time  early  next  year 

it  .s  said   that  ..o   apphcation   has   been  made   for  an  amended 

concession   to   extend    the    line    further   down   the   coasr  o   the 

Kd  The'r;  •  r'l' ,'"•''  """.•■'"  '^•^''^"^'""  -"^  -» -"'<=-- 

,r,e  ■  n         I        ,    .  '^''"'■"^  "  '^"'"8  increased  and   the  con- 
struction work  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.     (April  I,  p.  Ujyj 

SpRtNCFiKLD  &  C-tNTR.sL  lLL,.N„rs  TRACT.oN.-An  officer  writes 
tl  .  th  .  company  ,s  planning  to  build  from  Springfield,  111., 
M-uth  via  Pawnee.  Momsonville.  llillsboro.  Green^il]e  and  Car^ 
-sle  to  Centraha  with  an  east  and  west  line  throu,.l>  East  St 
)inev  t/T"  y^'-  E-'wardsville.  Vandal.a.  Louisville  and 
O.ncv  to  .\lount  Carmel.  The  work  w.II  include  three  steel 
bridges,  each  to  be  200  ft.  long  and  about  5,000  it.  of  trestles 

The  principal  revenue  ,s  to  be  derived  from  carrying  passen^^ers 
and  coal.  The  prospects  of  building  the  line  are  good  bm  h 
«    undecided    when    bids    will    be    asked    for    the    work.'     I  lac 

St.  iouis,'  mT      '""^  ''"'^  '"^'"'•^'■'  ^^'  ^'"''"'y  •'"''d-g- 

charterh'-!r';  ^  k"''""'"'  (ELECTR,c).-An  officer  writes  that  a 
charter  has  just  been  secured  and  surveys  are  to  be  made  at 
once  from  Springfield,  Mo.,  west  to  Carthage  and  Jopln  with 
a    branch    from    Pans    Springs,    south    via    Mount    Vernon    to 

aent,  j.  i^  Woodhll.  secretary,  and  M.  M.  Hollanback  chief 
engineer,  Springfield.     (Aug.  19.  p.  333.) 

Stockton   Termi.nai.   &   EASTER.v.-This   company   has   begun 

sSorj^r"  "r"  •^^^S-'^^-"  ^^  about' 1/ mil  stiSn 
btockton.  Lai  northeast  to  Linden.  The  plans  call  for  an 
extension  northeast  via   Bellota  to  Jenny  Lind,   in  al     38  m.les 

aan.-  ^"^^ioT  "'  ^-  ""■  ■''""^'  '"■''"^^^^'  ^'°"'<^" 

KJenTT*R-^"R'''°'''''"'''V^°'<^''^'''  ^''  ^^'d  '°  have  been 
fi  k  •.!,    •'■        ^'"erson  and  to  Oliver  &  Kite,  Gainesville    Fh 

°wtds  n  "''^?^""  '^°?  ^^'^^■^'^'  ''''■'  -"th  fo    sey  n'n  its 

Xded  V  ifr-  T  "''"^''  P°'"'  "^^  ""^  -^  -^-"tually  o  be 
^  tended.     Additional    contracts    will    probably    be    let    soon 

Stone'' &  \\'rZ  (^'.-'^"«''^).-According  to  press  reports,  the 
itone  &  Webster  Corporation,  of  Boston,  Mass  is  nbnninf 
o  bu,ld  an  electric  line  between  Houston,  Tex  and'  Dallas 
to  connect  on  the  north  with  the  Xorth  Texas  Traction  S 
lrLZt\T'':   "■''   '^   Galveston-Houston    im"Trvev5 

rtTd'tT^'  ''-rfri  ''-  ^^--o^-hJusI  li  etto'^be 


Texas  Southern.— Incorporated  in  Texiq    ..in,  ««; 
Anton  o    Tex     tn   hnilH    f.         d  itxas,  with  office  at  San 

..■uiu,    lex.,   10    build    from    Poteet  southeacf   t^    di 
'n  Atascosa  county    eight  mile.      Th!  •     """■^*'   ^"    Pleasanton. 
P.   Parks.  G    W    \ock    F    R    R^'"'  -ncorporators  include:    F. 
H    Vurmeister  '         ^^   ^^'"'"g"'"-  -f-   ^^    Hunt  and   F. 


lUrtilmitij  iFtimncial  Ncmrs. 

.\...i..M..v,  T,„.KKA  &  Santa  Fk.  -Walker  I),  Hme,,  acfinK 
n '.'''.!'''"  M  '  .,  '  ^''^•'-•""^'^  committee,  ha.H  been  elected  chair 
"•••n.  .Mr.  limes  has  been  acting  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  since  the  retirement  two  years  ago  of  Victor  Mora- 

O.NTRAt.  New  I--nu,an...  The  directors  have  declared  the  full 
•.  ..r  cent,  on  the  $.2.^0.. WO  general  mortgage  income  bonds 
or  the  year  ended  July  I,  liMO.  Of  the.se  bonds  the  New 
I'.rk.  .New  Haven  &  Hartford  owns  $<;,!m,000.  The  first 
payment  on  these  bonds  was  made  last  year  and  was  at  th" 
rate  of  4  per  cent. 

C..esa,.eake  &  Ohio  of  I.Ni,.A.NA.-The  company  has  filed  a 
mortgage  to  secure  $10,000,000  bonds.  Of  th'ese  l,onds  $«,200,- 
000  are  to  be  issued  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  Thty  are 
to  be  ,1  per  cent,  bonds  of  19J0-1960. 

CincAGo,  Rock  Island  &  PACiFic.-The  block  of  preferred  stock 
of  the  Rock  Island  Company  which  was  taken  over  by  Kuhn 
Loeb  &  Co.  ;ast  July  at  a  time  when  it  was  understood  that' 
Peanson-Farcuhar  syndicate,  which  had  acquired  it  werl 
not  in  a  pasuion  to  carry  this  stock  any  longer  has  been  ^old 
by  kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  to  Phelps,  Dodge  &  <!o.  The  stock  is 
said  to  amount  to  about  20  per  cent.,  and  since  the  pre  erred 
stock  of  the  Rock  Island  Company  carries  with  it  'he  elect  o" 
o  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  the  Rock  Island  Comnanv 
winch  controls  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Phelps' 
odge  &  Co.  have  apparently  acquired  a  substantia  in  teres; 
'<"_^k  Island  afla.rs  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  control  the  E 
Ia.o  &  Southwestern,  but  their  principal  business  intere  ts  are 
connected  with  the  mining  and  production  of  copper 

El  Paso  &  SouTHWESTERN.-See  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

EvANSHLLE   &    Terre   HAUTE.-The   directors    have   declared   a 

dividend  of  ..  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  payabt  Wm 

III    cenT'on'The'^'^f^'  ^   "^,"'^^  ^nnu^il' dTv^Jent^H 
Z,..       Tu  ^    preferred    stock,    payable    in    two    instal- 

rnents.     The  common  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  compares  With 
4  per  cent,  paid  annually  from  1906  to  1909  inclusive 

^' aTo^n'Th  '''^"-««.-^"-i'"'^'<holders  are   to   vote   on    September 
22  on   the  question   of   authorizing  an   issue  of  -RiOn  nnn 

&   M-!in"?'  '"  ^^°"^'^  ^°  '^  used  to  Smbts?     fBos't'n 
?y  the  B.  ^'m'"""""'  ^'"'^'""^  ^"^   ^^"™^^   P-"^or 

for  permission°to  "st"  thfb    rnc?o^rTu;hon::rfi:sr'''"' 

::!:St4Tsu?"t?  ,=ro/^r?  F 

pay^fio^^gdebtandtofurniUf^::;^!^^^^ 

'TZ7Zt~^''''r  NORTHERN.-Judge  Mccormick,  in  the 
united  btates  circuit  court  at  Dallas    Tpv     i,^,-  ./  , 

W'ABASH-PlTTSDURGH     Tfrxjimai         TK 

gross  earnings  from  traffic  interchan-^ed  w",  h  fh     T  ^ "" 

meet   any   deficiency   in    interest   on    thl    T  Terminal  to 

first  and  second  mo^gagrbonds  "'"''   ^°'"P^"y'« 


The  different  industrial  centers  of  Bolivia  are  ;,f  fh<, 
fc  is  abou,  m  or  so  calleS  ,r™ril„Vs   "'"'""'"  '"  ""  '""■"'■ 


Supply  (Ura^e  ^^x*tton* 


The  Rail  Joint  Company,  New  York,  has  moved  its  general 
office  to  the  Cameron  building,  185  Madison  avenue. 

Victor  H.  Cochrane  and  Ira  G.  Hedrick  have  formed  a  part- 
nership to  practice  consulting  engineering  under  the  firm  name 
of  Hedrick  &  Cochrane,  with  office  at  1118  McGee  street,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

The  McKeen  Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  advises  that 
85  of  its  cars  are  now  in  service,  that  37  railways  are  operating 
or  have  ordered  them,  and  that  10  of  these  lines  have  placed 
additional  orders  for  cars. 

The  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Chicago,  has  bought  land 
in  Greenville,  Pa.,  and  will  build  a  fabricating  shop  to  have  an 
ultimate  capacity  of  about  4,000  tons,  it  is  expected  that  the 
new  shop  will  be  ready  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Frick  Company,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  have  placed  an  order 
with  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  a  large  plate 
heating  furnace,  8  ft.  x  10  ft.,  inside.  It  will  be  equipped  with 
the  Kirkwood  fuel  oil  burning  appliances  manufactured  by  this 
firm. 

James  A.  Sherwood  has  been  appointed  Canadian  agent  for 
Thos.  Firth  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  England,  effective  October 
1,  with  headquarters  in  Montreal.  For  the  past  five  years  Mr. 
Sherwood  has  filled  a  responsible  position  in  the  sales  organ- 
ization of  E.  .S.  Jackman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  agents  for  the  Firth- 
Sterling  Steel  Co.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  the  railway  rep- 
resentative in  Canada  for  the  Ewald  Iron  Co.  He  is  thor- 
oughly posted  on  the  fine  steel  business  in  all  its  branches, 
having  been  closely  associated  in  the  development  of  the  Firth- 
Sterling  business  in  Chicago,  and  also  having  had  valuable  ex- 
perience as  assistant  manager  and  salesman  in  the  old  Chicago 
staff  of  Howe-Brown  &  Co.,  and  Park,  Bro.  &  Co.,  when  these 
firms  were  under  Mr.  Jackman's  management  in  Chicago,  during 
the  period  1889-1893. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  Sep- 
tember 20  for  lumber,  dredging  sleeves,  hose,  suction  pipe, 
brake-shoes,  road  machines,  lanterns,  etc.  (Cir.  No.  G02),  and 
for  suction  dredge  ladder,  steel  castings,  steel  discharge  pipe, 
electric  motors,  punches  and  dies,  electric  cable,  lumber,  etc. 
(Cir.  No.  603),  and  until  September  30  for  castings,  cold-rolled 
steel,  wire  rope,  copper  ladder  rungs,  steel  and  brass  tubing, 
pipe  fittings,  valves,  cocks,  oil  cups,  bolts,  nuts,  nails,  tacks, 
hinges,  twist  drills,  rail  benders,  jacks,  grindstones,  crucibles, 
shovels,  hoes,  brooms,  plumber's  furnaces,  anchors,  oilers,  oil 
cans,  tallow  pots,  sprinkling  cans,  cab  lamps,  steel  tapes,  hose, 
packing,  gaskets,  bufhng  leather,  emery  cloth,  tablecloths,  twine, 
chairs,  soft  soap,  friction  clutch  pulley,  wool  waste,  rubber  belt- 
ing fire  brick,  etc.    (Cir.  No.  601). 

The  Marion  Shovel  &  Dredge  Company,  Marion,  Ohio,  has 
recently  been  <>rganized.  with  John  1).  Owens  as  president,  A. 
E.  Cheney,  secretary  and  general  manager;  George  D.  Copeland, 
treasurer,  and  H.  J.  Barnhart,  chief  engineer.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  company  to  build  steam  shovels,  dredges,  ballast  unloaders 
and  other  similar  machmery.  The  company  has  secured  125 
acres  of  land  near  Marion,  located  between  the  Hocking  Valley 
and  the  Pennsylvania  railways,  with  the  C  D,  &  M.  electric  rail- 
way running  the  full  length  of  the  site.  ISids  are  now  being 
taken  for  the  plant  of  structural  steel,  reinforced  concrete  and 
brick.  It  will  be  equipped  in  a  modern  way,  and  arranged  to 
meet  future  extensions  without  changing  the  general  plan.  At 
the  outset  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  10  machines 
per  month.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  company  to  have  it  ready 
for  operatif)n  in  February. 

The  annual  report  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
shows  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  1900-1910.  the 
company  had  UMlilled  orders  on  its  books  amounting  to  $6,150,- 
000,  and  on  July  1.  1910.  unfilled  f)rders  amounting  to  $17,550,- 
000.  Frcsiflcnt  Marshall  snys  that  fluring  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  then-  was  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  monthly  output 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year  of  depression, 
the  revival  in  plant  activities  being  cunliiied  to  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1910.  In  1909-10  the  company  earned  gross 
$32,203,392.    an    increase   over   1908-9   of   $13,191,758.     Manufac- 


turing, maintenance  and  administrative  expenses  and  deprecia- 
tion cost  $29,605,443  last  year,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $11,939,481.  In  expenses  for  last  year  there  is  included 
$803,484  for  depreciation.  The  report  for  1909  does  not  state 
how  much  of  the  total  operating  expenses  was  allowed  for  de- 
preciation. After  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  of  con- 
stituent companies,  coupon  notes,  etc.,  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company  had  a  profit  in  1910  of  $2,084,7.58  as  against 
$987,139  in  1909.  Dividends  of  7  per  cent.  ($1,750,000)  were 
paid  on  the  preferred  stock  in  both  1909  and  1910.  There  was 
a  surplus,  therefore,  in  1910  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss 
of  $334,758,  as  compared  with  a  deficit  to  the  debit  of  profit 
and  loss  of  $762,861  in  1909.  During  the  year  $5,000,000  5  per 
cent,  notes  were  issued,  of  which  $1,000,000  mature  October  1, 
1012;  $2,000,000  October  1,  1913,  and  $2,000,000  October  1,  1914. 
Of  the  proceeds  of  these  notes,  between  $3,500,000  and  $1,000,000 
has  been  spent  on  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  company's 
plants,  principally  at  Dunkirk.  Richmond  and  Schenectady.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  company  also  bought  such  of  the  notes  matur- 
ing in  1910  as  were  offered  at  favorable  terms,  and  on  October 
1  will  pay  the  balance  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  short  term 
notes  amounting  to  $911,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,000,000  of 
these  notes  outstanding,  so  that  with  the  $5,000,000  notes  issued 
last  year  there  will  be  a  total  of  $6,000,000  notes  outstanding. 
The  general  balance  sheet  of  June  30,  1910,  shows  cost  of  prop- 
erty at  $51,741,792,  comparing  with  a  book  value  of  cost  of  prop- 
erty June  30,  1909,  of  $49,757,746.  Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1910, 
amounted  to  $1,702,269,  as  against  $4,672,042  cash  in  1909;  ac- 
counts collectable  amounted  to  $9,698,073  in  1910  and  to  $5,116,- 
925  in  1909;  accounts  payable  in  1910  amounted  to  $3,337,708  as 
against  $977,904  in  1909;  total  convertible  assets  in  1910 
amounted  to  $20,102,468,  and  total  current  liabilities  amounted  to 
$10,809,662. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Waterproofing  Alaterial. — The  Barrett  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  has  issued  a  leaflet  containing  information  re- 
garding the  use  of  its  coal  tar  pitch  on  the  back  of  the  retaining 
walls  around  the  excavation  for  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  New 
York  City.  The  information  is  in  the  way  of  a  correction  of 
that  previously  published  in  this  connection  by  the  Barrett  com- 
pany. 

Coal  Handling  Machmery. — Catalogue  No.  16,  cloth  bound, 
8'/2  in.  X  11  Vz  in.,  and  printed  on  heavy  glazed  paper,  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Mead-Morrison  Manufacturing  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.  This  catalogue  contains  a  large  number  of  half- 
tone illustrations  of  installations  of  the  McCaslin  overlapi'ing 
gravity  bucket  conveyor  as  used  for  conveying  coal,  ashes,  cold 
or  hot  cement  clinkers,  etc. 

Pennsyhania  New  York  Terminal  Improvements.  —Westing- 
house,  Cluircli,  Kerr  &  Company,  New  York,  have  just  issued  a 
booklet  containing  a  complete  description  of  the  work  done  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel  &  Terminal  Railroad  and  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  in  connection  with  the  terminal  improvements 
in  New  York  City.  The  description  is  complete  in  every  detail, 
including  a  number  of  illustrations  showing  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

Handling  Coal,  Stone,  Gravel,  f/c— Bulletm  No.  42,  just  re- 
ceived from  the  Jetfrcy  Manufacturing  Company.  L'olumbus. 
Ohio,  contains  descriptions,  with  photographs  of  installatii'ns  of 
Jeffrey  conveyors,  various  types  of  screens,  roll  crushers,  pul 
verizcrs,  hoists,  dump  cars,  larries,  electric  locomotives  and  coal 
cutting  machinery.  Itooklct  No.  28  shows  Jeffrey  conveying  ma- 
chinery for  handling  stone,  sand,  gravel,  ores.  etc.  Those  publi- 
c.itions  will  be  sent  to  interested  parties  upon  request 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


nF.i.i.F.vii  I.E.    Kan.— The    I'nion    Pacific   plans   to   build   a   new 
roundhouse. 

Ea-wcKin  City,    Pa.— Work,    it   is  said,   has  been   resumed  on 
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till-  liriilni-  I'vrr  ihc  Mcjivcr  river  from  Went  I'.IIwih.iI  June 
lion  i.>  I'^llwooil  (  ity.  The  plan*  call  for  a  briilRc  to  carry 
(racks  lor  street  railways  Work  was  started  on  the  piers  some 
inoiitlis  aKo  hut  was  »top|K-il  pemliiiK  arraiiKemnits  for  cross- 
iiiK  the  tracks  on  holh  siiles  of  the  river.  This  has  now  heen 
.uljiistril  anil  construction  work  will  he  pushed  to  completion. 
II.  \V.    Ilartni.ni.  Kllw(M)d  City,  is  hack  of  the  project. 

Kl  1'aso.  Tkx.  r>ids  are  wanted  untd  Ocloher  I  hy  J.  I. 
C  amphell,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  at  li\  I'aso,  Tex.,  ot  the 
Kl  I'aso  &  Southwestern  of  Texas,  for  enlafKiuK  the  freight 
house  at  U.\  I'aso.     (Aug.  12,  p.  '297.) 

I'Ai.is  I'lTY,  Neii.-— The  Missouri  Pacific  is  building  a  machine 
shop  with  four  engine  pits  for  running  repairs,  and  a  division 
rf]ice  building. 

Fort  William,  Ont. — An  ofTiccr  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
writes  that  a  contract  has  been  given  to  A.  C.  Stewart  for 
puttiiiK  up  a  single  lift  bascule  bridge,  12.^  ft.  long,  with  plate 
girder  approach  spans,  to  be  built  over  the  Kaministiquia  river. 
(Aug.  2t),  p.  375.) 

tiAi.vESTON,  Tex. — Sec  Texas  Koads  under  Railway  Construc- 
tion. 

HoLsroN.  Te\. — The  Southern  Pacific  is  said  to  have  g:vcn 
.1  contract  to  William  Miller  &  Sons  for  putting  up  the  build- 
iig  and  the  plumbing  work  of  the  new  nine-story  ot^ce  build- 
ing at  Travis  street  and  I'Vanklin  avenue  in  Houston.  (Aug. 
•26,  p.  :175.) 

l.NiUANAPOLi.';,  1ni). — The  Pcniisyl v;uiia  Lines  West  are  pre- 
paring detailed  plans  for  a  new  outbound  freight  house  on  Dela- 
ware street,  between  South  and  Merrill  streets.  The  building 
will  be  f<00  ft.  X  30  ft.,  and  of  brick  construction  with  slate 
roof.  In  connection  with  the  house  live  tracks  will  be  built 
with  covered  platforms  between  them. 

loLA,  Kan. --The  Missouri  Pacific  plans  to  build  a  new  pas- 
senger station. 

Marshall,  Tex. — The  Texas  &  Pacific  is  building  a  new 
truck  shop  between  the  freight  car  shop  and  the  coach  shop. 

Melbourne.  Ky. — The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  started  work 
on  a  new  machine  shop  to  relieve  congestion  in  the  company's 
repair  shops. 

Orovii.le,  Cal. — .'Xccording  to  press  reports,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific has  plans  made  for  building  the  new  passenger  station  at 
Orovillc.     (May  27,  p.  1,328). 

Portland.  Ore. — Local  press  reports  indicate  that  the  rail- 
ways entering  Portland  are  approaching  an  agreement  regard- 
ing the  building  of  a  union  passenger  station. 

Reddinc,  Cal. — According  to  press  reports,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cihc  has  plans  made  for  putting  up  a  new  passenger  station  in 
Redding.     (Feb.  4,  p.  283.) 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  New  York  Central  is  wrecking  build- 
ings preparatory  to  building  a  new  passenger  station. 

Sacramento.  Cal. — The  Northern  Electric  Co.  has  let  the  con- 
tract for  building  a  bridge  over  the  Sacramento  river  to  the 
Missouri  Valley  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  The  bridge  was  mentioned 
in  the  Railzvay  Age  Gazette  of  August  5. 

Sanpersox,  Tex. — The  pumping  plant  and  water  tank  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  were  burned  on  August  23. 

Springfield.  III. — See  Springfield  &  Central  Illinois  Traction 
under  Railway  Construction. 

Stel-benville,  Ohio — An  officer  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Liuis  writes  that  contracts  will  probably  be  let 
in  October  for  putting  up  a  brick  passenger  station  in  Steuben- 
ville.     The  structure  is  to  be  one-story  high,  10  ft.  x  240  ft. 

Stillwatxr.  Okla. — See  Oklahoma  Public  Service  &  Inter- 
urban  under  Railway  Construction. 

Summit,  Cal. — The  Southern  Pacific  plans  to  build  a  $10,000 
reinforced  concrete  passenger  station. 

Sweetwater,  Tex. — The  Pecos  &  Northern  Texas  will  build 
a  roundhouse,  yards  and  other  facilities  for  making  Sweet- 
water a  division  point.  The  company  has  about  100  teams 
grading  on  the  yard  and  main  line  in  that  vicinity. 

ViAiuci.  Tex. — The  Southern  Pacific  is  replacing  its  bridge 
over  the  Pecos  river.  This  structure  is  2,080  ft.  long  and  328  ft. 
above  high  water  mark  of  the  river. 


HHixie  NcttJiJ. 


The   items   m   tins   culumu    ncn-   rcccwed  ajtcr   the   clasufied 
departments  were  closed. 


Joseph  R.  Ruker,  first  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Car  Heat- 
ing Company,  Chicago,  resigned  on  July  2-5. 

Frank  L.  Moe,  western  freight  agent  of  the  .Mational  Railways 
of  Mexico  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  western  agent 
in  charge  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

C.  v..  v..  Usshcr,  assistant  passenger  traflic  manager,  western 
l.iics  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed passenger  traffic  manager,  succeeding  Robert  Kerr,  who 
is  to  retire,  having  reached  the  age  limit,  effective  October  1. 

R.  D.  Pusey  has  been  appointed  an  as.sisfant  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  I^iiisvillc  &  Nashville,  succce.ling  J.  A.  Boyd,  as- 
signed to  oriicr  duties,  and  Milton  Smith  has  also  been  appointed 
an  assistant  general  pa-seiiger  agent,  both  with  offices  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

It  is  reported  that  the  .\rgcntinc  C.ovirnmcnt  Railways  have 
ordered  the  118  passenger  car.s.  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
dacctte  of  May  13.  from  the  Harlan  &  Ilollingsworth  Corp., 
.nnd  a  number  of  freight  equipment  car';  from  the  -American  Car 
&    Foundry  Company. 

Lucius  Tuttle,  whose  resignation  as  president  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  is  announced  in  this  issue,  has  resigned  also  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Maine  Centra!,  and  Charles  S.  Mellen,  president  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  is  now  the  acting  presi- 
dent  of   both   these  companies. 

The  committee  representing  London  hankers  interested  in  the 
bill  of  lading  question  has  issued  the  following  statement:  "The 
conference  regrets  that  it  cannot  regard  the  bills  of  lading  vali- 
dation schemes  submitted  by  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
as  affording  the  proteclion  desired  by  European  cotton  accepting 
banks.  The  banks  will  decline  from  Oct.  31  to  accept  against 
hills  of  lading  unless  guaranteed  through  exchange  buyers  in 
.America,  both  in  regard  to  the  signature  and  the  possession  of 
the  cotton  by  the  carriers  at  the  time  of  issue." 

A  special  train  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  carrying  President 
Johnston  and  General  Manager  Maher  was  wrecked  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  The  locomotive,  tender  and  two  empty  coaches  left 
the  track  while  running  about  47  miles  an  hour  past  the  De- 
lorme  (W.  Va.)  station.  Fayette  Woolwine,  road  foreman  of 
engines,  and  the  conductor  and  fireman  were  killed,  and  the 
telegraph  operator  at  Delorme  was  so  badly  scalded  that  he 
died  on  the  way  to  the  hospital.  The  wreck  was  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  a  bolt  on  one  of  the  trucks  under  the  tender. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Roadmasters' 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  was  held  at  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel,  Chica.go,  September  13-16.  The  secretary  re- 
ports 114  new  members  and  a  total  attendance  of  200  at  the 
convention.  The  committee  report,  Proper  Care  of  Track  Ma- 
terials and  Tools,  was  given  and  adopted  on  Tuesday.  The 
report.  Standard  Switch  Targets,  was  reported  and  discussed 
on  Wednesday,  and  th^  association  by  vote  favored  the  single 
target  switch  stand  for  all  lines,  both  single  and  double  track. 
New  officers  were  elected  as  follows :  President,  Thomas 
Thompson.  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.,  Joliet,  111. ;  first  vice-president,  L.  C. 
Ryan,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Sterling,  111. ;  second  vice-president,  D.  T. 
Lynch,  C,  B.  &  Q.,  Alliance,  Neb.;  chairman  executive  com- 
mittee, M.  Burke,  C,  M  &  St.  P.,  Chicago;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, W  E.  Emery,  chief  engineer,  Peoria  &  Pekin  Union, 
Peoria,  111.  The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
At  the  Thursday  morning  session  the  manufacturers  gave  five- 
minute  talks,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  association  discussed 
cattl""  guards,  ties,  t'c  plates,  rail  anchors  and  new  and  improved 
appliances.  On  F'riday  an  automobile  trip  was  arranged  by 
the  exhibitors,  among  which  were  the  following  firms :  Ameri- 
can Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Ameri- 
can Valve  &  Meter  Co.,  the  Buda  Co.,  Duntley  Manufacturing 
Co..  Economy  Separable  Switch  Joint  Co.,  Thomas  A.  Malt, 
Positive  Rail  Anchor  Co.,  Pruyn  Reinforced  Concrete  Railway 
Tie  Co..  Rail  Joint  Co.,  Railway  Specialty  &  Supply  Co.,  Ram- 
apo  Iron  Works,  Vaughn  Rail  Support  Co.  and  Verola  Tool 
Works. 
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LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


The  Utah  Copper  Co.,  Brighton,  Utah,  has  ordered  ten  16-in. 
X  24-in.  cylinder  locomotives  from  the  H.  K.  Porter  Co. 

The  Louisiana  &  Pacific,  Long  Bell  Lumber  Company,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  has  ordered  one  mogul  locomotive  from  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works. 

The  Lhino  Copper  Co.,  Santa  Rita,  N.  Mex.,  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gaseitc  of  July  15  as  being  in  the  market  for 
locomotives,  has  ordered  four  la-in.  x  24-in.  cylinder  locomo- 
tives from  the  H.  K.  Porter  Co. 

The  Union  Railroad  has  ordered  the  ten  consolidation  loco- 
motives mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  August  26 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  The  engines  will  be  built 
at  the  Richmond,  Va..  plant. 


CAR    BUILDING. 


The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  in  the  market  for  100  ballast 
cars. 

The  Sokay  Process  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  in  the  market 
for  50  fifty-ton  gondola  cars. 

The  Berwiiid  Lumber  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  ordered 
10  forty-ton  Hat  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  \iles-Bement-Pond  Company,  New  York,  is  in  the  market 
for  20  fifty-ton  gondola  cars. 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  has  ordered  250  National  dump 
stock  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  is  said  to  have  ordered 
1,000  refrigerator  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
This  item  is  not  confirmed. 

The  Mexico  North-lVestern  is  in  the  market  for  200  logging 
cars.  This  equipment  has  been  wrongly  reported  as  for  a 
Mexico  Northeastern. 

Lewis  T.  Lenairc,  Tribune  building.  New  York,  advises  that 
the  50  box  cars,  for  which  he  is  negotiating  for  a  South  .Amer- 
ican road,  as  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazcttr  of  .April 
15,  have  not  yet  been  placed,  but  that  delinite  intormation  re- 
gardmg   their  disposition   will  be  available  at  an  early  date. 

The  Havana  Central,  reported  in  the  Railivay  Age  Gazette  of 
August  2'i  as  being  in  the  market  for  freight  eciuipnient,  has 
ordered  100  thirty-ton  Hat,  150  thirty-ton  box  and  110  cabouses 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  This  same  i  ail- 
way  is  now  making  inquiries  for  three  baggage  and  six  passenger 


MACHINERY    AND    TOOLS 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  10,000 
tons  of  rails. 

The  Western  Maryland  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  10,000 
tons  of  rails. 

The  Chicago  &■  North  Western  is  in  the  market  for  1,000  tons 
of  structural  steel. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for 
14,000  tons  of  rails. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  770  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  1,000  tons  of 
bridge  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

The  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  has  ordered  12,000 
tons  of  rails  from  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  in  the  market  for  10,000  tons  of  100-lb. 
rails.     (See  Railway  Construction,  March  4,  1910.) 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  in  the  market  for 
500  tons  of  bridge  steel  for  a  three-span  double-track  bridge. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  has  ordered  400  tons  of 
bridge  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Co.  for  a  bridge  over 
the  Miami  river. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  1,500  tons  of  structural  steel 
from  Noelke.  Richards  &  Co.  for  an  office  building  at  Houston, 
Tex.     (See  Railway  Structures,  July  17.  1910.) 

The  Oregon  Trunk  has  ordered  5,100  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  for  three  bridges,  one  at 
Celilo,  Ore.,  over  the  Columbia  river,  and  two  small  ones  over 
the  Des  Chutes  river.  The  inquiry  for  this  steel  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  April  15,  1910. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — Although  the  second  week  of 
September  has  passed,  no  marked  improvement  in  the  steel 
business  has  taken  place.  Unfilled  orders  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  on  August  31  were  3,537,128  tons,  which  is 
not  far  above  the  lowest  figure  ever  reached,  3.027,436  tons  on 
September  30,  1904.  The  remaining  two  weeks  of  this  month 
will  have  to  show  a  heavy  increase  in  order  to  prevent  a  shrink- 
age of  unfilled  tonnage  below  the  lowest  level  ever  reported. 
The  largest  amount  reported  was  on  September  30,  1906,  when 
8,489,718  tons  were  yet  unfilled.  The  July  last  report  was  3,970,- 
931  and  that  of  June  30  was  4,257,794  tuns.  Fhe  pending  con- 
tract for  the  New  York  City  subways,  which  will  re<|uire  some 
150,000  tons,  rails  and  structural,  provide  the  main  topic  of 
interest  at  present. 


The  Sculltn-Gallaylier  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  St.   Louis,   .\lo.,  has 
ordered  a   10-tf>n,  three-motnr.  tr.iveling  crane. 


R-N-R    Manganese    Frog. 

The  maker  of  the  manganese  frog  shown  herewith,  the  In- 
dianapolis Switch  &  Frog  Company,  Springfield.  Ohio,  has 
specialized  on  solid  manganese  construction  for  frogs  and- cross- 
ings. The  idea  in  this  type  of  frog  is  the  elimination  of  the 
bolted  construction.  The  track  rails  connect  directly  with  the 
frog  proper,  without  any  alteration.  Hut  one  pair  of  splices, 
instead  of  four,  is  rei|uired.  and  all  rails  are  protected  by  man- 
ganese easers,  intended  to  eliminate  all  joint  and  point  pounding. 

The  test  frog  illustrated  was  subjected  to  lti.'>  blows  of  a 
1,250-lb.  and  2,.'iO(»-|l>    uciwiu  from  heights  of  from  3  ft.  to  23  ft.. 


Manqancs?    Frog    After   Test. 


The    Internaiional    tV    I, real    Northern    is    ii"w    rc'ceivliig   the 
wood  wurking  and  other  m.iciiincry   f'T  its  Taylor,  Tex.,  shops. 


anKreK.iting   1, 679,375  ft.  lbs.,  after  ubuli  it 
or  impairment  of  an.v  nature. 


(1  no  ir.iiiiirc 


Ski'u.miikk   III.    I!>|i 
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A  New  Form  of  Grab   Bucket. 

'Ihr  Krai*  luivkrt  illii>tr;iHMl  w.iii  iiUrmlmtil  liy  thr  .Xiidrrhfii 
l'"viiii!t  I'oinpitii)',  1  hiiMK",  iitid  li;i.t  ii  nuinluT  of  fi-:ilurrH  inter 
.  •liiiK   to  rxcavatiiiK   r<>iiir;uicirs   ;is   wt-ll   iis   to  iin-ii   in   iliarKc- 

I  |iii\v<-i'  plants  an<l  coal  lianiJIiiiK  apparatus.  It  i.n  drsiKncMl 
lor  linndlinK  nil  ilasscs  ni  luilk  inatcrialit,  iiucli  as  coal,  ore, 
ill-      'I'lif  Krab  is  niaili-  in  two  types ;  one  to  be  used  with  two 


various  plains  under  ililfcrmi  iMnililions 
in.'ilrriaU 


ind  liandliiiK  ilifTeicnt 


Andresen-Evans    Grab     Bucket     Handing     Lump    Coal. 

iiies  and  the  othtr  with  three  or  four  lines.  Both  types  may 
'V  used  on  two-drum  hoists. 
The  drawing  of  the  two  line  type  shows  the  feature  which 
rst  attracts  the  attention  of  practical  men ;  namely,  that  the 
losing  chains  always  pull  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  resist- 
nce.  This,  with  the  long  lever  arm,  gives  a  powerful  digging 
ction  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  drop  the  grab  in  order  to  in- 
ure cutting  action.  The  grab  continues  to  sink  during  the  load- 
tig  process  and  excess  material  is  forced  out  of  the  backs 
f  the  scoops.     This  insures  a  full  load  without  packing  and  the 


Open  and  Closed  Positions  of  Two  Line  Grab. 

~rab   is   always    closed    betore   hoisting.     The    main    advantages 

^  'aimed  for  this  grab  arc  :  I'owerful  digging  action  ;  wide  open- 
:ig  over  which   the  digging  action   takes  place;   positive  open- 

■ig;  small  head  room  required;  small  drop  of  scoops  in  open- 
's; low  center  of  gravity  and  wide  base  when  open  such  that 
t    will   not   tip  over   when    digging  on   side   of    pile,   and    sim- 

I  licity  and  rigidity  of  construction. 

It   is   also   to  be    noted    that    the   grab   is   well   braced    in   all 

■■ianes.  has  castings  of  steel  and  bearings  of  phosphor  bronze. 
I  his   grab   has    been   perfected    after   two  years   of    service    at 


The    Union    Style    "T"    Signal. 

The  I  iiion  Switch  &  .Signal  (  ompaiiy,  Swissvalc,  I'a.,  has  re- 
cently put  on  the  market  a  new  type  of  signal  known  as  the 
style  "T.  '  Thi.s  sign.il  is  r|<-.signe<l  t(j  meet  all  the  conditions 
iiid  reciniremeiils  of  modern  block-signal  practice.  It  is  a  "top- 
post"  semaphore,  adaptable  to  upper  or  lower  (juadrant  two  or 
three-position  indications,  and  designed  to  be  placed  on  top  of 
the  signal  post  or  clamped  to  it,  as  conditions  ref|uire.  Other 
distinctive  features  are  a  light  and  compact  merliaiiism,  in  which 
i-reat  strength  and  high  efiiciency  are  secured,  and  a  number  of 
safety  prec.iutions,  among  which  is  the  motor  drive  to  the 
normal   postion. 

The  mechanism  comprises  a  motor  of  the  bipolar  type,  with  a 
tocitlied  armature  and  two  independent  shunt  wound  fields,  a 
l-ildiiig-clear  device,  consisting  of  a  magnet  and  a  lever  arrange- 
iiunt  circuit  controller,  a  clutch,  and  a  nuchanical  lock.  One 
..f  the  motor  field  coils  is  energized  when  the  signal  is  clearing, 
I  lie    otlur    when   the   signal   is   returning   to   its   normal   position. 


Mechanism  for  Union    Style   "T"  Semaphore. 


One  coil  has  less  resistance  than  tlie  other.  This  is  to  permit  a 
greater  generated  current  to  flow  when  the  signal  is  going  to 
stop  than  when  it  is  clearing,  because  in  clearing  the  weight 
assists  in  stopping  motion,  whereas  in  going  to  stop  the  weight 
is  added  to  the  load  to  be  overcome  by  the  motor. 

1  he  construction  of  the  pole  pieces  is  such  that  the  teeth  of  the 
armature  pass  into  and  out  of  the  magnetic  field  gradually,  there 
being  no  point  at  which  the  magnetic  attraction  is  greater  than 
at  the  points  adjacent  on  either  side.  The  forces  on  the  arma- 
ture due  to  the  field  alone  are,  therefore,  balanced  in  all  posi- 
tions of  the  armature,  and  it  is  as  free  to  rotate  when  the  field 
IS  energized  as  it  is  when  the  field  is  not  energized.  Thus  there 
can  be  no  tendency  to  hold  the  signal  clear,  even  though  the  field 
should  be  excited,  with  no  current  in  the  armature. 

The  circuit  controller  is  operated  by  the  holding  clear  magnet 
which  has  two  coils,  one  to  pick  up  and  one  to  hold  up  its 
armature.  When  the  magnet  is  energized  the  motor  circuits  for 
clearing  the  signal  are  closed ;  when  de-energized  the  motor  cir- 
cuits  for  driving  the  signal  to   stop  are   closed. 

.■\  clutch  is  interposed  between  the  motor  and  semaphore  to 
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prevent  straining  or  brea^king  any  part  of  the  mechanism  if  it 
should  occur  that  the  motor  failed  to  hold  the  semaphore,  as  it 
would  if  the  circuit  happened  to  be  open.  Without  this  clutch 
some  part  would  be  certain  to  break  or  be  unduly  strained  if 
the  semaphore  should  drop  from  clear  to  normal  without  any 
retardation.  If  to  secure  the  mechanism  against  strain  were 
the  only  consideration  a  simple  ratchet  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose, but  when  to  this  requirement  is  added  that  of  driving  the 
signal  to  its  normal  position  by  the  motor,  something  more  than 
a  ratchet  is  required.  The  clutch  must  hold  enough  to  permit 
the  motor  to  e.xert  its  force  on  the  semaphore,  and  must  let  go 
before  the  stress  becomes  great  enough  to  produce  a  strain. 

The  mechanically  operated  circuit  controller  for  opening  the 
motor  circuit  when  the  semaphore  has  reached  the  position 
corresponding  to  the  state  of  the  track  ahead,  and  for  selecting 
the  slot  magnet  circuits  between  the  caution  and  clearing  wires, 
comprises  insulated  sectors  carried  by  the  semaphore  shaft, 
which  co-act  with  brushes  supported  on  and  insulated  by  wood- 
en bars  carried  on  the  frame  of  the  machine.  Three  of  these 
sectors  are  regularly  employed ;  one  for  controlling  the  magnet 
circuits,  another  for  controlling  the  motor  circuits  when  the  sig- 
nal  is   clearing   and   a   third    for  controlling   the   motor   circuits 


rods  are  free  ti)  turn  in  the  Inishings  ot  the  shnfts  as  well  as 
in  the  bearings  in  the  frame,  and  by  reason  of  their  small 
diameter,  and  smooth  hard  surfaces,  form  bearings  that  are 
nearly  frictionless.  The  semaphore  shaft  is  made  of  high  car- 
bon steel,  the  hard  smooth  surface  of  which  will  not  seize  the 
bearings. 

The  style  "T"  is  now  being  installed  in  connection  with  inter- 
locking and  block  signal  work  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Great  Northern,  and  other 
roads. 


An    Electric    Fixture   for   Car    Lighting. 

Years  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  car  lighting  fix- 
tures has  assisted  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lightmg  Company, 
New  York,  in  producmg  an  electric  fixture  with  many  new  and 
commendable  features. 

One  design  of  this  fixture,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  preferably  uses 
the  40  candle  power  tungsten  lamp,  with  a  shade  designed  to 
insure  brilliant  illumination  and  at  the  same  time  completely 
diffuse  the  objectionable  glare  of  the  bare  tungsten  lamp.  This 
.^rade  is  held  securely  by  a  shade  holding  device,  Fig.  2,  which 
is  in  successful  use  on  several  thousand  fixtures.  A  slight  pres- 
sure inserts  the  neck  of  the  shade  in  the  split  cone  grip  and 
it  is  locked  by  screwing  down  the  ornamental  ring  or  nut. 
This  securely  holds  the  shade  while  preventing  breakage  from 
uneven  pressure  and  allowing  expansion  of  the  shade  due  to 
heat. 


t>u.-i. 
Electric  Fixture  for  Car  Light'ng. 


Fig.3. 


when  the  signal  is  returning  to  normal.  The  last  mentioned 
sector  has  a  notch  cut  in  its  periphery,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
mg  tiie  motor  circuit,  for  an  instant,  just  before  the  semaphore 
reaches  the  caution  position,  to  permit  of  its  stopping  at  this 
position  if  the  state  of  the  track  ahead  reciuircs  such  a  move- 
ment. Other  sectors  may  be  added  if  the  signal  is  required 
to  control  circuits  extraneous  to  its  own  government.  A  me- 
chanical lock  is  provided,  when  required  by  the  purchaser,  to 
prevent  the   signal  being  cleared  by  hand. 

The  semaphore  shaft  is  formed  in  three  parts  joined  by  tongue 
atid  groove  couplings.  One  part  carries  the  sectors  of  the  cir- 
cuit controller,  another,  the  segmental  gear,  and  the  third  the 
semaphore  arm.  'i  his  construction  permits  of  the  removal  of 
the  circuit  controller  without  disturbing  any  other  part,  and  al- 
lows the  entire  niechnnism  to  be  removed,  leaving  the  semaphore 
arm  in  place. 

F.very  precaution  has  been  taken  in  the  design  (it  the  signal 
to  reduce  friction  to  a  miniinuni.  Hall  bearings  have  nut  been 
used,  as  they  add  considerable  to  the  cost  of  the  signal,  and  tests 
show  that  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  diminution  of  friction  by 
their  use.  The  motor  has  l)rarings  of  very  small  iliamcter  pro- 
vided With  self  oilers.  1  he  bearings  of  the  two  intermediate 
shafts  aic  formed  by  boring  large  holes  through  the  shafts,  in 
which  sh(/rt  brass  bushings  arc  inserted  at  each  end  of  tlic 
shaft.     ■'  hrough    these    extend    small    Stubb's    steel    rods       I  he 


Another  feature  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  o.  This  shows  the  in- 
terior or  electrical  parts,  designed  to  allow  removal  of  the  ex 
terior  or  ornamental  parts,  including  the  shade  and  shade 
holder,  without  disturbing  the  electrical  connections.  This 
should  be  appreciated  as  a  time  saver  by  both  the  electrical  de- 
partment and  shop  foreman  in  repairing  or  relinishing  cars 
The  illustrations  sliow  only  one  design  of  this  type  of  lixture, 
but  the  construction  allows  great  latitude  in  artistic  treatment  to 
harmonize  with  anv  interior  finish  or  class  of  railway  cars 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 


The  total  mileage  of  new  railway  projected  in  Holivui  in  190!' 
was  X6;5  miles  A  continuation  of  the  main  railway  line  uiulei 
construction  is  needed  to  make  a  connection  hotwceii  the  Argon 
tine  system  of  railways  and  to  form  part  etf  a  thr'Ugh  route 
from   Lima,    I'cru.  to   llueiios  .\yres,   .\rgcntin.i 


My  an  executive  decree  of  October  28.  1!>0!».  the  government  >'i 
itrazil  w.is  aulhorued  to  make  a  contract  with  the  (ircat  VVr»t 
crn  Limited  for  the  extension  of  several  lines  lea.seil  to  tin- 
railway  company.  The  survey  for  these  extensions  have  already 
birn  made,  and  work  will  shortly  be  begun. 


S»:iMi  MiirH   J.l.    I!l|0. 
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Y|^  HEN  some  of  the  officers  of  a  railway  have  grafting  rela- 
'"  tions  with  supply  companies,  that  railway  is  not  the  only 
company  that  is  hurl  thereby.  Competing  supply  concerns,  which 
otherwise  would  have  a  chance  to  get  business  from  the  rail- 
way, arc  injured,  both  directly  and  also  indirectly  in  that  the 
whole  morale  of  the  supply  business  is  affected.  Supplymen 
would  rather  be  honest  than  not.  This  sounds  like  such  nega- 
tive praise  as  to  be  damning;  but  it  really  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion, and  is,  at  least,  in  contrast  to  the  idea  that  they  delight 


III  sill  fur  its  own  sake.  l''or  disclosures  of  grafting  siidi  as 
iliosc  which  have  taken  place  on  the  Illinois  Central  rcllcct  dis- 
credit not  only  on  railway  ofTiccrii  generally,  but  also  on  supply 
concerns  grncrally.  the  innocent  sufTcring  in  reputation  al.(ng 
with  the  guilty.  As  a  result  of  the  notoriety  given  to  the  Illi- 
nois Central  frauds  the  public  has  got  the  idea  that  business 
transactions  between  railways  and  supply  concerns  arc  usually 
tainted  by  fraud.  Honest  railway  officers  and  honest  railway 
supply  men  arc  too  much  disposed  to  look  and  comment  with 
cynical  iiulifference  on  improper  relations  between  railway  of- 
ficers and  supply  concerns.  If  they  had  good  reason  to  think 
that  some  lailway  ofiicer  or  some  railway  supply  man  was  p'ck- 
ing  the  pnckels  of  his  fricntls  or  cheating  them  at  cards  they 
would  regard  and  talk  about  him  in  a  very  different  way.  Is 
not  "grafting"  an  offence  that  is  equally  bad  and  deserving  of 
contempt?  A  railway  officer  occupies  a  position  of  trust.  He  U 
usually  paid  reasonably  well  for  the  performance  of  hi-;  duties 
to  the  road.  I'or  him  to  work  for  his  own  profit  instead  of 
for  the  profit  of  his  employer  is  an  infamous  betrayal  of  trust; 
and  the  supply  man  who  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  bribes 
a  railway  oflticer  to  violate  his  obligation  to  his  railway  is  erjually 
guilty  with  him. 


<</^0V.  DRAPER  has  been  urging  the  Boston  &  Maine  to 
^— *  give  better  service  and  lower  milk  rates.  This  is  in  ac- 
C(;rilance  witii  the  recognized  policy  of  this  commonwealth. 
Massachusetts  has  no  desire  to  own  the  railways  but  the  .'tate 
does  retain  the  power  to  insist  on  such  service  as  the  needs  of 
patrons  demand,  so  far  as  this  may  be  done  without  confisca- 
tion of  private  property."  This  is  from  the  Boston  Adierliser. 
The  declaration  of  policy  might  be  paraphrased  by  saying  that 
the  state  does  not  desire  to  own  the  railways  and  that  this  is 
because  railways  ought  not  to  pay  any  interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested in  thcni.  If  the  state  goes  as  far  as  it  can  without 
confiscating  the  railways  it  will  reduce  transportation  rates 
imtil  the  dividends  realized  by  the  stockholders  are,  say,  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.  Probably  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  advo- 
cating a  policy  which  would  come  next  door  to  confiscation  this 
editor  was  simply  careless.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  so  radical 
as  that.  But  these  extreme  statements  by  otherwise  fair  minded 
writers  are  just  what  the  political  demagogue  thrives  on.  Mr. 
Mellen  seems  to  be  pursuing  a  liberal  policy  with  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  in  this  matter;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  at 
least  of  the  newspapers  are  willing  to  let  him  make  a  living 
profit. 


nPHE  fact  that  the  first  attempt  to  construct  a  bridge  across 
^  the  St.  Lawrence  river  at  Quebec  resulted  in  a  disaster 
made  no  difference  in  the  decision  that  such  a  bridge  should 
be  built.  The  investigation  into  the  cau.^es  of  the  failure  had 
not  been  completed  before  it  was  generally  understood  that  it 
would  be  rebuilt.  This  was  followed  by  an  elaborate  series  of 
tests  as  to  the  strength  of  large  members,  which  has  resulted  in 
a  redesigning  of  those  for  the  new  structure,  and  it  is  thought 
that  work  is  sufficiently  advanced  on  the  plans  for  construction 
to  be  continued  without  interruption  to  the  end.  The  drawings 
for  the  superstructure  have  been  so  far  completed  that  invita- 
tions for  bids  have  been  sent  out,  which  will  be  opened  on  the 
first  of  October,  when  it  is  expected  that  proposals  will  be  re- 
ceived from  prominent  builders  in  both  America  and  Europe. 
The  contracts  to  be  let  at  that  time  will  probably  amount  to 
about  $10,000,000.  In  the  meantime  contracts  have  been  let 
for  the  removal  of  the  debris  of  the  old  bridge,  and  a  large 
amount  of  contractors'  material  is  already  on  the  ground  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  on  the  north  pier,  an  attempt  being 
made  to  get  it  above  the  water  level  before  the  end  of  this  season. 
The  responsibility  for  the  new  structure  has  been  assumed  by 
the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,   which   has   retained    H.    E.    Vautelet,   of   Montreal,   as 
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chief  engineer.  Maurice  Fitzmaurice,  of  London,  and  Ralph 
Modjeska,  of  Chicago,  as  a  board  of  engineers  in  charge  of 
construction.  The  new  bridge,  like  the  old,  will  provide  for  two 
railway  tracks,  two  trolley  tracks,  two  highways  and  two  side- 
walks, all  on  the  same  level.  It  is  the  intention,  however,  to 
proportion  the  details  not  only  for  higher  live  loads  but  for 
lower  unit  stresses,  which  will  add  materially  to  the  weight  of 
the  structure.  The  total  load  is  about  twice  that  of  the  old 
one  that  failed,  but  is  so  designed  that  the  bottom  chords,  for 
example,  have  a  strength  about  iive  times  as  great.  As  com- 
pared with  the  Forth  bridge,  it  will  be  called  on  to  sustain  a 
load  more  than  four  times  as  heavy,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  total  weight  of  the  whole  will  be  between  74,000  and  75.000 
tons.  The  new  designs  call  for  a  superstructure  3,23"2  ft.  long 
between  the  anchorages,  with  three  short  approach  and  three 
main  spans.  The  main  channel  span  has  a  length  of  1,818  ft. 
and  tile  .suspended  span  one  of  o8t)  ft.  In  the  erection  one  of 
two  methods  may  be  employed.  The  cantilever  trusses  are  de- 
signed to  permit  of  a  cantilever  erection  of  the  suspended  span, 
but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  latter  may  be  erected  independ- 
ently, floated  to  position  and  then  raised  to  place.  One  of  the 
principal  changes  made  in  the  design  is  that  the  top  and  bottom 
chords  of  the  cantilevers  are  straight.  The  depth  of  these  over 
the  piers  is  about  236  ft.,  while  that  of  the  suspended  span  is 
about  110  ft.  Another  change  is  to  make  a  greater  width  be- 
tween trusses,  by  which  a  greater  stability  will  be  secured,  and 
this  has  involved  the  reconstruction  of  the  piers,  which  must,  of 
necessity,  be  longer  than  before.  The  calculations  have  been 
based  on  the  results  of  tests  to  destruction  of  models  of  the 
chords  and  of  nickel  steel  eyebars  which  have  shown  a  uniform- 
ity of  failure  and  behavior  under  stress,  establishing  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  estimates  that  have  been  made  for  the  new  work. 


THE    BIG  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  LITTLE  RAILWAYS. 

'  I  'HE  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  order- 
•»•  ing  that  the  operation  of  the  tariffs  that  the  trunk  lines 
have  filed,  canceling  the  allowances  that  they  have  been  paying 
to  the  so-called  "tap  lines,"  shall  be  postponed  until  January  ■">. 
1911,  and  announcing  that  the  commission  will  enter  on  a  general 
investigation  of  the  question  of  the  reasonableness  and  legality 
of  the  step  which  the  roads  propose  to  take,  indicates  that  this 
subject  is  going  to  receive  the  very  thorough  consideration  that 
it  ought  to  have  before  it  is  finally  settled.  The  fundamental 
prerequisite  to  a  fair  decision  as  to  what  roads  should  be  given 
tap  line  allowances,  it  would  seem,  is  a  classification  of  the  va- 
rious lines  owned  by  industrial  corporations  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  services  they  render.  That  a  little  line,  having 
only  a  very  few  miles  of  track  and  perhaps  only  one  or  two 
engines,  which  is  owned  by  an  industrial  concern,  and  which 
does  nothing  but  switch  the  products  or  the  raw  materials  of 
this  concern  within  the  limits  of  its  works  or  forests,  is  not  a 
common  carrier,  no  matter  how  it  may  try  to  hold  itself  out  as 
such,  is  self-evident.  It  is  no  more  a  conmion  carrier  than  would 
be  a  team  and  truck  which  the  industry  used  to  haul  its  raw 
materials  and  products  to  and  from  an  adjacent  railway  station. 
Rut,  suppose  that  this  little  railway,  while  remaining  in  the 
ownership  of  an  industrial  ci>rporation,  not  only  offers  to  serve 
other  indivirluals  and  concerns,  but  actually  begins  to  handle 
traffic  for  all  who  tender  it.  What  does  it  become  then?  This, 
for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  of 
St.  Louis,  a  letter  from  whose  president,  George  1"'.  Moore,  wi- 
print  in  another  column.  It  was  originally  organized  and  is  still 
owned  by  one  of  the  large  brewing  companies  of  St.  Louis.  At 
first  it  (lid  a  switching  business  only  for  this  company.  Subsc- 
quenlly,  other  industries  were  located  on  its  lines,  for  which  it 
also  (lid  switching.  It  published  tariffs,  filed  them  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Crimmission,  and,  in  short,  ilid  everything  that 
a  common  carrier  does  except  transport  p;isscngcrs.  This  is  the 
case  also  with  many  of  the  logging  railways  in  the  Southwest. 
Suppose,   further,  that  while  continuing  to  be  owned  by  an   in- 


dustrial corporation  and  to  haul  its  products  to  junctions  with 
trunk  line  railways,  the  road  develops,  as  has  the  Louisiana  & 
Arkansas,  which  is  owned  by  the  Buchanan  lumber  interests,  into 
a  railway  having  255  miles  of  track,  28  locomotives  and  1,251 
cars,  and  doing  a  general  freight  and  passenger  business.  What  has 
it  become  then,  and  to  what  extent  has  it  acquired  a  right  to 
demand  that  through  rates  be  made  with  it  by  the  large  con- 
necting lines?  These  queries,  we  think,  indicate  the  real  nature 
of  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the  commission.  It  has  got  to 
be  determined  in  the  case  of  each  tap  line  whether,  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  common  carrier.  No 
doubt  no  line  which  is  not  a  common  carrier  in  fact  is  entitled 
to  make  through  rates  in  connection  with  a  common  carrier. 
The  queries  also  indicate  how  difficult  it  is  going  to  be  for  the 
commission  to  draw  the  exact  line  which  will  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats.  The  tap  line  railway  proper  develops  by  such 
insensible  gradations  into  a  railway  which  actually  is  a  common 
carrier  that  to  say  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  one  and  begun 
to  be  the  other  will  often  tax  a  mind  capable  of  making  the  finest 
r  nd  aptest  distinctions,  ^'et  in  every  instance  this  distinction 
must  be  drawn  if  injustice  is  to  be  avoided. 

Wliile  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  make  an  accurate 
classification  of  lines  owned  by  industrial  concerns,  according  to 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  true  common  carriers,  the  task  of 
lixing  equitable  relations  between  lines  which  are  controlled  by 
industrial  corporations  and  the  trunk  line  railways  will  not  be 
linished  when  this  is  done.  Reverting  to  the  case  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Railway  of  St.  Louis:  Formerly  the  trunk  lines  ab- 
sorbed the  switching  charges  that  it  made;  in  other  words,  fixed 
the  same  through  rates  from  points  on  its  lines  as  from  points 
on  their  own  lines  in  St.  Louis  and  paid  it  out  of  the  through 
rate  for  the  switching  services  it  rendered.  After  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  made  its  tap  line  ruling  in  the  Star  Grain 
&  Lumber  Company  case,  the  trunk  lines  canceled  the  rates 
which  they  had  made  in  connection  with  the  Manufacturers'  Rail- 
way, and  they  now  charge  their  full  St.  Louis  rates  from  their 
junctions  with  it.  The  consequence  is  that  industrial  concerns 
located  on  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  alone  have  to  pay  switch- 
ing charges  to  the  Manufacturers'  Railway,  in  addition  to  the 
through  rates,  while  concerns  located  on  the  tracks  of  the  trunk 
lines  in  St.  Louis  have  to  pay  only  the  through  rates.  This  ob- 
viously puts  the  shipper  who  is  located  only  on  the  Manufac- 
turers' Railway  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  one  who 
is  located  on  the  tracks  of  the  trunk  lines.  This  is  the  gravamen 
of  Mr.  Moore's  complaint. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  a  shipper  of  lumber  in  the 
Southwest  who  is  located  on  a  tap  line  which  he  does  not  own, 
and  from  which  the  trunk  line  withdraws  tap  line  allowances.  A 
blanket  rate  of  18  cents  is  made  on  lumber  from  all  points  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river  and  south  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  St. 
Louis.  In  other  words,  the  18-cent  rate  is  "blanketed"  from 
Little  Rock  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles. 
.Vow,  if  any  shipper  of  lumber  in  this  territory  is  located  on  a 
trunk  line  his  rate  to  St.  Louis  will  continue  to  be  but  18  cents, 
but  if  he  is  located  on  a  tap  line  his  rate  will  be  the  trunk  line's 
rate  of  18  cents  plus  whatever  the  tap  line  charges  him  for 
getting  his  lumber  to  the  trunk  line.  The  tap  line  allowances 
have  averaged  from  2  to  6  cents.  One  of  the  tap  lines  which 
carries  on  a  general  transportation  business  is  the  Tremont  & 
Gulf,  which  has  a  mileage  of  over  100  miles.  There  are  three 
or  four  large  lumber  mills  located  on  it  which  are  not  owneil  by 
the  same  interests  that  control  the  road.  If  the  trunk  lines 
charged  their  full  18-cent  rate  from  their  junctions  with  if,  and 
it  charged  the  independent  shipper  rates  equal  to  the  allowances 
which  the  trimk  lines  have  given  it  in  the  past,  the  sum  of  the 
rates  which  some  of  these  shippers  would  have  to  pay  to  St 
Louis  woidd  be  as  much  as  24  cents,  although  other  shippers 
located  much  farther  from  St.  Louis,  but  on  the  tracks  of  the 
trunk  lines  tlieinselves,  would  be  paying  but  18  cents.  It  is  eyi- 
dent,  tlurefore,  that  the  mere  cancellation  of  the  laritTs  which 
have  been  in  effect  woulil  not  put  the  relation  between  the  trunk 
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lines   anil    tlu-    sin. ill    railway-,    ami   >ilii|i|irr.->    Iih.iIlvI    on    tlicni    <>n 
All  c<|tiital>lc  liasis. 

On  tlic  other  liaiul.  the  (lilVicultics  in  the  way  of  sec-uriiiK  ini 
phcit  i>l>e(liencc  ti)  the  provisions  of  the  Intcr.sl.iic  ("onnncrcc 
Act  iiroliibitinK  unjust  discriininntioiis,  wlicn  trunk  line  railways 
Are  allowed  to  make  rate  allowances  to  railways  owned  by  ship- 
pers arr  known  to  all  pt-rsons  t.itniliar  with  the  history  of  past 
railway  reKulation  in  this  country.  All  the  carninKS  of  the  M.-in- 
ufacturers'  Railway  of  St.  Louis  ultimately  lind  llu-ir  way  into 
the  treasury  of  the  brewiuK  company  that  controls  it.  It  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  if  no  restrictions  were  put  on  the  amount 
that  the  trunk  lines  could  pay  to  it  for  the  switching  services 
it  renders,  they  minht,  throiiKh  it,  pay  to  the  brewing  company 
ciiiirniiils  reb.ilcs,  not  oii!\  in  the  form  of  excessive  .illowaiKcs 
for  the  services  which  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  rentiers  in 
deliverinK  the  brewing  company's  effervescent  products  to  the 
trunk  lines,  but  also  in  the  form  of  excessive  allowances  for  the 
services  that  it  renders  in  switching  goods  to  the  trunk  lines 
from  other  indu.^iries  located  on  its  tracks.  Th:it  unfair  dis- 
crimination has  been  and  is  now  effected  by  improper  divisions 
of  rates  between  trunk  lines  and  railways  owned  by  large  ship- 
pers is  t)nly  too  well  known. 

The  conuiiission,  therefore,  has  before  it  the  task  not  only 
•of  classifying  the  railways  owned  by  industrial  corporations  as 
common  carriers  or  otluTwise,  but  also  of  determining  on  what 
"bases  it  is  reasonable  and  equitable  for  the  trunk  lines  to  divide 
tlieir  thrmigh  rates  with  common  carriers  owneil  by  industrial 
corporations.  It  may  be  said  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
unfair  discrimination  which  is  apt  to  grow  out  of  the  owner- 
ship of  railways  by  industrial  corporations  having  a  large  traffic 
to  give  to  tlu  trunk  lines  is  lo  prohibit  sucli  ownership.  Hut 
while  it  may  be  constitutional  to  prohibit  a  railway  from  engag- 
ing in  any  business  but  transportation,  it  pretty  certainly  would 
not  be  constitutional  to  prohibit  an  industrial  corporation  from 
owning  stock  in  a  railway  sufficient  to  control  it,  unless  this 
prohibition  were  made  in  pursuance  of  some  provision  in  the 
industrial  company's  charter.  Probably  the  law  could  ordinarily 
no  more  prohibit  a  private  corporation  from  owning  stock  in 
a  railway  than  it  could  prohibit  a  private  individual  from  do- 
ing so. 

Whatever  action  the  government  lakes  to  prevent  unfair  dis- 
crimination in  such  cases  must  apply  not  to  the  ownership  of 
the  railway  but  directly  to  its  rates.  What  is  a  proper  division 
of  a  through  rate  when  given  to  a  railway  owned  by  an  indus- 
trial corporation  for  the  transportation  of  commodities  belonging 
to  that  industrial  corporation  is,  like  the  question  of  whether 
a  line  is  or  is  not  a  common  carrier,  a  question  of  fact.  No 
doubt  the  best  criterion  would  be  what  the  trunk  line  would 
ordinarily  concede  to  a  short  line  not  owned  by  an  industrial 
corporation  for  rendering  similar  services.  If  this  test  were 
applied  to  all  the  divisions  of  through  rates  which  the  trunk 
lines  now  give  to  railways  controlled  by  industrial  corporations. 
there  is  no  question  but  that  some  of  these  divisions  would  be 
materially  reduced.  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  letter  which  we  print  else- 
where, is  disposed  to  bewail  the  fate  of  the  short  railway.  He 
thinks  he  sees  indications  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
big  lines  to  so  maltreat  the  little  lines  as  to  force  their  owners 
to  sell  them  at  a  low  price.  It  may  be  that  the  trunk  lines  have 
been  at  times  somewhat  ruthless  in  tlieir  dealings  with  short 
lines  which  were  independently  owned,  but  an  investigation  of 
their  relations  with  railways,  whether  short  or  long,  which  are 
owned  by  industrial  concerns  having  a  large  amount  of  traffic 
to  bestow  will  show  that  they  often  have  been  and  still  are  ex- 
ceedingly generous  in  giving  allowances  and  making  divisions. 
There  are  some  short  railways  owned  by  great  industrial  cor- 
porations in  this  country  whose  gross  and  net  earnings  per  mile 
far  exceed  those  of  the  greatest  trunk  line  railways.  Sometimes 
a  small  railway  needs  protection  from  a  big  one;  but  if  the 
-small  railway  happens  to  be  owned  by  an  industrial  corporation 
■with  a  large  amount  of  traffic  to  give,  the  big  railway  is  more 
apt  to  need  protection   from  the  small  one! 


THE   HAILWAY   HEADSHIP   OF   NEW   tNGLAND. 

"T^lll'.  Withdrawal  of  President  I  uttlc  from  the  presidency  of 
•^  the  lio.nton  &  Maine  and  the  accession  of  President  .\Iellen 
cannot  be  c.-illed  imexpecttd,  It  was  looked  for  at  the  last  an- 
nual Itoston  &■  Maine  meeting  and  was,  presumptively,  deferred 
only  for  outside  reasons  relating  to  legislative  conditions  in 
.Massachusetts,  rather  than  for  reasons  inside  and  corporate. 
However  that  may  be,  the  headship  of  the  I'oston  &  Maine  now 
passes  to  President  Mellen  officially  as  well  as  actually.  He 
may  and  probably  must  act  through  a  lieutenant.  Hut  the  di- 
rective energy,  the  outlining  of  broad  policies,  and  the  respon- 
sibilities all  vest  hereafter  in  the  New  Haven  corporation  and 
its  head.  The  two  large  systems,  which  together  reach  so  near 
to  a  railway  monoiKtly  in  New  England,  arc  mcrgefl  and  must 
cie  long  be  welfled.  The  interests  of  the  one  must  be  fully  here- 
after the  interests  of  the  other,  only  qualified  for  some  years 
to  come  by  the  large  minority  interest  in  Boston  &  Maine  stock. 
And,  if  the  analogy  of  other  railways  is  followed,  not  many 
years  are  likely  to  elapse  before  that  minority  interest  is  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  horoscope  of  the  headship  of  New  England  railways  thus 
fully  confirmed  is  filled  with  many  signs  and  portents  reaching 
out  in  directions  far  out  of  proportion  to  New  England  geog- 
raphy, though  not  out  of  ratio  to  that  region,  considered  in  its 
broader  economic  phases.  As  producer  and  consumer  the  six 
N'ew  England  states  are  homogeneous.  They  import  and  con- 
sume raw  material ;  they  export  a  finished  product.  Such  a 
homogeneity,  in  theory  at  least,  implies  a  unity  of  economic 
jnterest  and  an  interest  best  served  by  a  unity  of  transporta- 
tion interests — in  other  words,  a  monopoly — assuming  of  course 
that  the  monoply  is  well  and  wisely  conducted.  Hut  while  New 
England  is  a  concentrated  region,  even  in  that  condition 
monopoly  must  be  ramified  and  intricate.  It  has  to  protect  its 
coast  line  and,  in  martial  metaphor,  own  a  navy.  It  must  watch 
out  against  international  attack  via  Canada.  As  a  huge  terr 
ininal  for  a  great  series  of  trunk  lines  westward  it  has  its  pecu- 
liar problems  bearing  on  rates,  demurrage  and  kindred  matters. 
Six  states,  each  with  its  legislature  and  in  variant  moods  and 
tenses  of  anti-corporation  sentiment,  raise  their  annual  or  bi- 
ennial crop  of  railway  law-making;  and  a  certain  degree  of 
state  jealousy  and  undue  local  prejudice  is  bound  to  attach  it- 
self to  corporate  control  focussed  at  one  extremity  of  a  string 
of  states  rather  than  at  the  center.  No  observer  of  railway 
events  in  New  England  during  the  last  few  years  can  doubt 
that  had  the  focal  point  of  control  and  policy  been  Boston  in- 
stead of  New  Haven  most  of  the  acute  frictions  in  Massa- 
chusetts would  have  been  avoided. 

Such  a  situation  outlines  clearly  one  line  of  future  policy  well 
nigh  compulsory.  While  charter  restrictions  will  for  years  to 
come  maintain  the  New  Haven  as  a  Connecticut  corporation, 
the  operating  energies  must  more  and  more  center  at  Boston. 
This  will,  beyond  doubt,  insure  to  that  city  in  a  time  not  very 
remote  the  terminal  facilities  that  the  municipality  craves — elec- 
trification of  the  suburban  lines,  the  new  subways  between  the 
two  great  stations  and  kindred  improvements.  One  may  also 
look  confidently  to  higher  development  at  that  city  of  the  New 
Haven  system's  coastwise  traffic.  But  beyond  such  advances  at 
Boston,  important  as  they  are,  the  main  progress  of  the  system 
under  the  new  dispensation  is  Hkely  to  be  outside  of  the  city. 
The  shorter  railway  route  to  the  White  mountains  and  northern 
New  England  summer  resorts  runs  west  of  Boston  and  without 
break.  There  is  the  Canadian  Pacific  business  pushing  for  exit 
and  entry  at  New  York  City.  The  old  Vanderbilt  contract  still 
stands  athwart  the  New  Haven's  plan,  not  long  ago  seriously 
considered,  of  New  York-Montreal  quick  service — but.  in  ex- 
perience, such  old  restrictive  contracts  must  give  w-ay  to  public 
r.ecessity.  Then  there  is  the  New  York.  Westchester  &  Boston 
I  roject,  mighty  expensive  already  without  return,  but  big  with 
promise  of  suburban  business.  More  remotely,  there  are  the 
new  extensions  to  give  the  Ontario  &  Western  additional  con- 
nection with  the  metropolis.     -Add  the  connecting  line  with  the 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  via  Hell  Gate  and  one  does  not  tind  a 
lack  of  big  railway  propositions  outside  of  Boston  to  be  car- 
ried through  along  with  the  imperative  rehabilitation  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine.  In  the  line  of  side  problems  there  are  the 
handling  and  development  of  1,300  miles  of  trolley  roads  and 
the  Grand  Trunk's  mvasion  of  Rhode  Island^perhaps  serious, 
perhaps  to  be  compromised  by  concessions. 

The  railway  headship  of  New  England,  thus  rounded  up  and 
complete,  has  some  other  features  of  more  than  passing  interest 
besides  its  assumed  burdens.  It  has  been  carried  through  in 
stress  and  storm  and  after  vigorous  resistance  lasting  through 
several  years;  and,  if  the  present  public  temper  continues,  it 
may  be  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last,  big  railway  con- 
solidations of  the  land — almost  certainly  one  of  the  last  in  an 
old  and  mtensive  railway  region  of  the  country.  The  forecasts 
of  a  few  years  ago  telling  so  insistently  how  "manifest  destiny" 
pointed  with  unerring  finger  to  the  railway  dominance  in  New 
England  of  either  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  the  New  York 
Central  are  heard  no  longer,  nor  are  they,  much  less  their  ful- 
fillment, likely  to  be  heard  from  again. 


THE      ILLINOIS      MANUFACTURERS'     ASSOCIATION   S     SEARCH 
FOR     FACTS. 

LA  VERNE  VV.  NOYES,  president  of  the  Illinois  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  in  an  interview  with  the  Chicago  press 
on  September  17,  referring  to  the  editorial  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  September  16  regarding  this  association,  said  that  the 
only  purpose  of  the  "line  of  inquiry"  opened  up  by  the  associa- 
tion in  the  rate  advance  cases  is  to  "get  at  the  facts."  The  Illi- 
nois Manufacturers'  Association  looking  for  facts  is  a  sight  for 
gods  and  men.  It  never  did  such  a  thing  before.  It  is  about  as 
apt  to  look  for  facts  as  a  burglar  with  the  spoils  of  his  enterprise 
still  on  him  is  to  seek  for  the  police.  If  the  association  wants 
the  facts  regarding  improper  relations  of  the  railways  with  big 
shippers  disclosed,  why  does  it  go  and  ask  the  commission  to 
ascertain  them?  Why  does  it  not  itself  make  them  public?  It 
has  more  expert  knowledge  on  that  subject  than  any  other  large 
organization  of  shippers  in  the  United  States. 

For  example,  it  could  go  back  to  the  days  before  President 
Roosevelt  began  to  enforce  the  Elkins  act  and  tell  how  large 
concerns  belonging  to  it  showed  a  tireless  persistency  and  a 
wonderful  ingenuity  in  extorting  rebates  from  the  railways. 
It  could  tell,  for  instance,  how  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  which  is  one  of  its  leading  members,  organized  as 
separate  corporations  two  homoeopathic  railways  which  were 
used  to  switch  its  products  from  its  plants  in  Chicago  to  the 
trunk  lines;  and  how  it  demanded  and  received  from  the  trunk 
lines,  in  the  form  of  divisions  of  the  through  rates  on  its 
products,  over  $3,000,000  in  rebates  through  its  Illinois  Northern 
road,  and  over  $-jOO,000  through  its  Chicago,  West  Pullman  & 
Southern  Railway,  within  a  few  years.  These  figures  are  from 
sworn  testimony.  The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  in 
the  statement  it  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
i:i  the  rate  advance  heariii^;s  at  .\'cw  \'(irk,  rcterrod  to  the 
alleged  fact  that  grafting  to  the  extent  of  $1,500,000  had  taken 
place  in  connection  with  the  repair  of  cars  for  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral. The  Illinois  Central,  however,  has  succeeded  in  getting 
some  i"if  this  money  back,  and  civil  suits  are  pending  for  the 
recovery  of  more  of  it.  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  the  railways 
getting  back  that  $3,.'»00.000  from  the  International  Harvester 
Company  or  any  part  of  it?  If  the  International  Harvester 
Company  is  so  sincerely  repentant  over  the  past  course  of  the 
railways  in  giving  it  rebates,  why  does  it  not  step  up  to  the 
"captnin'.s  desk"  ;ind  return  the  mnncy? 

After  having  told  of  the  way  these  big  concerns  got  rebates 
tip  to  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation might,  if  it  is  so  anxious  tn  have  the  facts  disclosed, 
tell  how,  as  soon  as  rebating  went  out  of  fashion,  it  and  its 
members  individually  began  a  campaign  to  recover  the  unfair 
advantages  of  which  they  had  bccTi  deprived.  Immediately  after 
the  Hepburn  act  went  into  cfFcct  Charles  H.  Deere,  then  presi- 


dent of  the  association,  announced  in  a  newspaper  interview 
in  Chicago  that  the  association  believed  that  freight  ra'.es  as  a 
whole  in  the  United  States  were  too  high,  and  proposed  to  bepn 
a  general  campaign  for  their  reduction.  The  impression  sought 
to  be  conveyed  was  that  the  association  was  going  to  wage  this 
war  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  extent  to  which  the 
members  of  the  assocation  had  previously  extorted  rebates  indi- 
cates how  virtuous  its  intentions  really  were.  The  association 
has  been  merrily  waging  its  campaign  for  lower  rates  ever 
since.  Its  individual  members  have  constantly  put  pressure  on 
the  railways  to  get,  by  published  tarifis,  the  same  favors  which 
they  used  to  get  in  the  form  of  rebates.  Some  of  them  have 
had  grievous  increases  in  loss  of  and  damage  to  freight,  if  the 
increases  in  the  amounts  of  the  claims  that  they  have  presented 
to  the  railways  and  insisted  on  having  paid  is  any  criteiion. 
.\pparently  they  go  on  the  theory  that  a  rebate  by  the  name  of 
a  loss  and  damage  settlement  or  by  any  other  name  smells 
equally  sweet.  Others  have  sought  to  get  their  unjust  favors 
given  the  odor  of  legality  by  formal  publication  in  the  tariffs. 
The  usual  course  is  for  the  ABC  manufacturing  company  to 
go  to  the  DEF  railway  and  offer  to  give  the  railway  a  larger 
amount  of  its  traffic  in  consideration  of  a  cut  in  the  rate  or  the 
!.;r;:nting,  perhaps,  of  some  outrageous  transit  privilege.  The 
shipper  goes  on  shopping  among  the  competing  railways  until  at 
last  he  finds  one  that  will  yield  to  his  solicitations.  Then  all 
competing  roads  are  told  that  they  must  do  likewise  or  lose 
all  the  concern's  traffic,  .\fter  an  unjust  discrimination  once 
has  been  granted,  each  traffic  manager  fears,  of  course,  to  start 
a  movement  to  withdraw  it,  because  he  knows  such  action  will 
lead  to  his  immediate  punishment  by  the  withdrawal  of  traffic 
from  his  road. 

The  railways  recently  have  been  trying,  by  raising  rates  that 
are  too  low,  by  withdrawing  unfair  tap  line  allowances,  and  by 
other  means,  to  abolish  some  of  the  unfair  discriminations  which 
have  been  brought  about  in  this  way,  and  their  efforts  to  make 
the  big  concerns  and  tiie  big  industrial  coinniunities  pay  as  high 
rates  in  proportion  as  the  little  shippers  and  the  small  com- 
munities is  the  chief  thing  that  has  animated  such  organizations 
as  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  to  such  wonderful 
activity  in  defense  of  the  "public's"  rights.  Their  zeal  in  try- 
ing, in  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  keep  down  freight  rates, 
is  quite  moving,  in  view  of  the  heavy  increases  that  they  have 
made  in  the  prices  that  they  themselves  charge  the  public. 

In  further  pursuance  of  its  desire  to  have  the  truth  disclosed, 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  might  tell  how  it  has 
issued  various  bulletins  containing  all  manner  of  malicious  mis- 
statements regarding  railway  affairs.  The  public  has  no  doubt 
wondered  why  railway  officers  have  usually  not  answered  these 
statements  of  the  association.  The  association  might  enlighten 
the  public  on  that  point  by  telling  it  that  the  reason  has  bicii 
that  each  railway  officer  has  known  that  if  he  sought  to  reply 
to  them  he  would  be  punished  by  the  issuance  of  a  bulletin  par- 
ticularly attac'King  his  road  and  by  a  reduction  in  the  traffic 
that  members  of  the  association  gave  to  it. 

When  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  .\ssociation,  if  it  exeri:i>ed 
a  real  zeal  for  truth,  got  through  telling  the  facts  in  its  posses- 
sion about  railway  affairs,  the  public  would  know  a  great  deal 
moro  about  some  phases  of  those  affairs  than  it  has  ever  known 
before.  It  would  have  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  bribery 
and  bullying  in  the  form  of  the  bestowal  and  withdrawal  of 
traffic  have  been  used  by  big  shippers  in  getting  and  holding 
unfair  railway  coni-essions,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
shippers,  and  especially  those  belonging  to  the  Illinois  Manufac- 
liircrs"  .■\ssociatif)n.  have  resorted  to  all  manner  of  sensational 
misrepresentation  about  railway  rates  in  general,  in  order  to 
divert  public  attention  from  the  unfair  discriminations  that  ihey 
A'erc  K^'tling,  anil  would  have  a  clearer  ap|>reci;ition  of  the  fact 
that  the  big  shippers  are  no  more  carrying  on  their  present 
c'lnipaiKM  against  the  railways  in  the  interest  of  the  publio  than 
tliry  formerly  carried  on  their  campaigns  for  secret  rebates  in 
the  interest  of  the  public.     It  would  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the 
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couMc  that  mimeroui  bis  industrial  corporations  take  to  Rct  low 
rnic*  from  the  railways  is  exactly  similar  to  ihc  course  that  they 
lake  li>  K't  •>  '"'«''  protcitivc  larifT  from  the  Koveriiincni,  and 
that  their  actmii  iii  the  one  case  is  du'tatcd  by  the  desire  to  Rct 
iroiii  the  railways  inifairly  disci iiniiiatory  rales  just  as  in  the 
otl'.er  case  it  often  is  dictated  by  a  dcsirr  lo  yi-{  fnuii  ilu-  ron- 
Miiiur  excessive  prices. 


THC  COMMISSION'S  IMPOSSIBLE  TASK 

Till  •SI'',  priipli-  who  li(li(\c  tlial  railway  transpnrtatioii  can 
safely  and  fairly  be  rcKulatcd  sirictly  by  statute  are  now 
lookitiK  to  the  Inlcrstale  Coinnu-rcc  Commission  to  set  forth  the 
IcKnl  basis  for  solvinn  the  problem,  never  solved  hitherto,  or  what 
shall  be  the  just  prices  for  carrying  several  thousand  commodities 
trom  and  to  some  hundreds  of  places,  by  a  large  number  of  car- 
riers of  very  dilTereiit  capabilities.  The  eight  days'  hearings 
which  have  been  held  by  the  comuiission  in  New  York  City 
imisl  have  afforded  the  public  some  decidedly  useful  informa- 
tion ;  but  the  public  docs  not  know  it,  and  is  simply  bewildered. 
This  is  inevitable,  ior  the  investigation  of  so  large  and  con- 
fusing a  subject  as  the  making  of  freight  rates  for  200,0U0 
miles  of  railway — or  10.000  nules,  for  that  matter — must  neces- 
sarily begin  with  an  avalanche  of  facts,  and  time  must  be  allowed 
for  ciiizens  to  digest  these  facts  for  thetnselves.  The  informa- 
tion that  has  come  from  these  hearings  is  almost  wholly  negative. 
It  has  shown  people  what  a  lot  of  things  about  rate  making 
cannot  be  known,  and  has  given  some  inkling  of  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  evils  that  are  known,  and  that  shippers  complain 
of,  are  incurable,  except  by  the  creation  of  other  evils.  This  is 
useful  progress. 

Railway  men  have  always  claimed  tliat  the  business  of  rate 
making  was  so  far  from  being  an  c.xact  science  that  the  only 
rational  course  was  to  entrust  the  duty  to  enterprising,  honest. 
public-spirited  and  responsible  men  and  then  let  them  disregard 
science  and  re>oit  to  compromise,  whenever,  in  their  judgment, 
that  course  should  seem  to  produce  the  least  violation  of  equity. 
(The  first  and  tlie  fourth  ol  these  adjectives  are  all-impoilant, 
and  must  be  taken  together;  for  the  public  commissioner  who 
lacks  the  incentive  of  responsibility  to  the  railway  enterprise 
which  must  get  its  living  out  of  the  business,  is  as  likely  to 
be  a  bad  rate-maker  as  is  the  railway  officer  who  realizes  his 
responsibility  to  the  owners  of  his  road,  but  who  lacks  public 
spirit.)  But  the  shippers'  organizations  do  not  accept  the  rail- 
way position,  and  they  have  engaged  some  smart  lawyers  and 
seem  to  be  determined  to  bring  out  in  the  public  hearings  all  pos- 
sible facts  which  ought  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  question,  What 
is  a  reasonable  rate? — and  tl;e  commission  must,  of  course,  let 
them  carry  out  their  purpose.  The  commissioners  know,  of  course, 
that  these  bewildering  facts,  covering  a  period  of  ten  to  twenty 
years  and  relating  to  a  dozen  or  more  roads,  will  be  less  useful 
in  forming  an  opinion  on  a  tariff — a  single  lariflf  for  all  those 
roads — than  would  be  a  single  day's  study  of  facts  which  are 
not  so  exact  and  voluminous,  but  which  are  already  within  their 
own  knowledge.  Possibly  they  may  know,  also,  that  these  so- 
called  shippers*  attorneys  are  themselves  well  aware  of  the  im- 
IHJSsibility  of  treating  this  subject  scientifically,  and  are  only 
trying  to  kill  time  and  help  to  delay  a  decision.  That  purpose 
has  been  charged  or  suggested  in  the  newspapers.  It  has  also 
been  pointed  out  that  these  strenuous  arguments  against  ad- 
vances in  freight  rates  well  be  found,  in  many  cases,  perhaps 
most,  to  be  based  on  the  real  or  supposed  interest  of  a  few  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  although  ostensibly  they  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  public.  The  interest  of  the  public  is  by  no 
means  identical  with  the  interest  of  the  shippers.  But,  what- 
c\er  may  be  the  weight  of  these  considerations,  the  facts  must  be 
heard  and  the  shippers  must  "be  shown"  all  that  they  went  to 
know,  no  matter  how  long  a  time  it  may  take. 

The  only  evidence  produced  that  has  been  of  appreciable  value 
is  that  concerning  the  advance  in  wages  and  the  expected  increase 
in  income.  The  statements  of  increases  in  wages  are  being 
•criticised   as   inaccurate   or   misleading,   and    much   time    will  he 


•pent,  no  iloiibl,  in  correcting  them  so  that  a  true  comparison  can 
be  macjc  with. the  conditions  of  two  or  four  years  ago;  but  the 
ccmparigoii,  when  made,  will  be  no  more  useful  than  the  rough 
ciimparisons  which  have  already  been  made;  while  the  railways 
have  to  contend  with  the  concrete  fact  that  they  arc  paying 
$100  a  miinth  lo  men  who  could  not  cam  $?.'>  in  any  other  pur- 
suit;  and  this  simply  because  the  labor  unions  have  the  friend- 
ship of  I'residcnl,  Congressmen  and  newspapers. 

The  cslimates  of  the  |)robablc  increase  of  income  if  the  freight 
rates  are  advanced  have  as  little  real  value  as  have  the  details 
of  payrolls,  for  they  are  exceedingly  rough  estimates  at  best; 
and,  even  assuming  them  to  be  illuminating,  they  can  fairly  be 
used  only  as  side  lights.  The  main  justification  for  the  proposed 
advances  in  these  long  distance  freight  rates  is  that  they  are  far 
too  low  as  compared  with  those  for  more  moderate  distances. 
This  was  brought  out  by  some  of  the  traffic  officers  who  testi- 
fied on  the  last  day  of  the  hearing.  It  ought  to  have  been 
brought  out  earlier.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the  unsys- 
tematic way  in  which  the  railways'  case  was  presented.  Some 
of  the  New  York  papers  have  been  severe  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  railways'  blundering,  and  there  certainly  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  misdirected  energy;  but  the  correction  of  the  blunders 
will  not  cure  the  difliculties,  for  almost  the  only  value  of  the  addi- 
tional facts  which  may  be  brought  out  by  the  shippers'  cross- 
questioning  will  be  to  give  to  the  "average  citizen"  the  enlighten- 
ment on  the  general  subject  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
principal  basis  of  the  commissioners'  decision  must  be  mamly 
that  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  which  they  have  acquired 
by  their  experience  of  the  past  ten  years.  The  facts  which  they 
gather  in  their  investigation  of  the  immediate  situation  will  be 
useful  more  as  markers  or  guide  posts  than  as  data  which  can 
be  dealt  with  mathematically.  The  most  useful  information  that 
they  will  gather  will  not  be  the  cold  facts  of  the  statisticians,  but 
the  less  wordy  but  more  vital  facts,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of 
opinion,  such  as  have  been  presented  by  Vice-President  Thayer, 
cf  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  as  are  expected  from  Presi- 
dent Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  President  llipley,  of  the 
Atchison,  gave  some  of  this  kind  of  information  at  Chicago. 
To  the  lawyers  it  may  seem  shockingly  irregular  to  give  a  mere 
"witness"  more  credit  for  his  opinions  than  for  his  facts;  but 
the  whole  business  of  rate-making  is  full  of  irregularities  I  If 
the  regular  and  formal  methods  of  the  lawyers  had  the  power 
of  reforming  rate-making  it  would  have  been  done  long  ago! 

Paying  dividends  in  past  years  on  watered  stock  was  touched 
on  in  the  New  York  hearings,  and  has  been  brought  up  at  Chi- 
cago this  week.  The  commission  will  have  to  take  cognizance 
of  these  statements  and  claims,  for  many  railway  stock  issues 
have  concealed  from  a  large  part  of  the  general  public  extensive 
schemes  for  exorbitant  dividends,  which  the  public  is  determined 
to  punish  as  crimes  if  it  can  find  a  way;  but  practically  there 
can  be  no  benefit  in  this  line  of  investigation,  for  the  sins  of 
the  past  cannot  be  suitably  punished  by  limiting  freight  rates  in 
the  present.  "Guilt  is  personal,"  and  an  unfaithful  public  servant 
must  be  dealt  with  while  he  is  alive  and  get-at-able.  Besides, 
how  can  the  commission  measure  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
offenses  of  different   roads? 

The  reasons  for  raising  rates  are  simple,  and  are  plain  to  all : 
(1)  the  disparity  between  hundred-mile  rates  and  thousand-mile 
rates;  (2)  the  unprofitable  nature  of  most  of  the  passenger  busi- 
ness (the  public  insists  en  low  fares  and  therefore  should  make 
up  the  difference  to  the  railways  on  freight  carriage)  ;  (3)  the 
increase  in  the  "cost  of  living"  for  which  the  railways  have  had 
lutlc  or  no  recompense.  There  is  a  fourth  important  reason  the 
need  of  better  stations  and  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings.  The 
adjustment  of  this  problem,  for  which  the  public  and  the  railways 
are  almost  equally  responsible,  seems  to  be  very  difficult;  but 
it  cannot  be  ignored.  The  one  (and  only)  possible  reason  for 
not  raising  rates  is  that  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic 
may  sufficiently  improve  the  profits  of  the  railways  and  thus 
make  unnecessary  any  increase  in  rates.  Why  don't  the  shippers 
try  to  prove  that  this  will  be  the  case? 
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NORFOLK  4  WESTERN. 

"T^HE  opening  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  new 
•*•  plant  at  Gary,  Ind.,  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  coal 
business  of  the  roads  operating  both  east  and  west  of  the  West 
Virginia  coal  fields.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  report  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1910.  In  1909  the  mileage  of  loaded  freight  cars  north 
and  eastbound  totaled  98,750,697  miles,  and  south  and  west- 
bound totaled  98,128,217  mijes.  In  1910  the  loaded  mileage  north 
and  east  increased  by  12  per  cent.,  totaling  110.918,298  miles, 
while  the  loaded  mileage  south  and  west  increased  21  per  cent., 
totaling  119,055,094.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  been  preparing 
for  this  increase  in  westbound  tonnage,  which  is  probably  in 
good  part  bituminous  coal,  by  heavy  expeditures  in  the  past 
few  years  on   double  tracking  its  line   from  the  West   Virginia 


from  freight  was  25  per  cent.,  as  against  the  increase  of  22  per 
cent,  in  gross  revenue  from  freight.  Revenue  freight  train  mile- 
age totaled  10,401,187  miles  last  year,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent. 
It  will  !)e  seen,  therefore,  that  freight  train  mileage  increased 
just  about  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  gross  freight  revenue, 
although  not  quite  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  tons  car- 
ried one  mile,  since  in  1910  the  ton  mileage  totaled  6,722,495,887 
miles,  which  is  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  over  1909.  A  lower 
train  mileage  cost,  therefore,  accounts  for  the  saving  in  net 
earnings,  and  this  lower  train  mileage  cost  is  presumably  quite 
largely  due  to  improvements  in  track  facilities. 

It  is  also,  perhaps,  partially  due  to  liberal  expenditures  that 
have  been  made  for  new  rolling  stock  and  motive  power.  In 
1910  the  company  bought  26  locomotives  and  3,919  freight  train 
cars.     Maintenance  of   equipment  as  a  whole  cost  $5,951,907  in 
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coal  fields  west.  Since  June  30,  1907,  the  company  has  spent 
$15,978,993  on  road,  of  which  $8,542,118  was  spent  in  1910.  Of 
the  amount  spent  in  1910,  $2,742,364  was  spent  for  additional 
main  tracks.  When  the  second  track,  now  under  construction, 
is  finished,  about  January,  1911,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  will 
have  a  double  track  from  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  to  Colum- 
bus, (Jhio,  with  the  exception  of  about  4%  miles  of  single  track 
and  gauntlet  track  in  West  Virginia.  Nearly  all  of  the  coal 
that  moves  west  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  originates  west  of 
Bluefields,  and  therefore  has  a  grade  in  its  favor  almost  the 
entire  distance  to  Columbus.  At  Columbus  this  coal  traffic  in 
its  entirety  is  luriu-cl  over  to  the  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

The  economies  effected  by  the  improvements  that  have  al- 
ready been  made,  and  especially  by  the  double  track  work  that 
has  been  completed,  may  be  approximately  estimated  by  a  com- 
parison fif  the  train  mileage  statistics  and  the  increase  in  net 
earnings  from  operation.  In  1910  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
earned,  gross,  $35,000,000,  of  which  $30,000,000  was  from  freight 
revenue.  This  is  an  increase  of  19  per  cent,  in  gross  revenue 
and  an  increase  of  22  per  cent,  in  the  revenue  from  freight. 
Operating  expenses  amounted  last  year  to  $21,000,000,  as  against 
$17,700,000  the  year  before  This  is  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,, 
and  the  company  figures  that  the  increase  in  cost  of  handling 
freight  was   19  per  cent      The  incrc;isc  in  net  operating  revenue 


The   following  table 


1910,   comparing   with  $4,919,435   in   1909. 
shows  the  unit  costs  of  maintenance: 

1910.  1909. 

•Miiintenance  of  way,  per  mile $1,346  $1,848 

i  Repairs,   per  locomotive 1,808  1,800 

■■           "     |>assenger  car    684  533 

"     freight    car    58  68 

'I'rr  mile  of  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  track,  the  cost  of  two  miles  of  tiding 
and  switch  tracks  being  taken  as  equal  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  one 
nilc  of   main  track. 

tThis  is  for  repairs  only  and  does  not  include  renewals,  depreciation  or 
superintendence  charges. 

These  expenditures  are  liberal,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  company  has  spent,  in  addition  to  these  sums  for  main- 
tenance, $2,573,598  out  of  income  for  improvement  and  better- 
ment to  the  property,  it  is  evident  that  the  management  is  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  keeping  its  property  in  shape  to  rnoet  more  ex- 
acting requirements  of  operation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  issues 
new  securities  only  in  accordance  with  conservative  principles  i« 
regard  to  the  upkeep. 

Conducting  tr:msportation  cost  $10,069,726  last  year,  compar- 
ing with  $8,.'ll(i,992  the  year  before.  The  increases  in  various 
accounts  going  to  make  up  transportation  expenses  are  largely 
in  those  accKiiiits  in  which  the  cost  of  wages  is  the  predominat- 
ing factor,  while  such  items  as  fuel  for  road  locomotives  do  not 
show  proportionately  increased  cost. 

Of    til'-     tnt.il    tiiimage    c.irried    by     the     Norfolk    &    Wester* 
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:ini(>uiitliiK  >»  l!'lll  to  'J.'i,H'J,.'i-'!l  Ihiin,  liiltiiiiiiiMiii  trial  tiiriii>ticil 
l,'!,P.'Hi.i»|,'i  tons.  Tliis  toniuiKt-  of  coal  is  Kfn'cr  l>y  ■■|,0'Jii,'J!i:t 
tonn  (hail  in  1I)U!>.  'I'hr  prixltictx  nf  steel  iiitll!i  ami  imn  lur 
iiaci'it  show  incrrasrs  aliotit  in  iiropurtion  to  that  in  l)ittlllli:l■lll^ 
coal,  anil  this  woiilil  apparonlly  indicate  that  the  Su-i-l  (.'orpora- 
lion's  plant  at  (iary  not  only  ht-nrlits  the  Norfolk  &  VVcslcni 
hy  fumishinK  a  market  (or  its  coni,  hut  uIm)  fnrnislic!*  a  cmi- 
sidrrahlc  lomiaKe  of  iron  aixl  steel  producls  which  move  east 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  in  a  stroiiK  position  linanciall> 
to  carry  out  its  program  of  hettcrmcnt  and  iinpruvemcnt.  Uur- 
\n%  the  year  the  company  sold  $  I  .MO.SOO  common  stock  held 
in  Its  treasury  since  IH91,  and  it  also  ofTered  to  stockholders 
at  far  $10.J)!i;i,00()  convertihie  IO-'2.">  year  4  per  cent,  honds  author- 
i/c«l  III  I'.'Oti.  The  unissued  remainder  of  these  bonds  is  $'<,  1.11,- 
000  During  the  year  $2,7.VI.(K)0  notes,  due  May  I.  HMO,  were 
li'UKht  before  maturity,  and  the  remaining  $3,(3.'l'J,(iO()  notes  were 
paid  at  maturity.  On  June  1)0  the  company  had  on  hand  !i>!),l!1S,- 
■'.■>•  cash.  This  is  $.'),6  l'J,70S  more  cash  than  the  company  had 
111  its  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Total 
xMirking  assets  .miountcd  in  l!>l(t  to  $23,271,115,  and  working 
liabilities  amounted  to  ^),!MI,0!)1. 

The  bal.Tiicc  sheet  is  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  a.s 
Henry  Fink,  chairman  of  the  board,  remarked  in  commenting 
■  n  the  various  statements  in  the  report  in  which  the  director.v 
!.ay  that  while  they  were  compelled  to  follow  the  orders  of 
the  commission  it  was  against  their  business  judgment  to  do 
M),  "they  have  taken  the  liberty,  in  making  a  report  to  the  stock- 
holders oi  the  company,  of  stating  things  as  they  are.  as  well 
.is  carrying  out  accounting  theory."  Since  the  reorganized  com- 
I'.iny  took  over  the  operation  of  the  road,  October  1,  1896,  there 
'las  been  spent  tor  new  lines,  branches  and  extensions,  side 
tracks,  yards,  equipment,  grade  revision  and  changes  of  line. 
,ind  for  advances  to  subsidiary  companies  for  construction  pur- 
poses, $76,861,770,  of  which  sum  $.>1..510,l'2"2  was  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  sccuritie>.  and  the  remainder,  $2:3,:ir2,4i8,  was  spent 
from  income.  The  managenient.  believing  that  the  future  re- 
quirements fer  additions  and  improvements  will  necessitate  ex- 
penditures considerably  in  excess  of  the  $8,i;$l,000  convertible 
bonds  authorized  in  1906  and  as  yet  unissued,  is  to  ask  the 
stockholders  at  the  October  meeting  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  common  stock  from  $100,000,000  to  $150,000,000,  providing 
that  cither  stock  or  convertible  bonds  may  be  issued  according 
to  conditions  in  the  bond  and  stock  market. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  passenger  station  at  Norfolk  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  October  13,  1909,  and  since  then  the 
company  has  been  using  temporary  quarters.  Negotiations  have 
been  carried  on  with  the  Virginian  Railway  and  the  Norfolk 
Southern,  and  a  plan  has  been  made  for  building  a  joint  pas- 
senger terminal  for  these  three  companies  at  Norfolk  through 
the  organization  of  a  Norfolk  Terminal  Railway  Company, 
whose  securities  are  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  three  railway  com- 
panies. The  new  passenger  terminal  will  be  near  the  site  of 
the  former  Norfolk  &  Western  station,  and  a  seven-story  office 
building  and  passenger  station  will  be  built  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  about  $750,000,  to  be  completed  during  1911. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  operation  in  1910 
cowipared  with  1909: 

1910.  1909. 

.\vrraije  miles  operated    1,94.^  1,925 

Freight   revenue    $30,037,796  $24.710..i91 

P.TiScnRer    revenue    3.924.890  3.642.837 

Total   operating  revenue    35.063,870  29.327,102 

Maintenance  of  way   3,752,045  3,381,888 

Maintenance  of  equipment    5,951.907  4,919.435 

Tr.iffic     651,806  487,106 

Transportation     10.069.726  S.346.99-.' 

Total  operating  expenses   21,046,760  17,729.756 

Taxes     1.118.965  1.008.800 

Net  operating  income   12,893,155  10,688,646 

Gross  corporate   income    14.044.362  11.509.658 

Net    corporate   income    9,043.165  6.665.433 

Additions  and  betterments 3.57S.59S  1,730,580 

•Dividends     4.3.-.?. 511  3.648.436 

Surpltu    1,117,066  1,286,417 

'Including  $133,000  in  1910,  and  $160,000  in  1909,  payment  on  account  of 
deficiency  of  sinking  fund  and  interest  on  Norfolk  &  Weatern-Pocahontai 
lomt  bonds. 


WHCCLINO  A  LAKE  CRIC. 
((XV  7  1111. 1'.  tr.illR  driinity  for  the  main  line  and  br.iiu  lie-,  oi 
VV  ihr  VVhechiiK  Sc  Lake  I'>ie  is  shown  as  'i,Wl\,'M'A  ton», 
ii  will  be  iiiterc.Hting  to  note  that  the  traflic  density,  as  rcprc- 
M-iitiiiK  the  number  of  toim  moved  one  mile  per  mile  of  road, 
ill  1910  on  the  main  line  between  Huron  and  I'iltsburgh 
Jiiiiciion  .'iveraged  5,l9G,'('tO  tons,  and  between  Brewster  and 
i'lttsbiirgh  Junction  the  average  was  5,617,699  tons.  For  the 
month  of  July,  It^lU,  the  traffic  density  between  ISrcwstcr  and 
Pittsburgh  Junction  was  at  the  rate  of  6,368,232  tons  one  mile 
per  mile  of  road  per  annum,  and  the  indications  arc  that  August 
will  somewhat  exceed  this  figure,  which  is  probalily  the  greatest 
tr;illic  density  of  any  single  track  railway  in  (operation. "  Re- 
ceiver Worihington  makes  this  statement  in  comtnenting  on  the 
showing  made  by  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  and  it  gives  much  information  in  regard 
to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Wheeling.  The  road  runs 
from  Toledo,  the  lake  terminus  of  the  Wabash,  to  Pittsburgh 
Junction,  where  it  connects  with  the  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Ter- 
minal, which  gives  the  Gould  roads  their  entrance  into  Pitts- 
burgh. .\s  is  pointed  out  in  the  statement  (|Uoted,  the  road  is 
single  track. 

The  property  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  in  June, 
1907,  on  account  of  claims  due  the  National  Car  Wheel  Com- 
pany totaling  something  over  $8,000,000.  .\t  the  time  of  the 
receivership  proceedings  the  company  had  a  joint  agreement 
with  the  Wabash  to  make  up  any  deficiency  on  Wabash-Pitts- 
burgh Terminal  interest  payment  by  the  appropriation  of  25 
|.er  cent,  of  the  earnings  from  traffic  exchanged  with  the  Ter- 
minal company.  With  the  permission  of  the  court,  the  receiver 
abrogated  this  agreement,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Wabash 
also  refused  to  recognize  the  agreement.  At  first  it  was  pro- 
posed to  reorganize  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Wabash- 
Pittsburgh  Terminal  as  one  property,  but  in  May,  1910,  the 
committee  who  had  charge  of  the  reorganization,  issued  a 
statement  in  which  they  said  that  because  of  legal  difficulties 
they  found  it  unsatisfactory  to  try  to  link  the  two  companies 
together  in  a  reorganization  plan,  and  they  had  decided  to  con- 
fine their  efforts  to  a  reorganization  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  as  a  separate  property. 

The  road  is  a  good  earner.  In  1910,  with  an  operated  main 
line  mileage  of  522  miles,  the  property  earned  gross  $6,950,000, 
IT  at  the  rate  of  $13,315  per  mile.  This  gross  revenue  last  year 
compares  with  $3,600,000  earned  the  year  before.  Operating 
expenses  amounted  last  year  to  $4,800,000  and  to  $4,200,000  the 
year  before.  There  is  shown,  therefore,  an  increase  of  23  per 
cent,  in  gross  earnings,  with  an  increase  of  but  14  per  cent,  in 
operating  expenses. 

At  the  time  that  the  receiver  took  charge  of  the  property  he 
apparently  found  it  in  bad  shape.  He  had,  however,  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  territory  through  which  the  road  operates  has 
so  great  traffic  possibilities  that  it  was  largely  a  question  of 
providing  facilities  to  handle  this  traffic  to  make  possible  a 
material  increase  in  gross  earnings.  The  receiver  has  issued 
$4,002,340  receiver's  certificates,  of  the  proceeds  of  which  $3,661,- 
000  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  spent  for  rehabilitation  of  the  property 
and  $341,.350  has  been  spent  for  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  and 
for  property  taxes.  An  analysis  of  the  receiver's  balance  sheet  of 
1910  shows  that  in  addition  to  the  payments  from  the  proceeds  of 
receiver's  certificates,  there  has  been  $184,171  spent  from  in- 
come for  additions  and  betterments  to  the  road,  and  $512,967 
spent  from  income  for  additions  and  betterments  to  equipment. 
The  sum  shown  as  spent  from  the  proceeds  of  receiver's  cer- 
tificates includes  something  over  $200,000  spent  in  1909  for 
what  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  charged  to  main- 
tenance of  way. 

Details  of  operating  expenses  show  that  in  1910  maintenance 
of  way  cost  $770,000,  as  against  $620,000  in  1909;  maintenance 
of  equipment  cost  $1,400,000,  as  against  almost  the  same  amount 
in  1909.  while  transportation  expenses  cost  $2,400,000  in  1910 
and  $1,900,000  in   1909.     This   is  a  disproportionately  heavy  in- 
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crease  in  transportation  expenses  as  compared  with  mainte- 
nance expenses.  This  increase  in  transportation  expenses  is 
largely  due  to  increase  in  wages.  For  instance,  station  em- 
ployees receive  20  per  cent,  more;  yard  conductors  and  brake- 
men,  24  per  cent,  more;  yard  enginemen,  27  per  cent,  more; 
road  enginemen,  22  per  cent,  more;  road  trainmen,  25  per  cent, 
more.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  wages  of  individuals  were 
increased  by  these  per  cents.,  but  that  the  total  sums  paid  in 
wages  to  the  classes  of  employees  increased  this  much. 

The  unit  costs  of  maintenance  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

1910.  1909. 

•Maintenance  of  way,  per  mile   $1,114  $1,255 

tRepairs,   per  locomotive    2,771  3,176 

"     passenger   car    6S1  83  > 

"     freight  car  41  61 

•Per  mile  of  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  track,  the  cost  of  two  miles  of  sid- 
ing and  switch  tracks  being  taken  as  equal  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
one  mile  of  main  track. 

tThis  is  for  repairs  only  and  does  not  include  renewals,  depreciation  or 
superintendence  charges. 

NoTB. — The  maintenance  of  way  in  1909  includes  the  sums  spent  from  the 
proceeds  of  sale  of  receiver's  certificates. 

Mr.  Worthington  figures  that  if  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 
had  had  proper  facilities  for  repairing  its  locomotives,  14  loco- 
motives which  were  repaired  at  outside  shops  at  a  cost  of 
$95,452,  or  an  average  of  $6,818  per  locomotive,  could  have 
been  repaired  by  the  company  itself  at  an  average  of  $3,537, 
effecting  a  total  saving  of  $45,934.  The  main  shop  building  of 
the  Brewster  shops  has  been  finished  during  the  year,  and  the 
shops  are  now  in  operation  and  are  taking  care  of  all  loco- 
motives. 

Passenger  revenue  on  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  is  of  com- 
paratively slight  importance,  the  total  passenger  earnings  in  1910 
being  but  $570,000,  while  total  freight  revenue  amounted  to 
$5,900,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  23  per  cent,  over  freight 
revenue  in  1909.  The  total  number  of  tons  of  revenue  freight 
carried  one  mile  amounted  to  1,100,000,000,  an  increase  of  a 
little  less  than  24  per  cent,  over  the  ton  miles  of  1909.  The 
average  haul   per  ton  was   110  miles  in   1910  and  107  mile?  in 

1909.  To  handle  24  per  cent,  greater  revenue  ton  mileage,  there 
was  required  a  freight  train  mileage  amounting  to  1,800,000 
miles,  an  increase  of  but  19  per  cent,  from  1909.  The  unbal- 
anced traffic  was  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  both  1909  and 

1910,  but  the  average  train  load  increased  from  G20  tons  in 
1909  to  640  tons  in  1910.  The  average  revenue  per  ton  mile 
was  5.4  mills  in  1909  and  5.39  mills  in  1910. 

Since  1907  the  VV'heeling  &  Laki-  Erie  has  shown  a  gain  in 
amount  of  tonnage  of  manufactures  handled  larger  propor- 
tionately than  the  gain  in  tonnage  of  any  other  class  of  com- 
modities. In  1907  18.77  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  was 
manufactures;  in  1908  it  was  18.45  per  cent,  of  the  total;  in  1909, 
21.49  per  cent.,  and  in  1910,  23.87  per  cent.  Products  of  mines 
in  1907  was  70.30  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage,  and  in  1910, 
67.58  per  cent.  Bituminous  coal  furnished  4,398,558  tons  in 
1910. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  traffic  statistics  and  from  the  large 
increases  in  gross  revenue  within  the  past  few  years  that  the 
question  of  operating  the  road  at  a  profit  after  the  company 
has  been  reorganized  depends  largely  on  the  conservatism  which 
the  reorganization  comniiitce  may  find  it  feasible  to  exercise  in 
a  recapitalization  of  the  property.  The  annual  report  contains 
a  balance  sheet  of  the  old  company  as  of  June  30,  1910,  and 
also  a  receiver's  balance  sheet.  Taken  together,  these  two 
statements  show  that  at  present  the  company  is  capitalized  at 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $78,000,000,  including  stock, 
bonds,  equipment  obligations  and  receiver's  cerlilicates.  If  the 
road  were  to  earn  5  per  cent,  on  this  capitalization,  it  would 
have  to  show  net  operating  revenues  of  about  $1,000,000,  while 
net  operating  revenues  in  1910,  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
company,  only  amounted  to  $2,200,000.  If  we  disregard  en- 
tirely the  common  and  preferred  stock  of  the  old  company,  the 
road  at  present  has  outstanding  bonds  and  stocks  and  re- 
ceiver's certificates  amounting  to  about  $11,000,000,  the  interest 
charges  on  which  at  5  jier  cent,  would  be  about  $2,000,000. 
This   top  heavy  capitalization   of   the  ol<l   company   was   brought 


about  partly  because  the  reorganization  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  Railway,  the  predecessor  company,  in  1899  was  not,  ap- 
parently, drastic  enough  in  scaling  down  capitalization,  and 
partly  because  the  Wheeling's  credit  was  extensively  used  in 
the  Gould  attempt  to  form  an  ocean-to-ocean  line.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  even  with  the  comparatively  good  show- 
ing made  by  the  road  last  year,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  finances  of  the  company,  either  to  make  heavy 
reductions  in  the  nominal  capitalization,  or  else  to  issue  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  securities  on  which  holders  cannot  ex- 
pect to  receive  any  substantial  return  for  a  number  of  years 
to  come.  The  following  table  gives  the  principal  figures  of 
operation  in  1909  and  1910: 

1910.  1909. 

Average  mileage   operated   498  522 

Freight  reverue   $5,928,570  $4,804,322 

Passenger    revenue.t     698,115  624,893 

Total    operating   revenue    6,950.437  5,633,645 

Maintenance  of  way   766.714  617,957 

Maintenance   of   equipment    1,389,685  1,380,978 

Traffic     85,648  74,231 

Transportation     2,366,947  1,947,807 

Total  operating  expenses 4.776,054  4,200,718 

Taxes    261.504  260,336 

Operating  income    1,912,878  1,172,591 

Gross  corporate   income    1.945.175  1,146,906 

•Xet  corporate  income   537,450  27,432 

•After  the  deduction  of  such  mortgage  obligations  as  the  receiver  has 
been  ordered  to  pay  by  the  court,  and  the  deduction  of  interest  on  receiver'! 
certificates  and  principal  and  interest  on  equipment  obligations  that  the  re- 
ceiver has  assumed. 

tincludes  mail  and  express. 


CENTRAL  OF  GEORGIA. 

'T~'HE  new  form  of  balance  sheet  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
•*•  Commerce  Commission  has  compelled  a  statement  which 
shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  property  invest- 
ment of  the  Central  of  Georgia  during  the  years  1908,  1909  and 
1010.  During  these  years  the  Central  of  Georgia  has  not  paid 
any  interest  on  its  third  income  mortgage  bonds,  and  it  did  not 
pay  in  1908  or  1909  any  interest  on  the  first  and  second  preference 
income  bonds.  The  contention  of  the  management  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  has  been  that  the  agreement  with  the  holders 
of  income  bonds  provides  that  net  earnings  shall  Joe  arrived  at 
after  the  payment  from  income  of  such  sums  as  the  manage- 
ment thinks  it  proper  to  spend  on  the  betterment  and  upkeep  of 
the  property.  The  rules  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  that  all  sums  spent  for  additions  and  better- 
ments, whether  charged  to  income  account  or  to  capital  account, 
shall  be  shown  on  the  balance  sheet  on  the  asset  side  as  improve- 
ments to  property  since  1907,  and  on  the  liability  side  as  appro- 
priated surplus. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  the  Central  of  Georgia 
earned  total  operating  revenue  amounting  to  $12,100,000,  com- 
paring with  $11,200,000  in  1909.  Operating  expenses  amounted 
to  $8,500,000  last  year  and  $7,900,000  the  year  before,  leaving, 
after  the  payment  of  taxes,  $3,100,000  operating  income  in  1910 
and  $2,900,000  in  1909.  The  company's  income  account  is  ar- 
ranged to  show  no  net  income  in  either  1909  or  1910.  The  bal- 
ance, which,  after  the  payment  of  interest  and  expenditures  for 
renewals  and  betterments,  amounted  in  1910  to  only  a  little  over 
$1,000.  and  in  1909  to  something  less  than  $.3,000.  was  in  each 
year  credited  to  profit  and  loss.  The  income  account,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  company  spent  $1,247,678  in  1910  and  $ti77.- 
5(i7  in  1909*  from  uicome  for  additions  and  betterments. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  presents  a  case  in  which  the  account- 
ing theories  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  squarely 
meet  and  oppose  the  business  judgment  of  the  management  of 
a  railway.  If  the  sums  spent  last  year  and  in  previous  years 
for  additions  and  betterments  are  not  properly  expenses  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  property  in  good  condition,  but  arc.  as  the  form 
of  the  I.  C.  C.  balance  sheet  presu|)po<cs,  actually  piircha.sc  of 
new  properly,  then  the  income  bondholders,  who  arc  at  present 
suing  the  comp.my  to  compel  payment  on  their  securities,  have 
at  least  a  prima  facie  case  against  the  management.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  these  expenditures,  while  not  hai'pciiing  to  fit 
exactly    into    the    square    holes    arbitrarily   called    operating   ex- 
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pcntcii  liy  tlir  I  t'  I',  air  nevertheless  expemlitiirrs  tliat  k'""I 
business  jiKlKiiieiit  s:iy>  sluuild  lie  ninde  on  the  proprrty  in  orilcr 
to  conserve  its  eariiinK  power,  then  llie  case  of  the  iiicuinc  honcl- 
holdcrs  uppenrs  without  nu-ril 

The  t'entral  of  iJeorKia  is  iho  Atlantic  seaboard  connection 
of  the  Ilarritnan  lines.  It  lias  a  lute  to  llirniinRhain,  Ala,  wlicrc 
it  makes  physical  connection  witli  the  llirniinKl>->'«  extension  of 
the  Illinois  Central.  Local  husiness,  however,  i.s  ()rol):il>ly  of 
consuler.ilily  more  import, mcc  to  the  Central  of  (JcorKia  than 
li  Its  throiiKh  trartic  cxchanncd  with  the  Illinois  Central.  The 
map  of  the  (.'cntral  of  Ceornia  siunvs  a  typical  Southern  railway; 
a  network  coiincctinK  points  comparatively  close  toncthcr,  im- 
portant conmicrcial  cities — Savannah,  Macon,  Atlanta,  Chalta- 
nooKa,  llirminKliam  and  Montgomery— and  with  a  large  inilc- 
.igc  of  branch  lines  spreading  out  from  these  main  lines.  Thus 
the  tratVic  is  not  concentrated  on  one  main  line  and  moved  cast 
.ind  we.st  or  north  and  south,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  is  gathered 
by  the  feeders,  moves  to  a  distributing  center,  from  where  it  is 
sent  out  to  nearby  local  points. 

Of  the  total  freight  tonnage,  which  amounted  in  1910  to 
l,!>7;i,801  tons,  "JO. 71  per  cent,  was  furnished  by  products  of  ngri- 
lulturc,  1."_'8  per  cent,  by  products  of  animals,  22. Gl  per  cent,  by 
products  of  mines,  17.81  per  cent,  by  products  of  forests  and 
i7.oG  per  cent,  by  products  of  manufactures  and  miscellaneous 
.irticlcs. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  is  essentially  a  fanners  and  planters' 
railway.  Besides  the  1,031,540  tons  of  products  of  agriculture 
carried  in  1910,  691,151  tons  of  fertilizer  were  carried  and  classi- 
lied  as  manufactures  and  miscellaneous.  If  we  add  the  tonnage 
if  fertilizer  to  the  tonnage  of  products  of  agriculture,  it  will  be 
-cen  that  nearly  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  last  year  con- 
sisted of  either  products  of  the  farm  or  raw  material  used  in 
raising  these  products. 

The  ton  miles  of  revenue  freight  last  year  totaled  744,546,658, 
.in  increase  of  8  per  cent,  over  the  ton  miles  of  1909.  The  av- 
erage revenue  per  ton  per  mile  last  year  was  1.069  cents  and 
1.079  cents  the  year  before.  This  high  ton  mile  rate  shows  the 
^tnall  proportion  of  low  grade  tonnage  carried  by  the  road.  The 
comparatively  light  average  train  load,  which  w-as  255  tons  in 
ll'lO  and  257  tons  in  1909,  also  reflects  the  character  of  the  ton- 
!  ige,  and  is  also  a  result  of  large  proportion  of  branch  mileage. 
Operating  expenses  as  a  whole  amounted  to  $8,500,000  last 
year,  an  increase  of  7.80  per  cent,  over  operating  expenses  in 
1909.  This  increase  was  about  equally  divided  in  total  amount 
lietween  maintenance  of  way  and  transportation  expenses.  Main- 
tenance of  way  cost  $1,900,000  in  1910,  21.85  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1909,  and  transportation  expenses  cost  $3,700,000,  or  7.36 
per  cent,  more  than  in  1909. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  operation 
in  1910  and  1909,  rearranged  to  conform  to  our  usual  method 
of  stating  results  of  operation: 

1910.  1909. 

.Average  mileage  operated 1,916  1,916 

Freight     revenue     $7,961,474  $7,430,497 

•Pa.s.sengcr    revenue    3,025,847  2,744,115 

Total    operating  revenue    12,052,756  11,155,182 

Maintenance  of  way    1,882,225  1,544,714 

Maintenance    of    equipment    2,036,096  2,119,689 

Traffic     377,013  321,621 

Transportation     3.684,769  3,432,075 

Total  operating  expenses    8,474,910  7,862,036 

Taxes    540,619  487,827 

Operating    income     3,106,998  2,866,867 

Ciross  corporate  income    3,839,989  3,587,523 

Net  corporate  income    1,319,339  1,053,265 

Renewals,  betterments  anj  reserve..  1,318,123  837  101 
Surplus    1.216  216,164 

*Not  including  mail,  express,  etc. 

NEW    BOOKS. 

■  .'Ctedings    of    the    International    Railway    Fuel    Assccial'on.       19?    pages; 

^'^ii''V"n  '^'■"'?- ,'""':""";.  '■'^  <■<■""■    r>»T>cT.  35  cents.       Pul>lisl,«l  an- 
nually by    n.   B.   Sebastian.   Secretary.    La   Salle   Street  Station,  Chicago. 

The  proceedings  of  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Fuel  Association,  held  at  Chicago,  May  23-26, 
mi\  have  been  issued  by  the  secretary.  The  volume  contains  the 
-  cni.graphic  report  of  the  meetings,  papers  delivered  and  the  dis- 

■  >sjon<r.     The  constitution  and  by-laws  and  a  list  of  members 
:  the  association  are  also  given. 


THE   CASE    FOR   THE    SMALLER    RAILWAYS.  *, 

St.  I^uin,  Sept.  12,  1010. 

To  TiiK  ICiiiroK  OF  TiiK  Railway  Agr  Cjazkttk; 

(ircat  conccntr.'ition  of  power  has  of  late  years  placed  many 
of  tlie  transportation  facilities  within  the  control  of  a  few  in- 
terests, but  the  overflow  of  lesser  undertakings  cannot  be  alto- 
gether absorbed  and  assimilated.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  greater  inter- 
ests to  antagonize  and  retard  these  lesser  arteries  of  commerce, 
and  for  the  moment  it  would  seem  that  antagonism  exists  which 
might  possibly  result  in  some  serious  antagonistic  alinement  of 
interests  that  should  work  in  complete  harmony. 

The  (|ucstion  of  a  national  organization  of  lesser  lines,  in- 
cluding all  transportation  properties  that  are  not  under  the 
blanket  protection  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  need 
not  be  taken  as  a  movement  that  would  antagonize  anything 
that  is  right  in  the  older  and  more  powerful  organization.  The 
lesser  lines,  through  their  organization,  could  centralize  their 
efforts  to  let  the  people  know  what  they  they  were  doing  and 
what  they  were  trying  to  accomplish.  They  might,  through  pub- 
licity and  fairness,  convince  all  interested  parties  that  they  had 
some  rights  as  small  investors  of  capital — rights  that  should  be 
protected  under  our  constitution  because  they  are  rights. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  eventually  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  fictitious  transportation 
companies.  Length  of  track  alone  will  not  furnish  a  proper 
solution.  The  service  rendered  is  the  unit  of  just  comparison. 
The  development  made  and  services  rendered  are  the  objects  of 
transportstior.  life.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  master  minds  de- 
voted to  the  solution  of  these  problems  will  fail  to  hit  on  some 
plan  that  will  enable  all  interests  to  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

It  does  seem  advisable  that  the  lesser  lines  form  an  associa- 
tion under  proper  classification,  and  that  through  their  associa- 
tion and  within  their  chartered  rights  they  should  endeavor  to 
protect  their  operations  and  to  help  solve  the  great  problems 
that  are  facing  us  in  our  immense  commercial  activities. 

It  would  be  unwise  and  revolutionary  to  set  one  great  interest 
?gaiiisl  another,  to  inllame  the  passions  of  the  people  against  the 
larger  corporations  and  to  excite  undue  sympathy  for  the  under 
clog.  The  people  will  not  be  interested  in  the  affairs  of  cor- 
porations unless  they  see  that  by  exercising  an  intelligent  inter- 
est they  can  secure  for  themselves  a  certain  benefit. 

The  population  of  our  country  has  formed  itself  into  two 
separate  associations  for  political  purposes,  but  there  should  be 
only  one  association  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  industrial 
peace,  harmony  and  progress. 

The  organization  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  which 
for  many  years  has  been  under  the  very  able  management  of  W. 
F.  Allen  as  its  secretary,  has  accomplished  great  and  lasting 
good,  not  only  for  the  transportation  companies  subscribing  to 
its  constitution  and  by-laws,  but  to  the  general  public  as  well. 
It  has  enabled  roads  to  join  together  in  harmonious  action,  and 
has  afforded  its  members  a  protection  that  has  given  them  a 
sense  of  security  and  has  made  them  feel  as  though  they  could 
develop  their  properties  with  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
development  would  be  protected;  it  furnishes  a  great  central 
working  power  influencing  in  many  ways  the  efficiency  of  our 
railway  systems.  For  its  good  qualities  it  is  to  be  commended, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  great  overflow  which  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  does  not  care  to  admit  to  its  membership. 

Many  of  these  small  roads  have  very  materially  developed 
different  sections  of  the  country,  which  the  larger  lines,  through 
their  amicable  associations,  have  refrained  from  developing  for 
fear  of  creating  strife  among  themselves.  Many  of  these  lesser 
lines  are  anxious  to  further  develop  the  territory  through  which 
they  operate.  To  do  this  they  must  employ  large  capital  to 
secure  labor  and  materials,  and  they  are  looking  to  the  people 
of   the    United    States    for   a   just   piotection    for   their   invested 
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money,  because  they  invest  this  money  for  the  people's  benefit. 
Many  of  these  lesser  lines  are  trying,  in  their  humble  way,  to 
help  solve  some  of  the  problems  that  vex  our  large  industrial 
interests  in  the  cities,  are  trying  to  construct  avenues  of  trade, 
to  penetrate  the  forests  for  lumber,  the  mountains  for  mineral 
and  coal,  the  great  undeveloped  prairies  for  grain,  and  to  create 
communities  that  will  add  to  the  ranks  of  the  consumer.  Their 
operations  may  seem  ridiculously  small  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vast  undertakings  of  the  more  powerful  lines,  but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  they  could  assist  in  the  development  of  this 
country — its  wealth  and  its  citizenship — through  a  national  or- 
ganization created  and  supported  by  their  many  small  interests. 
They,  too,  would  have  a  centralizing  force,  through  which,  at 
a  minimum  expense,  a  maximum  effect  could  be  obtained;  they 
could  plan  for  their  future  extensions,  they  could  secure  proper 
working  arrangements  with  other  lines,  they  could  harmonize 
discrepancies  in  rates,  they  could  open  new  avenues  of  trade  and 
protect  the  producing  and  trade  centers  served  by  them. 

GEORGE  F.    MOORE, 
President,  Manufacturers'  Railway  of  St.   Louis. 


CONTROL   OF   THE    TESTING    DEPARTMENT. 


iNew    York,    Sept.   12,   1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

In  his  paper  on  the  testing  department,  presented  at  the  Sep- 
tember meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  S.  B.  Hinckley 
argued  very  strongly  that  it  should  be  removed  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  mechanical  and  placed  under  that  of  the  purchas- 
ing department,  because,  when  matters  are  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent the  outside  supply  house  has  no  protection  against  favorit- 
ism, and  because  "if  the  testing  department  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly under  the  mechanical  department  head,  or  under  the  chief 
engineer,  it  is  quite  certain  that  materials,  patent  devices  or 
mechanical  specialties,  not  appealing  to  the  chiefs  of  these  de- 
partments will  be  found  of  no  value  and  that  reports  which  in 
any  way  reflect  on  the  efficiency  or  economies  of  the  mechanical 
or  engineering  department  might  be  safely  consigned  to  the 
dusty  archives."  This  is  certainly  an  ingenious  if  not  an  in- 
genuous argument.  The  one  great  complaint  that  the  mechan- 
ical department  has  always  had  against  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment is  that  it  is  governed  too  much  by  price  and  favoritism 
in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  not  enough  by  merit  That  it 
is  apt  to  look  more  closely  into  discount  than  strict  adherence 
to  specifications,  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  these  specifications 
drawn  up  by  the  mechanical  department  and  its  insistance  that 
the  goods  delivered  shall  be  in  accordance  therewith,  discount 
would  be  the  cock  of  the  walk  and  the  quality  of  supplies  would 
be  consigned  to  the  demnition  bowwows.  This,  to  be  sure,  is 
a  sweeping  assertion  that  may  need  great  qualifications  in  specific 
instances,  but  the  state  of  affairs  is  quite  natural  and  unavoid- 
able. It  is  beyond  reason  to  expect  a  purchasing  agent  to  be 
familiar  with  the  physical  qualities  of  what  he  buys.  Me  can- 
not be  expected  to  appreciate  the  value,  from  an  endurance 
standpoint,  of  the  variation  in  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  two 
steels.  Why  should  he?  He  never  uses  them  and  does  not  even 
know  where  they  are  applied. 

The  intimation,  too,  is  that  the  mechanical  department  is  not 
so  apt  to  be  fair  as  the  purchasing.  Why?  If  there  are  any 
two  departments  on  a  railway  that  are  known  bv  their  fruits 
it  is  the  mechanical  and  the  engineering.  If  they  buy  or  permit 
to  be  bought  any  materials  that  do  not  give  a  safe  and  satisfac- 
tr^y  service,  they  hear  from  it  at  once,  and  if  they  specify  mate- 
rials that  raise  the  cost  of  operation  in  the  slightest,  they  are 
.nskcd  to  explain.  Surely  the  purchasing  department  cannot  be 
expected  to  take  the  broad  view  of  ultimate  economy  that  has 
been  driven  home  to  the  users  by  years  of  varying  experiences. 
And  why  this  insinuation  that  the  mechanical  department  is 
not  to  he  trusted?  Are  the  skirts  of  the  purcha-iing  department 
so  perfectly  free  from  suspicion  anci  conviction  of  favoritism 
and  KTsh  that  implicit  trust  is  to  he  put  upon  it?  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  siipplyman  vyho  is  willing  to  bribe  goes  to  the  bribe- 
able  man.  rrtjardless  of  the  department  he   represents,  provided 


only  that  he  has  a  voice  in  the  purchase  of  supplies.  If  we 
could  have  a  confession  from  men  who  are  widely  suspected  of 
doing  business  in  this  way,  we  should  probably  be  astounded 
at  the  scope  of  their  operations,  and  should  find  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  to  be  included  therein. 

But  this  is  aside  from  the  question,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
testing  department.  It  may  well  be  made  an  independent  organ- 
ization, and  it  may  be  urged  that  it  should  not  be  subordinated 
to  any  other;  but  however  it  may  be  conducted,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  results  of  its  investigations  should  be  imme- 
diately accessible  to  the  users  of  the  materials  that  it  examines, 
and  its  operations  should,  to  an  extent,  be  guided  by  them, 
■  because  there  are  such  a  multiplicity  of  conditions  under  which 
all  railway  material  is  used  that  it  is  only  the  man  in  the  field 
who  can  say  as  to  exactly  what  he  wants.  So  if  the  liability 
to  the  influence  of  favoritism  in  the  making  of  purchases  is  the 
only  argument  that  can  be  advanced  for  the  transference  of  the 
testing  department  from  the  mechanical  to  tlie  purchasing,  it 
had  best  be  left  where  it  is.  engineer. 


DROP  FLANGE  TEST. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  remarkable 
results  brought  out  by  The  Lobdell  Car  Wheel  Co.'s  drop  flange 
test.  A  hammer  is  arranged  on  the  same  principle  as  the  M.  C. 
B.  drop  test,  to  fall  directly  on  the  inside  of  the  car  wheel  flange, 
instead  of  on  the  hub  of  the  car  wheel,  as  provided  for  in  the 
M.  C.  B.  test.  The  hammer  weighs  21  lbs.  and  falls  12  ft., 
giving  a  sledgehammer  blow  to  the  inside  of  the  flange.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  approximates  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
shock  the  flange  receives  when  it  strikes  a  crossing,  or  is 
"whipped"  at  the  end  of  a  train  against  a  curve.  The  M.  C.  B. 
test  develops  any  strain  that  remains  in  the  car  wheel  after  it 
leaves  the  annealing  pit,  and,  in  addition,  shows  the  grain  of 
the  mixiurs  used  in  making  the  wheel,  and  also  the  depth  of  the 
chill,  but  it  does  not  show  strength  of  the  flange  to  resist  shock. 

In  making  heavy  cast-iron  guns  for  the  Government  years 
ago,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  run  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
metal  up  to  from  30,000  to  33,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  cold 
blast  charcoal  pig  iron  of  which  the  guns  were  made  only  giv- 
ing from  20,000  to  22,000  lbs.  tensile  strength  in  the  pig.  This 
was  accomplished  by  remelting  the  pig  iron  in  an  air  furnace 
once,  and  sometimes  twice,  before  it  was  put  in  the  casting. 
The  remelting  ran  up  the  tensile  strength  about  5,000  lbs  each 
time.  It  was  found,  however,  that  while  the  tensile  strength 
was  increased,  the  brittleness  was  also  increased,  so  that  the 
iron  of  highest  tensile  strength  was  least  able  to  resist  the  shock 
of  a  hammer  or  the  force  of  the  powdsr  in  the  charge. 

Now  this  is  just  the  ditTiculty  with  the  present  chilled  iron 
mixtures  for  car  wheels.  The  old  wheels  when  remelted  un- 
doubtedly gain  in  tensile  strength,  if  they  are  of  good  quality, 
but  at  the  same  time  become  brittle  and  weak  under  the  shock 
the  wheels  receive  in  service,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
flange,  the  weakest  part  of  the  wheel. 

The  Lobdell  drop  flange  test  has  shown  by  repeated  experi- 
ments that  nickel  increases  the  tensile  strength  of  the  car  wheel 
mixture,  and  instead  of  increasing  the  brittleness  makes  the 
mixture  tougher,  and  the  flange  is  better  able  to  resist  the  shock 
to  which  it  is  subjected.  A  wheel  that  was  nickelized,  cast  from 
an  open  hearth  surface,  stood  ;!(!  blows  of  this  hammer  test, 
while  a  standard  chilled  wheel  broke  under  5  blows. 

This  is  really  a  lemarkablc  discovery  and  contrary  to  all  the 
experience  of  fo  ndcrs  in  the  last  fifty  years.  It  opens  a  new 
field  for  investigation,  as  it  is  in  no  sense  confined  to  car  wheels, 
but  can  be  taken  advantage  of  wherever  it  is  desirable  to  use  a 
strong,  tough  cast  iron,  free  from  brittlcncs.s.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  this  peculiarity  of  combining  tensile  strength  and  tough- 
ness, which  is  the  essential  difference  between  cast  and  wroiiKht 
iron  or  steel,  is  only  true  of  nickclized  castings,  and  places  tlu-m 
in  the  first  rank  of  cast-iron  mixtures.  hohekt  c.   tottkn 
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THE    TESTING    DEPARTMENT.* 

UV    U.    a.     HtNCKUCY. 

I  iiliiirri    i>l    IraU,  Nrw    York,   New    llavrii   !i    llarll><r<l. 

I  In-  tcstiiiK  iU|Mrtinrnt  is  tin-  riMilt  of  iialiiral  dcvilopnuMit  in 

ilir  iiiiulcrii  (irK.iiii/.ilioii  I'l  any  wril  maiiaKcil  railway.        I  lir  rN.st- 

I-  i>f   Mich  a  ilipartinciit  iii  itself  ^lclm)llslrall•^  llial  money  is 

neil  l)>    Mii>iiorliHK   it,  ami   wlien   wc  consider  tliat  llic  greater 

irt  of  the  economy   is  indirect  and  invisil)le,  so   far  as  actual 

iOuntniK  will  show— it  is  the  more  commendable  to  the  shrewd 

i|lht  of  the  management  in  appropriating  tliousands  of  dollars 

ih  year  for  its  support.    Only  recently  has  a  testing  department 

on  considered  of  any  special  value  to  the  large   corporations 

\l\o  heretofore  have  considered  such  a   department  one  of  cx- 

nly  and  one  not  necessary  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 

^  of  «>peratioii.     To-day  we  rarely  find  a  live  railway  cor- 

,.M.itH  II  without  its  testing  department. 

Primarily  the  testing  dipartnunt  works  hand  in  hand  with  the 
(lepartmcnt  of  purchases.   I  lie  basis  of  all  the  work  of  an  aiialyti- 
il  and  testing  laboratory  is  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the 
;Hcitications  for  the  material  under  invistigation.     In  this  class 
1   work  it  is  of  the  utmost   importance    for  the   purchaser   or 
>nsumer  to  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  should  be  embodied  in 
le  specifications  for  any  material  that  will  tend  to  increase  the 
'St  of  that  material  to  an  amount  over  and  above  a  price  at 
AJiich  a  satisfactory  grade  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market 
••,d  taken   from  the   reserve  stocks  of  the  large   manufacturers 
of  that  material.     In  other  words,  while  the  specification  should 
be  made  sufficiently  rigid  to  protect  the  purchaser  from  substitu- 
tion of  inferior  or  adulterated  material,  it  should  not  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  place  such  restrictions  on  the  method  of  manu- 
f.icture  that  the  manufacturer  cannot  produce  the  goods  without 
psetting  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  daily  operations,  and  adopt, 
or  be   forced  to  adopt,  methods  entirely   foreign  to  his  common 
practice. 

There  are  many  manufacturers  and  contractors  by   whom  the 

word  "specilication"  is  uttered  with  a  feeling  of  inmy— the  word 

leaves  a  bad  taste  in  their  mouths;  they  consider  specifications 

■mnecessary,    discriminating,    and    very    frequently    unfair.      The 

>  :igineering  profession  alcne  is  responsible  for  this   feeling,  for 

he  reason  that  so  many  specifications  have  been  prepared  with- 

ut  proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  or  con- 

ractor  and  involve  only  the  interests  of  the  purchaser. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  as  closely  related  to  commer- 
<.ial  life  as  the  traffic  department  or  the  purchasing  department. 
The  men  of  the  testing  department  become  familiar  with  the 
<]ualities  and  value  of  raw  materials  as  well  as  with  the  manu- 
facture of  almost  every  conceivable  product  of  our  mills  and  fac- 
tories. It  is  the  desire  of  the  testing  department  that  it  be  con- 
-idered  as  a  bureau  of  consulting  engineers  and  chemists  and  not 
1  department  whose  main  object  is  to  find  fault  and  offer 
destructive  criticism.  Our  whole  object  is  to  build  up — to  formu- 
l.ite  and  have  executed  specifications  that  are  satisfactory  to  both 
the  manufacturer  and  the  railway.  Without  specifications  the 
inly  protection  at  hand  for  the  railway  is  careful  inspection  and 
.iccurate  records  of  the  service  of  material  bought  on  a  guarantee 
*>asis. 

We  will  admit  that  many  classes  of  material  are  bought  more 
economically  on  a  guarantee  basis  than  on  specification,  but  of 
what  use  is  the  guarantee  if  it  is  everybody's  business  (which 
means  nobody's  business)  to  see  that  the  guarantee  is  fulfilled? 
.Among  the  supplies  that  may  be  more  economically  purchased 
on  a  guarantee  basis  are  rubber  goods,  paints  and  possibly 
he.iring  metals.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  materials  there  are 
perhaps  secret  tricks  of  the  trade  which  give  to  a  particular  brand 
Its  own  particularly  valuable  characteristic,  and  a  chemist  may 
never  be  able  to  reveal  just  what  treatment  is  given  outside  of 
mixing  together  various  quantities  of  the  separate  ingredients 
which  he  is  able  to  discover.  The  layman  is  not  in  a  position  to 
dictate  to  a  manufacturer  as  to  how  he  shall  make  his  product; 
he  may  advise  him  what  service  he  will  expect  from  it,  but  he 

'Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  mt  the  Septeinl)er  meeting  of  the  New 
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is  coinprllcd  to  Iravr  it  to  the  inaimfacturcr  to  produce  the  article. 
Ax  may  he  expected  of  a  department  just  coming  to  its  own — 
a  department  considered  by  short  siKhtcd  and  p(Miiri.,iis  iiianage- 
mriits  as  an  iiiinec  es.sary  expense— the  si/.e  and  importance  of  the 
tcbtilig  deparlnuni  on  the  railways  of  this  coiinlry  ,ir<-  sii  all  <  'nii- 
pared  to  what  they  should  be.  On  a  great  many  roads  the  man 
or  men  in  charge  of  testing  materials  and  equipment  are  em- 
ployees of  the  mechanical  department  and  report  either  dinctly or 
indirectly  to  the  motive  power  oflieial.  This  is  a  great  mistake- 
it  is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  have  the  auditor  of  accounts 
report  to  the  cashier.  The  testing  department  shou!d  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  mechanical  or  engineering  departments,  for  the 
chief  economical  results  are  secured  only  by  giving  freedom  to 
the  department  of  tests  in  its  work  of  checking  the  quality,  han- 
dling and  use  of  the  materials  purchased. 

What  the  testing  department  should  do  is  to  show  up  the  de- 
fective m.itcrial,  not  only  at  the  factory  and  mill,  but  after  the 
material  has  reached  its  destination  and  has  been  applied  to  the 
equipment,  road-bed  or  structures.  iTom  a  disinterested  point  of 
view  the  testing  department  should  follow  up  the  service  of  ma- 
terial and  apparatus  applied  to  the  locomotives  and  cars,  or 
bridges  and  buildings,  should  be  free  to  state  plainly  wherein  one 
device  f  r  another  was  not  economical,  although  possibly  that  de- 
vice might  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  motive  power  man,  or  the 
chief  engineer,  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  necessary  independ- 
ent and  unbiased  investigations  and  reports  are  impossible  from 
;i  fuhord'nate  to  his  superif.r  when  the  subordinate  knows  that 
his  reports  may  be  embarrassing  to  the  man  to  whom  he  reports. 
If  the  testing  department  is  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  me- 
chanical department  head  or  under  the  chief  engineer,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  materials,  patent  devices  or  mechanical  specialties 
not  appealing  to  the  chiefs  of  these  departments  will  be  found  of 
no  value  to  that  company,  and  that  reports  which  in  any  way 
reflect  on  the  efficiency  or  economies  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment or  the  engineering  department  might  be  safely  consigned  to 
the  dusty  archives  and  copies  not  forwarded  to  the  man  in 
charge  of  purchases. 

The  need  of  laboratory  and  service  tests  was  naturally  first  felt 
by  the  mechanical  department,  and  this  class  of  work  was  handed 
over  to  men  acquainted  with  technical  investigations.  These  men 
were  in  many  cases  college  graduates  who  had  chosen  railway 
work  for  their  occupation.  Some  were  special  apprentices,  others 
perhaps  draftsmen  or  bright,  young  machinists'  apprentices.  They 
spent  a  portion  of  their  time  doing  this  test  work  and  finally  the 
whole  time  of  one  man  was  required  to  handle  the  work.  This 
man  was  usually  a  chemist,  for  the  mechanical  test  work  could 
be  handled  by  the  force  of  the  mechanical  engineer  or  chief  drafts- 
man. On  many  roads  to-day,  and  many  of  them  large  systems, 
.  this  condition  still  prevails,  and  anyone  taking  the  time  to  super- 
ficially look  over  the  quality  of  material  received  by  these  roads 
will  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  a  quick  development  of 
the  testing  work  and  the  proper  organization  of  a  testing 
department. 

Even  a  single  employee  would  produce  good  results  if  he  was 
allowed  to  report  to  the  proper  official,  but  usually,  if  not  always, 
where  the  test  work  is  handled  by  one  or  a  few  men.  they  are 
subordinate  to  the  mechanical  officer  and  their  efficiency  practi- 
cally eliminated  thereby.  The  motive  power  and  engineering  de- 
partments are  the  departments  using  or  having  jurisdiction  over 
most  of  the  material  and  supplies  purchased  by  the  railway. 
Why  should  either  of  these  departments  have  charge  of  examin- 
ing and  testing  this  material?  Wherein  is  there  any  protection 
for  the  supply  house  which  is  on  the  outside,  wherein  is  there 
any  protection  for  the  railway  against  favoritism,  and  how  can 
the  official  in  charge  of  purchases  know  the  true  relative  merits 
of  the  various  materials  on  which  he  has  secured  prices?  As  said 
before,  the  testing  department  should  be  independent  of  all  oper- 
ating and  engineering  departments.  The  man  at  the  head  of  the 
department,  the  engineer  of  tests  or  whatever  title  he  may  have, 
should  report  to  the  highest  official  having  any  jurisdiction  over 
the  purchases.  Only  in  this  way  and  by  such  organization  is  the 
full  benefit  of  a  testing  department  secured. 
W'hile,  as  stated,  the  testing  department  should  be  directly  re- 
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sponsible  to  the  highest  oiScial  having  jurisdiction  over  pur- 
chases, it  should  be  the  right  and  privilege  of  the  heads  of  all 
departments  of  the  road  to  request  investigations,  analyses  or 
tests  of  any  proposition,  material  or  device  in  which  they  may  be 
interested  or  may  consider  worthy  of  attention.  Reports  on  these 
matters  should  be  sent  to  the  department  head  submitting  the 
proposition  and  a  copy  of  the  report  sent  to  the  otr.cial  to  \.hom 
the  head  of  the  testing  department  is  directly  responsible. 

The  greatest  single  item  of  expense  for  a  railway  outside  of 
payrolls  and  equipment  is  the  coal  bill.  One  of  the  greatest 
economies  that  can  be  instituted  is  to  give  practically  full  juris- 
diction of  the  fuel  supply  to  the  testing  department.  By  careful 
systematic  checking  of  the  coal  shipments  from  the  mmes  to  its 
consumption  at  the  firebox  door — by  correct  sampling,  analyses 
and  tests,  very  material  economies  can  be  obtained.  .-Ml  of  th:s 
work  can  well  be  handled  by  the  testing  department,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  the  visible  saving  from  this  one  branch  of  the  work  will 
cover  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  testing  department  many 
times  over. 

Frequent  Statements  are  made  that  proper  inspection  and  tests 
of  bridge  material  cannot  be  handled  economically  by  the  testing 
department  of  a  railway.  These  same  people  will  say  that  it  is 
better  to  employ  the  outside  bureaus  and  pay  a  certain  price  per 
ton  for  the  mi'l  and  shop  inspection.  This  all  depends  on  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  testing  department  under  considera- 
tion. It  is  easily  possible  to  handle  this  work  satisfactorily  and 
economically  if  the  railway  can  keep  men  busy  in  the  territory 
where  the  bridge  material  is  being  fabricated.  The  same  men  can 
cover  an  area  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  radius  and  handle  the 
inspection  of  other  classes  of  material  purchased  within  that  area. 
These  men  should  be  resident  inspectors  in  the  city  where  the 
greater  part  of  their  work  is  located,  and  they  should  be  reim- 
bursed for  all  expenses  incurred  outside  of  their  home  city.  In 
rare  cases  the  outside  bureaus  should  be  used — this  will  occur 
when  the  tonnage  to  be  inspected  is  too  small  to  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  railway  in- 
spector. In  handling  the  inspection  of  bridge  material  in  this  way 
the  road  secures  more  loyal  and  interested  inspection  than  can 
be  possible  when  the  outside  bureaus  are  given  a  blanket  contract 
to  handle  the  entire  inspection  of  the  bridge  material.  Naturally 
each  road  must  decide  on  this  matter  as  best  suits  its  conditions 
and  organization. 

The  inspection  of  new  equipment — locomotives,  cars,  both  pas- 
senger and  freight,  at  the  builder's  shops,  is  another  line  of  work 
that  may  very  profitably  be  left  to  the  testing  department.  This 
method  of  handling  the  work  is  not  common,  but  where  it  has 
been  tried,  it  has  proven  quite  satisfactory.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  this  work  may  at  one  time  be  rushed  and  at  another  dropped 
altogether,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  have  men  retained  on  the 
payroll  of  the  testing  department  to  handle  this  work  alone. 
Practical  men  taken  direct  from  the  shops  are  best  fitted  for  the 
work  as  they  are  acquainted  with  the  standard  practice  of  the 
company.  On  this  account  men  should  be  selected  from  the  shop 
forces  and  temporarily  turned  over  to  the  testing  department  so 
far  as  reports  are  concerned.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  them 
from  the  p.'iyroll  of  the  mechanical  department.  This  arrange- 
ment is  quite  necessary  on  account  of  the  close  connection  of  the 
material  inspection  with  the  use  of  the  material  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  equipment.  Furthermore,  the  highest  official  in  charge 
of  the  purchases  is  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  character  of  work 
and  materials  furnished  by  the  builder. 

Where  a  railway  produces  on  its  line  of  road  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  its  tie  supply  the  testing  department,  which  naturally 
handles  the  inspection  of  the  ties  and  timber,  can  very  handily 
have  charge  of  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  ties.  The 
specifications  for  cross  ties  should  be  so  drawn  that  it  is  made 
clear  to  the  lie  prndiicer,  that  by  the  actual  inspection  of  the  tic 
the  purchase  of  the  acce|itcrl  tic  i.i  cninplfled  bv  llie  railway 
This  IS  quite  necessary  tn  pnitrct  the  r();icl  from  dissatisfied  tie 
pr'iduccrs  who  otherwise  might  say  tliey  would  not  accept  the 
inspection  of  the  road  and  haul  away  the  ties  which  the  company 
had  accepfefl,  and  this  would  mean  a  l<n»  cif  the  inspectors' 
time  a*  well  as  that  of  flip  men  u<e»I   in  handling  the  ties. 


So  closely  is  the  inspection  and  purchase  of  ties  related  that  it 
becomes  naturally  the  work  of  the  testing  department  to  handle 
entirely  the  cross  tie  supply.  The  inspectors  are  advised  daily  to 
whom  the  ties  should  be  consigned  and  in  the  office  of  the 
engineer  of  tests  are  the  complete  records  of  purchase,  inspection, 
shipment  and  disposition  of  all  the  cross  ties  as  well  as  native 
timber.  The  cross  tie  and  timber  division  of  the  work  is  further 
closely  related  to  the  test  work  in  the  case  of  treated  ties  or  tim- 
ber. Where  the  road  is  not  equipped  with  its  own  treating  plant 
the  inspection  of  the  process  of  treatment  and  analysis  of  the 
cieosote  oil  used  is  naturally  handled  by  the  laboratory  force. 

The  time  is  coming,  and  the  day  is  not  far  off,  when  the 
eastern  roads  will  find  it  advisable  to  treat  a  portion,  if  not  all 
the  ties  used  each  3  ear.  There  is  money  made  in  treating  ties 
and  timber,  and  a  large  portion  of  this  money  may  be  reclaimed 
by  the  road  that  is  progressive  enough  to  have  installed  either 
under  its  own  management  cr  that  of  a  reliable  creosoting  com- 
pany one  or  more  creosoting  plants  on  its  own  line  of  road.  These 
plants  should  be  located  either  in  the  center  of  the  tie  producing 
districts  on  its  own  line,  or  at  some  seaport  to  which  ties  can  be 
shipped  at  reasonable  rates.  The  supervision  of  such  plants  in 
case  they  are  owned  by  the  railway  or  the  inspection  of  the  work 
at  these  plants  in  case  they  are  operated  by  outside  companies 
should  be  handled  by  the  testing  department. 

An  additional  advantage  and  an  advantage  resulting  in  sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  company  maintaining  its  testing  depart- 
ment is  the  prevention  of  legal  suits  against  the  company.  The 
very  valuable  records  and  reports  contained  in  the  files  of  the 
laboratory  are  of  permanent  value  in  case  of  damage  suits,  trace- 
able to  material  or  equipment  failures.  Suits  have  been  with- 
drawn entirely  as  a  result  of  unanswerable  evidence  and  proof 
incorporated  in  the  reports  of  the  laboratory  assistants  who  have 
been  detailed  to  investigate  the  claims  made  by  the  complainant's 
attorney.  A  representative  case  of  this  sort  arose  when  an  oyster 
grower  made  complaint  that  the  waste  water  from  a  roundhouse 
being  contaminated  with  oil  was  killing  his  young  oysters  in  an 
oyster  bed  located  near  the  roundhouse.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  chief  chemist  a  small  oyster  bed  was  planted  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  seat  of  trouble,  and  enough  evidence  secured  to  eliminate 
all  of  the  liability  on  the  part  of  the  railway  company  to  the 
oyster  grower. 

In  addition  to  the  tests  and  analyses  of  material,  the  inspection 
of  equipment  and  investigations  on  special  subjects  pertaining  to 
all  branches  of  railway  work,  the  testing  department  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  handle  the  manufacture  of  numerous  supplies  on  which 
a  great  saving  may  be  shown.  Among  such  supplies  may  be 
named  dry  fire  extinguishers,  charges  for  liquid  fire  extinguishers, 
boiler  compound,  hectographs,  electrolyte,  polishes,  inks,  paints 
and  disinfectants.  The  question  of  policy  places  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  manufacture  of  material  by  the  railway.  In  many 
cases  economy  might  result  should  the  company  manufacture  an 
article  which  is  made  by  factories  on  the  line  of  road,  but  in 
such  cases  it  is  invariably  better  policy  and  better  business  judg- 
ment to  patronize  the  home  company  rather  than  compete 
with  it. 

Discussion. — .Xmong  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
were:  H.  S.  Hayward,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Nc" 
Jersey  division  of  the  Pennsylvania ;  Robert  Job,  of  Montreal 
Can.;  Dr.  P.  H.  Dudley,  consulting  engineer,  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River;  M.  J.  Force,  chemist.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western ;  Geo.  Post,  Standard  Coupler  Company :  C.  E.  Cham 
l)ers,  superintendent  motive  power.  Central  of  New  Jersey,  anil 
F.ugene  Chamberlain,  chairman  fri-iiiht  car  repair  pool  New  \  ork 
Central  lines.  These  gentlemen  all  demonstrated  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  testing  department,  but  several  of  them  took 
exception  to  Mr.  Hinckley's  sui;Kesticins  concerniiiy;  the  rel.iii'  ' 
of  that  department  to  the  motive  power  and  cnRiiiecring  depart 
ments;  judning  from  the  applause  the  greater  portion  of  lb' 
large  number  of  members  present  seemed  to  agree  with  them 
heartily.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Hinckley  was  unalde  to  be  preseiu 
to  reply  to  these  arguments.  The  uselessness  of  having  specific.! 
tions  and  not  having  a  test  dep.irtnient  to  check  the  material 
wa.i  also  emphasi/ed. 
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TYPE        LOCOMOTIVE       FOR       THE 
VANDALIA. 


Ptt«!»cnKrr  service  rrfimuiiiciits  liavc  iiuri-ajicil  to  smh  :in  ex- 
tent on  tlie  V;in<l;ili;i  diiriiiK  the  past  few  years  that  it  has 
l.ren  foiiiul  necessary  to  provide  a  heavier  class  of  power  for 
...me  i>f  tlie  trains.  Until  recently  llie  standard  passenger  loco- 
motive has  been  of  the  .Atlantic  type,  having  a  total  wrinht  of 
ISA.IHH)  Ihs, ;  weijiht  on  drivers  lOT.MM)  Ihs. ;  cylinder.  21  x  '-'i;  in.; 
..nd  a  niaxinunn  tractive  effort  •-'l,(ir>0  Ihs  In  Deceniher.  H>0!), 
lour  heavy  I'acilic  type  locomotives  were  orilered  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  I'rior  to  the  advent  of  these 
engines  the  Vandalia  was  one  of  the  few  import.iiit  ro.ids  in  the 


aKaifist  rasthoiiiid  trafTic,  is  acioinplished  hy  a  Hfr**<(  of  sliort, 
easy  ascents  over  rollitiK  territory  with  long  sirrtchcs  of  prac- 
tically level  track  between.  Practically  the  only  ^radc  of  any 
conse(|uencc  against  easthound  tralTic  lies  hetwccn  kecl&villc  and 
Altneda,  where  in  a  distance  of  approximately  8  miles,  the  total 
rise  is  2I(J  ft,  giviiiK  an  average  grailicnt  of  O.W-i  per  cent, 
(ioing  in  the  other  direction,  the  grade  conditions  arc  still  easier, 
there  being  several  long,  easy  >lopes  in  favor  of  westbound  traffic. 

The  accompanying  table,  which  was  furnished  by  the  Vandalia, 
gives  a  record  <>(  eight  typical  runs  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant trains  between  Indianapolis  and  Tcrrc  Haute,  and  the 
latter  place  and   St.   Louis. 

When  the  engines  were  first  placed  in  service  it  was  necessary 
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country  on  which  the  Facitic  type  locomotive  had  not  been 
adopted  for  at  least  the  most  diftkult  passenger  service.  In 
fact,  because  of  the  favorable  service  conditions,  both  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  have  hitherto  been  handled  altogether  by 
the  lighter  classes  of  motive  power.  The  mogul  type  of  loco- 
motive is  at  present  the  standard  class  of  freight  power,  the 
equipment  including  the  heaviest  examples  of  this  type  so  far 
constructed.  The  last  mogul  engines  built  for  the  Vandalia  by 
the  American  Locomotive  Company  had  a  total  weight  of  187,- 
(XIO  lbs.,  1.M).300  lbs.  on  driving  wheels,  21  x  28  in.  cylinders,  and 
a  maxinmm  tractive  effort  of  33,300  lbs. 

The  Pacific  type  locomotives  here  illustrated  have  been  in 
service  for  two  months  on  the  St.  Louis  division.  Although 
designed  for  fourteen  car  trains,  it  has  not  had  occasion  thus  far 


to  make  some  minor  changes  in  the  front  end  arrangement, 
which  was  the  Vandalia  standard.  After  that  they  steamed 
freely  and  no  trouble  was  experienced.  "Schedule  Time"  and 
"Running  Time"  in  the  above  table  includes  in  each  case  all 
stops.  Trains  21  and  14  between  Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute 
make  three  and  two  regular  stops,  respectively.  Between  Terre 
Haute  and  St.  Louis  train  No.  7  makes  four  regular  stops,  and 
train  No.  20,  three. 

An  examination  of  the  coal  consumption  indicates  that  the 
engine  was  not  pushed  to  the  limits  of  its  capacity  on  any  of 
the  runs.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  highest  rate  of  coal  con- 
sumption per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour  is  only  74.5 
lbs.  The  total  amount  of  coal  used  per  trip,  in  view  of  the 
tonnage  and  speed  maintained,  is  also  creditable. 


Record  of   Eight  Typical   Runs  of  Vandalia  Pacific  Type  Locomotive. 


Ens. 

No.  Train. 

Date. 

1          i\ 

7-1210 

1          11 

7-13-10 

1           21 

8-3-10 

1          14 

8-4-10 

1          21 

8-4-10 

I             7 

8-12-10 

1          20 

8-1310 

1           21 

8-18-10 

Run.  m 

Indianapolis  to  Terre  Haute* 
Terre  Haute  to  Indianapolist 
Indianapolis  to  Terre  Ilautet 
Terre  Haute  to  Indianapolist 
Indianapolis  to  Terre  Haute§ 
Terre    Haute    to    St.    Louisf  : 

Si.   Louis  to  Terre   Hautcli 
Indianapolis   to   Terre    Haute" 
*    Engine  steamed   poorly,   Indiana  coal,   heavy    rain, 
quartering   winds.     ^Hard   running  train,   Illinois  coal. 


No. 
of 
cars. 


(Tons) 
Tot.  wgt. 
train 
incl. 
eng. 
800 
825 
825 
875 
715 
650 
740 

no 


Sched. 
time 


1      42 


50 


Run. 
time 
incl. 
stops, 
h.  m. 
1  40 
1     50 


Total 
water 
used, 

gals. 
5,700 

5,700 


t    Indiana  coal. 


6,000 
50  1      48  5,700 

42  1      34  5,100 

30  4      13  12,4C0 

11  4      11  14,200 

42  1      36  5.800 

tindiana  coal,   heavy'  fog   and 


Total 

coal 

used, 

lbs. 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

5,200 

6,000 

13,000 

15,500 

G.OOO 


Coal 
used 
pr.  hr. 
lbs. 
4.200 
3,818 
3,965 
2,885 
3.830 
3,085 
3,720 
3,750 


Lbs.  of 

coal  per 
sq.  ft. 

grate  Highest  Exhaust 
area      speed.         tip, 

pr.  hr.     m.h.p.       diain. 


67.5 
70.2 
51.0 
67.8 
54.6 
65.9 
66.3 


6'A 

654 
6'A 


•Indiana   coal,  rain  and  quartering  winds. 


mist.     ^Indiana    coal,    fine    and    dirty,    heavy 


to  handle  more  than  twelve  cars  to  a  train.  It  is  reported  that 
the  service  with  trains  of  that  size  has  been  satisfactory  and 
gives  every  indication  that  these  engines  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  meeting  the  more  severe  requirements  during  the  winter. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  the  easy  riding  qualities  of  the 
engines  at  high  speeds.  They  are  operating  under  easy  grade 
and  curvature  conditions.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  number  of 
portions  of  the  road  of  from  three  to  ten  miles  long  where  the 
curves  are  numerous;  but  the  sharpest  curve  on  the  division 
IS  only  3  dcg.  -!8  min.,  and  there  are  long,  straightaway  stretches 
with  very   few  curves. 

As  to  the  grades,  the  total  rise  between  St.  Louis  and  Summit, 
a  distance  of  217.8  miles,  is  only   474    ft.     This   rise,  which  is 


Although  the  design  incorporates  no  new  or  unusual  features, 
it  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  straightforward,  well  propor- 
tioned design,  carefully  worked  out  to  meet  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  service  for  which  the  engines  were  intended.  As  far 
as  the  cylinders  and  running  gear  are  concerned,  it  is  practically 
identical  with  the  engines  of  the  same  type  built  by  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
use  of  which  was  prohibited  on  the  N'andalia  road  by  the  limit  of 
55,000  lbs.  for  the  allowable  load  per  driving  axle.  The  prin- 
cipal differences  between  the  two  designs  are  a  reduction  of  the 
boiler  pressure  from  210  to  200  lbs.,  and  the  use  of  a  smaller 
boiler  and  firebox,  the  boiler  of  the  Vandalia  locomotives  being 
7G'i;  in.  in  diameter  outside  at  the  first  ring,  while  this  dimension 
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on  the  Pennsylvania  locomotives  is  79%  in.  The  boilers  of  both 
locomotives  are  of  the  straight  top  type,  and  the  tubes  in  each 
case  are  21  ft.  long.  The  firebox  of  the  Vandalia  engines  is 
lOSVs  in.  long  by  75Vi  in.  wide,  having  a  grate  area  of  oGVi 
sq.  ft,  while  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  locomotive  is  111  in.  long 
by  S0V4  in.  wide,  and  has  a  grate  area  of  61.8  sq.  ft.  These 
modifications  in  design  result  in  a  reduction  of  14,000  lbs.  in  the 
total  weight  of  the  locomotive,  the  Vandalia  engines  having  a 
total  weight  of  256,000  lbs.  as  compared  with  a  total  weight  of 
270,000  lbs.   for  the   Pennsylvania  locomotives. 

Although  the  reduction  of  10  lbs.  in  the  boiler  pressure  re- 
duces the  maximum  tractive  effort  of  the  engines  2,600  lbs.  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  locomotive  built  for  the  Pennsylvania, 
at  60  miles  per  hour,  there  is  only  600  lbs.  difference  between 
the  tractive  efforts  of  the  two  locomotives  calculated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  builders'  formula. 

The  general  dimensions  and  principal  ratios  are  as  follows : 

General  Data. 

T3rpe    4-6-2 

Fuel    Bituminous  coal 

Tractive   effort    31,800  lbs. 

Weight    in    working    order 256,000     " 

on    drivers    162,000     " 

,  "         of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order. .  .401,900     '' 

Wheel  base,   driving 13  ft.  10      in. 

"  total    35  "      2'A   " 

"  engine   and   tender 66  "      5       " 

Ratioi. 

T»tal    weight    -i-    tractive    effort 8.05 

Weight  on  drivers  -^   tractive  effort 5.09 

Tractive  effort    X    diam.   drivers   -h   heating  surface 579.63 

Total   heating  surface    ^    grate  area 77.68 

Firebox  heating  surface  -=-   total  heat'g  surf.,   per  cent..      4.42 

Weight   on  drivers   -r    total  heating  surface 36.91 

Total    weight    -=-    total   heating   surface 58.32 

Volume    both   cylinders,   cu.    ft 13.58 

Total    heating   surface    -=-    vol.    cylinders 323.19 

Grate  area    -j-    vol.   cylinders 4.16 

Cylinders. 

Kind    Simple 

Diameter     24  in. 

Stroke    26  in. 

Vahes. 

Kind    Wilson  piston 

Diameter    14      in. 

Travel     .' t'/i   " 

Steam    lap    I'/i   " 

Lead,    forward    gear t",  " 

back   gear    A   " 

"       mid  gear  to  equalize  zt  6'/^  cut-off '/i   " 

Wheels. 

Driving,    diameter   over   tire 80  in. 

"  thickness   of  tire 4    " 

"  journals,    main,    diam 10!4   x  14    " 

"  journals,    others,    diam 10       x   14    " 

Engine    truck,    diameter 86    " 

Engine    truck,    journals 6J4   x  12     " 

Trailing    truck,    diameter 55    " 

Trailing    truck,    journals 8  x   14    " 

Boiler. 

Style    Straight   top 

Working   pressure    200    Ih.n. 

Outside  diameter  of  first   ring 70V5   in. 

Firebox,    width    and   length 76!4  x   insj/^    " 

plates,  thickness...  C,  H  in.;  T,  J4  in.;  S.  *  B,  Ml    " 

"  water  space    4}4    " 

Tubes,  number  and  diameter 388,  2    " 

Tubes,     length     21    f  L 

Heating  surface,  tubes  and  firebox 4,195  sq.   ft. 

"  firebox     194        " 

"  total     4,8H9       " 

Grate   area    S6  ^i   " 

Center   boiler,  above   rail 117  in. 

T»p    smokeM-irk.    ;ihfivr    rail 14   ft.    in>i    in. 

Tender. 

Tank,   slylr  Water    bntlom 

frame 10   and    12  In.    channel 

Wheels,  diameter   86  in. 

Jwurnali    SS4   x   10  In. 

Water   capacity    7,(100  gal. 

Coal  capacity    IS  torn 
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The  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Roadmasters'  and 
Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel,  September  13  to  16,  inclusive,  was  noticed  briefly 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  last  week  (page  523).  That  the 
association  has  entered  on  a  new  lease  of  life  seemed  to  be  be- 
lieved by  all  those  present.  The  manufacturers,  who  had  ex- 
hibits in  rooms  near  the  convention  room,  organized  to  have  a 
comprehensive  exhibit  at  future  annual  conventions.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  next  convention,  which  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis 
during  October,  1911,  are  to  be  made  by  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  manufacturers'  representatives  jointly.  The  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  were  amended  so  that  a  president  of  the 
Roadmasters'  association  will  not  be  eligible  for  a  second  term 
until  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  his  term  of  office.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  president,  on  motion  of  A.  M. 
Clough,  supervisor  of  track,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.,  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  a  ladies'  auxiliary,  this  com- 
mittee to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  All  reports  pre- 
sented were  well  discussed  and  the  discussions  were  so  animated 
and  took  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  convention  that  some  sub- 
jects scheduled  for  discussion  were  omitted. 

CARE   OF  TRACK    MATERIAL  AND  TOOLS. 

The  committee  on  Proper  Care  of  Track  Material  and  T00I5 
recommended  piling  untreated  ties,  when  received  in  rude  form 
direct  from  the  forest,  on  high  ground  with  good  drainage.  Ties 
should  be  placed  in  cross  tiers  with  6  or  7  ties  in  each  tier,  with 
plenty  of  intervening  space  for  thorough  drying  out  and  season- 
ing, the  top  tier  to  have  the  ties  closely  spaced  and  with  one  end 
higher  than  the  other  for  drainage,  this  last  tier  serving  as  a  roof 
for  the  pile.  Where  200  or  300  ties  per  mile  are  required  for 
renewal  each  pile  should  contain  not  more  than  60  to  70  '.ies. 
If  the  tie  renewals  will  not  exceed  75  to  100  per  mile  the  tics 
should  be  piled  in  V-shaped  piles,  each  containing  about  15  ties 
Sod  should  be  removed  from  around  all  piles  for  a  distance  of  ai 
least  6  ft.,  and  no  grass  should  be  permitted  to  grow  within  60 
feet  of  any  pile.  It  was  recommended  that  all  ties  be  placed  in 
piles  with  the  heart  side  down,  and  that  they  be  placed  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  road  bed.  In  dealing  with  treated  ties  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  ties  treated  with  zinc  chloride  be  piled 
in  the  same  manner  as  untreated  ties  to  secure  proper  drying 
Creosoted  ties  should  be  piled  as  closely  togetl*er  as  possible  to 
reduce  evaporation  as  much  as  possible.  To  guard  against  fire 
and  to  assist  in  preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  creosote  earth 
should  be  placed  over  the  piles  of  ties. 

Switch  ties,  head  blocks,  crossing  plank  and  fence  lumber 
should  be  ordered  only  as  required,  should  be  piled  separately 
according  to  size  and  used  as  soon  as  practicable  after  being  re- 
ceived. In  piling  new  and  usable  rail  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  unloading  and  handling  to  prevent  bending  or  breaking 
A  foundation  of  old  timbers  is  recommended  and  the  rails  should 
be  piled  in  tiers,  the  greatest  span  not  exceeding  8  ft. 

Switch  material,  rail  and  joint  fastenings,  spikes,  bolts,  nut.*, 
etc.,  should  be  available  for  instant  use  and  stored  in  shed> 
built  to  protect  them  from  iticlement  weather.  Kverything  shouM 
be  assorted  by  kind  and  size,  and  all  bolts  well  oiled  to  preveiii 
rusting,  while  crossings,  frogs  and  switches  kept  in  stock  for  anv 
length  of  time  should  receive  a  coat  of  cheap  dark  paint.  E«cli 
section  should  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  emergency  rail  to  take 
care  of  rail  breaks,  the  amount  necessary  being  one  cmergene\ 
rail  for  each  two  miles  of  track  in  good  healthy  condition.  On. 
pair  of  emergency  angle  bars  should  be  placed  with  each  ra'l 
'l"hc  proper  pl.iec  for  storage  is  at  or  near  mile  posts. 

TOOLS. 

The  report  on  t(H)ls  and  scra|)  was  as  follows : 
"Each  section  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
first  class  tools,  the  very  best  that  money  can  buy,  as  there  is  no 
greater  waste  of  money  than  for  a  section  crew  to  work  with  in- 
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ferior  tuol*.  The  luiiiilicr  i>(  each  kind  woiilil  be  k"^""""''  ''V 
the  nuiiihrr  i>(  nun  iii  racli  crew,  tii  a(l<liti"n,  caili  •icclioii 
sihotiM  have  a  (cw  piccc-i  of  extra  «(u>li  for  use  in  case  <if  cmcr- 
IfCiicy,  hut  no  niore  than  ahiolulrly  nrictsary  lo  properly  care  for 
ihc  work.  A  monthly  inventory  of  all  tools  on  a  section  slioulil 
l>c  rcnilcreil  hy  tlie  section  foreman  In  Keneral,  for  ordinary 
repair  work,  the  foreman  should  make  his  re(|uisition  r)n  the 
roadmasler  for  tools  and  material  once  every  thirty  days  and 
the  foreman  should  be  furnished  with  a  small  surplus  of  tools 
and  material  blank  vi\  which  he  should  enter  all  tools  on  his 
section  which  will  not  be  used  for  the  next  thirty  days;  this  blank 
should  be  piiuied  to  his  monthly  requisition  and  forwarded  to  the 
roadmaster  at  the  close  of  each  month.  This  will  enable  the 
roadmasler  to  transfer  tools  and  material  from  one  section  to 
another  and  thereby  avoid  makiuK  requisftion  for  supplies  whicii 
he  has  on  his  division  available  for  use.  A  great  deal  of  money 
can  be  saved  each  month  by  having  a  system  of  this  kind  or  a 
similar  one.  All  tools  as  soon  as  they  become  dull  or  out  of  re- 
pair, so  they  will  not  do  lirst  class  work,  should  immediately  be 
sent  to  the  shops  for  repairs  and  they  should  be  put  in  good 
shape  and  returned  to  the  section  from  whence  they  c.imc,  with- 
out delay. 

"The  hand  car  with  a  section  crew  should  be  the  very  best 
that  can  be  obtained.  It  should  be  li.?ht  as  possible,  but  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  carry  six  or  eight  men  and  the  necessary  outfit 
of  tools.  There  is  no  greater  waste  of  money  than  to  have  a 
section  crew  running  a  poor  hand  car;  thirty  minutes  in  the  morn- 
ing and  thirty  minutes  in  the  evening,  day  after  day,  on  account 
of  a  poor  hand  car,  runs  into  money  very  fast.  The  foreman 
should  give  his  hand  car  very  close  attention;  he  should  inspect  it 
every  morning  before  going  to  work  and  see  that  all  boiti  are 
securely  fastened  and  that  all  bearings  are  clean  and  well  oiled. 

"Motor  cars  have  been  in  use  on  some  entire  divisions  in  the 
past  year  or  so,  and  with  good  results  and  saving  some  money. 
We  recommend  this  feature  of  the  car  question  be  given  con- 
sideration. 

"Track  tools  of  all  kinds  should  never  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  for  which  they  are  made.  Track  shovels  should 
never  be  permitted  to  be  used  in  holding  up  the  end  of  ties  while 
tamp'.ng,  in  pulling  ties  out  of  track  or  putting  in  new  ones;  nor 
should  they  be  used  for  spacing  tics  in  the  track.  Claw  bars 
should  not  be  forced  under  the  head  of  a  spike  by  hammering  the 
heel  with  a  spike  maul ;  sufficient  wood  from  around  the  head  of 
the  spike  should  be  cut  with  an  adz  or  sharp  pick  to  permit  the 
claw  bar  to  grasp  the  spike  head.  Nor  should  they  be  used  be- 
tween the  tic  and  rail  to  lift  the  rail.  This  will  break  the  claw 
in  a  great  many  cases,  especially  in  cold  weather. 

"Lanterns  should  always  be  kept  in  first  class  condition,  ready 
for  an  emergency  call,  except  that  they  should  not  be  left  stand- 
ing or  hanging  up  in  the  tool  house  with  the  cup  filled  with  oil, 
as  this  will  spoil  the  oil  and  rot  the  wick. 

"When  through  with  the  day's  work,  all  tools  should  be  con- 
veyed to  the  tool  house  and  locked  up  for  the  night.  Track 
i;ages  and  track  levels  should  be  tested  frequently  to  ascertain 
if  they  are  true  and  correct. 

"All  scrap  should  be  picked  up  daily  and  placed  with  the  other 
scrap  where  it  can  be  secured  by  the  scrap  crew  when  required. 
\Ve  would  recommend  the  scrap  be  picked  up  once  a  month.  The 
scrap  bin  for  small  scrap  should  be  provided  at  each  section  tool 
Imusc  with  two  Compartments,  each  4  ft.  by  4  ft. ;  one  compart- 
ment for  small  track  scrap  and  the  other  for  car  scrap.  We 
\Miuld  recommend  scrap  bin  at  every  section  tool  house  and  all 
~orap  should  be  picked  up  daily  and  placed  in  it  at  the  close  of  the 
liay's  work.  W'benever  any  old  worn-out  wooden  cattle  guards 
or  other  worn-out  equipment  of  this  kind  is  burned  as  rubbish,  all 
the  bolts,  nuts,  washers  or  other  metal  should  be  picked  out  and 
conveyed  to  the  scrap  bin.  When  old  tic  piles  are  burned,  the 
.ishcs  should  be  raked  over,  and  the  old  spike  stubs,  which  in 
many  cases  are  quite  plentiful,  should  be  picked  up  by  the  track 
men  and  saved  as  .scrap.  Its  value  will  more  than  pay  for  gath- 
ering it  up  and  it  will  educate  the  men  in  the  matter  of  economv 


Whenever  any  uwbic  parts  of  cars  or  locomotives  arc  picked  up, 
such  as  clraw  bars,  car  doors,  brake-shoes  or  any  other  usable 
material,  they  .should  be  at  once  sent  to  the  shops  where  they  can 
again  be  made  use  of. 

"In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  say  that  the  results  obtained  in  the 
care  of  track  material  and  tools,  depend,  in  a  larger  measure  than 
in  any  other  part  of  their  work,  upon  tlie  interest  taken  in  the 
matter  by  the  foreman  and  his  men,  and  we  believe  the  surest 
way  to  bring  about  the  results  desired  is  to  create  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  properly  among  the  men  by  continually  impressing  upon 
them  the  fact  that  all  tools  and  material  should  be  cared  for 
just  as  conscientiously  as  if  they  were  their  own  personal  prop- 
erty. This  impression  will  go  fully  as  far  as  the  most  careful 
instructions." 

The  members  present  voted  unanimously  that  hand  cars  be 
replaced  by  motor  cars  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  all  lines. 

CATTLE  GUARDS   AND  TIE    I'LATES. 

The  report  on  cattle  guards  was  a  recommendation  of  a  certain 
kind  of  cattle  guard,  and  the  report  on  tic  plates  was  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  certain  form  of  tie  plate,  both  articles  being 
widely  advertised  and  well  known.  J.  A.  Kerwin  (Mo.  Pac), 
ofTered  as  an  amendment  to  the  committee  report  on  tie  plates 
that  it  be  received  as  information,  and  that  the  association  adopt 
as  an  addition  to  the  report  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Tie 
Plates  presented  in  190C,  which  report  contained  practically  com- 
plete specifications  for  tie  plates  and  avoided  reference  by  name 
to  any  in  the  market.  The  report  on  cattle  guards  was  also  re- 
ceived as  information  without  the  report  being  adopted  as  the 
opinion  of  the  association. 

SWITCH    TARGETS. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Standard  Switch  Targets 
caused  a  discussion  that  lasted  half  a  day.  The  discussion  wan- 
dered from  switch  targets  to  interlocking  switches  and  block  sig- 
naling, threatening  at  times  to  encroach  far  into  the  field  of  sig- 
nalmen. A  motion  was  finally  passed  declaring  it  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  association  that  a  single  target  switch  stand  should  be 
standard  on  all  single  and  multiple  track  lines.  The  vote  was 
very  close,  being  25  in  favor  and  24  against,  the  members  voting 
against  being  in  favor  of  a  clear  indication.  The  committee  re- 
port showed  four  out  of  six  members  of  the  committee  as  recom- 
mending that  no  target  be  shown  for  main  line  movements. 

RAIL  JOINTS. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Insulated  Joints  and  Rail 
Fastenings  was  received  as  information  and  filed.  No  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  the  committee,  the  intention  being  to 
mention  all  the  joints  in  common  use  and  draw  out  discussion. 
The  discussion  brought  out  nothing  new ;  every  roadmaster  pres- 
ent was  experiencing  trouble  with  every  form  of  joint  and  rail 
fastening  used  on  his  line  and  each  man  present  hoped  to  get  light 
from  the  other  members. 

INDIVIDUAL    PAPERS. 

The  paper  on  "Treated  Tie  Timbers,"  by  J.  L.  Single,  was  re- 
ceived as  information,  it  being  merely  a  resume  of  practice  in  tie 
treating,  and  the  convention  adopted  a  motion  favoring  creosoted 
tie  treatment.  The  last  paper  on  the  program  was  by  W.  M. 
Camp,  who  discussed  the  proper  methods  committees  should  pur- 
sue in  conducting  investigations  and  reporting  to  conventions  of 
practical  men  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  solving  problems  and 
assisting  others  engaged  in  similar  work  as  themselves. 

The  officers  for  the  next  year,  and' the  place  and  date  of  the 
next  meeting  were  given  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  Sep- 
tember Ifi    page  523. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  exhibits : 

American  Hoist  &  Derricl<  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Photographs  sho-wing 
the  "American"  railway  ditcher  in  operation.  Represented  by  Edward 
Coleman. 

.American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago. — .\merican  Woven  Wire  right 
of  way  fencing,  and  steel  fence  posts.  Kepresented  by  J.  M.  Holloway 
and   L.   P.   Shanahan. 

.\meric.in  \'alvc  &  Meter  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Models  of  Econorny 
switch  stands,  showing  different  mechanisms.  Represented  by  J.  T. 
McGarry  and   F.   C.   Anderson. 

Biida  Company,  Chicago. — Motor  cars;  new  style  Paulus  drills;  jacks; 
helical  gears  for  hand  cars.  Kepresented  by  C.  H.  Delano,  George  B.  Shaw, 
and  .\.  R.   Dyer. 

Duntlcy   Manufacturing   Co.,    Chicago. — Duntley-Rockford    No.    4    railway 
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section  car  and  Duntlejr-Rockford  \o.  3  railway  inspection  car.  Repre- 
sented by  G.   A.  Graber,  H.  F.  VVorden,  R.   F.  Finan  and  E.  J.   Cornish. 

Economy  Separable  Switch  I'oint  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Samples  of  the 
Palmer   separable  points.     Represented  by  W.   \V.   Mitchell. 

Thomas  A.  Gait,  Sterling,  111. — Steel  railway  tie.  Represented  by  Eg- 
bert   \V.    Aument. 

Indianapolis  Switch  &  Frog  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. — Model  of  R.N.R. 
solid    manganese    frogs.      Represented   by   J.    C.    Jameson. 

Luitwieler  Pumping  Engine  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Model  of  Xon- 
pulsating    pump.      Represented    by    E.    D.    \\  illiams. 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa. — Photographs  and  pamphlets  show- 
ing the  Xever-Turn  split  bolt  as  applied  to  Manard  anvil  face  frogs.  Rep- 
resented by    R.    E.    Belknap. 

Positive  Rail  Anchor  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Samples  of  Positive  rail 
anchors  attached  to  rails.      Represented  by  \V.  \V.   Mitchell. 

Pruyn  Reinforced  Concrete  Railroad  Tie  Co.,  Chicago. — Reinforced  con- 
crete tie.      Represented  by   William  H.   Pruyn,  Jr.,  and   D.  J.    Avery. 

Rail  Joint  Co.,  .\ew  \ork  City. — Standard  Continuous,  Weber  and  Wol- 
haupter  rail  joints  and  insulated  rail  joints.  Represented  by  F.  A.  Poor, 
W.   E.   Clark,   F.   ^L   Hill.   Charles  Jenkinson  and  H.   C.   HoUoway. 

Railway  Specialty  &•  Supply  Co.,  Chicago. — ^Samples  cf  P&M  anti-rail- 
creepers.  Represented  by  P.  W.  Moore.  F.  A.  Preston,  A.  R.  Sutter  and 
George   C.  Johnson. 

Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn,  N.  Y. — Ramapo  patent  safety  switch 
stand  No.  17.  Ramapo  solid  rolled  switch  slide  and  malleable  brace.  Rep- 
resented by  Arthur   Gemunder,   W.   B.   Lee  and  W.  C.   Kidd. 

Vaughn  Rail  Support  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Samples  of  rail  supports. 
Represented   by  T.    E.    Vaughn. 

Verona  Tool  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Prentice  Diamond  stone  ballast 
tamping   bar.     Represented    by   W  illiam   Heckler. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  FREIGHT  TERMINALS. 


We  are  indebted  to  Gustave  E.  Lemmerich  for  the  following 
comments  on  the  terminal  scheme  proposed  by  Dock  Commis- 
sioner Tomkins,  briefly  outlined  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
July  22,  p.  166  : 

The  main  features  of  the  report  are  very  good  and  on  broad 
lines  and  it  is  more  in  regard  to  details  that  I  would  like  to 
make  some  suggestions. 

The  report  deals  mostly  with  improvements  on  West  street. 
The  lower  part  of  the  North  river  on  West  street  as  far  up  as 
C'anal  street  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  dilYerent  railways, 
the  space  being  used  principally  for  delivering  and  receiving 
freight  in  small  lots  by  trucks.  North  of  Twenty-third  street 
the  railways  have  team  yards,  small  freight  houses,  yards,  etc. 
The  business  is  mostly  in  car  lots  on  team  tracks  and  amounts 
Xo  about  one-third  in  cars,  compared  with  the  lower  district. 
The  increases  in  business  have  been  considerably  less  than  in  the 
lower  section.  The  close  proximity  of  the  railway  facilities 
below  Canal  street  to  the  wholesale  and  jobbing  district  ac- 
counts for  this;  the  railways  have  built  up  at  their  respective 
locations  a  business,  according  to  their  facilities  and  their  busi- 
ness abilities.  The  congestion  of  truck  traffic  in  West  street, 
below  Canal  street,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railways 
have  not  enough  lineal  feet  of  frontage  for  receiving  and  deliv- 
ering freight. 


In  any  improvement  plan  these  features  should  be  given  fair 
consideraticn.  It  might  prove  a  pretty  hard  undertaking  to  take 
over  the  railway  properties,  leases,  etc.,  for  a  nucleus  of  a  joint 
freight  terminal,  but  it  might  be  considerably  easier  to  assist 
the  individual  railways  to  enlarge  their  holdings  and  improve 
the  same  on  modern  and  more  economical  lines.  The  city  should 
assist  in  a  rearrangement  of  certain  streets,  etc.,  to  make  feas- 
ible layouts  possible. 

The  district  from  F'orty-second  to  Sixtieth  streets  is  at  pres- 
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Cross  SecHon  of  Marginal  I'Vay  ^  Cross  Sec  f fori  of  Pier. 

Part  of  Typical    Layout    North    of    Forty-second    Street. 

ent  the  most  available  for  modern  ocean  pier  improvements.  .A. 
modern  ocean  pier  should  be  at  least  150  ft.  wide  and  about 
1,000  ft.  long,  and  should  have  at  least  250  ft.  of  space  between 
piers.  To  get  this  length,  the  piers  have  to  be  built  on  an  angle 
to  the  bulkhead.  The  piers  should  be  equipped  with  modern 
appliances  for  handling  freight  from  ship  to  pier  and  also  for 
transferring  the  same  lengthwise  in  the  pier.  There  should  be 
elevators  between  the  stories.  They  should  also  have  track  con- 
nections to  the  surface  and  elevated  tracks. 

The  proposed  elevated  railway  for  freight  in  West  street  ami 
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SitrntMiiKR  •.•;!.  I!'l()                                         RAILWAY     AGE    GAZETTE.  f'l- 

the  |.r..,,„»cJ  surLicc  tracks  at  certain  p.-int*  will  facilitate  frriKlu  TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN   AUQU8T.' 

movement!,  immensely.      The  elcvateil  »ltoul.l  l.c  connected   with  |,ollowlnK   is  a    l.sl   .,i    llu'    most    iK.tabit    train   accidents   that 

the  jurface  tracks  at  certain  points.  occurred  -n  the  railwayn  of  the   United  Statts  in  the  month  of 

Uy  making  the  marKinal  way  at  certain  districts  1100  (t.  wide,  AukusI,  1010.  Ihis  record  i»  intended  to  include  usually  only 
instead  of  260  ft.,  terminal  buildiiiKS  could  be  placed  al<  ng-  ,|„,^p  accidents  which  result  in  fatal  injury  to  a  passenger  or  an 
.Mile  the  elevated  railway  and  one  track  could  run  inside  of  employee  or  which  are  of  special  interest  to  operating  oUrtccrs. 
the  huildiiiK.  I  he  IniiMing  could  he  (10  ft.  wide  at  the  elevated  j,  ;,  |j_.,j^pj  ^^  accounts  published  in  local  daily  newspapers,  ex- 
track  level  and  above  -lO  ft.  wide  at  the  ground  level.  cept  in  the  case  of  accidents  of  such  magnitude  that  it  seems 

Tlic  space  under   the  elevated  .structure  could  be  utilized   for  proper  to  write  to  the  railway  for  details  or  for  confirmation: 

II  ruatlwav   and  the  surface  tracks  could   be  at   the  other  side  ColUsiom. 

,,',,.                 ,  ■          ,      ■    ,              ,              ,               r       I-  No.  person* 

ot    the   buddinK.    making    freight   and    warehouse    facilities   con-  ^ Kind  of ,    ..-reported^ 

veniently  located  to  the  piers  and  only  occupying  10  ft.  of  width.  Date.              Koal.                      riace.              Accident.      Train.      Kil'd.  Inj'd. 

.riyo  INYC&IIK      Orisljany.               re.                   I'.  Art.           I            >) 

This  e.\tra  width  of  the  marginal  way  might  be  also  easier  and  tn'  n'  vv.  Pacific. ....  .Ignacio.               be.               1'.  &  l-'t.       I2        2i 

■•liriiirr   In   iililnin   fli-m   t    soliil   MnrV  t'O.   Union    Pacific    I^cnapc.  re.  Kl.  &H.  2  1 

ineaper  to  ootam  man  a  soiiu  niocK.  ',,    j^,    y    j^    ,,    ^  n.MaroVnas.            xc              I'.&It.         i         -i 

If  the  terminal  buildings  be  located  in  blocks,  they  should  be  12.  Western    I'aciiic. . .  .Oal<laiul.              xc               f"t.                .!         0 

,           .       ,                      ■  1.1        f      1        .  .-A    f.      1       u              •       1    _  !»■    VVeslcrii    I'aciiic    .. .  .  Marysvillc.             xc                    I't.Jvll.           I             1 

SO  arranged  as  to  have  a  width  of  about  t)0  ft.,  budt  on  similar  ^,,,    ^^^^^^i   .\. 1,.. South,. kaiciKli.               xt.               r.  &J'.          4        m 

lines  as  the  new  warehouses  of  the  Hush  Terminal  Company,  in  '3.  Clics.  &  (.liiio. . . . .  .llamiiey.              x<.               i-t.&i-t.        1          '; 

,      ,,         ,  ,  Hi.   thic.   M.   &  St.   1'.  ..  tomahawk.             xc.                   1'.  inl't.            1             !> 

South    Brooklyn.  is.  Norf.    &    Southern.  .Kaleigh.                  be.                  1'.  &I1.          2           0 

,.,,,'  ,         ,  ,  ,         ,     -1  19.    Pennsylvania     I'lymouth,  Ind.     re.  l-'t.«rl't.  1  2 

It  Will  be  a  \erv  hard  matter  to  operate  the  transfer  bridges  .^|    tent.    N't .Norihfield  l-'alis.  be.  I't.  &  l-"t.        c         3 

if   located  in   a   bunch,  as   propose.!,   both   as   regards  car   floats  2i-  ^VeMeJ'n!^W.'".'^■.•.■Kd«e^o"nt.           I'c.               Ki,&  H.        .'          3 

Hnd  as  regards  switching  of  cars.     These  transfer  bridges  should  22.  Texas  &  Pacific. ..  .Aledo.                  re.               l-'t.  &  i-"t.        1          ? 

■  .     I  .u    .  1  1  .     1      »   .u  .■  t24.  Grand   Trunk    Uurand,  Mich.       re.  P.  &  P.  10  7 

be  separated,  so  that  several  can  be  operated  at  the  same  time.  26.  Georgia  Nor Pecan  tity.  be.  i't.  &  Kt.        5  * 

Several    of    the    terminal'  buildings,    as   proposed    near    Canal  26.  Missouri  I'ac    ....  .Biackwater.          be                ';"'■*,'.''■        't          L 

,        ,,,  .,     ,    ,  •,.,,,  ,  .,  28.   St.  L.,  I.  M.  &  S Van  IJuren.  be.  P.  \l-t.  1  2 

Street,  should  be  provided  for,  if  possible  one  for  each  railway,  29.  Bait.  &  Ohio Newark.  xc.  l-t.  &  l-'t.        1  2 

so   that    the   railways   could   keep   their   individuality   in    freight  Derailments. 

receiving  and  delivery.     The  one  terminal  building,  as  proposed,  Cause         Kind      ^reported-, 

would  enormously  congest  the  street  traflic  in  that  vicinity.     De-  '^*'.?;  i)..  U  ^^w!            ..\naiom"fk.          r°un1.wLy.*"  "I""^'"-    Kird.  injM. 

tail  plans   for  these  buildings  should  be  very  carefully  studied.  •'•  Krie    ...Howells.  slide.  Ft.  3  0 

,..,    .u       .  -1.1  ■     \-      ..  ■  J  ^-   Pennsylvania    Canton,  Ohio.        beam.  Pass.  0  0 

Dt    the   two   accompanying   sketches,  one   indicates  a  pier  and  9.  duI.  &  i.  i< Ely.  d.  switch.    Pass.  i         p 

warehouse  arrangement  and  the  other  shows   different   freight  ,?■  w'^'l  ^''''p''  :^ I^V^^'^a"'  washout.     Pass.  1         1 

=•  °  12.  Western    Pacific Oakland.  neg.  Ft.  4  14 

bouse   and    team    yard    layouts.     For    the   present,    most   of    the  *13.  Louisville  &  Nash.  .Covington.           unx.             Ft.                 1          i 

trciglit  house  site  should,  however,  be  laid  out  in  team  tracks.  'n.' Southing' ''^' ::.::.\'Koe'k?on,  S.C.       d.Track.      Pals'            n        It 

The  transfer  table  layout  for  team  yard  might  prove  advisable  22.  St.  Louis  &  S.  K.. -Memphis.             unx.            Ft.                1         1 

,            ,                                                                 ...  23.  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O..Osseo.                     un.x.               Pass.                0          13 

when   the   propcity   gets   too   expensive   to    waste   room    for   the  23.  Chic.  &  Alton  Coal  City.  unx  Ft  i  z 

switches.     The  pyramid  design  shown  in  the  cross  section  of  the  i^.  L^atLtl  Line! :Ex"1;''°''-          ^shout      Pass'             2          ' 

pier    (Which   design    is  protected  by  copyright)     gives   platform  .,-,^^  ^             ^^„.^.^^   ^^^^^^  ^.                                     September's, 

space  in  front  of  the  openings  into  the  pier  shed,  so  that  freight  •         u-  t.    10                              t  ...    ,         ,    r>,    .    .        . 

■       ,            ,  ..         L     .1                       I  1  r,.  ^                -t     •     ..     J  '"   which    12  persons   were   killed    and   24  injured,   was   betweer* 

may  be  dropped  there  by  the  crane  and  left  temporarily  instead  »i  u        _.                                        ,                , , 

f  .  ,   •       .     ,                   •.     .1       I    J    *  ^    northbound    passenger    train    and    a    southbound    work    train, 

of  having  to  be  swung  into  the  shed  at  once.  .,-,                      ,  ,,             ,                     ,     ,     , 

xu-        u   1     \\-     »   c- 1      ■                      »    •        f         u         ^   ■  '■"^  engine   of   the   work  train   pushed   the   passenger   engine  to 

This   whole   \\  est   Side   improvement   is   of   such   vast   impor-  ,          ,     ,           ,           ,             ,      ,       ,                    s       v.  g   .^   i 

..,.,,            I     .1,     K  \  .  I     »     t  .        -1          •                 J  "^"^  *"''-'  '"'"^  '"'-'"  plunged  completely  through  the  baggage  car 

tance  that  it  demands  the  best  talent  of  terminal  engineers  and  ,         ,  •                r    ■                                  ,.                        6n'»s'= 

1    ■.     u      ij    u      .       .  J    .u  '"*""  smoking  car  of  the  passenger  train.  Most  of  the  victims  were 

transportation    experts,    and    it    should    be    treated   the    same    as  .     ^,  ,.  ,,      ,    <-i  ms  wcic 

.-.     .       ■    1     ■           .u  »   •      -.1       lit  passengers  in  the  smoking  car,  a     of  the  ki    ed  being  pa<^sengers 

great   architccttirai   designs:   that  is,   it   should  be  open  to  com-  -ru            ■         ■     i     ,  ,               .    ,.                             ""-"ig  pa^scngcis. 

,jjj^^  Ihe  work  train  had  been  switching  at  Ignacio  about  two  hours. 

It   then   received    orders    for  the    despatcher   to   proceed   south- 

ward,  but  these  were  subject  to  the  general  rule  requiring  it  to 

DOUBLE  TRACK   IN    NORTH    CAROLINA.  wait   there   for  two  northbound  passenger   trains;   but   it   waited 

*or  only  one,  and  the  collision  resulted.     Both  the  conductor  and 

.\n   officer   of    the    Southern    Railway   writes   that   the   double  '''^  engine  man  of  the  work  train  had  examined  the  train  register 

track  on  that  road  between  Greensboro  and  Charlotte  has  been  ^'   Ignacio,  and   both    were   men   of   experience.     They   set   their 

extended   farther  than  was  shown  in  the  map  printed  with  our  "'^'"  °"  "^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^^  ^o  ^^^'^'^  'he  arrival  of  the  two  northbound 

article  of  September  2.  page  39.3.     The  work  is  now  completed  Passenger   trains,   both   of   which    were    due    within   twenty-five 

tor  the   whole   distance   between   the   cities  named,   except   for  """"'es  after  the  time  at  which  the  running  orders  were  deliv- 

about  five  miles  south  of  Concord.     The  terminus  of  the  double  ^'^^'^  ^°  ''^^'"-     Things  that  they   said  in  conversation  with  the 

track  southward  from  Greensboro  is  one  mile  north  of  Concord ;  ^■^^"''  ^^''^^"  '^^^  received  their  orders,  indicated  that  they  knew 

and  that  of  the  line  north  from   Charlotte  is  at  Coddle  Creek,  "^^'  "^^^  should   wait  at  Ignacio   for  these   two   regular  trains. 

1<>  miles  from  Charlotte.  ^'^^   conductor   claims   to   have   absolutely    forgotten   that   a   sec- 

o"''  passenger  train  was  due.     The  engineman  was  seriously  in- 

j"'"ed  and  at  last  accounts  was  lying  in  the  hospital,  most  of  the 

In  Prussia  a  passenger  was  directed  to  a  car  where  the  heating  ""^"^  unconscious. 

.ipparatus  was   frozen   up.  and  during  the  whole  journey  didn't  ^"  '^^  ''^^''  collision  at  Lenape,  Kan.,  on   September   10.  two 

;;et  thawed  out.     He  caught  cold,  and  brought  suit  for  his  doctor's  ''covers  were  killed.     .\  live  stock  train  of  the  Rock  Island  road 

bills.    The  court  decided  that  not  only  had  he  failed  to  prove  that  ''^"   '"*°  ^^^  '"^3'"  o^  a  preceding   freight  of   the  Union   Pacific, 

tiio  illness  was  due  to  the  lack  of  heat  in  the  car,  but  declared  ^^'lich    was   at   a    standstill.     Both   of   these   companies   use   the 

that  the  passenger  had  no  claim  to  have  the  car  heated  at  all,  Union  Pacific  tracks  at  this  point, 

.ind   on  appeal  this  decision   was  affirmed.     This   is  probably  a  '  Abbreviation,  ,n^  r^.  i         Y-     7^3 '■ 

.            .     ,       ,         ,                                                                 *^      ^^.jtj    »  .r\DDreviations  and  marks  used  in  Accident  List* 

cantinuntion  of  the   legal   status  which  existed  not   so  long  ago       „  "■^z   Rear   collision be.    Butting   collision .xc,   other  collisions b 

on  European  railways,  when  cars  were  either  not  heated  at  all  -:^d"r:in,pen  d"r';m;;^r,eh— ^^^^^^ 

or  so  imperfectly  that  passengers  were  expected  to  carry  wraps  "<'7'3.'  obstruction— malice.  Malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc-— tiiiier 

and  rugs  enough  to  keep  themselves  comfortable,  as  if  they  were  o^'p^rs? plsenTr^Vr^in^-^F.^^T^'^^'F^er/h^^         (7nci'ud,nr;"^7-*'- 

1:1  a  stage  coach.  gines,  work  trains,  etc.) Asterisk.   Wreck  wholly  or  par  ly  dest^o>ed  \"v 

"■^e Dagger.  One  or  more  passengers  killed.  aestrojea  by 
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The  collision  at  Raleigh,  X.  C,  on  September  13  occurred 
at  the  Union  Station  at  about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  pas- 
senger train  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  entering  the  station, 
struck  an  excursion  train  of  the  Southern  Railway,  wrecking 
one  of  its  cars  near  the  rear  end. 

The  butting  collision  at  Xorthfield  Falls,  Vt.,  on  the  morning 
of  September  21,  was  between  a  northbound  freight  train  and  a 
southbound  train,  consisting  of  an  engine  and  caboose.  Both 
trains  were  running  at  a  speed  of  probably  35  to  40  miles  an  hour. 
Both  conductors,  one  engineman,  one  fireman,  one  brakeman  and 
one  unidentified  man  (supposed  to  have  been  a  tramy  in  a  box 
car)  were  killed  and  three  trainmen  were  injured,  but  not  seri- 
ously. The  collision  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  operator  at 
Northfield  to  deliver  a  train  order,  which  he  had  received,  to  the 
northbound  train.  The  operator  is  twenty  years  of  age  and  had 
been  permanently  employed  at  Northfield  since  July  14. 

In  the  rear  collision  of  eastbound  passenger  trains  on  the 
Grand  Trunk,  two  miles  east  of  Durand,  Mich.,  on  the  night 
of  August  24,  about  11  o'clock,  ten  passengers  were  killed  or 
fatally  injured  and  5  passengers  and  2  trainmen  were  less 
severely  injured.  The  wreck  took  fire  and  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  burned  to  death.  The  leading  train  was  No.  14. 
It  had  been  stopped  on  account  of  the  brakes  sticking  and  the 
engineman  and  fireman  of  that  train,  who  were  under  their  en- 
gine, were  badly  injured.  The  following  train  was  No.  4,  which 
leaves  Chicago  45  minutes  behind  No.  14.  The  rear  car  of  No. 
14  was  a  sleeping  car  and  in  this  were  most  of  the  victims. 
This  car  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  It  appears  from  the  re- 
ports that  the  flagman  of  the  standing  train  went  back  with  stop 
signals,  but  there  is  a  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  how  far  he 
went  and  whether  he  displayed  his  red  light  effectively.  A 
coroner's  jury  found  the  brakeman  (George  M.  Graham)  guilty 
of  gross  negligence  and  the  engineman  (Charles  Spencer)  guilty 
of  negligence,  though  the  company  had  suspended  Spencer,  as 
the  one  chiefly  or  wholly  to  blame,  and  had  kept  Graham  on  his 
regular  run.  The  newspaper  reports  say  that  the  tail  lights  were 
dim  or  dead  when  the  train  left  Durand  and  that  Graham  was 
a  green  man  (there  had  just  been  a  strike  of  trainmen). 

The  derailment  at  Analomink,  Pa.,  on  Sept  5  was  due  to  a 
freight  train  of  62  cars  becoming  uncontrollable  on  a  descend- 
ing grade  of  78  feet  to  the  mile,  .^t  a  sharp  curve,  the  twenty- 
third  car  was  derailed  and,  with  the  thirty-four  cars  next  behind 
it,  was  ditched,  most  of  the  wreck  being  piled  up  in  a  narrow 
cut*.  These  cars  took  fire,  probably  from  a  car  loaded  with  oil 
cake,  and  all  of  them  with  contents  were  burnt  up.  The  for- 
ward part  of  the  train  ran  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  when  the 
engine  and  twenty-two  cars  were  derailed  on  a  tangent,  caused 
by  diving  wheel  tires  heating.  They  fell  off,  and  the  wheel 
centers  struck  a  frog  at  a  siding.  The  engineman  and  one  brake- 
man  were  killed  and  two  other  trainmen  were  injured.  The 
engineman  was  imablc  to  control  the  train.  The  failure  of  the 
air  was  due  evidently  to  improper  manipulation.  Upon  starting 
down  the  grade,  there  was  full  supply  of  air,  and  there  was  also 
full  steam  pressure.  The  air  and  all  the  brake  appliances  were 
properly  tested  at  the  prescribed  place,  and  as  prescribed  in  the 
rules,  before  the  train  started  down  the  grade.  The  engineman 
controlled  the  train  properly  for  the  first  nine  miles,  and  with- 
out calling  for  assistance,  after  which  the  conductor  noticed  on 
the  cal)oose  indicator  that  flic  train  line  pressure  was  diminish- 
ing. The  train  man,  and  also  the  lireman,  went  out  on  top  of  the 
train  to  set  handbrakes,  hut  the  speed  accelerated  so  rapidly  that 
they  were  unable  to  check  it. 

From  an  account  in  the  Washington  ( N.  J.)  Star  we  take  the 
following  particulars  of  this  accident: 

When  the  manifest  freight.  No.  .V2,  ran  down  Pocono  moun- 
tain last  I'riday  morning  so  fast  that  a  towcrman  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  more  than  a  solid  streak  of  cars,  one  of  the 
operators  called  up  the  despatchrr  at   Scranton  and  said : 

"No.  .'j2  just  passed  here.     She  is  running  away." 

"Oh.  I  (fucss  she's  not  running  away:  she's  just  making  good 
time."  .inswerrd  thr  (|(si>atrhcr  . 


A  minute  or  two  later  No.  52  was  piled  up  in  the  worst  wreck 
that  the  Lackawanna  has  ever  experienced.  Not  that  the  loss  of 
life  was  so  severe,  but  out  of  the  great  train  of  67  cars,  only  the 
six  next  to  the  caboose  escaped  complete  demolition.  The  wreck 
occurred  shortly  before  3  o'clock  near  the  Analomink  station, 
about  three  miles  north  of  Stroudsburg.  The  train  parted  in 
Hinds'  cut,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  above  the  Analomink  station,  and 
here  the  rear  end  was  wrecked,  37  cars  piling  up  level  with  the 
30-foot  rock  embankment.  The  engine  and  19  cars  continued 
their  mad  flight  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  down  the  road  on  a' per- 
fectly straight  line.  At  the  point  of  a  switch  leading  to  a  siding 
the  engine  left  the  track.  Ihis  crash  took  place  almost  directly 
opposite  Sherman  Van  Vliet's   residence. 

No  pen  can  picture  that  terrible  flight  down  the  steep  grades 
and  around  the  sharp  curves  of  the  Pocono  mountains  in  the 
darkness  of  night.  The  speed  attained  by  the  runaway  train  was 
remarkable.  One  operator  says  that  seven  miles  were  covered 
in  four  minutes.  The  swing  of  the  freight  cars  was  so  great 
that  trainmen  could  not  make  their  way  across  the  tops  to  apply 
the  hand  brakes.  The  hotel  keeper  at  Spragueville,  aroused 
by  the  whistle  of  the  runaway  engine,  peered  out  of  a  window 
as  the  train  passed.  He  says  that  the  car  wheels  looked  like 
rims  of  fire,  due  to  the  set  brakes. 

The  Pocono  mountam  grade  on  this  side  is  28  miles  long.  It 
is  thought  that  the  train  ran  uncontrolled  some  nine  or  ten  miles. 
That  this  distance  was  covered  without  accident  is  remarkable. 
The  wreck  occurred  on  the  last  curve  before  the  straight  track 
was  reached.  The  prayer  of  the  crew  on  the  runaway  train  was 
that  the  straight  track  would  be  reached  in  safety.  Therein 
seemed  to  lie  their  hope.  Nearly  half  the  train  went  around  the 
last  curve  all  right.  Then  one  of  the  cars  left  the  track  and  those 
which  followed  piled  up. 

The  front  part  of  the  train  rushed  onward  with  speed  un- 
checked. The  wheels  of  the  engine  and  cars  were  red  hot. 
Finally,  the  tires  on  the  engine  drivers  expanded,  loosened  up 
and  the  broken  driving  rod  hammered  the  track  for  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile,  some  of  the  wheels  remaining  on  the  tracks  and 
others  pounding  the  ties.  Spokes  from  the  driving  wheels  were 
found  in  the  creek  along  the  route  of  the  runaway  and  large 
parts  of  the  broken  driving  rods  were  distributed  along  the  em- 
bankment. The  crippled  engine,  still  traveling  at  tremendous 
speed,  finally  turned  turtle  and  landed  in  Sherman  Van  Vliet's 
dooryard,  the  following  19  cars  piling  up  in  friphtUil  shape  im 
mediately  behind  it. 

George  Coglizer  of  Scranton,  aged  65  years,  who  had  been  an 
engineer  on  the  Lackawanna  road  for  32  years,  was  engineer  of 
the  ill-fated  train.     His  fireman  was  Wm.  Boerman  of  Hoboken. 

The  fireman  suspected  that  the  train  was  running  away  and 
went  into  the  engineer's  cab  to  learn  the  trouble.  Coglizer  told 
him  that  the  air  wasn't  working  and  that  the  train  had  the  best  ot 
him.  The  fireman  then  went  back  on  the  train  and.  with  the  other 
members  of  the  crew,  started  to  set  the  handbrakes.  The  me 
mentum  of  the  train  was  too  great  and  the  heavy  load  got  tin- 
better  of  the  crew  and  gathered  speed  at  every  foot.  Disastt 
came  when  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  reached. 

Fnginecr  Coglizer  stuck  to  his  post  and  met  death  when  tH 
engine  left  the  tracks  and  overturned.  The  engine  turned  i 
somersault,  landing  wheels  uppermost,  the  tender  going  abinc 
it  and  lodging  further  on.  The  engineer  was  ground  to  picci- 
portions  of  his  body  being  gathered  up  the  next  day. 

Head  brakeman.  Wm.  Ryan,  was  the  other  man  to  lose  his  lii> 
The  exact  manner  in  which  he  met  his  death  is  not  known,  n 
trace  of  his  body  having  been  discovered,  lie  was  probably  cri- 
mated  in  the  burning  cars  at  Hinds'  cut. 

I'irein.in  Hocrniaii  was  thrown  clear  of  the  wreck  and  landr.l 
in  a  field  near  the  track.  Thos.  Cannon,  the  flagman,  was  throw; 
from  the  cars  and  escaped  luckily.  Moth  these  men  sustained  soin. 
broken  bones  and  bad  scalp  wounds,  but  have  since  recovers  I 
sufficiently  to  leave  the  Monroe  hospital.  Cannon  is  about  liO 
years  old  and  this  makes  the  I7th  wreck  that  he  has  experienced 
during    his    long    railway   career.     What    part    conductor    Kohori 
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KiirKK  i»f  Scr.inlon  pluycd  in  the  wreck  is  nul  known  lie  was 
HI  thr  Ciiboiisc  anil  escaped  witliuut  injury,  bnt  he  srenis  in  have 
niysleriotisly  tlisapjieared  since  the  wreck. 

1  he  shattered  rnxine.  No.  68.'!,  still  lies  iipsiile  down  in  a  licld 
aluMKsidi-  ol  V.in  Vlicl's  houiie.  I  he  shattered  cars,  nothiiiK  rc- 
maitiiiiK  hnt  twisted  iron  work  and  splintered  tinihers,  have  been 
moved  out  of  the  way  ol  trallic.  There  is  not  a  car  in  tlic  lot  that 
bears  any  resemblance  lu  a  freight  car. 

It  was  in  the  cut  at  Hinds'  crossing,  however,  more  than  a  mile 
north,  where  the  rear  portion  of  the  train  was  wrecked,  that  the 
great  disaster  occurred.  The  twentieth  car  in  the  train  left  the 
track  at  this  point  in  coming  around  the  sharp  curve  and  plunged 
with  friKiitful  speed  into  the  rock  cut.  The  c.irs  behind  naturally 
piled  on  top  of  it  and  it  almost  challenges  belief  to  state  that  the 
narrow  cut,  more  than  'M  feet  high,  was  piled  with  wrecked  cars 
considerably  niore  than  even  with  the  top.  Two  or  three  car- 
loads of  granite  blocks  added  to  the  momentum  of  the  train  and 
plunged  their  full  weight  into  the  mass  of  demolished  cars. 
Behind  them  came  some  oil  cars  and  with  almost  human  malevo- 
lence these  piled  upon  top  of  the  wreckage  and  poured  their  con- 
tents upon  the  tearful  heap.  The  red-hot  wheels  did  the  rest, 
riic  mass  ignited  and  there  was  a  fearful  conllagration. 

Flour  and  feed,  saturated  with  oil,  burned  like  inflammable 
material ;  baled  hay  added  heat  to  the  flames,  and  lumber  and 
other  materials  contributed  their  part  in  making  a  roaring,  seeth- 
ing mass  out  of  the  monstrous  heap  of  wrecked  cars. 

Scranton  and  Stroudsburg  firemen  got  there  shortly  after  day- 
light and  worked  for  several  hours  in  fighting  the  awful  30-foot 
mass  of  burning  wreckage  in  the  cut,  but  nothing  they  could  do 
with  water  or  chemicals  was  of  avail  against  the  action  of  the 
oil-soaked  mass  and  the  heap  was  permitted  to  burn  itself  out. 

How  completely  it  did  this  may  be  explained  in  the  statement 
that  not  a  stick  of  wood  as  large  as  a  man's  hand  was  left  of  the 
^7  freight  cars  that  were  consumed.  Nothing  remained  except 
the  bent  and  twisted  iron  work  and  the  carwheels  and  axles. 
Some  of  the  carwheels  had  been  subjected  to  such  intense  heat 
that  thev  were  melted  into  a  mass.  This  statement  hardly  seems 
creditable,  but  it  is  true. 

Practically  the  whole  wrecking  force  of  the  Lackawanna  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  immediately  after  the  wreck.  The  sight  which 
greeted  them  was  such,  and  the  wreck  was  so  extensive,  that  they 
didn't  know  where  to  begin  to  clean  it  up.  Both  tracks  in  Hinds' 
cut  were  blocked  from  Friday  morning  at  3  o'clock  until  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  3C  hours.  One  track  was  opened  at 
this  time  and  Xo.  3  was  the  first  train  to  go  through.  It  was  not 
until  Monday  that  both  tracks  were  reopened  for  travel.  All  pas- 
senger trains  traveled  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  from  Scranton  to 
Phillipsburg  while  the  tracks  were  closed.  No  freight  was  moved 
Friday  or  Saturday  and  none  was  accepted  at  shipping  points. 


THE    ELECTRIC    RAILWAYS   IN    GERMANY. 


Of  the  five  accidents  to  electric  cars  in  the  LTnited  States,  which 
we  find  recorded  in  the  newspapers  in  August,  only  one  is  re- 
ported as  resulting  in  fatal  injury.  This  was  a  butting  collision 
at  Rager,  Ohio,  on  the  11th.  One  passenger  was  killed,  and 
four  were  injured.  On  the  Gorge  railroad  at  Niagara  F""alls  on 
the  loth  there  was  a  butting  collision,  in  which  10  persons 
were  injured,  but  it  came  very  near  precipitating  a  carload  of 
passengers  into  the  whirlpool  rapids.  According  to  a  local  paper, 
"the  cars,  each  with  a  string  of  trailers — six  in  number — were 
crowded  with  tourists.  The  block  signal  system  refused  to  work, 
and  when  the  northbound  car  came  from  back  of  the  abutment  of 
the  cantilever  bridge  the  motorman  applied  his  brakes,  but  they 
refused  to  work  and  the  cars  came  together  with  terrific  mo- 
mentum, the  northbound  car  being  on  a  steep  grade.  The  south- 
bound car  was  turned  around  at  right  angles,  and  with  its  load 
of  passengers  balanced  on  the  embankment,  threatening  any 
moment  to  topple  into  the  rapids,  in  which  case  every  person  in 
It  would  have  been  swept  to  death.  The  front  vestibules  of  both 
cars  were  reduced  to  kindling  wood  while  the  rear  ones  were  also 
smashed  by  the  weight  of  the  loaded  trailers." 


nV    WIMIELM    WeciIMAN.V, 
(Government   Chie(    Engineer.    Royal    Pruiiian    Kailwayi. 
rHANSLATEP   INTO   ENCI-ISII    nV    A.    WALSER   I-EMimCK. 

While  traveling  in  the  Unitcfl  Stales  during  the  past  year  and 
viewing  the  very  interesting  electric  main  line,  city  and  inter- 
urban  rail.vays,  I  was  obliged  to  confess  my  astonishment  and 
to  admit  that  ijcrmany  has  not  advanced  as  much  in  the  elec- 
trification of  railways  as  has  the  United  States.  This  is  not  by 
.-■ny  means  due  to  the  fact  that  Germany  has  not  endeavored 
I.--   advance    in   electric    railway    engineering.     The    reasons   are 
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Map  1 — Berlin  City  and  Suburban  Lines. 

that  the  distances  between  cities  are  not  as  great  in  Germany  as 
in  the  L'nited  States,  and  the  German  railway  companies  have 
been  very  cautious  in  investigating  the  practical  electrifications 
of  their  main  lines,  as  well  as  determining  the  necessary  invest- 
ment required. 

However,  electric  railway  science  in  Germany  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  made  wonderful  progress,  and  is  well  worth  de- 
scribing. 

The  electric  railways  may  be  divided  into  street  railways,  in- 
terurban  railways  and  city  and  suburban  railways.  A  part  of 
the  railways  that  we  have  in  Germany,  passing  between  two  or 
more  communities,  have  the  characteristic  of  the  street  railway, 
that  is,  they  do  not  travel  under  the  signal  system,  because  they 
are  compelled  to  make  so  many  stops,  and  a  trip  between  two 
stops  is  composed  principally  of  acceleration,  coasting  and 
braking. 

In  Table  1  is  found  the  most  important  data  on  street  rail- 
ways. Column  "A"  gives  the  figures  on  the  various  street  rail- 
ways in  Germany,  and  in  column  "B"  will  be  found  those  of 
Greater  Berlin  and  30  of  its  suburbs,  part  of  these  consisting 
of  underground  suburban  lines.  These  figures  refer  to  the  year 
190S.  In  the  column  marked  "Items,"  18  is  composed  of  the 
operating  expenses,  which  also  include  the  premiums  which  are 
fixed  by  law  for  the  insurance  against  sickness,  accident  and  dis- 
ability of  employees.  This  item  also  covers  the  taxes  and  road 
maintenance. 
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In  most  cases  these  railways  are  operated  on  from  500  to 
600  volts,  current  being  transmitted  over  the  usual  trolley  wire, 
and  collected  with  the  ordinary  trolley  wheel  mounted  on  trolley 
pole ;  also,  in  some  cases,  collected  on  a  bow.  The  fare  on  these 
railways  is,  in  general,  two  and  a  half  cents. 

Some  of  the  railways,  which  may  be  classed  as  light  inter- 
urban  railways,  are  used  for  the  light  traffic  which  passes  to  the 
more  distant  points  outside  of  the  large  cities.  While  these  hold 
a  prominent  place  among  electric  railways,  they  do  not  termi- 
nate with  the  main  lines.  They  are,  of  course,  operated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  street  railways.  These  railways  have  made 
wonderful  progress  in  the  last  20  years,  especially  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  are  eventually  taking  the  place  of  the  steam 
railways.  In  the  year  of  1892  we  had  11  interurban  railways, 
and  in  the  year  1908  this  number  was  increased  to  253,  only  26 
of  which  are  electrified.  Data  of  these  railways  is  to  be  found 
in  Table  1,  column  "C." 

The  city  and  suburban  railways,  which  are  elevated  roads, 
traverse  the  city,  passing  over  the  beautiful  iron  and  stone  via- 
ducts and  subways  which  are  to  be  found  in  Germany.  They 
differ  from  the  main  interurban  lines  by  their  closer  schedules, 
and  the  cars  differ  from  those  of  the  street  railways,  in  their 
greater  length  and  speed.  The  principal  cities  having  suburbs 
connected  by  these  railways  are  Berlin,  Hamburg  and  the  twin 
cities  Elberfeld-Barmen.  Data  of  these  railways  will  be  found 
in  Table  2. 

The  Berlin  elevated  and  subway  railway  was  the  first  electri- 
fied railway  in  Germany.  The  first  part  was  built  in  the  years 
1897-1902.  These  trains  follow  the  routes  outlined  in  Map  1, 
and  start  from  the  central  traffic  point  in  Berlin,  which  is  I.eip- 
siger  Platz,  going  in  three  directions.  One  branch  is  composed 
of  the  subways  that  run  to  the  business  centers  of  the  city, 
and   will  be  extended  to  the   northern  part  of   the  city   during 
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Map    2 — Hamburg    Electric    Railways. 

!lic  next  few  years.  The  second  branch  is  the  elevated  road, 
passing  to  the  thickly  populated  residence  districts,  located  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  city.  The  third  branch  travels  for 
a  short  distance  on  the  elevated  viaduct  and  then  through  the 
subway  to  the  western  part  of  the  city,  from  which  point  it 
extends  to  Charlottcnburg,  this  being  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  prominent  suburbs  of  Berlin.  This  section  of  the  road  will 
also  be  increased  in  length  very  soon.  It  has  its  own  power 
house,  situated  near  I.cipsiger  Platz;  is  supplied  by  direct  cur- 
rent at  750  volts,  and  h.is  a  third  rail  system;  but  is  so  equipped 
that  it  can  he  operated  on  three-phase  current,  which  is  supplied 
from  a  sub-station   in  the  western  district. 

In  the  near  future  a  new  and  larger  power  house  will  be 
erected  in  fhi.s  district.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  on 
these  railways  has  increased  from  20,000,000  in  1P02  lo  l!).000.- 
000  in  the  year  1908. 

The  Merlin -Grnss  I.ichtcrfelilc  was  formerly  a  steam  road  and 


was  electrified  in  1903.  It  starts  from  the  Leipsiger  Platz  and 
runs  to  different  southern  suburbs.  The  trains  run  on  a  10 
minutes  headway  and  consist  of  from  three  to  four  motor  cars, 
which  are  coupled  to  the  ordinary  steam  railway  coaches.  The 
owners  of  this  railway  purchase  their  power  from  nearby  power 
houses  at  1.67  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

The  Schoeneberg  Subway  runs  through  the  city  of  Berlin  with 
its  2,000,000  inhabitants,  through  its  various  subways,  and  reaches 

Table  I.— Dato  of  Street  Railways  and  Light  Interurban  Railways. 


Items.  All  street 
railways. 

Population   served    62,000,000 

Total  number  of  street  railways.* 251 

Total   number,  electric  street  railways.  204 
Electric  Railways: 

Number  of  motor  cars    10,363 

*'  '*  electric     locomotives 

"   trailers     7.352 

"           *'  passenger    cars    17,720 

"          "  freight   cars    915 

"           "  employees    50,000 

Miles  of  all  routes 2,360 

Number  of  passenger-car  miles 353,400,000 

•'           "    motorcar    miles    262,900,000 

"  "    locomotive   miles    

"    passengers    2,050,000.000 

Invested  capital    $231,700,000 

Revenue  from  passenger  traffic    46,430,000 

Total   revenue    48,100,000 

Total    e-xpenses    29,800,000 

Net  earnings   18,300,000 

Number  of  persons  killed 256 

Number  dangerously  injured   1,000 

•Electric,  steam,  horses,  cars,  etc. 
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8  253 
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53,350,000  8,074,000 

53,000 

528,400,000  34.000,000 

$44,900,000  $1,390,000 

11.000,000  

11,300,000  1,900,000 

7,300,000  1,430,000 

4,000,000  470,000 

28  15 
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.'!0  communities,  which  together  comprise  a  million  people, 
.^mong  these,  to  the  west  and  southwest,  are  the  flourishing 
cities  of  Charlottcnburg,  with  its  270,000  inhabitants;  Schoene- 
berg, 160,000,  and  Wilmersdorf,  85,000,  with  their  widely  scat- 
tered residence  districts. 

These  cities  are  always  striving  to  protect  their  independence 
from  Berlin,  and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  encourage  the  com- 
fortable and  rapid  transit  of  their  citizens  to  and  from  the 
center  of  Berlin,  with  a  view  of  securing  more  residents.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  residents  of  the  larger  cities  are  also  en- 
couraging the  building  of  subways.  The  only  two  now  com- 
pleted are  the  Schoeneberg  and  Wilmersdorf  subways.  The 
Schoeneberg  subway  makes  connection  with  the  Berlin  City  & 
Circle  Railway  at  its  southern  terminus,  and  travels  under  sev- 
eral main  streets  of  Schoeneberg,  finally  passing  over  the  ele- 
vated and  subway  railways,  until  it  reaches  the  heart  of  Berlin 
The  southern  portion  is  almost  completed. 

The  Wilmersdorf  subway  runs  west,  paralleling  the  Schoene- 
berg railway,  then  through  the  eastern  corner  of  Charlottenburg. 
and  continues  not  far  from  the  Berlin  elevated  and  subway  rail 
wav.  with  which  it  has  a  joint  terminal. 

The  city  of  Charlottcnburg  is  also  planning  the  construction 
of  a  subway  to  Berlin,  but  these  plans  have  not  as  yet  reached 
completion.  Some  weeks  ago  the  province  of  Weissence,  which 
is  northeast  from  Berlin,  also  communicated  with  the  city  oi 
Berlin  relative  to  securing  a  fast  train  connection. 

The  city  of  Berlin  is  planning  to  build  a  subway  during  this 
year,  to  run  north  and  south,  under  the  city.  This  railway  will 
pass  under  the  main  streets  of  traffic,  such  as  I'Viedrichstrassc. 
and  will  be  obliged  to  accommodate  a  constant  and  great  amount 
of  travel.  A  surface  railway  is  impossible  in  these  narrow  busi 
ness  streets,  and  is  not  allowed  in  similar  streets  in  the  iitinu- 
(liate  vicinity. 

The  motor  cars  of  the  proposed  sulnvay  are  to  be  eiiuipped 
with  (I.e.  motors,  which  are  designed  for  a  terminal  voltage  "t 
a  thousand  volls.  The  power  will  be  supplied  by  high  tension, 
three-phase  system,  from  the  large  power  plants  in  the  city  of 
Berlin,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  underground  adjacent  sub- 
stations and  converted  to  the  proper  voltage   for  the  motors. 

Further  fast  train  comiection  is  being  contemplated  throuKh 
the  city  of  Berlin,  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast  and  on 
to  the  adjacent  city  of  Rixdorf,  the  construction  of  which  will 
be  part  elev.itcd  ;iiiil  part  subway,  and  will  be  d.c.  inotorn.     The 
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'equipment    vull   Ik-    (uniislir.l    l.y    the    AllrKcmcme    F.lcklricitui.i 
GewlUchaft. 

The  Berlin  I  ity  t  ircic  &  Siihway  Knilway*.  shown  ..n  M.ip  I. 
branch  out  in  nil  ilirrclioii*.  Train-i  passing  tn  the  siiluirlis  arr 
markeil  in  heavy  line*. 

\  .\rii)u»  distances  of   these   roails  are   double-track,   and   will 

iiiually  have  four  tracks,  and  the  trains,  for  the  present,  will 

be  driven  by  steam  locomotives.     The  trains  travclinR  throuKh 

Berlin  from  wist  to  cast,  and  also  within  a  short  radius  from 

I  the   dly.   2'i    minutes    headway,    and    are    compostil    generally 

I  of   10  coaches,    with   a   seating   capacity   of   approximatily    180. 

j  In  the  past  year  plans  have  been  made  whereby  these  railways 

will  be  clcctrilied.     It  is  assumed  that  the  system  will  be   10,000 

volta,  but  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  its  construction,  it  has 

been   postponed   until  its   practicability   can   be   dclmitcly   ascer- 

i.iincd   from   the  experiments   which  will  be  conducted  between 

sau  and  liitterfeld. 

Ihr  HIankenese-Dlilsdorf  City  &  Suburban  Railway  was  the 
lir»l  single-phase  railway  of  the  \#orld,  and  is  the  property  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  It  was  opened  in  1907,  after  the  Prus- 
sian railway  department,  during  the  previous  year,  had  made 
exhaustive  tests  with  single-phase  current.  The  government  is 
iiiilrlited  to  Mr.  Wittfcid,  private  and  chief  assistant  to  the  royal 


will  rrreivc  its  power  fr(.m  sub-Stations,  power  being  generated 
at  the  central  station  at  thrcc-phasc  C.OOO  volts.  This  road  will 
be  opened  next  year. 

The  cities  of  llcrmen-rClbcrfeld  and  Vohwinkle,  with  a  joint 
population  of  'JiO.OOO  people,  are  in  the  western  part  of  Ger- 
many, where  many  thriving  industries  arc  located.  In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  there  is  a  very  narrow  valley,  in  places 
only  1,''00  ft.  in  width,  and  through  the  middle  of  this  valley 
(lows  tile  Wuppcr  river,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  The 
traffic  through  this  valley  is  steadily  increasing,  but  because  of 
the  very  narrow  streets  an  elevated  road  is  imjKJSsiblc.  More- 
over, the  river  affords  a  goorl  highway  for  traffic. 

Alon;{  the  mountainous  shores  of  this  river  a  railway  has 
been  built  ::ind  where  the  valley  broadens  it  passes  over  the 
streets.  One  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  this  railway  was 
the  many  curves  necessitated  by  the  windings  of  the  river, 
and  the  best  method  of  construction  was  believed  to  be  found 
in  the  suspension  of  the  cars.  Another  thing  to  be  considered 
was  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  public  in  these  cars. 
Great  study  was  given  to  overcoming  the  centrifugal  forces 
which  arose  as  the  car  made  the  various  curves. 

Operation  of  this  monorail  line  was  begun  in  1900,  and  up 
to    the    present    time    there   has    not    been    an    accident,   blame 


Table   II. — List  of  City  and  Suburban  Railways. 


-Working- 


-  Berlin  and  suburbs. - 


-Under  construction- 


Tietor 


I    leiiKth  constructed  lines,  miles. 
s  under  construction  or  projected 

elevated  constructed   

subway    constructed    

ilNo.  of  stations   

ilAv'gc  distance  between  stations,   ft. .  . 

kNo.  of  motor  cars   

PNo.  of  trailers 

'Total  No.  of  passenger  cars 

jNo.  of  employers  and  workmen 

JKind  of  current  on  the  cars 

I  Voltage  on  the  cars   

[Kind  of  transmission  current   

^Voltage  of  the  transmission  current.. 

iHo.  of  car-miles   

[No.  of  passengers   

Invested  capital    1 

aI   revenue   \ 

Ml  expenses    


Suburban 
Ky..  Uerlin- 

Gross 

LichterfcUlc. 

Kngilm  of 

Prussia. 

5.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

5,970 


Schoene- 

berg 
subway 
(1st  part). 
Schoene- 
berg  City 
0.0 
2.1 
0.0 
2.1 
5 
8,560 


Wilmers- 

dorf 
Subway. 
Wilmers- 
dorf  City. 


North- 
South 
Subway. 
Berlin 
City. 


—Completed. 
Gcsund- 
brunnen- 
Kixdorf 
elevtcd  & 
subway. 
Private 
Company. 


^     Hamburg  and  suburbs. 

,      Working. 

Blank-  Under 

Berlin        enese-Ohls-  con- 

City,  Circle      dorf  City      struction. 
&  Suburban  &  Suburban    Hamburg 
Railways.        Railway.       Elevated 
Kingdm  of       Kngdm  of 
Prussia.  Prussia. 

250  16.6 


4.6 
0.0 
0.0 


4.7 


6.0 
2.0 


Not  exist 'g 

Not  exist'g 

2.200,000 


D.C. 

780 
Sphase. 


D.C. 

1,000 

Sphase. 

6,000 


2x84 


State  of 
Hamburg. 

17.4 


Elbcr- 

feld& 

Barmen. 

Working. 

Suspended 

Railway 
(monorail) 
I'rivate 
Company. 
8.25 

S.2S 


33 
2,780 


A.C. 

10,000 

Sngl  phase 

.■iO.OOO 


.'\.C. 

6,000 

Sngl  phse. 

30,000 


D.C. 

800 

Sphase. 

6,000 


3,700,000      14,300,000     20,000,000 


202,500,000     34,100,000 


10,700,000 


0.0 
21 
■3,181 
42 
8 
50 
275 
D.C. 
500 
Not  ex- 
isting. 
1,760,000 
11.090.000 
3,700,000 
316,000 
184,000 


[Prussian    railway    ministry,    who    has    accomplished    wonderful 
•v-irk  in  connection  with  the  electrification  of  this  road. 

ihe  cities  of  Hamburg,  with  its  860,000  inhabitants,  and  Al- 
;-;;ia,  with  17.5,000  inhabitants,  are  connected  by  this  road,  to- 
Sgether  with  several  nearby  suburbs.  The  longest  trains  consist 
of  eight  coaches,  two  of  which  are  close  coupled,  or  in  other 
rds,  termed  double  cars.  There  are,  at  the  present  time, 
proximately  84  in  use,  and  25  more  will  be  delivered  in  the 
iK-ar  future. 

The  trains  are  equipped  with  the  multiple  unit  control  system. 
This  road  possesses  its  own  power  house,  which  contains  five 
turbo-alternators,    the    total    amount   of    power    delivered    being 
^1,250  kw..  and  two  similar  turbo-alternators  are  at  present  in 
[course  of  erection.    The  voltage  generated  in  this  power  house 
'j  W.OOO  volts,  and  is  being  transmitted  to  sub-stations  and  fed 
the  overhead  wires  at  6,000  volts,  this  being  a  25  cycle  sys- 
i^m.     Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicin- 
lity  of  Hamburg  is  very  moist,  this  road  has  proven  to  be  abso- 
lutely safe  in  operation.    The  route  of  this  road  is  shown  on 
M.ip  2. 

The  Hamburg  elevated  railway,  which  will  use  d.c.  motors, 
■  being  constructed  by  the  city  of  Hamburg.  It  will  run  in  a 
p  around  the  middle  of  the  city,  from  which  three  branches 
ill  extend.  \  small  distance  of  the  road  in  the  old  part  of 
c  city  will  be  under  the  ground,  but  the  greater  part  will 
'•  elevated  over  the  new  broader  streets.  It  will  be  of  the 
lird   rail    system,    the   third   rail    carrying  800   volts    d.c,   and 


for  which  could  be  laid  to  method  of  its  construction.  The 
radius  of  the  sharpest  curves  on  the  line  is  276  ft.  The  loop 
and  at  the  ends  of  the  line  have  curves  of  26  ft.  radius,  over 
which  the  trains  travel  very  slowly.  The  trains  are  composed 
of  two  coaches  only.  While  this  suspended  railway  is,  without 
a  doubt,  a  very  interesting  piece  of  engineering,  it  is  not  prac- 
tical for  heavy  traffic,  since  the  trains  can  only  be  composed 
of  two  coaches. 

The  larger  part  of  the  main  line  electric  railways  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  states,  since  these  railways  would  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  defense  of  the  country  in  the  event  of 
war.  Table  3  gives  some  very  interesting  data  concerning  the 
i-.iain  lines  which  are  electrified. 

The  Rhine  Shore  railway  is  owned  by  a  private  company  and 
was  put  in  operation  in  the  year  1906.  This  road  connects  the 
two  cities,  Cologne  with  460,000  inhabitants,  and  Bonne,  85,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  both  local  trains  and  fast  expresses,  the 
Ir.tler  making  one  stop  only  between  the  cities.  The  trains  have 
electric  motor  cars,  with  trailers.  The  trains  making  the  fre- 
quent stops  are  equipped  for  500  volts  d.c,  and  the  fast  trains 
with  1,000  volts  d.c,  which  is  transmitted  by  an  overhead  wire. 
The  voltage  is  transmitted  direct  to  each  motor,  which  is  capable 
of  developing  130  h.p.  The  motors,  which  weigh  5,000  lbs., 
are  of  the  inter-pole  type  and  run  without  sparking,  width  of 
the  commutator  segments  being  ■?!■,  of  an  inch. 

The  power  house  is  situated  about  midway  between  the  two 
termini  of  the  road,  and  consists  of  two  generators  of  330  kw. 
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capacity,  the  voltage  generated  being  1,000.  This  railway  differs 
frcm  the  light  interurban  railways  in  that  it  has  a  signal  system 
and  contains  bridges  over  the  tracks,  and  the  depots  are  larger. 

A  similar  railway  will  be  built  within  the  next  few  years  for 
jjassenger  traffic  between  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf,  the  distance 
between  these  two  cities  being  25  miles,  and  also  between  Diissel- 
dorf and  Dortmund,  47  miles.  This  will  probably  be  of  the 
single-phase  system. 

The  Prussian  Government  has  devoted  considerable  time  to 
the  development  of  this  railway,  which  is  of  the  single-phase 
system.  The  road  shown  on  Map  1  was  built  near  Oranien- 
burg  for  experimental  purposes,  and  various  locomotives  and 
motor  cars  have  been  tried  out  here  in  the  past  few  years. 
In  the  year  1907  the  government  designed  an  eight- wheel  freight 
locomotive  of  1,050  h.p.,  which  has  covered  in  test  600  miles 
in  20  hours.  This  test,  combined  with  other  numerous  tests, 
has  shown  the  possibilities  of  the  electric  locomotive. 

The  Dessau-Bitterfeld  railway  is  16  miles  in  length,  and  is 
part  of  the  greater  lines  Magdeburg-Halle  and  Halle-Leipsig, 
total  length  of  these  roads  being  95  miles.  These,  also,  are 
owned  by  the   Prussian   Government.    The   road   handles   both 


is  situated  in  the  extreme  southwestern  section  of  Germany, 
the  southern  part  of  which  contains  the  Black  Forest.  The 
road  has  a  1  per  cent,  grade,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  main 
part  of  this  line  will  be  electrified.  Power  will  be  purchased 
from  a  power  house  located  on  the  Rhine  and  supplied  at  6,800 
volts,  three-phase,  50-cycles,  and  will  be  converted  at  various 
sub-stations  into  single-phase,  15-cycles,  and  will  then  be  stepped 
up  to  10,000  volts  to  the  overhead  trolley,  and  probably  will 
be  stepped  up  to  30,000  volts  at  some  sub-stations.  Locomo- 
tives which  are  being  built  will  be  of  the  high  mounted  motor 
and  side  rod  type. 

The  Royal  Bavarian  Railways,  which  run  through  the  west- 
ern part  of  Bavaria,  are  also  to  be  electrified,  and  extensive 
hydro-electric  plants  are  contemplated  for  the  generation  of 
power. 

Power  supplied  to  the  electric  railways  thus  far  treated  has 
been  through  the  third  rail  and  overhead  wires.  On  certain 
stretches  of  various  roads  having  very  light  traffic  motor  cars 
generatmg  their  own  power  are  of  great  importance.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  in  both  the  United  States  and  Germany.  It 
has  been  found  impracticable  to  design  steam  motor  cars,  but 


Proprietor 


Length   of  line,  miles    

.Maximum  speed,  miles  per  hour. 
Kind    of   current    on    the    line    .  . 

\  oltage  on  the  line 

Number  of  cycles  on  the  line. . . 
Kind  of  current   transmission    .  . 

\oltage   transmission    

Number  of  cycles  transmission.. 

"         "    motor    cars    

"         "     trailers    

"         "    locomotives    


Table  III. 

—List  of  the  Electric  Main  Lines. 

Under 

Dessau-Bit- 

,  In  op 

terfeld,    first 
part    of    Madge- 

Uranienburg 

burg-Halle- 

.-Mtona 

Rhine  Shore 

Kxperimcntal 

Leipzig  Trunk 

Harbor 

Wieseiital 

Berchtesgaden 

Railway. 

Circle  Ky. 

Line. 

Railway. 

Railway. 

Line. 

Private 
Company. 

, K 

Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden. 

' 

Bavaria. 

17.6 

1.1 

16.1* 

1.5 

31 

25 

50 

Not  stipulated. 

78 

10 

50 

50 

Direct  cur. 

Smgle  phase. 

Single  phase. 

Single  phase. 

Single  phase. 

Single  phase. 

1.000 

6,000 

10,000 

1,500 

lO.OOC 

10,000 

25 

15 

25 

15 

15 

Single  phase. 

Single  phase. 

Single  phase. 

Single  phase. 

60,000 

6,000 

30,000 

15 

25 

15 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

12 

•The  total   length  of  Magdeburg-Halle-Leipzig  is  95   miles. 


passengers  and  freight,  and  are  now  using  steam  locomotives. 
The  plan  is  to  eventually  erect  a  power  house  and  electrify  this 
road,  current  to  be  transmitted  by  overhead  wires.  In  this 
vicinity  lignite  coal  is  found  in  abundance,  and  this  fuel  will 
be  used  for  the  production  of  power. 

The  government  has  already  placed  an  order  for  two  elec- 
tric pafsciigcr  and  four  electric  freight  locomotives,  which  will 
be  of  the  high  m  juntcd  motor  and  side  rod  type.  The  electrical 
ciiiiipmcnt  will  be  furnished  by  five  of  the  large  German  manu- 
facturing companies,  one  of  which  will  furnish  two  locomo- 
tises  and  the  others  one  locomotive  each,  there  being  a  very 
interesting  competition  between  these  companies  for  the  fur- 
nishiii(f  of  the  future  electrical  equipment.  In  the  most  of  these 
locomotives  the  control  will  be  through  a  potential  and  induc- 
tion regulator.  They  will  be  equipped  with  Deri  motors,  the 
control  of  these  being  accomplished  by  the  shifting  of  the 
brushes.  It  is  contemplated  that  this  road  will  be  electrified 
during  this  year. 

The  Altona-IIarbor  Railway  is  shown  on  Map  3,  and  connects 
/Mtona  harbor,  which  is  70  ft.  deep,  with  the  Altona  terminal 
station  The  greater  part  of  the  traffic  is  freight.  The  railway 
runs,  for  the  greater  part,  through  a  tunnel  under  the  streets 
of  Altona,  the  trains  at  present  using  steam  motive  power. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  ihc  smoke  question  has  been  grc;itly  agi- 
tated, the  trains  are  run  on  a  20  minutes  headway.  It  is  planned 
to  make  this  a  single-phase  railway.  Traffic  figures,  etc.,  are 
given  in  Tablt  •'!.  ;.n(l  a  prolik-  of  this  road  is  shown  on  Map  -. 
A  locomotive  for  this  road  is  at  present  being  built,  which 
will  lie  c(|uippc<l  with  induction  regulator,  and  it  is  expected 
that  ihc  electrification  of  this  road  will  be  completed  this  year. 

The  VVieseiilhal  railway  is  owned  by  the  Grand  Duchv  of 
Baden.     The  motor  power  of  this  system  is  steam,  and  the  road 


considerable  experimenting  has  been  conducted  with  the  storage 
battery  motor  car  or  locomotive,  also  with  the  benzol  electric 
motor  cars.  The  Prussian  Railway  department  especially  has 
done  much  experimenting  with  the  storage  battery  motor  cars, 
and  has  in  its  service  at  present  over  100.  These  are  mostly  of 
the  double  car  type  and  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  VVittfeld. 
The  batteries  contained  in  this  type  of  car  are  placed  on  the 
front  trucks.  The  batteries  contain  a  charge  sufficient  for  90 
miles. 

The  benzol  electric  cars  and  the  storage  battery  cars  are 
very  strong  rivals.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  one  of  the 
benzol  motor  cars  was  perfected  in  Germany,  and  this  has 
proven  so  satisfactory  that  eight  more  were  built,  after  the 
design  of  Mr.  Wittfeld.  The  locomotive  is  similar  to  the  Amer- 
ican design.  The  benzol  engine  or  gasolene  engine  is  direct- 
connected  to  a  generator,  which  supplies  power  for  the  motors, 
under  the  car  body,  and  mounted  on  a  specially  designed  frame 
which  tests  on  the  axles.  The  vibration  from  the  machinery  is. 
therefore,  not  transmitted  to  the  passengers.  The  entire  car. 
up  to  the  motormans  cab,  is  designed  for  the  use  of  passengers 
This  motor  car  carries  benzol  for  traveling  125  miles. 

The  above  gives  an  outline  of  the  electric  railways  in  Germany 
at  the  present  tinuv 


The  Congo  Railway  has  had  to  come  down,  and  July  1  reduced 
rates  on  iron  and  steel  wares,  parts  of  engines,  etc.,  from  35  cents 
to  8Va  cents  per  ton-mile,  which  amounts  to  $.17.10  per  ton  fri'i" 
Pittsburg  to  New  York.  The  road  is  a  short  one.  hut  it  con 
'iccts  with  thousands  of  miles  of  river  navigation,  connected  by 
short  sections  of  railway,  above  if.  and  at  the  extreme  end  are 
copper  mines  which  cannot  bo  worked  .it  the  old  rates,  and  hardly 
at  the  new  ones. 


(Scncral  Ncme  Section. 


I  lie  MiHMiiiri,  Kan>i;is  \  IVxas  ll;l^  iiurcaM<l  tlic  waKcs  of 
Iriir-ijiluT*   from  $7  .'itt  to  $16  a   inoiiili. 

In  u  collision  of  cxprcs.t  traini^  near  Rotloimianii,  Austria,  Scp- 
l  Mnbcr  20,  seven  persons  were  killctl  and  '.'!>  injured,  four  of  ilicin 
[   htilly. 

Near  Oporto.  PortuRal,  on  the  same  day,  an  excursion  train 
w.i«  tlerailfd  aiul  IV)  persons  were  injured,  thouijili  "0"c  was 
killed. 

The  I  inciiniati  Car  DotuurraKf  lUirciu  lias  licon  disl>an(lcil, 
lul  in  the  inalttr  oi  doinurraKc  each  road  will  look  aftrr  it-. 
wn  nilerc.vls. 

lanployees  of  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Ic  are  takiuK 
ii-asurcs  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  their  latf 
.  neral  manager,  James  E.  Hurley. 

In   the    Federal   court  at    LynchburK.   Va.,   September   17,   the 
baltimorc  &  Ohio  was  lined  $200  and  the   Norfolk  &  Western 
\  $800  for  violation  of  the  safety  appliance  laws. 

The  new  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  I'aul,  between 

Hastings,  Minn.,  and  Cologne,  is  nearly,  or  quite,  completed,  and, 

l>v  use  of   this  line  through   freight   from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific 

>ast  will  be  carrisd  over  a  shorter  route  and  will  be  kept  out 

:   the  crowded  St.   Paul  terminals. 

The  car  repairers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  Texas,  who  went 

.1  strike  about  three  weeks  ago,  have  returned  to  work.     The 

rike  seems  to  have  been  settled  under  a  temporary  agreement 

hich  was  to  be  followed  by  conferences  between  the  officers  of 

liie  road  and  representatives  of  the  employees. 

The  Railroad  Connnission  of  lUinois  has  called  upon  the  rail- 
'   ways  of  the  State  to  attend  i  meeting  at  Springfield,  October  4, 
[S  to  consider  a  proposed  order  to  increase  the  percentage  of  air- 
braked  cars  to  be  run   in  trains.     At  present  the  percentage  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  Illinois  is  oO.    It  is  proposed  to  increase  tliis 
to  75  per  cent. 

Charles  W.   Miller,  United  States  District  Attorney,  has   filed 

-.lits  in  the  federal  court  in  Indiana  for  peiiaities  amounting  to 

$13,000  against  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  and  the  Pittsburgh, 

il  Cincinnati,   Chicago  &   St.   Louis,   for  alleged   violations  of  the 

'nw  in  allowing  or  requiring  trainmen   to  work  for   more   than 

xteen  hours  continuously. 

Governor  Stubbs,  of  Kansas,  has  called  a  meeting  of  gover- 
nors and  busmess  men  of  western  states,  to  be  held  at  Topeka 
on  September  22,  to  consider  means  of  preventing  the  railways 
from  advancing  their  freight  rates.  The  governors  invited  are 
those  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
\rkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
tah. 

Prof.  George  F.  Swain,  of  Harvard  University  and  of  the 
oston  Transit  Commission,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
I  the  work  of  appraising  the  property  of  the  New  York,  New 
iaven  &  i  art  ford  in  Massachusetts,  in  accordance  with  an  order 
!  the  last  legislature  Prof.  Swain  reports  to  a  special  board 
insisting  of  the  railway  commissioners,  the  tax  commissioner 
iid  the  bank  connnissioner. 

The  passenger  trains  of  the  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Portland 
division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  are  to  be  run  into  the  Union 
station  at  Portland  (going  over  the  Maine  Central  from  Deer- 
ing  Junction),  instead  of  to  the  old  station  of  the  W.,  N.  &  P. 
at  Preble  street;  and  the  freight  trains  of  the  W.,  N.  &  P.  will 
begin  and  end  their  trips  at  Deering  Junction,  which  is  four 
miles  from  the  Union  station. 

The  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago  has  paid  to  the  State 
■  i  Mississippi  a  fine  of  $500  imposed  by  the  court  of  Pontotoc 
■>unty,  for  the  action  of  the  company  in  building  a  line  around 
he  town  of  Pontotoc,  instead  of  through  it,  as  ordered  by  the 

Mate  Railway  Commission.  The  State  won  its  contentions  in 
overal  lawsuits,  but  finally  compromised  with  the  road  by  secur- 

Mg  this  payment  as  a  fine  for  contempt  of  court 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 


trict, has  refused  to  aulhori/.e  the  New  York  (  entral  V>  di»- 
ronlinuc  the  u.sc  in  the  electric  zone  of  bridge  ticklers— warnings 
to  prevent  brakcmcn  from  striking  their  heads  again-it  ovcr- 
Irail  lirirlges.  The  company  decided  to  abandon  these  guards, 
because  in  this  zone  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  employees  to 
go  on  the  tops  of  cars.  The  petition  of  the  road  was  opposed 
by  the  brakemens  brotherhood. 

'Ihc  Cincinnati,  Georgetown  &  Portsmouth,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  changed  from  steam  to  electric,  is  petitioning  the  Ohio 
State  Railroad  Commission  to  class  it  as  an  interurban  line  in- 
stead OI  a  steam  road.  The  C ,  G.  &  P.  has  a  steam  charter, 
but  finds  that  under  this  instrument  it  must  pay  a  tax  of  4  per 
cent,  on  its  earnings,  whereas  if  classed  as  an  interurban  the 
rate  would  be  but  three-twentieths  of  one  per  cent.  The  com- 
pany still  operates  a  few  steam  locomotives  to  haul  freight. 

President  Melhn  is  quoted  in  Massachusetts  as  saying  that  the 
Boston  &  Maine  is  preparing  to  use  electric  locomotives  in  the 
lloosac  tunnel.  This  tunnel  is  5  miles  long,  and  the  line  is  dou- 
ble track.  The  electric  power  would  be  used  from  a  point  east 
of  the  tunnel  to  North  ,'\dams,  which  is  about  two  miles  west  of 
the  tunnel  and  which  is  a  division  terminal.  With  the  heavy 
traffic  now  carried  over  this  division  of  the  road,  the  smoke  nui- 
sance in  the  tunnel  is  often  oppressive.  There  is  an  ascending 
grade  from  each  end  to  the  center. 

It  is  expected  that  the  State  Tax  Commission  of  Ohio  will 
permit  the  colleciion  this  year  of  the  taxes  on  railway  busi- 
ness by  the  old  system,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  last 
General  Assembly  enacted  a  law  changing  the  method  from  a 
mileage  basis  to  a  computation  on  the  earnings  within  the  state. 
It  was  found  that  under  the  present  system  of  accounting,  the 
calculation  of  the  taxes  would  require  examinations  of  several 
millions  of  waybills.  The  railways  on  July  1  began  separate 
accounting  and  will  be  able  to  make  the  desired  returns  a  year 
from  now. 

Suit  has  been  begun  at  Grand  Rapids  in  behalf  of  the  state  of 
Michigan  to  collect  $3,000,000  back  tacxes  from  the  Detroit-Grand 
Haven  &  Milwaukee,  controlled  by  the  Grand  Trunk.  Under  its 
charter  of  1860  the  road  pays  only  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  its 
capital  stock.  The  stock  is  nominally  $-2,517,140.  The  state  con- 
tends that  the  capital  actually  invested  in  the  road  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  taxation,  instead  of  the  shares  appearing  on  the 
company's  books.  The  state  seeks  to  set  $7,000,000  as  the  capital 
stock  as  a  basis  for  taxation  and  thus  collect  additional  taxes  of 
about  $50,000  a  year. 

The  Old  Time  Telegraphers'  and  Historical  Association,  at 
its  meeting  in  Chicago  September  9,  voted  to  join  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  erection  of  a  monument  at  Turner,  N.  Y.,  the 
station  from  which  was  sent  the  first  telegraphic  train  order. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  this  project  now  consists  of  :  E.  P. 
Griffith  (Erie),  chairman;  C.  Selden  (Baltimore  &  Ohio),  E. 
A.  Chenery  (Missouri  Pacific),  W.  J.  Camp  (Canadian  Pacific), 
J.  B.  Taltavall  (Teicgrafli  and  Telephone  Age),  Col.  W.  B. 
Wilson,  president  Old  Time  Telegraphers'  and  Historical  .Asso- 
ciation, and  F.  J.  Scherrer,  secretary  of  the  same. 

The  members  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  St.  Louis  were  the  guests 
of  the  Kansas  City  Railroad  Club  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  The  visitors  were  entertained  by  a  ball  game,  which 
a  team  composed  of  members  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  St.  Louis 
won  by  a  score  of  15  to  2.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  dinner 
at  which  addresses  were  made  by  Mayor  Darius  Brown,  Wallace 
A.  McGowan,  formerly  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Railroad 
Club;  George  J.  Tansey,  president  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  St. 
Louis;  J.  F.  Holden,  vice-president  of  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern, and  H.  G.  Wilson,  transportation  commissioner  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Commercial  Club. 

The  ferry  from  Oakland  by  which  the  Southern  Pacific  car- 
ries the  traffic  of  its  overland  line  across  the  bay  to  San  Fran- 
cisco is  four  miles  long.  To  avoid  this  transfer  the  company 
has  just  opened  a  freight  line  around  the  southern  end  of  the 
bay,  which  is  over  50  miles  long.    The  Bay  Shore  cut-oflF,  which 
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s  a  part  of  this  line  around  the  bay,  was  completed  some  time 
ago,  and  has  been  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasette.  That 
part  of  the  line  which  crosses  the  bay  near  its  southern  end, 
known  as  the  Dunbarton  cut-ofT,  has  just  been  finished  and 
freight  trains  began  running  regularly  over  it  on  September  12. 
The  Dunbarton  cut-oflf  connects  Newark,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay,  27  miles  from  Oakland,  with  Redwood,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  bay,  29  miles  from  San  Francisco.  A  line  now  under 
construction  from  Newark  northeastward  toward  Sacramento 
will  still  further  facilitate  the  movement  of  overland  freight  by 
shortening  the  distance  between  Newark  and  Sacramento.  The 
principal  bridge  in  the  Dunbarton  cut-off  consists  of  pile  trestle 
approaches.  1,002  ft.  long  on  the  east  side,  and  5,366  ft.  long 
on  the  west  side,  and  the  bridge  proper,  1,390  ft.  long,  including 
a  draw  span  310  ft.  long.  At  the  draw  the  water  is  50  ft. 
deep  with  a  tide  variation  of  12  ft.  The  Southern  Pacific  has 
bought,  near  Newark,  500  acres  of  land  on  which  to  establish 
yards. 


Burlington  &  Qumcy."  He  pointed  out  when  the  Union  Pacific 
was  mentioned  that  it  could  probably  not  legally  acquire  the  Mof- 
fat road.  The  interests  of  the  city  of  Denver  will  also  be  a 
factor  in  determining  what  system  gets  the  Moffat  road. — ^Vall 
Street  Journal. 


Delay  in  Completion  of  the  Moffat  Road. 

David  H.  Mofifat,  who  is  in  New  York  on  business  connected 
with  the  Denver  Union  Water  Co.  and  the  Denver,  Northwestern 
&  Pacific  Railway,  ^ays  that  as  soon  as  financial  arrangements 
can  be  made  the  railway  will  be  completed  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  tunnel  constructed  through  the  Continental  divide. 

Any  arrangements  that  Mr.  Moffat  enters  into  for  securing 
capital  tor  the  completion  of  the  road  will  include  the  financing 
of  the  tunnel  construction  and  the  laying  of  a  branch  line  to  con- 
nect with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at  Dotsero,  about  75  miles 
northwest  of  Leadville. 

At  present  the  road  is  completed  to  Steamboat  Springs,  210 
miles  from  Denver.  Its  cost,  including  equipment,  was  approxi- 
mately $13,000,000,  or  about  $60,000  a  mile.  Cost  of  constructing 
the  remaining  360  miles  will  be  about  half  that  per  mile,  as  there 
are  no  more  mountains  to  cross.  The  surveys  have  all  been  com- 
pleted to  Provo,  the  route  following  down  the  Bear  river  valley 
in  northwestern  Colorado  and  up  the  Du  Chesne  valley  in  Utah. 
Mr.  Moffat  expects  to  arrange  for  trackage  rights  from  Provo 
into  Salt  Lake  City.  Cost  of  the  tunnel  has  been  estimated  at 
between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Moffat  also  owns  the  survey  for  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
cutoff,  which  will  save  that  road  over  one  hundred  miles  into 
Denver.  This  branch,  which  will  be  about  forty  miles  long,  will 
follow  down  the  Rio  Grande  river  from  a  point  near  OrestoJ  on 
the  Moffat  road,  about  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Steamboat 
Springs,  to  a  junction  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at  Dotsero. 

"This  is  the  greatest  railway  proposition  in  the  world  to-day," 
says  Mr.  Moffatt  Anyone  wHo  talks  with  him  about  it  can  see 
that  he  has  ambition  to  carry  it  to  completion.  Maybe  the  fact 
that  E.  H.  Harrinian  told  him  the  road  could  not  be  built 
.strengthens  this  ambition. 

Regarding  Mr.  Harriman  he  says:  "We  had  a  talk  before  I 
began  the  road,  but  we  could  not  agree.  Everything  possible  was 
done  to  block  my  plans  for  financing  the  road,  but  I  put  $10,- 
000,000  of  my  own  money  into  it  and  built  across  the  mountains. 
At  present  the  road  is  earning  all  fixed  charges,  and  if  we  were 
not  paying  for  new  equipment  out  of  income,  it  would  be  showing 
2  or  3  per  cent,  on  the  stock." 

Mr.  Moffat  says  that  he  is  disinclined  to  put  more  of  his  own 
money  into  the  road;  but  that  if  arrangements  for  further  linnn- 
cing  arc  not  made  before  the  $-1,00(1.(101)  notes  of  the  Colorado- 
Utah  Construction  Co.,  which  is  building  the  road,  fall  due  next 
May,  he  will  pay  them  off  himself. 

The  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific  is  capitalized  at  $10,- 
000,000  non-cumulative  .'>  per  cent,  preferred  stock,  $10,000,000 
common  and  $22,-"iOO,000  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds.  All  the 
stock  and  $20,00(t,000  hnnd>  arc  to  be  issued  for  construction,  the 
bonds  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  a  mile.  Of  both  classes  of  stock 
$5,450,000  is  outstanding,  Mr.  Moffat  owning  nine-tenths  of  it. 
Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,900,000  have  been  issued,  of  which 
$8,000,000  ,-irc  deposited  as  coll.itcral  for  the  $-1,000,000  note.*  of 
the  construction  company.     One  million  arc  held  in  l''nglan(l. 

Mr.  Moffat  rc:ilizi's  that  his  road  will  be  of  great  value  as  a 
connecting  link  .icross  the  backbone  of  the  continent  for  some 
of  the  large  systems.  He  says:  "You  can  say  that  the  road  has 
no  entangling  alliances  or  agreements  with  any  trunk  line.  If  I 
should  part  with  it  after  it  is  completed,  I  would  r.iflier  it  would 
be  to  cither  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  or  the  Chicag*. 


Unsecured    Claims    Law    Prevents    Railway    Construction    in 
Texas. 

B.  F.  Yoakum,  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  has 
written  a  letter  to  a  committee  of  business  men  of  Alice,  Tex., 
informing  them  that  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  has 
rescinded  its  decision  to  build  an  extension  of  this  road  to  Alice. 
A.  T.  Perkins,  its  vice-president,  had  indicated  to  the  people 
of  Alice  just  before  he  leit  for  Europe  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
branch  would  be  built.  Mr.  Yoakum  explains  that  tiie  decision 
not  to  build  is  due  to  the  passage  by  the  Texas  legislature  of  the 
measure  known  as  the  "International  &  Great  Northern  bill," 
which  was  enacted  to  require  any  purchaser  at  foreclosure  of 
this  road  to  pay  the  unsecured  claims  against  it  before  he  could 
take  title.     Mr.  Yoakum  said  in  his  letter : 

"To  round  out  our  system  in  Texas  so  as  to  traverse  large 
sections  now  remotely  located  from  existing  railroads,  and  wait- 
ing for  them  to  aid  their  development,  we  have  considered  the 
construction  of  from  700  to  8o0  miles,  and  at  $35,000  a  mile  for 
building,  ballasting,  equipping  and  furnishing  terminals,  would 
require  $2S,000,0U0,  the  majority  of  which  would  be  spent  for 
Texas  materials  and  supplies  (such  as  commissary,  feed,  etc.). 
The  line  from  Kingsville  north  to  Alice  is  a  part  of  our  general 
plan.  To  build  and  ballast  the  twenty-five  milts  necessary  to 
reach  Alice  would,  without  including  additional  equipment  neces- 
sary for  that  new  mileage,  cost  approximately  $55O,UU0  to 
$600,000,  as  there  is  not  much  bridging  and  no  heavy  work  to  en- 
counter, and  would  not  cost  up  to  the  general  average  on  a  large 
construction  mileage,  .^s  we  go  north  from  the  Gulf  coast  of 
Texas  we  encounter  a  broken  and  more  expensive  countr>- 
through  which  to  construct,  thereby  increasing  the  general  aver- 
age cost." 

He  added  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  merits  of  the  law 
in  question,  but  that  it  had  had  the  effect  of  making  financier^ 
regard  Texas  as  a  bad  place  to  invest  their  money.  He  con 
tinued : 

"There  have  been  several  people  to  see  me  in  the  last  few 
weeks  with  new  railroad  enterprises  in  Texas.  While  this  bill 
may  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  I  don't  honestl.\ 
believe  that  any  new  railroad  enterprise  whose  mortgage  does  not 
ante-date  the  enactment  of  this  law,  can  sell  bonds  at  50c.  on 
the  dollar,  for  new  railroad  construction  in  Texas,  if  such  bonds 
are  not  guaranteed  by  some  existing  railroad  system.  1  know 
of  one  specific  case  where  the  construction  of  approximately  ;t50 
miles  of  railroad  was  being  financed  through  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  that  has  been  indefinitely  postponed, 
and  will  probably  not  be  takiii  up  again  for  some  time,  it  at  all. 
Investors  of  money,  especially  those  of  trust  funds,  or  for  es- 
tates, scrutinize  very  closely  the  character  of  investments,  and 
they  would  not  feel  justified  in  buying  a  first  mortgage  bond 
which  in  reality  would  not,  under  all  circumstances,  prove  to  be 
a  first  mortgage;  nor  would  they  take  the  risk  of  buying  a  law- 
suit with  the  State  to  test  the  validity  of  the  law.  I  am  afraid 
vvc  are  'hung  up"  on  new  railroad  construction  for  some  time. 
The  very  fact  that  the  bill  did  pass  with  only  a  vote  of  >evcn 
members  of  the  House  and  four  of  the  Senate  against  it  may 
cause  people  to  feel  uneasy  until  the  people  who  are  earnestly 
working  for  the  devclopnunt  of  the  state  make  it  clear  that  they 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  such  IcgisTitiou  " 


Pennsylvania  Trespassers  in  Jail. 

Tramp  train  ruling  is  pretty  p.-pular,  but  it  loads  to  the  county 
jail  nowadays.  The  report  of  the  number  of  persons  continol 
in  the  Daui)hin  county  prison  during  the  year  iyO!>  has  just 
been  made  public.  It  shows  that  7,.'13:i  persons  were  conuniftrd 
for  various  offenses,  of  which  number  1,7(12  served  terms  for 
illegal  train  riding  and  XV,  (or  trespass.  The  total  expense  to 
the  county  was  $"J3,.1.V).22.  -/'/m/<i(/<-//>/ii(I  AV»-.>ri/.  Dauphm 
county  is  that  in  which  is  situated  llarrisburg,  an  important  divi 
sjon  terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad.  This  road  h.i- 
pursued  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  tramps. 
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Propotal    for    a    Subway    in    Bro«dw«y,    New    York. 

The  I  utUon  &  MaiihiittiiM  K;iilni;iil.  oprriiliiiK  siiliw.iyg  iicrons 
Uie  Mutlsim  nvcr,  li;i»  sent  to  tlic  New  York  Stale  I'uhlic  Serv- 
ice l"iiitiii»!ii<>n  n  |>ro|)ii»al  lookinK  to  the  operation  by  ihc  Hud- 
son &  Manhattan  of  the  new  .Htil)way!i  to  the  liroiix  whicli  arc 
toon  to  be  built.  I'he  company  proposc-t,  also,  to  buibl  a  line 
from  the  pnsiiit  lliulson  tcrnnnal  at  t.  ortlandt  street  north 
ward  throuKh  t.  hiirch  strcit.  \\  ooster  street,  LIniversity  place 
and  Broailua)  to  a  conneitioii  with  the  present  Hudson  sub- 
way at  Si.vth  avenue  and  :Ulrd  street,  thus  niakiiiK  a  through 
line  from  Lortlandt  street  to  the  Cirand  Central  lerniinal  at 
48d  itrect  and  I'ark  avenue.  The  Hudson  &  Manhattan  would 
lake  a  lease  for  a  comparatively  short  term,  say  25  years,  and 
would  divide  the  prolits  equitably  with  the  city. 


MEETING;;    AND    CONVENTIONS. 


IndUn^ipolls  Railway  and  Mechanical  Club. 

1  his  is  the  name  of  a  new  organization  of  mechanical  men 
•imected  with  the  railways  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Indi.in- 
'  apolis,  Ind.  At  the  organization  meetmg,  held  September  II. 
the  following  otVicers  were  elected :  President,  I".  C.  I'ickard, 
\  master  mechanic,  C,  H.  &  U. ;  vice-president,  C  M.  Stark, 
I  general  foreman.  Indiana  Southern;  secrct.iry,  1!.  S.  Downey, 
t  chief  clerk  to  master  mechanic,  C,  H.  &  L). ;  treasurer,  T.  F. 
^  Gritfin,  foreman,  1'.  &  1£. ;  executive  committee,  F.  G.  Skeen, 
I  road  foreman  of  engines,  C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.,  and  VV.  W.  Scott, 
i  general  foreman,  C,  11.  &  D.  The  next  meeting  of  the  club 
*  will  be  called  by  the  president,  probably  within  the  next  30  days. 


New  Railway   Mileage  in    1909. 

In  our  issue  of  Septepibcr  !*  there  was  published  an  abstract 
'm  the  introduction  to  Poor's  Manual  for  1910.  in  which  it 
IS  said  that  the  increase  in  mileage  in  the  United  States  dur- 
i.;  the  calendar  year,  190!}.  totalled  6,310  miles.  It  should  have 
i-n  pointed  out  that  this  total  included  the  mileage  of  railway 
!iich  had  never  been  reported  to  Poor's,  in  addition  to  the  niile- 
.:f  built  during  1909.  The  increase  in  mileage,  on  account  of 
rw  construction,  was  3,470  miles.  This  compares  with  an  in- 
riase  in  new  mileage  of  3,918  miles,  built  in  1908. 


American    Society    of   Civil    Engineers. 

.\t  the  regular  meeting  held  on  September  21  the  following 
iliers  on  the  New  York  tunnel  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania 
.liiroad  were  pl'esented  :  "The  Long  Island  .Approaches  to  the 
ist  River  Tunnels,"  by  George  C.  Clarke.  M.  .Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ; 
The  Sunnysidc  Yard,"  by  Louis  H.  Barker;  "The  Lining  of 
.e  Four  Permanent  Shafts  of  the  East  River  Division,"  by  F. 
1.  Green,  Assoc.  M.  .\m.  Soc.  C.  E.  These  papers  were  printed 
:i  the  August  number  of  the  Proceedings. 


Transportation    and   Car   Accounting   Officers   cf  Texas. 

Some  twenty  car  accounting  and  transportation  officers  of  the 
always  in  Texas  met  in  Houston,  September  10,  and  organized 
:  association.  It  is  proposed  to  have  meetings  every  three 
inths.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  D.  B. 
vciser,  car  accountant,  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio, 
'  luston ;  vice-president,  F.  A.  Lister,  superintendent.  Galveston, 
i'>uston  &  Henderson,  Galveston;  secretary-treasurer,  R.  A. 
IcDowell,  car  accountant,  International  &  Great  Northern.  Pal- 
tine. 


American    Street   and    Interurban    Railway   Association. 

The  secretary  has  sent  out  convention  bulletin   No.  3,  which 

relates  in  general  to  the  railway  rates  and  special  train  arrange- 

•t-nts  for  the  convention  of  the  association  and  its  affiliated  and 

lied  associations,  to  be  held  at  .Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October  10- 
11.    1910. 


Western   Railway  Club. 

.\t  the  regular  meeting  held  on  September  20  a  paper,  entitled 
■  .Automatic  Connectors  for  Freight  and  Passenger  Train  Cars." 
was  given  by  Willis  C.  Squire. 


I  ht   lultnwing   liMl  i/ivti  namtt  of  ttcrtlariti,   dalti  uj   next    or    rcijular 
miih»{)i,  and  ptacti  of   meelinQ. 

Am  UiAKC  AiiocMTioK.— I".  M.  NclliK,  63  Stale  St.,  Boiton,  Mam. 

AmcmcAN   ,\'-r,  tATtos   m    lit -.tiMPi'.r  Oi-rirrtr-i      A.  G.  Thoniaion,  Scrao- 
l,Mi.  !•  '  .    ■  .     ■  ,   |.-a||,,  N.  Y. 

AWMIIAN  I   ItKKT     AOEXT*.      -t..'.     M. 

Iliiii  Minn. 

Am^kiia.n  <>.  W.  Dcnnliion,  Penn. 

Co.,    I..I1.I..,  Ulii.,. 
AuKRicAN    A»»'n    ot    Kailioad    Sur«iiiNT«KD«KTi.— O.    G.    Fctlcf,    Carcw 

UI'Ih..  Ciiicinnali,  Ohio. 
Amekican    Kaii.hav   A.H»r,i:iATi..N  — W.   I".    Allrn,  21   Pa.k   I'l./cc,  New   York; 

nrini  ^iiiiiii.'il,   Nov.    10;   .Si.   I.iitiis.    .VIn 
Amirican  Railway  Hridob  and  IIuilding  Abiociatioh. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  k 

N.    W.,  ChicaBii;     Oct.    18-20;     iJcnvcr,  Colo. 
AMeR:cA,<i  Kaii.wav  Ksoineering  and  Maint.  or  Way  A»s'n. — E.  II.  I'ritch, 

.Monacliiock    UMk..   Chic:igo:   ,\I.irch  21.^3,   l»ll;    ChicaRO, 
Amirican   Kam.way  I.siiustrial  Association. — G.   L.  Stewart,  St.  L.   S.   W. 

Ky.,   Si.   I,<.iii!i.  Mo.;     May  0,    Iflll:    Detroit,   .Mich. 
A.merican   Kailwav   Master   Mechanics'  Association. — J.   W.  Taylor,  Old 

Colony    ItuiMinK,  Chicago. 
Am.   Railway  Tojl  Foremen's  Ass'n. — O.  T.  Ilarroun,   tiloomingtoii,  III. 
A.M.  Soc.  FOR  Testing  Matekials. — I'rof.   V..  Marburg,  Univ.  of  I'cnii.,  i'hila. 
Am.    Soc.   ok   Civil  Encs.— C.   W.    Hunt,   220   W.    57th    St.,    N.    Y.;    1st  and 

3d  Wed.,  except  July  and  Aug.;   annual,   Ian.   1819,   New   York. 
Am.   Society   of   Engineering  Contractors. — D.   J.    Hancr,   13   Park   Row, 

New    York;   annual.   Sept.   27-20;     St.    Louis,   Mo. 
American    Society   of   Mechanical   Engineers.— Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 

L'!)th   St..  i\cw   York;    aniutal,   Dec.  O-O;    New   York. 
American   Street   and   Interurban    Railway  Ass'n. — H.   C.    Donecker,   29 

W.   39th    St.,   New    York;   Oct.    1014;   Atlantic   City. 
Association  of  Am.   Ky.  Accounting  Officers. — C.   G.   Phillips,   143   Dear- 
born  St.,   Chiciigo;    April   26,   1911;   New  Orleans.   La. 
Association  of  Railway  Claim   Agents. — J.   R.  McShcrry,  C.  &   E.  I..  Chi- 
cago;  May,  1911;  Montreal,  Can. 
Association      of      Railway      Electrical      Engineers. — G.      B.      Colegrove, 

I.  C.   R.R.,  Chicago;    annual,  Stpt.  27.3();    Chicago. 
Association  .of   Railway  Telegraph   Superintendents. — P.  W.   Drew,  186 

Adams  St.,  Chicago;  June  19,  1911;   Boston. 
.\ss.   of   Trans,  and  Car  Acc.   Officers. — G.    P.   Conard,   24   Park  Place,  N. 

v.;    Dec.    13-14,    Chicago;  June    20-21.   1911,    Cape  May  City.   N.   J. 
Canadian    Railway    Club. — James    Powell,    Grand     Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.;   1st  Tues.  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;    Montreal. 
Canad;a.\'  Society  of  Civil  Encs. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  413  Dorchester  St., 

.Montreal,  Que.;  Thur.sdays;   Montreal;  annual,  last  week  January. 
Car    Foreman's    A.ssociation    of   Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    50th 

Court,  Chicago;    2d    Monday   in  month;   Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club. — II.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day in  January,   March,   May,   Sept.  and   Nov.;    Buffalo. 
ICngineers'   Society  ok   Pex.v. — E.   K.   Dasher,  llox  704,   Harrisburg.    Pa. 
Engineers'   Society   of   Western    Pennsylvania. — E.   K.   Hiles,  803   Fulton 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;    annual,  Jan.  17,  1011,  Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.  R.R., 

Kicbniotul,   Va. ;    20th  ann;ial,  Jut;e   21,    1011:   Si.   P-iul.    Minn 
General  Superintendents'  Ass'n   of  Chicago. — H.  D.  Judson,  209  Adams 

St.,   Chicago;    Wednesday   preceding  3d  Thursday;   Chicago. 
Indian.m-oi.is   Kv.   and   Mech  l  Clcb.      I!.    S.    IJownty,   C.   H.   &    D..   Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
International  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  96 

Liberty    St.,   New    Vork;   n;xt  convention,  Omaha,    Neii. 
Inteknat'l  Kv.  Fuel  .Ass'n. —  D.  B.  Sebastian.  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago. 
International   Railway    General    Foremen's   Association. — L.    H.    Bryan, 

D.  &  I.   R.  Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
Int.  Ry.  Master  Blacksmiths'  Ass'n. — \.  L.   Woodworth,  Lima,  Ohio. 
International  Railway  Congress. — Executive   Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11    Brussels:    191.-,..    11    rlin. 
Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  2d 

Friday   in   month,  except  July  and  August;    Des   Moines. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Ass'n. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Master  Car  a.nd  Loco.  P.  i.nters'  Ass'n  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. — .\.  P.  Dane, 

[!.  &  M..    Ri.iding.    Mass. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  ex.  June    July,  Aug.   and   Sept.;    Boston. 
New  York   Railroad  Club. — H.   D.   Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  Sd 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;   New  York. 
North-West  Railway  Club. — T.  W.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;   1st  Tues. 

after  2d  Mon.,  e.\.  June.  July,  .\ukvisi;     St.    la  .1   and   .Mini.. 
Northern    Railway   Club. — C.    L.    Kennedy,   C,   M.   &  St.   P.,   Duluth;    4th 

Saturday;    Duluth,    Minn. 
Om.vha    K.mlw.w    ("i.i  u.      .\.    H.    Christiansen,    Barker   B!k.:    Second   Wtd. 
Railway    Club    of    Kansas    City. — C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;  3d  Friday  in   month:   Kansas  City. 
Railway   Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  4th  Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;   Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  12  North  Linden  St.,  Beth- 
lehem,  Pa.;    annual,  Oct.   11-13;    Richmond.   Va. 
Railway   Skeepers'  -Assn.— J.  P.    Murphv,   Box  C.  Collinwood,  O.;   annual. 

May.   Kill. 
Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.    O.    Robinson;   2d  Monday;   Richmond. 
Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Ass'n. — Walter  E.  Emery   P   &  P 

I".    Rv..   Peoria,   III.;   Oct..  1!)11:   St.   Louis. 
St.    Louis   Railway    Club. — B.    W.    Frauenthal.    Union    Station.    St.    Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;  St.  Louis. 
Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Station, 
Chicago:  Oct.  25  and  2C:   Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 
Southern    .-\ssociation   of  Car  Service  Officers.— E.  W.   Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.  R.  Ry..  Montgomery,  Ala.;  annual,  Oct.  20;  Atlanta. 
Southern   &   Southwestern    R.R.    Club.— A.   J.   Merrill,    Prudential   Bldg.. 

Atlanta;  3d  Thurs.,  Jan.,  Mar.,  July,  Sept.  and  Nov.;  Atlanta. 
Toledo    Transportation    Club. — L.    G.    Macomber,   Woolson    Spice   Co.,    To- 
ledo; 1st  Sat.:  annual,   .My  6,  1911.  Toledo. 
Transportation    Club  of  Buffalo.— J.  M.  Sells,   Buffalo;   1st  Sat    after  1st 

Wed.:  annual.   Dec.   13:     Buffalo. 
Traffic  Club  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway.  New  York;  last 

Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  .August;    New  York. 
Train   Despatchers'  Ass'n  of  America. — J.   F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart  Ave., 

Chicago;  annual.  June  20,   1911;   Baltimore. 
Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R., 

East  Buffalo. 
Western  Canada  Railway  Club.— W.   H.   Rosevear.  P.   O.   Box   1707,  Win- 
nipeg: 2d  Monday,  except  June.  Julv  and  August;  Winnipeg. 
Western  Society  of  Engineers. — J.  H.  Warder.  Monadnock  Bldg..  Chirago; 
Wednesdays,  except  July  and  August;  Chicago. 
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The  Texas  law,  making  the  signature  of  an  agent  on  a  bill 
of  lading  the  same  in  law  as  the  act  of  the  carrier,  goes  into 
effect  November  1. 

The  railways  of  Texas  hauled  into  Galveston  during  the 
month  of  August  143,841  bales  of  cotton,  an  mcrease  of  89,943 
bales  over  the  amount  handled  in  .August,  1909. 

The  Tennessee  Central  now  enjoys  favorable  traffic  relations 
with  both  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Southern,  the  suits  brought 
by  these  two  companies  against  the  T.  C.  having  been  amicably 
settled. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  until 
January  5  a  tariff  presented  by  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  & 
Pacific  announcing  advances  in  the  rates  on  yellow  pine  lumber 
to  points  in  many  States. 

Railway  employees  are  asking  business  men  in  Kansas  City  to 
sign  petitions  to  the  Missouri  railway  commission,  requesting  it 
to  make  no  further  reductions  in  rates,  on  the  ground  that  this 
will  compel  reductions  in  the  wages  of  railway  employees. 

At  the  Ohio  Valley  Exposition,  now  being  held  in  Cincinnati, 
the  principal  railways  of  the  Southern  states  have  combined  to 
make  a  single  large  display  of  the  agricultural,  mineral  and 
forest  resources  of  the  South.     This  exhibition  fills  30,000  sq    ft. 

Local  freight  agents  are  reported  as  now  quite  generally  re- 
fusing to  quote  interstate  freight  rates  in  writing,  unless  the  re- 
quest for  such  rates  is  presented  in  writing.  This  is  to  guard 
against  the  penalty  of  $250  for  mistakes  in  making  such  quota- 
tions. 

The  committee  of  St.  Louis  railways  which  is  seeking  a  loca- 
tion for  a  union  ticket  office  in  the  business  district  between 
Broadway  and  Ninth  streets  and  Chestnut  and  Locust  streets,  has 
finished  its  investigation,  and  it  is  understood  that  some  action 
may  be  taken  soon. 

The  tonnage  raised  in  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  distric' 
prior  to  the  agreement  was  handled  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  systems.  Under 
the  agreement  of  1909  the  tonnage  was  to  be  moved  over  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  line. 

The  traffic  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  and  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  on 
February  5,  1909,  has  been  modified  in  part,  giving  to  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  the  tonnage  raised  in  the  territory  of  the  San 
Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  m  exchange  for  the  traffic  raised  in 
the  territory  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central. 

The  Railway  Commission  of  Canada  has  ordered  a  sweeping 
reduction  of  freight  rates  on  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  and  for- 
bids discrimination  against  other  companies  in  favor  of  the 
Atlas  Mine  Company.  Before  November  1  the  road  must  file 
a  tariff  showing  the  rate  heretofore  charged  and  the  new  tariff 
giving  carload  rates  of  $1.75  per  ton  on  ore  and  concentrates 
from  Caribo  to  Skagway. 

The  Western  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fe 
have  entered  into  a  traffic  agreement  under  which  through  rates 
will  be  made  by  them  between  points  on  the  Western  Pacific  in 
Nevada  and  northern  California  and  points  on  the  Santa  Fe  in 
California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  This  arrangement  will 
bring  into  existence  a  new  through  north  and  south  traffic  route 
competitive   with  the  Southern   Pacific. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Tuesday  last  sus- 
pended a  number  of  tariff  chaiiging  "tap  line"  rates,  and  will 
hold  ,Tn  iiivostigiition  into  the  matter.  The  number  of  tariffs 
suspended  and  the  roads  affected  arc  as  follows : 

Chicago  &  Alton.  1;  Chicago  &  Fiastern  Illinois.  2;  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  5;  Galveston.  Ilarrisburg  &  San  Antonio, 
1;  Illinois  Central.  1;  International  &  Great  Northern,  3;  Kansas 
City  Southern.  3;  Missouri.  Kan.sas  &  Texas.  3,  Missouri  P.t- 
cific.  15;  St.  Lr>uis  &  San  Francisco  2;  St.  Louis  Southwestern.  0 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  made  considerable  reductions  in  the 
rates  on  milk  from  points  in  Massachusetts  to  Boston.  This 
announcement  was  made  immediately  after  Mr.  Mellen,  of  the 


New  Haven  road,  became  president  of  the  B.  &  M.  It  appears 
that  the  rates  were  subjected  to  an  important  advance  a  few 
months  since  and  the  present  change  restores,  or  partly  restores, 
the  old  rates.  Mr.  Mellen  says  that  the  rates  now  announced 
are  unreasonably  low,  but  he  proposes  to  refer  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  the  Massachusetts  State  Railroad  Commission  and  then 
abide  by  the  commission's  decision. 

According  to  the  original  agreement,  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern became  a  through  line  between  Kansas  City  and  Galveston 
for  the  transportation  of  freight  interchanged  with  the  Harri- 
nian  lines.  The  agreement  embraced  interchangeable  freight 
originating  in  Seaboard  territory  as  well  as  points  on  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  earnings  on  this  traffic  alone, 
during  the  first  year  of  operation,  it  was  estimated,  would  amount 
to  $1,000,000  gross. 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers"  Association  has  advised  its  mem- 
bers to  put  in  claims  for  rebates  on  all  shipments  made  over 
the  western  lines  during  the  period  following  June  1,  when  the 
railways  were  charging  their  increased  rates,  which  afterwards 
were  withdrawn  under  the  agreement  made  between  the  roads 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  order,  which  was 
afterwards  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  au- 
thorized the  roads  to  refund  these  excess  collections,  reporting 
such  payments  to  the  commission. 

Under  the  modified  agreement  the  Houston  &  Texas  Cen- 
tral, which  contributed  its  share  of  the  tonnage  to  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  at  Shreveport,  La.,  has  been  released  in  order 
to  afford  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  system  an  outlet  to  the 
Gulf.  In  exchange  for  the  tonnage  thus  diverted  from  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern,  all  the  tonnage  raised  in  the  San  .Antonio 
&  Aransas  Pass  territory  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Kansas  City 
Southern.  In  all  other  respects  the  traffic  agreement  of  February 
5,  1909,   remains  as  originally  drawn. 

The   Freight    Rate    Hearings   in    New   York. 

Our  report  of  these  hearings,  published  last  week,  concluded 
the  principal  features  of  the  testimony,  except  that  given  by 
C.  S.  Wight,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
Mr.  Wight  said  that  before  considering  advances  in  rates,  con- 
sultations were  had  with  shippers.  The  announcements  had  not 
been  followed  by  complaints  from  any  of  his  shippers.  Speak- 
ing of  the  cost  of  carrying  freight,  Mr.  Wight  said  that  the 
Trunk  Line  Association  spent  $200,000  yearly  for  the  inspection 
of  freight  (to  detect  false  classification).  Asked  why  he  did 
net  prosecute  shippers  who  thus  tried  to  cheat  the  carrier,  Mr. 
Wight  said  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  railways  to  enforce 
the  criminal  statutes. 

Mr.  riiornc,  attorney  for  the  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers' 
Vssociation,  presented  a  protest  against  the  admission  of  sta- 
tistics and  other  evidence  in  such  a  way  that  the  shippers  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  cross  examine  the  men  who  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  evidence  offered.  To  deny  this  priv- 
ilege is  a  denial  of  "due  process  of  law."  Mr.  Thorne  asked  the 
commission  to  institute  an  original  investigation  of  the  records 
of  the  railways,  examining  their  officers  and  employees  as  to  the 
alleged  increase  in  operating  expenses.  One  of  the  witnesses  who 
could  not  be  cross-examined  was  Mr.  Thayer,  of  the  Pennsyl-  ■ 
vania.  who  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  Europe  because  of  ill  health.        ■ 

Other  testimony  will   be  taken  at   Washington,  probably  next        1 
month. 


Shippers    Representatives. 
If  the  railways  make   full  and  candid  disclosures  of  inforni.i 
tioii  as  to  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  increased  rales. 
on  the  other  hand  it  behooved  the  shippers  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  a  desire  to  secure  justice  and  no  more.    They  ar<" 
assuming  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  public,  but  the  interest* 
of  the  public  in.-iy  not  be  altogothcr  on  the  side  of  certain  organ 
izations  of  l)iisincss  men  who  may  profit  by  low  rates  of  trans 
portalion.     Such    organizations   arc   apt   to   intrust  the   direction 
of  their  activities  to  officer  and  committees,  or  to  counsel,  who 
do  not  very  distinctly  rej  resent  the  views  of  their  membership 
Those  who  appear  against  the  railways  arc   not  actual  shippers, 
but   representatives  of  associations  constituted  of  those  more  or 
less  directly  interested  in  the  cost  of  transportation  --/oMriw/  of 
Commerce,  New  York. 
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Hearings    on     Western     Freight    Rate    Advances. 

The  hearings  being  held  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
s.on  for  the  purpost  of  determining  the  reasonableness  of  the 
advances  in  freight  rates  which  the  western  railways  are  seeking 
to  make  wer;  resumed  at  Chicago  on  September  19.  Commis- 
sioners Clements,  Lane  and  Clark  presided.  That  the  commis- 
sioners themselves  took  charge  of  the  case,  instead  of  leaving  it 
in  the  hands  of  examiners,  as  had  been  previously  done,  was 
gratifying  to  both  the  shippers  and  the  railway  men.  It  had  been 
felt  by  both  sides  that  the  proceedings  were  so  important  that  no 
one  was  competent  to  guide  them  except  members  of  the  com- 
mission. 

The  tirst  testimony  introduced  on  the  ersumption  of  the  hear- 
ings was  that  of  the  Illinois  Central.  M.  P.  Blauvelt,  its  comp- 
troller, testified  that  if  its  operating  expenses  in  the  fiscal  year 
1910  had  averaged  a?  high  as  they  are  running  now  and  the  same 
traffic  conditions  had  existed  the  road,  after  paying  its  fixed 
charges  and  regular  dividends,  would  have  had  a  deficit  of  more 
than  $1,000,000.  The  total  investment  in  the  property  has  been 
$277,.311,324,  and  its  capitalization  is  $285,000,000.  The  return  on 
the  actual  investment  in  1910  was  but  4.6  per  cent.  In  1907  the 
road  had  a  surplus  of  $5,000,000.  This  had  been  reduced  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  to  $233,928.  In  response  to  questions 
by  counsel  for  the  shippers,  Mr.  Blauvelt  admitted  that  some 
of  the  increases  in  expenses  of  the  road  had  been  due  to  "graft- 
ing" in  the  repairs  of  its  cars,  the  total  losses  on  account  of  these 
frauds  during  th?  past  two  or  three  years  having  been  between 
$1,000,000  and  $1,500,000,  of  which  between  $600,000  and  $700,000 
occurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1910.  He  stated  that  $300,000 
of  the  money  out  of  which  the  road  had  thus  been  defrauded 
had  been  recovered,  otherwise  it  would  have  had  no  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

He  said  that  the  net  operating  income  of  the  road  increased 
with  comparative  regularity  from  1890  to  1907,  when  it  was  $16,- 
545.108.  In  1008  it  was  $13,417,000,  in  1909  it  was  $15,464,230  and 
in  1910  it  was  $12,787,921,  a  decrease  of  nearly  $4,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  1907.  C.  M.  Kittle,  statistician  of  the  operating  de- 
partment, testified  that  payments  for  injuries  to  persons  and  Jam- 
ages  to  freight  were  540  per  cent,  larger  in  the  last  ten  years  than 
they  were  in  the  previous  ten  years.  He  referred  to  various  in- 
ci eases  in  expense  that  had  been  caused  by  government  regula- 
tion of  safety  appliances,  hours  of  labor,  etc. 

One  of  the  attorneys  for  the  shippers,  CUfford  Thome,  is 
making  a  race  for  the  position  of  railway  commissioner  of  Iowa 
bv  aiding  in  the  trial  of  these  rate  cases.  In  connection  with  the 
testimony  regarding  the  increases  of  loss  and  damage  claims,  Mr. 
Thorne  asked  if  the  witness  had  any  record  of  the  amount  of 
rebates  paid  prior  to  1904  which  might  throw  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  cessation  of  rebates  had  any  effect  on  the 
increase  in  the  claims.  T.  J.  Norton,  general  attorney  for  the 
Santa  Fc,  asked:  "Are  we  to  understand  that  Mr.  Thorne  in- 
tends to  make  a  refund  of  the  rebates  received  illegally  by  his 
clients  and  that  that  is  the  reason  why  he  wants  this  informa- 
tion? His  clients  should  come  into  the  court  with  clean  hands 
before  asking  such  questions." 

Counsel  for  the  Western  Live  Stock  Association  and  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association  filed  statements  with  the  commission 
giving  long  lists  of  facts  which  they  de.sircd  the  commission  to 
require  the  railways  to  present.  Attorney  S.  H.  Cowan,  repre- 
senting the  Western  Live  Stock  Association,  said  that  the  question 
of  what  are  reasonable  earnings  for  a  railway  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained without  having  the  value  of  the  properties  officially  ascer 
tained  by  the  commission.  He  asserted  that  the  annual  reports 
of  the  roads  do  not  fairly  represent  the  amount  of  profits  they 
are  making.  Among  data  the  commission  was  asked  to  require 
are  statistics  showing  the  cost  of  the  properties,  amount  of  earn- 
ings invested  in  them,  the  way  that  all  their  capital  stock  and 
bonds  have  been  is-(iicJ,  the  amount  received  for  them,  etc. :  in 
i>thcr  words,  the  shippers  desire  the  roads  to  be  required  to  show 
the  relation  between  the  capitalization  of  the  properties,  the  orig- 
'nal  investment  m  them  and  their  physical  value. 

W.  L.  Clark,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  testified  regarding  the  need  for  American  railways  in 
general  and  the  Illinois  Central  specifically  to  make  great  im 
provrmcnts  in  their  facilities  in  order  to  give  the  public  both 
good  and  ?af.-  transportation  He  referred  to  the  comparatively 
small  mileage  of  railways  that  arc  equipped  with  block  signals, 
and  especially  with  atitomafic  signals,  and  said  that  a  great   in- 


crease in  the  mileage  of  signals  is  necessary  in  order  to  reduce 
accidents.  He  declared  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  accidents  are 
due  to  the  human  element — to  mistakes  and  carelessness  of  em- 
ployees. In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  due  to  the 
human  element,  it  is  necessar>,  among  other  things,  for  the  roads 
to  provide  good  places  for  their  employees  to  spend  their  time  at 
the  end  of  their  runs,  so  that  they  may  get  rest  and  recreation  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  Mr.  Park  also  referred  to  the  con- 
stant demands  of  the  public  for  better  railway  stations,  for  new 
branch  lines,  etc.,  and  to  the  increasing  need  for  railways  to  build 
second  track,  sidings,  etc.,  in  order  to  handle  the  traffic.  All 
these  things  increase  the  fixed  charges  which  the  railways  must 
meet,  and  unless  they  can  earn  enough  not  only  to  pay  their  op- 
erating expenses,  fixed  charges  and  dividends,  but  to  have  a  com- 
fortable margin  of  earnings  to  spend  on  the  properties  and  to 
put  aside  as  surplus,  they  are  unable  to  raise  the  capital  necessary 
to  make  the  required  improvements.  He  said  that  the  Illinois 
Central  now  has  demands  from  communities  along  its  lines  for 
at  least  100  new  freight  and  passenger  stations,  and  unless  it  is 
able  to  earn  more  money  it  will  not  be  able  to  meet  demands  such 
as  these,  most  of  which  are  perfectly  reasonable.  The  railways, 
he  said,  are  not  indisposed  to  provide  the  public  with  the  im- 
proved facilities  that  it  demands,  if  the  public  will  only  let  them 
tarn  enough  money  to  provide  them. 


Rock      Island      Lines      Adopt      Bill      of      Lading      Signature 
Certificate. 

The  Kock  Island  lines  have  adopted  the  bill  of  lading  signa- 
ture certificate,  the  use  of  which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
-American  Bankers"  Association,  in  connection  with  export  and 
domestic  cotton  bills  of  lading.  The  signature  is  in  the  follow- 
ing form  and  must  be  attached  to  order  bills  of  lading  issued 
by  Rock  Island  agents  covering  cotton  destined  to  all  points  be- 
yond the  Rock  Island  lines'  rails : 

(Form  lis   Uniform.) 

Bill  of  Lading  Signature  Certificate  No 

THE  CHICAGO.  ROCK  ISL.\N'D  &  P.ACIFIC  RAILVV.W  COMPANY 
hereby  certifies 

Th.\t is  its  regularly  appointed 

Agent  at and  as  such  is  authorized  to  sign  Bills  of 

Lading   in   accordance   with   the   regulations   of  this   Company,   and  that  the 

signature  on  the  attached  order  notify  bill  of  lading  No 

dated covering Bales    of    Cotton 

(Place  of  issue)  (Date) 

marked 

is  his  signature. 


(Date.) 

The  certificates  will  be  issued  in  book  form  with  original, 
duplicate  and  stub  and  numbered  consecutively,  and  will  be 
charged  out  to  the  agents  in  the  same  manner  as  passenger 
tickets,  and  a  check  will  be  inade  of  these  documents  the  same 
as  of  passenger  tickets. 

The  original  certificate  must  be  signed  by  some  official  or 
employee  who  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  agent  issuing 
the  bill  of  lading  and  familiar  with  his  signature,  and  when 
signed  must  be  attached  to  the  bill  of  lading  with  mucilage  or 
paste. 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

Another  Case  of  Discrimination  in  Distribution  of  Coal  Cart. 

IV.  F.  Jacoby  and  Isaac  C.  Weber,  trading  as  W.  F.  Jacobv 
&■  Co.,  V.  Pennsyhania  Railroad.  Clark  Brothers  Mining  Co 
T.  .uimc.     OfinioH  hy  Commissioner  Harlan. 

The  substantial  points  on  which  discrimination  is  claimed  are 
as  follows:  The  mine  of  the  defendant,  known  as  Falcon  No. 
2.  has  substantially  the  same  capacity  as  the  mine  known  as 
Fureka  No.  27  of  the  Berwind-Whitc  Coal  Mining  Co.  During 
1902.  190:t  and  1901  the  defendant  gave  orders  to  make  the  Ber 
wind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.  a  special  allotment  of  .•|00  coal 
cars  daily.  That  company  had  contracts  for  supplying  coal  for 
certain  steamships  sailing  "from  New  York.  Complaint  had  been 
made  that  these  steamers  were  frequently  delayed  because  of 
l:ick  of  coal,  and  the  defen.lant  felt  that  it  was  warranted  in 
making  that  special  arrangement  with  the  coal  mines  that  had 
undertaken  to  supply  them  with  fuel.  We  see  no  grounds  on 
which  such  (liscnmination  can  be  justified  by  the  commission. 
It  must  be  condemned  in  strong  terms  as  an  undue  preference 
During  1906  and  1907  the  Bcrwind-White  mines  were  daily  m 
receipt   of  coal  cars  in  large  numbers  and  were  therefore  kept 
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in  <)|>rratioii  iilniont  cnniimiously.  wliiU-  ilir  loiiiplaiiiaiii.H  re- 
ceived nil  iiia«lr<|iiiitc  stipply  of  ciirsi  ami  wrrc  not  al)lr,  thcrc- 
(orr.  t.)  run  tlicir  mine  in  ihr  bc-it  advanlJiKc.  Thist  clitTrrencc 
I*  larKcly  rxpl.in.eil  by  ihr  f.u-l  that  llic  llcrwind-VVIiitc  loin- 
|iony  "Wiird  a  larKc  ninnlur  of  private  car*.  Under  tlir  rules 
of  the  defendant,  as  expLiined  ui  Hillsdale  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
V  I'ennsylvania  Kailroaii,  the  ownership  of  these  private  cars 
reiidled  in  a  special  allotment  to  the  mines  of  that  company. 
This  is  helil  to  be  a  discrimniation  aKninsi  complainant  but  as 
in  the  lldlsdntc  case,  the  iiuistion  of  reparation  will  be  con- 
sidered later      (19  1.  C.  C.  IWti.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


The  Wisconsin  Railroad  C'ommission  has  ordered  the  Northern 
Pacific  to  reduce  its  rate  for  switchinR  cars  from  the  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Taul  &  Saiilt  Stc.  Marie  to  the  western  part  of  the 
city  at  Superior,  Wis.,  from  $3  to  $1.50  per  car. 

Mecause  the  Indiana  Railroad  Commission  has  been  put  to 
considerable  expense  iluring  the  year  in  employing  attorneys 
to  defeiul  the  ciMiimission  against  the  unusual  number  of  ac- 
tions by  railways,  William  J.  Woods,  chairman,  and  J.  V. 
McClure.  member  of  the  conmiission.  both  of  whom  are  at- 
torneys, will  appear  and  defend  a  number  of  the  minor  suits, 
the  hearing  of  which  will  be  had  soon. 

The  New  ^■ork  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, has  appointed  Walter  I.  Sweet,  of  Port  Richmond,  New 
York  City,  to  be  assistant  chief  of  the  division  of  telephones 
and  telegraphs,  at  a  salary  of  l^i.OOO.  Mr.  Sweet  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  ofiicc  of  the  Second  District  Commission  in  New 
\  ork  City,  lie  has  had  extensive  experience  in  telegraph  .and 
railway  service  and  has,  for  several  years,  been  with  the  New- 
York  &  New  Jersey  Telephone  Company. 

The  Nebraska  Railway  Commission  has  granted  the  petition 
of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  of  South  Omaha  that  they  be  allowed 
to  increase  their  switching  charges.  Estimates  of  the  stock  yards 
i-ompany  and  of  the  railway  commission  regarding  the  value  of 
the  switching  property  used  by  the  .^tock  yards  differed  widely, 
xnd  the  commission  decided  in  fixing  the  rates  not  to  take  into 
consideration  the  value  of  the  stock  yards  company's  property, 
but  to  allow  it  to  increase  its  rates  on  the  ground  that  the  rates 
It  propo.-^ed  to  charge  were  reasonable  and  just  for  the  services 
performed. 


COURT    NEWS. 


The  state  of  Texas  has  sued  the  Pecos  &  Northern  Texas 
for  a  penalty  of  $10,000  for  failing  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  to  the  plans  of  a  new  station 
at  Canyon  City.  Plans  were  submitted  and  rejected  and  then 
the  company  went  ahead  and  put  up  its  building  according  to 
plans  which  had  not  been  approved. 


Railway   Developments  in  South  Africa. 


The  American  Consul-General  in  South  Africa  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  one  of  the  most  striking  indications  of  the  healthy 
and  prosperous  condition  of  the  country  is  the  increase  in  rail- 
way receipts,  and  even  more  the  demand  for  rolling  stock  and 
equipment,  which  has  necessitated  the  immediate  placing  of 
orders  amounting  to  $.3.a00.000.  Besides  the  branch  lines  now 
under  construction  in  the  Transvaal,  Natal  and  Cape  Colony, 
and  other  extensions  in  all  these  colonies  sanctioned  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  the  Cape-to-Cairo  road  probably  will  be  com- 
pleted by  .'Xugust,  1911,  as  far  north  as  the  Star  of  the  Congo 
mine,  across  the  Belgian  frontier,  to  tap  the  rich  copper  de- 
posits in  the  Tanganyika  district,  which  will  produce,  it  is  stated, 
from  60,000  to  90.000  tons  of  copper  annually.  If  these  ex- 
pectations are  fulfilled,  it  is  the  intention  to  build  a  railway 
within  the  next  few  years  from  this  copper  district  to  the  West 
Coast  at  Lobito  bay.  thus  materially  reducing  the  present  long 
journey  to  England  via  Cape  Town  by  steamer  and  railway 
from  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Katanga. 


Jlailuutti  COrfircr!^, 

ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,    Financial   and    Legal   Officers. 

G.  W.  Martin,  vice-presi<lcnt  and  general  manager  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Susquehanna  Valley,  at  Philipsburg,  Pa.,  has  resigned 
to  go  to  another  company. 

Charter  G.  Slanim,  assistant  auditor  of  freight  accounts  of 
the  Cleveland,  (Cincinnati,  (  hicago  &  St.  Ixuis,  the  Cincinnati 
Northern  and  the  Peoria  &  Eastern,  with  oflicc  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

C.  H.  Naylor,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  auditing 
department  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  has  been 
appointed  auditor  of  the  Beaumont  &  Great  Northern,  with 
oflicc  at  Onalaska,  Tex.,  succeeding  E.  S.  Kane,  resigned  to  en- 
gage in  other  business. 

Operating  Officers. 

J.  W.  Dean,  general  superintendent  of  the  Colorado  lines  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  has 
resigned. 

R.  F.  Carr  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  tram  and  station 
service  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at  Spring- 
field, Mo 

A.  D.  Chittenden  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  with  office  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

M.  A.  Powers  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Philipsburg  &  Susquehanna  Valley,  succeeding  to  the  duties  as 
general  manager  ot  G.  W.  Martin,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  resigned. 

O.  Corneliscn,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  with  office  at  Pittsburg. 
Kan.,  succeeding  F.  B.  De  Garmo,  resigned. 

T.  A.  Dempsey,  superintendent  of  dining  cars  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  dining  service  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with 
office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  F.  E.  Miller,  resigned. 

L.  B.  Allen,  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  district,  with  office  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  succeeding  W.  B.  Throop,  assigned  to  other  duties.  F.  L. 
Johnson,  division  superintendent  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
a;eneral  superintendent,  succeeding  Mr.  Allen.  N.  H.  Young,  super- 
intendent of  terminal.-;  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr.  Johnson 
and  B.  B.  Greer  succeeds  Mr.  Young. 

R.  J.  Parker,  general  superintendent  of  the  western  hues 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  has 
been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  district, 
eastern  lines,  with  office  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  succeeding  F.  C.  Cox, 
promoted.  J.  M.  Kurn,  superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico 
division  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  succeeds  Mr.  Parker.  F.  L. 
Myers,  superintendent  of  the  Rio  Grande  division  at  San  Mar- 
cial,  N.  Mex.,  succeeds  Mr.  Kurn,  and  Frank  E.  Summers,  train- 
master on  the  Missouri  division  at  Marceline,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Myers. 

George  F.  Malone,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
car  service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Baltimore. 
Md.,  was  born  October  13,  1868,  at  Shelby,  Ohio.  He  began 
railway  work  in  October,  1889,  as  a  clerk  in  the  car  service  de- 
partment of  the  Cleveland,  Lorraine  &  Wheeling,  now  a  part 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  was  later  car  tracer  and  then  car 
service  agent  on  the  same  road.  In  December,  1901,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  in  the  car  service  department  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  and  since  1902  he  has  been  assistant  superintendent 
of  car  service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system. 

Milton  Benjamin  Bayer,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  Oregon  &  W'ashington,  with  office  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  February  1.5. 
1880.   at   Kendall,  N.  Y.     He  attended  the  public   schools,  and 
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began  railway  work  with  the  New  York  Central  in  1897  as  an 
operator  on  the  Oswego  district.  Later  he  was  operator  and 
despatcher  on  the  Watertown  district,  and  from  December. 
1901,  to  April,  1906,  he  was  despatcher  and  assistant  chief 
despatcher  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  He  then  went  to  the  Northern  Pacific  first  as  despatcher 
and  later  as  chief  despatcher  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  in  April 
of  the  present  year  he  was  made  supervisor  of  transportation 
of  the  Oregon  &  Washington  at  Tacoma,  from  which  position 
he  was  recently  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  same  road. 
The  position  of  supervisor  of  transportation  has  been  abolished. 

James  R.  Kearney,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  was 
born  March  29,  1859.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
at  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  b2gan  railway  work  in  1876  as  a  messenger 
boy  in  the  car  service  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
He  was  later  a  clerk  in  the  car  record  office  of  the  same  com- 
pany at  Altoona,  and  from  March,  1880,  to  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year  held  a  similar  position  with  the  Illinois  Central.  He 
was  then  for  six  months  car  accountant  of  the  Illinois  Midland, 
now  a  part  of  the  Vandalia,  and  then  returned  to  the  Illinois 
Central,  remaining  as  clerk  m  the  car  record  office  of  that  com- 
pany until  May,  1882,  when  he  went  to  ths  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Manitoba,  holding  successively  the  positions  of  clerk  and  chief 
clerk  m  the  car  record  ofifice  of  that  company  and  its  successor, 
the  Great  Northern.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  in  1899,  and  in  1901  was  appointed  superintendent  of  car 
service,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment. 

Frederick  Conrad  Fox,  whose  appointment  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  western  lines  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
with    office    at    .Xniarillo,    Tex.,    has    been    announced    in    these 

columns,  was  born  Octo- 
ber 9,  1863,  at  Marys- 
ville,  Ohio.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  began 
railway  work  in  August, 
1880,  with  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  as 
an  operator.  In  1884  he 
was  made  relief  agent 
on  the  New  Mexico  and 
Kio  Grande  divisions, 
and  for  four  years  from 
December,  1885,  acted  as 
agent  at  various  sta- 
tions. He  was  then  ap- 
pointed a  chief  des- 
patcher on  the  Rio 
Grande  division,  and 
from  1892  to  1897  was 
trainmaster  on  the  same 
division.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  the  New 
Mexico  division  and  was 
promoted  to  superin- 
tendent of  the  Western  division  in  1900.  For  two  years  from 
January,  1901,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico  and 
Kio  Grande  divisions,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Middle 
division.  In  April,  1905,  he  was  promoted  to  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Western  grand  division,  and  a  few  months  later 
was  transferred,  with  the  same  title,  to  the  Eastern  grand 
division,  which  position  he  has  hold  to  date.  His  recent  apixiint- 
ment  as  general  manager  of  the  western  lines  becomes  effective 
October  1. 

The  following  rearrangement  of  territory  of  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  been  announced:  A 
E.  [{oughMcr,  superintendent  at  New  l-ranklin,  Mo.,  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  St.  Louis,  Boonville  and  Hannibal  divi- 
sions anfl  Columbia  branch,  with  office  at  Sedalia.  Mo. ;  J.  L. 
Walsh,  superintendent  at  Parsons,  Kan,  will  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  Sed.ilia,  Kansas  City  and  Parsons  divisions  and  over 
the  lola  anci  Eldora  Springs  branches,  with  office  at  Parsons ; 
N.  J.  {'"inncy,  superintendent  at  Sedalia,  will  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  Cherokee,   Neosha  and  Joplin  divisions,  with  office  at 
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Parsons;  W.  E.  Williams,  superintendent  at  Denison,  Tex.,  will 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  Muskogee,  Choctaw,  Tulsa  and  Wil- 
burton  divisions  and  Coalgate  branch,  with  office  at  McAlester, 
Okla.,  and  W.  E.  Brown,  superintendent  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  will  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Shawnee,  Oklahoma, 
Osage  and  Guthrie  divisions,  with  office  at  Oklahoma  City.  J. 
M.  Gayle  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent,  with  of- 
fice at  Sedalia,  Mo. ;  K.  A.  Easley,  trainmaster  at  Parsons, 
Kan.,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  superintendent  under  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  W.  W  ackher  an  assistant  superintendent  under  Mr. 
[•iiiney,  both  with  offices  at  Parsons;  R.  L.  Gardner,  trainmaster 
at  Dennison,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  superintend- 
ent, with  office  at  McAlester,  Okla.,  and  T.  F.  Gardner  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  superintendent,  with  office  at  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.  The  office  of  trainmaster  has  been  abolished 
at  Parsons  and  at  McAlester. 

Charles  W.  Galloway,  gentral  >uperintendent  of  transportation 
of  the  entire  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
been  appointed  general  .superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern,  with  office  at  Cincirnati,  O.,  succeeding  W.  H. 
Brimson,  resigned.  James  R.  Kearney,  superintendent  of  car 
service,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  succeeds  Mr.  Galloway  as  superin- 
tendent of  transportation,  and  George  F.  Malone,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  car  service,  succeeds  Mr.  Kearney. 

Charles  W.  Galloway,  who  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwe>tern,  with  office  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ^uccetding  W.  H.  Brimson,  resigned,  was  born 

December  11,  1868.  Mr. 
Galloway  entered  the 
service  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  in  April, 
1883,  as  a  messenger 
boy  in  the  operating  de- 
partment in  Baltimore, 
and  since  that  time  has 
been  in  the  continuous 
service  of  that  company. 
He  studied  telegraphy 
and  stenography,  and 
from  a  clerkship  was 
appointed  private  secre- 
tary to  the  late  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  in  April, 
1891,  which  position  he 
tilled  for  six  years.  In 
September,  1897,  he  was 
made  trainmaster  of  the 
Baltimore  division,  be- 
coming assistant  super- 
intendent at  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  in  April,  1898 
He  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Cumberland  division  in  July.  1899,  where  he 
remained  until  November,  1901,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Baltimore  in  a  similar  capacity.  He  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  transportation  of  the  entire  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system 
December  20.  1906,  and  advanced  to  general  superintendent  of 
transportation  July  1,  of  this  year,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  appointment. 

Traffic  Officers. 

E.  M.  Mareiis  has  been  appointed  a  a)ntracting  freight  agent 
of  the  Atlanta.  Hirminnham  &  .Atlantic,  with  office  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

G.  F.  Dickroeger,  contracting  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Despatch,  has  been  appointed  westbound  agent,  with  ofhce  at 
St.   Louis,   Mo. 

J.  T.  lUickner,  commercial  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
&  Gulf,  with  office  at  Denison,  Tex.,  has  resigned  to  engage  in 
<ther  business. 

().  .'\.  Toole  h.is  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Macon  &  jiirtningham.  with  office  at  Macon,  (ia.,  succeeding  J- 
G.  North,  resigned. 

Peter  Palinatccr,  a.ssistant  passenger  agent  of  the  .'\tchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa   Fe  at   IJuffalo.  N.  V.,  has  been  appointed  p«»- 
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^riiKcr  .imnt.  with  ulliir  ill  HiiO.ili'.  »iiiicr<liiiK  *  li.irliN  \  M.!!--!!. 
ilccrusril. 

J,  W  (ilovir  li.i'.  I>ccii  .ipiioiiilcil  n  iravcliiiK  iriiKlit  ;iK'iit  oi 
the  I'ltt'liiifKli  v'k  l-'kc  I'.rir,  with  otlicc  iit  Hriiwiijtvillc,  I'a.,  »uc- 
cccditiK  *•    1^    W  illi.ini<t,  rc»iKi)c<l. 

H.  W.  CuiiniiiKh.mi  has  l)crii  apiHimlt-d  a  commercial  aKciit 
.if  the  Chican"  lifcal  Western,  with  olVicc  at  Kansas  (  ity,  Mo.. 
■uccccilinK  J    •'•  I'cngel,  resiKncd 

Robert  I-'.  Ilyile.  assistant  claim  aKcnt  ol  Iht-  Triiiily  &  Itrazos 
\'allcy  at  TenK>ir.  Tex.,  has  luen  appointed  claim  agent  of  the 
lluuston  Belt  &  Terminal,  with  olVicc  at  Houston.  Tex  I-"..  D. 
Stuggs  succeeds  Mr.  Hyde. 

D.  M.  Havis.  city  passenger  aKcnt  of  the  t  hicago  &  Morth 
Western  at  IXs  Moines.  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling 
iHeiit.  with  olVice  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  succeeding  E  H.  Lowdcr- 
luugh.  rcsigncil  to  engage  in  other  business. 

P.  L.  Hyde,  joint  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  South 
Hakola  Central  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  has  been  appointed  con- 
1  acting  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  St. 
I  ouis.  Mo.  succeeding  A.  L.  Masso,  resigned. 

C.  H.  [•".  Lincoln  has  been  appointed  passenger  and  freight 
agent  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  with  office 
.It  Ocean  I'ark.  Cal.  J.  L.  Moore  has  been  appointed  city  pas- 
>enger  and  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

J.  L.  Kenealy,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Buffalo  &  Sus- 
quehanna, at  Wellsvillc.  N.  Y..  has  been  appointed  a  soliciting 
agent,  with  office  at  Buffalo,  succeeding  I.  I.  Van  Allen,  trans- 
terrtd  to  the  operating  department.  K.  E.  Ball  succeeds  Mr. 
Kenealy,  with  office  at  Wellsville. 

A.  A.  Burke  and  E.  G.  Ranney  have  been  appointed  traveling 
passenger  agents  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  both  with  offices  at 
Boston.  Mass..  succeeding  W.  H.  Sncll  and  James  Hurdon.  trans- 
ferred. Thomas  McNeil  has  been  appointed  agent  at  .\nt\vcrp, 
Belgium,  succeeding  S.  E.  Cruse. 

T.  W.  W'uerpel  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illnois 
.-.nd  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute,  with  office  at  Monterey. 
Mexico.  B.  B.  Wise  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  and 
passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Mexico  City. 

J.  W.  Gantz.  commercial  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
been  appointed  general  agent  in  the  freight  department,  with 
office  at  St.  Louis,  succeedmg  A.  D.  Murray,  resigned  to  engage 
in  private  business.  F".  J.  Lawler,  soliciting  freight  agent,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Gantz. 

C.  A.  Florence,  general  eastern  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois 
Central  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  in  charge  of  import  and  export  traffic,  with  office  at  Chi- 
cago. L.  F.  Klein,  commercial  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  succeeds  Mr.  Florence,  with  office  at  New  York, 
effective  October  15. 

Gabe  Filleul.  western  passenger  agent  of  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  agent, 
with  office  at  New  Orleans,  La.  Incident  to  the  appointment 
of  Frank  L.  Moe  as  general  western  agent  at  Chicago  it  should 
have  been  mentioned  that  he  will  have  charge  of  both  the  pas- 
senger and  freight  departments  at  Chicago. 

Robert  Kerr,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
at  Montreal.  Quebec,  having  reached  the  age  limit,  will  be 
retired  on  October  1.  as  previously  announced  in  these  columns. 
Mr.  Kerr  was  horn  in  .\ugust,  1845,  at  Toronto.  Ont.,  and  began 
railway  work  in  1866  as  warehouse  clerk,  and  later  held  various 
positions  with  the  Northern  Railway  of  Canada.  In  1879  he 
was  appointed  through  freight  agent  of  the  same  road.  From 
1879  to  1881  he  was  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Northern  &  Nortliwestern,  now  a  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  In 
•June,  188t,  he  went  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  as  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  and  Pacific  divisions  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  remaining  in  that  position  until  January,  18%. 
when  he  was  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  lines  west  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  since  June,  1899,  he  has  been  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  all  lines  on  the  same  road. 


Enolncering    and    Rollino    Stock    OfficerB. 

(ieorgc  lleckingham,  roadmastcr  of  the  Cirand  Trunk  at  Mon- 
treal, Uup.,  has  been  appointed  general  roadmastcr  of  the  iCa.Ht- 
ern  divi.sion,  with  office  at  Montreal,  succeeding  Uavid  .McOioc, 
promoted. 

C.  D.  Swingly,  division  engineer  of  the  Connellsvillc  division 
ol  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Connellsvillc,  Pa.,  has  been  appoiiited 
division  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  division,  with  office  at  Pitts- 
lairgh,  succeeding  I..  P.  Ros.siter,  resigned.  Phillip  Petri,  division 
engineer  of  the  Ohio  division  at  Parkcrsburg,  W.  Va.,  succeeds 
Mr.  Swingly,  and  G.  T.  Warren,  division  engineer  of  the  Shenan- 
doah divi.Mon  at  Winchester,  Va ,  succeeds  Mr.  Petri.  E.  T. 
Brown,  division  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  division  at  Phila- 
delphia, succeeds  Mr.  Warren,  and  J.  Tordello,  assistant  division 
engineer  of  the  Cumberland  division  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  division  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  divj- 
.sion  at   Pittsburgh,  succeeding  C.  Johnston,  resigned. 


Purchasing  Officers. 

F.  A.  Bushnell,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle  and  the  Astoria  &  Columbia  River,  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the  Oregon  Trunk,  the  Ore- 
gon Electric  and  the  United  Railways  Co.,  and  storekeepers  will 
-eport  to  him  at  Portland. 


OBITUARY. 


F.  M.  Darrah,  commercial  agent  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  at 
Atchison,  Kan.,  died  at  Atchison  on  September  17. 

Geather  Jackson  De  Vilbiss.  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Hocking  Valley  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  brief  mention 
of    whose   death   in   llie   accident   caused   by    the   derailment   of 

a  northbound  passenger 
train  on  the  Hocking 
Valley  September  12, 
was  made  in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  Julv  31. 
1875,  at  St.  Joe,  Tnd. 
Mr.  De  Vilbiss  attended 
the  common  schools  and 
later  studied  mechanics 
through  a  correspond- 
ence school.  He  began 
railway  work  in  1889 
as  an  apprentice  on  the 
Wabash  Railroad  and 
was  later  made  round- 
house foreman  on  the 
same  road  at  Peru,  Ind. 
He  then  went  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  as  gen- 
eral foreman  of  the  Bat- 
tle Creek  shops,  but  was 
compelled  to  resign  this 
position  on  account  of 
ill  health.  His  next 
position  was  roundhouse 
foreman  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  island  &  Pacific,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1904  to  go  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  a  master  me- 
chanic. In  1907  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Hocking  \'alley,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 


De  Vilbiss. 


The  Russian  authorities  have  increased  the  capacity  of  their 
freight  car  stock  simply  by  issuing  a  decree.  It  has  been  found, 
this  decree  says,  that  the  present  cars,  hitherto  limited  to  loads 
of  750  poods,  arc  capable  of  carrying  and  may  be  loaded  with 
900  poods.  This  latter  weicht  is  almost  exactly  32,500  pounds.  In 
the  lates  70s  and  the  80s  in  this  country,  it  is  said,  some  companies 
thus  increased  the  capacity  of  cars  by  a  paint  brush,  marking 
30,000  lbs.  instead  of  20,000.  In  1880  Russian  freight  cars  were 
changed  from  610  pood.s  capacity  to  750,  but  then,  in  many  cases 
at  least,  stronger  springs  were  added. 
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New    Incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — It  is  announced  that  the 
Pecos  &  Northern  Texas,  building  a  branch  from  a  point  on  the 
Coleman- Lubbock  line  near  Lubbock,  Tex.,  southwest  to  La 
Mesa,  55  miles,  and  the  16-mile  section  of  the  Coleman  cut-off, 
from  Lubbock  to  a  connection  with  the  La  Mesa  branch,  is  to 
be  opened  for  operation  on  October  1. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company  re- 
cently bought  a  plot  of  ground  in  order  to  carry  out  the  grade 
elimination  work  in  South  Baltimore,  Md.     (Aug.  19,  p.  332.) 

BownoN  Railway.- -An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has  been 
given  to  J.  \V.  Wright,  Jr.,  Union  Springs,  Ala.,  to  build  from 
Bowdon,  Ga.,  northeast  to  Harmony,  on  the  Central  of  Georgia, 
12  miles.  It  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  finished  in  about 
CO  days.  J.  L.  Lovvorn,  president;  J.  M.  Terrell,  vice-president; 
A.  E.  Fleming,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  H.  P.  Harris,  chief 
enginee--.  Bowdon. 

Chicago  &  North  Western.— This  company  on  July  31,  1910, 
had  under  construction  354  miles  of  new  lines,  including  the 
following : 

Bellefourche  Valley,  from  Bellefourche,  S.  Dak.,  to  Xewell, 
23  miles. 

Doland  &  Southeastern,  from  Doland,  S.  Dak.,  to  Iroquois,  40 
miles. 

James  River  Valley  &  Northwestern,  from  Gettysburg.  S. 
Dak.,  to  Blunt,  43  miles;  Onida  to  Hitchcock,  55  miles. 

Milwaukee,  Sparta  &  Northwestern,  from  near  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  to  Clyman,  with  connecting  lines,  a  total  of  about  52 
miles;  Clyman  to  Necedah,  89  miles;  Wyeville  to  Sparta,  23 
miles. 

Sioux  City,  Dakota  &  Northwestern,  from  Hinton,  Iowa,  to 
Hawarden,  23  miles. 

Columbia  &  Montour. — This  company  is  said  to  be  planning 
to  build  an  extension  from  Berwick,  Pa.,  northeast  to  Wilkes- 
barre,  about  35  miles.  The  company  has  under  consideration  the 
question  of  building  other  extensions. 

Crystal  Citv  &  Uvalde. — An  officer  of  this  company,  which 
now  operates  53  miles  of  line  from  Uvalde  Junction,  Tex.,  to 
Carrizo  Springs,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  an  east  and  west  line 
will  be  built  from  Crystal  City  west  to  Eagle  Pass,  40  miles, 
and  from  Crystal  City  east  to  Aransas  Pass,  about  225  miles, 
if  the  reciuired  bonuses  of  $250,000,  for  the  Eagle  Pass  line,  and 
$200,000,  for  the  extension  to  Aransas  Pass,  are  raised  by  the 
land  owners  and  people  along  the  route  of  the  proposed  exten- 
sions. It  is  thought  that  the  amounts  will  be  raised  and  con- 
tracts signed  for  the  construction  of  the  extensions  soon. 

Dflaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — It  is  expected  that 
track  laying  will  be  started  soon  on  sections  of  the  new  cut-off 
being  built  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
between  Slatcford,  Pa.,  and  Port  Morris,  N.  J.,  28  miles.  The 
line  will  not  have  any  grade  crossings,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  work  will  be  finished  in  about  one  year.     (Apr.  8,  p.  969.) 

Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific. — See  an  item  in  General 
News  regarding  this  road. 

Fort  Wayne  &  Toleuo  (Electric). — An  officer  writes  that 
the  company  has  secured  franchises  through  the  various  towns 
and  obtained  most  of  the  right-of-way  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
northeast  via  Maysville  to  Hicksville,  Ohio,  thence  via  Farmer 
to  Bryan,  45  miles,  with  a  spur  line  north  to  Montpclicr,  10 
miles.  The  company  cxi)ccts  to  fmish  the  first  15  miles  from 
Fort  Wayne  to  Harlan  this  fall.  Work  is  now  under  way  put- 
ting up  a  number  of  bridges.  iMve  of  the  bridges  have  already 
been  finished,  as  well  as  a  500- ft.  trestle  near  Bryan.  K.  T. 
Bastrcss,  general  manager,  Harlan,  Ind. 

Garien  City,  Gulf  &  Northern.— An  officer  writes  that  cm- 
tracts  have  been  given  to  A.  J  Canady,  Scott  City,  Kan.,  and 
to  S.  S.  Shaw,  Garden  City,  for  building  extensions  of  this 
road.  The  plans  call  for  an  extension  from  the  present  north- 
ern terminus  at  Scott  City,  north  to  the  Uni<in  Pacific  in  the 
northern  part  of  Logan  county,  55  mites,  and  another  cxtcnsinn 


from   Garden  City  south  to  Liberal,  about  70  miles.     (Sept.  9, 

p.  482.) 

Gilmore  &  Pittsburgh. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  about 
completed  on  the  line  as  located  from  Armstead,  Mont.,  west 
to  Salmon  City  and  to  Gilmore,  Idaho.  The  line  to  Salmon 
City  is  now  open  for  business  and  it  is  e.xpected  to  open  the 
remaining  section  to  Gilmore  about  October  15.  No  plans  for 
any  immediate  new  construction  work  have  been  made.  (July 
3,  p.  1390.) 

Gulf  Coast  &  ProvU'Ent  City. — .An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  financial  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  work  on  the 
Ime  is  to  be  started  at  once.  The  projected  route  is  from  Pierce, 
Tex.,  north  to  connect  with  an  east  and  west  line  to  be  built 
from  Glen  Flora,  west  to  Provident  City.  E.  Reinbold.  chair- 
man, Kansas  City,  Mo.     (April  22,  p.  1064.) 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe. — An  officer  writes  regarding  the 
reports  that  the  Santa  Fe  is  seeking  an  entrance  into  Waco, 
Tex.,  by  securing  trackage  rights  over  an  existing  line  or  build- 
ing a  new  line,  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  company  does 
not  contemplate  an  entrance  into  Waco.  The  proposition  has 
been  under  advisement  for  some  time.  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.,  Sept.  9, 
p.  482.) 

Gulf,  Delt.\  &  Northwest. — An  officer  writes  that  a  charter 
has  been  granted  this  company  and  surveys  are  made,  but  that 
it  is  undecided  when  work  will  be  started.  The  plans  call  for 
a  line  from  Port  Barre,  La.,  north  to  Moreauville,  35  miles. 
O.  H.  Williams,  602  Maison  Blanche,  New  Orleans,  may  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Hager.man  Valley  &  Western. — Incorporated  in  Idaho  with 
$200,000  capital  and  office  at  Hagerman,  Lincoln  county,  Idaho, 
to  build  railways  in  Idaho.  The  directors  include:  J.  W.  Mor- 
ton, H.  A.  Stroud,  E.  M.  Bell,  H.  E.  Secor  and  A.  H.  Brails 
ford. 

Hampden  Railroad. — The  Massachusets  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioner.*  has  granted  this  company  a  certificate  of  public 
exigency  for  building  the  proposed  line  to  Bondsville,  about  25 
miles.  -At  Bondsville  connection  is  to  be  made  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New  London 
Northern  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system.  R.  D.  Gillett, 
Westfield,  and  F.  T.  Ley,  Springfield,  are  directors.  (July  29, 
p.  205.) 

Hudson  &  Manhattan. — See  an  item  in  General  News  re- 
garding proposal  of  this  company  to  build  a  new  subway  under 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

International  &  Gre.\t  Northern. — An  officer  writes  that  a 
preliminary  survey  was  made  by  the  I.  &  G.  X.  down  the  Nueces 
river  for  15  miles  for  some  large  land  owners.  It  has  not  yet 
been  decided  to  build  a  line  through  this  section. 

Iowa  Roads. — According  to  press  reports,  surveys  are  being 
made  from  Des  Moines,  la.,  southeast  to  Carlisle,  thence  to 
Knoxville  or  Dallas,  and  southward  to  Chariton,  continuing 
south  to  Seymour  or  Allerton.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  a 
project  of  the  Rock  Island.  H.  L.  Jackson,  Hannnond,  Ind.,  is 
in  charge  of  the  surveys. 

Fairchild  &  Northeastern, — An  officer  writes  that  contracts 
will  probably  be  let  next  spring  for  building  an  extension  from 
Nix  Corners,  Wis.,  southwest  via  Hrackett  to  Caryville,  about 
40  miles.  The  principal  revenue  of  the  line  will  be  derived  from 
hauling  grain,  live  stock  and  lumber.     (.Aug.  16,  p.  332.) 

Lackawanna  Railroad  Co.  of  Nkw  Jersey.— See  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western. 

Lake  .Arthur,  Jennings  &  Northern. — According  to  press 
reports,  surveys  are  now  being  made  for  this  line.  The  pro 
jected  route  is  from  Jennings,  l.a.,  north  to  Alexandria.  B.  1! 
Bliss,  E.  P.  Fox,  general  manager,  Jennings.     (.April  29,  p.  1114.^ 

Midland  Pennsylvania. — Construction  work  is  said  to  havr 
been  started  by  cliis  company,  which  was  recently  organized  in 
reniisylvania.  with  a  c.ipital  of  $I.'1(),000.  The  projected  route  is 
from  MiilersburK,  Dauphin  county.  I'a..  northe.ist  via  (.Ir.if/  ami 
(iordon  to  Ashlantl.  in  Sthuylkill  county.  41  miles.  W.  K.  Har 
rington,  president.  Philadelphia.     (Aug.  12,  p.  "JtM.) 

Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Maris.— Work  is  said 
to  have  been  started  on  new  division  terminals  at  n  point  aboni 
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I  iiiilc  ii.Hii  the  Stcvriis  I'oiiu.  Wi».,  i>a»»ciiKtr  st.ili-.n  l'r:ick» 
«il!  lie  laid  B»  (nr  «s  llic  I'lovcr  river. 

MuMCAN*!*.  Louisiana  &  Tkxas. — Sec  Souilicrii  I'aLilu:. 

New  York.  Nkw  IIavkn  4  HAHiroiii).— An  ofliccr  writes  that 
ihn  iiiin|>any  liasi  umlcr  coiisiilrratinn  the  (|iic«ti()n  of  dmiblc- 
ir.ukiiiK  a  section  ot  the  Imr  liclwccii  lull  Uivcr.  Mass..  and 
Warrrii.  Surveys  have  not  yet  Ineii  imnpUtcil  and  contracts 
lor  the  work  will  not  he  let  (or  some  time  to  come.  The  work 
includes  Kfade  reduction,  improvements  of  alinement  and  the 
elimination  of  a  niimher  of  Kradc  cro.ssinKS.  Under  an  aRrce- 
ment  with  the  city  of  I 'all  Kivcr,  a  new  combination  double- 
track,  railway  and  hinhway  briiluc  will  be  built,  replaciiiR  the 
present  siiiKle-track  structure  known  as  the  Sladcs  h'crry  bridge. 
The  Rcneral  plan  of  improvement  includes  a  tunnel  under  a 
ixjrtion  of  the  city  of  lall  Uivcr.  to  connect  with  the  Watuppa 
branch,  thus  cstablishiiiK  a  continuous  route  between  Providence. 
K.  I..  Fall  Kivcr.  Mass..  and  New  Bedford. 

Ntw  York.  Ontario  &  Western.— A  contract  is  said  to  have 

l>een   given   to  the    McHonald   (.'onstruction   Co.,   Scranton,    Pa., 

for  double-trackiUK  the  line  between    Pleasant   Mount,   Pa.,  and 

''    -   '  ind,  nine  miles.  ;ilso  from  Winwood  to  1  lancock.  X.  Y.,  an 

iial    nine    miles.     The   contract    is    said   to    be    valued    at 

HI.    It  is  understood  that  the  company  intends  to  eventually 

louble-track  the  entire  branch  from  Hancock  to  Scranton. 

New  York.  Westchester  &  Boston.— This  company  has  com- 
Mctfd  about  G.">  per  cent,  of  the  line  between  West  Farms  (New 
^ork  City)  and  Mount  Vernon,  exclusive  of  the  rails  and  power. 
\bout  18  miles  has  been  finished  or  is  under  construction.  It  is 
xpected  that  the  line  will  be  rniished  in  about  one  year  between 
A'est  Farms  and  Mount  Vernon,  and  on  the  branch  line  from 
■  lount  Vernon  to  While  Plains.     (Aug.  26,  p.  373.) 

Norfolk   &   Western. — The   report  of   this   company    for   the 
.oar  ended  June  30.  1910,  shows  that  work  is  now  under  way  on 
'.inch  luK-s  and  extensions  as   follows:     Petersburg  Belt,  to  be 
•^'M   miles   lonp.  with  connecting  tracks  aggregating   1.69  miles; 
his  line   is  now   under  construction   from   Foe,  Va.,  to  a  point 
vest  of  Addison  on  the  main  line,  thence  continuing  around  to 
iic  south  of  the  city  of  Petersburg.     The  new  line  will  form  a 
-icond  track  between  the  points  named,  and  will  furnish  a  '.ow- 
-rade   line    for   through   trafhc   and    for   interchange  of  business 
^ith  the  .Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  tlie  Seaboard  Air  Line,  avoid- 
;ig   the   heavy  grades  and  curv.iturcs   of  the  old   line   through 
i'etersburg.     It   is  expected   that  the  work  will  be  finished  and 
nc  line  ready  for  business  early  in  1911.    The  Allisonia  branch, 
Mi  mile,  has  been  built  to  an  iron  ore  tipple  on  Big  Red  Creek, 
oar  Allisonia,  Va.     Right-of-way  has  been  secured   for  extend- 
ng  the   Dry   Fork  branch   1.72  miles,   from  Canebrake,  W.   Va., 
•■)  a  point  below  the  mouth  of  Beech  creek,  and  0.8  mile  is  under 
instruction  to  Operation   No.  4  of  the  New  River-Pocahontas 
I  onsolidated  Coal  Co.     Right-of-way  has  been   secured   for   the 
Beech  Creek  branch   from  the   Dry  Fork  branch  to  the  Indian 
("reek  branch  at  the  Virginia  state  line.  1.56  miles,  also   for  the 
iidian  Creek  branch  from  the  Beech  Creek  branch  at  the  West 
Virginia   state   line   to   Cedar   Bluff,  Va.,   on   the  Clinch   Valley 
::<trict,  1"J.22  miles,  and  for  a  Y  connection,  0.37  mile,  at  Cedar 
•  lufT.    Construction  work  is  under  way  on  3.22  miles  at  Summit 
:nncl.     The    Dry   Fork    branch    and   connections    will    form    a 
intinuous   line    from   faeger,   W.  Va.,  to   Cedar   BlutK   and   will 
rovidc  a  western  outlet  to  the  coal  lands  on  the  Clinch  Valley 
'istrict.     Right-of-way  for  the  North  Fork  branch  of  the  Tug 
^irk  branch  from  Jeanettc.  W.  Va.,  4.31  miles,  with  a  brai-.ch, 
'"^7  mile,  to  projected  coal   operations,  has  been  arranged   for. 
Satisfactory    progress    has    been    made    on    the    Winston-Salem 
S.)uthbound,  building  from  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  to  Wadesboro, 
'.bout  88  miles.    On  this  line  83  per  cent,  of  the  grading,  78  per 
out.  of  the  masonry  work  and  7.")  miles  of  the  roadbed  are  bu- 
lled, and   18  miles  of  main  track  has  been  laid.     The  line  is 
.'ing  built  jointly  with  the   Atlantic  Coast  Line.     Right-of-way 
>  hemg  secured  for  extensions  of  the  Guyandotte  &  Tug  Fork 
R.nilroad  and  connections.     During  the  year  7.5.87  miles  of  main 
track  was  laid  with  85-lb.  rail,   17  miles  of  the  Durham  district 
with    resawed   75-Ib.    rail   and   7.02   miles   of    the   Clinch    Valley 
district  with  resawed  8o-Ib.  rail.     Additions  were  made  to  divi- 
sion yards  at  Williamson,  W.  Va. ;  East  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and 
Columbus.     This  work  included  an  entirely  new  eastbound  yard 
at  East  Portsmouth.     A  number  of  passenger  and   freight  sta- 


tions were  built  or  enlarged,  .noine  power  houicn  for  interlocking 
and  block  »\»m\  plants  were  built,  and  itomc  shop  extension  work 
was  carricil  out. 

North wkstkhn  pAtU'ic— This  company  is  said  to  be  asking 
for  bids  to  build  about  30  miles  of  line  between  the  northern 
an<l  the  southern  lections  of  the  line.  Work  is  already  under 
way  from  Willits,  Cal..  north  to  (Jutlet  Creek.  One  of  the 
sections  to  be  let  is  from  Outlet  Creek,  north  to  the  Covcio 
bridge,  and  the  other  section  is  from  Dyervillc,  on  the  northern 
section,  south  lo  Fort  Seward.  On  this  section  the  Island 
.Mountain  tunnel  will  involve  the  heaviest  construction  on  the 
line. 

Orecon  Trunk  Railway— This  company  has  filed  maps  in 
Oregon  for  a  line  from  a  point  at  the  summit  of  the  Cascade 
mountains  in  central  Oregon,  westerly,  passing  north  of  Fish 
lake,  thence  southwesterly  to  a  point  near  Eagle  Point,  in  Jack- 
son county.     (Sept.  2,  p.  440.) 

Pennsylvania  Koai  s  (Electric).— A  company  is  being  organ- 
ized by  Philadelphia  capitalists,  with  $180,000  capital,  to  build 
;in  electric  line  from  Dillsl/urg,  Pa.,  southeast  to  Dover,  14 
miles. 

St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico.— Work  has  been  finished 
on  the  extension  of  the  Tres  Palacios  branch  and  it  is  expected 
that  train  service  will  be  started  this  week  between  Buckeye, 
Tex.,  and  Collegeport,  about  17  miles.     (Aug.  5,  p.  263.) 

St.  Louis  Southwestern.— Work  is  said  to  have  been  started 
on  an  extension  from  Hamilton,  Tex.,  west  to  Comanche,  32 
miles.  The  grading  contract  has  been  let  to  Thompson  &  Scott, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  have  sublet  grading  work  on  10  miles  to 
J.   S.   McSpadden.      (July  1,  p.  54.) 

Southern  Pacific. — According  to  press  reports  the  line  under 
construction  for  several  years  for  Morgan's  Louisiana  & 
Texas,  from  Lafayette,  La.,  northeast  to  Port  Allen  (opposite 
Baton  Rouge),  will  be  finished  and  put  in  operation  by  October 
1.  The  work  has  been  considerably  delayed  in  overcoming  the 
('ifticulties  encountered  in  crossing  Atchafalaya  river.  (June  17, 
p.  J568.) 

Temple-Northwestern.— Track  laying  is  said  to  have  been 
started  from  Temple,  Tex.,  northwest.  It  is  expected  that  the 
tirst  10  miles  will  be  finished  by  November.  The  line  is  eventu- 
ally to  be  extended  northwest  to  Benjamin,  in  Knox  county,  a 
total  of  about  210  miles  air  line.  W.  J.  McDaniel,  president,  and 
W.  E.  Dozier,  chief  engineer,  Temple.     (Sept.  2,  p.  440.) 

Texas  Central. — Renewal  work  on  this  road,  which  has  been 
under  way  for  some  time,  is  nearing  completion.  About  35  miles 
of  the  line  has  been  laid  with  80-lb.  rail,  replacing  lighter  sec- 
tions. This  required  about  5,000  tons  of  rail.  Rapid  progress 
'S  being  made  on  the  new  branch  from  De  Leon,  Tex.,  to  Cross 
Plains,  about  41  miles.     (July  1,  p.  54.) 

Texas  Roahs. — See  an  item  in  General  News  regarding  new 
lines  in  Texas. 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie. — The  report  of  this  company  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1910,  under  date  of  September  1,  shows 
that  grade  reduction  work  is  now  under  way  on  the  Toledo  divi- 
sion. This  work  between  Bolivar,  Ohio,  and  Zoar  is  finished  ex- 
cept some  small  ballasting  and  surfacing,  and  replacing  with 
stone  some  of  the  temporary  bridge  seats  on  bridges  that  were 
raised.  Work  has  been  under  way  for  several  months  cutting 
down  the  summit  between  Pryor  and  Smithville,  the  material 
being  used  to  lift  the  track  on  a  long  fill  between  these  stations. 
Similar  work  is  under  way  between  Smithville  and  Creston,  also 
between  Wellington  and  Brighton.  The  work  of  removing  the 
company's  tracks  from  the  C.  &"P.  right-of-way  far  enough  to 
allow  that  company  to  lay  second  track,  has  been  finished.  This 
included  pulling  up  about  P4  miles  of  riprap  wall  along  the  Ohio 
river.  About  87,000  cu.  yds.  of  fill  was  placed.  The  relocation 
of  line  and  yard  tracks  at  Cleveland  was  finished  during  the 
year.  On  the  Sugar  Creek  &  Northern,  5  miles  of  second  track 
was  laid  and  five  passing  tracks,  each  3,600  ft.  long,  a  total  of 
3.41  miles.  In  the  east  yard  V*  of  the  track  laying  was  fini-.hed 
and  all  the  track  laying  in  the  west  yard.  The  total  track  laid 
during  the  year  was :  26  new  industrial  sidings,  aggregating 
4.33  miles,  3.41  miles  of  main  tracks,  5.13  miles  of  passing  tracks, 
0.65  mile  of  team  tracks  and  22.22  miles  of  yard  and  other  com- 
pany tracks. 
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CENrR.\L  OF  Georgia. — See  editorial  comments  on  the  annual 
report  in  another  column. 

Chicago  &  Alton. — A  press  despatch  says  that  negotiations  have 
about  been  completed  for  the  purchase  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
of  the  Toluca,  Marquette  &  Northern,  now  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  The  T.,  M.  &  N.  runs  from  Rutland,  111.,  to  Gran- 
ville, 27  miles. 

Chic.xgo,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific— The  C,  R.  1.  &  P.  Railway 
has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent.,  which 
compares  with  a  quarterly  dividend  declared  at  this  time  last 
year  of  1%  per  cent.  Three  months  ago  1  per  cent,  was  de- 
clared. It  is  explained  that  the  P/4  per  cent,  dividend  is  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  interest  charges  of  the  C,  R.  1.  &  P. 
Railroad  since  the  retirement  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francesco 
bonds. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western.— Stockholders  of  the 
N'evvark  &  Bloomtield,  a  four-mile  road  running  from  Newark 
Junction,  N.  J.,  to  Montclair  and  operated  under  lease  by  the 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western,  have  voted  to  increase 
the  capital  stock  from  $103,850  to  $1,600,000.  The  D.,  L.  & 
W.  owns  $97,700  of  the  stock  at  present  outstanding.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  new  stock  is  to  be  used  for  im- 
provements. There  are  no  bonds  having  a  lien  on  the  road, 
and  the  lease  to  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  provides  for  6  per  cent,  divi- 
dends on  the  stock. 

DuLUTH,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic. — For  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1910,  the  company,  with  an  average  mileage  operated 
of  607  miles,  had  total  operating  revenue  of  $3,302,147,  com- 
paring with  total  operating  revenues  of  $2,719,338  in  1909. 
Operating  expenses  amounted  last  year  to  $2,269,248,  compar- 
ing with  operating  expenses  in  1909  of  $1,979,518.  After  the 
payment  of  taxes  in  1910  of  $225,918,  and  in  1909  of  $203,600, 
there  was  left  net  operating  income  of  $815,572  in  1910  and 
$544,086  in  1909.  After  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  and 
other  interest  and  rentals,  the  net  corporate  loss  amounted  to 
$.351,715  in  1910  and  to  $201,447  in  1909.  The  larger  loss  in 
1910  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  company  received 
less  income  from  other  sources  of  operation  than  in  1909 
and  paid  very  much  greater  sums  for  rentals,  etc.  In  1909 
the  other  deductions  (rentals,  etc.)  amounted  to  $28,937,  and 
in   1910  other  deductions  amounted  to  $352,391. 

Of  the  total  operating  revenue  last  year,  $1,723,312  was  fur- 
nished by  freight  and  $415,438  by  revenue  from  the  carriage 
of  iron  ore.  The  increase  in  freight  revenue  was  about  evenly 
divided  proportionately  between  iron  ore  freight  and  other 
freight,  and  the  toal  increase  amounted  to  $504,661.  Passen- 
ger revenue  last  year  amounted  to  $988,367  and  in  1909  to 
$915,124. 

Under  operating  expenses,  maintenance  of  way  cost  $527,683 
in  1910,  an  increase  of  $82,402  over  1909;  maintenance  of 
equipment  cost  $301,459,  an  increase  of  $33,068;  traffic  expenses 
cost  $107,909,  an  increase  of  $7,025.  and  transportation  ex- 
penses cost  $1,19.3.180.  an  increase  of  $166,109. 

The  total  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile 
amounted  to  249.400,750  tons,  comparing  with  171,817,3.33  tons 
in  1900.  The  average  haul  of  through  freight  was  111  miles, 
as  compared  with  98  miles  in  1909;  but  the  average  haul  of 
local  freight  was  33  miles  in  1910  and  35  miles  in  1909.  The 
average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  for  haul  freight  amounted 
to  8.57  mills  in  1910  and  to  9.51  mills  in  1909.  The  number 
of  passengers  carried  one  mile  totaled  .39,231,325  in  1910  and 
.37.1.37,717  in  1909.  The  average  distance  carried  was  54.5 
miles  in  1910  and  52.5  miles  in  1909.  The  average  receipts 
per  passenger  per  mile  for  all  passengers  were  2.519  cents  in 
1910  and  2.464  cents  in  1900  Ores  furnished  49  per  cent,  of 
the  total  tonnage  carried  in  1910,  comparing  with  38  per  cent, 
of  the  total  tonnage  in  1909.  Lumber  and  other  forest  prod- 
ucts furnished  19  per  cent,  in  1910,  as  against  20  per  cent,  in 
1909. 

Kan.sas  Citv  Southern. — Sec  an  item  in  regard  to  this  company 
in  Traffic  News. 

Maine  (entrai.. — This  company  has  bought  the  propert)  oi 
the  Scbasticook  &  Mooschea<l.     The  line  runs  from   I'ittsliehl. 


Me.,  to  Mainstream,  15  miles.     The  property  was  presumably 
sold  under  foreclosure. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  S.\ult  Ste.  Marie.— The  company  is  to 
issue  $3,600,000  new  bonds.  The  fact  that  this  new  issue  of 
bonds  was  approved  by  the  directors  at  a  meeting  held  about 
two  weeks  ago  has  just  been  made  public. 

Mobile  Terminal  &  Railw.w  Co. — F.  J.  Lisman  &  Co.,  New 
York,  have  bought  $175,000  of  the  company's  first  mortgage 
6  per  cent,  bonds  of  September  1,  1910-1935,  and  are  offering 
these  bonds  at  par.  Principal  and  interest  are  guaranteed 
jointly  by  the  Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern  and  the  Tom- 
bigbee  Valley.  The  Terminal  company  was  incorporated  in 
Alabama  to  buy  24  acres  of  real  estate  fronting  on  Mobile 
harbor.  The  company  has  $500,000  authorized  stock  outstand- 
ing and  $500,000  first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds,  of  which 
the  $175,000  bought  by  the  New  York  bankers  is  all  that  has 
been  issued. 

Newark  &  Bloom  field — See  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern. — An  annual  dividend  of  QVs 
per  cent,  was  paid  on  September  3.  In  1909  5  per  cent,  was 
paid  and  in  1908  4  per  cent,  was  paid. 

New  York  &  Harlem. — The  directors  have  declared  a  semi- 
annual dividend  of  1%  per  cent.,  payable  Oct.  1.  This  is  the 
dividend  payable  out  of  rental  received  for  the  Fourth  avenue 
lines  from  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway.  The  rental  of 
$400,000  a  year  is  equivalent  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  company's 
stock,  and  formerly  that  rats  was  paid,  but  the  directors  have 
decided  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  fund  to  provide  for  payment 
of  certain  taxes  in  dispute  with  the  city  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  do  so.  This  is  the  first  dividend  payable  out  of  the  Fourth 
avienue  street  car  lines  for  a  year.  There  has  been  no  inter- 
ruption, of  course,  in  the  10  per  cent,  dividend  paid  as  rental 
by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. 

Oregon  Short  Line. — Stockholders  (which  means  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  directors)  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  October  12 
to  authorize  an  increase  of  the  capital  stock  from  $27,460,10<) 
to  $100,000,000. 

San  Antonio  &  Rio  Grande. — F.  W.  Matthews  has  been  ap- 
pointed receiver  of  this  road,  which  runs  from  San  Juan. 
Tex.,  to  Chapin,  about  10  miles. 

Sebasticook  &  Moosehead. — See  Maine  Central. 

.Southern  Indiana. — The  reorganization  plan,  as  outlined  in 
these  columns  in  our  is.sue  of  August  12,  page  295,  has 
met  by  no  objection  from  any  of  the  stockholders,  the  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Clironicie  says,  and  has  practically  been 
adopted.  The  Chronicle  says  that  negotiations  are  pending 
for  the  sale  to  eastern  parties  of  $2,100,000  of  the  new  first 
mortgage  bonds  at  something  above  the  price  at  which  Chi- 
cago banks  were  willing  to  underwrite  the  bonds.  From  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  the  floating  debt  will  be  paid  and  $200,000 
left  in  the  treasury. 

Tennessee  Central. — See  an  item  in  regard  to  this  company 
in  Traffic  News. 

Toluca,  Marquette  &  Northern.— See  Chicago  &  Alton. 

Union  Pacific. — See  Oregon  Short  Line. 

Vermont  Valley  Railroad. — This  subsidiary  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  has  sold  to  Lee,  Iligginson  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1,500,00(1 
first  mortgage  4V'j  per  cent,  bonds,  of  October  1,  1910-1940. 
I'hese  bonds  are  issued  to  refund  $800,t)00  first  mortgage 
5  per  cent,  bonds  coming  due  October  1,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  certain  construction  work  financed  by 
the  Boston  &  Maine.  The  bankers  are  offering  the  bonds, 
which  are  a  legal  investment  in  Massachusetts.  Connecticut. 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  at  104 ''j.  to  yield  4,25  per  cent. 

Wabash- I'lrrsniRGH  Terminal. — The  receivers  have  been  an 
thori/ed  by  the  court  to  bring  a  suit  against  the  managers  of 
the  I'itl-burgh  Toledo  svndicate,  who  financed  the  buildinK  of 
(lie  \\;il>.isli  I'iitsburgh  Terinin.d.  The  suit  will  be  for  an  ac- 
counting for  nioiuy  recciveil  from  the  sale  of  Wabash  IVltl 
burgh  Terminal  bonds. 

WiiKELiNf.  &  Lake  Erie.— See  editorial  coinmeiits  on  tin-  .mmi.il 
report  in  another  column. 
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John  It.  Millikcn,  n>m|itrollrr  i>l  the  C  rocker- VV  licilci  I  .»iii- 
imiiy.  Ainpfrc.  N.  J  .  h.is  iucri)fcil  a  position  as  treasurer  ol  the 
Yale  *  Towne  MamilacturiiiK  '  oiiipany,  New  York,  with  liead- 
ijuarters  at  New  \  ork. 

The  ChicaKi>  Steel  Car  Co.,  ChicnBo,  has  filed  a  triiit  (Iced 
covering  $7.').()00  in  bonds,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  extensions 
and  improvements  to  the  company's  plant  at  Harvey,  III.,  made 
necessary  by  demands  for  an  increased  output. 

To  facilitate  handliiiK  its  rapidly  iiicreasinn  business  in  the 
Middle  West,  the  Ivockwell  I'urnace  t.  ompany.  New  York,  has 
opened  a  branch  olTice  in  the  l-ishcr  building.  C  hicago,  with  A. 
I..  Stevens,  an  experienced   furnace  engineer,  in  charge. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Westinghousc  Air  Brake  Company, 
New  York,  just  issued,  for  the  ye.ir  ended  July  31,  shows  net 
earnings  of  $I.(m:I.IOJ.  as  .igainst  $-J.O:i!1.27;5  in  1909.  After  charg- 
ing otT  JlL'!'.,*.'!  lor  depreciation,  etc..  a  surplus  of  $4,223,278  re- 
mained, as  against  $1,920,557  in  1909, 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  request 
the  announcement  that  a  man  giving  the  name  of  N.  A.  Nathan, 
who  is  operating  among  certain  western  manufacturers,  claim- 
ing connection  with  the  .icounting  department  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  has  no  connection  with  that  company. 

The  Griffin  Wheel  Company,  Chicago,  has  let  the  contract 
to  Kelly  Bros..  Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  building  an  addition  to  the 
Tacoma  plant.  The  addition  to  the  main  shop  will  be  436  ft. 
long,  100  ft.  wide,  and  will  cost  about  $19,000  without  equip- 
ment. Several  small  accessory  buildings  arc  included  in  the 
contract. 

Charles  Goble.  mechanical  supcrmteiKlent  of  the  Railway 
.\udit  &  Inspection  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  made 
ihstrict  manager  at  Chicago,  with  office  in  the  Calumet  building. 
Mr  (ioble  has  been  with  this  company  for  the  past  five  years, 
previous  to  which  he  was  interested  in  electric  and  steam  railway 
enterprises. 

The  Glacier  Metal  Company,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  placing  on 
the  market  a  new  ribbonized  plastic  metallic  packing  for  steam, 
air,  water,  gas,  ammonia,  etc.  This  packing  is  satisfactorily 
made,  from  an  alloy  of  white  metal,  into  fine  shreds  or  ribbons, 
and  is  therefore  very  pliable.  It  will  not  score  the  rods  nor  show 
corrosion  when  in  contact  with  acids. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  Octo- 
ber 14  for  condenser,  motor-driven  eng^ine  lathe,  valve-reseat- 
ing machine,  snatch  blocks,  punches  and  dies,  rivet  sets,  machine 
bits,  cold-shuts  for  steam  shovels,  coupler  knuckle  pins,  man- 
ganese-steel plates,  clam-shell  bucket,  electric  fans,  water  gages, 
fire  brick,  lumber,  etc.     (Cir.  No.  606.) 

The  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Company.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
makers  of  electric  traveling  cranes  and  hoists,  announces  that 
Arthur  Fritsch  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office,  located  in  the  iClonadnock  block,  to  succeed  W.  E. 
K reamer,  resigned.  Mr.  Pritsch  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  engineering  and  sales  department  of  the  Allis  Chalmers 
Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

The  Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Supply  Manufacturers 
announces  that  the  top  floor  of  the  La  Salle  hotel,  Chicago,  has 
been  reservetr  for  exhibits  at  the  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers  to  be  held  at  that  place  Sep- 
tember 27-30.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  W.  E. 
Ballantine.  in  charge  of  exhibits,  care  of  Willard  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company,  320  Dearborn  street.  Chicago. 

Three-quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company.  New  York,  which  closed  with  August  last,  indicated 
that  there  h.is  been  no  occasion  to  revise  the  estimate  of  a  gross 
business,  $61,000,000.  for  the  year,  which  estimate  was  made  last 
February.  The  gains  which  this  company  has  recorded  consist- 
ently during  the  current  year  continue.  The  month  of  August 
showed  an  increase  in  business  equal  to  a  gain  of  50  per  cent. 


ovci  tlic  correspulidiiiK  monlli  of  1909,  ;in<l  this  was  also  the 
ca»c  of  July  over  the  preceding  July.  The  probable  showmg 
of  $61,000,000  for  the  present  year  is  exceeded  only  by  1906, 
when  gross  sales  were  somewhat   more  than  $69,000,000. 

rile  Hicks  Locomotive  &  Car  Works,  Chicago,  wa.,,  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  a.,  receiver.  Tht  Chicago  officers  of  tin  company  explain 
that  it  has  suffered,  together  with  other  railway  equipment  com- 
panies, in  the  slump  of  business  during  the  last  three  years.  The 
lecciver  will  continue  to  operate  the  plant,  and  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  soon  be  working  full  force. 

Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  business  in  the  vicinity  of 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manvillc 
Company,  New  York,  has  recently  opened  new  offices  in  each 
(  f  these  cities  The  Atlanta  olTice  is  in  the  Empire  building, 
with  W.  F.  Johns,  who  has  been  traveling  in  this  territory  for 
the  company  for  a  number  of  years,  in  charge.  The  Rochester 
office  is  at  725  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  11.  P.  Domine,  for- 
merly with  the  Buffalo  branch  of  the  company,  in  charge. 

The  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  have  received 
ihc  following  locomotive  orders:  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  one  18-in.  x  24-in.  four-wheel  switcher;  Ed- 
>vard  J.  Gay  Planting  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plaquemine,  La., 
one  10-in.  x  16-in.  Forney  plantation  locomotive ;  American 
Hominy  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  one  15-in.  x  24-in.  four-wheel 
saddle  tank  switcher;  the  Berlin  Mills  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  one 
17-in.  X  24-in.  double  end  locomotive,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.,  New  York,  one  10-in.  x  16-in.  six-wheel  saddle  tank 
locomotive 

The  U.  S.  Indestructible  Gasket  Company,  50  Church  street, 
New  York,  is  building  a  new  plant  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which 
will  have  a  space  for  machines  10  ft.  wide  and  500  ft.  long. 
The  building  is  of  semi-fireproof  construction,  steel  sash  being 
used,  and  well  lighted.  This  new  plant  afifords  greatly  increased 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  the  company's  products,  con- 
sisting of  gaskets,  washers,  discs,  rings,  multiple  disc  pump 
valves,  diaphragms,  stampings,  formings,  punchings,  dies  and 
specialties  of  all  kinds,  including  corrugated,  flat  and  grooved 
copper,  lead,  steel,  bronze,  Ames  alloy,  indestructibleite,  Norway 
and  Swedish  iron,  monel  metal,  sparkite,  copper-asbestos,  wire, 
paper  and  other  gaskets,  also  washers,  discs,  rings  and  shapes 
of  any  metal,  fibre,  abestos,  leather,  cork,  mica,  felt,  rawhide, 
canvas,  etc.,  of  every  size,  shape  and  thickness. 

W.  B.  Doddridge,  whose  work  as  a  railway  expert  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  began  railway 
work  as  telegraph  operator  on  the  Union  Pacific  in  18G7.  The 
end  of  the  line  at  that  time  was  at  North  Plattje,  Neb.,  and 
Mr.  Doddridge  remained  in  the  position  of  operator  during  the 
construction  of  the  line  to  a  connection  with  the  Central  Pacific 
at  Promintory.  Later  he  was  made  agent  at  Ogden,  Utah,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  most  important  junction  in  the  West.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  western  division 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  from  Green  River  to  Ogden,  and  later 
general  superintendent,  having  in  charge  the  construction  of 
the  Utah  &  Northern  into  Montana.  This  work  was  followed 
by  the  building  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  from  Granger,  Wyo., 
to  Huntington,  Ore.  In  1884  Mr.  Doddridge  left  railway  work 
and  became  associated  with  Marcus  Daly  as  manager  of  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  Anaconda  smelter  in  Montana. 
In  1886  he  returned  to  railway  work  as  superintendent  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  lines  in  northern  Kansas.  In  18.*9  he  became 
general  manager  of  what  is  now  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern, 
with  office  in  St.  Louis.  In  1893  he  was  made  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  system  of  the  same  road,  which  position  he 
held  until  1900.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Doddridge  has  been  en- 
gaged in  expert  work,  including  the  making  of  physical  and 
business  examinations  of  railway  and  other  properties,  both  for 
railway  companies  and  financial  interests,  and  also  acting  as 
expert  witness  for  the  railway  companies  in  the  recent  injunc- 
tion suits  in  the  western  states  involving  two-cent  passenger  rate 
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matters  and  maximum  freight  bills.  He  is  also  at  the  present 
time  receiver  of  the  Xorth  American  Lead  Company  of  Mis- 
souri, knowledge  of  which  business  he  obtained  while  manager 
cf  the  Anaconda  smelter.  His  office  is  at  3965  Westminister 
place. 


Track    Supply    Association    Organized. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  supply  concerns  which  are 
interested  in  proper  exhibits  being  made  in  connection  with  the 
meetings  of  the  Roadmasters  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Chicago  on  September  16  to  consider  plans 
for  making  exhibits  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation at  St.  Louis  in  1911.  On  motion  of  J.  M.  Holloway,  of 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
providing  for  the  election  of  a  president,  vice-president  and 
secretary-treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee  composed  of 
these  officers  and  two  other  members  of  the  proposed  associa- 
tion, wlio  are  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Railway  Appliances 
Association  with  a  view  to  securing  its  approval  or  disapproval 
of  this  plan.  The  resolution  provides  that  if  the  Railway  Appli- 
ances Association  does  not  care  to  exhibit  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Roadmasters,   this  new  organization   shall   do   so. 

The  following  officers  of  the  new  association  were  elected : 
President,  William  Goldie,  Pittsburgh;  vice-president,  J.  M. 
Holloway,  Chicago;  secretary-treasurer,  A.  C.  Holloway,  Chi- 
cago; members  executive  committee,  John  McKinnon,  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.,  and  W.  C.  Kidd,  Hilburn,  N.  Y.  The  concerns  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting  were  those  which  exhibited  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Roadmasters'  Association  in  Chicago  last  week,  a  list 
of  which  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Great  Northern. — The  Great  Northern's  16-page  booklet  on 
colonist  fares  to  the  northwest  also  includes  descriptive  matter 
and  maps. 

Great  Northern. — A  booklet,  describing  the  advantages  of 
traveling  on  the  Oriental  Limited  has  been  issued  by  the  com- 
pany. There  is  also  an  itinerary  in  the  booklet  which  will  prove 
a  convenient  reminder  of  train  connections. 

Northern  Pacific. — .\  small  wall  card  has  been  issued  by  the 
traffic  department  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  bearing  a  map  of  the 
line,  and  also  a  large  half-tone  impression  of  a  Mallet  locomo- 
tive such  as  are  used  on  the  mountain  divisions. 

Precision  Instruments. — Kolesch  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  just 
published  a  circular  regarding  the  Richter  drawing  instruments, 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  the  engineering  profession  gener- 
ally, as  it  contains  illustrations,  prices,  etc.,  of  a  large  number 
of  drawing  instruments. 

Concrete  Mixer. — The  Chicago  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  has  issued  a  10-page  pamphlet  describing  the  vari- 
ous styles  of  Chicago  concrete  mixers.  A  convenient  table  giv- 
ing capacities,  outputs,  power  consumption  and  weights  for  the 
vaiious  sizes  is  included. 

The  Mechanigraph. — Topping  I'.rothers,  New  Nork,  have  just 
issued  an  attractive  paper  board  book  describing  their  mechani- 
graph,  a  device  used  for  making  transparent  a  mechanical  draw- 
ing paf)er,  so  that  blueprints  may  be  made  direct  from  it,  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  tracing. 

Chicago  &  North  iVcslern.—lhc  passenger  department  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  has  issued  four  pamphlets,  giving 
facts  about  colonist  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast,  improved  train 
service  to  southern  C.ilifornia,  low  fares  to  the  West  and  North- 
west and  through  passenger  schedules  from  Chicago. 

Electric  Interlocking  System. — Bulletin  No.  49,  just  received 
from  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  Swissvalc.  Pa.,  on  the 
subject  of  the  multiple  unit  electric  interlocking  system,  contains 
a  detailed  description  winch  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
those  in  the  signal  engineering  departments  of  railways. 

Chicago,  Burlintjlon  &  Quincy. — A  folder  has  been  issued  by 
tlic  passenger  department  of  the  Burlington  Route  advertising 
the  eighteenth  National  Irrigation  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Pueblo, 


Colo.,  September  26-30,  1910.  The  information  it  contains  re- 
garding the  congress  and  the  city  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
prospective  attendants. 

Lifting  Magnets. — The  Electric  Controller  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  describing,  with 
photographs  and  drawings,  the  lifting  magnets  which  it  manu- 
factures. A  large  circular  accompanies  the  catalogue  and  de- 
scribes the  Dinkey  ventilated  controllers,  made  for  both  direct 
and  alternating  currents. 

Electrical  Equipment. — The  General  Electric  Company,  Schen- 
ectady, N.  v.,  in  Bulletin  4754,  describes  in  detail  its  d.c.  and 
a.c.  motors  for  use  in  steel  mills;  in  Bulletin  4761  its  Sprague- 
General  Electric  Type  M  control  system,  which  bulletin  super- 
sedes the  previous  one  on  this  subject;  and  in  4764,  its  line  of 
.Mazda  compensator  and  low-volt  lamps. 

Vanadium  Steel. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
just  issued  a  pamphlet  containing  some  general  information 
about  the  vanadium  steel  which  it  manufactures.  Arranged  in 
tabular  form  are  shown  the  14  types  of  this  steel,  giving  the 
application  of  the  different  types  and  the  approximate  heat  treat- 
ment in  each  case.    The  physical  properties  are  also  given. 

Rotary  Snow  Plow. — The  American  Locomotive  Company, 
New  York,  has  just  issued  bulletin  No.  1005,  which  contains  in- 
formation regarding  the  use  of  rotary  snow  plows  on  a  number 
of  railways.  The  information  given  was  obtained  from  the  rail- 
way officers  and  gives  their  experience  with  this  equipment.  A 
number  of  half-tone  illustrations  show  these  plows  in  operation. 

Electric  Equipment.— The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  has  issued  bulletin  No.  4749,  on  alternating  current  switch- 
board panels ;  bulletin  No.  4755,  on  the  electrification  of  the  Cas- 
cade tunnel  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway;  bulletin  No.  4763, 
on  the  isolated  plant,  direct-current  combination  generator  and 
feeder  panels — which  supersedes  previous  bulletins  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  bulletin  No.  1767,  on  large  motors  for  steel  mills. 

Locks  ayid  Hardware. — A  new  loose-leaf  catalogue,  bound  in 
green  cloth,  with  red  leather  back  and  corners  and  gold  stamp- 
ing, containing  about  900  pages,  with  more  than  4,000  illustra- 
tions especially  made  for  this  work,  and  printed  on  heavy  paper, 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  York.  This  is  a  general  catalogue,  covering  the  company's 
locks  and  hardware,  including  Yale  turret  locks,  Yale  mono- 
locks,  door  closing  devices  and  miscellaneous  hardware. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


Bloomingto.n',  111.  The  Chicago  &  Alton  advises  that  the 
work  to  be  done  this  year  includes  the  building  of  a  44-$talI 
nundhouse,  which  will  be  430  ft.  in  diameter;  a  600-ton  coal- 
ing station,  two  100,000-gal.  water  tanks,  connected  to  four  new 
12-in.  water  cranes,  and  two  double-track  cinder  pits  200  ft. 
long.  The  new  roundhouse  adjoins  one  of  the  old  roundhouses 
and  will  be  approached  by  seven  yard  tracks  about  1.650  ft.  long. 
Other  improvements  are  planned  but  will  not  be  started  this 
year. 

Caiiillac,  Mich. — The  Ann  .\rbor  is  asking  for  bids  until 
October  10  for  building  a  one-story,  165-ft.  x  35-ft.  brick,  sto.ne 
or  concrete  passenger  station  to  cost  about  $20,000. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. —  Ihe  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  let  the  con- 
tract to  a  local  contractor  for  filling  the  long  trestle  over  whicli 
the   road  enters  the  city. 

I  loLDREUCE,  Neb. — The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  let 
I  he  contract  to  T.  J.  Leake  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  building  th« 
passenger  station  mentioned  in  the  Raihvay  Age  Gasette  of  May 
2i>,     The  cost  is  given  as  $35,000, 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo. — The  Missouri  Pacific  is  building  a  loco- 
motive repair  shop,  153  f(.  x  3,34  ft.,  to  cost  about  $i;i6,000. 

Reaiii.nc,  Pa. — Plans  are  said  to  have  been  approved  for  build- 
ing a  bridge  over  the  Lebanon  Valley  Railroad  at  Tulpchochen 
street. 

Tacoma.  Wash. — The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pugct  Sound  is 
having  liiial  plans  made  for  the  passenger  station  to  bo  built  in 
Tacoma.  All  necessary  property  has  been  secured  and  tem- 
porary structures  provided  to  care  for  the  business  until  tlir  new 
building  is  ready. 
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The  items  im  llm  ioluiini  utit  r»-4.i..t/  iJ/'c  '/"<"  ftajt.pcil 
dtfarlutfittt  were  dostd. 

In  n  luiitiiiR  rolli-ion  of  clcctrit-  earn  on  the  I-ort  VVayiip  & 
WalwHh  VnlU-y  IntcrnrlKin  nmil.  7  niilc!*  north  of  HliifTldn,  Iiul., 
on  VVrilnnday  niorninK  l"»t.  Vi  pcrsoiiii  were  killed  and  a  larnc 
nuinhcr  injured.  The  sonthhound  car  carried  no  pa^senKcrs,  but 
Ihc  norihlwiui'd  was  filled  with  people  from  ninlTton  destined 
to  a  fair  al  lort  \\  ayiu  The  cars  met  on  a  curve  at  full  speed, 
»nd  •oiilhlioiind  was  forced  half  way  throuKh  tli-  Iciiuih  of  the 
norlhhouiul  (oiKhictor  V..  A.  Spilhnan,  of  the  northhound  car, 
was  seriously  injured,  hut  inunediately  ran  hack  around  the  curve 
and  stuck  a  llaR  in  tiie  ground  to  stop  a  following  car. 

In  till  hcariiiK  n^iw  heiiiR  carried  on  hefore  the  New  Wnk 
Piihlic  Service  lotnmission.  of  New  York.  Second  di-lricl,  il 
has  been  hrouRht  out  that  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  liastcrn  has 
placed  111  the  possession  of  James  !•'.  Jackson,  former  chairman 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  facts 
,inJ  informali  n  to  show  that  the  promoters  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Eastern  arc  financially  able  to  carry  out  their  plans 
for  huilding  a  road  from  fiuflalo  to  .Mhany.  The  names  of  the 
people  who  .ire  hack  of  this  project  are  not  made  public,  but 
Mr.  Jackson  tiled  an  affidavit  in  which  he  says  that  the  informa- 
tion tiled  with  him  showed  unquestionably  that  if  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commis.sion  would  grant  a  certificate  of  necessity 
and  convenicpco  to  the  B.,  R.  &  E.  they  would  be  able  to  build 
the  proposed  line. 

In  the  freiKlit-rate  hearing  at  Chicago  on  Wednesday  Mr.  Park 
eitiinatod  that  25  or  .^il  millions  ought  to  be  spent  on  the  Illinois 
Central  to  put  it  in  condition  satisfactorily  to  serve  the  public, 
besides  five  millions  for  automatic  block  signals,  the  maintenance 
of  which  would  cost  $.")00,000  a  year.  William  Ellis,  counsel  lor 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  said  that  its  book  cost  in 
1901  was  $221,228,833,  on  which  the  net  return  earned  was  6.4 
per  cent.  The  book  cost  in  1910  was  $280,828,179,  and  the  net 
return  was  •">  "H  per  cent.  The  capitalization  in  1901  was  $227,- 
421,700,  and  the  net  return  was  0.4  per  cent.  The  capitalization 
in  1910  was  $»2t,8l3.231,  and  the  net  return  C  per  cent.  The 
net  return  includes  interest  received  on  securities  owned  and 
some  other  income  not  received  from  operation.  The  estimated 
cost  of  reproducing  the  property,  based  on  valuations  made  by 
the  state  commissions  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  South  Da- 
kota, would  be  $293,318,963,  or  $40,203  per  mile.  Ho  thought 
that  the  cost  of  reproduction  would  really  be  more  than  this. 
He  gave  very  complete  figures,  showing  costs  and  results  of 
operation  for  the  years  1901  to  1910,  inclusive.  He  showed  that 
from  1901  to  1910  the  expenses  had  increased  $7,753.4.56,  solely 
because  of  increases  in  unit  costs  of  labor  and  materials.  In 
other  words,  if  the  road  had  done  only  the  same  business  in 
1910  as  it  did  in  1901  the  freight  expenses,  owing  to  the  increases 
in  unit  costs,  would  have  been  this  much  greater. 

In  a  suit  brought  by  the  stockholders  to  make  permanent  an 
injunction  against  the  railways  of  Minnesota,  forbidding  them 
to  make  the  freight  rate  reductions  ordered  by  the  State  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commission  and  the  State  legislature,  the 
master  in  chancery,  appointed  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
finds  that  the  rates  prescribed  are  both  confiscatory,  and  uncon- 
stitutional, in  that  they  are  an  interference  with  interstate  com- 
merce. The  Minnesota  legislature  passed  a  law  three  years  ago 
fixing  passenger  fares  at  2  cents  a  mile  and  making  drastic  re- 
ductions in  freight  rates.  A  temporary  injunction  was  granted 
restraining  the  company  from  putting  into  effect  the  reduced 
freight  rates,  but  the  passenger  rates  had  already  been  put  in 
effect  when  the  suit  was  brought.  The  present  finding  of  the 
master,  if  sustained  by  the  courts,  will  m.nke  pormam-nt  this 
injunction.  According  to  newspaper  accounts  of  the  master's 
findings,  he  fixes  7  per  cent,  as  a  fair  return  for  a  railway  to 
earn  on  the  investment  in  its  property,  and  he  finds  that  the 
Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  seven  other  roads 
could  not  earn  this  return  on  their  investments  if  the  reductions 
«n  passenger  rates  and  freight  rates  were  made.  The  newspaper 
recounts  say  that  the  master  accepted  as  correct  the  valuation  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  made  by  these  com- 
panies themselves,  in  preference  to  taking  the  valuation  made  by 
the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  which  was  very 
much  lower. 


Sottipmcnt  axxh  ^uppltce. 


LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 

The  Atlanta  &  West  Point  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for 
two  locomotives.     This  item  is  not  cunlirmed. 

The  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  has  ordered  10  Mallet  loco- 
motives fr(jm  the  .American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  St.  Louis  &  O'T-allon  has  ordered  one  prairie  type  freight 
locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Pere  Marquette  has  ordered  10  consolidation  freight 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Paultsta  Railway  of  Brazil  has  ordered  one  10-wheel 
passenger  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Brownwood  Southwestern,  rcjiorted  in  the  Railway  Age 
Ciazetlc  of  April  22  as  being  in  the  market  for  a  number  of 
locomotives,  advises  that  it  is  not  now  in  the  market  for  this 
equipment,  but  that  it  expects  to  be  in  the  near  future. 

The  Batliinore  &  Ohio  order  for  .50  Mikado  locomotives,  as 
reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  8,  was  subse- 
(iutntly  changed  lo  40  Mikado  and  10  Pacific,  the  order  for 
which  latter  is  being  wrongly  considered  as  a  separate  one. 

The  St.  Paul  &■  Des  Moines,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  August  5  as  having  ordered  two  consolidation  loco- 
motives from  the  Lima  Locomotive  &  Machine  Co.,  has  in- 
creased this  order  to  three.  The  details  of  the  additional  en- 
gine are  the  same  as  those  given  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  August  12. 


CAR    BUILDING. 


The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  in  the  market  for  six 
all  steel  postal  cars. 

The  Manistee  &  Grand  Rapids  is  in  the  market  for  one  pas- 
scnger-norse  car. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  IVest  are  said  to  be  in  the  market 
for  freight  equipment.     This  item  is  not  confirmed. 

77)f  Neiv  York  C^nttat  &  Hudson  River  has  ordered  10  all- 
steel  postal  and  10  all-steel  combination  postal  and  baggage  cars 
iroin  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  reported  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  of  August  19  as  being  in  the  market  for  11 
passenger  cars,  advises  that  the  ordering  of  this  equipment  has 
been  indefinitely  deferred. 

The  Winston-Salem  Southbound  will  rrceive  five  new  cabin 
cars  from  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  The  latter  company  is  also 
preparing  plans  and  obtaining  prices  on  100  box  cars  and  50 
gondola  cars  for  the  Winston-Salem. 

The  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  July  8  as  being  in  the  market  for  250  box  and 
100  stock  cars,  advises  that  it  has  received  bids  on  this  equip- 
ment, and  that  the  order  will  probably  be  placed  in  the  near 
future. 

The  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  reported  in  the  Railway 
.4ge  Gazette  of  September  2  as  in  the  market  for  four  pas- 
senger cars,  has  ordered  two  70-ft.  combination  cars  from  the 
Hicks  Locomotive  &  Car  Works  and  two  similar  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
advises  that  it  is  not  in  the  market  for  the  300  hopper  cars,  as 
previously  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette.  The  report 
evidently  grew  out  of  the  fact  of  this  company's  desiring  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  price  of  hopper  and  gondola  cars, 
for  which  reason  figures  were  requested  from  several  car 
builders. 
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MACHINERY    AND   TOOLS. 


The  Erie  has  ordered  ore  handling  machinery  for  a  plant  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    The  reported  cost  is  $500,000. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &■  Quincy  is  buying  some  machine 
tools,  but  the  orders  are  not  definitely  placed  as  yet. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  has  ordered  the  gen- 
erators for  the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  shops,  and  will  soon  buy  motors 
with  a  total  capacity  of  5,000  h.p. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  Octo- 
ber 14  for  a  motor-driven  engine  lathe,  valve  reseating  machine, 
punches  and  dies,  rivet  sets  and  machine  bits.     (Cir.  No.  606.; 

The  Missouri  Pacific  is  receiving  prices  on  the  following 
tools :  Two  horizontal  boring  machines,  15  vertical  boring  and 
turning  mills,  11  planers,  6  universal  radial  drills,  14  drill  presses, 
5  sensitive  drills,  3  wheel  lathes,  2  tire  turning  lathes,  32  engine 
lathes,  11  turret  lathes,  3  tool  lathes,  13  bolt  lathes,  10  shapers, 
5  draw  cut  shapers,  3  slotters,  2  universal  milling  machines,  3 
double  emery  grmders,  5  single  emery  grinders,  2  universal 
grinders,  3  twist  drill  grinders,  3  grindstones,  2  hydraulic  wheel 
presses,  5  double  head  bolt  cutters,  3  portable  boring  bars,  2 
valve  facing  machines,  3  pipe  cutting  machines,  2  centering  and 
drilling  machines,  13  steam  hammers,  3  bevel  hammers,  4  forg- 
ing machines,  3  blowers,  8  oil  furnaces,  2  flue  furnaces,  4  flue 
cutting  machines,  29  blacksmiths'  forges,  4  boilermakers'  forges, 
27  anvils,  3  automatic  cut-off  saws,  3  rip  saws,  6  band  saws, 
2  belt-driven  hack  saws,  3  hollow  chisel  mortisers,  1  chain  mor- 
tiser,  10  electric  motors,  1  double  punch  and  shear,  2  single 
punch  and  shears,  2  single  shears,  5  single  punches,  1  hand 
power  punch,  2  hand  power  shears,  3  plate  bending  rolls,  2 
timber  planers,  1  pneumatic  clamp  and  1  air  compressor. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  Central  of  New  Jersey  is  in  the  market  for  300  tons  of 
bridge  steel  for  a  bridge  at  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &■  Quincy  has  ordered  700  tons  of 
bridge  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  has  ordered  9,000 
tons  of  85-lb.  rails  from  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  has  ordered  400  tons 
of  structural  steel  for  a  coaling  station  from  the  Fort  Pitt 
Iron  Works. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  ordered  1,620  tons  of 
bridge  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Co.  for  a  bridge  over 
the  Wisconsin  river. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — Chairman  E.  H.  Gary,  of  the 
UiiileJ  States  Steel  Corporation,  this  week  issued  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  thrse  i.'  no  justification  for  the  reports  of  a  coming 
wide-open  cut  in  steel  prices.  New  business  being  offered  at  the 
present  time,  while  large,  is  less  than  the  total  producing  capacity 
of  the  mills.  Although  there  has  been  a  shading  of  prices  on  some 
commodities  by  small  producers,  the  principal  manufacturers  are 
disposed  to  maintain  fair  prices. 


An    Improved    Circuit   Tester   for    Blasters. 

One  of  the  principal  dangers  to  which  those  engaged  in  blast- 
ing arc  exposed  is  in  encountering  unc.xploded  charges  of  dyna- 
mite in  the  debris.  There  has  always  been  difficulty  in  detecting 
unexploded  charges,  particularly  in  floor  shots,  and  until  re- 
cently the  blaster  has  had  to  depend  on  his  eye  to  determme 
whether  all  of  the  holes  had  fired  or  not.  This  is,  however, 
unsatisfactory,  because  m  a  number  of  instances  it  has  been 
found  that  the  wires  and  tamping  from  the  hole  were  not  blown 
out  although  the  dynamite  had  cxfiloded  perfectly.  Although 
the  difficulty  of  locating  a  missed  hole  after  the  blast  has  been 
fired  still  remains,  it  is  now  possible  for  a  blaster  with  care 
to  determine  with  a  great  deal  of  certainty  that  each  of  the 
electric  fuses  m  a  blast  are  in  good  condition  before  the  shot 
is  fired.  A  device  known  as  the  I  Hi  I'ont  galvanometer  or  a 
circuit  tester  has  tici'ii  iiivrnttd  and  placed  on  the  in.irket  by 
the  E.  I.  Du  font  Ucmours  I'owdcr  Company,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  which  not  only  indicates  whether  an  electrical  circuit  is 
closed   or   open,   but   also    indicates   within    practical    limits   the 


amount  of  electric  resistance  in  the  circuit.  A  blaster  may 
connect  the  two  leading  wires  to  the  galvanometer  after  the 
holes  are  all  connected  up  and  the  galvanometer  will  indi- 
cate not  alone  whether  or  not  the  circuit  is  complete,  but  also- 
if  there  is  leakage  through  bare  connections,  etc. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  leading  wires  become  frayed 
and  the  insulation  removed  in  places,  and  this  bare  wire  may 
fall  over  an  air  or  steam  pipe  or  a  rail,  thereby  producing  a 
short  circuit  through  the  pipe  or  rail.  When  the  blaster  tests 
his  leading  wires  on  the  Du  Pont  galvanometer  under  these 
circumstances,  it  will  immediately  show  a  short  circuit  and  the 
blaster,  knowing  that  the  resistance  should  be  calculated  from 
the  number  of  electric  fuses  he  has  connected  in  series,  in- 
stantly sees  that  something  is  wrong  and  does  not  attempt  to 
fire   the  blast  until  the  wires  are  lifted  clear  from  the  iron. 

In  locating  a  break  or  broken  wire  in  a  large  floor  blast, 
the  instrument  can  be  attached  successively  to  the  double  lines 
of  bore  holes  at  the  ends  so  that  the  line  containing  the  break 
is  quickly  found,  after  which  the  electric  fuses  in  each  bore 
hole  are  gone  over  separately.  It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to 
determine  positively  after  a  blast  has  been  fired  whether  the 
protruding  wires  from  any  bore  hole  are  connected  to  a  live 
electric  fuse  or  not,  as  the  end  wires  are  usually  stripped  and 
crumpled  together  by  the  blast  when  it  fires,  giving  an  indica- 
tion of  a  closed  circuit. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY   NOTES. 


The  Russian  authorities  have  ordered  that  only  Russians  may 
hold  the  higher  employments  on  the  railways  of  the  wsst  border 
on  which  troops  would  be  mobilized  in  case  of  war,  and  as  a  very 
large  part  of  this  border  is  Russian  Poland,  and  Poles  naturally 
hold  many  positions  on  the  railways,  this  may  result  in  many 
changes. 


The  Eg>-ptian  State  Railways  (1,402  miles)  earned  gross  5  per 
cent,  less  in  1909  than  the  year  before,  yet  at  the  rate  of  $11,114 
per  mile.  But  it  is  singular  among  the  railways  of  the  world  in 
having  been  able  to  reduce  expenses  a  little,  and  the  net  was  at 
the  rate  of  5.1  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  against  5.3  in  1908;  said 
capital  being  at  the  rate  of  $73,370  per  mile.  The  government 
recently  took  over  a  30-inch  line  121  miles  long  from  the  Nile 
westward  to  the  Oasis  of  Kharga.  There  is  no  water  except 
at  the  termini,  and  tank  cars  carry  a  supply  for  the  engines.  Its 
traffic  is  said  to  have  developed  "satisfactorily,"  but  as  it  took  in 
but  $16,200  ($134  per  mile)  in  the  seven  months  it  was  open,  the 
people  on  the  oasis  probably  were  the  "satisfied"  party.  The  new 
lines  in  upper  Egypt,  built  chiefly  for  military  purposes,  in  1909 
tor  the  first  time  very  nearly  earned  their  expenses,  falling  short 
but  $640.  Besides  these  there  are  762  miles  of  "light  railways"  in 
Egypt,  of  30-inch  and  1  meter  gage,  owned  by  three  different  com- 
panies. These  earned  gross  $1,599  and  net  $672  per  mile,  their 
e.irnings  having  been  9  per  cent,  less  and  their  expenses  12  per 
cent,  more  than  1908,  when  they  earned  net  $921  per  mile,  the  de- 
crease in  net  being  27  per  cent. 


It  is  said  that  three  representatives  of  the  British  contracting 
firm  of  Pearson  have  just  commenced  a  close  survey  of  the 
coastwise  route  from  Sevastopol  to  Alushta.  which  lies  south 
of  Yalta,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  narrow-gage,  single- 
track  electric  railway.  Previous  surveys  of  the  same  route 
have  been  made  by  Russian  engineers,  but  those  are  deemed  un- 
trustworthy by  Messrs.  Pearson.  The  two  largest  landowners 
through  whose  estates  the  new  line  will  run  are  M.  Ushkof! 
and  Count  Steenbock-Fermor,  and  it  is  owing  to  their  influence 
that  the  Ministerial  permission  for  the  construction  of  the  line 
was  obtained.  It  is  understood  that  the  undertaking  will  be 
financed  entirely  by  British  capital.  Much  now  depends  upon 
the  report  of  Messrs.  Pearson's  engineer-surveyors.  Many  of 
the  rocky  eminences  lying  along  the  Crimean  riviera  will  need 
to  be  tunnelled.  invoUing  an  outlay  which  may  possibly  prove 
liiohibitive  At  present  the  ovcrl.ind  commiinication  between 
Sevastopol  and  Yalta  is  maintained  by  an  excellent  motor  car 
service  over  the  well-macadamized  Voronovski  chaussee,  which 
was  built  before  the  C  riinean  war. 
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/^  UR  readers  may  have  noticed  now  and  then  recently  an  article 
^^  or  two  on  the  subject  of  politeness:  if  so,  we  are  glad.  But 
while  musing  on  the  question  of  how  far  the  influence  of  the 
"printed  page"  has,  in  this  instance,  produced  results,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  newspaper  item  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  best 
roads  in  the  country  has  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  genera! 
order  calling  its  conductors  to  account  for  neglect  of  one  of  the 
simplest  elements  in  their  duty  as  promot'-rs  of  the  comfort  of 
passengers.  This  order  says  that  both  the  train  conductors  and 
the  Pullman  conductors  have  too  generally  indulged  in  the  prac- 
tice of   retiring  to  some  secluded   spot   in   the  train   and   there 


making  up  their  reports,  oblivious  to  all  things  outftidc,  instead  of 
i;ikin({  rare,  as  they  ulionld,  that  cither  their  subordinates  or  thcm- 

rlvr<i  Ko  throuKh  all  the  p.nscngcr  cars  of  the  train  frcfjuently 
liir  the  purpiiiic  of   MciiiK  th;il  evcrylliiiiK  is  s;iiisf:Ktory  to  pa»- 

riigcrs.  Ail  of  the  coiKluclors  to  whom  this  order  is  addressed 
.lic  running  on  lines  east  of  two  wpI)  known  cities,  Eric,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Piitslnirgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  west  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  If  this  defect  were  to  be  cured  by  force  instead  of  by 
mor;il  suasion  or  expostulation  we  should  be  inclined  to  suggest 
a  radical  reduction  of  prices  for  seats  in  "drawing  rooms,"  so 
th;it  such  rooms  would  be  constantly  occupied  by  passengers.  Then 
there  would  not  be  so  many  secluded  spots.  The  art  of  polite- 
ness in  a  trainman  includes  the  keeping  of  an  open  ear,  at  all 
proper  times,  to  all  who  may  properly  speak  to  him. 


THE  railways  will  not  fear  unjust  regulation  by  individual 
states  in  future  if  the  findings  made  last  week  in  the  Min- 
nesota rate  ca.se  by  Master  in  Chancery  Otis  are  sustained  by  the 
Circuit  Court  which  appointed  him  and  by  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court.  For,  of  course,  if  the  Circuit  Court  does  uphold  his 
findings,  the  case  will  go  to  the  .Supreme  Court.  Part  of  the 
rates  in  question  were  fixed  by  the  .Minnesota  Legislature;  and 
others  by  the  State  Railway  Commission;  and  most  of  them 
were  lower  than  the  corresponding  interstate  passenger  and 
freight  rates  made  by  the  carriers.  The  effect  was  to  force  the 
road^  corespondingly  to  reduce  their  interstate  rates.  The  master 
held  that  this  was  an  unconstitutional  interference  with  interstate 
commerce.  If  this  is  correct,  most  of  the  rate  laws  passed  and 
orders  issued  by  legislatures  and  commissions  in  the  South  and 
West  during  the  last  three  years  are  unconstitutional,  and  the 
states'  power  to  regulate  railways  is  very  limited.  The  second 
ground  on  which  the  master  found  the  rates  unconstitutional  was 
that  they  were  confiscatory.  He  held  that  when  a  railway  is 
economically  and  honestly  operated  the  stockholders  are  entitled 
to  a  return  of  at  least  7  per  cent  a  year  upon  the  value  of  the 
property;  and  that  the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Minneapolis  &  St  Louis,  the  roads  involved,  are  so  oper- 
ated. He  found  that  the  valuations  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Great  Northern  made  by  the  state  commission  were  unfair, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  Northern  Pacific  is  about  30  per  cent, 
more  than  its  capitalization,  and  the  value  of  the  Great  Northern 
about  75  per  cent,  more  than  its  capitalization.  If  the  holdings 
of  the  master  as  to  this  phase  of  the  matter  are  correct  a  great 
majority  of  the  railways  of  the  country  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
courts  that  their  values  exceed  their  capitalizations,  and  that  they 
are  now  not  only  not  earning  excessive  returns,  but  are  not  earn- 
ing fair  returns.  It  would  be  easy  to  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance to  Master  in  Chancery  Otis'  report.  It  is  quite  possible 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  will  be  quite  different.  But  as  a 
straw  indicating  how  the  wind  blows  it  may  be  significant. 

THESE  are  buzzing  as  well  as  parlous  times,  big  with  the  long 
and  more  or  less  noisy  discussion  of  rates,  "regulation"  and 
revaluation.  But  in  the  general  din  one  of  the  most  familiar  ele- 
ments of  the  general  question  has  been  well-nigh  forgotten.  A 
corporation  has  been  often  defined  as  a  legalized  and  chartered 
person,  and,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  an  incorporated  person, 
the  real  person — the  stockholder — has  faded  into  the  background 
overmuch.  The  actual  interests  in  such  contentions  as  the 
present  are  threefold — stockholder,  railway  corporation  and  pub- 
lic— while  the  open  contention  is  between  the  last  two.  The 
public  criticism  which  whacks  at  the  corporation  rarely  or  never 
seems  now  to  look  at  the  fundamental  stockholder  behind.  Yet 
he  is  there,  the  main  party  at  interest,  and  in  his  position  as  an 
investor  no  different  from  the  merchant  who  invests  in  goo<l& 
and  ships  them.  Let  us  take  a  simple  illustration  derived  from 
the  hue  and  cry  on  "revaluation,"  "original  investment,"  "fair 
return"  on  property  and  the  rest,  and  apply  it,  not  to  a 
speculative  railway  property,  but  to  an  old  dividend-paying  one. 
"Fair  return"  in  such  a  case  is  reckoned  on  the  par.  Vet  the 
stock   may  not  have  sold   at  par   for  thirty  or   forty  years.     It 
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has  changed  hands,  in  blocks  larger  or  smaller,  during  that 
period  thousands  of  times.  It  has  been  distributed  above  par  in 
the  division  of  estates,  given  to  trustees,  counted  above  par  in 
numberless  exchanges  for  other  than  railway  property ;  nor  does 
the  "widow  and  orphan"  appeal  become  a  mere  sentiment  when 
applied  to  a  railway  property  like  the  New  Haven,  a  majority 
of  whose  shareholders  are  women.  Are  such  a  class  to  be  held 
responsible  for,  say,  the  80  per  cent,  stock  dividend  of  the  New 
York  Central  in  the  days  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  which, 
though  remote  and  not  questioned  legally,  must  have  its  place 
in  any  ratio  of  New  York  Central  capital  to  actual  value  of 
plant?  The  public,  as  represented  by  its  official  agents,  must,  of 
course,  deal  with  the  corporation  and  its  officers  in  examining 
rates,  capitalization  and  kindred  matters.  But  may  not  inci- 
dental reference,  at  least,  be  made  to  the  fact  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  at  bottom  an  intermediary  and  that  the  person,  not  behind 
but  in  front  of  the  gun,  is  the  man,  woman  or  child,  the  trustee 
or  the  savings  bank,  happening  under  a  different  state  of  affairs 
from  the  present  to  have  acquired  a  railway  stock  certificate? 
In  the  whirl  and  onset  of  the  attack  on  the  railways,  may  not 
some  attention  be  called  to  the  stockholder's  existence,  to  his 
original  purchase  of  his  fraction  of  a  railway  property  under 
what  seemed  stable  conditions  of  law,  if  not  its  direct  guaran- 
tees, and  to  his  elemental  innocency? 


THE  BLUFFTON  COLLISION. 

■"  I  'HE  terrible  butting  collision  of  electric  cars  near  Bluftton, 
■^  Ind.,  last  week,  killing  two-score  people,  must  have  come  as  a 
sad  lesson  to  the  officers  of  the  railway  company  and  to  the 
citizens  and  legislators  who  had  thought  that  their  law,  passed 
in  1907,  requiring  the  use  of  the  block  system,  would  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  such  disasters.  The  law  did  not  touch  such 
cases  as  this,  and  its  moral  effect  on  the  management  of  those 
roads  which  it  does  not  reach  appears  to  have  been  nil.  The 
main  lesson,  that  the  block  system  is  the  only  practicable  remedy, 
and  that  without  it  the  only  reasonable  and  effective  safeguard 
for  the  lives  of  passengers  is  a  severe  limitation  of  speed,  has 
been  reiterated  in  these  columns  so  many  times  that  we  will  not 
here  enlarge  on  it.  We  can  imagine  a  road  so  well  disciplined 
as  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  safety  while  running  its  trains 
or  cars  under  the  time  table  and  train-despatching  system,  but  it 
is  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  imagination ;  no  one  has  ever 
produced  any  satisfactory  evidence  to  that  effect.  The  roads  that 
have  accomplished  the  best  results  by  the  old  methods  give 
no  assurance  that  good  results  will  continue.  Therefore,  those 
methods  must  be  rejected. 

The  reader  who  wants  the  general  lessons  must  be  referred  to 
articles  that  have  been  printed  a  hundred  times;  but  we  may 
note  one  or  two  circumstances  of  this  case.  The  first  is  that 
another  collision  of  the  same  kind  occurred  three  days  later, 
fifty  miles  from  Bluffton,  killing  six  persons.  The  point  of  this 
is  that  collisions  just  like  Bluffton  occur  frequently.  The  records 
show  this  every  month.  It  is  only  by  good  luck  that  they  kill 
only  six  or  one,  instead  of  40.  The  railway  manager  or  the  legis- 
lator who  defers  radical  remedial  measures  because  of  a  light 
death  record  is  playing  with  fire — or,  more  appropriately,  with 
fire  and  dynamite  combined.  But  to  any  one  who  is  determined 
to  stick  to  the  death  record  as  his  main  guide  of  action  it  may  be 
pointed  otit  that  this  record  is  sure  to  be  worse  with  cars  that 
carry  scores  of  passengers  on  the  cow-catcher — which  is  virtually 
what  the  electric  cars  do — than  where  the  front  of  the  train  is 
made  up  of  a  buffer  consisting  of  a  hundred  tons  of  steel,  coal 
and  bnggnge. 

Another  lesson  is  the  weakness  of  the  Indiana  block  system 
law.  It  applies  only  to  steam  roads  earning  ST.riOO  a  mile  an- 
nually. It  is  obvious  that  electric  cars  can  smash  themselves  even 
more  readily  than  the  cars  of  standard  railways;  and  even  if  the 
law  were  to  be  made  applicable  to  electric  roads,  the  money 
limit  would  still  be  subject  to  criticism,  for  a  line  too  weak  or 
too  poorly  located  to  earn  a  half  of  $7,r)00  finds  no  difficulty  in 
gathering  carloads  of  passengers  at  five  or  fen  cents  a  head,  and 


running  such  cars  by  methods  which  defy  the  plainest  lessons  of 
experience.  If  the  people  of  Indiana  expect  to  safeguard  the  lives 
of  people  who  travel  on  the  railways  of  that  State  they  will  have 
to  do  something  better  than  pass  laws  which  are  too  crude  to  fit 
the  conditions  and  entrust  their  enforcement  to  commissioners  who 
get  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  from  mass  meetings  in  which 
trainmen  discuss  questions  that  are  out  of  date  and  railway 
lawyers  urge  reasons  for  not  complying  with  any  law. 

A  third  lesson  of  such  a  collision  as  this  should  be  addressed 
to  Congress  and  to  the  legislatures  of  other  States.  Legis- 
lation concerning  the  block  system  may  or  may  not  prove  bene- 
ficial. Indiana's  law  is  weak,  as  we  have  noted;  and  those  roads 
in  that  State  which  already  had  the  block  system  in  force  have 
disputed  the  commission's  powers  of  regulation.  The  law  of 
Massachusetts  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect  whatever,  and 
Missouri  has  made  no  progress.  Congress  has  had  Mr.  Esch's 
bill  before  it  for  half  a  dozen  sessions,  but  has  not  passed  it,  nor 
even  discussed  it  to  any  effect.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  repeatedly  recommended  the  passage  of  this  bill,  but 
the  recommendation  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  and  the  commission 
goes  on  recording  from  100  to  150  rear  and  butting  collisions  a 
month.  Now,  as  we  have  intimated,  legislation  may  or  may  not 
be  wise.  It  cannot  be  a  cure-all,  in  any  event.  But  there  is  no 
excuse  for  allowing  the  whole  question  to  go  by  default,  as  is  done 
in  Congress.  No  other  remedial  measure  having  been  put  in 
force,  or  even  suggested,  this  measure — the  federal  bill — should 
be  taken  up  and  thrashed  out.  The  reasons  for  the  passage  of  a 
federal  law,  as  set  forth  in  these  columns  on  December  23,  1904, 
remain  the  same  now  as  then.  The  more  enterprising  roads  have 
made  much  progress  in  the  last  six  years  without  compulsion,  but 
many  other  roads  are  laggards.  The  electric  roads  are  not  the 
only  sinners.  Many  steam  roads  still  employ  methods  of  A.  D. 
1860  in  train  management. 


LET  THE  GOVERNMENT  GO  AHEAD  AND  PROSECUTE    AND 
APPRAISE    THE  RAILWAYS. 

'  I  'HE  governors  of  some  western  states  and  representatives  of 
■^  a  number  of  organizations  of  shippers  met  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
on  September  22  and  adopted  resolutions  demanding  that  the  fed- 
eral government  enforce  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  against  the 
railways  for  having  combined  to  raise  their  rates,  and  that  Con- 
gress pass  a  law  requiring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  make  a  "most  searching  investigation  into  the  actual  physical 
valuation  of  all  the  railway  lines  in  the  United  States." 

The  government  began  a  suit  against  the  western  railways  at 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  a  few  months  ago  for  alleged  violation  of  the 
Sherman  act.  Soon  after  at  a  conference  at  the  White  House 
between  President  Taft  and  a  committee  of  railway  presidents,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  roads  should  submit  the  reasonableness  of 
the  proposed  advances  in  their  rates  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  that  the  prosecution  should  be  dropped.  The 
railways  have  carried  out  their  part  of  the  agreement.  For  them 
to  be  prosecuted  now  would  be  a  breach  of  good  faith.  But  a  little 
thing  like  a  breach  of  good  faith  does  not  trouble  the  conscience 
of  such  an  organization  as  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion or  of  statesmen  hungry  for  political  pie.  J.  H.  Johnston, 
traffic  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Traffic  Association,  withdrew 
from  the  Topeka  meeting  because  he  could  not  countenance  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  which  asked  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  do  an  act  of  dishonor.  Mr.  Johnston  is  too  thin- 
skinned.  He  cannot  hope  to  measure  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  as  long  as  he  allows  any 
sentiment  of  honor  to  influence  him. 

Regarcllcss  of  the  question  of  good  faith,  it  soenis  probable  that 
the  railways  ought  to  court  rather  than  fear  action  against  them 
under  the  Sherman  law.  It  is  a  question  if  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  .'States  would  hold  now,  as  it  did  in  the  Trans- 
Missouri  I'rcight  Assoriation  case,  that  every  agreement  between 
carriers  regarding  rates,  whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  it 
prohibited  by  that  law.  Since  then  the  Hepburn  act  and  the 
Mann-Elkins   act   have   given   the   conmiission   power  to  reduce 
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lirttcrnirnt  wnrk  tn  rciliicc  ihc  cc>«t  oi  tnaintrii:iiu-r  of  ccniip- 
inrui  rxiirnxm,  tliry  tonk  ii»  ii  ilaiulanl  or  nlr.il  the  siiiiih 
»l»cnt  by  the  North  Wcntcrn  per  unit  of  rumptiiciit.  The 
low  coai.i  of  iiiaiiilcnaiicc  charKct  on  (he  Nortli  VVc<itrrn  has 
been  <hic  in  thr  tirst  place  to  a  very  cnkicni  orKani/alioii 
in  thr  motive  power  aiul  rolliiiK  stock  drpartincnts.  The  low 
chafKe  ("'f  li'iomoln'f  is  also  prohahly  due  in  part  to  the  use 
uf  liKlit  inotne  power.  In  lUlU  the  company  put  into  service 
ti6  hetny  locoinoti\c»  for  frcittht,  but  the  higher  cost  per  loco- 
motive of  maintaining  this  heavy  motive  power  cuuUI  not  have 
atTccteil  appreciably  the  unit  costs  in  11)10,  since  the  er|uiptncnt 
was  not  put  into  service  until  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
and,  beinK  new,  did  not  need  any  extensive  repairs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  very  severe  weather  was  the  pri- 
mary cause  tor  the  heavy  increase  in  maintenance  of  locomo- 
tives, and  in  part  accounts  for  the  higher  cost  of  repairs  to 
passriiKcr  train  cars.  I'herc  was  one  time  during  the  year  at 
which  the  congestion  in  the  repair  shops  was  severe,  and  this, 
together  with  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  is  sulVicient  to  account 
for  the  imich  higher  average  cost  of  repairing  locomotives. 
The  lower  ci).st  of  repairing  freight  train  cars  is  presumably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  company  bought  a  large  amount  of 
C(|uipment.  especially  freight  C(iuipment,  in  1910,  the  total  num- 
ber of  freight  cars  bought  during  the  year  being  5,860,  and 
these  new  cars,  needing  few,  if  any,  repairs,  brought  down  the 
average  for  each  car  in  service.  But  even  with  the  higher 
maintenance  of  equipment  costs  in  1910  than  in  1909,  these 
charges  amounted  to  but  17.54  per  cent,  of  total  operating 
expenses,  as  compared  with  18.17  per  cent,  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

Transportation  cxi'.enscs  in  1910  amounted  to  $29,077,351,  or 
56.90  per  cent,  of  total  operating  expenses.  This  compares 
with  $-J4,7OO,0O0  in  1909.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  in- 
crease ot  'JO.'U  per  cent,  in  transportation  expenses  in  1910,  as 
compared  with  1909.  Of  the  total  transportation  expen,=es,  61.54 
per  cent,  was  tor  labor,  25.9-1  per  cent,  was  for  fuel  for  locomo- 
tives, and  12  52  per  cent,  was  for  supplies  and  miscellaneous 
items.  If  we  may  assume  that  the  ratio  of  increase,  due  to  an 
increase  in  rates  of  compensation,  as  compared  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  employees,  is  about  the  same  in  the 
transportation  department  as  the  average  for  all  operating  ex- 
penses, about  14  per  cent,  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  was 
due  to  higher  wages  per  employee.  The  other  heavy  increase  in 
transportation  expenses,  beside  the  cost  of  labor,  was  in  the 
amount  paid  for  fuel  for  locomotives.  The  increase  in  this  one 
item  totaled  $1,700,000  and  was  due  to  severe  weather  conditions 
and  to  the  suspension  of  mining  operations  in  the  coal  fields  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa  during  the  strike.  If  these  explanations  are 
sufficient  to  absolve  the  company  from  any  charge  of  padding 
its  expense  account,  as  far  as  maintenance  of  equipment  and 
transportation  expenses  are  concerned,  there  remains  only  main- 
tenance of  way. 

In  this  department,  again,  the  increased  cost  of  labor  figures 
to  a  large  extent,  but  from  a  study  of  the  details  of  the  main- 
tenance of  way  accounts  it  is  evident  that  severe  weather  con- 
ditions were  responsible  for  the  higher  cost  not  directly  charge- 
able to  a  higher  grade  of  maintenance.  For  instance,  removal 
of  snow,  sand  and  ice  cost  $706,719  in  1910,  comparing  with 
$222,989  in  1909.    This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  200  per  cent. 

Traffic  statistics  show  a  year  of  heavy  business.  Freight 
revenue  amounted  in  1910  to  $49,536,839,  an  increase  of  13.57 
per  cent,  over  1909.  The  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile  totaled 
5,562,587,719  tons,  an  increase  of  14.37  per  cent.  The  average 
haul,  however,  was   141   miles  in   1910,  as  against    148  miles   in 

1909,  and  the  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  was  8.9  mills  in 

1910,  as  against  9  mills  in  1909.  The  .\orth  Western  does  not 
publish  statistics  covering  the  proportion  of  the  various  classes 
of  commodities  carried,  so  that  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  is  furnished  by  low- 
grade  commodities  such  as  coal ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
countrv-   through   which   the   road    runs,   the   proportion   of    low- 


gradr  tonnagr  in  probably  not  very  high,  *f)  that  an  average 
of  IcjiH  than  9  mills  per  ton  per  mile  indicates  a  comparatively 
low  freight  rale  on  grain  and  such  commodities  The  average 
train  loarj.  which  was  261  tons  in  1910  and  2W  tons  in  1909.  also 
indicates  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  low-grafic  tonnage. 

Passenger  revenues  last  year  amounted  to  $18.4.'! 1, 01 7,  an  in- 
crease of  922  per  cent,  over  1909.  The  passengers  c<'irricd  one 
mile  totaled  1,012,742,855,  an  increase  of  8.64  per  cent.,  the 
average  distance  each  passenger  traveled  being  35.29  miles  in 
1910  and  34.59  miles  in  1909.  The  average  rate  per  pas.senger 
per  mile  was  1.82  cents  in   1910  and  1.81  cents  in   1909. 

During  the  year  the  company  sold  to  stockholders  $.30,5^)2,800 
additional  common  stock.  No  bonds  were  sold  during  the  year. 
The  total  capital  stock  outstanding  on  June  30,  1910,  amounted 
to  $154,854,486,  of  which  the  company  had  in  its  treasury  $2,- 
337,877.  The  charges  for  construction  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $.30,-39 1,422,  which  includes  $11,0.32,992  spent  in  previous  years 
on  the  new  Chicago  passenger  terminal  and  carried  as  an  item 
in  suspense,  and  $5,951,408  spent  for  additional  equipment. 

The  balance  sheet  has  been  so  rearranged,  to  conform  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
it  is  not  comparable  with  the  balance  sheet  of  1909,  but  it  shows 
the  company  in  a  very  strong  position  as  regards  working  assets. 
These  assets  amounted  to  $66,773,57.3,  of  which  $18,50-3,988  was 
cash.  Working  liabilities  amounted  to  $13,018,-377,  there  being 
no  floating  debt. 

Under  Railway  Construction  News,  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
are  given  the  principal  improvements  and  new  construction  that 
the  company  has  undertaken  and  completed  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  operation  in  1910 
and  1909: 

1910.  1909. 

Mileage    operated    7,629  7,638 

Freight    revenue     $49,530,839  $43,019,091 

Passenger   revenue    18,431,017  16,875,668 

Total   operating   revenue 74,175,685  65,978,471 

Maintenance  of   way 10,774.338  8,422,265 

Maintenance   of   equipment 9,149,217  7,845,969 

Traffic    1,257,756  1,127,864 

Transportation     29,677,354  24,666,868 

Total  operating  expenses 52,153,619  43,191,239 

Taxes    2,979,513  2,714,632 

Operating  income    18,98.5,612  20,956,693 

Cross  corporate  income 21,525,371  22,610,755 

Net    corporate    income 12,298,497  13.935,294 

Dividends     9,832,038  8,764,503 

Surplus    2,466,459  5,170,791 

CHESAPEAKE  4  OHIO. 
<<  A  S  a  trunk  line  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Chicago, 
•'*•  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  taken  a  distinct  step  for- 
ward. The  distance  from  tidewater,  at  Newport  News,  to  Chi- 
cago, via  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  lines,  is  940  miles,  comparing 
favorably  with  the  length  of  lines  of  oth.er  systems  from  tide- 
water, at  New  York,  to  Chicago,  ranging  from  906  miles  to 
998."  This  is  a  rather  modest  statement  made  by  the  manage- 
ment of^  the  development  and  extension  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  during  the  past  year.  Not  only  has  the  C.  &  O.  got  its 
own  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  through  the  purchase  of 
the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville,  but  it  has  also  acquired 
a  line  from  Gauley  Bridge,  W.  Va.,  and  Charleston  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  through  the  purchase  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  and  a  part  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Kanawha 
&  Michigan,  thus  gaining  two  lines  north  of  the  Ohio  river. 
The  C.  &  O.,  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  soft  coal 
roads,  has  been  a  conservatively  and  well-managed  road,  whose 
policies  up  to  the  time  that  control  of  this  property  was  bought 
by  the  present  management  in  January,  1909,  were  directed  in 
the  interest  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  Pennsylvania, 
because  of  public  feeling  against  the  control  of  a  road  by  its 
competitor,  had  thought  it  advisable  to  sell  its  interest  in  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  who  held  the  property 
until  they  could  find  a  suitable  purchaser.  When  the  present 
management  took  the  property  they  had  just  completed  the  sale 
of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy.  In  the  C.  &  O.  they  found  a  property  that  had  been 
well   maintained,    that   was  earning  a  considerable  margin  over 
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the  1  per  cent,  dividends  that  were  being  paid,  and  that  had  a 
high  credit — a  property  that  had  been  storing  energy.  The 
theory,  probably,  on  which  they  made  their  investment  was  that 
here  was  a  trunk  line,  the  possibilities  of  which  as  a  through 
line,  and  especially  as  a  through  line  from  tidewater  to  Chicago, 
had  never  been  developed. 

There  was  undoubtedly  opposition  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio's 
entrance  into  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  At  the  time 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  bought  control  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton &  Dayton  it  probably  would  have  been  glad  to  have  bought 
the  Hocking  Valley  instead  of  the  C.  H.  &  D.,  but  was  unable 
to  do  so.  Control  of  the  Hocking  Valley  at  that  time  was 
held  jointly  by  five  roads,  the  Pennsylvania,  through  the  Pan- 
handle, owning  two-sixths,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and 
the  Erie  each  owning  one-sixth.     The  Lake  Shore's  opposition 


of  the  tonnage  of  coal  that  the  C.  H.  &  D.  is  receiving  fronn 
the  C.  &  O.,  and  even  after  the  improvements  now  planned 
are  carried  out  the  C.  &  O.  will  have  a  surplus  of  coal  to  turn 
over  to  other  lines  besides  the  H.  V. 

Before  examining  the  new  properties  bought  by  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  it  is  well  to  analyze  the  showing  made  by  the 
C.  &  O.  itself  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  The  com- 
pany earned  10  per  cent,  on  its  outstanding  stock  after  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  funded  debt.  It  is  now  paying  divi- 
dends at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  Gross  operating  revenue 
amounted  last  year  to  $31,237,169.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$4,600,000  over  1909  and  an  increase  of  133  per  cent,  over  the 
gross  operating  revenue  of  1900.  Operating  expenses  last  year 
amounted  to  $18,936,699,  an  increase  of  $2,569,861  over  expenses 
of  1909.  Net  operating  income  after  the  payment  of  taxes  was 
$11,426,726,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  21  per  cent.; 
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The  Kanawha  &  Michigan 


Chesapeake   & 

shown  by   a  crosshatched  line.       The  line   from 
In  Toledo  is  the 


to  the  C.  &  O.'s  taking  the  Hocking  Valley  was  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Lake  Shore  acquired  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 
and  a  part  interest  in  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan.  There  are 
therefore  two  competing  lines  running  north  from  the  Ohio 
river,  one  controlled  by  the  C.  &  O.,  consisting  of  the  Hocking 
and  the  K.  &  M.,  and  the  other  controlled  by  the  Lake  Shore 
and  formed  by  the  T.  &  O.  C.  and  the  K.  &  M.  It  may  inci- 
dentally be  mentioned  that  the  K.  &  M.  may  build  a  bridge 
across  the  river  at  Deepwater  and  make  a  connection  with  the 
Virginian  at  the  instance  of  either  the  C.  &  O.  or  the  Lake 
Shore. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  present  turns  over  a  larRc  volume 
of  its  westbound  coal  traffic,  amounting  last  year  to  between 
one  and  two  million  tons,  to  the  C,  H.  &  D.,  to  be  carried  to 
the  Great  Lakes.  Ry  the  purchase  of  the  Mocking  Valley  the 
C.  &  O.  will  be  able  to  ship  coal  over  that  line  to  Toledo. 

The  Kanawha  &  Michigan  itself  has  valuable  coal  lands  tribu- 
tary to  its  lines,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  its  coal  traffic  to 
the  Lakes  will  be  divided  between  the  Mocking  Valley  and  the 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central.  At  present  the  Mocking  Valley's  facili- 
ties for  handling  coal  at  Toledo  are  not  adequate  to  take  care 


Ohio  System. 

Cincinnati  to  Chicago  is  the  new  Chicago  Line  and  the  line  from  Pi.  Pleasant 
Hocking  I'altey. 

net  corporate  income  after  the  payment  of  interest  amounted  to. 
$6,290,486,  an  increase  in  1909  of  57  per  cent.     The  increase  in 
expenses   was   just   about   equally   divided   between   maintenance 
and  transportation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  unit  costs  of  maintenance: 

1010.  1009. 

'Maintenance  of  way  per  mile $1,215  $1,1S< 

t Repairs  per    locomotive 2,839  J.US 

Repairs  per   pasMenger  car 798  819 

Repairs  per  freight  car 88  48 

•I'er  mile  of  first,  second,  third,  etc..  track,  the  coit  of  two  miles  of  tilling 
and  switch  tracks  being  taken  as  equal  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  on< 
mile  of  main  track. 

tThis  is  for  repairs  only  and  does  not  include  renewals,  depreciation  or 
superintendence  charge!. 

Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  tonnage  carried  by 
the  C  &  O.  is  furnished  by  hituniinoiis  coal.  Last  year  the  com- 
pany carried  2'i.982.229  tons  of  freight,  of  which  15.000.000  tons 
was  bituminous  coal.  The  ton  mileage  last  year  totaled  6,12.1,- 
1.11,87.%,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  the  ton  mileage  of  1909. 
This  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  ton  mileage  was  handled  with  an 
increase  f)f  but  17  per  cent,  in  operating  expenses  and  an  in- 
crease of  16  per  cent,  in  transportation  expenses. 

The  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  of  alt   freight  on  the 
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uiiy  r.ilr  ur  prrvriit  Ally  advaiicr  in  ralm  that  i%  iinrensoiinhir, 
wlirihrr  mailc  l>y  n  dinRlr  railway  or  a  (•ointiiiiation  of  railway*. 
!  Ill*  make*  »o  cirar  the  iiilnilion  of  (oiiKrcss  to  k'vc  over  the 
reKiilation  of  interstate  raten  nolely  to  the  commisHion  that  it 
»ccin»  not  iinpruhable  that  the  court  would  hold  that  the  Sherman 
law  no  longer  appliei  to  railways  in  its  ftdl  rinor.  This  would 
Ik-  ni  line  with  its  decision  that  the  llephiirn  act,  hy  implication, 
uholished  llie  oriKinal  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts  to  determine 
the  reasonableness  of  rates  and  vested  that  authority  exclusively 
in  the  commission.  If  the  court  should  hold  that  the  Sherman 
act  still  applies  to  railways  just  as  it  did  in  1897,  this  would 
briiiR  the  inconsistency  between  that  law  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
nieicc  Act  so  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  public  that  it 
miuht  lead  to  much  needed  remedial  Icnislation. 

Probably  also  the  railways  should  not  further  oppose  the  de- 
mand for  a  valuation  of  railways.  It  is  contended  by  counsel 
for  the  shippers  that  there  must  be  a  valuation  as  a  means  of 
deterniinitiK  whether  the  advances  in  rates  the  railways  arc  now 
seeking  are  reasonable.  The  commission  has  in  the  past  ordered 
many  reductions  in  rates  without  the  guidance  of  a  valuation. 
Why  can  it  not  just  as  easily  determine  without  a  valuation 
whether  advances  arc  reasonable?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will 
liave  to  do  so  in  the  pending  cases.  It  can  suspend  advances  in 
rates  only  for  a  maximum  of  ten  months,  and  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly make  a  valuation  within  that  time.  As  to  the  matter  of 
valuation  generally,  and  without  any  relation  to  the  specific 
cases  now  pending,  the  railways  probably  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  further  oppose  the  project.  The  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  meeting  in  Topeka  ask  for  a  physical  valuation.  The  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court  in  the  Nebraska  rate  case  indicates 
that  not  merely  the  value  of  the  physical  property  of  a  railway, 
but  all  the  factors  that  make  it  worth  anything  as  a  going  con- 
cern must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  regulating  rates.  The 
railways  certainly  have  nothing  to  lose  by  letting  the  shippers 
and  politicians  influence  the  government  to  make  a  valuation 
which  will  prove  absolutely  worthless  the  first  time  it  is  put  to 
the  test  of  litigation.  Nor  have  the  railways  as  much  to  lose 
as  to  gain  from  an  appraisal  that  shall  take  proper  account  of  all 
the  elements  that  enter  into  the  value  of  a  railway. 

The  Raihvay  Age  Gazette,  in  common  with  many  other  persons 
and  publications,  has  in  the  past  opposed  valuation  of  railways. 
This  has  been  done  because  it  has  been  believed  that  valuation  is 
not  the  proper  basis  of  rate-making  and  that  any  attempt  to  fix 
rates  as  a  whole  on  that  basis  will  be  either  futile  or  demoraliz- 
ing. But  the  agitation  for  a  valuation  is  gathering  strength  and 
probably  will  continue  until  it  is  successful.  An  attitude  of  oppo- 
sition toward  it  on  the  part  of  the  railways  simply  makes  the 
public  think  they  are  afraid  to  have  their  assets  inventoried.  In 
every  rate  case  attorneys  for  the  shippers  seek  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  roads  are  grossly  over-capitalized.  The  result  is  con- 
stantly to  mislead  and  inflame  the  public  and  to  do  more  harm 
than  a  valuation  could  do.  A  fair  valuation  would  simply  in- 
volve the  waste  of  several  millions  of  dollars  of  public  money 
and  show  that  the  railways  as  a  whole  not  only  are  not  over- 
capitalized, but  are  under-capitalized.  In  the  long  run  it  would 
do  less  harm,  no  matter  how  unwisely  and  unfairly  it  was  used, 
than  do  the  current  misrep."esentations  of  railway  capitalization 
and  the  unwise  and  unfair  regulation  of  rates  that  results  from 
them 

SOMe  SPECIFIC    FACTS    FOR   THE  ILLINOIS  MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

■  I  '  HE  charge  is  made  by  La  \'crne  \V.  Noyes,  president  of  the 
*■  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  a  newspaper  interview 
.It  Chicago,  that  the  editorial  in  the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  regarding  his  organization,  is  "just  a  wild  shower  of 
malicious  generalities."  Mr.  Noyes  evidently  desires  us  to  be 
more  specific  in  our  statements  of  fact  about  the  relations  be- 
tween members  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
the  railways.    W'c  shall  do  so. 

One  of  the  leading  members  of  that  association   is  Deere  & 


Co,  of  Moliiic,  111,  large  manufacturers  of  farm  implements. 
Ileforc  the  Hepburn  act  went  into  effect  all  rates  from  Pitts- 
burgh tf)  Moline  were  based  on  the  combination  on  Chicago; 
for  example,  the  rate  on  iron  and  steel  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Chicago  was  18  cents,  and  from  Chicago  to  Moline  8  cents, 
making  a  total  of  20  cents  per  100  lbs.  At  that  time  Deere  & 
(■().  received  a  rebate  from  the  railways  of  6  cents  per  100  lbs. 
on  all  its  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  from  Pittsburgh  to  Moline. 
As  soon  as  the  Hepburn  law  went  into  effect  this  company  began 
soliciting  the  railways  to  make  it  a  rate  which  would  put  it  on 
the  same  basis  it  was  on  in  the  good  old  rebating  days.  The 
railw.'iys  finally  made  it  a  through  rate  of  23  cents.  Their  traffic 
managers  felt,  however,  that  this  was  unfairly  low  and  later 
raised  the  rate  once  more  to  26  cents.  The  traffic  manager  of 
Deere  &  Co.  then  began  a  campaign  for  the  restoration  of  the 
23-cent  rate  in  precisely  the  way  that  the  Railway  Age  Ga.ielte, 
in  its  issue  of  September  2.3,  described  as  being  followed  by 
members  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  in  getting 
imfair  railway  concessions.  The  files  of  the  railways  groan 
with  the  letters  they  received  from  him.  Finally  he  got  the  2.3- 
cent  rate  restored.  //  is  to-day  the  only  rate  in  existence  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Moline  which  is  on  less  than  the  normal  trunk 
line  percentage  scale  to  Moline  of  "122  t>er  cent,  plus."  If  it  is  a 
fair  rate,  then  every  other  rate  between  Pittsburgh  and  Moline 
is  unfair.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  granting  of  this  23-cent  rate 
simply  amounts  to  a  published  rebate  of  13  per  cent,  to  Deere 
&  Co.' 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  said  that  members  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association  are  being  given  unfair  advantages  in 
the  form  of  excessive  allowances  to  tap  line  railways  that  they 
own.  One  of  the  members  of  this  association  of  which  this  is 
true  is  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  of  Chicago.  This  com- 
pany owns  large  coal  mines  in  Illinois.  It  also  owns  a  little 
railway  called  the  Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland,  which  hauls  coal 
from  these  mines  to  junctions  with  the  trunk  lines.  The  distance 
that  the  Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland  hauls  the  coal  is  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  distance  to  Chicago.  The  through  rate  to  Chicago 
is  75  cents,  and  of  this  the  Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland  gets  a 
division  of  15  cents,  or  20  per  cent.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  held  in  the  Illinois  Northern  case  that  a  tap  line 
rendering  such  a  service  as  the  Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland  does 
was  not  entitled  to  receive  more  than  $3.50  a  car.  The  allowance 
made  to  the  Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland  amounts  to  $6  a  car. 
In  other  words,  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  through  its 
tap  line,  is  receiving  on  every  car  of  coal  that  this  tap  line 
handles  what  amounts  to  a  published  rebate  of  $2.50  a  car. 

All  the  large  meat  packing  concerns  in  Chicago  belong  to  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association.  They  own  the  large  packing 
concerns  at  points  on  the  Missouri  river.  Seven  years  ago  they 
bribed  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  by  a  contract  giving  it  a 
large  percentage  of  their  business,  to  reduce  the  proportional 
rate  on  dressed  beef  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Chicago  from 
23%  cents  to  ISV2  cents.  The  latter  rate  has  been  regarded  by 
almost  every  traffic  man  in  the  country  as  excessively  low.  Last 
spring  some  of  the  railways  started  a  movement  to  put  the  rate 
back  to  23V^  cents.  The  packers  used  the  power  that  the  control 
of  a  large  amount  of  traffic  gave  them  to  get  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  to  refuse  to  act  with  the  other  railways  in  raising  the 
rate.  The  consequence  is  that  the  23%-cent  rate  is  now  applied 
from  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Chicago,  w-hile  the 
18V(;-cent  rate  still  applies  via  the  Alton  from  Kansas  City.  The 
retention  of  the  lower  rate  from  Kansas  City  is  an  unfair  dis- 
crimination against  St.  Joseph  and  Omaha.  The  making  of  the 
18Vi-cent  rate  at  all  was  and  is  an  unfair  discrimination  against 
the  shippers  of  practically  all  other  kinds  of  traffic. 

One  of  the  complaints  made  by  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  the  statement  filed  by  its  counsel,  William  Duflf 
Haynie,  at  the  rate  hearing  in  New  York,  was  that  the  railways 
had  depleted  their  revenues  by  giving  rebates  to  shippers  and 
being  fined  for  it.  A  few  years  ago  the  Burlington  gave  certain 
rebates   to  the   Illinois   Steel   Co.,   which   is   a    member   of   the 
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Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association.  William  Duff  Ha>-nie  at 
that  time  was  general  counsel  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  For 
giving  those  rebates  the  Burlington  and  two  of  its  officers  were 
fined  an  aggregate  of  $60,000.  Did  Mr.  Haynie  advise  the  Illi- 
nois Steel  Co.  to  accept  the  rebates,  or  did  it  accept  them  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  its  counsel?  And  are  these  particular 
fines  the  ones  the  paying  of  which  caused  Mr.  Haynie  to  deplore 
the  reckless  and  unlawful  way  in  which  the  railways  have  de- 
pleted their  revenues? 

Critics  of  the  railways  may  say  that  they  are  at  fault  for 
allowing  such  grossly  unfair  discriminations  as  we  have  men- 
tioned to  exist.  That  is  true.  They  ought  to  eliminate  them 
from  their  tariffs.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  to  do 
so  that  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  is  calling  attention  to  them  and 
intends  to  call  attention  to  more  of  them  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Noyes  also  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.  ever  received  any  rebates,  as  charged  by  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  in  the  editorial  in  its  issue  of  September 
23.     The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  .Association  has  talked  so  much 


from  the  railways  amounting  to  $500,000  through  the  West  Pull- 
man switch  road,  and  over  $3,000,000  through  the  Illinois  North- 
ern switch  road. 

Mr.  Noyes  having  complained  that  the  statements  previously 
made  in  this  paper  regarding  members  of  his  association  were 
generalities,  we  submit  the  foregoing  facts  as  sufficiently  specific. 


CHICAGO  &  NORTH  WESTERN. 

nPHE  Chicago  and  North  Western  for  years  has  had  a  reputa- 
'■  tion  for  highly  efficient  maintenance  of  its  property,  and 
especially  of  its  equipment,  through  the  expenditure  of  very  eco- 
nomical sums.  There  is  probably  no  other  railway  in  the  coun- 
try whose  equipment  is  kept  in  as  good  repair  at  as  moderate 
a  cost  as  the  North  Western's.  Before  the  classification  for 
operating  expenses  was  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  North  Western,  in  one  of  its  annual  reports, 
showed  exactly  what  was  spent  for  equipment,  maintenance 
proper  and  what  additional  sums  were  spent  for  betterment  or 
replacement.     Of    course,    since    the    form    prescribed    by    the 


Chicago  &  N 
in  the  statements  it  has  filed  with  the  commission  and  issued  for 
public  consumption  about  rebating  that  we  supposed  its  president 
knew  all  about  the  subject.  Are  the  only  people  that  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  ever  having  received  rebates  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  his  association?  Is  his  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
concerns  v/hich  do  not  belong  to  his  association  greater  than  his 
knowledge  of  those  that  do?  Regarding  rebates  that  have  been 
received  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  we  beg  to  refer  him 
to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Reports,  Voluma  X,  page 
385,  where  he  will  find  an  opinion  of  the  commission  written  by 
Commissioner  Charles  A.  Prouty,  entitled,  "In  the  Matter  of 
Divisions  of  Joint  Rates  and  Other  Allowances  to  Terminal 
Railroads."  In  this  opinion  he  will  find  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  used  the  following  language  : 

"The  International  ilarvestrr  Co.  owns  the  capital  stock  of  the  Illinois 
Northern  and  a  controlling  interest  in  the  ChicaKo,  West  Pullman  &  South- 
ern, operatini{  as  terminal  connecting  roads  in  and  about  the  city  of  Chicago 
between  the  plant  of  the  harvester  company  anri  various  other  industries 
and  connecting  roads  leading  to  the  Missouri  river  and  other  sections  ot 
the  country.  Unt;i  recently  the  chargr  rereivci!  for  services  by  ihi-ie  road? 
was  a  switching  charge  amounting  to  from  $1  to  J3.60  per  car  for  the 
Illinoii  Northern  and  |3  per  car  for  the  Chicago,  West  Tullman  &  South- 
ern. These  lines  now  rcrive,  In  many  instances,  a  division  of  the  rate 
which  on  tines  reaching  the  Missouri  river  is  20  per  cent.  This  amounts 
on  farm  machinery  to  %\2  per  car  of  20,000  lbs.,  as  against  the  former  maxi- 
mum of  $3. BO  per  car.  A  charge  of  $3.r.O  per  car  by  the  Illinois  Northern 
and  of  $8  by  the  Chicago,  West  Pullman  Ih  Southern  would  be  reasonable 
for  these  switching  servirrs,  ain/  charatx  for  nuch  strvicca  in  txcesa  nf 
that  <«mf  amount  to  unluuifut  firtfrrenir  in  favor  of  the  Inltrnntionat 
Harvfsltr  Co." 

In  a  suit  brought  on  July  II,  H»0.'>,  by  K  R  Swiff,  a  fnrnicr 
officer  of  the  McCormick  branch  of  the  Harvester  trust,  it  was 
shown  that  up  to  Scplcnibcr  30,  1903,  the  trust  received  rebates 


orth    Western, 
commission  has  gone  into  effect,  other  railways  have  made  this 
same  distinction,  but  the  North  Western  was  a  pioneer  in  this 
nice  accounting. 

While  the  report  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Commission  in 
giving  details  of  expenses  and  betterment  expenditures,  it  leaves 
something  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  description  of  property, 
weight  of  rails  in  track,  miles  ballasted,  etc.,  and  gives  only 
meager  details  of  traffic  and  car  and  train  mileage  statistics. 

Last  year  the  total  operating  revenue  of  the  North  Western 
amounted  to  $74,200,000,  comparing  with  $65,980,000  in  1909. 
Operating  expenses  in  1910  amounted  to  $VJ,200,000,  comparing 
with  $43,200,000  in  1909.  This  entirely  disproportionate  in- 
crease in  operating  expenses  left  the  company  with  a  smaller 
net  income  in  a  year  of  heavy  increases  in  traffic  than  it  had 
in  the  previous  year.  Since  maintenance  expenses  are  the 
only  ones  that  even  the  most  fanciful  of  railway  critics  could 
possibly  accuse  a  company  of  padding,  it  is  of  especial  interest 
to  study  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  a  road  like  the 
North  Western.  Last  year  maintenance  of  way  cost  $I0,770,(XH>, 
an  increase  of  $2.r)0,000  over  the  previous  year;  maintenance  of 
etiuipment  cost  $9,1,^0,000  in  1910  and  $7,850,000  iti  1909.  The 
following  table  shows  the  unit  costs  of  maintenance ; 

1010.  mo* 

•Maintenance  of  way  per  mile $1.0H5  I"** 

t  Repairs    per    locomotive 2,800  l.HM 

Repairs  per  passenger   car S80  M* 

Repairs  per  ireight  car 8T  *• 

•I'er  mile  of  lirst.  second,  third,  etc..  track,  the  cost  of  two  miles  of  siding 
anil  switch  tracks  being  taken  as  equal  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  ot  one 
mile  of  main  track. 

tThis  is  f.>r  rei.iiirs  only  nnd  does  not  include  renewals,  depreciation  or 
superiiilenilence  charges. 

When    the    Atchison.    Topeka    &    Santa    Fe    first   began   their 
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C.  k  O.  it  low.  Ill  1!)I0  II  wa!i  4  07  mill*  and  in  1000  1.1  mills. 
The  avcriiKP  rcvniur  prr  ion  of  coal  was  M.IO  inilh  in  1010, 
which  is  sliKlilly  lc!»\  lliiiii  in  1000;  nml  llic  iivcraKf  rrvniiic  per 
ton  of  frci|{ht  ollirr  llian  coal  waa  6.o  iiiill.i  in  1010,  which  is 
alto  a  decrease  from  the  average  revenue  of  1000.  To  handle 
prolilably  such  a  large  percenlaKc  of  low-grade  loimagc  at  such 
a  low-ton  iniirage  rate,  a  line  must  have  grades  and  equipment 
that  will  make  pussihle  a  low  operatiiiK  ratio.  Last  year  the 
operating  ratio  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  was  00. U  per  cent. 
This  compares  with  (il  .'>  per  cent,  in  1900.  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  interrsting  to  note  that  the  average  revenue  train  load  in 
1910  was  701  tons,  comparing  with  075  tons  in  1009.  This  is  a 
very  heavy  train  load  indeed  an<l  could  only  be  handled  over  a 
road  on  which  the  grades  were  low  and  the  roadbed  and  equip- 
ment fully  up  to  modern  standard  practice.  The  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  standard  rail  is  a  100-lb.  section.  Its  roadbed  is  well  bal- 
lasted and  it  has  a  maximum  grade  of  30  ft.  to  the  mile  opposing 
castbound  tratlic.  Tiic  m.iximum  grade  opposing  wcstiiound  traf- 
fic is  liO  ft.  to  the  mile,  but  from  the  situation  of  the  coal  fields 
on  the  C.  &  O.  it  is  possible  to  haul  coal  westbound  over  a  line 
with  much  lower  grades  than  the  maximum  grades  mentioned 
would  indicate.  The  coal  fields  tributary  to  the  C.  &  O.  lie  in 
the  New  Kivcr  and  Kanawha  regions.  Of  the  15,000,000  tons 
carried  last  year  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  about  5,000,000 
tons  moved  east  and  the  remaining  10,000,000  moved  west.  The 
tonnage  moving  west  largely  originated  in  the  Kanawha  district 
and  had  a  maximum  grade  of  only  30  ft.  against  it,  and  that  a 
single  grade  for  but  a  few  miles.  The  coal  tonnage  moving  east 
over  the  James  River  division  originated  in  the  New  River  re- 
gion; it  is  hauled  over  the  one  30-ft.  grade  opposing  castbound 
traffic,  and  after  this  for  almost  the  entire  remaining  distance 
to  tidewater  it  seems  from  the  profile  that  the  coal  can  almost 
be  carried  by  gravity.  There  are  short  branch  lines  running  up 
into  the  coal  mining  region,  and  all  of  these  lines,  like  ribs, 
slant  down  to  the  spine,  represented  by  the  main  line  of  the 
C.&O. 

On  the  completion  of  the  second  track,  now  under  construc- 
tion, the  C.  &  O.  will  have  two  lines  of  track  from  Newport 
News,  at  tidewater,  to  Cincinnati,  with  the  exception  of  nine 
miles  in  West  Virginia  and  48  miles  in  Kentucky,  and  the  man- 
agement figures  that,  if  the  present  volume  of  traffic  continues, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  double-track  the  remaining  48  miles  in 
Kentucky  during  the  ensuing  calendar  year.  Plans,  surveys  and 
estimates  have  been  made  for  doing  all  of  this  double-track 
work,  which  will  necessitate  changing  three  tunnels  which  are 
now  single-track  to  double-track.  In  the  past  few  years  a  great 
deal  of  money  has  been  spent  on  this  second-track  work.  During 
1910  37  miles  of  second  track  were  completed,  and  since  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  10  additional  miles  have  been  put  in 
operation. 

Last  year  the  earnings  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  its  traffic 
returns  did  not  show  any  of  the  advantages  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  accrue  to  the  road  through  its  ow^nership  of  the  shortest 
line  between  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  and  its  ownership  of  a  very 
important  north  and  south  line  connecting  the  C.  &  O.  main  line 
with  the  Great  Lakes.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  see  what  the 
cost  of  the  new  properties  has  been  to  the  C.  &  O.  and  what  are 
the  possibilities  of  developing  these  properties.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  C.  &  O.  does  not  give  any  information  about  the 
physical  condition  or  earning  capacities  of  either  its  new  Chicago 
Line  or  its  Kanawha  &  Michigan-Hocking  Valley  Line  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  latter  two  companies  issuing  their  own  reports. 

The  Chicago  Line  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  until  June, 
1910,  and  was  bought  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana  imder 
foreclosure  sale.  This  is  a  subsidiary  company,  which  has 
issued  its  securities  to  the  C.  &  O.  in  exchange  for  advances 
made  to  it  by  the  parent  company.  The  Chicago  Line  is  single 
track  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  shortest  route  between  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago.  Its  entrance  into  Chicago  is  at  present  over  Illinois 
Central  track.',  which  entrance,  while  having  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages, is  comparatively  expensive,  it  is  understood.    The  com- 


pany ran  gain  an  entrance  into  Chicago,  however,  over  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
tracks  at  what  would  probably  be  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments than  those  that  it  now  has  with  the  Illinois  Central.  The 
Chicago  Line,  which  ii  85  per  cent,  tangent,  is  laid  with  70-llx 
rails  and  is  in  fair  shape.  Its  grades  are  low,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  grade  out  of  Cincinnati  for  a  few  miles.  Tenta- 
tive plans  arc  being  considered  for  building  a  targe  yarrl  at  the 
top  of  ihis  hill  out  of  Cincinnati,  and,  since  trains  would  in  all 
probability  have  to  be  broken  up  in  crossing  Cincinnati  from 
the  C.  &  O.  line  to  its  Chicago  Line,  it  seems  likely  that  it  will 
be  found  economical  to  handle  traffic  in  light  train  loads  up  this 
grade  and  have  through  trains  made  up  for  Chicago  in  the  yards 
at  the  top  of  the  hill.  To  bring  the  line  up  to  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  standards  eventually  it  will  be  necessary  to  relay  the  road 
with  90  or  100-lb.  rails.  A  certain  amount  of  ballasting  will  also 
be  necessary. 

The  Hocking  Valley  is  at  present  in  much  better  physical 
shape  than  the  Chicago  Line,  but  it  will  be  required  to  meet 
rather  more  exacting  conditions  and  to  be  capable  of  handling 
traftic  on  a  lower  operating  ratio  than  will  the  Chicago  Line,  be- 
cause its  tonnage  will  be  more  largely  coal  and  ore.  Stockholder."! 
of  the  Hocking  Valley  have  been  asked  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  from  $11,000,000  to  $26,000,000;  since  the  stock  is  quoted 
at  above  par,  the  ten  to  fifteen  million  dollars  that  the  sale  of 
this  additional  stock  should  bring  will  provide  the  company  with 
funds  for  all  the  additional  facilities  needed  in  the  near  future 
for  handling  increased  traffic.  Its  great  advantage  to  the  C.  &  O. 
lies  not  only  in  affording  the  company  an  outlet  for  its  coal  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  but  also  in  the  opportunity  that  will  be  afforded 
for  developing  a  movement  of  ores  from  the  Great  Lakes  south 
into  the  Guyandot  Valley.  The  region  around  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  is  rich  in  possibilities  of  development  as  an  iron  manufac- 
turing center,  and  the  advantages  of  the  establishment  of  new 
iron  furnaces  and  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  plants  along  the 
lines  of  the  C.  &  O.  are  obvious. 

As  to  the  cost  of  these  two  lines,  the  annual  report  of  the 
C.  &  O.  gives  full  information.  To  finance  the  purchase  and  to 
pay  for  the  improvements,  costing,  in  1910,  $3,509,-377,  that  the 
company  is  making  on  its  own  lines,  the  C.  &  O.  sold  $31,000,000 
convertible  4V^  per  cent,  bonds  during  the  year,  on  which  the 
interest  charges  will  amount  to  about  $1,400,000  a  year.  Last 
year  the  company  paid  about  $231,500  interest  on  these  bonds. 
If  we  add  the  difference,  $1,168,500,  to  the  total  amount  that  the 
company  was  paying  last  year  in  interest  and  its  funded  debt,  we 
find  that  the  C.  &  O.  earned  pretty  nearly  double  its  1911  interest 
requirements  in  1910.  As  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  the  two 
new  lines,  the  C.  &  O.  has  in  its  treasury  among  its  unpledged 
assets  securities  with  a  market  value  of,  roughly,  $20,000,000, 
taking  the  $8,000,000  that  the  company  has  already  advanced  to 
its  Indiana  subsidiary  for  the  Chicago  Line  at  par,  and  figuring 
the  Hocking  Valley  stock  at  125  and  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan 
at  75.  These  free  securities  could,  of  course,  be  used  as  collateral 
to  secure  an  issue  of  collateral  trust  notes  or  bonds.  The  com- 
pany is  not,  however,  in  any  immediate  need  of  further  financing. 
Moreover,  the  balance  sheet  of  the  C.  &  O.  for  June  30,  1910, 
which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  an  unusually  simple  and  intelligible 
exhibit,  shows  the  company  in  a  strong  position  as  regards 
working  assets.  The  total  working  assets,  exclusive  of  materials 
and  supplies,  are  carried  at  $12,207,967,  of  which  $7,740,333  is 
cash.  Total  working  liabilities  amounted  to  $7,678,055,  of  which 
$2,170,000  is  loans  and  bills  payable,  against  which  the  company- 
has  pledged  equipment  notes  of  equal  amount.  The  only  funded 
debt  maturing  in  1911  is  $2,000,000  first  mortgage  Peninsular  di- 
vision 6  per  cent,  bonds.  In  addition,  the  company  has  guaran- 
teed a  note  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway  for  $2,500,000. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  was  paying  1  per 
cent,  dividends  on  its  common  stock  when  the  present  manage- 
ment took  hold  of  it.  In  1909  this  dividend  was  raised  to  4 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  the 
directors  put  the  stock  on  a  5  per  cent,  annual  basis.     On  the 
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showing  made  in  1910  this  action  seems  fully  justified;  more- 
over, it  follows  logically  from  the  policy  that. had  been  pursued 
ever  since  the  reorganiaztion  of  the  company  in  1890.  In  the 
20  years  since  that  time  net  income,  after  deducting  operating 
and  interest  charges,  amounted  to  $35,234,044,  while  the  amount 
paid  in  dividends  during  the  same  period,  including  the  dividend 
paid  in  1910,  totaled  $9,485,117.  The  stock,  therefore,  has  been 
earning  an  equity  of  about  $3  to  every  $1  paid  in  dividends,  and 
it  is  logical  that  this  equity  should  in  time  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  the  stock. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  proper,  excluding  the  newly  acquired  lines  in  1910,  com- 
pared with  1909: 

,  1910.  .          1909. 

Average  mileage  operated 1,937  1,897 

Frtiirht    revenue           $24,901,200  $20,385,511 

Passenger   revenue    5,002,205  *'*^2,004 

Total   operating  revenue 31,237,169  26,630,718 

Maintenance   of   way 3,391,032  3,101,151 

Maintenance  of  equipment 5,858,843  4,988,933 

Traffic                                   535,208  466,042 

Tra^sportat■i■o■n    8,509,434  7,328.683 

Total  operating  expenses 18,936,699  16,366,838 

Taxes                                                873,744  801,600 

Net    operkting   income 11,426,726  9,462,280 

Gross  corporate  income 12,588,091  10,1.1,143 

Net  corporate  income 6,290,486  4,012,127 

Dividends    2,668,618  1.255,814 

Surplus     3,621,869  2,756,313 

NEW    BOOKS. 

Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector.  Third  edition.  By  Strickland  L. 
Kneass.  C.E.  171  pages;  6  in.  x  9  in.;  cloth.  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
New  York.      Price,  $1.50. 

Due  to  the  changes  in  the  design  of  locomotives  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  second  edition  of  this  book,  changes  which  have 
reacted  on  the  method  of  feeding  boilers  and  consequently  on 
injector  design,  the  present  revision  became  necessary.  Many 
of  the  heavy  articulated  types  have  no  available  space  within 
the  cab  for  an  injector  of  the  required  capacity,  and  the  trend 
IS  again  toward  the  non-lifting  form.  Motive  power  officers 
are  recognizing  the  advantages  of  utilizing  waste  products  for 
heating  the  feed  water  or  purifying  it  of  scale  bearing  salts, 
and  are  giving  more  attention  to  the  details  of  the  boiler  feed- 
ing accessories,  which  make  for  economy  of  operation  as  well 
as  for  the  safety  of  both  the  passenger  and  employee.  In  the 
alterations  and  in  the  additional  chapter  of  this  third  edition, 
special  reference  is  made  to  modern  accepted  practice.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  the  author  to  present  solutions  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  problems,  with  illustrations  drawn  from 
practical  tests,  and  to  describe  in  detail  the  functions  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  injector. 

Strikes.— V/ben  to  strike,  how  to  strike.  By  Oscar  T.  Crosby.  New  York. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1910.  202  pages,  7}i  m.  x  S'/i  in.,  price  $l.^o 
net. 

This  little  book  should  be  read  by  every  man  who  belongs  to  a 
labor  union  and  by  any  person  who  is  at  all  uncertain  as  to  his 
views  about  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  strikes.  It  is  m  large 
print— only  about  20U  words  to  the  page— and  therefore  is  easy  to 
read,  and  the  author  writes  both  clearly  and  forcibly.  The  first 
half  of  the  book  is,  or  seems  to  be,  almost  wholly  theory,  though 
there  is  plenty  of  fact  and  illustration,  and  the  style  never  tires 
the  reader.  On  the  moral  side  the  author  sets  forth  just  what 
is  and  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  strike  as  it  usually  mani- 
fests itself;  but,  on  the  legal  side,  he  gives  up  the  profitless  task 
of  trying  to  set  forth  what  is  or  is  not  legal— which  would  re- 
quire 40  answers  for  the  4G  states— and  discusses  what  ought  to 
be  legal.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Ixiok  Mr.  Crosby  deals  more 
directly  with  actual  conditions  in  the  industrial  world.  He  sees 
very  clearly  and  accurately  and  presents  his  whole  subject  with 
ideal  impartiality.  He  points  out  that  the  real  competition  is  not 
between  capital  and  labor,  but  between  workers  and  workers; 
that  is  to  say,  the  rank  and  file  of  employees  strike  not  axainst 
the  impersonal  thing  known  as  capita!  but  against  the  man.igcrs, 
who  arc  really  workers.  The  most  instructive  chapter  in  the 
book,  and  the  longest,  is  the  ninth:  "Who  Will  Furnish  Higher 
Wages?"  This  will  well  repay  ri  second  reading  by  any  work- 
man who  thinks  that  he  can  compel  an   employer  to  pay   high 


wages  when  the  business  will  not  warrant  an  increased  expendi- 
ture. The  only  way  to  secure  the  production  of  a  larger  fund 
from  which  wages  can  be  paid  is  to  co-operate  with  the  manager 
or  employer  in  more  efficient  production.  While  avoiding  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  devoting  himself  mainly  to  a  discussion  of 
principles,  the  author  declares  himself  in  favor  of  the  short  day, 
eight  hours  or  less,  for  workers  in  all  irksome,  indoor,  treadmill 
and  uninteresting  occupations,  and  of  the  piecework  principle 
for  increasing  efficiency.  He  holds  that  arbitration  cannot  be  a 
universal  cure  for  labor  troubles,  and  that  the  sympathetic  strike 
does  not  pay,  and  the  boycott  and  picket  are  looked  upon  favor- 
ably, at  least  in  principle.  The  publishers  are  so  anxious  to 
please  their  British  readers  that  they  use  British  spelling  to  the 
extent  of  introducing  "waggons,"  "organise"  and  "tram-car,"  as 
well  as  "honour"'  and  "endeavour."  Next  we  know  they  will  be 
labouring  to  legalise  the  introduction  of  British  shedules  in  all 
of  our  print-shop  work.  Thus  the  complacent  Englishman  will 
grow  more  complacent,  whilst  the  poor  Yankee,  though  desirous 
of  sticking  to  houme  coustoms,  must  worry  along  as  best  he  can. 


Everyday  Freight  Rules  and  Tariff  Manual.  Compiled  and  issued  by 
Charles  E.  Bell  (chief  clerk.  General  Freight  Department,  Southern 
Railway).     81   pages;   11  in.   x  8  in.     Price,  $1. 

The  object  of  this  book  of  freight  rules  is  to  show  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner  the  practice  of  railways  in  the  arrangement  of 
tariffs.  It  includes  the  rulings  and  interpretations  of  rulings 
made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  matter  of 
arrangement  of  tariffs  and  in  regard  to  the  form  and  substance 
of  these  tariffs.  The  subject  is  a  particularly  intricate  one  and 
is  given  especial  interest  at  present  by  the  provision  of  the  Mann- 
Elkins  amendments  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  By  one  sec- 
■■  ■  ;  ■  >  v';".n  'ill  t  carriers  are  made  liable  for  mistakes  of 
their  agents  in  quoting  rates,  and  penalties  are  fixed  for  mis- 
takes. It  becomes,  therefore,  more  than  ever  necessary  for 
agents  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  construction  of  tariffs 
and  to  be  able  to  correctly  quote  a  rate.  While  it  is  not  any 
more  im[>ortant  now  than  it  was  previously  for  shippers  to  be 
able  to  make  their  own  investigations  as  to  rates,  this  subject  is 
of  so  great  importance  that  any  attempt  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion of  tariffs  more  easy  for  shippers  is  to  be  heartily  welcomed. 
The  Everyday  Freight  Rules  has  two  primary  uses.  In  the 
first  place,  it  should  serve  as  a  text  book,  from  the  study  of  which 
a  railway  agent  or  shipper  should  be  able  to  learn  how  to  use 
railway  tariffs.  This  object  the  book  under  review  serves  very 
well  indeed.  The  subject  is  treated  as  simply  as  such  a  compli- 
cated subject  very  well  can  be.  The  book  contains  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  use  of  tariffs,  and  in  these  examples  gives 
full  explanations.  Any  student  who  is  making  a  careful  study  of 
the  use  of  railway  tariffs  can  easily  provide  himself  with  a  nuin- 
li  r  (f  t  r  tT-  PS  pntilisbed  by  the  railway.-;  and  practise  looking 
up  rates  with  the  help  of  the  rules  and  examples  laid  down  in 
the  Everyday  Freight  Rules. 

The  other  object  of  the  book,  and  the  one  for  which  it  will 
probably  be  used  most  by  railway  agents,  is  to  furnish  an  indexed 
compendium  of  the  interpretation  and  rulings  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  regard  to  what  may  be  lawfully  in- 
cluded in  a  tariff.  The  Everyday  I'reight  Rules  is  divided  pri- 
marily into  (1)  an  index,  (2)  a  set  of  definitions  of  terms,  (3) 
a  set  of  rules  and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rulings  in 
regaril  to  routing,  transit  privileges,  changes  in  rates,  filing 
tariffs,  etc.,  and  (4)  a  set  of  typical  tariffs,  together  with  ex- 
anqjles  of  their  use.  The  first  requisite  of  such  a  book  should  be 
an  exhaustive  index.  In  this  respect  the  Everyday  Freight  Rules 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  If  one  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  book,  and  is  already  familiar  with  the  use  of  tariffs,  the 
index  given  should  be  ample;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
shipper  or  agent  whose  experience  has  not  been  great  and  who 
has  not  previously  made  a  study  of  the  book  as  a  whole  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  have  made  a  more  coniplete  index  to  the 
subject  matter.  For  instance,  "private  sidetrack"  is  given  in  the 
definition  of  terms,  and  reference  is  mailc  to  a  conference  ruling 
defining  a  private  sidetrack;  but  under  the  general  index  there 
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n  Mil  hruiliiiK  "private  milrtrutk  '     \Vc  it<>  iii>l  iiir.iii  to  iiii|>ly  tliat 
.til  iiitrlliK<-tit  iii\rMiK<ili>r  laiiiiol  liiid  what  he  in  luokiiiK   f»r  in 
the  iMHik.   hut   It   would   Hrcin   that   Mime   ailvantaK^   woiihl   have 
hreii    uainril,    rspc*  tally    for    the    uiiiiitellJKent    iiivrntiKator  -and 
*uih  are  not  laikiiiK  rilhcr  ninoiiK  »hi|ipcr!»  or  railway  aKeiit* — if 
<\\c  iiriieral  index  had  heen  made  mi  rotnplele  that  a  knowledge 
■  I  the  arrangement  of  the  rest  of  the  hook  would  not  li.ivc  hccti 
1  .    t-isary      Thi.t  defect  is  not  of  vital  importance,  however,  be- 
ll I-  hook  IS  not  so  larne  or  so  poiidrroiis  that  oiiconc  who 
v<      '■  to  u<ie  it  oU|{ht  not  to  be  willinK  to  make  a  study  of  its 
.  iiicnt  before   undertakinK  to  look   for  information  on  a 
subject. 
I  he   hook   tills  an   actual   need   of   both    shippers   and    railway 
iv;ents,  in  that  it  brings  together  in  a  handy  form  the  rules  that 
ive  Ik'cii  mailc  liy  the  Interstate  I  otiiiiiercc  t'onniiission  in  regard 
'  >  freight  shiinnents  and  rales.    The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
iis.sion's  own  iiuhlications  are  so  voluminous,  and  the  most  im- 
portant ones  deal  with  freigiit  and  with  passenger  tariffs,  and 
'ften  with  a  number  of  other  subjects  that  do  not  come  directly 
iiider  either  of  these  heads,  that  a  segregation  of  rules  applying 
Illy  direct l>   to  freight  is  well  worth  while. 


ci|uipped  as  the  X  &  \.,  hut  what  they  lacked  in  being  able 
was  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  employees,  who  had  learned 
the  value  of  courtesy.  Such  conversations  as  this  can  be  heard 
It  any  time  .iroiind  Imtcls  and  on  trains. 


'SJcUcv^  to  the  TSi^ilor. 

COURTESY   TO    FELLOW    EMPLOYEES. 

\  ail    Iturcii,   .Ark.,    .-^cpt.    2,    1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railw.w  .\c.e  CIazette: 

From    a    considerable    number    of    articles    appearing    in    the 

iisetif  bearing  on  courtesy,  I  judge  that  it  is  the  idea  of  some 
!iat  courtesy  is  not  being  taught  railway  employees.  On  this 
:  lilway  regular  monthly  class  meetings  are  held,  in  which  train 
iiul  engine  men  are  instructed  on  courtesy,  rules  and  other 
things  that  are  of  benefit  to  employees  and  the  company.  The 
letter  of  W.  L.  Park,  which  I  believe  you  printed,  has  been 
copied  and  distributed  here. 

I  believe  that  courtesy  is  being  taught  railway  employees  quite 
generally,   and   employees    are   being   disciplined    for   not   being 

mrteous  and  polite.  Good  results  will  be  had  from  the  pub- 
licity given  this  important  feature  of  railway  operation  by  the 
OJ:eltt:  R.  f.  carr, 

Trainmaster. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    CIRCULAR    RECEIVED   FROM    MR.    CARR. 

The  patrons  of  the  company  have  no  way  of  knowing  but 
that  a  discourteous  employee  is  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the 
road;  it  therefore  behooves  every  one  to  be  very  carefu'  at 
ill  times  and  guard  against  incivility  to  any  one,  whether  patron, 
itizen  or  fellow  employee.  If  citizens,  they  are  likely  to  be 
•.itrons,  and  by  your  very  acts  you  may  determine  to  what 
'  xtent  they  shall  become  patrons.  You  should  be  couiteous 
iid  polite  to  fellow  employees  in  order  to  get  the  habit.  Cour- 
L-sy  is  the  most  essential  feature  of  the  operation  of  a  rail- 
road; it  outranks  service.  If  courtesy  and  service  were  equal 
.Tnd  the  standard  of  either  for  any  reason  had  to  be  lowered, 
I  would  by  all  means  say  lower  the  service,  and,  if  possible, 
raise  courtesy  in  proportion. 

On   a   certain   well-managed    road    a    passenger   said :     "Why, 

vhen  they  are  asked  a  favor  that  they  can't  grant,  they  decline 

n  such  a  way  that  leaves  the  impression  that  they  regret  their 

nability  to  comply  with  your  request.     *     *     *     It  is  true   it 

ikes  a  little  longer  to  get  a  car  over  the  road  than  over  the 

K.  &   Y.,  but   when   you   make   inquiry   about   your    freight   you 

Iways  find  a  willing  employee  that   is  anxious  to  fell  you  all 

bout  it  and  explain  why  it   is  late  in  arriving.     Then,   again, 

vhen  you  have  occasion  to  file  a  claim  for  freight  that  is  dam- 

ii;ed  or  short,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  the  agent  does  not  look 

t  you  as  though  you  were  a  thief  trying  to  rob  the  company, 

nor  docs  he  require  you  to  answer  a  dozen  foolish  questions  as 

though  he  were  fishing  for  a  loophole  through  which  to  evade 

the  claim.     •     *     *" 

This    road    was    one    not    financially    or    physically    as    well 


THE  CAR  DEMURRAGE  BUREAUS. 

.Srw   V<irk,  C  hiciK'i  ti  St.   Louis  i<ailrria>l  Co.,  I 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  i9C|jt.    IS,   1910.  ) 

To  THE  l*j now  OF  I  HE  Kaii.wav  Aoe  Gazette: 

Tile  essay  cm  "The  Car  Demurrage  iJurcaus,"  in  your  issue 
of  September  1),  if  written  some  fifteen  years  ago,  would  have 
l.cen  received  as  "current  literature,"  but  in  this  era,  when  th« 
tendency  is  away  from  permitting  some  one  else  to  do  for  you 
what  you  can  and  should  do  better  yourself,  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  maintaining  suiicrfluous  bureaus  are  a  wasted  literary 
effort. 

The  conditions  now  surrounding  the  handling  of  car  equip- 
ment, its  loading,  movement  and  unloading,  compared  with  those 
of  the  period  when  the  old  car  service  associations  were  organ- 
ized, are,  as  we  all  know,  entirely  different.  There  is  no  need 
for  lengthy  analysis  of  the  dissimilarity.  We  all  recognize  the 
value  of  co-operation  and  uniformity  of  practice  along  certain 
lines  in  railway  administration.  Hy  a  slow  process  of  evolu- 
tion, the  underlying  principles  of  car  demurrage  have  now  taken 
exact  form,  and  instead  of  the  disjointed  and  dissimilar  codes 
of  rules  and  regulations  in  effect  in  different  territories  we  have 
an  exact  and  uniform  practice,  sanctioned  by  federal  approval, 
and  issued  as  a  legal  code  of  rules  and  charges  in  the  form  of 
n  tariff. 

During  the  years  in  which  the  car  service  associations  were 
in  a  formative  state,  their  main  province  was  to  induce  their 
members  to  play  fair,  and  the  managers  were  umpires,  as  well 
between  the  railways  and  the  shippers  as  between  ;he  companies 
themselves.  Gradually  there  came  into  existence  a  class  of  de- 
murrage experts;  campaigns  of  education  were  successfully  con- 
ducted to  enlighten  the  shipper  and  educate  him  to  co-operate 
with  the  railways,  and  the  varied  "interests,"  great  and  small, 
were  finally  brought  to  see  that  the  true  policy  was  to  co- 
operate and  thereby  help  themselves  while  helping  the  railways. 
Great  latitude,  however,  was  assumed  by  car  demurrage  experts 
in  interpreting  and  applying  the  rules  in  certain  territories,  and 
the  tendency  toward  preferential  treatment  of  certain  large 
owners  of  cars,  who  were  also  large  consumers  of  raw  material, 
had  to  be  curbed.  Car  service  collections,  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue, were  frowned  on.  Managers  of  car  service  associations 
were  mainly  concerned  in  securing  release  of  cars,  a  duty  nat- 
urally falling  on  the  railway  owning  or  handling  them,  but  often 
neglected. 

The  evolutionary  progress  finally  reached  a  period  when  gov- 
ernmental regulation  took  a  hand  in  the  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  surrounding  the  problems.  The  shipper 
as  well  as  the  railway  has  come  to  recognize  the  futility  of 
evasion  of  responsibility  for  an  exact  compliance.  The  rules 
are  of  uniform  application,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  railway 
company  to  enforce  them  honestly. 

The  comments  of  the  author  of  the  article  referred  to  on 
the  continued  need  of  supervision  by  a  corps  of  inspectors  to 
spy  out  derelictions  of  the  companies  in  evading  the  law  are  a 
direct  indictment  of  the  good  faith  of  those  railway  officers 
who  long  ago  reached  the  conclusion,  verified  now  by  their  own 
experience  and  the  significant  action  of  a  large  number  of  others, 
that  an  efficient  and  harmonious  enforcement  of  car  demurrage 
regulations  can  be  secured  without  the  intervention  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  demurrage  bureau. 

The  writer  "led  off"  in  the  abandonment  of  this  form  of 
adjunct  in  enforcing  car  service  rules,  and  he  has  no  reason 
to  change  his  opinion  that  car  demurrage  bureaus  are  an  en- 
tirely superflous  appendage  to  a  well  ordered  railway  car  record 
department.  a.  w.  johnston'. 

General   Manager. 
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AMERICAN      INGOT      IRON — ITS      DEVELOPMENT      AND 
PRODUCTION.* 

nV    GEORGE    L.    FOWLER, 
Associate  Editor,  Railway  Age  (Ja^ette. 

In  the  Daily  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  March  16,  1910,  there  ap- 
peared a  short  description  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Amer- 
ican ingot  iron.  The  material  is,  however,  so  interesting  and 
valuable,  both  from  a  metallurgical  and  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  that  it  deserves  more  than  this  passing  notice,  for  it 
furnishes  the  strongest  support  we  have  yet  had  on  a  large  scale 
of  the  soundness  of  that  somewhat  complicated  hypothesis— the 
electrolytic  theory  of  corrosion. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    PKOCESS. 

In  190.")  the  Department  of  .\griculture  published  a  bulletin 
by  .'\llerton  S.  Cushman  on  the  corrosion  and  durability  of  fence 
wire.  He  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  manganese 
in  the  metal  was  responsible  for  the  premature  rusting',  because, 
so  far  as  he  had  carried  his  investigations  at  the  time,  he  had 
found  that  the  rapidity  of  the  corrosion  increased  with  the 
amount  of  contained  manganese.  Meantime  the  American  Roll- 
ing Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  had  been  at  work  in  an  attempt  , 
to  cut  down  the  manganese  in  its  low  carbon  steel,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded somewhat  on  the  principle  that  has  been  attempted  in 
the  reformation  of  drunkards ;  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  daily 
potion.  The  company  had  commenced  by  reducing  the  amoimt 
of  manganese  thrown  into  the  ladle  of  its  open  hearth  product, 
and  gradually  cutting  it  down  until  none  was  put  in  at  all.  The 
manganese,  as  is  well  known,  is  used,  in  ordinary  steel  work,  as 
a  deoxidizing  agent,  and  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  high 
sulphur  that  commonly  obtains.  The  reason  is  that  the  sulphur 
has  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  manganese  than  it  has  for  the  iron, 
forming  a  grey  sulphide  of  manganese  that  appears  in  small 
scattered  particles,  which,  some  authorities  maintain,  has  no  det- 
rimental effect  on  the  metal,  whereas  the  black  sulphide  of  iron 
tends  to  segregate  and  form  patches  of  some  magnitude  and 
thus  weaken  the  metal.  In  addition  to  this,  it  (the  black  sul- 
phide of  iron)  is  more  soluble  in  the  molten  iron  than  the  sul- 
phide of  manganese,  so  that  the  latter  is  more  likely  to  separate 
and  not  be  included  in  the  cold  metal.  But  the  experience  of 
the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  proved  this  addition  of  mangan- 
ese to  be  unnecessary.  After  the  use  of  manganese  in  the  ladle 
had  been  entirely  done  away  with,  the  process  was  continued  by 
going  to  the  furnace  itself  and  reducing  the  amount  put  in 
the  bath.  By  gradual  reductions  here,  the  use  of  manganese 
in  the  furnace  was  also  eliminated. 

By  this  method,  then,  the  manganese  content  of  the  metal  (it 
was  a  very  mild  steel)  had  been  cut  down  from  .3j  to  .30  per 
cent.,  and  thence  by  small  changes  of  .0-5  per  cent,  or  less,  until  it 
had  been  reduced  to  .1-5  per  cent.  .\  prominent  scientist  recom- 
mended that  a  metal  be  made  containing  .10  per  cent,  man- 
ganese or  less.  The  specification  was  a  pretty  stiff  one,  but 
the  prize  was  worth  the  struggle  and  the  work  was  started 
at  once  with  that  .10  per  cent,  as  the  goal.  By  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  stock,  using  pig  and  scrap  as  low  in  manganese  as  could 
be  obtained  and  extending  the  time  of  heating,  the  percentage 
was  gradually  reduced  until  the  limit  imi)oscd  by  the  specifica- 
tion was  reached. 

But  if  a  .10  per  cent,  manganese  content  gave  better  rust-re- 
sisting (|ualitirs  th.Tn  .15  per  cent.,  it  necessarily  followed  that  a 
further  reduction  would  improve  the  product  still  more.  Then 
followed  a  long  series  fif  ex|ierimental  heats  for  the  rerhiction 
of  the  manganese  and  carlxui.  When  the  manganese  had  been 
cut  down  to  .06  per  cent,  the  carbon  stood  at  from  .03  to  .04 
per  cent.,  and  the  ,iv<r,i'  •  :i:i:'lvsis  df  the  metal  produced  was 
about  as   ffillou^ 

Carbon     ...  0.1  lo  .OS  per  icnt. 

\f anganr«r     00    "   .08        " 

Sulphur    010". 0S«      " 

I'h'iiiphnnit    Trace    "   .003      " 

It  will  be  .seen  from  fhiii  that  little  or  no  attention  hail  been 
paid  to  the  last  two  impurities,  and  it  was  not  until  the  point 
indicated  by  the  above  analysis  was  reached  that  the  thought 
came  up  of  altrni|iting  a  cut  in  these  impurities  as  well  as  to 

•Copyright,  1010,   Kailrciad  tisxetle,  inc. 


obtain  a  further  reduction  of  the  carbon  and  manganese.  As  it 
stood,  a  metal  was  produced  that  was  about  99.85  per  cent,  pure, 
and  a  further  elimination  of  impurities  meant  an  output  that 
would  approach  very  closely  to  a  pure  ferrite. 

There  were  two  strong  commercial  incentives  toward  attaining 
this  result.  The  electrolytic  theory  of  corrosion  had  been 
promulgated  a  few  years  before,  and,  as  evidence  was  accumu- 
lated, it  pointed  more  and  more  directly  toward  the  probable 
soundness  of  the  hypothesis.  And  as  this  theory  indicated  the 
probable  great  resistance  to  corrosion  of  a  pure  and  homogene- 
ous metal,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  ferrite  of  uniform  density,  it  was 
evident  that  the  commercial  possibilities  of  such  a  material  were 
very  great. 

The  second  incentive  was  the  growing  demand  for  a  pure  iron 
for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  cores  of  electrical  machinery. 
A  metal  that  had  high  magnetic  permeability  and  which  would 
not  take  on  a  permanent  magnetization  was  wanted. 

The  attainment  of  both  of  these  results  was  promised  if  the 
metal,  pure  as  it  was,  could  be  still  further  improved.  So  a  pro- 
gram was  mapped  out  by  which  all  of  the  impurities  were  to  be 
cut  down  to  a  minimum.  The  method  pursued  was  to  first  cut 
out  the  addition  of  the  usual  .030  or  .040  per  cent,  of  phosphorus 
that  was  considered  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  metal  pour 
readily  and  roll  well.  The  phosphorus  already  in  the  metal,  as 
well  as  the  excess  sulphur,  was  eliminated  by  the  addition  of  a 
carefully  selected  and  very  pure  limestone,  that  formed  com- 
binations with  calcium,  which  passed  off  in  the  slag.  That 
this  work  might  be  carried  to  the  utmost  limit  great  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  quality  of  the  limestone,  which  is  se- 
lected with  the  greatest  care,  and  is  of  an  average  analysis  that 
will  be  given  later. 

The  silicon,  of  course,  disappeared  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
purification,  and  was  entirely  gone,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  iron 
produced  when  the  manganese  stood  at  from  .06  to  .08  per  cent. 
with  the  carbon  a  point  or  two  lower.  In  fact,  under  working 
conditions,  the  silicon  is  about  all  gone  by  the  time  the  charge  is 
melted.  This  is  followed  by  the  phosphorus,  then  the  carbon 
and  manganese ;  the  phosphorus  disappearing  at  a  fairly  low 
temperature. 

PRESENT    PRACTICE. 

.^t  the  end  of  the  effort  a  general  specification  was  issued,  and 
the  mill  is  held  rigidly  to  it,  that  the  total  impurities  shall  not 
exceed  .06  per  cent.,  a  point  away  below  what  was  de- 
clared two  years  previously  that,  for  manganese  alone,  would 
have  given  the  best  non-corrosive  metal  in  existence. 

That  this  specification  is  met  and  lived  up  to  at  the  furnaces  is 
shown  by  a  reference  to  the  records  of  the  heats.  An  analysis 
is,  of  course,  made  of  each  heat,  and  recorded.  That  record  was 
turned  over  without  reservation,  for  the  investigation  upon  which 
this  article  is  based,  and  heat  after  heat  would  run  from  .055  to 
.0.58  per  cent,  of  total  impurities.  (Once  in  a  great  while  it  would 
rise  to  .061  per  cent.,  but  this  was  so  rare  as  to  be  out  of  the 
running.  Two  analyses,  taken  at  raiulom,  are  given  as  repre- 
sentative of  hundreds  in  the  record.    They  are: 

Sulphur     0*5  per  cem.  .093  per  cent. 

Phosphorus     004         •'  .004 

Carbon    01  "  .01 

ManKanrsc     01  "  .08 

Total   impurities 049  per  criil.  .0.17  per  cent. 

I'lirity  of  mrlal    99,031         "  UU.lXa 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  that  the  silicon  has  been  entirely  elim- 
inated from  the  ingot  metal. 

Like  most  other  things  of  importance,  the  method  of  working 
and  the  furnace  practice  is  exceedingly  simpi,;.  In  fact,  like  the 
standing  of  an  egg  on  end,  it  is  very  easy -if  you  know  how. 
And,  like  the  proverbial  production  of  a  silk  purse  from  a  sow's 
car,  this  |)ure  metal  cannot  be  obtained  from  anything  hut  the 
best  of  inateriiils.  I'"or  that  reason  the  greatest  eare  is  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the  scrap.  Miscellaneous  materials  will  not  do 
at  all.  There  is  in  the  company's  yard  a  pile  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  wli.it  wnuld  lie  called  lirst-class  scrap:  pipes,  bars,  etc., 
which  cannot  be  useil  because  of  the  impurities  that  it  contain.s ; 
jumps  tile  sulphur,  t  arefully  selected  ni.iten:iN  niusl  therefore 
he  used. 


SirrrMiirn  ;ti».  I'.MO. 
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The  hcniiiiK  is  loiuliulril  slowly  ami  until  llic  iiu-t;il  in  ttic  balli 
bcconirs  fairly  quiit.  a  lomlitioii  wiiiili  the  aluininimi  ;mI<U<I  Id 
it  makes  it  possiblr  t<>  attain.  The  tcinpcralurc  i»  aU<)  hmh, -'.!'<»:> 
(leg  l-'ahr.  hcinK  the  ininiintiin  at  which  the  tappinK  can  he  ilonc. 
It  runs  from  this  up  to  .I.'JOO  dcK    I'ahr 

Kroni  the  furnace  the  metal  is  run  into  a  fiO-ton  ladle  The 
metal  is  ponre.l  into  ingots  of  !>:.()  and  1.800  lbs..  I.otloni  ponriuK 
l>cinK  used.  At  present  only  the  linliter  weiKhls  arc  rolled  at  Mi«l- 
dletown.  the  heavy  hein^  sent  to  outsiilc  mills.  thoUKh  it  is  the 
intention  in  the  new  works  which  arc  hcinn  huilt  to  use  to])  pour- 
inK  and  ti.OdO  11).  ingots,  as  it  is  thought  that  the  hot  metal  com- 
ing in  at  the  top  until  tlic  last  will  afford  a  belter  opiiortimity 
(or  the  escape  of  the  jjases. 

This  explanation  cannot  yet  be  accepted  as  lia\inK  beei\  deni.iM 
jtratcd  to  be  true  beyond  all  doubt,  but  is  the  most  pkiusible  one 
that  ha.s  been   formulated  up  to  the  present. 

riic  cropi)iiii;  from  the  head  of  each  ingot  is  about  10  per  cent, 
the  leiiKlh. 

\s  the  melt  inn  progresses  samples  are  taken  at  1.5-minute  in- 
,;\als  toward  the  end  of  the  heat  for  carbon  and  manganese 
delcrtninations.  It  is  found  that  as  the  oxidizing  ingredients  are 
added  the  manganese  first  drops  down  to  just  above  the  carbon 

ittent.  then  the  two  move  in  approximately  parallel  lines  until 


takmg  •-'•I  grams  of  the  finely  divided  metal,  hcatitiK  it  in  a  plati- 
num boat  in  a  fpiarl/  tube  heated  to  redness  and  passing  over 
it  a  stream  of  hydrogen  which  had  previously  been  raised  to  the 
same  temperature  by  passing  through  another  quart/,  lube  heated 
to  redness.    The  hydrogen  is  first  dried  by  passing  through  caui- 


Wrought    Iron   After  Subjection   to  Acid   Test. 
Magnified  14  diameters. 

the  carbon  has  fallen  to  about  .01  per  cent.  Beyond  this  it  re- 
iins  stationary  and  the  manganese  continues  to  drop,  crossing 
and  becoming  the  lower  of  the  two. 

Knowing  now  the  detrimental  effects  of  an  excess  of  oxygen 

in  the  metal  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  keeping  it  down, 

■    cry  metallurgist  and  furnace  man  will  appreciate  the  nicety  and 

licacy  of  manipulation  required  to  maintain  such  a  balance  that 

...e  carbon,  manganese,  sulphur  and   phosphorus  shall   be  eaten 

away  to  a  minimum  and  not  leave  an  excess  of  oxygen  or  some- 

thmg  else  equally  detrimental. 

Up  to  the  present  comparatively  little  has  been  done  toward 

0  climiti.^.tion  of  the  injurious  nitrides,  but  these  are  now  to  be 

:l>jected  to  a  systematic  attack  in  the  new  research  laboratory 

.U  is  nearing  completion. 

It  has  been  found  in  the  manipulation  of  the  metal  and  the 
limg  into  sheets,  in  which  the  whole  output  of  the  mill  goes, 
•at  the  included  oxygen  has  a  very  important   influence  on  the 
havior  of  the  metal  in  the  rolls  and  the  character  of  the  fin- 
ished output.     For  that  reason,  oxygen  determinations  are  made 
>  f  every  heat  and  every  effort  made  to    keep  it  down.    The  maxi- 
mum permissible  is  .04  per  cent.     The  determination  is  made  by 


Ingot   Iron,   After  Acid   Test. 

Magnified  14  diameters. 
tic   soda  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  it  leaves  the  first  tube  the 
water   formed   is   absorbed   in   phosphoric   anhydride,    the   mois- 
tained   in    the    metal    is   absorbed    in    phosphoric   anhydride   and 
weigiied. 

The  cfTcct  of  the  oxygen  in  the  metal  is  immediately  noticed 
when  the  sheets  are  galvanized.  Its  presence  causes  a  blistering 
of   the  zinc  and  a  sheet  that  is   defective;   it  is   for  this  reason 


Steel   After  Acid   Test. 

Magnified  14  diameters. 

that  this  mill  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  country,  if,  indeed,  there  is 
any  other,  that  makes  a  regular  and  systematic  oxygen  determina- 
tion of  every  heat.  It  is  not  as  a  matter  of  purely  scientifit 
interest  that  this  is  done,  but  as  a  commercial  necessity  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  business. 
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PROPERTIES   OF   THE    METAL. 

Now,  having  produced  a  metal  of  99.94  per  cent,  purity,  what 
of  its  physical  properties?  It  is  soft,  ductile  and  easily  worked 
and  welded  if  treated  in  the  proper  manner.  For  welding  a  low 
melting  flux  is  needed.     In  the  works  of  the  company  a  common 


Polished    Cross    Section    of    Ingot    Iron. 
MatjHificd  o4  diameters, 

river  sand   is  used  in   preference  to  borax.  This  sand  has  ap- 
proximately tiie  following  composition  : 

Silic-i    95.93  per  cent. 

Ignition  loss    .97         " 

Oxiile  of  iron   1.62 

Oxide  cf  aluminum    1.28        " 

Lime    .20        " 

With  this  the  welding  can  be  readily  done. 

In  working,  the  metal  acts  somethin.i;  like  steel.     Its  hardness 


Polished  Cross  Section  of   Wrought   Iron. 

Miiyni/ifd  M  ilmmtltrt. 

by  the   Mrimull  test  is  WO,  annealed,  and   IHO,  uii.iiini'alrd.     Tlie 
general  physical  properties  nf  a  test  specimen  8  in.  lonR  are: 

Limit   of  eUmicily    4l,lflO  Ihn.  to  4A.7no  Ilia. 

intimate  ulrrnKth    40,770    "     "  53,060    " 

ElonnBtinn fl8  per  rrnl. 

Uedtiction    of    iirea 67. S  per  cent,  to  08.3  per  cent. 


For  the  sake  of  a  comparison  two  tests  of  wrought  iron  are 
given  as  follows ; 

Swedish.  English. 

Iron" Charcoal.  W  rought. 

Limit  of  elasticity    27,104  lbs.  2S,000  lbs. 

Ultimate    strength    50,916   "  49.600   " 

Elongation    16.7  per  cent.  17.2  per  cent. 

Reduction  of  area   50  "  59  " 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  purification  of  the  metal  has 
been  of  great  benefit  in  adding  to  its  physical  properties  by  an 
increase  of  strength,  the  raising  of  its  limit  of  elasticity,  and  of 
about  doubling  the  ductility  as  represented  by  the  percentage  of 
elongation  and  the  reduction  of  area.  From  this  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  slag  included  in  ordinary  wrought  iron  is  de- 
cidedly detrimental  to  its  strength  and  ductility. 

Xow.  as  to  that  final  quality,  resistance  to  corrosion,  that  was 
the  goal  set  at  the  outset  of  the  work. 

Briefly,  the  electrolytic  theory  of  corrosion   is  this: 

"When  two  substances  of  different  polarity  are  immersed  in  a 
suitable  electrolyte,  an  electric  current  is  set  up  and  the  substance 
from  which  the  current  flows  tends  to  dissolve."  Hence  rusting 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  impurities  in  the  metal  or  on  a  vari- 
ation in  the  homogeneity  of  its  structure  for  the  development  of 
this   electric   current.     Under   ordinary  conditions,   water   is  the 


Polished    Longitudinal    Section   of   Wrought    Iron. 

.U,li/.M/l,J   34  iii-iltwUrn. 

electrolyte  and  forms  the  necessary  connection  betwen  the  im-  ' 
purities  and  the  pure  metal.  The  current  thus  set  up  is  active  in 
the  liberation  of  hydrogen  due  to  the  solution  of  the  metal.  Oxy- 
gen also  appears  to  be  necessary,  and,  in  the  electrolytic  theory, 
it  serves  to  remove  the  layer  of  gaseous  hydrogen  which  may  ac- 
cumulate on  the  surface  of  the  iron,  and  also  combines  with  the  ' 
metal  in  solution,  forming  the  oxide  of  iron  or  rust. 

It  is  not  claimed  for  ingot  iron  that  it  is  absolutely  non- 
corro<lil)lc,  hut  ilwit  it  is  very  much  less  so  than  any  i 
other  mit;il  m  uhich  iron  is  the  b:isf.  It  has  been  ex-  I 
tensivcly  used  for  corrugated  culverts,  but  as  to  what  the  actual  | 
life  will  he  it  is  impossible  to  state,  as  none  have  been  in  use  (era 
suflRcient  length  of  time  to  give  any  indication  as  to  when  the  ultl-  j 
mate  failure  will  occur.  I 

The  best  appro;ich  to  what  will  happen  is  shown  by  a  laboratory  ' 
cxpcrimiiil,   ii'^ing   sheets  of   ingot   iron,  charcoal  iron  and  steel 
analyzing  a|i|iri>\im.itely  as  follows: 

,—  I'rr  crnt.  — < 

Steel.       Charcoal.  Ingot  Iron. 

Crlioii  14  .070  .010 

MaiiH«nr»r     39  .0,10  Olft 

.Sulphur     080  .081  .01(1 

Chimplniruii      Ill  .078  .008 

Silicon    trace,         .030  .001 

Each  plate  measured  1  in.  by  2  in.  by  1-16  in.  and  they  were  sub- 
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inerKcil  (or  three  lii>tir!i  in  a  liatli  consiKtiiiK  <>f  a  ~^  per  cent, 
toluiiiiii  iif  stilplitiric  acitl.  The  iusii  of  the  ingot  iron  waa  2.12 
per  cent,;  of  the  rhurcua!  iron  5H.2  per  cent. ;  and  of  tlic  slccj,  H&.ii 
percent.  The  surface  of  the  steel  was  loft  rouKh,  about  as  the  lincst 
emery  cloth.  That  of  thc|charcoal  iron  was  very  rough  and 
pitted,  while  in  the  case  of  the  ingot  iron  it  was  (|uile  smooth, 
the  tool  marks  not  even  being  ohiiierated,  ns  shown  by  the 
photograph.  These  diflfcrences  are  brought  out  to  a  slight  extent 
by  the  photographs,  which  show  small  sections  of  these  surfaces 
iiiagnilird  nine  diameters. 

In  addition  to  these  statements  rcKarding  the  ch.iraclcristics  of 
the  metal  three  mic^opllntl>^;raplls  are  shown,  which  bring  out  very 
markedly  the  dilVerence  existing  between  ingot  iron  and  ordinary 
wrotight  iron.  These  photographs  were  taken  with  a  magnifica- 
tion of  S"  diameters.  In  the  case  of  the  two  of  wrought  iron,  one 
is  from  a  section  cut  parallel  to  the  direction  of  rolling  and  the 
other  at  right  angles  thereto.  In  the  former  the  elongated  fda- 
nients  of  slag  arc  very  clearly  shown ;  while,  in  the  cross-section, 
they  appear  as  minute  spots,  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  fail  to 


Norway.  In  a  case  where  the  maximum  value  of  the  magnetiz- 
ing force  wa.H  •>()  (jilhcrts,  the  residual  magneti»m  in  lines  of  force 
per  8(|uarc  centimeter  was  8,.V)0  for  unanncnied  Norway  iron  and 
3,770  for  the  annealed.  With  the  ingot  iron  the  values  for  the  un- 
annealed  anil  amiealed  were  7,200  and  .'},2'-0,  respectively. 


Etched  Cross  Section  of  Wrought  Iron. 

.'u'ui/):i/i.-ii  ST  JijDiclcrs. 

have  a  weakening  efTcct  upon  the  tensile  strength  of  the  metal. 
This  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  comparison  of  the  strength 
of  ingot,  Swedish  and  English  irons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  microphotograph  of  the  ingot  iron 
shows  the  crystalline  structure  of  pure  iron  with  the  minute 
spots  of  the  impurities  scattered  through.  It  is  noticeably  free 
from  the  slag  spots  and  streaks  that  characterize  the  wrought 
iron  and  presents  an  almost  typical  structure  of  pure  iron. 

The  second  property  that  it  was  desired  to  obtain  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pure  metal  was  that  of  high  electrical  conductivity, 
as  compared  with  steel  or  Norway  iron.  A  test  of  this  made 
with  strips  of  annealed  steel  sheets  of  about  .10  carbon  showed 
that  the  conductivity  of  the  ingot  iron  as  compared  w-ith  the  steel 
was  in  the  proportion  of  6.37  to  7.27  in  favor  of  the  ingot  iron,  or 
approximately  14.1  per  cent,  better  than  the  steel. 

This  was  followed  by  a  test  on  the  conductivity  of  copper  wire, 
an  unannealed  bar  of  Norway  iron  and  a  bar  of  ingot  iron.  In 
this  the  commercial  copper  wire  was  taken  as  100 ;  the  Norway 
iron  was  11.8  per  cent,  and  the  American  ingot  iron  was  12.85. 
This  is  a  rather  lower  showing  than  that  given  in  the  textbooks, 
but  serves  to  indicate  the  relative  conductivity  as  compared  with 
the  Norway  iron.  It  is  well  known  that  an  exceedingly  pure  iron 
is  required  for  the  cores  of  the  magnets  of  electrical  machinery,  in 
order  that  the  residual  magnetism  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  this  respect,  too,  the  .-Vmerican  ingot  iron  is  superior  to  the 


Etched    Longitudinal    Section    of     Wrought     Iron,     Showing 
Slag  Streaks. 

MugnificJ  87  diameters. 

It  is  a  common  statement  in  the  textbooks  that  pure  iron  is  not 
a  commercial  product  and  this  is  true  in  the  sense  that  a  perfectly 
pure  iron  has  not  yet  been  put  upon  the  market,  but  the  metal  un- 
der consideration  approaches  this  ideal  purity  so  closely  and  the 
physical  characteristics  are  so  nearly  identical  with  what  would  be 
expected  from  a  pure  iron  that  it  may  be  considered  as  such  from 


Etched     Ingot     Iron. 

Magnified  87  diamctcis. 

a  commercial  standpoint ;  and.  aside  from  the  scientific  interest  that 
it  possesses,  as  demonstrative  of  the  probable  truth  of  the  electro- 
lytic theory  of  corrosion,  it  does  possess  the  great  practical  values 
of  high  resistance  to  corrosion,  good  electrical  conductivity  and 
low  magnetic  retentivity. 
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FAIR    RENTALS   FOR   PASSENGER   CARS. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Conducting  Passenger  Trans- 
portation of  the  .\ssociation  of  Transportation  and  Car  Account- 
ing Officers,  presented  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Colorado  Springs, 
showed,  from  figures  submitted  by  16  representative  railways 
that  the  increased  cost  of  providing  and  maintaining  passenger 


1 
PASSENGER  EQITPMENT  CARS-<ALL  STEEL  CONSTRICTION) 

Class  or  Cars. 

No.  op 

Cars 

Owned 

Cost. 

Present  ■<:  J  < 
Annual    ^  z*   . 
Average    g<  s.  g 
Mileage   i  m  =  j: 
Per  Car.  gSjJ 

Rate 
or    De- 

tion 
Per 
Year. 

i  -  2    • 
•<  f-  s  ^ 

Lengtb  op 
Baggage 
Cars.  Etc. 

Coaches— 

Reerular 
Non-Motor. 
Road  B . 

■  D. 
Regular 

Motor. 
Road  D . 
Suburban 
Non-Motor. 
Road  E  . 
Suburban 
Motor. 
Road  D  . 

■  E. 
Experimental 

Non- Motor. 
Road  A  . 

300 
51 

50 

55 

132 
185 

tlS.9M.6t 
11.7W.00 

19,7W.00 

3.tl33.00 

12.313.49 

i3.oao.oo 

11.600.00 
15,135.78 

43.896 
31.490 

*  + 

4it 

70 

69  ft.  7H  in. 
64  ft.  oil  in. 

G4 

32 
64 

72 
78 

26.438 

51  ft.  4  in. 

31.673 

■•    c;      1 

Combined    Passenger 
and  Baggage  Cars. . 

51 

14.500.00 

46.392 

42 

70  ft.  4,>,  In. 

1     ■■' 

"»«l^'^."- 

30 
6 

10.500.00 
6.100.00 

67.780    

60  ft.  3H  in. 
60  ft.  1^  in. 

■'      A 

: 

Dining  Cars- 
Road  B      ... 

47 

21.400  00 

105.372    

4  ; 

Postal  Cars- 
Road  A 

1 
47 

8.850.00 
14.500.00 

44.437 

60  ft.  lU  in. 
70  ft.  9)4  in. 

B.  . 

107.802 

"A.t" 

* 

Po;<tal  Storage  Cars- 
Road  B 

ST 

11.000.00 

1M.972 

4«t 

60ft.3}4in.l 

X    Car  was  in  shops  from  Ja 
•t  No  record  kept, 
t  Interest  5  per  cent. 

nuary  11. 

1909.  to  April  30, 1909. 

and  baggage  cars,  as  compared  with  20  years  ago,  is  from  50  to 
100  per  cent.,  according  to  class,  with  an  average  increase  in 
seating  space  of  cars  carrying  passengers  of  but  approximately 
25  per  cent,  and  with  an  average  increase  in  length  of  baggage 
cars,  etc.,  of  but  approximately  15  per  cent. 
The   cost  of   all-steel   cars  as  compared   with  wooden   shows 


that  steel  costs  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more,  according  to  class 
of  car.  In  view  of  this  enormous  increase,  the  committee  asked 
for  comparative  figures  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  steel  and 
of  wooden  construction ;  but  owing  to  the  limited  period  during 
which  all-steel  cars  have  been  in  passenger  service  it  was  unable 
to  obtain  any  useful  information  for  this  purpose. 

The  rate  of  depreciation,  shown  in  the  table  given  herewith, 
for  all-steel  cars,  is  4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
3.0  per  cent,  against  wooden  cars ;  but  this  is  arbitrary,  at  best, 
and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  a  necessity  for  charging 
oflf  a  greater  rate  of  depreciation  against  all-steel  cars,  for  the 
figures  for  steel  were  furnished  by  but  two  companies,  both  of 
which  charge  off  4  per  cent,  against  both  wooden  and  all-steel 
cars ;  while  the  figures  for  wooden  equipment  were  received  from 
16  roads  and  the  average  represents  rates  ranging  from  2 'A  to  5 
per  cent.  It  is  obviously  impossible  at  this  time  to  definitely  fix 
the  rate  of  depreciation  on  all-steel  passenger  cars. 

As  the  present  mileage  and  per  diem  rates,  as  between  rail- 
ways, for  passenger  cars,  were  made  by  the  American  Railway 
Association  about  20  years  ago,  and,  as  these  increases  in  cost 
m.ake  these  old  rates  very  low,  the  committee  recommends  rates 
as  follows : 

Joint   Service    Rates. 
Coaches  and  chair  cars,  3  to  5  cents  a  mile,  according  to  seating  capacity. 
Tourist  and  colonist  cars,   3  cents  a  mile. 
Dining,  cafe,  club  and  parlor  cars,  5  cents  a  mile. 

Combined  passenger  and  postal  cars,  3  to  5  cents  a  mile,  according  to  length. 
Baggage,  express,    combined    baggage-express,   and   mail    storage,    \'/i   and  3 

cents  a  mile,  according  to  length. 
Combined  baggage-mail  and  combined  baggage-mail-express,   2   to   4   cents  a 
mile,  according  to  length. 

Per   Diem  Rates. 
Coaches  and  chair  cars,  $5  to  $8  a  day,  according  to  seating  capacity 
Tourist  and  colonist  cars,  $5  a  day. 
Dining,  cafe,  club  and  parlor  cars,  $8  a  day. 

Combined  passenger  and  postal  cars,  $5  to  $8  a  day,  according  to  length. 
Baggage,   express,   combined   baggage-express,  and  mail  storage,   $3  to   $5  a 

day,  according  to  length. 
Combined  baggage-mail  and  combined  baggage-mail-express,  $4  to  %7  a  day, 
according  to  length. 

Under  the  present  practice  of  charging  an  arbitrary  rate  of 
$5  a  day  for  coaches  and  $3  a  day  for  baggage  cars,  etc.,  when 
lent  on  a  per  diem  basis,  regardless  of  capacity,  the  custom  has 
prevailed  of  lending  the  poorest  cars  available.  By  providing 
a  sliding  scale  of  rates,  according  to  seating  capacity  and  length 
of  car,  an  incentive  is  created  for  the  lending  road  to  provide 
the  borrower  with  a  better  grade  of  cars;  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
tendency  to  always  pick  out  the  poorest  cars  is  largely  or  wholly 
neutralized. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  not  adopted  by 
the  association ;  the  reason  for  non-action  being  apparently  the 


PAS8EN0KR    EQUIPMENT    CARS    (WOODEN    CONSTRUCTION). 

CLASS  OF  CARS. 

No.  op 
Cars 
Owned 

To- DAT 

Initial  Cost. 

Present 
Annual 
Averaok 

MiLEAOE 

Per  Car. 

Present 
Average 
Annual 
Cost  of 
Mainte- 
nance. 

Rate  or 

DlPRI- 

ciation 
Per 
Year. 

Seatino  Capacity 

op  Cabs  Carrtino 

Passengers. 

Length  op  Bauoaue 
Cars,  Etc. 

Cost  20 
Years  Ago. 

Cost 
To-day. 

20  Y'ears 
Ago. 

To-day. 

80  Tears  Ago. 

To-day. 

10.115 

14,906.06 

tO.4SS.ll 

42.812 

|5£9  28 

3.4* 

so  to  72 
avg.  61 

62  to  86 
avg.  75 

Comb.  Para,  and  BagK.  Can 

1.791 

4,li68.99 

7,887.44 

96,818 

4t».6& 

8.25. 

16  to  44 
avg  81 

80  to  58 
avg  42 

45  to  80  ft. 
avg.  62  ft 

60  to  75  ft. 
avg  Httft  6ln. 

Chair  Oars  (owned  by  Railroad) 

em 

MM.HO 

9,708.77 

7H,6fi0 

904.78 

8.74 

48  to  tiO 
avg.  48 

.■«  to  S6 
avg.  OS 

Sleeplnic  CarH  (owned  by  Railroad). . . 

m~ 

14.509.14 

19,401  UO 

81,788 

087  28 

8.88)1 

25  to  48 
avg  40 

.SI)  to  64 
avg.  58 

Parlor  Cars  (owned  by  Railroad) 

W) 

9,014.71 

18,610.07 

87,870 

6B0.01 

8.4i( 

84  to  46 
avg  88 

80  to  58 
avg.  89 

avg.  80  ft. 

00  to  75  n. 
avg  00  n. 

Tourliit  CarH  (owned  by  Railroad)  — 

I4fi 

5,8(10.00 

11.HBB.00 

68,789 

uo.oo 

8.U 

BO 

f  olonlnl  (.'am  (owned  by  Railroad) . . . 

IMM 

s,!«».ao 

»,ma.M 

ui,8&a 

&47.SS 

8< 

50  to  70 
avg.  68 

60  to  78 
avg.  66 

8.740 

a,(Kt4.IH 

MflH.tlH 

»H.4»n 

B08.7U 

8.6)1 

40  to  m  ft. 
avg.  51  ft. 

40  to  Til  fl 
avg  1)0  fl 

51H 

II,H1M.W) 

a,9flH74 

U0,8UH 

8fil.UU 

87* 

40  to  50  ft. 
iivg  46 ft  H  In 

48  to  im  fl 
uvg  5!)  ft  8 In 

DlnlnK  Cam 

41lfi 

II.IHSHB 

10,H(Ut.lU> 

M,4fl8 

8MH.N8 

8.4< 

80  to  40 
avg.8H 

80  to  40 
avg.  81 

tMl  to  70  ft. 
uvg  UMft. 

W)  to  HI)  ft 
avg  71  ft. 

Comh  BaKKiMfi*  and  Mall  Can 

1,013 

H,4AS.74 

5,7tlO,S9 

68.871 

481  H8 

8,51 

40  to  00  ft. 
HVg  58rt 

to  to  70  fl 
avg  fli  ft_ 

Bt)  l«  iMfl. 
avg  Ml  fl 

PoatalCan 

MW 

4,aB.4M 

H,IM8N8 

8H.I)1 1 

M4  8U 

84( 

80  to  04  ft. 
avg.  54  ft. 

70 

».T«OH(t 

5.468.79 

l'0.7«l 

IMJ6.88 

4« 

40  to  04  ft. 
avg.  56  ft 

00  to  64  fl 
avg  01  ft  5  In 
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ulijciiioii  (il  one  tir  a  very  few  mUTcsts.  As  in  muni  mtcr-r;iil 
way  iicK<)tia(i>>n.i  iuiwa<lays,  a  iiinKlc  objector  seems  to  have  more 
power  than  any  nuinl)or  of  progressives.  'I'lu-re  is  no  justilica- 
liun  Ml  loK't  <"■  eiiuity  lor  maintaininR  arbitrary  and  excessively 
low  rates  on  passenxer  cars.  In  dcaiiiiK  with  frciKbt  cars  the 
inaKniluile  of  the  accountinK  prubiein  and  the  ureat  complexity 
.'f  the  interchange  (|iiestion  introduce  such  ureat  dillicultics  that 
^nnplicity  and  uniformity  arc  necessary,  and  a  sacrifice  of  e<|uity 
IS  warranted;  lint  the  work  of  accounting  for  passenger  cars  is 
coniparaiively  simple.  Why  should  nut  ade(|uatc  rates  be  col-, 
lectfd  by  every  lender? 


PHILIPPINE     RAILWAY     COMPANY     LINES.* 

The  I'liilippmc  l\:iil\vay  L'o.  was  organized  to  luiilil  lines  on 
the  islands  of  Cebu.  I'anay  and  Negros,  about  Id"  miles  on  each. 
Work  was  begun  in  l!»0(i  by  J.  G.  W  bite  &  Co..  who  had  repre 
>eiitetl  the  syndicate  of  bankers  who  promoted  the  company. 

The  lines  proposed  penetrated  jungle  and  wild  lands  not  be 
i>re  inhabited,  lacking  roads,  bridges  or  i-vtn  ti:iils  in  nian\ 
sections. 

Cebu  island,  about  U^>  miles  south  of  Manila,  lias  an  ana  oi 
l.TtJ'J  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  oDO.UOO.  .\long  the  liiu- 
of  railway  there  is  a  population  of  about  310,000,  or  about  o,l")S 
to  the  mile  of  line.  The  density  is  about  515  in  the  territory 
feeding  the  line.  Cebu,  the  principal  city,  has  a  population 
of  oii.OOO.  The  island  produces  hemp,  tobacco,  sugar,  copra. 
corn  and  rice.  The  export  of  hemp  from  Cebu  makes  it  the 
leading  shipping  port  for  that  product  in  the  Philippines. 

The  island  of  Panay  lies  about  300  miles  south  of  Manila,  with 
an  area  of  4,600  square  miles  and  a  population  of  745,0<J0.  The 
line  of  railway  serves  a  population  of  315,000,  or  3,500  a  mile, 
with  a  density  per  square  mile  of  200.  The  land  is  fertile  along 
the  railway  and  most  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  The  principal 
products  are  rice,  copra,  tobacco,  sugar,  hemp,  native  cloths  and 
dried  fish,  lloilo,  with  a  population  of  45,000,  is  the  southern 
terminal  of  the  line  and  is  the  largest  sugar  port  in  the  Philip- 
pines. It  is  the  outlet  for  not  only  all  the  sugar  of  Panay,  but 
■f  the  rich  island  of  Negros  as  well.  Much  land  suitable  for 
sugar  cultivation  has  been  made  available  by  the  railway  and  a 
large  increase  in  production   may  be  expected. 

In  Negros,  with  an  area  of  4,881  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  460,000,  the  railway  will  serve  about  250,000,  with  an 
average  of  3,720  per  mile  of  road  and  a  density  of  150  per 
square  mile  of  territory  affected.  The  western  half  of  the 
islands  is  the  great  sugar  producing  region  of  the    Philippines 

•.An  abstract  of  an  article  in  the  Far  Eastern  Hcxiczc,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  photographs. 


and  it  is  tins  section  tliroUKli  which  the  railway  will  operate. 
The  capital  of  western  NeKros,  Macolod,  i»  the  tcrininUH  of  the 
proposed  line,  and  it  will  be  connected  with  the  terminus  at 
lloilo,  in  I'anay,  liy  a  railway  ferry  over  a  distance  of  'J.'»  miles. 
.•\s  NcKros  is  wiihout  a  good  harbor,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
rotnpaiiy  tr>  coiislruct  one  at  Bacolod,  The  principal  products 
.ire  sugar,  (opra  and  rice  and  lumber.  Large  areas  of  siijjar 
binds  will  be  o|)ened  up  by  the  railway  and  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  island  shoubl  rapidly  iiurease  with  improved  trans- 
portation facilities  and  a  permanent  market. 

The  construction   of  the   line   in   .Vegros   will   not  include   any 
heavy   grading,   but    as    there   are   a    number   of    wide   and   deep 


Standard    Finished    Track:    Cebu. 

rivers  to  cross,  it  will  bring  up  the  cost,  while  the  pier  and 
breakwater  work  at  Bacolod  will  add  a  heavy  charge  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  line.  Its  successful  operation  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry.  Definite 
"location  of  the  line  has  been  completed,  but  no  construction 
work  has  been  done  up  to  this  time. 

Much  of  the  grading  on  the  Cebu  line  was  exceedingly  heavy, 
and  this,  with  the  large  number  of  rivers  and  streams  to  bridge, 
made  the  construction  very  costly,  although  no  engineering  dif- 
ficulties were  encountered.  The  necessity  of  combating  the 
floods  of  the  rainy  season  had  to  be  considered  in  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges,  and  while  many  of  the  streams  are  insignificant 


I 

» 
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Work    in    Rolling    Country;     Panay. 
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Combination   First  and   Second  Claw  Coach. 
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in  «hc  ilry  »cu.v>ii,  iluniiK  tin-  heavy  rains  they  become  swollen 
lorrcnls.  In  all.  ""  liiis  Imo,  the  hridgcs  aggrcsatc  over  a  mile 
in  length,  all  built  of  icnurctc  aiul  steel. 

At  sub'K<°a(lc  (he  staiul.ircl  width  of  the  roadbed  was  built  II 
ft  on  the  shoulders  with  allowance  for  shrinkaKc  and  heavy 
rauis.  In  confonnily  with  the  I'hilippinc  (lovernnieiit  regula- 
tions the  gage  is  :\  ft.  ti  in  ,  as  provided  for  all  the  railways  in 
the  islands.  Australian  tics  were  used  in  the  early  constructiun. 
but  the  native  hardwood  tie  was  later  substituted  and  is  now 
use<l  exclusively  by  this  company  in  all  its  construction.  The 
lie*  •re  ft  in.  x  8  in.  x  7  ft.  and  native  hardwood  is  expected 
to  last  at  least  l.'>  years.     The  niaxiinuni  grade  is  1  per  cent,  and 


anil  tobacco  gr<iwing  industry  in  Cebu  gives  promise  of  large  re- 
turns, and  with  better  transportation  facilities  and  prices  the 
native  will  be  ciicuiiragrd  to  do  his  share.  In  the  meantime  an 
(•(Tort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  supply  of  work  animals 
with  government  aid  and  a  well  organized  canipaigti  against 
rinderpest  is  tri  be  maintained. 

The  line  in  I'anay  was,  last  May,  nearly  ready  to  be  opened 
from  Iloilo  to  (.'a|)iz.  The  work  of  construction  has  been  con- 
ducted from  both  ends  simultaneously.  The  line  from  Iloilo  to 
I'assi,  about  .'M  miles  northward,  is  across  an  alluvial  plain  inter- 
sected by  a  few  heavy  ridges,  the  latter  making  very  heavy 
work.  I-'rom  the  latter  point  to  Uumarao  it  crosses  the  water 
shed  that  practically  divides  the  island  of  Panay  into  two  great 
fertile  plains.  The  southern  approach  to  the  summit  is  a  maxi- 
mum grade  of  1  per  cent,  and  on  the  north  approach  tlic  grade 
is  IVs  per  cent,  for  about  a  mile.  The  balance  of  the  line  from 
llic  watershed  to  the  northern  terminus  at  Capiz  is  across  level 
counfry  interrupted  by  irregular  ranges  of  hills.  The  construc- 
tion in  the  flat  country  is  exposed  to  serious  floods  during  the 
rainy  season  and  it  was  necessary  therefore  to  make  fills  from 
l.">  to  25  ft.  higii.  This,  together  with  the  heavy  work  in  the 
hills  and  the  many  rivers  to  bridge,  brought  the  cost  up  very 
liigh.  The  total  grading  is  estimated  at  almost  4,000,000  cu.  yds. 
and  the  steel  and  trestle  bridges  aggregate  in  length  over  PA 
miles.    The  Panay  river  bridging  aggregated  2,2-50  ft.  of  steel. 

The  main  terminal  is  at  Iloilo,  and  at  this  point  the  company 
lias  secured  a  site  on  the  waterfront  for  large  warehouses  with 
,1   (lc|itli    of    u.LtcT   alongside   of   21    ft.    sr)   that    freight   may   be 


Cot-Cot    River    Bridge. 

the  maximum  curvature  is  (>  deg.  The  construction  over  the 
swamps  and  low  lying  agricultural  lands  was  in  many  places 
very  costly,  as  roadbed  sank  in  some  instances  from  5  to  8  ft. 
In  all,  l,8t)0,000  cu.  yds.  of  earth  were  moved.  Ballast  pins 
!  were  located  in  the  river  beds  and  gravel  used  exclusively. 
There  are  22  station  buildings,  divided  into  first,  second  and 
third  class,  built  of  reinforced  concrete;  indeed,  in  all  the  build- 
ings concrete  and  steel  were  used.  This  class  of  permanent  con- 
struction was  believed  desirable  even  at  a  much  higher  first 
cost,  in  view  of  the  serious  deterioration  caused  by  the  climate 
and  the  activity  of  the  white  ant,  as  well  as  the  security  from 
loss  by  fire.  Sixty  pound  steel  was  used  for  the  entire  line  with 
the  exception  of  20  miles  near  Cebu  laid  with  70-lb.  steel. 

For  maintenance  of  track  Filipino  labor  is  utilized  under  the 
supervision  of  white  foremen.  The  mechanics  in  the  shops  in- 
clude natives  and  Chinese  working  under  white  supervision. 
Flipinos  are  also  employed  for  clerical  work,  as  well  as  agents 
and  operators,  and  the  management  has  found  them  very  satis- 
factory in  each  of  these  capacities.  The  conductors  and  en- 
gineers are  Europeans,  but  it  is  expected  that  Filipinos  w'ill  be 
substituted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Europeans  retained  as 
instructors.  As  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  native  oper- 
ators, the  standard  code  of  the  American  Railway  Association  is 
used  in  dispatching  by  telephone,  and  so  far  there  has  been  no 
complaint  as  to  their  ability  or  adaptability  to  work  accurately 
.ind  speedily.  There  are  eight  regular  mixed  trains,  four  daily 
in  each  direction,  making  from  25  to  .'10  miles  an  hour. 

The  railway  company  is  endeavoring  to  encourage  the  natives 
t  Cebu  in  the  cultivation  of  maguey  and,  co-operating  with 
.e  Philippine  Agricultural  Bureau,  has  already  distributed  over 
S,000,000  plants  free  of  charge.  In  addition  to  this,  the  com- 
pany has  a  maguey  stripping  machine  which  is  installed  on  a  flat 
car  and  moved  from  point  to  point  to  strip  the  plant  without 
charge.  The  result  has  been  great  interest  among  the  native 
farmers  in  this  industry  and  it  is  expected  that  the  export  of 
this  product  alone  will  result  in  many  millions  of  dollars  com- 
ing into  the  province.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  the 
farmer  to  undertake  the  best  methods  of  culture  and  already  the 
improved  returns  received  on  the  better  quality  of  fiber  have  im- 
pressed the  planter  with  the  advantages  of  giving  his  best  at- 
tention to  the  growing  plants.     The  development  of  the  sugar 


Standard    100-Ft.    Span    Bridge;    Cebu. 

transferred  to  vessels  at  minimum  expense  and  maximum  ex- 
pedition. The  site  was  practically  an  island  forming  one  bank 
of  the  Iloilo  river  and  much  of  the  ground  had  to  be  filled  in. 
The  foundations  for  these  buildings  were  laid  on  reinforced 
concrete  piles.  The  central  machine  shops,  etc.,  for  both  Panay 
and  the  Negros  divisions,  are  located  here.  The  shops  are  so 
equipped  that  the  company  can  build  its  own  locomotives. 

In  all,  on  the  Cebu  and  Panay  divisions  there  are  14  loco- 
inotives,  32  passenger  cars  and  184  freight  and  work  cars. 

The  same  standards  are  maintained  in  Panay  as  in  Cebu,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 

As  in  Cebu,  but  perhaps  more  serious,  has  been  the  damage 
to  industry  by  the  rinderpest  and  surra  among  the  stock,  and 
at  present  many  formerly  prosperous  communities  are  suffering 
from  extreme  poverty.  From  statistics  available  not  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  rich  improved  lands  are  now  under  cultivation  and, 
instead  of  a  steady  development  of  wild  lands  and  the  annual 
increase  of  the  area  under  culture,  many  sections  do  not  pro- 
duce one-tenth  of  the  returns  of,  say,  a  decade  ago.  The  com- 
pany is  assisting  the  native  to  develop  this  section  by  distribu- 
tion of  seed  and  encouraging  industry.  In  this  the  Philippine 
Government  is  giving  generous  support.  With  work  animals  or 
machinery,  Panay  province  would  become  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  archipelago. 
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DEVELOPMENT    OF    ARTICULATED    LOCOMOTIVES. 

BY    C.     H.     CARUTHERS. 

All  articulated  locomotive  is  generally  understood  to  consist 
of  two  distinct  trucks,  each  of  which  contains  the  complete  run- 
ning mechanism  of  a  single  locomotive,  but  receives  steam  from  a 
boiler  common  to  both,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  such  side 
or  center  bearings  and  steam  connections  as  will  permit  them  to 
independently  follow  the  curvature  of  the  lines  upon  which  they 
are  operated. 

The    tirst    of   the   type    was    built    in    1831    at    the    \Vf<t    Point 


Plan    of   the    Double    Boiler    on    the 
in  1832. 


■South    Carolina,"    Built 


Foundry,  from  designs  by  Horatio  Allen,  for  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad,  upon  which  it  was  placed  in  service  in  1832.  It  was 
named  South  Carolina  and  had  two  trucks  with  one  pair  of 
driving  wheels  and  one  pair  of  leading  wheels  in  each,  the 
driving  wheels  at  the  inner  ends  of  the  trucks.  The  center  of 
each  driving  axle  formed  a  single  crank  and  but  two  cylinders  in 
all  were  used.  These  were  not  on  the  trucks,  but  were  placed 
at   opposite    ends   of   the    engine    at    the    bottom   of   the   smoke- 


which  two  parallel  barrels  e.xtended  in  each  direction,  each  pair 
terminating  in  a  single  oval  smokebox  surmounted  by  a  tall 
smokestack.  This  entire  combination  was  carried  on  the  two 
trucks  by  suitable  transverse  plates  and  swivelling  castings,  prac- 
tically as  the  body  of  an  eight-wheel  car  is  carried  to-day. 

In  Clark  &  Colburii's  "Recent  Practice  in  the  Locomotive," 
1860,  this  engine  is  aptly  described  as  a  "locomotive  in  which  the 
boiler  of  a  single  engine  might  be  said  to  be  placed  upon  the  in- 
dependent running  gears  of  two  ordinary  locomotives,"  and  the 
statement  is  added  that  by  the  end  of  1833  four  of  these  machines 
had  been  built  and  placed  in  service  on  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad. 

Next  in  order,  according  to  statements  in  an  article  in 
Engineering  (London,  England)  of  November  14,  1873,  page  396, 
is  Seraing,  built  in  1850  at  Semmering,  Austria,  for  the  Sem- 
inering  Railway.  In  this  machine  no  weight  was  carried  on  the 
trucks  at  the  pivotal  points,  but  on  the  four  bearing  surfaces  on 
each.  This  engine,  the  article  referred  to  concludes,  "soon  proved 
a  failure." 

Hermann  von  Littrow,  of  Neustadt,  near  Vienna,  .Austria,  a 
few  years  ago  contributed  an  interesting  article  on  Austrian 
locomotives  to  an  American  technical  journal,  and  among  the 
numerous  illustrations  accompanying  it  was  one  of  an  engine 
named  "Neustadt"  which  is  stated  to  have  been  built  at  Neustadt 
in  18-31  for  the  Semmering  Railway,  "with  its  beautiful  Payerbach 
Loop."  The  name  plate  on  the  side  of  the  water  tank  of  this 
engine  is  inscribed  "Wiener-Neustadt,"  which  is  the  name  given 
to  the  shops  in  which  it  was  built  many  years  after  the  date  as- 
signed to  it,  but  this  plate  may  have  been  substituted  for  the 
(iriginal  inscribed  "Neustadt,"  in  later  ye.Trs  of  its  service.    It  was 


Articulated  Locomotive  Built  at   Neustadt,  Austria,  In   1851,   for  the  Semmering  Railway. 


boxes  to  which  they  weic  iiK'<'l>  attacluil  with  sullicunt  in- 
clination to  enable  their  centers  to  coincide  with  those  of  the 
driving  axles,  to  which  tliey  were  connected  by  rods  littrd 
with  "ball"  brasses,  probably  somewhat  similar  to  thixi-  used 
by  M.  W.  Bahlwin  in  the  parallel  rods  on  the  flexible  trucks 
with  which  he  for  many  years  (-(luippcd  his  six  .iinl  cight-wherl 
connected  locomotives.  Although  no  mention  is  made  of  the  f.ict 
in  any  of  the  numerous  articles  con.iultcd  abf)Ut  this  engine,  it  is 
probable  that  similar  connections  were  used  in  the  valve  gear, 
which  is  said  to  have  had  two  eccentrics  to  each  engine,  and  was 
doubtless  of  the  "drop  hook"  type  so  grncrally  used  in  early 
engines. 

The  boiler  had  a  singlr  firebox  at  its  ceiilrr   from  the  ends  of 


not  unlike  tile  .Meyer  type  of  ailiculateil  engine,  having  ap 
parently  a  single  boiler  carrietl  on  twi>  swivelliiig  trucks  with 
the  cylinders  at  their  inner  ends.  .\  peculiar  rectangular  con- 
struction at  the  center  of  the  boiler  contains  the  throttle  vslve. 
and  from  its  sides  the  steam  pipes  are  carried  to  the  cylinders 
Mr.  Von  Litlrow  states  that  the  engine  was  not  very  successful, 
and  that  no  others  of  the  design  were  built. 

From  the  data  at  hi(nd  I  find  ii  somewhat  uncertain  whether 
two  articulated  engines  were  built  in  the  years  IMO  and  1861,  as 
just  referred  to,  or  whether  ihe  writers  of  the  articles  quoted 
from  m.iy  not  refer  to  the  same  engine.  Each  assigns  a  different 
name,  place  of  building  and  date  of  construction  to  the  engine  hr 
writes  of,  but  the  reference  to  only  one  in  the  historical  sketch 
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referred  lo  niiil  tlir  fact  (hat  both  authurs  locate  their  enginei 
mi  the  SciimMiiiiK  Kailwav,  lend  i<.|<ir  !<•  llir  idea  of  rcfcrriiic  In 
the  »aiuc  cuKine. 

About  18(11  Kobiit  1'.  lairlic.  an  Irish  niKimir,  dcsiKiiCfi  the 
articulated  cukhic  known  by  his  name  and  during  a  lunnber  of 
year*  followiiiK  many  of  these  were  built,  especially  for  narrow 
gage  and  mountainous  lines.  'I  his  type  Ki-ncrally  has  two 
swivellinK  trucks  with  their  cylinders  placed  at  the  outer  ends. 
Ihe  boiler  is  carricil  on  a  separate  frame  which  rests  upon  the 
trucks  throuKh  the  medium  of  transverse  bars  and  swivelling 
CMtings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  independent  movements 
of  citlier  truck  in  passing  around  curves.  As  usually  built,  the 
Fairlie  boiler  exactly  resembles  two  ordinary  locomotive  boilers 
rivetted  together  at  the  side  and  roof  sheets  with  the  back  heads 
reinoved.  and  the  lire  doors  placed  in  the  sides  of  the  fireboxes, 
and  with  a  cab  abi>ut  the  size  of  that  of  an  ordinary  engine  cover- 
ing llie  central  space  between  the  two  domes. 

Some  I'airlies  built  in  later  years  have  two  distinct  boilers  with 
a  firing  gangway  between,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  tire  doors  in 
the  sides  of  the  fireboxes,  as  the  usual  double  construction  re- 
quires. In  such  instances,  both  boilers  were  carried  on  a  single 
continuous  frame,  as  where  the  standard  boiler  of  the  type  was 
used,  and  the   steam   and    swivelling  connections   to   the   trucks 

■re  the  same, 

'.n  the  is.suc  of  Engiiict-riiis  (London,  England),  for  August  21, 
187-1,  a  doub'c  page  inset  contains  eighteen  small  reproductions  of 
erecting  cards  showing  twenty-one  of  these  engines  that  had  up 
to  that  time  been  placed  on  various  railways  in  Europe,   North 
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Fairiie  Engine  for  the  Great  Southern  &  Western   (Ireland). 

•i    o''""i4-r.t     15    X    20    in. 

Sumber    cf    tubes 17^ 

Diameter    of    tubes IH    "•• 

H  eight,    service 80,304    lbs. 

America  and  South  America.    Eight  have  three  pairs  of  driving 
wheels  in  each  truck,  and  the  weights  range,  as  far  as  given,  from 
82,320    lbs.    to     102,816    lbs.      The    cylinders    vary    from     11 'A 
in.  X   18  in.  to   17   in.   x  22  in.     Twelve  of   the  lot  have  only 
two  pairs  of  driving  wheels  in  each  truck,  and  range  in  weights 
•-"'m  4.3,680  lbs.  to  ol,.520  lbs.,  and  in  diameter  of  cylinders  from 
;  in.  X  13  in.  to  13  in.  x  20  in.    One  of  the  preceding  twenty  was 
..icd  on  a  5  ft.  gage,  six  on  gages  of  4  ft.  8V2  in.  and  thirteen 
on  gages  ranging  from  23y2  lo  43  in.    The  twenty-first  engine  was 
for  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  Railway  of  Ireland,  and  only 
used  steam  in  the  forward  truck,  which  contained  two  pairs  of 
driving  wheels  and  two  15  in.  x  20  in.  cylinders.     The  rear  truck 
■tained   two    pairs   of   small    wheels    and    merely    carried   the 
iuler,  which  was  built  on  an  extension  of  the  engine  frame. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  was  "Little  Wonder."     Ac- 
cording to  a  description  published  in  a  guide  to  the  London  & 
Xorth  Western  Railway  of  England,  in  1876,  this  engine  had  each 
truck  fitted  with  two  cylinders,  or  four  in  all,  of  8A  in.  x  13  in., 
and  two  pairs  of  drivers,  or  four  pairs  in  all,  28  in.  in  diameter; 

I  and  on  the  heavy  grades  of  the  Festiniog  Railway  in  Wales,  of 
only  23V.>  in.  gage,  on  which  it  was  used,  and  often  with  three 

!  or  four  curves  in  the  length  of  its  train,  it  drew  a  maximum  load 
of  61.600  lbs.,  consisting  of  itself,  3  passenger  carriages  (1st.,  2nd., 
and  3rd  class),  1  guard's  van,  6  goods  wagons  and  112  empty 
slate  wagons;  the  whole  covering  a  length  of  1,200  ft. 

Both  William  Mason  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in 


pant  years  built  a  number  of  cnginci  for  various  American  and 
Mexican  railways  with  the  running  gear  of  the  forward  truck  ar- 
rangc<l  on  the  I'airlie  principle,  and  the  tender  carried  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  engine  frame  and  supported  by  a  six-wheel  truck 
without  any  self-propelling  devices.  In  18!i2,  however,  the  latter 
tirm  built  an  engine  for  the  Sinnemahoning  Valley  Railroad,  in 
which  the  Vauclain  system  of  compound  cylinders  was  applied 
to  both  trucks. 

AlthoiiKh  the  resemblance  of  the  I'airlie  engines  to  the  earlier 
Austrian  designs  may  have  been  noticed,  it  is  distinctly  stated  in 
the  article  referred  to  in  Engineering  that  Mr.  Pairlic  was  not 
even  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  machines  until  after  the 
construction  of  those  built   from  his  own  designs, 

L^l n      5 
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"Little  Wonder,"  Festiniog  Railway   (Wales). 

4   cylinders    8ft   jr  13  in. 

Number  of  tubes 218 

Diameter    of    lubes I'A    in. 

Diameter    of    driving    wheels 28     in. 

Weight,  service 43,680  lbs. 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  of  articulated  engines  is  the  "Meyer." 
This  type  was  designed  by  J.  J.  Meyer  and  his  son.  Ad.  Meyer, 
of  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  my  records  indicate  that  their  first 
locomotive  was  named  "Avenir"  and  was  probably  built  about 
1873.  The  accompanying  illustration  of  No.  300,  built  at  the  shops 
in  Brussels,  of  the  "Compagnie  Beige  pour  la  Construction  de 
Machines  et  Material  de  Chemin  de  Per  (M.  Charles  Evrard, 
Director),  Brussels,"  in  1873  for  the  Central  Railway  of  Belgium, 
and  exhibited  in  the  same  year  at  the  exposition  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  is  partially  reproduced  from  a  most  excellent  set  of 
drawings  appearing  in  Engineering,  London,  of  July  11,  1873, 
pages  35-36,  and  will  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  type,  which  it  will 
be  seen  is  practically  a  Fairiie  with  an  abnormally  long  boiler  of 
the  single  locomotive  type.  The  cylinders  of  No.  300  are  located 
on  the  inner  ends  of  the  trucks.  One  striking  point  in  which  the 
Meyer  differs  from  the  Fairiie  is  that  no  frame  is  provided  for  the 
boiler  in  the  Meyer,  but  at  the  forward  end  a  shallow  rectangular 
box  of  wrought  iron  is  riveted  to  the  under  side  of  the  shell 
from  a  point  some  distance  behind  the  smokebox  and  extending 
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Truck  Coupler  for   Meyer   Engine. 

forward  almost  to  the  front  end  of  the  latter.  To  the  under  side 
of  this  box  is  attached  a  phosphor  bronze  cap  which  fits  upon  the 
hemispherical  top  of  an  iron  casting  upon  the  frame  of  the  for- 
ward truck  near  its  center.  Both  this  casting  and  the  phosphor 
bronze  cap  are  hollow  and  afford  a  passage  way  for  the  exhaust 
steam  to  reach  the  stack,  the  nozzles  being  located  on  top  of  the 
iron  box  in  the  smoke  arch,  and  the  flexibly  connected  exhaust 
pipes  leading  into  the  inner  end  of  the  casting  on  the  truck.  .\t 
the  firebox  end  the  boiler  rests  upon  sliding  plates  which  in  turn 
move  on  two  bearings  of  phosphor  bronze,  placed  in  suitable 
brackets  on  each  side  of  the  frame. 

A  hollow  buffer  is  fastened  centrally  between  the  inner  ends 
of  the  trucks  and  through  this  buffer  passes  a  drawbar,  attached  at 
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one  end  to  the  rear  truck  by  a  rather  unique  device,  and  at  the 
other  to  the  front  truck  by  a  ring  encircling  the  cast  iron  center 
bearing. 

Two  reversing  apparatuses  are  used,  one  a  lever  and  the  other 
a  screw.  Two  throttle  valves  with  separate  levers  are  also  used, 
and  both  these  and  the  reversing  appUances  can  be  operated  to- 
gether or  independently,  thus  enabling  only  one  or  both  trucks  to 
use  steam  at  the  pleasure  of  the  engineman.  The  brake  of  the 
rear  truck  is  controlled  by  a  hand  screw,  and  that  of  the  forward 
truck  by  a  steam  cylinder.  The  tanks  and  coal  bunkers  are 
bracketed  to  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  although  it  is  stated  in 
Engineering  that  on  "Avenir"  they  were  fastened  to  the  sides  of 
the  trucks. 

About  1888  Anatole  Mallet  built  the  first  of  the  type  now  so 
widely  known  as  the  Mallet  articulated  compound.  It  differs  in 
many  respects  from  those  already  described.  The  rear  truck  is 
connected  rigidly  to  the  boiler,  the  center  lines  of  each  co- 
inciding; the  forward  truck  does  not  swivel  on  center  plates,  but 
is  coupled  to  the  rear  truck  by  a  large  pin  passing  through  an  ex- 
tension of  its  frame  at  the  rear  which  interlocks  with  the  forward 


greatly  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  type  by  dividing  the  boiler 
and  using  the  forward  part  as  a  feedwater  heater;  an  arrange- 
ment which  not  only  appears  to  be  very  successful  in  road  service, 
but  also  enables  single  engines  to  be  increased  in  efficiency  by  the 
addition  of  a  forward  truck  with  this  improved  extension  of  the 
boiler :  thus  converting  them  into  Mallet  compounds  at  a  mod- 
erate cost. 

Although  the  usual  form  of  the  Mallet  compound  is  built  with 
the  cylinders  of  each  truck  at  the  forward  end,  a  half  tone  in  my 
possession  shows  one  built  a  few  years  ago  for  the  Northern 
Railway  of  France  (du  Nord)  in  which  both  sets  of  cylinders 
face  as  on  the  Meyer  engine. 

Some  one  has  remarked  that  there  is  danger  of  the  articulated 
engine  being  overdone  in  America.  If  this  is  the  case  it  is  un- 
fortunate, as  when  the  reaction  sets  in  it  might  blind  the  eyes 
of  railway  men  to  the  desirable  features  of  the  type.  Perhaps 
the  only  indication  of  such  a  condition  is  in  the  design  recently 
illustrated  of  a  foreign  development  of  the  articulated  engine  in 
which  the  boiler  is  shown  supported  on  huge  longitudinal  girders 
which  are   further  extended  at  each  end  to  receive  water  tanks 


Articulated    Locomotive    (Meyer's   System);    Built   for  the    Central    Railway  of  Belgium   in   1873. 


transverse  plates  of  the  rigid  truck,  a  unique  system  of  trans- 
verse plates  on  the  forward  truck  which  enables  it  to  both  sustain 
the  part  of  the  boiler  directly  above  it  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  independent  radial  motion  of  the  truck  on  curves;  the 
use  of  high  pressure  steam  in  the  cylinders  of  the  rigid  truck 
only  where  ordinary  connections  are  used  and  the  danger  of 
leakage  thereby  eliminated;  and  the  use  of  low  pressure  steam  in 
the  forward  cylinders  where  flexible  connections  are  used,  thus 
enabling  even  these  connections  to  be  comparatively  free  from 
the  leakage  which  is  alleged  to  have  given  considerable  trouble  in 
the  engines  in  which  high  pressure  steam  is  used  in  both  sets  of 
cylinders.     All  connections  arc  flexible. 

According  to  a  publication  issued  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  "Record  No.  (Vt,"  page  'JO,  it  is  stated  that  the  first  Mallet 
compoun<l  built  in  America  was  completed  for  the  llaltimorc  & 
Ohio  by  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  in  1!'04,  and  that  this 
engine  has  been  followed  by  numerous  others  from  the  same  com- 
pany and  from  fhr  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The    latter    lirm    unquestionably    is    entitled    to    the    creilit    of 


and  coal  bunkers,  and  have  the  trucks  located  very  close  to  the 
ends,  one  at  each,  the  idea  evidently  being  to  use  an  unusually 
large  boiler  and  deep  firebox,  yet  keep  both  closer  to  the  rail 
than  is  permissible  on  the  usual  articulated  machine. 

Standing  beside  one  of  the  "Mallets"  recently,  and  noting  the 
various  attachments  with  their  numerous  rods,  pipes  and  fit- 
tings, I  recalled  an  incident  related  several  years  ago  in  a  rail- 
way journal  regarding  the  I'"airlic  engine  used  on  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande.  This  story  was  to  the  ctTcct  that  after  the  instal- 
lation of  that  machine  on  the  line,  the  only  engineman  successful 
with  it  was  an  Knglishman.  Coming  under  discipline,  he  was 
once  suspended  ten  days,  anil  being  of  a  kindly  disposition 
volunteered  to  show  his  substitute  the  details  of  the  engine 
After  listening  patiently  for  a  time  the  latter  blurted  out,  "Sa\. 
you  lake  the  engine  :iiid  I'll  take  the  ten  days  I" 

Ihc  writer  is  again  indebted  for  dat.i  and  other  assistancr 
tending  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  many  of  the  statements  in 
the  foregoing  paper,  to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ami  } 
Snow  (|i Ml  Bell,  Ksq. 
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TRANSPORTATION    AND    TRAFFIC    IN    SWITZERLAND.* 
IIV   l.iMiAN  (i.    M'IMIERSON. 

Altli-'iitili  ^t'  I'fi    cent,  of   l\cr  area  of    l.'),!)72  siiu.irc  miles  is 
I     inountaiiu>ti5,  aiiil  wliicli  all   tuUI  is  but   half   that  of  the  state 
of   Maine,   Swit/erlaiul   has   maintained   not  only   national   inde- 
prndcncr,  but  n  creditable  position  in  industry  and  cummcrcc. 

the  soli  products  food  only  about  suOicient  for  the  needs  of 
luo-thirds  I'f  the  |io|iulation  of  about  three  and  one-half  millions. 
N  ct  althouxh  the  country  is  obliged  to  import  much  of  grain 
.lul  of  meat  lor  its  own  consumption,  it  is  a  large  e.xportcr  of 
.  rlain  fooilstulTs,  mainly  the  products  of  milk.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  limestone,  largely  used  for  building,  the  mountains 
liave  little  of  the  minerals  or  ores  of  economic  importance,  yet 
in  the  inamifacture  oi  metal  goods  Switzerland  has  a  world 
wide  fame  which  is  shared  by  her  wcavings  of  silk  and  of  cot- 
ton. The  abundant  water  power  that  was  long  ago  directly  util- 
iicd  now  serves  to  generate  electricity  for  which  a  wider  field 
is  hoped,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  complete  electrification  of 
the  railways.  At  this  time,  however,  the  factories  are  mainly 
dependent  upon  steam  generated  by  coal,  which  must  be  imported 
from  <nher  countries. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  evident  that  Switzerland  cannot 
in  competition  with  other  nations  produce  the  bulky  and  heavy 
manufactures.  The  efforts  of  her  workingmen  must  perforce 
be  devoted  to  the  fabrication  of  the  lighter  and  more  delicate 
articles  to  the  value  of  which  skill  and  excellence  of  workman- 
ship contribute  in  the  greatest  degree  and  crude  material  in  the 
least.  .Adapted  to  this  economic  necessity  is  the  high  intelligence 
and  the  patient  perseverance  of  the  Swiss  people  that  have 
brought  a  skill  in  handiwork  which  has  augmented  through  the 
generations,  and  an  adaptability  that  quickly  led  to  the  deft 
utilization  of  the  elaborate  machinery  devised  for  the  watch- 
making, the  cotton,  silk  and  leather  industries. 

The  compact  of  1848  by  which  the  cantons  were  welded  into 
the  Confederation  gave  to  Switzerland  the  national  character 
essential  to  industrial  and  commercial  growth.  Custom  houses 
were  abolished  in  the  interior  and  established  on  the  frontier. 
The  nation  was  m  a  position  to  discuss  propositions  for  material 
improvement  and  naturally  the  new  means  of  transportation  that 
had  attained  a  forward  development  in  other  countries,  was 
among  the  first  subjects  to  be  considered. 

The  history  is   clearly   and   instructively   set   forth   by   Placid 
Weissenbach,  president  of   the  General   Direction  of  the   Swiss 
United  Railways.    A  commission  appointed  in  1850  submitted  a 
scheme  for  a  system  of  railways  designed  to  supply  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  republic.     Discussions  as  to  whether  the 
lines  should  be  built  and   operated  by  the   state  or  by  private 
companies  were  conducted  by  men  of  ability.     Those  who  fav- 
ored state  ownership  pointed  out  that  railways  were  but  streets 
of  greater  importance  and  therefore  the  nation  should  develop 
and  maintain  them ;  that  the  railways  could  only  be  developed 
to  their  full  usefulness  by  being  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  state; 
I     that  inasmuch  as  the  railways  of  the  surrounding  countries  were 
I'     principally   state-owned   and   state-operated,  it  would  be  doubt- 
ful if  the  railways  of  Switzerland  could  properly  protect  their 
interests  if  they  were  not  likewise  controlled ;  that  if  the  rail- 
ways were  left  in  private  hands  there  would  be  conflict  between 
their  owners,  who  would   seek   individual   profit,   and   the  state 
whose  aim  would  be  to  utilize  them  in   the  national  interests ; 
that  private   companies  would  seek  to   develop  only  those  rail- 
.      ways   that   promised    commercial    profit,    to   the   neglect   of   the 
ji     lines  needed  for  the  facility  of  the  postal  service  and  the  mili- 
I      tary  necessities  of  the  government;  that  the  owners  of  private 
'      railways  could  with  their  large  staffs  of  officers  and  employees 
be   formed   into   an   organization   that   would   be   a  state   within 
the  state,  susceptible  of  use  in  opposition  to  the  national  wel- 
fare.   On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  that  the  construction 
and  operation  of  railways  by  private  companies  would  be  of  a 
far  higher  degree  of  efficiency,  as  their  interest  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  economy  and  efficiency;  that  in  the  light  of  previous 

*A  preliminary  report  to  the  National  Waterways  Commission. 


experience  the  activities  of  private  companies  could  be  rcKulatcd 
so  that  they  would  not  conduce  to  injury;  that  it  was  beyond 
the  province  of  the  slate  to  incur  expenditure  for  other  than 
the  iiatioii.il  deteiise;  tliat  the  construction  or  subvention  of 
railway  lines  would  involve  the  state  in  obligations  more  ex- 
tended than  it  ought  to  assume;  that  for  the  government  to 
take  siiares  in  different  companies  would  be  to  make  it  a  factor 
ill  the  stock  market;  and  that  subventions  of  the  government 
to  enterprises  whose  profit  was  not  assured  was  inexpedient  in 
practice  and  unsound  in  principle. 

The  latter  views  prevailed.  The  feeling  against  national  con- 
trol over  the  railways  became  so  strong  that  by  statute  of  June, 
1852,  the  Confederation  was  divested  of  power  to  make  conces- 
sions for  railway  building,  this  authority  being  left  with  the 
cantons.  The  law  provided  that  the  building  of  railways  was 
to  be  under  private  enterprise  which  must  obtain  authorization 
from  the  cantons  which  must  submit  new  projects  to  the  Con- 
federation, which  was  obliged  to  give  its  approval  unless  it 
was  apparent  that  their  carrying  out  would  be  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  country  from  a  military  standpoint. 

The  first  railway  in  Switzerland  had  been  built  by  private 
capital  to  connect  the  eastern  cantons  by  way  of  the  Rhine 
valley  with  Basel,  which  had  had  rail  communication  with  Ger- 
many since   1844. 

Under  the  regime  inaugurated  by  the  law  of  1852  there  were 
constructed  in  the  next  ten  years  716  miles  of  railway  connect- 
ing one  and  another  of  the  principal  towns  of  Switzerland.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  capital  was  obtained;  the  lines 
were  completed  only  through  pecuniary  aid  extended  by  the 
cantons  and  at  great  loss  to  the  private  investors.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  additional  lines  were  projected  to  meet  the  growing 
demand.  The  separate  authority  exercised  by  the  different  can- 
tons over  the  railways  within  their  respective  limits  rather  early 
developed  friction  that  debarred  the  adoption  of  a  general 
policy  for  the  movement  of  traffic.  This  cantonal  disagreement 
was  brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  discussion  leading  to  the  con- 
vention participated  in  by  Germany,  Italy  and  Switzerland  for 
the  building  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel.  The  law  of  1852  had 
been  drawn  especially  to  define  the  relations  between  the  pri- 
vate railway  companies  and  the  cantons.  It  did  not  particularly 
enter  into  the  relations  between  the  cantons  and  the  Confedera- 
tion in  the  control  of  railways.  By  1869  a  readjustment  admit- 
tedly was  necessary.  To  encourage  the  building  of  the  railways 
the  cantons  had  been  liberal  in  extending  privileges  to  the  rail- 
way companies.  As  the  lines  were  completed  they  came  into 
antagonism  with  each  other,  and  with  the  cantons,  and  their 
tariflFs  were  the  cause  of  public  complaint.  As  in  many  cases 
one  railway  traversed  two  or  more  cantons,  it  was  difficult  to 
bring  it  under  regulation. 

After  much  discussion  and  not  a  little  friction  a  new  law 
was  enacted  on  December  23,  1872,  which  put  the  general  con- 
trol of  the  larger  transportation  questions  under  the  confed- 
erated government.  It  was  no  longer  bound  to  consider  only 
such  concessions  as  came  up  to  it  through  the  cantons  and 
to  give  its  consent  unless  they  seemed  inimical  to  the  military 
interests  of  the  country,  but  it  was  empowered  to  pass  upon  corf- 
cessions  directly,  the  law  especially  enjoining  that  it  promote 
means  of  communication  with  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
law  also  provided  penalties  for  derelict  concessionaires,  and  for 
uniformity  of  construction  and  in  methods  of  operation  through- 
out the  Confederation.  The  federated  government  was  given 
absolute  authority  over  tariffs,  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  the  railways  and  the  Confedera- 
tion. It  was  definitely  stated  that  while  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion to  deprive  the  cantons  of  adequate  jurisdiction,  the  law 
was  aimed  at  making  the  control  of  the  railways  national  rather 
than  cantonal.  One  reason  for  this  had  been  the  arbitrary  atti- 
tude often  assumed  by  the  railway  companies,  and  another  the 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  a  national  policy  that  would  not 
deter  investment  in  new  and  needed  lines. 

Concessions   under   the   new   law   brought   the   length  of   the 
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Swiss  railways  up  to  1,653  miles  in  1884.  The  capital  ex- 
penditure to  this  time  amounted  to  over  $176,000,000,  the  average 
exceeding  $100,000  per  mile.  The  original  concessions  of  many 
of  the  railway  companies  provided  for  the  optional  purchase  by 
the  government  at  the  end  of  a  specified  period.  Many  of 
these  periods  terminated  during  the  decade  beginning  with  1880. 
The  Federal  Council,  after  consideration  beginning  in  1883  of 
the  governmental  action  that  would  be  advisable,  reported  that 
the  railways  were  capitalized  too  high  and  that  they  had  paid 
larger  dividends  than  ought  to  be  allowed  in  the  future,  but 
stated  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Confederation  was 
such  as  to  prohibit  any  definite  proposal  to  avail  of  the  repur- 
chase provisions  of  the  concessions.  The  national  assembly  stood 
67  votes  to  59  in  opposition  to  repurchase  at  that  time. 

The  taking  over  the  railways  by  the  government  had,  how- 
ever, been  for  many  years,  and  continued  to  be  an  uppermost 
topic  of  public  discussion.  Those  in  favor  argued  that  the  rail- 
ways of  adjoining  countries  were  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
state,  the  action  ot  Germany  being  especially  cited.  They  argued 
that  if  the  Swiss  government  followed  these  precedents  tariffs 
could  be  reduced  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  that  the 
profits  of  the  lines  would  inure  to  the  government  instead  of 
to  the  private  companies,  which  were  largely  owned  in  foreign 
countries.  The  accumulation  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  gov- 
ernment purchase  led  to  the  enactment  in  1897  of  a  law  authoriz- 
ing such  purchase  and  specifying  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  to  be  effected.  It  was  stated  that  the  uniform  opera- 
tion of  the  lines  was  a  desideratum,  that  if  it  were  not  under- 
taken by  the  government  it  likely  would  be  sooner  or  later  by 
a  large  shareholding  company  that  would  seek  the  greatest 
profit,  whereas  the  government  would  operate  the  lines  as  high- 
ways for  the  benefit  of  the  nation ;  that  the  centralized  govern- 
mental administration  would  be  more  economical  than  that  of 
the  private  companies;  that  tariffs  could  be  reduced  and  made 
uniform;  that  the  state  would  make  use  of  the  profits  for  the 
development  of  the  lines  and  not  in  its  general  expenditure, 
therefore  making  expenditures  for  development  that  a  private 
company  would  not  be  willing  to  incur. 

The  law  provided  that  the  government  lines  should  be  known 
as  the  "United  Swiss  Railways."  It  was  desired  that  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  be  made  independent  of  political  in- 
fluence and  yet  that  it  be  so  closely  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  becoming  a  state 
within  a  state,  a  body  that  might  come  into  conflict  with  the 
government  itself.  The  general  control  of  matters  of  policy  was 
placed  in  the  Federal  Council — the  Bundesrath — and  the  direct 
administration  of  the  railways  under  the  control  of  a  General 
Direction  and  an  Administrative  Council.  Under  these  are  the 
district  directors  for  each  of  the  five  districts  in  which  the 
lines  were  divided,  under  whom  are  district  railway  councils. 
The  Administrative  Council  scrutinizes  the  accounts,  examines 
the  annual  statements  and  confirms  the  draft  of  the  railway 
budget.  It  has  charge  of  the  tariffs  and  classifications,  approves 
the  general  plan  of  train  schedules,  adjusts  the  relations  with 
other  lines,  including  those  of  foreign  countries;  regulates  com- 
petitive traffic  and  has  ultimate  decision  in  regard  to  construc- 
tion and  additions  whether  of  plant  or  equipment.  The  general 
direction  has  charge  of  the  employees  and  the  actual  operation, 
preparing  plans  for  submission  to  the  Administrative  Council. 

Pursuant  to  this  law  lines  have  been  purchased  by  the  gov- 
eit'.ment,  aggregating  1,825  miles,  on  December  31,  1909,  leaving 
073  miles  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  private  companies. 

As  the  various  railways  were  taken  over  by  the  government 
their  concessions  expired,  leaving  them  without  authorized  tariff 
schedules.  Hy  way  of  providing  for  the  promised  uniformity  of 
charges,  the  government  under  date  of  June  27,  1901,  enacted 
a  tariff  to  apply  on  all  lines  of  the  Swiss  United  Railway.  A 
draft  of  this  tariff  had  been  sent  by  the  Railway  Council  to  the 
Swiss  Commerce  atid  Industry  Association,  the  Swiss  Trade 
Association,  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Union  and  the  Swiss  Railway 
Union  for  their  comments  and  recommendations,  which  these 
bodies  promptly  forwarded  in  detail. 


The  short  distances  traversed  by  the  Swiss  railways  have  ren- 
dered unnecessary  any  elaborate  classification  of  freight  and 
have  not  developed  the  necessity  for  a  tapering  tariff.  The 
earliest  tariffs  were  based  upon  the  weight  and  the  space  occu- 
pied by  goods.  Modifications  were  subsequently  made  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  commodities.  Different  railways  adopted 
different  schedules  and  dissatisfaction  was  thus  created  which 
led  to  a  reform  of  the  tariffs  by  the  government  in  1882.  The 
general  framework  then  adopted  was  retained  in  the  act  of 
June  27,  1901.  There  is  the  quick  service  of  piecegoods,  i.e., 
package  freight,  for  which  a  double  charge  is  made ;  two  classes 
of  piecegoods  at  ordinary  speed,  one  class  for  wagon-loads  of 
five  tons,  another  for  wagon-loads  of  ten  tons,  and  three  special 
thrift's  applied  to  wagon-loads  of  various  specified  commodities. 
Fach  tariff  provides  for  a  terminal  charge  which  is  graded  and 
for  a  transportation  charge  which  is  at  a  fixed  rate  per  kilo- 
meter. These  tariffs  are  subject  to  increase  on  the  lines  ascend- 
ing mountains  and  especial  tolls  are  levied  for  transport  over 
bridges  and  through  tunnels.  Reductions  may  be  made  on  bulk 
goods  in  transit  traffic,  i.e.,  traffic  that  crosses  Switzerland  on 
its  way  from  one  country  to  another. 

While  retaining  this  framework  of  the  freight  schedules  the 
law  of  June  27,  1901,  adopted  the  lowest  rates  that  had  been 
in  effect  on  any  road  to  apply  over  the  entire  state  system. 
It  made  a  similar  adjustment  of  passenger  rates,  adopting  the 
lowest  schedule  in  effect  to  apply  generally.  It  retained  the 
provision  for  three  classes  of  passengers,  stipulating  that  on 
fast  express  trains  provision  for  third  class  passengers,  and  if 
necessary  for  second  class,  might  be  dispensed  with ;  that  pro- 
vision for  the  three  classes  of  passengers  must  be  made  on 
ordinary  express  trains,  but  that  on  local  trains  need  be  pro- 
vision for  third  class  only.  It  was  specified  that  at  least  three 
trains  a  day  should  be  run  in  each  direction  over  the  entire 
length  of  each  line,  stopping  at  every  station,  and  that  additional 
accommodation  should  be  provided  when  necessary. 

A  charge  is  made  for  all  baggage  except  that  carried  by  hand 
and  not  exceeding  22  lbs.  in  weight.  Commercial  products  or 
utensils  for  the  use  of  the  passenger  are  carried  free  up  to  the 
weight  of  55  lbs.  This  is  evidently  a  concession  to  the  poorer 
people,  and  to  the  workmen  who  carry  products  made  in  their 
homes  to  the  place  of  sale.  It  was  estimated  that  these  reduc- 
tions in  the  rates  on  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic  would 
find  more  than  compensation  in  the  increase  of  traffic.  The  re- 
sults of  the  first  year  or  two  seemed  to  carry  out  this  supposi- 
tion, but  later  the  net  revenues  have  fallen  off. 

Under  the  stale  ccntrol  salaries  of  the  administrative  officers 
have  been  reduced,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  ablest  men 
have  left  the  railway  service  to  be  succeeded  by  tonctionnaires 
of  inadequate  experience  and  abiUty,  who  regard  their  positions 
as  governmental  offices.  The  wages  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
service  have  been  increased,  and  the  increase  in  the  train  service 
has  added  greatly  to  the  expenditures.  The  result  of  this  policy 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  the  year  1908  the  account  of 
the  United  Swiss  Railways  shows  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income  r)f  $1,080,000,  in  the  expenses  being  included  the  interest 
upon  the  capital  and  the  amortization  which  the  repurchase  law 
spccilios  shall  be  completed  in  60  years. 

The  (ieneral  Direction  of  the  United  Swiss  Railways  states 
that  this  condition  is  largely  due  to  the  economic  depression. 
It  admits,  however,  that  rates  in  some  cases  have  been  unduly 
lowered  and  says  that  their  increase  is  contemplated.  It  also 
admits  that  the  increases  in  the  wages  of  employees  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  train  service  have  been  factors  in  bringing  about 
the  deficit.  In  ten  years  railways  that  under  corporate  operation 
were  fairly  profitable  and  prosperous  have  under  the  control 
of  the  state  become  a  drain  upon  the  taxpayers.  This  has  hap- 
pened in  a  country  so  small  that  there  is  little  or  no  contention 
and  rivalry  between  one  region  and  another;  where  because  of 
their  high  intclligenco  and  patriotism,  the  inhabitants  have  main- 
tained a  political  organization  that  long  has  been  cited  as  a 
model  of  Kovernmcnt  by  the  people  for  the  people. 
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The  IVrc  Maniucllc  Kailrnad  in  l<>  msiall  i<lr|)lioiu-.s  for  tram 
<lr»p«tcliing  on  it.H    Tulcilo  ilivision. 

AccorilitiK  to  all  liulianaiiolisi  paper  llir  ICvansvillc  it  Irrrc 
llaulc  ha*  "Id  out"  all  ol  its  passcnKcr  i-oiuluctors  with  one  ox 
cr4)lion.  The  olluers  have  deehned  to  (-ive  any  reason  for  the 
If  Ami  the  conductors  arc  c(|ually  reticent. 

Dr,  Arthur  T.  Ilndlcy,  president  of  Yale  University  and  chair- 
luan  oi  the  coinmission  appointed  hy  President  Taft  to  investi- 
gate the  snhjfci  of  llv-  rei;idalion  Ity  federal  law  of  the  issue  of 
■■^ilwsy  stocks   anil   bonds,   lias   pone    to    luiropc,    where   he   wdl 

ike  some  st»idy  of  the  subject. 

.■\t  Avondale,  La.,  on  the  niKht  of  September  2G,  four  masked 
men  robbed  a  mail  car  of  the  Southern  I'acilic.  This  car  was 
one  ol  three  belonging  to  a  train  which  had  just  been  brought 
MIXXS  the  Mississippi  river  on  a  ferry  boat.  It  is  said  that  the 
mbbers  iivcrhmked  packaKos  containing  $125,000. 

!n  a  dispute  i)etween  the  nenver  &  Rio  (Irande  and  its  tirc- 
icii  concerning  wages,  Chairman  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  has  been  askeil  to  name  the  third  member 
of  a  Roard  of  .Arbitration  to  which  it  has  been  agreed  to  refer 
the  matter.  Mr.  Knapp's  coadjutor  on  the  Mediation  Board.  Ur. 
Ncill,  is  now  in  Kuropc. 

i^       Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  reported  as  saying 

'    that  the  station  agents  at  many  of  the  more  important  stations 

of  the  road  will  receive  an  increase  of  pay.     These  agents,  with 

all   other    employees,    received    an    increase    of    6   per   cent.    last 

snrinR.     Since  tlien  the  conductors  and  trainmen  and  some  other 

^>os  have  leceived  an  additional  increase. 

Comniencinc  October  2  the  passenger  trains  of  tlie  Charlotte 

■  Harbor  &  Xorthern  will  run  dirough  between  Boca  Grande,  Fla., 
and  Tampa,  using  the  tracks  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  between 
Bradley  Junction  and  Tampa.  The  northbound  train  leaves 
Boca  Grande  (J.lo  a.m.  and  .\rcadia  8.20,  arriving  at  Tampa  at 

(    noon ;  the  southbound  leaves  Tampa  at  4  p.m. 

» 

>  To-day — September  30 — is  "rice  day"  in  the  southwest.  The 
;  Southern  Pacilic  and  other  railways  are  observing  the  day  by 
serving  rice  in  various  ways  and  calling  attention  by  their  menu 
cards  to  its  cxellence  as  a  food.  The  question  of  granting  re- 
duced rates  to  bridal  couples  because  of  the  encouragement  of 
the  rice  industry  which  they  foster  has  not  yet  been  taken  up. 

I  he  Western  Pacific  is  running  fast  trains  for  fruit  from 
.-;..>ckton.  Cal.,  destined  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Delivery 
will  be  made  in  Chicago  in  seven  days  and  in  New  York  in 
nine  or  ten  days,  .\rrangcments  have  also  been  made  by  the 
!  stem  Pacific  for  a  coast-to-coast  through  package  merchan- 
■  car  over  the  Lackawanna,  the  Wabash,  the  Missouri  Pacidc 
and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 

^|      Cincinnati  papers  say  that  a  number  of  railways  in  Ohio  are 

going   to   establish    a    state    bureau    for    supervising    demurrage 

I  matters.   The  purpose  seems  to  be  to  have  an  advisory  committee, 

■  or  board,  similar  to  that  which  was  organi;red  last  year  in  Mich- 
igan, which  will  keep  fully  po,«ted  concerning  the  action  of  the 
roads   in   this    matter,    oflfering   criticisms    where    necessary,   yet 

I  having  no  administrative   authority.     It   is  said   that   all   of   the 
1  demurrage  bureaus  doing  business  in  Ohio  will  soon  be  discon- 
tinued. 

.\  meeting  of  shippers,  members  of  railway  commissions  and 
public  men  was  held  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  on  September  22  to 
formulate  plans  for  opposing  advances  in  freight  rates.  It  was 
called  by  W.  R.  Stubbs,  Governor  of  Kansas,  who  was  one  of 

1  the  principal  speakers.  Resolutions  were  adopted  demanding  a 
physical  valuation  of  railways  to  determine  if  railway  earnings 
are  too  high,  and   the   prosecution  of  the   railways   for  alleged 

I  violation  of  the  Sherman  law  by  entering  into  agreements  to 
raise  their  rates.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Presi- 
dent Taft  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions. 

The    Louisville   &    Nashville    has   ordered    a    complete    cquip- 


iinnl  of  Western  electric  selectors  and  telephones  Sor  train 
fiespatching  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  Kentucky  divisions, 
from  Cincinnati  to  Norton,  'fOJ  miles.  'Ihcrc  will  be  six  cir- 
cuits, four  train  wires  and  twrj  message  circuits  with  a  total 
of  1(;2  stations.  TIic  message  wire  circuits  to  be  used  for  gen- 
eral railway  business  extend  from  Paris  to  (  incinnati,  from 
(incinn.'iti  to  Corbin,  and  from  Corbin  to  .Vorton.  The  Louis- 
ville &  N'aslnille  .ilre.idy  has  Western  iClcctric  train  despatch- 
ing e(|uipment  between   .\'ew  (Orleans  and   Mobile,   110  miles. 

.According  to  Ko.ston  papers,  ex-President  Tuttlc,  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine,  will  have  a  "vacation  salary"  of  $.')i),000  for  one 
year;  which  means,  we  supi)ose,  that  his  regular  salary  will  be 
continued  for  tiiat  length  of  lime  after  his  retirement;  and,  fur- 
ther, it  IS  said  that  afterwards  he  will  have  $10,t»00  a  year  for 
.'lU  indclinite  period.  A  Massachusetts  paper,  commenting  on 
this  report  and  assuming  that  the  new  president  will  get  the 
same  salary  as  the  retiring  one,  observes  that  [)erhaps  the  proper 
thing  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  to  do  with  its  freight  rates  would 
be  to  reduce  them  instead  of  advancing  them. 

The  United  States  district  attorney  at  Chicago  has  brought 
suit  against  the  Chicago  &  .Alton  for  alleged  violations  of  the 
hours  of  service  act  prohibiting  any  railway  from  working  any 
tiainman  for  more  than  IC  consecutive  hours.  The  government 
charges  two  specific  violations  of  the  act.  The  declaration  al- 
leges that  the  employees  in  question  left  Bloomington  on  a 
freight  train  at  5:30  a.m.  on  July  6  and  were  not  relieved  until 
they  arrived  at  Joliet  at  9:50  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  and  that  they 
left  Bloomington  at  5:30  a.m.  on  July  2.'j  and  were  not  relieved 
until  th^-  arrived  at  Joliet  at  10  p.m.  on  the  same  day. 

The  business  interests  of  many  Texas  cities  are  said  to  be 
greatly  aroused  over  the  action  of  the  legislature  at  its  recent 
special  session  in  passing  the  "International  &  Great  Northern 
bill,"  and  the  next  legislature,  which  meets  in  January,  will  be 
asked  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  measure.  It  is  claimed  that  its 
enactment  has  caused  the  abandonment  of  a  number  of  railway 
projects.  Many  towns — Abilene.  Seymour,  Dublin,  Breckenridge, 
draham,  Stamford,  Quanah,  Dalhart,  Lubbock,  Wichita  Falls 
and  others — are  putting  considerable  money  into  new  railways, 
.'iiul  they  fear  that  they  will  lose  their  money  already  invested 
in  surveys,  rights  of  way,  etc.  The  West  Texas  Commercial 
Congress  will  discuss  the  subject  at  its  next  meeting  in  October. 

Chief  Engineer  Kittredge,  of  the  New  York  Central,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York  at 
.Albany  last  week  in  opposition  to  the  application  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Eastern  for  a  certificate  of  necessity,  said  that  the 
New  York  Central  contemplated  making  improvements  and  addi- 
t:ons  to  its  property  which  would  give  it  a  si.x-track  railway 
from  BulTalo  to  Albanj';  and  he  gave  items  from  a  list  of  con- 
templated expenditures  as  follows:  $18,000,000  for  BufTalo;  in 
Rochester  $2,000,000  was  being  spent  and  $1,400,000  contem- 
pialed;  Syracuse  improvements,  $6,000,000;  Rome,  $2,000,000; 
Utica,  $3,000,000,  and  between  Utica  and  Albany,  $1,096,000. 

F.  B.  Freeman,  chief  engineer  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  testi- 
fied that  since  1907  that  road  had  spent  $14,000,000  on  improve- 
ments and  had  added  77  miles  of  tracks.  The  company  can  now 
liandle  1,800  freight  cars  a  day  each  way.  The  company  has  re- 
ceived no  complaints  of  delay  in  the  delivery  of  freight  for  some 
tim.e. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Looney,  who,  we  suppose,  is  a  member  of  the  Texas 
legislature,  writing  to  the  Dallas  Nezvs,  in  defense  of  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  law  to  compel  the 
new  owners  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  to  agree  to 
settle  damage  claims  pending  against  the  company  to  the  amount 
of  over  $2,000,000,  says  that  "Mr.  Freeman,  the  receiver,  ex- 
pended for  betterments  and  paid  interest  to  eastern  bondholders 
out  of  the  current  earnings  of  this  road  $3,.j00,000,  instead  of 
paying  the  claims  of  Texas  creditors  for  current  expenses  that 
accrued  for  a  year  and  over  preceding  the  receivership,  aggre- 
gating $2,250,000,  thus  diverting  from  its  proper  channel  !he  cur- 
rent earnings  of  said  company  and  violating  the  rule  of  equity 
announced  by   Chief  Justice  Waite  in    Burnham  v.   Bowen    (11 
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U.  S.  783)."  Mr.  Looney  further  explains,  in  answer  to  a 
charge  tliat  the  bill  was  purposely  framed  so  as  not  to  aid 
George  Gould  in  collecting  a  claim  of  $-5,000,000  which  he  holds 
against  the  road,  that  this  claim  is  for  money  advanced  over 
five  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  road  to 
Fort  Worth.  Not  being  a  liability  for  current  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  operation  of  the  road,  it  does  not  come  within  the 
rule  which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  courts  of  equity  for  the 
settlement  of  the  status  of  claims  against  railways  which  are 
not  in  liquidation. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroads  premiums  to  trackmen,  for  1910, 
six  in  number,  were  distributed  last  week  at  Harrisburg  at  the 
close  of  the  first  day  of  the  general  manager's  38th  annual  track 
inspection,  on  which  the  general  manager  was  accompanied  by 
his  entire  staff  of  officers,  including  some  350  men  in  the  operat- 
ing department.  The  special  main  line  committee  this  year  con- 
sisted of  Joseph  T.  Richards,  L.  R.  Zollinger.  H.  A.  Jaggard, 
J.  B.  Baker  and  £.  B.  John.  Their  awards  were  as  follows : 
First  premium.  $1,200  (of  which  $800  goes  to  the  supervisor 
and  $100  to  the  assistant  supervisor)  for  the  best  line  and 
surface  between  Jersey  City  and  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  was  awarded  to  Supervisor  George  Goldie, 
Jr.,  and  Assistant  Supervisor  R.  R.  Nace,  who  have  charge  of 
the  track  from  G2d  street.  W'est  Philadelphia,  to  Wilmington. 
The  four  premiums  of  $800  each  ($600  to  the  supervisor  and 
$200  to  the  assistant  for  the  best  line  and  surface  on  a  main 
line  superintendent's   division;    were   awarded   as    follows:     W. 

F.  Rench  and  S.  L.  Church,  West  Philadelphia  to  Tullytown ; 

G.  R.  Sinnickson  and  H.  A.  Gass,  West  Philadelphia,  to  Coates- 
ville ;  J.  A.  Burchenal  and  E.  C.  Silvius,  Durward  to  Long- 
fellow, Pa.;  F.  L.  Pitcher  and  W'.  W.  Hubley,  New  Florence 
to  George,  on  the  Pittsburgh  division.  The  improvement  pre- 
mium of  $1,000  ($700  to  the  supervisor  and  $300  to  the  assist- 
ant) for  the  greatest  improvement  in  line  and  surface  was 
awarded  to  H.  E.  Waters  and  Frederick  Evans,  Baltimore  to 
Springfield,  Md. 


"The  railways  had  21,464  more  locomotives  in  1908  than  in 
1898,  costing  on  an  average  over  $20,000  apiece  and  so  repre- 
senting a  capital  investment  of  over  $429,280,000  in  10  years. 
But  this  takes  no  account  of  the  average  increase  of  20  tons  in 
the  36,234  locomotives  of  1898.  As  each  ton  would  cost  at  least 
$200,  the  36,234  locomotives  representing  those  of  1898  now  rep- 
resent an  added  investment  of  approximately  $145,000,000. 

''The  number  of  passenger  cars  has  increased  from  33,595  in 
1898  to  45,292  in  1908.  The  increase  of  11,597  at  $8,000  per 
car,  represents  an  added  investment  of  $92,776,000  in  10  years. 

"Between  1898  and  1908  the  number  of  freight  cars  increased 
from  1,248,826  to  2,100,784,  or  851,958,  representing  at  the  reason- 
able average  of  $1,000  an  additional  investment  of  $851,958,000. 
Moreover,  so  great  has  been  the  advance  in  the  capacity  of  cars 
that  it  has  added  an  average  of  10  tons  to  the  cars  of  1898,  and 
$30  per  ton  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  in- 
crease, representing  an  added  investment  of  $374,647,000  in  this 
incidental  line  alone. 

"Between  1898  and  1908  there  has  been  an  increase  of  54,528 
in  the  number  of  cars  in  company  service,  such  as  cars  for  work 
trains,  etc.,  representing  at  $500  apiece,  an  added  investment  of 
$27,264,000. 

"Reballasting,  rebridging  and  realigning  245,333  miles  of  track 
of  1898  at  $500  per  mile  represent  $122,666,000  of  added  invest- 
ment. 

"Besides  these  definite  expenditures,  track  elevation  and  the 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  have  cost  at  least  $200,000,000 
added  capital  expenditure;  new  stations  $200,000,000,  and  addi- 
tion to  terminal  property  $200,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
millions  expended  in  replacing  50  to  70  pound  rails  on  245,333 
miles  of  track  with  75  to  100  pound  rails. 

"Independent  capital  provided  for  $3,537,000  of  this  addition 
to  railway  property  and  the  balance  of  $1,625,000,000  was  in- 
cluded in  operating  expenses,  or  came  out  of  surplus  earnings, 
which  under  the  British  system  would  have  been  divided  among 
the  stockholders." 


President  Ripley  on   10  Years'  Increase  in  Railway  Capitali- 
zation   and    Investment. 

President  Ripley,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  has  given  out  an  interesting 
statement  in  reply  to  an  assertion  of  United  States  Senator  Cum- 
mins, of  Iowa,  that  the  railways  of  the  United  States  increased 
their  capitalization  $3,500,000,000  in  10  years  without  making  any 
equivalent  increase  in  the  investment  in  their  properties. 

"The  implication,  of  course,  is,"  says  Mr.  Ripley,  "that  it  was 
a  voluntary  increase  in  capitalization  with  no  consideration  what- 
ever. While  I  have  not  been  able  to  ident  fy  the  particular  10 
years  the  senator  had  in  mind,  it  undoubtedly  is  true  that  be- 
tween 1898  and  1908  the  railroads  of  the  country  added  more 
than  $3,500,000,000  to  their  capitalization,  and  it  is  as  surely 
untrue  that  this  was  done  without  the  investment  of  independent 
capital. 

"In  the  10  years,  1898  to  1908,  the  nominal  capital  of  the  rail- 
ways increased  from  $10,818,554,031  to  $1G,767,.544,0;11  or  $5,948,- 
990,790.  Of  this  increase  no  less  than  $3,964,046,794  was  in 
funded  debt,  and  only  $1,984,944,002  was  in  stock.  Of  these 
increases  at  least  $1,630,000,000  stock  and  $782,000,000  funded 
debt  is  in  the  treasuries  of  the  railways,  leaving  an  approximate 
increase  of  $3,182,000,000  funded  debt  and  $355,000,000  stock,  a 
total  of  $.3.5.'}7,n00,000  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

"Tiiis  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  reports  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  show  that  $12,833,501,510 
was  the  net  capitalization  of  the  railways  in  1908,  against  $9,297,- 
168,000  in  1898,  an  increase  of  $3,.5.3fi,423.000  in  10  years.  The 
significant  feature  of  this  increase  is  that  90  per  cent,  was  in 
funded  debt,  in  other  words,  borrowed  money,  which  is  inde- 
pendent capital. 

"Now,  what  have  the  railways  added  to  their  property  during 
these  10  years  to  balance  this  invested  capital?  To  begin  with, 
they  have  added  45,124  miles  of  line  and  88,312  miles  of  all 
track  to  their  fixed  irrecoverable  investment.  Senator  Cummins 
has  put  a  value  nf  $20,000,000,000,  or  over  .$60,000  per  mile  of 
'track,  on  all  railway  property.  Its  net  c.ipitaliration  is  over 
$38,000  per  mdc  of  track.  Deducting  $M,000  per  mile  to  cover  the 
cost  of  equipment,  etc.,  and  multiplying  88,312  miles  of  track  by 
$30,000,  accounts  ft)r  $2,649,360,000  of  this  independent  capital 
invested. 


A  Railway's  Gift  to  the  Farmers. 

On  January  1  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  will  voluntarily  mail 
to  the  treasurer  of  St.  Louis  county  a  check  for  the  taxes  on 
457,426  acres  of  land  and  all  the  timber  on  it,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  both  lands  and  timber  are  exempt  from  taxation  under 
the  gross  earnings  law. 

The  act  will  be  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  County 
Auditor  Halden  and  the  officers  of  the  road,  which  has  been 
under  consideration  for  fully  a  year  past,  and  it  will  be  one  of 
the  most  public-spirited  and  generous  steps  ever  taken  by  a 
corporation.  As  a  result  of  the  agreement,  the  road  voluntarily 
places  on  the  tax  rolls  of  St.  Louis  county  nearly  500,000  acres 
of  land  and  millions  of  feet  of  timber  on  which,  under  the  law, 
no  effort  could  or  would  be  made  to  collect  taxes. 

The  gross  earnings  law  of  Minnesota  provides  that  railways 
shall  pay  a  tax  of  4  per  cent,  of  their  gross  earnings  to  the 
state  treasury  and  that  this  sum  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes  and  assessments. 

Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  tax  lands  held  by 
railways  under  grants  from  the  federal  and  state  governments, 
under  what  was  known  as  the  .'\nderson  law.  Prior  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  steel  corporation  the  railways  carried  that  law 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  where  it  was  held 
that  the  gross  earnings  ta.\  was  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxation,  that 
it  covered  lands  held  under  federal  and  state  grants,  and  there- 
fore no  other  taxes  could  be  assessed  against  any  such  property. 

Submission  to  taxation  is  therefore  purely  voluntary,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  unless  its  lands  pay  their  share  of 
the  cost  of  dcvelopiiKMit,  while  they  are  awaiting  settlement, 
they  are  an  impediment  to  such  development.  Railway  property 
is  exempt  even  from  street  assessments.  Repeated  etTorts  have 
been  made  to  have  gross  earnings  taxes  apportioned  to  the  dis- 
tricts from  which  it  is  collected,  hut  without  avail,  and  Duluth, 
probably  more  than  any  other  city  in  the  state,  feels  the  effect 
of  this  law.  With  at  least  $3,000,000  worth  of  railway  property 
in  the  city  limits,  the  problcnt  has  many  times  been  a  most  prc»»- 
ing  one. 

At  times  efforts  have  been  made  to  have  the  railways  ngrfe 
to  pay  local  assessments,  and  Duluth  secured  such  an  ngreenirnt 
from  the  Wisconsin  Central  before  it  was  granted  a  franchise  to 
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riiirr  the  citv       Hut   siiili   iinrcriiic-iilH   li.ur  Iktm   sikiiinI   iimiI'T   ;i 
club,  ii»  It  ttrrr 

The  coiiccs'tioii  is  the  more  rciii.irkaMc,  owiiiK  I"  the  clan*  of 
fcopic  it  will  benefit.  It  will  not  be  the  biK  shipixrH,  nor  will 
il  be  the  wealthy  or  influciiti;i|  cili/cns  of  Diiliith,  hut  the  poor 
icltler  who  la  workiiiK  to  Ket  the  wild  bm  protluctivc  land  of 
northern  Minnointa  under  a  plow;  the  innii  to  whom  rca<ly  money 
il  n  rate  .mkIh  and  to  whom  taxes  are  an  unusual  terror;  the 
pockets  of  the  pioneers  m  the  Kreat  north  country. 

The  creilit  for  securiiiR  this  action  lies  between  County  Auditor 
Ilaldeii  and  the  ofticcrs  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
•  •  In  the  town  of  I.avelle,  last  year's  tax  rate  was  $!).90 
per  $1.11<H).  With  the  Iron  Range  lands  added  to  the  tax  rolls 
to  share  the  burden  this  tax  rate  would  be  redurcd  to  $.^.8•J  per 
$I.OW.  In  the  town  of  C"i>tton.  last  year's  rate  of  $12  per  $1,000 
would  be  cut  to  $8.22  per  $1,000.  Other  cases  show  similar  bcnc- 
SX».—DHluih  Herald. 


Wrecks  in   Kansas  and   Indiana. 

In  a  wreck  due  to  a  washout  on  the  t.  liKa.i;o,  Rock  Island  & 
r.icilic  ;it  Clayton,  Kan.,  on  the  morning  of  Scptcnilicr  2.?,  16 
persons,  the  majority  of  them  passengers,  were  killed  and  13 
injured.  The  locomotive  and  the  mail  car  of  the  train  ran, 
without  warning,  into  a  Hood  20  feet  deep,  which  had  been 
j  formed  by  a  cloudburst.  A  till  1.000  feet  long  had  been  badly 
washed.  Parts  of  the  wreck,  in  which  were  some  of  the  passen- 
1  gcrs.  were  carried  oti  some  distance  by  the  raging  stream,  and 
the  passengers  were  drowned.  The  conductor,  the  engincman, 
the  lireman  and  one  brakcman  were  among  the  killed. 

.Near  Tipton.  Ind..  last  Saturday  a  butting  collision  of  electric 
.\rs  on  the  Indiana  I'nion  Traction  line  killed  three  passengers 
■\d  a  motorman  and  injured  a  half  dozen  other  passengers.  The 
issengcr  car,  northbound,  carried  30  or  40  passengers,  but  the 
'iithbound  car  was  a  freight.  Every  pasfengcr  in  the  smoking 
Mnpartmcnt  of  the  passenger  car  was  killed.  The  southbound 
ir  had  run  past  the  proper  meeting  place. 

This  collision  occurred  almost  exactly  three  days  after  the 
similar  disaster  near  Bluflfton,  about  50  miles  away,  where  40  per- 
-  ins  were  killed. 


Rapid  Transit  in   New  York. 

The  Xew  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  First  dis- 
trict, iS  to  give  hearings  this  week  on  a  proposal  to  open  for 
traffic  the  Steinway  tunnel,  otherwise  known  as  the  Belmont  tun- 
nel, under  the  East  river  from  •12d  street.  Manhattan,  to  Long 
Island,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Intcrborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, which  controls  the  ownership  of  the  tunnel,  is  now  ready 
to  turn  it  over  to  the  city,  provided  it  can  have  a  satisfactory 
contract  for  operating  it,  and  provided,  also,  that  the  city  will 
How  it  (the  Interborough)  to  build  an  additional  main  track 
hroughout  the  length  of  the  Second  avenue  and  Third  avenue 
'  levated  railways  in  Manhattan,  thus  making  those  lines  three- 
ack.  The  proposals  also  include  tentative  plans  for  the  foliow- 
I'g  routes : 

Two-track  elevated  route  from  the  143d  street  station  of  the 
Third  avenue  elevated  throughout  private  property — Willis  ave- 
nue and  Bergen  avenue  to  a  connection  with  the  Westchester 
aveiiuc  line  of  the  rapid  transit  railroad  now  operated  by  the 
Interborough. 

Three-track  elevated  route  from  Third  avenue  and  Pelham 
..venue  through  Pelham  avenue  to  Webster  avenue,  along  Web- 
ster avenue  to  Gun  Hill  road,  through  Gun  Hill  road  to  White 
Plains  road. 

Two-track  elevated  route  from  Eighth  avenue  and  149th  street 
through  McComb's  IJam  lane  to  Central  avenue  bridge,  over 
Central  avenue  bridge  and  its  approach  to  lC2d  street,  through 
'i)2d  street  to  River  avenue. 

An  elevated  route  through  Second  avenue  and  o9th  street  to 
Queensboro  bridge. 

The  city  has  hitherto  opposed  the  construction  of  additional 
elevated  tracks  but  now  it  is  reported  that  the  Public  Service 
Commission  looks  upon  the  proposal  with  favor.  Mr.  Wilcox, 
chairman  of  the  commission,  says  that  the  Interborough  pro- 
poses a  fair  exchange.  "If  there  were  no  elevated  lines  in  the 
city."  said  he,  "I  do  not  think  I  would  be  in  favor  of  building 
one.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  Here  we  already  have  our 
t levated  lines,  and  our  traffic  conditions  are  deplorable.     It  would 


In  belter  to  make  tlicic  elevated  line*  as  eflicient  as  po»»iblr,  as 
loiiK  a«  they  arc  in  existence.  The  third  track  proposed  by  the 
hitrrborouKh  would.  1  am  lohl,  increase  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  lines  .'10  per  cent.  In  the  Bronx,  the  result,  s-i  far  as 
darkening  the  streets  is  concerned,  will  be  the  sani'-,  whether 
wc  extend  our  subways  or  our  elevated  roads,  for  r,ur  subways 
are  elevated  in  the  Bronx.  Something  must  b'.-  done  to  b'.-ttcr 
transporl.ition  f.icilities  in  New  York,  and  the  arldilion  of  a 
third  track  on  the  celvated  roads  will  undoubtedly  do  much  to 
solve  th-:  problem." 

.Mr.  Medley,  general  manager  of  the  Interborough,  says  that 
ilie  cons'ruclion  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  Steinway  tun- 
nel and  the  present  subway  at  42d  street  and  Vanderbilt  ave- 
nue would  cost  $l,.')00,000.  The  Steinway  tube,  he  says,  has  cost 
the  Interborough  $!V'"0,000.  It  was  finished  over  two  years  ago 
and  has  remained  unused  because  of  disagreement  about  the 
franchise. 


World's    Coal    Production    and    Consumption. 

The  i)roductit.n  of  coal  in  the  five  principal  coal-producing 
countries  of  the  world  in  lOOX  and  \'M)'.)  was  as  follows: 

f—         — Tons.* ^ 

190H.  1809. 

United    Kingdom    201,.5Z9,000         203,774,000 

Germany    1  l.j,298,000         H0,;-.07.000 

France       30,044,000  t3f;.<l.'.4,000 

Belgium      23.179.000  t23. 182,000 

liiited  States  of  America.^ 371,288,000       t390,336,000 

•Tons  of  2,240  lbs.      tProvisional  figures.      {Including  lignite. 

In  Germany  and  in  France  the  production  of  coal  increased 
throughout  the  period  covered  by  this  table,  and  was  in  1909 
greater  than  in  .my  previous  year.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium  nnd  the  United  States  the  production  in  1909  though 
greater  than  in  1908  fell  short  of  that  of  the  year  1907.  The 
excess  of  the  output  of  1909  over  that  of  1908  was,  in  all  cases, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  small.  The  aggregate 
output  in  1909  of  the  five  countries  named  was  800,000,000  tons, 
or  an  increase  of  23,000,000  tons  on  the  output  of  1908,  but  less 
by  36,000,000  tons  that  of  1907.  Of  the  remaining  countries  in- 
cluded in  the  tables,  Russia  alone  has  a  production  exceeding 
20,000,000  tons. 

The  total  known  coal  production  of  the  world  (exclusive  of 
brown  coal  or  lignite)  in  1908  was  about  950  million  tons,  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  produced  more  than  one-fourth. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  some  of  the  chief  consuming  coun- 
tries is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 

f Tons. , 

1908.  1909. 

United  States  360.935,000  •379.059,000 

United    Kingdom    176.228,000  177,745,000 

Germany    129.845,000  129,738,000 

France     52,995,000  *54,327,000 

Russia    •28,808.000  Not  yet 

Austria-Hungary    25.028,000  available 

Belgium    22.515.000  •22,455,000 

•Provisional  figures. 

The  consumption  of  coal  per  head  of  population  in  the  coun- 
tries included  in  the  preceding  table  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement,  which  applies  to  1908 : 

United  Kingdom.  3.96  tons;  United  States,  4.14  tons;  Belgium. 
3.11  tons;  Germany,  2.05  tons;  France,  1.35  tons;  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 0.51  tons;  Russia,  0.19  tons  (provisional  figure). — Journal 
of  Commerce. 


To   Guard   Against   Loose   Wheels. 

The  derailment  of  a  passenger  train  at  Stoat's  Nest,  England, 
on  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast,  January  29,  which 
killed  five  passengers  in  the  train  and  two  persons  standing 
on  the  platform,  was  reported  in  the  Raihvay  Age  Ga-^ettc  of 
F'tbruary  4,  1910,  page  267.  The  Board  of  Trade  report,  signed 
by  Lieut.  Col.  von  Donop,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  says 
that  the  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  loose  wheel.  The  evi- 
dence that  this  was  the  cause  seems  quite  conclusive.  The  train 
was  running  about  45  miles  an  hour.  Col.  von  Donop  finds 
in  the  board's  records  only  two  previous  cases  of  this  kind; 
one  in  1895  and  one  in  1898,  both  on  the  Great  Western.  In 
the  earlier  case,  the  axle  had  been  turned  a  trifle  too  small, 
and  in  the  other  one  the  wheel  was  not  sufficiently  tight.  .After 
those  accidents,  the  Great  Western  adopted  the  practice  of 
making  a  back  test  pressure  of  50  tons  on  all  wheels  passing 
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through  the  shops,  and  since  that  action  has  had  only  one  case 
of  a  wheel  shifting  on  its  axle.  In  that  case  the  cause  was  a 
hot  box.  Also,  since  1898  the  Great  Western  has  used  an  ap- 
paratus which  automatically  marks  on  a  tape  the  pressure  re- 
quired during  the  whole  operation  of  pressing  a  wheel  over 
its  seat.  Similar  precautions  are  now  being  taken  by  the 
Brighton  road.  All  the  wheels  of  its  main  line  trams  have  been 
especially  gaged.  .As  far  as  Col.  von  Donop  can  learn,  no  other 
railway  in  England  makes  these  careful  tests,  and,  therefore, 
he  calls  the  attention  of  all  of  them  to  the  action  of  these  two 
companies. 


Economy   in   Transportation. 

America's  pre-eminence  in  all  of  the  arts  which  annihilate 
time  and  space,  and  which  thus  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  world 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  is  pretty  well  known  already; 
but  every  now  and  then  the  facility  with  which  we  make  use 
of  our  varied  resources  is  illustrated  in  new  ways,  and  our  self- 
congratulations  must  be  repeated.  The  latest  instance  is  the 
following  from  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age: 

"Probably  the  smallest  sum  of  money  ever  sent  by  telegraph 
was  forwarded  recently  by  a  New  York  stock  broker  to  Seattle. 
Having  been  advised  by  the  postmaster  that  there  was  an  un- 
stamped letter  addressed  to  him  in  the  Seattle  office,  he  imme- 
diately sent  by  wire  the  two  cents  necessary  to  have  the  letter 
forwarded.  The  letter  when  received  was  found  to  contain  a 
good  order,  together  with  a  check,  so  he  was  well  repaid  for 
the  extra  expense  involved  in  getting  the  letter." 


The    Railway   Appliances  Association. 

John  N.  Reynolds,  secretary  and  treasurer,  303  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago,  in  the  course  of  his  preparation  for  the  exhibition  of 
railway  appliances  used  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
steam  and  electric  railways  to  be  held  at  the  Coliseum,  March  20 
to  25,  inclusive,  1911,  is  mailing  space  application  blanks  to  pros- 
pective exhibitors.  This  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
&  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. 

The  circular  contains  general  information  useful  to  exhibitors 
in  making  application  for  floor  space,  etc.  The  price  of  space 
will  be  40  cents  per  sq.  ft.  on  the  main  floor  and  25  cents  per 
sq.  ft.  on  the  balcony.  This  balcony  is  an  addition  to  the  space 
previously  available.  The  membership  fee  will  be  $25  for  each 
firm,  which  fee  will  include  three  badges. 

-Application  for  space,  to  be  considered  in  the  first  allotment, 
must  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1 ;  and  those  applications  filed  after  that  date  will  not  be 
considered  until  all  previous  applicants  have  been  served.  The 
first  allotment  of  space  will  be  to  those  who  exhibited  at  both 
previous  exhibitions  held  at  the  Coliseum. 

The  exhibition  will  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday,  March 
20,  at  1  p.m.  and  each  and  every  day  thereafter  at  8  a'.m.  and 
will  close  every  evening  at  10  p.m. 


Railway    Employees'    Meeting    in    New   York    City. 

A  meeting  of  members  of  the  four  principal  railway  brother- 
hoods, the  enginenien,  liremcn,  conductors  and  brakemen,  which 
was  held  in  Xcw  "SOrk  C'ity  on  Sunday  last,  was  attended  by 
abc'Ut  -'i.OO')  members,  who,  accordin.i;  to  the  resolutions  adopted, 
v/ere  from  the  Erie,  Lackawanna,  Long  Island,  Reading,  New 
Jersey  Central,  Lehigh  Valley,  Central  New  England.  Central 
Vermont.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  New  York,  ()n- 
laiio&  Western,  F'ennsylvania  Railroad,  Hoston  &  Maine,  Hos- 
lon  &  Albany,  Delaware  &•  Hudson,  New  York  Central,  Muf- 
f;ilo  &  Sus(|uchanna  "and  all  other  railway  lines  in  the  eastern 
territory." 

I  )cclarnin  that  the  orgaiii/ations  propose  to  continue  to  insist 
on  hJKher  wages,  more  favorable  working  conditions,  shorter 
hour.s  and  a<le(|uate  comjxTisation  for  members  injured  or  killed 
an<l  also  declaring  that  "the  2,()00,(MI()  voters  directly  dependent 
on  the  railway  interests  of  this  country  for  a  livelihood  ask  for 
nothing  short  of  a  s(iuare  deal,"  the  meeting  adopted  resolu- 
tions as  follows : 

Resolvkd,  That  wr  rxcrt  our  colleclive  anrt  individual  rffnrU  against  thoM 
whu  arc  xlfiiihly  or  othrrwi«c  antaKonislic  to  the  intrrrsti  from  which  we 
derive  I'Ur  livelihomU. 

We,   a>  employern,    fully    reiili/r    Ihiit    in   a    |>rii(.'tica1    prnpniillim      lhriirir!i 


laid  aside — the  earnings  of  railways  must  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  charges 
and  expenses  with  a  substantial  and  assured  margin  of  profit  in  order  that 
the  conditions  may  continue  to  improve;  that  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
the  public  may  be  conserved  and  protected,  and  that  necessary  extensions 
may  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  common  country.  We 
further  recognize  that  our  welfare,  as  employees  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  States,  is  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  employing  company, 
and  that  the  investor  has  the  right  to  protection  and  consideration  as  well 
as  the  employee     .... 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  request  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  consider  the  proposed  increases  in  the  transportation  rates  of  our  em- 
ployers in  a  broad-minded  manner,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  their  general 
knowledge  of  railway  conditions  as  they  exist;  that  technicalities  and  im- 
practical theories  may  not  be  allowed  to  override  well  known  facts;  and 
that  such  disposition  may  be  made  of  the  matter  as  will  foster  and  encourage 
the  efficiency  of  the  service,  the  welfare  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  standards  best  calculated  to  enhance  the  development  of  the 
properties.  .     . 

It  is  said  that  the  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
many  of  whom  were  present,  had  had  an  interview  with  the 
general  manager  of  that  road,  Mr.  Myers,  and  that  their  action 
was  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  him.  According  to  a 
Philadelphia  paper: 

"Mr.  Myers  asked  the  employees  whether  they  would  support 
the  company's  stand  on  the  freight  rate  question  if  they  thought 
the  management  was  right.  He  was  assured  that  the  indorse- 
ment would  be  given.  Mr.  Myers  confers  regularly  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees,  but  other  conferences  have  been 
held  at  which  the  rank  and  file  have  been  present.  In  every  in- 
stance the  general  manager  has  qualified  his  suggestion  that  the 
men  indorse  the  company  with  these  words,  Tf  you  think  we  are 
right."  " 


Association    of    Railway    Electrical    Engineers. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  .Association  of  Railway 
Electrical  Engineers  was  held  in  Chicago  at  the  La  Salle  hotel 
September  27-30.  Reports  were  received  from  the  various  com- 
mittees appointed  to  consider  the  subjects  of  illuminating  stand- 
ards; specifications;  train-lighting  practice,  and  accounts  and 
reports.  J.  G.  Heninger  presented  a  paper  on  the  illuminometer 
in  railway  practice;  B.  A.  Stowe  a  paper  on  ventilation  of 
railway  cars,  and  S.  P.  Nichols  one  on  electrical  operation  of 
drawbridges.  On  Monday  evening  there  was  an  informal 
dance  and  reception.  On  Tuesday  there  were  automobile  trips, 
and  on  Wednesday  a  matinee  party.  The  banquet  was  on 
Thursday. 

In  connection  with  the  convention,  the  following  firms  ex- 
hibited and  were  represented : 

Adams  &  Westlake  Company.  C:hicago. — Represented  by  K.  M.  Newbold. 

American  Pulley  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — -Vxlc  pulleys  and  bushings 
for  car  lighting.      Represented  by  C.   K.  Brinley. 

Automatic  Enunciator  Company,  Chicago. — .\utomatic  enunciator  in  opera 
tion.     Represented  by  II.  Kiper,  I'ercy  P.  Hinckley,  Lewis  Cole,  J.  .1.  Comer. 

Baird  Electric  Company,  Chicago. — Railway  train  despatching  telephone 
system  for  steam  and  electric  railways  in  practical  operation.  Represented 
by  E.  P.  Baird  and  A.  E.  Case. 

Benjamin  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. — Electric  lighting 
specialties  and  fixtures.      Represented  by  H.  E.  Watson,  Knott. 

Central  Electric  Company,  Chicago. — Okonito  wires,  cables  and  cords  and 
tapes;  Columbia  lamps,  carbon  gfm,  lautulum  and  magdn:  Diehl  fans,  wall, 
oscillating  and  exhaust;  Uiehl  fuses,  cutouts  and  boxes.  Represented  by 
I.  M.  I.orcnz,  Dan  Woodhead,  (>,  M.  I'ox,  J.  C.  Boy.!,  C.  O.  OMham,  L.  G 
Martin. 

Commercial  .Vcetylcne  Comi>any,  New  York. —  Represented  by  II  <- 
Horan. 

Consolidated  Railway  Electric  Lighting  &  Equipment  Com|>any,  New  York. 
-Representeil  by  L.  J.   Kennedy,  T.  L.  Mount. 

Crouse  Hinds  Company,  Chicago. — Condulets,  knife  switches,  headlights, 
l>anel  boards  and  morbilt  porcelain.  Represented  by  F.  K.  Skeel,  .\.  C. 
Dubs  Key,  Cicorge  .V.  Ciray,  Marian  S.  Keel. 

Dick.    R.   &  J..  Ltd. 

Edison  Storage  Itatlery  Company,  New  Yoik. —  Storage  batteries  (or  car 
lighllng.       Represented   by   H.  (1.   Thompson. 

Electric  Stor.ige  Battery,  Philadelphia.  Pa. — Storage  batteries  for  car  lighl 
ing  Represented  by  C.  H.  Atkins,  H.  E.  Hunt,  T.  A.  Cressey.  R.  I.  llaird. 
J.   N.   Rosholt,  P,   C,.    ^.wnton. 

Ceni-ral  Electric  Company,  .Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Train  lighting,  ineati 
ilescent  lamps.      Kepresenled  by   E.   M.   Ilawley,   Henry  Schroeder, 

Ciould  Storage  lltttlrry  Company.  New  York.--(.;eneralor  regulator,  lamp 
regulator,  model  new  pole  cliiingcr,  storage  batteries  and  equipniciil  in  ojiein 
lion.  Represented  by  (i.  (i.  Milne.  Miuiche,  Jepsoii,  Cieorgr  llryer.  VN  M 
l.awlor,  Ci.  K.   Berger  and  Charles    Krccli. 
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jM.lut  KIrclrU  r..m,«i.»,  MrvrU.i.l.  Ohio- K»llw»y  «»!>•  •"•I  "'  »•"«•• 
I.II..I  .pi-i.....  «r,>r».»i.lr.l  by  II.  A.  Stowc.  f.  W.  Ilr.ch.  W.  K.  Danl.U, 
\V    I.    (  iimii.l.l.y.  .    ^     , 

Kfcilo  In.uUlr.l  Wire  k  i  Mt  Cmiuwiiy.  New  York  Samplr.  "f  Kcrllr 
liKuUtr.1  wirr.  ami  cabin.  aUo  .|'""'""«  "•  I'"""  "I"'*"  I""  '''y  •'»'» 
rubber       Hrprcnilnl  by   I'.   W.    Milirr  ami  J.    K.   Knil.m. 

|.ull«rltrr  riiiti|itiiii  Kiigmr  l'oin|>any.  KdchrHcr.  N.  Y,  Mn.lrl.  i.l  pinnp 
Int  rii|itir<^       Krpfr^rtilril  by  K.   V.   Willlami. 

N«iii.n«l  Klr.inc  |jim|.  Auoriallon,  t  Icvrlaml.  Olil". 

Nrw  Y.uk  l.ralhcr  llrllHiB  Comtiany.  New  York.  Keprr.mir.l  hy  J  I. 
M.I,  W    II.  <;iall. 

NungcMrr  Klcclric  .Sli«raiie  lUllery  ComiMiny,  Clevelaml.  Ohio.  — Dry 
eelli,  ballerica.  Acme  raplil  (ire  balterie»,  carbon  bruahci  oml  ipecialliet. 
Reprriented  by  Warner  Joiiea  ami  II.  S.  Ciireiie. 

Or>ei.la  Sleel  rullry  (  omiwiiy.  Dnelila.  N.  Y.— Sample  of  iteel  pulley*  for 
car  liflinc  <lrvice«.  Oiirlila  corrugated  iplil-laiicr  ilcel  bulbing.  Keprcaenled 
by  N.  <:.   Siark.  nn.l   II.   II.  (iaie. 

Pylr  Nttlii.iial  Klr.inc  llcnilliRliI  I'ninpnny.  Chicago.— Hallbearing  lock, 
•bclric  hra<lliKl>l  c<|uipmriit  .iiid  K.>s«  ■|>ecinl  headlight  ca»e.  Kepresentcil 
hv   J.   Will   Ji.hiinon   and  John   K.    Kilke. 

U   N.  I*yle — National    Klectric   Ijinip  Anviciation,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— Com- 

,-le  line  of  Ma«  1»  multiple  troin  lighting  mid  itreet  serien  lamps;  niazdium 
III  awn  wire  lamps  and  tantaUinis  o(  all  ty|)ej.  Repreiented  by  C.  W. 
Ilender,  J.  L.   Ilemiigcr,  II.  J.  Kayinond  and  S.  J.  Hanks. 

Safrtv  Car  llraling  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York.— Axle  lighting  ap- 
.iratus  an  1  lamps  (or  car  illuminations.  Represented  by  A.  C.  Moore,  J.  G. 
.  Ill  Winkle,  Cicorge  K.  Iluber  and  H.  II.  Halcn. 

I'ipless   Ijnip  I'umpany,   New    Y'ork. — Tipless  car   lighting   lamp).     Repre- 

Mted  by   Ray  1".  Lee,  and  R.  S.  Carrick. 

I'niled  Slates  Light  &  Healing  Company,  New  York. — Train  lighting  ma- 

^al  anil  storage  batteries.      Represented  by   W.  P.  Hawley,  L.  S.  Cunney, 
E.   Mea.l  and  J.  E.  Sinclair. 

Watson  Insulating  Wire  Company,  Chicago. — Represented  by  W.  D.  Duns- 

■re.  K.   .\.   Patterson,  II.   L.  Winchell,  Jr. 

Western  Klectric  Company,  Chicago. — Train  lighting  lamps  of  the  mazda, 

uitatum  and  carbon  types;  mazda  lamps  from  16  to  500  watts;  Western 
'■  Icclric  interphone  railway  shop  and  office  type;    Hawthorne  magdalicr  lix- 

ires.      Represented  by  G.  H.  I'orter  and  George  Lo-.indsberry. 

Wesiinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Tung- 
sten and  meialized  car  lighting  lamps.  Represented  by  B.  F.  Fisher,  Jr.; 
T.  M.  Schilling  and  A.  N.  Hrown. 

Willard    Storage    Hatlery    Company,    Cleveland,    Ohio. — Willard    standard 

■im  lighting  battery.  Represented  by  T.  A.  Willard,  R.  Norbcrg,  W.  E. 
iUllantine  and  L.  Sears. 


MEETING".    AND    CONVENTIONS. 


American    Railway   Bridge  and   Building  Association. 

C  A.  Liclity,  the  secretary  of  this  association,  has  just  issued 
the  progr.im  for  the  20th  annual  convention  to  be  held  at  the 
-Mbany  hotel.  Denver.  Colo..  October  18  to  20.  inclusive.  Coin- 
tuillees  will  report  on  the  following  subjects : 

"Method  of  Protection  to  Embankments  Against  Currents  and  of  Restor- 
■g  Them  When  Washed  Out."    E.  L.  Loftin,  chairman,  Queen  &  Crescent. 

"How  to  Prevent  Iron  Pipe  Culverts  from  Pulling  Apart  in  Soft  Ground 
iid  How  Best  to  Repair  Them  When  Pulled  Apart."  A.  A.  Page,  chairman, 
l>.>ston  &  Maine. 

"Concrete  in  R.iilway  Construction,  Kind  of  Reinforcement  and  Water- 
proofing when  Necessary."      C.  W.  Richey,  chairman,  Pennsylvania. 

".\rrangement  of  Buildings  and  Platforms,  for  Small  Towns,  as  to  Con- 
\cnicnce  and  Appearance."  C.  H.  Fake,  chairman,  Mississippi  River  & 
r-i.nne   ferre. 

"Best  Method  of  Detci mining  Proper  Dimensions  of  Openings  for  Water- 
ways."     W.  T.  Main,  chairman,  Chicago  &  North  Western. 

"Be^t  Method  of  Obtainini;  Elevation  on  Curves  on  Bridges  and  Trestles." 
I.  P.  Snow,  chairman,  Boston  &  Maine. 

"Best  Method  of  Numbering  Bridges."  I.  F.  Stern,  chairman,  Chicago  & 
North  Western. 

"The  Economy  and  Practicability  of  Wire  Glass  in  Roundhouses,  Shops 
i!id  Station  Buildings."  E.  E.  Wilson,  chairman.  New  York  Central  & 
>iudson  River. 

"The  Btst  Style  and  Dimensions  of  Hoops  for  Water  Tanks,  From  50,000 
•  '  100,000  Gallons  Capacity."  F.  E.  Weisc,  chairman,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
\  St.  Paul. 

"Plans  of  Fireproof  Oil  Houses  for  Storing  Large  Quantities  of  Oil  at 
I'riiicipal  Terminal  Stations."      (J.  W.   Rear,  chairman.  Southern  Pacific. 

Besides  the  regular  business  and  reports,  A.  D.  Parker,  vicc- 
Mcsideiit,  Colorado  &  Southern,  will  address  the  convention  on 
Tuesday  morning,  and  H.  Rittingliouse  will  present  a  paper 
entitled  "Regularity  and  Safety,"  at  the  evening  session.  On 
Wednesday  a  side  trip  will  be  .irranged  for  the  afternoon  and 
some  form  of  entertainment  for  the  evening.  The  afternoon 
<^i  Thursday  will  be  occupied  by  a  side  trip  on  one  of  the  rail- 
ways and  in  the  evening  by  a  banquet,  and  an  all-day  trip  will 
probably  be  arranged  for  Friday.  There  is  at  present  a  mem- 
bership of  408  in  this  association. 


Th*  tottowing   till  oivit  nomti   of  itcrtlariei,   dam   of   ntil   or    rtgular 
mtHiHgi,  and  flactt  of  mttling. 

Al*  BaAK.:  Association.-  r.  M.   Nrlli.,  f,8  Slate  St..  B';.l;.n.  Ma"^ 
AMaaiCAK    A.nociATloH   or   DaMoa.Ant  Orrici...— A.  /,.    riioma.on,   Scran- 


ion,  I'a.;    next  mrriing  June  22,  IBll;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
~.-irAi«  AswriAiioH  «t  GrMaaAi.  l'A»»t»«i«  ako  Iic"   Acimt 

Burl,  Boilrin,  Mass.;    next  meeting,  St.   Paul,  Miiirr 
UKaiiAH  A..N  or  I.o<Ai.  FatiMiT  Aokhti'  A«»'k— G.  W.  Dennnon,  Penn. 


Amii 
A 


Ohi 


Am««icam    A«»«    or    RAii-aoAO    SuriamTr.NDEHTi.- O.    G.    Fetter.    Carew 

llldg  ,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  ,      ,     „,  .,         v     i. 

Am«.i(  AM    Railway   Associatioh  — W.   V.   Allen,  21  Park  Place,   New  York; 

semiannual,   Nov.    10;   Si.  Loui..    Mo  i  vi,.«    r    » 

Ameiicah   Railway  Baiix.E  and  Buii.oiKr.  Abiociatioii.— C.  A.  Lichty,  t-.  « 

N.   W..  Chicago;    Oct.    1820;     Denver.  Colo 
Ami«i<  AN  Railway  ENrimaMiNo  and  Maint.  or  Way  Am  n.— E.  H.  Fritcb, 

Monadnock    lUdg..   Chicago:   March  21-23.  1911;    Chicago. 
AMxaicAN   Rah. WAV   Industbial  Association.— G.   L    ."stewart,  bt.  L.   S.    vv. 

Ky.,   St.    Louis.  Mo.;     M.tv  0.    1011;    Detroit,  Mich. 
A«E«ICAN    Railway    Masth    IrtKCiiANica'  Association.- J.   W.   Taylor,  tJld 

Colony    Building,   Chicago. 
Am    Railway  Todl   Fouemen's  Ass'n.— O.    T.  Harroun,  Bloomington,  111 
Am    Soc    for  TrsTiN..  Matlkiai  s  — Prof.   E.  Marburg,  Univ.  of  Penn,.  I  hila. 
Am.    Soc.    or   Civil  Encs— C.   W.    Hunt,  220   W.    .ITth    St.,    N.    Y  ;    1st  and 

.3d  Wed.,  except  July  and  Aug.;   annual    Jan.   1819,   New   York. 
Am.    Society   or   Engineeeing  Contbactors.— D.   J.    Haner,    13    Park   Kow, 

.\merican    Society   or   Mechanical   Engineers.- Calvin   W.    Rice,   29   W. 

•.■Oth   St..  New  York;    annual.   Dec.  09;     New  York.    ^     ^  , 

American    Street   and  Interurban    Railway  Ass  n.— H.   C.    Donecker,   29 

W.   sgtb    St.,   New   York;   Oct.    10  14;   Atlantic   City. 
Association  op  Am.   Rv.  Accounting  Officers. — C.  G.  Phillips,   148  Dear- 
born  St.,   Chic.igo;    April    26,   1911;    New  Orleans,   La        „    _    ,      ~. 
Association  of  Railway  Claim   Agents. — J.  K.  McSherry,  L.  &  £..   1.,  cni- 

cago;    May,  1911;  Montreal,  Can. 
Association      of      Railway      Electrical      Engineers.— G.      B.      Colegrove, 

I.  C.   R.R.,  Chicigo;    annual,  Sept.  27-.'fO;    Chicago. 
Association  of  Railway  Telegraph   Superintendents.— P.   W.   Drew,  116 

Adams  St.,  Chicago;  June  19,  1911;   Boston. 
Ass.   of  Trans,  and  Car  Acc.   Officers.— G.    P.   Conard,   24   Park  Place,  N. 

Y.;    Dec.    13-14,    Chicago;  June   20-21,   1911.    Cane   May  City.   N.   J. 
Canadian    Railway    Club.— James    Powtll,    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.;    1st  Tucs.   in  month,  except  June,  July  and   Aug.;    Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engs. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  413  Dorchester  St, 

Montreal,  Que.;  Thursdays;   Montreal;  annual,  last  week  January. 
Car    Foreman's   Association   of   Chicago.— Aaron    Kline,   841    North    60th 
Court,  Chicago;   2d    Mondav   in  month:   Chicago.  .,  -  . 

Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day  in  January,   March,   May,   Sept.  and   Nov.;    Buffalo. 
KNr.i.sF.tRs'   Society  of  Pen.v.— E.    K.   Dasher,  I'.ox  704,   Ilarrisburg.   Pa. 
Engineers'   Society  op  Western   Pennsylvania. — E.   K.   Hiles,  808  Fultom 

Hldg.,  Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tues. ;    annual,  Jan.  17.  1911.  Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim   Associatio.-T. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.  R.R., 

Kichnitmd,  Va.;    20th  annual.  June   21,   1911:   St.   Paul.   Minn. 
General  Superintendents'  Ass'n   of  Chicago. — H.  D.  Judson,  209  Adanu 

St.,   Chicago;   Wednesday  preceding  3d  Thursday;   Chicago. 
Indian.\poiis    Kv.   ano   .Mech  l  (nil.— It.   S.    Downey.   C.   H.   &    D..  Indian- 
apolis,  Ind.  TN    ^T 
International  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  8» 

Libcrtv    St.,   New  York;   next  convention    Omaha,    N'eli 
Internat'l  Ry.  Fuel  Ass'n— D.  B.  Sebastian,  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago. 
International   Railway   General   Foremen's   Association. — L.   H.    Bryan, 

D.  &  I.   R.   Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
Int.    Ry.    Master  Blacksmiths'  .\ssx. — .\.   L.   Woodwnrth.   Lima.   Ohio. 
International  Railway  Congress. — Executive   Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11    r.russels;    101.'),    B'-rlin.  • 

Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  2d 

Friday  in   month,  except  July  and  August;    Des   Moines. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Assn.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Master  Car  and  Loco.  Painters'  Ass'n  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. — A.   P.  Dane, 

n.  &  M..   Reading,    Mass. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  ex.  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.;   Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club. — H.    D.  Vought,   95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;   8d 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;  New  York. 
North-West  Railway  Club. — T.  VV.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;  1st  Tues. 

after  i'd   .Mon.,  ex.  June.  July.  .-Xugiist:     St.   Paul  and  Minn. 
Northern    Railway    Club.— C.    L.   Kennedy,  C,   M.   &   St.   P.,   Duluth;    ith 

Saturday;    Duluth,   Minn. 
Omaha    K.mlww    Cub.  —  .A.    H.    Christiansen,    Barker    B!k.:    Second   Wed. 
Railway    Club    of    Kansas    City. — C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City:  Sd  Friday  in  month;   Kansas  City. 
ItAiLWAY  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.   D.  Conway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  4th  Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;   Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  12  North  Linden  St.,  Beth- 
lehem,   Pa.:     annual,   Oct.   1113:     Richmond.   \'a. 
Railway   Skf-epees'  Assn. — T.  P.   Murphy,   Box  C.  Collinwood,  O. ;   annual. 

May,  1911. 
Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.   O.  Robinson;   2d  Monday;   Richmond. 
RoADUASTERs'  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  Way  Ass'n. — Walter  E.  Emery,  P.  &  P. 

U.   Rv..   Peoria,   111.;   Oct.,  Iflll:   St.    Louis. 
St.    Louis   Railway    Club. — B.    W.    Frauenthal,   Union    Station.    St.    Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug.;  St.  Louis. 
Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Station, 

Chicago;   Oct.  25  and  2B;   Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old   Point  Comfort.  Va. 
Southern    .Association   of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.   Sandwich.   A.   & 

W.  R.  Ry..  Montgomery,  Ala.:  annual,  Oct.  20:  Atlanta. 
Southern   &   Southwestern    R.R.   Club. — A.    J.    Merrill.    Prudential   Bldg., 

Atlanta;  3d  Thurs.,  Jan.,  Mar.,  July.  Sept.  and  Nov.;  Atlanta. 
Toledo   Transportation    Club. — L.    G.    Macombcr,  Woolson    Spice    Co.,   To- 
ledo: Ist  Sat.:  annual.   May  6,  1911,  Toledo. 
Transportation   Club  of  Buffalo. — T.  M.  Sells,   Buffalo;   1st  Sat.  after  1st 

Wed.:  annual.  Dec.   13:    Buffalo. 
Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway.  New  York;  last 

Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August;   New  York. 
Train   Despatchers'  Ass'n  of  America. — J.   F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart  Ave., 

Chicaeo;  annual.  June  20,   1911;  Baltimore. 
Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R., 

E.ast  Bultalo. 
Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — W.  H.  Rosevear.  P.  O.   Box  1707.  Win- 
nipeg; 2d  Monday,  except  June.  July  and  August;  Winnipeg. 
Western  Society  of  Engineers. — J.  H.  Warder.  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago; 

Wednesdays,  except  July  and  August;  Chicago. 
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The  Int?rst;ite  Commerce  Commission  has  revoked  its  suspen- 
sion, dated  September  3,  cf  "tap  line"  tariffs,  which  had  been 
filed  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

Between  Orovi'Ie,  Cal.,  and  San  Francisco,  according  to  a  press 
dispatch,  freight  rates  have  been  reduced  25  per  cent. ;  this  as 
a  result  of  the  opening  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  Morgan  Line  steamers  have  made  important  advances  in 
freight  rates  on  100  or  more  commodities  from  Xew  York  City 
to  points  in  Texas.     These  advances  take  effect  October  1 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Board  of  Trade  has  hsld  a  special 
meetmg  and  protested  against  the  action  of  the  railways  in  re- 
ducing from  96  hours  to  48  hours  the  free  time  to  be  allowed  for 
unloading  cars. 

The  state  railroad  commissioners  of  Kansas  have  filed  com- 
plaints with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  38  other  roads,  alleging  unreasonable  and 
discrimmatory  rates  on  flour  shipped  from  the  state  of  Kansas 
to  New  Orleans. 

At  Xew  Orleans,  according  to  a  press  dispatch  of  September 
24,  over  400  freight  clerks  of  the  Xew  Orleans  &  Xortheastern 
have  struck  and  left  their  work  because  the  railway  had  refused 
their  demand  for  an  increase  of  pay.  Two  freight  houses  had 
to  be  closed  on  account  of  the  strike. 

The  Transatlantic  Steamship  Conference  reports  the  following 
steamship  passenger  business  for  the  year  to  September  2;^  in 
comparison  with  that  of  last  year : 

/ Since  January  1 ^ 

, Westbound ^         , Eastbound ^ 

1910.  1909.        Incr'.se.  19J0.  1909.       Incr'se. 

First  class   75,051        67,411         7,640  93,369       82,469       10,900 

Second  class 182,119     148,146        33.973  92,954        79,067        13,887 

Steerage    821,907     712,207      109,700  230,753     191,624       39,129 

The  New  York,  New  Hav3n  &  Hartford  announces  that  the 
through  night  train  between  New  York  City  and  Portland,  Me., 
which  hitherto  has  been  run  only  during  the  summer,  will  not 
be  taken  off  this  autumn.  It  will  leave  New  York,  however,  at 
10.40  p.m.,  J  hours  and  40  minutes  later  than  now.  The  train 
leaving  New  York  at  5.02  p.m.  is  to  be  run  through  to  Spring- 
field, 136  miles,  in  three  hours.  This  is  faster  time  than  is  male 
by  any  other  train  between  New  York  and  Springfield. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  issued  a  tariff,  effective  October  16, 
increasing  the  rates  on  green  lumber  from  t'onhuul  .  pI  Vvilla- 
mette  valley  points  to  San  Francisco  bay  points  from  $3.40  and 
$3.65  to  $5  tlat.  The  company  sought  to  makj  this  increase  three 
years  ago,  but  was  prevented  by  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  road  appealed  the  case,  and  it  is  now 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  commission's  order 
will  e.xpire  at  the  time  the  Southern  Pacific  proposes  to  make 
the  advance  effective. 

The  Texas  railway  commission  has  given  notice  that  it  will 
give  a  hearing  on  September  30  regarding  the  switching  rates 
of  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company.  This  company  has  given 
notice  that  after  October  1  it  will  discontinue  switching  cars 
for  $1.75  a  car  and  will  expect  a  division  of  the  through  rate 
on  the  same  b.isis  that  the  Gulf,  C<)Ir)rado  &  Santa  l-'e  has  made 
with  the  Texas  City  Terminal  C!ompany.  The  railways  claim 
that  such  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Galvcst'm  Wharf  Com- 
pany would  be  unreasonable. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  the  tariffs 
which  have  been  issued  by  the  railways  of  New  luigland  re- 
ducing, on  October  1,  the  free  time  to  be  allowed  for  unload- 
ing freight  cars  from  96  hours  to  I.S  hours,  l-'rom  the  action 
of  the  commissioners  on  dcnuirrage  questions  in  the  past,  it 
s^cms  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  arc  strongly  in  favor  of 
this  re.isonablc  change  in  the  amount  of  free  time;  but  the  con- 
signees have  coniplame<l — as,  of  course,  they  will  complain  at 
every  ailvancc  of  any  kind— so,  of  course,  the  commission  must 
call  upon  the  roads  to  present  formal  statements  justifying  their 
action. 

Patrons  and  employees  of  the  .'\tlanta  i"(t  West   Point  recently 


petitioned  the  state  railway  commission  of  Georgia  to  allow 
the  road  to  increase  its  passenger  fares  from  two  cents  a  mile 
to  two  and  a  half  cents;  and  this  was  followed  in  a  short 
time  by  another  petition  from  other  patrons  asking  the  com- 
mission to  deny  the  request  which  had  been  made  in  behalf 
of  the  road.  For  assurance  and  simplicity,  the  argument  of  the 
later  petitioners  seems  to  surpass  anything  which  has  recently 
come  to  notice.  It  is  declared  that  the  reduction  of  the  fares 
from  three  cents  to  two  cents  increased  passenger  revenue  25 
per  cent.,  and  that  if  the  rates  are  now  put  on  the  basis  of  ly^, 
cents,  the  total  increase  in  earnings,  as  compared  with  the  old 
three-cent  rate,  will  be  62  per  cent.  Furthermore,  it  is  declared 
that  the  property  of  the  road  is  worth  five  times  what  the  stock- 
holders paid  for  it. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  inquire  into  pro- 
posed advances  of  grain  rates  from  points  in  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota  to  St.  Paul  and  Chicago ;  hearing  to  be  held 
at  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  October  10.  The  tariffs  were  filed  by  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul; 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha;  the  Great  North- 
ern; the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis;  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  Northern  Pacific.  Advances  in  rates 
on  flaxseed  and  flaxseed  products  from  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Missouri  river  transfer  points  to  Duluth  and  Superior  will 
be  investigated  at  St.  Paul  October  13.  At  Kansas  City,  October 
5,  a  hearing  will  be  had  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  recent  ad- 
vances on  cement  made  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the 
Mi.=souri  Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  and  the  Union  Pacific. 

O.  B.  Colquitt,  a  member  of  the  Texas  Railway  Commission 
and  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Texas,  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  Governor  Stubbs,  of  Kansas,  suggesting  federal 
legislation  to  empower  groups  of  states  to  regulate  the  traffic 
moving  between  them.  Mr.  Colquitt  adds :  "It  may  be  well 
also  to  amend  the  interstate  commerce  commission  act  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  division  of  the  country  into  contiguous  districts, 
composed  of  states  which  largely  interchange  or  exchange 
products  with  each  other,  and  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
an  interstate  commerce  commission  for  each  of  these  districts, 
who  could  frequently  consult  with  the  railway  commissions  of 
the  different  states  comprising  that  district,  with  authority  to 
promulgate  orders  affecting  rates  for  said  districts  subject  to 
revision  by  the  full  membership  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  fixed  intervals  or  on  e.xtraordinary  occasions  at 
called  sessions." 


New   Boat   Lines  on   the   Mississippi    River. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Transportation  Company  of  St.  Louis 
has  announced  that  on  November  1  it  will  begin  running  packet 
boats  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  Galveston  and  other 
Texas  poir.ts.  It  is  also  announced  that  the  rates  will  be  about 
half  those  now  made  by  the  rail  lines.  Two  new  type  steel  packet 
freight  boats  will  be  run  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans, 
and  :i  third  boat  will  be  run  to  Galveston.  The  Dallas  Mrws 
says :  "The  new  packets  are  550  feet  in  length,  have  60  feet  beam, 
with  a  width  over  guards  of  95  feet.  The  depth  of  hold  is  14 
feet  and  with  full  load  of  6,000  tons  they  draw  only  7'i  feet 
of  water.  It  is  tlaimed  that  the  boats  will  carry  3,000  tons  on 
44  feet  draft.  On  the  St.  Louis-New  Orleans  run  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  round  trip  in  ten  days. 

"The  boats  cost  about  $300,000  each.  The  proposed  rates  are 
as  follows  (with  comparison  with  rail  rates)  : 

1284  Sabcd 

Water    rates    S6       50       4S       48       40       41       38       SS       SO 

kail    rales    117     120     112     103       80       86       75       S<       60 


Car  Surpluses  and   Shortages. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistic.il  liulletin  No.  79,  giving  a  summary  of  car  shortages 
and  surpluses  by  groups  from  .April  '20,  1909,  to  Sepfomhcr  1 1, 
1910,  says: 

"The  surplus  reportetl  totals  54,890  cars,  a  decrease  of  6,13'J 
The  shortage  totals  7,814,  a  decrease  of  1,479.  There  were  de- 
creases in  the  surplus  in  all  territories,  excepting  group  3  (East 
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ern),  where  nn  ii)cren»e  in  coal  and  Kondoln  cara  ollnet  ilic  dc- 
creatc  In  b«)x,  k""""!'  ''  (Si)Utlirrn),  which  aUo  rrpurlji  an  in- 
crcwc  in  ei>al  ami  K"ndt'la,  and  uroiip  H  (  Mid'llo  Wr»trrn), 
where  l)<>lh  l><>x  ami  coal  incrra.Hcd. 


ihortOKc  i»  chiclly  in  ki"'»iI>  *  (North  Atlantic;,  where  tiic  l.<»x 
and  coal  car  ahoriaxc  that  developed  within  the  past  four  weeks 
lian  'leen  connidrraldy  rerluced," 

riir  acconipanyiiiK  table  give*  tlu-  surpluses  and  shortages  by 


l>ntc. 

Plnnhr,     14, 

N...    nf 
roacla. 

...         .s 

Cai 

SuarLuam 

"SurpliiMt 

Coal, 

giiiiiliila 

and  iKipprr. 

200 

5,201 

855 

257 

500 

1,000 

0 

2,454 

227 

2.100 

16 

18,047 

Ollirr 

kiniiii. 

150 
7,180 
2,375 

470 

775 
2,453 

170 
1.040 

717 
4,080 

808 

'Inlnl. 

850 

13.802 

0.745 

OUO 

2,207 

11,510 

277 

0,244 

1.774 

7.7TO 

2.034 

54,800 

' 

-Shortage  t — 

Coal, 

gondola 

■111(1  hopper. 

605 

47 

127 

1,450 

223 

6 

22 

(J 

43 

40 

0 

2,474 

llox. 
0 

i.aoa 
a.siio 

vtm 

750 

(1.72(1 

HI 

1.000 

441 
1,004 
I.&ID 

Flat, 
48f> 
lli 
U>& 
4 
104 
080 
17 
14S 
880 
620 
287 

II..X. 

1.20 
106 

76 
330 

427 

1 

24 

0 

102 

1,1^1 

C04 

3.308 

l-lat. 

VO 

2 

210 

370 

100 

5 

0 

10 

6 

10.', 

175 

Other 

kind*. 

0 

88 

80 

250 

0 

3 

l.-,7 

4 

0 

255 

01 

ToUl. 
721 

ItllO    .... 

ill 

227 

lUlO.  .  .     .  , 
luio 

»■.• 

1(1 

464 

2,406 

IBIO 

17 

750 

ItflO 

1 11 

14 

lUlO 

11)10 

.1 

1» 

203 
20 

1010 

240 
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"In  groups  3  (Central)  and  G  (Northwestern)  there  arc  mate- 
Mi  decreases  in  the  coal  car  surplus,  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
-innption    of    mining    in    tlu-     Illinois    luM.      The    dccrcasi-    \n 


groups  for  the  latest  period  covered  by  the  report,  and  the  charts 
show    total    surpliisc-y    .uid    sIiMrt.iijc-s    weekly    in    I!»07,    \W>H,    UI09 
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Hearing    in.  Western     Rate    Cases. 

Commissioners  Prouly,  Clark  and  Lane  continued  to  take  tes- 
timony at  Chicago  last  week  in  the  cases  involving  advancfs  in 
freight  rates  in  ihe  west.  \V.  A.  Gardner,  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  testified  for  that  road.  He  stated 
frankly  that  the  North  Western  is  prosperous  and  that  tb.ere 
is  no  danger  that  it  will  be  bankrupt  right  away  if  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  make  the  advances  under  consideration.  He  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  reached  the  limit  of  reductions  in  operating 
expenses  by  grade  revision  and  similar  economies,  and  requires 
an  advance  m  its  rates  to  maintain  a  proper  surplus  and  keep 
up  its  credit.  In  order  to  maintain  its  credit  it  must  have  a 
certain  amount  above  its  immediate  needs  for  wages  and  the 
purchase  of  materials.  '"The  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,"  he  said,  "while  it  may  give  the  power  to  regulate  rail- 
ways, does  not  render  the  North  Western  immune  from  the 
ordinary  commercial  rules  when  we  undertake  to  borrow  money, 
and  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  earn  a  surplus  we  will  become 
embarrassed  and  will  cease  to  be  the  aggressive  force  in  the  com- 
munities we  serve  that  we  have  been." 

He  was  asked  what  would  happen  if  the  so-called  we-iker 
roads  were  permitted  to  earn  revenues  that  would  enable  them 
to  become  as  strong  financially  and  physically  as  the  North  West- 
ern. He  replied  that  the  effect  would  be  that  the  North  Westerrv 
would  put  the  additional  surplus  back  into  its  property  and  give 
the  public  the  benefit  of  much  better  service.  Asked  if  he  thought 
that  when  the  surplus  is  put  back  into  the  property  the  people 
should  be  expected  to  pay  freight  rates  on  the  increased  value 
due  to  this,  he  replied  that  if  the  value  of  the  property  be  an 
element  in  rate-making,  then  the  surplus  will  find  expression  in 
the  valuation  of  the  property. 

"But  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  North  Western  and 
never  will  be  to  issue  any  bonds  or  stocks  against  its  surplus. 
It  has  put  almost  $30,000,000  of  its  surplus  into  the  property 
during  the  last  10  years  and  never  capitalized  a  dollar  of  it,  and 
it  is  due  to  this  fact  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  still  able  to  earn 
a  surplus  that  it  can  borrow  money  at  4  per  cent." 

Commissioner  Clark  said  to  Mr.  Gardner ;  "Suppose  your 
pioperty  was  inventoried  at  $125,000  a  mile  and  that  alongside 
the  North  Western  was  another  road  that  would  be  appraised 
at  $65,000  a  mile.  Could  the  rates  be  made  on  the  value  of 
the  properties?"  Mr.  Gardner  replied:  "I  think  that  is  a  conun- 
drum that  we  are  all  seeking  to  answer,  and  1  am  glad  that  J 
do  not  have  to  do  it.  In  such  a  case  as  you  suggest,  we  could 
not  get  any  higher  or  lower  rates  than  the  other  road,  and  1 
admit  that  justice  in  rate-making  to  some  lesser  line  might  ex- 
travagantly increase  our  revenue,  if  you  please,  but  I  do  not 
possess  the  wi.sdom  to  know  how  that  problem  should  be  solved." 

He  said  he  did  net  think  that  a  road  should  be  allowed  to 
earn  an  extravagant  surplus,  or  one  that  would  encourage  ex- 
travagant administration,  but  it  should  have  a  large  enough  one 
to  protect  it  against  loss  due  to  a  decline  of  traffic  due  to  a 
failure  of  crops  or  other  causes.  "The  surplus,  Mr.  Garvlner 
continued,  "belongs  to  the  stockholders.  Now,  it  is  beyond  any 
man,  I  think,  to  say  how  much  of  that  surplus  is  due  to  extra- 
ordinary remunerative  rates  and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  ex- 
tiaoidiiiary  zealous  administration.  Coth  elements  enter  mto  the 
creation  of  the  surplus. 

"We  might  have  had  a  million  and  a  half  last  year  more  than 
we  did  have,  and  who  would  be  the  wiser?  I  do  not  suppose 
you  would  have  accused  us  of  maladministration  or  an  effort 
to  throw  the  company's  money  away,  so  that  the  surplus  docs 
not  in  every  instance  express  a  higher  rate.  It  expresses  .i  re- 
munerative rate  as  well  as  an  cllicient  administration.  If  the 
position  were  swept  away  fliat  efVicient  administration  produces 
a  surplus  ;is  well  as  liigh  rates,  there  would  be  no  incentive  for 
efltciont  administration,  because  humanity  on  a  railway  is  pretty 
near  the  same  that  it  is  in  a  lawyer's  office,  or  anywhere  else.  I 
fancy." 

Mr.  (iardner.  like  preceding  witiies.ses,  gave  detailed  figures 
showing  the  cau.'ies  of  increases  in  the  expenses  of  the  railways 
He  sliuvved  that  the  increases  in  wages  for  ditTcrent  clas.-ics  of 
employees  had  been  from  10  to  10  per  cent,  prior  to  January  I, 
1910,  and  since  then  had  anuninted  on  the  North  We.stcrn  to 
$.')71.!)00  a  year.  He  stated  that  the  locomotive  engineers  have 
already  presented  deniaiuls  for  an  increase  of  $800.(HH)  a  year 
an<l  that  ho  understood  an  increase  for  the  trainmen  is  also  to 
he  asked    for.     He  said   that  he   had   made  no  appraisal  of  the 
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North  Wrilmi'ii  prKpvrly,  biil  lluit  in  hiit  jtnlKnirnt  ilii  rr|>ri)- 
(luclioii  wouUI  rndl  well  over  $.'i(),tMM»  a  milr,  wimh  r.xcfc<lit  lit 
cainialitalion.  A>kr<l  rrKariliiiK  iiicrra.irs  in  the  I'oiit  <>(  niain- 
Irnancr,  lie  naiil  it  i»  tlu-  policy  »>f  the  North  Wcntrrn  (-on<iiantly 
to  itn|irove  the  i-omlilion  of  its  properly  ami  that  the  iiirreanc  of 
JJ,  l.'iL'.iiT'J  in  expiiiilitiircs  for  inamtrnaiue  of  way  ami  •tiruitiires 
uai  line  to  the  fact  that  last  year  there  was  a  phrnoincnal  out 
liHik  fur  business  anil  the  road  made  pheiioinenal  preparation  to 
ii.cct  it. 

lie  was  askeil  how  4he  c>>lnmi^sio||  w.is  to  know  that  the  ro.ul 
woiilil  not  K**  "■>  increasing  the  amount  of  the  improvements 
which  It  rcKarileii  as  maintenance,     lie  replied:     "The  physical 

■iiditioii  oi  a  railway  is  like  a  case  of  typhoid  fever.  It  never 
i.iiids  still,  hut  nets  better  or  worse.  If  prospective  business 
li'tiiaiids  ureat  expenditures  for  np-keep  we  shouhl  make  them." 

Iiiipiiries  re^ardiiiK  the  North  Western's  method  of  keepiiiK 
K  accounts  hrou^ht   the  reply   that   they  were  kept  in   strict  ac- 

■  irdaiicc  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  rules  of  the  Inter- 
i.ite  Commerce  (  oinmissioii,  and  that  if  there  was  any  criticism 
•I  its  methods  it  siiould  he  made  to  the  commission. 

William  Mllis.  commerce  counsel  lor  the  St.  Paul,  after  lilin^j 
1  larKC  number  of  statistical  exhibits,  was  cniss-exaniiiied  by 
.iiorneys  for  the  shippers.  Mr.  lillis  brought  out  prominently 
he  point  that  while  the  railway  business  is  regarded  as  one  of 
;  ire.ismg  returns,  whether  it  is  one  or  not  dcpcntls  on  whether 
■If  unit  costs  lor  carrying  it  on  increase.  If  unit  costs  did  not 
iicrease  returns  wouUI  increase  as  tralVic  did,  but,  as  a  matter 
i  fact,  unit  costs  iiavc  been  increasing,  with  the  result  that  the 
iiies  of  expense  anil  earnings  tend  to  converge.  He  said  m 
rder  to  put  the  St.  I'.iul  on  a  sound  basis  its  earnings  should 
'«.•  increased  $l.r>0O.0lHi  a  year. 

I.  G.  Scott,  auditor,  and  W.  G.  Bierd,  general  manager,  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central,  testified  for  these 
roads.  Thtir  testimony  showed  that  while  the  net  revenue  of 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  increased  from  $1,-219,000  to  |1,.'J72,- 
"00  in  ISMO.  its  surplus  decreased  from  $-2yG,5!18  to  $22,0G2,  in 
•-pite  of  the  faci  that  its  dividend  had  been  reduced  from  5  to 
'-"  ;  per  cent.  It  was  shown  that  the  Iowa  Central  had  not  paid 
di\  idends  in  15  years. 
S.  B.  Schuyler,  general  auditor  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  intro- 
iiccd  a  large  amount  of  statistical  evidence  for  this  road.  He 
-lu.wed  that  its  average  cost  per  mile  has  been  $-'3><,118  and  that 
the  net  return  on  the  investment  decreased  from  "_'.8!)  per  cent. 
in  1900  to  2.49  per  cent,  in  1910.  He  stated  that  the  proposed 
increases  in  rates  would  increase  the  earnings  of  his  road  only 
"'M,8()3  per  year.  C.  J.  McPherson,  assistant  to  the  general  man- 
ner of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  gave  detailed  statistics  showing 
mcreases  in  the  expenses  of  the  road.  A  table  which  he  filed 
showed  that  since  1900  the  gross  operating  revenues  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  have  increased  from  (iO.4  per  cent.,  while  wages 
have  increased  lOi.S  per  cent.,  other  expenses  38.2  per  cent.,  and 
total  operating  expenses  73.8  per  cent.  In  1900  the  percentage 
of  wages  to  total  expenses  was  -jG  per  cent,  and  in  1900  it  was 
65  per  cent. 

E.    B.    Boyd,   assistant   to  the   vice-president   of   the    Missouri 
Pacific,  while  on  the  witness  stand,  and  J.  C.  Jefifery,  commerce 
counsel  for  that  road,  told  the  commission  they  did  not  regard 
the  advances  in  rates  that  had  been  made  by  the  Western  roads 
as  the  only  ones  they  were  entitled  to  make,  and  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  make  all  of  the  advances  that 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  it  to  earn  a  proper  return. 
Mr.  Jeffery  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Missouri  Pacific 
not  paying  dividends,  and  said  that  it  feels  that  it  ought  to  be 
Me  to  earn  both  a  reasonable  dividend  and  a  surplus. 
Mr.  Boyd  told  in  detail  of  the  various  improvements  in  serv- 
ice that  had  been  made  by  his  line  and  others  which  tended  to  in- 
rease  their  operating  expenses.     He  contended  that  the  railways 

■  .luld  be  able  to  earn  enough  not  only  to  maintain  their  operat- 
■i;  and  other  charges  but  in  addition  enough  to  yield  a  return 
;i  the  investment  equal  to  the  average  return  earned  by  other  busi- 

u-sses  in  the  territories  through  which  they  run.  He  declared 
that  20  per  cent,  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  amount  for  a  rail- 
way to  earn  if  its  rates  were  not  extortionate  per  se.  He  con- 
tended that  rates  which  do  not  put  an  undue  burden  on  com- 
merce are  not  excessive  even  if  by  charging  them  a  railway  earns 
a  verj-  large  return. 

.\fter  the  completion  of  the  testimony  for  the  Missouri  Pacific 
the  Burlington  opened  its  case.  Before  putting  any  witness  on 
the  stand  Chester  M.  Dawes,  its  general  counsel,  made  a  state- 


ment of  the  position  it  inlcnderl  to  take.     lie  »aid  that  the  net 
rnrninj{!»  of  the  lliirliiiKton  for  1910  exceeded  those  for  1909,  but 
that  iin  operntinK  ratio  incrcancd. 
"The   MtirliiiKion,"   Mr.  Dawes  continued,  "will  claim,  on  the 

lin-ii'i  of  drci!tion<i  of  the  «iiiprcmc  court  of  the  United  States, 
which  wc  iniist  iire  :i  xui'h'  to  every  adminislr.itivi;  body  and 
snbordin.'.tr  court,  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  the  value 
of  its  property,  that  is,  the  cost  of  reproducing  it  however  that 
value  may  have  hern  crc-^cd,  whether  out  of  earnings,  from  the 
receipts  of  securities,  or  from  the  natural  increment  in  the  value 
of  the  propc-rty.  The  governmental  policy  is  to  include  all  of 
these  elements  in  iletermining  the  taxes  which  a  railway  must 
pay  for  the  support  of  the  government,  and  we  insist,  therefore, 
th.'it  wc  must  be  given  the  benefit  of  that  value  when  the  fjues- 
tion  of  what  rates  may  be  charged  is  under  determination.  The 
Burlington  believes  that  the  only  limit  upon  its  right  to  a  fair 
rdurn  upon  the  value  of  its  property  is  that  the  rate  which  is 
iisi  d  to  produce  that  return  shall  at  all  times  be  just  and  reason- 
:il)le  and  impose  no  undue  burden  upon  the  shipper.  If  counsel 
for  the  shijipers  a.'.sert  the  contrary  and  say  that  in  rate  making 
there  should  be  an  additional  limit,  it  rests  with  them  to  over- 
turn that  legal  proposition  in  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land. 
1  he  casual  opinions  of  traflic  men  and  operating  men  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  allowed  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
increment  of  our  value,  or  should  be  allowed  to  increase  the 
\aluc  of  our  property  out  of  earnings,  is  absolutely  of  no  im- 
portance whatever.  It  is  a  question  of  law  in  which  the  burden 
to  overcome  the  views  I  have  contended  for  is  on  counsel  for 
tiic  shippers." 

Commissioner  Clark  asked  Mr.  Dawes  whether,  in  his  opin- 
ion, as  between  several  railways  doing  a  competitive  business,  if 
the  commission  or  courts  should  fix  rates  on  which  the  railways 
having  the  largest  investment  could  earn  a  reasonable  return 
they  would  do  full  justice  to  all  of  the  railways.  Mr.  Dawes 
replied  that  tiie  question  of  what  the  rate  on  several  competing 
loads  should  be  was  a  practical  question,  and  that  he  had  been 
stating  merely  the  Burlington's  legal  position. 

C.  1.  Sturgis,  general  auditor  of  the  Burlington,  stated  that 
its  surplus  for  1910  was  $l,lL'i,000,  but  the  estimated  amount  of 
the  advance  in  wages  already  made  and  to  come  would  be  $2,714,- 
000.  These  advances  in  wages  would,  therefore,  on  present  rates, 
wipe  out  the  surplus  and  create  a  deficit  of  over  $1,600,000.  He 
said  that  if  the  road's  budget  should  be  increased  the  way  it 
ought  to  be  in  1911  it,  in  connection  with  the  wage  advances, 
would  wipe  out  the  surplus  for  1910  and  create  a  deficit  of 
$8,085,018.  Mr.  Sturgis  showed  that  93.5  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
crease in  gross  earnings  in  1910  was  used  up  in  increased  operat- 
ing expenses.  He  stated  that  the  book  cost  of  the  road,  less 
sinking  fund,  is  $^132,076,500.  Its  total  capitalization  is  $-320,- 
695,100.  The  amount  of  gross  corporate  income  available  for 
sinking  fund?,  betterments,  improvements,  interest  and  dividends 
in  1910  was  $22,481,636.  Deducting  from  this  the  sinking  fund 
and  betterment  items  leaves  a  net  income  applicable  to  interest 
and  dividends  of  $18,48.5,755.  This  was  5.76  per  cent,  on  the 
road's  capitalization  and  4.28  per  cent,  on  its  cost.  The  value 
of  the  property  was  estimated  at  $^150,000,000.  The  net  return 
on  this  was  4.11  per  cent.  If  the  amount  expended  for  better- 
ments and  charged  to  income  were  added  to  the  amount  avail- 
;djle  for  interest  and  dividends  the  return  on  the  capitalization 
would  be  G.S  per  cent. ;  on  the  cost  of  the  property  5.05  per 
cent. ;  on  the  estimated  present  value,  4.85  per  cent.  Deducting 
from  the  capitalization  of  the  Burlington  the  amount  it  has  in- 
vested in  the  securities  of  other  companies,  etc.,  and  from  its 
earnings  the  amount  of  interest  and  dividends  that  it  derives 
from  its  outside  investments,  leave  it  with  a  return  on  its  net 
capitalization  of  6.79  per  cent,  and  on  the  investment  in  the  prop- 
erty of  4.75  per  cent  Mr.  Sturgis  gave  figures  which  showed 
strikingly  how  much  more  rapidly  operating  expenses  had  in- 
creased than  gross  earnings  in  recent  years.  He  said  since  1901 
gross  earnings  have  increased  62.31  per  cent,  and  operating  ex- 
penses 62.4  per  cent,  per  mile  of  road;  since  1903  gross  earn- 
ings have  increased  32.24  per  cent,  and  operating  expenses  bl.oi 
per  cent.;  since  1907  gross  earnings  have  increased  6.68  and  oper- 
ating expenses  20.68.  He  estimated  that  the  increase  in  earnings 
that  would  be  caused  by  the  advance  in  rates  which  had  been 
suspended  would  be  $231,200  per  year. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  reasonableness  of 
specific  advances  in  rates  was  to  be  inquired  into.  Mr.  Dawes 
said   the  understanding  of  the  roads  was  that  the   commis-ion 
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was  merely  going  to  inquire  as  to  whether  the  roads  needed  more 
money.  Commissioner  Clark  said  that  there  is  no  purpose  at 
present  of  going  into  the  question  of  reasonableness  of  any 
specific  rale. 

F.  E.  Ward,  general  manager  of  the  Burlington,  testified  that 
while  his  road's  valuation  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Siurgis  was  450 
millions,  he  believed  the  cost  of  reproduction  would  really  be 
not  less  than  530  millions,  and  that  the  smaller  figure  was  used 
by  Mr.  Sturgis  to  make  sure  of  keeping  within  a  reasonable 
limit.  Mr.  Ward's  estimate  amounts  to  $60,000  a  mile  and  in- 
cludes: Lands  used  for  terminals  in  cities,  $111,000,000;  equip- 
ment, $74,000,000;  land  for  right  of  way  in  addition  to  ter- 
minals, $45,000,000;  such  items  as  roadway,  track,  ties,  terminal 
facilities,  buildings,  etc.,  $300,000,000.  He  estimates  that  the 
Chicago  terminals  alone  are  worth  $48,000,000. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS. 


Henry  B.  Seaman,  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  Pubhc 
Service  Commission,  First  district,  has  resigned,  saying  in  his 
letter  tendering  his  resignation  that  he  did  not  wish  to  continue 
to  take  responsibility  for  plans  for  subway  building  when  he 
was  not  given  full  authority  in  making  these  plans.  George  S. 
Rice,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Subway  Construction,  has  also 
resigned.  He  says  that  his  resignation  was  because  the  work 
on  which  he  had  been  engaged  has  been  finished. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana,  after  having  care- 
fully considered  applications  filed  by  the  various  express  com- 
panies for  a  postponement  of  the  hearing  on  express  rates  as- 
signed for  September  29  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  commission  has 
decided  to  grant  the  application,  and  the  express  cases  assigned 
lor  that  date  will  be  postponed  until  further  notice.  In  explana- 
tion of  its  action,  the  commission  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that 
its  reasons  for  postponing  this  hearing  are  all  in  the  interest 
of  the  public.  It  is  certain  that  so  important  a  case  cannot  be 
disposed  of  hurriedly,  and  the  great  amount  of  research  and  in- 
vestigation necessary  even  to  a  preliminary  hearing  renders  delay 
imperative.  No  changes  will  be  made  in  any  rates  or  classifica- 
tions now  in  effect,  except  such  reductions  as  may  be  voluntarily 
put  into  effect  by  the  express  companies. 


COURT    NEWS. 


The  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Washington  has  ruled  that 
when  the  state  commission   is  defeated  in  litigation   in  one  of 
the  lower  courts  it  may  appeal.     Counsel  for  the  railways  con- , 
tended  that  the  commission  had  no  direct  right  of  appeal. 

The  Missouri  river  rate  cases  have  again  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  court's  decision  up- 
holding the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
ducing the  rates  was  attacked  as  an  illegal  attempt  of  the  com- 
mission to  create  zones  of  traffic.  The  supreme  court  could  see 
no  such  attempt  and  a  rehearing  was  demanded.  Now  the  gov- 
ernment has  filed  its  reasons  for  objecting  to  a  rehearing.  It 
claims  that  unless  the  mandate  of  the  court  is  issued  shortly 
after  October  10,  when  the  term  begins,  the  cases  will  become 
moot,  as  the  orders  of  the  commission  will  expire  November  10. 
The  railways  now  declare  that  if  the  final  decision  of  the  court 
is  against  them,  shippers  will  present  claims  for  reparation 
amfiunting  to  $250,000. 


Jlatlwai^  (B(iicevi$, 


ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


The  State  Railways  of  Chile  in  1909  had  an  extent  of  1,703 
miles,  and  (53  miles  more  than  in  1908.  Their  gross  earnings  were 
$47,169,802,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $27,700  per  mile;  but  the 
expenses  (probably  including  interest  on  securities)  were  $58,- 
T.34,301,  or  $:J4,490  per  mile,  or  124^!  per  cent,  of  the  earnings. 
The  very  larnc  earnings  per  mile  are  explained  by  the  nature  of 
the  Chilean  dollar,  which  is  depreciated,  and  was  more  so  in  1909 
than  the  year  before,  when  earnings  were  $2,177,000  less,  but  ex- 
jirnfliturcs  $7,083,000  more,  being  then  146  per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 
Ir  1909  It  was  reported  that  more  than  100  new  locomotives  and 
2,000  car*  were  required  to  made  good  the  stock.  Chilean  works, 
for  the  most  part,  supply  the  rolling  stock. 


Executive,    Financial   and    Legal   Officers. 

C.  A.  Caldwell  has  been  elected  first  vice-president  of  the 
Alton,  Jacksonville  &  Peoria,  with  office  at  Alton,  111.,  succeed- 
ing Robert  Curlie,  resigned. 

Timothy  E.  Byrnes,  vice-president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent  also   of  the    Boston   &   Maine.     Mr.   Byrnes  was  born  at 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  in 
1855.  He  lived  there 
for  nine  years  until 
1864,  when  his  parents 
went  to  Minnesota, 
where  his  father  became 
a  prosperous  farmer. 
The  son,  after  attend- 
ing the  public  schools, 
entered  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  He  grad- 
uated in  1879,  takmg 
the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.  After  pass- 
ing two  or  three  years 
in  a  law  office  he  went 
to  Columbia  Law 
School,  covering  the 
course  of  two  years  in 
a  single  year,  but,  under 
the  two  years'  require- 
ment of  the  school,  not 
receiving  his  degree. 
^   „   „  Returning    to    M  i  n  n  e- 

T.  E.  Byrnes.  ,       "  ,     •        > 

sota,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  that  state  in  1882.  Following  several  years  of  gen- 
eral practice,  he  took  up  railway  law  as  a  specialty  and  became 
counsel  in  various  suits  for  a  number  of  railway  corporations 
of  the  state  until  1897,  when  he  went  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
as  representative  of  President  Mellen,  having  supervision  not 
only  of  many  legal  matters  but,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
operation  and  traffic.  Mr.  Mellen  went  to  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  as  president  in  November,  1903,  and  in 
March,  1905,  called  his  former  coadjutor  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  to  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  president,  with  othcc 
in  Boston — a  position  since  raised  to  one  of  the  vice-presidencies 
of  the  company.  At  Boston,  Vice-President  Byrnes  has  had 
for  years  a  "diplomatic"  position  of  high  importance  in  solving 
not  merely  traffic  problems  but  in  dealing  with  the  civic  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  public  and  legislative  resistance  to  the  New 
Haven's  control  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  He  also,  for  a  time, 
represented  his  company  at  Washington  while  the  federal  suit 
against  the  New  Haven  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  of 
1890  was  pending — a  suit  which  the  federal  department  of  justice 
withdrew  in  the  spring  of  1909. 

Operating   Officers. 

W.  E.  Leonard,  car  accountant  of  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island, 
at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation, his  former  position  having  been  abolished. 

M.  O.  Gay  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &  Gulf,  with  office  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  a  position 
which  was  abolished  some  months  ago  and  is  now  re-estab- 
lished. 

H.  W.  Mc.Vbee  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  dining 
cars  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Denver.  Colo., 
succeeding  T.  A.  Dempsey.  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  an- 
other company. 

W.  D.  Dunning,  trainmaster  of  the  passenger  terminal  of  the 
Illinois  Central  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  passenger  terminal  at  Chicago.W.  H.  Gerry  succeeds  Mr 
Dunning 
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j        K.  !■.  Lcdford,  ansisliint  triiitiniantcr  <>(  the  riiiciiK",   UtirlitiK- 
'    Ion  4  Ouincy  nt  Si   Joseph,  M<i,  li;i!i  hfcii  ;ii>|i'>intc-il  ;in  asiut- 
ant  >upcriiitrnclriit.  with  olHcc  iit   ilronklirl*!,  Mo..  iiiu'i-rr<hiiK  !'•. 
'    J.  WordfH,  tr.insfcrretl. 

'        I'.    \V.    Euau,    h.iviiiK    recovered    his    health,    will    reniiinc    his 

dulic*  n»  superintciuleiit  of   the  Western  division  of  tlic  (irand 

1    Irunk,  with  nllice  nt  Detroit,  Mich.,  iiml  J.  Mlirke.  actinK  siiper- 

I    inlrndent,    will    resume    his    duties    as    assistant    siiperinlendeiit 

34th  district    (main  line)   and  'Jiilli  dislriit,  with  olVicc  at   llaltic 

I'rcck. 

TIlc  nine  system  of  orKani/ation  liavitiK   heen  estaliiislu-d  on 

I    the  Corvallis   &    Eitstern,    the   titles   of   Kcxt^ral    Mipennteiideiit, 

;'.Tinten<leiit  of   motive   power   .nml  chief   enKiiieer  have  ticcii 

lislu-d,  and  the  following  otVicers  will  hereafter  he  desiKiiateil 

,is,si>|an|  general   manager.     M.  J.    Itiickley,   formerly  Kcneral 

supcruiicndenl ;    lieorKC    W.    Itoschkc,    formerly   chief    engineer, 

Riid  J.  I*.  Graham,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power,  all 

with  ofhcc  at   Portland;  and  J.   D.  Stack  and  ('.  (i.   Sutherland. 

Ill  a  previous  issue  we  announced  the  .ippointnu'tit  of  the  above 

to  liinilar  positions  on  the  Oregon  K.iilroad  &  .Navigation  Com- 

pwjy. 

Traffic  Officers. 

\V.  D.  took  has  heen  ai>pointed  general  freijiht  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  lirinson  Railway,  with  office  at  Sylvania,  Ga. 

C.  \V.  Andrews  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  witli  office  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

M.  G.  Buffington  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

G.  A.  Freeze,  provincial  agent  of  the  Maine  Central,  has  re- 
>;ii.'ned,   and    G.    W.    Miller   has    been    appointed   a    commercial 
lit,  with  headquarters  at  St.  John,  N.  B. 

<.  harles  E.  E.  Ussher,  whose  appointment  as  passenger  traffic 
,  manager  of  the  C'anadian  Pacific  at  .McHitreal,  Quo.,  has  already 
lioen  announced  in  these  columns,  was  liorn   December  29,  1857, 
Niagara    Falls,    Ont. 
began  railway  work 
111  1874  as  a  clerk  in  the 
I  auditor's    office    of    the 
'  Great    Western.      From 
,May,  1876.  to  June,  1880, 
■  he  was  clerk  in  the  gen- 
eral   passenger    depart- 
ment of  the  same  road 
I  and  then  for  about  three 
years    was    chief    ticket 
.krk    of     the     Wabash. 
Louis    &    Pacific, 
«    a   part   of   the 
\\  abash     Railroad.     He 
I, was  then   for  about  six 
months    rate    clerk     of 
^the  Chicago  &  -Xtlantic. 
now  a  part  of  the  Erie 
ii Railroad.    For   three 
years,    from    November. 
"'-1.    he    was    out    of 
1  w  a  y     work    e  n- 
„  .:  S  e  d    in    commercial 
business     at     Hamilton, 
Ont     In  November,   1886,  he  was  appointed  chief  ticket  clerk 
lof  the  Canadian   Pacific  and  was   made  assistant  general  pas- 
iScnger  agent  in  May,  1889,  remaining  in  that  position  until  Jan- 
uary,   1898,    when    he    was   appointed    general    passenger   agent, 
eastern  lines,  of  the  same  road.     Mr.  Ussher  was  appointed  as- 
'i.vlant  passenger  traffic  manager,  western  lines,  of  the  Canadian 
ific  on  January  1,  1907.  with  office  at  Winnipeg.  Man.,  which 
itior  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as  passenger  traffic 
manager  at  Montreal. 

I    H.  H.  Swearinger,  general  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
\i  Quincy   at    Billings,    Mont.,   has  been   appointed   commercial 
tigent  of  the  Burlington,  the  Colorado  &  Southern  and  the  Colo- 
ado  Midland,  with  oflice  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


C.  £.  E.  I'ssher. 


W.  M.  Askew,  travehng  freiglK  and  passcUKcr  .igcnt  of  the 
New  Orlenns,  Mobile  &  (  hicago,  lias  been  ap|i'»inlcd  a  com- 
mercial agent,  with  ollicc  at  Memphis,  Tcnn.  JO.  fiaithcr  has 
been  appf<inted  a  travcliiiK  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with 
office  at  L.iurel,  Miss. 

Samuel  P.  (!cillier,  Jr.,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Atlantic 
(oa-.t  Line  at  Jacksonville,  l-la.,  has  been  appointed  traffic  man- 
ager of  tile  Winston-Salcm  Soulhbouiul,  a  new  line  being  built 
jointly  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
from  Winston-Salcm,  N,  C,  to  Wadesboro,  88  miles. 

U.  II.  Stephens,  general  agent  of  the  Trinity  &  I'.razos  Valley 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  transferred  to  Corsicaiia,  Tex.,  and 
v..  !•".  Peacock,  who  resigned  as  commercial  agent  at  Dallas  a 
few  monllis  ago.  h;is  been  reappointed  to  that  position,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  duties  of  Mr.  Stephens.  .Nat  II.  flail,  soliciting 
freight  agent  at  Galveston,  has  been  appointed  a  commercial 
agent,  with  office  at  (Jalveston.     J.  E.  Murphy  succeeds  .Mr.  Hall. 

Engineering    and    Rolling    Stock    Officers. 

E.  S.  lleyscr  has  been  appointed  roadniaster  of  the  Third 
division  and  the  Hidalgo  branch  of  the  St.  Louis,  I'.rownsville 
&  Mexico,  with  oflice  at  Kingsville,  Tex.,  succeeding  W.  J.  Car- 
nohan. 

J.  W.  Storrs  has  been  appointed  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Montpelier  &  Wells  River,  with  office  at  Concord,  N.  H.  Mr. 
Storrs  will  have  full  supervision  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  bridges. 

J.  J.  Dewey,  master  mechanic  of  the  New  York  division  and 
branches  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  at  Jersey  City,  \.  J.,  has  re- 
signed to  become  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  .American 
Laundry  Machinery  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

M.  A.  Kinney,  master  mechanic  of  the  Hocking  Valley  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  with  office  at  Columbus,  succeeding  G.  J.  De  Vilbiss,  de- 
ceased. P.  G.  Leonard  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of 
engines,  with  office  at  Columbus,  succeeding  L.  C.  Engler,  de- 
ceased. 

C.  L.  McIIvaine,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the 
Buffalo  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  the  Erie  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Northern  Central,  with  of- 
fice at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  succeeding  J.  L.  Cunningham,  pro- 
moted. Paul  L.  Grove,  assistant  master  mechanic  at  the  .A.1- 
toona  shops,  succeeds  Mr.  McIIvaine,  with  office  at  Buffalo. 

Purchasing   Officers. 

E.  E.  Bashford,  assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Railways 
cf  Mexico  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  general  purchasing 
agent,  with  office  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  succeeding  J  H. 
Guess,  resigned. 


OBITUARY. 


Donald  P.  Stubbs.  general  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  a  son  of  John  C.  Stubbs,  vice-president  and  director 
of  traffic  of  the  Harriman  Lines,  died  September  27  at  Cleveland. 

J.  G.  Parker,  secretary  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  died  September  27.  Mr. 
Parker  was  in  the  service  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  for  many  years,  having  been  private  secretary  to 
former  President  Charles  P.  Clark,  and  was  made  secretary  of 
the  company  after  Mr.  Mellen  became  president. 

Samuel  F.  Parrott,  receiver  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
.'\tlantic  and  the  Macon  &  Birmingham,  also  president  of  the 
.Atlantic  Compress  Co.,  died  September  26  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  after 
a  long  illness.  Mr.  Parrott  resigned  as  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida  in  July,  1908, 
to  become  president  of  the  Atlantic  Compress  Co.  He  was  ap- 
pointed permanent  receiver  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  At- 
lantic in  March,  1909. 
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New    Incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  S.\nta  Fe. — Grading  is  in  progress  on 
nearly  all  of  the  310-mile  cut-off  which  the  Santa  Fe  is  con- 
structing between  Te.xico,  X.  Mex.,  and  Coleman,  Tex.  The 
plans  tor  making  Sweetwater  the  division  point  on  the  new 
line  have  been  prepared  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
the  commencement  of  construction  work  upon  the  large  machine 
;ind  car  shops  and  other  buildings  that  are  to  be  built  at  Sweet- 
water. It  is  aimounced  that  the  Santa  Fe  will  spend  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  for  improvements  at  Sweetwater 

Atlantic  Northern  &  Southern. — An  officer  writes  that  a 
grading  contract  has  been  let  to  Shugert  &  Barnes  Br<>s.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  that  other  contracts  are  to  be  let  by  (October 
10,  Work  is  now  under  way  from  .Atlantic,  Iowa,  south  via 
Grant  to  Villisca,  38  miles.  There  will  be  about  40  short  trestles. 
The  company  now  operates  a  line  from  Kiinballton,  south  via 
Etlchorn  to  Atlantic,  17  miles.  H.  S.  Rattenborg,  president; 
C.   B.  Judd,  chief  engineer,  Atlantic.     (July  22,  p.  173.) 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. — This  company  is  plan- 
ning to  make  a  number  of  improvements  along  the  line.  The 
Silver  Lake  Railway,  operating  a  line  from  Silver  Spring,  N. 
v.,  to  Perry,  seven  miles,  has  been  acquired  and  is  to  be  im- 
proved. The  work  on  nirle  miles  of  double-track,  including 
grade  and  line  revision  between  Newton,  Pa.,  and  Mount  Jewett, 
is  nearing  completion. 

Canadian  Northern. — Work  has  been  started  by  the  C.  J. 
Johnstone  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  it  is  said,  on  a  line  between  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  and  Matsqui. 

Canadian  Pacific. — The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  the  company  has  471.4  miles  of 
new  line  under  construction  on  which  work  is  now  under  way, 
as  follows : 

Ontario  Division 
Name.  Miles. 

Tilsonburg,  Lake  Erie  &  Pacific:  Code  Junction,  Unt..  to  Ingersoll...  4.8 

Georgian  Bay  &  Seaboard:    Cold  Water,  Ont.,  to  .Atherley 17.8 

Central  Division. 

Stonewall  Branch:    Komarno,  Man.,  north  to  Icelandic  river 28.4 

\iiden   Branch:    Virden,   Man.,   northwest  to  McAuley 14.0 

Souris  Branch  and  Extension:    Tilston,  Man.,  westerly 24.0 

Western  Division. 

Moose  Jaw  Branch:    Outlook,  Sask.,  to  Macklin 147.7 

Bulyea  Branch:     Kegina,   Sask.,  to  Bulyea   42.7 

Colonsay  Branch:    Craven,  Sask.,  to  Colonsay   112.0 

Weyburn  Westerly :    Forward,  Sask.,  westerly   25.0 

Kinmore  Northeast:    Irricana,  Alb.,  easterly   l.i.O 

Crow's  Nest  Pass:    Mile  28  to  Mile  58  in  Alberta 30.0 

Pacific  Division:    Vancouver,  B.C.;  and  Lulu   Island,  Eburne  Exten..  10.0 

Total    471.4 

A  charter  has  been  secured  by  the  Kootenay  Central  to  build 
from  a  point  near  Galloway,  B.  C,  on  the  Crow's  Nest  Line, 
to  Golden,  on  the  main  line,  l'^)  miles.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  this  company  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  in 
sections  of  such  lengths  aii'l  within  such  periods  of  time  as  may 
he  determined  hereafter,  and  when  completed  the  new  line  is  to 
be  leased  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  999  years. 

Central  Railroah  of  New  Jersey,— The  report  of  this  com- 
pany for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  the  sum  of 
S-l.000,000  has  been  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  additions  and 
beltcrmcnts  to  cover  in  part  the  cost  of  proposed  reconstruction 
and  elevation  of  drawbridges  in  New  Jersey  over  the  Hacken- 
sack  and  Passaic  rivers  and  of  the  approaches;  new  piers  at 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  new  eiiuipmont  building  at  the  company's 
shops  and  contracted  for;  installation  of  interlocking  systems 
at  various  pf)ints ;  new  engine  terminals  at  Ashley,  Pa.,  and 
Scranton ;  new  signal  bridges ;  grading  and  additional  yartl 
tracks  it  Jersey  City,  and  other  additions  and  betterments.  The 
fr)llowing  improvements  have  been  authorized  to  be  carried  out 
during  the  coming  year:  Improving  the  express  and  sfatioti 
facilities;  a  covered  lighterage  pier  No.  11;  new  oi)en  front  pier 
Mo.  12.  and  cattle  pier  No.  14,  all  at  Jersey  City;  renewal  of 
bridge  N'o.  10  at  Hayonne;  renewal  of  bridge  No.  l.lfi  at  Hamp- 
liifi  ;  rhaiige  of  aliiienient  on  the  main  track  at  Glen  ()ni>ko.   Pa,, 


and  new  engine  terminal  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J. ;  relocation  of 
turnpike  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. ;  extension  of  track  No.  6  from 
Garwood,  N.  J.,  to  Westtield;  also  extension  of  track  from  Lor- 
raine to  Cranford. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — The  report  of  this  company  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1910,  under  date  of  September  15,  shows 
that  during  the  year  the  Coal  River  Railway  added  5.8  miles 
and  an  extension  of  0.7  mile  was  finished  on  the  Paint  Creek 
branch.  Further  extensions  of  11.4  miles  of  the  Coal  River 
Raihvay  and  14.1  miles  of  the  Raleigh  &  Southwestern  are  now 
in  progress ;  also,  an  extension  of  the  Guyandot  Valley  branch. 
21.4-  miles.  These  extensions  are  for  the  purpose  of  further  de- 
velopment of  the  timber  and  coal  tonnage  and  it  is  expected 
will  be  finished  and  put  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  1911. 
This  company  completed  second-track  work,  including  revision 
of  line  and  grade  from  Lee  Hall,  Va.,  to  Grove,  4.5  miles; 
Greenway  to  Gladstone,  five  miles,  and  St.  Albans,  W.  Va.,  to 
Barboursville,  27.8  miles.  Second  track  work  from  Gladstone. 
Va.,  to  Riverville,  four  miles ;  Walker  to  Providence  Forge,  six 
miles,  has  been  finished  since  the  close  of  the  year.  Second- 
track  work  from  Providence  Forge  to  Elko,  9.2  miles;  Korah 
to  Westham,  2.7  miles,  and  Fort  Spring,  W.  Va.,  to  Rockland, 
2.1  miles,  it  is  expected  will  be  finished  before  the  close  of  1910. 
In  addition,  second-track  work  aggregating  67  miles,  is  in 
progress  on  the  Cincinnati  division.  The  greater  part  of  this 
is  expected  to  be  put  in  operation  during  1910.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  second  track  now  under  construction  the  line  from 
Newport  News,  Va.,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  have  two  tracks, 
with  the  exception  of  nine  miles  in  West  Virginia  and  48  miles 
in  Kentucky.  It  may  be  necessary  to  double-track  the  48  miles 
in  Kentucky  during  1911  if  the  present  volume  of  traffic  con- 
tinues.    See  report  of  this  company  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — The  report  of  this  company  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  the  following  com- 
panies have  been  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  C.  &  N.  W. : 

Lee  County  Railway. — This  company  has  completed  a  double- 
track  line  from  Nachusa,  111.,  to  Nelson,  12.76  miles. 

Bellefourche  Valley. — Organized  to  build  from  a  connection 
with  the  C.  &  N.  W.  at  Bellefourche,  S.  Dak.,  thence  through 
the  counties  of  Butte  and  Meade  for  88  miles;  23.52  miles  have 
been  finished. 

James  River  Valley  &  Northwestern. — Organized  in  South 
Dakota  to  build  from  Gettysburg,  S.  Dak.,  to  Blunt;  also  from 
Onida  to  Hitchcock,  in  all  about  130  miles.  The  line  from  Get- 
tysburg to  Blunt.  -jSLoo  miles,  is  about  finished  and  about  all  the 
right-of-way  lor  the  line  between  Onida  and  Hitchcock  has  been 
secured. 

Siou.x  City,  Dakota  &  Northwestern. — Organized  in  Iowa  to 
build  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Hawarden.  Work  is  well  ad- 
vanced from  a  connection  with  the  Illinois  Central  near  Hinton 
to  the  C.  &  N.  W.  near  Hawarden,  28.17  miles,  and  an  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  between  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  providing  for  perpetual  trackage  rights  over  the 
main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  between  Sioux  City  and  Hin- 
ton, 12.72  miles. 

Des  Plaines  Valley. — Organized  in  Illinois  and  has  secured 
about  all  the  right-of-way  for  a  double-track  line  from  a  point 
between  Northfield.  ill.,  and  Blodgett.  on  the  Western  division 
of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  to  a  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  division 
near  Des  Plaines,  thence  to  the  Galena  division  at  Proviso,  21 
miles.  This  line  will  directly  connect  the  several  divisions  of 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  entering  Chicago  with  the  proposed  enlarged 
terminal  yards  at  Proviso. 

Milwiukee,  Sparta  &  Northwestern. —Organized  in  Wisconsm 
to  build  from  the  C.  &  N.  W.  near  l.iiuKvurm,  Wis.,  which  is 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Milw.inkie.  northwest  to  Sparta,  on 
the  Madison  division,  lti!>.52  miles;  also  to  build  from  a  con- 
nection with  the  above  line  at  a  point  about  six  ntilcs  west  of 
Lindwurm,  southerly  to  a  connection  with  the  Milwaukee  and 
Madison  line  near  West  ,\llis,  8.16  miles;  from  Lindwurm  to 
Clymaii,  and  from  the  junction  west  of  Lindwurnt  to  near  West 
Allis.  in  all  about  .M.7H  miles,  and  work  is  under  way  on  .n 
double-track  line,  brom  C  lyman  to  N'eoedali,  an  I  from  Wye- 
ville  to  Sparta  most  of  the  right-of-way  has  been  secured  and 
the  construclioii  o(  a  single-track  line  has  been  started.  Bc- 
fwetn  Necrdah  and  Wyeville  an  existing  branch  will  be  recon- 
structed  :iii(l    u.sed   as   part   of   the   m:iiii   line.     Provision   is  also 
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10  be  iiiattr  lor  tlir  hittirc  coimtrucliKii  nl  an  iuliliii<<niil  inaiii 
track  (rum  (.  lytuiin  (<>  Spnrta.  'I  hiit  linr  will  alfonl  a  dirrct 
route  with  low  Kt^'Klc!*  (roil)  Milwaukee  to  connriiionii  with  llir 
CtticagOi  St.  raiil,  Miiiitra|Hili!t  ik  Onialia  at  Wyrvilir  ami  llir 
C.  &  N.  VV.  at  Sparta.  It  will  al»o  iirovulr  a  iloiil.lr  traik  licit 
bne  aruunil  the  city  o(  Milwatikrr. 

Sati«fnc(or,\  iironri'.ts  lias  l>ccii  maiir  on  the  i'oni|iany'x  nrw 
IWMCIlKcr  Irrmm.il  and  ap|iroacli<-s  in  (  liir.iKo.  The  conipany 
ha>  unilcrtakrn  tin-  clrvalion,  to  a  maximum  liciKlit  of  IT'/'i  ft., 
of  h>  roadway  and  main  tracks  in  C'huaKo,  from  a  connrrtinn 
with  the  Koiklaiid  strrct  lino,  at  Tylrr  street,  to  l.cavill  street, 
0.81  mile.  t)i>  the  Milwaukee  line  satisfactory  proRress  \y.i^  lieen 
made  on  the  elevation  i>f  the  mam  tracks  throuKli  tlu-  city  of 
Evantlon,  111.     This  work  is  expected  to  he  linisheii  soon. 

In  the  >illaKe  ol  ( >ak  Park.  adjoinmK  (  liicaKo  .it  its  western 
limit*,  the  four  northerly  tracks  of  the  proposed  six-track  sys- 
tem have  heeii  clevateil  from  .\ustin  avenue  to  I  linton  avenue, 
1.33  miles.  The  hridKc  work  has  been  erected  lor  the  subways 
jind  the  street  improvement.s  arc  about  lini.shed,  as  well  as  the 
Harlem  avenue  freight  yard,  including  the  construction  of  a 
brick  frciKlit  hiiu.-ie.  In  the  city  oi  .Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mam  tracks  from  near  Chicano  avenue  to  Green- 
field avenue.  1.132  miles,  including  the  elevation  of  the  Harclay 
Street  and  Chase  yards,  containing  G.oo  miles  of  track;  the  re- 
construction of  the  Kinnickinnic  river  drawbridge  and  the  con- 
struction of  four  subway  bridges,  also  a  brick  freight  .station 
and  team  yard  at  Lincoln  avenue,  have  been  completed.  The  im- 
portant additions  and  betterment  work  includes  third  track  on 
the  May  fair  cut-olT,  from  boster  street.  Evanston,  to  Weber 
station,  2.52  miles,  which  is  about  tinis.hcd.  The  Fulton,  111., 
cut-off  consisting  of  third  and  fourth  main  tracks,  from  the 
main  line  of  the  Galena  division,  three  miles  east  of  Fulton,  to 
the  east  end  of  the  company's  new  bridge  over  the  Mississippi 
river,  between  East  L'lmton  and  C!lintoii,  Iowa,  -l.tilt  miles,  and 
the  revision  of  the  main  line  of  the  Nebraska  and  Wyoming 
division  between  Thatcher  and  Valentine.  Xeb.,  including  the 
construction  of  a  cut-olT,  0.73  miles,  south  of  the  present  main 
line  between  these  places  and  the  construction  of  a  1.300-ft. 
bridge  over  the  Niobrara  river,  has  been  finished.  Second  main 
track  has  been  constructed  on  the  Galena  division  from  near 
West  Chicago  to  a  point  west  of  Wayne,  111.,  1.74  miles  .'\ 
total  of  60.57  miles  of  yard  tracks,  sidings  and  industrial  spurs 
have  been  added  during  the  year.  A  second  main  track  is  being 
constructed  and  the  present  main  line  is  being  revised  between 
Hawarden.  Iowa,  and  the  junction  with  the  Sioux  City,  Dakota  & 
Northwestern,  about  two  miles  east  of  that  station.  Land  has 
'■  -on  bought  for  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  the  company's 
ion  and  terminal  facilities  at  Proviso.  111.,  and  Tracy,  Minn. 
If  Fulton.  111.,  the  company  has  secured  201  additional  acres 
'.ind  and  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  large  terminal 
d.     See  report  of  this  company  elsewhere  in  these  columns. 

HicAGo.  M:l\v.\ukee  &  St.  Paul. — The  report  of  this  com- 
::y  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  the  company 
carrying  out  improvements  to  include  additional  second-track 
the  following  lines :  La  Crosse  division,  from  Camp  Doug- 
W  is ,  west  to  West  Salem,  about  14  miles ;  on  the  River 
ision,  from  Wabasha.  Minn.,  southeast  to  Richmond,  about 
miles;  on  the  Prairie  du  Chien  division,  from  Elm  (Jrovc, 
-.,  to  Blue  Mound  Junction,  about  seven  miles.  During  the 
.r  work  on  the  reduction  of  grades  and  improvement  of  aline- 
nt  was  carried  out  at  various  places. 

V  HICKASHA,  .Vrdmore  &  Lawtox. — .\ccording  to  press  reports 

-from  Guthrie,  Okla.,  financial  arrangements  have  been  made  to 

build  a  line  from  Ardmore.  Okla..  northwest  to  Chickasha,  with 

branch   to   Lawton,   in   all   about    150   miles.     C).   O.   Avers   is 

,  ident. 

■ 'f.xver,  Laramie  &  Northwester.v. — 'A  contract  has  been 
t'H  to  J.  B.  Orman  &  Co.  to  build  a  42-mile  extension,  it  is 
i.  from  Greek'v.  Colo.,  northwest  via  Severance  to  Scott. 
-   expected  that  the   section   to   Severance.   12   miles,   will   be 

:-hed  by  December  1,  and  to  Scott  by  April,  IQIL  The  line 
ventually  to  be  extended  further  northwest.    (Sept.  2.  p.  440.) 

G.\l\t_<:ton-Holston    (Electric). — This  company,  building  an 

j  electric   line    from    Houston.    Tex.,    southeast    to   Galveston.   50 

miles,    recently    started    track    laying   at    Lamarque.     It    is    said 

It   120.000  ties  and  5,700  tons  of  rail  are  stored  in  the  vards 


near  Texan  City  Junction,  ready  to  be  trannporlcd  to  the  sev- 
eral pOrlionii  of  the  line.  Sliell  ballaiit  in  bciuK  delivered  at  the 
rule  of  .VM>  cu.  yd*,  each  day,  120.000  cu.  yd*.  bciiiK  contracted 
for  ilic  entire  right  of  w.iy.  Hardy  &  Ford,  contractor*,  arc 
Krading  the  upper  I!)  milen,  and  will  complete  their  work  on 
contract  tunc.  Octolxr  I.  It  i*  exp'cted  that  J.  «,.  Kelvi,  grad- 
ing the  l(<wcr  Hi  miUit,  from  Clear  creek  to  a  point  within  two 
inilcii  of  the  cauneway,  will  have  the  10  miles  section  finished 
.•iboul  the  same  time.  The  two  miles  of  grading  between  the 
causeway  and  the  first  section  and  the  two-mile  stretch  between 
the  upper  end  of  the  work,  being  done  by  Hardy  (k  h'ord,  and 
llie  Houston  city  limits,  have  not  been  let,  and  probably  will 
not  be  until  the  ccmiplction  of  the  main  stretches.  (.April  15, 
p.  101.5.) 

Hammond,  Ciiicawj  Hekjiits  &  Southern  Tbaction. — An  of- 
ficer writes  that  w')rk  is  expected  to  be  startcfl  in  the  spring 
of  l!'ll.  The  coiiip.iny  was  organized  to  build  from  a  point 
near  Hammond,  hid.,  s<iUthwest  to  Chicago  Heights,  thence  to- 
St.  Anne,  in  Kankakee  county,  111.,  in  all  about  .50  miles.  W^  S. 
Reed,  president,  First  National  Bank  building,  Chicago,  and  A. 
Van  Steenburg,  secretary,  Lansing,   111. 

HuMnoLDT  &  Eastern. — An  officer  writes  that  at  the  present 
time  the  company  is  locating  a  line  from  Good's  Pass,  Cal.,  to 
Humboldt  bay,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  keep  a  surveying  party 
in  the  field  as  long  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The  company 
was  organized  last  year  to  build  about  175  miles  oi  line  in  Cali- 
fornia.   E.  E.  Skinner,  secretary,  318  I'ifth  avenue,  Eureka. 

1  .vternationai.  Railway  of  New  Brunswick. — According  to 
press  reports,  the  line  under  construction  for  the  past  two  years 
from  Campbellton,  N.  1'.,  on  the  Haic  des  C'halcurs,  southwest 
to  St.  Leonard,  on  the  St.  Johns  river,  110  miles,  is  nearing 
completion  and  will  be  opened  for  traffic  soon. 

Iowa  &  Southwestern. — This  company  is  building  38  miles, 
of  line  from  Atlantic,  Iowa,  south  to  Villisca,  and  is  also  build- 
ing IS  miles  of  line  from  Clarinda,  via  College  Springs,  to- 
Blanchard.  The  contract  for  all  the  work  has  been  let  to  the 
Engineering  Construction  &  Securities  Co.,  Chicago.  The  grad- 
mg  has  been  sublet  to  Sliugart  &  Barnes  Brothers,  Des  Moines. 
C    B.  Judd,  chief  engineer,  Clarinda.     (Jan.  21,  p.  IGl.) 

Kootenay  Central. — See  Canadian  Pacific. 

Lehigh  &  New  England.— Right-of-way  is  said  to  have  been 
secured  for  an  extension  from  Danielsville,  Pa.,  near  Slating- 
ton,  west  to  Tamaqua,  31  miles.  The  cost  of  the  extension  will 
be  about  $3,000,000. 

Lexingion  &  Eastern. — According  to  press  reports,  all  the 
light-of-vvay  has  been  secured  and  it  is  said  contracts  for 
building  an  extension  will  be  let  October  1.  The  idans  call  for 
a  line  from  Jackson,  Ky.,  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Kentucky 
river,  through  the  Elkhorn  and  Boone's  fork  coal  tields  in 
Letcher  county,  thence  to  a  connection  with  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio's  Big  Sandy  branch  near  the  Brakes,  115  miles.  The  entire 
line  will  traverse  a  coal  and  limber  section.  It  is  the  intention 
to  have  the  line  finished  and  in  operation  within  two  vears. 
(Sept.  !),  p.  48-3.) 

Long  Island  Railroad. — This  company  has  accepted  the  prop- 
osition made  to  it  by  the  city  of  New  York  with  reference  to 
the  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  also  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Jamaica  station.  This  work  includes  the  closing  of  certain 
streets  and  laying  out  other  streets,  as  well  as  a  change  of  the 
grades  of  streets.  .\  part  of  the  expense  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
city.  In  view  of  the  acceptance  by  the  Long  Island  of  this 
proposition,  it  is  expected  that  action  will  be  taken  soon  by  the 
Beard  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  so  that  the  work  can 
be  carried  out.  The  agreement  provides  among  other  things 
for  the  elimination  of  all  grade  crossings  on  the  existing  line 
between  Wintield  and  Jamaica  avenues  near  Dunton ;  on  the 
Montauk  division  through  Richmond  Hill;  on  the  main  line. 
Montauk  and  Atlantic  divisions  through  a  portion  of  Jamr.ica; 
the  construction  of  a  new  line  between  Woodside  and  Winfield, 
to  be  known  as  the  W'oodside-Wintield  cut-oflf.  and  putting  in 
.ndditional  tracks.  The  facilities  at  Jamaica  for  handling  pas- 
sengers and  freight  are  to  be  extended  and  some  of  the  bridges 
on  the  main  line  are  to  be  extended  or  lengthened  and  a  niun- 
ber  of  new  bridges  put  in.     (April  15.  p.  1016.) 
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Louisville,  Lincoln  Farm  &  Mammoth  Cave  Traction. — 
Bids  are  being  asked,  it  is  said,  for  building  from  Mammoth 
Cave,  Ky.,  southeast  to  Glasgow,  also  to  Lincoln  Farm  and 
Hodgenville.  C.  Van-den-Burgh,  general  manager,  Glasgow, 
and  H.  H.  Snyder,  chief  engineer.     (July  22,  p.  174.) 

Mexican  Roais. — President  Diaz,  in  a  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress, said  that  the  railways  under  federal  jurisdiction  have 
added  148  miles  of  new  line  since  April  last  and  those  railways 
now  aggregate  12,22o  miles.  In  addition,  there  are  3,000  miles  of 
railway  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states,  making  a  total 
of  15,225  miles  of  railway  in  Mexico. 

Morgan's,  Louisiana  &  Texas. — See  Southern  Pacific. 

Missouri  Pacific. — An  extension  of  the  Wichita-Kiowa 
branch,  from  Kiowa,  Kan.,  west  to  Hardtner,  10.4  miles,  has 
been  opened  for  freight  and  passenger  service.  (Aug.  12,  p. 
294.) 

An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  company  plans  to  make 
improvements  and  betterments  during  the  next  10  years,  if  it 
can  borrow  the  money  at  reasonable  interest,  to  cost  $60,000,000. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. — Preliminary  steps  are 
being  taken  by  this  company  to  electrify  the  Auburn  road  from 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  west  to  Geneva,  51.45  miles. 

See  an  item  in  General  News  regarding  improvements  to  be 
carried  out  by  this  company. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western. — An  officer  writes  that 
double-track  work  is  being  carried  out  on  the  Scranton  division 
between  Cadosia,  N.  Y.,  and  Starlight,  Pa.,  eight  miles,  and 
between  Preston  Park  and  Pleasant  Mount,  13.5  miles.  The 
McDonald  Construction  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  a  grading  con- 
tract for  work  on  13  miles.  The  railway  company  will  carry  out 
the  rest  of  the  work  with  its  own  forces,  including  all  the  track 
laying  and  ballasting.  Nothing  has  yet  been  determined  regard- 
ing the  bridges  on  this  section.     (Sept.  23,  p.  559.) 

Nez  Perce  &  Idaho. — Surveys  are  being  made  for  an  exten- 
sion, it  is  said,  from  Vollmer,  Idaho,  to  Forest,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  construction  work  as  soon  as  surveys  are  fin- 
ished. Capital  has  been  secured  to  build  the  e.xtension.  Z.  A. 
Johnson,  president  and  general  manager,  Nez  Perce.  (Jan.  14, 
p.  114.; 

Readstown  &  V.'roqu.\. — Under  this  name  a  company  is  being 
organized  by  capitalists  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  to  build  a  line  from 
Readstcwii  north  to  Viroqua,  15  miles.  It  is  expected  that  plans 
will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  begin  construction  work  early  in 
the  spring. 

Silver  Lake  Railway. — See  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. 

SoufHER.N  Pacific. — According  to  press  reports,  a  contract  has 
been  given  to  Ericson  &  Peterson,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  build 
about  100  miles  of  line  from  Fernley,  Nev.,  northwest  through 
Washoe  county,  Nev.,  to  a  point  in  Lassen  county,  Cal.,  via 
Susanville.  The  line  is  eventually  to  be  extended  into  Oregon. 
The  same  contractors  are  now  at  work  on  a  line  for  the  South- 
irn  Pacific  in  Placer  county,  Cal.     (Aug.  26,  p.  373.) 

.'\n  officer  of  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  writes  that  all  the 
road  has  been  built  and  track  laid  but  not  entirely  surfaced  from 
the  main  line  at  Lafayette,  La.,  which  is  145  miles  west  of  New 
Oilcans,  northeast  to  Port  Allen,  opposite  Baton  Rouge.  The 
company  will  use  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  car  ferry  across 
the  Mississippi  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  terminal,  thence 
the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  tracks  to  Baton  Rouge.  This 
new  line  will  be  a  connecting  link  from  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
the  Illinois  Central  lines.     (Sept.  23,  p.  559.) 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  lay  a  second  main  track  at  a 
number  of  points  between  Suisun  and  Renicia,  Cal.,  with  a 
view  to  making  the  line  double  track  throughout  the  tJistance 
from  Sacramento  to  Bcnicia.  I'Vom  Port  Costa  (across  the 
river  from  Benicia)  to  Oakland,  the  line  is  double  track  al- 
ready. Fifty  carloads  of  90-Ib.  rails  have  arrived  at  Bcnicia. 
This  division  already  has  very  long  passing  tracks  at  the  sta- 
tions. The  capacity  of  this  division  is  also  to  be  increased  by 
enlarging  the  ferry  facilities.  There  will  be  new  slips  at  the 
ferry  terminals.  ;md  the  big  boat  Solano  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  second  boat,  the  plans  and  specifications  for  which  have 
already  been  drawn. 


Texas  Roads. — The  Tyler  Commercial  Club  has  received  a 
proposition  from  the  J.  L.  Wortham  Construction  Co.,  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  to  build  from  Tyler  north  to  Paris,  about  100  miles, 
for  a  cash  bonus  of  |300,000  when  the  road  is  completed.  The 
question  of  building  the  line  is  now  under  consideration.  J. 
L.  McBride  is  secretary  of  tlie  Tyler  Commercial  Club. 

loPEKA  &  Northwestern. — See  Union  Pacific. 

Union  Pacific. — Tiie  Topeka  &  Northwestern,  it  is  understood, 
will  be  opened  for  through  traffic  from  Onaga,  Kan.,  northwest 
to  Marysville,  32.44  miles,  about  November  1. 

Winston-Salem  Southbound. — It  is  expected  that  trains  will 
begin  operating  over  this  line  about  December  1.  The  route  is 
from  Winston-Saiem,  N.  C,  south  to  Wadesboro,  86  miles.  The 
hne  is  being  built  jointly  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the 
Norfolk  &  Western.  O.  H.  P.  Cornell,  chief  engmeer,  Winston- 
Salem.     (July  8,  p.  104.) 

Wisconsin  &  Southwestern. — Incorporation  has  been  asked 
for  in  Wisconsin,  with  $200,000  capital,  to  build  from  Wood- 
man, Wis.,  northeast  to  Bloomington,  23  miles.  The  incorporators 
include :  W.  H.  Cash,  New  London ;  E.  Hammer,  J.  A.  Cash, 
Jlillsboro;  C.  E.  Coon,  C.  J.  Chapman  and  W.  D.  Crist,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Zinc  Belt  Railw.vy. — According  to  press  reports,  this  com- 
pany has  been  granted  a  charter  in  Oklahoma,  with  $50,000 
capital  and  office  at  Davis,  Okla.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from 
Davis,  west  to  Lawton,  about  80  miles.  G.  Sober,  R.  C.  Hope, 
T.  H.  Slaver.  .A.  O.  McCord  and  W.  S.  Lewis,  all  of  Davis, 
are  directors. 
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On  the  15th  of  August  the  well-known  establishment  of 
Henschel  &  Son,  in  Cassel,  completed  its  10,000th  locomotive. 
That  day  was  also  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  works.     In  the  early  days  it  did  not  build  locomotives. 


Referring  to  the  construction  of  new  railways  in  the  Odessa 
district  of  Russia,  the  British  vice-consul  at  Mariupol  states 
that  fair  progress  is  being  made  with  the  Northern  Donetz  line, 
and  that  a  portion — from  Izum  to  Slaviansk — has  been  opened 
for  freight  traffic.  Several  other  railways  are  projected,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  line  from  Saratov  to  Millerowo 
on  the  southwestern  line,  thence  to  Schterovka  on  the  Ekaterina 
line,  and  from  there  down  to  Mariupol.  This  would  greatly 
reduce  the  distance  between  the  Volga  and  the  Azov,  would 
open  out  immense  tracts  of  fertile  land,  and  much  grain  grown 
in  Siberia  would  then  also  find  its  way  to  this  port.  To  derive 
tull  benefit  from  this  line,  however,  the  port  of  Mariupol  would 
have  to  be  deepened,  enlarged  and  brought  up-to-date  with  neces- 
sary appliances  for  the  rapid  handling  of  cargo.  Another  pro- 
ject is  a  line  from  the  Rozovka  station,  on  the  second  Ekaterina 
line,  to  Taganrog,  which  would  greatly  reduce  the  distance  be- 
tween Taganrog  and  Mariupol. 


The  Yunnan  Railway,  extending  from  the  port  Haiphong  in 
French  Tongking  northwestward  531  miles  to  Yunnan,  the  capi- 
tal of  one  of  the  southernmost  provinces  of  China,  was  opened 
through  April  1  last.  This  line  was  begun  in  1902,  reached  the 
Chinese  border  at  Laokay,  141  miles,  in  1906;  and  thence  has 
met  with  great  difficulties,  partly  in  the  nature  of  ground,  and 
partly  in  the  deadly  climate  of  the  Namti  valley,  though  Yunnan 
itself  is  some  6,500  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  cost,  which  had 
been  estimated  at  about  $18,000,000,  has  mounted  to  $32,000,- 
000,  or  more  than  $60,000  per  mile  for  a  meter-gage  line.  The 
country  through  which  it  passes  is  largely  isolated  from  «ny 
navigable  streams,  but  is  not  so  productive  as  most  parts  of 
China.  It  has  some  coal,  copper  and  tin  mines,  which  English 
investigators  have  not  thought  to  be  particularly  valuable.  A 
large  part  of  the  country  is  wild  and  mountainous.  What  traffic 
it  has,  however,  is  pretty  well  assured  to  the  new  line.  Sur- 
veys for  an  English  line,  from  the  southwest  to  Yunnan,  have 
proved  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  costly,  with  little  en  the 
route  to  support  it.  Yunnan  has  been  one  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducers of  opium.  This  being  now  forbidden,  Indian  corn  is 
tnking  its  place,  yielding  a  freight  many  times  as  heavy,  but 
which  cannot  bear  high  rates. 
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^ALIIMOKK    \    Olll...       llic    lU-iprlty    >ii    lllf    llilkriry    Sl'llllKI    «( 

Pdtoninc  was  solil  utuirr  foreclosure  on  Sipiniihrr  21  iiid  was 
biti  111  l>y  the  l!altiniori-  *  ( )liio.  'Ilic  ItrrkcKy  S|>nnKS  & 
Potomac  riiti.i  from  Hancock,  Md.,  to  llcrkclry  SpriiiKit,  VV. 
Va..  SIX  miles,  and  tlir  rnlirc  slock  of  the  old  company  was 
owned  liy  the  lialtimore  &  Ohio.  The  sale  is  a  formality  under 
a  decree  of  the  court  in  order  to  perfect  the  title. 

..ION  vS;  M.MNt— Sec  Vermont  \'allcy  Uailroad. 

JUurrMo.  1\(H  iiKSTKR  St  I'lnsHiRdii  This  company  has  bought 
the  property  of  the  Silver  Lake  Railway.  The  road  runs  from 
Silver  SpriiiRS,  New  York,  to  I'crry,  seven  miles. 

wAtiiAN  NoRTHKRN. — THc  Canadian  railway  commission  has 
been  asked  to  grant  permission  to  the  Canadian  Northern 
to  take  over  the  lidmonton  &•  Slave  Lake  and  to  operate  it 
as  part  of  its  road.  The  Edmonton  &  Slave  Lake  $120,000 
"•  per  cent,  bonds  were  bought  in  1907  and  1908  by  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  and  deposited  as  part  of  the  collateral  for 
Canadian  Northern  -1  per  cent,  perpetual  consolidated  deben- 
ture stock. 

I  NTR-M.  OK  New  Jersey. — Henry  Graves,  Jr.,  and  E.  T.  Stotes- 
'niry  have  been  elected  directors,  succeeding  H.  McK.  Twombly 
.ind  Joseph  S.  Harris,  both  deceased. 

I  iiESAPE.AKE  &  Ohio. — A  complaint  has  been  filed  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Indiana  by  the  state  prosecuting  attorney  asking  the 
dissolution  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana,  on  the 
ground  that  through  the  formation  of  this  company  by  men 
interested  in  the  Chesapeake  S:  Ohio  Railway,  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  evade  the  Indiana  state  law,  which  it  is  claimed 
would  have  prevented  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  RaiUvay  Co.  it- 
>elf  from  buying  in  at  foreclosure  sale  the  property  of  the 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville,  now  owned  by  the  Chesa- 
peake &•  Ohio  of  Indiana.  The  suit  was  brought  in  connection 
with  the  filing  by  the  Indiana  company  of  a  mortgage  for  $10,- 
000.000  under  which  there  was  to  be  issued  abcut  $8,000,000 
bonds.  Apparently  the  suit  was  brought  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued. 

i^'iiiCACO.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville. — Adriance  Iselin,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  ButTalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  succeed- 
ing Ira  G.  Rawn,  deceased. 

V  HiCACo,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — Stanley  Field  has  been 
elected  a  director,  succeeding  Fredrick  Layton,  who  refused 
re-election. 

1  Delaware  &  Hudson. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, Second  district,  has  authorized  the  company  to  buy  500 
shares  of  the  Greenville  &  Johnsonville  Railway,  at  not  more 
than  par.  The  D.  &  H.  owned  1,750  shares  of  the  stock  of 
this  electric  raihvay  before  the  passage  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  law  and  the  500  shares  that  are  now  to  be  bought 
are  the  total  minority  not  owned  by  the  D.  &  H. 

Detroit.  Tolepo  &  Ironton. — Judge  Swan,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  has  confirmed  the  validity  of  $5,000,000  bonds 
of  the  D.,  T.  &•  I.,  which  were  issued  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  control  of  the  Ann  .-\rbor. 

Ei>MONroN  &  Slave  Lake. — See  Canadian  Northern. 

1  nier.\ationai.  &  Great  Northern. — Governor  Campbell,  of 
Texas,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Te.xas  needs  such  a  line  as 
the  International  &  Great  Northern.  The  only  thing,  he  said, 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  purchase  of  this  property  when 
It  is  sold  at  foreclosure  sale  on  October  G  is  the  fact  that  the 
state  would  need  about  $30,000,000  to  make  such  a  purchase. 

Mobile.  Jackson  &  Kansas  City. — The  eighth  and  final  instal- 
ment of  the  assessment  of  $2. .50  per  share  on  the  stock  of 
the  Mobile,  Jackson  &  Kansas  City  and  the  Gulf  &  Chicago 
has  been  called  for  payment  on  September  30  under  the  modi- 
fied reorganization  plan  dated  October  1,  1908. 

PirrsBURGH,  Wheeling  &  Kentucky. — .\  dividend  of  3  per  cent, 
has  been  declared  payable  October   1,  and  a  special  dividend 


of  :i  per  cent,  out  of  accumulated  lurplus  ha«  also  been  de- 
clared. Thio  company  in  a  »ub»idiary  of  the  FiltHburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati. (  hicaifo  &  St.  LouiR. 

QuEiiKc  &  I.AKK  .St.  John.— Over  90  per  c<nt.  of  ilir  first  mort- 
KaKC  and  income  bond.n  have  been  deposited  with  the  bond- 
holders' protective  conimiltcc,  and  the  time  for  the  deposit  of 
the  remaining  bond*  has  been  extended  to  September  30. 

Tekre  IIaijtk,  Iniianai-oms  &  Eastern  Tractio.v  — The  direc- 
tors have  declared  an  initial  collateral  dividend  of  I V4  per 
cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  October  1,  I'JlO. 

Union  Pacific— The  company  has  sold  abroad  through  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  I'.aring  Bros.,  London,  £1,500,000 
($7,.M)0,000)  first  hen  and  refunding  mortgage  I  per  cent,  bonds. 
These  bonds  are  part  of  an  issue  of  $200,000,000,  of  which 
$57,000,000  arc  outstanding. 

Vermont  Valley  Railroad— Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  IJoston,  arc 
offering  at  101 '/a,  to  yield  about  4Vi  per  cent.,  the  unsold  por- 
tion of  the  total  authorized  issue  of  $1,500,000  first  mortgage 
4'/a  per  cent,  bonds  of  1910-1940.  The  bonds  are  secured  by 
a  mortgage  on  the  21-mile  road  between  lie'lows  Falls,  Vt., 
and  Brattleboro,  and  on  the  equipment;  and  in  addition,  by 
the  deposit  of  $700,000  stock  of  the  Connecticut  &  Passumpic 
River  Railroad  and  $100,000  stock  of  the  Massawippi  Valley 
Railway,  a  total  of  $800,000  stock,  on  which  G  per  cent,  divi- 
dcns  are  guaranteed  by  the  Boston  &  Maine.  The  road  is 
operated  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  under  an  agreement  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  operating  expenses,  taxes,  interest 
charges  and  4  per  cent,  dividends  on  the  $1,000,000  stock  by  the 
Boston  &  Maine. 

Wabash-Pittsburgh  Ter.minal.— In  the  suit  brought  by  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  Co.  of  New  York  to  foreclose  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  general  mortgage,  with  its  intervening  petition  of 
the  New  Y'ork  Trust  company  to  sell  the  collateral  under  the 
Wheeling  $8,000,000  notes,  which  consists  of  $12,000,000  general 
mortgage  bonds,  a  cross  bill  has  been  filed  by  the  Wabash- 
Pittsburgh  Terminal  receivers  attacking  the  validity  of  the 
Wheeling  general  mortgage. 

Wichita  Falls  &  Wellingto.n. — .Application  lias  been  made  to 
the  Texas  railway  commission  for  permission  to  issue  $15,000 
capital  stock  and  $28.5,000  first  mortgage  bonds,  to  be  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  the  15  miles  of  completed  road  running  from 
Collingsworth  to  Wellington.  This  road  is  now  ready  to  be 
put  in  operation. 
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The  firm  of  Miani  Silvestri,  Comi  &  Grondona,  of  Milan,  have 
taken  an  old  locomotive  and  built  on  it  a  newly  invented  turbine 
steam  engine,  which  is  said  to  obviate  those  features  of  ordinary 
turbines  which  seem  to  make  it  impossibh  to  use  them  for  loco- 
motives.   If  so,  we  shall  soon  hear  more  of  it. 


.•\n  agreement  has  been  concluded  between  certain  British  b.inks 
and  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  which  provides  for  the 
construction  of  a  network  of  railways  in  the  Caucasus,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  by  Consul  Albert  Halstead  at  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land. The  construction  of  these  raihvays,  it  is  said,  includes  the 
long-proposed  line  between  Armivar  and  Touapse.  It  is  under- 
stood that  all  the  material  used  will  be  supplied  by  British  con- 
cerns. 

Three  years  ago  the  Prussian  authorities  recommended  the 
organization  of  small  gangs  of  track-hands,  who  should  have 
special  charge  of  keeping  up  joints  and  switches  on  the  main 
tracks.  The  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy  men  w-ere  selected 
for  this  purpose,  and  they  are  reported  to  have  improved  the 
condition  of  the  track  materially.  Their  duties  are  to  see  that 
every  joint  is  properly  drained,  that  no  fastenings  of  joints  or 
switches  become  loose;  that  the  rails  at  a  joint  are  always  at 
the  same  level,  and  that  there  are  no  defects  in  joints  and  frogs. 
They  also  assist  the  larger  gangs  of  ordinary  trackmen  in  case 
of  emergency.  They  receive  a  little  higher  pay  than  other  track- 
men. 


Supply  ©rade  ^^x*tton* 


The  Westinghouse  Air-Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
moved  its  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  offices  to  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  the  new  address  being  Candler  building. 

The  United  States  Metal  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 
has  moved  its  office  from  the  Railway  Exchange  building  to  suite 
l]04-110o,  ^NlcCormick  building,  Michigan  avenue  and  Van  Buren 
street. 

The  Strong,  Carlisle  &  Hammond  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  received  an  order  from  the  Bengal  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
way of  India  for  Randall  graphite  sheet  lubricator  for  use  on 
200  cars. 

A.  R.  Wight,  assistant  resident  engineer  of  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Railways.  Quorn,  South  Australia,  wants  catalogues  of 
materials  used  in  the  engineering  department  of  American  rail- 
ways. 

Captain  C.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  Western  Wheeled 
Scraper  Company,  .Aurora,  111.,  died  at  his  home  on  Sunday  last. 
Captain  Smith  was  born  in  Hamilton  county.  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1842,  but  spent  his  youth  in  Iowa.  He  was  prominent 
in  politics,  being  at  one  time  an  active  gubernatorial  candidate 
in  his  district. 

1  he  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  Octo- 
ber 17  for  hose,  packing,  torpedoes,  diaphragm  pumps,  hose 
strainers,  valves,  cocks,  grease  and  oil  cups,  lubricators,  engine 
gongs,  flue  ferrules,  scales,  machinists'  clamps,  flue  cleaners, 
squilgecs,  headlight  glass,  carbide,  drawing  paper,  cover  paper, 
etc.     (Cir.  No.  607.) 

Judge  Landis,  of  the  federal  court,  on  September  21  ap- 
pointed the  Hibernian  Banking  Association  receiver  for  the 
West  Pullman  Car  Works,  Chicago.  Fears  that  the  State  Bank 
of  West  Pullman  and  the  Browning  Engineering  Company. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  would  foreclose  the  property  caused  the  peti- 
tion for  a  receiver  to  be  filed. 

The  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  m.^ved 
its  New  York  office  from  No.  1  Liberty  street  to  50  Church 
street,  and  its  interests  in  New  York  and  in  New  England 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  Wm.  F.  Zimmermann,  M.E.,  the  second 
vice-president  of  the  company.  Mr.  Zimmerman  reassociated 
himself  with  the  company  last  spring. 

W.  N.  Matthews  &  Brother,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  bought  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Davis  Expansion  Boring  Tool  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis.  The  stock  bought  formerly  was  held  by  Alex- 
ander Landau  and  A.  E.  Leussler.  W.  N.  Matthews  will  be 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  company;  Emery  E.  Davis,  vice- 
president,  and  Claude  L.  Matthews,  secretary.  The  company's 
business  will  be  increased  and  several  new  tools  added  to  the 
line  it  handles,  particularly  an  expansion  reamer  invented  by 
Mr.  Davis. 

J.  G.  White  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  have  been  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  engineering  and  construction  of  a  steam  and 
electric  power  plant  for  the  Power  Transit  &  Light  Company, 
F'.akerstield,  Cal.  The  building  will  be  82  ft.  by  1 10  ft.,  with  sub- 
structure of  concrete,  self-supjiorting  steel  frame  and  walls  of 
metal  lath  and  plaster,  and  designed  to  accommodate  two  2,000- 
kw.  horizontal  turbines,  with  boilers,  condensers,  etc.  A  7r)0-k\v. 
turbine  will  be  tenipurarily  installed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Water  fur  condensing  puri)oses  will  be  obtained  from  an  irri- 
gation (I'tch  nc.ir  the  plant,  and  the  water  for  Ix  iler  purposes 
will  be  supplied  fromvvclls  to  be  driven  near  the  power  house. 
As  the  boilers  will  be  inst.illed  with  r)il  burners,  there  will  be 
no  basement  under  the  boiler  room.  The  station  will  be  designed 
electrically  to  deliver  practically  full  load  at  either  60,00(1.  10,000 
or  2,300  volt.i,  and  will  operate  at  all  the  above  pressures  sim- 
ultaneously. The  estimated  cost  is  approximately  $100,000  J. 
G.  White  &  Company  have  also  received  a  contract  for  erecting 
the  railway  shops  of  the  New  ^'ork,  Ontario  &  Western  at  May- 
field,  I'a. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


Burr  Oak,  111. — The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  let 
the  contract  to  T.  J.  Leake  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  building  a  new 
roundhouse. 

Butler,  Pa. — The  Butler  Passenger  Railway  Co.  may  build  a 
viaduct  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  tracks  on  Center  avenue,  in 
Butler. 

Chicago. — Reports  that  final  arrangements  for  building  the  new 
union  passenger  station  on  Canal  street  have  been  made  are 
denied  by  officers  of  the  interested  companies.  Plans  have  been 
prepared  and  land  secured,  but  the  usual  disagreements  and 
obstacles  to  starting  the  work  have  prevented  any  definite  an- 
nouncement as  to  the  date  for  beginning  the  work. 

See  Chicago  &  North  Western  under  Railway  Construction. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — The  Pennsylvania  has  filed  plans  of  a  new 
passenger  station  to  cost  $20,000.  The  plans  for  building  a  union 
station  in  Ft.  Wayne,  mentioned  in  the  Raikvay  Age  Gazette  of 
July  1,  have  been  dropped. 

Jamaic.\,  N.  Y. — See  Long  Island  Railroad  under  Railway 
Construction. 

Lenape,  Pa. — -A.  contract  has  been  given  by  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  to  D.  W.  Sperry,  it  is  said,  to  put  up  a  stone  and  frame 
passenger  station  at  Lenape. 

Marquette.  Mich. — The  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  has 
prepared  plans  for  rebuilding  the  car  shops  recently  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  construction  work  will  begin  in  a  short  time. 

Mayfield,  Pa. — An  officer  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  West- 
ern writes  that  the  company  expects  to  carry  out  improvements 
at  the  Mayfield,  Pa.,  yard,  on  the  Scranton  division,  to  include 
the  following:  A  new  70-ft.  turntable;  10-stall  engine  house; 
machine  shop;  carpenter  shop;  boiler  house;  store  room  and 
office;  sand  house  and  engine  coal  storage,  together  with  an 
ash  pit  and  additional  tracks.  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  have  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
railway  shops.  The  buildings  will  be  of  brick  and  steel  con- 
struction.   The  estimated  cost  is  $150,000. 

Northeast,  Pa. — The  Buffalo  &  Lake  Erie  Traction  will  build 
a  90-ft.  bridge,  it  is  said,  near  Northeast. 

O.viAHA,  Neb.— The  Union  Pacific  has  let  the  contract  for 
the  following  buildings  mentioned  in  the  Raihcav  Age  Gasette 
of  May  20:  Mill,  90  ft.  x  302  ft.,  brick  and  steel;  five-stall 
brick  engine  house,  76  ft.  9  in.  long ;  pony  saw  mill,  brick,  24  ft. 
x  150  ft.;  sub-store  building,  16  ft.  6  in.  x  40  ft.  8  in.,  brick; 
sub-store  shed,  30  ft.  x  115  ft.,  steel;  two  lumber  sheds.  20  ft. 
X  248  ft.,  frame;  sand  blast  and  varnish  remover  building,  21  ft. 
X  40  ft.,  brick;  dry  kiln,  47  ft.  x  58  ft.,  brick.  Geo.  B.  Swift  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  is  t'ne  contractor. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  con- 
templates improvements  at  its  Rochester  terminal,  it  is  said,  to 
cost  more  than  $300,000. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  house  of  delegates  has  passed  the  bill 
submitted  to  it  'oy  the  city  council  of  St.  Louis  providing  for 
the  east  side  railway  approach  to  the  free  bridge.  The  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  was  strong  on  the  part  of  real  estate  men  who 
argued  that  the  approach  suggested  is  a  "plot"  of  the  Terminal 
Association  to  "bottle  up"  the  free  bridge  by  locating  the  ap- 
proach where  no  independent  line  can  get  to  it.  The  bill  re- 
ceived only  15  votes,  the  exact  number  reijuired  for  its  passage, 

Sweetwater,  Texas — See  .Vtchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Vc  under 
Railway  Construction.     (Sept.  16,  p.  523.) 

SuNBURV,  Pa.— The  York  Bridge  Co..  who  was  recently  K'vf" 
the  contract  for  building  the  new  county  bridge  over  the  Sus- 
(|Uehaniia  river,  to  be  used  also  by  the  Simbury  &  Northuinber- 
land  Electric  Ky.  Co.,  has  given  a  contract  for  the  reinforced 
concrete  piers  to  W.  \l.  Lyons,  Sunbury.     (.Aug.  12,  p.  207.) 

WtciiiTA.  Kan.— Local  press  reports  (luote  railway  lUVicers  a* 
saying  that  the  railways  entering  \\  ichita  have  .igrerd  t<i  build 
a  union  passenger  station  to  cost  $200,000.  No  plans  have  been 
prepared. 
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Tlir   tlftiii   Ml    thu   iolumn   urre   rfcfttfit  iijli-r   lUe   cliisufird 
dtfartmfuts  U'trt  closed. 


I  The  C'lcvclaml.  I  incimiiiti,  (  hic;iK'>  &  St.  I.oiiis  is  !t;ii<l  to  lave 
■■'■Irrril  Xf  KicnniDtivcs,     Tlii*  item  is  not  coiilirmcil. 

I  he  Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern  has  opened  for  operation 
.111  extension  of  tlie  raiihanille  division  from  Hollis,  Okla.,  west 
.    to  WellinKton,  Tex.,  about  'J5  niiles. 

L.  K  l.oree.  prc.siilciU  of  the  Orlawarc  &  Hudson,  lias  been 
J  elected  a  i.'irector  of  the  New  ^'o^k,  ( )nlario  &  Western,  suc- 
^  cccdinK  firaiil  H.  Schley,  resinncil. 

The  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  ("o.  will  put  up  a  lirick 
warehouse,  it  is  said.  The  structure  is  to  be  50  ft.  long  x  250 
ft.,  on  Liberty  street,  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

i  F.  J.  Lisman  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  purchased  from  the  rc- 
organ>'-'>t><^"  committee  of  the  Southern  Indiana-Chicago  South- 
ern $2,500,000  lirst  and  re f muling  5  per  cent,  bonds  to  be  issued 
by  the  new  company. 

I  Complaint  has  been  fdcd  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Railroad 
Comnussion  complaining  against  the  I'biladclphia  &  Reading  be- 
cause it  is  collecting   fares  in  excess  of  2'/2  cents  per  mile  on 

,  lines  running  to  Reading,  Pa. 

^      Cable  advices  to  Kubn,  Loch  &  Co..  New  York,  say  that  the 

'  public  offering  of  il.500.000  Union   Pacific  first  and  refunding 

mortgage  bonds  in   London,  noted  elsewhere  in   this  issue,   has 

been  completely  successful   and  that   the   subscription   has  been 

closed. 

1  The  Northern  Pacific  has  completed  the  grade  for  a  new  line 
I  from  Dawson.  N.  Uak..  northwest  to  McClusky,  in  Sheridan 
1  county,  about  (iO  miles.  A  line  is  also  being  run  northwest  from 
i  Turtle  lake,  in  McLean  county,  which  it  is  expected  will  end 
•  near  Berthold. 

j     Henry  C.  Osternian,  of   the   Osterman   Manufacturing   Com- 

i\Tny.  testified  Wednesday  in  the  Illinois  Central  graft  case.     He 

0   the  history  of  the  connections   of  the  company  with  the 

■lois  Central  officers,  and  testified  as  to  the  number  of  shares 

^tock  sold  and  given  to  officers. 

>upreme  Court  Justice  Brady,  of  New  York,  who  heard  the 

[application  of  New  York  for  a  temporary  injunction  restraining 

the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  from  using  dummy  en- 

os  or  steam   locomotives  on  the  streets  and  avenues  below 

!i  street,  along  Tenth  avenue,  has  denied  the  application. 

\  press  despatch  from  \\'indsor,  Ont.,  says  that  a  Michigan 
itral  train  ran  the  112  miles  between  St.  Thomas  and  Wind- 
,  on  the  Canada  Southern  division,  in  92  minutes.  The  train 
ich  made  the  run  is  known  as  "No.  3,"  is  made  up  of  eight 
>.hes.  and  is  drawn  by  one  of  the  new  Pacific  type  of  loco- 
ivif. 

I  he  second  track  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe's  llli- 
<  division  between  Chicago  and  Fort  Madison  is  to  be  put 
"peration  for  i)assenger  traffic  Oct.  15,  and  most  of  the  new 
i!)ie  track  of  the  Missouri  division  Nov.  1.  Second-tracking 
where  is  being  rushed,  especially  between  Wmslow,  Ariz., 
''  Ashfork,  which  section  will  be  ready  next  spring. 

'ulge   McCormick.   of   the    United    States   Circuit   Court,   has 

ii'd  an  order  postponing  the  sale  of  the  International  &  Great 

rtherii  until  the  third  Tuesday  in  May.  after  ihe  let;islature 

nencs.     The   postponement    was   granted   on   the   application 

the  second  and  third  mortgage  bondholders  and  Receiver  T. 

."reeman.  representing  the  railway.     In  his  order  Judge  Mc- 

'mick  refers   to   the  so-called   International   &   Great   North- 

..a  law  passed  at  the  recent  special  session  of  the  legislature. 

I  The  order  concludes  with  the  statement  that  it  is  granted  solely 

'lecausc  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  circumstances 


nnil  in  view  of  the  law  u  sale  of  the  property  at  tins  time  would 
he  injudiciou». 

.Secretary  William  H.  Connolly  has  issued  a  call  f<)r  the 
twriity-serond  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railw.iy  (ommissionrrs  to  meet  in  the  oflicrs  of  the  Interstate 
Commerre  ( ommission  on  Tucs'lay,  November  15.  The  notice 
said  that  new  committees  are  U>  report  at  the  forthcoming  con- 
vention. Some  of  the  more  important  committees  to  report  are 
those  on  shippers'  claims  on  common  carriers,  simplification  of 
railway  tariffs,  rate  and  rate-making,  uniform  classificition,  rail- 
way capitalization,  railw:iy  taxes  and  plans  for  ascertaining  the 
fair  value  of  railway  property,  and  amendment  of  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce. 

In  the  freight  rate  hearing  the  Atchi.son,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
submitted  its  budget  for  I'Jll  and  1912,  which  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $ti().')00,000,  as  follows:  Rights  of  way  and  station 
grounds,  ?2,124,225;  grade  revision  and  lessening  curves,  ^.i,-!?.'},- 
03!);  bank  protection,  $02.5,792;  terminal  yards,  $1,317,9.37;  bal- 
last, $5,911,088;  tracks,  $2,2.52,405;  second  track,  $15,627,314; 
bridges,  $:i,488,209;  track  elevation,  $.3,.364,4.'i5 ;  station  building, 
$4,085,174;  shops,  $2,.597,014;  water  and  fuel  stations,  $2,379,819; 
signals,  blocks,  etc.,  $2,064,051;  machinery  and  tools,  $.5.jO,000; 
new  rails,  $6,047,492;  tic  plates,  $905,000;  telephones  anf)  tele- 
phone lines,  $382,000;  docks  and  wharves,  $1,4.50,000;  roadbed 
work,  $1,000,000;  total,  $66,500,664. 


Complexities    of    Prussian    Molasses    Freight    Rate. 

Some  of  the  complexities  incident  to  making  freight  rates 
are  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  Prussia  with  what  seems  to 
Ui-  the  simple  substance  molasses.  Germany,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  a  great  sugar-producing  country.  It  makes  about 
2,200,000  tons  a  year,  and  competes  with  France  and  Austria  for 
the  export  trade.  Regarding  this  as  an  infant  industry  which 
needed  encouraging,  for  many  years  these  countries  granted 
drawbacks  on  sugar  exported,  which  in  effect  became  premiums, 
and  at  last  seemed  likely  to  destroy  the  market  for  cane  sugar. 
By  the  Brussels  sugar  convention  of  190.3,  an  end  was  put  to 
this  system,  since  which  time  the  German  production  has  fallen 
off  about  15  per  cent. 

Now  molasses  makes  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  beets  manu- 
factured, and  in  the  last  year  reported  amounted  to  about  500,- 
000  tons  in  Germany,  as  it  came  from  the  sugar  refineries.  The 
question  is,  what  to  do  with  all  this  molasses.  There  are  special 
establishments  which  by  processes  not  practicable  at  most  re- 
fineries get  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  from  it,  and  these 
take  more  than  half  of  the  molasses.  But  since  the  Brussels 
convention  sugar  has  been  cheaper  on  the  continent,  and  it  is 
desirable  (for  the  beet-sugar  industry)  that  the  stock  should 
not  be  so  increased;  and,  moreover,  this  re-refining  has  not  been 
profitable  recently.  Another  small  part  of  the  molasses,  about 
7  per  cent.,  is  used  in  distilleries.  But  of  late  a  large  and  in- 
creasing part  has  been  sold  for  cattle-feed.  This  was  looked  on 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Cattle-feed  was  needed.  .  Immense 
Quantities  of  coarse  grains  are  imported  every  year  for  this  pur- 
pose. To  encourage  this  use  of  molasses  a  special  rate  was 
made  for  it.  That  is,  molasses  to  be  used  as  cattle-feed  was 
carried  at  a  lower  rate  than  molasses  to  be  distilled,  or  to  be 
re-refined. 

The  molasses  is  not  usually  fed  raw  to  stock,  but  mixed  with 
bran  or  meal.  Now  there  are  in  the  German  market  various 
kinds  of  mixtures  of  meals,  oil  cake,  etc.,  advertised  as  having 
peculiar  fattening  power,  but  usually  sold  for  a  good  deal  more 
than  their  components  cost.  Since  the  reduction  in  the  rate  on 
molasses  to  be  used  as  feed,  the  producers  of  these  mixtures 
have  in  many  cases  sweetened  their  stuff  with  molasses,  and  then 
claimed  the  low  rate.  The  stuff  has  been  submitted  to  Dr. 
Scluilz,  chemist  of  the  Laboratory  of  Tests,  and  he  reports : 
That  nothing  should  go  at  the  reduced  rate  which  is  not  at 
least  50  per  cent,  in  weight  molasses.  Almost  any  bran  or  meal 
will  absorb  more  than  that  and  remain  dry  enough  to  handle 
and  not  stick  to  the  troughs.  And  thus  there  may  be  a  great 
consumption  of  an  article  which  otherwise  would  tend  to  over- 
supply  the  sugar  market  and  threaten  the  prosperity  of  the 
sugar-beet  industry. 
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LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


Tlie  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Company  has  ordered  two  six-wheel 
switching  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Chicago  Junction  has  ordered  five  20-in.  x  28-in.  cylinder 
six-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.  in  addition  to  the  order  placed  as  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  May  27.  Two  of  the  engines  will  be  used  on  the 
Chicago  River  &  Indiana. 

The  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  July  15  as  being  in  the  market  for  three  ten-wheel 
locomotives,  is  said  to  have  ordered  10  oil-burnmg  passenger 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  This  item  is 
not  confirmed. 


CAR   BUILDING. 


The  Grand  Trunk  is  in  the  market  for  10  sleeping  cars. 

The  Richmond,  Fredricksburg  &  Potomac  is  in  the  market 
for  25  box  cars. 

The  Hudson  &  Manhattan  is  understood  to  be  figuring  on 
40  steel  subway  cars. 

The  Brinson  Railway  is  in  the  market  for  100  thirty- ton 
wooden  frame  box  cars. 

The  Indian  Refining  Company  has  ordered  69  tank  cars  from 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  This  equipment  is  for 
immediate  delivery. 

The  Cold  Blast  Transportation  Company,  reported  in  the  Fail- 
ivay  Age  Gazette  of  March  26  as  in  the  market  for  refrigerator 
cars,  expects  to  place  an  order  within  a  few  days  for  400  to  500 
steel  underframe  beef  cars. 

The  Dairy  Shipper's  Despatch,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  August  12  as  figuring  on  refrigerator  cars,  advises 
that  probably  no  action  will  be  taken  on  this  order  until  spring. 
It  is  the  intention  to  eventually  order  100  cars. 

The  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  is  having  25  refrigerator 
cars  built  by  the  Peteler  Car  Company.  The  cars  are  of  the 
Moore  patent,  36  ft.  long,  and  of  30  tons  capacity.  This  com- 
pany is  also  in  the  market  for  two  baggage-mail  cars. 

The  Pennsyhania  Lines  West,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  September  23  as  figuring  on  freight  equipment,  has 
inquiries  with  the  car  builders  for  120  box,  20  hopper  and  10 
flat  cars.  It  is  understood  that  this  equipment  is  for  the  Cleve- 
land, Akron  &  Columbus. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  Michigan  Central  is  in  the  market  for  500  tons  of  bridge 
steel. 

The  Long  Island  is  in  the  market  for  12,000  tons  of  structural 
stctl. 

The  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  is  in  the  m.irket  for  2,(»00 
tons  of  bridge  steel. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  800  tons  of  bridge  steel  from 
the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company. 

The  Erie  is  in  the  market  for  600  tons  of  bridge  steel  ffir  use 
in  a  bridge  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  New  York.  New  Haten  &  Hartford  has  ordered  7,000 
tons  of  bridge  steel  from  the  Boston   liridge  Company. 

The  Florida  F.ast  Coast  has  orrlered  7,000  to  8,000  tons  of 
shapes  and  plates  from  the  American   l'.ridge  Company. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaiihec  &  St.  Paul  has  r)rdered  an  addi- 
tional 5..500  tons  ot  rails  from  the  Illinois  Steel  C'lmpany. 

Tlie  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  has  ordered  900  tuns 
of  bridge  steel  from  (he  I'etinsylvania  Steel  Company  for  use 
in  a  lift  bridge  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  See  Railway  Age  Gaceitt; 
August  20. 


General  Conditions  in  5/ff/.— Notwithstanding  the  assurances 
of  Chairman  Gary,  it  is  admitted  that  the  steel  trade  is  not  in 
good  shape,  not  from  an  inherent  weakness  in  the  industry  itself 
r.or  general  business  conditions,  but  rather  due  to  the  pohcy  of 
the  railways,  by  whom  little  buying  is  being  done.  Reports  say 
that  prices  are  being  shaded  by  the  independent  steel  producers, 
at  least  in  those  cases  where  the  business  is  to  be  secured  by 
so  doing,  and  that  where  prices  are  being  maintained,  it  is  be- 
cause the  amount  of  business  to  be  secured  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  efTect  of  the  cut.  A  large  volume  of  prospective  rail- 
way business  is  reported,  but  it  is  not  expected  to  reach  the 
markets  before  the  latter  part  of  November. 


Blueprint  Trimming  Table. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  lost  in  drafting  offices  in  the  cutting 
of  paper  and  tracing  cloth  into  sheets,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  material  comes  in  rolls.  In  an  office  employing  a  number 
of  men  a  mechanical  appliance  for  doing  this  cutting  is  indis- 
pensable. The  C.  F.  Pease  Company,  Chicago,  has  lately  placed 
nn  the  market  a  table  which  is  here  illustrated.     It  is  provided 


Pease   Blueprint  Trimming  Table. 

with  parallel  clamp  operated  by  a  foot  treadle  which  holds  the 
paper  or  tracing  cloth  securely  while  the  revolving  cutting  knife 
is  used.  The  knife  is  driven  by  a  motor  and  will  cut  five  to 
ten  sheets,  being  rotated  mechanically  and  without  friction 
against  the  plate  or  the  material  that  is  being  cut.  Both  hands 
of  the  operator  arc  free  to  handle  the  material  as  the  knife  once 
started  in  operation  works  independently.  The  top  of  the  table 
is  divided  by  lines  into  inch  spaces  and  has  figures  along  the 
edge  so  that  any  sue  sheet  can  be  readily  cut.  A  sizing  diagram 
can  also  be  provided  for  the  top  of  the  table  so  that  any  size 
sheet  may  be  cut  without  a  calculation  being  first  performed. 
Baskets  are  furnished  at  the  end  when  desired,  instead  of  the 
light  proof  box  shown  in  the  illustration. 


Western   Air  Dump  Cars. 

The  .\tchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fe  recently  purchased  100 
20-yar(l  air  dump  cars  from  the  Western  Wheeled  Scraper  Com- 
pany, Aurora,  111.,  and  about  two-thirds  of  them  are  in  use  on 
the  construction  of  a  second  track  near  Cliillicothe,  111.  The 
.lir  dump  car  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  contraclors' 
use  for  a  number  of  years,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by 
railways  directly.  The  satisfaction  given  by  this  type  of  dump 
c;'.r  led  to  the  demand  for  one  of  larger  capacity  than  was  here- 
tiJiorc  thought  practicable,  and  the  20-yard  car  was  designed 
to  meet  the  demand  for  railway  use.  It  is  of  SO,000-lb.  oapAcity 
and  built  to  conform  to  l\I.  C.  B.  requirements. 

The  dimiping  device  consists  of  a  cylinder  and  a  set  of  levers, 
chains,  shafts  and  cams  for  each  side.  The  thrust  of  the  cylin- 
der-rod acts  on  the  lever  which  transmits  the  motion  to  a  shaft 
through  a  chain  operating  over  a  cam.  On  the  same  shaft  are 
two  other  cams  to  which  the  ilumping  chains  are  attached,  the 
upper  ends  of  the  iluniping  chains  being  fastened  to  the  outer 
angle  sills  of  the  bed.  The  action  of  the  lever  causes  the  shaft 
to  rotate,  drawing  the  bed  down  to  the  dumpini;  angle.  The 
return  of  the  bed  to  carr>ing  position  is  accimiplishcd  by  •> 
similar  action  of  the  devKi-  on   the  opposite  side  ol   the  c.ir 

The  operation  of  the  dumping  and  righting  of  the  cars  is  l<>ii 
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trolled  l>y  tlic  niKiiirrr  tlirmiKl)  a  uprcial  foiir-wiiy  valve  niid 
rr<]tiirrii  but  ii  (rw  srouKU  of  liinr.  It  will  he  .ircn  that  thix 
method  ii  n  vaitt  itaviiiK  it)  l><>th  lahor  and  time  over  the  use  of 
unloadinK  |>low!i  or  hand  <ihoveler.<i.  The  amount  of  air  rr- 
((uired   for  dumping  the   car  is  very   largely   dependent  on   the 


hrcomen  a  rail  banc  extension,  and  in  te<its  has  shown  great  bold 
ing  power  against  movement  of  the  rail.  The  wedge,  being  made 
of  mallrablr  iron,  will  not  nick  the  base  of  the  rail,  although 
liiiiding  the  rail  and  plate  together  (irmly.  The  continuous  bot- 
tom rib,  shown  in  the  bottom  view,  excludes  moisture  and  pre- 


Western   Air   Dump  Cars  After   Application   of   Air. 


iiianiier  in  which  the  cars  arc  loaded.  If  they  arc  loaded  slightly 
heavier  on  the  .'idc  on  which  they  are  to  be  dumped,  they  fre- 
(|uently  dump  automatically  when  released. 

Clarke  Tension  Set  Tie  Plate. 
'^ic  accompanying  illustrations  of  the  Clarke   tension   set  tie 
\  sold  by  the  Adrcon  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Louis  and 
1  .igo,  show  improved  designs  for  botli  square  and  screw  spike 


vents  the  plate  from  skewing  on  the  tie.  The  backing  for  the 
spikes  prevents  the  iicads  from  bending  up  and  away  from  the 
rail.  The  projecting  lugs  can  be  bent  over  the  base  of  the  rail 
or,  if  left  standing,  are  equivalent  to  a  %-in.  shoulder. 

As  the  mechanical  abuse  to  which  tic  plates  are  subjected,  due 
to  lost  motion  between  the  rail  and  the  plate,  is  eliminated,  a 
%-in.  plate  of  this  design  will  not  break  or  bend.  This  design  is 
said  to  eliminate  worn  spikes  or  shoulders  on   the  Clarke  plate. 


.4 


Applications  of  Clarke  Tension   Set   Tie   Plate. 


Top   and    Bottom    Views   of   Tie    Plate. 


i-iallations.  Considerable  interest  has  been  directed  to  the 
, >cking  of  the  tie  plate  to  the  base  of  the  rail.  Actual  eervice  is 
lid  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  tapered  wedge,  driven  down 
rmly  by  an  ordinary  spike  maul,  puts  the  plate  under  heavy  ten- 
■ni  and  that  the  wedge  will  not  work  loose.     The  plate   thus 


.-\fter  the  plate  is  properly  set  and  the  wedge  driven  it  should 
remain  exactly  as  set  so  far  as  gage  and  spacing  of  ties  is 
concerned. 

These  plates  in  malleable  iron  and   steel  are  now   in  use  on 
upwards  of  15  prominent  railways. 
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THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO   RAILWAY  CO. — THI RTY-SECOND    ANNUAL    REPORT. 


To  THE   Stockholders: 


Richmond,   Va.,    September    15,    1910. 


The  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the 
fiscal   year   ended  June   80,    1910,   is    herewith   submitted. 

The  average  Main  Track  Mileage  operated  during  the  year  was  l,93fi.9 
miles,  being  an  increase  over  the  average  mileage  operated  during  the 
preceding  year  of  40.3  miles.  The  Main  Track  Mileage  operated  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  1,93S.S  miles,  an  increase  as  compared  with  June  30. 
1909,   of   35.9   miles. 

RESULTS   FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Operating    Revenues    were $31,237,169.30 

(Increase  $4,606,451.52   or  17.29%.) 

Operating   Expenses  were 18,936,699.02 

(Increase  $2,569,861.07  or  15.70%.) 

Net    Operating    Revenues    were 12  300,470  28 

(Increase  $2,036,590.45  or  19.84%.) 

Taxes   were    873,744.12 

(Increase  $72,144.12  or  9.00%.)  

Operating    Income.   Taxes    deducted,   was $11,426,726.16 

(Increase  $1,964,446.33  or  20.76%.) 

Miscellaneous   Income   was 1,161,365.22 

(Increase  $452,501.88   or  63.83%.)  

$12,588,091.38 

Rentals  and   Other   Payments   were 727,453.98 

(Decrease   $530.33  or   0.07%.) 

Income  for  the  year  available   for  interest  was $11,860,637.40 

(Increase  $2,417,478.54  or  25.60%.) 

Interest   (46.96%  of  amount  available)  amounted  to 5,570.151.10 

(Increase  $139,119.41   or  2.50%.)  

Net  Income  for  the  year,  Equivalent  to  10.02%  on  capital  stock 

outstanding,     amounted     to 6,290,486.30 

(Increase  $2,278,359.13   or   56.78%.) 

Dividends  paid   during  the  year:  Three  dividends  of  1%   each, 

and   one   dividend   of   l'/i%.  aggregating  2.668,617.50 

(Increase  $1,412,803.50,  or  112.5%.) 

Balance  devoted  to  improvement  of  physical  or  other  assets...      3,621,868.80 

ACQUISITIONS   DURING  THE  YEAR. 

In  pursuance  of  authority  given  by  the  stockholders  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  held  in  Richmond.  Virginia,  October  19,  1909,  vour  Company  has 
acquired  the  properties  of  the  following  companies,  whose  stock  it  had 
previously  owned:  Co.nl  River  Railway  Company,  owning  69.3  miles  of 
road;  Raleigh  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company,  owning  20.1  miles.  The 
properties  named  having  thus  been  made  integral  parts  of  The  Che>iapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway,  their  funded  debt  is  now  listed  in  the  balance  sheet  as 
funded  debt  of  your  Company  instead  of  being  shown,  as  heretofore,  below 
the  balance  sheet  as  bonds  guaranteed  by  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way Company.  During  the  year,  5.8  miles  were  added  to  the  Co.il  River 
line,  and  an  extension  of  0.7  mile  of  the  Paint  Creek  branch  was  com- 
pleted. Further  extensions  of  11.4  miles  of  the  Coal  River  R.iilway  and 
14.1  miles  of  the  Raleigh  and  Southwestern  Raihvav  are  in  progress;  also 
an  extension  of  the  Guyandot  Valley  branch  of  21.4  miles.  These  exten- 
sions are  for  the  purpose  of  further  development  of  timber  and  coal  ton- 
nage, and  should  be  completed  and  in  operation  during  the  fiscal   year  1911. 

Other  acquisitions  mark  a  most  important  epoch  in  your  Company's 
history,  namely:  63,478  shares  of  stock  of  The  Hocking  Vallev  Railway 
Company  and  40.271  shares  of  stock  of  The  Kanawha  and  Michigan  Rail- 
way Company;  and  payments  amounting  to  $3,919,196.92  were  made  on 
account  of  cost  of  the  Chicago  Line  hereinafter  referred  to.  Your  Com- 
pany owned  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  11,540  shares  of  common 
stock  of  The  Hocking  Valley  Railway  Company,  so  that  its  ownership  of 
stock  of  that  company  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  75,018  shares.  At  the 
time  of  the  pnrrhase  referred  to.  The  Hocking  Vallev  Railway  Company 
had  outstanding  110,000  shares  of  common  stock  and  160.000  shares  of 
preferred  stock,  but  that  company,  having  received  a  large  amount  of  cash 
on  account  of  the  sale  of  its  interest  in  certain  other  lines,  applied  it  to 
the  retirement  of  its  preferred  stock.  This  retirement  was  at  first  enjoined 
on  the  petition  of  three  stockholders  holding  in  the  aggregate  only  156 
shares  nf  preferred  slock,  which  appears  to  have  been  acquired  by  them  a 
few  miinlhs  before  the  determination  was  made  to  retire  the  preferred 
stock,  and  only  00  shares  of  common  stock  apparently  acquired  after  the 
retirement  had  commenced.  The  proceedings  for  the  retirement  were  after- 
ward ilecreed  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  to  be  valid  and  lawful  In 
every  respect,  the  injunction  was  dissolved,  and  your  Company  therefore 
owned  on  June  80,  1010,  75,018  shares  of  capital  stock  of  The  Hocking 
Valley  Railway  Company  out  of  a  total  of  110,000  outstanding. 

The  total  niimher  of  shares  of  The  Kanawha  and  Michigan  Railwav 
Company  capital  stock  outstanding  is  90.000,  of  which,  as  above  indicated, 
jrour  (oninaiiy  owned  on  June  SO,  lOtO,  40.871  shares.  A  similar  amount 
IS  owned   liv  the   L.ike    Shore  nnil    Michigan    Southern   Railway  Company, 

For  exhibit  of  results  nf  opernlinn.  financial  ccindilion.  etc,  of  The 
Hocking  Vallev  Railway  Company  and  of  The  Kanawha  and  Michigan 
Kailway  Company,  reference  is  made  to  the  annual  reports  of  those  com- 
panifs. 

For  payments  on  acmiinl  of  cost  of  the  Chicago  Line  above  men- 
tioned, togrlher  with  pavnirnls  made  siiire  (he  close  of  the  fiscal  year  (all 
payments  In  rl.ile  Bggrrg.iiing  $M, 920.664  OS),  on  acriMint  nf  which  your 
Company  has  received  and  now  holds  in  its  treasury  as  free  assets  securi- 
ties  of   The   Chesapeake   and   Ohio   Railway   Company    of    Indiana,   a    com- 


pany organized  on  July  2,  1910,  which  acquired,  from  purchasers  at  fore 
closure  sale,  on  July  5,  1910,  the  road  formerly  owned  by  the  Chicago. 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Railroad  Company,  operated  by  J.  P.  Goodrich! 
Receiver,  since  February  13,  1908.  The  results  of  operations  of  that  line! 
the  shortest  between  Cinciiuiati  and  Chicago,  are  included,  from  July  1, 
1910,  with  those  of  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company.  As  a 
trunk  line  between  the  .\tlantic  seaboard  and  Chicago,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  has  taken  a  distinct  forward  step.  The  distance  from  tidewater  at 
Newport  News  to  Chicago  via  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Lines  is  940  miles, 
comparing  favorably  with  the  length  of  lines  of  other  systems  from  tide- 
water at  New  York  to  Chicago,  ranging  from  906  to  998  miles. 

The  number  of  miles  operated  by  the  three  companies  above  men 
tioned   is   as   follows: 

The    Hocking    Valley    Railway    Company..' 350 

The  Kanawha  and  Michigan   Railway  Company 175.6 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company  of  Indiana....     284.6 

Your  Board  considers  this  a  conservative  and  much  needed  expansion 
of  your  Company's  interests,  amply  warranted  by  the  extraordinary  growth 
(luring  the  past  twenty  years,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
report,  and  has  great  satisfaction  in  the  added  belief  that  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  will  become  more  useful  and  prosperous,  not  only  in  building  up 
and  fostering  commerce  between  the  States,  but  also  locally  within  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  respectively,  as  well  as  within  the 
States  which  it  has  heretofore  served.  In  this  connection  reference  is 
made  to  the  new  map  accompanying  this  report  (elsewhere  in  the  Railvay 
Age  Ga:ette]  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  referred  to  reach  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Michigan  and  the  important  cities  of  Columbus,  Toledo,  and 
Chicago,  as  well  as  many  other  progressive  communities. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  outstanding  capital  stock  was  reduced  during  the  year  through  the 

conversion  of  $1,100  par  value  of  first   preferred  stock  into  common  stock 

and  General  Mortgage  i'/i  per  cent.  bond. 

The  increases  in  your  bonded  debt  shown  by  balance  sheet  of  June  30, 

1910,  as  compared  with  June  30,  1909,  are  as  follows: 

Held  for 
Issued  Held  Sale  for 

or  Assumed        as   Free      Future  Ex- 
During  Year.        Assets.       penditures 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Com- 
pany i'/2  per  cent.  20  year  Converti- 
ble Bonds,  maturing  Feb.  1,  1930 $31,390,000  

Coal  River  Railway  Company  First 
Mortgage  4  per  cent.  Bonds,  matur- 
ing June  1,  1945  (see  preceding  sec- 
tion)          2,450,000  $45,000         $155.0011 

Raleigh  &  Southwestern  Railway  Com 
pany  First  Mortgage  4  per  cent 
Bonds,  maturing  July  1,  1936  (see 
preceding  section)    750,000         286,000  214,000 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Com- 
pany iyi  per  cent.  General  Mortgage 
Bonds,  maturing  March  1,  1992, 
issued  for  expenditures  for  double 
track  ($741,000),  and  in  exchange  for 
preferred    stock     ($1.000) 742,000  741,000 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Com- 
]>any.  Paint  Creek  Branch,  First 
Mortgage,  4  per  cent.  Bonds,  matur- 
ing  Feb.    1,   1945    14,000  14,000  

Through  the  operation  of  sinking  funds.  $19,000  (ireenbrier  K^ilwjv 
Company  First  Mortgage  4  per  cent.  Bonds  and  $52,000  Hig  -Sandy  Kailwu.v 
Company  First  Mortgage  4  per  cent.  Bonds  were  retired  during  the  year 

The  convertible  bonds  above  menlioiied  were  sold  to  bankers  on  May  S. 
1910.   subject    to    subscriptions    made    by    stockholders   pursuant    to    an    .Mtn 
made  under  date  of  March  25,  1910.       This  issue  of  bonds  wjs 
a  special  meeting  of  the  stuckholilers  held  in   Richmond.    V  irgi' 
1910,  at  which  the  issuance  of  not  exceeding  $37,200,000  ot  s.ii  I 
bonds  and   (to  provide  for  their  conversion  at  |>ar  on  or  afler  May   1.  lUii' 
an    increase    in    your    Comjiaiiy's  Cimimon    capital    stock   from   $63,960,300  t  >. 
$100,000,000   were  respectively  authorired. 

The  balance  sheet  makes  a  full  exhdut  of  yo'  r  Company's  coniUlion  ji 
of  June  30.  11)111,  and  it  will  bi-  oliseivi-d  that  your  Company  had  al  th.it 
time: 

Working  assets    $U.a07.0efl.84  ' 

Material  and  supplies 8,473,053.60 

t'npledged  stocks  and  bonds  worth..   21.825,685.00 

rnynienis  on  account  of  cost  of  Chi- 
cago Line  (on  account  ot  whuh 
securities  of  The  Chesapeake  {k 
Ohio  Kailway  Company  of  Indi- 
ana were  afterward  received) 3,919,194.98 

Deferred  or  accrued  assets ta4,eT9.S3 


-$4ll,U(U,USM') 


Against  which  there  were: 

Working   liabilities    «7.A78,0ftt.08 

Inferred  or  accrued  liabilities  8..18H.HSS.59 


|l0,00«,8SS.aT 
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From  an  Aiial»i<t  <>(  Ihr  |if..|HTlv  «rciiiml«  It  will  l.r  .mi  iliai  iii.i.i..vr 
m«nM  ■iwl  britrrtiiriiu  wrtr  iiiailr  (o  Ihr  (iiiniitil  o(  tl,47l,7<fl.4«,  mxl  4iMr.| 
lo  («•<  u(  roaij,  *n<l  Ihr  |I,PSO,070.PP  waa  adilril  In  ihr  ri|iH|iniriit  aioiiiiii 
linrlnc  lb*  yf«r, 

GENKRAL    KKMAKKS. 
T'         iilpmrnt  In  acrvlct  cii  June  SU,  1010,  con<lalr<l  of: 

n«rnr<l , 4110     Incrraar        17 

<   IraaccI  under   Kqulpmcnl  Truitt 911     No  chaiitir 

Telal     ADO  IiicrrAar        S7 

T'lairnitr  Train   Cart  owned SOS  No  chnnRc 

.III  Train  ami  Mlacrllanrnua  Cira  ownrtl lR,9(lfi  Incrra<e      t79 

.    I   Train  Cara  Iraard  under   Rc)iilpnirnt  Trual>...t0,|pr>  Incrraar  1,000 

I  wflvr    liK'ninollvra    wrrr    rrlirril   and    ihlrlgrnlnr    added    In    the   rqiilp- 

|,.1ja    (rri|hl    train    and    nii«crllanroii«    rara    were    retired,    ond    4.flt5 

I    to   Ihr   ei|iiipment,    Ihr    latter    all    ol    Hllyton    capacity.       (Jperatlng 


r.iMi..r.  wrir  (Imrted  Willi  Ihr  book  value  o<  the  niulpmrnl  rriirrd  Hcaa 
•alvavr),  aniounlliiK  li>  $444,440.24.  aa  alao  with  tlir  aunt  '>(  ir.H4.00H. OH. 
irjifrtriTiinii  ilrpm  iBilfin  during  the  year.  Thr  lalirr  auni,  inKrihrr  wilh 
Ihr  aiifiiiini  lo  thr  crrdil  of  ihr  fund  at  thr  cloir  of  thr  prrvioui  ;rcar, 
lolul    of    tl.IV7.U2.7D,    apprara    on    your    balance    ahcel    a*    a    crrdil    to 


Ihi 


iif   proiirrty. 

onil  track   work.  Inrludlng   rrviaioii   of  linr  and 


II;. 


Thr   arconil 

lo  (ir.ivr,  4. A  iniira;  Tirernway  lo  rdadalonr,  A  mllea,  and 
llarboiiraville.  27. H  mllea.  waa  cumplrird  during  the  year. 
(il»<l.|..Mr  lo  Rivrrville,  4  milra.  and  Walker  to  Provid.  • 
inilc,  liu>  brni  coinplrtrd  ulncr  thr  cl.nr  nf  thr  yr.ir.  Srcirl  ir..V  w.rl; 
ri..vi.lrM.r  I'orgr  lo  KIko,  0.2  tnilr.;  Koroh  lo  VVr.thnm.  27  iniLa,  .ind 
l''ort  Spring  to  Kocklnnd,  2.1  milra,  ahoiild  be  rornplrlr.l  liy  tlir  end  of 
the  ralrndnr  yrar.  In  nddilion,  accoiid  Ir.ick  work.  .igKrcg.'iling  87  milr», 
la  in  progreaa  on  the  Cincinnati  diviaion,  Ihr  greater  jiorlion  of  whi''li 
ahould  lir  in  operation  at  the  cloac  of  the  rnlend.ir  ye.Tr.  Upon  complr. 
lion  of  the  arcond  track  now  undrr  conatruclion.  your  line  from  Newport 
Nrwa  to  Cincinnati  will  liavr  two  liiira  of  track*,  with  the  exception  of 
niilea  in  Weal  Virginia  and  4S  milra  In  Kentucky,  or  a  total  of  67 
.n-._  .  ..         !,.     .  i-«viry 


mllea.      If    the    preariit    volume    of    traffic    conlinue«.    it    will    be 


RKTROSPKCT— TWO  DIXADES. 

covering  approximately   the  period  aince  the   reorganization  of  your  Company,  have  witncaied  auch  considerable  achieven 
it  <eema  filling  lo  record  in  this  report  the  following  atatistici  indicating  the   growth  in  nrtiial    value  of  your 
properly    and    an    even    greater    growth    in    public    service: 


Year  ended  Year  ended  Year  ended 

June  30, 1010.  June  30,  1000.  June  30,  1890. 

im-    Mile*    Operated 1,986.0  1,470.2  931.0 

Oprratiog    Revenue    $31, !i37, 109.30  $13,402,070.27  $7,101,949.37 


19IOcompared   1910  compared 

with  1900.  with  1890. 

Increase.  Increase. 

31.2%  108.0% 

133.1%  836.2% 


TREinilT 


.>nd   Coke   Tonnage. 
Freight  Tonnage    . 


'  Revenue  Ton   Miles 

-rlit    Revenue    $24,901,199.77 


-mills. 


":ir  t'cr  ton    mile 

.       icht  Train   Miles 

Kevcnue  per  freight  train  mile 

Revenue  tonnage  per  train 

■i.ige    per   train — Inc.    Company's    Material 

•  .1    Car    Miles    

iRC    Tonnage    per    loaded   car 

nue    freight    carried    one    mile    per    mile    of  .road — tons. 


1. ^,.540,977 

4,679,397 

1,464,856 

7,312,252 

5,067,443 

2,295,721 

22,802,229 

9,746,840 
2,946,804,104 

8,760,577 

6,123,134,875 

1.006,323,855 

$24,901,199.77 

$10,095,144.20 

$5,384,255.70 

4.07 

3.43 

5.35 

8,739,022 

6,044,579 

4,475,114 

$2.84.9 

$1.67.0 

$1.20.0 

701 

488 

225 

733 

Not  kept 

Not  kept 

200.270,768 

140,598,218 

79,866,972 

30.6 

21.0 

12.6 

:!.lf.l.307 

1,996,250 

1,080,900 

232.3% 
44.9% 

134.8% 

107.7% 
146.6% 
18.6% 
44.5% 
70.5% 
4.3.6%, 


42.4% 
45.7% 
58.3% 


961.5% 
219.8% 

508.7% 

508.4% 
362.57o 
••23.9  7o 
95.2% 
137.4% 
211.5% 


150.7% 
142.8% 
192.4% 


PASSENGER. 


■ngers    Carried     

'>cr   of   p.issengers   carried   one   mile 

Tiger   Revenue    

Passenger  Train   Revenue    

t\<  venue  per  passenger  per  mile 

, Number   of    Pasiscngers   carried    one    mile    per    mile    of    road 

Passenger    Train    Mileage    

Passenger  Revenue  per  train  mile,  not  including  Mail  and  Express. 
'Passenger  Revenue  per  train  mile,  including  Mail  and  Express 


4,909,612 

2,536,529 

1,470,642 

95.9% 

237.9% 

226,715,956 

135,852,014 

71,560,114 

66.9% 

216.8% 

$5,002,205.07 

$2,681,076.37 

$1,471,436.56 

86.67o 

240.0% 

$5,813,200.44 

$3,177,602.49 

$1,669,605.78 

82.9% 

248.2% 

2.20C  cents 

1.973  cents 

2.056  cents 

11.9% 

7.3% 

117,051 

92,028 

77,530 

27.1% 

51.0% 

4,276,193 

2,723,228 

1,925,597 

67.0% 

122.1% 

$1.17 

$0.98 

$.765 

19.4% 

52.9% 

$1.36 

$1.16 

$.868 

17.2% 

56.6% 

EQUIPMENT. 

Locomotives. 
'■er   of    Passenger    and    Switching    Locomotives. 

: ive   Power — pounds    

wcrage  Tractive  Power — pounds 

A'umber  of  Freight   Locomotives 

Tractive    power — pounds     

-  ige  Tractive    Power — pounds 

Passenger  Train   Cars. 

''cr   of   Cars    

:ng  capacity    

Revenue   Kreiciit  Train   Cars. 

>  iiiiibcr   of  Cars    

hToniuge  Capacity: 

,    Beat    


Stock    

Flats    

Coke    

I'    B.   Gondolas 
II     R.   Gondola. 


Total  tonnage  capacity. 
Ige  Capacity — Tons    . . 


161 

102 

59 

57.9% 

172.9% 

135,874 

1,703,266 

445,778 

142.7% 

828.0% 

25,688 

16,698 

7,556 

53.7% 

240.0% 

538 

274 

178 

96.4% 

202.2% 

597,274 

7,452,800 

3,767,370 

149.5% 

393.77o 

34,667 

27,200 

21,165 

27.1% 

63.4% 

306 

221 

144 

38.5% 

112.5% 

11,793 

7,541 

4,641 

56.4% 

154.2  7o 

16,622 


250,598 

222,394 

93.740 

12,425 

9,495 

7,040 

37,940 

14,287 

19,430 

16,535 

3,020 

2,305 

670,980 

77,005 

22,780 

636,967 

155,424 

68,994 

1,625,445 

481,625 

214,289 

43.4 

29.0 

22.4 

"Decrease. 
■    net   income    for   twenty    years   after    deducting    operating   and    interest  charges    amounted    to. 

\mount  paid   in  dividends  during  same  period    (26.92%   of   net  income) 

I  Remainder  devoted   to   improvement   of   physical   or   other   assets 


125.3% 

12.7% 
30.8% 
165.5% 
447.5% 
771.3% 
309.8% 

237.5% 
49.7% 


291.3% 

167.6% 
76.5% 
95.3% 

617.3% 
2845.4% 

823.2% 

658.5% 
93.8% 


.$35,234,044.25 

9,485,116.50 

.$25,748,927.75 
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to    double    track    the    remaining    4S    miles   in    Kentucky    during    the    ensuing 
calendar  year. 

The  coal  and  coke  tonnage  was  15,549,977,  an  increase  of  21.5  per  cent.; 
other  freight  tonnage  was  7,342,252,  an  increase  of  2S.5  per  cent.  The 
total  tonnage  was  22,892,229  tons,  an  increase  of  23.7  per  cent.  Freight 
train  mileage  was  8,739,022  miles,  an  increase  of  15.8  per  cent.  Freight 
revenue  was  $24,901,199.77,  an  increase  of  $4,015,688. 56  or  19.2  per 
cent.  The  revenue  ton  miles  were  6.123,134,875,  an  increase  of  20.2 
per  cent.  The  ton  mile  revenue  was  4.07  mills,  a  decrease  of  0.7  per  cent. 
Kevenue  per  freight  train  mile  was  $2.84.9,  an  increase  of  3.0  per  cent.  ■ 
The  revenue  tonnage  per  train  mile  was  7ul  tons,  an  increase  of  26 
tons,  or  3.9  per  cent.;  including  Company's  freight  the  tonnage  per  train 
was  733  tons,  an  increase  of  3.7  per  cent.  I'he  average  tonnage  per 
loaded  car  was  30.6  tons,  an  increase  of  3.0  per  cent.  The  number  of 
tons  revenue  freight  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road  was  3,161,507, 
an  increase  of  17.7  per  cent. 

There  were  4,969,612  passengers  carried,  a  decrease  of  2.5  per  cent. 
The  number  carried  one  mile  was  226,715,956,  an  increase  of  4.1  per  cent. 
Passenger  revenue  was  $5,002,205.07.  an  increase  of  11.6  per  cent.  Total 
passenger  train  revenue  was  $5,813,200.44,  an  increase  ol  $535,168.41,  or 
9.8  per  cent.  Revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  was  2.206  cents,  an  increase 
of  7.0  per  cent.  Number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road 
was  117,051,  an  increase  of  2.0  per  cent.  Passenger  train  mileage  was 
4,276,193,  an  increase  of  12.0  per  cent.  Passenger  revenue  per  train  mile 
was  $1.17,  a  decrease  of  0.3  per  cent.;  including  mail  and  express  it  was 
$1.36,  a  decrease  of  1.7  per  cent. 

There  were  12,412  tons  of  100-lb.,  7,254  tons  of  90-lb.,  and  3.963  tons 
of  85-lb.  steel  rails  used  in  renewals,  a  total  of  23.629  tons,  or  158  8  miles 
of  track.  There  were  on  June  30.  1910,  686.9  miles  of  main  track  laid 
with  rails  weighing  100  lbs.  per  yard,  93.1  miles  with  90-lb.,  477  4  miles 
with  85-lb.,   808.6   miles  with   SO-lb.,   7o-lb.  and  70-lb.,  and   213  1   miles  with 


rails  of  ligliter  weight,  a  total  of  2,079.1  miles  of  main  track,  including 
branch   lines. 

There  were  951,881  ties  used  in  maintaining  existing  tracks,  and 
277.290  in  new  construction,  a  total  of  1,229,171.  There  were  838,959  yards 
of  ballast  used  Iprincipally  stone),  of  which  276,873  yards  were  used  in 
construction    work. 

Repairs  were  made  to  813  locomotives,  287  passenger  train  cars  and 
108,015  freight  train  cars.  The  average  amount  expended  per  locomotive 
operated  was  $2,338.78;  per  passenger  car  operated,  $793.54;  per  freight 
car  operated,  $67.86.  The  average  capacity  of  freight  cars  operated  is  43.4 
tons,  and  the  average   tractive   power  of   freight   locomotives  34,567   pound.s. 

On  October  19,  1909,  Mr.  Theodore  P.  Shonts  was  elected  a  Director 
in  your  Company  vice   Mr.  John  \V.   Castles,  deceased. 

On  June  5,  1910,  your  Company  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Doyle,  Vice-President  in  charge  of  operation.  The  Board 
of  Directors,  by  suitably  entry  upon  its  minutes,  promptly  recorded  its  high 
appreciation   of   his  character  and   service. 

On  May  1,  Mr.  E.  VV.  Grice,  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  West 
Virginia  General  Division,  was  appointed  General  Manager;  Mr.  E.  P. 
Goodwin  was  transferred  from  the  Kentucky  General  Division  to  the  West 
Virginia  General  Division  as  General  Superintendent;  Mr.  J.  P.  Stevens 
was  promoted  to  the  General  Superintendency  of  the  Kentucky  General 
Division,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Connors  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Division. 

Acknowledgments    are    made    with    pleasure    to    officers    and    employees 
for  faithful  and  efficient  service  during  the   year 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors 


FRANK    TRUMBULL, 

Chairman. 


GEO.  W.  STEVENS, 

President. 
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The   results  of  the   operations  of  the   Chicago  &   North   Western   Railway 
Company  for  the   fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,    were  as   follows: 

Average    number    of   miles    operated,   7,629.45. 
Operating    revenues — 

Freight     revenue      $49,536,839.18 

Passenger    revenue     18,431,017.47 

Other    transportation    revenue    5,768,344.63 

Non-transportation    revenue     439,483.41 


Total     operating     revenue     $74,175,684.69 

Operating  expenses   (70.31   per  cent,  of  operating  revenues).  52,153,619.21 

Net    operating    revenue     $22,022,065.48 

Outside     operations — net     deficit 56,941.00 


Total     net    revenue     $21,965,124.48 

Taxes  accrued   (4.02   per  cent,   of  operating   revenues) 2,979,512.52 


Operating     income      $18,985,611.! 


$84,180.43 

1,594,249.50 

1,900.00 


Other    incomfe — 

Rents — credits     

Dividends   on    stocks   owned 

Interest   on    funded    debt   owned 

Interest    on    other    securities,    loans    and    ac- 
counts        808,309.23 

Miscellaneous    income     51,120.29 

Total    other    income 2,539,759.45 

Gross     income      $21,525,371.41 

Deductions    from    gross    income — 

Rents— debits     $1,397,277.94 

Interest    accrued    on    funded    debt 7,582,514.99 

Other     interest      931.89 

Sinking     funds      225,500.00 

Other     deductions     20,649.23 


Total    deductions    from    gross   income. 


9,226,874.05 


Net     income     $12,298,497.36 

Dividends  (8  per  cent,     on  preferred  and  7  per  cent,  on  com- 
mon   stock)     '9,832,038.00 

Balance    income    for    the    year $2,366,459.36 

•This  amount   includes    one  half   year's  dividend    on   the   increase   in   com- 
mon   stock   of   the   company    issued   during   the  current    year. 

The  results  as  compared   witn  the   preceding  fiscal    year   were  as   follows: 

Freight     revenue     increased     $5,917,747.91 

Passenger     revenue     increased 1,555,349.04 

(Jthcr    transportation    revenue    increased 621,723.14 

.Non-transportation     revenue     increased 102,393.57 

Increase    in    total    operating   revenues $8,107,213.80 

Operating    expense!*    increased $8,962,379.80 

Taxes     accrued     increased 284,880.73 

Increase    in    operating    expenses    and    taxes 

accrued     $9,227,860.53 

Net    deficit    from    outside    operations    increased..          41,034.46 


0,288,294.90 


Decrease     In     nprrating     income $1,071,081.33 

The  operating  expenses  lor  the  current  fiscal  year  include  $30,160,011.21 
paid  for  labor  n<  romiiarei!  with  $24,808,760.37  paid  during  the  preceding 
fiwal  year,  neing  an  increase  of  $r>,342,lflo.84  pniil  on  account  of  labor. 
Of  thin  incrr.ise  $7.1»<,750.fl7  was  due  to  increases  in  the  rates  of  com 
pensalion,  and  $4,603,410.17   to  the  increase   In   the  number  of   employees 

The    taxes    pniil    during    tin 
villi    th 


current    fiscal    year    increased    $264,880.73    as 
if    which    $123,027.87    was    due 


i.iiipared    wild    the     precriling    fiscal     vear     "f    which    $I2S 
fo    the   amount    paid    on    account    of    the    Uniled    Mates    In 


MILES   OF  RAILROAD. 

The     total     number     of     miles     of     railroad     owned    June     30, 

1910,    was 7.506.47  miles 

In  addition  to  which  the  company  operated — 
Through    ownership   of  entire  capital    stock — 
Princeton  &  Western   Railway    OVyeville  to  Ne- 

cedah.     Wis.)     16.06  miles 

Wolf    River    Valley    Railway    (Junction    east    of 
Ellon    to    Van    Ostrand,    Wis.) 1.98 

18.04      •■ 

Under    lease — 

St.    Paul    Eastern   Grand    Trunk   Railway    (Clin- 

tonville    to    Oconto,    Wis.,    and    brancnes) 6U.02 

De    Pue,   Ladd    Sj   Eastern    Railroad    (Uidd   to 
Seatonville,   111.)    3.25      " 

63.27      •■ 
Under    trackage    rights — 

Peoria    &    Pekin    Union    Railway    (in    the   city   of 

Peoria,   111.)    2.02      " 

Chicago,  Indiana  &  South'n   Railroad   (Churchill 

to     Ladd,     111.)     2.80       " 

Union      Pacific      Railroad      (Broadway      Station, 
Council    Bluffs,    la.,    to    South    Omaha,    Neb.).     8.73      " 

Chicago,    St.    Paul,    Minneapolis   &    Omaha    Rail- 
way   (Blair   to    Omaha,    .\eb.) 24.70 

Missouri      Valley    &    Blair     Railway    &      Bridge 
(Company's    track     3.36 

4161       •• 

Total    miles    of    railroad    operated    June    30,    1910 7,629.39      •' 

The    above    mileage    is   located    as    follows: 

In  Illinois   685.02  miles 

In    Wisconsin    1,968.73      "_ 

In    Michigan     519.88 

In     Iowa      1.579.71       " 

In    Minnesota    650.30      " 

In    South    Dakota    978.9U 

In    North    Dakota     U.28 


Nebraska    1.102.05 

Wyoming     130.46 


crnment    excise 


tax. 


Total     7,829.89      " 

FREIGHT  TRAFFIC. 

The    details   of    freight    traffic    for    the   year  ending   June   SO,    1910,  com 
pared  with  the  preceding  year,  were  as   follows: 

■ Increase 

1909.  1910.  Amount  Per  cent 

Freight     revenue $43,619,091.27     $49,536,839.18     $5,917,747.91     1317 

PerccnUKr 

of  Incr*»-w 

1009.  1910,        or  Decr«a»e 

19.>e  Inc 

14.87  Im- 

Average   revenue    received    per   ton    .  $1.33  $1.20       6.M  Dw 

Average     revenue     received     per     ton 

per    mile     90  of  a  cent 

Average  distance  eacli  ton  was  hauled    148.31  miles 
Mileage     of     revenue      freight      and 

mixed    Mains    18,898,827 

Average   luindier   of   Ions  of   revenue 

freignt    carried    per    train    mile.... 

Average   number  of    tons  of  revenue 

freight  carried  per   loaded  car  mile 

.\verage    freight     revenue    per    train 

mile     


Tons  of    freight    carried 32,703,418  30,339.739 

Tons    of    freight    carried    one    mile.  .4,863,580.854     5,562,587,719 


980.13 
14.80 
$8.33 


$1.26 

.89  of  a  cent. 
141.40  miles 

21,338,510 

280.71 

18.61 

$2.32 


1.11  Dtc 
4.M  D«- 

14.11  W 

.11  Inc. 

«,ll  Inr 

.43  Pfi-. 


SKmcMmcM  MO,  I!) Ill 
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I'ASSKNllKK   TKAI'I  IC. 
Thf  ilrUll*  ul   pnaarniirr   Iralhc    tor   Die   rear  rnillng   Jiiiir  Si>,    luio,  cum 
IMirrti  with  Ihp  pcrrriliiig  xrar,  wrrr  «>  lollowi. 

-Inrtr««r   - 

11)01).  lOlU.  Aiimunl.    I'rr  rrnl. 

I'nurnirt      revenue )in,N7&,008.4a     $iS,4i)l,U17.47     }l,Aaft,U«U.(l4     W.JH 

rrrcrtilngr 
IMP.  IDin.     of  InciriiM-. 

ra«rii,:<'t<    ..<irir<l     9MM.S10  Slt,n07,47n     0.4N|mc. 

I,  ir.l    i>nr     iiiilr D3V.I!l.;.iai      l,Oli.>.74«.N&r>     N.IU    Inc. 

\  >u{     |irl      |i.i<<rll||rl  .  liM   irllK  lit   rrilla       I.AU    Im>. 

\,  I  |.rr  i>.i"rii||ri  |irr  mill-       INI   criil«  l.M'J  i  rnln       .f.fi   Inc. 

\v     jtclril   per    pa»«rngcr..    34.51)  nillcn        &&.SI)  inlln     I.ua   Inc. 

\lilr.iii>     •>!     irvrnur     pnuciigcr     «nil 

Mi.r.l     linln 111,498,1171  90,018,474     8.30   Inc. 

.\>ria(r    luxcngcr    train    rrvcniir    per 
lr«in    mile     ^...  $1.14  $1.1S       .8N[nc. 

MAINTKNANCE  OK  WAY  AND  STRUCTURES. 

r  M.itiiiK   rxiirium  of  tile   company    fur    the    year   emling  June 

.I'  $r.','.lf.:i.inii.Vl ;     of     tlii<    nmounl     $10,774,3.'J7.8I)     wm     for 

,  i  til!   1"  the  niamlcnaiu-e  of    wiiy   nnil   Ktriutures.      Included  in 

Ihi  ,  .1   Urge   pari    of   the   cost   of   40.I1SS    tons  of   iileel    r.-iil».    the 

grcalri    tuiiuoii   of  which  wa<  laid  in  replacement  of  raiU  of   lighter   weight 
In  SI8.»7   mile>  of  track;    nNo  the   coit  of   9,418,783    new    ties. 

The  chargen  for  m.->inteiiaiice  of  way  and  structures  also  include  a  large 
portion  of  the  cost  of  li.illasiing  ?n.08  miles  of  Ir.-ick  with  crushed  stone, 
aftt.4ll  miles  with  Kravrl.  ami  Vil.lll  miles  with  cinders  .ind  slag;  the  erec- 
tion, in  place  of  winxlrn  structures,  of  91  new  steel  bridges  on  masonry, 
and  0  on  pile  suopi.its.  asKregnting  7,fi70  feet  in  length  and  containing 
il,4ft<l  Ions  of  bridge  metal;  and  tlie  rephicenirnt  of  other  wooden  struc- 
tures with  masonry  arch  and  box  culverts  and  cast-iron  pipes,  the  openings 
being  tilled  with  earth.  The  wooden  structures  replaced  by  permanent 
work  aggregate    If>,S.^O   feet  in   length. 

The  charges  on  account  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  for  the 
mar  ending  June  30,  1910,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  were  as 
follows : 

Rails     l-aid    in     Renewals.  1900.  1910.  Inc.    or     Dec. 

New    steel    rails   laid 21,73A  tons     22,640  tons        911   tons  Inc. 

Uuble    rails    laid     18,000  tons     18,330  tons        836  tons  Inc. 

Total     tons     laid 39,735  tons  40,082  tons  1,247  tons  Inc. 

Ties    Laid    in    Renewals. 

Number     2,31-!.949  2,418,782  103,833  Inc. 

Cost  of    Rails. 

New     steel     rails $616,700.10  $654,641.68  $37,932.48  Inc. 

Uwble     rails     435,090.67  445,169.75  9,479.08  Inc. 

$1,052,399.77     $1,099,811.33     $47,411.66  Inc. 
less     value     of     old     rails     and 
other    items     716,150.91  822,109.52     106,958.61    Inc. 

<•!    charge    for    rails $336,248.86        $277,701.81     $58,547.06  Dec. 

1909.  1910.  Increase  or  Dec. 

.*t    of    ties $1,324,617.07  $1,240,473.53  $84,143.54   Dec. 

•St    of    ballast 115,894.81  448,816.05  332,921.24  Inc. 

'■it     of    other    track     ma- 
terial             299,078.02  634,982.85  235,904.83  Inc. 

Roadway     and     track     labor 

and    other    expenses 3,686,929.30  5,035,626.69  1,448,697.39  Inc. 

Total        charges         for 

roadway    .and    tr.ack.. $5,062,768.06       $7,537,000.93     $1,874,832.87  Inc. 
'ttier        charges        account 
maintenance    of   way    and 
■itructures     were     as     fol- 
lows: 

ridges,    trestles    and    cul- 
verts            990.094.47  1,096,140.27  106,045.80   Inc. 

;   ad  crossings,   fences,   etc.       248,587.27  244,272.71  4,314.56   Dec. 

enals      and      interlocking 
plants     155,602.05  250,727.87  95,125.82  Inc. 

lUiildings,        fixtures        and 
grounds    708,235.05  963,297.12  245,062.07  Inc. 

l><Kks    and    wharves 91,300.47  60,626.64  30,673.83  Dec. 

Superintendence     364,363.63  396,458.59  32,094.96  Inc. 

:  adway  tools  and  supplies        76,188.60  96,263.32  20,074.72  Inc. 

-  11  n  d  r  y          miscellaneous 
charges    125,125.68  138,950.44  13,824.76  Inc. 

Total       charges       account 
maintenance      of      way 

and   structures    $8,422,265.28     $10,774,337.89     $2,352,072.61   Inc. 

The  above  charges  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  for  the  current 
tar  amount  to  20.66  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  expenses  as  com- 
ared  with   19.50  per  cent,  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

The  charges  on  account  of  maintenance  cf  equipment  for  the  year  ending 
ine  30,  1910,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  were  as  follows: 

1909.  1910.  Increase  or  Dec. 

locomotives     $3,121,699.26  $3,842:292.79  $720,593.53  Inc. 

Passenger-train  cars    702,134.68  920,679.91  224,545.23  Inc. 

Ircight-train  cars    3,519.113,05  3,676,262.75  157.149.70  Inc. 

Work  equipment   115,293.01  252.672.05  137,379.04   Inc. 

■^h.ip   machinery  and  tools 139,446.32  173,216.59  33,770.27  Inc. 

--iiperintendence     202,844.13  224,606.35  21,762.22   Inc. 

sundry  miscellaneous  charges.         45,438.10  53,486.26  8,048.16   Inc. 

Total  charges   account  main- 
tenance of  equipment $7,845,968.65  $9,149,216.70  $1,303,248.16  Inc. 

The  above  charges  for  maintenance  of  equipment  for  the  current  year 
tnount  to  17.54  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  expenses,  as  compared  with 
^17  per  cent,  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

EQUIPMENT  REPr.ACEMENT  ACCOUNTS. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  there  was  a  balance  to 
the  credit  of  the  equipment  replacement  accounts  of $1,719.64 

Ouring  the  year  ending  June  30.  1010.  there  was  credited  to 
the  equii>ijient  replacement  accounts  on  account  of  charges 
to  operating  expenses  and  profit  and  loss,  and  for  salvage. .  .      2,378,722.93 

$2,380,442.57 


And  there  lia*  l>ern  charged  during  the  year  againat  the  above 

amount    the    oilginal    coat    ol  ei|iii|>mriii    retired    and    other 
Items,  aa   liiilowa: 

14   li>  •miollvea      t04.41R.OO 

N  paasrriger  train     cara     .  33,84^1. 00 

1.250    frelghl  Irain   cars  823,454.80 

Nil  work  can    17,060.00 

Other    items    . .  .    I9,07i,«7 


Leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  equipment  replacement 
accounts  on  June  30,   1910,  of $1,308,702.01 

TRANSI'ORTATION    EXPENSES. 

The  Iranaportatlon  expenaea  of  the  company  for  the  year  ending  June 
.'10,  lino,  were  $90,077,354.25,  or  56.00  per  cent,  of  Ihc  total  operating 
ixpriisrs.  ()(  this  amount  $18,202,031.80,  or  01,54  per  cent,  waa  paid 
f.)r  liilMir;  $7,fl«l),752.8i,  or  2.'i,«4  per  cent,  was  paid  ftir  fuel  for  Irjco- 
inolivrs  and  $3,714,909.64,  or  12,52  per  cent,  was  paid  for  supplies  and 
nu-{  llnneoiia  items.  The  increase  in  the  Iransporlation  expenses  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1010,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was 
$5,010,4111.70,    or    90,31    per    cent.,   distributed    as    follows: 

Increase    in    amount    paid    for    labor $2,884,606.76  11.60% 

Increase  in  amount  paid  for   fuel  for  locomotives..      1,694,123.25  fl.87% 
Inciease    in    nmounl     paid    for    supplies    and    mis- 
cellaneous   items     431,701.69  1.75% 


Total    $5,010,491,70         20.81% 

The  cost  of  locomotive  fuel  was  materially  increased  by  the  severe 
weather  conditions  of  the  past  winter,  resulting  in  transportation  irregu- 
larities which  prevented  the  delivery  to  this  company,  at  the  usual  receiving 
points,  of  an  adequate  and  reliable  supply  of  fuel  from  its  coal  fields  in 
southern  Illinois,  and  .ilso  made  necessary  the  purchase  of  a  considerable 
tonnage  in  the  open  market.  The  prolonged  suspension  of  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  fiscal  year,  was  another  important  factor  entering  into  the  in- 
creased   cost    of    fuel. 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 
Eor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  for  constructing,  improving  and  equip- 
ping the  railway,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  heretofore  conferred 
by  the  stockholders  and  voting  bondholders  of  the  company,  the  board  of 
directors  authorized  during  the  year  an  additional  issue  of  common  stock 
and  scrip,  as  follows: 
To  stockholders  of  record  on  Jan.   10,   1910,  an  amount  equal 

to    25    per    cent,    of    their    respective    holdings $30,502,800.00 

All  of  the  above  common  stock  and  scrip  has  been  issued  and  is  held 
by   the   public. 

In  addition  to  the  above  change  in  the  common  stock  and  scrip,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  $150  in  the  amount  of  such  stock  and  scrip  held 
by  the  public,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  such  stock 
and  scrip  owned  by  the  company.  Tlius,  there  is  for  the  year  a  net 
increase  of  $30,502,650  in  the  amount  of  common  stock  and  scrip  held 
by  the  public  and  an  increase  of  $150  in  the  amount  of  common  stock 
and   scrip  owned   by    the   company. 

There  was  no  change  in   the  preferred  stock  or  scrip. 


The    company's   authorized    capital    stock    is    two    hundred    million    dollars 
($200,000,000),  of  which  the  following  has  been  issued  to  June  30,   1910: 
Common  stock  and  scrip  held  by  the  public.  .$130,121,488.82 
Common     stock     and     scrip     owned     by     the 

company    2,334,042.15 


Total   common   stock   and   scrip $132,455,530.97 

Preferred     stock     and     scrip     held     by     the 

public     $22,395,120.00 

Preferred    stock     and     scrip     owned     by     the 

company     3,834.56 


Total     preferred    stock     and    scrip 22,398,954.56 

Total    capital    stock    and   scrip,   June    30,    1910 $154,854,485.53 

FUNDED    DEBT. 

No  bonds  were  sold  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910.  The  amount 
of  bonds  held  by  the  public  and  in  sinking  funds  was  decreased  $7,696,000 
during    the    year,    as    follows: 

Matured    Bonds    Redeemed: 
-M.    L.    S.    &    W.    Ry.    20years    convertible    debentures 

of   1907,    5    per   cent $142,000 

Cedar    Kapids    &    Missouri    River    R.    R.    mortgage    of 

1884,    7   per    cent 28,000 

C.     &     N.     \V.      Ry.     25years     debentures     of      1909, 

5    per    cent,     5,890,000 

Northern  Illinois  Ry.   first  mortgage,  5  per  cent 1,500,000 


$7,660,000 


Bonds    Redeemed    with    -Sinking    Fund    P.wments: 

C.   &   N.   W.    Ry.     Sinking   fund  of   1879,  6  per  ccnt...$       57,000 
C.  &   N.  W.   Ry.    Sinking   fund  of  1879,  5  per  cent...         79,000 


136,000 

Total   bonds    redeemed $7,696,000 

BONDS  IN  TREASURY  AND  DUE  FROM  TRUSTEE. 

.^t   the  close   of   the   preceding   fiscal   year   the   amount   of   the 
Company's  lionds  in  its  Treasury  and  due  from  Trustee  was. $11,281, 000. 00 
The    above   amount   of    Bonds   has   been   decreased   by   those 

retired  during  the  year  ending    Tune  30,   1910,  as   follows: 

M.    L.    S.    &    W.    Ry.    20-Years  'Convertible    Deben- 
tures  of  1907,  5% $3,000.00 

Cedar    Rapids    &    Missouri    River    R.    R.    Mortgage 

of      1884,     7% 741,000.00 

C.   &   N.   \V.    Ry.   25-Years   Debenture  of  1909,   5%.     10,000.00 

C.   \   N.   W.   Ry.   Sinking   Fund  of  1879,   6% 57,000.00 

C.   &   N.   \V.    Ry.   Sinking   Fund  of  1879,  5% 77,000.00 

888,000.00 


$10,393,000.00 
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The   Bonds   due    from    Trustee   have   been   increased   durine 
the  year  as   tollows: 
C.  &  N.   W.  Ry.   General   Mortgage   Gold   Bonds  of  1987.   due 

from   Irustee   in    Exchange    lor    Uonds    Retired,    viz.: 
Al.   L.    i.   &   VV.   Ky.   20- 'i  ears  Convertible  Deben- 

tures  of  1907,  5% $436,000.00 

Cedar   Rapids  &  Missouri    River    R,    R.    Mortgage 

of    ltiS4,    7% 769,000  00 

C.&   N.  VS  .  Ry.  25- Years    Debentures   of  3909,  57o.5,90oio0o!oo 

iSiorthern    Illinois    Ry.    l-irst    Mortgage,    5% 1,500,000.00 

r'  »    i"  ***■•   Sinking   iund  ot   1S79,  6% 112,000.00 

C.  &  N.   \\.    Ry.   Sinking   Fund  of  1879,  5% 153,000.00 

,.     o    XT     ,„     n       /-  .    ,,  8,870,000.00 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  General  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  of  1987.  due 
from  Trustee  on  Account  oi  Construction  Expenditures 
.Made    During    the    Year 1,000,000.00 

Total    Bonds    in   the    Treasury    and   due    from    Trustee, 

June    30,    1910 $20,263,000.00 

Net  Increase  during  the  year  in  Bonds  in  the  Treasury 
and  due  from  Trustee $8,982,000.00 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The    construction   charges    for    the    year   ending  June    30,    1910,    were    as 
follows: 
Un   Account   of  Additional    Main    Tracks,   viz.: 

Miles. 

Third   Track,    Mayfair    Cut-Off,    111 2.52        $1,527.12 

Second    Track,    West    Chicago    to    Wayne, 

.„,'"•,     4.74         49,654.55 

Third  and  Fourth  Tracks,  Eulton  Cut-Off, 

Illinois    ,...      4.69      356,569.98 

^  $407,751.65 

On  Account  of  Elevating  Tracks,  viz.: 

in  the  City  of  Evanston,  111 $767,001.31 

North   40th  Avenue  to  .Vustin  .Avenue,   Chicago, 

.  I"-.    86,424.09 

Austin    Avenue   to   Harlem    Avenue,   Oak    Park, 

I" 182,237.28 

bouth    Branch   Track,    from    near   Taylor   Street 

to   Canal    St.,   Chicago,  III 215,842.39 

In    the    City    of     Milwaukee,     Wis.     (Madison 

Division)     380,584.31 

1,032,089.98 

Sundry    Construction: 

Right  of  Way  and   Additional   Depot  and   Yard 

Grounds $347,668.04 

Buildings,    Furniture  and    Fixtures 915,515.17 

Dock   and    Wharf    Property.... l,125]44o!s9 

Shop  ilachinery  and  Tools '  40^064.97 

Permanent    Hririges    (cost  of  new  over  old)....  l,47l[586!94 

Interlocking  and   Signal   Appaiatus 24,163.30 

New  Sidings.  Yard  Tracks  and  Spurs  to  Indus- 
tries   (60.57   miles) 310,641.34 

Betterment   of    Roadway   and    Track 503,951.12 

Fulton   Terminal    Improvements 154,177.76 

Thatcher-Valentine    Revision,    Nebraska 407[297.53 

Hawardcn    Revision,    Iowa 42,105.13 

Account    New   Chicago   Passenger   Terminal 16.939,515]48* 

Miscellaneous      Construction,      including      Road 

Crossings,    Signs   and   other    items 121,046.01 

......        ,    _      . 22,403,173.68 

Additional  Equipment: 

81  Locomotives,  5  Dining  Cars,  48  Coaches,  8 
Combined  Mail  and  Baggage  Cars,  10  Bag- 
gage Cars,  1,500  Automobile  Cars,  2,000  Gon- 
dola Cars,  300  Flat  Cars,  950  Ore  Cars,  500 
Box  Cars,  250  Refrigerator  Cars,  300  Stock 
Cars,  60  Caboose  Cars,  3  Pile  Drivers,  1 
Track  Scale  Test  Car $7,068,830.51 

Less    Equipment    retired 1,117,428.89 

— '- 5,951,407.62 

"•"o'*'     $30,394,422.93 

•Note.— This    item    includes    $11,032,991.80    expended    in    previous    years 

cnum*nV'.h.'"N.*'"  ?1"""'  o**"'  ■^"'^!?  '"  Suspense  and  Advances  on  ac- 
count of  the  New  Chicago  Passenger  Ucrminal.  •  which  was  transferred  to 
Construction   Account   in   the  current  year. 

NEW   PASSENGER  TERMINAL  IN  THE   CITY    OF   CHICAGO. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  construction 
I'l  ine  company  3  new  passenger  terminal  and  approaches  in  the  city  of 
I  nicago.  in  the  terminal  section,  extending  from  a  connection  with  the 
west  and  north  approached  at  Jeffers.jn  street  and  .\uslin  avenue  to  Madi- 
son street,  all  retaining  walls,  abutments,  steel  viaducts  and  sand  filling 
are  completed,  the  structural  stctl  for  the  track  floor  and  train  :<hed  is 
in  place,  and  the  track  floor  and  train  shed  roof  are  being  constructed; 
the  enclosing  walls  ,ire  practically  completed  and  the  subdivision  of  the 
space  beneath  the  track  floor  is  well  advancid.  The  walls,  roof  and  interior 
partitions  of  the  station  building  are  completed  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
interior  finish  and  decoration  of  this  building  is  done.  '1  he  power  house, 
north  of  Lake  street,  is  practically  completed  and  the  necessary  machinery 
is    being   installed. 

On  the  west  approach,  from  near  Ashland  avenue  to  Jefferson  street, 
and  on  the  north  approach  from  near  Carpenter  street  to  Jefferson  street, 
all  retaining  walls,  abutments,  steel  viaducts  and  sand  filling  arc  completed, 
the  four  main  tr-icks  are  laid  and  ballasted,  except  at  connections  with 
the  present  main  lines,  and  the  installation  of  signal  and  interlocking  appa 
ratus  is   in  progress. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  terminal  will  be  completed  and  opened  to 
(he  public  during  the   present  calendar  year. 

TRACK   ELEVATION    IN   THE   CITY   OF  CHICAGO  AND   VICINITY. 

Pursuant  to  an  ordinance  adopted  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city 
of  Ihicago,  the  company  has  undertaken  the  elevation,  to  a  maxiinuin 
height  of  iT/i  tt.,  of  its  roailway  and  main  tracks  in  that  city  from  a  roii 
nrction  with  its  Rockwell  street  line  at  Taylor  street  to  a  connection  with 
its   Sixteenth   street    line    at    I.eavitt    street,    a   distance    of     Ml    miles. 

Satisfactory  progress  li.u  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  elevation  of 
the  main  tracks  of  the  company  on  its  Milwaukee  line  through  the  city  of 
Evanston,  and  It  is  expected  thot  the  work  will  be  completed  during  the 
ensuing  autumn.      Three   main  tracks  on   this   line  are  now  elevated  and   in 


F^,.f !  "?    Chicago    to    a    point    north    of    the    Davis   street    station    in 

fnnr^'°H-  ^  k'"1""  °^  ^^  ""'"■  ^"  Connection  with  this  undert^ing 
tour  modem  brick  passenger  stations  have  been  completed  in  Evanston  aiJ 
one  is   unuer   construction   at    North   Evanston. 

In  the  village  of  Oak  Park,  adjoining  the  city  of  Chicago  at  its  western 
lin.its,  the  four  northerly  tracks  of  the  proposed  six-track  system  have 
been  elevated  from  .-\ustin  avenue  to  Clinton  avenue,  a  distance  of  1 22 
miles;  the  bridge  work  has  been  erected  for  the  subways  and  the  street 
improvements  are  substantially  completed.  The  improvement  of  the  Har- 
lem avenue  freight  yard,  including  the  construction  of  a  brick  freight 
house,  has  also  been  completed. 

TRACK  ELEVATION  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MILWAUKEE. 
.  '^he  elevation  of  the  main  track  of  the  company  on  its  Madison  division 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  from  a  point  near  Chicago  avenue  to  Greentield 
avenue,  a  distance  of  1.62  miles,  including  the  elevation  of  the  Barclay 
street  and  Lliase  yards,  containing  6.55  miles  of  track,  the  reconstruction 
ot  the  tvinnickmnic  river  drawbridge  and  the  construction  of  subway  bridges 
across  Kinnickinnic  avenue,  Becher  street,  Lincoln  and  Chicago  avenues 
and  a  brick  freight  station  and  team  yard  at  Lincoln  avenue  have  beeii 
completed. 

SUNDRY  ADDITIONS    AND    BETTERMENTS. 

Among  the  more  important  sundry  additions  and  betterments  to  the 
property  of  the  company  during  the  fiscal  year  are   the  following: 

The  third  track  on  the  Mayfair  cut-off  from  Foster  street,  Evanston, 
to  Weber  station,  a  distance  of  2.52  miles,  has  been  practically  completed. 
The  Fulton  (HI.)  cut-off,  consisting  of  third  and  fourth  main  tracks 
from  a  connection  with  the  main  line  of  the  Galena  division,  about  three 
miles  east  of  Fulton,  111.,  to  the  east  end  of  the  company's  new  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  river  between  East  Clinton,  III.,  and  Clinton,  la.,  a 
distance  of  4.69  miles,  has  been  completed. 

The  revision  of  the  main  line  of  the  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  division 
between  Thatcher  and  Valentine,  Neb.,  including  the  construction  of  a 
cut-otf  5.73  miles  in  length,  located  south  of  the  present  main  line  be- 
tween these  points,  and  the  construction  of  a  bridge  1,300  ft.  in  length 
across   the   Niobrara   river,   has   been  completed. 

A  second  main  track  has  been  constructed  on  the  Galena  division  from 
(near)  West  Chicago  to  a  point  west  of  Wayne,  111.,  a  distance  of  4.74 
miles. 

An  aggregate  of  60.57  miles  of  yard  tracks,  sidings  and  industrial  spurs 
has   been  added. 

A  second  main  track  is  being  constructed  and  the  present  main  line 
is  being  revised  between  Hawarden,  la.,  and  the  junction  with  the  Sioux 
City,  Dakota  &  North  Western  Railway,  about  two  miles  east  of  that 
station. 

To  provide  for  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  the  company's  station 
and  terminal  facilities,  a  considerable  expenditure  has  been  made  during  the 
year  for  additional  real  estate,  the  more  important  expenditures  on  this 
account   having  been   at    Proviso,   III.,   and   Tracy,   Minn. 

Modern  brick  passenger  stations  have  been  completed  at  McHenry, 
III.,    Blair,    Neb.,   and    Casper,    Wyo. 

Near  Fulton,  111.,  the  company  has  acquired  201  additional  acres  of 
land  and  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  large  terminal  yard.  The 
improvement  now  undertaken  consists  of  22  yard  tracks  with  capacity 
for  1,700  cars,  4  repair  tracks  with  capacity  of  100  cars,  and  the  fol- 
lowing   structures: 

Brick   engine   house,   58   stalls. 

Turntable,    80    ft.,    electrically   operated. 

Mechanical  coaling  plant,  SOOton  pocket  capacity.       ' 

Double  clinker  pit,   100   ft.    long. 

Water  station   with   five  stand  pipes. 

Brick    power    houses    and    miscellaneous    buildings. 

.•\t  East  Elgin,  III.,  a  brick  freight  house  160  ft.  x  32  ft.  has  been 
constructed. 

.At  the  Chicago  shops  of  the  company  a  complete  plant  for  washing  out 
locomotive   boilers  has  been   constructed. 

At  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  com- 
pany's shop  and  engine  house  plant.  .-Xmon^  the  more  important  struc- 
tures completed  during  the  year  are  the  following: 

Brick    engine    house,    24    stalls. 

Brick    machine  and  boiler  shop,    100    ft.   x    140   ft. 

Brick   heater  house,   25   ft.   x   25   ft. 

Heating    plant. 

Brick  oil   house.   32    ft.  x  34    ft. 

Storehouse  oflice,   30   ft.   x    124    ft. 

Holman    Coal   Chute,   300   ton. 

Turntable,    80   ft. 

Cinder    pit — 15    panels — 154    ft.    long. 

Clinker    pit,    24    ft.   long. 

In  connection  with  this  improvement  a  system  of  yard,  coach  and  re- 
pair tracks  has  also  been  constructed. 

At  Hawarden,  la.,  a  18-stalI  90-ft.  engine  house,  an  80-ft.  turntable,  and 
a  Holman  mechanical  coaling  plant  are  being  constructed,  and  the  yard 
revised. 

At  LeGrand,  la.,  two  stone  crushers  of  large  capacity  with  the  neces- 
sary  appurtenances   have  been   installed   to   provide   ballast. 

At  Layton  Park,  Milwaukee,  the  company's  storage  yards  have  been 
enlarged. 

At   Lancaster,  Wis.,  a  Sstall  engine  house  has  been  constructed. 

At  South  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  an  ice  house  160  ft.  x  250  ft.,  of  30,000  tons 
capacity    has    been   erected. 

At  Huron,  S.  1).,  a  complete  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  Pmtsch  gas 
has    been    installed.  ...  i 

At  Escanaba,  Mich.,  iron  ore  dock  No.  5  h.i»  been  rebuilt  and  the  yards 
enlarged.  The  rebuilt  dock  is  2,220  ft.  long  and  68  ft.  2  in.  wide,  with  an 
approach  1.500  ft.  in  length.  It  contains  370  ore  pockets  each  having  a 
capacity  of  325  tons  and  has  a  total   working  capocity  of   IDO.UjO   tons. 

To  facilitate  the  despatching  of  trains,  a  complete  telephone  line  with 
twenty  station  offices  has  been  constructed  along  the  company's  right  ot 
way   from    Long  Pine  to  (.  hadron,    Neb.,   u   distance  of    199  miles. 

The   following   new    eijuipmeiil   has   been    purchased    during   the   year: 
Locomotives     ' 

Passenger  equipment  — 

Dining   cars    * 

Coaches     • ** 

Combined    moil    and   baggage    cars • 

Baggage    cars    . 

Tl 
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\1  W     K'VIIUWS 

I  hr    (i>lli'«iti«   |iiii|'riri:iiy    luilway   cmiipanir*    have    tirrn   tirKani/inl    in  the 

iiilrtr*!    n(    thin   cumpaiijr: 

I.»  r.u'Nrv  Haii.wav  CoMrANY— nrsanitrcl  nriflcr  the  Inwa  of  Illinoi<i. 
Thi«  rKiiipaiiy  hn«  cmnplrtrd  a  double  track  railway  from  Nachina  to 
NeUun,  III.,  a  iliilnticc  of  13.7(1  milrH,  which  wilt  he  operated  under 
Irate  bv  the  riiicago  &  North  Western  Unilwav  Company  after  July  1. 
lOin,  a*  a  part  of  the  third  and  fourth  main  track  iuile.i|}e  of  it* 
(■alrna  division.  The  new  railwav  cfTcctt  a  material  tavinx  in  Krade* 
and  curvature  a*  conipared  with  the  existing  line  between  Nachus.i  and 
Nclnon.  and  provides  an  important  addition  to  the  company's  track  facili- 
tlea    between    Chicago   and    the    Mississippi    river. 

Hklli  I'otiariii  V'Ai.ny  Rmi.way  Comtanv.  Organiicd  under  the  laws 
of  South  Dakota  to  construct  a  railway  eastwardly  from  a  connection 
with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  at  Ilrlle  Fourche.  S.  D.. 
through  the  counties  of  Itutte  and  Mrnde  for  a  distance  of  8S  miles. 
That  nortion  of  this  railway  extending  from  Hclle  I'ouiche  to  a  point 
near  ttie  town  site  established  in  Itutte  county  by  the  I'nited  States  gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  its  reclamation  project,  a  distance  of  23 .12 
mile*,  has  been  completed,  and  after  July  1.  1010.  will  be  operated  under 
lease  by   the   Chicago  &    North   Western   Railway  Company. 

Jamls  River  Vai  i.rv  &  Xortm  Western  Railway  Comp.\ny. — Organized 
under  the  laws  of  South  Dakota  to  construct  a  railway  in  that  st-itc  from 
Cicttysburg,  in  Potter  countv.  to  RlunI,  in  Hughes  county,  and  from 
Onicla,  in  Sully  counljr.  to  Hitchcock  in  Beadle  county,  in  all  about  1.30 
miles.  The  construction  of  this  railway  from  Gettysburg  to  Blunt,  n 
distance  of  39.i>,'>  miles,  is  nearly  completed,  and  substantially  all  of 
the  right  of  way  for  that  portion  of  the  railway  between  Onida  and 
Hitchcock   has  been  acquired. 

Sioux  City,  Dakota  &  North  Western  Railway  Company. — Organized 
under  the  laws  of  Iowa  to  construct  a  railway  in  that  State  from  Sioux 
City  to  Hawardcn.  The  construction  of  this  railway  from  a  connection 
with  the  Illinois  Central  Railro.nd  near  Hinton  to  a  connection  with  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  near  Hawardcn.  a  distance  of  2S.17 
miles,  is  well  advanced.  .\n  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railway  Company  providing  for  perpetual  trackage  over  the  main  line 
of  the  Hlinois  Central  Railway  Company  between  Sioux  City  and  Hin- 
ton. a  distance  of  12.72  miles. 

Des  Plajnes  Valley  Railway  Company. — Organized  under  the  laws  of 
Illinois.  Substantially  all  of  the  right  of  way  has  been  acquired  for  this 
double  track  railway,  from  a  point  between  Northfield  and  Blodgelt  on 
the  western  division  of  the  four-track  system  of  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Railwiy  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  a  connection  with 
the  Wisconsin  Division  near  Des  Plaincs,  and  thence  to  a  connection  with 
the  Galena  Division  at  Proviso,  a  distance  of  about  21   miles. 

This  railway  will  directly  connect  the  several  divisions  of  the  Chicago 
Si  North  Western  Railway  entering  the  City  of  Chicago  with  the  proposed 
enlarged  terminal  yards  at  Proviso  and  enable  that  company  to  effect  im- 
portant economies  in  the  diversion  and  distribution  of  the  large,  and 
increasing,  traffic  now  passing  through  the  terminals  within  that  city. 

Milwaukee,  Sparta  X-  North  Western  Railw«y  Company. — Organized 
under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  to  construct  a  railwav  in  that  State  from 
a  connection  with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railwav  near  Lindwurm 
on  the  Wisconsin  Division,  about  eipl^t  miles  north  of  Mil'vaukee.  north- 
westerly to  Sparta  on  the  Madison  Division,  a  distance  of  169..52  mj'es 
and  from  a  connection  with  the  above  line  at  a  point  ?bout  six  miles 
west  of  T.indwurm  sontherlv  to  a  connection  with  the  Milwaukee  and 
Madison  T.ine  near  West  .\llis.  a  distance  of  f.l«  miles.  From  I.ind 
wurm  to  Clyman  and  from  the  iunction  west  of  Lindwurm  to  near  West 
.Mlis,  in  all  about  ,'51.7S  miles,  the  construction  of  a  double  track  railway 
is  in  progress.  From  Clyman  to  Necedah  and  from  Wyeville  to  Soarta  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  right  of  way  has  been  acquired  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  single  track  railwav  has  been  commenced.  Between  Ne- 
cedah and  Wvcville,  an  existing  branch  railway  will  be  reconstructed 
and  used  as  a  part  of  the  main  line.  In  the  construction  of  this  rail- 
way, such  provision  as  may  be  economical  will  he  made  for  the  future 
construction  of  an   additional  .main   track   from   Clyman   to   Sparta. 

This  railway  will  afford  a  direct  route,  with  low  grades,  from  Mil- 
waukee to  connections  with  the  Chica<TO.  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  &_  Omaha 
Railwav  at  Wyeville  and  %vith  the  Madison  Division  of  the  Chicago  Sr 
North  Western  Riilw.->v  at  Sparta,  to  which  may  be  economically  diverted 
a   large  volume  of  traffic  now   passing   over  the  existing  routes   and   heavy 


^,  ..|r,  V,..  .Madl.'.n  aii'l  l-.lfoy.  It  will  aU..  pr.,vid<-  a  d'.iibje  traek  belt 
line  around  the  City  of  .Milwaukee,  which  will  alf'ir>t  great  relief  from 
( oiigrdloii  at  the  lermlnali  within  that  ciiy.  .Ml  llirough  IrofTic  may 
hr  (llvcrlrd  to  the  belt  line  and  a  contidrrabfe  portion  of  ihr  l',<al  traffic 
distributed  at  lla  terminal  yardi. 

LANDS. 

TliP  aale  of  the  timber  lands  in  the  company'*  Wisconsin  and  Michlgarj 
land  grants  haa  been  discontinued  for  the  purpoae  of  re-examination  and 
reaiipraiaement.  The  total  number  of  acres  remaining  in  the  several  grant* 
June  30,  lOin  amounted  to  377,334.00  acres,  of  which  4,HOf).40  acre*  were 
iiiitlrr    contract    for   sale,    leaving   unaold   372..'i2n.20   acres. 

Apiirnded  hereto  may  he  found  statement*,  account*  and  *tati*tic« 
relating  to  the  business  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  condition  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs  on   June  30.   1010. 


MARVIN  HUGHITT.  Preaidenl. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  ACCOUNT. 


Year  Ending  Year  Ending 

June  30, 1000.  June  30, 1910. 

Average  mile-  Average  mile- 
age oper-  age  oper-        Increase  +• 

ated  7,835.49.  ated  7,0-29.45.    Decrease  — . 


Operating  Revenues: 
Freight  Revenue  . 
Passenger    Revenue 


Other  Transportation   Revenue     5,140,021.49 
Non-transportation     Revenue..         337,089.84 


.$43,819,091.27  $49,536,839.18  +$5,917,74  7.91 
.  16,875,668.43  18,481,017.47  +  1,555,349.04 
5,768,344.63+  621,723.14 
439,483.41  +       102,393.57 


Total    Operating    Revenues. $65,978,471.03  $74,175,684.69 +$8,197,213.66 

Operating    Expenses    43,191,239.41  52,153,619.21  +  8,962,379.80 

.$22,787,231.62  $22,022,065.48—    $765,166.14 

15,906.54  56,941.00  +         41,034.46 


Net   Operating    Revenue. 
Outside  Operations: 
Net  Deficit    


Total    Net    Revenue $22,771,325.08  $21,965,124.48  —    $806,200.60 

nixes   accrued    2,714,631.79        2,979,512.52  +      264.880.73 


Operating  income    $20,056,693.29  $18,985,611.96— $1,071,081.33 

Other  Income: 

Rents-Credits    65.180.75  84,180.43+  18.999.68 

Dividends  on  Stocks  Owned...  1.S86.192.00  1,594.249.50—  291.942..50 

Interest,  Funded  Debt  Owned.  2,837.50  1,900.00—  937.50 
Interest  on  Other  Securities, 

Loans  and  Accounts 549.421.42  808,309.23+  2.58,887.81 

Miscellaneous   Income    50,429.83  51,120.29+  690.46 


Total  Other  Income 


..$2,554,061.50     $2,539,759.45—      $14,302.05 


Gross  Income $22,610,754.79  $21,.525,371.41  —$1,085,383.38 

Deductions  from  Gross  Income: 

Rents— Debits     $818.S48.13  $1,397,277.94+  $578,429.81 

Int.  Accrued  on  Funded   Debt.  7,603.025.00  7,582.514.99—  20.510.01 

Other    Interest    900.96  931.89+  30.93 

Sinking  Funds 224,500,00  22.5,500.00  +  1.000.00 

Other  Deductions    28.187,15  20,649,23—  7.537,92 


Total  Deductions  from  Gross 


,  .  ,    $8,675,461.24 


1,226.874,05  +     $551,412.81 


Net  Income 

Dividends   on   Stock 


$13,93.5,293.55  $12.298,497,36 —$1,636,796,19 

8,764,503,00        9.832.038.00  +*1, 067.535.00 


Balance  Income  for  the  year. 

carried  to  Profit  and  Loss  $5,170,790.; 


S2. 466. 459.36  —$2,704,331.19 


'Note. — This  increase  is  due  to  one-half  year's  dividend  on  the  increase  in 
Common  Stock  of  the  Company  issued  during  the  current  year. 


Da. 

Balance    from   operations   of   Land   Properties   for    year   ending 

June  SO,  1910 $82,757.13 

Depreciation  accrued  prior  to  July  1,  1907.  on  equipment  re- 
tired during  the  current  fiscal   year 709,158.55 

.'Vdjustments  in  sundry  accounts  due  to  operations  of  previous 

years    (net)    139,334.22 

Net  loss  on  property  sold  or  abandoned  and   not   replaced  and 

preliminary  construction  work  abandoned 34,718.22 

Balance  Credit,  June  SO,  1910,  carried  to  Balance  Sheet 32,178,982.10 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  JUNE  30,  1910. 


$38,144,900  22 


Balance,  June  30,  1909 i 

Balance  Income  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1910,  brought  for- 
ward from  Income  .Account 

Balance  of  .-\ccounts  Written  Off  the  Books  


Cr. 

1,672,169.22 


2,466.459.36 
6.2S1.64 


$33,144,900.22 
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GENERAL  BAL.\XCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1910. 
(7,506.47  Miles.) 


ASSETS. 
Property   Investment. 

Road  and  Equipment: 

Balance  to  Debit  of  this  Account,  June  30, 

1909    $260,930,188.09 

Add  C.  &  N.  \V.  Ry.  Sinking  Fund 
Bonds  of  1879  retired  and  credited 
this  account  in  the  two  preceding 
fiscal  years    273,000.00 

Add  Sundry  Construction  and  Equipment 
Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1910,  as  sec  statement  elsewhere 
herein    30,394,422.93 


-?291,597, 611.02 


Securities: 

Securities  of  Proprietary,   .\ffiliated  and  Controlled   Com- 
panies— Unpledged     

Other  Investments: 

Advances     to     Proprietary,     Affiliated     and 
Controlled    Companies    for    Construction, 

Equipment   and    Betterments $1.5,877,949.09 

Miscellaneous    Investments    970.507.81 


$309,240,827.92 


Working  Assets: 

Cash     $18,503,988.19 

Common    Stock   and    Scrip,    C.    &    N.    W.    Ry. 

Co.,  in  hands  of  Treasurer 2,334,042.15 

Preferred   Stock  and   Scrip,   C.   &   N.   W.    Ry. 

Co.,  in  hands  of  Treasurer 3,834.56 

$40,000  M.  L.  S.  &  \V.  Ry.  E.xt.  &  Imp.  Sink- 
ing  Fund  Bonds  on  hand 40,000.00 

$1,835,000  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  3'/;%  General  Mort- 
gage  Gold  Bonds  of  1987  on  hand 1.835.000.00 

$17,957,000  C.  &  N.  \V.  Ry.  General  Mortgage 
Gold  Bonds  of  1987.  due  from  Trustee  in 
exchange    for    Bonds    retired 17,957,00n.no 

$431,000    Southern    Iowa    Ry.    First   Mortgage 

Bonds  on  hand 431,000.0" 

149.200  Shares  of  Capital  Stock  of  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Ry. 
Co 10,337,152.29 

41.715     Shares    of     Preferred    Stock    of    the 

Union   Pacific   Railroad  Co 3,910,575.93 

Bills     Receivable     1,685.35 

Traffic    and    Car-Service    Balances    Due    from 

other    Companies     40,721.28 

Net  Balance  Due  from  Agents  and  Con- 
ductors           3,782,695.15 

Miscellaneous    Accounts    Receivable 1,296.155.86 

Materials    and    Supplies 6,296.589.28 

Other    Working    Assets 3,133.26 

Deferred  Debit  Items: 

Advances     $283,686.17 

Insurance   Paid  in  Advance 25,918.31 

Cash  and  Securities  in  Sinking  and  Redemp- 
tion    Funds     6.768.593.76 

Other    Deferred    Debit    Items 781.125.05 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  Stock: 

Common   Stock   and   Scrip.   C.  &   .\.   \V.    Ry. 

Co.,  held  by  the  public $130,121,488.82 

Preferred  Stock  and  Scrip,  C.  &   N.  W.  Ry. 

Co.,    held  by   the   public 22,395,120.00 


Common  Stock  and   Scrip,   C.    &   N.   W.    Ry. 

Co.,  owned  by  the  Company $2,334,042.15 

Preferred  Stock  and  Scrip,  C.  &   -V.   \V.   Ky. 

Co.,  owned  by  the  Company 3,834.56 


iuni    Realized    on    Capital    Stock. 


:,337,876.71 
29,657.75 


$154,884,143.28 


Mortgage,    Bonded   and   Secured   Debt; 

Bonds  in  hands  of  the  public $138,51  l,5i!0.OU 

.■\dd  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Sinking  Fund  Deben- 
tures of  1933.  in  hands  of  public,  issued 
for  purchase  of  Stock  of  C.  St.  Paul.  M. 
&    O.    Ry.    Co 9.695,000.00 

$148,206,500.00 
Bonds     held     by     Trustee     account     Sinking 

Funds     4,989,500.00 

Bonds    owned     by     the     Company     and    due 

from    Trustee    20,263,000.00 


173,459,000.00 


Working  Liabilities: 

Traffic     and     Car-Service    Balances    Due    to 

Other   Companies    $1,685,029.10 

Audited  Vouchers  and  Wages  Unpaid 5,650,593.14 

Miscellaneous    Accounts    Payable 248,447.20 

Matured     Interest,      Dividends     and      Rents 

Unpaid     5,419,385.77 

Matured     Mortgage,     Bonded     and     Secured 

Debt    Unpaid    36,000.00 

Other   Working    Liabilities 921.96 

13,048,377.17 

Accrued  Liabilities  Not  Due: 

Unmatured   Interest    Payable 1,590,973.35 

Deferred  Credit  Items: 

Reserve   for   Accrued    Depreciation $1,398,702.01 

Other    Deferred    Credit  Items 172.002.84 


1,570,704.85 


Appropriated   Surplus: 

Sinking     Fund     on     Madison     Extension     (iold 

Bonds     $1,862,015.92 

"  *'  **     Menominee    Extension 

Gold    Bonds    1,618,708.32 

"     North   Western   Union  Ry. 

Gold    Bonds    1,303,348.27 

••     W.    &     St.    P.    R.    R.    Ex- 
tension   Gold     Bonds...    1.947,516.64 
••     C.    &    N.    W.    Ry.    Sinking 

Fund    Bonds  of  1879...       410,004.61 


Profit 


7,141,593.7« 


$383,878,724.51 
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O  see  the  pages  of  the  journal  of  a  national  association  of 
railway  officers  occupied  by  descriptions  of  proprietary  de- 
s  written  by  the  proprietors  or  their  agents,  and  the  time 
the  association  taken  up  with  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
•  h  subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  really  vahiable  matter,  pro- 
kes  disgust.  If  such  devices  are  thus  treated  in  connection 
th  reports  by  regularly  appointed  committees  of  the  associa- 
II.  or  by  active  incmbcrs  who  have  used  them  and  wiali  to 
■  e  others  tlie  benefit  of  their  experience,  that  is  another 
uter.     So   handled,   no  exception   can   be   taken   and   ihere  is 


iinlliidK  III  <lrir;i<l  fri.m  the  diKiniy  nf  the  procccdinK%  Th« 
Kailway  SiKnal  Aimucialion  liait  been  a  con»picuou»  ofTcndcr 
■Rniiiiit  K"'"'  •••'•«•  '"  ''•'»  respect  duriuK  the  past  year.  We 
do  not  acnwc  the  nttrctary  or  the  executive  committee  of  the 
<.ncn»c  of  uninfic  the  body  of  ihe  journal  for  the  financial  profit 
I  if  the  association;  »uch  a  proceeding  in  the  case  of  the  mcB 
concerned  would  be  beyond  belief.  Nevertheless,  the  time  of 
ihc  association  at  the  March  m<ctin«  in  Chicago  was  in  large 
part  devoted  to  descripliinis  of  proprietary  devices  whitl.,  if 
wc  may  JU^Ikc  by  the  paucity  of  debate,  added  little  or  nothing 
•o  the  knowledge  of  those  present.  What  discussion  there  was 
consislerl  largely  of  an  exchange  of  personal  opinions  between 
representatives  of  different  makers  of  similar  devices.  Again, 
.it  New  York,  in  June,  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  com- 
trlittee  No.  4,  on  automatic  block  signals,  than  which  nothing 
more  important  has  come  before  tbc  association  during  the 
\ear,  was  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  meeting  when  all  those 
who  had  not  gone  home  were  exhausted  and  anxious  to  get 
;iway,  with  the  result  that  scant  attention  was  paid  to  this  sub- 
ject. Meanwhile  three-fourths  of  the  afternoon  session  had 
I  cell  devoted  to  proprietary  devices  described  by  the  agents  of 
the  makers.  The  Railway  Signal  Association  has  done  splendid 
work  in  the  past  and  is  doing  it  now  (in  committee),  as  a  glance 
;it  the  advance  notices  of  the  annual  convention  will  show.  It 
is  recognized  as  the  authority  on  signaling  and  is  striving  for 
:i  place  in  the  railway  world  comparable  to  that  of  the  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Association.  Before,  however,  it  can  attain  to 
any  such  dignity  as  attaches  to  this  body,  the  Railway  Signal 
:'.ssociation  will  have  to  model  its  conduct  more  after  that  of 
the  larger  organization. 


THE  metnbers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held 
a  general  conference  at  Washington  on  Monday  last  and 
discussed  at  considerable  length  the  principal  problems  now 
before  them.  They  have  decided  to  give  a  hearing  on  October 
8  on  the  question  of  the  proper  administration  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause  of  the  law,  as  amended  last  June,  it  is 
deemed  important  that,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  the  question  of  the  administration  of  this  clause  shall 
'  be  settled  by  December  18,  when  the  six  months'  period  allowed 
by  the  statute  for  adjustment  will  expire.  It  was  decided  to 
hear  additional  testimony  concerning  trunk  line  freight  rates  on 
October  12.  On  that  date  it  is  expected  that  the  presidents  of 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  will  give  testimony  concerning  the  financial  condition  of 
their  companies.  The  commission  will,  on  October  17,  hold  a 
hearing  in  Boston  to  consider  the  complaint  of  New  England 
consignees  against  the  new  demurrage  rules  of  the  railways,  by 
which  the  free  time  allowed  for  unloading  cars  shall  be  reduced 
from  four  days  to  two.  We  referred  recently  to  the  task  of 
prescribing  equitable  freight  rates  by  governmental  procedure 
as  impossible;  this  because  the  indeterminate  or  variable  factors 
in  the  problem  are  so  numerous  and  so  elusive.  We  might  have 
added  that  the  commission's  task  as  a  whole  is  physically  impos- 
sible, even  if  there  were  no  other  obstacles.  The  three  subjects 
here  mentioned  are  enough  to  keep  a  half  dozen  men  busy  a 
month;  and  shippers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  presenting 
new  complaints  or  remonstrances  as  fast  as  their  typewriters 
can  turn  them  out.  As  questions  concerning  proposed  increases 
must  take  precedence  on  the  commission's  docket  over  all  other 
matters,  it  looks  as  though  ordinary  complaints  would  stand  a 
poor  show  for  the  next  six  months.  In  the  meantime  passengers 
are  being  killed  by  the  score,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the 
commission  apparently  lacks  the  time  or  the  money  to  exercise 
its  power,  granted  by  the  last  Congress,  to  investigate  and  ex- 
pose those  railway  practices  which  result  in  such  distressing  dis- 
asters. Even  the  preferred  questions— proposed  increases— get 
in  each  other's  way.  That  New  England  demurrage  question 
ought  to  be  settled  at  once,  for  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  one ; 
but  while  the  commissioners  are  attending  to  that  subject,  the 
immensely  important  trunk  line  rates  must  wait. 
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Ol^R  editorial  last  week  on  the  Bluffton  collision  might  with 
propriet>-  be  reprinted  this  week,  in  almost  the  same  form, 
as  a  commentary  on  a  collision  which  occurred  two  miles  north 
of  Staunton,  III.,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  in  which  37  persons 
were  killed;  that  is  to  say,  the  article  might  profitably  be  re- 
printed provided  there  is  any  profit  in  printing  editorials  on 
this  subject — which  sometimes  seems  doubtful.  Looking  at  the 
subject  from  a  cold  statistical  standpoint,  and  having  in  mind 
the  slaughters  which  in  the  past  have  led  to  reforms  in  railway 
practice  that  apparently  could  not  be  accomplished  except  by 
slaughter,  one  could  wish  that  these  last  three  trolley-car  dis- 
r.sters  could  all  have  occurred  in  the  same  state,  so  as  to  be 
more  effective  in  burning  the  lesson  into  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  only  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Staunton  col- 
lision, as  distinguished  from  the  two  in  Indiana,  which  may  in 
r.ny  way  affect  the  question  of  what  to  do  about  them  is  that 
in  the  Staunton  disaster  four  of  the  persons  killed  were  officers 
of  the  company  on  whose  line  the  collision  occurred — the  assist- 
ur,i  superintendent  of  motive  power,  the  assistant  trainmaster, 
the  land  commissioner  and  the  auditor  of  disbursements.  As 
we  write  there  comes  to  hand  an  Indiana  newspaper  which  says 
that  the  railway  commission  of  that  state,  since  the  Bluffton 
collision,  has  held  several  conferences  with  block  signal  experts 
and  '"the  commissioners  have  concluded  that  it  is  practicable 
to  have  block  signals  on  electric  railways."  It  seems  to  us  that 
to  have  this  solemn  declaration,  in  the  3'ear  1910,  of  a  simple 
fact  which  was  equally  well-known  20  years  ago,  and  which  was 
easily  susceptible  of  proof,  both  by  theory  and  experience,  50 
years  ago,  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  flower  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  regulating  railways  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  political  railway  commission.  The  Indiana  paper  adds  that 
probably  the  commission  will  issue  an  order  for  block  signals  on 
all  electric  lines  in  Indiana;  but  what  such  an  order  would 
amount  to.  when  the  legislature  has  explicitly  exempted  electric 
roads  from  the  binck  system  law,  is  not  explained. 


ABOLISH  THE  UNFAIR  DISCRIMINATIONS. 

LAST  week  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  published  the  facts  about 
some  unfair  discriminations  in  the  form  of  pubHshed  rates 
which  are  given  certain  members  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
-Association.  The  facts,  as  we  stated  them,  have  not  yet  been  de- 
nied; they  are  undeniable.  The  only  answer  which  has  been  made 
is  that  the  rates  referred  to  are  all  right,  because,  being  published, 
they  are  legal.  .Any  unfair  discrimination  under  heaven  could 
be  made  equally  "right"  and  equally  "legal"'  in  the  same  way. 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  effect  whether  a  railway  publishes 
a  rate  of  26  cents  and  secretly  rebates  3  cents  of  it  to  certain 
favored  concerns,  or  makes  a  rate  of  23  cents,  in  such  a  way  that 
it  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  concerns?  If  a  discrimination  is 
unfair,  immoral  and  harmful,  it  is  not  made  fair,  virtuous  and 
beneficent  by  a  small  application  of  printer's  ink. 

Many  big  shippers  and  big  cities  are  getting  published  rates 
that  arc  unfairly  low  as  compared  with  the  rates  charged  other 
shippers  and  to  other  points.  They  know  it  and  railway  men 
know  it.  The  public  also  will  soon  know  all  about  it.  Many 
magazine  articles  have  been  published  in  recent  montlis  attack- 
ing railways  for  numerous  things.  Most  of  these  attacks  have 
been  unfair.  For  an  attack  which  is  fair,  and  which  is  written 
by  a  man  who  evidently  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  we 
commend  our  rcader.s  to  the  article  in  the  October  World's  Work 
by  C.  M.  Keys,  entitled  "The  Shipper's  Fight  for  Life."  Some 
of  the  specific  cases  Mr.  Keys  cites  are  not  apropos,  but  he  seems 
to  have  grasped  the  vitally  important  fact  that  the  present  great 
evil  in  American  railway  rate-making  is  not  the  making  of  lower 
rates  for  longer  than  for  shorter  hauls,  which  is  often  justifiable; 
nor  the  charging  of  rates  excessive  /^er  se,  which  se'dom  or  never 
happens;  but  that  the  real  evil  consists  in  unfair  <liscriminalioii» 
in  favor  of  the  big  shippers  and  big  cities,  simply  because,  being 
big,  they  control  enough  traffic  to  bribe  or  bully  the  railways  into 
giving  them  that  to  which  they  arc  not  entitled.  It  is  only  ;i 
matter  of  time,  unless  this  comlition  of  affairs  is  remedied,  until 
other  writers  having  no  friendly  feeling  toward  railways  will  be 
making  similar  attacks,  and  presently  we  shal!  have — and  justly  — 


an  agitation  ct.mp.Trahle  in  violence  to  that  which  was  provoked 
by  secret  rebating.  One  of  the  great  dangers  from  rates  that 
are  unfairly  low  always  is  that  they  will  be  effectively  used  as 
aiguments  to  show  that  other  rates  are  too  high,  when,  in  fact, 
the  other  rates  are  not  too  high  absolutely,  but  only  seem  too 
high  when  compared  with  the  rates  that  are  unfairly  low. 

How  did  these  discriminatory  rates  get  into  the  tariffs?  As 
the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  recently  said,  the  Hepburn  act  was 
hardly  in  effect  before  the  big  shippers  a!l  over  the  country  began 
begging  and  demanding  that-  t'ne  railways  give  them  in  the  form 
of  published  rates  the  same  advantages  they  formerly  had  in 
the  form  of  secret  rebates.  The  result  was  reflected  in  an  inter- 
view given  to  the  press  about  January  1,  1907,  by  one  of  the 
new  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  which 
he  said  that  more  rates  had  been  reduced  since  the  Hepburn  act 
went  into  effect  than  in  any  equal  period  in  the"  country's  history ! 
That  ttKs  the  story  of  how-  some  of  these  unfair  published  rates 
originated.  Our  shipper  friends  talk  much  about  the  "interests 
of  the  consumer."  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  the  consumer  getting 
rate  reduction  benefits?  They  went  almost  entirely  into  the 
same  pockets  into  which  the  rebates  formerly  had  gone. 

The  railways  have  said  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion that  they  need  more  revenue.  The  best  way  to  make  a  start 
toward  getting  it  is  to  abolish  the  unfair  discriminations  that  are 
being  given  to  the  big  industrial  corporations  and  the  big  com- 
mercial centers.  Some  of  the  advances  in  rates  that  are  now 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  be 
in  the  right  direction,  but  they  w-ould  ieave  undone  many  things 
that  ought  to  be  done.  What  is  needed  in  the  interest  of  the 
railways,  in  the  interest  of  the  public — in  the  interest  of  every- 
body except  the  present  recipients  of  the  benefits  of  unfair  dis- 
crimination— is  that  every  excessive  tap  line  allowance  be  reduced 
to  a  proper  basis ;  that  every  commodity  rate  which  has  been 
made  excessively  low  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  smelting  trust, 
the  beef  trust,  the  steel  trust,  the  harvester  trust,  the  sugar  trust, 
the  oil  trust,  or  any  other  big  industrial  concern,  shall  bo  raised 
to  a  place  where  it  will  bear  a  fair  relation  to  other  rates ;  that 
every  vicious  transit  arrangement  shall  be  abolished — in  short, 
that  every  one  of  the  unjustly  low  rates  and  unfair  traffic  ar- 
rangements, which  every  traffic  man  knows  exist,  shall  be  elimi- 
nated. By  this  means  fair  relations  will  be  established  between 
rates  in  general.  The  effect  will  be  to  increase  railway  revenues. 
If  it  does  not  increase  earnings  enough,  then  the  time  will  have 
come  for  truly  general  advances  in  rates. 

The  needed  reforms  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  concerted 
action  by  competing  railways.  The  big  industrial  corporations 
will  resist  them  violently.  They  are  apt  to  try,  as  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  are  now  trying,  to 
get  the  railways  prosecuted  for  alleged  violation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act.  But  if  the  railways  will  fully  and  candidly  pre- 
sent their  case  to  the  public  and  the  commission  and  loyally 
stand  together  in  fighting  for  what  they  know  is  right,  they  ulti- 
mately will  win.  One  of  the  main  obstacles  to  needed  reform  in 
railway  traflric  matters  has  been  that  railway  men  often  have  not 
hyally  stood  together.  Fach  traffic  manager  has  been  loath  to 
suggest  and  insist  that  unfair  aflvantages  be  withdrawn  front 
large  industrial  corporations  for  fear  that  otViccrs  of  other  roads 
would  let  the  shippers  affected  know  where  the  suggestion  origi- 
nated, and  that  his  road  would  then  be  punished  by  the  with 
drawal  of  business.  Needed  readjustments  of  rates  have  a's<> 
been  (irevented  by  attempts  of  indiviilual  traffic  managers  t<' 
protect  pet  industries  on  their  respective  lines.  Tlie.sc  narrow  and 
selfish  efforts  of  individual  lines  to  protect  their  own  interests 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  other  lines  have  cost  the  railways  as 
a  whole  vastly  more  than  they  have  benefiteil  them  individu- 
ally;    they  have  inured  mainly  to  the  benefit  of  the  big  trusts. 

The  time  has  come  when  railways  nm.st  give  an  accounting  to 
the  public  for  everything  they  do.  In  order  to  prevent  the  con 
stant  scrutiny  of  the  fads  regarding  their  business  from  injuring 
tlieni.  they  must  make  the  f.tcis  such  that  ihey  will  hear  the  most 
rigorous  inspection.  They  cannot  make  a  more  salutary,  more 
important,  or  more  needed  mo\  e  toward  that  goal  than  to  cut 
oiii  unf:iir  rate  and  traffic  iliscriminations,  root  and  hr.inch 
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THC  BArCTV  APPLIANCE  CONrCNCNCC. 
IIKN  il  u.i.i  MiKK'-'li-.l  .1  jr.ir  or  m.T.-  ik"  tli.ii  a  law 
nliinilu'ilizinK  llu-  »"-iallr<l  nafrly  a|>pliiinat  ni  railway 
cars  woulil  l>r  |m't»c<l.  it  was  tliotiKlH.  from  the  |>a*l  iitlcrancc« 
of  the  lntiT»IUc  liimiiurrc  (.'ommiMion's  ■ipiiktHitian,  thai  it 
would  nurily  mran  the  IcKaliiiiriK  i>f  the  standards  that  had 
h*in  i»(|i>iit«-d  hy  ihe  Mantci  (  nr  Huilders"  Assiciation.  This  was 
deplored  on  th.^  urouiul  that  it  woulil  present  a  siihstanfial  ot>- 
Nlaolc  t"  Illy  i'hanKes  lliat  iniKht  he  desired  in  the  future.  Hut 
when  it  was  leari\ed  that  the  new  reKulations  were  m  set  aside, 
to  a  marked  deuree.  what  had  heeii  done  hy  ihe  association, 
and  would  inter  into  details  of  construction  that  were  tnorc 
minute  than  the  association  ever  lht>UKht  of  attemliiiK'  to.  and 
that  these  detail-  were  to  he  forced  on  all  the  e(|uipnient  of 
the  counirv.  the  railways  t"ok  real  alarm  and  he^an  ;i  campaign 
of  protest.  Tile  result  is  a  hearing  hcfore  the  commission,  for 
receiving  the  protests  against  and  the  arguments  for  these 
changes,  .\t  the  present  writing  this  hearing  is  still  on  and 
the  linal  lesult  uncertain. 

.•\t  the  hearing  of  last  week  it  was  shown  that  tiie  M.  C.  B. 
standards  were  not  enforced  with  the  rigidity  tiiat  would  follow 
their  enactment  into  a  law  and  the  penalization  of  every  varia- 
tion from  them.  There  is  a  certain  He.xihility  of  application  due 
to  local  conditions,  the  preferences  of  the  trainmen,  the  details 
of  the  car  construction  and  the  personal  equation  of  the  de- 
signer; a  flexibility  that  makes  for  economy  of  construction  and 
maintenance  and  does  not.  in  any  w'ay.  reduce  the  safety  and 
cfiiciency  of  the  apparatus.  This  was  acknowledged,  with  the 
possible  mistake  that  not  enough  emphasis  was  put  on  the  real 
importance  and  value  of  the  M.  C.  B.  standards.  If  it  was  an 
(Oversight,  it  was  quite  natural,  because  people  who  think  are 
not  apt  to  over  emphasize  self-evident  truths,  and  it  was  quite 
natural  to  assume  that  everyone  must  recognize  this  value  with- 

Iout  the  necessity  of  driving  it  home  with  a  i^lcdge  hammer.  But 
as  soon  as  it  was  admitted  that  these  variations  from  rigid  ad- 
'  herence  to  the  standard  existed,  the  supporters  of  the  measure 
took  advantage  of  it  and  urged  the  necessity  of  strict  re.gula- 
tions  whose  slightest  disregard  would  be  penalized.  In  this 
it  appeared  that  there  was  an  exceedingly  narrow  range  of 
vision  .n  seme  quarters.  When  the  lines  were  drawn  so  closely 
that  a  brake  ratchet  with  14  teeth  was  considered  to  be  the 
proper  thing  and  one  with  12  teeth  deserving  of  a  lin.-  of 
$100.  and  when  the  height  of  a  grab  iron  had  to  be  so  nicely 
adjusted  that  the  variation  of  an  inch  was  sufficient  to  throw 
_|  the  car  out  of  service  (a  distance  less  than  the  variation  of 
1 1  car  height  in  loaded  and  empty  conditions)  even  the  commis- 
sion took  breath  and  one  of  them  remarked  that  it  would  be 
inadvisable  to  adopt  anything  that  would  make  them  look  fool- 
ish.    This  ray  of  light  is  encouraging. 

The  testimony  of  railway  representatives  showed  that  not  one 
of  them  had  the  slightest  objection  to  anything  (hat  would  make 
tor  the  safety  of  the  men.  That  was  recognized  as  being  of 
paramount  importance,  and  sufficient  to  warrant  any  expense. 
But  when  it  came  to  tying  up  cars  and  locomotives  on  every 
.American  railway,  because  of  the  number  of  teeth  in  brake 
ratchets,  or  the  location  of  a  brake  staff,  or  because  the  end 
clearance  was  'n  in.  scant,  or  because  of  the  thousand  and  one 
details  that  are  shifted  from  their  proper  location  by  the  com- 
mercial exigencies  of  construction,  it  seemed  time  to  call  a 
halt ;  the  commission  did  not  quite  feel  that  the  country  would 
back  them  up  in  such  a  move.  The  cost  to  the  railways  was  a 
matter  of  minor  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  advocates  of  the 
regulation.  The  fact  that  it  would  cost  about  $56,000,000  to 
apply  these  new  details  to  present  equipment  was  slurred  over 
as  of  no  tnoinent 

Tt  is  doubtful  if  the  leaders,  who  seem  possessed  to  get  some 
legislation  enacted  that  will  demonstrate  to  their  clientele  that 
they  arc  doing  something,  regardless  of  its  real  value,  realized 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  they  have  undertaken.  It  is 
small  wonder  that,  with   the  multiplicity  of  irresponsible  coun- 


cilor*, there  should  have  Ikcii  l.uilt  up  this  detailed  regulation 
that  it  alnuiit  appalling  in  what  it  proposes,  compared  with  the 
paucity  of  the  K'""'  •'  really  promises  to  cfFcct. 

However,  the  hearing  has  had  some  good  cfTect.  It  has  shown 
the  danger  of  the  radical  suggestions  proposed,  and  while  the 
commi.Hsion  listened  with  cmfressemcnt  to  its  own  inspectors 
and  to  the  repnseiitatives  of  the  labor  organizations,  the  illus- 
iialion*  and  the  statements  of  the  railway  representatives  were 
of  such  a  character  that  they  enforced  respectful  attention.  It 
IS  probable  that  the  comn1i^.^ion  will  give  careful  consideration 
tr)  the  report  of  the  special  committee  that  is  to  present  its 
case  this  week,  and  may  thus  be  steere<l  along  a  sane  course. 
It  is  probable,  too,  from  present  inrlications,  that  the  law  will 
not  be  made  retroactive,  and  thus  the  new  regulations  will  not 
be  made  a|)plicable  to  old  e(|uiptnent. 

The  strange  part  of  the  wh(de  agitation  is  that  advice  was  not 
taken  earlier  from  the  men  who  put  real  safety  paramount  to 
everything  else  and  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  at 
these  points  with  a  broad  and  liberal  perspective;  in  short, 
the  men  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  some  real  thinking 
before  they  leap.  But,  as  Lord  Dundreary  says:  "There  are 
some  things  no  fellow  can  llnd  out." 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL. 

WliEX,  in  19<i7,  Stuy\tsaiu  1-ish  was  making  his  fight  to 
retain  control  of  the  Illinois  Central,  he  prophesied  loss 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  1.  C.  if  the  Union  Pacific  interests 
l)ccanie  dominant.  He  pointed  out  the  strong,  strategic  position 
of  the  Illinois  Central  as  a  north  and  south  line,  running  through 
a  fertile  and  highly  productive  territory  and  originating  a  great 
part  of  the  traffic  earned,  and  he  laid  stress  on  the  advantages 
that  such  a  line  had  in  bargaining  for  traffic  with  transcon- 
tinental lines  He  predicted  that  an  alliance  w^ith  other  lines 
would  result  in  loss  of  business.  This  prophecy  has  not  been 
justified. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  gross  operating  revenue 
amounted  to  $5^900,0011,  an  increase  of  $4,200,000  over  1909. 
This  would  hardly  indicate  that  the  alliance  between  the  Union 
Pacific-Southern  Pacific  and  the  Illinois  Central  was  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  north  and  south  line.  Moreover,  the  Illinois 
Central  has  not  apparently  suffered  in  division  on  through  rates. 
In  1907  its  average  ton-mile  receipts  were  5.7  mills  and  in  1910 
they  were  5.89  mills. 

What  has  happened,  however,  is  a  steady  mounting  expense 
account,  which  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
gross  earnings,  so  that  in  1910,  with  an  increase  of  $4,200,000 
in  gross  over  1909,  there  is  a  decrease  in  net,  after  the  payment 
of  taxes,  of  $700,000,  making  the  total  net  in  1910  $12,800,000. 
Operating  expenses  last  year  amounted  to  $43,300,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $4,900,000  over  1909,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
this  increase  came  in  maintenance  expenses.  The  fact  that  the 
company  was  able  to  show-  transportation  expenses  of  $19,700,- 
000  in  1010  compared  with  $18,600,000,  or  an  increase  of  6  per 
cent.,  while  the  total  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  one  mile 
increased  8.88  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
one  mile  increased  9.91  per  cent.,  speaks  well  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  operation  of  the  property.  But  the  company  spent  $3,600,- 
000  more  on  maintenance  in  1910  than  in  1909,  and  $4,600,000 
more  in  1910  than  in  1907.  a  year  when  the  ton  mileage  was 
greater  than  in  1910. 

In  maintenance  of  equipment  the  facts  that  are  being  brought 
out  in  the  investigation  of  the  car  repair  scandals  account  for 
a  good  part  oj  the  increase  in  these  accounts.  The  annual 
report  for  1910  states  frankly  that  the  company  has  been  de- 
frauded of  between  $1,000,000  and  $1,500,000.  but  says  that  part 
of  this  sum  has  been  recovered  through  civil  suits  and  that  the 
money  recovered  has  been  credited  to  freight  train  car  repairs 
during  the  current  year.  If  there  has  been  any  considerable 
sum  credited  on  this  account  in  the  expenses  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  the  cost  of  repairs  and  renewals  of  freight 
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cars  must  have  been  even  more  expensive  than  appears  from 
the  total  rigures  given  in  the  company's  report.  The  table  show- 
ing operating  expenses  gives  the  total  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment e.xpenses  as  $13,500,000,  an  increase  of  $2,200,000  over 
l!)09;  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  freight  train  cars  is 
given  as  $7,800,000,  an  increase  of  $1,600,000  over  1909.  The 
followinQ   table   gives   the  unit   costs  of  maintenance  as  figured 


Illinois  Centra 


by  the  company,  but  these  costs  are  not  comparable  to  the  unit 
rests  usually  given  in  studies  of  maintenance  in  these  columns 
because  the  figures  given  in  the  Illinois  Central  report  do  not 
conform  to  the  ciassification  for  operating  expenses  prescribed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission : 

1910.  1909. 

'Maintenance  of  way,  per  mile    $1,426  $1,162 

fRepairs  and  renewals,  per  locomotive....        3,527  3,0(15 
"           "           "             "     passenger-train 

car    1,107  958 

tRepairs  and  renewals  per  freighttiain  car           128  100 

•Per  mile  of  first  and  other  main  track 
t Presumably  includes  depreciation. 

It  is  j)articularly  to  be  regretted  in  the  case  of  the  Illinois 
<'fcntral  that  the  management  did  not  see  fit  to  make  the  annual 
report  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
tiiissicm,  especially  in  regard  to  details  of  operating  expenses. 
\t  a  time  when  certain  cx-officers  of  the  road  are  on  trial  for 
flicir  connections  with  car  repair  companies,  it  would  seem  that 
the  manatjcment  should  have  taken  special  pains  to  make  their 
returns  of  operating  expenses  as  full  and  comprehensive  as 
po.ssible.  If  it  were  thought  desirable  to  continue  to  Rive  the 
details  of  operating  expenses  in  the  same  form  as  was  used  in 
previous  reports,  so  that  comparisons  with  former  years  could 
be  made,  the  figures  which  the  company  will  have  to  report  in 
any  case  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have 
been  included  in  the  annual  report  to  the  stockholders,  so  that 
iliry  conld  thcinsrlves  make  a  comparison  with  the  expense  ac- 
•iiiits  of  other  railways. 
Maintenance  of  way  cost  $7.fi00,000  last  year,  an  increase  of 


$1,400,000,  and  this  Itlcrease  is  due  partly  to  the  higher  cost  of 
labor  and  also  to  a  higher  standard  of  upkeep  of  the  property. 
For  instance,  there  were  2,300,000  ties  put  in  track  in  1916 
as  against  1,400,000  in  1909;  there  were  18,300,000  tons  of  new 
rails  iaid  in  1910  as  against  12,300,000  tons  laid  in  1909. 

Besides  these  increases  in  maintenance  of  way  costs,  the  com- 
pany spent  $1,560,000  on  additions  and  improvements  to  road 
and  equipment  during  the  year  and  charged  this  amount  to 
capital  account.  After  the  payment  of  rents  and  fixed  charges 
the  company  had  net  corporate  income  of  $7,800,000  last  year; 
and  after  paying  7  per  cent,  on  the  outstanding  capital  stock 
there  was  only  the  nominal  sum  of  $180,000  surplus. 

A  road  with  the  natural  advantages  in  location,  the  operating 
efficiency  and  the  standard  of  service  to  the  public  which  the 
Illinois  Central  has  should,  if  its  credit  is  to  be  maintained, 
earn  a  very  much  greater  sum  than  this  surplus  above  its  divi- 
dend requirements.  This  is  true  even  making  all  allowance  for 
the  extraordinary  cost  of  maintenance  of  equipment  and  the 
Ingh  cost  of  maintenance  of  way.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Illinois  Central  :s  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  fairness 
of  permitting  railways  to  increase  their  freight  rates.  At  the 
hearing  in  Chicago  some  of  the  officers  in  their  testimony  rather 
lumgled  the  railway's  case;  but  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the 
iigures  siven  in  this  year's  report  show,  it  seems  to  us,  con- 
clusively that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral is  now  able  to  carry  freight  at  an  average  rate  of  less  than 
6  mills  per  ton  per  mile  is  because  its  policy  in  the  past  has 
been  to  spend  large  sums  for  additions  and  improvements  to 
its  property,  as  well  as  ample  sums  for  upkeep ;  and  it  has 
been  enabled  to  do  this  without  excessively  increasing  its  capi- 
talization, primarily  because  its  credit  has  been  unusually  high, 
permitting  it  to  obtain  money  at  low  rates. 

The  following  lablc  shrws  the  results  of  operation  in  191© 
compared  with  1909: 

1910.  1909. 

.Xvcrase   mileage  operated    4,551  4,54? 

Freight  revenue    $38,777,758  $36,003,897 

Passenger   revenue    11.881.014  10.865.359 

Total  operating  revenue   57.8S4.721  53.672.336 

Maintenance  of  way    7,607.891  6.196.287 

Maintenance   of  equipment    13.502.250  11.265,62T 

Traffic     1.246,382  1,177,356 

Transportation     19.734.911  18.817.942 

Total  operating  expenses    43.320,730  38,415,639 

Taxes     2.524,899  2.276.969 

Operating  income   12.787.921  13.464.23* 

Gross  corporate  income    16.680,664  17.289,238 

Net  corporate  income    7,833,198  8,134.136 

Dividends   7,650,720  7.650,78» 

Replacement  of  equipment 232,26T 

Surplus     182.478  351. 14« 


ATCHISON.   TOPEKA  &.   SANTA  FE. 

THE  work  of  bringing  the  main  lines  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  up  to  a  high  standard  has  been  steadily  con- 
tinued. The  standard  to  which  the  company  is  working  mcludes 
85  or  90-lb.  rail,  tie  plates  and  treated  ties.  Untreated  pile 
trestles  are  bein^  replaced  with  either  treated  pile  trestles  or 
concrete  or  steel  bridges.  Maximum  grade  of  .6  per  cent,  and 
curvature  of  2  deg.  is  standard,  and  this  is  adhered  to  in  the 
tireater  part  of  all  new  construction  and  grade  revision;  for 
example,  on  the  Texico-Helen  cut-otT  the  maximum  grade  op- 
posing westbound  traffic  is  .6  per  cent.,  but  there  is  a  short 
stretch  eastbound  from  I5elen  where  the  maximum  is  l.'2r),  with 
some  curvature  sharper  than  2  deg.  Since  June  30,  1907,  the 
company  has  spent,  in  addition  to  liberal  sutns  for  maintenance. 
$17,226,278  on  improvements  of  its  e(|tiipments  ami  lines  This 
docs  not  include  expenditures  for  the  aciniisition  of  new  lines 
or  securities  of  other  companies.  Of  this  amount,  $18,268,881 
has  been  spent  for  etiuipinent,  leaving  $28,l).'i7.,'197  spent  on  the 
improvement  of  permanent  way  and  structures.  At  present  the 
entire  main  line  nf  the  .Atchison  is  either  laid  with 
H.'i-lb.  or  90-lb  tail  or  the  work  of  laying  this  heavier  rail 
is  imdcr  way.  Of  the  $29,000,000  spent  since  1907  on  im- 
Iirovcment  of  the  hue,  $1,0.11,790  has  been  spent  on  grade  re- 
\ision.  With  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1910  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  bringing  the  road  up  to  modern  »tand.irds 
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vill  have  Iwrn  ci'inpli-lcl.  In  tlit  (Ucul  yfiir  ciulcd  June  ;iii.  Il'lo, 
|;.'l,IJ>i.l'i<  wtt»  »|K-nl  <<>r  iiii|ir«vrmcnl«  to  tin  line  ami  ri|in|>inriit. 

Sccoii'l  truck  on  the  cniilrrn  |»«rl  of  the  nystciii  ha'*  liccn  ncrtlcil 
nu>M  lictwcm  (.  hiruK**  »"«'  •'•«"  '•"<•»  '"  Knn»n».  The  work  imw 
under  way  (K>ven  in  tictuil  umlcr  Railway  Construction  in  tliis 
iMue)  i»  in  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Comparatively  little  doulilr 
track  i»  needed  on  the  central  part  of  the  system,  since  the  con- 
itestion  ot  thri'UKh  trallic  has  hern  relieved  by  the  o|K•Min^'  of 
the  southern  line  from  eastern  Kansas  to  a  conncctii'U  with  the 
old  ninin  Ime  at  Helen,  near  Alhunuerque.  West  of  Alhuciucnjuc, 
ho\vc\er.  thire  is  hut  or.e  mute  to  the  coast,  and  it  is  expected 
that  dt'uhle  trackwiK  work  t^n  this  part  of  the  system  will  pro- 
■rril  at  the  rate  of  about  100  miles  a  year. 

The  extension  of  the  .\ri/iona  8i  lalifiTiiia  from  the  Colorado 
:.\cr  nortl^\ve.^t  to  a  coimcction  with  the  main  line  gives  a  direct 
^tlct  into  Sdtithern  California  for  the  products  of  the  rich  Gila 
river  country.  The  line  from  Texico  southeast  to  C?oleman  is 
the  logical  step  ff.llowinK  the  completion  of  the  Itckn-Tcxico 
Hrte.     This   line   will  serve  .Tti   entirely  new  territory  which  has 


If  III  iDio  w..»  lli«  very  heavy  increase  in  opcratiuK  cxpi  uses, 
which  resulted,  in  --pile  of  much  larger  grois  earnings,  in  a 
showinK  of  imallcr  n:t  revenue  in  MHO  than  i"  \'M).  Total 
opcratiiiK  revenue  aujounlcd  to  $10,"i,00<),0<)0  in  1!»I0  and  to  $94,- 
.'JOO.OOO  in  1!mH).  CJperaling  expenses  amoimtcd  to  $0!),8<)<),0(KV 
last  year  and  to  ^■|7..'iOO,(HM)  the  year  heforc  Th  s  is  an  increase 
of  $l(»,"00,000  in  gross  and  $l'J,:iOO,000  in  cxpcns:*,  leaving  net 
operating  revenue  of  $.'15,200,000  in  1!M0  and  of  $.'1C,800/)00  in 
190!);  stated  difTcnntly.  the  operating  ratio  in  HHO  was  G«.44, 
as  coiiiparcfl  with  M.'''J  in  llMHi.  Daails  <>(  operating  expenses 
show  that  the  increase  cam:  largely  in  maintenance  of  way  and 
in  transportation  expenses.  In  transportation  expenses  it  is  o£ 
interests  to  see  whether  the  increased  cost  of  labor  was  dispro- 
jii  rtionate  to  the  increase  in  cjst  of  supplies.  Taking  tlie  sums 
.'pent  for  station  employees,  yard  conductors  and  brakemcn,  yard 
engincmcn,  road  cnt;inemcn  and  road  trainmen  we  have  a  total 
expense  of  $I'1,010.G7.J  in  1910  and  $12,014,271  in  1909.  This  is 
an  incrassc  of  17  per  cent.  Fuel  and  water  for  yard  loc'>mo- 
fivcs  and  fuel  and  water  for  road  locomotives  cost  $8,000,0.55  in 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa   Fe. 


heretofore  raised  only  cattle  but  into  which  agriculture  is  rap- 
idly spreading.  This  line  should  prove  immediately  prolitable 
to  the  Santa  Fe.  It  plans  to  bring  cattle  up  to  the  new  packing 
plants  at  .\marillo.  Heretofore,  cattle  from  this  region  have 
been  taken  to  I''ort  Worth  or  up  into  Kansas  for  slaughter.  The 
t'wn  of  Plainview  has  been  the  distributing  center  for  this 
untry,  but  much  of  its  business  will  now  be  taken  by  Lubbock, 
II  the  new  line.  The  probable  traffic  which  the  Santa  Fe  will 
-  it  out  of  that  town  alone  may  be  estimated  by  comparing  it 
^ith  Plainview.  which  last  year,  with  a  population  of  2,500,  was 
vorth  $60,000  a  month  to  the  Santa  Fe.  Plainview  is  now  about 
iiree  years  old.  The  progressive  character  of  the  country  served 
!>>■  the  Santa  Fe  is  well  illustrated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  dis- 
tributing centers  like  AmariUo,  Wichita  and  Oklahoma  City. 
Nmarillo.  tor  example,  has  grown  in  a  few  years  to  a  popula- 
tli  n  of  some  15.000.  Its  success  is  indicated  by  its  real  estate 
\alufs,  which  run  up  to  $1,200  and  $1,500  for  a  50-ft.  lot  in  the 
residence,  and  $12,000  for  a  corner  lot  in  the  business  district. 
Th:  most  interesting  point  about  the  operations  of  the  Santa 


iOln  and  $7,Ci(iO,!:i27  in  1909,  an  increase  of  27  per  cent.  Fuel  not 
only  cost  more  because  the  engine  mileage  was  greater,  but  was 
more  expensive  per  ton.  In  1910  the  average  cost  per  ton  of 
coal  was  $1.0-1,  as  compared  with  $1.61  in  1909,  and  the  average 
ci'bls  per  ton  of  fuel  was  $4.21  and  $^3.77.  The  fuel  cost  was 
12  cents  per  mile  on  coal-burning  locomotives  and  19.71  cents 
per  mile  on  oil-burning  locomotives. 

In  maintensncc  of  way  the  increased  cost  is  due  both  to  an 
increase  in  the  wages  paid  and  to  a  higher  class  of  maintenance. 
For  instance,  in  the  total  sums  charged  for  ballast  the  cost  of 
labor  forms  only  a  comparativelj"  small  percentage,  and  in  1910 
."he  Santa  Fe  spent  $^323,456  for  ballast,  as  compared  with  $149,- 
646  in  1909.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
rails  cost  $453,722  in  1910,  as  against  $1,125,524  in  1909,  but  this 
is  probably  due  to  the  large  amount  of  85-lb.  rail  that  has  been 
put  in  track  in  the  last  three  years ;  the  cost  of  which  over  and 
pbove  what  it  would  have  cost  to  relay  with  70-lb.  rail  has  been 
presumably  charged  to  capital  account  and  not  to  operating  ex- 
per.-es.     Other  track  material  cost  $1,570,608  in  1910,  as  against 
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5664,418  in  1909,  and  roadway  tools  and  supplies,  into  the  cost 
of  which  the  price  of  labor  hardly  enters  at  all,  cost  $341,316 
in  1910  and  $153,451  in  1909.  These  larger  sums  spent  on  ac- 
counts which  are  not  greatly  affected  by  labor  cost  show  the 
effects  of  llie  higher  cost  of  materials,  but  unquestionably  show 
also  a  higher  standard  of  maintenance.     This  higher  standard 

-of  maintenance  is  demanded  by  th3  more  exacting  conditions  of 
passenger  service,  and  also  to  more  exacting  conditions  of  freight 
service,  due  in  part  to  more  keen  competition  on  transcontinental 
and   long-distance   traffic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  unit  costs  of  maintenance: 

1910.  1909. 

1              'Maintenance  of  way,  per  mile    $1,469  $1,091 

"t  Repairs,  per  locomotive   3,201  2,541 

"           "     passenger    car 1,055  903 

"     freight  car   SI  91 

*Per  mile  of  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  track,  the  cost  of  two  miles  of  siding 
and  switch  tracks  being  taken  as  equal  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  one 
mile  of  main  track. 

tThis  is  for  repairs  only  and  does  not  include  renewals,  depreciation  or 
superintendence  charges. 

In  1910  the  total  revenue  tonnage  carried  amounted  to  19,448,- 
590  tons  and  in  1909  to  17,220,597  tons.  In  1910  products  of 
mines  furnished  29.28  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage;  products 
of  agriculture,  20.63  per  cent.;  manufactures,  18.31  per  cent.; 
products  of  forests,  12.16  per  cent.;  products  of  animals,  7.11 
per  cent. ;  L.  C.  L  tonnage,  6.94  per  cent.,  and  the  remaining 
tonnage  being  miscellaneous  and  intersystem  revenue  tonnage. 
The  tonnage  of  products  of  agriculture  amounted  in  1910  to 
4,022,464  tons,  which  is  only  a  very  slight  increase  over  1909. 
This  was  due  to  a  very  much  smaller  movement  of  wheat  last 
year  than  in  1909.  Fruit  and  vegetables,  on  the  other  hand,  show 
an  encouragingly  heavier  movement  in  1910  than  in  1909,  and 
the  tonnage  of  these  products  amounted  to  1,117,955  tons  in 
i910,  as  against  912,290  tons  in  1909. 

The  total  number  of  revenue  tons  carried  one  mile  in  1910 
-was  7,012,896,589;  in  1909  it  was  6.260,172,676.  The  average 
revenue  per  ton  was  1.015  cents  last  year  and  1.026  cents  the 
year  before.  The  train  load,  including  company  freight,  was 
389  tons  in  1910  and  360  tons  in  1909.  The  average  haul  per  ton 
of  freight  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  nearly  all  roads  jver 
the  country,  but  this  is  especially  noticeable  on  roads  like  the 
Atchison  that  are  building  up  the  territory  through  which  they 
run,  and  where  the  industry  is  changing  from  cattle  raising  to 
agriculture.  Local  distributing  centers  have  been  established,  and 
p.  short-hau!  business  between  these  centers  has  grown  up.  In 
1907  the  average  haul  on  the  .\tchison  was  403  miles;  in  1908 
it  had  decreased  to  392  miles;  in  1909  to  364  miles,  and  in  1910 
it  was  361  miles. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  totaled  1,236,975,- 
839  in  1910  and  1.108,004,215  in  1909.  The  average  trip  per  pas- 
senger was  90  miles  in  1910  and  88  miles  in  1909;  the  average 
revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  was  2.056  cents  in  1910  and  2.052 
cents  in  1909. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  operation  in  1910, 
compared  with  1909: 

1910.  1909. 

Average  mileage   operated 9,916  9,705 

Freight   revenue    $71,194,058  $n4,212,B3S 

Passenger    revenue     25.437.182  22,734,505 

Total    operating    rtveiuie    104.993,195  94,265,717 

Maintenance  of  way 17,807,130  18,884,407 

Maintenance   of  er|iiipmrnl 15,600,047  18,903,897 

Traffic     2,114,260  1.004,828 

Traniportalion     31,821,825  86,674,864 

Total  operating  expennei   (10,761,820  57,496,105 

Taxes    4,008,419  3,016,218 

()|i<'rating    income    31,224,956  :IS,765.803 

(;ro»»  corporate   income   33,776,011  34,918,673 

■Vet  Corp. rale  incime 20,4'5,;84  80,417.901 

Dividends    15,856,790  in.SHl.240 

Additions  and  betlermeiits' 4,703,218  0.15H.8.'tO 

Surplus     865,846  808,691 

'includes  $708,818  in   1010,  and  $158,280  in  1000,  for  furl  reserve. 


CHICAGO,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS  &  OMAHA. 

'  I  'HE  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  is  the  Chicago 
*■  &  Xorth  Western's  most  important  subsidiary,  and  its  lines 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  North  Western  system.  It  has  three 
main  lines,  one  running  from  Omaha,  via  Sioux  City,  to  Minne- 
apolis;  one  running  from  Elroy  to  Minneapolis,  and  one  run- 
ning from  Minneapolis  to  Duluth  and  to  Ashland.  The  road  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  for  its  freight  traffic  on  the  products 
of  agriculture  and  the  supplies  and  household  goods  that  are 
consumed  by  farmers.  Elroy  is  about  half  way  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul,  and  the  fast  passenger  traffic  and  freight  traffic 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  uses  the  Omaha  line  from  St. 
Paul  to  Elroy  and  the  North  Western  line  from  Elroy  to  Chi- 
cago. The  line  of  the  Omaha  from  Duluth  and  Ashland  to 
Omaha  serves  to  connect  up  the  western  ends  of  a  number  of 
North  Western  lines  that  spread  fanwise  out  from  Chicago  and 
serves  as  a  valuable  feeder  to  the  North  Western  line.  Serving 
as  it  does  an  agricultural  territory,  the  business  of  the  0:naha 
does  not  fluctuate  with  changing  business  conditions,  and  not- 
withstanding fluctuation  in  crop  conditions  its  growth  has  been 
remarkably  steady. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  freight  revetiue 
amounted  to  $9,700,000,  an  increase  of  12.67  per  cent,  over  1909, 
and  passenger  revenue  amounted  to  $4,300,000,  an  increase  of 
7.97  per  cent,  over  1909.  These  increases  are  not  unusual  when 
compared  with  the  increase  in  revenue  reported  by  other  roads 
in  the  same  territory  for  1910,  but  are  notable  in  the  case  of  the 
Omaha,  because  in  1909  the  road  had  a  very  prosperous  year, 
showing  considerable  mcreases  in  gross  and  net  over  1908.  The 
Omaha  road  lias  notadded  any  new  mileage  to  its  property  in 
the  past  year.  An  obvious  reason  why  the  road  has  not  expanded 
ij  that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  extensions.  New  branch 
lines  would  add  new  business,  but  not  business  of  a  different 
character  or  of  an  amount  large  enough  to  unquestionably  offset 
the  added  charges  entailed  by  increased  investment.  Another 
ronsideration  which  tends  to  deter  the  company  from  building 
or  acquiring  new  lines  is  the  fact  that  it  has  a  consolidated 
mortgage,  the  terms  of  which  do  not  easily  permit  the  financing 
under  this  mortgage  of  new  acquisitions  or  extensions  of  the 
road,  and  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  company  to  make 
divisional  mortgages.  Due  to  this  past  policy,  present  interest 
charges  are  low. 

Expenses  in  1910  show  a  considerable  increase  over  1909,  but 
have  not  increased  as  much  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
gross  as  was  the  case  on  the  North  Western.  Total  operating 
expenses  amounted  to  $9,900,000  in  1910  and  $8,800,000  in  19W. 
Reduced  to  a  mileage  basis,  operating  revenues  last  year 
amounted  to  $8,081  per  mile  operated  and  operating  expenses  t» 
.J5,687.  This  is  an  increase  of  a  little  over  11  per  cent,  in  gross 
per  mile  and  a  little  over  11*/^  per  cent,  in  expenses  per  .nile. 
.Vet  operating  income  last  year  amounted  to  $5,200,000,  or  $2,994 
per  mile,  an  increase  of  10.63  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 
The  principal  increases  in  expenses  came  in  maintenance  of  way. 
which,  as  a  whole,  cost  $l,96i),000  in  1910,  or  $.300,000  more  thai, 
in  1!)09;  and  in  transportation  expenses,  which  were  $5,550,00<^> 
in  1010,  or  $5.50,000  more  tiiaii  1909.  The  following  table  shows 
the  imit  costs  of  maintenance: 

1910.  1900 

•Maintenance  of  way,  per  mile   $1,061  $846 

tRep.iirs,    per    locomotive I.SS7  1,605 

"             "     passenger  car 600  460 

"            "     freight   car    41  8$ 

•Per  mile  of  first  and  second  track.  Since  the  mileage  of  switch  lr».  ^.  • 
and  sidings  are  not  given,  no  account  is  taken  of  them. 

tThis  is  for  repairs  only  and  does  not  include  renewals,  depreciallon  ■■ 
siipcrintrndence   charges. 

As  ill  the  case  of  th?  North  Western  these  units  costs,  espo 
lially  (if  repairs  of  cqiiipnient,  arc  low;  this  is  due  not  to  negltct 
of  necessary  rep:iir<i.  hut  to  a  high  standard  of  cfTiciency  atui 
ccoiininy   in  the  mechanical  viepartmcnt 

The  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  one  mile  totaleil  1,'^'". 
987,529  in  1910.  comparing  with  95.'),;t58,150  in  1909;  and  tli<- 
average  distance  each  ton  was  carried  was   118.10  miles  in  1910 
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and  U*"!'  mitc»  in  l!«M».  Tlic  avcrouc  Iriiiii  1<m'I  w.i>  J.l  tuiiii 
lait  year  ami  34.'.  tuns  llic  ycir  I)c('Tc;  tlir  avrruKr  revenue  per 
ton  l>cr  mile  wai>  1M1«  niilU  in  I'JIO  anil  l».o;i  mill*  in   \W.). 

Thf  |ia>»enKPr.H  tarrinl  one  mile  lotalcil  2.M.llii;»()l  in  1010 
and  206,IHJ.I!IO  in  llMtii;  llio  nvera«e  rale  per  |ia»»enK«r  per  mile 
bcinR  I  W»  cent*  in  llMt>  .mil  1  I'l.'i  cent*  in   l!»0!». 

The  ptiicipal  intcresi  in  the  balance  sheet  of  a  snhsiiliary  com- 
pany i»  the  m formation  that  it  Kives  as  to  the  possible  needs  of 
the  tub-viiliary  callnH:  on  ihr  parent  company   for  ailvances.     In 
thr  case  <  i   tbi    Omaha  an. I  the   North  Western  sucii  a  need  is 
out  of  Ihc  question.     The  working  assets  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
pany amounted  to  $^>i,,V)O.Hl»;i  on  June  30.  IDIO.  of  which  $081,8-18 
»as  cash  and  f-J.HII.'JnV  cmnnon  stock  .>f  th.'  ( >maiia  and  $l,:tMG,- 
.'   preferred   stock    h:ld   in   the   treasury      Working    ii.nbilities 
Mounted  to  JJ.l.W.DKl.     The  Omaiia  ro.nd  is  very  hghUy  capi- 
i/ed.  cvvu  compared   witli   the    North    Western.      It   has  total 
•ok    and    bonds    out.''tandinK    of    $:17,0()0    per    mile.     There    is 
'i!i8   stock.   c.>nnnon    and   preferred,   of    the   Omaha    out- 
.;,  on  which  it  is  paying  7  per  cent,  dividends. 
1  h.-    lidlowinn   table    sliows   the   operations   in    H'lO   compared 
ith   llHtl*: 

1010.  1009. 

Avrraitr  niilcaur  iipcraicii 1.739  1,.S4 

Krr.Kl.l    rcvrmie    J9.720.912  »8.(i27,85S 

l'a««cii|tcr  revenue   4.809,07.1  3.990.945 

Tolal  ..|«Tatiiig  revenue    15.095.023  13.524.650 

MamtcTiance  of  way    1,956.500  1.648.784 

Maintenance   of  equipment    1,758.14:!  1.577.831 

Iraffic                285,187  266.402 

Transportation     6.552.146  6.000.706 

Total    owrating    expenses    9,888,479  8,831,229 

Taxf<            682.832  041.167 

OiK-raling  income   4.523.065  4.050.542 

Cross  c.>rporate  income   4.665.660  4,173,606 

Net  corporate  income    2,615,285  2.202.240 

Divi.len.ls     2,086,910  2,086.910 

Surplus    528,375  175,330 


NEW    BOOKS. 

■.irntitth  Ctnlurv  Shed  Mclal  li'orker.  By  H.  E.  Osborne.  The  Ameri- 
can Artiian.  Chicago.  86  pages;  Sin.  x  7^  in.  Price,  Cloth.  $1.00; 
flexible  cover,  60  cents. 

The  author  of  this  little  book,  being  a  practical  sheet  metal 
worker  of  many  years'  experience,  realized  the  value,  to  a  tin- 
ner, of  a  pocket  reference  book,  one  containing  short  cuts, 
jump-rules  and  quick  methods,  combined  with  accurate  infor- 
mation of  the  tinner's  art.  Long  cxi)lanations  and  scientific 
rules  have  purposely  been  omitted.  The  book  is  easily  undcr- 
•ood  by  the  apprentice  and  also  sufficiently  scientific  for  the 
urnevman's  use. 


ir;.j  Railroads  Need  Higher  Rates.      By  E.  P.   Ripley,  president  of  the  .\tch- 

ison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
!  his  pamphlet  contains  a  verbatim  report  of  the  testimony  given 
N    Mr.   Ripley  in  the  hearing  at  Chicago  on  the  proposed  ad- 
vices in  western  freight  rates.    Some  comments  by  the  press  on 
'r.    Ripley's    testimony    are    included.      Mr.    Ripley    was    one 
oi   the  greatest  tratVic   experts  in   the  United   States   before  he 
\    became  president  of  the  Santa  Fe.     In  his  testimony,  therefore, 
'    he   spoke    with   the  authority   and   knowledge  of   a   traffic   man 
as  well  as  of  a  railway  executive  of  long  experience.     He  has, 
besides,  a  mind  that  naturally  takes  a  keen  interest  in  economic 
matters,   and  a   temperament   which  causes  him  to  express  his 
'  pinions   with   more    frank   bluntness.    perhaps,    than   any  other 
ilway  president    in   the   country.     All   these  things   make   the 
uitements  of   fact  and  the  reasoning  regarding  present  railway 
ites  in  this  pamphlet  of  great  value.    The  book  will  repay  read- 
is'  by  every  person,  whether   railway  man,   economist  or   pub- 
\ist.  who  is   interested   in   railway  economics. 


1  ransfortation  in  Europe.  By  Logan  G.  McPherson,  lecturer  on  trans- 
portation at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  author  of  "The  Working 
of  the  Railroads."  "Railroad  Freight  Rates,"  etc.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York.  285  pages,  5K  x  7W  in.;  cloth.  Price,  $1.50  net;  $1.62 
postpaid. 

Mr.  McPherson  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  the 
h'ailuay  Age  Gazelle,  to  whose  columns  he  has  been  a  frequent 
and  valued  contributor.     In  1909  he  spent  six  months  in  Europe 


iniild  ill.  .iiiipueh  of  the  National  Waterway*  Commission,  ii»- 
veftiKalitiK  the  ^ubject  which  furnishes  the  title  for  the  present 
volume.  I  lie  re.ider  who  desires  to  familiari/e  himsulf  with 
traii»purtation  in  luiropc  and  has  only  a  limited  time  to  give 
to  the  subject  can  devote  it  more  prolitably  to  the  perusal  of 
this  hook  than  to  any  other  now  available.  Mr.  Mcl'hcrson 
besan  his  investigation  in  liurope  with  a  very  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  transportation  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  United  States.  His  connection  with  the  National 
Waterways  Commission  ami  the  special  courtesies  accorded  to 
him  by  ofTiccrs  of  European  railways  and  government  officials 
intimately  connected  with  the  transportation  systems  gave  him 
an  especially  good  chance  to  get  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
European  transportation  systems  in  a  very  short  time.  While 
it  has  been  .said  by  high  authority  that  comparisons  are  odious, 
they  often  afford  the  best  vehicle  for  imparting  information, 
and  Mr.  McPherson  has  made  his  picture  of  foreign  trans- 
portation systems  much  more  instructive  than  it  otherwise  could, 
have  been  made,  by  constantly  comparing  their  rates,  their  serv-^ 
ice.  etc.,  with  those  of  American  railways.  While  no  one  carr 
doubt  after  reading  the  book  that  he  thinks  that,  considering 
all  conditions,  the  service  rendered  by  American  railways  is 
greatly  superior  in  proportion  to  the  rates  charged  by  them  to 
that  of  European  transportation  systems,  his  tone  is  never  that 
of  an  advocate,  but  is  always  judicial. 

In  his  earlier  chapters  Mr.  McPherson  reviews  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highways,  the  waterways  and  the  railways  of 
Europe.  He  then  describes  their  freight  tariffs  and  their 
methods  of  handling  freight,  both  national  and  international. 
He  shows  that  in  almost  every  continental  country  efiforts  have 
been  made  to  establish  rates  on  a  distance  basis,  but  that  com- 
mercial conditions  have  always  compelled  the  abrindonment  of 
these  attempts  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  rates  are  mucli 
less  elastic  than  they  arc  in  the  United  States,  and  this  has 
been  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  commerce  on  the  waterways,, 
the  rates  on  which  are  not  subjected  to  any  kind  of  regulation 
whatever,  has  grown  so  much  greater  in  proportion  than  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  McPherson's  general  conclusion  is  that  the 
rates  of  European  w-aterways  are  not  as  low  in  proportion  as 
those  of  American  railways. 

He  shows  that  government  ownership  has  not  worked  so 
satisfactorily  everywhere  as  many  advocates  of  this  policy  at- 
tempt to  make  American  readers  believe.  The  financial  results 
of  the  state  railways  of  Austria  have  been  so  bad  that  consid- 
erable sentiment  has  developed  in  that  country  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  private  ownership.  In  Switzerland  the  passage  of 
the  railways  into  the  hands  of  the  government  was  followed  by 
considerable  reductions  in  both  freight  and  passenger  rates.  "It 
was  estimated,''  says  Mr.  McPherson.  "that  these  reductions 
would  bring  more  than  compensation  in  the  increase  of  trafEc. 
The  results  for  the  first  year  or  two  seemed  to  accord  with 
this  expectation,  but  during  the  succeeding  period  the  net  reve- 
nues have  fallen  off.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  experience  of 
other  countries  where  experiment  has  demonstrated  that  while 
reductions  in  rates  sometimes  lead  to  a  permanent  increase  in 
traffic,  in  other  cases  they  do  not."  The  Swiss  railways  were 
doing  well  under  corporate  management,  but  show  a  deficit  after 
ten  years  of  government  administration.  Regarding  the  finan- 
cial results  of  state  ownership  elsewhere,  Mr.  McPherson  says, 
"Ihe  strong  central  government  of  Prussia  operates  the  rail- 
ways with  severe  economy  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  net 
revenues  for  utilization  in  the  general  budget.  In  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Italy,  where  socialistic  influences  are  strong  in  the 
government,  the  number  of  employees  in  the  government  rail- 
ways has  been  increased  beyond  all  reason,  to  make  places  for  - 
political  henchmen,  with  the  result  that  expenses  are  going  up,  . 
revenues  going  down,  and  the  quality  of  the  service,  from  all/ 
accounts,  is  sadly  deteriorating." 

Mr.  McPherson  devotes  a  separate  chapter  to  transportationr 
in  England,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
in  the  book. 
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SIGNALING  AT  THE  NEW  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL. 


WITH    TWO    I.NSETS. 

The  construction  of  the  tracks  of  the  new  terminal  of  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  roads  at  42d  street,  New  York  City,  may  now  be  said, 
roughly,  to  be  one-tliird  completed,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
tracks  and  the  scheme  of  the  signaling  are  so  tar  advanced  that 
5we  are  enabled  to  give  at  this  time  the  plans  of  the  tracks,  upper 
-and  lower  levels;  plans  and  elevations  of  the  pnncipal  signal 
•cabin  and  some  information  about  the  arrangements  for  the 
interlocking. 

The  plan  of  the  tracks  on  the  upper  or  express  level,  which 
is  about  20  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  old  yard,  is  shown  on  the 
upper  inset.  These  tracks  rest  on  a  concrete  floor  supported  by 
steel  columns,  and  the  location  of  these  columns  is  indicated  on 
the  drawing,  where  possible,  by  small  crosses.  That  part  of  the 
yard  in  which  the  structure  is  finished  and  on  which  tracks  are 
now  in  use  is  on  the  east,  or  Le.xington  avenue  side ;  but  the 
tracks  now  in  use  are  not,  in  all  cases,  in  their  final  locations. 
It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  south  end  there  is  a  loop  on  this 
level,  as  well  as  one  on  the  lower  level ;  this  is  a  recent  modifica- 
tion of  the  plan,  which  at  first  provided  only  for  stub  tracks 
on  the  upper  level.  The  tracks  descending  from  the  main  line 
to  the  lower  level,  as  shown  between  o3d  and  o4th  streets,  are 
those  numbered  A,  B.  F  and  J.  For  those  readers  who  may 
have  the  patience  to  read  the  track  figures  on  the  plan,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  curves  are  599.607  radius,  except  in  the  "East 
yard,"  which  consists  of  storage  tracks,  where  the  radius  is 
400.782.    The  frogs  are  No.  8,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

The  area  of  the  lower  level  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
upper,  and,  looking  at  the  drawing  at  45th  street,  14  of  the  tracks 
at  the  east  or  Le.xington  avenue  side  are  laid  on  the  surface; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  excavation  beneath  for  the  lower  level, 
■except  for  the  single  track  of  the  lower-level  loop.  The  columns 
shown  in  this  part  of  the  drawing  are  the  supports  for  the 
buildings  above  the  tracks. 

The  tracks  of  the.  lower  or  suburban  level  are  shown  on  the 
second  inset.  As  noted  above,  the  excavation  for  this  level 
does  not  extend  all  of  the  way  to  Lexington  avenue.  Its  bound- 
aries are  indicated  by  a  heavy  black  line.  On  the  west,  or  Madi- 
son avenue  side,  a  part  of  this  excavation  (not  occupied  by 
tracks)  is  left  out  of  the  drawing  for  lack  of  space.  In  this 
diagram  may  be  seen  the  outline  of  the  baggage  subway,  which 
runs  beneath  the  tracks.  This  baggageway,  some  50  ft.  below 
the  former  surface  of  the  ground,  is  connected  with  the  tracks 
above  it  by  stairways  and  elevators  at  suitable  locations,  and  it 
affords  a  means  of  access  for  men  on  foot  to  all  parts  of  the 
yard  with  the  least  possible  crossing  of  tracks.  The  entrance  to 
the  signal  cabin  at  49th  street  will  be  by  a  stairway  down  from 
the  street  (Park  avenue)  which  will  run  above  the  yard  on 
the  line  of  tracks,  D,  E,  F.  G  and  H.  Entering  the  cabin  and 
passing  out  by  the  stairway  at  its  south  end,  one  has  easy  access 
to  the  baggage  subway  and  thus  may  reach  all  parts  of  the  yard 
readily  from  the  street. 

There  arc  five  interlocking  plants;  stations  A,  R,  C,  F  and  U. 

The  main  signal  cabin,  which  is  called  a  "station"  and  not  a 
""tower,"  as  it  is  namc<l  in  the  drawing,  is  near  49th  street.  Sta- 
tion A  for  the  upper  level  is  immediately  above  station  B  for 
the  lower  level.  This  combination  is  called  a  four-story  cabin, 
but  in  reality  it  consists  of  two  buildings  of  two  stories  each, 
the  tipper  building  resting  nn  the  upper  track-floor  structure. 
Referring  to  the  diagram  of  the  upper  level,  station  .\  controls 
the  switrlios  of  what  may  be  called  the  full  speed,  or  pisscnger. 
rrutcs  from  the  terminus  northward  tu  the  irregular  line  drawn 
across  the  tracks  between  52(1  and  54th  streets,  except  the 
switches  leading  to  and  from  the  loop,  which  are  contnlled 
from  station  F.  which  is  shown  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  draw- 
ing of  the  Inwer  level  Station  F  controls  the  switches  and  sig- 
rals  of  the  loops  of  Imtli  levels.     The  limits  of  signaling  for  the 


fJast  yard,  which  is  controlled  from  station  C,  are  indicated  by 
a  line  drawn  across  the  diagram  diagonally  from  4oth  street  to  a 
point  near  sub-mterlocking  station  W,  thence  northward  to  a 
point  near  the  power  sub-station  at  50th  street. 

The  connections  from  station  .\  to  those  switches,  signals  and 
track  circuits  which  are  a  considerable  distance  away,  are  run 
through  sub-interlocking  stations  V,  W,  X,  Y  and  Z,  which 
are  indicated  on  the  drawing  by  solid  black  rectangles.  The 
arrangement  and  functions  of  these  sub-stations  are  expla'ned 
below. 

Station  U  at  57th  street  is  an  independent  station.  Sub-sta- 
tion T  at  53d  street  is  connected  with  station  U.  In  the  dia- 
gram of  the  lower  level  the  sub-interlocking  stations,  connected 
with  station  B,  are  shown  at  N,  P,  R  and  S.  Station  F  is  in- 
dependent, as  before  noted. 

The  buildings  which  house  main  signal  stations,  A  and  B,  are 
used  not  only  for  the  control  of  the  switches  and  signals  but 
for  other  purposes  also,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings; 
namely,  trainmaster's  office;  yardmaster's  office;  office  of  the 
foremen  of  car  cleaning  and  car  repairs ;  foremen  of  electrical 
equipment;  rest  room  for  enginemen  and  their  assistants;  rest 
room  for  conductors  and  trainmen ;  rooms  for  track  repair  men. 

The  floor  plans  of  the  main  cabin  (stations  .A  and  B)  are 
shown  in  Figs.  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Fig.  1  is  the  upper  or  fourth  floor; 
F'ig.  2,  the  floor  next  beneath  this ;  Fig.  3,  the  second  floor  of 
the  building  on  the  lower  level,  and  Fig.  4  is  the  lowest  floor. 

Fig.  5  is  the  east  elevation  of  these  buildings  and  Fig.  6  is 
the  north  elevation. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  three-position  dwarf  semaphore  which  is 
standard  in  the  terminal.  The  signaHng  on  the  main  routes  in 
these  yards  is  arranged  strictly  on  the  plan  of  giving  home  and 
distant  indications,  however  short  may  be  the  distances  from 
one  signal  to  another;  that  is  to  say,  a  signal  in  the  vertical 
position  indicates  that  the  next  signal  is  in  the  proceed  position. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  roundels  for  the  different  colors, 
green,  yellow  and  red,  are  of  three  different  sizes,  thus  making 
it  impossible  to  put  the  wrong  color  into  any  one  of  the  spec- 
tacles. The  signal  here  shown  is  in  a  temporary  location,  and 
the  tall  iroii  bo::  for  holding  the  resistances  and  relays,  which 
stands  just  beyond  the  signal,  is  a  feature  which  in  the  perma- 
nent signaling  will  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  all  this  class 
of  apparatus  being  placed  either  in  the  block  signal  station  or 
one  of  the  sub-stations. 

The  two  principal  interlocking  machines,  aggregating  a  total 
of  750  levers,  will  be  fixed  in  the  second  and  fourth  floors  of 
the  "four  story"  building.  The  signal  maintainers'  quarters,  to- 
gether with  certain  relays,  switchboards,  etc.,  will  be  in  the  first 
and  third  floors  directly  under  the  machine  floors.  This  four- 
sloi-y  building  is  about  200  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  only  the 
northern  half  being  used  for  signal  purposes. 

Station  I'"  will  be  a  two-story  building.  It  will  be  in  the  sub- 
urban level  at  the  south  end,  and  will  contain  the  two  machines 
re(iuircd  for  the  express  and  suburban  level  loops,  respectively. 
By  con.solidating  into  five  interlocking  stations  the  control  of 
the  functions  which  it  was  originally  proposed  to  operate  by 
13  stations,  it  has  been  possible  to  eliminate  approximately  100 
levers  which  wouUI  have  been  required  for  interlocking  between 
towers.  Every  switch  in  the  terminal  will  be  interlocked  and 
protectcft  by  signals,  and  all  of  them  except  storage  tracks  will 
have  alternating  current  track  circuits  throughout  their  entire 
length. 

Power  for  the  operation  of  the  terminal  interlocking  will  be 
supplied  from  a  station  situated  on  the  s<nith  side  of  50th  street 
at  Park  avenue,  where  are  located  static  transformers  delivering 
I'ltcrnating  current  at  .300  volts,  25  cycles.  The  300-volt  lines 
will  be  carricil  around  the  terminal  with  cross  connections  at 
various  points  which  will  give  duplicate  300-volt  connections  to 
every  part  of  the  yards,  so  that  in  case  of  a  break  in  the  300-voit 
line   at   any   point   the   duplicate  connection   can   be   used.     This 
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is  shown  on  Fig  9.  The  main  storage  battery  and  motor  gen- 
erator which  will  supply  110  volt  direct  current  for  the  switches 
and  signals  in  the  terminal  will  be  located  in  the  power  house. 

The  sub-interlocking  stations  were  introduced  in  order  to  dis- 
pose conveniently  the  great  number  of  wires  which  will  lead 
from  the  large  interlocking  machines  in  cabins  "A"  and  "B"  to 
the  very  numerous  operated  units.  Each  level  has  been  divided 
into  sections  or  groups,  each  of  which  will  have  one  of  these 
central  distributing  ptjints.  There  are  six  of  these  in  the  e.x- 
prcss  level  and  four  m  the  suburban  level.  These  will  be  small 
one-story  buildings  housing  the  transformers,  switchboards,  ter- 
minal boards,  relays  and  resistances.  All  control  wires  for 
switches,  s:gnals  and  locks  will  be  carried  from  the  main  inter- 
locking station  to  the  sub-interlocking  stations  in  large  cables 
which  wiil  be  run  in  ducts.  From  the  sub-interlocking  station 
to  the  operated  units  single  wires  or  two  or  three-conductor 
cables,  as  required,  will  bs  used,  and  these  will  be  carried  in 
trunking.  Duplicate  transformicrs  feeding  the  signal  lamps,  the 
track  circuits  and  the  lever  Hghts  are  provided  in  each  sub-in- 
terlocking station  with  throw-over  switches  to  be  used  in  the 
case  of  a  breakdown  of  either  transformer. 
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Fig.    6 — North    Elevation    of   Signal   Stations   A    and    B. 

-All  track  circuits  in  one  group  arc  fed  by  tiic  transfornu'rs 
in  the  sub-interlockmg  station  for  that  group,  and  there  will  be 
no  track  transformers  or.  the  ground.  .\s  all  wires  run  to  or 
througii  a  sub-interlocking  station  no  track  or  relay  bo.Kcs  arc 
necessary  outside  of  the  stat'.on.  Variable  resistances  of  the 
tubular  type  arc  used  in  the  leads  to  the  track.  These  are  placed 
on  slate  boards  in  the  sub-interlocking  station.  .V  set  of  trans- 
formers, switchboards,  etc..  similar  to  that  useil  in  sub-inlorli>ck- 
ing  stations  is  provided  in  each  main  interlocking  station  for 
the  control  of  the  units  adjacent  thereto. 

.\  typical  arrangement  of  the  circuits  between  the  terminal 
board  of  the  interlocking  machine  and  the  operated  units  is 
shown  in  F'ig.  10. 

The  interlocking  machine  is  the  General  Railway  Signal  Co.'» 
type  Model  No.  2.  To  increase  the  etViciency  of  the  machine 
and  to  facilitate  inspection  and  maintenance,  the  lever  proper  has 
been  placed  in  a  re-designed  guide  which  permits  a  lever  to  be 
removed  without  disturbing  any  other  levers  in  the  machine;  in 
oihcr  words,  the  unit  iever  idea  has  been  adopted.  AlternatmK- 
current  lucks  are  u.sed  on  all  switch  levers,  the  circuit  for  winch 
is  cut  through  a  normally  open  controller  on  the  latch  of  the 
lever  Thus  this  circuit  is  open  at  all  times  except  when  the 
lever  is  in  use.  The  unit  lever  and  the  lever  lock  have  been 
worked  up  from  designs  suggested  by  the  Signal  Department  of 
the   F.lei-tric  division. 

Lever  hghts  controlled  by  the  track  rirctiits  will  be  |>rovidf'l' 
over  all  levers,  as  shown  in  Fig  H-  These  will  indicate,  in  the 
case  of  switch   levers,   whether  the  electric  lever  lock  is  ener- 
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Fig.   7 — Three-Position    Dwarf   Signal. 
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Fig.     8 — 


Switch     and     Switch     Movement:     Grand     Central 
Ter.-nnal. 
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SUB-INTERLOCKING  STfJTION. 


MaiN  INTERLOCKING  STflTION. 
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The  wires  from  the  main   to  the 
substation  are  in  a  cable. 
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Fig.     10 — Typical     Arrangement     of     Circuits    for     Electric 
Interlocking;   Grand  Central  Terminal. 

gized  (thus  permitting  the  lever  to  be  operated),  and  in  the  case 
of  the  signal  levers,  whether  the  signal  is  indicating  "stop"  or 
"proceed." 

The  train  director  in  each  cabin  will  have  a  track  indicator 
in  addition  to  the  lever  lights.  These  track  indicators  will  con- 
sist, first,  of  a  plan  (not  illuminated)  of  the  tracks,  switches 
and   signals   controlled    from    that    machine,    the    track    circuits 
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being  shown  in  distinctive  colors  and  designated  by  numbers. 
On  the  desk  with  this  plan  will  be  a  series  of  lights,  similar  to 
the  lever  lights  on  the  machines,  which  will  be  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  track  circuits  on  the  plan.  These  will  indi- 
cate whether  the  track  circuits  are  occupied  or  not.  These 
lights  will  be  arranged  close  together,  in  rows,  and  not  graphical- 
ly (to  show  the  relative  locations  of  the  track  circuits  which 
control  them)  as  is  done  in  illuminated  track  plans.  By  this 
method  a  very  much  smaller  indicator  can  be  used  than  would 
he  possible  with  the  illuminated  plan.  This  indicator  will  bj 
placed  directly  over  the  director's  table. 

The  swiich  movement  is  the  General  Railway  Signal  Co.'s 
Model  No.  -4  type,  which  has  been  used  in  the  Grand  Centra! 
Terminal  and  Electric  Zone  heretofore. 

The  signal  mechanism  is  the  General  Railway  Signal  Co.'s 
Model  2-.\,  three-position,  upper  quadrant  direct-current  dwarf 
signal.  There  will  be  no  high  signals.  The  design  is  shown  in 
Fig.  7.  The  design  of  the  semaphore  spectacle  was  decided  upon 
as  the  only  one  which  could  be  used  in  the  very  scant  ckarances 
available  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

For  the  information  here  given  we  are  intlebted  to  George  W 
Kittredge.  chief  enj;ineer.  and  H.  S.  Oalliet.  signal  engineer. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 


Plans  are  being  made  for  a  direct  line  of  railway  between 
Genoa.  Italy,  and  Pia^-enza,  to  be  extended  as  far  as  Cremona, 
passing  through  the  val'ey  of  the  Bi^agno  and  Trebbia.  Such 
Tne  would  place  the  rich  agricultural  region  of  the  DepTrtmeht 
of  Emi'ia  in  much  clnscr  communic;;tion  with  the  most  impor- 
tant seaport  of  Italy  than  at  prccit.  Conunittces  composed  of 
members  of  the  leading  commercial  bodies  of  Genoa  and 
Piaccnza  are  urging  the  government  to  provide,  without  delay. 
for   the  constructinn  of  (he  line. 


Fig.     11 


Interlocking    Machine; 
New   York  City. 


The  Russian  government  has  dec'dcd  to  build  a  railway  dirfit 
from  Odrs'^a  to  Moscow,  by  way  of  Baklimach,  the  latter  place 
being  iii'W  connected  by  ra'l  with  Odessa.  1  his  road,  as  planned, 
would  undoubtedly  bring  many  additional  cargoes  lo  Odessa 
However,  a  short  distance  from  Hakhmach  is  the  village  of 
Vnznescisk,  located  upon  the  Bug  river.  In  order  to  divert 
from  the  railway  eargcts  intended  for  Odessa,  public  intcre.^ts 
of  Xicol.iiefT  are  arranging  to  dig  a  small  canal  from  V'osnesrnsk 
to  Bakhniach  The  Russian  govcrnnnnt,  it  is  understood,  in 
view  of  this  new  development  nf  affairs,  has  nii<Ier  consideration 
the  matter  <if  rearranging  the  plan  of  the  new  line. 
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IT  I*  imt  too  laic.  i(  you  Imvc  no!  yet  «tarlcel  In  work  on  your 
txiilriluiliiin  to  Ihr  n>m|irlili«<ii  mi  Tllr  ("arc  ami  Sclrclion 
•  ■(  Mai-liinc  T<M>I»  ami  Sliop  lM|iii|iiiirnt,  to  dn  no;  that  in,  if 
you  luMtlr.  (or  It  will  ilo<ir  ( )«tol»rr  Ifi.  The  coiiditiiiiis  of 
lhi«  o>iitr»i  were  fully  outlined  in  the  innue  of  ScpteiiilM-r  2, 
pattr  •''!'•  Ilrielly.  the  arliile  nuhinitted  may  cover  any  pliJisc 
of  the  K^iieral  vtiliject  <iUKK<'nle<l,  and  should  rontain  from 
five  Uundrrd  to  fifteen  hundred  wurd*.  Prizes  of  $.'l.'i  and  $20 
NTill  lie  |{ivrn  for  the  henl  two  articles:  such  of  the  others  as 
.irc  used  for  puhlication  will  be  |iaid  for  at  our  regular  space 
t.ites 


CAR  department  readers  arc  reminded  that  the  competition  on 
cir  rep.iir  kinks  will  close  on  N'ovcmher  ir>.  Kinks  used  in 
itir  repair  shops  or  yards  on  either  freight  or  passenger  car  work, 
or  at  terminals  in  connection  with  the  cleaning  or  repair  of  car 
.  itiipment  are  includeil  in  this  competition,  Wc  have  been  asked 
«  helher  it  takes  in  the  car  shop  wood  or  planing  mill.  Certainly 
It  does,  and  wc  hope  to  receive  a  number  of  good  kinks  from 
that  source.  The  volume  of  car  repair  work  is  so  great,  and  the 
number  of  times  a  given  operation  is  performed  in  a  day  or  a 
week,  in  an  average  size  yard  or  shop,  is  so  large,  that  the  field 
is  an  especially  attractive  one  for  the  development  and  use  of 
labor-saving  devices.  Then  again  the  advent  of  the  all-steel 
and  steel  iinderframe  cars  has  called  for  new  equipment  and  new 
methods  of  handling  repair  work.  Most  of  the  tools  and  de- 
vices for  this  work  had  to  be  devised  and  constructed  by  the 
foremen,  for  the  ticld  was  a  new  one  and  the  requirements 
were  so  little  understood  that  outside  concerns  and  supply  com- 
panies were  not  in  a  position  to  supply  the  need,  except  in  a 
few  cases.  Our  readers  want  to  know  just  how  you  go  about 
splicing  a  center  or  side  sill,  reinforcing  a  cracked  or  distorted 
bolster  or  end  sill,  or  patching  up  a  cracked  side  sheet,  or  any 
of  the  various  repair  jobs  on  steel  or  steel  underframe  cars,  for 
all  of  them  require  special  tools  or  methods.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  devices  used  on  steel  car  work,  as  well  as  on 
wooden  equipment,  are  quite  simple  and  that  their  value  is  often 
overlooked  for  that  reason.  Nevertheless  they  are  as  valuable, 
and  in  many  cases  much  more  so,  than  the  more  complicated 
apparatus  and  machinery  often  used  in  other  departments.  For 
the  same  reason  it  should  be  much  easier  for  our  car  department 
readers  to  prepare  the  necessary  sketches,  etc.,  to  make  a  good 
showing  in  the  competition.  Only  two  kinks  are  required  to 
enter  it;  if  more  are  submitted  the  judges  will  base  their 
decision  on  what  they  consider  to  be  the  best  two  in  each  col- 
lection. Please  make  your  descriptions  as  clear  and  as  complete 
as  possible.  The  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done  and 
the  operation  of  the  devices  are  so  familiar  to  you  that  you 
may  forget  that  the  editor  or  the  judges  sitting  at  their  desks, 
a  thousand  or  more  miles  away,  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
following  the  drawings  or  descriptions,  even  though  they  may 
be  equipped  with  practical  experience  and  good  imaginations.  A 
few  additional  words  of  explanation  will  not  take  much  of  your 
time,  and  they  may  mean  a  big  saving  at  this  end.  The  best 
collection  of  kinks  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of  $35  and  the  second 
best  a  prize  of  $"_'0.  Others  which  are  accepted  for  publication 
will  he  paid  for  at  our  regular  space  rates. 


OEV'EN'  collections  of  engine  house  kinks  were  received  in  the 
'^  competition  which  closed  September  15.  Heretofore  the 
shop  kink  competitions  have  been  of  a  general  nature,  covering 
the  entire  locomotive  and  car  repair  departments.  The  results 
from  this,  the  first  kink  competition  covering  a  special  field,  have 
been  so  gratifying  as  to  encourage  us  in  the  attempt  to  bring 
out  more  fully  the  labor-saving  devices  and  shop  kinks  used 
in  each  of  the  different  departments,  such  as  the  engine  house, 
car  repair  department,  smith  shop,  boiler  shop.  etc.  The  first 
prize  of  $35  has  been  awarded  to  Richard  Beeson,  roundhouse 


furcninn  of  the  Pittnburgh  &  Lake  Eric,  McKccs  Rocks,  Pa., 
and  the  second  pri/c  of  $'.'0  to  C.  J  l.indgren,  roundhounc  forc- 
m.in  of  the  Chicago,  Hiirlington  Ifc  fjiiincy,  at  Aurora,  III. 
The  other  competitors,  all  of  whom  submitted  creditable  col- 
leclion'i,  which  are  reprrxluccd  in  this  number,  were:  I'".  Nowcll, 
locomotive  foreman,  ('anadian  Pacific,  Ottawa,  Ont„  Can.;  C  P. 
Wilkinson,  apprentice  school  instructor,  Michigan  Central,  Jack- 
ton,  Mich  ;  VVilliam  G.  Rcycr,  general  foreman,  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  Tcnn,;  Theodore  Rowe, 
general  foreman,  Jackson  street  shops.  Great  Northern,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  a  contributor  from  Infliana  who  docs  not 
wish  to  have  his  name  used.  In  adflition  wc  have  been  advised 
of  f)thcr  collections  which  are  in  preparation  but  could  not  be 
completed  in  time  to  enter  the  competition.  A  glance  at  the 
list  of  competitors  brings  out  a  rather  peculiar  fact.  All  of 
them  arc  located  east  of  the  Mississipiii  river  and  west  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  Ottawa,  Ont.  There  are  not  any  from  New 
luigland,  the  cast,  the  far  west  and  the  south,  or  at  least  the 
extreme  south,  for  no  one  who  has  met  Brother  Reyer  and  his 
good  wife  would  mistake  them  for  northerners.  And,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Reyer  is  the  only  one  of  the  number  who  has  previously 
participated  in  a  Railway  Age  Gasette  competition.  In  former 
competitions  the  contestants  have  been  scattered  throughout  the 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Canada  to 
the  far  south.  It  has  been  said  that  the  engine  house  problems 
in  the  territory  covered  by  this  last  competition,  if  we  except 
St.  Paul  and  Ottawa,  are  not  nearly  as  severe  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  also  that  the  equipment  is  much  better,  so 
that  the  foremen  need  not  be  as  resourceful  and  are  not  forced  to 
devise  special  kinks  and  methods  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in 
the  smaller  and  less  well  equipped  engine  houses  of  the  far  west  ' 
and  the  south.  It  is  rather  surprising,  therefore,  that  these 
latter  districts  and  the  east  were  not  heard  from.  It  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  engine  houses  represented 
in  the  competition  are  near  large  shop  plants,  so  that  in  several 
cases  it  w-as  possible  to  secure  help  from  the  shop  draftsman's 
force  or  the  apprentice  school  in  making  the  necessary  sketches. 
On  the  other  hand,  three  of  the  contestants  made  their  own 
sketches,  and  while  some  of  them  might  not  have  been  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  drafting  room  they  gave  all  the  necessary 
information  and  were  just  as  satisfactory  as  if  they  had  been 
presented  in  a  more  elaborate  form. 


ALTHOUGH  the  article  on  increasing  Shop  Output  was  pre- 
pared by  the  freight  car  shop  foreman  of  an  important 
enstern  road,  and  is  based  on  a  long  and  successful  experience 
in  the  car  repair  department,  it  applies  with  equal  force  to  any 
other  department,  since  it  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  prob- 
lem of  handling  men.  Much  as  first-class  equipment  and  labor- 
saving  devices  mean  in  increased  output  and  higher  efficiency, 
their  value  is  small  as  compared  with  the  results  which  may  be 
obtained  by  properly  handling  and  inspiring  the  men  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts.  A?  a  matter  of  fact,  good  equipment 
often  seems  to  lose  its  value  because  of  the  lack  of  proper 
organization  and  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  fore- 
man, shop  superintendent,  or  those  "higher  up."  The  foreman 
who  is  ambitious  to  make  a  better  record  should  therefore 
realize  the  importance  of  getting  close  to  and  studying  the  men. 
The  moment  that  he  understands  the  necessity  for  doing  this, 
his  whole  attitude  towards  his  work  will  change ;  he  will  prob- 
ably be  surprised  to  find  himself  looking  inward  and  studying 
himself,  and  will  undoubtedly  awake  to  some  of  his  own  short- 
comings, and  in  striving  to  overcome  them  will  develop  a  broader 
sympathy  with  his  men  in  assisting  them  to  overcome  their 
faults.  At  the  same  time,  although  he  may  not  realize  it,  his 
influence  over  the  men  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger.  Too 
often  the  failure  of  men  to  make  good  is  not  due  so  much  to 
the  lack  of  proper  qualities  as  to  the  fact  that  the  man  over 
them  does  not  understand  how  to  develop  and  get  the  most  out 
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of  them.  This  is  not  so  surprising,  for  the  human  being  is  a 
complex  piece  of  machinery,  the  working  of  which  is  little 
understood,  and  also  because  no  two  men  are  exactly  alike,  each 
requiring  different  treatment.  The  successful  foremen  are  those 
who  understand  this,  and  by  observation  and  study,  combined 
with  certain  natural  gifts,  learn  how  to  best  encourage  and 
inspire  the  different  men  under  their  charge.  This  is  a  far 
more  difficult  problem  to  solve  than  any  mechanical  proposition 
with  which  they  may  be  confronted.  The  unfortunate  part  of 
it  all  is  that  so  many  foremen  fail  to  realize  that  this,  the  most 
important  of  their  duties,  exists  at  all. 


wheel  failures  by  five,  it  is  certainly  time  for  others  to  take 
notice  and  cause  everybody  to  emphasize  the  value  of  that  lab- 
oratory work  which  has  now  become  such  an  important  factor 
in  the  routine  work  of  every  well-organized  and  well-equipped 
railwav. 


SCIENTIFIC  CAR   WHEEL  FOUNDRY  METHODS. 

■  I  'HE  article  on  the  Car  Wheel  Foundry  Practice  of  the  Cana- 

■*•  dian  Pacific  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice  for  the 
lesson  that  it  teaches  of  the  value  of  an  application  of  scien- 
tific principles  to  shop  work.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  the 
refinements  that  are  in  use  in  the  Montreal  shops  were  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  any  wheel  foundry  in  the  countr>',  and  a 
proposal  to  introduce  them  would  have  been  laughed  to  scorn. 
The  value  of  the  chemistry  of  iron  was  not  appreciated  and  the 
practical  men  in  charge  were  disposed  to  flout  it  as  of  no  value 
whatever.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  from  the  strong 
emphasis  that  has  been  placed  on  the  new  method  that  a  novice 
with  a  bundle  of  chemical  analyses  in  his  pocket  could  take 
charge  of  a  wheel  foundry  and  turn  out  a  satisfactory  wheel. 
There  is  still  much  that  can  and  must  be  learned  from  the 
close  personal  contact  of  the  foreman  with  the  cupola;  he  must 
have  the  touch  of  the  molder  to  know  that  the  sand  work  is 
right ;  his  judgment  as  to  iron  temperatures  must  be  almost  in- 
fallible, and  he  must  be  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  a  trade  that  is 
certainly  possessed  of  its  full  quota  of  them. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  mere  eyesight  cannot  detect. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  the  presence  of  silicon  in  even 
the  minute  quantities  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  pig  and  cast 
metal  reveals,  has  an  important  influence  on  the  chill.  It  would 
be  an  astute  practical  man,  indeed,  who  could  look  at  a  fracture 
of  pig  metal  and  tell,  with  the  certainty  that  is  necessary,  as  to 
whether  the  silicon  percentage  was  .50,  1.00  or  1.50.  It  is  here 
that  the  chemist  steps  in  and  supplements  what  was  formerly 
guesswork  and  trust  in  good  furnace  practice  with  definite  in- 
ifirmation  as  to  the  composition  of  the  iron  that  is. to  be  used. 
The  analysis  places  in  his  hands  a  material  the  constitution  and 
peculiarities  of  which  are  definitely  known  and  thus  relieves  him 
of  the  necessity  of  acting  on  what  has  heretofore  been  mostly 
guess.  It  is  small  wonder  that  with  this  burden  removed  from 
hi.s  shoulders  the  foundryman  should,  at  once,  show  results  like 
those  given  between  the  1907  and  1908  wheels  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific. 

As  to  how  far  this  method  of  working  on  s:icntific  principles 
is  used  in  private  foundries  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
the  probability  is  that  it  is  pretty  broadly  extended,  and  that 
it  will  be  used,  before  long,  in  all  of  the  railway  foundries  there 
is  hut  little  doubt. 

Occasion  has  been  taken  repeatedly  in  the  columns  of  this 
journal  to  urge  the  necessity  of  further  investigation  into  the 
characteristics  of  cast  iron  wheels.  We  know  nothing  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  interior  of  a  wh;el,  except  to  be  certain  that 
there  arc  stresses  in  existence  oi  no  mean  intensity,  and  which, 
if  they  could  be  relieved,  would  probably  add  much  to  the 
strength  of  the  wheel.  But  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  relieve 
them  until  their  character  and  amount  is  known.  The  matter 
has  been  agitated  of  making  an  investigation  into  these  stresses, 
and  it  is  hopcfl  that  it  will  be  done  in  the  near  future. 

There  is  still  another  point  to  be  considered  in  this  change 
from  the  r)l(l  to  the  new  system  that  reaches  out  and  affects  all 
shop  practice,  and  that  is  that  this  laboratory  work,  this  "theory," 
as  it  is  sometimes  contemptuously  called,  has  a  practical  value 
that  cannot  be  overestimated.  When  a  single  road,  with  an 
oitput  of  hut  from  10,000  to  15,000  wheels  can.  by  the  mere 
haiiiliiig  to  its  foundry  foremen  of  the  analyses  of  its  pig  irons 
and  a  study  of  the  chemical  composition  of  its  wheels,  divide  its 


FUTURE  COMPETITIONS. 

COMPETITIONS  which  have  been  decided  on  in  addition  to 
the  one  on  The  Care  and  Selection  of  Machine  Tools  and 
Shop  Equipment,  to  close  October  15,  and  the  one  on  Car  Repair 
Kinks,  to  close  November  15,  announcements  of  which  appear 
elsewhere,   are  as   follows : 

A  competition  on  "Increasing  Shop  Output"  will  close  Decem- 
ber 15.  We  want  to  know  how  you  increased  the  output  of 
your  shop,  or  department,  by  improving  the  organization,  re- 
arranging the  equipment,  or  handling  it  to  better  advantage. 
The  competition  should  bring  out  such  articles  as  a  good  shop 
schedule  and  the  result  of  its  installation,  a  successful  shop  des- 
patching system,  the  arrangement  and  operation  of  a  first-class 
bolt  manufacturing  plant,  the  best  flue  handling  plant,  how  a 
car  repair  yard  increased  its  output  by  better  methods,  how  a 
better  system  of  organization  and  operation  was  instrumental  in 
improving  the  conditions  at  an  engine  house,  or  how  the  same 
results  were  secured  with  the  same  equipment,  but  smaller  labor 
costs.  These  few  subjects  are  presented  merely  as  suggestions. 
There  are  at  least  a  hundred  more  equally  as  good.  The  article 
should  contain  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  words. 
Prizes  of  $35  and  $20  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  two.  Others 
which  are  used  for  publication  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular 
space  rates. 

The  competition  to  close  January  15  will  be  on  shop  kinks 
and  will  include  any  kink  used  in  connection  with  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  locomotive  or  car  equipment.  The  prizes 
will  be  $50  and  $25  for  the  best  two  collections  of  three  kinks. 
More  may  be  submitted,  but  the  award  will  be  based  on  what 
the  judges  consider  to  be  the  best  three  kinks  in  each  collec- 
tion. Kinks  or  articles  which  do  not  win  a  prize,  but  are  ac- 
cepted for  publication,  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular  rates. 
Contributions  may  be  entered  in  these  competitions  any  time 
between  this  and  the  closing  date. 


MECHANICAL  ARTICLES  DURING  SEPTEMBER. 

SHOP  .XL'MnKR  readers  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the 
mechanical  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  since  the  issue  of  September  2.     They  are  as  follows: 

Combination  Ruffet,  Baggage  and  Mail  Car.  .\n  illustrated  article, 
briefly  describing  a  car  which  was  recently  rebuilt  by  the  New  \ork  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River  for  use  on  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  trains. — 
.Seiitembcr  9,   page  460. 

Converted  .Xutomobile  Motor  Car.  W.  B.  Chenoweth,  roundhouse  fore- 
man of  the  .\tchison,  Toi)eka  &•  Santa  Fe,  at  Longview,  Tex.,  converted  an 
old  24  h. p.  Kambler  automobile  into  a  motor  car.  It  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  As  an  example,  in  July  a  passenger  train  was  derailed  47  miles 
from  Longview;  four  men  and  four  35-ton  jacks  were  loaded  on  ihe  car 
and  arrived  at  the  wreck  in  one  hour  and  50  minutes. — September  9.  page 
46S.  , 

Mallet  and  I'acitic  Type  Locomotives  for  the  Carolina,  Clinchheld  &  Ohio. 
Ten  of  the  former  ami  three  of  the  latter  type  have  recently  been  placed  in 
service.      Illustrated  description. — September  9,  page  4t)9. 

The  Rules  of  Interchange.  A  communication  of  about  1,300  words  on 
the  subject  of  "Run,  Repair  or  Transfer." — September  16,  page  493. 

Life  of  Fireboxes  and  Tubes.  Kxtract  from  a  report  on  improvements  in 
locomotive  boilers,  presented  before  the  International  Railway  Congress  by 
II.  II.  \aiighaii,  assiMt:iiit  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  I'acifie. — 
September  16,  page  497. 

Comnosite  Condola  t  ar  for  the  Ciilmorc  &  Pittsburgh.  The  car  is  of  the 
general  service  type.  The  most  interesting  feature  is  an  all  cast-steel 
truck  which  when  assembled  contains  only  four  bolts;  a  special  journal  box 
is  used. — September    16,  page  490. 

Drop  Flange  Test,  .\  communication  calling  attention  to  a  new  method 
of  testing  wheel  flanges  and  the  advantages  of  nickelized  cast  iron  car 
wheels. — September  23,  page   536. 

The  Testing  Ilepartmeiii.  .Vbstract  of  a  i>aper  on  this  subject  presented 
at  the  September  meeting  of  llie  .New  York  Railroad  Club  by  B.  S.  Hinckley, 
engineer  of  tests  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  \  llartfor.l. — September  93, 
|iage  687.  A  coinmunicalion  commenting  on  this  paper  and  entilled  "The 
Control  of  the  TcHliiig   department."  appeareil   in  the  same  issue.-     I'age  SStl. 

Heavy  Pacific  Type  Locomotives  for  Ihe  \'andnlia.  These  locomotives 
have  been  in  service  for  a  sufficient  time  ti>  thoroughly  try  them  out  and 
obtain  some  data  as  to  their  capacitv.  Illustrated  description.  Sepleml>er 
23,  page  639. 

American  Ingot  Iron — Its  Development  and  Production.  Ily  Cieorge  L. 
Fowler.  A  sluily  of  the  development  of  this  iron,  which  is  00.04  p-.T  cent, 
pure,  aiitl  of  its  properties.-  September  SO,  i>age  fi74. 

Development  of  Articulated  Locomotives.  By  C.  II.  Caruthers.  The 
lirst  articulated  locomotive  was  built  in  IM3I.  Mr.  Caruthers  has  briefly 
and  intereslinglv  sketched  Ihe  progress  of  this  tyjic  of  locomotive  to  the 
present  time.^ — Siepleinber  80.  page   fi84. 
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INCREASING   SHOP   OUTPUT. 

IIY    A    KHKKillT    CAK    hllol'    FlIHKMAN* 

Ihc  shop  i)iil|>m  can  l)c  iiicrciiscil  more  readily  1>)   liaving  the 

right  kiixl  "f  ■"■'"   '■*  I'liarKo  tliaii  hy  niiy  shop  kinks  or  labor- 

'      uving  (Icvicr!!,  if  he  is  "The  ri^ht  man  in  the  riulit  place."     I 

believe  in  shop  kinks,  and  \vc  liavc  any  numhvr  of  Ihcin  in  our 

»hop,  but  ihcy  were  developed  to  suit  our  conditions  and  would 

1-  of  little  use  to  any  shop  nt)t  arranmed  as  this  one  is. 

I  he  foreman  shoulil  hold  the  interest  of  his  men  second  only 
lo  that  of  the  compaiiv  he  serves,  lie  is  one  man  aRainst 
many,  anil  if  he  can  kcI  tlie  K'>"d-wiil  of  the  men  and  keep  it 
by  manifcNtiiiK  an  inlcrest  in  their  welfare  he  has  K-'ii'H'd  a  great 
advantage  I  ali**'  l>clievc  in  promoting  men  to  any  higlier  rale 
made  vacant  l>.v  a  man  leaving  the  shop.  This  should  be  undcr- 
hHkhI  by  the  men,  the  oldest  man  being  advanced  to  the  higher 
rate.  If  he  docs  not  show  that  he  has  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
panv  at  heart,  by  the  amount  of  work  he  or  his  gang  turns  out, 
he  should  be  told  of  the  fact  and  a  younger  man  in  the  service 
should  be  advanced  over  him.  Ry  doing  this  the  foreman  either 
loses  the  man  or  rouses  in  him  an  ambition  to  do  better,  or  the 
man  drops  into  the  third  section.  The  system  of  promotion 
should  be  explained  to  the  men  and  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  all  of  them. 

A  great  evil,  if  not  the  greatest,  is  a  foreman  having  pet  men; 
this  can  do  more  harm  to  a  shop  than  any  labor-saving  device 
can  overcome  in  years.  All  men  should  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment from  the  foreman,  and  the  easy  jobs,  or  "snaps,"  as  the 
men  term  them,  should  be  given  to  the  men  who  have  earned 
them  by  faithful  service.  This  is  another  thing  that  all  the  men 
should  untlerstand.  A  foreman  should  always  maintain  his 
dignity  and  be  ready  at  the  right  time  with  a  kind  word  or  a 
little  joke,  but  never  to  lower  himself  from  his  position  as  a 
foreman.  He  should  be  possessed  of  magnetism  to  the  degree 
of  making  his  men  feel  the  necessity  for  rushing  a  piece  of 
work;  this  from  his  own  manner  and  bearing  and  not  from  the 
fact  that  he  tells  them  to  "hurry  up"  or  "get  a  move  on."  "I 
want  that  piece  of  work,''  is  sufTicient  if  spoken  in  the  right 
tone  of  voice.  He  should  never  forget  that  men  have  feelings, 
I  and  a  foreman  should  never  use  profanity  at  or  in  the  presence 
of  his  men.  There  is  nothing  that  will  lower  him' in  the  eyes 
of  his  men  so  quickly  as  the  continued  use  of  profane  language. 
He  should  be  able  to  administer  a  severe  reprimand  and  do  it 
!     without  using  profane  or  vulgar  words. 

:         Care  should  be  used  in  grouping  the  men  or  making  up  the 

|i    gangs,  if  this  system  is  in  force.    The  writer  has  six  gangs  that 

are  used  on  new  work,  and  they  are  made  up  as  follows :     Two 

French  gangs,  one  Swede  gang,  one  Irish  gang,  and  two  Yankee 

or  American  gangs.    Men  dislike  to  be  defeated  at  anything,  and 

so   1    arranged    (with    a    little    planning    at    first)    to    start    all 

the  gangs  at  the   same  time  and  with  the   same   surroundings. 

The  natural  rivalry  did  the  rest;  during  the  first  two  or  three 

hours  all  were  watching  each   other  to  see  how   far   along  the 

her  gangs  had  their  cars.     In  a  short  time  no  time  was  lost 

:  this  way  and  as  pretty  a  race  was  on  as  any  foreman  with 

;he  interest  of  his  employer  at  heart  could  wish  to  see. 

There  is  very  little  inducement  held  out  for  men  to  attempt 

1  rise  on  some  railways,  and  the  roads  that  hold  out  the  best 

ilucements  are  sure   to   get   and   to  keep  the   best  men.     The 

I'lrenian  should  always  be  ready  to  tell  his  men  when  a  good 

piece  of  work  has  been   well   and  quickly   completed.     Also    to 

"'.It  in  a  little  praise  at  any  time  he  sees  it  is  deserved;  a  word 

:'  this  kind  and  a  hand  laid  on  a  man's  shoulder  at  the  right 

11^  often   change   a   careless   man    to   a   good    servant   of   the 

.id  and  one  who  is  always  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  for  a 

->ecial  effort.     Men  have  rights  as  well  as  feelings,  and   these 

'.mid  always  be  respected  by  the  foreman;  a  man  should  never 

■  held  up  to  ridicule  unless  he  is  about  to  be  discharged  from 

ic  service. 

'The  writer  of  this  article  is  the  foreman  of  the  freight  car   repair  shop 
!  an  important  eastern   road. 


ihc  writer  hax  found  in  hi»  experience  that  the  men  in  most 
of  the  larKr  i»hop»  can  be  divided  int.*  three  section*;  the  first 
neclion.  or  about  a  third  of  the  mm.  will  under  all  and  any 
(irci.m.'itnnccii  do  a  little  more  than  a  good  day's  work;  the 
nc.ond  third  will  do  just  as  near  an  honcnt  day's  work  a*  they 
con,  but  not  any  more  if  ihcy  can  help  it,  and  the  remaining  third 
will  do  as  much  under  a  KO"d  'la)'"  work  as  the  first  section  does 
over  it.  This  leaves  the  foreman  with  about  one  man  in  three 
that  he  will  have  to  drive  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  put  a  third 
section  man  between  first  and  second  section  men.  The  natural 
desire  of  the  first  class  man  keeps  him  going,  the  second  class 
man  keeps  up  because  he  does  not  like  to  be  behind  and  the 
third  class  man  docs  not  dare  to  fall  behind  for  fear  he  will 
lose  bis  place  by  the  others  not  wanting  him  in  the  gang.  I  be- 
lieve some  inducement  should  be  offered  by  the  railways  to  men 
who  devise  such  labor  saving  device  sand  schemes. 

So  much  for  the  foreman  and  the  men  of  the  shop.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  outline  the  entire  duties  of  either,  but 
to  point  out  where  in  some  cases  the  output  of  the  shop  may  be 
increased  by  the  proper  handling  of  the  men  by  the  foreman. 
The  output  may  be  further  increased  by  taking  pains  to  group 
like  kinds  of  work  near  together,  that  comparisons  can  be  drawn 
readily.  The  natural  rivalry  of  men  will  make  them  try  to  outdo 
each  other. 

Many  times  a  foreman  can  increase  the  output  and  at  the  same 
time  save  money  by  visiting  the  scrap  pile  frequently.  Just  now, 
as  many  railways  are  changing  from  wooden  to  steel  construc- 
tion, there  are  many  parts  that  may  be  saved  to  repair  a  car 
that  is  not  as  far  gone  as  one  that  is  to  be  destroyed.  These 
parts  should  be  saved  and  used  again  as  fast  as  possible,  but 
must  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  as  they  will  take  up  room  and 
will  have  to  be  handled  over.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
placing  the  material  as  near  where  it  is  to  be  worked  as  possible 
so  that  it  need  not  be  handled  twice.  Material  costs  about  as 
much  for  one  railway  as  another;  the  important  savings  must  be 
in  the  labor,  and  here  the  good  will  of  the  men  again  comes  in. 
Many  a  man  can  see  a  saving  in  some  little  thing  that  the  fore- 
man m'ry  not  have  noticed,  and  if  he  has  the  good  will  of  the 
men  'nis  attention  is  nt  once  called  to  it. 

All  old  bolts  should  be  collected.  An  old  man,  in  some  out  of 
the  way  corner  of  the  shop,  with  an  anvil  and  hammer  can 
straighten  these,  after  which  they  should  be  carefully  sorted  and 
used  again  ;  if  the  threads  are  rusted  or  broken,  cut  off  the  end 
and  re-thread.  Old  truss  rods  work  over  into  guide  irons  for 
brake  rigging,  brake  hangers  and  various  other  parts.  Xuts, 
washers  and  lag  screws  should  be  carefully  collected,  sorted  and 
replaced  in  the  racks. 

A  large  item  of  loss  in  all  shops  is  occasioned  by  changing 
men  from  one  piece  of  work  to  another  before  the  first  job  is 
completed.  This  should  never  be  done  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
Another  item  that  should  be  carefully  looked  after  by  the  fore- 
man and  one  that  will  greatly  increase  the  output  of  the  shop 
is  to  have  on  hand,  assembling  and  ready  for  use,  truck  parts  such 
as  bolsters,  truck  side  frames,  sandplanks,  etc. ;  also,  parts  of 
bodies  of  cars  should  be  kept  on  hand  and  ready  for  use.  Long 
sills  should  be  kept  on  hand  in  the  mill  room  and  also  templets 
for  all  standard  parts.  These  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
piece  of  timber  may  be  laid  out  by  a  man  of  very  little  experi- 
ence. Draft  timbers,  should  always  be  kept  on  hand.  Ti.ese 
should  not  be  cut  to  length  until  the  exact  distance  is  taken 
from  the  car  on  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

One  good  thing  for  any  foreman  who  is  located  near  a  large 
yard  from  w^hich  he  daily  receives  loaded  cars  for  repairs,  is  to 
have  on  hand  spare  trucks  of  the  various  kinds  in  use  under  cars 
on  his  road.  These  he  can  arrange  so  that  they  may  be  gotten 
at  without  requiring  much  help  and  when  a  rush  load  comes 
in  with  arch  bars  broken,  a  broken  bolster  or  truck  girts, 
or  any  other  defect,  and  it  is  almost  time  for  the  whistle  to  blow 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  he  simply  details  two  men  to  jaclc  up  the 
car  and  two  others  to  get  the  spare  truck;    by  the  time  the  truck 
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has  been  pushed  up  to  the  switch,  the  car  been  raised  and  the 
broken  truck  run  out.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  open  the 
switch,  run  under  the  spare  truck,  lower  the  car,  connect  the 
brake  rigging  and  car  is  ready  for  service.  In  most  shops  there 
are  orders  limiting  the  repairs  to  be  made  on  certain  classes  of 
cars ;  when  the  repairs  will  exceed  a  certain  sum  the  damaged 
car  is  destroyed ;  therefore,  spare  trucks  for  the  above  purpose 
are  readily  obtained. 

If  a  foreman  is  interested  in  increasing  the  output  he  will 
be  continually  finding  ways  to  do  it,  but  if  he  is  not  he  will  not 
succeed  in  increasing  it  very  r-.uch,  no  matter  how  much  advice 
he  may  be  given  or  how  many  shop  kinks  he  may  have. 


UNSCIENTIFIC    METHODS  OF    COACH    CLEANING. 


BV    WILBUR    F.    LE,\CH 
Former  Master  Car  Painter,  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. 

While  other  departments  of  railway  economy  have  been  sifted 
down  to  almost  a  mathematical  certainty,  the  art  of  cleaning 
coaches  effectively,  economically  and  without  serious  losses,  direct 
or  indirect,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked.  Very  few 
of  the  higher  railway  officers  have  any  conception  of  the  tremen- 
dous losses  sustained  annually  in  this  department.  Various 
methods  have  been  in  use,  but  all  may  be  classified  under  four 
heads,  i.  e.,  dopes,  soaps,  oxalic  acid  and  solvents. 

Dopes. — The  various  dopes  usually  consist  of  some  kind  uf 
soap  mixed  with  paraffin  oil.  The  latter,  a  non-drying  nyi'.io 
carbon,  penetrates  paint  and  varnish,  and  saturates  the  \vood 
beneath.  Its  application  requires  much  labor;  it  rots  the  paint 
and  varnish  and  new  paint  will  not  adhere  to  the  wood  when 
the  time  comes  for  re-painting  the  coach,  due  to  its  being  sat- 
urated with  this  non-drying  oil.  The  operation  is  so  extremely 
impractical,  expensive  and  unscientific  that  it  is  surprising  that 
any  one  should  even  attempt  its  use. 

Soaps. — These,  properly  speaking,  are  neutrals,  the  action  of 
alkalies  upon  the  acids  found  in  grease  or  oil.  These  soaps  are 
solvents  so  far  as  ordinary  dirt,  such  as  dried  mud  or  other 
similar  substances,  is  concerned,  but  all  are  inert  when  applied  to 
the  removal  of  vapor  tar  and  tar  oils  which  are  thrown  from 
the  firebox  of  a  locomotive  along  with  the  smoke,  striking  and 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  coach,  a  condition  that  cannot  be 
avoided  as  long  as  coal  is  used  for  fuel.  If  an  alkali,  a  lye 
so  called,  is  added  in  any  form  it  combines  with  the  lineolic 
acid  in  linseed  oil,  the  base  of  all  paints  and  varnishes,  forming 
soap.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  lye  is  used,  paint  and  varnish  are 
destroyed  through  a  process  known  as  saponification.  Soaps, 
therefore,  as  applied  to  exterior  coach  cleaning  are  unscientific, 
expensive  and  impractical. 

Oxalic  Acid. — The  chemical  formula  when  obtained  by  sub- 
limation is  H:  G  O,.  It  is  referred  to  in  chemical  records  as  the 
most  active  acid  known.  Oxygen  is  the  builder  and  destroyer 
in  nature.  It  erodes  the  rock  into  sand  and  the  sand  into  soil 
and  assists  in  the  growth  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  when 
life  becomes  extinct  it  is  oxygen  that  again  converts  the  remains 
into  soil.  It  is  the  oxygen  in  oxalic  acid  that  gives  to  it 
its  activity  and  corrosive  properties.  It  penetrates  brass,  uniting 
with  the  zinc  and  forming  an  oxide,  weakening  the  compound 
until  a  slight  blow  of  a  hammer  will  shatter  the  metal.  The 
brass  cover  of  a  cuspidor  submerged  over  night  in  a  moderate 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  will  be  ruined. 

Used  in  coach  cleaning  oxalic  acid  destroys  the  vitreous 
coatmg  of  varnish,  penetrating  the  porous  paint  beneath,  forming 
an  oxide  and  causing  the  paint  to  chip,  first  in  small  spots  and 
finally  in  flakes,  until  eventually  when  the  car  reaches  the  shop 
for  repairs  it  often  necessitates  the  removal  of  all  the  paint  by  a 
burning  process  before  reliable  repairs  can  he  made.  Sulphuric, 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  all  act  instantly,  when  applied  to  a 
surface  where  chemical  action  follows,  until  their  power  is  ex- 
hausted, while  oxalic  acid  penetrates  slowly  aiid  works  through 
a  process  of  oxidatioti ;   because  of   its  slow  action   but    few  of 


those  using  it  realize  the  work  of  destruction  going  on.  As  it 
corrodes  a  varnished  surface  the  smoke  and  tar  deposits  find 
lodgment,  increasing  from  time  to  time  until  a  coach,  originally 
an  olive  green  or  Tuscan  red,  gradually  assumes  the  hue  and 
somber  aspect  of  a  funeral  car. 

If  oxalic  acid  alone  is  used,  unless  great  care  is  taken,  a  few 
hours  after  washing  a  car  will  be  streaked  with  a  white  oxide, 
particularly  about  the  windows  and  bede  work.  If  soap  is  used 
in  addition  to  prevent  this,  it  means  additional  labor  and  expense. 

To  remove  the  smoke  and  tar  deposits  mentioned,  I  saw  four 
car  washers  use  a  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  followed  with  a 
hot  solution  of  soap.  It  worked  all  right  and  did  the  work 
quickly,  but  with  what  result?  The  varnish  on  the  car  was 
absolutely  destroyed,  the  vitreous  coating  being  broken  up  until 
the  surface  had  the  appearance  of  sandpaper.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  process  of  cleaning,  so  unscientific  and  illogical, 
is  being  used  in  varied  forms  all  over  the  country. 

Solvents. — The  tar  which  adheres  to  the  side  of  the  coach 
may  be  classified  among  the  non-drying  oils.  It  does  not  crys- 
tallize into  a  vitreous  hard  gum  like  linseed  oil,  but  at  all  times 
becomes  liquid  in  the  presence  of  heat.  Tar  is  largely  carbon, 
and  carbon  resists  oxygen,  hence  tar  resists  the  oxidizing 
effects  of  oxalic  acid  to  remove  it,  and  its  removal  is  secured 
when  oxalic  acid  is  used,  only  by  removing  the  paint  and  varnish 
to  which  it  adheres.  As  tar  is  a  non-drying  oil,  it  yields  quickly 
to  a  solvent  and  it  is  peculiar  that  the  solvent  that  readily  dis- 
solves and  removes  tar  has  little  affinity  for  the  gum  formed 
from  the  oxidation  of  linseed  oil,  as  found  in  paint  and  var- 
nish. It  is  a  question,  therefore,  of  chemical  affinity.  For  in- 
stance, alcohol  readily  penetrates  and  softens  paint  and  varnish, 
but  has  little  affinity  for  tar,  and  can  only  with  difficulty  be 
made  to  unite  with  it,  while  with  a  good  solvent  just  the  reverse 
is  found,  as  it  softens  and  removes  tar  and  has  no  preceptible 
effect  upon  paint  and  varnish. 

Economy  of  Labor. — When  dopes,  soaps  or  oxalic  acid  are 
used,  they  require  additional  labor.  Soap  must  be  entirely  re- 
moved, especially  from  the  windows,  else  the  mushy  deposit 
catches  dust  and  upon  drying  is  difficult  to  remove  at  a  sub- 
sequent cleaning.  Oxalic  acid  also  requires  extra  care  and 
labor,  or  the  destructive  and  forbidding  effects  of  the  oxide 
follow.  When  a  solvent  is  used,  work  can  be  rushed  on  the 
hop,  skip  and  jump  with  no  evil  effects  in  case  some  part  is 
neglected.  Car  foremen  are  often  limited  in  their  time  for 
cleaning.  They  hail  with  delight  a  method  that  can  be  rushed 
and  their  cars  sent  out  on  time  and  clean. 

Expense. — .\  test  was  recently  made  in  one  oi  the  St.  Paul 
coach  yards.  Two  old-time  washers  were  set  at  a  dirty  70-ft. 
coach  with  a  liquid  cleaner — a  solvent.  The  labor  was  less  than 
by  any  other  known  process.  The  material  used  cost  only 
twenty  cents.  At  the  finish  the  coach  was  absolutely  clean,  so 
clean  that  at  the  next  washing  only  water  was  required.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  car  could  be  kept  clean  the  year  around 
by  washing  with  the  solvent  every  fifth  washing  and  at  other 
times  only  with  water. 

Ill-advised  Methods  of  Cleaning.— It  is  the  practice  of  many 
roads  to  clean  coaches  only  twice  a  year,  usually  spring  and  fall, 
using  only  water  in  washing  at  other  times.  The  result  of  this 
policy  is  that  a  train  of  coaches  looks  like  a  funeral  train  of 
hearses.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  six  months 
intervening  the  smoke  and  tar  deposits  referred  to  become  so 
deeply  seated  that  their  removal  can  be  effected  only  through 
injury  to  the  varnish,  if  methods  heretofore  used  are  applied 
The  best  policy  is  to  treat  each  coach  separately,  according  to 
its  needs.  First  get  it  clean,  and  then  keep  it  clean.  Use  only 
water  until  the  car  shows  signs  of  requiring  a  solvent  cleaner, 
SJiy  every  fifth  or  even  tenth  washing,  and  repeat  the  oper.ition 
according  to  condifiotis  found  from  day  to  day.  This  method 
would  keep  coaches  clean  and  of  a  uniform  color  the  yc;>r 
around  and  the  saving  in  expense  over  present  unscientific  meth- 
ods will  be  enormous. 
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HKrAIKINli    SAND    llOXItS. 

I'hc  prolilciii  oi  rrpairinK  sand  l)<)XP!i  in  the  ciiKinr  ln'iisf  is* 
iiililuatcil  liy  tlif  niT(l  of  liaviiiK  sonic  means  of  cinptyiiiK  the 
.^iiil  from  the  box  anti  replacinn  it  after  the  repairs  have  been 
made.  The  usual  practice,  wlien  it  is  known  in  advance  that 
repairs  must  he  made  to  the  sand  box,  is  not  to  take  sand  before 
going  into  the  house.  Such  sand  as  remains  in  tlie  l)ox  at  tlic 
end  of  the  trip  is  run  out  on  the  euRine  house  floor  or  in  the  pit 
and  is  carted  to  the  sandhousc  or  the  refuse  ilump  by  a  laborer. 
It  is  then  necessary  for  the  engine  to  take  sand  on  its  way  from 
the  house,  which  is  not  always  a  convenient  operation,  particu- 
larly if  special  provision  lias  not  been  made  for  sanding  on  the 
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Bet  Into    Tank. 
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Forcing  Sand  Back  /nio  Sand  Box. 


Fig.    1 — A    Handy    Device   Used    in    Connection    With 
the    Repairing    of    Sand    Boxes. 

itgoing  track  and  the  operating  department  is  in  a  hurry  to 
cct  the  engine. 

To  overcome  this  the  portable  tank  shown  in  Fig.  1  has 
'n-en  constructed.     It  is  wheeled  alongside  the  engine,  the  sand 

;<e  is  disconnected,  and  the  sand  is  run  into  the  tank  through 
iic  rubber  hose,  connected  as  shown  in  the  left-hand  view  in 
the  illustration.  When  repairs  have  been  completed,  the  port- 
.ible  tank  is  connected  to  the  sand  box,  as  shown  in  the  right- 
hand  view,  and  air  is  admitted  to  the  tank  by  connecting  the 
.iir  hose  to  the  air  line  and  opening  the  %-in.  cut-out  cock. 
The  IV^-in.  cut-out  cock  is  opened  and  the  air  pressure  forces 
the  sand  back  into  the  sand  box.  This  method  makes  it  possible 
to  fill  defective  sand  boxes  before  they  come  into  the  house  and 
thus  prevents   any   delay   on   leaving   the   house.      The   portable 

ind  tank  is  26  in.  x  40  in.  and  is  constructed  of  A-in.  steel. 

BABBITTING   CROSSHEAD    SHOES. 

With  the   device  shown  in   Fig.  2,  the  crosshead  shoe,  after 


luinK  removed  from  the  crossluail,  i»  clamped  to  the  mold. 
It  IS  then  utood  on  one  cud  and  the  babbitt  i«  poured.  The 
shoe  is  ready  to  be  replaced  on  the  engine  without  any  machine 
work,    from    15   to    20   minutes   bfing    required    for    the    entire 
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Mold    for    Babbitting    Crosshead    Shoes. 


operation.  This  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  former 
practice,  which  was  to  fill  the  shoes  with  babbitt  over  blocks 
slightly  smaller  than  the  guide  and  plane  them  to  size.  At 
the  smaller  engine  houses,  which  were  not  equipped  with  planers, 
it  was  necessary  to  replace  the  shoe  with  one  which  had  al- 
ready been  babbitted  and  was  carried  in  stock.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  the  shoes 
usually  required  some  fitting  of  the  bolts  because  of  the  holes 
not  lining  up  properly.  All  of  our  engine  houses  are  equipped 
with  these  molds. 

VALVE    SETTING    APPAR.\TUS. 

A  simple  but  efficient  machine  for  turning  the  drivers  in  set- 


Fig.    3 — Valve    Setting    Machine. 

ting  valves  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  It  is  driven  by  an  air  motor,  and 
the  reducing  gears  are  similar  to  those  used  on  a  portable  cylin- 
der boring  machine.    The  efficiency  of  the  valve  setting  apparatus 
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can  be  very  greatly  increased  by  taking  proper  care  of  it.  In 
many  engine  houses  the  practice  is  to  toss  it  to  one  side  after 
it  has  been  used.  The  result  is  that  when  it  is  necessary  to 
place    it    under   another    engine,   more   or   less   time    is    lost    in 


scribed  by  C.  J.  Drury  on  page  409  of  the  September  2  issue. 
It  can  be  used  without  taking  these  members  down,  and  does 
not  require  the  use  of  heavy  or  unwieldy  bars  such  as  are  so 
often  used  for  this  work.     It  is  only  necessary  to  slip  the  strap 
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Fig.  4 — Portable  Steal    Box  for  Valva  Setting   Machine  and  Tools. 
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locating  it.  Then  again,  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  may 
have  become  separated  and  the  trams  and  other  tools  may  have 
been  misplaced  or  lost.  To  overcome  this  a  portable  double 
steel  box  has  been  built,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  is  arranged 
so  that  the  apparatus  can  be  quickly  packed  away,  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  placing  all  of  the  tools  and  instruments  used 
in  connection  with  valve  setting  in  it.  When  this  has  been  done 
the  boxes  are  locked  and  the  portable  truck  is  returned  to  the 
tool  room.  The  box  is  constructed  of  '^-in.  steel  plate,  rein- 
forced by  wrought  iron  bands,  as  shown.  The  wheels  are  10 
in.  in  diameter,   with  a  2V(!-in.   tread. 

CASKET    CUTTER. 

A  portable  pneumatic?  machine  for  cutting  gaskets  from  old 
hose  is  shown  in  I'"ig.  5.  The  former  practice  was  to  cut  such 
gaskets  with  a  knife,  but  this  took  considerable  time  and  the 
gaskets  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  With  the  new  device,  it  is 
possible  to  keep  a  good  stock  of  different  sizes  on  hand  by 
having  the  machine  placed  in  the  tool  room  so  that  the  man  in 
charge  can  cut  them  out  during  his  spare  time.  The  '/4-in.  copper 
plate  against  which  the  hi)se  is  held  prevents  the  tool  steel 
cutter  from  being  injured.  Although  a  rather  large  air  cylinder 
is  u.scd  (  IJ  in.  x  14  in.  ).the  strciki-  is  limited  by  a  bar,  which 
passes  through  the  slot  in  the  piston  rod,  to  about  .T/j  in.,  so  that 
only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  air  is  used.  This  bar 
also  assists  in  driving  out  the  gasket  after  it  has  been  cut,  for 
as  the  piston  rod  drops  downward  two  pins  which  pas.s  through 
the  cutter  come  in  contact  with  the  cross  bar  and  force  the 
gaskets  upward.  No  trouble  is  experienced  with  the  break.ige 
of  cutters,  as  is  the  case  when  a  hanmier  is  used. 

I'RVKT.  FOR   BESniNd  ECCENTRIC  BI.AHES   ANM  TEVERS. 

The  device  for  bending  or  straightening  eccentric  blades,  brake 
levers,  etc  ,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  similar  to  the  one  which  was  de- 


over  the  bar,  adjust  it,  and  drive  the  key  into  place.  The  1%-in. 
screw  can  then  be  turned  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  wrench. 
The  key  can  be  backed  off  slightly  and  the  strap  slipped  along 
the   blade  or  lever,   if   more  than   one  operation  is  required  to 
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Fig.    5 — Portable    Pneumatic   Gasket   Cutter. 
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Fig.   6  —  Device    tor    Bending    Eccentric    Bl.ides,    Br.ike 
Levers,   Etc. 

|iri>|uTly  bniil  i>r  strainlitcii  it.     With  tliis  .irr.tnm'im'iit  it  !•<  pos- 
sible ti)  make  sliort  liciuls  and  t<>  iiporatf  in  ri-striclcd  spaces. 

AIR    H.\MMEK    KOR    IIRIVING   OUT   BOLTS. 

The   air   hammer    fi>r   driving;   out    bolts,    l-'ig.   7,   is   of   much 
simpler  construction  than  the  one  which  was  submitted  by  A.  S. 


MOI.Ill.S'f;    (iMKA.HK    roM     IlMIVt.Ni;     IHIX     CKI.I.AKS. 

The  premi  for  foriintiK  Ivlvin  ^^rv:^f^c.  packiiiK  for  u»c  in  driving 
Imix  cellars,  lifc-  H,  i»  in.itallcd  in  the  oil  house.  The  I'J-in.  x  10- 
in.  cyhndcr  is  bolte<l  to  a  %-in.  steel  plate,  which  is  fastened  on 
the  two  't-in.  x  fi-in.  wooden  p»)sts.  The  iK^ttom  of  the  press  is 
rliisid  and  held  in  place  by  the  two  latches,  (ircasc  is  then  put 
throuuli  >lic  hole  just  bchjw  the  plate  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
piston  rod,  after  which  air  is  allowed  to  enter  the  cylinder  and 
the  grease  is  pressed  to  shape.  Before  this  press  was  placed  in 
commission  the  xrea.sc  was  pounded  to  shape  by  haiul,  which 
was  a  slow  and  expensive  process. 

I'ORTADLE    HACK    SAW. 

'I  he  portable  air  motrtr-clrivcn  hack  saw,  shown  in  l-ig.  '.),  is 
used  principally  for  cutting  out  sections  of  broken  frames  which 
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Pneumatic    Hammer    for    Driving    Out    Bolts. 

Willard  in  your  issue  of  September  2,  page  408,  and  is  giving 
good  satisfaction  at  our  engine  houses.  It  consists  of  a  piece 
of  pipe,  3'/6  in.  inside  diameter,  with  a  cap  at  its  lower  end. 
The  plunger  can  be  projected  with  considerable  force  by  properly 
manipulating  the  -^-in.  three-way  cut-out  cock.  As  may  be  seen, 
it  is  shorter  than  the  pneumatic  hammer  mentioned  above,  and 
can  tl.erefore  be  used  in  more  re>tricted  places.  It  also  has 
the  aiivantage  of  being  safer  than  guns  using  powder. 
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Fig.   9 — Portable  Hack  Saw  Driven   by  an   Air  Motor. 

it  is  desired  to  weld  without  removing  from  the  engine.  The 
angle  iron  is  clamped  to  the  engine  frame  and  the  rear  end  of 
the  saw  frame  is  supported  on  blocking.  The  two  saw  blades 
are  placed  to  cut-  in  opposite  directions  and  are  spaced  apart 
by  blocking,  to  suit  the  thickness  of  the  piece  which  it  is  desired 
to  remove. 

DIES    FOR    PISTON    SW.\B    HOLDERS. 

Dies  for  making  piston  swab  holders  are  illustrated  in  Fig. 
10;  similar  ones  are  used  for  the  swab  holder  for  valve  stems. 
The  ^-\x\.  sheet  steel  has  a  hole  punched  in  its  center  and  is 
slipped  over  the  yg-in.  stud  in  the  lower  die.  The  upper  die  is 
then  placed  over  it  and  the  swab  holder  is  formed  to  shape 
under  a  steam  hammer. 

PORT.XDLE    STEEL    TOOL    BOXES. 

Portable  tool  boxes  for  the  machinists  are  made  of  steel. 
This  construction,  while  more  expensive  than  wood,  is  practically 
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Fig.  8 — Press  for   Forming  Grease  for  Driving   Box  Cellars. 


Fig.    10- 
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indestructible,  and  the  boxes  cannot  be  broken  open.     One-six- 
teenth-inch steel  is  used  and  the  boxes  are  39  x  18  x  10^4  in. 


SECOND    PRIZE. 


BY    C.    J.    LINTGREN, 

Roundhouse  Foreman,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Aurora,  111. 

AIR    PUMP    HOIST. 

.A  simple  hoist  for  removing  and  applying  air  pumps  is  shown 
in  Fig.  11.  It  consists  of  the  strut  B  of  1-in.  round  iron,  a  Vi-in. 
chain  C  with  a  hook  at  each  end,  and  a  li-ton  differential  block. 
To  remove  an  air  pump,  the  strut  B  is  placed  on  top  of  the  pump 
bracket,  as  shown,  and  its  upper  end  is  connected  to  the  handrail 
by  means  of  the  Vt-in.  chain  C.  The  length  of  this  chain  may  be 
adjusted  to  the  proper  position  by  means  of  the  hooks  at  each  end. 
The  %-ton  differential  block  is  then  attached  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  strut;  the  reverse  valve  chamber  cap  is  replaced  by  the 
lifting  eye  A,  and  the  hoist  is  ready  for  use.  While  the  parts 
are  of  sufficient  strength,  the  weight  is  a  minimum,  and  one  man 
can  carry  the  apparatus  from  the  tool  room  to  the  engine  in  one 
trip,  which  takes  on  an  average  about  four  minutes;  after  arriv- 
ing at  the  engine  he  can  set  it  up  in  half  a  minute,  making  a 
total  of  4%  minutes  to  have  it  ready  for  use  after  leaving  the 
tool  room.  The  same  amount  of  time  is  required  for  removing 
and  returning  it.  Where  a  hoist  of  this  kind  is  not  used,  the 
ordinary  method  is  to  remove  the  pumps  by  means  of  a  timber 
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Fig.  11  —  Hoist  for  Removing  and  Applying  Air  Pumps. 

about  20  ft.  long,  clamped  to  the  back  edge  of  the  roof  of 
the  cab.  Two  men  are  required  to  handle  the  timber,  and  it 
usually  requires  about  38  minutes  to  transport  it  to  the  engine 
and  apply  it,  and  20  minutes  to  remove  and  return  it.  The 
new  device  is,  therefore,  about  ten  times  as  efficient  as  the 
ordinary  method. 

REMOVING    AND    APPLYING    DRIVING    SPRINGS. 

Till-  lever  and  the  clamp,  sliown  in  Fig.  12,  afford  a  most 
convenient  means  for  removing  and  applying  driving  springs  in 
the  engine  house.  With  the  driving  wheels  in  place,  the  springs 
arc  usually  quite  inaccessible  and  ordinarily  four  or  five  men 
arc  required  to  move  a  spring  by  the  obstructions,  and  in  so 
doing  f)ftcn  crush  their  lingers.  The  clamp  of  the  new.  device, 
by  which  the  spring  is  lifted,  consists  of  two  hooks  which  en- 
gage the  ends  of  the  spring.  These  are  connected  by  a  turn- 
buckle,  so  that  adjustment  can  readily  be  made  for  ditTerent 
lengths  of  springs.  By  means  of  the  I -bolt  attached  to  one 
side  of  the  turnbucklc,  connection  is  made  to  the  clevis  on  the 
end  of  the  iron  lever.  This  lever  is  suspended  from  the  run- 
ning board  by  means  of  a  "/H-in.  chain,  which  engages  one  of  the 
six  notches  in  the  lever  to  prevent  its  slipping.  In  removing  a 
spring,  two  men  press  down  on  the  handle  of  the  lever  and  lift 
the  spring;  then  by  pushing  it  sideways  it  may  be  lowered  on 
to  one  uf  the  side  rods,  from  which  point  it  is  handled  in  the 
usual  manner      It  takes  half  ;is  many  tnen  and  half  the  time  to 
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Fig.    12 — Lever  and   Clamp  for  Removing    or   Applying   Driv- 
ing   Springs. 

do  the  work  in  this  way  as  compared  to  the  old  method;  it  is 
also  much  safer. 

SETTING  TIRES  IN  THE  ENGINE  HOUSE. 

In  setting  tires  in  the  engine  house,  a  pair  of  iron  wedges, 
5  ill.  wide,  "JVs  in.  high  and  28  in.  long,  are  placed  on  the  track, 
and  the  engine  is  moved  over  them  by  means  of  a  shop  loco- 
motive. The  spring  saddles  are  then  blocked  from  the  frame 
by  the  use  of  old  rod  keys,  after  which  the  engine  is  moved  off 
of  the  wedges.  The  wheels  and  axle,  which  now  carry  only 
their  own  weight,  are  jacked  up.  The  brake  shoes  are  removed, 
and  a  gas  burner,  which  is  made  of  1-in.  pipe  in  two  sections, 
is  slipped  over  the  tire  and  heat  is  applied.  By  this  method  one 
tire  can  be  set  in  one  hour,  whereas  by  the  old  method  of 
jacking  up  the  engine  and  taking  down  the  rods  it  required 
three  hours. 

BY    F.     NOWELL, 
Locomotive  Foreman,  Canadian   Pacific,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can. 
CHANCING    PISTON    ROD   AND    VALVE    STEM    PACKING. 

j\  time  and  labor-saving  device  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  changing  of  piston  rod  and  valve  stem  packing  is  shown  in 
Fig.  13.  Unless  a  special  device  of  this  kind  is  u.-sed  for  holding 
the  gland  in  place  while  the  nuts  are  being  removed  or  put  on, 
the  machinist  doing  the  work  must  have  a  helper  to  assist  him. 
In  that  case  the  helper  would  hold  the  gland  in  place  with  a 
bar,  but  when  the  nuts  are  removed  and  he  starts  to  ease  up 
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Fig.    13 — Device   to    Facilitate    the    Changing    of    Piston    Rod 
Packing. 
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>'ii  itic  prciiaiirr  on  llir  kI-><»I  >■>  ocilrr  to  allow  it  lo  liack  nlT, 
ilir  liar  it  lial>lr  tn  sli|i  atxl  allow  the  kI*>*>(1  I*^  I"=  thrown  bark 
.iKaiiiit  the  rro!i%hrn(l,  oftrti  ktu>ckii)R  off  the  roppcr  ritiK  that 
iDfiiii  the  joint.  It  tlu-ii  hcioincs  necessary  to  draw  the  piston 
rot]  from  the  cro^i^hrad  in  order  tu  put  in  n  new  joint.  With 
tlie  use  ol°  the  device  illustrated  one  man  ran  rhaiiKe  the  packiiiR, 

:i(!  there  is  no  possihihty  of  the  copper  riiiK  lieiiiK  injured  or  uf 
lite  machinist  hruisiuK  his  hand,  due  to  the  slippitiK  of  the  Khiiul. 
The  ram  or  pusher  H  is  1  in.  in  diameter,  the  end  A  hutting 
«liain.st  the  Khm<l'  D  is  made  of  a  piece  of  l-in.  pi[)c  and  forms 
a  sleeve  for  U  to  work  in.  To  remove  a  glan<l,  the  pi|ic  I)  is 
clampetl  to  the  rod.  .As  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the 
'  ittoin  of  the  pipe  is  trimntcd  for  its  full  leiiKlh  so  as  to  fit 
.luttjly  on  the  roil.  D  is  adjusted  so  that  the  pusher  M  is  ex- 
tended as  far  outward  ns  it  will  go  and  still  mesh  with  the 
teeth  on  gear  K.  The  clutch  l'"  is  then  dropped  down,  engaging 
the  teeth  in  R.  The  nuts  on  the  gland  are  removed,  after  which 
wrench  is  placed  on  the  end  of  the  Vj-in.  shaft  to  which  E  is 
^eyed.  the  clutch  K  is  thrown  backward,  and  the  gland  is  hacked 

tT  slowly.  New  packing  is  put  on  the  rod,  after  which  the 
.land  is  forced  back  into  position  and  held  there  by  the  clutch 
while  the  nuts  arc  being  replaced. 


Tht 


liRIVINC  OUT  BROKEN   BOLTS. 

g\iii,   shown    in    Fig.    14,    is    convenient    for    driving   out 


oken  frame  bolts,  or  bolts  in  any  other  part  of  the  locomotive 
liich  cannot  be  driven  out  with  a  hammer  and  would  otherwise 
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Fig   14 — Gun  for  Shooting   Out   Frame  and    Equalizer   Bolts. 

have  to  be  drilled  out.  For  instance,  consider  the  taking  out  of 
broken  equalizer  bolts.  These  are  often  broken ;  they  carry  the 
weight  of  the  engine  and  are  so  located  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  at  them  with  a  hammer.  On  some  classes  of  locomotives 
the  brackets  which  support  the  driving  brakes  are  so  placed  that 
it  is  impossible  to  drill  the  bolts  out  without  removing  the  driv- 
ing brakes  and  bracket.  If  the  gun  is  given  a  small  charge  of 
powder,  and  is  placed  fairly  under  the  broken  bolt,  it  can  easily 
be  driven  out.  The  gun  is  loaded  much  the  same  as  one  of  the 
oM  muzzle-loading  shotguns,  the  fuse  being  placed  in  the  A-in. 
hole  near  the  bottom.  It  is  advisable  to  get  out  of  the  way 
while  it  is  exploding.  It  saves  more  time  than  any  device  I 
know  of,  as  engines  often  arrive  with  broken  equalizer  bolts 
which  can  be  knocked  out  with  the  gun  and  put  back  into  service 
inside  of  two  hours,  whereas  from  15  to  20  hours  would  be 
required  to  take  down   the  driver  brake  and  dril!  out  the  hole. 


KKO.M    AN    INIUANA   KNUINC-IIOUHE   fOKKMAN. 
tXKKINti  VA1.VEH. 

It  i«  often  desirable  to  have  valves  outside  of  buildings  locked. 
'IhiH  is  particularly  true  where  it  is  necessary  to  store  large 
qiiantities  of  oil,  gasolene  or  other  inflammable  material  out- 
iide  and  away   from  the  building  for  safety.     In  such  ca.ics  the 


Fig.  15 — Device  for  Locking  Valves. 

usual  practice  is  to  build  a  housing  about  the  valve  and  pro- 
vide a  lock  for  the  door,  or  opening,  in  the  housing.  A  much 
simpler  arrangement,  and  one  which  has  proved  satisfactory,  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  15.  The  full  lines  in  the  sketch  show  the 
hasp  in  an  open  position,  while  the  dotted  lines  show  it  closed. 

C.\RT   FOR   TRANSPORTIXG    LONG    MATERIAL. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  in  an  engine  house 
will  at  once  realize  the  advantage  of  having  at  the  disposal  of 
the  workmen  a  steel  cart  adapted  for  carrying  long  material 
such  as  tubes,  pipes,  rods,  etc.  The  body  of  the  cart,  shown  in 
Fig.    IG,   is   made  of    V-i-\n.   steel,   reinforced   at  the  top   of  the 

y 18 -H 

■        ^^        !     ^ 


Fig.   6 — Steel   Cart  for  Transporting   Long   Material. 

Mdes  by  pieces  of  bar  iron.  The  handle  is  constructed  of  %-in. 
round  iron  and  is  formed  so  that  long  material  can  extend  out 
over  it  and  at  the  same  time  leave  a  portion  at  the  sides  un- 
obstructed. The  material  from  which  the  handle  is  made  is 
flattened  out  and  riveted  to  the  body  of  the  cart  as  shown,  in 
order  to  add  to  its  stiffness  and  strength.  The  cast  iron  wheels 
are  18  in.  in  diameter  and  have  a  tread  3  in.  wide,  thus  making 
the  cart  easy  to  move  over  rough  floors,  or  on  the  ground  out- 
side  the   building. 

PORTABLE    WORK   BENCH. 

A  portable  work  bench  is  a  necessity  in  a  roundhouse.  Two 
or  three  benches  of  this  kind,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  will 
take  care  of  this  class  of  work  nicely  in  a  20  to  25-stall  round- 
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Fig.    18 — Partial    View  of   Board   Showing   the   Condition   of  Engines   in    the    Engine    House. 


house.  The  bench  is  made  of  oak,  well  braced  and  bolted  to- 
gether, and  is  fitted  with  a  large  swivel  vise,  as  shown.  The 
hand  es  at  one  end  are  so  attached  that  when  they  are  not  in 
use   they    drop    down    alongside   the    legs   ov.t    of   the    way.      A 


17 — Portable    Work    Bench. 


special  casting  at  the  vise  end  of  the  frame  carries  the  axle  for 
the  wheels.  The  weight  of  the  vise  at  one  end  so  balances  the 
bench  that  one  man  can  easily  wheel  it  about  the  house. 

CONDITION     OF     ENGINES     IN     ENGINE     HOUSE. 

In  large  engine  houres  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  system  by 


which  the  condition  of  any  engine  in  the  house  may  be  deter- 
mined at  any  time.  A  large  board,  a  partial  view  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  18,  is  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place,  most  con- 
venient to  all  concerned.  It  is  made  of  matched  lumber,  painted 
black,  and  is  spaced  off  and  lettered  with  yellow  paint.  Engi- 
neers and  hostlers  bringing  the  engine  into  the  house  report 
the  engine  number,  stall  number  and  the  repairs  required.  This 
information,  with  the  date  received  and  the  time  called,  is  placed 
on  the  board.  When  extensive  repairs  are  required,  or  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  engine  a  general  overhauling,  the  "cut  out 
for  repairs"  column  is  used.  The  foreman  and  workmen  by 
consulting  this  board,  and  knowing  the  nature  of  the  repairs  and 
the  time  the  engine  is  called,  can  work  to  better  advantage. 


BY     C.    P.    WILKINSON, 
.\pprentice    Instructor,    Michigan    Central,   Jackson,    Mich. 

PORTABLE    TOOL    BOX. 

Each  mechanic  in  the  engine  house  has  a  standard  portable 
tool  box,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19.  It  is  somewhat  higher  than  simi- 
lar boxes  used  on  other  roads,  measuring  32 Hi  in.  from  the  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  box.  The  box  measures  42  by  18  by  14  in. 
inside  and  is  made  of  V&-m.  material.  The  wheels  are  19  in.  in 
diameter,  so  that  the  box  may  easily  be  moved  about  the  house. 
The  tin  holder  at  the  back  is  for  work  slips. 


Fig.   19  —  Portable  Tool  Box. 


Ficj.    L^O    -Steel    C.irt    for   Cinders    ..lul    Kubbuh. 
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A  cart  for  (.'indrrx  ntui  riililiiHli  iit  uliowii  in  I-'Ik.  'JO.  The  Ixix 
ill  ooininutod  of  No  H>  tiiiik  steel  iiixl  1 '/i  !)>■  1%  by  A-iii. 
niijjlrs  with  %-iti  half  round  :it  the  top  on  the  outside.  The 
frame  and  the  handleii  are  of  wood.  The  hox  in  .Vl  in.  lonK.  '10 
in  hiK>i.  and  22  in  wide  at  the  l>utloin  and  .'I'J  in.  at  the  top 
The  door  at  tlie  front  facilitates  uidoadiuK  Tlie  wheels  arc  21 
in    ni   diaincici 

VISK    IIKM  II, 

.\  small  hcnch  for  a  vise  is  shown  in  1'ik  21.  I  )nc  of  these  is 
attached  to  the  posts  hetween  every  other  pit.     The  top  is  21  by 


Fig.   21 — Convenient    Vise     Bench;     Placed    Between   Every 
Other    Pit. 

32  in.  in  size  and  is  made  of  .S-in.  oak  resting  on  1%-in.  angle 
irons  and  braced  by  2  x  *^-in.  iron,  as  shown.  The  bench  takes 
up  very  little  room,  is  rigid,  and  is  conveniently  placed. 


BV    \VM.    G.    REVER, 

General  Foreman,  Nasliville,  Chattanooga  S:   St.  Louis,   Nashville,  Tenn. 

PORT.\BLE    WORK    BENCH. 

Much  time  is  saved  by  the  portable  work  bench  shown  in  Fig. 
22,  as  the  workman  can  move  it  near  the  engine  and  does  not 


have  lo  carry  material  back  and  forth,  as  is  necessary  where  a 
wall  bench  is  used.  The  wheels  arc  of  larnc  diameter  and  the 
bench  can  readily  be  moved  from  one  eiiRinc  to  another.  It  id 
2H  X  'M  in.  at  the  lop  and  stands  'Vi  in.  hiKb  The  construction 
is  substantial,  and  the  drawer  is  larffc  enough  to  hold  the  nec- 
essary tools. 

WASIIINti    OfT    I.OCOMOTIVK    IIOII.EKH. 

We  use  the  .Miller  boiler  washiiix  system.  The  steam  and  hot 
water  arc  blown  into  a  heater  and  the  boiler  is  washcfl  out  with 
water   at    about    I.'IO   de^,    I'ahr  ,  .ifter   which    it   is   refilled    with 

Olotr  Out       Fill  Up  Wath  Out 
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Fig.    23 — Bail    Joint    Pipe    to  Connect    Blovi/  Out    and    Filling 
Up    Lines  of   Boiler  Changing   System. 

water  at  180  deg.  Fahr.  The  washout  hose  remains  connected 
to  the  washout  line  at  all  times,  unless  it  is  desirable  to  change 
it  from  one  pit  to  another.  Formerly  we  used  a  hose  for 
connecting  the  blow-ofif  and  the  filling  up  lines  to  the  boiler, 
hut  we  had  so  much  trouble  in  maintaining  it  that  we  applied 
the  ball  joint  pipe,  shown  in  Fig.  2.'?.  This  has  given  good  satis- 
faction ;  in  changing  it  is  only  necessary  to  loosen  up  the  niit 
and  change  the  connection  from  "one  pipe  to  another.  We  have 
several  of  these  connections  to  suit  the  blow-oflf  cocks  on  the 
different  classes  of  engines.  It  takes  14  minutes  to  blow  out  a 
wide  firebox  boiler  of  a  locomotive  having  21  x  28-in.  cylinders, 
through  the  2-in.  blow-ofT  cock,  and  about  seven  minutes  to- 
relill  it.  We  blow  ofT  the  boiler,  wash,  refill,  start  the  fire  and 
have  up  4o  lbs.  of  steam  in  about  one  liour  and  lU  minutes. 
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HY    THEOnORE    ROWE, 
deneral  Foreman,  Great  Northern,  Jackson  Street  Shops,  St.  Paul,   .Minn. 

BOILER  TESTING. 

When  transferred  from  the  main  shops  at  Dale  street,  1  found 
little  machinery  and,  in  general,  a  crude  way  of  doing  things. 
It  was  the  intention  to  increase  the  output  of  the  Jackson  street 
.shops  from  4  or  5  to  10  locomotives  per  month,  using  26  ma- 
chinists; an  alteration  in  the  method  of  testing  boilers  was  one 
of  the  early  improvements.  This  work  had  been  done  by  using 
a  Philadelphia  Rue  injector,  coupled  to  the  branch  pipe,  making 
the  test  through  the  boiler  check,  and  using  a  strong  hose  to 
supply  the  steam.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory,  however, 
as  it  was  not  possible  to  get  more  than  100  lbs.  pressure,  and 
the    inconvenience   and   loss   of    time   in    moving   the    apparatus. 
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Fig.    22 — Portable    Work    Bench. 
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from  one  engine  to  another  were  considerable.  There  was  also 
the  ever  present  danger  of  a  man  being  scalded  bj  a  bursting  of 
the  steam  line. 

The  sketch,  Fig.  24,  shows  the  Rue  injector  and  piping  as  re- 
arranged for  boiler  testing.  The  injector  was  secured  to  the 
wall  of  the  machine  shop,  on  the  pit  side.  The  2-in.  service  pipe" 
extends  to  the  shop  water  main.  The  steam  pipe  is  114  in. 
From  this  steam  line  a  1-in.  pipe  is  run  into  the  enlargement  of 
the  main  piping  to  the  boiler,  for  use  only  when  filling  the  boiler. 
It  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  by-pass  from  the  service  pipe 
to  heat  the  water  for  testing.  The  enlargement  of  the  pressure 
line  pipe  where  the  1-in.  pipe  enters  allows  the  cold  water  and 
the  steam  an  opportunity  to  mix  before  entering  the  boiler. 
After  the  boiler  is  filled  the  valves  in  the  by-pass  and  in  the 
1-in.  steam  line  are  closed,  and  the  injector  is  operated  to  force 
water  and  steam  into  the  boiler,  by  which  the  pressure  can  be 
increased  to  200  or  300  lbs.  An  ordinary  pump  could  be  used 
instead  of  an  injector,  although  not  so  conveniently.  A  2-in. 
pipe,  to  which  the  pressure  line  of  the  injector  is  connected, 
was  then  run  along  the  ends  of  the  pits,  with  short  branches 
and  2-in.  foot  cocks  into  the  end  of  each  pit.  Nine-ply.  wire- 
woven,  300-lb.-pressure  hose  is  used  between  the  foot  cock  and 
the  blow-off  valve  of  the  engine  to  be  tested.     The  water  used 
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Fig.  24 — Piping  Arrangement  for  Testing   Boilers. 


for  testing  may  later  be  used  for  another  test  by  connecting  the 
blow-off  valve  of  the  second  engine  back  to  the  2-in.  line  run- 
ning along  the  ends  of  the  pits,  thus  filling  up  another  engine. 
By  this  method  it  is  possible  to  test  a  boiler,  after  it  is  filled. 
in  15  minutes,  one  man  doing  the  work ;  formerly  it  required 
at  least  two  men   for  the  work  and  three  hours'  time. 

BOILER  WASHING, 

It  was  customary  to  run  engines  into  the  roundhouse  for  wash- 
ing, but  as  the  regular  running  work  had  the  first  call  upon  the 
pump  and  apparatus,  it  usually  required  two  days'  time  to  get  an 
extra  boiler  washed.  But  25  or  30  lbs.  pressure  was  available 
in  the  shop,  and  it  requires  90  to  100  lbs.  pressure  and  warm 
water  to  obtain  the  best  results.  A  No.  10  Ohio  injector  was 
fastened  to  the  wall  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  shop  from  the 
testing  appar.iiiis  shown  above.  A  IVi-in.  hose  was  run  from  the 
pressure  pipe  of  the  injector  to  the  %-in.  nozzle  which  is  used 
for  washing.  My  this  method  it  was  i)Ossible  to  get  excellent 
results,  removing  all  .scale  and  performing  the  work  in  four 
to  five  liours  as  against  the  two  days  previously  re(|uirc(l  when 
the  locomotive  had  to  be  sent  to  the  engine  house.  The  re- 
quired !I0  to  loo  lbs  pressure  can  be  nlitaind  by  the  use  of  the 
injector. 


The  41st  annual  convention  of  the  xvlaster  Car  and  Locomo- 
tive Painters'  Association  was  held  in  the  Southern  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  September  13  to  16,  John  D.  Wright,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
presiding.  An  account  of  the  opening  session  appeared  in  the 
Raikcay  Age  Gazette  of  September  IG,  page  513.  The  follow- 
ing subjects  were  discussed : 

OIL     OR     EMULSION'     CAR     CLEANERS. 

H.  M.  Butts  (.N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.)  :— The  shopping  period 
for  exterior  varnish  on  passenger  cars  is  usually  about  12 
months.  Varnish  loses  its  luster  in  six  months ;  at  eight  or 
nine  months  it  is  near  the  end  of  its  usefulne;ss,  and  at  12 
months  it  no  longer  furnishes  sufficient  protection  to  the  under- 
coatings.  An  oil  or  emulsion  cleaner  is  the  best  method  of 
removing  dirt  without  injuring  the  varnish.  It  has  been  used 
on  the  New  York  Central  for  eight  years  on  an  equipment  pf 
1,700  cars.  Prior  to  its  use  cars  were  shopped  once  in  12 
months  for  re-varnishing  and  many  needed  it  in  nine  months. 
At  present  the  average  shopping  period  is  19  months.  The  var- 
nish on  all  of  the  1,071  cars  shopped  during  the  last  shopping 
period  was  in  remarkably  good  condition  considering  that 
they  had  been  in  service  from  14  to  26  months.  One  duiing-car 
was  kept  in  continuous  service  for  24  months  running  300  miles 
every  24  hours  and  being  cleaned  with  waste  and  an  oil  cleaner 
and  then  wiped  dry  at  the  end  of  each  trip.  The  varnish  was 
firm  and  solid,  retaining  considerable  gloss.  The  best  results 
with  an  oil  or  emulsion  cleaner  will  only  be  obtained  when  a 
rigid  cleaning  system  is  adopted  and  enforced.  A  newly  var- 
nished car  should  be  wiped  with  dry  waste  after  every  trip  until 
that  method  no  longer  cleans,  then  with  waste  dipped  in  a  very 
thin  moisture  of  oil  emulsion,  the  surface  being  wiped  dry  after 
the  cleaning.  No  brush  or  tool  should  be  used  until  other 
methods  fail.  Thick  emulsion  can  be  substituted  when  the 
thin  solution  fails  to  clean.  A  brush  should  only  be  used  at 
intervals,  but  after  a  careful  cleaning  with  the  brush,  wiping 
should  suffice   for  some  time. 

J.  V\'.  Houser  (Cumberland  Valley)  : — Use  of  an  oil  or  emul- 
sion cleaner  should  increase  the  shopping  period  for  the  exte- 
rior varnish  at  least  25  per  cent.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  select  good  cleaning  material.  The  oil  cleaner  must 
not  contain  too  much  alkali,  acid  or  grit.  The  cleaning  must 
be  done  by  careful  men  at  least  once  in  two  months,  once  a 
month  being  better,  as  with  a  shorter  period  the  surface  need 
not  be  rubbed  so  hard.  We  have  increased  the  shopping  period 
of  coaches  by  the  use  of  oil  emulsion  cleaner  from  12  to  15 
months  to   15  to   18  months. 

John  R.  Ayres  (Utica  &  Mohawk)  :— The  Utica  &  Mohawk 
Valley  and  the  Oneida  Railway,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  use  an  oil  and 
emulsion  cleaner  on  both  light  yellow  city  and  Pullman-colored 
interurban  cars.  The  Syracuse  Rapid  Transit  Railway,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  had  used  up  to  November  1,  1908,  an  oil  clcamr 
which  proved  unsatisfactory,  as  it  seemed  to  decompose  the 
varnish  and  the  management  discontinued  the  use  of  oil  clean- 
ers altogether.  The  same  materials,  colors  and  varnish  are 
used  on  the  city  cars  of  both  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  systems 
so  that  a  fair  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  value  of  an 
(■il  or  emulsion  cleaner.  .'\t  a  recent  inspection  of  the  cars 
un  both  systems  the  varnish  on  the  Syracuse  cars  was  found 
to  be  in  no  belter  state  of  preservation  at  the  end  of  12  months 
service  than  the  varnish  of  those  shopped  in  I'tica  after  K' 
months'  service.  .All  cleaning  should  be  under  the  supervision 
if  the  painting  department  and  a  definite  schedule  should  be 
maintained,  the  frequency  of  cleaning  depending  on  the  clini.itic 
eonditiuns  under  which  cars  operate.  The  cleaner  itself  should 
be  composed  of  emulsion  and  a  tliiimer  of  a  non-drying  neutral 
ii.iture. 

Mr.  Cubbs  (Southern  Pacific)  asked  what  fuel  was  used  on 
tlie  roads  represented  by  the  men  that  had  spoken,  and  stated 
lli.,t  the  use  of  oil  as  a  fuel  on  his  road  seemed  to  leave 
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over  llic  v.iriiish  which  wiis  ci«i)ccially  hard  lo  dran.  Krpliri 
liy  (nrincr  sprnkcrs  shovvrd  that  on  llir  iliffcrmt  liiicH,  nil,  mid 
unil  liaril  coal  and  rlrctricity  were  used  with  the  rrgult*  above 
nirnliDiicd. 

Mr.  (iohett  (Cleanola  Co.) :— An  cmidsion  cleaner  may  coi- 
tail)  an  alkali  or  acid  which  is  as  injiirioim  to  varnish  a«i  sonn 
and  water.  An  od  clranrr  docs  not  alTcct  the  varnmli  nor 
will  a  strictly  neutral  emulsion  cleaner.  If  the  einuNiou  cleaner 
\s  strictly  neutral  it  is  to  he  preferred  to  the  oil  cleaner.  Water 
should  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the  emulsion  as  varnish 
nets  too  much  water  naturally,  hut  the  ditiiiilion  of  an  einnlsinn 
implies  water  and  an  acid  or  alkali. 

U.  K.  Miller  (Lackawanna):  —  !  do  not  believe  water,  if 
mixed  with  the  oil,  without  the  co-aRency  of  an  alkali  or  acid, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  varnisii.  It  would  make  e.isicr  the 
wipiiiK  dry  of  tlic  oily  surface. 

Mr.  Hartman  (Western  Maryland): — .An  oil  cleaner  leaves  a 
surface  which  cc>llects  dirt.  It  is  better  practice  to  use  even 
soap  and  water,  followed  l)y  a  Rood  renovator,  rather  than  liavo 
ilie  dirty  iiitcrior.s,  which  arc  the  result  of  using  an  oil  cleaner. 
\iioiher  objection  to  the  oil  cleaner  is  the  fact  that  you  cannot 
revarnish  a  car  within  a  sliort  time  after  cleaning  with  oil  or 
emulsion. 

Mr.  Butts: — It  is  true  that  the  car  cannot  be  re-varnished  a 
short  time  after  cleaning  anil  it  is  our  practice  to  let  a  car 
run  three  months  before  re-vurn;shi:ig.  It  will  cost  15  per 
cent,  more  to  clean  cquinmeni  with  an  acid  or  soap  and  follow 
with  a  renovator  and  the  results  arc  much  less  satisfactory. 
If  the  surface  was  wiped  as  dry  after  using  an  oil  cleaner  as  it 
would  have  to  be  when  using  a  renovator,  tl-.ere  should  be  iio 
trouble  with   collecting  dust 

Mr.  Gohen : — The  use  oi  an  acid  cleaner  will  bleach  the  color 
badly. 

Mr.  Bruning  (Louisville  &  Nashville)  : — We  have  used  an 
acid  cleaner  for  many  years,  but  find  we  cannot  get  a  pure 
acid.  It  bleaches  the  color  badly  and  injures  the  varnish.  Emul- 
sion cleaner  also  injures  the  varnish,  for  no  matter  how  good 
the  varnish,  it  will  open  up  small  surface  cracks  after  a  time 
and  the  emulsion  gets  in  these  cracks.  W'c  have  now  changed 
to  an   oil   cleaner. 

Mr.  Hartman : — We  use  muriatic  acid.  It  docs  not  bleach, 
costs  a  little  more,  but  looks  much  better. 

Mr.  Gohen: — In  1891  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  put  out  its  first 
orange-colored  trains  and  after  being  in  service  four  months, 
all  of  this  equipment  had  to  be  shopped  for  painting,  as  the 
varnish  had  been  actually  scrubbed  oflf.  I  inaugurated  the  use 
of  an  oil  cleaner,  thereby  increasing  the  shopping  period  to  12 
months. 

.Mr.  Watts  (N.  C.  &  St.  L)  : — Will  an  oil  or  emulsion  cleaner 
work  as   well   on    locomotive   as   passenger   equipment? 

Mr.  Whittington  (C.  &  A.),  and  Mr.  Butts  told  of  good 
results  which  they  had  obtained  by  the  use  of  oil  cleaners  ot 
locomotives.  The  following!  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Copp,  was  carried : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  soisc  of  this  association  tiut  t'lxe 
use  of  an  oil  cleaner  materially  extends  the  shopping  period 
of  passenger  and  locomotive  equipment,  besides  presenting  a 
better  appearance,  and  that  the  best  results  arc  obtained  u'hen 
this  tvork  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  practical  car 
painter.         • 

KEEPING     A     PRACTICAL     PAINTER     IN     ROUNDHOUSES. 

•A.  J.  Bush  (D.  &  H.)  : — A  practical  painter  should  be  kept 
in  every  roundhouse.  Much  painting  is  done  there,  such  as 
finishing  engines  painted  in  the  shop,  washing  engines  for  var- 
nishing and  seeing  that  grease  is  removed.  Carelessness  or 
poor  judgment  may  cause  much  unnecessary  work.  A  careless 
man  wdl  use  any  convenient  material  for  renovating  rather  than 
walk  to  the  storehouse  for  proper  supplies,  and  good  painting 
is  often  spoiled  m  that  way. 

Mr.  Miller : — It  depends  on  local  facilities  and  requirements 
as   to  whether   a    practical    painter   is   needed   in   a    roundhouse. 


In  Home  <if  oiir  large  li<.u»eii  we  have  corner!  »ct  a»idc  for 
heavy  repair*  where  we  do  norne  painting,  «omctimet  even 
varnmhinK;  at  »mallrr  hou»c»  we  only  keep  a  general  mag  to 
touch  up,  repair  pilot*  and  iitcampipc* 

Mr.  ItiiltH:  -When  a  roundhouse  is  larRc  enough  lo  employ 
ten  or  twelve  wipers,  we  have  one  man  who  is  carefully  in- 
structed  in   painting. 

Other  mrmljcrs  discuMcd  the  practicability  of  placing  the 
daily  cleaning  of  locomotives  in  charge  of  a  practical  painter, 
and  the  sense  of  the  meeting  was  summed  up  in  the  following 
resolution  : 

kesulvcd,  That  -.chere  conditions  arc  favorable,  it  is  de  ■ 
simble  lo  have  a  practical  painter  at  roundhouses,  the  class 
of  men  and  wages  allowed  lo  be  governed  by  the  kind  of  work 
done. 

QI.AI.ITV    vs.    QUANTITY    IN    SHOP  OUTPUT. 

Chas.  A  Cook,  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington, 
read  an  excellent  essay  on  this  subject.  lie  touched  on  the 
importance  of  the  paint-shop  as  limiting  the  total  output  of  a 
shop,  and  brought  out  the  conflicting  requirements  of  hurrying 
equipment  through  and  of  securing  the  finished  product  that 
every  master  painter  desires.  He  showed  that  the  painter  is 
better  serving  the  interests  of  his  company  when  he  returns  to 
service  in  the  minimum  time  a  coach  with  a  cracked,  though 
firm  and  adhesive  paint  surface,  than  in  detaining  it  in  an 
effort  to  cover  a  defect  palpable  to  a  painter,  but  unnoticeable 
to  a  layman.  The  painter's  general  policy  should  be  to  follow 
the  methods  which  will  most  fully  meet  the  particular  require- 
ments of  his  road. 

TREATING   VENEER. 

Chas.  E.  Copp  (B.  &  M.)  :— We  have  had  considerable  trouble 
with  veneered  car  interiors,  the  greatest  difficulty  being  with 
dining  equipment,  which  had  been  shopped  but  once  before 
and  was  in  for  repairs  and  varnish.  The  glue  holding  the 
veneer  had  protruded  through,  bringing  the  filling,  shellac  and 
varnish  with  it,  and  making  pustules  over  each  pore,  which, 
when  sand-papered,  left  holes  which  were  very  hard  to  fill  and 
refinish.  We  tried  many  ways  of  treating  these,  but  without 
much  success.  Some  of  the  trouble  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  . 
proximity  of  Pintsch  gas  lights  to  the  ceiling.  Many  coaches 
iiave  since  been  in  the  shop,  having  the  same  rough  surface. 
This  condition  leads  me  to  believe  that  solid  wood  should  be 
substituted  for  veneer  in  interior  car  finish,  for  when  the  heat 
is  shut  off  at  night  and  turned  on  in  the  morning  the  interior 
will  invariably  be  reeking  with  moisture,  which  must  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  veneer.  If  solid  mahogany  is  too  expen- 
sive for  car  interiors,  I  would  suggest  using  a  cheaper  wood. 
Veneers  and  graining  are  shams  which  might  well  be  discarded 
for  the  solid  and  the  real.  I  confess  I  have  no  solution  for 
the  question  as  to  how  a  painter  can  overcome  the  difficulties 
caused  by  steam  heat  in  passenger  coaches  on  the  glue  holding 
the  veneer.  I  would  use  a  close-grained  wood  finished  by  the 
best  known  methods.  The  use  of  an  outside  car  body  finishing 
varnish  might  help  if  it  were  possible  to  allow  it  time  enough 
to  dry  before  rubbing  or  polishing.  The  filler  and  subsequent 
coats  of  shellac  might  also  account  for  some  lack  of  stability 
in  the  glue.  A  vegetable  filler  would  not  be  so  permanent  as  a 
mineral  filler,  but  if  nothing  but  varnish  were  used  to  produce 
a  finish  on  a  veneered  surface,  it  w^ould  probably  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed  and  so  waterproofed  that  heat  and  moisture  would 
have  little  effect  on   it. 

Mr.  Miller : — The  painter  can  do  little  to  prevent  the  failure 
of  glue  unless  the  glue  is  of  a  good  quality,  properly  prepared 
and  carefully  applied,  and  the  timber  well  seasoned  and  sound. 
If  this  work  is  all  good,  the  painter  can  aid  by  the  following 
methods :  First,  protect  the  surface  from  moisture  by  not  less 
than  three  coats  of  varnish  after  filling,  if  the  wood  requires 
this  latter  operation.  Shellac  should  be  avoided.  A  slow-drying 
clastic  varnish  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  quick-drying  kind. 
Filling  should  be  done  immediately  upon  completion  of  the 
work,  to   avoid  any   absorption   of   moisture.     Second,  paint  or 
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protect  the  rear  side  to  keep  out  moisture.  Third,  avoid  exces- 
sive use  of  water  in  scrubbing  for  re-varnishing  or  terminal 
cleanings.  Fourth,  watch  roofs  to  prevent  water  getting  to  the 
rear  of  the  wooden  veneered  headlinings,  side  finish  and  bulk- 
head partitions.     Canvas  roofs  should  be  painted  if  necessary. 

A.  S.  Baldwin  (Barney  &  Smith)  : — Two  causes  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  loosening  of  the  veneer ;  one,  too  much  heat ; 
the  other,  too  sudden  a  change  of  temperature.  Glue  softens 
or  melts  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  when  preparing 
for  use,  viz. :  110  degrees.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  when 
the  inside  finish  and  ceilings  are  placed  in  the  car  the  glue 
under  the  veneer  is  perfectly  hard,  dry  and  set,  yet  by  sub- 
jecting the  veneered  finish  to  a  greater  heat  than  100  degree> 
in  a  closed,  unventilated  car  the  glue  is  in  danger  of  losing  its 
sticking  qualities.  The  writer  has,  on  numerous  occasions  in 
the  winter,  seen  strings  of  passenger  cars  in  railway  coach 
yards,  connected  to  the  yard  steam  line  and  upon  entering  the 
cars  has  found  them  to  be  stifling  hot,  without  a  deck  ventilator 
open  and  being  subjected  to  a  much  greater  temperature  than 
they  should  be.  This  condition  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
difficulty  under  discussion  and  is  one  that  is  capable  of  remedy. 
If  it  were  practical  to  ventilate  the  back  of  all  ceilings  and  side 
finish,  veneer  troubles  could  be  largely  eliminated,  as  any  ex- 
cessive accumulation  of  heat  and  the  resultant  moisture  would 
be    carried    away   by   the    current    of   ventilation. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  paint  the  back  of  all  side 
finish  panels,  wainscoting  and  ceilings  with  linseed  oil,  before 
placing  these  parts  in  position  in  the  car.  This  closes  the  ave- 
nues for  the  absorption  of  moisture  and  dampness  in  the 
process  of  scrubbing  the  car  for  re-varnishing  and  painting  in 
the  repair  shop.  There  is  another  important  feature  to  which 
attention  should  be  given  by  the  painter  in  the  repair  shop ; 
that  is,  to  see  that  ttie  veneer  is  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation. When  a  car  is  shopped  for  repairs  and  is  turned  over 
to  the  paint  department,  the  painter  should  inspect  it  carefully 
to  see  if  there  are  any  places  where  the  veneer  has  become 
loose.  If  there  are  such  places,  they  should  be  carefully  re-glucd 
before  the  scrubbing  process ;  then  clean  them  thoroughly  with 
benzine,  fill  and  varnish  to  seal  up  the  pores,  and  scrub  the 
car.  In  this  way  the  veneered  surfaces  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  with  very  little 
expense. 

Mr.  Mann  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.) — We  have  had  troubles  in  re- 
placing headlinings  when  they  were  put  up  before  being  com- 
pletely dry.  The  veneer  was  forced  away  from  the  wood  and 
my  explanation  of  it  is  that  a  gas  or  steam  was  formed  in  the 
space  behind  the  headlining  due  to  the  moist  paint,  which  forced 
its   way  through   the  pores  of   the  wood. 

Mr.  Miller: — The  peeling  of  veneered  headlinings  is  due  to 
moisture  in  the  space  behind  them  and  it  may  be  that  this  mois- 
ture comes  from  the  condensation  on  the  metal  carlines  which 
are  used  on  most  passenger  cars. 

Mr.  Glass  (Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley)  : — I  do  not  think  oil 
paint  in  the  backing  of  veneer  has  any  effect  on  the  headlinings 
because  of  a  lot  of  cars  we  treated  in  the  same  way — some 
were  satisfactory  and  some  were  not.  I  think  the  trouble  must 
be  with  the  veneer  work. 

Other  members  described  various  cases  of  trouble  with  ve- 
neered work,  not  only  on  headlinings  but  on  panels,  showmg 
that  the  moisture  confined  behind  the  headlining  was  not  the 
only  cause  of  trouble.  Among  the  suggestions  as  to  possible 
causes  of  the  trouble  were  poor  filler,  too  great  hurry  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work,  and  the  use  of  too  thin  a  veneer.  Mr. 
Butts  told  of  a  number  of  panels  that  had  never  been  touched 
by  a  painter  which  showed  the  same  blistering  of  the  veneer 
and  raising  of  the  grain,  proving  that  it  was  the  glue  rather 
than  anything  the  painter  applied.  Another  member  suggested 
that  the  glue  was  often  insufficiently  rooked;  when  cooked 
from  two  to  three  hours  the  results  were  entirely  satisfactory. 
'I'lie  following  resolution,  introduccil  by  Mr.  Copp,  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  llir  si-nsr  of  this  assmialioit  thai 
many,  if  not  all.  of  the  Irnuhlfs  caused  by  t<rotruding  glue  arc 


attributable  to  the  use  of  very  thin  veneers  and  to  unseasoned 
lumber  to  ichich  they  arc  applied,  also  to  improperly  prepared 
glue,  and  we  recommend  greater  care  in  performing  this  icork, 
as  well  as  to  discourage  the  use  of  veneers  as  far  as  consistent 
with    the   construction    of    up-to-date    coach    equipment. 

INERT  PIGMENTS. 

Anderson  Polk,  of  the  Lowe  Brothers  Co.,  read  a  lengthy 
and  well  prepared  paper  on  "Inert  Pigments — Their  Use  and 
Abuse." 

SUBSTITUTE   FOR    WHITE   LEAD   IN    INTERIORS. 

J.  H.  Pitard  (Mobile  &  Ohio)  : — The  use  of  white  lead  is  rec- 
ognized, and  its  poisonous  nature  is  unquestioned,  although  the 
exact  extent  of  its  injurious  effects  probably  never  will  be 
known.  Its  deleterious  effect  may  be  largely  mitigated  by  per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  the  addition  of  a  little  iodide  of  potas- 
sium to  the  drinking  water.  Some  substitutes  for  white  lead 
are  zinc,  lead  sulphate,  standard  zinc  lead  white,  zinc  oxide, 
lithaphone  and  sublimed  white  lead.  The  comparative  merits 
and  adaptability  of  these  substitutes  are  still   an  open  question. 

TESTS. 

The  test  committee  reported  that  the  principal  test  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  the  climatic  varnish  test  in  which  three 
glass  test  plates  were  covered  with  varnish  by  pouring,  and 
sent  to  each  of  14  members  of  the  association  for  exposure  in 
widely  different  climates  all  over  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, with  the  object  of  determining  the  actual  effect  of  climatic 
conditions  on  the  luster  of  the  varnish.  The  samples  were  ex- 
hibited, but  as  the  test  is  not  yet  completed  no  comparisons 
were  drawn  or  conclusions  reached.  Two  test  roof  canvases 
were  also  exhibited,  one  having  been  painted  with  three  coats  of 
carbon  black  pigment  mixed  in  a  drying  retarded  linseed  oil, 
the  other  with  three  coats  of  a  special  gum-charged  oil  made 
into  pure  carbon  black  paint.  Paint  stains  removed  from  steel 
hopper  cars  that  have  been  under  inspection  for  a  number  of 
years  were  also  exhibited,  but  no  conclusions  were  reported  in 
any  of  these  tests. 

ORGANIZ.\TION    OF    A    PAINT    SHOP   ON    A    PIECEWORK   BASIS. 

H.  H.  Heffelfinger  (P.  R.  R.)  :— In  order  to  obtain  the  great- 
est output  of  passenger  equipment  cars,  the  men  should  be 
placed  in  gangs  according  to  the  class  of  work  they  will  handle, 
so  that  calculations  can  be  made  to  average  so  many  cars 
per  day.  Assuming  a  shop  having  a  capacity  of  five  cars  per 
day,  there  should  be  a  gang  to  do  all  the  cleaning,  removing  of 
varnish,  burning  off  and  rubbing  of  rough  stuff;  coating  gang: 
a  gang  to  do  striping  and  lettering;  a  gang  to  do  cutting  in, 
touching  up  and  striping;  a  varnish  gang  for  exteriors;  a  gang 
to  paint  roofs  and  decks;  a  gang  to  paint  trucks,  platforms 
and  all  iron  work ;  two  gangs  to  do  all  work  pertaining  to  the 
interior  of  cars;  and  a  varnish  room  gang  to  take  care  of  the 
sash,  blinds,  doors,  seats,  etc.  Each  of  these  gangs  should  have 
a  leader,  who  is  held  responsible  for  the  jobs  assigned  to  the 
gang.  lie  should  have  supervision  of  all  material  used  by  his 
gang,  seeing  that  no  change  is  made  in  the  original  mixing  and 
that  each  man  gets  his  share  of  material  and  his  own  brushes 
or  tools,  which  should  be  numbered  or  marked.  h"or  example: 
The  gang  tliat  does  the  outside  varnishing  should  have  cans 
marked  "rubbing  varnish"  and  "finishing  varnish,"  and  if  the 
varnishes  are  mixed  they  should  be  so  marked  on  the  can.  If 
a  car  is  to  have  varnish  applied,  the  can  is  placed  on  the  end 
platform  by  the  gang  leader,  that  it  may  be  handy  for  the  men 
he  selects  to  do  the  job.  If  a  car  is  to  bo  lettered  and  striped, 
the  gang  leader  |)rocures  enough  gold  size  or  necessary  mate- 
rial for  the  whole  car,  so  that  it  will  be  of  the  same  consistency 
throughout.  'I'liis  method  is  carried  out  with  the  other  gangs 
according  to  the  Tuatcrial  they  use ;  thus  making  it  almost  im- 
possible to  get  the  wrong  material  on  the  car,  as  sometimes 
happens  when  furnished  in  small  amounts.  The  gang  leader 
should  also  sec  that  the  tools  and  all  material  left  over  are 
returned  to  the  storeroom  when  the  job  is  completed,  so  that 
(laints,  brushes  or  empty  vessels  are  not  left  in  shop  over  night 

The    mimber   of    men    allotted   to   each   gang   depends   on   the 
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!  amount  of  wurk  thry  arc  cxpcctcil  tn  turn  out  each  day.  VVitli 
!  a  ihop  capacity  of  twrntyci«lu  or  tliirly  cam  a  wcrk,  running 
,  III  difTcrrnt  trnKlli!>  and  claiiiiilird  rr|>airii,  a  daily  nulput  of  at 
I  Icail  fivr  can  .vlioiild  l>r  r.xprctrd.  '\'Ui»  will  iirrcitiiitatc  liaviilK 
I  a  force  of  otir  liuiidrrd  and  fifty  men,  incluilitiK  forrincn, 
\  cirrkt,  ttock  mm.  apprniiicc!!,  lalxircm  and  mrn  lo  do  mi^crl- 
,  laiieout  jol>»  outsi<lc  of  car  work,  or  one  lumdrcd  and  thirty 
men  working  twenty-six  days  per  inonlli,  piecework,  or  an  aver- 
age of  one  car  per  man  per  month 

OwiiiK    I"    the    lime    car.n    remain    in    the    siiop    throiiKh    the 

dryiliK  "f  coalniK!)  of  paint   and   varni.nh,   it   ist  evident  that  the 

paint  ihop  controK  the  oiiipiit   per  day.     N'et   a  Kivcn  oiilptit   <i( 

ir«  cannot  be  relied  upon  niile,H5  each  dny'ii  mipply  of  classified 

iir»  i»  ill  keeping  with  the   force  employed  to  do  the   work. 

.    repairs  should  consist  of    four  classes   outside,   desiKiiatcd 

by  numbers,  and  inside  repairs  of  three  classes,  desisnatcd  by 

Irfters.     It  is  easily  seen  thai   to  determine  on  a  cert.iin  luimher 

day,  system  should  K"vern  the   handling  of  tlic  cars   from 

'.ime  they  are  classilied  until  they  are  linished  f(jr  service. 

Tliere  should  he  a  generous  supply  of  cars  classified  before 

\  cleaniiiK  and   they  should  be  gone   over  after   cleaning,  so  that 

no  misundcrst.inding    will   occur   as   to   the   condition   of   paint, 

nuld  or  varnish,     .\ftcr  the  class  of  repairs  a  car  is  to  receive 

■   been   decided,   it    is   marked   accordingly.     The   foreman   of 

^ar  erecting  shop  should  work   in  harmony   with  the    fore- 

11  'II  painter,  so  that  in  t'inishing  cars  for  the  paint  shop,  there 

will  not  be  too  much  of  any  one  class  of   repairs  sent  in  each 

getting  cars  ready  for  the  paint  shop  it  naturally  devolves 

1  the  foreman  of  the  erecting  shop  to  approximate  the  dates 

i-ars   will    be    finished.      The    foremen   of    each    department 

rt  the  time  they  will  require  to  do  their  work,  to  the  fore- 

ot   the   erecting   shop.     The   painter   reserves   the   right   to 

H'cessary  priming  and  other  operations  on  cars  while  in  the 

■ing   shop,  so  long  as   it   will   not   interfere  with   the  other 

kinen.     In  this  way  cars  that  are  burned  oflf  can  often  rc- 

several  coats  of  rough  stuff  while  the  cabinet  makers  are 

■ling  heavy   repairs   to    the   inferior.      Tliis  advancement   of 

exterior  of  the  cars  lessens  the  time  required  in   the  paint 

'  at  least  one-third  and  equals  about  the  time  it  takes  to  do 

interior  finishing   when   newly   brought   up. 

1  conducting  a  paint  shop  force  on  a  piecework  basis,  with 

iw  of  turning  out   five  cars  per  day,  and   with   the   gangs 

.iiized  to  do  certain   classes   of   work   and   guaranteeing   all 

-  a  proper  share  of  the  money  paid  for  each  job,  the  gang 

r   who  may   have   twenty  or   more   men,   can   divide   them 

smaller  gangs,  placing  them  where  they  are   most  needed, 

L   may  concentrate  them,  as  he  sees  fit.    This  rule  works  to 

iiUage   in  having  only  two   inside  gangs   and   simplifies  the 

!i;  out  of  the  work,  as  each  gang  will   receive  its  share  of 

Mhed  repairs  as  they  come  in  the  shop  and  will  also  have 

iual   number  of  cars   with   heavy   repairs. 

the   gang   leader  looks   after  the   cleaning,  burning   off  or 

ng  of  rough  stuff,  he  selects  men  to  clean  the  interior  and 

rior   of    the   cars   and    to   do   the   burning   off   or    rubbing; 

ung  them  into  gangs  and  confining  them  to  one  particular 

■h  of  work  and  section  of  the  car,  as  far  as  practicable.  This 

lice  enables   the   men  to  become   mort   proficient  and  helps 

foreman  to  calculate  on  just  what  his  force  can  do  in  onr 

.\fter  the   shop   has   been    fully  organized   on   this   basis 

-  important  that  no  operations,  or  days  for  drying  are  over- 
(I  on  any  cars  while  in  the  shop. 

starting  to  slate  cars  with  the  intentfon  of.  getting  out 
per  day  and  allow  ample  time  for  thorn  to  stand  for  dry- 
no  cars  should  be  slated  until  enough  have  been  gotten 
•1  to  make  several  panels,  advanced  so  they  can  be  dated, 
■'ting  on  the  first  five  as  "being  finished  for  a  given  day. 
;   is  desired  fo  have  each  panel   of   cars  stand  one  or  two 

-  for  dn-ing.  They  are  then  slated  ahead  accordingly.     This 
IS  that  the  shop  in  the  beginning  will  be  held  back  the  days 

-  are  kept  in  for  drying  of  the  last  coat  of  finishing  varn;sh 
floor  paint.      It    is   advisable   to  do   all    touching  up   in   the 


cvciiiiiK  III  the  day  the  trimmcrn  complete  their  work  and  hold 
the  car»  over  until  the  followiuK  <la'y  for  final  cleaniuK  and 
ihoroUKli  imipecl'ioii  before  they  arc  put  in  service,  each  inside 
KaiiK   eleaniiiK   up   its  own   cars. 

In  KiviiiK  out  work  on  a  piecework  basin,  each  pcr-ton  should 
have  a  day  rate,  or  rale  per  hour,  set  in  accordance  with  the 
claim  of  work  he  will  usually  be  occupied  on,  so  that  by  pro- 
ratiiiK  he  will  receive  a  proper  share  of  the  money  the  gang  he 
IS  in  earns ;  based  on  the  rate  and  hours  he  works  on  the  job 
The  gang  leader  is  rated  higher  than  the  men.  The  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  given  out  consists  in  having  a  price  for  each 
separate  operation,  whether  in  bulk  or  itemized.  On  the  outside 
of  a  passenger  coach  there  should  be  a  price  for  each  operation 
on  the  car  body  proper,  governed  by  its  class  and  length, 
whether  it  be  for  cleaning,  burning  off,  priming,  second  coating, 
puttying,  glazing,  sand-papering,  coats  of  rough  stuff,  rubbing 
of  rough  stuff,  coats  of  color,  lettering,  striping  or  varnishing. 
These  operations  not  to  include  the  roof,  deck,  sash,  doors, 
vestibule,  platforms,  hand  rails,  air  brakes,  truck,  etc.,  as  they 
should  be   priced  separately. 

The  car  body  i)ropcr  can  then  be  divided  or  subdivided  into 
parts,  say  each  side,  upper  half  and  lower  half  of  side  and  each 
end;  the  rates  set  for  each  operation  on  all  these  parts  to  equal 
the  cost  of  each  operation  on  the  whole  car,  departure  being 
made  from  this  rule  in  dividing  the  car  body  into  smaller  fra'-- 
tionai  parts,  such  as  the  facia  boards,  letter  boards,  panels  ac- 
cording to  width,  belt  rails,  corner  posts,  door  posts  and  so  on. 
As  the  time  consumed  in  getting  ready  to  do  these  parts  sep- 
arately, far  overbalances  the  time  if  done  in  bulk,  the  rate 
should  be  proportionately  higher  on  itemized  repairs  and  should 
be  paid  for  under  the  head  of  minor  repairs. 

On  the  inside  of  the  car  the  same  method  is  followed,  start- 
ing with  the  largest  portion  or  seating  capacity  between  bulk- 
heads of  the  car.  There  should  be  a  price  for  each  separate 
operation  on  the  headlining,  moldings,  deck,  work  between  side 
headlining  and  window  heads,  panels  between  windows,  window 
sills  and  the  base.  Each  saloon  inside,  each  saloon  or  waiting 
room  outside  including  one-half  of  bulkhead.  The  rate  for 
each  operation  on  all  these  parts  when  added  is  to  be  the  rate 
of  the  work  when  done  in  bulk.  The  headlining  and  floor  are 
rated  separately,  as  are  the  curtain  facings,  covers,  sash,  blinds, 
seats,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  rates  set  for  each  operation  'jy 
the  piece  or  in  sets.  There  are  also  itemized  rates  for  doin^ 
this  work  when  portions  are  renewed  or  scraped,  such  as  the 
bottom  rails  of  sash,  blind  slats  and  frames,  seat  fronts,  arm 
rests  and  rails. 

To  simplify  the  giving  out  of  a  set  of  sash  or  blinds  when 
they  are  partly  renewed  or  scraped,  the  foreman  of  the  varnish 
room  takes  account  of  the  repairs,  and  out  of  a  set  of  say  04 
sash  or  68  blinds  he  will  allow  for  so  many  whole  sash  or 
blinds  up  to  a  point  w-here  the  full  set  will  require  the  same 
operation.  This  method  is  followed  on  the  doors,  seats  and  car 
furniture  generally  when  sent  to  the  varnish  room. 

As  to  the  clerical  part  of  conducting  the  shop;  commencing 
with  the  cars  when  received  for  classification,  there  are  ac- 
counts kept  of  each  car  by  first  taking  a  record  of  the  repairs 
it  last  received,  both  inside  and  outside ;  the  record  is  stenciled 
on  the  inside  of  the  saloon,  showing  the  shop  marks  and  dif- 
ferent classes  of  repairs  it  received  from  time  to  time.  There 
is  also  a  record  of  class  repairs  the  car  last  received  stenciled 
on  the  truck  side. 

.\  careful  examination  is  made  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
paint  and  the  varnish,  before  giving  them  class  repairs,  and 
so  recorded ;  also  dates  recorded  when  cleaned,  when  put  in 
shop  and  when  put  in  service,  designating  the  classification  to 
the  inside  and  outside  and  the  kind  of  material  used.  \Vhil° 
a  record  is  kept  of  class  one,  two,  three  and  four  repairs  to  the 
outside,  each  class  of  which  represents  its  own  operations,  a 
more  complete  record  is  kept  of  class  A,  B  and  C  repairs  to 
the  inside,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  cars  and 
the  variation  of  the  work  to  be  done.  This  work  is  written 
up  for  each  car,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  to  the  gang  leader. 
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the  price  of  which  he  must  be  familiar  with,  so  that  no  mis- 
understanding will  occur  as  to  the  correct  cost  of  the  whole 
job  when  finished  for  service. 

This  practice  is  used  only  on  work  done  to  the  interior  of 
cars,  as  it  would  necessitate  too  much  clerical  work  to  present 
an  account  of  the  many  operations  and  parts  gone  over  each 
day  and  would  not  guarantee  any  better  results.  All  other  gang 
leaders  are  required  to  present  a  bill  each  day,  as  their  work 
is  mostly  done  in  bulk  and  can  be  more  readily  accounted  for. 
.After  these  bills  have  been  gone  over  by  the  foreman  and  found 
to  be  correct,  they  are 'signed  and  turned  over  to  the  piece  work 
clerk,  who  separates  all  charges,  prorates  the  money  by  the  hours 
made  and  enters  it  in  a  book  provided  with  a  column  for  each 
person's  account-  .A  time  sheet  is  also  sent  to  the  shop  clerk'j 
office  each  day,  showing  the  names  of  all  employees,  whether  on 
day  rate  or  piecework,  the  charges,  hours   made  and  absentees. 

In  handling  the  paint  storehouse,  where  a  stockman,  a  color 
mixer  and  two  attendants  compose  the  force,  the  stockman  m 
charge  looks  after  the  stock,  and  in  ordering  material  is  re- 
quired to  interview  the  foreman,  who,  of  course,  is  familiar 
with  the  number  of  cars  to  receive  class  repairs  and,  therefor-, 
regulates  the  amount  of  material  to  be  ordered  according  to  the 
work  on  hand.  The  amount  of  material  to  be  ordered  is  placed 
in  the  order  book,  according  to  the  different  account  numbers 
to  which  the  material  is  chargeable,  and  is  taken  to  the  general 
foreman  for  approval,  after  which  the  order  is  sent  to  the 
storekeeper,  who  makes  out  the  requisitions  on  the  standard 
form,  a  copy  being  sent  back  to  the  paint  storehouse,  bearing  the 
same  requisition  numbers  as  are  forwarded  to  the  requisition 
and  purchasing  departments,  respectively. 

This  copy  of  the  material  ordered  is  placed  in  a  binder,  known 
as  a  requisition  book,  and  when  the  standard  bill,  which  is  scut 
to  the  different  firms  with  the  order,  is  received,  it  is  checked 
up  in  the  requisition  book:  a  copy  of  it  is  then  placed  in  a 
standard  book  ruled  for  the  purpose,  showing  the  firms  from 
whom  the  material  is  received  and  the  price.  We  are  governed 
by  these  prices  when  charging  out  the  material.  The  bill  is 
then  sent  to  the  shop  clerk's  office  for  correct  disposal,  and  is 
forwarded  through  the  regular  channel. 

A  ledger  is  also  kept  for  the  daily  receipts  of  material,  and 
the  bill  referred  to  must  correspond  with  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial received  before  it  is  passed  for  payment.  All  departments 
are  compelled  to  furnish  orders  specifying  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial and  charge  for  any  material  given  out  from  the  paint  store- 
house. These  orders  are  priced ;  the  inventory  account  numbers 
chargeable  are  placed  on  them  and  they  are  then  forwarded  to 
the  shop  clerk's  office  for  the  proper  charge.  On  the  first  day 
of  each  month  the  stock  on  hand  is  taken  to  balance  the  ac- 
counts. 

The  ultimate  success  of  a  shop  depends  on  the  co-operation 
of  all  departments  and  with  this  in  view  the  general  foreman 
has  a  staff  meeting  each  morning  promptly  at  eight  o'clock,  com- 
prising the  foreman  of  each  department  and  the  storekeeper. 
General  subjects,  such  as  material,  receipt  of  cars  and  output 
arc  discussed  and  any  department  retarding  the  progress  must 
clearly  explain  the  reason. 

W.  \l.  Estabrook  (Lackawanna). —  I'dllowing  is  an  outline  of 
our  methods:  First  I  make  a  schedule,  with  number  and  price, 
giving  the  operation  on  each  part  of  a  car  or  locomotive,  arrang- 
ing it  in  alphabetical  order.  Take  a  coach,  for  instance;  I  sub- 
divide it  as  follows: 

r  Peck 
I'latforms 

Roof^ 
Doily  cxicrinr       '    Ironwork 
Triick» 
WhcrU 
dai  tank 
Hencllininjt   Howerl 


\'arnish  room  trimmings 


Interior  of  car 


raping  beads. 
or  new  surface. 


each. 


HraillininK   (iipnrr^ 

Sidr-fininh    (incIticlinR  »aIonn) 

Pfck 

Sea(!i 

-Srat    Manrtu   nn<l    foul    rcsli 

Triifi'  plnnki 

Floor 

Pipfi 


f  Doors 

I  Sash 

j  Deck  sash 
•!  Deck  screens 

I  Blinds 

I  Stops 

i  Water  coolers 

C  Lamps 
jy       ^  ,  ■        .         J  Hat  racks 
Bra^s  trimmings  ^  gcats 

I  Sash  and  door  trimmings 

I  he  operatic  ns  on  a  coach  are  scheduled  as  follows: 

Exterior  Body. 
Burning   off. 
Cutting  in. 
Enameling. 
Lettering,    per    letter. 
Oiling  and  wiping. 
Painting  per  coat,  car  color. 
Painting  per   coat,   guide. 
Painting   per  coat,   lead. 
Painting   per   coat,    priming. 
Painting  ptr  coat,  rough  stuff  and  s: 
Puttying  and  plastering,  burned  off  < 
Puttying  and  plastering,  old  surface. 
Rubbing   down    letters   or    figures   with    stone 
Rubbing  rough  stuff. 
Sandpapering  and   touching  up   putty    spots. 
Sandpapering  lead  or  car  color. 

Sandpapering    rubbed    surface,    touching  up    and    reputtying. 
Sandpapering    varnished    surface. 
Varnishing,  per  coat. 
Washing. 

-Ml  Other  parts  of  the  car  have  each  operation  scheduled  in  a 
like  manner.  We  make  a  separate  schedule  for  baggage,  baggage 
and  mail,  baggage  and  express,  composite  cars  and  dining  cars, 
referring  back  to  the  coach  schedule  for  any  parts  which  are 
identical. 

l-'or  convenience  I  work  my  men  in  gangs  of  from  two  to  five 
men  in  the  following  order,  making  one  man  in  each  gang  a 
leader ;  four  stripers,  four  outside  body  men,  four  inside  finishers, 
two  men  doing  roofs,  trucks,  floors,  etc.,  five  washers.  Varnish 
loom  men  work  in  pairs;    al'.  apprentices  work  day  work. 

I  have  one  assistant  foreman  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the 
varnish  room  in  detail ;  one  piece  work  inspector  whose  duty  it 
is  to  follow  each  operation,  except  in  the  varnish  room,  seeing' 
that  it  is  properly  done,  and  he  also  looks  after  and  instructs  the 
apprentice  boys ;  one  man  tracking  or  touching  up  after  cars 
have  been  trimmed  before  sending  away,  and  one  piecework 
clerk  who  writes  all  piecework  slips  from  memoranda  given 
him  by  the  men  doing  the  work,  and  which  have  been  O.  K.'d  by 
myself  or  assistant,  who  in  turn  delivers  them  to  the  timekeeper 
for  checking  and  entering  in  the  time  book. 

I  go  through  my  shop  every  afternoon  writing  down  each  car 
and  every  possible  operation  for  the  next  day's  work,  my  ;is 
sistant  doing  the  same  in  the  varnish  room.  When  we  give  out  the 
work  the  leader's  check  number  is  marked  opposite,  thereby  giv- 
ing us  a  record  as  to  when  and  by  whom  the  operation  vv;is 
performed. 

EFFECT  OF  CUTTING- IN   ON    BURNING  OFF  PERIOD. 

K  J  Kelly  (I-ong  Island)  :— Without  doubt  the  practice  of  re- 
peatedly cutting-in  with  body  color  affects  the  burning  off  peritul 
Every  coat,  no  matter  how  carefully  prepared  and  applied,  will 
affect  and  shorten  the  life  of  any  painted  surface.  But  it  i* 
absolutely  necessary  to  cut-in  when  shopping  cars,  as  deaiiiiit; 
and  one  coat  of  varnish  docs  not  make  a  satisfactory  job.  11k 
cut-in  color  should  be  applied  as  thin  as  practicable  with  sufScicni 
elasticity  added  in  the  way  of  wearing  body  varnish  to  allow  oi 
finishing  with  one  coat  of  tinishing  varnish.  To  extend  the  burn 
ing  off  period,  apply  at  the  beginning  few  but  exceeilingly  tine  cuats 
having  in  mind,  at  primer  time,  the  numerous  paint  and  vaniisl 
coats  the  car  or  engine  will  get  before  passing  to  the  lire  stasi- 
usually  at  about  seven  and  one-half  years.  This  average  life  oi 
burning  period  can  he  materially  increased  by  the  reduction  >' 
earlier  coats  and  keeping  later  coats  as  thin  as  possible. 

O.  V.  Wilkins  (N.  &  W.)  :— The  practice  on  the  Norfolk  .« 
Western  is  as  follows:  Ahcr  the  preliminary  work,  suili  i 
scrubbing,  repairing,  touching  up,  puttying,  .sand-|)apering,.  etc  hi 
been  done  we  tnuch  up  with  the  cut-in  color  where  neces^.o  v 
By  introducing  considerable  varnish  in  the  cut-in  color  wr  .iv.i' 
the  condition  of  haxing  an  inelastic  coat  between  two  rla»tii'  ci'.i^ 
We  use  on  the  average  about  rnc  pint  of  tinisliing  body  vaim-! 
to  a  gallon  of  flat  color  which  wo  have  found  through  rxperini.ii 
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lu  be  ubuui  right  fur  local  condilioii*  on  cum  tliat  liuvc  bcm  in 
'cfvicc  (rom  twelve  to  eighteen  month*.  Wc  do  not,  howrvrr, 
iiirnn  lo  uilvnncr  thi*  a*  .in  iriHU'lad  rtdc  to  follow  in  making 
ii|i  tint  color  for  cutting  in  |>tir|iosc«,  for  <t|irci;il  caiie<  rr<iuirc 
'.prt'ul  treatment  As  a  Kciieral  |irii|io«ition,  the  llat  color  iiliuuld 
k<<nt.iin  enough  varni<ih  to  form  the  |iro|irr  connecting  link  he- 
iwrrn  the  (dd  surface  uiid  the  new  vnrtiinh  tu  he  a|i|)lic<l.  All 
Ii.mI\  i'idor<  lire  more  or  Itmi  fugitive,  anil  this  alone  forno  a 
■■  ihic  lia\i«  for  renewing  the  color  every  twelve  lo  ciKhli'cn 
s.  parlicidnrly  where  the  color  is  dark  and  one  coat  will  lie 
siillu-u-nt  to  secure  (iroper  ri-sult».  it  might  be  well  to  cunsidor 
practices  that  cnu.ic  early  failures  on  cut-in  cars.  Extremely  flat 
ctilor  should  never  he  applied  to  a  varnished  surface,  as  it  will 
only  tend  to  hasten  the  checking  of  the  surface.  The  whole 
paint  structure  should  he  a  gradual  increa5c  of  elastic  qualities 
mini  the  foundation  up,  and  when  this  lias  been  secured  in  the 
initial  painting  it  should  be  maintained  in  all  subsequent  opera 
lions.  A  surface  should  not  be  cut-in  under  twelve  months  sinci- 
last  varnivliing.  as  there  would  bo  too  much  of  a  difference  be- 
tween the  varnish  on  the  car  and  the  cut-in  color,  which  would 
lausc  premature  checking.  In  such  cases  wc  recommend  var- 
nishing in  the  usual  way. 

Ihc  sense  of  the  meeting  was  embodied  in  the  following; 

Kfsokfd.  That  culling-in  of  cars  tvitli  body  color  ichcn 
J\of>ptd  is  generally  a  nccrssity  lo  />roduce  a  satisfactory  job,  and 
\hfn  pro(>crly  done  does  not  hasten  the  burning  off  period. 

.woiniNc  n.vM.voE  claims  i>i'k  to  wet  p.mnt  and  varmish. 

J.  T.  McCrackcn  ( Intcrborough  Rapid  Transit). — The  only 
remedy  for  damage  suits  by  passengers  for  soiled  clothing  and 
-hoes  due  to  wet  paint  and  varnish  is  not  to  put  the  cars  in 
-ervice  until  the  paint  and  varnish  are  dry,  and  also  to  use  good 
materials.  We  must  rush  our  cars  through  the  shop,  as  wc  only 
keep  a  car  out  of  service  six  days  for  general  repairs.  When  the 
ilevated  cars  come  in  we  first  put  a  quick  drying  enamel  on  the 
k;ates  and  fences,  which  are  sources  of  trouble,  so  it  will  be  sure 
to  dry  before  the  cars  go  out.  We  have  an  inspector  in  the  paint 
shop  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  over  each  car  after  it  is  turned  out, 
and  watch  for  little  runs  and  spots  of  paint  that  might  be  broken 
.ind  soil  clothes.  If  it  is  necessary  to  hurry  the  car,  he  uses  a 
little  turpentine  or  shellac  to  dry  up  bad  places.  Another  in- 
spector in  the  car  barn  goes  over  each  car  before  it  returns  t  > 
service. 

Mr.  Copp. — We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  cast  iron 
-eats  painted  with  enamel  or  varnish,  on  account  of  the  irregular 
-urf.ico  holding  small  drops  of  paint.  We  have  changed  our 
^>ractice  and  now  use  steel  blue  bronze.  We  can  bronze  the  seats 
in  the  morning  and  put  the  car  in  service  in  the  afternoon  with- 
out any  danger.  We  did  use  a  slow  drying  floor  paint  on  plates 
.ind  foot  rests  with  the  .-esult  that  we  had  many  claims  for  dan:- 
age  to  shoes.  We  now  use  a  very  fast  drying  paint,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  all  interior  paints  should  not  be  of  the  fast  drying 
variety. 

Mr.  Wilkins  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  in 
rushing  ears  through  the  shop  for  paint  and  rarnish  it  is  good 
(■raclice  to  have  all  interior  paints  dry  ivith  sufficient  rapidity,  and 
he  appHed  at  the  proper  time  to  insure  their  drying  before  placing 
1(1  .tfT;-iV<'.  tchich  ivill  immune  our  companies  from  damages. 

IDEAL    RAILWAY    CAR    PAINT    SHOP. 

W.  O.  Quest  (P.  &  L.  E.). — If  permitted  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  planning  of  a  new  car  paint  shop,  we  would  have  a  roomy 
shop,  at  least  twenty  feet  between  track  centers.  It  would  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  ten  per  cent,  of  company's  passen- 
ger equipment,  as  this  size  shop  would  permit  the  entire  car  outfit 
to  remain  in  service  during  the  busy  passenger  traffic  season  of 
midsummer.  During  those  months  we  would  employ  the  time 
and  force  in  rushing  the  rapidly  increasing  caboose  and  freight 
work  through  the  paint  shops  and  yards,  as  such  systematizing 
of  freight  paint  repairs  would  result  in  having  much  of  the  now 


almoKi  nhamrfiilly  neglected  freight  cam  of  both  wood  and  Itecr 
coiuirtu'iioii  put  in  good  paint  condition  for  the  fall  and  winter 
freight  trallic.  Viewed  from  the  car  painter's  standpoint,  the  chief 
advantage  of  having  such  a  jhopping  »y»lcm  would  be  that  the 
hrsi  riMills  could  lie  rxpicii-cl  and  gained  from  both  labor  and 
paint  applied  out  of  <loor.«  in  the  good  drying  weather. 

the  ideal  paint  shop  building  wuidd  call  for  the  transverse  »hop- 
ping  of  equipment,  as  the  longitudinal  shop  without  the  advan- 
tage of  the  transfer  a|)proach  is  always  a  source  of  annoyance 
in  griting  cars  in  and  out  of  the  slujp.  The  shop  should  have 
cement  floors;  also  shallow  cemented  track  pits.  The  pits  arc 
labor  savers  in  all  under  car  work  operations.  The  sash  shop 
and  wash  room  should  adjoin,  but  be  p.Triitioned  ofT  to  exclude 
all  possible  dampness  from  the  sash  room. 

The  ideal  shop  light  essentials  would  be  a  stea<ly  volume  of 
natural  light  radiated  into  the  shop  from  the  north,  if  possible, 
the  amount  to  be  equal,  if  not  greater,  than  any  kindred  shop  in 
I  he  group.  The  light  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  cast  as  little 
icflection  as  possible;  also  to  shed  a  uniform  light  over  the  entire 
interior,  regardless  of  the  number  of  cars  standing  in  the  shop. 
Wc  would  also  have  shale  controlled  sunshine  in  the  building 
through  an  ample  skylight;  also  at  least  sixty  per  cent,  of  glass 
openings  in  side  and  end  walls.  In  order  to  shed  a  low  floor 
line  light,  all  shop  window  sills  should  not  exceed  thirty-six 
inches  above  the  floor  line.  Our  electrical  light  conveniences 
would  include  all  the  fixed  and  portable  lights  wc  could  get.  As 
a  mechanical  help  to  both  natural  and  electric  light  radiation,  the 
paint  shop  interior  should  be  white  coated.  The  ceiling  should 
be  coated  with  a  good  honest  white  paint  to  insure  against  the 
falling  and  flaking  ofT  trouble,  which  will  invariably  occur  where 
the  water  mixed  gypsum  or  common  carbonate  of  lime  are  used 
on  the  dressed  lumber  shop  ceiling. 

The  ideal  shop  ventilation  should  be  secured  through  a  series 
of  easily  manipulated  openings  in  the  roof  sections,  so  mechani- 
cally wind  muffled  and  screened  as  to  insure  cleanliness,  and  dis- 
charge at  a  low  floor  line,  in  order  that  the  entire  shop  would 
be  benefited  by  the  supply. 

I-'or  heating  w-e  favor  steam  heat  radiation  as  being  the  least 
liable  to  drive  the  presiding  painter  into  fits  of  profanity.  All 
heat  should  be  discharged  at  a  low  floor  line,  in  order  that  mois- 
ture resulting  from  the  use  of  water  in  the  shop  would  quickly 
dry  up.  Regardless  of  whether  piped  dry  steam,  hot  water  or 
the  mechanical  recirculating  of  hot  air  is  used,  we  would  have 
our  heating  plant  so  constructed  that  it  would  in  conjunction 
with  our  pure  air  supply,  insure  us  a  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  foul 
air  displacement  in  an  hour.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
the  constant  rechurning  of  foul  air  in  a  paint  shop  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  bad  results  in  the  form  of  both  humidity  and  poison- 
ous gaseous  air,  which  are  both  extremely  injurious  to  fresh 
applied  paint  and  the  health  of  the  men.  Since  heat  ascends  it 
should  be  generated  as  near  the  floor  line  as  possible. 

The  color  shop  should  be  safely  fire  walled  either  at  one  end 
or  in  an  outside  center  adjoining  connection  to  the  main  shop. 
This  department  should  be  of  ample  dimensions  with  up-to-date 
labor  saving  conveniences ;  also  have  'phone  connection  from 
foreman's  office  and  the  several  paint  shops. 

Light,  strongly  built,  stationary,  or  let  down  adjustable  scaf- 
folding should  be  provided. 

In  the  tool  equipment,  we  would  have  both  stationary  and 
portable  sand  blast  machines  operated  by  compressed  air,  which 
are  fully  two  hundred  per  cent,  labor  saving  investments  when 
compared  with  '-and  labor  cost  in  cleaning  the  structural  sheet 
iron  and  steel  inrts  of  the  locomotive,  steel  passenger  or  freight 
car.  The  tool  iguipment  should  also  include  an  up-to-date  pneu- 
matic paint  atomizing  machine,  which  on  class  work,  regardless 
of  all  craft  prejudice  and  most  strenuous  opposition  is  one  of 
the  greatest  labor,  time  and  material  saving  devices  where  shop 
and  labor  are  handled  right,  that  ever  was  introduced  into  a  car 
and  locomotive  paint  shop. 

An  ideal  shop  plant  should  also  include  a  fully  equipped  mod- 
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ern  glass  etching,  bevel  cutting,  mirroring  and  embossing  depart- 
ments. 

The  shop  should  be  so  located  as  to  obviate  all  unnecessary 
handling  of  unfinished  work,  from  the  fact  that  the  practice  of 
transferring  passenger  cars  undergoing  paint  repairs  about  a 
shop  yard  can  be  attended  with  bad  results  caused  by  the  par- 
tially dried  coatings  coming  in  contact  with  falling  smokestack 
water,  soot,  coal  and  cinder  dust;  also  the  greasy  dirty  hands  of 
yard  help,  or  knocks  of  the  careless  or  the  touch  of  the  inquisi- 
tive fellow  always  in  evidence  about  large  shop  plants. 

The  car  building  and  paint  departments  should  be  as  close  to- 
gether as  possible,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  priming  and  sur- 
facing work  that  can  be  brought  up  in  the  building  shop,  which, 
if  located  at  a  distance  involves  the  expense  of  much  time  in 
having  the  men  travel  back  and  forth  for  the  many  coating 
operations.  The  location  should  also  be  such  as  to  avoid  all  un- 
necessary vibratory  motion,  such  as  the  running  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery or  the  nearby  heavy  train  service,  or  other  concussive 
elements  calculated  to  keep  the  finer  particles  of  shop  dust  in 
circulation  to  the  detriment  of  clean  work. 

P.MNTING    ASO    .M.MNTEN.\N'CE    OF    C.\NV.\S    ROOFS. 

John  F.  Lanfersick  (P.  R.  R.). — Every  fiber  in  the  canvas 
should  be  thoroughly  charged  with  oil,  raw  linseed  oil  preferred, 
if  time  can  be  had  for  its  drying,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made 
elastic.  A  number  of  passenger  cars  were  built  at  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  in  the  year  1897.  The 
wood  roof  proper  of  each  of  those  cars  was  given  a  good  heavy 
coat  of  oil  paint  which  was  allowed  to  dry.  The  canvas  with 
which  the  roof  was  to  be  covered  was  thoroughly  painted  on  the 
under  side  and  immediately  applied  on  the  wood  roof  by  means 
of  a  windlass,  which  stretched  it  very  tight;  after  it  was  properly 
tacked  down  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  canvas  was  pretty 
well  covered  with  paint  by  oozing  through  the  canvas.  This  was 
allowed  ample  time  to  dry.  The  outer  side  of  the  canvas  was 
then  given  three  coats  of  oil  paint,  allowing  each  coat  to  dry 
before  the  succeeding  coat  was  applied.  After  the  roofs  were 
finished  they  were  ideal  in  apjjearance.  I  have  watched  them  at 
every  opportunity  since  that  time  and  I  can  truthfully  say  they 
are  still  in  good  condition.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  good  for  the  next  ten  years.  There  were  six  cars  in  the 
lot  and  there  has  not  been  a  single  failure  among  them.  We 
have,  however,  changed  our  method  somewhat  in  later  years,  and 
now  paint  them  as  follows :  The  wood  roof  proper  is  given  a 
coat  of  oil  paint,  which  is  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  then  given  a 
coat  of  slush,  or  heavy  freight  car  paint,  and  the  dry  canvas  is 
immediately  applied  to  the  wet  paint,  properly  stretched  and 
tacked  down,  and  given  time  to  dry.  The  outer  side  of  the 
canvas  is  then  given  three  coats  of  oil  paint,  allowing  time  for 
each  coat  to  dry  before  the  succeeding  coat  is  applied.  This 
method  has  also  given  good  satisfaction.  The  maintenance  of  canvas 
roof  is  a  simple  matter.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  touch  up  any  re- 
paired parts  and  give  the  whole  roof  one  coat  of  thin  oil  paint 
durinff  each  shopping.  You  will  notice  that  while  we  have 
changed  our  method  somewhat,  the  idea  of  getting  the  under  side 
as  well  as  the  outer  side  charged  witii  paint  is  the  same.  We 
have,  therefore,  really  not  made  much  improvement  in  the  paint- 
ing or  maintaining  of  canvas  roofs  on  passenger  equipment  cars. 
Our  experience  with  canvas  covering  for  the  roofs  of  box  cars 
and  engine  cabs  has  been  such  that  we  do  not  think  it  is  the 
proper  thing  for  them.  On  box  cars,  for  the  reason  that  they 
receive  such  hard  usage  that  the  nails  arc  forced  out,  leaving 
the  superstructure  shaky  and  thereby  loosening  and  tearing  the 
canvas,  thus  allowing  the  wind  to  get  imder  it  and  tear  it  off. 
A1.SO  for  the  reason  that  they  are  easily  cut  off  and  stolen  On 
engine  cabs,  for  the  reason  that  the  heat  from  the  boiler  chars 
the  canvas,  making  its  renewal  in  whole,  or  in  part,  necessary  in 
a  short  time.  Our  experience  with  canvas  as  a  rnvering  for 
cabin  car  roofs  has  so  far  been  satisfactory. 

George  R    Kinsey  { fJ.  &  ().).— The  old  method  of  laying  the 
canvas  down   in   a  heavy  coating  of   white  lend  and  sticking  it 


to  the  roofing  boards,  the  heavy  coating  of  lead  being  almost 
sufficient  to  make  the  roof  practically  water  tight  without  can- 
vas, is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake  for  passenger  cars.  While 
this  method  might  work  on  cars  that  are  rigid  and  operate  on 
railway  lines  that  are  straight,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is 
a  tendency  to  split  the  canvas  when  the  boards  get  loose  and 
work,  as  they  frequently  do  on  the  older  cars  while  running 
around  curves  and  over  switches,  frogs,  etc.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
apply  too  heavy  a  coating  on  top  of  the  canvas,  or  paints  that 
dry  hard  and  brittle,  for  when  cracks  appear  in  the  paint  it 
has  been  found  that  the  canvas  will  not  stop  the  water  from 
seeping  through.  Of  course,  the  cracking  of  the  paint  is  due 
to  various  causes ;  it  may  be  due  to  the  receptacle  in  which 
the  pigment  is  ground;  too  much  japan  or  quick  drying  var- 
nishes ;  or  it  may  be  from  using  a  non-elastic  pigment.  The 
car  roofs  get  verj'  hot,  especially  when  they  run  through  tun- 
nels or  are  stored  for  days  at  terminals.  This  causes  the  paint 
to  dry  out  more  rapidly  than  it  might  on  a  vertical  surface 
and  it  then  becomes  brittle.  Linseed  oil  in  its  natural  state  is 
not  a  good  canvas  preserver.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  treated 
oil  and  an  elastic  pigment  for  a  canvas  preserver  and  also 
as  a  coating,  in  order  to  avoid  deteriorating  the  canvas  and 
prevent  cracking.  Ochers  and  oxide  of  iron  paints  are  unsuit- 
able for  canvas  and  we  prefer  graphites  because  of  their  non- 
drying  qualities.  Both  of  these  pigments  are  so  fine  that  they 
enter  the  fabric  of  the  canvas  and  in  subsequent  coatings  they 
can  be  used  so  as  not  to  pile  up  a  heavy  layer  of  material  on 
the  surface.  The  greatest  improvements  that  have  been  made 
are  in  the  grades  of  canvas  now  being  used  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  duck.  We  are  now  able  to  get  a  waterproof  canvas 
that  does  not  depend  upon  paint  to  prevent  it  from  leaking, 
and  we  hope  that  in  the  course  of  time,  if  the  paint  applied  on 
top  of  it  should  crack,  that  the  canvas  will  still  remain  non- 
porous  and  prevent  the  dampness  from  getting  through  to  the 
headlining.  By  covering  the  roof  boards  with  a  prepared  paper 
before  the  canvas  is  applied  we  hope  to  prolong  the  life  ot 
the  canvas  and  make  the  surface  smooth  so  that  in  the  swing- 
ing and  rolling  of  the  cars  the  canvas  will  slip  and  not  tear 
should  the  boards  become  loose.  To  sum  it  up,  a  waterproof  can- 
vas is  more  desirable  than  the  ordinary  duck  for  roofs;  that 
a  treated  iinseed  oil  should  be  used  in  the  canvas  preserver 
and  all  paint  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  fabric;  that  subse- 
quent coatings  should  be  thin  and  elastic  and  it  is  not  good 
practice  to  coat  them  too  frequently.  Wiping  them  off  occa- 
sionally with  an  elastic  oil  to  renew  their  color  and  freshness 
is  better  than  repeated  coatings  of  paint.  This  subject  has  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  been  given  considerable  attention  by 
paint  manufacturers,  and  there  are  now  several  canvas  preserva- 
tives and  canvas  roof  paints  which  on  account  of  their  preserva- 
tive qualities  and  elasticity  appear  to  have  considerably  more 
merit  than  the  ordinary  paint  mixtures  made  from  linseed  oil 
which  has  not  been  treated. 

Mr.  Butts. — It  is  good  to  have  canvas  painted  both  on  the 
bottom  and  top  with  oil  paint.  Those  who  have  made  exhaust 
ive  tests  of  using  paper  underneath  the  canvas,  such  as  the 
Pullman  Company,  have  abandoned  its  use.  It  does  make  the 
canvas  lie  smooth.  That  was  the  object  of  it  in  the  first  place, 
to  avoid  the  wearing  of  the  canvas  where  the  joints  were  un- 
even ;  but  it  was  found  that  wherever  there  was  a  leak,  the 
moisture  was  absorbed  by  the  paper,  and  remained  there  to  do 
mischief  to  the  hcadliiiings  below.  We  investigated  that  sub- 
ject very  thoroughly,  and  found  that  the  Pullman  people  had 
had  much  trouble  with  the  hcadlinings  where  the  roof  was 
crated  with  paper  underneath,  and  they  told  us  they  had  aban 
diined  it  entirely  because  of  that. 

Mr.  Flouser.  -For  canvas  roofs  on  engine  cabs  1  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  use  tar  paper  between  the  sheathiiiK 
and  ean\;is  Our  e.xperience  has  been  that  when  the  n>o(  i» 
(irtcrioratiiig  it  goes  in  slits  right  at  the  cracks  of  the  bojirds, 
due  to  the  smoke  and  fumes  of  the  gases.  1  believe  that  could 
he   taken  care  of  by  the  use  of  the  paper,  but  as  to  pftssengcr 
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car  roof*  I   <l<>nt  llunli   it    «•  ul<l   \>e   iirrcmary   li>  trriil   lliriii   m 

timt  way. 

Mr.  Mtllrr.  l  nnff  ^*"l'  ^^'  """*  •'"••  "  ^-^V"  "'  l"!'*"'' 
(wlwrcn  llir  roof  htmriU  ami  ilir  ri«>(  liinvan  in  nut  ncccurary. 
W't  fuuiiil  lliat  it  ruiiird  thr  vnirrrrd  lirailliiiiiiK.  caiuinu  it  (•■ 
wiirp.  »lirll  anil  bli»lcr.  1  won't  nay  that  a  Ihor.tiKltly  waicr- 
ptOwf  paper,  if  imril.  niiulil  not  Ik-  of  <iomr  brnrlit.  Itiit  the 
boBcfil  dcrivrti  from  it>  iisr  \\<iiilU  he  no  sinnll  that  it  woiilil  not 
INijr  to  tiiie  it. 

!■  rrgnrd  tt)  heddinK  the  t.iiua^  in  oil  we  iricii  it  on  a  num- 
ber of  car*,  but  it  pri'vcd  a  failure  In  almost  every  iiiManrc 
the  Ciinva»  would  cr.uk.  i\n\  within  a  year,  alon^  the  joints 
of  the  hoards.  I  am  aljjo  in  favor  of  K'>'nK  'in  record  aKainst 
the  bcddiiiK  of  canvas  in  lead,  or  other  material,  in  fact,  fa.stcn- 
ing  it  to  the  roof-buards  at  all. 

Mr    Itowers   (Eric).   -I   have  here  a  sample  of  a  canvas  thai 
nl  been  on  a  car  eighl  years,  and   1   <larc  say  it  is  as  pliable 
day  as   when   the   final   coat   was   put  on.     There   is  no  sign 
'  break  anywhere. 

Mr.  U»e»t-  '   »f"t   '"   •'•*■   i^mvas   referred   to.     The   priminK 

.  It  was  20  lbs.  to  the  Kallon  of  lead  and  lampblack.    That  was 

;   of   lead.  2   ^f    lampblack  and    I   of   oil.     It   fixed   it  so  that 

there  wasn't  a  great  deal  of  oil  to  be  taken  up.     I  wanted  to 

avoid  the  rotting  process  by  not  having  too  much  oil  permeate 

*fte  canvas. 

Mr.    Mir.cr.— Between    10  and   II    years  ago  the  Lackawanna 
iK-tcan  applying  canvas  roofs,  and  we  painted  them  by  applying 
a   very   thin   primer   composed   of    raw   linseed   oil   with   a  little 
carbon  ami  graphite  as  a  pigment ;   increased  the  pigment  with 
the  succeeding  coats.     \\c  gave  the  priming  coat  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  thoroughly  permeate  the  canvas.     I  do  not  know  what 
0  condition  of  the  canvas  is  to-day,  because  we  haven't  had 
chance  to  examine  it.    The  roofs  are  in  perfect  condition  so 
n    as    outward    appearances    go.     Some    canvas    has    been    on 
Kht,  nine  or  ten  years  and  longer.    We  require  two  weeks  in 
luinting  a  canvas  roof,  never  less  than  a  week.    The  priming 
eoat  we  give  at  least  four  days,  the  second  coat  perhaps  three, 
lid  we  hold  oflf  with  the  third  and  final  coat  as  long  as  we  can, 
.il  have  never  had  a  failure. 

Mr.  Coleman  (B.  &  O.).— If  you  are  going  to  paint  a  roof  to 

iiid  you  have  to  paint  the  sheathing.    You  must  get  the  oil 

iiiere.     I  dont  use  any  lead.     I  use  an  oxide  on  my  canvas,  top 

and  bottom.    We  paint  the  sheathing,  paint  the  canvas,  and  let 

the  carpenters  put  it  on  wet. 

.Mr.  Pitard.— In  replacing  leaky  roofs  we  used  tar  paper,  which 

won't  absorb  water,  if  properly  treated,  and  we  got  rid  of  the 

moisture  trouble.      We  replaced  the  roofs  with  a  little  heavier 

grade  of   canvas,  as  it   was   rather  light  and  didn't   stand  the 

strain.     In   painting  the   roofs   we   coated   the   under  side  with 

a  wax  preparation  that  is  on  the  market,  the  top  side  with  a 

r'">hng   paint   specially    prepared,   and    I   think   it   also   contains 

w.Tx.    We  gave  it  one  coat  underneath  and  three  on  top,  and 

'  ive  had  no  trouble.    To  expedite  roof  painting,  we  have  tried 

prepared    canvas   sized   by   those   who   make   it.    The   sizing 

■  <ms  to   consist   of   linseed   oil   and   wax.     It  is   of  yellowish 

■l"r  and   penetrates   entirely   through   the   canvas.    When  put 

:i  the  roof,  two  coats  of  paint  complete  the  job.     So  far  wc 

ive  had  very  good  results,  although  we  haven't  used  it  long. 

\!r.    McCracken. — We   have   had   a  great  deal  of  success   by 

'  i-tting  the  canvas  with  water  and  then  painting  it.     I  do  not 

'  i-d  canvas  in  lead  nor  paint  the  boards.    We  put  the  canvas 

'■n  the  car,  wet  it  and  paint  it,  and  we  do  not  have  any  trouble. 

l!  is  inexpensive,  for  it  requires  less  paint,  and  after  the  paint 

-  incorporated  with  the  water  and  dries  out.  you  have  a  canvas 

■of   as   tight  as   the   head  of   a   drum.    We  haven't   the   least 

'Hihle  with  leaky  roofs. 

Mr.  Quest. — So  far  as  using  that  method  as  a  matter  of 
;>eed  we  do  wet  them.  We  do  not  have  time  to  bed  them  on 
ur  roofs,  and  we  do  use  water.  We  pay  the  same  price  for 
riming  that  way  as  for  all  after  coats;  otherwise,  we  would 
ive  to  pay  twice  the  money  for  the  application. 


.Mr.  I<ui»ell  ((J.  K.  &  Ind,),  rhc  water  that  Mr.  McCracken 
M'rakii  of  i»  the  name  an  the  soap  anrl  glue  which  wc  use.  It 
keepn  the  paint  from  going  through  the  canvas. 

Mr.  Miller,  -About  four  year*  ago  a  special  committee  sub- 
milled  a  report  on  canvas  roofi,  an<l  the  opinion*  were  about 
evenly  <livi<led  between  the  canvas-bedde-l-in-lead  pr<;ccss  and 
the  canvas-applie<l-loosely  process.  I  think  we  recommended  at 
that  lime  a  lead  paint  about  W,  lbs.  to  the  gallon  and  1  lb.  of 
l.impbla.k  to  the  gallon,  I  woiihl  recommend  modifying  our 
opinion  to  the  extent  of  the  following  resolution: 

Htsohcii.  That  \t  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  experiences 
of  the  last  few  years  have  proven  that  canvas  laid  on  roofs  of 
cars  and  propcrlv  fainted  ivith  carbon  or  graphite  faints  gives 
better  results  than  if  bedded  in  lead,  this  on  account  of  the  tor- 
sion of  the  car  havinij  a  tendency  to  crack  both  faint  and 
can >  as. 

The  resolution  was  duly  adopted. 

Tiie  convention  closed  with  the  installation  of  the  following 
newly  elected  oflicers.  as  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
nf  September  1(5:  President,  J.  H.  Pitard,  Mobile  &  Ohio, 
Mobile,  Ala.;  first  vice-president,  J.  T.  McCracken,  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit,  New  York;  second  vice-president,  John  Hartley, 
Atchivin,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc,  Topeka,  Kan.;  secretary-treasurer, 
A.  P.  Dane,  Boston  &  Maine,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  ballot  for  the  location  of  next  year's  convention  resulted 
in  a  choice  of  Atlantic  City,  with  Denver  and  Boston  as  second 
and  third  choice,  respectively. 


NOTES      ON      THE     ELECTRIC     DRIVING     OF     MACHINE 
TOOLS   IN    RAILWAY  SHOPS.* 

BY     L.    R.     POMEROY. 

The  variable-speed  alternating-current  motor,  possessing  series 
characteristics,  is  not  adapted  to  general  machine  tool  driving, 
but  it  can  be  used  to  more  or  less  advantage  in  performing 
operations  to  which  a  series  motor  is  adapted,  such  as  driving 
bending  rolls,  cranes,  etc.  In  a  number  of  tools  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  vary  the  speed,  to  stop,  start  and  reverse  quickly 
in  order  to  facilitate  lining  up  the  work,  to  take  a  trial  cut,  to 
adjust  counterbore,  etc.  After  such  adjustment  the  open  or 
synchronous  speed  can  be  used  for  cutting  and  the  tool  then 
becomes,  through  its  working  cycle,  essentially  a  constant-speed 
machine. 

The  speed-changing  mechanism  in  geared-head  machines  or 
tools  equipped  with  mechanical  speed  variation  is  as  available  and 
handy  as  if  obtained  electrically  and,  therefore,  removes  the 
necessity  for  individual  drive  for  a  tool  located  in  a  group. 
There  is  no^  question  that,  from  a  commercial  viewpoint,  the 
alternating-current  motor  is  preferable  for  constant  speed  work, 
on  account  of  economy  of  transmission,  the  ease  of  obtaining 
proper  voltage  for  lighting,  and  the  general  upkeep  of  motors. 
As  an  example  of  this  latter  point,  the  case  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing concern  in  the  middle  west  is  pertinent.  The  shop  is 
provided  with  both  direct  and  alternating-current  motors,  and 
the  cost  of  upkeep  is  $2  per  month  more  for  the  600  h.p.  in 
direct-current  than    for  the  4,000  h.p.   in   alternating-current. 

For  railway  shop  conditions  75  per  cent,  of  all  requirements 
can  be  fully  met  by  constant-speed  motors,  and  as  the  neces- 
sary 25  per  cent,  of  direct-current  motors  for  the  variable  speed 
machines  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  motor-generator,  it 
would  seem  that  this  is  the  most  desirable  combination  to  use. 
By  providing  a  synchronous  motor  for  driving  the  motor  gen- 
erator, an  excellent  opportunity  is  given  to  adjust  or  to  in- 
crease the  power  factor,  thereby  eliminating  the  low  power 
factor  and  its  consequent  disadvantages.  The  synchronous 
motor,  besides  delivering  leading  current  and  neutralizing  a 
low  power  factor,  has  70  per  cent,  of  its  capacity  available  for 

•From  a  discussion  on  electric  driving  in  machine  shops  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Mr.  Pomeroy  is  chief  engineer  of 
the  railway  and  industri.il  department  of  T.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York. 
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mechanical  load,  and  as  this  part  of  the  load  can  be  utilized  to 
supply  the  necessary  direct-current  for  variable  speed  tools,  the 
combination  becomes  an  efficient  one.  Alternating-current 
motors  are  especially  economical  and  advantageous  in  wood- 
working shops  on  account  of  the  presence  of  dust  and  flying 
particles.  If  direct-current  motors  are  used,  the  fire  hazard 
necessitates  the  use  of  enclosed  motors,  which  are  much  larger 
for  a  given  output,  on  account  of  the  restricted  ventilation  due 
to  enclosing. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  reckoning  with  the 
intermittent  duty  of  a  given  machine  in  determining  the  size  of 
motor  to  select  for  a  given  service,  suppose  the  requirements 
are  50  h.p.  for  five  minutes,  10  h.p.  for  ten  minutes,  the  cycle  to 
be  repeated  every  15  minutes  with  speed  constant.  The  speed 
characteristics  of  the  motor  require  a  shunt  excitation,  i.e.,  a 
definite  exciting  current  in  the  fields  regardless  of  the  load  on 
the  armature.     The  average  motor  load  is 

50  h.p.  X  5  min.  =  250  h.p.  min. 
10  h.p.  X  10  min.  =  100  h.p.  min. 

Total  350  h.p.  min. 

350 

or,  =  23.3  h.p.  average. 

15 

The  average  load  will  not  produce  the  heating  that  the  cycle 
will,  for  the  reason  that  the  copper  loss  varies  as  the  square  of 
the  current.  The  root  mean  square  or  equivalent  heating  will 
be  produced  by  the  following: 


(50)'    X      5  min. 
(10)»   X    10  min. 


12.500  h.p.  sq.  min. 
1,500  h.p.  sq.  min. 


Total      13.500  h.p.  sq.  min. 

Dividing   this    power   by    15    min.    gives   the    average    square    as 
900,  which   is  equal  to  30  h.p. 

This  is  the  root  mean  square  load,  or  a  load  which  will  pro- 
duce the  same  heating  if  applied  continuously  as  would  the 
intermittent  work. 

Group  driving,  employing  relatively  short  main  and  counter- 
shafting  is  not  an  unmixed  evil  for  the  reason  that  the  aggre- 
gate stored  energy  of  pulleys,  due  to  flywheel  action,  is  advan- 
tageous where  slotters,  shapers,  drills,  planers,  etc.,  are  present, 
counteracting  in  a  large  measure  the  shaft  friction  losses.  Very 
often  a  better  load  factor  is  obtained  from  the  group  motors 
than  from  the  aggregate  intermittent  service  of  the  individual 
drive  motors.  The  repairs  on  individual  drive  motors  are 
heavier  than  for  the  same  number  of  group  drive  motors.  .\s 
an  illustration,  a  certain  shop  has  the  same  number  of  motors 
as  one  of  70  per  cent,  greater  capacity  located  in  another  city, 
both  shops  producing  the  same  kind  of  output.  In  the  former 
case  individual  drive  is  the  rule;  in  the  latter  group  driving 
prevails.  The  repairs  per  unit  of  output  is  larger  in  the  former 
than  in  the   latter. 

It  is  also  quite  necessary  to  consider  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  given  tool  in  a  given  department,  rather  than  the 
range  of  the  fool.  For  example,  a  72-in.  boring  mill  has  an 
ultimate  range  of  work  from  72  to  3  in.,  and  with  various 
materials  a  cutting-speed  range  of  15  to  25  ft.  per  niiu.  The 
total   speed   range  therefore  becomes 

72  X  >S 


8  X  15 


Where  the  variety  of  work  a  tool  will  perform  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  a  widt-  range  of  speed  quickly  obtained  is  de- 
sirable, but  under  ordinary  machine  shop  conditions,  volume  of 
output  is  the  stariil.ird  governing  the  selection  of  ,-\  tool,  requir- 
ing in  many  cases  constant   speed. 

The  i'le.Tl  condition  is  when  (he  work  is  so  classified  and 
arrangcfl  that  the  machine  is  practically  performing  the  same 
work  all  the  time,  i  c.,  duplication  of  parts.  This  condition  re- 
qiiiri's  the   iiiirMiiimi  ^ininiint   of  speed  in;iiii|>uI.ition,  at    leant   (hat 


which  is  electrically  obtained.  The  more  variable  speed  is 
sought  for,  the  further  we  are  getting  from  ideal  conditions. 
This  should  promote  judicious  conservatism  and  careful  analy- 
sis to  make  sure  of  definite  reasons  for  departure  from  the  ideal 
standard.  A  careful  study  of  each  tool,  with  reference  to  the 
work  to  be  performed,  will  establish  definite  ranges  of  speed, 
which  will  be  found  quite  narrow,  and  which  automatically  de- 
termine the  power  requirements.  The  selection  of  the  driving 
motor  would  be  governed  by  the  foregoing  conditions,  and 
might  not  apply  to  the  same  kind  of  machine  in  another  shop 
or  even  in  another  department  of  the  same  shop,  where  a  dif- 
ferent output  prevailed. 

Mechanical  changes  of  a  simple  character,  not  covering  a 
very  wide  range  but  grouped  about  the  zone  of  work  which 
the  tool  is  generally  intended  or  selected  to  perform,  giving 
changes  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  provide  variations 
that  are  useful  and  advantageous.  This  avoids  the  necessity  of 
using  motors  with  large  speed  ranges  and  very  often  admits 
the  application  of  a  constant-speed  motor,  where  otherwise 
a  variable-speed  motor  might  be  required,  all  of  which  tends 
toward  economy  in  first  cost  and  repairs. 

The  results  of  comparison  vary,  depending  upon  whether  the 
tool  output  is  based  on  performing  stunts  or  ordinary  commer- 
cial shop  operations.  In  forge  shops  at  steel  plants,  where  no 
attempt  is  made  to  forge  close  to  size  and  the  machine  tools  are 
relied  on  quickly  to  reduce  the  forgings  to  rough-finished  sizes, 
or  where  motor  shafts  are  rough  forged  and  then  finished  on 
machines,  the  question  of  high-speed  cutting  tools  and  power- 
ful machines  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  in  railway 
shops  where  the  companies  purchase  driving  axles,  crank  pins, 
piston  rods,  etc.,  rough-turned  with  a  flat-nosed  tool  to  within 
%  in.  or  t'b  in.  of  finished  dimensions,  an  entirely  different 
standard  necessarily  governs  the  rating  of  tools,  both  as  to 
power  and  speed  requirements.  For  instance,  in  a  list  of  parts, 
23  in  number,  scheduled  for  manufacture  at  the  central  or  main 
shop  of  a  large  railway,  the  arrangement  is  such  that  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  machine  work  has  to  be  performed  at  the  local 
or  division  shop  where  the  repairs  are  to  be  made.  Piston  rods 
are  finished  except  piston  and  crosshead  fits,  crank  pins  are 
finished  complete  except  for  wheel  fit,  etc.,  all  of  which  goes 
to  show  that  a  large  quantity  of  work,  at  least  in  railway  shops, 
requires  minimum  rather  than  maximum  machine  tool  duty. 

The  heavy  type  of  so-called  high-speed  lathe  is  practically 
built  for  forging  lathe  conditions  and  under  these  conditions 
requires  high  power  to  drive,  but  when,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  this  same  tool  is  installed  in  a  railway  shop  where  much 
smaller  cuts  are  the  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  for 
such  great  power,  as  the  full  capacity  of  the  tool  is  never 
utilized.  In  order  to  utilize  the  full  power  of  such  a  machine 
it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  cutting  speed  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  area  of  the  cut  is  reduced,  but  this  is  not  always 
possible.  For  example,  a  %  in.  x  \b  in.  cut  was  taken  at  38 
ft.  per  min.,  while  with  a  cut  of  A  in.  x  %  in.  only  52  ft.  per 
min.  could  be  obtained.  With  one-half  the  area  of  the  cut  the 
cutting  speed  could  be  increased  only  one-third,  resulting  in 
the  removal  of  only  57  per  cent,  as  much  metal.  If  the  full 
capacity  of  the  machine  is  not  possible,  why  pay  the  price  for  a 
high-power  motor  when  a  saving  in  first  cost  is  possible  by  the 
selection  of  a  motor  more  suitable  and  a  better  efficiency  can 
be  obtained  by  running  the  motor  more  nearly  up  to  its  normal 
capacity?  A  10  per  cent,  loss  in  efficiency  on  a  l5-h.p.  motor 
capitalized  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum  would  amount  to  $760. 
The  same  policy  carried  out  among  a  large  number  of  machines 
would  result   in  a  considerable  saving. 


The  l.eopoldina  Railway,  the  line  of  which  is  to  be  compleftd 
within  two  years  to  Victoria,  Hra/il,  is  to  establish  a  sleeping 
and  dining  car  service.  Its  contract  provides  for  the  esUblish- 
iiuiil  of  inunigrant  colonies,  the  founding  of  experimental  farms. 

:ui(l  tlie  developing  of   me.it   p.uking  .nut   similar  establishment' 
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CAN  WMetL  FOUNDRY  PRACTICE;  CANADIAN  PACIFIC. 

■y   OKO.    L.    rOWMtR, 
A»nrUlr    Killlor   Kailuay  .If*  iiiutllt. 

About  iwcnt)  icvcn  yciir*  ago.  or  ilmrlly  after  ilic  "pniing  of 
ikhe  road,  the  L'anudiaii  I'acific  lominrnccd  the  inanufarturc  of 
par  wheels.  The  foundry  was  small  .ind  only  an  ini«iKtiHicant 
vroporlion  of  the  wherU  needed  were  \\w\c  in  it.  But  wiicn 
;he  grcal  Angu*  *h'>i)t  were  huilt  in  IIH)."!.  it  wua  decided  to  in- 
(.'Orporate  car  wheel  niukiUK  on  u  i-omparativcly  large  scale,  and 
the  present  foundry  was  built. 
I  rui'ii'MKNT. 

[|  is  a  hritk  buihling,  187  ft.  by  i:H  ft.  I  in,  and  is  equipped 
!wilh  two  Whiiney  cupolas  earh  havitiR  n  l)ll-in.  shell  nu-asuruiK 
'"2  in.  inside  the  Iuiuik.  Thry  are  rather  shallow,  being  but  \'>  ft. 
'•  in.  from  the  bottom  to  the  charging  door  and  12  ft  !•  in.  from 
■he  tuyeres  to  the  same  point. 


'pii  whose  shaft  ihcre  is  a  worm  engaging  a  gear  attached  to  the 
reservoir.  1  he  conirollcrs  for  the  two  reservoirs  are  phiced 
on  a  sheltered  platform  on  one  side,  from  whirh  the  oper.itor 
has  a  clear  view  of  ihr  resrrvoir  afid  the  ladle  that  is  being 
Idled. 

There  are  fifteen  llrjor.s  each  with  a  capacity  of  22  wheels, 
lliough  in  the  ordinary  working  only  20  arc  molded  for  a 
heat  This  gives  a  total  capacity  of  .'L'JO  wheels  a  day,  with  .'JOO 
as  the  usual  output.  The  floors  arc  of  the  longitudinal  type,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Altoona  and  Milwaukee  foundries  described 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gasellc  in  the  issues  of  December  'i,  \'.)()U, 
and  April  1,  1910,  respectively.  The  floors  are  spaced  0  ft.  from 
center  to  center  and  each  is  served  by  an  overhead  lorrcy  car- 
ried on  channel  rails  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  operations 
of  hoisting  and  traversing  arc  controlled  from  the  floor  by  two 
lints  nmning  across  the  building  a  little  more  than  0  ft.  from 
ilic  llonr,  Iiui  wiiliin  easy  reach  of  llic  operator.     This  hoist  anfl 


Canadian    Pacific  Car   Wheel    Foundry. 


!  be  cupolas  each   discharge   into   a   tilting   reservoir   of   about 

•ns  capacity.  They  are  operated  by  means  of  electric  motors, 

:iion  on  the  motor  armature  shaft  meshing  with  a  large  gear 


traveler  serve  for  the  lifting  of  flasks  and  chills,  the  turning  of 
the  molds,  the  carrying  of  the  ladles  of  hot  metal  to  the  molds 
and  the  removal  of  the  wheels  after  they  have  been  cast.  The 
•-peed  is  about  200  ft.  per  minute  and,  as  they  can  be  operated 
trom  any  point  on  the  floor,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  men 
should  follow  either  the  metal  or  the  wheel. 

.-\long  each  side  of  the  building  there  is  an  industrial  track  of 
21  in.  gage.  That  in  front  of  the  cupolas  serves  to  carry  the  hot 
metal  to  the  ends  of  the  molding  floors.     On  it  there  is  a  train 


I  i^mnBi 


Tilting   Reservoir  c:nd   Motor. 


Molding   Floors   in   Car  Wheel   Foundry. 
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of  5  cars  coupled  together  with  bars  that  space  them  at  about  the 
same  distance  apart  as  the  floors.  This  train  is  hauled  to  and 
fro  by  a  cable  passing  around  and  over  a  drum  at  one  end  of  the 
building,  driven  by  an  electric  motor.  The  cars  have  a  simple 
platform  between  the  axles  on  which  the  ladle  is  placed.  In 
loading,  one  car  after  another  is  run  in  front  of  the  cupola,  and 
as  soon  as  all  of  the  ladles  are  filled  the  train  is  hauled  to  the 


contains  two  hoists  spaced  4  ft.  6  in.  from  center  to  cenier  to 
correspond  to  the  distance  between  centers  of  the  wheel  pits. 
The  wheels  are  picked  up  from  the  train  by  ordinary  pitting 
tongs.  They  are  closed  by  the  falling  of  a  toggle  joint,  as  indi- 
cated on  the  skeleton  illustration.     The  tongs  are  lowered  into 


Hot    Metal  Train. 

floors  that  it  is  to  serve.  The  ladles  are  transferred  to  the 
molds  to  be  poured  by  the  overhead  lorreys,  and  the  train  stands 
until  all  of  the  ladles  are  returned,  when  it  is  run  back  to  the 
cupola  for  refilling. 

The  track  on  the  other  side  of  the  building  is  used  for  carrying 
the  hot  wheels  from  the  floors  to  the  annealing  pits.  Each  car 
has  a  rack  upon  which  the  wheel  rests,  and  upon  which  it  is 
placed  by  the  overhead  lorrey.  The  train  runs  down  to  the  end 
of  the  nest  of  annealing  pits  where  the  wheels  are  lifted  off  by 
an  overhead  crane  and  put  in  the  pits.     It  is  operated  by  a  con- 


Annealing    Pits. 

the  hole  in  the  hub  and  the  toggle  is  raised,  then  as  the  stress  is 
applied  to  the  lifting  cable  the  toggle  closes  and  the  lower  arms 
of  the  lever  open  out  into  the  wheel  and  grip  it.  When  the  wheel 
is  lowered  into  the  pit  and  the  hoisting  cable  is  slackened  the 
toggle  straightens  by  dropping  and  as  its  joint  passes  a  little  be- 
low the  center  line  the  upper  arms  are  held  apart  and  the  lower 
drawn  together  so  that  they  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  wheel. 

In  handling  the  wheel  from  the  floor  to  the  pits,  the  sprues  are 
knocked  off  and  the  cores  driven  out  by  hand.  This  is  done 
after  the  wheels  are  placed  on  the  industrial  cars. 

.'\s  the  pitting  crane  has  but  two  hoists,  it  follows  that  but  two 
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Wheel   Truck. 

trollcr  on  the  '^idc  wiill  aiui  ;iVc«-ssililc  front  the  llxir,  wliilc  the 
hot  metal  line  is  ciintrolicd  from  the  .sartic  elevated  i)Iaiform  as 
the  storaKc  reservoir.  '!  here  are  4  cars  in  ihc  wheel  train  who've 
Rcncral  cmistructidn  is  shown  liy  the  illustratimi.  TJicy  are 
spaced  Ihc  same  <li!itaiuf  apart  as  the  tlnurs,  thoUKh  tli»  car  is 
smaller  and  the  connecting  rod  longi-r  tli.in  for  the  hot  iron  cars. 
The  piflinK  crane  is  one  of  8,000  lbs.  Capacity,  whose  carriage 


Hot  Wheel  Train. 

hues  of  pits  can  be  served  at  once.  (If  course,  the  crane  span* 
the  whole,  lliere  are  (i  rows  of  pits,  with  ten  pits  in  each  of 
two  rows  and  eleven  in  each  of  the  other  four,  niakiuR  64  in 
all  .\s  each  pit  will  hold  _'.'.  wlucis  the  total  capacity  is  l.RtX* 
wheels. 

When  the  wheels  arc  removed  from  the  pits  they  are  laid  on  a 
four-wheeled  truck  simitiir  to  the  one  illustrated,     They  rc»f  on 
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the  fork  <•(  tlic  hiimllr.  which  ran  be  rai«e«l  »o  a*  to  nianrl  the 
wheel  Hp  in  il>i  row  I  he  wheel  h  then  clcannl  and  rolled  oiii 
on  the  »hi|i|>intf  floor  at  the  end  of  ihc  biiildinK  I  hi«  rovert  thr 
inechanu-al   feature*  o(  tiie   foundry. 

roHM»N   roHNIiRV    I'KACTICK. 

At  the  time  of  the  MartinK  of  the  work,  very  little  regard  wai 
paid  in   aiiv  quarter   to  the   jiiientifu-  a»|»cct!i  of   wheel   innkinK 

.     \ 


Pitting  Tongs. 

.  lie  results  such  as  they  were,  were  obtained  by  the  use  of 
purely  empirical  methods.  The  charges  were  made  up  of  certain 
proportions  of  selected  brands  of  pig  iron  and  car  wheel  scrap, 
sole  reliance  being  placed  upon  the  reputation  of  the  brand  and 
the  appearance  of  its  fracture.  This  gave  satisfactory  results  for 
a  number  of  years,  so  long  as  the  capacities  of  the  cars  under 
which  the  wheels  were  placed  were  comparatively  low  and  the 
work  demanded  was  not  severe.  But,  when  the  car  capacities 
were  increased  to  those  of  the  present  day  construction,  and 
speeds  were  also  raised,  the  wheel  showed  that  it  was  too  weak 
for  the  requirements  and  considerable  trouble  ensued.  It  was 
then  that  attention  was  turned  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  the  wheel  and  the  present  foundry  practice  was  evolved. 

PRESENT    PRACTICE. 

I'll/  Iron. — far  wheels  cannot  be  made  from  any  grade  of 
pig,  and  that  used  at  present  is  the  Deseronto  and  Hamilton 
bessemcr  and  Midland.  The  Deseronto  is  a  charcoal  iron  made 
at  Deseronto,  Ontario,  from  Lake  Superior  ores.  An  average 
analysis  of  this  pig  may  be  taken  to  be  about  as  follows : 

Silicon    1.S9  per  cent. 

M.-insancse    61    "       " 

Sulphur     02    "       " 

Phosphorus     22    "        " 

In  it  the  range  of  content  of  these  elements  is  that  the  silicon 
runs  from  1.00  to  1.73  per  cent.;  the  manganese  from  .40  to  .80 
per  cent.;  the  sulphur  from  .01  to  .0."$  per  cent.,  and  the  phos- 
iihorus  from  .165  to  .34  per  cent. 

The  Hamilton  bessemer  pig  is  made  at  Hamilton.  Ontario, 
m  hematite  ores  from  the  Mesabi  range  and  is  a  coke  iron. 
average  analysis  of  this  iron  is  about 

.Silicon   1-T8  per  cent. 

Manganese    68 

Sulphur     "2i  "_        '] 

Phosphorus     1S5  " 

The  range  of  these  impurities  is  from  1.19  to  2.06  per  cent,  for 
silicon;  from  .49  to  .7"  per  cent,  for  manganese;   from  .017  to 
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n:il  per  cent  for  milphur,  and  from  .103  to  .2-'U  per  cent,  for 
phonphornn. 

Ihc  Midland  iron,  which  is  used  in  such  quantities  as  arc 
ftbtainahic,  anatyxci  about  as  follows: 

Sulphur    1*K.'  ".r*- 

Silirnii     '■*5    ..       " 

I'h.nphiirun     • "■ 

The  range  being  from  1.4.'.  to  1.H2  per  cent.,  for  silicon,  from 
X,  to  .a-,  per  cent,  for  manganese ;  from  .02  to  .00  i>cr  cent,  for 
nilphur.  and  from  .07  to  .11  per  cent,  for  phosphorus. 

Silicon  and  Manganese— Xhc  points  that  are  especially  watched 
in  making  up  the  charges  arc  the  silicon  and  manganese  content. 
This  varies  from  practice  at  other  places  where  it  is  the  silicon 
and  combWed  carbon  that  arc  given  attention.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  disregarding  the  carbon  and  directing  attention  to  the 
other  two  impurities  is  that  the  combined  carbon  is  a  rather 
difficult  element  to  control,  that  it  is  influenced  by  the  sulphur, 
and  that  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  The  softening  effect  of  silicon 
makes  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  watched  very  carefully,  while 
the  hardening  effect  of  an  excess  of  manganese,  or  even  of  its. 
absence,  in  the  extreme,  make  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  rather  narrow  limits.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  both 
the  manganese  and  the  silicon  helps  to  cut  into  the  sulphur,  while 
the  former  also  has  an  important  influence  in  steadying  the 
shrinkage  and  keeping  up  the  strength  to  the  proper  point.  That 
it  may  do  this  to  the  best  advantage  it  should  be  held  at  from 
.45  to  .50  per  cent,  in  the  finished  wheel.  If  it  varies  much  from 
this  in  either  direction  the  metal  will  become  hard  and  brittle. 
This  will  occur  if  it  goes  up  to  from  .65  to  .70  per  cent,  or  drops 
below  .40  per  cent.  But  between  .45  and  .50  per  cent,  there  is 
no  bad  cfifect.  To  hold  it  there,  then,  with  pigs  whose  content 
varies  from  .30  to  1.50  per  cent,  requires  care  and  watchfulness 
in  the  selection  of  the  metals  that  go  to  make  up  the  bed  and 
subsequent  charges. 

Phosphorus.— Then  in  the  matter  of  phosphorus  it  has  been 
found  that  it  varies  but  little  if  any  in  going  through  the  cupola, 
so  that  if  the  irons  are  properly  proportioned  in  the  charges  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  a  uniform  result  will  be  obtained.  At 
the  Canadian  Pacific  foundry  it  has  been  found  best  to  keep 
the  phosphorus  at  about  ..30  per  cent.  The  upper  limit  has  been 
placed  at  .35  per  cent.,  which,  in  reality  .33  per  cent.,  is  as  high 
as  it  should  go.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  influence  of  phos- 
phorus on  the  shrinkage  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  wheel. 
This  latter  varies  inversely  as  the  phosphorus  content.  An  ex- 
cessive amount  of  phosphorus  in  a  mixture  whose  other  ele- 
ments are  normal,  has  a  tendency  not  only  to  decrease  the 
shrinkage,  but  the  strength  of  the  mixture  as  well,  while  with 
a  very  low  amount  of  phosphorus  under  the  same  conditions 
the  shrinkage  is  excessive  without  noticeably  effecting  the 
strength. 

Sulphur. — -The  sulphur  not  only  weakens  the  wheel  when  it  is 
in  excess,  but  also  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  combined  carbon. 
At  Montreal  great  watchfulness  has  to  be  exercised  in  this 
matter  because  of  the  high  sulphur  content  of  the  coke  that  is 
used,  .\itcr  trying  sexerai  brands  the  Vinton  coke,  made  by  the 
Vinton  Colliery  Co.  of  New  York,  was  adopted.  It  is  made 
from  Cambria  Co.,  Penna.,  coal,  mined  at  the  Vintondale  col- 
liery, and  an  average  analysis  would  be  about  as  follows : 

Fixed    carbon    91.19  per  cent. 

Volatile     matter 7.")    "       " 

Sulphur     1.04    •' 

Ash     6.62    " 

Moisture     -J"    "       " 

100.00  per  cent. 

It  is  generally  expected  that  the  sulphur  in  the  iron  will  raise 
about  .'13  per  cent,  by  the  use  of  this  coke,  although  this  may  in- 
crease to  .08  per  cent.,  depending  upon  the  amount  in  the  coke. 
.\s  a  fuel  it  is  a  good  meltcr  and  burden  bearer  as  the  results 
obtained  will  show. 
Desired  Analysis.— \<!h^r\   all   of   these   things   are  taken    into 
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consideration,  the  analysis  that  it  is  desired  to  obtain  in  the 
wheel  is  that  the  limits  should  be 

Silicon     From  .55   to   .70  per  cent. 

Manganese     "      .45  "    .52    "       " 

Phosphorus     "      .28   "    .33    " 

Sulphur,    not  above 17    "       " 

To  do  this  the  composition  of  all  irons  used  should  be  known. 
Of  course  this  is  out  of  the  question  with  the  scrap,  but  for  the 
pig  metal  it  is  possible.  For  that  reason  an  analysis  is  made  of 
a  sample  taken  from  each  carload  and  that  carload  is  piled 
by  itself  to  be  used  as  directed  by  the  superintendent.     In  this 


is  desired  for  the  wheel  is  that  already  given.  As  to  how 
closely  this  result  is  attained  is  shown  by  an  average  of  light 
wheels  taken  at  random.     These  analyses  averaged : 

Silicon     6S   per  cent. 

Manganese    49    "       " 

Phosphorus     336  "       " 

Sulphur     162"       " 

The  reason  for  cutting  down  the  sulphur  is  that  an  excess 
weakens  the  wheel,  and  also  cuts  down  the  manganese  because 
of  its  affinity  for  it,  forming  sulphide  of  manganese,  a  part  of 
which  passes  off  in  the  slag. 
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Record   of  Cu 

analysis  only  the  manganese,  silicon,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are 
taken,  the  carbon  both  combined  and  graphite  being  neglected. 

Ratio  of  Coke  to  Iron. — In  making  up  the  charges  the  ratio  of 
coke  to  iron  in  the  bed  is  about  as  1  to  1.9,  while  for  the  subse- 
quent charges  it  is  as  1  to  10.  In  case  the  total  melt  is  120 
tons,  made  up  of  4-ton  charges,  the  total  ratio  of  coke  to  iron 
for  the  whole  would  be  about  1  to  8.7,  a  figure  that  denotes 
careful   melting. 

Method  of  Making  Charges. — The  method  of  making  these 
charges  and  keeping  a  rixord  of  them  is  shown  in  the  two  re- 
port blanks.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  gross  percentage  of 
silicon  in  the  first  two  charges  is  markedly  lower  than  in  the 
following  fines.  This  because  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  imptiritirs  of  the  first  two  do  not  vary  much  in  their 
paviagc  through  the  cupola,  so  that  a  different  mixture  is  used 
at  first  than  for  the  later  charges.  These  records  are  kept 
for  every  heat  as  shown ;  although  the  blank  has  space  for 
a  similar  estimate  of  the  sulphur  and  the  phosphorus,  they  are 
disregarded  in  detail  though  taken  very  carefully  into  considera- 
tion in  the  gciirral  make-up  of  the  charge.  In  this,  care  is  taken 
that  the  phosphorus  docs  not  run  above  .39  or  ..10  per  cent,  and 
the  siili)lnir  above  .13  or  .14  per  cent.,  this  to  permit  the  latter 
element  to  rise  in  the  cupola  to  not  above  .17.    The  analysis  that 


pola  Charges. 

.\s  an  indication  of  the  probability  that  this  has  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  wheel,  the  analyses  of  two  rejected  wheels  arc 
given,  wherein  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sulphur  alone  was  the 
only  abnormal  element. 

Silicon     69  per  cent.  .59  per  cent. 

Manganese    40     "       "  .48    "       " 

Sulphur    20     '•       •'  .219"       " 

Phosphorus    327  "       "  .305 " 

Combined    carbon 1.13    "        " 

Graphitic     carbon 8.40    "       " 

Such  results  as  these  show  that  the  cupola  practice  is  exceed- 
ingly good. 

Blast— \n  this  cupola  practice,  the  coke  stands  about  67  in. 
deep  over  the  tuyeres,  and  the  blast  cannot  be  varied.  It  is  kept 
at  from  8  oz.  to  9  oz.  per  sq.  in.  for  the  whole  heat,  Under 
ordinary  working  conditions  the  blast  is  put  on  at  9.1')  in  the 
morning,  and  the  first  wheel  is  cast  at  about  10  o'clock,  and  by 
^\Ti  p.  m.,  at  the  latest,  everything  has  been  poured.  This  gives 
a  rate  of  about  .V)  wheels  per  hour  from  the  time  of  the  first 
casting. 

/'oMriMjf.— The  pouring  is  conducted  very  systematically.  The 
reservoir  ladle  has  a  cap.ncity  sufficient  to  hold  the  metal  (or  20 
wheels,  .\fter  it  has  been  filled,  metal  for  l.'>  wheels  is  taken 
out  and  used,  leaving  enough  in  the  rcsrvoir  for  five  more 
It    is   then   refilled,   and   again    Ifi    wheels   arc   poured,   and   thi.i 
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routine  li  continnnl  wiilii>iit  vaii.ition  iiiilil  tlir  mil  ni  ilir  lir.it 
The  object  of  thiK  ii  III  make  il  poitibtr  to  treat  any  tapping  in 
the  ladle  and  be  mire  (lini  ihr  wlicrli  potirrd  ^uhscquciil  to  thai 

Ilreatnient  »hall  l>e  <<f  ilir  «iinir  character. 
Dr/>/A  of  Chiil.  Wlirihcr  Ihe  Intllc  «hnll  br  treated  or  no  dc- 
I  pend*  upon  ihr  tlinraclrr  of  ihe  ohill  in  n  tr^t  piece  that  \% 
poured  nuiMcdiatcly  after  the  tappinK.  The^c  le^l  pieces  arc  a 
trifle  tnuiller  than  ilioxe  uited  in  other  places,  and  nicaiitirc  1  Mi 
in.  by  3  in.  by  dMt  in.    The  chill  ii*  made  along  the  I  Mi  in.  by  0  in. 


liriiiK  connidcred  that  an  noail  rciiiln  are  obiainrd,  both  as  to 
rottindily  and  nniforniity  of  cliiil,  a»  where  contracting  chillii 
arc  used,  rcgartllcHii  of  the  lypc. 

Antiealinn  /'i7.f.— When  cast  and  shaken  out,  the  wheel  is 
taken  to  liie  annealing  pits  as  already  described.  These  pit.s 
difTpr  .Homcwhal  from  those  usually  employed.  In  tiic  first  place 
they  are  deeper,  having  a  capacity  of  2.'»  wheels  each.  After 
they  had  been  in  service  for  some  time  it  was  found  that  the 
wheels  did  not  cool  rapidly  enough  and  so  ventilating  pipes  were 
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side  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  chill  of  the  wheel  averages 
about  .8  of  that  on  the  test  piece.  Of  course  the  depth  of  chill 
in  a  wheel  varies,  even  with  the  same  iron,  with  the  weight  of 
the  wheel  and  the  shape  of  the  pattern.  Even  the  addition  of  so 
small   a   detail   as   a   single   bracket   will   have   its  effect   on   the 

;.     The  allowable  variations  for  the  several  weights  of  wheels 

the  Canadian  Pacific  are 

JiJ'.':-  """f.'' 25     in.  to  .75     in. 

S'°    ,         ,.      25      "    ••  .875    " 

'*"  375    '•    ".875    " 

adit  rrfj/m.-n/.— The  ladle  treatment  consists  in  the  addition 

terro-silicon  or  steel  punchings,  according  to  whether  the  chill 

•  1  be  lowered  or  raised.    Each  of  these  ingredients  are  added 

Ictinite  quantities  and  a  record  kept  of  what  is  done,  and  after 

.1  treatment  has  been  .idded  to  the  reservoir,  a  chill  test  is  made 

from  the  metal  to  be  used  in  the  next  wheel  to  be  cast  and  is 

taken   from  the  small  ladle   from  which   it   is  to  be  poured.     A 

record  of  this  is  also  kept. 

\\"UeA  Cores  and  Chill. — The  method  of  conveying  the  metal 
from  the  cupola  to  the  floor  has  already  been  described.  The 
pouring  is,  of  course,  done  by  the  molder  himself.  The  wheel 
cores  are  of  the  ordinary  character  in  which  flour  and  clay 
wash  are  used  as  binders.  The  chill  is  the  simple  cast  iron 
•e    with    no    attempt    to    introduce    a    contracting    feature;    it 


added,  as  it  was  undesirable  to  cut  down  the  capacity.  These 
pipes,  which  may  be  seen  projecting  above  the  ground  in  the 
illustration  of  the  pit  floor,  are  about  7  in.  in  diameter.  They 
are  located  in  the  space  between  each  group  of  four  pits  and 
extend  down  and  are  connected  to  the  bottoms  of  the  pits,  giving 
an  opportunity  for  the  hot  air  to  escape.  This  was  probably 
rendered  necessary,  not  so  much  because  of  the  depth  and 
capacity  of  the  pits,  as  because  the  lower  ends  are  embedded 
in  a  clay  that  bakes  hard  and  retains  the  heat. 

The  opening  of  this  ventilating  duct  into  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
and  its  probable  admission  of  cold  air  against  the  lower  wheels 
of  the  pile,  produces  no  bad  effects  that  careful  inspection  and 
watchfulness  have  been  able  to  detect.  Whether  from  this  cause 
or  no  is  not  known,  but  the  period  of  cooling  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  that  used  elsewhere,  as  it  is  but  four  days.  The  wheels, 
when  removed  from  the  pit,  are  quite  hot  and  are  allowed  to 
.stand  for  24  hours  before  cleaning,  as  they  are  too  warm  to 
handle.  .■Xftcr  cleaning  they  are  rolled  out  on  the  shipping 
platform. 

RECORDS    AND    CHECKS. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  methods  employed  at 
Montreal  in  the  making  of  a  car  wheel.  It  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  chemical  composition  of  a  wheel  has  much 
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to  do  with  its  physical  qualities,  and  is  a  most  important  factor 
to  be  considered.  The  system  was  introduced  after  a  long 
period  of  practice  under  the  empirical  method  of  working  by 
brands  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  fractures  of  the  pig 
metals.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  this  old 
method  was  the  making  of  a  bad  lot  of  wheels  from  the  regular 
brand   mixtures,   wherein   several   car    loads    had   been    dumped 
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together,  samples  from  which  were  found  to  contain  from  .50 
per  cent,  to  2.50  per  cent,  of  silicon,  due  solely  to  furnace  varia- 
tions. This  change  of  method  was  made  in  1908,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  records  already  prove  the  move  to  have  been  a 
wise  one,  as  will  be  shown  directly. 

As  car  wheel  making  has  not  yet  been  resolved  into  an  exact 
science  where  every  step  has  been  proven  to  be  correct,  but  is 
still  susceptible  of  improvement,  it  is  necessary  that  the  proper 
data  should  be  kept  for  future  reference  so  as  to  show  whether 
or  no  any  general  practice  or  any  detail  of  that  practice  is 
faulty,  or  what  it  should  be. 

Acting  on  this  principle  the  records  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
foundry  and  of  the  wheels  in  service  afterwards  are  probably 
the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  of  any  road  on  this  con- 
tinent. Every  wheel  is  watched  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave; 
from  the  time  the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed  is  thrown  into 
the  charging  door,  until  at  the  end  it  becomes  scrap  to  start  the 
cycle  afresh. 

We  have  seen  how  carefully  the  composition  of  the  charges 
is  regulated,  how  the  metal  is  tapped  from  the  cupola  in  quanti- 
li(.-s  siifT'icieiit  to  make  15  wheels,  and  how  the  chill  test  pieces 
serve  to  imiirate  the  ladle  treatment  that  the  metal  should  re- 
ceive. The  charges  are  known  and  recorded  on  the  forms  al- 
ready alluded  to,  and  when  they  arc  melted  and  ri'a<ly  for 
Iioiiring  another  series  of  records  are  started. 

Molder" s  (firrf,  — In  the  first  place,  at  the  coinrneneetnciit  of 
the  day's  work,  each  molder  is  handed  a  card  form  on  which  are 
written  the  numbers  of  the  wheels  that  he  is  to  set  upon  his 
floor.  There  are  usually  20  of  them,  and,  in  the  case  shown, 
they  run  from  1 12. '100  to  II2,4I!I  inclusive.  In  the  small  colimm 
to    the    left    lie    writes    down    the    order    in    wliiih    he    pours    the 


wheels;  which,  in  this  case,  shows  the  one  with  the  highest 
number  to  have  been  poured  first.  At  the  head  of  the  card  are 
written  the  date  of  pouring,  the  names  of  the  molder  and  his 
helper,  the  floor  number,  the  wheel's  class  and  the  main  dimen- 
sions. Then,  there  are  two  other  columns  headed  Ladle  Number 
and  Tap,  the  use  of  which  will  shortly  appear. 

In  order  to  retain  these  records  and  avoid  the  bulk  that  they 
would  occupy  as  well  as  the  trouble  that  a  search  for  any 
particular  wheel  would  involve,  they  are  copied  into  a  regular 
book  of  forms  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Tap  Card. — The  other  record  that  is  kept  in  the  foundry  is 
the  tap  card,  which  is  made  out  by  a  clerk  who  is  stationed  at 
the  cupola  during  the  whole  of  the  pouring.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  15  floors  in  the  foundry,  which  are  num- 
bered from  1  to  15.  Columns  on  the  form  are  headed  with  these 
numbers  respectively.  These  are  cross  divided  by  horizontal 
rows,  with  a  letter  at  the  left  to  signify  the  tap.  Letters  are 
used  because  of  the  great  demand  for  figures  in  the  records  and 
for  the  sake  of  clearness.  These  tap  symbols  run  from  A  tc  Z 
though  they  are  not  all  used.  Next  to  the  Tap  column  are  two 
for  the  chill  tests  that  are  made  from  the  reservoir  or  large 
ladle  and  the  small  ladle  respectively.  The  former  is  from  the 
metal  as  it  comes  from  the  cupola  and  the  latter  from  the  small 
ladle  after  the  metal  in  the  large  one  has  been  treated,  and  is 
in    this    instance    usually    a    little    lower.      The    fourth    column 
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Temperature  of  Iron,  is  an  observational  record  by  the  man  m 
charge  and   is   not  a  pyrometric  measurement. 

Then  follows  the  main  detailed  record  of  the  wheels  as  they 
are  cast.  As  there  arc  15  wheels  cast  from  each  tap  they  are 
numbered  from  I  to  15  respectively,  according  to  the  order  in 
which  the  metal  composing  them  is  drawn  from  the  main  reser- 
voir. Rut  as  there  are  but  10  digits  in  our  system  of  numera- 
tion, five  extra  symbols  have  been  adopted  as  indicated  on  the 
engraving,  to  represent  the  ladles  numbered  from  II  to  15  in- 
clusive. This  is  to  avoid  the  possible  confusion  that  might  ai'Sse 
from  the  repetition  of  a  digit.  For  example,  according  to  the 
symbols,  Kl  and  F.  represent  the  lirst  and  third  an<l  the  13th 
ladle  from  a  tap.  There  can  be  no  mistake,  whereas  it  might 
easily  occur   if  both  were  writcn   l.'V 

Starling  then  with  the  first   ladle  drawn   from  any  tapping.  it» 
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number  ii  placed  at  llic  led  of  Ihc  floor  column,  to  wlndi  it  i> 
delivered.  And  thi«  ii  followed  l>y  other*  in  order.  For  ex- 
imple,  it  will  lie  »cei)  thai  Moor  t>  reicivcd  the  Int.  Mth  nnd 
lath  lodle  from  tap  C.  and  the  Hrd,  «th  and  l.Uh  from 
lap  I),  ond  »o  on.  These  taken  from  left  lo  riuht  and 
from  top  to  Iwttom  will  eviiieiitly  Kive  the  order  in  which  the 
KVeral  Indlcn  were  delivered  to  the  floor*.  Then  hy  taking 
the  (orm  already  jjenrihed  on  which  the  order  of  pntirinK  on 
each  Hour  i»  uiven,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  from  what 
particular  ladle  and  from  what  tappiiiK  any  wheel  mimher  has 
been  poured.  In  the  case  of  l'"loor  .'I.  the  lirst  wheel  poured 
wat  fn>m  the  secimd  ladle  <>f  tap  ( 
Thl«  is  determined  hy  followiiiK 
•  l'>wn  the  column  under  hloor  No.  '\, 

I  the  Tap  c.ird  and  takinR  the  lirst 

L;ure  to  the  left,  which  is  2  on  the 

line    of    tap    t. .      Then    follow    the 

other  wheels   in   succession   in   their 

1  der    of     pouriiiK'     This     dclinitcly 

tiles    the    ladle    from    which    each 

iieel  is  poured. 

The  details  of  its  composition  and 

'ill   depth   arc  also   written   on   the 

,rd.  It  will  he  seen  that  above  a 
.IRC  numlicr  of  the  ladle  figures, 
■iiall    liori/ontal    line;?    arc    drawn. 

ich  of  these  indicate  that  2  lbs.  of 

rel  puiichings  were  added  to  the 
.'lie.     Mad  silicon  been  added,  there 

>uld  have  been  an  x  for  each  I'l  lb. 
\s  it  was,  for  this  particular  heat 
the  silicon  was  evidently  high  and 
the  steel  was  added  to  cut  it  down. 
•1  the  columns  at  the  right  there 
ic  given  the  total  number  of  wheels 
cast  from  each  tapping,  and  the 
amount  of  silicon,  manganese  and 
-u'cl  punchings  in  pounds  that  were 

Idcd  to  both  the  large  and  the  small 

•  lies.     .And,   when   fully   filled  out, 

r  consumption  of  iron  and  coke,  as 

ill    as    the    record    of    the    cupola 

Tk.  also  appears. 

/>oi7.v   Record. — When    the   wheels 

:e    on    the    shipping    platform    they 

re  taped  for  circumference  and  the 

ipe  number  recorded  for  each  num- 

r.     These   three   records  are   then 

•mbined  on  the  Daily  Record.    The 

rder    sheet    gives    the    weight    of 

licel    for  each    number.     Then,  on 

;<•   Daily  Record  we  have  the  ladle 
d  tap  number    for  the  wheel,   its 

eight,   and    the   ladle   treatment   to 

■lich  its  mct.ll  was  subjected. 

l-'or    example,   take   wheel    142115    from   the    molder's    record. 
was  the   sixth   wheel  poured   from   the   D   tapping;   it  had  8 

V  of  steel  punchings  added  to  its  ladle;  it  weighed  690  lbs.; 

>  tape  number  was  3.  while  the  depth  of  chill  for  the  two  test 

eces  was  1.15  in.  and  1.10  in.  respectively. 

If    then    anything    ever   happens    to    that    wheel,    whereby    it 

'  oomes  desirable  to  know  its  record,  there  it  is. 

Utility  of  These  Records. — It  m.iy  be  urged  that  the  keeping 

:  such  a  record  involves  an  unnecessary  amount  of  labor,  and 

It  so  few  of  these  records  will  be  required  that  the  bulk  of 
the  whole  becomes  useless.  To  this  contention  the  reply  is  that 
the  record    is   not   made    for   to-day.     The  cast   iron    wheel   is 

>ncededly  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  the  possibility  of 

^proving  it  is  also  conceded.     If,  then,  it  is  desired  to  make  a 

;udy  of   failures,  and  it  is   found  that,  in  a  large  number   of 

tuilar   defects,  the   foundry  treatment   was  the  same   and   yet 


differed  ilightly  from  the  average,  it  will  be  a  fair  presumption 
that  that  particular  method  of  treatment  should  be  avoided 
for  the  good  of  the  wheel  and  m.iy  indicate  the  path  along 
which  a  method  for  a  general  improvement  should  be  souglit. 

Daily  Rcioril.  In  order  to  keep  track  and  show  dearly  the 
run  of  the  practice  in  the  foundry,  a  ilaily  record  is  compiled 
from  tho.Hc  alre.idy  indicated,  supplemented  by  further  cxam- 
inatiotiH  and  tests  of  wheels  selecte<l  for  the  purpose.  At  the 
head  of  the  sheet  there  are  brought  together  into  compact  form 
the  treatments,  for  each  tapping,  that  have  been  given  to  the 
large  (B)  and  small  (S)  ladles  in  the  additions  of  silicon,  man- 
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ganese  and  steel  punchings.  Then  follows  statements  as  to 
the  chills  and  test  bars.  The  mixtures  used  in  the  cupola  are 
recorded,  with  an  analysis  of  the  mixture.  Analyses  of  the 
wheels  that  are  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  are  placed  in  the 
proper  column,  as  well  as  the  number  of  wheels  taped  under 
ti  e  proper  shrinkage  number,  and  with  reference  to  their 
weights.  This  is  a  most  important  feature,  in  that  it  shows 
at  a  glan.e  the  relations  that  exist  between  the  mixtures, 
analyses,  ladle  treatments  and  shrinkages,  as  well  as  the  phys- 
ical character  of  the  wheels  as  shown  by  the  thermal  and  drop 
tests,  a  record  of  which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
The  advantage  of  having  all  of  this  information  upon  a  single 
sheet  so  that  the  eye  can  take  it  all  in  at  once  is  self-evident, 
and  needs  no  comment. 

Rejected  Wheel  Record. — Finally  there  is  a  bad  wheel  report 
of  wheels  rejected  from  each  floor  with  the  name  of  the  molder 
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Report    of    Bad    Wheels  Due    to    Molding    Defects. 

.M.l    IMS    helper,    for   cvcrv    conceivable   defect    that    in;iv    result  or  on  account  of  wheels  turning  out  had   because  of  extremely 

;rom   had    foundry   practice.     Of    the  causes    for   rejection   the  cold   weather,  etc.     But   for  the   forty-one  causes  listed  on  the 

..rnipany    assumes    the    responsibility    for    the    loss   because    of  blank  the  molder  is  held  to  be  solely  responsible. 

l»or  iron    chill  cracks  on  the  first  day  of  using  new  chills,  poor  Foundry  Efficiency.-To  show  the  efficiency  of  the  foundry,  a 

Hour    nai.gc  cracks  or  chill  cracks  due  to  the  quality  of  paint  report  of  the  output   for  August,   1910,  is  given  in  detail.     Of 
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SXAIEMEST     OF    WhEELS     REMOVED     DUE    TO    OPERATING     DEFECTS. 

650-690  lb.,  33in.  wheels. 

Year 

cast. 

No.  of 
wheels 
cast. 

1st  year. 

2d  year. 

3d  year. 

4th  year. 

5th  year. 

6th  year. 

7th  year. 

8th  year. 

9th  year. 

10th  year. 

11th  year. 

12th  year. 

% 
Def. 

Tofl 

Def. 

Tofl 

7c. 

Def. 

Tot'l 

% 
Def. 

Tofl 

%. 

% 
Def. 

Tofl 

%. 

% 
Def. 

Tot'l 

%. 

Def. 

Tofl 

%. 

% 
Def. 

Tofl 

% 
Def. 

Tofl 

%. 

% 
Def. 

Tofl 

%. 

Def. 

Tot'l 

% 
Def. 

Tofl 
%. 

1900. 

455 

1.10 

1.10 

0.88 

1.9S 

0.88 

2.86 

0.88 

3.74 

3.74 

1901. 

7,608 

0.10 

0.10 

0.83 

0.93 

1.59 

2.52 

2.25 

4.77 

4.15 

8.92 

5.22 

14.14 

4.02 

18.16 

3.35 

21.51 

3.06 

24.57 

1902. 

14.056 

0.36 

0.36 

1.60 

1.96 

3.56 

5.52 

6.83 

12.35 

7.2S 

19.63 

5.63 

25.26 

3.37 

28.63 

3.31 

31.94 

1903. 

5,240 

0.80 

0.80 

4.22 

5.02 

7.21 

12.23 

8.34 

20.57 

6.66 

27.23 

4.39 

31.62 

3.47 

35.09 

1904. 

4,070 

0.05 

0.05 

2.06 

2.11 

5.63 

7.74 

7.86 

15.6 

6.07 

21.66 

5.4S 

27.15 

1905. 

18,446 

0.47 

0.47 

2.27 

2.74 

4.34 

7.08 

5.78 

12.86 

7.63 

20.49 

1906. 

15,770 

0.71 

0.71 

2.67 

3.38 

3.97 

7.35 

5.75 

13.10 

1907. 

15,288 

0.61 

0.61 

2.40 

3.01 

5.10 

8.11 

1908. 

11,463 

0.15 

0.15 

2.58 

2.73 

1909. 

67,826 

0..=iO 

0.50 

Service    Record    of    Wh 

the  7,378  wheels  made,  ;i.2o  per  cent,  were  rejected  fur  molding 
and  foundry  defects.  The  number  of  wheels  tested  also  shows 
the    thoroughness    with    which    the    inspection    is    carried    out. 


Wheels  Made  at  Angus    Wheel   Foundry,   August, 
Bad 


Date. 
Aug. 


1910. 


epted 

.  Tested 

272 

5 

273 

5 

276 

4 

281 

3 

278 

3 

279 

5 

271 

3 

283 

3 

284 

4 

266 

12 

282 

6 

284 

6 

265 

16 

284 

6 

275 

13 

284 

5 

285 

5 

281 

264 

11 

286 

285 

277 

286 

283 

291 

3 

Rejected 

Total 

(cupola). 

made. 

1 

295 

3 

294 

290 

292 

295 

8 

295 

11 

295 

1 

295 

2 

295 

10 

295 

296 

29fi 

9 

298 

5 

296 

8 

296 

3 

296 

295 

296 

8 

296 

296 

296 

296 

295 

295 

296 

Total  6,975         153         180  70  7,378 

Average  per  day. . .        279  6  7  3  295 

Wherever  there  is  a  suspicion  that  anything  is  wrong,  the  num- 
"ber  of  wheels  withdrawn  for  testing  is  increased,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  do  this  even  more  elaborately  in  the  future,  the 
object  being  to   increase  the  safety  and  life  of  the  wheels  that 


eels,    Operating    Defects. 

are  put  into  service,  rather  than  to  make  a  good  showing  for 
the  foundry. 

Record  of  Wheel  Failures. — So  far  these  reports  are  of  value 
to  the  men  responsible  for  the  technical  details  of  the  foundry 
work.  But  what  of  the  management?  These  men  cannot  go 
ir.to  the  details  of  the  work.  They  want  to  know  the  results 
:,'\<1  the  results  only,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  For  purposes  of  simplification,  all 
wheel  failures  are  charged  to  manufacturers'  defects  and  opera- 
tion, regardless  of  the  classifications  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Associa- 
tion. The  manufacturers'  defects  are  charged  with  all  wheel 
failures  and  removals,  except  slid  flat  spots,  worn  and  broken 
flanges,  burst  hub  and  brake  burns.  Broken  flanges,  cracked 
brackets  and  the  like  are  charged  to  manufacturing  defects,  and 
the  ratios  are  shown  on  the  form   illustrated. 

.\t  tlu-  upper  left-hand  part  of  the  page  there  are  the  several 
manufacturers'  defects  shown  for  both  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
miscellaneous  wheels,  in  which  the  number  of  wheels  removed 
with  their  average  life  is  giveri.  The  same  data  appears  at  the 
right  for  the  operating  defects.  This  same  information  is  given 
at  the  bottom  as  applied  to  the  several  divisions  of  the  road 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  work  that  the  wheels  are 
doing  in  different  sections  and  determine  the  effect  of  local 
conditions. 

Then  there  are  two  more  reports  of  wheels  removed  for  manu- 
facturers' and  operating  defects  that  are  considered  to  show 
at  least  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  effect  of  any 
change  in  the  general  run  of  the  foundry  practice.    They  show 


Statement   or   Wheels    Removed   Due  to  Manufacturers'   Defects. 
6S0  690  lb.,  33in.   wheels 

Year 
cast. 

No.  of 
wheels 
cast. 

tst  year. 

2d  year. 

3d  year. 

4th  year. 

6th  year. 

6th  year. 

7th  year. 

8th  year. 

9th  year. 

10th  year. 

11th  year. 

18th  year 

% 
Def. 

Toll 

%. 

% 
Def. 

Toll 

%. 

% 
Def 

Tofl 

%. 

% 
Def. 

Tofl 

% 

% 
Def. 

Tofl 
%. 

% 
Def. 

Tofl 

%. 

% 
Def. 

Tot'l 

%. 

% 
Def. 

Tofl 

%. 

% 
Def. 

Tofl 

%. 

% 
Def. 

Tofl 

%. 

Def. 

Tofl 

% 
Def. 

Tofl 
%. 

1900. 

455 

1.37 

1.87 

0.49 

1.86 

1.86 

1.86 

1.47 

3.33 

1.47 

4.8 

0.5 

5.3 

1901. 

7.608 

0.08 

0.08 

3.12 

4.1 

4.75 

8.85 

4.0 

13.7 

4.35 

18.0 

8.7 

20.7 

2.36 

23.0 

2.3 

25.2 

1»02. 

14,056 

0.36 

0.36 

3.36 

3.82 

J.  18 

0.0 

6.8 

14.3 

4.75 

18.0 

3.5.-) 

22.5 

3.0 

25  I 

3.35 

27.3 

1003. 

5,340 

0.10 

0.10 

3.5 

369 

3.46 

6.15 

3.0 

10.3 

S.8 

13.8 

2.8 

15.6 

2.08 

17.7 

1904. 

4,070 

0.7 

07 

006 

1.66 

3.0 

3.60 

8.04 

6.0 

2.3 

8  8 

1905. 

13,446 

0  12 

0.13 

1.43 

1  65 

3.3 

3.85 

3.7 

7.65 

3.76 

11.8 

1006. 

15,770 

014 

0.14 

l.!i6 

1.7 

2  6 

43 

3.3 

7.6 

1007. 

15,188 

0.35 

0.36 

385 

2.70 

4  4 

7.1 

1009. 

11,4«3 

006 

0.06 

0  :,H 

0  64 

1000. 

14  436 

0  10 

-~~~~^ 

Service  Rrcord  of  Wheels,  Manufacturers'  Defects. 
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Iht   pcrcci.tagc  of   wheel,   rrn..,vc.l   ..f   ca.  h   ycr'n  r..,t    al   tl.r  tin,  nrw  Ma...la..l      When   it  is  coiuidcrcl  that,  at  the  ctnl  of 

•nd  nf  each  year      If.  then,  any  yrar'i.  ca.t  ,h..w»  a  lower  per-  two  year.,  the  wheel  retnovaU  for  manufacturem    defect,  were 

cenlave  of  renmvaU  in  any  year  relatively  to  another,  it  in  arBUc.l  lc«!i  than  26  per  cent    of  what  thry  were  of  the  output  of  the 

that  the  wheel,  were  better  in  the  year  of  the  lower  percent«KC.  year  heforc.  the  road  hai  every  reason  to  he  satisfic.l  with  the 
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This  record  has  now  been  kept  for  ten  years,  and  by  referring 
1  to  the  report  on  manufacturers'  defects  it  will  be  seen,  at  once, 
■  that  the   wheels  cast  in   1904  were  evidently  superior  to  those 
>Nt  immediately  before  or  after. 

THE   RESULTS    OF    SCIENTIFIC    METHOfS. 

.\pplying  this  test  let  us  see  what  the  change  from  the  rule-of- 
thiimb  to  the  scientific  method  has  produced,  the  change   from 
mixtures  by  brands  to  mixtures  based  on  chemical  analysis. 
!      The  advanced  method  was  introduced  in   1908,  and  the  drop 
'  in  removals  for  the  first  and  second  year  of  life  is  almost  start- 
ling, and  the  wheels  for  1909  promise  to  maintain  the  record  of 


now  method  and  is  equipped  with  a  strong  argument  for  its  con- 
tinuance. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  these  reports  cover  the  whole  range 
of  information  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  for  an  intelligent 
prosecution  of  the  work.  They  keep  the  foundryman  posted 
from  day  to  day  as  to  the  effect  of  his  practices  and  the  results 
that  are  obtained,  while  the  management,  upon  whom  the  final 
responsibility  rests,  can  see  the  warrant  for  a  continuation  of 
the  force  and  the  authorization  of  the  expense  that  is  involved 
in  truly  scientific  wheel  making,  which  in  this  case,  at  least,  is 
returning  a  manifold  profit. 


^ho^  iKink0. 


BY  JOHN   HOWE, 
Draftsman,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)   Shops. 

LONG    STROKE    AIR    HAMMER. 

A  staybolt  breaker  made  of  5-in.  pipe  was  illustrated  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gasette  of  January  7,  1910,  page  33.  The  smaller 
air  hammer  here  shown  (Fig.  1)  is  made  of  2%-in.  pipe,  and 
was  designed   by   E.    C.   Schoen.   Chicago,  Burlington  &   Quincy 


inlet  E  and  through  the  3^  in.  space  at  the  top  of  the  piston 
valve  and  the  outlet  F  to  the  front  end  of  the  hammer.  The  ex- 
haust air  passes  through  the  outlet  G  into  the  atmosphere  at  M ; 
the  coil  spring  holding  the  valve  in  this  position.  For  the  driv- 
ing stroke  the  operator  pushes  down  the  piston  valve  and  live 
air  enters  the  inlet  £  and  passes  through  the  outlet  G  into  the 
back  end  of  the  hammer,  driving  the  piston   forward.     The  ex- 
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Fig.    1 — Long    Stroke   Aip    Hammer. 


shops,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  It  is  intended  for  cutting  rivets  up  to 
%  in.  in  diameter.  By  actual  test  it  will  cut  %-in.  rivets  with 
six  strokes  and  ^/4-in.  rivets  with  one  or  two  strokes.  It  is 
operated  by  a  push  button  valve  which  controls  the  delivery 
of  the  blow ;  the  piston  returns  automatically.  Section  AS 
(Fig.  2)  shows  the  valve  in  the  position  for  returning  the  piston 
to   the    back   end   of   the   hammer;    the   live   air   passes    in    the 
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-Automatic  Valve  for  Long  Stroke  Air  Hammer. 


haust   passes  through   the   outlet  F ,  into   the  valve   and  to  the 
atmosphere  through  the  exhaust  holes  H. 

COCKFIELD  &    HOWE   RADIUS   LINK  PLANER  AND  GRINDER. 

This  machine   (Fig.  3)    is  especially  adapted  for  planing  and 


Fig.   3 — Radius   Link   Planar   and    Qrlndar. 
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Fi-rmian,  »  at    I  ir|>arlniriil     Smilh  Shop:    St.  t.<niiii   Si.iilliwr»irrii, 
Piiir    tlhiff.   Ark. 

Sill.    STKI'   IIKNPINc;    niF.S. 

In  the  photographs,  I'igs.  ••  and  ri  arc  shown  two  views  of  a 
net  of  dies  used  on  an    Ajax   liiill-ilo/er    for    forming  sill   steps. 


Moii  \n  t.oiMiiK  ilie  two  annit  from  their  position  in  li^  I  0> 
that  hIiowii  III  liK.  •'».  Ihe  twist  of  the  ends  is  made  at  the 
same  time  The  two  metal  loop.s  serve  to  hriiiK  the  swiii(<inK 
arms  h.uk  to  position  for  another  stroke.  This  machine  will 
heiid  from  'HI  to  M  sill  steps  per  hour,  m.-ikiiiK  one  at  each 
revohitiuii  of  the  machine. 

CUM.   i..\TK    lliHiK    FoKMKk. 

A  hendinK  macliine  for  formiiiK  coal  Rate  hooks  is  shown 
in  liKS.  (i  and  7.  The  female  clie  is  carricfl  liy  the  piston  ro<l 
of  the  12  X  M  ill.  cylinder,  and  the  two  dies  which  form  the  hook 
the  pin  on  which  these  formers  revolve  is  anf)ther  pin  in  the 
hed  plate.  I'm.  il  shows  the  <lie»  open  and  the  piece  of  round 
iron,  pointed  on  one  end  and  slightly  hent  on  the  other,  in 
position.  FtK.  7  shows  the  dies  opened  slightly  after  the  hook 
revolve  ahoui  the  heavy  pin  in  the  table.  A  few  inches  from 
is  bent.  The  metal  loops  serve  to  draw  the  dies  open  again  as 
the  female  die  recedes.  This  machine  is  a  great  labor  saver, 
turning  out   fn.m  '''^  tr,   |(»  hnnks  (ler  hour. 


Fig.   4 — Dies   in    an    Open    Position. 

1  IK  4  shows  the  dies  open  alter  having  formed  the  step.  Ry  ref- 
(  erence  to  F"ig.  •">  it  may  be  seen  that  the  jaws  of  the  female  die 
,|  are  much  wider  than  the  male  die — plus  twice  the  thickness  of 
I  the   metal,   as   is   usually   the    case.     The    female   die   bends   the 


Fig.  5 — Dies  Opening   Up  After  tine  Step   Has  Been    Formed. 

J.VCK      BUGGY. 

.\n  iron  buggy,  used  for  handling  a  290-lb.  jack,  is  illustrated 
in  I-'igs.  8  and  P.  The  ends  of  the  fork  or  claws  are  turned  up 
slightly    to    prevent   the   jack    from    slipping.      The   wheels   have 


Fig.  6 — Material  In  Position  Ready  to  Bend  Coal  Gate  Hook.  Fig.   7 — Dies  After  Coal    Gate   Hook    Has   Been    Formed. 
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Fig.  8 — Lifting  the  Jack  on  tlie  Buggy. 

wide  treads,  but  are  not  heavy.  One  man  can  easily  handle  a 
jack  with  this  buggy.  It  is  made  high  to  permit  placing  the 
jack  upon  a  16-in.  block  direct  from  the  buggy. 


BV    FRED    BE.NTZ. 

Tool   Room   Foreman,   Southern  Pacific.  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

HYIR.\ULIC    JACK    V.\LVE    F.\CER. 

A  tool  for  refacing  worn  valves  of  hydraulic  jacks  is  shown 
in  Fig.  10.  It  consists  of  two  steel  blocks,  held  between  the 
jaws  of  a  vise  and  guided  by  the  dowel  pins.  The  cutting  edges, 
indicated  on  the  plan  view,  extend  along  the  conical  surface  of 
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Fig.    10 — Hydraulic   Jack   Valve   Facer. 

the  bfire  through  the  block,  clearance  being  provided  by  filing  a 
radius  on  each  block,  as  shown.  I'"or  facing,  the  valve  is  placed 
in  the  l)ore  of' the  blocks  and  revolved  by  a  screw  driver  at- 
tachment in  a  breast  drill.  Only  a  few  seconds  arc  reiiuired  to 
face  a  valve,  which  operation  may  be  repeated  four  or  live  times 
before  it  is  worn  out. 

11(11 1. F.K   CIIKCK    KK.SMF.K. 

A  hand  riaiiicr  for  redeeming  worn  scats  of  boiler  check 
valves  is  shown  in  I'ig.  11.  The  check,  outlined  in  the  illus- 
tration, for  which  this  reamer  was  designed,  has  a  (lat  seat, 
the  outside  diameter  si/e  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  in  the  check  body  through  which  the  cutter  must  be 
inserted      It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  an  offset  culler  so 


Fig.   9 — Tlie  Jack   in    Position   on   the    Buggy. 

as  to  provide  a  sweep,  when  the  tool  is  in  operation,  sufficient 
to  extend  over  the  entire  seat  face.  The  brass  nut  screws  into 
the    threads   of    the   valve   body   and    acts   as    a    guide    for  the 


spindle.  There  are  two  cutting  tools,  both  of  which  are  used 
at  the  same  time.  The  'J'u-in.,  or  main  seat  cutter,  is  offset 
r!-.32-in.  The  "--in.  cutter,  which  removes  scale  from  the  bore  of 
the  valve  below  the  seat,  also  acts  as  a  guide  for  the  spindle. 
The  reamer  is  operated  with  a  ratchet  or  single  end  wrench. 

B.\CK     FACING    TOOL. 

It  is  often  advantageous  to  have  a  tool  fur  truing  up  the 
bearing  surfaces  for  the  nuts  which  secure  two-bar  guide  blocks 
on  the  cylinder  head.     These   surfaces,  being  on   the  inside  of 


Flfl.    12 — Back    Facing   Tool. 

the  disc,  which  is  cast  integral  with  the  back  head,  are  inac- 
cessible, save  with  a  tool  designed  aliMig  the  lines  i>f  the  one 
shown  in  hig.  I-.  In  using,  the  cutter  is  rentoved  from  the 
spindle   of   the  tool   and   r.  |.l:..r.l    after   the   spindle   is  inserted 
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throuiih  thr  Ih'Ii  IioIi-  I  hr  iiul  anil  wiialirr  nlmwii  arr  thru 
run  up  agniiMt  Ihr  fair  «(  (he  <li<i-  in  the  head;  tlir  feed  of 
the  cutter  ia  rruululnl  hy  thi*  mit.  A  liiiKle  fuller  lool  i* 
often  uncd  fi>r  iIim  wcirk.  bin  imi  mi  mu-ies^fiilly  an  ilir  itiiirr 
I  »hown 

.  I  K.TAl  II  Mil  »;    MIAMKH. 

The  detai-haldc  reatnrr  (  I'Ik  '■'*•  "a*  e»|)ci-ially  dcninnrd  to 
chmiiialc  u  prevalent  troiililc  with  ordinary  »hrl|  rranurx,  that 
of  breakiiiK  iitnl  wariniiK  when  the  lini^lied  tool  in  lein|KTrd. 
A  MvniR  in  tool  strel  i-an  aUo  lir  riTectrd,  a.i  one  ithaiik  may  lie 
UKd   for  it  larKf   niiinhrr  of   reamers      'I'lu-   Kinall   block   shown 
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Fig.    13 — Detachable   Reamer. 

Iin  the  illustration  acts  as  a  lock  in  holding  the  reamer  in  the 
'shank,  as  it  is  driven  aKainst  the  threaded  end  of  the  reamer  by 
the  taper  key.  A  clearance  of  .Va  in.  is  provided  lutucen  the 
end  of  the  block  and  the  shank. 

MiscF.Li,.\NEni-s  Kinks. 

Pb'TTING    CLAMPS    ON     AIR    BRAKE     HOSE. 

\  simple  device  for  tightening  the  clamps  on  air  brake  hose 
while  they  are  being  bolted  or  locked,  as  th«;  case  may  be,  is 
ihown  in  Fig.  14.     This  is  in  use  at  the  East  Ruflfalo  car  shops 

■■  •!      \.  u    >'.-rk   C.-ntr;!]  S.-  niiiKnii   Kivcr.      An  8-in.  air  br;ikc 


lyliiidrr  furninhcH  ilu-  power.  A  Spring  is  to  br  applied  near 
the  lower  ends  of  the  two  levers  to  force  the  clamp  open  when 
the  wedge  is  withdrawn. 


APPRENTICE    NOTES. 


3.    14  —  Device    for   Tightening    Clamps    on    Air    Brake    Hose. 


I''.arly  in  the  year  the  apprentice  shop  instructor>i  on  the  Alchi- 
smi,  'I'opeka  &  S.iiit.i  I'e  held  a  three-day  conference  at  Topeka, 
K:in.,  this  occasion  tn;irking  the  dose  lA  the  first  two  and  a  half 
years'  work  of  the  new  apprentice  system.  While  this  system 
is  based  on  the  same  general  principles  as  that  of  the  .New  York 
Central  lines  it  difTers  considerably  in  detail.  For  instance,  the 
New  \'ork  Central  has  one  school  instructor  and  one  shop  instruc- 
tor at  each  shop  while  the  Santa  i''c  has  a  school  and  a  shop  in- 
structor at  each  |)oint  and  at  the  larger  shops  several  shop  in- 
structors, thus  placing  sfiecial  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
thorough  shoi>  training.  The  following  notes  are  abstracted 
from  the  report  of  the  shop  instructors'  conference  at  Topeka. 

UandUwj  l-'irsl  Year  Afprcitticcs. — The  discussion  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a  careful  selection  of  apprentices  and  of  start- 
ing a  boy  out  right.  Tiic  instructor  should  study  each  one  care- 
fully, for  all  cannot  be  handled  in  the  same  way  He  should 
give  the  boy  a  chance  to  show  his  individuality  and  to  use  his 
head,  and  should  change  him  about  as  much  as  possible  during 
the  first  Six  months  to  ascertain  his  ability  and  to  keep  his  in- 
terest up  to  the  highest  point.  No  new  boy  should  be  kept  on 
one  class  of  work  longer  than  .30  days,  and  he  should  have  six 
or  eight  diflferent  classes  of  work  during  his  first  six  months. 
When  the  apprentice  is  started  he  should  be  given  work  that  will 
in  a  way  familiarize  him  with  the  shop.  At  Topeka  the  boy 
is  usually  first  assigned  to  the  blue  print  room.  At  some  shops 
he  is  put  on  the  floor  for  a  few  days,  but  it  was  agreed  by  all 
that  in  general  new  apprentices  should  not  be  assigned  to  floor 
work  but  in  machine  work.  The  instructor  can  usually  give  the 
iioy  more  individual  attention  and  instruction  while  on  machine 
work.  The  impoi  lance  of  doing  his  work  right  from  the  very 
start  and  of  cleanliness  was  also  emphasized.  The  apprentice 
should  be  taught  trom  the  first  to  keep  his  machine  or  the  bench 
;: round  which  he  is  working  clean  and  tidy.  Apprentices  should 
lie  required,  as  far  as  possible,  to  wash  up  before  leaving  the 
shop  to  go  to  their  homes  or  to  the  street.  This  will  instill  in 
them  a  greater  personal  pride  and  will  be  instrumental  in  creat- 
ing a  better  respect  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the  apprentices 
;is  a  whole.  Moreover  a  boy  that  is  clean  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  who  keeps  his  machine  and  tools  clean  will  make 
a  careful  and  skillful  workman. 

Can  One  Instructor  Instruct  the  Boys  in  Several  Trades? — 
In  a  small  shop  having  a  few  apprentices  in  each  of  several 
trades  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  a  shop  instructor  for  each 
class  of  work,  and  it  is  necessary  for  one  man  to  supervise  the 
instruction  of  boys  in  several  trades  with  which  he  is  familiar 
iiily  in  a  general  way.  He  can  nevertheless  give  much  general 
instruction.  He  should  be  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  job 
is  satisfactory,  and  whether  the  boy  is  doing  his  best  or  "laying 
<Iiiwn."  He  should  see  that  the  boy  is  always  on  time  and  that 
lie  does  not  lay  off  without  permission,  and  should  co-operate 
with  the  school  instructor  and  the  foreman  to  see  that  the  boy 
K'ets  every  possible  opportunity  to  become  proficient  in  his  chosen 
trade.  He  should  visit  the  boy  daily  at  his  work  and  look  after 
him  in  a  fatherly  way,  winning  the  boy's  confidence  and  en- 
couraging him  to  come  to  him  in  time  of  trouble. 

Instruction  of  Apprentices  on  the  Erecting  Floor. — It  was 
.greed  that  the  instruction  of  the  apprentices  should  not  be  left 
to  journeymen ;  that  it  was  far  better  when  possible  to  assign 
ihe  apprentices  to  work  with  each  other  rather  than  with  a 
journeyman.  When  an  apprentice  is  assigned  to  work  with  a 
mechanic  he  generally  carries  tools,  cleans  off  dirt,  does  the 
heavy  work  and  watches  the  journeyman  do  that  which  he  him- 
self should  be  doing.  Furthermore,  the  journeyman  frequently 
objects  to  taking  the  time  necessary  to  instruct  the  apprentice. 
.\pprentices  should  be  promoted  according  to  ability  rather  than 
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senitrity.  One  iiistruclor  stated  that  it  had  been  bis  experience 
that  often  when  an  apprentice  was  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the 
floor  there  was  no  room  for  him,  and  he  had  to  wait  until  there 
was  a  vacancy.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  instructors  that  it 
would  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  find  work  for  one  more  appren- 
tice, and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  gang  foreman  rather  than 
the  instructor  to  find  work  for  him  to  do.  Although  the  in- 
structor reports  to  the  general  foreman  and  not  to  the  shop 
foremen  he  should  endeavor  to  work  harmoniously  with  all  the 
foremen.  If  the  apprentices  are  not  being  given  a  fair  show  and 
every  opportunity  to  become  skilled  mechanics,  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  look  after  their  interests. 

Can  the  Posilion  of  Foreman  and  Shop  Instructor  Be  Com- 
bined?'— It  was  agreed  that  when  there  were  as  many  as  15  or 
more  apprentices  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  the  instructor 
to  do  without  his  having  the  additional  duties  of  a  foreman. 
Instructors  who  had  had  some  experience  in  trying  to  do  the 
work  of  both  jobs  at  one  time  testified  that  they  had  been  un- 
able to  do  justice  to  either  position.  Furthermore,  the  foreman's 
duties  necessarily  unfit  him  for  getting  the  best  work  out  of 
the  apprentices.  He  is  primarily  concerned  with  getting  the 
greatest  output  at  the  least  expense;  in  other  words,  he  is  con- 
cerned with  immediate  commercial  gain,  whereas  the  primary 
object  of  the  apprentice  department  is  to  make  skilled  mechanics 
for  the  future.  Although  desiring  to  get  as  much  work  as  pos- 
sible out  of  the  apprentices  each  month,  the  instructor  should 
subordin.nte  this  to  the  ultimate  object  of  making  skilled  me- 
chanics. This  marked  difference  in  the  primary  duties  of  a  fore- 
man and  an  instructor  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  both 
positions  to  be  filled  by  one  man,  even  though  time  permitted. 
The  instructor  and  foreman  should,  however,  work  harmoniously. 
The  work  assigned  to  the  apprentices  should  be  given  them 
through  the  instructor,  as  he  is  in  a  better  position  to  know 
which  apprentice  is  best  fitted  for  the. work  in  question,  and  by 
this  arrangement  he  will  be  in  position  to  give  the  boy  any  in- 
struction he  may  need  in  starting  out  on  the  new  job. 

The  Efficiency  of  Apprentices. — The  instructor  at  La  Junta  ex- 
hibited a  memorandum  book,  which  contained  graphically  the 
standing  of  all  the  apprentices  from  the  beginning  of  their  ap- 
prenticeship. This  book  also  contained  individual  sketches  of 
the  apprentices,  showing  the  peculiar  weaknesses  and  strong 
points  of  each.  It  indicated  that  the  instructor  had  given  each 
boy  a  thorough,  careful  and  painstaking  study,  and  being  .so 
well  acquainted  with  him,  was  better  qualified  to  direct  him. 
In  small  shops,  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  apprentice  to  stay 
longer  on  certain  classes  of  work,  he  naturally  becomes  more 
efficient  than  he  would  in  the  larger  shops  where  he  is  moved 
oftener  from  one  machine  or  class  of  work  to  another.  In  the 
smaller  shops  it  was  evident  that  the  apprentices  received  more 
ir.dividual  instruction  than  in  the  larger  ones.  A  high  bonus 
efficiency  of  the  apprentices  often  depends  upon  the  instructor, 
upon  his  capacity  for  ac(|uiring  and  holding  the  confidence  of 
the  boy.  his  watchfulness  in  seeing  that  each  of  the  apprentices 
makes  full  use  of  every  minute  of  his  time  and  that  each  is 
given  an  order  for  the  work  to  be  done,  his  co-operatinn  with 
the  foreman  and  his  faithfulness  and  watchfulness  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  apprentices.  In  many  shops  the  apprentices 
ha\e  kept  track  of  their  own  time,  marking  down  in  a  hook  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  the  order  number,  the  work  to  be  done, 
the  schedule  time  and  the  actual  time;  by  keeping  this  record 
correctly  the  apprentice  easily  detects  any  error  in  his  efficiency 
or  pay  check;  besides,  it  enables  him  to  sec  liow  his  efficiency 
stands  at  any  time  during  the  month.  Mr.  Thomas,  the  super- 
visor of  apprentices,  stated  that  a  high  efficiency  while  serving 
an  apprenticeship  is  not  the  parapiount  object.  The  company 
tinich  preferred  skilfulness  and  everylhing  should  be  sacrilicefl 
to  ai;(|uire  it  in  order  thai  an  apprentice  <luriiig  his  four  years 
may  become  an  all  around,  first  class  nu'clianic,  competent 
through  practice  to  operate  ;itiy  machine  or  to  perforu)  any  class 
of  work  in  the  trade  he  is  learning  lie  would  not  coun- 
tenance criticism  or  complaints  because  a  deserving   boy  could 


not  make  a  high  efficiency.  So  long  as  an  apprentice  exhibited 
a  spirit  or  desire  to  do  the  job  right  he  should  be  comphmented 
and  encouraged.     Such  a  boy  will  win  out  in  the  end. 

Moral  Instruction. — The  instructor  should  do  everything  in  his 
power,  by  precept  and  example,  to  improve  the  morals  of  his 
boys.  Many  boys  of  immoral  habits  possess  qualities  which,  if 
rightly  developed  and  properly  directed,  would  make  them  able 
mechanics.  Instructors  should  be  careful  not  to  "preach."  but 
should  give  advice  when  needed,  in  a  friendly  and  fatherly  v.^ay. 
In  cases  of  immoral  conduct  or  when  the  work  of  the  apprentice 
i£  suffering,  owing  to  his  keeping  late  hours,  or  possibly  to  his 
dissipation,  the  instructor  should  be  firm  and  give  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  must  attend  strictly  to  business  and  do  nothing 
even  outside  of  working  hours  which  will  detract  from  his  be- 
coming a  valuable  employee.  Several  instances  were  mentioned 
of  boys  who  had  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  instructors  work- 
ing along  these  lines. 

Helping  the  Boys  to  Select  the  Proper  Trade. — In  the  .April  1 
issue  of  the  Raiiv-ay  Age  Gazette,  page  871,  papers  on  The  Boy'«. 
Side  of  -Apprenticeship,  presented  at  the  conference  by  Thcma> 
Creary  and  B.  D.  Mileham,  of  Topeka,  were  reproduced.  These 
papers  opened  a  decidedly  new  channel  of  thought,  especially 
these  parts  which  suggested  that  the  boy  be  assisted  in  determin- 
ing what  trade  he  should  follow,  it  being  evident  that  so  many 
boys  come  to  the  shop  through  the  influence  of  their  parents 
or  relatives,  who  really  know  nothing  of  the  boy's  capabilities 
He  is  often  put  to  work  to  learn  a  trade  that  he  knows  noth- 
ing about  and  for  which  he  has  no  talent  whatever.  It  was 
suggested  that  it  might  be  well  in  the  future  to  allow  the  appli- 
cant to  look  around  through  the  shops,  to  visit  the  various  de- 
partments and  at  his  leisure  watch  the  various  operations,  thus 
assisting  him  to  decide  which  trade  he  would  probably  '.ike  the 
best.  While  he  is  visiting  the  shops  the  instructors  in  each 
department  could  talk  to  him  and  explain  such  work  as  time 
and  conditions  would  warrant.  It  is  evident  that  a  boy  will  bo 
not  only  much  happier,  but  will  be  a  much  better  workman,  if  al- 
lowed to  follow  a  trade  suited  to  his  natural  inclinations.  The 
discussion  also  brought  out  the  fact  that  sufficient  care  was  not 
being  exercised  in  watching  and  studying  the  boy  during  his 
probationary  period,  instances  being  cited  where  boys  had  been 
kept  on  one  class  of  work  or  on  one  machine  for  as  long  as 
six  months  without  a  change.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  instructor 
to  see  that  the  boy  is  given  as  great  a  variety  of  work  as  pos- 
sible during  the  first  si.x  months  to  determine  whether  he  is 
fitted  for  the  trade.  Most  every  boy  during  the  first  six  months 
of  apprenticeship  is  too  young,  too  timid,  and  has  not  sufficient 
self-reliance  or  independence,  and  often  does  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  is  in  him.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  instructor 
to  "find  out"  the  boy  whom  he  is  to  teach  the  trade.  Several 
instances  were  mentioned  where  a  boy  had  been  a  failure  in 
one  trade,  but  after  being  transferred  to  another  had  proved 
to  be  a  very  efficient  and  ambitious  apprentice. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 


During  IVnU  construction  work  was  under  way  on  IS  ditTerent 
new  railway  lines  for  the  Chilian  government.  The  total  cost 
of  these  lines  is  estimated  at  $25,100,000. 

The  I'.nissels  world's  fair  was  a  great  stimulus  to  travel  nr 
Uelgium  in  July,  when  passenger  earnings  increased  2'J  per  cent 
as  against  !•  jier  cent,  for  the  previous  six  months.  I-'re  ulu 
earnings  for  the  seven  months  incrcascil  7  inr  ii-iit .  a  hciw 
increase  for  a  country  like  llelgiuni. 

\t  tli<-  end  of  I!l0!t  there  was  in  operation  in  Chili  3,'Jil  niiU- 
of  railway,  with  H.'?S  miles  under  construction  and  about  t,0O«> 
miles  projected.  When  all  the  work  is  finished.  Chili  will  have 
a  railway  system  of  about  I.OOC  miles,  of  which  'l'<W  miles  will 
be  operated  and  owned  by  the  government. 


(Scncral  Nctttg;  Section. 


Tram  nmlUnr*  arc  imw  cii'pl(iye«l  on  the  i>.i<!(riiKcr  tram*  oi 
ihd  llcautiutiil  (luioioii  of  tlir  (iiiif.  Culiirado  &  Santii  1-c. 

Al  MoiirniclDtt.  I'raiiii-,  Octnlnr  I.  Mr.  Wyninalcii,  in  an  aero- 
plane, im>*t  to  a   luiKlit  of  ii.lJI    fcrl,  or  Tl'J   fret   hJKhrr  than 
I  «-vrr  111' fore  Ikv»  .ii-»'iMniili>licil. 

lie    I'cnniiylvaniu    Kailruad    annmniccit    that    the   i-iitirc    New 
<  k   tunnel  cxtrnsion  aM>l   station  will  he  opinccl   for  luisincss 
'   the    fall  time  tahlo.  wliich    will  he  issucii   lu'fore   Novrm- 
10. 

i««  MrikinH  car  icjiaircrs  of  the  Soiithtm   Pacilic,  in  Texas, 

lined  ti)  work  last  week,  have  Inen  Krantid  an  incnasc 

an  hour  ni  iluir  pay  and  certain  chansch  in  lli:  rules 

.    ....     .  U    p.^, 

PrCM  despatclu?.   roiiort  a  landslide  in  the  Culchra  cut  i>i   the 

I'lnama  Cnnai.  which  covered  all  of  the  tracks  on  one  >i.le  of 

canal  and   tilled   the  canal   ditch:   and   the  total   amount   of 

lii  and   rock   which   will   have  to  he  removed   is  estimated   at 

"(K)  cuhic  yards. 

\l   the  .Motor   Parkway  course  on    l.onn   Island,  on   Satuiday 

.    H.    !•'    Cirant,    drivinii    an    ".Mco"    automohilc,    traversed    .\ 

mce  of  '278. t>8  miles   (2'2  laps  of  a  course  measuring  ahout 

.    miles )    in   4   huirs    1")   minutes   and   ."it<,:i!l   seconds,   making 

ivcragc  rate  of  l)<i.l  nuL-s  an  hour.     The  prize  was  the  V'an- 

iiilt  cup.     There  were  -•">  or  :t!i  competitors  and,  according  to 

the  reporters,  there  were  .'•tMi.Oiin  spectators.     l-"our  persons  were 

killid  in  connection  with  this  race  and  ahout  twenty  injured 

1  !ic    IVlham    Park    and    City    Island    Monorail    Company   has 

■.led   its   railway   hetween    Bartow   station   on  the   Xew   York, 

New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  City  Island,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

I  The  whole  road  is  witliin  the  limits  of  Xew  York  City.  This 
••v\d  started  to  do  business  last  July,  but  its  car  ran  of!  the  track 
the  tirst  regular  trip,  and  it  has  taken  from  then  until  now 
l>ut  the  roadway  structure  and  car  in  sufficiently  good  con- 
;  >n  to  meet  the  approvad  of  the  State  Public  Service  Com- 
-•.ion.     There   arc    now   two   cars,   each    about   7j    feet   long. 

:    I  iierc  arc  seven   meeting   places  on   the   line. 

Ill  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  at  BulTalo  ijcciitly,  a  suit 

was   tried    in    which   a    wireless    telegraph    company   complained 

I  thai  another  wireless  company  h.id   maliciously   interfered   with 

■'•;■   transmission   of   messages   by   the   complainant.     .\   steamer 

l^ke   ririe  h.".d  an  accident  and  was  unable  to  get  into  com- 

:iication  with  cither  its  Buffalo  or  its  Dunkirk  stations;  and 

'  operators  of  the  other   -onipany   were  arrested   for  making 

iials    which    frustrated    the    efforts    of    the    complainant    to 

notice  of  tilt  trouble  on  the  steamer.     Evidence  was  given 

-iiow  that  these  operators  acted  under  instructions  from  their 

H'riois. 

Ilie  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  filed  a  statement  with 

0   Kansas  railway  commission  protesting  against  an   order  of 

commission  requiring  railways  to  open  a  door  between  every 

'   passenger   coaches   when   a^  train   stops   at  a   station.     The 

toment   filed   says  that   the   road   now   requires    its   train   em- 

■'.ecs  to  help  passengers  on  and  off,  and  that  it  has  not  enough 

inmcn  to  place  one  at  every  entrance  to  a  long   train.     If  a 

r   weri    open   and   no   employees   were   there   to   guard   it,   it 

Mid  be  easy  for  thieves  to  get  on  the  train  and  steal.    Another 

-On  advanced  against  requiring  all  doors  to  be  opened  is  that 

inssengers  were  allowed  to  enter  doors  at  which  there  were 

employees  to  warn  them,  the  number  who  got  on  the  wrong 

ins  would  be  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 

i'he  Southern  Railway,  which  runs  several  trains  each  way 
H-  ti-.  and  from  Xew  York  City  over  the  Pennsylvania — all 
\ertised  as  "solid  trains" — is  the  first  to  announce  the  date 
-  the  opening  "f  the  Peiuisylvania  station  in  Manhattan — with 
w  much  accuracy  remains  to  be  seen.  This  event  is  to  occur 
I'out  the  middle  of  November."  President  Finley,  of  the 
"^  iithern.  with  1^5  other  officers  of  the  company  made  a  special 
:>  to  New  York  last  weak  to  inspect  the  new  station  and 
I. els.  The  sleeping  cars  running  between  New  York  and 
■uiiiern  c'tic<  on  these  trains  are  now  being  remodeled,  for  the 
irpose    of    making   them    fit    for   use    in   the    New   York    (Jitv 


tnnneJN.  I  hey  will  have  plalfornin  and  vestibule  doors  »o  ar- 
i.inged  that  pa!tiicnKcr!i  can  aliuht  on  .station  platfr)rm))  which  arc 
i.n  a  level  with  the  floors  of  the  cars,  and  will  have  electric 
I'kIUh.  riic  Ptillman  company  will  Mib»litutj  steel  cam  for  these 
as  soon  ds  the  new  cars  can  he  built. 

The  Postal  Tclrgraph  Cable  Company  has  complained  to  the 
New  York  State  Public  Service  C'ommissioii,  .Second  district, 
that  when  it  transmits  a  telegram,  which  to  reach  its  destination 
must  be  handed  over  to  the  Western  Union  Company,  the 
Western  Union  unreasonably  increases  the  cost  by  charging  for 
the  transmission  of  four  or  live  words  to  indicate  that  the 
niessiige  has  been  transferred  from  one  company  to  another. 
The  Postal  claims  that  it  is  obligerl  to  pay  the  VVestern  Union 
a  greater  sum  than  it  receives  from  the  sender  of  the  message. 
It  is  declared  that,  although  I  he  VVestern  Union  has  cables  from 
I'.unpe  to  New  \ork  City,  it  accepts  messages  at  New  York 
from  other  cable  companies  and  does  not  charge  for  these  addi- 
tion.il  words.  The  Postal  further  complains  that  its  unhappy 
situation  is  due  to  the  tact  that  the  Western  Union  has  gobbled 
up  .-dl  of  the  exclusive  contracts  for  telegraph  lii.es  along  il;e 
railway  lines,  and  that  the  favors  that  it  gets  from  the  railways 
enable  it  to  do  the  business  at  these  small  towns  so  cheaply  that 
ihc  Postal  cannot  afford  to  put  up  lines  and  compete. 

Ostermann   Tells  of    Illinois   Central   Car    Repair   Frauds. 

Henry  C.  ( )surin;inii,  fnrnierly  president  of  the  Ostcrn^ann 
Manufacturing  Company,  testified  last  ^veek  at  Chicago  in  the 
criminal  proceedings  against  F.  B.  Harriman,  C.  L.  Ewing  and 
J  M.  Taylor,  former  officers  of  the  Illinois  Central,  who  are 
charged  with  having  participated  in  frauds  against  this  road 
in  connection  with  the  repair  of  its  cars.  Ostermann's  testi- 
mony regarding  the  connection  of  Illinois  Centra!  officers  and 
eiciployecs  with  this  company  was  similar  to  that  which  was 
given  earlier  in  the  trial  by  !•".  H.  Niles.  regarding  the  connec- 
tion of  officers  aid  employe'^s  of  the  road  with  the  Blue  Island 
C.ir  &  Equipment   Company.  . 

lie  said  that  the  following  officers  of  the  Illinois  Central 
ow.ied  ill  the  OsteniKinn  Manufacturing  Company  the  amounts 
of  stock  indicated:  1.  C  Kawn,  l,.jOO  shares  at  first  later,  2.700 
shares;  F.  B.  Harriman,  "2,200  shares;  Joseph  E.  Buker.  2,200 
shares;  J.  M.  Taylor,  l.oOO  shares  at  tirst,  and  later  -5,000  shares; 
Wiiiiani  Kenshaw,  l,.jOO  shares;  \V.  J.  Taylor.  -jOO  shares;  S. 
}'.  and  Mildred  Harriman,  100  shares  each.  He  stated  that  he 
came  to  Chicago  in  1896  and  after  working  as  a  freight  brake- 
man  and  conductor  on  the  Illinois' Central  finally  became  a  car 
inspector.  He  invented  a  grain  door  and  in  ^larch,  1906,  the 
Ostermann  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  to  make 
and  sell  this  appliance.  The  company  was  incorporated  for 
SOOO.OOO,  with  00,000  shares  having  a  par  value  of  $5  each. 
Of  these  about  20,000  were  sold  to  railway  conductors  and 
other  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  $1  a  share,  and 
(Jslermaiin  kept  :)9..'^00  shares  for  himself.  Fifty-one  cars  were 
equipped  with  his  grain  door,  and  some  repairs  were  made  to 
cars  for  other  roads,  but  practically  all  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness was  done  with  the  Illinois  Central. 

The  witness  said  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  repairing  cars 
for  the  raiiwav  on  a  trip  to  the  Burnside  shops  in  an  effort 
to  sell  stock  in  his  company.  Soon  after  the  company  began 
to  repair  cars  for  the  Illinois  Central,  the  officers  of  the  road 
began  to  acquire  stock  in  the  company.  (Ostermann  said  that 
Taylor  and  Buker  told  him  the  late  I.  G.  Rawn,  then  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Central,  would  have  to  be  taken  in,  and 
suggested  that  he  see  Mr.  Rawn.  He  said  he  visited  Rawn 
at  his  office  in  the  Park  Row  station  in  Chicago  and  told  him 
he  would  give  him  $5  for  each  car  the  Illinois  Central  turned 
over  to  the  Ostermann  Manufacturing  Company  for  repairs. 
This  was  about  the  middle  of  the  year  190G.  Rawn  accepted 
this  proposition.  Later,  according  to  the  witness.  Buker  called 
on  him  and  said  the  "old  man,"  meaning  Rawn.  was  not  satis- 
fied and  w^inted  $10  a  car.  The  amount  paid  to  Rawn  was  raised 
accordingly,  and  about  six  months  later,  the  witness  said,  Buker 
called  again  and  said  that  Rawn  then  wanted  $1-5  a  car,  and 
he  agreed  to  pay  it.  The  payments  were  usually  made  each 
month  in  cash.  Buker  usually  taking  Rawn's  money  to  him,  al- 
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though  sometimes  it  was  paid  by  check.  Ostermann  said  that 
the  stock  owned  by  Rawn  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  C.  B. 
Kirby,  and  that  Harriman's  stock  was  arranged  for  through 
J.  M.  Taylor.  The  certificates  of  stock  were  produced  in  court 
and  identilied. 

The  witness  said  that  in  1907  he  was  told  by  Taylor  that 
Harriman  wanted  to  see  him.  He  went  to  his  oitice  in  the  Park 
l<o\v  station  and  Harriman  said  he  wanted  to  buy  some  more 
stock.  Ostermann  refused  to  sell  it  because  this  would  cause 
him  to  lose  a  controlhng  interest  in  the  company.  Instead,  he 
agreed  to  pay  Harriman  $l,iiUO  a  month.  This  amount  was  paid 
sometimes  in  cash  and  sometimes  by  check.  Ostermann  testified 
that  he  had  paid  salaries  to  the  following  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Illinois  Central  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned: 
William  Badsford,  a  yardmaster,  $15<»  a  month ;  W.  J.  Leahy, 
superintendent  of  freight  terminals,  $100  a  month;  H.  X.  Dun- 
lap,  bill  clerk,  $100  a  month;  .A.  K.  G.  Ransom,  agent  at  West 
Pullman,  $25  a  month ;  John  Watson,  locomotive  engineer,  $2o 
a  month ;  Matthew  Morgan,  car  inspector,  $25  a  month ;  E.  .\. 
Jones,  formerly  traveling  inspector  and  now  associate  couiise' 
for  the  defendants  in  the  trial  of  the  criminal  cases,  $100  a 
month,  and  William  Renshaw,  formerly  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power,  $-300  a  month.  Jones  admitted  in  court  that  he  had 
received  $100  but  said  he  had  returned  it  to  Ostermann.  Oster- 
mann replied:  "I  gave  $100  to  Jones,  but  he  sent  it  back.  I 
sent  it  back  to  him  the  following  day  and  he  kept  it." 

Ostermann  testified  that  Buker  called  on  him  and  told  him 
there  was  room  for  another  car  repair  shop,  and  the  witness 
visited  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  other  points  looking  for  a 
suitable  location,  lie  finally  decided  on  South  Memphis,  Tcnn., 
and  organized  the  Memphis  Car  Company.  He  stated  that  H. 
McCort,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the  southern  lines 
of  the  Illinois  Central;  W.  S.  King,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Vazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Buker  acted  with  him  m 
deciding  on  the  organization  of  the  new  company,  and  that  five 
stock  certificates  of  104  shares  each  were  distributed  to  Rawn, 
Harriman,  Renshaw,  McCort  and  King.  Ostermann  said  that  on 
one  occasion  500  Illinois  Central  cars  were  received  at  his  plant 
in  Chicago  for  repairs.  J.  T.  Harahan,  president  of  the  road, 
had  received  from  the  Burnside  shops  ;.n  estimate  that  the  re- 
pairs would  cost  $275  a  car.  The  Ostermann  company  took  the 
cars  but  could  not  repair  them  at  that  price,  and  Ostermann  told 
Taylor  ar.d  Buker  to  come  out  to  the  plant  to  investigate. 
Buker,  the  witness  said,  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  best 
he  could  with  the  cars  and  that  he  and  Taylor  would  send 
material  from  the  Illinois  Central  shops  at  Burnside.  .Attorney 
Fisher,  who  represents  the  Illinois  Central  in  the  prosecution, 
sought  to  introduce  testimony  to  show  that  on  one  occasion 
Mr.  Harahan  ordered  Rawn  to  make  an  investigation  into  the 
cost  of  the  repair  of  cars,  but  that  Rawn  side-tracked  it.  .\s 
this  would  have  had  to  be  shown  by  hearsay  testimony,  the  court 
refused  to  allow  Mr.  Fisher  to  oiifer  his  evidence. 

A.  C.  Goodrich,  an  engineer  formerly  connected  with  the  Illi- 
nois Central  and  now  a  consulting  engineer,  testified  that  he 
had  acted  as  a  "go-between"  in  the  payment  by  the  Blue  Island 
Car  &  Equipment  Company  of  $15,(MH»  to  l\  B.  Harriman  and 
$10,000  to  I.  G.  Rawn.  Goodrich  testified  that  he  did  not  ask 
for  or  receive  any  information  as  to  why  he  was  desired  to  act 
as   a  "go-between." 


Peirce,  general  solicitor  Rock  Island ;  George  R.  Peck,  general 
counsel  St.  Paul:  Daniel  Willard,  president  Baltimore  &  Ohio; 
E.  P.  Ripley,  president  .\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe ;  Gardiner 
Lathrop,  general  solicitor  Santa  Fe,  and  George  H.  Ross,  vice- 
president  Chicago  &  Alton.  It  was  subsequently  announced  that 
the  commission  will  hold  its  first  session  in  Washington  on 
November  28. 


Railway      Securities      Commission      Confers    with     Railway 
Presidents, 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  a  member  of  thi  commission  appointed  liy 
I'rcsideiit  Taft  to  .study  and  report  on  the  question  of  regula- 
tion of  tht  issuance  "f  railway  securities,  gave  a  dinner  in 
Chicago  on  October  1  to  all  the  other  membtrs  of  the  commis- 
sion, cxcei)t  the  ihairman,  Presideiii  Kadlcy  of  Y;ilc,  who  is  in 
Europe,  and  \n  a  luimber  of  railw.iy  presidents.  The  folluwiiig 
were  antoiig  the  railway  officers  present:  .Marvin  Hugliitt,  jiresi- 
dent  Chicago  &  North  Western;  I".  M.  Hyzer,  general  counsel 
North  Western;  H,  L.  Winclull.  president  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco;  S.  M.  I'rltnn,  preMdiiit  Chicago  Great  Wislern; 
J.  T.  Harahan,  president  Illinois  Central;  Blcwetl  Lee,  general 
snlicit'T  Illinois  Central;  Darius  Miller,  president  Chicago,  Bur 
lington  &  Qiiinry;  H.  I!.  Mudge.  prcsidint  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
I'll  I'.tcific;  A.  J.  F.arling.  president  Cliicagu,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
I'aiil;    (-hcstcr    M.    Dawes,    general    conns  I    Iturlington ;    P..     B 


Disastrous  Collision  at  Staunton,   III. 

In  a  butting  collisior.  of  electric  trains  on  the  line  of  the 
Illinois  Traction  System,  two  miles  north  of  Staunton,  111.,  on 
the  afternoon  of  October  4,  37  persons  were  killed  and  20  or 
more  were  injured.  Four  of  the  killed  were  officers  of  the 
Illinois  Traction  System,  and  the  rest  were  passengers.  The 
conductors  and  motormen  of  both  trains  jumped  ofT  and  escaped 
serious  injury.  The  collision  occurred  at  a  hollow,  so  that  both 
cars  approached  the  point  on  descending  grades,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  running  at  40  miles  an  hour  a  moment  before  they 
struck.  The  two  cars  (or  the  two  leading  cars)  were  not 
merely  telescoped ;  they  were  battered  out  of  all  semblance  to 
their  original  shape.  The  two  together  made  simply  a  mass 
of  splintered  wood  and  twisted  iron  and  steel,  in  which  the 
dead  and  injured  victims  were  fastened  in  every  possible  posi- 
tion and  every  form  of  mutilation.  The  accounts  show  that  the 
northbound  tr.nin,  a  regular  local,  had  orders  to  meet  the  south- 
bound at  Staunton,  and  that  the  southbound  was  in  two  sec- 
tions; and  the  northbound  started  out  after  the  passage  of  the 
first  section  and  collided  with  the  second.  This  second  car  was 
occupied  by  excursionists  bound  for  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Staunton  u 
about  40  miles  north  of  St.  Louis. 


Trainmen's  Wants. 

.According  to  a  press  despatch  from  Cleveland,  President  W. 
G.  Lee,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  has  issued  a 
list  of  questions  which  has  been  mailed  to  all  lodges  of  his 
organization  and  to  the  engineers  and  conductors,  which  it  i- 
desired  to  have  members  svbmit  to  all  candidates  for  Congress 
and  State  legislatures,  asking  their  stand  on  legislation  affecting 
the  brotherhoods.  The  questions  relate  to  the  following  proposed 
bills : 

-An  act  providing  for  compensation  to  workers  when  injured 
in  the  service  of  a  railway. 

-An  employers'  liability  law  without  a  contributory  negligence 
clause  except  in  cases  of  misconduct. 

Government  inspection  of  locomotive  boilers. 

Compulsory  arbitration   (which  railway  workers  oppose). 

.An  obstruction  and  clearance  bill  forbidding  the  building  ci 
structures   near  tracks. 

.An   anti-injunction   bill. 

.\  bill  allowing  fraternal  magazines  the  same  privilege  as  am 
other  publication. 

.A  bill  regulating  the  number  of  experienced  workmen  in  ;i 
train  crew  and  providing  for  amendments  to  the  sixteen  hours' 
continuous  service  law. 


Employers'    Liability. 

In  deciding  the  case  -if  L'Houx  vs.  Tl;c  Union  Construction 
Co.  th?  S'.ipreme  court  of  the  state  of  Maine  has  laid  down  .i 
principle  which  will  stand  anywhere.  The  plaintiff  in  the  cour~i 
of  his  enii)loyment  was  injured  by  flying  particles  of  steel  m 
striking  a  cold  chisel  with  a  seveM-|>ouiid  luimmcr  on  an  ir.Mi 
surf.ice.  The  jurv  believed  him  when  he  claimed  that  he  w.i> 
ignorint  of  the  m.u.if:'st  possibilities  of  the  act,  and  awardcl 
damages 

In  setting  aside  this  verdict  the  linal  court  of  appeals  sa>s 
that— 

"I.  Fjuployces  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work  must  exercise 
their    sense    and    reasoning    faculties    for    th:-    discovery   of   th< 
risks  attending  their  employment,  and  unless  they  stipulate  otiui 
wise,  Ihry  assume  the  risks  such  exercise  would  reveal  to  IIkm' 

"2.  That  the  testimony  of  a  witness  is  not  contradicted  by  .uu 
other  witness  does  not  authorize  a   liniling  based  im  such  lest 
niony  when  the  testimony  is  so  contrary  lo  conunun  knowli'd*;-' 
and  experience  as  evidently  to  be  untrue. 

"3.  The  danger  to  he  apprehended  from  the  breaking  off  md 
flying  .'(bout  of  bits  of  stc-1  from  the  point  of  a  small  steel  coM 
ciiisel  held  against  an  iron  surface  and  struck  li.ird  with  a  seven 
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pouiiil  luiiiiinrr  it  •(>  ubviiiM*  ilml  un  riii|>loyrc  i>l  inaliirr  year* 
•nd  (>(  rx|irrii'>iri.'  in  llit  u*r  i>t  ittrri  ilrillt  iiiiiil  lie  hrld  In  linvr 
apprrciulril  llir  tlnngrr  cvrii  aicniimt  hi*  Icatiinoiiy  tliiil  lie  did 
not." 

Tin*   I'Imur   ri'ijuirinK    riii|ilny.T»   to   cxcriMnr   llirir   »rii«c   ami 

rcaxMiiiii;   i.)('iilli'-«  ,«i||  nt.inil  III  ;iMy  t-tiirt      Sntnr  .Liy   wr  sliiill 

•iti>|>l  llic  llrilmh  Hy^|^lll  wlit-rrhy  llir  ciii|>liiyrr  iiiiiitt  prdvi'  iifK* 

ligciicc,  (hit  tiroiif   (II  li"  u|i|>li(-ii  only  in  niiliKiition  of  (laiiiauci. 

Th«  ^yntriii   of    Mrilmli   riii|iloycrt   uiitlrr  this   riilr   in  to  inniirt- 

nil  their  w'orknirii.    .V  rate,  covrriiiK  all  rinkn,  of  HI  (-ditn  .1  head 

I     h  made   h>    the  arridrnt    iiiMiraiirc   loinpaniC!!.     Thr   Imrdvii   is 

I      tri/liiiRi  rvrn   to  the    larKi  st    ciiiiiloyrr!!.   and   i^  aiiiply   iii..dc  up 

I     bjr   the   tt.tviiiK   ill    litiKalion   rxpniiirn.     Our    accident    insurance 

cntnpniiif*    are    oITthik    an    iiisiiratu-e    of    this    character.     The 

iiiidiT  till-   ltri(i<di  law  are  limited  to  $I.riO(l,  and  there 

•   tiilory   limit   lierr,  hut   ihe  premium  asked  here   is  pre 

.t.i.'ii>ly   liiKli      Mil//  Strrft  Jouninl. 


Aa*oclatlon   of   Railway   Electrical   Engineers, 
rhc  third   amiti.il   conveiiiioii  of   the   Assnciation  of    Kailway 
i.iectrical   KiiKiueers   was   held   at    the    Hotel    La    Salle,   C'hicaKo, 
I     September  27  to  .10,  inclu>ive.     'I'lie  toi.d  attendance  was  about 

ino. 

I-".   M.  CuttiuK,  ennineer  of  train  litihtiuK,  heating  ami  vcnti- 

.  uin.   Southern    Paciltc.   presided   at   all   the   meetings,   retiring 

iu  presiilent   for  the  cn>uiiiK  year  in   favor  of  J.  R.  Sloan,  elec- 

!     trical  eiiKiiH'er.   Pennsylvania   K;iilroad,  Altoona,   I'a.     The  other 

officers  electeil   for  the  next   year  are:     l-'irst   vice-president,   I*". 

R.  Frost,  electrical  enijineer,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  To- 

pcka,   Kan.;   second   vice-president,    O.   J.   Cartwri.vht,  electrical 

■'v'lneer.   Lehigh  Valley;  secretary-treasurer,  J.   S.  Andrcucetti, 

-Ktant  to  electrical  engineer.  (.  hicago  &  Xorth  Western. 

Ihe  committee  on   Illumination  reported  that  the  most  intcr- 

'ing    dexelopmeiu    in    incandescent    lamps    is    the    new    drawn 

:re    Idament,    the    lamp   having   a    long,   useful    life  and   being 

ticicntly  strong  mechanically  to  meet  the  conditions  demanded 

train  lighting  service.     Tungsten  lamps  were  standardized  a 

ir  ago  by  but  one  railway  in  the  United  States,  while  to-day 

irly  every  radway  in  the  country  is  using  this  type  with  satis- 

rtion.     The   committee   presented   diagrams   showing  the   per- 

rtnance  of   various  types  of   tungsten   lamps,  the  information 

iving  been   obtained    from   the   Xational    Electric   Light   .'\sso- 

1     ciation.     It   was   recommended   that   the   two   standard   voltages 

I    for  car   lighting    lamps   be   continued,   namely,   28   to  .34   volts, 

\    inclusive,  and  ."n    to  (55  volts,  inclusive.     It  was  further  recom- 

i    mended  that  the  use  of  lamps  other  than  the  round  bulb  lamp 

I    be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  standard  G-18'/;; 

\    bulb  be  made  with  a  long  neck,  making  the  distance   from  the 

I    top  of  cap  of  base  to  the  shoulder  of  the  bulb  IVj   in.  and  the 

|i    maximum  over  all  length  3-'i  in.,  and  that  as  few  lamps  as  pos- 

f    sible  of  each  type  be  recommended.     The  report  concluded  with 

I,    a  number  of   tables  of   recommended  standard  lamps,   the  data 

j   being  taken  from  manufacturers"  catalogues. 

The  committee  on   Standards  discussed  in  a  general  way  the 

•mmendations  made  by  the  committee  at  last  year's  conven- 

■1.     .A  paper  on   Car  Ventilation  was  read  by   B.   VV.   Stowe. 

iieing  a   discussion   of   the   use   of   electricity   for   improving 

■  in  cars.  Exhaust  fans  were  recommended  for  ventilation 
I  oscillating  fans  for  cooling  the  air. 

1  lie  committee  on  .Accounts  and  Reports  presented  two  forms 

■  reporting  on  the  cost  of  car  lighting,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
•ing  a  standard  method  for  making  such  reports.  The  car 
nth  and  l,<K>0-car-miles  were  recommended  as  the  standard 
ts  of  cost,  both  units  to  be  shown,  the  car  month  to  be  one 

equipped  for  service  for  one  calendar  month,  no  deduction 
ig  made  for  service  conditions  or  shopping  periods,  and  car 

i-agc  to  include  all  mileage  made  by  a  car  regardless  of  service 

■  ditions. 

("he  committee  on  Specifications  considering  that  car  lighting 
It  present  the  most  important  subject  before  the  association 

■  lined  its  work  to  the  preparation  of  specifications  for  in- 
descent  lamps,  cinduits,  installation  of  car  wiring  and  clec- 
^ytc.  giving  complete  specifications  for  all  of  this  work. 

I  he  committee  on  Shop  Practice  discussed  in  a  general  way 
I    electrical    eiiuipment    of    railway    shops    and    concluded    it^ 
I   report  with  the    tatement  that  "there  is  no  doubt  but  that  before 
t  many  years  line  s-hafting  and  belting  as  a  means  of   transmit- 
ting power  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past." 


S.  I'.  ,\ichol«,  of  (  hicaKo,  prmcntcfl  a  paper  on  the  F'llcc- 
Irital  Operation  of  Draw  HridKcii,  in  which  Home  notable  in- 
klallatioiiH   were   dcucribcd. 

Thr  cdinmittcc  on  Train  LightiiiR  recommended  the  u«c  on 
all  roadu  of  an  rlrctrir  lighting  instruction  c.ir  simil.-ir  to  one 
now  III  ii.tr  on  the  Priiii<<ylva!iia  This  car  is  littrd  with  all  the 
r<|iiipmriit  u»rd  in  tin  brad  end,  axh-grnerator  and  straight 
.storage  liKlitiiig.  and  will  be  used  in  the  same  way  that  air- 
brake and  steain-hcal  instruction  cars  arc  being  u.sed  to-day. 

The  convention  was  a  success  and  those  present  sh'Mved  a 
lively  iiiterist  at  all  the  sessions. 

American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. 

Th.u  iiiodrni  niclhuds  ui  lirrpruol  hiiildiiig  ronstniction  may 
be  ileiHiidcd  upon  for  tin  prrmanent  elimination  of  tires,  is  the 
belief  ol  braiik  P..  (jilbreth,  c  ditractor,  .\ew  York,  whr»se  paper 
on  "Mrcs:  EITects  on  liuilding  .Materials  and  I'ermanent  Elim- 
ination" will  be  presented  at  the  .\'ew  York  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  .Mechanical  ICngincers  on  the  evenin..;  of 
October   11. 

The  paper  discusses  the  enormous  annual  fire  loss  of  the 
country,  shows  the  effect  of  a  destructive  fire  on  a  typical  steel- 
frame  liuilding,  and  outlines  tiie  methods  by  which  a  permanent 
elimination  of  fires  may  be  assured.  Following  this  paper.  H. 
del).  Parsons,  consulting  engineer,  New  York,  will  show  with 
lantern  slides  the  effect  of  lire  on  a  number  of  office  buildings. 
The  subject  will  also  be  discussed  by  Henry  B.  Keasbey.  of  the 
Xationai  Fire  Proofing  Company;  Professor  Ira  PL  \\'ooIson, 
of  the  .\ational  Hoard  of  Fire  Underwriters;  William  U.  drier, 
chairman  of  the  .special  committee  on  manufacturing  risks  and 
special  hazards  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  -Association,  and 
by  C.  .A.  P.  Turner  and  others  concerned  in  various  phases  of 
fireproofing  and  building  construction. 

-Mr.  (jilbreth's  paper  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total 
cost  of  fires  in  the  United  States  in  li"»7  amounted  to  almost 
halt  the  cost  of  the  new  buildings  constructed  in  the  country 
for  the  year.  The  total  fire  loss,  including  that  of  forest  fires 
and  marine  losses,  amounted  to  over  $4.56,48-5,000.  In  addition 
to  this  waste  of  wealth  and  natural  resources,  1,449  persons 
were  killed  and  .J,0.J4  injurt'd  in  fires. 


Railway    Business   Association. 

It  is  announced  that  the  annual  Railway  P.usiness  Ass.)ciation 
dinner,  similai  to  that  given  in  1909,  will  be  held  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  \\'aldorf--\storia  hotel,  .\ew  York,  on  the  evening 
of  November  22,  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  bril- 
liant success  of  the  dinner  last  year  caused  a  widespread  in- 
terest to  be  manifested  in  the  function  for  1910.  The  speakers, 
whose  names  will  be  announced  at  an  early  date,  will  be  men 
occupying  high  positions  in  transportation,  business  and  govern- 
ment. 

Members  of  the  association  arc  now  subscribing  for  them- 
selves and  guests,  according  to  the  detailed  plan  recently  fur- 
nished them  by  circular.  As  the  capacity  of  the  dining  hall  is 
limited,  it  is  desired  that  members  be  prompt  in  making  reserva- 
tions. 

American    Street   and    Interurban    Railway   Association. 

Convention  bulletin  No.  4  has  just  been  issued  from  the  office 
of  the  secretary.  It  contains  the  detailed  programs  of  the  five 
r.ssociations.  arrangements  for  the  convention  registration  and 
ether  matters  wirch  have  been  more  fully  covered  in  previous 
bulietins. 


American  Society  of  Civil   Engineers. 

-\t  the  meeting  held  on  October  .j,  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Tieton  Canal"  was  presented  for  discussion  by  E.  G.  Hopson, 
M-  .Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  This  paper  was  printed  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  proceedings. 


International    Railway    Fuel    Association. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  this  association  will  be  held 
at  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  on  May  1.5-18,  1911.  The  headquarters 
of  the  association  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Patten,  where  the  meet- 
ings will  be  held. 
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MEETINGS   AND   CONVENTIONS. 


The   following    list   gives   names    of  secretaries,    dates   of   nert    or    regular 
meetings,  and  places  of  meeting. 

Air  Br.4KE  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
American   Association  of   Demurrage  Officers. — A.  G.  Thomason,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;    next  meeting  June  22.  1911;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
American  .^s.^cci/.tion  of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  .■\cents. — C.  M. 

Burt,  Boston,  Mass.;    next  meeting,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
American  Ass's  of  Local  Freight  Agents'  Ass'n. — O.  W.  Dennison,  Penn. 

Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
American     Ass'n    of    Railroad    Superintendents. — O.    G.     Fetter,    Carew 

Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
American    Railway  .Association. — W.  F.   Allen,  24  Park  Place,  New  York; 

semiannual,   Nov.   16;   St.   Louis.    Mo. 
American   Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  a 

N.   W.,  Chicago;    Oct.   18-20;    Denver,  Colo. 
American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maint.  of  Way  Ass'n. — E.  H.  Fritch, 

Monadnock   Bldg..   Chicago;   March  21-23.  1911:   Chicago. 
American  Railway  Indu.strial  Association. — G.   L.  Stewart,  St.  L.   S.  W. 

Ry..  St.   Louis,  .Mo.;     May  6,   1911:    Detroit,  Mich. 
American    Railway    Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.   W.   Taylor,  Old 

Colony   Building,   Chicago. 
Am.  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Ass'n. — O.  T.  Harroun,  Bloomington,  111. 
Am.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  Univ.  of  Penn.,  Phila. 
Am.    Soc.   of   Civil  Encs.— C.   W.   Hunt,  220   \V.    57th   St.,   N.    Y.;    1st  and 


3d  Wed.,   except  July  and  Aug.;   annual,  Jan.   18-19,    New   York. 
~  "  '"  ;.— D.   J.    "  '"    "--' 

New   York. 


Am.   Society   of   Engineering  Contractors.- 


Haner,    13    Park   Row, 


American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    \V.    Rice,    29    W. 

■29th   St..  New  York;    annual,    Dec.  6-9;    New  York. 
American    Street    and  Interurban    Railway  Ass'n. — H.    C.    Donecker,   29 

W.   39th    St.,   New   York;   Oct.    10-14;    Atlantic   City. 
Association  of  Am.   Ry.  Accounting  Officers. — C.  G.  Phillips,   143  Dear- 
born  St.,    Chicngo;    /Vpril    26,   1911;    New  Orleans,   La. 
Association  of   Railway  Claim   .Agents. — J.  R.  McSherry,  C.  &  E.   L,   Chi- 
cago;  May,  1911;  Montreal,  Can. 
Association      of      Railway      Electrical      Engineers. — G.      B.      Colegrove, 

I.  C.   R.fi'..  Chicago. 
Association  of   Railway   Telegraph    Superintendents. — P.    \V.    Drew,    135 

Adams  St.,  Chicago;  June  19,  1911;   Boston. 
Ass.  of  Trans,  and  Car  Acc.   Officers. — G.   P.   Conard,   24   Park  Place,  N. 

Y.;  Dec.   1314,    Chicago;  June  20-21,   1911,   Cape  May  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian    Railway    Club. — James    Powell.    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal. 

Que.;    1st  Tues.  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;    Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engs. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  413  Dorchester  St.. 

Montreal,  Que.;  Thursdays;   Montreal;   annual,  last  week  January. 
Car    Foreman's    Association    of    Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    50th 

Co'irt.   Chicago;    2d    Mondav    in   month;    Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  'V'ought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day in  January,   March,   May,  Sept.  and   Nov.;    Buffalo. 
Engineers'   Society  of   Penn.— E.    R.  Dasher,  Box  704.   ?Iarrisburg.   Pa. 
Engineers'   Society  of  Western    Pennsylvania. — E.   K.    Hiles,  803   FuIto« 
Bldg..  Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d   lues.;    annual,  Jan.   17.  1911,  Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.  R.R., 

Kichnvind.   \'a. :    2(iUi  annual,   Tune   21.   1911;   St.   Paul,    .Minn. 
General  Superintendents'  Ass'n   of  Chicago. — H.  D.  Judson,  209  Adams 

St.,   Chicago;   Wednesday   preceding  3d  Thursday;   Chicago. 
Indianapolis  Ry.   and   Mech  l  Club. — B.   S.    Downey,   C,   H.   i;    D.,  Indian- 
apolis,  Ind.  T^    ,,        .       -, 
International  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  9fi 

Libcrtv    St.,   New    York;   next  convention,  Omaha,    Neb 
Internat'i.  Rv.   Furl  .\ss'n.— I).   U.  Sebastian.  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago; 

May    l.'i  IS;   t  hattanooga.    Tcna 
International   Railway   General   Foremen's  Association. — L.   H.   Bryan, 

D.  &  I.   R.  Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
Int.   Ry.   Master  Blacksmiths'  Assn.^.\.  L.  Woodworth,  Lima.  Ohio. 
International  Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11    lirussch;    191.'.,    Birlin. 
Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  2d 

Friday   in   month,   except  July  and   August;    Des   Moines. 
Master  Car  ItuiioERS'  Ass'n.— J.   W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony    Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Master  Car  and  l.ocn    P.msters'  Ass'n  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane. 

R.  &   .M..   R.ading.    Mass.  „.         o       „ 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  ex.  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.;   Boston. 
New  York   Railroad  Club.— H.   D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  Sd 

Friday  in  month,  except   Tune,  July   and   August;   New  York. 
NorthWest   Railway  Club.— "r.  W.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;   1st  Tues. 

after  2(1   .VIon.,  c.v  June.  July.  Augosi;     Si.    l';uil   ;in.l    Minn. 
Northern   Railway   Club.— C.   L.   Kennedy.  C,  M.  &  St.   P.,   Duluth;   4th 

S.iturday;    annual,  Nov.   26;     Dululli.  .Minn. 
Omaha    Railway    Club.  — A.    H.    Christiansen,    Barker    B!k.:    Second   Wed. 
Railway    Club   op   Kansas   City.— C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;  3d   Friday  in  month;   Kansas  City. 
Railway   Club  of  Pittsburgh  —J.   D.  Conway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  4th  Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  12  North  Linden  St.,  Beth- 
lehem,   Pa,;     annual,  Oct.    1113;     Kiclimond.   Va. 
Railway    S'kiivprs'    .\ssn. — J.    I'.    Murpliy,    Box   C,  Cnllinwood.   O. ;    annual, 

M:iv,    I'Ml. 
Richmond   Railroad  Club, — F.    O.    Robinson;    2d   Monday;   Richmond. 
RoADMASTiRS    AND  MAINTENANCE  Of  Wav  Ass'n .—Walter  E.  Emery,  P.  &  P. 

U.    Ry..    IVoria,    III.;   On.,   1911;    St.    Louis. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Club.— B.    W.    Frauenthal.    Union    Station,    St.    Louis. 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug.;  St.  Louis. 
Society  np  Railway  Financial  Officers  —C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Station, 
Chicago;   Oct.  25  and  26;    Hotel  Chamhrrlin,  Old   Point  Comfort,   V  a. 
SouTiiiTRN    As.sociation   OF  Car   Sfrvicr  Opfkf.rs.--K.   W.   Sandwich.   A.   & 

W    R.   Ry.,  Montgomery.  Ala.;  annual,  Oct.  20;  Atlanta. 
Southern    tt   Southwestern    R.R.    Club— A.   J.    Merrill.    Prudential   Bldg.. 

Atlanta;  8d  Thurs.,  Jan.,  Mar.,  July,   Sept.  and  Nov.;  Atlanta. 
Toledo   Transportation    Club— L.    G.    Macnmber.   WooUon    Spice   Co.,   To- 
ledo;  Mt  Sat.;  annual.   May  «,   1011,  ToIr,lo. 
Transportation    Club  op   Buffalo— J.   M.   SelN,    Buflafo;    Ut  Sat.  after   1st 

Wrd  ;  iinnoiil.    Her     13;     I'.uffalo. 
TaAPFic  Cum  op  New  York,  -  C.   A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  last 

Tuesday  in   month,  except  June,  July  and  Auguit:    New  York. 
Train    Dfspatcmkbs'  Ass'n  of  America— J,    F.   Mackle,  7042  Stewart  Ave., 

(  hicajjo;  annual,  June  20,    1(111;   Italtimorr.  ^     »    ti     d 

Travilino  EwniNEERs'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.   R., 

V\rsTPR"cAN"Ai.A  "railway   rn.li.      W.    M,    Rnsrvrar.   P    O.    Box    1707,  Win- 
nipeg;  2d   Monday,  rxrrpf  June,  July  and   August;   WinnipeR. 
RRN  SofiPTV  OF  Knginerrs.-J.  H.  Warder.  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Ibitago; 


©rafftr   Netos. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  •  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  Puget  Sound  have  decided  not  to  establish  trans- 
continental passenger  trains  until  ne.xt  April.  The  necessary 
cars  are  not  ready  and  the  new  station  at  Seattle  is  not  finished. 

The  transcontinental  lines  have  reduced  the  rates  on  citrus 
fruits  c.  L.  from  Southern  California  to  the  northwest  and  north- 
ern points  as  far  east  as  Fargo,  N.  D.,  to  $Llo  per  100  lbs. 
Heretofore  consignments  destined  for  the  northwest  have  gone 
by  way  of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  making  an  added  cate 
from  the  central  distributing  point.  The  Southern  Pacific  will 
hereafter  take  such  shipments  via  Portland. 

The  officers  of  the  Rock  Island  road  have  announced  that  that 
company  will  increase  its  passenger  fares  in  Arkansas  from  2Vi 
cents  a  mile  to  3  cents,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  to  authorize  such  an  increase.  For  the 
past  year  the  rate  in  effect  has  been  2V2  cents,  which  was  adopted 
experimentally  when  the  legislature  prescribed  a  rate  of  2  cent-~ 
Now  the  company  says  that  2 "4  cents  is  too  low. 

The  first  case  called  at  the  opening  of  the  October  term  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Cincinnati  was  the  injunction  suit 
of  the  Receivers'  and  Shippers'  Association  of  that  city  against 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railroad.  The  association  is  asking  for 
a  permanent  restraining  order  prq^enting  the  road  from  enforc- 
ing its  proposed  freight  rates  increase  of  10  per  cent  per  100 
!bs.  to  Chattanooga  and  other  points.  The  new  tariff  took 
effect  July  15. 


Wrstr 


Wednesday*,  except  July   and   August;   Chicagn. 


Condition    of   the    Cotton    Crop. 

The  crop  reporting  board  of  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture  estimates  that  the  average  condition  of  the  cotton, 
crop  on  Septembr  2-5  was  65.9  per  cent,  of  a  normal,  as  com- 
pared with  72^.1  on  August  -25,  1910;  58.5  on  September  -25,  IW; 
(i!).7  on  September  25,  1908,  and  66.6,  the  average  of  the  past 
ten  years  on  September  25. 

Comparisons  of  conditions  by  states  follow  : 

,- Sept.  23 V 

Sept.  2,'>,  .\ug.  25,  10-year 

States.  1910.  1910.  1909.  1908.  average. 

Virginia    7S  S-'  71  78  74 

North  Carolina   72  76  70  69  71 

South  Carolina   70  73  -    70  68  70 

Georgia     ''8  71  71  71  /I 

Florida    06  74  67  73  70 

AL-ibama «7  72  62  70  «« 

Mississippi" 63  71  53  70  ui 

Louisiana    51  60  39  55  64 

Texas   63  69  52  71  62 

Arkansas    68  78  54  70  «7 

Tennessee    73  78  68  78  72 

Missouri    75  78  72  70  74 

Oklahoma   70  85  55  70  69 

California   90  95 

United    Slates    O.VO  72.1  58,3          69.7  ««.« 

The    Function    of    a    Shippers'    Association. 

"To  sec  ilKii  tiu-  ri-hts  ;iiul  desires  of  its  city  or  district  arc 
cUarlv  lurmiilated.  and  lomcally  and  consistently  cxpre«scil  t- 
the  proper  othcers  at  llie  rinht  time,  and  then  to  follow  up  vi»; 
orouslv  and  push  to  a  conclusion  the  propositions  thus  fonini 
l;iU<l,  'should  be  the  aim  of  municipal  boards  of  transportation 

"When  propositions  are  thus  fonmilated  and  express  the  prao 
tically  unanimous  views  of  a  shipping  comnumity.  it  is  clcarh 
the  duty  of  the  transportation  companies  to  strive  to  meet  lljeif 
views,  ami  even  if  the  re<|iiests  or  sugKcstions  seem  impracticaMc 
to  ci.deivnr  thoroughly  to  understand  the  point  of  view.  bel"r.- 
deilimng  to  conii'ly.     ♦     ♦     ♦  .  ,      ,  ■ 

"On    the   other    iiand   a\oidinK    conferences   with    shipper*   >'i 
deluKi.tinK  negotiations  to  subordin.ite  otV.cers  without  authnr.t>, 
"or   wilh   instructions   not    to  deviate   from  a   eertiim  course,  in 
creases  m:mifol.I  the  ill  elV.cts  of  noii-coinpliance  with  rciue^ts 
-/>.  ().  hrs.  hi- for,-  X    V.  Tniffii-  (/"/'. 
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RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 


Vol.  4ii,  Xo. 


Testimony   in   Western    Rate    Hearing. 

Frank  E.  Ward,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  in  testifying  at  the  hearing  in  Chicago  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  regarding  the  proposed  advances  in 
rates,  said  that  advances  in  wages  made  by  his  road  during  the 
present  year  already  had  amounted  to  $-350,000  per  annum,  and 
that  if  proportionate  increases  were  given  to  other  employees 
the  total  amount  of  the  increase  will  be  approximately  $2.70O.U0O. 

G.  O.  May,  e.xpert  accountant  with  Price,  \\  aterhouse  &  Com- 
pany, was  called  by  General-Attorney  Norton,  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
to  give  expert  testimony  regarding  railway  valuation.  It  was 
intended  that  Mr.  May  should  appear  as  a  witness  for  all  of 
the  railways,  but  one  of  his  first  statements  was  that  the  cost 
of  reproduction  of  a  railway  is  not  a  proper  basis  of  v.-ilu;ition 
or  late-making.  Chester  M.  Dawes,  general  counsel  of  the  Bur- 
lington, at  once  indicated  that  this  opinion  was  not  to  lie  taken 
as  testimony  for  the  Burlington,  and  Mr.  May  was  then  treated 
as  a  witness  exclusively  for  the  Santa  Fe.  Mr.  May  contended 
that  rates  should  be  based  mainly  on  the  value  of  the  ser\ice  to 
the  shipper.  Taking  the  present  rate  structure,  he  would  raise 
those  rates  which  have  been  disproportionately  reduced  by  com- 
petition, so  that  all  rates  would  be  on  an  equitable  basis,  and 
then  make  such  general  advances  as  might  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  roads  to  earn  a  proper  return.  He  contended  that  reason- 
able rates  should  be  made  and  that  if  the  result  of  fi.xing  reason- 
able rates  was  to  cause  some  railways  to  earn  a  small  return 
and  to  enable  other  railways  to  earn  a  large  return  that  was 
no  reason  why  the  rates  should  be  interfered  with.  If  rates 
were  to  be  reduced  because  well-managed  roads  could  earn  a 
large  return  on  them  the  effect  would  be  to  discourage  good 
management.  He  thought  that  the  adoption  of  Professor  Hi^nry 
C.  Adams'  plan  to  have  the  profits  in  excess  of  a  "fair  return" 
earned  by  the  more  prosperous  roads  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  government  would  cause  the  maximum  rates  to  be 
charged.  Commissioner  Clark  asked  Mr.  May,  as  well  as  other 
witnesses,  for  his  opinion  as  to  how  the  commission  should 
adjust  rates  on  competing  railways  having  widely  different  valua- 
tions or  capitalizations.  l~or  example,  if  one  road  is  capital- 
ized for  $100,000  a  mile,  another  for  $80,000  a  mile  and  another 
tor  $60,000  a  mile,  shall  the  commission  so  fix  the  rates  as  to 
enable  the  road  having  a  capitalization  of  $100,000  a  mile  to 
earn  a  "fair  return"  or  shall  it  so  reduce  them  as  to  enable 
only  the  road  having  a  capitalization  of  $60,000  a  mile  to  earn 
a  'fair  return?'  Mr.  May  said  that  the  commission  should 
take  into  consideration  the  entire  situation ;  that  it  was  under 
no  obligation  to  guarantee  any  return  to  a  poorly  managed 
property  and  that  it  was  not  its  duty  to  prevent  a  well-managed 
property  from  earning  a  large  return. 

Slason  Thompson,  manager  cf  the  Bureau  of  Railway  News 
and  Statistics,  also  was  called  as  a  witness  for  the  Santa  Fe. 
and  gave  statistics  to  show  that  the  average  capitalization  of 
Fluropean  railways  is  larger  and  their  rates  higher  than  those 
of   American  railways. 

Clififord  Thorne.  representing  certain  cattle  shippers  and  him- 
siM  as  a  candidate  for  railway  commissioner  of  Iowa,  sought 
to  get  from  witnesses  for  the  railways  testimony  indicating  that 
rebates  are  being  paid  in  the  form  of  loss  and  damage  claims. 
James  Peabody,  statistician  of  the  Santa  Fe,  showed  that  24.3!' 
per  cent  of  the  loss  and  damage  claims  paid  by  that  road  are 
paid  to  the  cattle  shippers  whom  .\Ir.  Thorne  rei)resents, 
and  that  these  settlements  amounted  to  7.12  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue  derived  by  the  railway  from  its  cattle  traffic. 

Before  the  hearing  was  adjourned  statistical  statements  for 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  and  other  roads  which  have  not 
put  in  any  oral  testimony  were  filed.  The  attorneys  for  the 
shippers  tried  lo  get  the  intrfxluctinn  of  their  testimony  post- 
poned for  sonir  months.  (  niiimissioiur  (lark  sugge.sted  that 
the  hearing  oukI''  •"  '>i'  r(siime<l  about  Oclnber  I"  but  fixed 
no  (iate 


general  water  traffic,   and  in   refusal  to   pro-rate  generally  with 
water  lines  in  through  movement  of  traffic. 

Considering  water  terminals,  Commissioner  Smith  finds  five 
salient  facts  regarding  them,  as  follows:  That  terminals  are  as 
important  as  channels ;  that  the  harbors  of  the  country  have 
not  fully  devloped  their  terminal  frontage,  nor  are  they  properly 
organized  or  controlled ;  that  railways  largely  control  water 
terminals,  often  to  tha  disadvantage  of  general  water  traffic; 
that  there  is  almost  no  linking  up  of  the  rail  and  general  water 
systems  at  the  water's  edge,  but  rather  the  opposite  tendency, 
and  that  there  is  little  co-operation  by  localities  with  the  federal 
government,  which  improves  the  channels. 

Concerning  New  York  Harbor  conditions  the  report  says  in 
part : 

"New  York  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  harbor  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  terminal  organism,  its  complexity  and  di- 
versitj-  make  it  a  most  interesting  study.  The  congestion  of 
business  is  complicated  by  an  enormous  volume  of  local  pas- 
senger traffic,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  until  the  recent  com- 
pletion of  tunnel  systems,  was  handled  by  ferries,  thus  requiring 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  waterfront  in  the  most  central  por- 
tions of  the  harbor;  this  ferry  traffic  still  seriously  aggravates 
the  confusion  of  business  on  marginal  streets. 

"The  congestion  of  traffic  at  present  is  extreme,  especially  on 
Manhattan  Island.  Co-ordination  of  rail  and  water  traffic  is 
very  defective,  e.xcept  as  to  the  rail  controlled  terminals  for 
through  traffic.  There  is  very  little  rail  connection  between  the 
water  terminals  and  local  industrj^s.  Perhaps  the  highest  ter- 
minal development  has  been  reached  in  the  so-called  'Bush  ter- 
minals,' on  the  Brooklyn  front.  This  is  an  important  dock 
company,  holding  29  blocks  in  South  Brooklyn,  with  a  frontage 
of  3.120  feet,  with  d  piers,  115  warehouses,  a  terminal  railroad 
with  large  car  yards,  spur  tracks  on  and  about  the  docks  and 
in  the  warehouses  sufficient  to  accommodate  1,200  cars,  and  a 
number  of  car  floats.  It  has  excellent  mechanical  transshipping 
equipment,  and  its  entire  system  of  docks,  warehouses  and 
equipmtnt  is  w-ell  co-ordinated  with  the  trunk  line  railroads. 
Its  terminal  railroad  connects  with  the  Brooklyn  terminals  of 
about  eight  or  ten  railroads  and  acts  as  their  terminal  agent. 
Most  of  its  wharves  are  leased  to  ocean  steamship  lines.  The 
city  is  at  the  present  time  building  a  series  of  large  docks  adja- 
cent to  the  Bush  terminals. 

"For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  city  to 
acquire  important  portions  of  its  waterfront,  particularly  on 
Manhattan  Island.  In  1905  it  was  stated  in  a  published  report 
(hat  out  of  a  total  of  -309  piers  on  Manhattan  Island  the  city 
owned  207.  .\t  present  (1910).  taking  perhaps  the  most  important 
section,  there  are  about  180  piers  from  West  Seventieth  street  to 
the  Batrery  and  thence  up  to  East  Forty-second  street,  and  of 
these  the  city  owns  about  150.  Railways  occupy  a  comparatively 
small  frontage  in  New  York  (about  five  and  a  third  miles'),  but 
that  part  is  very  important,  constituting  about  3-1  per  cent,  of  the 
North  River  front,  the  best  part  of  the  harbor.  .About  ten 
tail  ways  are  located  there." 

The  state  of  New  York  in  1903  appropriated  over  $100,00<t,000 
for  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal,  and  construction  work  is  now  in 
operation.  Even  with  this  improvcmenl,  however,  transportation 
by  the  Erie  Canal  will  depend  largely  upon  the  condition  of  its 
terminals  at  New  York  and  Buffalo  and  upon  the  control  of 
those  terminals.  The  canal,  as  a  rival  of  parallel  railways,  i.< 
naturally  an  object  of  great  interest  to  those  roads,  and  there 
are  strong  indications  that  their  policy  has  been  to  suppress 
canal  traffic  by  control  of  the  terminals  and  by  influence  upon 
the  lloafing  equipment  as   well   as  by  active  rate  competition. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


Water  Transportation   In  the  United  States.* 
Probably   the   greatest   single   deterrent   to   water  terminal   ad- 
vance in  the   United   States   is    the    present    adverse   attitude   of 
rail   lines   toward    independent    water    traffic    in    their    exclusive 
control  of  frontage,    in   refusal   or   neglect   to   co-ordinate    with 

•Frnm  a  report  by    H.    K.  Smilli.  Ciimmiininnrr   of  fiirpor»llon»,    Drrmrt 
mriil  of  rnmmrrcr  ami    l..-ilior 


Complaints   to   the   Commission   and   Suspensions  of  Tarltfs. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  postponed  to  Ja" 
M.iry  I,  1!MI.  the  enforcement  of  its  recent  orders  against  the 
.^outiurn  Pacific  and  the  .\tchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fo,  requu 
iiiK  the  abolition  of  a  switching  charge  of  $2  50  per  car  on 
freight  going  to  and  from  certain  private  sidings  (though  h(>^«I 
iiiK  the  charge  not  unlawful  on  cars  oming  from  or  to  .iiiothcr 
road).      The    order    applied    to   certain    cities   in    California 

The  Interstate  Cumnurce  Commission  has  suspended  ^  ""til 
|..bni..rv    (!,    1911.    fr.ivht    tarifls    on    lumber    from    the    Pacitic 
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norlhwr«t  to  canlrni  |H)ini».  incrctiiinK  Ihc  riitc.  whuh  had 
bcrii   aniuMinccd   by  the   ruilwuyn  to  no   into  dTcft   Octolicr    10. 

The  Inlrr^tiUc  (  omnicrcc  CommiH^ion  linn  »uiii>iiiilr<l  until 
February  (i.  ll»ll.  a  number  of  frriKht  tarilTii  whuli  liavc  been 
filed  by  the  TnuiHlontnicMtal  l-reiKht  llurcau  sIh.wuik  nicrcaiiei 
on  many  commoditir*  (roni  the  .\thinlu-  sealiiard  i<>  points  on 
the  I'ttcil'ic  toast  .mil  to  |ioiiits  mi  liah  and  other  we>iern  Stales. 
The  tarilTs  were  liUd  AukuiI   I.'>.  to  no  nilo  elTect  October  10. 

licariuK!)  on  tlie  western  freiKbt  rate  eases,  whicli  have  been 
held  «t  (hicano.  will  be  resuineil  in  tliat  city  October  2'). 

A  hearinK  will  Ik-  held  at  n.>ston.  October  17,  on  the  com- 
plaint which  has  brtii  maile  aKainst  the  new  demiirraKe  rtilc^  m 
New    I'liiKland 

Hearing    Fixed  on    New    Vehicle   Rates. 

On  Oct  l>cr  l>.  at  St  l.oiiis,  iIhtc  will  be  a  liiarinn  on  the 
i..|).iMil  new  rates  i-n  vehicles  published  by  the  Southwestern 
lid  the  Icntral  associations. 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  tlrcKoii   Railway  Commission  has  ordered  a  reduction  of 
:>i>ut  20  per  cent    in  class  rates  on  the  Southern  Pacitic  lines  in 
•iiat  -State. 

The  New  York  Siatc  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
tict,   has   appointed    Francis.  U.   Wilcox   of   BufTalo,   accountant 
1  the  telephone  and  telegraph  department  at  $2,.'i00  a  year,  and 
.imcs   M.   Kite  of   Elmira.  N.  Y.,  cnsinccr  in  tlie   same  depart- 
ment at  $2,40(1. 

The  New  York  Si.itc  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 

.:ict.  has  appointed  II.  l".  Ila>brouck.  of  Troy,  and  VV.  P.  Cole- 

aan,  of  New  York  City.  traveliuR  accountants  for  the  commis- 

lon  at  a  salary  of  ?;i,8n0  each.    The  duties  of  these  men  will  be 

>  go  about  the  state  and  visit  the  offices  of  the  corporations. 

Richard  T.  Higgins  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Con- 
icticut   railway  commi.'sion,   succeeding  A.    F.   Gates,   resigned. 
Mr.    Higgins    was    born    in    Washington,    Conn.,    September   24, 
l."<65.     He  was  educated   in   the  public  schools  of  that   place,  at 
ibe  Parker  Academy  at  Woodbury,  and  at  St.  I-'rancis  College  at 
Brooklyn,    N.   Y.      He   studied   law   in   the   office   of   Huntington 
&  Warner  at  Wiodluiry.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Litch- 
field counly  in   1800.     In   18!>1   he  located  at   Winstcd,  where  he 
'■.is  since  practised  law.     Mr.  Higgins  was  the  Democratic  leader 
I  the   House  of  Representatives  in  the  session  of  the  General 
\ssembly  in  1909.     He  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  served  one 
i-rm  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  town  court  of  Winsted. 


Illegal  to  Charge  Owner  for  Use  of  His  Own  Cars. 

The  New  York  Slate  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  Dis- 
trict. ha>  upheld  the  contention  of  the  General  Flectnc  Company 
•■.  challenging  the  legality  of  the  steam  railway  companies' 
Icnuirrage  rule,  which  applies  demurrage  on  inbound  private 
^ars  belonging  to  the  General  Electric  Coinpany  after  such  cars 
iiavc  been  removed  from  the  interchange  track  at  Schenectady 
'  y  the  conipla'ning  company  and  taken  by  its  own  power  and  on 
ts  own  tracks  into  its  plant,  such  rule  continuing  to  apply  until 
■lie  time  of  actual  unloading  within  the  plant.  The  complaint 
.\as  made  against  Lhe  New  York  Central  and  the  Delaware  & 
iludson.  The  decision  of  the  commission,  which  was  prepared 
ly  Commissioner   Decker,  rules  as   follows: 

That  these  carriers  have  no  lawful  right  to  enter  upon  the 
tracks  of  the  General  Electric  Company  beyond  the  interchange 
f.ack  for  any  purpose  is  beyond  dispute;  and  it  is  well  settled 
in  law  that  the  General  Electric  Company  cannot  require  of 
I  ither  respondent  the  performance  of  railroad  service  upon  its 
industrial  tracks.  Neither  in  fact  nor  in  laws  doss  railway 
-ervice  by  the  respondents  extend  beyond  their  interchange 
track?  with  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  right  to  collect 
car  demurrage  cannot  be  predicated  upon  a  fiction.  Such  right 
must  arise  from  ownership,  holding  by  agreement,  and  any 
extension  of  control  through  carrier's  operation  or  carrier's  lia- 
bility. None  of  these  extends  to  a  loaded  car  delivered  upon 
.in  interchange  track  to  the  car-owning  company  after  removal 
by  that  company  to  its  own  tracks  by  its  own  power  from  the 
•rtcrchange  or  place  of  delivery. 


Even  If  upheld  the  rule  i»  incapable  of  practical  enforcement, 
since  the  car  ami  its  lailiiiK  after  removal  from  the  intcrchanKC 
track  arc  in  the  exclusiVL-  possession  and  control  of  the  indus- 
trial company,  and  obviously  any  rciiuireinent  by  the  carrier 
ol  a  report  from  the  owning  industrial  company  of  the  time  of 
unloadiiiK  as  a  basis  for  the  assessment  of  demurrage  charges 
could  be  successfully  denied.  This  seems  to  be  fully  r-cogmzcd 
in  the  demurrage  rules  themselves  in  the  exemption  from  (le- 
iniirraKc  of  the  loaded  private  car  outbound  from  the  owning 
industry. 

The  commission  further  says  that  this  rule  is  part  of  the 
uniform  demurrage  code  a.lopted  by  the  National  Association 
of  Kailw.iy  Commissioners  and  largely  put  in  effect  by  carriers 
ihrougliont  the  country.  Such  action,  the  commission  says,  has 
resulted  in  attainment  of  uniformity  in  demurrage  rules  to  a 
degree  which  was  not  deemed  i>ossible  a  few  years  ago.  The 
purpose  of  fairness  to  shippers,  as  a  whole,  and  the  abolition  of 
widespread  discriminating  practices  as  between  shippers  are  so 
thoroughly  indicated  in  the  preparation  and  application  of  the 
demurrage  code  that  the  commission  comes  with  great  reluctance 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  rule  as  it  applies  to  private  cars  under 
load  to  the  car-owning  industry  doing  its  own  switching  from 
interchange  tracks  is  without  legal  justification,  and  must  be 
moditied  so  far  as  il  relates  to  tratfic  within  the  state  of  New 
York. 

In  this  case  the  complaint  also  attacked  the  rule  in  the  de- 
murrage code  relating  to  averaging  demurrage,  known  as  Rule  9, 
upon  the  claim  that  the  rule  unjustly  and  unreasonably  separates 
cars  into  two  classes— box  cars  (including  refrigerator  cars) 
in  class  1,  and  freight  cars  of  all  other  descriptions  in  class  2. 
The  evidence  was  not  convincing  in  favor  of  complaiant  upon 
this  branch  of  the  case.  No  material  damage  was  shown,  and 
no  evidence  was  presented  indicating  any  unjust  effect  of  the 
rule  upon  shippers  or  consignees  generally.  As  to  this  branch 
of  the  case  the  complaint  is  held  not  sustained. 


COURT    NEWS. 


The  Texas  state  railroad  commission  has  ordered  suits  brought 
.-■gainst  the  roads  entering  Dallas  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  commission's  order  to  build  a  union  passenger  station,  and 
against  the  roads  entering  Hillsboro  for  the  same  cause. 

The  supremo  court  of  New  York  (Erie  county)  has  sustairied 
the  consliuitionality  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act  (chap- 
ter 674),  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  state  this 
>ear.  The  suit  was  that  of  Ives  vs.  South  Buffalo  Railway. 
Ives  was  a  switchman,  injured  in  his  work  without  negligence 
on  his  part.  The  railway  claimed  that  the  law  unduly  discrimi- 
nated against  the  railway,  and  also  found  fault  with  it  on  the 
ground  th;;t  it  imposes  "liability  without  fault."  The  decision, 
by  Justice  Pound,  w^as  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  on  all  points. 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a  decision  in- 
validating the  car  demurrage  rules  issued  by  the  state  railway 
commission,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  interstate  traffic.  The 
commission  did  not  approve  of  the  uniform  demurrage  rules 
which  were  endorsed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  sought  to  put  into  effect  rules  of  its  own  more  favorable  to 
shippers  and  consignees.  The  state  supreme  court  holds  that 
by  doing  so  it  undertook  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  in  vio- 
lation of  the  federal  constitution.  A  number  of  interesting  points 
presented  in  the  complaint  filed  by  the  railways  were  left  un- 
touched, the  court  basing  its  decision  upon  the  construction  of 
the  statute  establishing  the  Michigan  railway  commission.  This 
statute  expressly  confines  the  powers  of  the  commission  in  this 
matter  to  shipments  originating  and  terminating  within  the  State. 
.\  lower  court  had  sustained  the  Michigan  commission,  but  on 
appeal  by  the  railways  this  order  is  now  reversed. 


The  Ottoman  .\merican  Development  Company  is  seeking  a 
concession  to  build  a  railway  in  Turkey  from  Alexandretta 
northward  toward  the  Persian  border,  something  more  than 
•iOi)  miles.  It  is  reported  in  London  that  the  minister  of  public 
works  has  reported  favorably  on  the  granting  of  this  concession, 
and  that  the  next  parliament  of  Turkey  will  probably  confirm 
bis  report. 
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ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


Executive,    Financial   and    Legal   Officers. 

J.  Tanney  V\  illcox  lias  been  appointed  assistant  to  Lewis  Neil- 
son,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  otHce  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

E.  G.  VVarfield,  formerly  traffic  manager  of  the  Mallory  Steam- 
ship Co.,  has  been  electsd  vice-president  of  the  Houston  &  Bra- 
zos Valley,  with  office  at  New  York. 

J.  T.  Welch  has  been  appointed  auditor  and  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  Hearne  &  Brazos  Valley,  with  office 
at  Hearne,   Tex.,  succeeding  E.   S.   Horton,  resigned. 

J.  H.  Pierson  has  been  appointed  assistant  auditor  of  freight 
accounts  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  succeeding  C.  G.  Stamm,  resigned 
to  engage  in  other  business. 

J.  B.  Munson,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida  at  Macon,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed 
permanent  receiver  of  the  Macon  &  Birmingham,  succeedmg 
Samuel  F.  Parrott,  deceased. 

N.  H.  Lassiter,  general  attorney  of  the  Rock  Island  lines  in 
Texas,  has  been  appointed  also  general  attorney  of  the  Trinity 
&  Brazos  Valley,  with  office  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  succeeding 
Andrews,  Ball  &  Streetman,  resigned. 

The  officers  of  the  Marianna  &  Blountstown  are  as  follows : 
C.  R.  Evans,  president  and  treasurer;  R.  Pennington,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  both  with  offices  at  Marianna,  Fla. ; 
r.  L.  Sweat,  secretary,  with  office  at  Douglas,  Ga. ;  T.  J.  Mil- 
hollin,  superintendent  and  general  freight  and  passenger  agent, 
and  W.  W.  Crews,  auditor,  both  with  offices  at  Marianna. 

E.  H.  Coapman,  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Railway 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  electe<l  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  in  charge  of  the  operating  and  maintenance  de- 
partments, with  olfice  at  Washington.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Coap- 
man and  sketch  of  his  railway  life  was  published  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gasetle  of  January  •2L  p.  lH-.  R-  D.  Lankford,  secre- 
tary at  Xew  York,  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  secretary, 
in  charge  of  the  New  \'ork  office.  He  will  assist  the  president 
in  matters  relating  to  the  treasury  and  accounting  departments 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assign^-d  to  him  by 
the  president. 

Operating  Officers. 

II.  S.  Phillips  has  been  ap[)ointed  superintendent  of  the  .Vbilenc 
&  Southern,  with  ofticc  at  Abilene,  Te.x. 

J.  R.  Nolan  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  St.  Johns 
River  Terminal  Co.,  with  office  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

V.  J.  Mackie  has  been  appointed  a  trainmaster  on  the  Rio 
Grande  division  of  the  Atchison,  Tojiika  &  Santa  I'"e. 

I'owler  Hopkins  has  been  appointed  a  superintendent  of  the 
St.  Louis  Si  .San  I'Vancisco,  with  office  at  Sapiilpa,  ( )kla. 

\V.  T.  Stewart,  superintendent  of  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Islanii. 
has  been  appointccl  general  superintendent,  with  olfice  at  Gulf- 
port,  Miss. 

C.  J.  Fellows  li.u  liteii  ,ippi)iiili  (I  siip<riiil(iiil(  lit  of  car  service 
of  the  Cincinnati,  ll.imiltoii  &  Dayton,  with  office  at  Cincimiati, 
Ohio,  succeeding  A.  K.   Duncan,  resigned. 

I'".  R.  Rockwell  has  been  appoinled  general  siipcrinletidcnt  of 
the  Colorado  lines  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  nft'icc  at 
I'lK  lilo,  Colo.,  succeeding  J.   W.    Dean,  resigned. 

W.  (i.  [{each  has  been  appointed  chief  train  dcspatclier  of  the 
western  division  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St,  Louis,  with  office  at 
Walcrtown,  .S.  F),  succeeding  (i    I"    Downing,  rcHigneil 


at  Montpelier.  Vt,  has  been  appointed  general  manager,  his 
former  position  having  been  abolished.  A.  A.  Stcbbins  has  been 
appointed  superintendent,  with  office  at  Barre. 

H.  W.  McAbee  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  dining 
car  and  hotel  departments  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with 
office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  succeeding  T.  .V.  Dempsey,  resigned  to 
accept  a  similar  position  with  another  company. 

M.  C.  Coyle  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
&  Charlevoix,  with  office  at  East  Jordan,  Mich.,  and  all  reports, 
statements,  etc.,  previously  sent  to  Clark  Haire,  former  gen- 
eral manager,  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Coyle. 

C.  Murphy,  general  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  division  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  transportation.  Eastern  lines,  with  office 
Ml  Montreal,  succeeding  J.  W.  Leonard,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

J.  W.  Farrcll,  chief  despatcher  of  the  First  and  Second  dis- 
tricts. Eastern  di\isio!.-  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  at  Island  Pond,  Vt., 
has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Third  district,  with  office 
at  Richmond,  Que.,  succeeding  P.  G.  Flaherty,  resigned.  E.  S. 
Cooper  succeeds  Mr.  Farrell. 

E.  F.  Blomeycr,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Chattanooga  Southern,  in  charge  of  the  engi- 
neermg.  construction  and  operatmg  departments,  with  office  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  succeeding  C.  Hicks,  resigned. 

W.  B.  Throop,  general  superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  district 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kansas 
City,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeding  to  the  duties  of 
W.  G.  Brimson,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  on  leave  of 
absence. 

C.  J.  Shea,  superintendent  of  the  .\uburn  division  of  the  Le- 
high Valley,  at  .Auburn.  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Wyoming  division,  with  office  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa- 
succeeding  N.  L.  Moon,  assigned  to  other  duties.  W.  W.  .Abbott, 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  division  at  Jersey  City.  N.  J., 
succeeds  Mr.  Shea,  and  M.  C.  Roach  succeeds  Mr.  .\bbott. 

Traffic  Officers. 

F.  W.  Green  has  been  appointed  an  immigration  agent  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  N.  Steele  has  been  appointed  agent  of  the  Empire  Line,  with 
office  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  succeeding  N.  H.  Kipp,  retired. 

J.  G.  North  has  been  appointed  a  soliciting  freight  agent  of 
the  Georgia  Railroad,  with  office  at  Macon,  Ga.,  succeeding  J.  W. 
White,  resigned. 

E.  N.  Kendall  has  been  appointed  di\ision  freight  agent  of 
the  r.altimorc  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  succeeding 
II.  Sheridan,  resigned. 

1).  R.  Simpson  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Paris 
&  .Mount  I'leasant,  a  line  under  construction  in  Texas,  with 
olViii'   at    Paris.   Tex. 

J.  r.  Welch  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Hearne  &  lira/os  \alley,  with  office  at  Hearne. 
Tex.,  succeeding   K.  S.  Horton,  resigned. 

C.  R.  Krause,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Hurling 
ton  &  Quincy  at  Kansas  City,  .\lo.,  has  been  appointed  solicitinK 
IuikIu  agent  of  tiie  International  &  Great  Northern,  with  otficf 
at    Kans.is  City. 

U.illtr  S.  Wiliams,  commercial  agent  of  the  Rook  Island 
liius  .it  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  general  a«eiii 
ill  the  freight  and  passenger  department,  with  office  at  Spokane, 
W.ish.      r    II.   Simiiioiis   succeeds    Mr.    VVilliamx. 

A  II  I'lti,  Infill  rly  tiMveliiig  freight  and  passenger  agent  d 
the  .Soiiilierii  I'.icilic  at  Reno,  Xev.,  has  been  appointed  griicr.il 
agent  of  the  Toiiopah  Si  Goldlield,  with  office  at  San  Francisci... 
C  al  ,  succeeding  M.  Clarke. 


F.   W.   Slanyan.  general  sii|>eriiiteMc|  iit   of  the    llarre   K.iilio.KJ  Iv    II     G.-orgr  has  l.eeii  .ippoiiiud  easil.oiiiid   freight  agent  of 
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■!,r  \\  .ili.inli.  .ukI  (i.  11.  IiiKcrnoll,  we«lboiin(l  cniUriiciinK  frciKlit 
^ciM  Ml  1  Iik;ik>>.  h«»  t)«rn  appointrtl  Wfilltcimd   frriKlii   smcnt, 
>ih  Miili  iiltlcrx  ut  (  hicuK" 

A  J.  Diilclirr  lm»  liccii  iiiipoiiilcd  a  Kriinal  .ik<iiI  nf  the 
lUiuttun  St  Trxnit  (riilrni,  thr  lloiMtoii  I'la^t  \  W  r-il  Texas 
iiid  the  ll(>u«ltin  8i  Shrcvi|M>rt,  with  nOiir  at  Atlaiila,  ( ia  ,  mic- 
'  rdiiiK  J.  I''.  Van  kriimiclaer, 

J  J  McOiiccit.  Jr.  rity  pa^sriiKfr  anciit  of  the  Missouri  I'acilic- 
lri>n  Miitintaiii  systrm  at  ChicaKit.  has  hocn  appnintril  a  travrliiiK 

issrtiKrr  aKcnt,  with  olVu-r  at  C'hicaKo,  succccdiiiK  1 1.  L.  I'casc. 
\\     II    |)onny  miccrctU  Mr    McQueen. 

Alfred  S  FCarj)  has  hern  appoiiiied  frciKlit  s"hiil"r  of  llie 
Union  I.ine.  I'eimsylvaiiia  Lines  West,  vvitli  ulllcc  at  WlieelniK, 
W.  Vn..  .succeeding  (  l>  llowc,  promoted  to  district  frciKlu 
"licitor  at  W  hcdiiiK  <  teorKc  K.  Trcnani  h.is  heeii  appointed 
mnt.  with  olhcc  at  South  I'.end,  Incl. 

The  otlice  oi  tratVic  manaKcr  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern, 
which  has  not  hccn  Idled  since  the  death  of  C".  L.  Wellington 
■'sl  July,  has  hetii  aholished.  and  the  duties  of  that  oflicc  will 

Icvolvo  on  T.  K.  l-"isher  and  II.  A.  Johnson,  respectively  general 

reight  agent  and  general  passenger  agent. 

Walter    S.    Williams,    commercial   agent    of    the    kock    Island 

1  ines,  at  Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa,  has  hcen  appointed  general  agent 

l'  the  freight  and  passenger  departments,  with  otlice  at  Spokane, 

Wash.     T.    II.   Simmons   succeeds   .Mr.   Williams,   with   ofTicc   at 

Cedar  Rapids. 

J.  W.  (.itahani  h;.s  hcen  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
i;ent  m  charge  ol  the  tariff  department  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis 
.\  Western,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
111  the  Iowa  C  piitr.il.  with  office  at  Chicago,  and  the  position  of 
luef  of  the  tarilT  hurcau  has  been  abolished. 

S.  K.  Hooper,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  and  general  passenger  agent  of  the  RioCrande 
Southern  at  Denver.  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
general  tratVic  manager,  with  oflicc  at  Denver.  I'rank  A.  Wad- 
leigh,  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  succeeds  Mr.  Hooper. 

J.  L.  Amos,  general  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  has  been 
appointed  conmiercial  agent  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  succeeding 
L.  F.  Klein,  resigned,  to  go  to  the  Illinois  Central.  J.  R.  Duck- 
worth, commercial  agent  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  succeeds  Mr. 
Amos.  J.  J.  Kavanaugh,  commercial  freight  agent  at  Monroe, 
La.,  succeeds  Mr.  Duckworth.  C.  G.  Johnson  succeeds  Mr. 
Kavanaugh. 

Engineering   and    Rolling    Stock   Officers. 

A.  M.  Gracie  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  the  car  depart- 
ment of  the  Northern  Central  at  the  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  shops,  suc- 
ceeding J.  W.  Hawthorne,  deceased. 

K  C.  Kyte.  engineer  of  the  Pine  Bluff  &  Northern,  a  line 
;nder  construction  in  Arkansas,  has  resigned  to  take  a  posi- 
lon  on   Nfadeira-Mamore  Railway  in   Brazil. 

J.  M.  R.  Fairbairn,  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Cana- 
lian  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way, 
■  .■'.>tern  lines,  with  office  at  Montreal,  Que. 

H.  F.  Wardwell  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  power 
iid  equipment  of  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  and  the  Belt 
Kailway  Company  of  Chicago,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

J.  H.  Knpwles,  assistant  engineer  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los 
\ngeles  &  Salt  Lake  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  appointed 

division  engineer  on  the  Western  Pacific,  with  ofliice  at  Elko. 
\ev. 

C.  James,  master  mechanic  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Port  Jer- 
•  s,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  N'ew 
N  ork  division  and  branches  at  Jersey  City.  .\'.  J.,  succeeiling 
J  J.  Dewey,  resigned  to  go  into  other  business.  F.  H.  Murray 
succeeds  Mr.  James,  with  office  at  Port  Jervis. 

W.  I.  Elliott,  roadmasler  on  the  Twenty-first  track  division  oi 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  has  been  trans- 


ferred to  the  I  iiiirtecntii  track  diviition,  with  office  at  Fort  Scott, 
Kan.,  HUccrrdiiiK  ]■  (  oughlin,  rmigncd  D  C.  I.)aviii,  roadma^ter 
on  the  Twciily  mcoimI  track  diviiion  at  I'itlitliurg,  ,<iuccccds  Mr. 
Daviv  anil   S    U    J 'c  tern  succeeds   .\Ir.   I-;ili«tt. 

The  oflicc  of  M.  V.  Ilynes,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
(  iiicinnaii,  Hamilton  ft  Dayton  at  (iincinnati,  Ohio,  ha«  been 
appointed  division  engineer  rif  the  Toledo  division,  with  office 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  his  ff)rmcr  position  having  been  abolished. 
I  Iv  White,  ilivision  engineer  at  Dayton,  has  been  transferred  to 
the   liidianapolis-.Springfield  division,  with  office  at  Indianapolis. 

Hugh  Mc(jehec  Taylf)r,  who  was  appointed  director  of  con- 
struction of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  in  June,  with 
olhce  at  Mexico  City,  Mex.,  has  had  his  authority  extcn<led  over 
the  Pan-.'\merican  Railroad.  Mr.  T;iylor  w;is  born  .March  o, 
1m70,  at  .Montgomery,  Ala.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  scho')ls 
of  Montgomery  and  graduated  from  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  JH«9  with  the  degree  of  HE.  He  began  railway 
work  in  May,  \HH'.),  as  a  draftsman  on  the  Louisville  &  .N'ash- 
villc  and  was  later  jnasonry  inspector  and  resident  engineer 
on  the  Alabama  Mineral  and  liirmingham  .Mineral  flivisions  of 
the  samo  road.  In  September,  18IM,  he  went  t<j  the  National 
Railroad  of  Mexico,  now  .-i  part  of  the  .Vational  Railways  of 
Mexico,  ,is  supervisor  of  track,  and  from  October,  1893.  to  Jan- 
uary, 189-j,  he  was  consecutively  station  master,  yard  master, 
brakeman  and  conductor  on  the  same  road.  He  was  promoted 
tfi  trainmister  in  January,  1895,  with  office  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  and 
in  January,  1900,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  San 
Luis  division.  From  I'ebruary,  1902.  to  March,  1904,  he  was 
superintendent  of  construction  for  all  the  lines  of  the  National 
Railroad  of  Mexico,  and  from  March,  1904,  to  June,  1907,  he 
was  general  manager  of  the  Interoceanic  Railway  of  Mexico, 
now  a  part  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  manager  of  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  in  June,  1907,  and  in  June,  1910,  was  appointed  director 
of  construction  of  the  same  company. 

Purchasing  Officers. 

S.  L.  Carter  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Southern  Indiana  and  the  Chicago  Southern,  with  office  at  Bed- 
ford, Ind.,  succeeding  T.  J.  McGrath,  resigned. 

C.  C.  Hubbell,  auditor  of  disbursements  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  pur- 
chasing agent,  with  office  at  New  York,  succeeding  George  F. 
Wilson,  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 


OBITUARY. 


W.  J.  Carnahan,  roadmaster  of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  & 
Mexico,  with  office  at  Kingsville.  Tex.,  died  at  Kingsville  on 
September  28. 

Nicholas  Monsarrat,  president  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan 
and  the  Wellston  &  Jackson  Belt,  died  in  New  York,  September 
30,  at  the  age  of  71  years. 

Samuel  Calloway,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Owensboro 
&  Nashville  division  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  died  on  Sep- 
tember 2i>,  at  Snowdown.  .Ala.,  at  the  age  of  .50  years.  Mr.  Callo- 
way was  born  at  Snowdown,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  w-as 
in  the  employ  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters at  Birmingham.  .'Ma.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  Birmingham  Mineral  division  of  the  L.  &  N., 
and  then  was  appointed  assistant  roadmaster  of  the  same  divi- 
sion. In  1890  he  was  made  roadmaster  of  the  Birminghatn  Min- 
eral and  the  South  &  North  Alabama  divisions,  remaining  in 
that  po>itioB  for  nine  years,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  same  divisions.  Mr.  Calloway  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Owensboro  &  Nashville  division 
in  1905.  and  two  years  later  he  resigned  from  the  service  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  to  go  into  the  contracting  business.  His 
last  work  was  in  Ohio,  where  he  was  associated  with  W.  J. 
Oliver  &  Co. 

Thomas  A.  Dugan.  general  freight  agent  of  the  Boston  & 
.Maine,  died  at  the  home  of  his  brother  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
September  30,  after  an  illness  of  three  days.  Mr.  Dugan  was 
born  December  29,  1858,  at  Charleston,  N.  H.     He  was  educated 
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in  the  public  schools  and  began  railway  work  on  Xovember  i, 
1880,  as  a  clerk  in  the  freight  office  of  the  Central  Vermont,  at 
Bellows  Falls.  From  November.  1882.  to  November,  1884,  he 
was  clerk  in  the  freight  office  of  the  Cheshire  Railroad,  now  a 
part  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  from  January,  188j.  to  May, 
1892.  he  was  clerk  in  the  auditmg  department  of  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  and  then  was  chief  clerk  in  the  general  traffic  man- 
ager's office  of  the  same  road.  In  January,  1894,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight  office,  and  in  July, 
1898,  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  remaining 
in  that  position  until  the  Fitchburg  was  absorbed  by  the  Boston 
&  Maine.  He  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  in  July,  1900,  and  in  August,  1907,  he  was 
appointed  general  freight  agent. 

Rufus  Blodgeit,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  &  Long 
Branch  and  formerly  a  United  States  senator,  died  on  October 
3  at  his  home  in  Long  Branch.  Mr.  Blodgett  was  born  on 
October  9,  1834,  at  Dorchester,  N.  H..  and  began  railway  work 
in  March,  1856,  as  a  machinist  in  the  shops  of  the  Boston, 
Concord  &'  Montreal.  Three  years  later  he  went  as  a  machinist 
to  the  New  Haven,  New  London  &  Stonington,  now  a  part  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  in  the  same  capacity. 
From  March,  1866,  to  February,  1874,  he  was  master  mechanic 
of  the  Raritan  &  Delaware  Bay,  now  a  part  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading.  From  February,  1874,  to  August,  1884,  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  Southern,  now  a  part  of 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey.  In  August.  1884,  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  &  Long  Branch,  which  is 
operated  jointly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Blodgett  was  interested  in  county 
affairs,  served  four  terms  as  mayor  of  Long  Branch  and  held 
other  offices  in  the  state.  His  term  as  senator  was  from  1887 
to  1893. 

Hfnry  S.  Bryan,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Duluth 
&  Iron  Range,  at  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  died  October  2  at 
Rochester,  Wis.  Mr.  Bryan  was  born  September  7,  1836,  at 
Cazcnovia.  N.  Y.,  and  began  railway  work  in  March,  1859,  as 
a  machinist  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  In  April, 
1863,  he  went  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  the  same 
capacity,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  was  made  foreman 
of  the  machine  shops  on  the  Galena  division  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western.  About  two  years  later  he  went  as  a  machinist 
to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the  following  year 
he  went  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago.  In  July, 
1867,  he  was  appointed  machinist  and  foreman  of  roundhouse 
on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  and  from  May,  1872, 
to  May,  1886,  he  was  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago  &  Iowa, 
now  a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  From  April, 
1873,  to  April,  1876,  he  was  also  general  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Chicago  &  Paducah  and  the  Chicago, 
Pekin  &  Southwestern,  and  from  January,  1886,  to  May,  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago  & 
Town  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern.  He  was  then 
for  over  two  years  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Northern.  I'Vnm  .April,  1889,  to  .\pril  of  the  following  year 
he  was  out  of  railway  work.  He  was  appointed  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  in  April,  1890,  and  has  been 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  same  road  since  January, 
1904. 

Construction   of  the   Zemmurray    Line. 

Work  was  cdmmenced  June  27  on  the  new  Zemmurray  Rail- 
way line  in  Honduras  from  Veracruz,  through  the  rich  banana 
lands  of  the  coast  up  to  the  Cuyamcl  plantation  and  on  to  the 
fliiatemala  boundary.  This  line,  narrow  gage,  on  which  about 
$.300.0fM)  gold  will  be  expended,  will  be  about  .30  miles  long. 
Although  built  by  a  wealthy  fruit  company  of  Italians  doing 
business  between  this  port  and  coast  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  the 
entire  er|iiipmriit  of  light  Baldwin  engines,  tics,  rails,  cars,  pro- 
visions, skilled  workmen,  etc.,  will  be  brought  from  the  I'nited 
States,  the  company  seeming  to  be  quasi-.Xmerican.  Veracruz 
is  a  small  hamlet  situated  on  the  roast  some  2.1  miles  west  of 
Puerto  Cortes,  on  a  small  bight  or  recess  in  Amatique  bay.  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  fluH  of  Honduras,  offering  a  shel- 
tered position  for  the  anchoring  of  vessels  while  loading.  The 
land  on  both  sides  of  this  railway  is  considered  to  be  unsur- 
passed in  fertility  and  general  suitableness  for  the  cultivation 
of  fruits,  and  is  also  ideal  land  for  raising  cotton. 
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New    Incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

Abilexe  &  Southern. — This  company,  now  operating  a  line 
from  Abilene,  Tex.,  south  to  Ballinger,  54  miles,  has  amended 
its  charter,  permitting  a  change  of  route.  The  amended  charter 
calls  for  a  line  from  Ballinger  north  through  Runnels,  Taylor, 
Jones,  Fisher,  Stonewell,  Kent,  Dickens  and  King  counties,  150 
miles.  The  54  miles  of  completed  line  will  form  part  of  the 
through  route.  An  east  and  west  line  is  to  be  built  from 
Hamilton  through  Fisher  and  Scurry  counties  to  Snyder,  50 
miles.     (June  3,  p.  1390.) 

This  road  has  been  e.xtended  from  Abilene,  Tex.,  northward 
to  Hamlin.  42  miles. 

Akizoxa  Eastekx. — See  Southern   Pacific. 

.■\tchisox,  Topeka  &  Saxta  Fe. — The  report  of  this  company 
for  the  year  ended  June  3o  1910,  shows  that  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember l;i  the  total  number  of  miles  in  operation  on  lines  of  the 
Atchison  system  was  9,961.25  miles,  as  compared  with  d,192.b 
miles  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  168.7-3  miles.  In 
addition,  there  was  finished  on  June  30,  211.78  miles,  of  which 
88.57  miles  was  ready  for  operation  on  July  1.  During  the  year 
the  extension  of  the  Arizona  &  California,  from  the  west  bank 
of  the  Colorado  river  to  a  junction  with  the  main  line  at  Cadiz, 
Cal.,  83  miles,  was  finished  and  opened  for  ;raffic  on  July  1. 
The  Concho,  San  Saba  &  Llano  Valley,  extending  from  Miles, 
Tex.,  to  Paint  Rock.  16.73  miles,  was  acquired  during  the  year, 
and  an  extension  from  San  Angelo  to  Sterling  City,  about  41 
miles,  under  construction  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  has  since 
been  completed,  and  is  now  open  for  traffic.  In  order  to  shorten 
the  distance  from  San  Bernardino.  Cal.,  via  Riverside  to  Los 
Angeles,  a  cut-off  was  constructed  under  the  name  of  the 
FuUerton  &  Richfield,  between  Fullerton  and  Richfield,  5.4 
miles,  and  is  now  open  for  traffic.  The  Gulf  &  Interstate  Rail- 
way of  Texas,  which  extends  from  Beaumont,  Tex.,  to  Port 
Bolivar,  where  the  company  has  extensive  dock  facilities,  at 
which  ocean  steamers  can  receive  and  discharge  cargoes,  has 
been  aciiuired.  The  company  operates  a  tug  and  barge  line  be- 
tween Port  Bolivar  and  Galveston,  and  furnishes  the  shortest 
line  between  Galveston  and  Beaumont,  where  it  connects  with 
the  leased  lines  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe.  In  West 
Texas  substantial  progress  has  been  made  on  the  main  line  con- 
necting the  G.,  C.  &  S.  Fe.  at  Coleman  with  the  Eastern  Railway 
of  New  Mexico  at  Texico,  N.  M.  The  45  miles  immediately 
southeast  of  Lubbock,  Tex.,  was  finished  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  155  miles  of  the  remaining  section  between  Lubbock 
and  Coleman  has  been  graded  and  is  ready  for  track  laying. 
Branches  from  Plainview  to  Lubbock,  46.23  miles,  and  from 
Plainview  to  Floydnda,  25.75  miles,  have  been  finished,  and  are 
open  for  traffic.  Other  branches  under  construction  include  one 
from  Slaton  Junction  to  Lamesa,  54  miles,  which  has  been  fin- 
ished since  the  close  of  the  year  and  will  be  open  for  traffic 
in  the  near  future,  and  another  branch  from  Lometa  to  Eden, 
98  miles  Heavy  work  is  in  progress  to  reduce  the  grades  and 
curvature  of  the  San  .Angelo  branch  of  the  G..  C.  &  S.  Fe  be- 
tween Coleman  and  Temple,  to  secure  a  low  grade  short  line  in 
conjunction  with  the  new  main  line  between  Coleman  and  Texico, 
the  railways  of  the  Eastern  Railway  of  New  Mexico  as  well  as 
the  Atchison  company  for  traffic  between  points  on  or  near  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  P.icific  coast.  The  second  I  rack  in 
operation  on  June  30,  1910,  was  ,126.95  miles,  as  compared  with 
492.8  miles  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  34.15  miles. 
Second-track  work  is  in  progress  on  the  Illinois  and  Missouri 
divisions  on  123.51  miles,  and  on  lines  west  of  .Mbuqiierque. 
N.  M.,  on  1.30.38  miles,  a  total  of  2.53.89  miles.  Of  the  second 
track  work  in  progress  it  is  expected  that  9176  miles  on  the 
Illinois  and  Missouri  divisions  and  •"i0.54  miles  on  the  lines  west 
of  .Mbuiiuerqiie  will  be  completed  by  Jaiuiarv.  1911.  See  report 
of  this  company  elsewhere  in  these  columns. 

The  Las  .\nimas  district  of  the  .Arkansas  River  division  has 
been  opened  for  business  from  Wavclnnd  Junction,  Colo.,  to  Las 
.'\ninias.  2.8  miles. 

BEAtiMONT  &  Grkat  NORTHERN.— .An  officer  writes  that  a 
graiUng  contract  has  been  given  to  Smith  Brothers,  Crocket. 
Tex  .    to    build   an    extension    from   Trinity,    in    Trinity   courM\. 
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norlhwot  to  VVcUtiHi,  in  II<ni<tun  county,  JO  niilci  Thrrc  will 
bt  otic  00- (I.  Kirdrr  bridur  Track  hut  Iwcii  lunl  mi  two  niilr^ 
The  line  will  c«rry  liintlwr,  etillnn,  limber  iiml  other  firm 
l»r«Hjiict». 

IkMTo.v  ELBVArtii.-  -An  officer  write*  rcKurdinu  tlic  work  now 
lioiiiK  on  in  ciiiiiicctioii  wiili  ilu-  I'.aif  CamliriilK"*  rxtnmion  that 
thin  cxlMnioii  iiniiii-it>  llir  olil  ^iihway  at  its  mrllurly  cnil  with 
luit  LttiiibrulKr  at  or  about  l.cihmrrc  xtjiiarr.  ami  is  about  a 
mile  long.  The  utrucliire  i»  of  steel  ami  provide*  for  track  laid 
In  ballast  on  a  concrete  lloor  or  plat  form.  It  is  to  !«•  iiseil  for 
the  pre»enl  for  surface  cars  only.  The  only  station  on  the  line 
ia  to  be  directly  opposite  the  North  I'nion  station  i>f  the  llostoii 
ft  Maine  on  Causeway  street,  the  northerly  pl.ilform  adjacent 
10  the  station  Ih-iiih  iiscil  m  comnion  by  the  Mirlace  cirs  and 
elevated  trains.  C  oiivmient  transfers  for  passeuKers  from  sur- 
^c  cars  to  elevated  trains,  or  vice  versa,  can  be  made  at  this 
i.itiiin.  There  are  two  physical  connections  with  the  Hostoii  & 
Maine  station  by  means  of  foot  passages,  also  additional  stairs 
to  and  from  the  sidewalk  directly  in  frtnit  of  the  railway  sfa- 
Von.  The  station  itself  is  to  be  of  steel  and  reinforced  con- 
iite.  Work  is  now  under  way  on  a  reinforced  concrete  bridge, 
.  be  I.S.UI  ft.  long,  over  the  Charles  river,  to  have  granite 
piers  to  an  elevation  of  about  l<)  ft.  above  high  water,  and  above 
this  point  the  superstructure  is  to  be  entirely  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. The  work  on  the  bridge  is  being  done  by  the  Holbrook, 
Cabot  &  Kolliiis  Corporatuin ;  they  also  built  a  portion  of  the 
foundation  for  the  steel  structure  in  Cambridge.  Work  is  under 
way  on  the  foundati(  ns  in  Bo.ston  opposite  the  North  Union  sta- 
tion of  the  Boston  &  Maine  by  the  Hugh  Nawn  Contracting  Co. 
No  other  contracts  on  this  work  have  as  yet  been  let. 

Canapian  Xokthern. — .According  to  press  reports,  bids  are  to 
b«  asked  for  during  October  to  build  from  C  hilliwack,  H.  (. .. 
to  Lytton,  about  !»0  miles.  The  work  will  be  heavy  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  I'raser  river,  including  the  canyon.  A  con- 
tract was  recently  given  to  the  Northern  Construction  Co., 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  for  building  the  first  60  miles  from  Port 
Mann  to  ChiUiwack.  Bids  may  also  be  asked  this  fall  for  work 
on  a  90-mile  section  north  from  Kamloops  through  the  valley 
of  ihc  North  Thompson. 

Caze.nqvia  &  Salk  City. — Work  has  been  finished  from 
Lavalle.  Wis.,  southwest  to  Cazenovia,  and  the  line  will  soon 
l>o  put  in  operation.     The  plans  call  for  an  extension  to   Rich- 

id  Center.     (July  29.  p.  -'Oti.) 

Chicago,  St.  Pail.  Mixxeapolis  &  Omaha.— The  report  of 
this  company  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1910,  shows  that  a 
contract  has  been  let  and  work  is  now  under  way  on  an  exten- 
sion from  Kennedy,  Wis.,  easterly  for  about  4.93  miles.  It  is 
expected  to  have  the  work  finished  and  the  line  in  operation 
before  the  close  of  1910.  During  the  year  the  company  put  up 
a  new  freight  and  passenger  station  at  Bennett,  Wis.,  and  new 
brick  passenger  stations  at  Rice  Lake  and  Shakopee,  Minn.  A 
new  six-stall  brick  engine  house  was  constructed  at  Ashland, 
Wis.  The  length  of  wooden  bridging  was  decreased  2,013  ft. 
This  was  accomplished  by  making  the  following  improvements : 
Construction  of  permanent  bridges,  468  ft. ;  construction  of  iron 
pipe  culverts,  9i>6  ft.,  and  by  filling.  639  ft.  See  report  of  this 
company  elsewhere  in  these  columns. 

('hic.\go.  MiLWAiKEE  &  PiT.ET  SouxD.-This  company  has 
:  incd  for  business  a  new  section  from  McKenna.  Wash.,  west 
lo  Portola.  32.8  miles.  With  the  completion  of  this  work,  train 
set  vice  is  now  in  operation  over  the  (irays  Harbor  line  be- 
tween Tacoma.  Wash.,  and  South  .\berdeen.     Trams  are  oper- 

iiig   over   the    Tacoma    Eastern    from    Tacoma  to    McKenna. 

once  over  the  C,  M.  &  P.  S.  to  Portola,  and  thence  over  the 

icks  of  the  Oregon  &  Washington  to  South  Aberdeen. 

Concordia   Ce.vtral. — This  company  has  secured   a   right-of- 
ly,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  Morville,  La.,  through  Concordia 
.rish.  for  six  miles.     The  line  is  to  be  built  by  the  D.  K.  Jef- 
trics  Lumber  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Natchez.  Miss. 

DrLiiH.    PiF.RRE    &    Black    Hiii.s. — See    Minneapolis    &    St 

I     'UIS. 

li>AHo  &  Washixgiox  .NoRTiiERX. — .An  officer  writes  that  grad- 
ing work  has  been  finished,  and  the  10-miIe  extension  from  lone. 
Wash.,  north  to  Metalinc  I'alls.  is  ready  for  track  laying.     The 


work  included  one  steel  bri<lKe,  500  ft.  long;  l,.V>0  lin.  ft.  of 
tle«tle%  and  7,'0  lin.  ft.  of  tuniicN.  The  line  will  have  0,3  per 
cent,  gr.iile!!  and  (i  drg»  of  lurvature.  The  gr.idiiig  and  bridge 
work  c.)»t  $<JO,000  a  mile,  (.rant,  Smith  &  (  o..  Spokane,  were 
the  contractors  for  the  grading  work,  and  .\IcCrary  &  Willard 
weic  the  contractors  for  the  steel  bridge.     (.March  'J'l,  p,  H.'»0. ) 

liiiNois  O.STRAi.  — The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
I  tided  June  30,  l!»|0.  shown  that  the  Kensington  &  Kastcrn  was 
completed  (hiring  the  year  from  Kensington,  III.,  southeast  to 
the  Indiann  state  line,  «.71  miles.  See  report  of  this  company 
elsewhere   in  these  cclumns. 

Kai.amaz(w  Kailroaii.— Incorpor.iled  in  .Michigan,  with  $2'),0(>0 
capital,  to  build  from  Kalamazoo  to  I'.entfjn  Harbor.  W.  A. 
Blake,  president.  Coloma,  and  W.  C,  Kliiinb,  secretary,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Kax.sas  City  .Soi'thekn. — An  ofTicer  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
work  will  probably  I.'C  started  soon  on  a  branch  from  Lcesville, 
L;i..  southwest  to   Houston,  Tex.,  about    140  miles. 

Ke.stucky  Highlands. — See  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

L.\xc  ASTER  &  Northerx  Railroaii. — See  Lancaster  &  NV.rth- 
ern   Railway. 

L.\xc.\STKK  &  XoiMiiKK.v  Raii.wav. — This  company  was  organ- 
ized to  build  from  Millway.  Fa.,  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
southwest  to  Lancaster,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  about  10 
miles.  Construction  work  was  started  this  spring  and  about 
four  miles  of  the  line  has  been  completed.  The  National  Engi- 
neering &  Construction  Co.  has  finished  all  the  engineering 
work.  Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  branch  from  a  point 
en  the  main  line  near  Brownstown,  on  the  Lancaster  &  North- 
ern Railroad,  northeast  to  a  connection  with  the  Schuylkill 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  liailroad  at  Gibraltar.  All  the 
right-of-way  has  been  secured  and  the  engineering  work  is 
nearing  completion.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  when  bids  will 
be  asked  lor  this  work.  R.  Williams  is  vice-president  of  the 
Lancaster  &  Northern  Railroad,  407  Wool  worth  building,  Lan- 
caster. 

Louisville  &  Nashville. — .\n  officer  writes  that  work  is  well 
under  way  on  an  extension  of  the  Kentucky  Highlands  between 
Millville.  Ky.,  and  Versailles.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  work 
finished  by  the  end  of  1910. 

Mexico  Northwesiern. — Train  service  has  been  extended  on 
this  road  from  Nueva  Casas  Grandes,  Mex.,  south  to  Pearson, 
30  miles. 

Mii'iNEAPOLis  &  St.  Louis. — This  company  expects  to  begin 
construction  work  soon,  it  is  said,  from  Pierre,  S.  D.,  northeast 
to  Aberdeen,  12.5  miles,  using  the  old  grade  which  was  con- 
■  structed  about  20  years  ago.  The  Duluth,  Pierre  &  Black  Hills, 
which  owned  the  old  grade,  recently  asked  for  incorporation 
in  South  Dakota,  with  $3,000,000  capital  and  headquarters  at 
Pierre,  to  build  the  line  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5, .500,000.  The 
incorporators  include :  George  W.  Seevers,  W.  G.  Bierd,  C.  F. 
Foote,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  C.  E   Deland  and  John  I.  Newell. 

Mount  Hood  Railroad. — Grading  contracts  are  to  be  let  at 
once,  it  is  said,  to  build  a  21-mile  extension  of  this  line  to  the 
Sandy  and  Blue  Run  power  sites,  at  which  place  the  construc- 
tion of  a  power  piant  will  be  started  soon.  The  company  now 
operates  22  miles  of  line  from  the  city  of  Hood  River,  Ore.,  to 
Parkdale. 

Nueces  River  Railway. — This  company,  which  proposes  to 
build  from  Beeville,  Tex.,  west  to  Eagle  Pass.,  about  180  miles, 
has  completed  survey  on  the  first  15  miles  from  Beeville,  Tex., 
west,  and  it  is  expected  that  construction  work  will  be  begun  on 
this  section  before  January  1.  Bonuses  for  about  $500,000  have 
been  secured,  also  the  right-of-way  from  Beeville  west  to  Co- 
tulla,  which  is  about  midway  between  Beeville  and  Eagle  Pass. 
The  right-of-way  is  being  secured  for  the  remaining  section  to 
Eagle  Pass.  It  will  take  about  two  years  to  complete  the  line. 
W.  A.  Frisby,  president ;  G.  C.  Ehrenborg,  chief  engineer,  Bee- 
ville.    (Sept.   16,  p.  520.) 

Oregon  &  Washington. --The  Grays  Harbor  branch  has  been 
opened  for  business  from  Centralia.  Wash.,  west  via  Portola  to 
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South  Aberdeen.  .52.8  miles.  (See  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget 
Sound.) 

P.M-Acios,  S.\N  AxTo.MQ  &  Pecos  V.\llev.— Financial  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  it  is  said,  and  work  is  to  be  started  soon 
on  the  section  from  the  deepwater  harbor  at  Paiacios,  in  Mata- 
gorda county,  Tex.,  northwest  to  San  Antonio,  with  branches, 
about  160  miles.  The  company  was  recently  incorporated  in 
Te.xas  with  $200,000  capital.  J.  P.  Pierce,  president,  and  H.  W. 
Dean,  secretary  and  manager,  Paiacios.     (April  29,  p.  1114.) 

P.WETTE  Valley.— This  road  has  been  extended  from  New 
Flymouth,  Idaho,  southeast  to  Emmett,  18  miles.  (May  27,  p. 
l-32.i>.) 

^  Pe.vxsylv.ama  Roads.— Representatives  of  the  Xew  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are 
said  to  be  back  of  a  project  to  build  a  line  from  Burns  Summit, 
Fa.,  to  Possum  Glory.  The  plans  include  buying  the  Black  Lick 
&  Yellow  Creek,  which  operates  a  line  from  a  connection  with 
the  Penn.sylvania  Railroad  at  Rexis,  near  Vintondale,  north  to 
Burns  Summit,  10  miles,  and  building  from  Burns  Summit  to  a 
connection  with  the  Xew  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  at 
Possum  Glory. 

Porterville  Northeastern-.— An  officer  writes  that  bids  will 
he  let  early  in  October  to  build  from  Porterville,  Cal.,  to  Spring- 
ville,  in  Tulare  county,  1(5  miles.  F.  U.  Nofziger,  president,  and 
C.  S.  Freeland,  chief  engineer,  Porterville. 

Prairie  Farm  &  Southwestern.— This  company,  which  has 
already  been  granted  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity 
by  the  Wisconsin  State  Railroad  Commission  to  build  from 
Prairie  Farm,  Wis.,  southwest  to  Emerald,  16  miles,  has  filed 
an  amendment  to  its  charter,  increasing  its  capital  stock  from 
$25,000  to  $100,000.  G.  E.  Scott,  president,  Prairie  Farm.  (Tune 
24,  p.  1813.) 

RoA.\-o\E  Valley.— Incorporated  in  North  Carolina,  with  $50,- 
000  capital,  t<\  build  from  Thelma,  N.  C,  on  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  north  to  the  Virginia  boundary,  about  10  miles.  The  in- 
corporators include:  D.  P.  Camp,  Franklin,  and  W.  E.  Jones. 
Raleigh. 

South  Dakota  Roaus. — A  line  is  projected  from  Chamberlain, 
S.  Dak.,  northeast  via  Huron  and  Bryant  to  Watertown.  Sur- 
veys are  now  being  made  between  Chamberlain  and  Huron,  and 
it  is  expected  that  construction  work  will  be  begun  early  next 
spring.  A.  E.  Parsons.  Darlington,  Wis.,  and  residents  of  South 
Dakota  are  back  of  the  project. 

Souther.v  Pacific — The  Phoenix  division  of  the  .\rizona 
Eastern  has  been  extended  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  westward  to 
Hassayanipa,  ^9  miles. 

Temiskaminc  &  XoRTHEK.N  Ontario. — This  company  has 
opened  for  business  the  Kerr  Lake  branch,  from  Cobalt.  Ont.. 
to  Kerr  lake,  five  miles. 

Tuscaloosa  Mineral.— .\ti  officer  writes  that  contracts  will 
be  let  soon  and  work  will  be  started  on  a  line  from  Brookwood, 
Ala.,  southwest,  for  21  milts.  The  work  will  be  difficult,  and 
there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  cut  and  fill  work.  There  will 
be  two  or  three  steel  bridges,  eight  trestles  and  one  tunnel :  a 
terminal  station  at  Tuscalposa ;  a  station  at  Bnx)kwood,  and  an 
intermediate  station.  The  line  will  carry  furnace  supplies  and 
products,  the  output  of  coal  mines  and  timber. 

ViRfiiNiA  &  Carolina  Souther.v. — A  new  branch  has  been 
opened  for  business  fri«ni  St.  Paul,  N.  C..  south  to  Tat  IktI.  14 
miles. 

Wame(;o  Kiver  &  Uock  I  rekk  Valley.— An  officer  writes  that 
a  ciMitract  has  been  let  to  C.  E.  Coon  &  Co.  to  build  from  West- 
moreland, Kan.,  south  via  I-'lush  and  Louisville,  to  Wamcgo, 
20  miles.  Grading  is  miw  under  way  by  A.  C.  Wheeler,  of 
Weslniurcland.  who  was  given  a  sub-contract.  Maximum  grades 
will  be  I  per  cent,  and  niai«iinum  curvature  :i  degs.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  have  the  work  finished  by  June,  1911.  C.  K.  Morris, 
president,  and  C.  C.  Eastlnm,  chief  ciigiiieer,  Westmoreland. 
(May  20.  p    1282.) 

YouNCsroWN  &  Ohio  Uivkr.  This  road  has  been  eMeiuled 
from   East   Liverpool,  Ohio,  .louth  to   Diamond. 


BoriTO.N  &   Maine. — See  Fitchburg  Railroad. 

Caldweix  &  Northern.- See  Carolina  &  Xortluvestern. 

Carolina  &  Northwestern. — This  company  has  bought  the 
property  of  the  Caldwell  &  Northern,  running  from  Lenoir, 
N.  C,  to  Edgemont,  23  miles.  The  Caldwell  &  Northern  was 
formerly  controlled  by  the  Carolina  &  Northwestern,  and  the 
$543,000  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  former  have 
been  assumed  by  the  latter.  The  Carolina  &  Northwestern 
now  operates  133  miles  of  road  running  from  Chester,  S.  C, 
to  Edgemont,  N.  C. 

Centr.\l  Xew  England. — The  owners  of  all  but  300  shares  of 
the  total  Philadelphia  holdings  of  minority  stock  of  the 
Central  Xew  England  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Xew  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  in  accordance  with  the  offer  of  the 
New  Haven  to  pay  $45  a  share  for  the  preferred  and  $22.50 
for  the  common.  Of  the  remaining  300  shares,  at  least  125, 
it  IS  .^aid,  are  held  by  a  man  who  is  abroad  and  with  whom 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  communicate. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio.— The  $31,390,000  4V>  per  cent,  convertible 
bonds,  sold  in  part  to  stockholders  and  in  part  to  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.  last  spring,  are  now  all  outstanding,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 
havmg  sold  or  given  an  option  on  the  amount,  said  to  be 
about  $11,000,000,  that  they  took. 

Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  &  Chicago. — This  company 
has  L'ased  for  99  years  the  property  of  the  Evansville,  Mt 
Carmel  &  Northern.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  will 
be  increased  from  $50,000  to  $500,000  at  once,  and  the  pur- 
chaser will  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  to  com- 
plete the  new  road. 

Erie. — The  company  has  asked  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission,  Second  district,  for  permission  to  issue  $1,000,000 
general  lien  bonds  to  reimburse  the  company  for  expenditures 
for  coal  cars. 

Fitchbukg  Railroad. — Stockholders  have  noted  to  issue  $400,000 
preferred  stock  to  reimburse  the  Boston  &  Maine  fsr  expendi- 
tures on  permanent  additions  and  improvements  financed  by 
the   Boston  &  Maine  up  to  June  30. 

Illinois  Tunnel  Co. — Judge  Kohlsaat,  in  the  federal  court,  has 
authorized  the  receivers  to  pay  the  semi-annual  dividend  on 
the  $065,000  Chicago  Dock  Co.  4  per  cent,  bonds  due  October  1. 

Seadoard  .Air  Line. — W.  K.  Whigman  has  been  elected  a  di- 
rector, succeeding  C.  Sydney  Shepard.  N.  S.  Meldrum,  presi- 
dent, has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
succeeding  Mr  Shepard. 

Southern  Indiana. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Chi- 
cago has  ordered  the  sale  under  foreclosure  of  the  Southern 
Indiana  and  the  Chicago  Southern.  The  Southern  Indiana  is 
to  be  sold  November  3  at  Terre  Haute,  liul.,  and  the  Chicago 
Southern  November  4  at  Danville,  111. 

Waiiash-Pittsburg  Terminal. — Judge  Young,  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  has  authorized  the  receivers  of  the  Wc>t 
Side  Belt  to  issue  $700,000  receivers'  certificates  to  retire 
$til5,000  receivers'  certificates  falling  due  September  t,  1910. 
and  the  receivers  of  the  Wabash- Pitt.sburg  Terminal  have  been 
authorized  to  issue  $971,211  receivers'  certificates  to  retirt- 
$87.">,000  receivers'  certificates. 


.Miout  17,0(M>  s(|uaro  milts  of  territory  came  within  the  splnr. 
of  British   inthience  by  the  treaty  signed  at   Bangkok  in   .Marev 
1909.     It  includes  the  states  of  Kedah.   rringgiiitiiu  and  Kelaiit:n^ 
Great   Britain  made  concessions  respecting  extraterritorial  rigl"^ 
over  certain  proteges  of  Siam,  and  the  h'ederated   Mal.iy  Stale- 
agreed   to   loan   Siam  $JO,(MK),000,  at  4   per  cent.,  to  be  used  i" 
building   a    railway    which    would    link    the   Siamese   and    Mal.i^ 
systems,   thus   giving  a   line   !HH)   miles    long   coiiiiectiiig   1"  i     ' 
with  Singapore.     It  is  now   reported   that  the  Si.iinese   l\  ■     > 
Administration  has  contracted   with  an   luiglish  bridge  e"",'! 
fur  ail  the  steel  work  for  15  new  bridges,  varying  from  48  to  260 
fi.  in  length,  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  road.    When 
this  road    is  completed  a  connection   between   tlie   Murnietc  «n<l 
Malay  Stales  lines  will  be  constructed. 


^uppUr  (TraC^c  ^ccliott- 


The  Kantrrn  kailwny  Sujiply  Company.  Hiiltimorc,  Mil.  f- 
inn  ct>iii|>lrtinK  an  ordrr  for  1,000  ti)n»  of  cast  imn  pipe  for  tin- 
Wcsimi   MMryl.iiiil. 

Ihc  lllinoi*  Strcl  (  ompaiiy  has  broken  Kfouiul  for  a  new 
power  phint  at  the  Jolict  work*.  The  Jotal  cont  of  the  im- 
provenunt  in  givrn  «»  $I,0»><1.0<)0. 

Clarence  VV.  Coleman,  electrical  enRJiieer  of  the  Hall  Signal 
Company,  N'rw  York,  aiiil  for  many  yc;irs  a  member  of  the 
Kailxvny  SiRnal  Association,  <lir<l  ;it  his  home  in  W'estfield,  N.  }., 
"11   MoiKl.iy,  October  .'I. 

I'  If.  W'ilhrlm.  for  some  tunc  witli  the  American  Steel  it 
Wire  t'ompaii),  li.is  been  iiiailc  Keiier.il  railw.iy  reprcsentalivc 
of  the  Boston  \V«)vcn  Hose  &  Kiibber  C"ompaiiy,  lloston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Wilhelm's  heatlquarters  will  be  at  Uoston. 

Effective  October  1,  I*'.  Stntz,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  CioMschmidt  Thermit  Company,  New  York, 
retired  from  the  ilirection  of  the  company.  He  was  succeeded 
by  William  C.  Cuntr.  Mr.  Cuntz,  for  18  years,  was  connected 
with  the   Pennsylvania   Steel  Company. 

James  f"  Miner,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Nathon 
Mannfactnrini;  Company,  N'cw  York,  for  the  past  28  years,  died 
■on  Tuesday,  Septtmber  27,  at  the  age  of  67.  .\t  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Miner  was  in  charge  of  the  company's  interests  in 
the  southern  territory  of  the  United  States,  in  Nfcxico  and  Cuba. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  Octo- 
ler  27  for  lumber,  steel  cable,  washer-cutting  machine,  portable 
electric  grinder,  machme  and  hand  taps,  sellers  and  pipe  hobs, 
reamers,  steel  sockets,  twist  drills,  chucks,  punches,  dies,  rivet 
sets,  etc.  (Cir.  No.  60S),  and  for  36-in.  tronghing  belt  conveyors 
and  wood  boring  machines  (Cir.  No.  608-.\). 

The  McKccn  Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  received 
an  order  for  one  70-ft.  motor  car  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  for  a  similar  car  from  the  Rock  Island  lines,  in  addition 
to  orders  recently  mentioned  in  the  Roilzvay  Age  Gazette.  This 
company  has  also  just  delivered  a  70-ft.  gasolene  motor  car  to 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  for  operation  out  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  The  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  now  operate  six  of  these 
cars  out  of  this  point. 

The  6,000th  locomotive  built  by  the  Hannoverschc  Maschinen- 
bau-Actien  Gesellschaftvormals  Georg  EgestorfF  (Hanover  Lo- 
comotive &  Engineering  Works),  of  Hanover- Linden,  Germany, 
left  the  works  on  September  28,  and  the  5,000th  locomotive  was 
completed  on  June  15,  1907.  The  former,  which  is  an  eight-wheel 
coupled  freight  locomotive,  fitted  with  a  Schmidt  superheater, 
was  built  for  the  Elberfeld  Direction  of  the  Prussian  Slate 
Railways.  The  locomotive  has  cylinders  23.6  in.  x  25.9  in. 
and  driving  wheels  53.1  in.  in  diameter.  The  heating  surface, 
including  that  of  the  superheater,  is  1,911.7  sq.  ft.  and  the  light 
weight  of  the  locomotive  is  55.2  tons. 


1911    M.    M.    and    M.   C.    B.   Conventions. 

The  annual  conventions  of  the  .\merican  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  associations  will  be  held 
.it  .-\tlanlic  City,  N.  J.;  the  former  from  June  14  to  16,  in- 
clusive, and  the  latter  from  June  19  to  21,  inclusive.  The  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim  hotel,  and  the 
•ites  for  accommodations  will  be  the  same  as  for  1910.  The 
l.ins  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  pro- 
vide for  an  exhibit  space  of  75,000  sq.  ft.,  or  about  4,000  sq.  ft. 
more  than  were  occupied  in  June  last.  This  increase  will  be 
obtained  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  hotel  men's  annex  and  annex 
court.  .Ml  applications  for  exhibit  space  should  be  made  to  the 
secretary,  John  D.  Conway.  2135  Oliver  building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


emery  wheeU  in  maeliine  ^hops  and  listing  the  company's  product 
in  that  line. 

Draft  Gear. — The  Union  IJraft  Gear  Company,  Chicago,  has 
jtirt  isKued  a  small  pamphlet  containing  an  article,  entitled 
"Mike,"  supposedly  a  discussion  with  a  car  foreman  on  the  sub- 
ject of  <lraft  gears. 

I'ilarium  A'iii7j.-  -The  Titanium  Alloy  .Manufacturing  Com- 
[i.iny,  I'ittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  a  catalogue  recently  issued,  discusses 
the  trealnunt  of  steel  with  titanium  alloy  and  the  use  of  rails 
m.nle  of  this  steel.  A  large  number  of  full  page  illustrations 
show  installatiuns  of  titanium  rails,  on  both  steam  and  electric 
railways,  where  traffic  is  very  heavy.  Several  |)hotf(>{raphb  also 
show  tests  to  which  these  rails  are  subjected  and  their  effects. 

Steel  Sl>ecifications. — The  Carnegie  .Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  just  issued  a  booklet  containing  standard  specifications 
for  structural  steel ;  special  plate  and  rivet  steel ;  building,  bridge 
and  ship  material;  concrete  reinforcement  bars;  forgings;  axles; 
wheels  and  structural  nickel  steel.  These  specifications  are  those 
of  the  Association  of  American  Steel  Manufacturers,  the  Car- 
negie Steel  CVmifiany  anfl  the  -American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials. 


RAILWAY    STRUCTURES. 


Kal,  Equipment  &  .Uoc/ii«fry.— Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply 
<  ->mpany,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  just  issued  its  sheet  No.  116,  cov- 
-mg  rail,  equipment  and  machinery  offerings. 

r.mcry  Wheel  .l/u<-/ii;ifry.— Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chi- 
cago, have  issued  a   16-page  booklet  giving  the  advantages  of 


Belto.v.  Tex.  -The  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  has  authorized 
the  building  of  a  viaduct  along  Main  street  across  the  com- 
pany's main  tracks.  The  structure  will  be  of  trestle  construc- 
tion over  the  tracks  with  earth  approaches  along  Main  street 
on  a  5  per  cent,  grade.  The  roadway  will  be  36  ft.  wide  and 
will  be  macadamized. 

Bethlehem.  N.  Y.— The  petition  of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  has  been  granted 
i)y  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district 
This  call  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  as  follows:  On 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at  Slingerland,  in  the  town  of  Bethle- 
hem, Albany  county,  N.  Y. ;  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  Glenville, 
Schsnectady  county,  and  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
in  Wheatland,  Monroe  county.  All  of  the  highways  are  to  be 
carried  under  the  grade  of  the  railways  by  means  of  under- 
grade crossings. 

Boston",  Mass. -See  Boston  Elevated  under  Railv.ay  Construc- 
tion. 

BRfiOKwooD,  Ala. — See  Tuscaloosa  Mineral  under  Railway 
Construction. 

DcLCTH,  Mix.v. — The  new  passenger  station  of  the  Minne- 
apolis, St,  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  Duluth  was  recently 
opened  for  traffic. 

Glenville,  N.  Y.— See  Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 

Indl^napolts,  Ind. — The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  freight  house  was  damaged  by  fire  on  October  2.  The  loss 
to  the  building  will  amount  to  about  $5,000,  and  in  addition  to 
this  the  freight  records  for  many  years  were  destroyed.  The 
building  will  be  repaired  at  once. 

lo.NE,  Wash. — See  Idaho  &  Washington  Northern  under  Rail- 
way Construction. 

Madison,  Wis. — It  is  expected  that  work  on  the  new  pas- 
senger station  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  in  Madison  will 
be  finished  about  December  1.  G.  A.  Johnson  &  Son.  Chicago, 
are  the  contractors.     (March  25,  p.  85-3.) 

Readino.  P.\. — Experts  report  that  the  combined  highway  and 
street  railway  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  river  at  Penn  street 
is  unsafe,  and  recommend  that  it  be  replaced  with  a  new 
structure. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.— See  Tuscaloosa  Mineral  under  Railway 
Construction. 

Whe.atlanu.  N.  Y.— See  B3thlehem,  N.  Y. 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.— The  City  Council  has  asked  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  the  traction  company  to  co-operate  in 
carrying  out  improvements  to  strengthen  the  present  South 
street  bridge,  or  to  build  a  new  structure. 
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The   items  in    this  column 
dcl'ariinents  v;cre  closed. 


ere   receii  ed  after   the   classified 


D.  H.  Morris  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern,  succeeding  N.  A.  Campbell. 

W.  H  Finley,  signal  engineer  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
at  Chicigo,  has  rssigned  to  become  associated  with  the  Chi- 
cago sales  office  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  Swissvale, 
Pa.,  effective   October  15. 

The  Wamego  &  Rock  Creek  Valley,  C.  C.  Eastman,  chief 
engineer,  Westmoreland,  Kan.,  a  new  line  under  consiruction 
from  Westmoreland,  south  to  Wamego,  20  miles,  advises  that  u 
will  buy  car  equipment  in  about  90  days. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  recently  received  bids,  it  is 
said,  for  the  clearing,  grading  and  masonry  work  on  a  con- 
necting line  to  be  built  from  Penjamo,  in  the  state  of  Guana- 
juato, Mex.,  south  to  Ajuno,  Michoacan,  75  miles.  This  is 
for  work  on  the  first  section  of  a  line  which  will  eventually 
have  a  total  length  of  300  miles. 

The  board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  for  South  Dakota  has 
filed  a  complaint  against  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
and  other  roads  doing  business  in  that  state,  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  increased  rates  on  grain,  flaxseed,  etc.,  to  Minne- 
apolis, Duluth,  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  Omaha.  The  case  will 
be  heard  at  the  general  inquiry  on  this  class  of  rates,  which 
the  commission  has  ordered  to  be  held  at  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  on 
October  10,  before  Examiner  Hilzer. 

A  contract  for  4-50  tons  of  steel  for  bridges  in  connection 
with  changes  to  be  made  in  the  Union  loop  at  Chicago  has  been 
let  to  the  C.  L.  Strobel  Construction  Co.  of  Chicago.  George 
W.  Jackson,  Inc.,  was  given  a  contract  for  3,800  tons  for  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  power-house  and  railroad  trestle  work 
in  Chicago.  Bids  scon  will  be  asked  by  the  Sanitary  district 
for  the  new  bridges  to  be  constructed  over  the  Chicago  river 
at  Van  Buren  street,  Adams  street,  Jackson  boulevard  and  the 
Metropolitan  Elevated  crossing. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  acquired  by  lease  the  Rutland, 
Toluca  &  Northern  (formerly  the  Tokica,  Marquette  &  North- 
<;rn),  and  the  duties  of  the  following  officers  of  the  accounting 
and  treasury  departments  of  the  C.  &  A.  at  Chicago  are  ex- 
tended over  that  line:  E.  S.  Benson,  comptroller;  W.  D.  Tucker, 
general  auditor;  W.  R.  Mozier,  auditor  freight  accounts;  F.  B. 
Smith,  auditor  passenger  accounts;  H.  B.  Belt,  freight  claim 
agent ;  II.  M.  Burnett,  chief  clerk  car  accounting  bureau ;  H.  E. 
R.  Woods,  assistant  treasurer. 

An  officer  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  writes  that  the 
Stephenville  North  &  South  Texas  has  work  under  way  from 
Hamilton  Junction,  Tex.,  which  is  5.5  miles  north  of  Hamilton, 
via  Gustine  to  Comanche.  Three  miles  of  the  work  will  be 
heavy,  and  work  on  the  rest  of  the  section,  28.5  miles,  will  be 
light.  There  will  be  two  steel  bridges.  Maximum  grades  will 
be  1  per  cent,  and  maximum  curvature  4  degrees.  Thompson 
&  Scott,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  the  contractors.     (July  1,  p.  54.) 

A  bill  in  equity  asking  that  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  ordering  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  abol- 
ish its  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  distribution  of  coal  cars 
in  the  bituminous  fields  be  annulled,  has  been  filed  in  the 
Unite.!  St.itfs  Circuit  Court  by  the  railway.  On  January  1, 
IfOfi,  the  Pennsylvania  adopted  a  system  of  allotting  coal-carry- 
ing vehicles  to  mines  in  Tyrone,  Cambria  and  Clearfield,  I'.ast 
End  and  South  Fork  and  Scalp  Level  districts  of  Pennsylvania 
by  which  the  transporters  were  to  receive  cars  accordiuR  to 
the  ratcrl  capacity  of  their  mines.  Soon  after  the  method  went 
into  effect  several  coal  companies  complained  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  the  system  of  allotment  was  dis- 
criminatory and  uitendrd  to  bestow  great  favor  upon  certain  of 
their  rompetitf)r»  After  a  hearing  the  commission  entered 
an  order  forbidding  the  railroad  from  continuing  the  system 
after  October  1  of  the  present  year.  In  the  bill  in  equity  filed 
it  is  set  forth  that  the  system  does  not  give  any  undue  or 
unreasonable  preference  to  anyone  and  that  it  is  not  unlawful. 


LOCOMOTIVE   BUILDING. 


The  IVamegi)  &  Rock  Creek  Valley,  C.  C.  Eastman,  chief 
enj;ineer.  Westmoreland,  Kan.,  a  new  line  under  construction 
from  \\  estmoreland,  south  to  Wamego,  20  miles,  advises  that  it 
will  buy  motive  power  in  about  90  days 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Baltimore  &■  Ohio  is  asking  prices  on  30  all-steel  baggage 
cars. 

1  he  Maine  Central  has  ordered  500  heater  cars  from  the 
Laconia   Car    Company. 

The  Sorocabana  Raihvay,  Brazil,  is  in  the  market  for  a  num- 
ler  of  passenger  cars. 

The  Erie  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  200  refrigerator  cars. 
Tliis  item  is  not  confirmed. 

The  Atlantic  Seaboard  Despatch  has  ordered  30  all-steel, 
S,000-ga!.  tank  cars  from  the  Chicago  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  City  of  Chicago,  Department  of  Public  Works,  2O0  Ran- 
dolph street,  will  take  bids  until  October  11  on  si.x  dump  cars. 

The  Kingan  Refrigerator  Car  Company,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  is 
receiving  from  the  -American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  75  dressed  beef 
cars  of  30  tons  capacity,  weighing  approximately  46,000  lbs. 


MACHINERY   AND  TOOLS. 


Tlw  Transcontinental  Railziay  of  Canada  has  ordered  a  num- 
ber of  machine  tools  divided  among  several  toolmakers.  Joseph 
T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  received  the  largest  part  of  the 
orders  given  to  American  companies,  the  order  including  hy- 
draulic presses,  bulldozers,  punches  and  shears,  riveting  ma- 
chinery, flanging  machines,  high-pressure  pumps,  accumulators, 
steam  hammers,  Ryerson  flue  cleaning  machine,  metal  sawing 
machines,  automatic  tube  cutting  oflF  machines,  rotary  bevel 
shears  and  rotary  splitting   shears. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  reported  in  the  Railzvay 
Age  Gazette  of  July  8  as  in  the  market  for  machine  tools,  has 
ordered  the  following :  Lucas  Machine  Tool  Company,  three 
fcTcing  presses;  Mar.shall  &  Huschart  Machine  Company,  one 
vertical  turret  lathe,  three  boring  mills,  one  gear  cutting  ma- 
chine, three  portable  bolt  lathes,  one  radial  drill,  one  cutter 
and  reamer  grinder,  one  cold  saw ;  Wm.  Sellers  &  Company, 
one  car  wheel  boring  mill,  one  drill  grinder;  Manning,  Max- 
well &  Moore,  one  drill,  three  centering  machines,  one  Hnk 
radius  grinder,  two  arbor  presses,  one  slotter,  one  turret  drill, 
two  engine  lathes,  one  staybolt  drill,  four  24-in.  post  drills, 
one  die  grinder,  one  pipe-bending  machine;  O.  L.  Packard,  one 
radial  drill;  Chandler  Kaner  Company,  two  geared  planers; 
.N'ilcs-Bement-Pond  Company,  four  turret  lathes,  one  quartering 
machine ;  .'Vrmstrong  &  Blum,  two  power  hack  saws ;  Spring- 
field Mfg.  Company,  nine  grinders;  Brown  &  Sharpe,  one 
universal  grinder;  McDowell  Stocker  &  Company,  two  bolt 
cutters,  one  nut  tapper,  three  power  hammers,  two  double  punch 
and  shears,  one  staff  riveter,  one  horizontal  flange  punch,  one 
forging  machine ;  Whiting  Foundry  Company,  one  rotary  sand 
sifter;  Watson-Stillman  Company,  one  car  wheel  press;  Kail- 
way  Materials  Company,  one  tool  furnace,  one  babbitt  furnace, 
two  blocking  out  furnaces,  one  heavy  forging  furnace,  one  case 
iiardonmg  furnace;  llawley  Down  Draft  I'urnace  Company,  one 
im-lal  melting  furnace;  Calumet  Engineering  Works,  one  brass 
raitler;  Electric  (."(wtrollcr  &  Supply  Company,  one  lifting  mag- 
net :  Colcord  Machinery  Company,  one  shaper.  Two  steam  ham- 
mers will  be  built  in  company  shops.  The  remainder  of  the  orig- 
inal inquiry,  about  It)  tools,  are  still  to  be  bought. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  have  ordircil  10.000  tons  of 
rails. 

The  Dululh,  Raincy  Lake  tS-  /I  iwMi/'r.f/ has  ordered  10,000  tons 
of  rails. 

The  I'ostoric  fi"  Ticmoni  (Electric)  has  ordered  2,000  tons  of 
rails  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 
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Tht  Chiiiiffo  tSr  H'fslirn  liiiiiaun  h;is  onlcrrd  2,'JOO  tons  cjf 
^l^llclllrlll  steel  for  track  elevation  work  in  (.'hicnK"- 

riif  t'luUidtll'ltut  I'r  A'cik/mii/  is  in  the  market  for  1,000  tons 
of  structural  steel  for  ternunal  work  in   I'liiladelpliia,   Fa. 

/  It,-  .•llliinttc  Cotisl  Line  is  said  to  have  ordered  15,000  tons 
of  rails  from  the    Teimcsscc  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company. 

The  Kansas  C  i/.v  Southmi  has  ordered  300  tons  of  structural 
steel  from  the  Virginia  Mridge  &  Iron  Works  for  shops  in 
Slueveport,   La. 

riie  Crtilral  of  Xtic  Jersey  has  ordered  .'100  tons  of  bridge 
steel  from  the  I'hoenix  Hridnc  Works.  This  material  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Kailivay  Age  Gazelle  of  Septcmhcr  2:!. 

(Jenerol  Conditions  in  Steel. — Although  a  feeling  of  improve- 
ment in  the  steel  market  is  beginning  to  be  evident,  there  has 
been  little  change  in  fundamental  conilitions,  that  is,  buyers  have 
not  yet  come  into  the  market  for  large  ainounts  of  steel.  It  is 
thinight  that  the  railways  must  soon  issue  requirements  for  1911 
delivery,  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  several  large  systems, 
now  working  on  IJ'll  estimates,  will  purchase  fewer  rails  than 
at  this  time  a  year  ago.  The  IVall  Street  Journal  says:  "Buying 
of  steel  i)roducts  on  a  large  scale  should  have  started  in  about 
the  middle  of  August.  Instead  of  an  increase  there  has  been  a 
shrinkage,  new  business  having  averaged  close  to  50  per  cent, 
of  capacity.  The  blast  furnaces  of  the  Steel  Corporation  are 
operating  about  (IT  per  cent,  of  normal  capacity,  while  steel  pro- 
duction is  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  per  cent,  of  capacity.  The 
Steel  Corporation,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  independents, 
have  cut  down  mill  operations,  and  unless  there  is  an  improve- 
ment within  the  next  si.x  weeks  steel  production  will  be  running 
very  close  to  pig  iron  output.  As  prices  for  steel  are  much  lower 
than  they  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  earnings  w-ill  show 
a  shrinkage  comjiared  with  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year. 
The  earnings  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
third  quarter  are  estimated  between  $.36,000,000  and  $-36,500,000, 
a  shrinkage  of  from  $.3,.300,000  to  $4,000,000,  compared  with  the 
preceding  quarter.  For  the  month  of  September  there  was  a 
heavy  shrinkage  in  unfilled  tonnage,  estimated  between  300,000 
and  350,000  tons.  This  will  bring  the  unfilled  business  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  down  to  a  level  close  to  the  lowest  ever 
reached." 


SIGNALING. 


The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  now  has  automatic  block 
signals  in  service,  recently  installed,  between  Linn  Junction  and 
\'inton.  On  the  Minnesota  division,  19  miles,  single  track,  and 
between  Eldon  and  Clio,  on  the  Missouri  division,  78  miles,  single 
track. 

Judge  Lacombe,  in  the  federal  court  at  New  York  City,  has 
denied  the  application  of  the  Kinsman  Block  System  Company 
for  an  injunctions  to  forbid  the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel  and  Ter- 
minal Company  to  use  a  certain  patented  apparatus  for  announc- 
igg  the  arrival  of  trains  at  stations. 

George  S.  Pflasterer,  since  1003  in  charge  of  the  signal  depart- 
ment of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  has  received 
the  title  of  signal  engineer.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  the  president 
and  general  manager.  Mr.  Pflaster?r  was  born  in  1869,  near 
.Allegheny  City.  Pa.,  and  began  work  in  the  signalling  field  as 
a  laborer  in  a  construction  gang  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal 
Company  in  the  summer  of  1889.  .After  three  years  he  became 
foreman  for  ths  Johnson  Railroad  Signal  Company,  and  a  year 
l.-.tcr  went  to  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  where  he  was 
supervisor  of  signals  for  eleven  years.  Then  he  went  to  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  where,  like  Jacob  of  old, 
he  has  served  seven  years  while  waiting  for  the  recognition 
which  has  new  come. 


Chicago   Signal   Club. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Signal  Club  was  held 
on  Monday.  September  26,  at  402  Plymouth  building,  Chicago. 
111.  The  early  part  of  the  evening  was  given  over  to  a  discus- 
sion of  storage  battery  care  and  operation.  H.  M.  Beck,  of 
the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  read  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive paper  on  this  subject,  after  which  he  answered  ques- 
tions presented  by  members.  The  discussion  developed  many 
fine  points  connected   with   the   care   of  storage   cells,   gathered 


from  the  experience  of  the  men  who  have  had  to  maintain  them 
in  interlocking  an<l  signal  work. 

Mechanical  towers  and  leadouts  were  discussed  at  length. 
Excellent  :dcas  were  brought  out.  and  the  practices  of  the  dif- 
ferent sign.'il  departments  furnished  interesting  comparisons 
The  meeting  adjourned  after  nearly  three  hours  of  profitable 
discussion.  The  attendance  was  l.irger  than  at  any  previous 
meeting.  The  next  regular  meeting  will  be  held  .Monday  even- 
ing, October  10.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  arc  gravity  bat- 
tery V.  storage  battery  for  track  circuits,  and  detector  bars  v. 
track  circuits.  The  club  voted  to  have  a  Question  Box  in  which 
.'inyonc  may  drfjp  an  unsigned  question  or  communication  which 
he  would  like  to  have  taken  up  and  discussed. 

Wheel  Flange  Lubricator. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  Collins  wheel  flange  lubricator,  the 
Collins  Metallic  Packing  Co.,  407  Cherry  street.  PhiLidclphia, 
Pa.,  claim  that  it  will  increase  the  life  of  the  flange  by  20^J 
per  cent.,  and  saves  the  loss  of  time  due  to  taking  the  engine 
out  of  service  for  wheel  repairs;  that  it  reduces  the  wear  on 
the  ball  of  the  rail  on  curves,  since  when  the  flange  strikes 
the  ball  of  the  rail  the  lubricant  becomes  operative  and  the 
coating,  which  is  removed  by  the  contact,  is  immediately  re- 
placed ;    that   it  does   not   interfere   with   the   tractive   power   of 


Lubricator    Attached    to    Bracket    for    Service     on     Forward 
Driver. 

the  locomotive,  as  it  is  applied  to  the  flange  only;  and  that  the 
heating  of  the  tire,  due  to  excessive  braking,  will  not  affect  the 
lubricator  in  any  way  or  diminish  its  efficiency.  This  lubri- 
cator, shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is  simple  and 
substantial  in  construction  and  easily  adjusted  to  suit  any  con- 
dition. The  ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied  is  evident.  It 
may  be  bolted  directly  to  the  frame  or  to  a  light  bracket.  The 
adjustinng  device  permits  the  block  holder  to  be  set  at  any  de- 
sired angle,  though  25  deg.  with  the  frame  is  preferable  It 
may  be  placed  so  as  to  avoid  sand  pipes  or  other  parts  of  the 
locomotive    on    either    the    front    or    the   back    wheel,    but    pre- 
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ferably  should  be  placed  on  the  front  of  the  leading  wheel  or 
rear  of  the  back  driving  wheel.  It  should,  however,  always  be 
set  slightly  above  the  center  line. 

There  is  a  compression  latch  on  the  bottom  of  the  device, 
engaging  the  lubricating  block,  which  is  used  to  feed  the  lubri- 
cator toward  the  tiange.  A  new  lubricating  block  can  be  ap- 
plied very  easily  and  quickly. 

This  wheel  flange  lubricator  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  for 
over  a  year  on  both  road  and  switching  locomotives,  and  that 
in  one  instance  one  lubricating  block  made  from  3,500  to  4,000 
miles  on  a  switching  locomotive  and  from  2,500  to  3,000  miles 
on  a  high-speed  passenger  locomotive. 


Klinger   Type    Self-Adjusting    Reflex    Water   Gage. 

It  is  often  impossible,  with  the  ordinary  round  tube  gage,  to 
distinguish  the  exact  height  of  the  boiler  water,  due  in  part 
to  the  clouding  effect  of  the  impurities  in  the  water  and  also 
because  the  light  does  not  always  strike  the  water  gage  at  the 
proper  angle.  The  gage  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions is  designed  to  facilitate  a  quick  and  accurate  determination 
of  the  water  height. 

It  consists  of  a  container,  in  the 
form  of  an  elongated  hollow  block 
or  tube  having  a  rounded  end 
threaded  to  receive  the  ends  of  t!ie 
nippies  for  the  connection  with  the 
upper  and  lower  fittings  of  the 
boiler.  This  tube  has  an  elongated 
lateral  opening  over  which  is  placed 


Klinger   Type   Reflex    Water   Gage. 

the  Klinger  reflex  glass,  the  characteristic  features  of  which  are 
the  facets  on  the  inner  side  arranged  in  such  a  ni.iniRT  that  the 
part  of  the  j<lass  which  is  covered  by  tin.'  liquid  will  permit  a 
cast  of  light,  while  from  that  part  of  the  glass  covered  by  steam 
or  air,  the  light  will  be  reflected  from  the  facets  so  that  a  sharp 
and  clear  line  of  (leniarkation  is  produced  between  the  two 
bodies,  which  will  permit  the  level  of  the  li(|uid  in  the  gage  to 
be   plainly  seen  at  a   distance. 

Wedges  are  introduced  between  the  frame  and  the  back  of 
the  container  by  which  the  glass  and  the  container  arc  drawn 
together.  The  frame  is  provided  with  an  inner  inclined  surfac- 
to  conform  to  the  taper  of  the  wedges.  These  wedges  have 
ears  projecting  outw;ird  through  the  elongated  opening  in  the 
frame,  and  these  arc  tlireadrd  to  receive  the  oppusitcly  thrcadcil 
ends  of  a  screw  by  which  they  arc  adjusted,  in  use.  the  gage 
will  be  heated  t<>  very  high  temperatures,  and  this  heat  wiP  he 
cfinductcd  and  radiated  to  the  screw,  the  expansion  i)f  whicli 
will  tend  to  spread  the  wedges  further  apart,  dr.iwing  the  glas* 
more  firmly  to  the  retainer. 


It  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  make  a  thick  elongated  stick 
of  glass,  such  as  is  used  in  this  type  of  gage,  which  will  be 
uniform  in  thickness.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  provide  a  glass- 
securing  device  which  will  compensate  for  the  variation  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  one  used,  it  is  said,  admirably  meets  this  con- 
dition. 

As  the  devices  for  securing  the  glass  over  the  aperture  in 
the  container  do  not  enter  the  container  tub  but  are  applied  on 
the  exterior  of  it,  the  possibility  of  leakage  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  parts  of  the  gage  are  few  in  number,  simple, 
strong  in  construction  and  readily  assembled.     It  is  not  neces- 
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Klinger  Water  Gage   in    Locomotive  Cab. 

sary  to  watch  the  gage  for  leaks  or  to  tighten  the  adjustments, 
as  this  is  done  automatically. 

As  it  is  essential  in  using  this  gage  in  a  locomotive  cab  that 
it  be  seen  by  both  the  engineer  and  fireman,  the  mirror  arrange- 
ment indicated  in  the  plan  view  was  devised.  The  gage  is 
shown  turned  toward  the  engineer's  seat  and  the  mirror  allows 
the  fireman  also  to  see  the  retlection  of  the  water  level. 

This  water  gage  is  manufactured  by  the  Jerguson  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Pennsylvania   Railroad   Submarine  Cables. 

The  difficulty  of  caring  for  the  numerous  telephone,  telegraph 
and  signal  wires  necessary  in  railway  operatit>n  at  points  where 
the  tracks  cross  navigable  rivers,  making  a  draw  bridge  a  ne- 
cessity, has  recently  bsen  met  by  the  Pennsylvania  at  its  new 
Hackensack  draw,  where  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal  and  Tunnel 
division  crosses  the  Hackensack  river,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Two  submarine  cables  were  placed,  one.  a  3.")-pair.  No.  13 
gage,  triple  wrapped,  paper  insulation,  to  be  used  for  telegraph 
circuits,  and  one  4o-pair,  No,  13  gage,  double  wrapped,  paper 
insulation,  having  the  wires  of  the  inner  core  triple  wrapped 
and  having  eight  pairs  of  this  core  twisted  into  double  pairs, 
thus  forming  four  phantom  circuits.  Each  cable  is  1,225  ft. 
long,  the  35-pair  cable  weighing  lUi  tons  and  the  45-pair,  12Vi 
tons.  Each  cable  has  a  lead  sheath  5-32-in.  thick.  Each  sheath 
was  saturated  with  a  non-corrosive  preservative  compound,  over 
which  was  wound  two  layers  of  saturated  jute,  put  on  in  re- 
verse directions.  Over  this  sheath  was  placed  an  armor  of  No. 
1  B.  W.  G.  iron  wire,  the  armor  being  saturated  with  a  pre- 
servative compound,  and  over  this  was  placed  two  thicknesses 
of  hemp  rope,  laid  on  in  adverse  directions  and  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the  preservative  compound.  The  average  mutual 
ek'ctrost.nfic  c.ipacity  of  this  cable  was  between  .06  and  .074 
micro- farad    per   mile. 

These  cables  were  made  by  the  Western  Fllectric  Company, 
N'ew  York,  at  its  Hawthorne,  111.,  factory.  The  work  of  lay- 
ing them  was  done  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  M.  Keily,  who  represented 
J.   C.   Johnson,   superintendent   telegraph   of   the   Pennsylvania. 

One  very  iiit ^resting  feature,  aside  from  the  laying  of  the 
cab'e.  was  the  very  etitcient  and  durable  line  of  concrelc  poles 
which  terminated  on  either  shore.  These  poles  wi-rc  cast  by 
the  railway  cnmpany  in  accordance  with  its  specifications,  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  l>c  found  much  more  suitable  in 
the  low.  swampy  ground  where  they  are  placed  than  wooden 
poles. 

The  weight  of  this  cable  was  such  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  do  any  drcdKing  along  the  river  bottom,  as  it  is  cxpcitcd  that 
its  weight  will  be  sufTicieiif  to  sink  it  far  enough  into  the  mud 
to  prevent  its  receiving  any  injury. 
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ATCHI80N.  TOPEKA  &.      SANTA   FE 

Oilier  1)1  I 

The  AlcliLoii,  To,)rka  *  Sunt.  I'c  Hallway  Sy.lcm, 
No.   6   Namaii   St..   New   York  I  liy. 

September    18,    1910.      J 

Y.nir    Dlrecti.rt    niil.niil    the    (..ilowinir    report    for   the    Imcal    year   July    1. 

lUOW,  1.1  June  80.   lUlO.  imliisiive:  ,       ,.  , 

rhr  I. men  ninil>ri»iiiK  the  Atcliinoii  Syntrni.  the  operations  of  which  arc 
rnihrairil  in  the  fi>lliiwmK  matcnieiit!*.  arc  ai  followi: 

June  30,  1010.  June  30.  1909. 

Atdii.on.  T.'peka  &  Santa  Ke  Kailway 7,4a0.ni  miles.  7,438.»0  miles. 

Km  lltan.le  i   Kl   I'n...  Kailr,.a,l S0.21       '•  20.17 

f.iilf,  (.Vl.'ra.h.  &   Sania  Kc   Kailway I,r.l8.ia  '-"S'^      .. 

Eastern   Railway  of  New  Mexico   »»B,»1      "*  J^'^S      .. 

IVcv.i  &    Northern  Texas  Railway 228.20  lf>1.82 

recos    Kivcr    Kailroa.l    r.l.2(l       "  M.27        _ 

Santa  Kr,   rrcscmt   &   I'hocnix    Railway 257.40  2.17.40 

Southern   Kansas   Railway  of  Texas 124.02      "  12u.07 

Texas  &  GiiK   Kailway    W.U  

Totals     9,061.26  miles.         0,702.50  miles. 

Increase  during  the  year  168.7B  miles. 

The  average  mileage  operated  during  the  fiscal  ye.ir  ending  June  30,  1010. 
was  0.01(1.33  miles,  being  an  increase  of  121.47  miles  as  comparer  with  tlic 
average  niilcigc  operated  during  the  preceding   fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  lines  covered  bv  this  report  there  were  completed  on  June 
80  1010.  211.78  miles  of  additional  line  of  which  88.57  miles  were  ready  for 
opiration  on  July   1.   1010.  ...         .. 

The  t'onip.my  also  controls,  through  owncrfhip  of  stock  and  bonds,  other 
lines  aggregating  •.•ri3.23  miles,  and  is  iiilcrestcd  jointly  with  other  companies 
in  5ti3.0i  miles. 

INCOME  STATEMENT. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  transactions  of  the  System  for  the 
years  ending  Tunc  SO,  1900.  and  1910: 

■  1909.  1910. 

Total   oper.iting   revenues    $94,265,710.87     $104,093,194.67 

Income  from  other  sources 1,158.375.02  2,550,055.49 

Income  from  all  sources   $95,424,091.89     $107,543,250.16 

Expenses    including    taxes,    rentals   and    other 

charges 61.458.019.13  75,133.314.54 

$33,906,072.76       $32,409,935.62 
Fixed   charges,  including  accrued   interest    on 

Adjustment  Bonds 13,548.081.93         11,984.151.36 

Balance    $20,417,990.83        $20,435,784.26 

From  the  net  income  for  the  year  the  following  sums  have  been  deducted: 
Dividends  on  Preferred  Stock — 

No.  23  (2/j%)  paid  Feb.  1.  1910$2,854,345.00 
No.  24  (2;'5%)  paid   Aug.l.  1910  2,854,345.00 

$5,708,690.00 

Dividends  on  Common  Stock — 

No.  18(3'~cl  paid  Pec.  1.  1909.$4.714. 605.00 
No.  19  (1!^%)  paid  Mar.  1,  1910  2,451,292.50 
No.  20  (\y,%)  paid  Jun.  1,  1910  2.482,132.50 

$9,048.0:i0.00 

Appropriation  for  Fuel  Reserve  Fund   703,218.10 

Appropriated  for  .Additions  and  Betterments.      4.000,000.00 

$20,059,938.10 

Surplus  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss $365,846.16 

Surplus  to  credit  of  Profit  and  Lots,  June  30, 

1909     $18,821,250.74 

Premium   on  Convertible   Bonds  sold    1,066,930.00 

$19,888,180.74 

Deduction  in  Profit  and  Loss  Account 22.223.23 

19.805,957.51 

Surplus  to  credit  of  Profit  and   Loss,  June  30,   1910 $20.231.803.67 

Income  from  sources  other  than  earnings  from  operation  consisted  of  in- 
terest on  cash  in  banks  and  sums  collected  as  interest  and  dividends  upon 
bonds  and  stocks  of  companies,  the  operations  of  which  are  not  included  in 
the  System  accounts. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $240,000  in  cash  was  received  as  the  net 
proceeds  of  sales  of  land  embraced  in  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Land  Grant,  but 
this  was  directly  written  off  the  book  value  of  Railroads,  Franchises  and 
Other  Property,  and  the  transaction  does  not  appear  in  the  Income  Account. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  AND  FUNDED  DEBT. 
The  outstanding  Capital  Stock    (deducting  stock  in  treasury)    on  June  30, 
1909,   consisted   of: 

Common     $121,559,500.00 

Preferred    114,173,730.00 

$235,733,230.00 

Issued  during  the  year: 

Common     Stock    issued    in    ex- 
change   for    Convertible    Bonds 

^retired    43,959,000.00 

Capital  Stock  outstanding  June  30,  1910: 

Common   $165,518,500.00 

Preferred     114,173,730.00 

-$279.692.230.00 

The  outstanding  Funded  Debt  of  the  System  (deducting  bonds  in  treas- 
ury) amounted  on  June  30,   1909.  to  $311,218,820.00. 

The  following  changes  in  the  Funded  Debt  occurred  during  the  year- 
Obligations  issued: 

Convertible  4  per  cent,  bonds — 

I  "sue  of  1906 $19,000.00 

Convertible  4  per  cent,  bonds — 

Issue   of   1909 27,290,250.00 

Convertible  4  per  cent,  bonds — 

Issue  of  1910 14,378.382.71 

nkr     .•  L       o  ■      .  " $41,687,632.71 

Obligations  purchased  or  retired: 

Serial   Debenture  4  per  cent,  bonds. 

Series  G    $1,000.00 
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Scriet   il    $2,3'J3,0OO  <iii 

Scrica    1    2,410,00(1  on 

Series  J    1.3l)»,0')i)  on 

Convertible   4  per  cent,  bonds 37,3h2,000.0O 

Convertible   6  iwr  cent.  Iiondn 0,577,000.00 

.Miscellaneous   divisional   bonds 760,500.00 

50.901,600.00 

Decrease   of    funded   debt >0.2 13.967.20 

Tr.tal  system  Funded   Debt  outstanding  June  30,  1910.  .$302,004,952.71 

Interest  charges  for  the  year  eii<liMg  June  30,  1911  (influding  infrest  on 
$31,907,000  of  this  company's  (  (iiivertiblc  4  per  cent.  Um'U  of  1M09  and 
1910   issued   after   June   80,    1910>    will    be  approximately   »12,739.33.,  or  an 

average  monthly  charge  of  about  $1,061,011.  

CAPIT.M.  LXI'KMJITIJKKS  AND  RLDLCTION  OF  BOOK  VALUES. 
During  the  fiscal  year  charges  to  capital  account  for  the  construction  and 
acquisition  of  additional  railways,  equipment  and  other  properties  and  for 
a<!ditir)ns  and  b-.-llermcnt8,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $33,616,184.00,  at. 
follows:  ... 

Construction    and    acr|uisition    of   new   mileage,    including    the   acf|Uisi'.ion    of 
bonds  and  stocks  of  other  railway  companies: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &   Santa  Fc  Ry $1,617.08 

Arizona    &    California    Ry 1,24.5.721.43 

Concho.  San  Saba  &  Llano  Valley  R.  R 645,090.1& 

Eastern    Ry.    of    New   Mexico 4,788,081.43 

Fullerton  &  Richhcid   Ry 10-i,228.«2 

Grand  Canyon   Rv 34,-535.75 

Gulf.  Beaumont  &  Kansas  City  Ry 546.88 

Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa   Fc  Ry 253,244.34 

Gulf  &  Interstate  Ry.  of  Texas 1,669,691.31 

Kings    Kivcr    Ry 47.400.13 

Sunset    Western    Ry 5.239.05 

Total     $8,797,403.40 

nEDUCTION. 

Texas  &  Gulf  Ry 56,500.50 

$8,740,902.90 

Right  of  way.  station  grounds  and  real  estate....  209,048.88 
Widening   cuts    and    hlls,    including    protection    of 

banks     424.102.77 

Grade   revisions  and  changes  of   line 1,167.800.6'2 

Bridges,    trestles    and    culverts 510,245.59 

Ballast,   including   cost   of   spreading  and   putting 

under  track    703,744.54 

Increased  weight  of  rail 285,342.50 

Track   fastenings  and   appurtenances 855.869.95 

Additional    main    tracks 2,769,547.09 

Sidings  and  spur  tracks 490,484.06 

Terminal    yards     629,115.90 

Track    elevation,    elimination    of   grade   crossings, 

improvements  of  over  and  under  grade  crossings.  257.178.06 

Interlocking,  block  and  other  signal  apparatus.  .  .  .  219,655.22 

Buildings  and   shops 1.SS9.251.93 

Shop  machinery   and   tools 110  322.98 

Equipment     8.164.059.58 

Betterments   to    equipment 278.181.10 

Other  additions  and   betterments 504.087.42 

Fuel   lands    923.500.00 

Miscellaneous  items    451.792.42 

$29,585,133.51 

Add: 
Additions    and    betterments    written 
off    during    vear    ending   June    30. 

1908,     reinstated     ?280,920.75 

Transferred     from     account     equip- 
ment depreciation   reserve 3.990,130.34 

4,271,051.09 


$33,856,184.60 

Dcductir;,s: 

Santa   Fe   Pacific   Lands   sold 240  000.00 

Net    increase    in    capital    account    during    the 

year     $;!3. 610.184. 60 

Note. — The   item    of  $3,990,130.34    represents   an   adjustment    necessary    to. 
comply     with     rules    of    the     Interstate    Commerce     Commission     relative    tc» 
the   purchase   and    retirement   of   equipment,   which   provide  that   the   cost   of 
equipment  acquired   since  July   1.    1907    (the   date   depreciation    rules   became 
effective)    and    still    in    service,    shall    rest    in    capital    account,    and    that   the 
balance  in  the  account  Equipment    Depreciation    Reserve  shall   represent  the 
total  depreciation  accrued  since  tliat  date  on  equipment  in  service. 
M.MNTE.NANCE   OF   E(JCIP.\IENT. 
The    following   statement    shows   the   sums  charged  to   Operating   Expenses 
for  Maintenance  of  Equipment  during  each  year  since  Julv  1,  1896: 
Year  ending  .Averaee  operated  Tool         "  Exn-nHit-re 

June  30,  mileage.  expenditure.  per  mile. 

1897      6.443..S1  $3.44:^,^^-4^2  ».i34  4  . 

189S      6,936.02  4.659.277.99  671  75 

1899      7.032.62  4.810.79.5.64  684.07 

1900     7.341.34  5,267.832.40  717.56 

1901      7.807.31  6.257.456.57  801.49 

1902      7,8.55.38  7.864.951.25  1001.22 

1903      7.965.13  S. 510.543. 09  1  n«S  48 

1904     8.179.59  10.006.135.41  1223  31 

1905      8.30.5.40  10.914.864.47  1.314.19 

1906     S. 433.99  10.720.040.43  1.''71  05 

1907     9.273.15  11.770.846.64  1,270  32 

1908      9.415.01  14246.621.44  15131,S 

1909      9.794. S6  13.903.897.37  1419  51 

1910     9.916.33  15..5fi0.047.44  1569  13 

For    the  year    ending  June    30.    1910.   maintenance   charges,   including   re- 
newals and  depreciation,  averaged  as  follows; 

Per  locomotive    $3,832.37 

Per  locomotive  mile   1337 

Per  passenger  car.  including  mail  and  express. ... ..    1  249  47 

Per  passenger  car  mile '        oi36 

Per    freight   car.  .    \\       ^q^^Z 

1  er  freight  car  mile .0091 
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The    foregoing    average    maintenance    charges    include    a    proportion    of 
unlocated   expenditures   for    Maintenance    of    Equipment   charged    to    Super- 
intendence, Shop  Machinery  and  Tools.  Injuries  to   Persons,   Stationery  and 
Printing,  Other  Expenses  and  Maintaining  Joint  Equipment  at  Terminals. 
The  amount  to   the  credit  of  the   Equipment   Depreciation   Re- 
serve June  30,  1909,  as  shown  in  the  last  annual   report,  was 
$181  617  45,  to  which  should  be  added  $2,150.69.  representing 
credit    balance   in    reserve    of    the    Texas    and    Gulf    Railway 
Company    not  previously   included   in   operations  of    the    sys- 

tern,  making  a  total  of $183,. 68.14 

The  following  sums  were  credited  to  the  reserve  during  the 

Estimated  depreciation  accrued ^'^'HS'IiV?! 

Renewal   charges    i^Vfiltin 

Salvage     143,683.40 

Cash    collected    for    equipment    sold    and    equip- 
ment destroyed   on  foreign  lines,  including  in-  am- 
surance    collections     '^°*'  j  sss  330  24 


Charges   to   the   reserve   for    equipment    reti; 
during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

3  locomotives     

9    passenger-train    cars 

1372   freight-train    cars     

13  miscellaneous   cars    


Sl.i..">26.46 

26,314.83 

647,935.39 

8,939.70 


Add— To  adjust   Equipment   Depreciation    Reserve   so  that   this 
account  shall   reflect  the  depreciation  accrued  since  July   1, 


695,706.38 
$2,373,692.00 


account 

1907,  on  equipment  in  se 


3,990,120.34 


Balance  in  reserve  June  30,  1910 $6,363,722.34 

The  following  charges  were  made  to  Additions  and  Betterments  in  respect 
of  additional  equipment  purchased  and  built  during  the  year  and  in  respect 
of  payments  made  for  equipment  received  during  prior  years: 

52   locomotives     ^Hfl'Siaao 

208  passenger-train    cars 2.318, i99.80 

4424  freight-train   cars    ^•?oi'QQfi-? 

208    miscellaneous    cars 18(.996.d5 

$8,862,765.96 
Less — Value  of  equipment  retired  during  the  year  charged  to 
the   Equipment   Depreciation   Reserve 698,706.38 

$8,164,059,58 
M.MNTENANXE  OF  WAY  AND  STRUCTURES. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  sums  charged  to   Operating  Expenses 
for  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures  during  each  year  since  July  1, 1896: 


Year  en<ling  .\verage  operated 

June  30,  mileage, 

1897  6,443.81 

1898  6,936.02 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


..  7,032.62 

.  ..  7.341.34 

.  . .  7,807.31 

,  , .  7,855.38 

,  .  .  7,965.13 

,  . .  8,179.59 

.  ..  8,305,40 

. ..  8,433.99 

,  . .  9.273.15 

.  . .  9,415.01 

..  9,794.i 


Total 
expenditure. 
$6,282,923.15 
8,281,397.88 
7.672.107.62 
6,354.372.10 
6,433,840.36 
6,141,466.39 
9,304,892.04 
9.170.234.07 
11,385,418.33 
12.475,407.97 
15,286,062.66 
14.120,828.02 
12,884,406.81 
17.807,136,20 


Expenditure 
per  mile. 
$975.03 
1,193.97 
1,090.93 
865.56 
824.08 
781.82 
1,168.20 
1.121.11 
1,370.85 
1,479.18 
1.648.42 
1,499.82 
1,315.43 
1,795,74 


1910      9.916.33 

COMPARISON    OF   OPERATING    RESULTS. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  system  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1910,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year: 
Year  ending         Year  ending 
Operating  revenues:  June  ,10.  1910. 

Freight    $71,194.0.-).->.59 

Passenger   25,437.181.98 

Mail,  express   &   miscellaneous       8,361,957.10 


June  30,  1909. 

$64,212,638.10 

22,734,505.32 

7,318,!J73.45 


Increase. 

$6,981,417.49 

2.702.676.68 

1,043.383,65 


Total   operating   revenues. .  .$104,993,194?67  $94,265,716.87     $10,727,477.80 

('pcratii:({  expenses: 
Maintenance      of      way      and 

structures    $17,807,136.20  $12,884,400.81 

Maintenance    of   equipment...  15.5fi0.017. 44  13,903,897.37 

Traffic  expenses    2.1U.260.49  1,904.822.11 

Transportation    expenses 8I.S2I,S;5,23  2fi,674.8<;8.83 

General   expenses    2,453,550.58  2.127,205.07 

Total   operating  expenses...  $69,761,819,88  $57,49,5.19.5,19  $12,266,624.69 

Net   operating  revenue $35,231,374.79  $30,770,521.68  •$1,539,146.89 

Ratio    of    operating    expenses 

to  operating  revenues 06.44                       60.99  5.45 

"Decrease. 

The  fallowing  averages  are  deduced  from  tables  showing  freight  and  pas- 
senger statistics: 

The  average  tons  nf  freight  per  loaded  car  mile  increa.se<l  from  18.35  to 
19  OS,  or  3.9H  per  cent. 

The  average  tons  nf  freight  carried  per  freight-train  mile  increased  from 
866  OB  In  388.80.  or  6.21  per  cent. 

The  avrragr  freight  revenue  per  freight  Irtiin  mile  decreased  from  $8.08 
to  $3,  or  1.64  per  cent. 

The  ,iver;ige  imsoengrr  revenue  |)er  iinssenger-trnin  mile  was  $1.21,  nr  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  average  pns.senger  train  revenue  per  passenger  train  mile  increased 
from  $1.58  to  $1.53,  nr  .06  per  cent. 

The  Ions  nf  freight  carried  one  mile  (revenue  and  company)  increased 
1,6,12,785,010,  or  19.80  per  cent.,  while  freight  car  mileage  (Inadeil  anil 
cmfitv)  inrriaseil  04,004.750,  or  15.96  per  cent,  and  freight  train  mileage 
(freight  and  mixed)   increased  8,711  479,  nr  18.88  per  rent. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  nne  mile  Increased  128,971,684.  or  U.64 
per  rent.,  while  passenger  car  mileage  increased  11,904,861,  nr  10.55  per 
rent  .  and  the  passenger  train  mileage  (passenger  and  mixed)  increaicd 
8,820,809,  or   1 1  83  per  cent. 

The  rollnwing  is  a  cnnsniidaird  atatemeni  of  the  business  of  the  system 
for  each  fiscal  year  during  the  period  since  January   I,   I89A: 


Gross  revenues,  Expenses,  in- 
Average  including  eluding  taxes, 
miles  income  from  rentals  and  Interest  on  ^et 
Year.*  operated,  other  sources,  other  charges.           bonds.  revenue. 
1897        6  443  SI  $44,532,628.99  $36,038,455.30  $8,440,387.91  $o3,785,,8 
1S98..    6'936  02  39,396,126.41  30,513,553.17  7,045,988.30  1.336,584.94 

1899  7  032  62  40,762,933.47  29,332,964.11  7,241,972.00  4,137,99, .36 

1900  7'34134  46.493,899.04  29,414,427.56  7,345.166.50  9,739,304.98 

1901  7807  31  54  807,379.78  34,502,039.37  7,830,810.83  12,474,529.08 
190^"  7'S5,5'3S  60  275  944  33  36,272,432.45  8,438,985  00  15,564,526  88 
190i"  7965  13  63;66S;390.99  40,635,576.48  9,134.485.24  13,898.329.27 
1904  3179  59  69,419,975.41  44.641.434.10  9.418.770.00  15.359.771.31 
1905"  8305  40  69  189.739.65  47,835.883.50  9,611,510.09  11.742.346.06 
1906"  S'433'99  79,390,749.05  51,035,355.71  10.622,184.22  17,733,209.12 
1907"  9273  15  94  436,574.68  61,779.916.16  11,487,934.70  21,168.723.82 
1903  ■  9  tit 01  91289  770.61  65,031.533.67  12.579,301.77  13.678,886.17 
1909"  9'794'36  95  424.091.89  61.458.019.13  13.548,081.93  20,417,990.83 
1910::    9;916,'33  107:543.250.16  75.133.314.54  11.984.151.36  20.425,784.26 

•For  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30;    the  year  1897  is  for  18  months. 
The   following  statement   shows  the  gross  operating  revenues  of  the  sys- 
tem  (exclusive  of  income  from  other  sources)   per  mile  of  road  operated  for 
each  fiscal  year  since  July  1.  1896: 

Year  ending  Gross  operating  Average  per 

Tune  30  revenues.  mile  ot  road. 

•'  1897    '  $30,621,230.10  $4,752.04 

1898  39.214,099.24  5.653.69 

1899  '  40.513.498.63  5.760.30 

1900                      46.232.078.23  6.297,49 

1901              54,474,822.61  6.977.41 

1902              59.135.085.53  7,527.97 

1903    62.350.397.28  7.827.92 

1904         68.171.200.18  8.334.31 

1905     63,375,837.25  8.232.70 

1906         73,044,347.25  9,253.55 

1907    93.633,406.91  10.102.65 

1908    90.617,796.38  9,624.82 

1909    94,26,5.716.87  9,624.00 

1910    104,993,194.67  10,587,91 

The  following  statement  shows  the  development  of  the  freight  and  passen- 
ger revenues  ol  ihe  Svstem  since  July  1,  1896: 

, Revenue ^ 

Year  ending  June  30—                     Freight,  Passenger. 

1897               $22,067,686.77  $5,574,288.31 

1898 28,583,716.76  7,347.361.59 

1899 29,492,586.65  8,126,141.85 

1900      33,729,332.83  9,334,661.57 

1901 39,052.557.43  11,678,017.25 

1902                   41,815.607.05  13.439,384.57 

1903           44,622,433.71  13,409,985,78 

1904                 47,762,653.23  15,433,773.63 

1905 47,403,932.36  16.045,380.27 

1906 54,598.902.32  18,013,938,56 

1907 65.500.309.42  21,171,629.03 

1908 61,843,633.51  21,643.427.49 

1909 64,212.633.10  22,734,505.32 

1910 71,194,055.59  25,437.131.93 

TREASURY. 

Neither  this  Company  nor  any  of  its  auxiliaries  has  any  notes  or  bills 
outstanding. 

The  Company  held  in  its  treasury  on  June  30.  1910.  $34,814,895,07  cash, 
and  had  available  $3,780,000  General  Mortgage  Bonds,  including  bonds  not 
yet  certified  by  the  Trustee.  The  Company  also  has  in  the  treasury  un- 
pledged a  large  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies,  of  which 
part  are  carried  in  the  balance  sheet  as  Investments  and  part  are  included 
under  Railroads.   Franchises  and  Other  Property. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  derived  from  Four  Per  cent.  Convertible  Bonds, 
Issue  nf  1909,  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  need  was  apparent 
for  furth-r  sums  to  complete  new  lints  undtr  construction,  purchase  addi- 
tional equipment  and  for  other  contemplated  extensions  and  improvements. 
Therefore,  vour  Directors  on  March  29,  1910,  authorized  a  further  issue  of 
Four  Per  Cent.  Convertible  Bonds,  to  be  known  as  Issue  of  1910,  to  which 
stockholders  were  given  the  right  to  subscribe  at  102 J-i  and  interest  to  the 
extent  of  14  per  cent,  of  their  holdings.  During  the  year  $41,668,638.71 
have  been  received  on  account  of  the  principal  of  these  two  issues,  of  which 
$39,947,000  represent  subscriptions  fully  paid  for  which  bonds  have  been 
delivereil.  Further  installments  of  principal  which  will  irature  during  the 
current   fiscal  ye.Tr  amount  to  $,i0,275,367.29. 

Exchanges  of  Convertible  Bonds  for  common  stock  aggregated  $43,959,000 
during  the  year.  FUEL    RESERVE    FUND. 

The  fund  has  been  increased  by  earnings  derived  from  certain  fuel  prop- 
erties: 

-\mount  to  credit  of  Fund  June  30,  1909 $313,676.85 

Added  during  the  year 703.238.95 

In   Fund  June  SO.   1910 .$1.016  915.80 

On  June  SO,    1910,   there    remained   in   the   treasury   of  the  Cherokee  and 
Pittsburgh  Cnal  and   Mining  Company  an  uncxpenileil   surplus  amounting  to 
$15?. 513. 08,  so  that  the  total  amount  available  for  replacement  of  fuel  prop- 
erties in  which   your  Company  is  interested  is  $1,169,428.88. 
ARIZONA  AND  CALIFORNIA  RAILWAY, 

The  extension  of  this  line  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  to  a 
junction  with  Ihe  main  line  at  Caili/,  Califnrnia,  a  distance  of  S3  miles,  was 
completed  during  the  vear  and  opened   for  traffic    lulv    1,   1910. 

CONCHO,  SAN  S.\nA    AND  l.l..\.\0  VAI.LKY  RAILROAD. 

This  line,  extending  from  Miles  to  Paint  Rock.  Texas,  a  distance  of  16. 7J 
miles,  was  acquired  (luring  the  year.  .\n  extension  under  its  charter  from 
San  ,\ngelo  to  Sterling  City,  Texas,  approximately  41  miles,  under  construc- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  has  since  been  completed,  and  was 
opened  fnr  traffic  ,\iigu.»t  I,  1910.  The  results  of  the  operations  of  this  line 
will  be  iiicludeil  in  slatenuuts  covering  System  operations  hereafter  pub- 
lishe.l,  FULI.ERTON    AND    KUIIFIEI.D    RAILWAY, 

In  order  to  shorten  the  distance  between  San  Bernardino  and  Los  An- 
geles via  Riverside,  a  cut-off  between  Fullerlnn  and  Richfield,  a  distance 
of  5.4  miles,  was  constructed  under  the  charter  of  the  above  named  coni|)aiiy 
and  openeil  for  traffic  July   1.  1010. 

GULF   AND  INTERST.ATE    RAILWAY  OF  TE.XAS, 

The  capital  slock  of  this  company  h,is  been  ac<|Uired,  and  It  will  he  treated 
as  n  System  line  in  reports  hereafter  published.  The  Gulf  and  Inlerslale 
Railway  extends  from  Iteatimr.nt  to  Port  Bolivar.  Pexas.  where  it  has  ex- 
tensive ilnck  facilities,  at  which  oceangoing  vessels  can  receive  and  dis- 
charge their  cargoes.  It  iqirrates  a  lug  ami  b.irge  line  between  Port  Bolivar 
and  Galveston,  nnd  ennsttiiiles  the  shnrtest  line  between  Galveston  and  Beau- 
mont, at  which  latter  pnini  it  connects  with  Ihe  lra.sed  lines  of  Ihe  Gulf, 
Colorado  an<l  Santa   Fc  Railway  Company. 
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WEST  TKXAS  CONSIKf CTION. 

Thf  romtrilftlon  o»  llir  liiir«  in  Writ  Trxn«.  rrfrrrci!  m  in  llir  Inxt  niimial 
rt|n.rt.  Imt  hrcii  uillvrly  iiiiiilinl  dniinti  llir  yrnr,  SuliHiinliiil  iinniirM  ha" 
Iwrii  ma.lr  km  llir  iiiuiii  line  coiiiin  iiiik  ihr  (liiK,  Cnlnrn.lii  ami  Siiiiln  It 
Unllwity  at  lulrniaii  Willi  llir  l:.i«lrrii  KaiUuy  iif  New  Mrxico  at  '1  exico. 
ii  niilc»  Imnirilialrly  •oiilliruat  ..(  I.iililiMck  weic  coni|>lete(!  al  the  iln«r  of 
Ihr  vrur.  anil  I'ift  niilr«  n(  Ihr  rrniaiiiiiiK  ilinlniicc  lirtwreii  l.tililinck  and 
t  ..Irniaii  liavr  n.nv  lirni  gradeil  anil  ore  reaily  (or  track  layiiiK.  Ilrancliei. 
I'lainvirw  lo  (.iililiiuk,  in.llH  niilea,  and  I'lainvicw  In  I'liiyiludii,  2.'>.7ri  milea, 
were  inniplrlrd  ami  onrnrd  fur  traffic  nn  January  0,  1010,  and  May  1. 
11)10.  rmiinlnrlv.  Oilier  liranclien  under  ciinul ruction  at  the  clo«e  of  the 
vr«r  wrrr  Slalnn  liiiirlinii  lo  l.anirna.  a  diilnnre  iif  r>4  niilci,  and  l.iimcia  to 
Kden,  a  illstaiice  of  OS  inilm;  llir  former  liai  iiince  been  com|ilctcd  and  will 
be  I'lK-iird   for  traffic  in  the  near   future, 

lleavv  work  in  in  iiroKrem  to  rrdiirr  Krades  and  ciirvalurr  of  llie  Snn 
Aniielii  liraiu'h  of  the  fiulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fc  Railway  between  Cole- 
man an. I  rrinjile  with  the  obieit  of  enlohli^hinii  a  lowgrade  short  line  In 
coninnclii'ii  wilh  the  new  niniii  line  brlwcrn  Colein.in  and  Trxico,  and  the 
railway*  of  The  F.antern  Kailway  Company  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Atchison 
Coniiianv  for  traffic  briueen  points  on  or  near  the  Ciulf  of  ^Mexico  and  the 
Pacinc  Coast. 

AnniTIONAL  MAIN-TRACK  MILEAGE, 
The  niileaiic  of   nccond   track    in  operation   on  .Tunc  30,    1910,   was   520.9,') 
miles  as  con  |  arrd  with   402.80  miles  al  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
bciiiK  an  increase  of  34.16  miles. 

Second  Track  Work  in  Progress. 
Iiiison  AND  Mi.«sot;Ri  Divisions: 

Kdrlslcin  to   Monica,   111 10.22  miles 

Williamsl.cM   to    Knox,    III 1.-..70     " 

IllinoU   Kiv.r  M  (  hinicllu-.   III 1.70     " 


Wyaionila   to    Marl,    Mo 04.14  milt* 

Kolhville  to  Carrolllon,  Mo 81.76     " 

123. &t  mile*. 

LiNit  WiiT  or  Ai.iuouckoI'K: 

Uio  I'lirrco  to  Siiwunce,  .N.  M-  14.>9milet 

Kila  to  I Jiguna,  N.  Mex 9.08     " 

McCarlys  to  Iforoce,  N.  Mex 10.7»     " 

Wiiislow   to    Drnnison,    Ariz 1&.84     " 

I-laK«liiff  to  Ash   Fork    Ariz 60,08     " 

DaKUett   lo    Karsluw,   Cal 8.18     " 

liarstow  to  Cottonwood,  Cal 1S.18     " 

180.88  milet. 

Total    Z.'iS.SO  milei. 

Of  Ihr  second  track  work  in  progress  it  is  expected  that  01.7')  miles  on 
the  Illinois  and  Missouri  Divisions  and  50.64  miles  on  Ihe  Lines  West  of  Al- 
biiquer'inc  will  b-  con.pleted  by  January  Isl  next,  making  a  total  on  mat  date 
of  000.26  miles  of  second  track  in  operation. 

GENKKAL  CONDlTIfJNS. 

Your  properly  is  in  excellent  condition  physically  and  Ilic  Company  hai 
made  tirovisions  for  its  present  financial  needs.  However,  in  view  of  the 
iin«eMled  economic  conditions  of  the  country,  and  the  impossibility  of  ac- 
curately forecasting  Ihe  trcnri  of  current  events,  especially  at,  applied  to  the 
lailroad  interests,  your  Directors  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with 
ciiiilion  even  as  to  those  in  provemcnts  and  extensions  which  are  most  de- 
sirable from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  welfare  and  which  arc  imperatively 
demanded. 

We   take  pleasure  in   extending  our   usual  acknowledgment   of  the    credit 

which   is  due  to  officers  and  employees  for    faithful   and  efficient  service  and 
c<jnstant   loyalty   to  your  inteicsls. 

KDWAKIi    IV    KII'I.KY,    Trtsid   Ml, 


TWENTY-NINTH      ANNUAL      REPORT      OF    THE    CHICAGO,    ST.    PAUL,    MINNEAPOLIS   &   OMAHA    RY,    CO. 


The  report  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railway  Com- 
pany for  Ihe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1910,  is  resiiectftilly  submitted. 
The  mileage  operated  on  June  80,  1910,   was  1.73S,S9,  as  follows: 
Owned.       Leased.         Total. 

In  Wisconsin    765.94  1.28  707.22 

In  Minnesota    434.33         38.71  473,04 

In   Iowa    74.54  27.50  102.04 

In  South  Dakota    83.20  88.20 

In  Nebraska    306.29  2.10  308.39 


1,738.89 


Total    1,669.30  69 

The  average  mileage  operated  was  1,738.89. 
In  addition   to  the   above,   the  company   owned  and   operated   85.29   miles 
?f  second  track,  located  as  follows: 

In   Wisconsin     59.35 

In  Minnesota    24.23 

In  Nebraska     1.71 


Total    

INCOME  ACCOUNT. 
Revenue  from  Transportation: 

Freight  revenue    $9,720,911.60 

Passenger   revenue    4,309,072.83 

Mail  and  express  revenue  "14.615.80 

Switching   revenue    140,110.22 

Other  revenue  from  transportation 120,043.62 

Revenue  from  Operations  Other  than  Transportation: 


85.29 


••$15,004,754.07 


Station  and  train  privileges 

Storage,  freight  and  baggage 

Car  service   

Miscellaneous     

Joint  facilities  revenue,  balance 


$7,357.88 
13,468.15 
26,129.02 
14,168.28 
29,145.41 


90,268.74 

Total  operating   revenue    $15,095,022.81 

Operating  Expenses: 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures $1,956,500.37 

Maintenance  of  equipment   1,758.143.09 

Traffic  expenses    285,186.70 

Transportation  expenses    5,553,144.58 

General  expenses 335,504.37 

Total  operating  expenses  (05.51  per  cent,  of 

operating   revenue)    9.888.479.11 


$5,206,543.70 
647.45 


Net  operating  revenue    

Outside  operations  (deficit) 

Total  net  revenue   .$5.20r.,8flfi  25 

Taxes  accrued  (4.52  per  cent,  of  operating  revenue) 6S3!83l!64 

Operating  income  $4,,>23,064.61 

Other   Income: 

.loint   facilities,   rents $65,185.82 

Dividends  declared  on  stock  owned    41.976.00 

Interest  accrued  on  funded  debt  owned 11542  50 

Miscellaneous   23.891.30 

142.595.62 


Gross  corporate  income ?4  ggj  pgn  03 

Deductions:  

Hire  of  equ'pment — balance   $104.492.l."i 

Joint    facilities,    rents 292  135  77 

Interest  accrued  on  funded  debt l,61l!566  67 

Miscellaneous   '  42  ISO  17 


Net  corporate  income   «12  (515  255  4~ 

Dividends  on  stock  (7  percent,  on  both  common  and  preferred)   ^2!o8fi]9lb!oo 


Net  surplus  for  the  year   «528  375  ^■j 

COMPARATIVE  INCOME  ' 

As  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  results  were  as  follows- 

Revenue  from  transportation,  increased $1,565  4S3  37 

Revenue  from  operations  other  than  transportation 

increased   .'  4,889.50 


Total  operating  revenue,  increased <i  i;-n  q-o  o-r 

Operating  expenses,  increased lo'-ro-o  ol 

1,0.*J /,J,">U.«0 


.Net  operating  revennc,  increased 
Outside  operations,  increased 


j.',13,122.61 

1,064.32 

Total   net  revenue,   increased $514,180,93 

Taxes  accrued,  increased  41,6',4.65 


Operating  income,  increased $472,5-22.28 

Other  income,  increased   19, .531. 73 


Gross  corporate  income,  increased $492,054.01 

Interest  on   funded  debt,   increased $8,793.35 

All  other  deductions,  increased   130,215.08 


Total  deductions,  increased   .... 
Net  corporate  income,  increased. 


139,008.43 

$353,045.58 

The  operating  expenses  for  the  current  fiscal  year  include  $5,489.8'47.36 
paid  for  labor,  as  compared  with  $4,780,819,25  paid  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  being  an  increase  of  $709,028,11  paid  on  account  of  labor.  Of 
this  increase  $77,850.36  was  due  to  the  increase  in  rates  of  compensation, 
and   $f);n, 177.75  to   the  increase  in  the  number  of  men   employed. 

The  taxes  during  the  current  fiscal  vear  increased  $41,604.65,  as  com- 
pared with  (be  preceding  fiscal  year,  of  which  $32,638.10  was  due  to  the 
amount  of  the  United  States  government  excise  tax 

COMPARATIVE   FREIGHT  TRAFFIC. 
The  details  of  freight  traffic  for  the  year  cndmg  June  30,  1910,  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  were  as  follows: 

Percentage  of 
_     .   ,  1909,  1910.  inc.  or  dec. 

Freight    revenue     $8,627,853.06  $9,720,911.60   12.67  increase 

Tons  of  freight  earned   6.599,104  7,231.446     9.5S  increase 

Ions  of  freight  carried  one  mile...  955,358,150  1,070,987,529  12.10 -nc-ease 
Average  revenue  received  per  ton..  $1  .■?!  $1.34     2.29  increase 

Average    revenue    received    per   ton 

per  mile 0,903  of  cent  0,908  of  cent       .55  increase 

Av  ge  distance  each  ton  was  hauled. 144. 77  miles.  148.10  miles.  2.30  increase 
Mileage     of     revenue     freight     and 

mixed    trains    .  .    3,892,564  4,269,380     9.68  increase 

Average  number  of  tons  of  revenue 

freight  carried   per  train-mile 245.43  250.85     2  21  increase 

Average  number  of  tons  of  revenue 

freight  carried  per  loaded  car-mile  15.67  1.5,92     1.60  increase 

Ave.   freight  revenue  per  tram-mile  $2.2-2  $2,28     2.70  increase 

COMPARATIVE  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 
Ihe  details  of  passenger  traffic   for  the  year  ending  June   30,  1910    com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  were  as  follows: 

Percentage  of 
1909.  1910.  inc.  or  dec. 

Passenger    revenue    $3,990,944.89  $4,309,072.83      7.97  increase 

Passengers    carried     3,985,070  4.345,696     9,05  increase 

lassengers  carried  one  mile 20.5,182,190       224.461,301     9.40  increase 

Average  fare  paid  per  passenger.  .  100.15  cents.  99.16  cents.  99  decrease 
.^ve,  rate  paid  pr  passenger  pr  mile  1,945  cents.  1.920  cents.  1.29  decrease 
Ave.  distance  traveled  per  passger  51.49  miles.  51.65  miles.  31  increase 
Mileage    of    revenue   passenger    and  increase 

mixed   trains    3,934,442  4,208,240     6.96  increase 

.Average    passenger     tram     revenue  ni<-i<:«c 

per  train-mile    SI  19  <ti  00     0-0- 

*^-'^  il.^i     2. o2  increase 

,,   .  OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  IVay  and  Structures: 

^^^f2Z^I^\'"^  expenses  of  the  company  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910, 
were  S9.*S8.4i  9.11 ;  of  this  amount  $1,950,500.37  was  for  charges  pertaining 
'°  "2^'""^"^"<^P  of  W'''y  and  struAuies.  Included  in  these  charges  are  SS4,- 
SI,  12  for  ran,  $231,291. .■?7  for  ties,  and  the  cost  of  ballasting  150,9(;  miles 
with  gravel,  cinders  or  slag,  also  part  cost  of  replacing  2,013  ^ft.  of  wooden 
bridging   with   permanent   work. 

Ten  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixtv-three  tons  of  new  and  re-rolled 
stce  rails  and  four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twentv-seven  tons  of  usable 
steel  rails  were  laid  in  track,  a  greater  portion  of  which  replaced  rails  of 
lighter  weight.      Four   hundred   .ind   twentv-nine   thousand,   two  hundred   and 

li^r^'j   *"^'   "     ''"   descriptions   were   laid   in   renewal. 

The  details  of  the  chnrgos  to  maintenance  of  wav  and  structures  for  the 
ye.Tr.   compared  with   the  previous  year,  were  as   foilo»-=: 

Charges  for  rail—  ignn.  i9]o.  Inc.  or  Dec. 

.Account    new    steel    rails $151,321.58         $295,073.25     $143  75167 

For     us.-ible     rails 70,750.32  82,715.30  11.964.98 

Total    charges    $222,071.90         $377,788.55     $155,716.65 
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Less    value    of    old    rails    and    other 
items     


140.721.26  292,971.43        152,250.17 


Net    charge    for    rails $81,330.64 

Charges    for    ties 176.127.55 

Track     labor     644,853.82 

Miscelaneous    track    material 171,502.29 


$84,817.12  $3,466.48 

231,291.37  55,163.82 

802,020.76  157,166.94 

18S.95S.92  15.456.63 


Total    charges    for    roadway    and 

track     $1,073,834.30     $1,305,083.17     $231,253.87 

Other    expenses   account    of  mainte- 

way     and     structures     were     as 

follows: 
Repairs  and  renewals  of  signals  and 

interlocking    plants     7,328.97  6,195.31  '1,133.66 

Repair^;    and    renewals    of    bridges. 

trestles     and     culverts '.  .  .       224,155.47  221,227.49  *2,927.98 

Repairs  and    renewals  of   buildings, 

fi.xture?    and    grounds 110,361.15  152,898.49  42,537.34 

Repairs  and   renewals  of   docks  and 

wharves     13,420.32  7,304.29  •6,110.03 

Repairs  and    renewals   of   crossings, 

fences,   cattle   guards   and   signs         43,113.15  53.964.62  10,851.47 

Miscellaneous    charges     171,570.18  209.822.00  38,251.82 


Total   charges  account   of  mainte- 

nance  cf  way   and  structures.  .$1,643,783.54     $1,956,500.37     $312,716.83 

•Decrease. 

The    foregoing   expenditures   for   maintenance    of   way   and   structures    for 
the  current  year  amount  to  19.79  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  expenses, 
as  compared   with   18.61   per  cent,    for  the   preceding  fiscal   year. 
Maintenance  of  Equipment : 

The  details  of  expenditures  on  account  of  maintenance  of  equipment   for 
the  year,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  were  as   follows: 


1909. 
Charged      for     locomotive     replace- 
ments          $143,661.88 

General    repairs   of   locomotives....       547,092.20 


1910. 


Inc.  or  Dec. 


$111,430.69     *$32,231.19 
620,374.44  73,282.24 

Net    charge    for    Ir^-omotives $690,754.08         $731,805.13       $41,051.05 


Charged    for    passenger    car    replace- 
ments             $19.f01.: 

General   repairs  of  passenger  cars..       123, 443. ( 


$21,959.72 
150,520.24 


$2,358.21 
27,076.61 


Net   charge    for   passenger   cars..     $143,045.14        $172,479.96       $29,434.82 


Charged     for     freight     car     replace- 
ments          $229,341.26 

General    repairs  of    freight  cars....      i407,003.48 


$243,298.05 
482,456.28 


$13,956.79 
75,452.80 


Net  charge    for    freight   cars $636,344.74         $725,754.33       $89,409.59 


Charged     for    work    equipment     re- 
placements             $9,867.72 

General  repairs  of  work  equipment.         20,849.60 


$6,118.59 
23,737.94 


'$3,749.13 
2,888.34 


Net  charge  for  work  equipment..       $30,717.32  $29,856.53  •$860.79 


Total   replacements,   renewals  and 

repairs    of    equipment $1,500,861.28     $1,659,895.95     $159,034.67 

Other  expenses  account  of  mainte- 
nance of  equipment  were  as 
follows: 

Repairs    of    shop    machinery    and 

tools    19,035.15  29,164.62 

Superintendence     44,771.117  50,380.33 

Sundry    miscellaneous    accounts..         13,163.94  18,702.19 


10,129.47 
5,609.26 
5,538.25 


Total   charges   account   of  mainte- 

nance    of    equipment $1,577,831.44     $1,758,143.09     $180,311.65 


•Decrease. 

The  above  expenses   for   maintenance   of  equipment   for  the  current   year 
amount  to  17.78  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  expenses,  as  compared  with 
17.87  per  cent,  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Trnn.sf>nrlalinn   Expenses: 

The  transportation  expenses  for  the  year  were  $5,553,144.58,  or  56.16% 
of  the  total  operating  cvprnses.  Of  this  amount  $3,156,306.20,  or  56.84%, 
was  for  labor:  $1,644,640.76,  or  29.62%,  was  for  fuel,  and  $752,197.56.  or 
13.54%.  was  for  supplies  and  other  items. 

The  total  increase  in  the  charges  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 
was  $552,378.25,  distributed  as  follows: 

Increase  in  amount  charged  for  labor $357,522.09 

Increase   in  amount  charged    for   fuel   for  locomotives 117,300.46 

Increase  in  amount  charged   for   supplies  and  other  items 77,555.70 

Total    increase    $552,378.25 

KXTKNSION   OF   LINE, 

Contract  has  been  let  and  work  begun  on  extension  of  the  line  easterly 
from  Kennedy,  Wis.,  for  n  distance  of  about  4.93  miles.  This  extension 
will    be   completed    and    put    in    operation    before    the   close    of    the  calendar 

y".  i!i;ii,i>iNGs. 

A    new    freight    and   passenger   depot    w.ts   erected   at    Bennett,    Wis.,    and 
new  brick  passenger  depots  at   Rice   Lake,  Wis.,  and  Shakopee,  Minn. 
At   Ashlnnd,   Wis.,  a   new  s'x-otall   hnrU  rnginr-hoiisc   was  constructed. 

riRiDr.Ks. 

The    length    of   wooden    bridging   was   decreased  2,013    feet,   as    follows: 

lly  conRlructlon  of  permanent  bridge* 468   feet 

Vy  ronstruclion    of   iron   pipe  culverts 006   feet 

Py    filling    639  feet 

Total     ■.'.'>! 3   feet 

EQUIPMENT 
The    following  equipment  was  purchased; 

Two  passenger.  7  freight  and  .1  switch  lornmotivri.   1  r,  pa^smger,  2  dining, 
4  baggage,   100  rn'l.    lOn   rrfrigrriitor.    10  I'.ihornr  and  7   grave!  cars. 
I'lINI)   lOR   EOUII'MKNT   HKI'I..\(K.MENTS. 
The  balance  to  the  credit  of  this  fund  on  June  30,  1010,  was  $625,656.0*, 
as  follows: 

Ralance   (n  credit    lune   30,   1000 $lia4.0aa,(l1 

From  charges  to  depreciation 81(1,407.04 

Total     $651,081.88 

Less    prevlonn    charges    for    depreclition    on    equip- 
ment  retired   during  the  year 15,375.. 10 

Ilnlance  In  credit  June  30.  in|o  $026,656.06 


FUND    FOR   IMPROVEMENTS. 
The  unexpended  balance  to  the  credit  of  this  fund  on  June  30,  1909,  viz.^ 
$72,887.26,   was  transferred  to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss. 
CAPIT.AL    STOCK. 
No  stock  was  issued  or  sold  during  the  year.     The  total  on  June  30,  1910, 
was   $34,0.50,126.62,  as  follows: 

Common  stock  and  scrip  outstanding. .  .$18,559,086.69 
Common  stock  and  scrip  in  treasury....      2,844,206.64 

$21,403,293.33 

Preferred  stock  and  scrip  outstanding.  .$11,259,911.63 
Preferred  stock  and  scrip  in  treasury.  .  .      1,386,921.66 


12,646,833.29 
Total    $34,050,126.62 


FUNDED    DEBT. 

Consolidated  mortgage  6%  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  $47,000,  were  issued 
in  exchange  for  a  like  amount  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Minneapolis  Railway 
first    mortgage   bonds. 

Consolidated  mortgage  bonds  amounting  to  $140,000.00  were  sold  during 
the  year. 

The  total  of  the  funded  debt  on  June  30,  1910,  was  $30,024,097.13,  of 
which  $28,474,000  is  outstanding,  and  the  balance,  $1,550,097.13,  is  held  in 
the  treasury  of  the  company. 

L.\ND    DEP.ARTMENT. 

The  net  receipts  from  all  grants  were  $19,359.14. 

6,966.17  acres  were  disposed  of  during  the  year,  leaving  87,290.30  acres 
unsold,   June   30,   1910. 


Appended     hereto     will    be     found    the     usual    accounts,    statements    and 
statistics.  W.  A.  GARDNER, 

President. 
CONDENS.XTION   OF   GENERAL   BALANCE    SHEET,   JUNE   30,    1910. 

1,669.30  Miles. 

AbSETS. 

Property  Investment — 

Road  and  Equipment: 

Balance  to  debit  of  this  account   Tune  3rt,  1909.  .$63,446,785.24 

.-\dd     sundry     construction     and     equipment     ex- 
penditures for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910.          589,126.56 


Securities: 

Securities  of  proprietary,  affiliated  and  con- 
trolled   companies,    unpledged 

Other  Investments: 

.\dvances  to  proprietary,  affilinted  and  con- 
trolled companies,  for  construction,  equip- 
ment   and    betterments 


Working  Assets — 
Cash     $684,847.76 


-$64,035,911.80 
196,000.00 

400.71 
$64,232,312.51 


C.   St.   p.   M.  &  O.  common  stock  on  hand 

C.   St.   P.   M.  &  O-  preferred  stock  on   hand 

Consolidated     mortgage     bond     scrip     due     from 

Central   Trust   Co 

S.   S.    M.   S:   S.-W.    Ry.   Co.   first  mortgage  bonds 

on    hand    

Superior   .Short   Line    Ry.  Co.   bonds   on   hand... 
Minneapolis  Eastern  Ry.  first  mortgage  bonds  on 

hand     

Minnesota  Transfer  Ry.  first  mortgage  bonds  on 

hand     

Bills    receivable    

Traffic   and  car   service   balances  due   from  other 

companies    

Net    balance    due    from    agents    and    conductors 

(including    working    funds) 

Miscellaneous  accounts   receivable 

Materials   and    supplies 1,033,462.41 

Other    working    assets 1,748.32 


2,844,306.64 
1,386,921.66 


97.13 


50,000.00 
1,500,000.00 


5,000.00 


176,000.00 
2,055.83 


120,192.46 


374,554.24 
301,806.54 


Deferred  Debit  Items — 

.\dvances     

Other   deferred  debit  items. 


8,550,893.90 


$6,778  I.X 
198,721.19 


205,409.61 


$72,988,705.1$ 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital  Stock- 
Common  stock  and  scrip  outstanding $13,550,086.60 

Preferred    stock   and    scrip    outstanding 11,259,911.63 

$29,818,008.88 

Common   stock  and  scrip  owned  by  the  company  $2,844,206.64 
Preferred  stock  and  scrip  owned  by  the  company     1,386,021.66 

4,231.128.80 

$S4,O6O.13«.0S 
Mortgage,  Poniled  and  Secured  Debt  — 

Bonds  outstanding    $28,474,000,00 

Bonds  and   scrip  owned   by   the  company 1,650,007.13 


Working    Liitbilitiet — 
Traffic     and    car    service    balances    due    to    Other 

companies    $360,954.40 

Audited    vouchers   and    wages    unpaid 1,177,0.S1.11 

Miscellaneous    accounts   payable 811,642.43 

Matured    iiilrrrst.    dividen<ls    and    rents    unpaid..  il.'i,5rtS.50 

411,743.35 

14.097.91 


30.024,007.18 


Deferred  payments   on   equipment 
Other    working    liabilities 


Icrued  labilities.  Not  Put-  - 
Unmatured     interest    and    dividends... 
Taxes    Brcru.il     


Deferred  Credit  Items — 
Re«erve    for    accrued   depreciation 

Operating    reserves     

Other    deferred   credit    Items 


$1,243,162.40 
430,330.10 


$695,666.06 
42,666.40 
74.84A.46 


2,158,082.70 


1,670,402.60 


743.167.01 


Profit    and     Loss 4.832,838.17 

$72,088,706.19 


(U  loiilK  II.   IfllO. 
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pijRCH.ASING  con!  on  the  B.t.u.  basis  has  found  favor  with 
many  industrial  consumers,  especially  in  those  sections  of 
the  country  where  the  use  of  soft  coal  of  varying  heat  value 
predominates.  In  Ilhnois,  for  instance,  coal  varies  from  11,000- 
D.t.u.  per  pound  of  dry  ccal  as  mined  in  the  northern  counties, 
to  14,000  B.t.u.  in  the  most  southerly  counties,  and  a  large 
amount  of  the  tonnage  used  by  Chicago  consumers  is  bought  on 
the  heat  value  basis.  This  requires,  of  course,  taking  representa- 
tive samples  and  making  accurate  chemical  tests  of  all  coal  de- 
livered. Although  this  requirement  has  been  successfully  met 
by  industrials,  aided  by  favorable  conditions,  no  railways  have 
adopted  it.    One  railway  officer  tells  us,  "If  it  were  possible  to 


•iimplc  auloinalically  each  and  every  nhipincnt  of  coal,  »o  a»  to 
eliminate  all  pdsnibiliiy  of  discuHsiun  an  to  whether  the  sample 
wait  a  true  representation  of  the  full  shipment,  it  would  ccr- 
l;iiMly  lie  a  Krcat  advantage  to  purchase  the  coal  on  the  heat 
unit  basis."  l!ut  the  best  a  railway  can  do  is  to  make  occasional 
sample  tests  for  use  as  a  check  on  deliveries.  If,  as  Mr.  Hinck- 
ley saiil  in  his  paper  on  The  Testing  Department  of  a  Railroad, 
at  the  September  meelin^  nf  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  "By 
careful  systematic  checking  of  the  coal  shipments  from  the  mines, 
to  its  consiitnption  to  the  firebox  door  *  •  ♦  very  material  econo- 
mies can  be  obtained,"  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  "cover  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  testing  department  many  times  over,"  how 
much  greater  savmg  could  be  made  if  a  railway's  fuel  were 
bought  on  a  contract  which  specified  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
rather  than  weight?  There  would  be  not  alone  the  money  sav- 
ing resulting  when  a  below-contract  coal  is  delivered,  but  the 
(1(  crease  of  tonnage  retiuircd  when  the  contract  grade  is  main- 
triined. 


IN  a  rough  way,  conservative  institutions  holding  large  invest- 
ments in  securities  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  One  is 
the  group,  like  the  eastern  savings  banks,  held  rigidly  by  law  to 
certain  investment  lines;  the  other  is  made  up  of  institutions 
like  hospitals,  colleges  and  universities,  conservative  in  intrinsic 
character,  but  in  general  not  closely  restricted  as  to  investments. 
The  latter  are  morally  but  not  legally  trust  institutions.  One 
of  them  is  Vale  University,  who.se  treasurer's  annual  report, 
just  published,  is  striking  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
our  quasi  trust  institutions  hold  railway  securities.  Yale  has 
total  investments  of  $12,101,993,  of  which  analysis  shows  $7,.599,- 
925,  or  about  ()■'!  per  cent.,  in  stocks  and  bonds — represented  by 
286  separate  investments  in  bonds  and  92  investments  in  stocks. 
Of  the  280  bond  investments,  182,  or  about  64  per  cent.,  are  in 
railways,  and  of  the  92  stock  investments,  46,  or  50  per  cent., 
are  in  the  same  class.  The  larger  proportion  of  these  represent 
unrestricted  funds,  the  investment  of  which  has  rested  on  the 
trust  theory  administered  by  intelligence.  It  illustrates  the  na- 
ture of  a  great  part  of  American  railway  holdings  only  one 
degree  removed  from  those  of  the  "widow  and  orphan"  type 
and  certifying  to  the  moral  responsibility  which  falls  alike  on 
the  railway  officer  for  honest  and  capable  management  and  on 
the  state  for  protective  justice. 

IF  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  expected  to  get 
help  from  the  railways  at  the  hearing  held  in  Washington 
Lvit  Saturday,  on  the  question  of  what  form  the  railways  shall 
use  in  making  an  application  for  a  suspension  of  the  amended 
long  and  short  haul  clause,  they  were  certainly  disappointed. 
There  are,  of  course,  thousands  of  rates  which  violate  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  and  which  are  now  in  effect.  The 
railways,  under  the  amended  act,  are  given  six  months  in  which 
to  file  applications  asking  the  permission  of  the  commission  to 
continue  to  charge  more  for  a  short  than  for  a  long  haul,  when 
the  shorter  distance  is  contained  within  the  longer.  The  rail- 
ways' representatives  at  the  hearing  on  Saturday  claimed  that 
if  they  were  to  name  specifically  in  their  applications  each  rate 
that  violated  the  fourth  section,  and  asked  specifically  to  con- 
tinue that  rate,  the  clerical  labor  alone  involved  in  compiling 
such  an  application  would  take  y^ars  instead  of  months.  In 
efitect,  the  railway  lawyers  and  traffic  men  threw  up  their  hands 
and  asked  the  commission  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  eflfective 
date  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  They  asked  that  they 
be  permitted  to  make  an  omnibus  form  of  application,  simply 
stating  that  they  were  not  complying  with  the  long  and  shoit 
haul  rule  in  innuincrable  instances  and  asking  the  commission 
to  permit  them  to  continue  to  do  so.  It  seemed  to  be  the  sin- 
cere intention  of  the  commission  to  get  from  the  railway  men 
some  suggestion  as  to  a  form  of  application  which  would  not 
be  simply  a  postponement  of  the  effective  date  of  the  amended 
law.  The  representatives  of  the  southwestern  roads  hinted  at, 
rather    than    actually    described,    a    form    of    application    which 
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would  divide  rates  territorially;  for  instance,  it  would  ask  the 
commission  to  sanction  the  charging  of  higher  rates  to  Texas 
common  points  than  to  Houston.  The  railways  contend  that 
Congress  itself  cannot  absolutely  prohibit  a  railway  in  any 
case  from  making  a  higher  charge  for  a  shorter  than  for  a 
longer  haul,  because  that  would  compel  the  longer  line  between 
any  two  points  in  many  cases  to  refrain  from  meeting  a  rate 
tor  a  shorter  haul  to  a  competitive  point,  and  this  would  be  to 
confiscate  its  right  of  property  to  make  a  reasonable  rate.  In 
other  words,  the  right  to  make  a  reasonable  rate  is  a  property 
right  of  the  railway,  and  to  confiscate  that  right  is  to  confiscate 
its  property  in  violation  of  the  constitution.  A  strong  argument 
was  made  to  show  that  the  only  change  that  the  Mann-Elkins 
amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  had  made  was  to 
give  the  commission  the  initiative  in  rate  making,  where  before 
the  initiative  had  belonged  to  the  railways;  that  the  principle 
of  rate  making  should  remain  unchanged.  Granting  that  this  is 
so,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  courts  or  the  public  would 
justify  the  railways  in  asking  the  commission  to  be  responsible 
for  the  initiative  when  they— the  railways — do  not  even  go 
through  the  form  of  justifying  any  of  their  violations  of  the  long 
and  short  haul  clause.  Certainly  it  would  seem  possible  for  the 
railways  to  make  out  a  case  in  such  a  way  that  the  commission 
could  grant  them  permission  to  charge  more  for  a  short  haul 
under  certain  specific  circumstances.  They  might  group  their 
rates  that  were  violations  of  the  fourth  section ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, ask  permission  to  continue  all  rates  where  the  long 
haul  low  rate  was  made  to  meet  water  competition ;  to  continue 
all  rates  where  the  long  haul  low  rate  was  forced  by  the  fact 
that  the  railway  in  question  was  not  the  short  line  between 
two  points  and  the  rate  was  fixed  by  the  short  line,  etc.  Almost 
any  definite  proposals  from  the  railways  would  have  seemed 
wiser  than  the  attitude  of  simply  waiting  for  the  commission. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  railways  should  feel  that,  since 
the  commission,  after  being  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  long  and  short  haul  question,  succeeded  in  getting  from 
Congress  a  further  grant  of  power,  it  was  no  part  of  the  rail- 
ways' business  to  help  the  commission  to  exercise  that  power; 
but  the  wisdom  of  such  an  attitude  is  less  obvious. 


THE  SAFETY  APPLIANCE  ORDER. 
/^N  Friday  of  last  week  there  was  a  final  conference  between 
^^  the  three  interested  parties  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  promulgation  of  the  requirements  for  safety  ap- 
pliances on  railway  cars.  The  special  committee  made  its  report 
and  the  result  was  some  modification  of  the  original  require- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  it  is  understood  that  the  standards  are 
to  apply  to  new  cars  only.  One  of  the  principal  modifications 
was  that  of  limiting  the  12-in.  end  clearance  to  the  outer  30  in. 
of  a  car,  each  side.  This  will  permit  of  the  projection  of  the 
truss  rod  washers  and  ends  for  the  center  sills,  and  will  afford 
a  great  relief.  As  to  the  use  of  four  ladders  and  sill  steps,  the 
railways  stood  as  a  unit  against  this  rule,  and  if  it  is  enforced 
it  will  be  on  the  responsibility  of  the  cnmnussion,  a  responsi- 
bility that  can  he  most  easily  and  jauntily  assumed,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  blame  and  the  pecuniary  loss  for  any  accident 
that  may  occur  will  be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  railway 
company  until  it  has  been  cleared  by  the  courts.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania also  had  a  chance  to  put  in  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  ruling  to  place  all  brake  staffs  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
car,  because  of  the  desire  of  its  own  truintncn  to  have  tlicin  in 
their  present  position.  This  protest  showed  hnw  divergent  were 
the  opinions  of  the  advocates  of  flic  measure  as  to  what  they 
did  want. 

To  an  'lutsider  and  disinterested  party,  who  has  some  slight 
knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done,  the  whole  thing  seems  like  a 
larcc,  and  more  worthy  of  opera  IxnifTe  than  of  the  work  of 
sob'T-mindcd  business  men  and  eiiginecra.  The  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association  h.is  been  at  work  for  thirty-odd  years  in 
the  formiilatif)n  and  csl.dlli^lllllent  of  a  minibcr  of  standard*. 
I  hey   have   bten   built   up   on    a   system   of  tri.il   and    error;    llie 


adjustments  and  modifications  have  been  innumerable.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  railways  of  the  mountain  and  the  plain,  of 
the  north  and  the  south,  had  to  be  considered,  and  a  compromise 
effected  that  would  be  generally  well  adapted  to  all  classes  of 
service.  When  the  work  was  started,  it  was  the  custom  to  talk 
and  discuss  until  a  majority  could  agree,  and  then  to  adopt  a 
standard.  But  experience  showed  that  the  standards  so  adopted 
were  invariably  faulty,  and  needed  modifications  almost  before 
the  ink  of  their  first  promulgation  was  dry.  This  led  to  caution, 
and  of  late  years  nothing  has  been  adopted  as  a  standard  until 
it  has  first  been  tried  as  recommended  in  practice  and  its  weak- 
nesses developed,  so  that  when  it  is  finally  adopted  as  a  standard 
it  is  probably  complete  and  not  in  need  of  change.  This  was 
the  work  of  experts.  But  when  the  politician  enters  the  field, 
he  undertakes  in  a  brief  six  months  to  do  the  whole  thing. 
He  can  formulate  a  series  of  standards  that  must  be  adopted; 
he  can  do  it  out  of  whole  cloth ;  he  can  tell  the  railways  what 
they  must  and  ought"  to  do  in  the  free  and  easy,  otfhand  manner 
of  the  stump  speech,  and  do  it  from  that  instinctive  knowledge 
of  all  things  that  comes  from  much  talking  and  little  thinking. 
The  point  is  that  the  impossiblity  of  the  task  makes  its  serious 
consideration  simply  laughable.  But  it  is  laughable  with  the 
grim  mirth  that  comes  from  desperation,  when  it  is  considered 
now  much  these  new  standards  mean  in  money  to  the  railways, 
ill  peace  of  mind  to  the  officials  and  in  safety  to  the  employees. 
The  details  of  the  order  are  not  yet  available,  but  when  they 
are  they  will  be  given  careful  consideration,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  commission  will  then  fully  realize  what  they  are  doing. 


RAILWAY   EFFICIENCY  VERSUS  PRICES. 

OPPONENTS  of  the  proposed  increase  of  railway  rates, 
whether  freight  or  passenger,  are  constantly  making,  these 
days,  the  counter  plea  based  on  increased  railway  efficiency. 
The  line  of  reasoning  runs  somewhat  as  follows :  It  is  true 
that  railway  supplies  have  of  late  years  increased  greatly  in 
cost.  It  is  true  also  that  within  the  last  year  there  has  been  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  wages  for  the  various  forms  of  rail- 
way labor.  But  the  railways  have  been  able  to  offset  such 
increases  by  greater  efficiency.  They  have  increased  the  train 
load.  A  single  locomotive — not  the  old  type  locomotive  but  one 
more  powerful — hauls  more  passengers  and  more  freight.  The 
paying  load  is  greater;  and  in  other  directions,  such  as  the 
substitution  of  steel  bridges  for  wooden  structures,  there  has 
been  opportunity  for  other  economies  and  efficiencies  in  opera- 
tion. The  argument  as  an  absolute  one,  that  is  to  say,  the  fact 
of  efficiency  must  be  conceded.  But  how  about  its  concrete 
application?  As  a  case  right  to  the  point,  let  us  take  the 
example  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  whose 
annual  report  has  just  been  published. 

Looking  back  to  a  point  of  time  arbitrarily  taken  as  ten  years, 
one  finds  that  corporation,  then  under  the  presidency  of  John 
M.  Hall,  taking  gross  earnings  from  operation  of  $40,32"), 151, 
as  against  operating  expenses  of  $28.224,380  on  an  operating 
ratio  of  09.99  per  cent,  (before  taxes).  Three  years  later 
Charles  S.  Mellen  took  the  presidency.  He  came,  not  merely 
wilh  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  values  of  the  factor  of 
efficiency  in  railway  operation,  but  with  practical  and  successful 
experience  in  it  on  a  great  railway  scale.  What  he  had  done 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  in  rehabilitating  it.  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  train  load  and  uplifting  it  financially,  is 
even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  a  record  too  conspicuous 
to  need  review.  He  came  to  the  New  Haven  with  this  rich 
store  of  prior  knowU-dgc— to  a  system  very  different,  to  be 
sure,  in  its  location,  traffic  and  traditions,  but  one  which,  in  its 
new  president,  had  its  first  operating  head  following  a  line  of 
presidents  who,  with  one  exception,  were,  in  a  railway  sense, 
civilians.  The  New  Haven  system  was  then,  in  many  respects, 
green  soil  for  the  application  of  efficient  methods  of  railway 
cultivation. 

On  a  basis  of  gross  earnings  of  $t!0,(i9.1,(!(!T  the  operating 
ralii>  of  the  properly  has   fallen   from  t!!'.9!)  per  eeiit.  in   I900,  as 
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ilatrd    to  dlTi  j.cr  cent,    in    15)10.     Hut   it   i»   nmrc  MrikinK  to  tiirc.  furni.hc.l   \.2r.\.V^  tons,     Thi»  i»  an   incrca«c  of  2;V»,292 

note   the   iiicrcanr.!    .fruicncird   .liirinR    the    last    three   yearn,   in  t..n»  over  the  t-nnaRr  of  manufacture,  carried  m    909.  the  only 

«hKh    li.e    Mellen    |M.li.y   nl    heller   .•..nsirutlinn    ami    increased  important  decrease  in  tonnaxc  of  produrts  of  manufactures  UunK 

train   loadi.iK   has   matured.      In    1007   the   operating   ratio   was  in   the   tonnaRe  of   ice.     The   most    important   Ram*   in    freight 

(W()7   per  cent      Naturally   in   the  lileak   year   IJIOH.  without  the  tralTic   arc   accounted    for  hy   increased    shipments  of   coal    ana 

opportunity  to  reduce  waxes  much,  the   ratio  rose   to  72.0;i  per  roke.  stone,  sand.  etc..  himher  and  the  manufactured  products  oJ 

ecnt.     Hut  in   100!)  the  ratio  fell  to  (lti.:iO  per  cent.,  and  in   1910  luml.or.  ,  «.,  o^n 

to  •'(51  per  cent,  lower.    This  impressive  result  has  hecn  hrouKht  In  1910  the  .on.pa.iy  earned  $10,500,000.  an  increase  of  ^\,JW,- 

alu.ut    mainlv    hy    increase.l    etViciencies-hy    larxer    train    loads.  000    over    the    operating    revenues    in     1909.      F-reiRht    revenue 

MrouKcr  l.ridKes.  and  the  removal  of  limitations  on   traffic,  like  amounted  to  $11,100,000  last  year,  compantiK  with  $9,(00,000  the 

the  old  and   narrow  cut    throuK'h   New   Haven  city  with   its  low  year  before.     PasscnRcr  revenue  amounted  to  $.'!,700,000  in   1910 

street  bridges      All  that  energy  and  experience  could  accomplish  and  to  $;t,100,000  in   1009. 

in  the  way  of  these  emcicn.'ies  h.is  been  set  in  operation  by  The  tot;,l  .lumbcr  of  t<,ns  of  revenue  freight  carried  one  mile 
President  Mellen.  .,ni..nnl(w|  ni  1910  to  1,88.^,000,000,  comparing  with  1,081,000,000 
Vet  at  the  end  of  tliem  or,  at  le.ist.  near  their  end.  and  at  m  1909.  I  Ik  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  was  o91  mills 
the  close  of  a  fiscal  year  with  gross  earnings  much  the  largest  last  year  and  5.77  mills  the  year  before;  the  increased  average 
m  the  history  of  the  corporation,  what  would  otherwise  be  the  revenue  being  accounted  for  presumably  by  the  greater  propor- 
han.lsome  margin  of  about  1  per  cent,  in  net  earnings  ($1,037,-  tion  of  high  class  commodities,  such  as  manufactures,  carried 
7!>:n  over  the  normal  8  per  cent,  dividend  rate  is  met  hereafter  in  1910,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  average  haul 
hy  increased  wages  of  $1,757,500.  This  in  part  will  be  covered  of  revenue  freight  was  179  miles  in  1910  and  180  miles  in  1909; 
by  an  increase  in  passenger  fares,  but  to  an  uncertain  figure,  the  average  train  load  was  32.'!  tons  in  1910  and  307  tons  in  1909. 
while  an  increase  of  freight  rates,  should  it  come,  will  be  still  The  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  totaled  209,500,000 
more  indefinite  in  amount.  In  other  words,  the  New  Haven,  like  last  year  as  against  189,700,000  the  year  before;  the  average  rev- 
other  railway  corporations,  has  had  to  pay  for  increased  operat-  enue  per  passenger  per  mile  was  1.77  cents  in  1910  and  1./74 
ing  efficiency  by  increased  capitalization,  and  for  the  time  being  cents  in  1909.  The  increase  in  passengers  carried  one  mile, 
the  efficiency  has  been  offset,  or  very  largely  so,  by  an  increased  about  10  per  cent.,  is,  the  report  says,  slightly  over  the  normal 
interest  charge.  It  is  true  enough  that,  in  the  case  of  the  rail-  increase  per  year  and  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  additional 
w.ays.    not    all    the    increased    interest    charge— using    the    term  passenger  trains  were  placed  in  service. 

broadly   so  as  to   include   the    larger   dividend    requirement   due  Total  operating  expenses  amounted  in  1910  to  $11,700,000,  an 

to  stock  issues— is  to  be  laid  on  new  efficiencies  and  their  cost.  increase  of  $1,100,000.     After   the  payment  of^taxes   and   fixed 

There    are    plenty    of    other    directions    of    railway    investment,  charges  the  company  had  a  surplus  in  1910  of  $470,000,  as  against 

some  of  them  making  quick,  others  slow,  returns ;  and  the  New  $41,000  in    1909.     The  chief  increases  in  expenses  came  in  the 

Haven  itself  is  an  example  to  the  point.    But  does  not  the  fact  cost  of  transportation  and  of  maintenance  of  way.    Transporta- 

remain  that   efficiency    does   not   come   except   at   a   high   initial  tion   expenses   amounted  to  $6,370,000,   an   increase   of  $660,000 

cost?     And   \vhen,    as   in   the   case   of   the   New   Haven,   where  over  1909;  and  maintenance  of  way  cost  $1,900,000,  an  increase 

efficiency  has  been  pushed  .so  quickly  and  so  far  by  a  progressive  of  $260,000  over  1909.    The  following  table  shows  the  unit  costs 

president   with  an   old  efficiency  record,  the  corporation  finds   a  of  maintenance: 

small  margin  over  dividends,  the  instance  is  at  least  suggestive  .....  ,  ,  \Vi2  ^61^5 

'^  .  ,       ,  •    ,  'Maintenance    of   way    per    mile ^  o  ,i, 

as  against  the  claim  that  efficiency  can  meet  the  higher  wage  rate  fKepairs  per  locomotive 2.010  ■'.]i3 

,         ,  -    ,  ^       f  !•  ....     passenger     car '•'^  492 

plus    higher    cost    of    supplies.  ..  «     freight     car 43  38 

And,  in  the  ultimate  aspects  of  the  question,  there  is  the  law  --^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^.^^    ^^  _  ^^^^^_  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  „i,^^  „, 

of     limitation.         Efficiency     is     under     pretty     definite     mechanical  siding   and    switch   tracks   being   taken   as    equal   to    the   cost    of   maintenance 

restrictions.      There    is    a   point    in  the    improvement   of  equipment,  "^tThuTs'^fo"/  r'^p'alrsTn'ly  and   does   not   include    renewals,   depreciation    or 

structures,  grades  and  high  organization  beyond  which   no  rail-  superintendence  charges. 

way   administration   can   pass.     But   in   wages   and    the   price  of  7]-,^  principal  reason   for  the  increase  in  expenses,  beside  the 

material,  both  based  on  the  human  nature  that  seeks  all  that  it  larger  train  movement  due  to  more  business  handled,  w-as  the 

can  get,  what  limitation  is  in  sight?  cost  of  fuel  and  the  higher  prices  paid  for  labor.     These  higher 

prices  paid  labor  contrast  strongly  with  the  strict  economy  in- 

E  MARQUETTE.  dicated  by  a   decrease  in  the   salaries  and  expenses  of   general 

THE  fortunes  of  the  Fere  Marquette  have  in  the  past  been  ofl^cers,  being  $47,000  in  1909  and  $44,000  in  1910.  An  indica- 
closely  interwoven  with  those  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  tion  of  the  severe  winter  last  year  is  shown  by  the  cost  of  the 
&  Dayton.  .After  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  acquired  control  of  the  removal  of  snow,  sand  and  ice,  amounting  in  1910  to  $106,000, 
C,  H.  &  D.  it.  of  course,  became  the  dominant  interest  in  Fere  considerably  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  cost  in  1909. 
Marquette  as  well.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  the  The  balance  sheet  shows  the  company  in  a  better  position  as 
Pere  Marquette  was  operated  as  an  independent  property,  with  regards  cash  and  marketable  securities  at  the  close  of  1910  than 
friendly  relations  with  the  C,  H.  &  D.  Its  operating  revenues  it  was  at  the  close  of  1909.  Total  working  assets  amounted  to 
were  considerably  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  it  was  $4,400,000,  of  which  $65-3,000  was  cash,  an  increase  in  cash  of 
able  to  save  some  of  the  increase  in  gross  for  net.  In  1910  its  $384,000  over  1909.  There  is  in  the  treasury  $800,000  of  market- 
gross  was  $7,000  a  mile,  and  net,  $2,000.  The  property  forms  able  securities  which  were  not  owned  in  1909.  Working  liabili- 
a  network  across  the  state  of  Michigan,  with  two  main  east  and.  ties  amounted  to  $4,500,000,  of  which  $1,550,000  was  loans  and 
west  lines,  one  running  from  Ludington,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  bills  payable.  This  is  an  increase  of  $(;Sli.000  over  loans  and 
Port  Huron,  on  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  bills  payable  in  1909.  The  fact  that  working  assets  were  slightly 
other  running  from  Chicago,  via  Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit,  to  less  in  amount  than  working  liabilities  indicates  that  the  Pere 
St.  Thomas.  From  St.  Thomas  to  Buffalo  the  company  uses  Marquette  will  need  to  do  some  additional  tinancing  before  very 
the  Michigan  Central  tracks.  The  main  north  and  south  line  long,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  company  has  out- 
runs from  Chicago,  via  Grand  Rapids,  to  Bay  View.  standing  $5,000,000  debentures,  due  July  1,  1912,  and  $1,300,000 
Of  the  total  tonnage  carried  last  year  39  per  cent,  was  fur-  gold  notes,  due  March  1,  1912,  representing  extensions  of  East- 
nished  by  products  of  mines,  Iti  per  cent,  by  products  of  agncul-  em  Equipment  Co.  bonds  for  like  amount  deposited  with  the 
ture.  15  per  cent,  by  products  of  forests,  and  12  per  cent,  by  First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  under  an  agreement  of  February 
products  of  manufactures,  the  remaining  tonnage  being  mer-  7,  1908.  President  Cotter  sums  up  the  results  of  operation  in 
ohandise   and   miscellaneous.     Last    year   products   of    manufac-  1910  in  the  following  manner. 
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'"Notwithstanding  the  gross  revenues  of  the  company  exceed 
those  of  any  previous  year,  the  company  is  not  able  therefrom 
to  make  much  needed  improvements.  The  increase  of  30.98  per 
cent,  in  taxes,  the  increases  in  wages,  the  higher  prices  for  matt- 
rial  and  the  loss  in  net  revenues  through  the  continued  operation 
of  the  two-cent  fare  law  in  the  sparsely  settled  communities  in 
Michigan  have  made  this  impossible." 

The  report  is  given  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  is  to  be  commended  for  complete- 
ness and  frankness.  This  is  especially  noticeable,  for  instance, 
in  the  statement  of  equipment  owned  and  in  service.  The  num- 
ber of  each  class  of  locomotive  is  given,  together  with  the  trac- 
tive power  and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
year.  In  the  list  of  passenger  car  equipment,  the  number  of  cars 
in  each  class  is  given  and  the  seating  capacity  of  each  class. 
In  freight  car  equipment  the  tonnage  capacity  of  each  class  of 
cars  is  given. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  operation  in  1909 
and  1910: 

1910.  1909. 

Average    mileage    operated 2,331  2,319 

Freight    revenue $11,131,076  $9,705,565 

Passenger    revenue 3,707.311  3,366,466 

Total    operating    revenue 16,542.271  14.629,827 

Maintenance    of    way 1.9S2.437  1.669.220 

Maintenance    of    equipment 2,117.700  2,018,494 

Traffic     420,298  '349^971 

Transportation     6,370,632  5,712,493 

Total    operating    expenses 11,698,842  10,581,580 

Taxes    755.641  576,893 

Operating    income 4,087,788  3,471,354 

Gross    corporate    income 4,070,968  3,709,563 

Net   corporate  income 469,714  40[651 

BOSTON  &  MAINE. 

TFlE  Boston  &  Mains,  after  legislative  tribulations  in  Massa- 
setts,  has  just  become  the  legally  adopted  child  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  A  brief  reference,  there- 
tore,  to  some  analogies  and  contrasts  of  the  two  systems  is 
timely.  One  system  is  an  almost 
complete  railway  monopoly  of 
southern  New  England ;  the  n*her 
is  a  somewhat  less  complete  mo- 
nopoly of  northern  New  England. 
Both  have  one  common  terminal 
and  interest — a  region  of  intensive 
population  with  many  factories — 
though  the  disparity  in  favor  of 
the  passenger  traffic  is  largely  with 
the  New  Haven.  But  it  is  in  capi- 
talization, liabilities  and  operation 
that  the  contrasts  become  most 
striking.  The  New  Haven  system, 
with  4,460  miles  of  track  and  sid- 
ing, has  outstanding  $121,878,100 
capital  stock,  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
with  4,175  miles,  only  $.31,991,000. 
The  New  Haven  has  of  bonded  or 
secured  debt,  $'j:?J,.j-i7,:jO.'l ;  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  including  debt  of 
leased  lines,  $86,337,000.  But  the 
child  carries  a  rental  of  $.!),265,497, 
as  compared  with  the  parent's 
$5,133,717.  The  New  Haven  owns 
a  great  boat  .system  and  1,300 
miles  of  trolleys;  the  Boston  & 
Maine,    relatively    speaking,    almost 

none.  Finally,  and  most  striking  of  all,  the  B'  stun  &  M;iinc  ratio 
of  operating  expense?  to  operating  revenue  reaches  the  liigh  figure 
of  72.27  per  cent,  exclusive  of  taxes;  the  New  Haven,  incli'sive 
of  taxes,  70.30  per  cent,  and  exclusive  of  taxes  only  63.74  per 
cent. 

The  revenue  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  shows  the  looked  for 
recovery  from  the  former  depression  in  gross  earnings  of  a 
year,  which  I'resifjriit  Tuttic  describes  as  marked  by  "active  and 
prospermis"    Imsincsc    in    tlir    f.irturirs   of    niiddir    aii.l    tiortlicrn 


New  England.  Operating  revenue  rose  from  $^39,528,698  to 
$43,357,175  and  net  operating  revenue  from  $11,264,843  to  $12,- 
020,851.  This,  though  operating  expenses  cut  in  heavily,  with 
their  rise  from  $28,263,855  to  $31,336,324  and  though  new 
equipment  costing  $940,992  appears  in  the  former,  and,  if  actually 
in  the  latter,  is  not  so  stated.  Taxes  rose,  as  on  other  roads, 
;.nd  show  an  increase  frorff  $1,789,932  to  $2,076,880.  Other  addi- 
tions and  subtractions  from  operating  revenue  remain  substan- 
tially unchanged,  though  a  decrease  in  the  interest  charge  from 
$1,879,357  to  $1,783,910  is  noteworthy  in  a  period  of  generally 
expanding  interest  charges.  In  the  final  figures  the  net  over  all 
applicable  for  dividends  is  $2,850,621,  as  compared  with  $2,387,- 
602  in  1909;  and  there  is  a  surplus  of  $982,101  after  the  payment 
of  6  per  cent,  dividends  on  both  classes  of  stock,  as  compared 
with  $570,242  in  1909.  This,  in  the  present  tense,  is  a  handsome 
showing,  and  would  be  so  in  a  future  tense  but  for  the  factor 
of  increased  wages,  to  be  referred  to  later. 

The  tinanciug  of  the  year  has  been  of  considerable  importance. 
There  have  been  16,983  new  shares  sold  for  $2,453,129,  used  for 
additions  and  betterments  which  total  for  the  year  $4,577,553, 
the  leading  items  being:  Equipment,  $2,535,235;  right-of-way 
and  station  grounds,  $375,243 ;  block  and  signal  apparatus, 
$239,171;  shops,  engine  power  and  turntables,  $256,866,  and  dock 
and  wharf  propert\,  $275,711.  These  outline  the  initial  debts 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the  property  which  has  been  so 
long  demanded.  There  has  been  purchased  during  the  year  for 
$2,776,142  a  majority,  17,.331  shares,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Worcester,  Nashua  &  Rochester,  representing  a  line  leased  at 
5%  per  cent,  on  the  stock — a  mere  transfer  of  capital  plus  con- 
trol, though  obviously  at  a  pretty  high  price. 

Physical  improvements  of  the  year  in  the  same  line  of  up- 
building the  property  are  noteworthy.  They  include  the  laying 
of  13;i  miles  of  new  rail  on  main  tracks  and  11)6  miles  of  relaying 
lail  on  branches  and  sidings;  the  expenditure  of  $563,170  in  the 
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Boston  &  Maine. 

elnnination  of  liiKhway  crossm^s,  the  t'>tal  ci>>t  of  whuh  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  l-J.842.993 ;  the  steady  installaticn 
of  automatic  block  signals,  the  ci>st  of  which  has  thus  far  reached 
a  tot.il  of  $913,417;  replacing  and  strengthening  bridnes  in  the 
iiortluri!  region  of  the  systcnt  and  on  the  I'itchburg  division, 
mill  llio  iiiireliasc  of  large  locoinotivcs  to  overcome  the  heavy 
Kradcs;  aiul  the  purchase  of  four  Mallet  oil  liurniiig  engines,  at 
$39,lo0  each,  for  the  Hoosac  Tminel  service  to  eliminate  sniokr. 
But    PrcMdrnt    Tultlc   -iavs   the   expedient   is    probably   but   tein- 
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porary  anil  preliminary  to  cIcctrKyins  the  tunnel  and  incrca.sinK 
il»  cftii-irncy,  the  tninicl  now  \>c\\\«  the  liniitinK  P"i"t  of  service 
on  llic  I'ltchlxirK  division.  In  Iwo  or  tlinc  years,  if  prc^tni 
pl.iii.1  arc   fullilliil,  the  cicctrilication   will  be  coinpk-tcd. 

'riirniiiK  asain  to  the  li.scal  a.spccts  of  the  property,  general  as 
well  as  detailed,  one  notes  the  l.tJiM  stocklioKlcrs  living  in  Massa- 
chii>ctts.  owning  'JT'i.ll'l  shares;  I,i;i5  in  New  Hampshire,  with 
17.'>.VJ  .shares;  5!>!)  in  Maine,  with  M,I.'JG  shares,  and  liKi  else- 
where, with  11.180  shares.  It  shows  the  hiKh  centralization  of 
the  individual  holdings  in  Massachusetts ;  hut  there  is  the  im- 
portant qualifying  fact  of  the  Boston  Holding  Company's  ma- 
jority inli-rest,  now  under  control  of  the  New  Haven.  The  cnm- 
p.iny's  genera!  balance  sheet  runs  up  to  $!)!l,351,18l,  from  $01,- 
(wl.dl.'V  the  prolit  and  loss  surplus  rising  from  ^2,()5n,'.)2!»  to 
$l.(iliVI-3.  Its  two  street  railways,  with  trackage  of  oO.G!)  miles, 
hnimht  ni  during  the  year  $J23,206  of  revenue  and  a  net  of 
$22.21.1.  The  most  iiOteworthy  outside  asset  of  the  company  is 
its  controlling  interest  of  25,100  shares  of  the  Maine  Central, 
with  its  ledger  value  at  par  and  8  per  cent,  dividends.  In  a 
mild  way  it  suggests  the  fiscal  relation  of  the  Lake  Shore  to  the 
New  York  Central.  One  dwells  with  some  interest  on  the  classi- 
fication of  frcigh!  traffic,  which  shows,  out  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
22,815,o28,  that  -l.iuiO.OSl  tons— roughly  speaking,  25  per  cent. — 
are  manufactures,  while  the  lumber  item,  2,(514,853  tons,  liints 
that  nortlurn  New  England  is  not  quite  denuded  of  her  forests; 
and  Aroostook  county — mainly — sends  her  freight  tribute  of 
386,578  tons  of  potatoes. 

But  it  is  tlie  immediate  future  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  ihal 
commands  serious  attention,  rather  than  its  present  and  its  past. 
It  is  a  railway  system  with  small  capital  stock  in  ratio  to  the 
fundamental  value  of  the  property  and,  in  high  prosperity,  should 
be  a  strong  dividend  earner.  It  will  be  so  in  time.  But,  mean- 
while, it  must  be  a  property  in  transition.  As  indicated,  for  one 
thing,  by  its  extremely  high  operating  ratio,  it  has  not  been 
progressive  either  in  ef?icier!cy  or  as  a  medium  of  public  necessity 
or  convenience.  President  Mellen,  in  taking  now  full  charge 
aiid  responsibility  for  the  property,  faces  somewhat  the  same 
problem  as  in  his  improving  the  New  Haven's  efficiency,  by 
which,  though  at  great  cost,  he  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
operating  ratio  to  so  low  a  figure.  But  there  is  a  specific  trouble 
ahead.  In  his  report  President  Tuttle  makes  no  reference  to 
the  comparatively  recent  increase  of  Boston  &  ATaine  wages. 
The  increase  has  been  given  unofficially  as  $2,700,000  a  year.  If 
that  sum  is  correct,  it  cuts  almost  to  nothing  the  net  over  ail 
in  1!)J0  applicable  to  dividends— $2,850,()21 ;  and  the  vite  of  the 
directors,  since  the  report  was  issued,  of  $10,000,000  for  im- 
provements does  not  suggest  reduction  of  fixed  charges,  though 
i'  does  imply  higher  profits  as  an  ultimate.  There  will  un- 
doubtedly be  offsets,  in  a  degree,  to  the  increased  wage  scale. 
The  closer  union  with  the  New  Haven  spells  also  higher  devel- 
opment and  closer  harmonies  of  traffic,  and  those  very  soon ; 
nor  can  the  New  Haven  itself,  with  an  investment  of  consider- 
ably more  than  one-half  the  shares,  afford  to  let  reduction  of 
dividends  go  too  far.  But  for  some  temporary  reduction  of  divi- 
dends, as  a  direct  result  of  the  wage  increase,  less  some  increase 
of  revenue  from  higher  passenger  fares  and  possible  increase 
of  freight  rates,  the  stockholders  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  must 
be  prepared.  It  is  the  price  to  be  paid,  in  part,  for  the  unpro- 
gressiveness  of  the  past. 

The  table  annexed  shows  the  results  set  forth  in  President 
Tuttle's  final  report  for  the  last  two  fiscal  y?nrs: 

1910.  190!) 

Average  mileage   operated 4  IT",  ^^r,R 

Freight   revenic    $25.4.';i.23fi  $23,014,438 

Passenger    revenue     1 4.r,.">.',.0lir)  13.4.')1.7r>l 

Total  operating  reveni-.e   43..'i.'i7.17.'>  39..')2s]fi9« 

Maint.    of  way    and   structures....      .'),2.'>3,(;i  1  4.'^.')1  Sfi.'i 

Maintenance    of  equipment 5.44G.T34  4.730  77S 

Traffic  expenses    .'■)44.016  5ic!417 

Transportation    19.07.5. 7.S8  17.800.498 

Total  opcr.Tting  revenue   43,3i7.17.')  30  .t>s  fins 

X*'*"     2.076.880  1.789.932 

Total    oper.Tting    revenue    43.3:,7,I7.-)  ;!9..52S.fi9S 

Cross  corporate  income    10.73'. nso  10  177  224 

Net   corporate    income 2.8.50. B21  2  387  602 

Dividends    1.868.320  1.S171360 

Surplus     981,101  570,242 
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^^  Have  II  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  shows  in  a  modified 
sense,  a  new  scene  in  railway  dramatics.  So  rapid  has  been  the 
dcvrlopincnt  of  the  company's  property  and  so  varied  have  bc- 
i:omo  its  interests  that  each  new  year  brings  fresh  scenic  as- 
pects. In  view  of  the  composite  nature  this  unique  property,  it 
IS  fitting  to  treat  it  in  the  scholastic  phrase,  by  the  "group  sys- 
tem," taking  it  in  its  three  larger  divisions — steam,  trolley  and 
navigation  properties — though  they  are  of  unequal  proportions 
and  importance  and  the  returns  of  two  of  the  divisions  incom- 
pKte.  It  may  be  added  that  the  present  report  is  one  of  some- 
what special  significance,  as  it  marks  a  railway  climax  in  New 
rCngland  when  the  New  Haven  legally,  as  well  as  actually,  comes 
into  responsible  control  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  acquires  a 
railway  monopoly  of  the  six  New  England  States,  so  nearly 
complete  that  it  may  as  well  be  called  so.  The  situation  has 
just  been  officially  certified  by  the  accession  of  President  Mellen 
to  the  place  of  President  Tuttle 

The  New  Haven  feeds  and  drains  a  railway  region  more  es- 
sentially a  manufacturing  one  than  that  of  any  other  great  rail- 
way system  in  the  land,  not  even  excepting  the  Pennsylvania. 
Such  regions,  as  they  feel  suddenly  and  deeply  industrial  de- 
pression, are  also  quick  in  the  rebound.  The  New  Haven  reflects 
these  conditions  vividly.  In  the  stressful  year  1908  its  net  earn- 
ings over  ail  dropped  $2,516,692  below  the  8  per  cent,  dividend 
requirement.  In  the  next  year  it  gained  to  within  $453,613  of 
that  requirement,  and  now  goes  $1,037,793  above  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sum  of  $446,395  called  for  as  dividends  on  part-paid 
stock.  But  comparisons  for  the  two  years  past  in  the  regular 
gross  returns  are  even  more  impressive  than  the  net.  Freight 
earnings  for  1910  rise  to  $30,110,588,  as  compared  with  $26,595,- 
969  in  1909;  passenger  revenue  to  $24,885,864  from  $22,852,741; 
and  other  revenue  from  transportation  to  $4,392,643  from 
$3,713,8ti7.  The  whole  operating  revenue  rises  from  $54,347,630 
10  $60,693,067,  a  gain  of  $6,346,037,  the  gross  earnings,  with 
their  increase  of  11.66  per  cent.,  being  the  largest  in  the  history 
oi  the  corporation. 

Operating  expense,  of  course,  had  its  increments,  too,  with 
their  rise  from  $6,130,606  to  $7,132,375  in  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures ;  from  $5,906,356  to  $6,461,772  in  maintenance  of 
equipment;  and  from  $1,242,967  to  $1,801,441  in  genera]  ex- 
penses; whik,  very  strikingly,  the  major  item  of  transportation 
expenses  lifts  only  from  $22,491,370  to  $22,942,072.  But  these 
comparisons  include  but  little  of  the  advance  in  wages,  which, 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  $1,750,000  a  year,  are  now  in  force. 
They  will  be  referred  to  later.  But  most  impressive  of  all 
and  showing  close  watch  and  ward  is  the  reduced  ratio  of  oper- 
ating expenses  and  taxes  to  gross  earnings,  which  falls  to  70.30 
per  cent,  in  1910  from  72.73  per  cent,  in  1909. 

Noteworthy  in  the  New  Haven's  case  is  the  increase  (jf  taxes, 
so  marked  to-day  all  over  the  land.  They  were  $3,.338,305  in 
1908.  Two  years  later  (1910)  they  rise  to  $3,983,377,  including 
the  new  corporation  tax,  $132,370.  They  are  approximately  6.6 
per  cent,  of  gross  earnings  and  would  pay  something  like  4  per 
cent,  dividends  on  the  stock  outstanding.  It  throws  a  fantastic 
side  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
company  in  past  years,  a  state  which,  however,  has  recently  sub- 
sided in   her   frenzy. 

It  has  been  said  with  less  than  truth  that  the  New  Haven 
corporation  is  two-thirds  a  separate  steam  railway  proposition — 
that  is,  considering  the  gross  earnings  of  the  controlled  lines. 
Such  a  computation  has  failed  to  take  in  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
which,  if  admitted,  would  raise  the  gross  annual  earnings  of  the 
real  New  Haven  system,  including  trolley  and  boat  lines,  to 
more  than  $130,000,000.  A  fairer  computation,  allowing  only  for 
stock  interests  in  controlled  lines  in  ratio  to  outside  interests, 
indicate.;  the  New  Haven  as  about  50  per  cent,  a  separate 
railway  proposition.  The  situation  shows  itself,  to  cite  one  piece 
of  evidence,  in  the  income  from  other  sources.  Not  counting, 
tor  reasons  to  be  stated  later,  the  Connecticut  Trolley  Company's 
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net  revenue  for  eight  months  ($2,254,278)  this  other  income  is, 
this  year,  $C,737,14G,  as  compared  with  $4,593,488  in  1909.  It  is 
somewhat  more  than  6  per  cent,  upon  the  stock.  Of  much  the 
same  favorable  tenor,  in  view  of  the  system's  rapid  expansion, 
is  the  comparatively  slight  rise  of  deductions  from  income  from 
$16,843,079  to  $17,524,095.  They  rose  to  the  former  figure  from 
$14,550,387  in   1908. 

The  textual  part  of  the  report,  besides  its  references  to  im- 
provements completed  or  in  progress,  brings  out  facts  of  more 
than  passmg  interest.  Most  noteworthy,  perhaps,  is  the  schedule 
of  wage  advances,  now  for  the  first  tmie  stated  officially,  and 
amounting  on  a  basis  of  last  year's  returns,  to  $1,757,506,  as  par- 
tial offsets  to  which  are  the  estimated  advances,  amounting  to 
51,058,753,  in  passenger  rates,  with  a  deduction  of  $200,000  for 
increased  use  of  mileage  books,  thus  reducing  it  to  $858,753. 
Jrl  the  present  year's  results  probably  there  will  also,  it  may  be 
added,  be  a  deduction  for  passenger  business  transferred  to  the 
parallel  trolleys.     But,  as  the  steam  corporation  owns  the  trol- 


England  investment;  and,  finally,  there  are  the  economies  that 
can  tide  the  company  over  a  hard  year  until  revenue  from  im- 
provements and  extensions — such  as  the  costly  New  York, 
Westchester  &  Boston,  on  which  not  less  than  $15,000,000  has 
already  been  invested — become  available.  The  calendar  year 
1911  looks  like  twelve  months  of  pretty  close  reefing;  but,  be- 
yond it  is  the  harbor  of  permanent  8  per  cent,  dividends,  bar- 
ring general  hard  times. 

In  the  way  of  what  may  be  called  primary  improvements  are 
the  Harlem  branch,  six  tracking,  completed ;  the  expensive,  but 
necessary,  double  tracking  work  between  Hawleyville  and  Shel- 
ton,  in  rapid  progress ;  the  New  Haven  cut  and  trolley  viaduct, 
finished ;  Waterbury  improvements,  completed ;  double  track  be- 
tween Waterbury  and  Bristol,  in  progress,  and  the  Terryville 
tunnel,  75  per  cent,  done;  elimination  of  Worcester  grade  cross- 
ings, 60  per  cent,  done ;  survey  complete  for  the  Stamford-Xew 
Haven  electrification ;  and  new  equipment  worth  $2,969,697, 
bought  during  the  year. 
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leys  also,  it  only  means  the  transfer  of  dollars,  nictliodicaily 
speaking,  fronj  the  trouser  pocket  to  the  vest  pocket.  Mr.  Mcllcn 
trusts  for  liquidation  of  the  wage  balance  from  the  advances  in 
through  freight  rates  now  under  investigation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  hints,  significantly,  that  they  and 
new  economics  may  be  needed  to  maintain  the  S  per  cnt. 
dividend. 

This,  obviously,  for  the  stockholders,  is  a  matter  of  pretty 
absorbing  interest.  On  the  present  capitalization  of  the  company 
there  would  be  no  doubt  of  such  maintenance.  But  next  January 
$.'»0,000.000  of  convertibles  change  peremptivcly  to  $20,000,000 
of  stock,  calling  for  an  increase  of  $.'').'')(),000  in  disbursements, 
being  the  difference  between  the  new  dividend  requirement  and 
the  present  interest  charges;  and  on  June  20,  l!)ll,  44().I.'1H  new 
full-paid  shares  go  on  the  capital  list,  calling  on  their  face  for 
$3,571,504  additional  dividend  requirement.  On  the  other  hnnJ, 
the  total  face  increase  in  dividend  requirements  of,  say,  $■1,000,000 
will  be  considerably  reduced  by  interest  nn  bonds  to  be  paid ; 
llicrc  are  outside  sources  of   frc^li  income,  like  the  Central  New 


Xext  to  the  steam  property  the  large  investment  of  the  New 
Haven  company  in  trolleys  calls  for  attention — some  1.300  single- 
track  miles  with  gross  earnings  of  $12,385,122  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  alone.  For  prudential  reasons  the  returns 
o(  the  Massachusetts  lines  are  omitted,  but  the  legal  acquisition 
of  the  Berkshire  lines  indicates  that  the  time  draws  near  when 
Massnchusttts  must  recede  further  and  let  the  fiction  of  the  New 
Haven's  non-ownership  of  the  other  acquired  linos  in  the  slate 
be  abandoned.  Counting  in  the  guaranteed  interest  of  the 
Trovidence  Securities  Company  ($800,000)  and  subtracting  net 
income  over  all  ($573,565)  the  net  loss  on  the  Rhode  Island 
properties  is  $226,435  ;  the  net  gain  on  the  Connecticut  trolleys 
cannot  bo  derived  from  the  figures  of  the  report.  But  the  recent 
trolley  arbitration  in  Connecticut  brought  out  the  fact  that  fixed 
charges  and  rentals  were  approximately  $2,700,000.  This  year's 
net  income  over  operation  is  $2.87ll.08t>,  indicating  that  the  Con- 
necticut investment  is  probably— allowing  for  past  advances — 
taking  care  of  itself,  especially  if  the  power  accounts,  now  for 
the   first   time  separated  and   showing  a  net  of  $102,651,  are  in- 
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cUkIo.I,  'lakiiiK  the  tut.il  .«f  ilic  tiolUys  in  tlir  tlirn-  M.nr». 
thcic  15  prtihiilily  a  vrry  .hIIkIiI  <lctuit,  which  would  turn  to  net 
income  but  for  the  .Icticit  in  Rhode  Island.  Hut  the  lartj.:  in- 
crease of  gross  e«riiinKs-$.M>S.riOH  in  C'onnjcticut  and  Rhode 
hland  alone-  forecasts  the  i>rolit  of  th:  future,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  indirect  advantages  of  substantial  control  of  the  trolley 
»ystcnis  of  two  states  and  their  block  on  lonn  distance  rivals  of 
the  steam  lints. 

The  Connecticut  (trolley)  Company  calls  for  a  liltic  more  spe- 
cialized reference  in  regard  to  new  linanciiiK  It  a|>pears  in  the 
list  of  securities  held  by  the  steam  corporation  that  the  Con- 
necticut Company's  capital  is  varied  from  $J7"i,00()  to  $10,000,- 
000.  This  means  that  the  steam  (parent)  corporation  assumes 
the  debts  and  a<Ivances  to  the  Connecticut  Company  that  amount, 
pays  the  debts  at  maturity  and  then  obtains  the  property  clear. 
It  pays  for  the  priiperty  in  assumed  obligations  representing 
original  cost  of  the  roaJ. 

Coming  to  the  third  group,  the  boat  properties,  as  the  N'ew 
England  Navigation  Company  is  also  a  holding  corporation,  the 
best  test  of  the  year  is  a  decrease  in  net  earnings  from  ^890,444 
to  $8'J-,744,  probably  due  in  part  to  the  competition  of  the  out- 
side line  and  the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  subsidiary  lines.  On 
the  Hartford  line,  although  gross  earnings  rose  from  $1,087,10() 
to  $l.'JU\(il.'i,  higher  expenses  and  fixsd  charges  reduced  the  net 
over  all   from  $279,473  to  $223,022. 

Reference  in  closing  .'■.hould  be  made  to  the  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  the  Central  New  England  (the  Pouglikeepsie  Bridge 
line),  with  its  rise  in  gross  from  $2,.5.'?0,213  to  $3,022,720  and 
from  net  operating  revenue  of  $931,030  to  $1,289,487.  It  has 
bigun  payment  on  its  income  bends,  of  which  the  New  Haven 
owns  $7,037,442  besides  other  bonds  and  77,595  shares  of  com- 
mon and  preferred  stock,  sure  to  begin  dividend  payments  ere 
long.  .Allusion  should  also  be  made  to  the  increased  control  in 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  of  whose  total  preferred  shares,  31,498,  the 
New  Haven — by  its  Boston  Holding  Company — holds  6,543  and 
153,571  common  shares  out  of  288,413.  Other  matters  to  be  no- 
ticed are  the  great  schedule  of  minor  physical  improvements  for 
the  year;  and  the  general  balance  sheet,  rising  to  $450,764,376 
on  each  side  with  a  profit  and  loss  surplus  of  $14,196,253,  as 
compared  with  $12,999,443  for  the  fiscal  year  1909— figures  that 
would  make  the  old  conservative  father  of  the  property  stare. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  important  comparative  figures  in 
the  returns  for  1910  and  1909: 

1910.  1909. 

Total    mileage    operated    4,460  4,414 

Freiglit     revenue      $.50,110, .588  $26,595,969 

Passenger    revenue     24,885,864  22,852,741 

Total     operating     revenue     60,693,667  54,347,630 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures      7,132,375  6,130,006 

Maintenance     of     equipment 6,461,772  5,906,356 

Traffic    expenses     350,943  308,999 

Transportation    expenses     22,942,674  22,491,376 

Total    operating    expenses 38,689,215  36,080,306 

Taxes      3,983,377  3,446,125 

Operating    income     21,583,823  19,679,819 

Income   from   other   sources 6,737,146  4,593,488 

Total    income    28,320,969  24,273,308 
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NEW    BOOKS. 

Rule  Four  of  the  Standard  Code  of  Train  Rules  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  book  by  itself,  filling  109  pages.  It  is 
an  elaborate  study  of  this  rule,  which  has  caused  more  perplex- 
ing discussions  than  any  other,  by  William  Nichols,  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
examiners  in  the  assistant  general  manager's  office  at  San  Fraii- 
cisco.  By  the  use  of  about  40  examples,  illustrated  by  fac- 
similes of  sections  of  time-tables,  Mr.  Nichols  takes  up  and 
answers  every  possible  question  that  can  arise  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  new  time-table  in  which  there  are 
changes  in  the  schedules  of  existing  trains.  The  book  is  for 
sale  at  $1  a  copy  by  W.  H.  Sheasby,  2246  San  Pablo  avenue, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE     STATUS    CF     THE     MANUFACTURERS'     RAILWAY 
OF    ST.    LOUIS. 

.St.  I.oui»,   Mo„  Oct.  3,   11(10. 
To  Tin:  I'JiiTOK  or  The  Railway  Gazettk: 

1  have  before  me  your  issue  of  September  23,  and  have  r'lail 
v.ith  much  intL-rest  your  editorial  on  "The  Big  Railways  and 
the   Little  Railways." 

In  the  main  you  have  fairly  presented  the  great  proposition 
and  have  enumerated  some  of  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  proper  and  just  solution.  I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Riiiluay  Aye  Gnsette  to  deal  fairly  with  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  railway  situation  and  that  its  editorials  would  not  know- 
ingly reflect  erroneous  information. 

In  the  editorial  referred  to  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  of 
St.  Louis  has  been  featured  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
individual  small  line.  By  inference  it  has  been  classed  with 
"tap  lines"  and  railway  serving  lumber  interests.  Its  ownership 
has  been  misstated  and  its  profits,  when  any,  have  supposedly 
reverted  to  the  great  brewing  interests  furnishing  much  of  the 
traffic  handled  by  the   Manufacturers'   Railway. 

The  Manufacturers'  Railway  is  a  switching  ani terminal  com- 
pany located  wholly  within  the  city  of  St.  Louis;  built  by  virtue 
of  a  Missouri  charter  and  numerous  city  franchises.  The  owner- 
ship has  never  rested  in  any  industrial  institution  furnishing 
tonnage  handled  by  the  Manufacturers'  Railway,  and  no  single 
share  of  its  stock  was  ever  owned  or  controlled  by  any  corpora- 
tion or  industrial  plant. 

It  reports  fully  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
its  earnings  are  based  on  tariffs  filed  regularly  with  the  commis- 
sion. Therefore  it  cannot  conceal  any  large  rebates  either  to 
the  brewery  or  ,!riother  shipper  on  its  lines.  The  property  and 
its  accounts  have  been  twice  examined  by  representatives  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  when  the  divisions  allowed 
(lie  Manufacturers'  Railway  were  canceled  it  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted it.*^  past,  present  and  future  into  the  hands  of  the  Inter- 
State  Ct_  -tfierce  Commission. 

I  believe  each  of  the  above  statements  can  be  verified  by  evi- 
dence given  under  oath  at  a  hearing  before  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  examiner,  and  are  accessible  to  the  public 
as  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
docket  No.  3151.  Inasmuch  as  your  articles  are  read  by  the 
great  railway  fraternity,  I  would  ask  that  the  erroneous  con- 
clusions and  statements  contained  in  your  editorial  be  corrected 
in  accordance  with  what  has  been  established  in  the  evidence  in 
tile  case  at  hand.  g.  f.  moork. 

President   Manufacturers'    Railway   of   St.   Louis. 

[The  Railway  Age  Gazette  had  no  intention  of  doing  iniustice, 
in  the  editorial  referred  to  by  Mr.  Moore,  to  the  Manufa.'  !>rs' 
Raihvay.  It  has  learned  since  this  editorial  was  published  tnat 
its  statement  that  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  is  owned  by  one 
of  the  large  brewing  companies  of  St.  Louis  was  incorrect.  The 
inception,  development  and  bona  fide  ownership  of  this  road  are 
shown  by  evidence  and  exhibits  presented  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  the  case  which  the  Manufacturers' 
Railway  has  brought  to  compel  the  trunk  lines  to  make  through 
routes  and  through  rates  in  connection  with  it.  This  evidence 
and  these  exhibits  show  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  securities  that 
i.ave  been  issued  by  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  are  owned  by 
Adolphus  Busch  and  his  son,  A.  A.  Busch,  and  that  5  per  cent, 
of  them  are  owned  by  the  Schuttler  estate,  of  Chicago.  Messrs. 
Busch  and  the  Schuttler  estate  also  own  72  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Company.  While  our 
statement  that  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  is  owned  by  one  of 
the  large  brewing  companies  was  incorrect,  and  Mr.  Moore's 
statement  that  "the  ownership  has  never  rested  in  any  industrial 
institution  furnishing  tonnage  handled  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Railway  Company,   and  no  single   share   of   its  stock  was  ever 
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owned  or  controlled  by  any  corporation  or  industrial  plant,"  i^ 
true,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  any  exces.>ive  tap  line  allowance 
whicii  was  made  by  the  trunk  line  railways  to  the  Manufacturcis" 
Railway  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  largest  stockholders  of 
the  Anlieuser-Busch  Brewing  Company  just  as  surely  as  if  the 
Manufacturers'  Railway  were  owned  outright  by  the  Anheuser- 
Busch  Brewing  Company. — Editor.] 


HIGH  VOLTAGE  DIRECT  CURRENT  TRACTION. 


New  York  City,  September  7,  1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  R.-mlw.w  Ace  G.\zette  : 

In  your  issue  of  Dec.  29,  1905,  you  did  me  the  courtesy  to  refer 
editorially  to  an  announcement  of  mine  of  the  week  before  that 
I  was  prepared  to  undertake  1,500  volt  d.  c.  traction;  and,  while 
making  sundr>'  comments  based  upon  the  assumed  difficulties  of 
operating  at  this  higher  potentia',  you  stated  that:  "If  it  can 
be  done,  as  he  claims,  economically  and  safely,  his  invention  will 
rank  higher  than  his  previous  work,  which  has  given  him  the 
standing  among  electrical  engineers  which  entitles  this  proposal 
to  serious  consideration." 

The  results  predicted  are  now  not  only  possibilities,  but  facts  of 
daily  occurence  with  both  trolley  and  third  rail  construction.  Of 
the  latter,  the  Central  California  Traction  Company's  equipment 
from  Stockton  to  Lodi,  now  being  extended  to  Sacramento,  where 
1,200  volts  was  adopted  on  my  advice  in  1906,  has  given  un- 
qualified satisfaction.  No  less  than  thirteen  interurban  trolley 
lines  in  this  country  are  now  operating  or  are  to  be  operated  at 
this  or  a  higher  potential.  Some  were  equipped  originally  for 
600  to  600  volts  d.  c,  others  for  a.  c. — d.  c.  operation  and  later 
changed  over,  and  some  were  originally  designed  for  1,200  volts. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Pittsburg.  Harmony,  Butler  &  New- 
castle road,  contracted  for  in  May,  1906.  Included  in  the  list  is 
the  Oakland  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  where  by 
the  adoption  of  this  system  there  has  been  effected  a  capiial  sav- 
ing of  about  $500,000.  One  of  the  most  significant  changes  is 
that  of  the  Washington,  Annapolis  &  Baltimore  road,  where  I 
advised  1,200  d.  c.  operation  in  1906,  but  which  elected  to  first 
try  out  the  single  phase  alternating  current  sytem  under  condi- 
tions which  made  its  successful  operation  impossible,  and  resulted 
disastrously.  One  of  the  latest  equipments  being  contracted  for, 
that  for  one  of  the  Southern  Pacific  suburban  properties,  is  for 
a  somewhat  higher  potential,  namely,  1,500  volts,  using  machines 
primari'y  designed  for  1,200  volts. 

In  some  of  these  various  equipments  600-voIt  machines  are 
used  in  scries,  but  elsewhere  full  potential  is  used  directly  on  the 
individual  motors.  The  aggregate  trackage  exceeds  500  miles. 
Without  expressing  any  present  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  different  systems,  or  their  limitations,  it  seems  proper 
to  now  record  the  above  facts  as  verification  of  a  prediction 
which  you  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  note  editorially. 

I  was,  of  course,  not  insensibe  to  the  compliment  of  your  ref- 
erence, but  it  is  proper  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties 
which  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  higher  d.  c. 
potentials,  the  results  achieved  arc  not  due  to  any  new  and  radical 
inventions  on  my  part,  but  rather  to  my  reiterated  insislance 
upon  the  advisability  of  determining  the  possibilities  in  d.  c. 
motor  construction  as  influenced  by  the  use  of  the  intcrpolc,  the 
modern  outcome  of  an  old  invention  of  mine,  first  tested  upon 
the  Elevated  Railroad  many  years  ago,  but  which  long  lay  dor- 
mant. Ccrtain'y  there  has  been  no  invention  in  the  matter,  other- 
wise, which  in  my  opinion  compares  in  importance  with  the  multi- 
ple unit  system,  now  a  fundamental  requisite  in  all  eirrlric  train 
operation  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  have  consolidation  of  power 
under  a  common  control,  antl  upon  which  all  rapid  transit  train 
systems  arc  absolutely  dependent.  frank  j.  .si'Haiiue. 


The  ['russiar.  Minister  directs  tii.it  where  the  landscape  is 
defaced  by  railway  eiribankmeiit.s,  etc.,  these  lie  plantvd  with 
shrubs,  etc.,  having  an  eye  to  the  prnduclion  of  fruit  and  fond 
for  bees  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 


THE   MANN-ELK1N3  ACT.* 

I.V    FK.\XK    H.\IGH    DI.XON. 

Considering  the  radical  character  of  the  Mann-Elkins  act,  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  was  debated  and  passed  with  so 
little  demonstration  on  the  part  of  either  public  or  carriers. 
No  such  extraordinary  campaign  of  publicity  was  undertaken  by 
the  railways  a?  was  the  case  four  years  before,  nor  did  the 
discussion  of  the  qaestion  occupy  the  same  space  in  the  press 
"r  the  same  attention  in  public  address. 

Upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion had  been  extended  by  the  amendments  of  1906,  the  new 
act  lays  still  further  responsibilities.  Interstate  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  cable  companies,  whether  wire  or  wireless,  are  de- 
clared to  be  common  carriers  within  the  purpose  of  the  act,  and 
are  placed  under  the  regulating  authority  of  the  commission. 
The  original  suggestion  for  the  inclusion  of  these  carriers  came 
from  a  democratic  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  his  amendment  was  promptly  adopted  over  the  objections 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  railroad  bill  in  that  body,  who  pro- 
tested against  hasty  action  that  would  bring  these  carriers  und<'r 
a  law  ill-adapted  to  their  regulation,  and  framed  for  transpor- 
tation corporations  whose  operations  were  of  a  distinctly  dif- 
ferent character.  Yet  with  the  right  to  classify  messages,  the 
principle  of  just  discrimination  is  recognized,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  the  commission  cannot  apply  to  agencies 
of  this  character  the  same  rules  of  action  that  are  applied  to 
transportation  companies.  Beyond  this  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission  over  interstate  carriers  remains  as  before. 

LONG    AND   SHORT    HAUL    CLAUSE. 

The  amendment  to  the  act  which  will  probably  be  most  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects  is  that  which  restores  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause  to  a  place  of  active  participation  in  the  task  of  rail- 
way regulation. 

This  clause  was  shorn  of  all  significance  by  a  Supreme  Court 
Qecision  in  ISOTf  which  virtually  declared  that  competition  of 
railways  at  terminal  points  created  those  dissimilar  circum- 
stances that  warrentsd  a  suspension  of  the  clause,  and  further- 
more, that  if  circumstances  were  substantially  dissimilar,  the 
railways  were  not  in  violation  of  the  statute  if  they  charged  a 
less  rate  for  the  longer  distance  without  permission  of  the  com- 
mission. Justice  Harlan  in  his  dissenting  opinion  said,  'Taken 
in  connection  with  other  decisions  defining  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  present  decision,  it  seems 
to  me,  goes  far  to  make  that  commission  a  useless  body."  That 
the  decision  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
commission  was  clear,  and  it  became  clearer  as  time  went  on, 
for  this  evil,  which  Chairman  Knapp  called  "the  most  irritating 
and  obnoxious  form  of  discrimination  that  has  been  encoun- 
tered." did  not  cease,  but  became  if  anything  more  widespread 
md  burdensome.  It  has  been  present  in  full  force  in  the  South 
III  the  basing-point  system.  As  the  cities  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain region  have  grown  in  strength,  they  have  wished  to  tuild 
up  a  distributing  business  in  mountain  territory,  and  the  practice 
of  giving  rates  to  Pacific  coast  points  lower  than  those  grained 
to  the  interior  has  become  to  them  well  nigh  intolerable.  Every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  public  or  commission  to  equalize  rates 
on  a  plan  which  approximated  the  distance  basis  has  been 
met  l)y  the  roads  with  the  plea  that  such  a  revolution  would 
uHerly  destroy  established  industries.  "God  help  New  England 
if  the  liMii;  and  short  haul  clause  is  restored,"  is  the  remark 
of  a  railway  president  which  typifies  fairly  the  position  of  the 
carriers. 

It  was  the  House  amendment  which  finally  became  law.  This 
'  liniiiiated  from  the  old  section  the  words  "under  siilistaiuially 
similar  circiim.itaiices  and  conditions,"  thus  making  it  unlawful 
-.indcr  any  circumstances  to  charge  more  for  the  longer  than  for 
the  shorter  distance,  unless  permission  should  be  secured  in  aJ- 

•Alulracteil  by  prrmisainn  (rom  n  (Hiper  in  the  Quarterly  Jour.i-tl  of  eco- 
nomics for   Aiiifiint,    1010. 

tliiirr»tatr  tomnirrir  ConimiMion  v.  .M.ili.tinn  Miilliiiul  Rv.  Co..  rt  «!., 
lfl»  I".   .S. 
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\jiiKc  from  ihr  ..imminHioii.  No  oilier  iliiiimcs  wrrr  m;i<lr  in  tli<- 
..clic.ii  rxcrpt  lh.it  ( I )  llir  prohil.ition  wa-t  rxtciulcl  to  ii)clii<l<- 
n>Mlc  a»  well  ;i»  /i>n-.  ilms  m.ikiiiK  it  clear  that  jurivlictioii  tx- 
initN  over  routrs  niatlc  up  of  more  than  one  railway  Imc,  and 
I  J)  carriers  were  pr^hihiled  from  ctiarKinK  niorc  for  a  ihroiiKli 
roiUc  than  tho  anKriKalc  of  tin-  intermciliatc  rates,  whicii  icnal- 
i/e»  a  rule  that  llii-  counnission  has  consistently  followed  in  its 
i!eci»ion».  Xo  rales  ari-  rciiiiired  to  he  changed  under  this  cl.iiisc 
untd  SIX  months  after  the  p.issaRc  ot  the  act.  If  held  constitu- 
tional in  its  anu-iulcd  form,  the  section  will  put  into  the  li.inds 
of  the  commission  a  power  by  which  they  may  readjust  the 
entire  rate  structure  of  the  country,  subject  only  to  the  lini'ia- 
lion  that  rates  must  be  reasonable.  How  far  they  will  lake 
ndvantages  of  this  sudden  and  extr.nordinary  increase  in  their 
authority  remains  to  be  seen.  JudRiiiK  from  recent  decisions, 
they  are  likely  to  continue  their  readjustment  of  rates  in  traiis- 
Miisissippi  territory  with  much  more  conruicncc  lli.it  their  find- 
ings will  be  sustained  by  the  courts. 

An  amendment  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  National 
Waterways  Commission  in  its  recent  report  to  Congress  was 
submitted  by  its  chairman.  Sen.itor  Burton,  and  became  a  part 
of  Section  1.  It  provided  that  whenever  a  railway  in  competi- 
tion with  a  watir  route  should  reduce  its  rates  to  competitivs 
points,  It  should  not  be  permitted  to  increase  them  unless,  after 
hearing  before  the  commission,  it  should  be  found  that  such 
increase  r^-sted  upon  changed  conditions  other  than  the  elimina- 
tion of  water  competition.  The  only  provision  of  this  kind  pre- 
viously in  existence  in  this  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  consti 
tution  of  California]  under  which  document  the  railway  com- 
mission of  that  state  is  created,  and  it  was  from  this  souice 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  \\'at3rways  commission  came.  The 
clause  therein  contained  is  practically  identical  with  the  one 
adopted  by  Congress. 

R.\TES    AND    ROUTES. 

Tho  Hepburn  act  gave  the  commission  power  to  prescribe 
rates,  but  only  sfter  hearing  and  upon  complaint,  and  no  com- 
plaint could  be  entertained  until  a  rate  was  actually  in  eflfcct. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  shipper  had  no  satisfactory  method 
of  avoiding  the  burden  of  an  increased  rate,  until  he  could 
actually  prove  by  experience  that  it  was  unreasonable.  In  prob- 
ably a  majority  of  cases,  tiie  burden  of  the  freight  rate  is  shifted 
to  the  consignee,  is  absorbed  into  the  retail  price  of  the  goods, 
and  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer,  v/ho  is  not  a  party  to  the 
shipment  and  has  standing  before  court  or  commission. 

In  addition  to  demands  on  the  commission  for  reparation, 
the  siupper  has  to  some  extent  invoked  the  aid  of  the  courts  to 
restrain  an  advance  m  rates.  This  method  has  not  proved  satis- 
factory. In  the  first  place,  the  power  of  the  courts  to  suspend 
rates  before  they  become  effective  has   been  bitterly  contested. 

But  even  it  the  power  exists  in  the  courts  to  restrain  rate 
increases,  an  injunction  can  issue  only  in  favor  of  the  petition- 
ers, and  only  upon  the  filing  of  a  bond.  The  large  body  of  ship- 
pers who  cannot  file  a  bond,  and  who  do  not  petition  the  courts, 
are  obliged  to  pay  the  new  rate.  Again,  such  a  court  injunction 
applies  only  to  the  circuit  over  which  the  court  has  jurisdiction, 
and  hence  may  cause  confusion  in  cases  of  shipments  which  pass 
i.'irough  more  than  one  circuit. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  carrier  should  be  compelled  to  lower  a 
rate  without  a  hearing.  It  should  be  equally  obvious  that  no 
shipper  should  be  compelled  to  sufTer  an  increased  burden  with- 
out having  an  opportunity  to  present  his  case.  A  rate  long  in 
^.-xistence  is  presumptively  reasonable,  and  no  serious  hardship 
can  arise  if  a  postponement  of  the  effective  date  of  a  change  in 
such  rate  is  made  pending  an  examination  of  its  reasonableness. 

This  was  the  situation  which  influenced  the  administration 
and  Congress  to  make  a  radical  change  in  our  method  of  rate 
control.  It  IS  now  provided  that  whenever  there  shall  be  filed 
With  the  commission  any  new  rate  or  fare  or  classification,  or 
;iny  regulation  affecting  a  rate,  the  commission  is  authorized, 
■•ither  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  motion,  after  reasonable 
notice  to  the  carrier,  to  enter  upon  a  hearing,  and  pending  such 


bearinK  an. I  drcisioii.  it  may  sunpcnd  thj  operation  of  the  rate 
or  oth.r  reKiilalion  for  not  more  than  120  day*  beyond  the  time 
when  it  would  have  Koiie  into  ofTect.  If  the  hearinK  is  not  then 
(ompleted,  it  may  extend  thr  lime  of  suspdi-iion  for  a  further 
period  of  six  nuinths.  After  full  hearinK,  the  commission  may 
make  such  order  as  \yould  be  proper  in  a  procccdinK  initialed 
after  the  rate  became  cfTjclive.  In  any  hearing  involving  a 
rate  increased  afler  January  I,  1J)10,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  c.irrier  to  show  that  the  increased  rate  is  just  and  rcason- 
:d)le. 

Those  who  considL-r  this  legislation  as  revolutionary  and  dras- 
tic should  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  merely  giving  tho.se  same 
safeguards  to  the  shippers  and  the  public,  that  we  have  long 
given  through  statute  and  constitutional  privilege  to  the  com- 
mon carriers.  It  a  rate  has  been  lowered  by  order  of  the  com- 
mission, the  carrier  has  had  the  right  to  enjoin  its  enforcement 
and  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  question  has  been  post- 
poned often  for  years,  the  old  rates  in  many  instances  continu- 
ing in  force.  Except  in  complicated  cases  involving  extensive 
changes  over  wide  areas  of  country,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
commission  will  take  advantage  of  the  full  ten  months  permitted 
by  law,  and  preliminary  notice  of  from  four  to  six  months  of 
changes  in  rates,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  practice,  should  not 
injure  the  carriers  and  should  prove  of  immense  value  to 
shippers. 

Section  6  has  been  amended  by  providing  that  if,  after  written 
request  has  been  made  upon  the  agent  of  a  common  carrier  for 
a  written  statement  of  a  rate  applicable  to  a  desired  shipment 
between  stated  places,  under  tarifT.s  to  which  the  carrier  is  a 
party,  such  common  carrier  shall  refuse  or  omit  to  give  such 
statement  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  shall  misstate  in  writing 
the  applicable  rate,  and  if  the  applicant  suffers  damage,  either 
through  making  the  shipment  over  an  unnecessarily  costly  route, 
or  through  entering  into  a  contract  to  pay  the  freight  charges, 
then  the  carrier  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $250  which  is  to  accrue 
to  the  United  States.  The  misquotation  or  non-quotation  of  a 
rate  after  a  proper  request  is  now  made  a  misdemeanor,  with 
a  penalty  payable  to  the  United  States.  A  majority  of  Congress 
felt  that  any  scheme  which  would  have  permitted  a  civil  suit 
for  damages,  with  recovery  by  the  shipper,  would  have  opened 
an  easy  road  to  rebates,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  a  Senate 
amendment  giving  a  shipper  this  right  of  recovery  was  dropped 
out  in  conference.  But  with  the  heavy  penalties  in  existince 
against  rebating,  and  with  the  ease  with  which  the  carrier  and 
shipper  could  be  detected  through  the  written  statements  re- 
quired under  this  section,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  a  provision 
which  would  permit  shippers  to  recover  damages  would  pro- 
mote rebating.  Yet  to  the  law-makers  a  penalty  that  would  serve 
to  make  agents  more  responsible  seemed  to  be  the  only  feasible 
plan. 

The  Hepburn  act  authorized  the  commission  to  establish 
through  routes  and  joint  rates  when  carriers  had  refused  or 
neglected  to  establish  such  routes  and  rates  voluntarily,  and  no 
reasonable  or  satisfactory  through  route  existed.  The  difficulty 
in  the  enforcement  of  this  provision  has  been  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  ''reasonable  or  satisfactory,"  for  what  might 
be  reasonable  or  satisfactory  for  one  purpose  and  under  one 
set  of  conditions,  was  not  so  for  another  purpose  or  under  other 
conditions.  This  was  shown  in  the  Portland  Gateway  case,* 
in  which  the  commission  held  that  because  a  large  grC'o  of 
passengers  could  not  secure  joint  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  jeattle 
by  way  of  Portland,  but  could  do  so  only  by  the  Hill  lines,  no 
satisfactorj'  through  route  existed  for  them,  and  they  ordered 
one  established  by  w-ay  of  Portland.  Against  this  order,  the 
circuit  court  granted  an  injunction  basing  its  action  upon  the 
literal  wording  of  the  statute.  The  commission,  therefore,  urged 
that  this  limitation  upon  its  power  to  prescribe  through  routes 
be  removed,  at  least  so  far  as  passenger  business  was  concerned. 
-Again,  there  are  frequently  conditions  in   freight  traffic   due  to 

'Xorttiern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  vs.  Interstate  Commerce  Comraission,  23il 
.\nnual  Report  of  Commission,  p.  36. 
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car  shortage,  lack  of  facilities,  and  the  like,  when  public  ne- 
cessity demand  that  some  pressure  should  be  brought  to  hear 
upon  the   initial  carrier  to  provide  additional  through  routes. 

In  the  act  under  consideration,  the  proviso  that  "no  reason- 
able or  satisfactory  through  route  exists"  is  eliminated,  and  the 
commission  may,  after  hearing,  order  such  through  routes  and 
prescribe  such  joint  rates  as  seem  desirable,  even  when  one  of 
the  connecting  carriers  is  a  water  line.  The  only  limitations 
upon  its  power  in  this  regard  are,  (1)  that  because  of  its  ob- 
vious impracticability,  no  through  route  shall  be  formed  with  a 
street  electric  passenger  railway  not  engaged  in  freight  busi- 
ness, (2)  that  no  route  may  be  established  when  the  transporta- 
tion is  wholly  by  water,  as  this  would  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission,  and  (3)  that  no  railway  company  shall  be 
required  without  its  consent  to  embrace  in  the  through  route 
substantially  less  than  the  entire  length  of  its  road,  or  any 
intermediate  road  under  its  control,  which  lies  between  the  ter- 
mini of  the  proposed  route,  unless  this  would  make  such  route 
unreasonably  long  as  compared  with  a  more  practicable  route. 
This  last  limitation,  embraced  in  the  administration  bill,  was 
eliminated  from  the  House  bill,  but  was  restored  on  the  floor, 
in  response  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  railways  who  feared 
that  the  commission  might,  in  seeking  for  the  speediest  routes, 
take  small  portions  out  of  their  lines,  and  deprive  them  of 
much  of  their  'erg  havl  business.  Yet  in  its  present  form  it 
i.  doubtful  whether  the  clause  is  workable  at  all,  and  whether 
the  commission's  power  over  through  routing  is  not  le.-is  than 
before.  When  each  railroad  can  include  substantially  all  of  its 
line  in  a  through  route  to  which  it  is  a  party,  it  will  :itablish 
it  voluntarily,  and  the  commission's  authority  will  not  be  in- 
voked. It  is  in  cases  where  the  through  route  requires  the  in- 
clusion of  a  part  only  of  a  carrier's  line  that  conflict  will  arise 
and  the  commission  will  be  requested  to  exercise  its  authority, 
:md  it  is  in  just  such  cases  that  the  hands  of  the  commission 
are  tied.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  limiting  proviso  has  nullified 
the  entire  clause. 

In  the  California  Orange  Routing  cases,  it  appeared  that  the 
carriers  had  reserved  the  control  over  the  routing  of  the  fruit 
to  prevent  alleged  rebating  upon  certain  connecting  lines,  over 
v.hich  the  fruit  shippers  wished  their  product  to  move.  This 
vractice  of  the  mitial  carriers  was  held  by  the  commission  to 
Ijc  an  undue  prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  the  orange  ship- 
pers, and  a  violation  of  Section  3  of  the  act ;  but  the  practice 
was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Coun  of  the  United  States.*  In 
Jhcir  appearance  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, the  shippers  contended  that  the  carrier  had  no  property 
right  in  the  goods,  and  should  leave  the  routing  to  the  owners, 
that  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  know  the  route  in  advance 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  shipments  and  arrange  for  their  re- 
ceipt, that  if  they  arranged  the  routing,  delays  in  transit  due 
to  blockades  or  to  the  reloading  practices  of  connecting  roads 
might  be  avoided,  and  that  in  general  the  shipper  would  be  m 
a  better  position  to  secure  the  most  efficient  service.  It  was 
contended  further  that  the  present  policy  of  leaving  the  routing 
to  the  initial  carrier  tended  to  the  development  of  pooling  and 
exchange  of  traffic  between  certain  carriers  to  the  exclusion  of 
competitors,  and  hence  resulted  in  increase  of  rates  and  in 
<'.ctcrioration  n(  the  service.  The  right  to  route  traffic  would 
be  of  special  value  to  the  local  shipper  who  could  not  make  as 
cfi'ect'Vc  demands  upon  the  carrier  as  the  large  shipper  .it  flu- 
competitive  point.  The  main  argument  of  the  railways  for  a 
rontinuatton  of  the  existing  practice  was  that  without  a  policy 
of  reciprocation  between  connecting  lines,  it  would  be  irnpos- 
.••iblc  to  secure  the  facdilies  necessary  to  serve  the  public,  and  a 
with.lrawnl  of  the  practice  would  tend  to  le-s  cnieieiit  ;iih!  inure 
expensive   transportation. 

It  is  now  provided  that  when  two  or  more  through  routes 
and  through  rates  exist,  to  which  the  initial  railway  is  a  party, 
the  shipper,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the  commission  may 
prescribe,  may  designate  in   writing  the  route  which  he  prefers, 
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■ind  a  bill  of  lading  must  then  be  issued  in  conformity  with 
his  instructions.  It  is  further  provided  that  where  competing 
lines  form  part  of  a  through  route,  the  shipper  may  designate 
over  which  of  the  competing  lines  his  freight  shall  be  trans- 
ported, even  though  no  joint  rates  have  been  agreed  upon  or 
filed.  This  additional  proviso  would  seem  to  give  the  shipper 
all  the  freedom  he  could  possibly  wish  for  shipments  of  any 
distance.  For  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  route  of  any 
considerable  length  in  which  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  way 
there  do  not  exist  competing  lines  of  railway.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  in  the  long  run  this  radical  change  of  policy  will  work 
out  to  the  best  interest  of  the  shipper.  His  main  concern  is  to 
name  the  delivering  road,  and  he  will,  to  be  sure,  have  more 
freedom  in  this  respect  hereafter.  But  his  requests,  when  rea- 
sonable, have  heretofore  usually  been  granted  by  the  initial  car- 
rier. Now  by  naming  his  own  route,  he  assumes  all  responsi- 
bility and  the  carrier  must  follow  his  instructions,  strikes,  block- 
ades, and  acts  of  God  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  To  be 
sure,  the  so-called  Carmack  amendment,  adopted  in  1906,  which 
makes  the  initial  carrier  liable  to  the  shipper  for  damage,  even 
if  the  damage  occurs  off  its  own  line,  is  still  in  force.  In  fact, 
a  Senate  amendment  relieving  the  carrier  from  liability  beyond 
its  own  line,  when  the  shipper  selects  a  line  over  which  no 
through  route  has  been  established,  was  thrown  out  in  confer- 
ence. Yet  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  courts  will  ever  insist 
upon  the  liability  of  an  initial  carrier  for  a  shipment  over  a 
series  of  connecting  roads,  where  neither  a  through  route  nor  a 
loint  rate  has  been  agreed  on. 

For  the  first  time,  the  act  specifically  provides  that  carriers 
.-■hall  establish  and  enforce  reasonable  classifications  of  property 
for  transportation.  This  gives  the  commission  no  authority 
which  it  has  not  exercised  since  1906,  but  merely  puts  its  power 
beyond  dispute.  A  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  directing  the 
jommission  to  investigate  and  report  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a 
uniform  classification  of  articles  of  commerce  throughout  the 
country  was  eliminated  in  conference. 

ADDITIONAL    POWERS    OF    COMMISSION. 

It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  from  the  public  standpoint 
that  the  commission  should  continue  to  act  on  its  own  initiative 
whenever  a  situation  seemed  to  warrant  it.  Frequently  it  was 
desirable  that  complaints  should  be  broadened,  and  that  the 
commission  should  mvestigate  on  a  more  comprehensive  plan 
than  the  complaint  as  filed  would  permit.  The  commission  has 
in  a  few  instances  followed  this  policy,  but  it  seemed  undesir- 
able that  it  should  continue  to  exercise  the  right  under  a 
clouded  title. 

Section  13  has  now  been  amended  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  powers  of  the  commission.  It  is  given  full  authority 
at  any  time  to  institute  any  inquiry  on  its  own  motion,  as  to 
.■my  matter  concerning  which  any  complaint  is  authorized,  or 
any  question  may  arise  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  its 
powers  are  to  be  the  same,  including  the  power  to  make  and 
enforce  orders,  .is  though  the  matter  had  arisen  through  formal 
complaint.  Section  1.5,  which  gives  the  commission  power  to 
prescribe  rates  upon  complaint  and  after  hearing,  is  amended  by 
authorizing  the  commission  to  issue  orders  "after  full  hearing 
under  an  order  for  investigation  and  hearing  made  by  the  com- 
mission on  its  own  initiative  (either  in  extension  of  any  p.-nd- 
iiig  complaint  or  without  any  complaint  whatever)." 

It  is  refiiiired  by  the  new  act  that  carriers  shall  prescribe  just 
and  reasonable  regulations  concerning  the  issuance,  form  and 
substance  i>f  tickets,  bills  of  l;iding,  manner  of  marking,  packing 
and  ilcliverun  properly,  carrying  of  personal,  sample  and  excess 
baggage,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  handling  or  stor- 
ing of  property,  and  all  unreasonable  regulations  are  prohibitcil 
and  declared  to  l)c  unlawful.  This  clause  covers  a  niultitudr  of 
details  in  connection  with  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic, 
concerning  which  there  has  been  from  time  to  time  complaint 
on  the  part  of  fhippers  and  passengers.  One  instance  is  that 
of  sample  baggage.  Rciiresentatives  of  the  traveling  salesmen, 
111    hearnn;s    liefore    the     House    committee,    complained    of    the 
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aiiontnlouii  poMti.ui  whuli  llicy  occupy  will)  rcsi«ct  l<<  llinr  ban 
giigc.  Sample  ImKK'Kc  •"  »"nic  state*  cannot  be  carried  a*  pcr- 
"lonal  baKKaKe;  in  si'nic  sections  railways  refuse  to  carry  ii  at 
All;  in  other  sections,  railways  accept  it,  but  assume  no  respon- 
iibility  and  the  salesman  is  without  stanilmn  before  the  com- 
niiision   if  be  complains  of  unreasonable   trcatmonf. 

Another  illustration  of  the  kind  of  fupervision  which  the 
commission  is  cxpcitcd  to  exercise  under  this  section  is  fr)und  in 
Ihc  act  rej!nlatiiiK  the  transportation  of  explosives,  passed  orig- 
inally in  1908  and  re-enacted  in  V.WJ,  which  directed  the  com- 
mission to  prepare  regulations  for  the  safe  carriage  of  .such 
traflic.  Such  power  of  supervision  is  now  conferred  in  a  general 
way  by  this  amendnu-nt  over  all  nKtliods  of  iKiiHlling  .iiul  trans- 
|,orting  property. 

It  is  made  unlawful  for  a  railway  to  enforce  other  than  lea- 
sonablc  rcgxilations,  and  by  an  amendment  to  Section  15,  the 
comn-.ission  is  given  jurisdiction  over  all  regulations  and  prac- 
tices of  carriers  and  the  power  to  prescribe  reasonable  regula- 
tions tc  be  hereafter  followed. 

In  connection  with  the  requirement  that  every  carrier  shall 
«stablish  through  routes  and  just  and  reasonable  rates  applicable 
thereto,  it  is  now  made  the  duty  of  each  to  provide  reasonable 
facilities  for  the  operation  of  these  routes,  proper  rules  for  the 
interchange  of  cars,  and  reasonable  compensation  to  those  en- 
titled to  it.  This  clause  was  aimed  at  those  railways  which 
limit  the  range  of  movement  of  their  equipment,  and  was  de- 
signed to  promote  the  efficiency  of  through  business. 

PROCEDURE. 

The  entire  questions  of  procedure  may  best  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  sections  creating  the  Commerce  Court.  This 
court  is  to  consist  of  five  judges  appointed  for  terms  of  five 
years.  .At  the  beginning,  the  President  is  to  appoint  five  addi- 
tional circuit  judges  for  terms  of  from  one  to  five  years.  At  the 
expiration  or  termination  of  the  assignment,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  Supnine  Court  is  to  designate  a  circuit  judge  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
After  l!U4,  no  circuit  judge  is  to  be  reassigned  to  service  in  the 
Commerce  Court  without  an  interval  of  one  year.  Four  judges 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  court,  and  a  majority  must  concur 
in  all  decisions.  Regular  sessions  of  the  court  are  to  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  If  at  any  time  the  business  of  the 
court  is  not  sufficient  to  demand  the  services  of  all  the  judges, 
the  chi'.'f  justice  of  the  United  States  may  terminate  the  assign- 
ment of  any  judge,  or  temporarily  assign  him  for  service  in 
any  circuit  court  or  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

Exclusive  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  this  court  over  the 
following  kmds  of  cases : 

1.  All  cases  for  the  enforcement  of  any  order  of  the  commis 
sion  other  than  for  the  payment  of  money,  where  enforcement 
does  not  involve  the  collection  of  a  forfeiture  or  penalty,  or 
the  infliction  of  criminal  punishment. 

2.  .\I1  cases  brought  to  enjoin  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  order  of  the  commission. 

3.  Suits  brought  under  the  Elkins  act  to  enjoin  illegal  dis- 
criminations or  departures   from  published  rates. 

4.  Suits  brought  under  Section  20,  praying  for  the  issuance 
of  writs  of  mandamus,  to  compel  the  filing  of  proper  reports  or 
the  keeping  of  prescribed  accounts,  and  under  Section  23  to 
compel  the  movement  of  interstate  traflic  or  the  furnishing  of 
facilities. 

Ths  first  class  of  cases  comprises  those  in  which  an  order  of 
the  commission  has  been  disobeyed  by  the  carrier,  and  suit  is 
brought  for  its  enforcement.  Suits  for  the  collection  of  damages 
are  left  as  in  the  Hepburn  act.  The  complainant  files  his  peti- 
tion in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  case  pro- 
ceeds as  do  other  civil  suits  of  similar  nature.  The  only  change 
made  in  the  new  act  in  this  respect  is  the  inclusion  of  a  per 
mission  to  file  such  suits  also  in  state  courts  of  general  juris- 
diction. If  orders  other  than  those  excepted  are  disobeyed,  the 
commission  or  any  party  injured,  or  the  United  States,  may 
apply  by  petition  to  the  Commerce  Court,  and  this  court,  if  it 
determines  "that  the  order  was  regularly  made  and  duly  served, 


.  .  <diall  enforce  obedience  by  a  writ  of  injunction  or  other 
proper  process." 

In  the  second  class  of  cases  arc  included  orders  of  the  com- 
mission which  the  carrier  seeks  to  enjoin  or  annul.  Such  appeal 
by  a  carrier  I'uicn  not  operate  of  itself  to  stay  the  order  of  the 
commi'sio-i,  but  the  court  may  suspend  in  whole  or  in  p-itt  the 
operation  of  the  order  pending  fmal  hearing  of  the  suit.  No 
injunction  may  issue  exccj)!  upon  notice  and  after  hearing.  In 
cases  where  irreparable  damage  is  liable  to  ensue,  the  court,  or 
a  single  judge  thereof,  may  grant  a  stay  of  not  more  than  sixty 
days,  but  such  stay  can  only  be  granted  upon  hearing,  and  after 
three  days'  notice  to  the  commission  and  the  attorney-general, 
an  1  the  order  granting  the  stay  must  contain  a  specific  finding 
bared  upon  evidence  that  such  irreparable  damage  will  ensue, 
and  specifying  it.;  nature.  Upon  hearing  the  application,  the  full 
court  may  continue  the  temporary  stay  beyond  the  sixty-day 
period  until  its  final  decision.  The  procedure  retains  in  modi- 
fied form  the  principle  so  bitterly  contended  for  in  the  passage 
of  the  Hepburn  act,  that  notice  and  hearing  must  precede  the 
issue  of  even  a  temporary  injunction.  The  five  days'  pre- 
liminary notice  of  the  act  of  1906  has  been  now  reduced  to 
three  days."  As  in  the  Hepburn  act,  appeals  may  be  taken  from 
an  interlocutory  order  granting  an  injunction,  if  made  within 
thirty  days,  and  from  a  final  judgment  of  the  Commerce  Court 
if  made  within  sixty  days.  Such  appeals  do  not  operate  to  super- 
sede or  stay  the  judgment  unless  so  directed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  such  cases  have  priority  in  hearing  and  determina- 
tion over  all  except  criminal  causes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the 
first  two  classes  of  cases,  those  for  enforcement  of  the  commis- 
sion's order  following  disobedience  by  the  carrier,  and  those 
brought  by  a  carrier  in  protest  of  the  commission's  order,  the 
new  law  holds  the  ground  gained  by  the  judicial  interpretation 
of  the  Hepburn  act.  That  act  put  all  orders  of  the  commission 
into  effect  unless  suspended  or  set  aside  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  and  it  also  provided  that  "if  upon  such  hear- 
ing as  the  court  may  determine  to  be  necessary  it  appears  that 
the  order  was  regularly  made  and  duly  served  .  .  .  the  court 
shall  enforce  obedience."  In  the  recent  case  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  vs.  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
the  court  seems  to  hold  that  it  can  only  inquire  as  to  the  power 
of  the  commission  to  make  the  order,  and  not  into  the  expe- 
diency or  wisdom  of  it ;  and  in  determining  whether  it  should 
he  set  aside,  it  must  consider  solely  whether  the  order  was  con- 
stitutional and  whether  it  was  within  the  scope  of  the  commis- 
sion's delegated  authority.  So  significant  did  this  decision  ap- 
pear to  be  in  limiting  the  powers  of  the  circuit  courts,  and  in 
strengthening  the  administrative  powers  of  the  commission,  that 
the  advocates  of  administrative  supervision  insisted  upon  re- 
stricting the  powers  of  the  new  court  explicitly  to  those  which, 
by  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  regular  circuit  courts 
were  held  to  possess. 

The  question  of  procedure  which  the  administration  had  most 
at  heart  was  that  which  provided  for  the  bringing  of  suits 
;igainst  the  United  States,  instead  of  against  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  gave  to  the  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States  entire  charge  of  all  cases  in  the  Commerce  Court 
and  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal ;  and  stipulated  thair  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  its  attorneys  should  take 
no  part  in  the  litigation. 

Heretofore,  suits  to  review  or  set  aside  orders  of  the  com- 
mission have  been  brought  against  it  eo  nomine,  and  have  been 
defended  by  its  own  attorneys  under  the  nominal  supervision 
of  the  attorn8y-general.  This  practice  has  given  rise  to  the 
criticism  that  the  commission  assumes  the  functions  of  investi- 
gator, judge  and  then  prosecutor,  and  that  it  is  undignified  for 
the   commission,    having   once   rendered    a   judicial    decisiont   to 

*Tlie  measure  as  it  passed  the  House  provided  for  no  preliminary  notice, 
but  limited  the  operation  of  the  injunction  to  seven  days.  The  Senate  bill 
provided  a  five-day's  preliminary  notice,  and  a  stay  of  sixty  days. 

tThe  Illinois  Central  case,  just  referred  to,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
commission  is  a  legislative  and  not  a  judicial  body. 
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go  into  the  courts  as  a  litigant  in  defense  of  its  own  orders.  But 
the  influence  that  was  probably  responsible  for  this  provision 
emanated  from  a  sensitive  department  of  justice,  which  felt 
that  the  prosecuting  force  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  invading  its  territory.  This  clause  was  framed  by 
the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  with  the  purpose  of 
detming  clearly  the  functions  of  two  conflicting  departments, 
and  re-establishing  the  department  of  justice  in  the  position 
he  thought  it  properly  belonged.  But  his  ambitious  program  re- 
reived  a  serious  check  at  the  hands  of  the  "insurgents"  in  both 
houses,  particularly  in  the  Senate,  where  generous  provision  for 
intervention  of  interested  parties  was  made.  Suits  are  to  be 
brought  against  the  United  States  rather  than  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  attorney-general  is  to  have  con- 
trol of  the  interests  of  the  government  in  the  Commerce  Court 
and  on  appeal ;  but  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
any  party  in  interest  to  the  proceeding  before  the  commission, 
may  appear  as  parties  of  their  own  motion  and  as  of  right, 
and  re-establishing  the  department  of  justice  in  the  position  where 
general,  is  to  make  all  rules  concerning  appearances,  procedure 
and  number  of  counsel.  This  procedure,  which  seems  to  carry 
informality  to  an  extreme,  came  in  response  to  the  welhiigh 
unanimous  protest  of  shippers  against  the  administration  pro- 
gram. They  contended  that  if  cases  were  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  and  if  the  commission  itself  were  denied  participation, 
there  would  be  no  one  connected  with  the  case  in  the  courts 
who  had  had  any  familiarity  with  it  in  its  earlier  stages,  nnd 
than  in  complicated  traffic  questions  this  lack  of  association  with 
the  contest  from  the  beginning  would  render  the  United  States 
attorneys  so  helpless  in  contest  with  the  railways  that  a  disas- 
trous outcome  to  the  litigation  in  the  courts  would  be  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  They  were  unwilling  to  rely  upon  the  self- 
interest  of  the  attorney-general  to  employ  shippers'  counsel  as 
his  assistants. 

The  motives  which  led  to  the  recommendation  of  a  Commerce 
Court  were  stated  in  the  special  message  of  the  president  on 
January  7,  when  he  called  attention  to  the  delay  now  attending 
the  adjudication  of  cases  in  the  United  States  courts,  the  con- 
trariety of  opinion  which  issues  from  them,  and  the  apparent 
inability  of  circuit  judges  to  cope  with  the  mass  of  conflicting 
and  highly  technical  evidence.  But  the  proposition  met  with 
surprisingly  little  cordial  support.  Its  defense  was  perfunctory, 
the  attack  '."pon  it  was  vigorous  and  pointed,  and  its  adoption 
after  significant  amendment  was  apparently  the  result  of  a 
compromise  with  the  radicals,  who  granted  this  pet  project  of 
the  president's  in  return  for  provisions  which  they  considered 
vital  to  the  measure.  The  court  was  attacked,  in  the  first  place, 
as  an  unnecessary  expense.  In  answer  to  the  claim  that  delays 
would  be  avoided  by  a  court  which  devoted  its  attention  exclu- 
.sively  t"  railroad  cases,  it  was  contended  that  the  delays  .irose 
in  the  preparation  of  cases,  the  taking  of  evidence,  and  in  the 
presentation  and  adjudication  of  cases  on  appeal  in  th.^  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  none  of  these  delays  would  be  avoided  under 
the  new  arrangement.  Such  uniformity  as  was  desired  from 
•his  court  was  now  being  secured  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  whose  bu.'^incss  it  was  to  look  at  these  national  questions 
in  a  broad  way,  and  harmonize  conflicting  judgments.  More- 
over, such  a  court,  set  apart  to  handle  a  specific  kind  of  cases, 
in  which  corporations  with  enormous  capital  and  great  influence 
were  interested,  would  become  a  special  target  for  attack,  and 
this  would  tciul  to  lessen  respect  for  our  judiciary  even  if  the 
nttack.s  had  no  justification. 

Kvcn  among  those  who  favored  the  creation  of  the  court, 
thcrt'  were  m:my,  like  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  prominent  railway  attorneys,  who  objected  to 
Its  shitting  character.  If  expert  knowledge  of  railway  ques- 
liiins  wa.s  a  desirable  possessifni  on  the  part  of  the  judges  in 
this  court,  then  why  should  they  not  be  mad;-  a  permanent  body 
instead  of  being  transferred  every  five  years,  or  even  more  fre- 
quently, if  the  supply  of  cases  did  not  meet  the  demand?  Is  it 
probablr    that    expert     kimwledgr    would    be    found    in    a    court. 


which,  after  five  years,  would  be  drafted  from  the  general  body 
of  circuit  judges? 

MISCELL.^XEOCS    PROVISIONS. 

It  has  been  made  a  misdemeanor,  with  a  penalty  of  $1,000, 
for  any  common  carrier,  or  any  agent  or  employee,  to  disclose 
any  information  concerning  the  nature,  route  or  destination  of 
any  shipment,  when  such  information  may  be  used  to  the  injury 
of  the  shipper  in  favor  of  a  competitor.  It  is  likewise  made 
unlawful  for  any  persons  to  solicit  such  information.  Thus  a 
tardy  step  has  been  taken  to  protect  shippers  against  a  most 
contemptible  form  of  espionage  practised  by  competitors,  usually 
by  those  who  are  powerful  and  well  organized,  and  who,  through 
the  pressure  which  they  can  bring  to  bear  as  large  shippers,  can 
secure  from  the  railways  information  concerning  the  business  of 
their  rivals. 

Section  20  relating  to  statistics  and  accounts  is  amended  by 
permitting  the  commission  to  adopt  for  its  statistical  reports, 
the  calendar  year  instead  of  the  government  fiscal  year  as  at 
present,  and  by  making  more  specific  its  power  to  call  for  peri- 
odical and  special  reports  under  cath. 

.A.  section  was  added  at  the  end  of  the  act,  which  has  no  direct 
relation  to  the  problem  of  common  carrier  regulation,  yet  has 
bc-en  called  forth  mainly  by  the  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  in  rail- 
way cases.  It  provides  that  any  petition  for  an  interlocutory 
injunction,  suspending  a  state  statute,  shall  be  made  before  three 
judges,  of  whom  one  shall  be  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  circuit  judge.  The  application  shall 
be  heard  only  after  five  days'  notice,  except  when  irreparable 
loss  or  damage  would  result,  in  which  case  any  one  of  the 
judges  may  grant  a  restraining  order,  which,  shall  be  effective 
only  until  the  application  for  injunction  can  be  heard,  .\ppeal 
is  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

PROTECTS   WHICH   FAILED  OF  EXACTMENT. 

The  projects  which  failed  of  incorporation  in  the  act  were 
quite  as  interesting  and  important  as  those  which  were  adopted, 
and  deserve  a  moment's  consideration.  It  is  significant  that  the 
two  specific  recommendations  made  in  the  Republican  platform 
for  amendment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  both  failed  of 
passage.  The  amendment  authorizing  agreements  between  car- 
riers as  to  rates  failed  to  pass  either  house.  Conflict  arose  over 
the  question  as  to  whether  such  agreements  should  be  approved 
in  advance  by  the  commission  and  whether  in  fact  it  would  be 
practicable  to  require  such  approval.  It  was  contended  that  if 
such  agreements  contained  all  the  rates  involved,  a  submission 
ot  the  agreements  to  the  commission  would  mean  a  costly  dupli- 
cation of  the  present  labor  incurred  in  connection  with  the  filing 
of  tariflts.  But  the  real  cause  for  the  defeat  of  this  proposal 
was  the  conviction  that  this  meant  a  repeal  of  the  anti-trust 
law  so  far  as  railways  were  concerned.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
[leoplc  are  not  yet  ready  to  accept  the  principle  of  combination 
.iS  applied  to  these  great  aggregations  of  capital  invested  in  the 
transportation  industry.  How  long  we  shall  continue  fondly  to 
hug  this  fallacy  of  competition  no  one  knows.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  immediate  prospect  that  it  will  be  abandoned  in  favor 
o(  any  other  economic  principle. 

The  ilaliornte  provisions  which,  with  certain  important  ex- 
ceptions, forbade  the  purchase  by  one  railway  of  the  stock  of 
another,  and  those  which  were  intended  to  place  the  control  of 
liiturc  capital  issues  in  the  hands  of  the  commission,  all  went 
down  in  defeat.  They  were  extensively  amended  in  the  House. 
They  were  thrown  out  in  the  Senate  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  Their  o[)p(>ncnts  represented  three  points  of  view.  There 
were  those  who  opposed  stock  and  bond  regulation  of  any  kind. 
Ilicre  was  the  clement  which  regarded  this  project  of  federal 
regulation  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  states.  Finally 
there  wa?i  the  group  which  strongly  favored  the  principle,  but 
which  felt  that  the  specific  plan  of  the  administration  was  so 
ciimliered  with  exceptions,  ;ind  so  guarded  with  provisions  of 
one   kind  and   annijicr,   lh.it   the   net    result   was   a   legali/afion  of 
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llic  |>rr>ciil  Mlii;iliiiii  and  a  valitlaliDii  of  a  iiiasr*  of  wortlilcss 
srcurilHjt.  The  House  sictioii  went  to  conference  and  would 
liave  l)ccn  thrown  out  altoncthcr,  but  for  the  president's  iii-.isi- 
cnl  rcinin.ler  of  tlic  platform  plcdscs.  However,  the  most  he 
could  secure  was  tiie  riK'ht  to  appoint  a  lonunission  with  au- 
thority to  nivosliKate  (pu-stions  pcrtaininn  to  the  issuance  of 
^tock»  and  bonds  hy  railway  corporations,  and  the  power  of 
Congress  to  reRulatc  such  issues.  While  the  desirability  of  con- 
trol of  capitalizatit)!!  is  luupicst'oned,  yet  the  plan  as  proposed 
was  so  complicated  and  the  step  after  all  so  radical,  in  view  of 
our  previous  policy,  that  it  would  seem  wise  to  make  haste 
slowly.  1 1  the  commission  docs  nofhiuR  else,  it  will  at  least  ijive 
the  public  and  its  representatives  in  Congress  an  opportunity  '<> 
Rain  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  problem,  and  it  may  help  to 
educate  them  along  linrs  of  wise  regulation.  It  is  to  be  liopcd 
that  the  proposal  of  the  administration  bill  will  appear  at  the 
next  session,  shorn  of  a  mass  of  tlic  verbiage  which  now  sur- 
lounds  it. 

The  House  sent  to  the  conference  committee  an  amendment 
Jirectini;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  immediately  to 
ascertain  the  value  in  money  of  all  railway  property  in  the 
United  States,  and  after  the  completion  of  this  valuation,  to 
ascertain  periodically  the  value  of  extensions  and  improvements, 
such  valuation  to  be  received  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
actual  value  of  railway  property  in  all  proceedings  before  the 
commission  and  the  courts.  Those  who  passed  this  amendment 
in  the  House  had  no  expectation  that  it  could  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  Senate  conferees.  However,  it  is  signiticaiit  as  a  first 
attempt  to  respond  to  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Other  proposals  which  passed  one  house,  but  failed  in  con- 
ference, included  the  House  proposals  to  extend  jurisdiction  of 
the  commission  over  water  transportation  in  Hawaii  and  over 
transportation  to  Alaska,  and  to  grant  to  the  commission  power 
to  pass  separately  on  terminal  and  switching  charges  that  are  a 
part  of  the  through  rate.  From  the  Senate,  there  were  in- 
structions that  the  commission  should  every  six  months  make  an 
analysis  of  classifications  and  tariffs,  showing  changes  in 
through  rates  on  all  staple  commodities  and  report  annually  to 
Congress ;  and  from  the  House,  that  the  commission  should  in- 
vestigate the  facts  and  practices  as  to  discrimination,  should 
report  concerning  investigations  heretofore  made,  and  should 
recommend  changes  in  existing  law.  The  failure  of  these  pro- 
visions m  conference  must  have  occasioned  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving in  the  offices  of  the  commission. 

Finally,  one  or  two  matters  should  be  mentioned  which  failed 
of  action  m  either  house,  but  which  must  sooner  or  later  become 
subjects  of  serious  consideration.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  water  carriers  are  still  exempt  from  control.  To  be  sure, 
they  still  proffer  the  old  argument  that  they  are  a  competitive 
mdustry,  which  by  its  very  nature  is  so  subject  to  competition 
that  regulation  is  unnecessary.  Divine  Providence,  they  insist, 
may  be  trusted  to  care  for  the  interests  of  shippers  by  water 
without  any  aid  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
But  any  one  who  has  given  the  situation  a  cursory  examination 
knows  how  fallacious  these  contentions  are,  to  what  an  extent 
the  water  lines  are  controlled  by  the  railways,  and  how  largely 
rates  between  points  ostensibly  competing  are  made  by  combi- 
nations between  the  two  agencies.  More  power  seems  to  be 
given  the  commission  over  water  carriage  than  ever  before  by 
its  authority  to  make  through  routes  to  which  one  of  the  parties 
may  be  a  water  line.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  water  carriers 
are  by  Section  1  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  act  only 
when  they  are  used  under  a  "common  control,  management  or 
arrangement  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment,"  it  is  at 
least  doubtful  whether  the  commission  can  force  a  water  carrier 
against  its  will  to  become  a  party  to  a  through  route  or  a  joint 
rate.  If  a  through  route  is  made,  and  the  water  line  becomes 
voluntarily  a  party  to  it  and  files  its  joint  rates,  the  water  carrier 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  only  with  respect 
to  business  carried  on  these  joint  rates.     One  further  extension 


of  the  junsdulion  of  ihc  commission  should  be  mad<-,  and  water 
carriers  should  be  placed  under  the  act  alfjng  with  other  intcr- 
.'-tatc  carriers. 

Lack  of  pf)wcr  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to  preset ibc 
minimum  rales  has  proved,  as  was  predicted  in  \'.)W,  to  be  an 
(jbstacle  to  the  promotion  of  exact  justice  between  shipping 
communities  and  between  markets.  This  power  the  commission 
should  have. 

The  commodities  clause  stands  unainendefl,  notwithstanding 
the  interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which,  while  nominally 
sustaining  its  constitutionality,  robbed  it  of  all  practical  efficacy. 
Tile  court  held  that  the  ownership  of  the  stock  of  a  coal  com- 
pany by  a  railw.iy  company  did  not  give  the  latter  an  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  coal  which  was  mined,  neither  was  the 
carrier  in  violation  of  the  clause,  if,  being  the  legal  owner  of 
the  coal,  it  sold  it  before  transportation  began.  Attempts  were 
made,  notably  that  of  Senator  Bailey,  to  modify  the  working  so 
that  the  original  intent  of  the  clause  might  be  restored,  but 
neither  house  seemed  disposed  to  make  the  simple  verbal  change 
necessary  to  give  the  clause  the  meaning  which  it  was  supposed 
to  have  when  adopted  four  years  ago. 


REINFORCEMENT   OF    THE   PECOS    RIVER    VIADUCT. 


The  Pecos  river  viaduct  is  on  the  Sunset  Route  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  where  it  crosses  the  Pecos  river  in  Val  Verde 
county,  Texas.  It  was  originally  built  and  erected  by  the  Phoe- 
nix Bridge  Company  in  1892.  Complete  descriptions  of  this 
bridge  were  published  in  the  various  engineering  periodicals  at 
that  time. 

The  structure  as  originally  built  was  2,180  ft.  long  and  321  ft. 
high,  with  its  girders  and  truss  spans  on  10-ft.  centers.  The 
river  itself,  a  stream  about  160  ft.  wide,  was  spanned  by  two 
cantilevers  projecting  -52  ft.  6  in.  from  their  supporting  towers, 
and  carrying  an  80-ft.  suspended  span  of  the  lattice  girder  type 
between  them.  The  anchor  arm  was  85  ft.  6  in.  long  and  the 
bents  of  the  supportmg  towers  were  on  .3o-ft.  centers.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  structure  consisted  of  3o-ft.  deck  plate  girder 
tower  spans  with  3o-ft.  and  4.j-ft.  deck  plate  girders  and  65-ft. 
deck  lattice  girder  open  spans.  All  of  the  deck  structure  was 
supported  on  the  column  caps  of  the  tower  bents. 

The  heavy  engine  loading  of  the  present  day  made  it  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  this  structure,  and  plans  for  its  reinforce- 
ment were  made  in  accordance  with  Harriman  Lines  bridge 
specifications  C.S.1006,  having  a  live  loading  equivalent  to 
Cooper's  E  oo. 

For  all  new  material  the  unit  stress  formulae  in  these  speci- 
fications were  used  without  change,  but  for  old  material  the 
numerical  coefficients  were  reduced  as  follows : 

(  Min.    ] 

Tension,  plates  and  shapes 7,000  •(  1  H r 

L  Max.    J 

Shear,  webs  of  plate  girders  5,000 

(  Mifi.    1  / 

Compression    7,000  -{  1  H \  —  35  

L  Max.    J 

The  plan  finally  decided  on  for  this  reinforcement  was  the 
use  of  a  line  of  new  girders  and  trusses  through  the  longi- 
tudinal center  line,  making  three  lines  of  girders  on  .j-ft.  cen- 
ters. Nineteen  spans,  or  6Gb  ft.,  of  the  west  end  were  removed, 
the  track  supported  on  falsework  and  replaced  by  fill.  A  new 
abutment  was  built  of  concrete,  55  ft.  high  and  U-shaped  in 
plan.  The  front  wall  is  20  ft.  long  and  the  wing  walls  17  ft. 
long  on  top.  The  original  steel  bent  supporting  the  last  open 
span  was  imbedded  in  the  concrete  of  the  front  wall  of  this 
abutment  as  a  reinforcement. 

The  line  of  new  center  girders  are  supported  on  transverse 
girders  riveted  to  the  tops  of  the  old  columns,  and  these  columns 
were  reinforced  to  carry  the  additional  loading.  The  new  trans- 
verse girders  were  made  with  a  double  web  section  and  straddled 
the  old  columns,  to  which  hitch  angles  had  been  previously 
riveted.    The  old  Z-bar  columns  were  reinforced  in  some  cases 
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with  four  3Vl>-in.  x  SVa-in.  angles,  field  riveted  to  the  back  of 
the  web  of  the  Z-bar;  and  in  the  case  of  those  columns  carry- 
ing the  reaction  of  a  65-ft.  and  3o-ft.  span  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  add  additional  plates  6  in.  wide,  shop  riveted  to  the 
new  dVz-in.  x  3%-in.  angles  and  field  riveted  to  the  outstanding 
leg  of  the  Z-bars,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  which  forms  a  detail 
of  the  accompanying  drawing  of  the  structure.  At  3-ft.  inter- 
vals along  the  length  of  the  column,  six-hole  batten  plates  were 
field  riveted  to  the  outstanding  legs  of  the  new  reinforcing 
angles,  making  a  very  rigid  column  section. 

The  new  center  cantilever  truss  and  its  anchor  arm  are  sup- 
ported on  new  center  columns.  The  columns  have  a  built-up 
channel  section  similar  to  that  of  the  old  columns.  To  avoid 
the  necessity  of  cutting  any  of  the  bracing  of  the  tower,  the 
new  center  columns  were  shipped  bolted  up  and  were  erected 
b}'  straddling  all  struts  and  rod  intersections,  for  which  reason 
the  lacing  bars  and  batten  plates  were  riveted  on  in  the  field. 
New  concrete  piers  were  built  to  carry  the  new  columns.  The 
main  piers  are  50  ft.  high,  8  ft.  square  at  the  top,  and  about 
16  ft.  square  at  the  bottom,  and  are  founded  on  solid  rock. 

The  eight  new  65- ft.  spans  have  plate  webs  instead  of  being 


column.  This  stub  column  formed  the  cap  of  the  main  column 
and  contained  the  pin  for  the  link.  When  wedged  up  to  its 
proper  position,  it  was  drilled  and  riveted  to  the  new  main 
column. 

The  erection  of  all  material  was  handled  from  the  deck  of 
the  bridge  by  a  derrick  car  of  10  tons  capacity.  The  new  col- 
umn remforcing  metal  m  38-ft.  lengths  was  boomed  out  over 
the  side,  lowered  into  place  and  clamped  in  position  with  horse- 
shoe clamps.  The  transverse  girders  were  dropped  over  the 
side  one  section  at  a  time,  swung  under  the  old  outside  girders 
and  landed  on  wedges  placed  on  shelf  angles  provided  for  that 
purpose.  These  wedges  allowed  accurate  vertical  adjustment  of 
the  girder.  A  diaphragm  is  field  riveted  to  the  center  of  each 
section  of  the  transverse  girders.  All  of  the  short  girders,  35  ft. 
long,  and  weighing  7^2  tons  each,  were  carried  out  from  shore 
on  the  booms  end  of  the  derrick  car  and  dropped  into  place, 
the  deck  and  old  bracing  having  been  previously  removed  for 
that  purpose ;  the  whole  operation  required  a  force  of  eight 
men  and  a  foreman  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  65-ft. 
girders,  weighing  18  tons  each,  were  loaded  on  two  flat  cars, 
then   hauled   out   to  the   site  by  a  locomotive.     A  gallows  bent 
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of  the  lattice  type  like  those  of  the  old  structure.  They  are 
made  up  of  83-m.  x  i^s-in.  web  plates,  coped  to  48  in.  at  each 
end,  with  flanges  consisting  of  two  angles  8  in.  x  6  in.  x  \\  in. 
and  with  three  17-in.  cover  plates  ii  in.  thick. 

The  new  cantilevers  and  anchor  arm  trusses  have  the  same 
general  outline  dimensions  as  the  old  structure,  but  are  riveted 
trusses  instead  of  pin  connected.  The  lateral  bracing  in  the 
plane  of  the  top  and  bottom  chords  is  of  the  usual  type,  four 
angles  laced  together.  In  place  of  the  single  IMi-in.  rod  diag- 
onal cross  bracing  used  jjctwcon  the  vertical  posts  a  double 
diagonal  cross  bracmg  of  rods  was  used,  straddling  the  new 
post  as  well  as  the  old. 

This  method  simplified  the  erection  to  a  considerable  extent, 
as  the  new  rods  were  inserted  before  the  old  ones  were  taken 
out,  anrl,  as  the  new  post  slipped  down  between  the  two  sets 
of  rods,  the  lateral  stiffness  of  the  trusses  was  provided  for  at 
all  times.  lUif  for  a  shfirt  wooden  strut  at  each  vertical  post 
no  temporary  bracing  was  found  necessary  during  the  erection 
of  these  trusses,  although  regular  traffic  was  maintained  with- 
out interruption.  The  anchorage  at  the  end  of  the  anchor  arm 
is  a  built-up  link  made  in  two  parts,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
new  column  and  connected  to  the  column  and  the  anchor  arm 
by  7-in,  pins  The  afljusttncnt  of  this  anrhoragp  was  prnviilcfl 
for  by  making  a  stub  rolmim  telescope  into  the  top  of  the  main 


of  12-in.  X  12-in.  timber  17  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  wide  was  set  up 
at  the  west  end  of  the  girder;  two  sets  of  falls,  the  leads  of 
which  were  fastened  to  a  r2-in.  x  12-in.  timber  14  ft.  long, 
bolted  to  the  bottom  of  a  car  in  such  manner  that  the  ends, 
could  be  used  as  attachments,  were  handled  by  the  locomotive. 
To  raise  the  girder  the  locomotive  with  the  Hat  car  to  which 
the  leads  were  attached  moved  ahead;  to  drop  the  girder,  the 
locomotive  was  backed  up;  to  move  the  girder  either  way,  one 
oi  the  other  of  the  leads  was  slacked  off.  The  opposite  end 
of  the  girder  w.?s  handled  by  the  derrick  car.  The  method  of 
procedure  was  as  follows :  The  girder  was  raised  otf  the  flat 
cars  by  the  train  and  derrick  car,  the  two  idle  cars  were  then 
shoved  through  the  gallows  bent  toward  the  train  and  out  from 
utidcr  the  suspendrd  ijirder.  The  girder  was  then  moved  later- 
ally until  it  was  about  over  one  rail  and  the  girder  end  at  the 
derrick  car  was  set  on  a  wooden  frame.  The  derrick  car  then 
removed  the  rails,  ties  and  old  bracing  system,  after  which 
the  girder  was  centered  and  lowered  into  position.  The  whole 
(  pcration  of  removing  the  deck  and  bracing  system,  setting  the 
girder  and  replacing  the  deck  and  new  bracing  system  took  M 
men  and  a  foreman  four  hours  and  a  half. 

The  lower  chords  of  the  cantilever  trusses  were  placed  by 
Icweriii;^  cuh  ini-mbrr  over  the  side  and  swinging  it  between 
the   wcl)   inembors   of   the  old   trusses  to   the   center.     C'onsidcr- 
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abie  care  was  required,  as  these  chord  sections  weighed  about 
seven  tons  each  snd  had  to  be  boomed  out  10  ft.  from  the 
center  line  of  track  in  order  to  clear  the  19-ft.  sidewalk  ties. 
The  upper  chord  and  web  members  were  erected  by  removing 
the  deck  and  droppmg  them  directly  into  place. 

In   the   1,100   tons   of   metal   erected   there   were   about  80,000 
holes  drilled  and  I;!.").("'0  field  rivets  driven.     It  required  .'in  aver- 


NEW    NATIONALISM    AND    NEW    INDUSTRIALISM. 


Looking     East;     Pecos    River    Viaduct. 

age  of  7  air  drills  and  o  pneumatic  hammers  working  9  hours 
a  day  for  175  days  to  complete  this  work.  All  drilling  and 
riveting  work  on  the  old  columns  was  done  from  scaffolds. 
These  scaffolds  were  made  of  one  4-in.  x  6-in.  needle  beam 
about  H  ft.  long,  which,  with  a  cross  beam  at  each  end,  formed 
the  supports  for  two  working  platforms  of  2-in.  x  12-in.  plank- 
ing, one  at  each  end.  Two  gangs  of  men  worked  on  the  two 
columns  on  the  same  side  of  each  tower  at  the  same  time.     The 


.i  cing  a    65-Foot   Girder. 

5cafT<'l(l   rested  against  the  li.ittered  si<le  cf  llie  cdlunnis.     These 
scaffolds  made  very  ciliciciU  and  stable  workiiiK  platforms. 

The  dcsiRn  of  this  teinfurcement  was  maile  by  J.  1).  Isaacs, 
ennsultinK  cnKincer  of  liic  Harriman  Lines.  Tlie  shop  work  was 
•  lone  by  the  I'hornix  Ilridne  (  oini);iny,  and  the  steel  was  erected 
by  W.  (),  fJurkey,  superintendent  of  (he  Missouri  Valley  Bridge 
&  Iron  Company,  under  the  supervision  of  I).  K.  Colburn,  bridge 
cnKinccr  fir  the  (i.iUeslcm,  ll:irrisbnrK  iS;  San    \nfi>nii>. 


B.  F.  Yoakum,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  made  an  address  on  "Farmers'  Daj,"  October  5,  at 
the  Oklahoma  state  fair  at  Oklahoma  City,  in  which  he  con- 
tended that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  new  nationalism  is  not  needed  to 
deal  with  the  new  industrialism  of  the  country.  Mr.  Yoakum 
said  in  part : 

But,  after  all,  this  thing  called  interstate  commerce  and  these 
instrumentalities  called  railways  represent  the  very  vitals  of 
our  naticnil  progress,  and  the  very  health  and  wealth  of  our 
whole  people;  and  the  people  of  the  country,  instead  of  being 
aroused  by  inflammatory  appeals  to  adopt  measures  to  destroy 
them,  should  be  taught  by  enlightened  discussion  to  find  some 
way  to  promote  them  and  at  the  same  time  fairly  regulate  them. 

The  states  and  the  people,  under  the  resistless  force  of  this 
development,  uniting  the  states  and  the  people  of  the  states  in 
one  bond  of  mutual  interest,  have  been  welded  into  an  industrial 
whole,  and  a  crusade  against  one  class  is  a  crusade  against  all 
classes.  This  is  the  new  industrialism,  which  has  been  mistaken 
by  some  as  predatory  wealth,  by  others  as  revolutionary  plutoc- 
racy, and  by  still  others  as  a  cause  for  new  nationalism. 

That  it  must  be  subject  to  law  and  be  obedient  to  government, 
no  rational  man  will  dispute ;  but  that  it  should  be  made  the 
sport  of  politics,  the  theme  of  demagogues  or  the  plaything  of 
socialists  every  good  citizen  fervently  hopes  to  prevent.  If,  in 
order  to  properly  regulate  the  growth  of  the  new  industrialism, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  federal  government  to  have  more  power 
than  was  originally  granted,  let  that  proposal  of  new  power 
be  drawn  up  and  submitted  and  let  the  power  of  government,  in 
keeping  pace  with  the  commerce  of  the  soil,  the  merchant  and 
the  factory,  increase  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  development. 


HAND    SIGNALING    AT    INTERLOCKING    PLANTS. 


An  axiom  of  engineering  is  that  it  is  just  as  serious  an  error 
to  use  too  much  material  in  a  structure  as  it  is  to  use  too  little, 
and  it  behooves  the  signal  engineer  to  look  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  his  soul  and  ask  himself  whether  he  is  not  guilty 
of  overdoing  a  good  deal  of  his  work.  In  earlier  days  when 
men  looked  practical  questions  squarely  in  the  face,  a  great 
many  plants  were  installed  with  a  much  simpler  signaling  ar- 
rangement than  is  the  current  practice  of  to-day.  Many  such 
plants  are  still  m  service  and  are  doing  just  as  good  work  as 
the  much  more  elaborate  signaling  which  the  modern  signal 
engineer  feels  bound  to  design. 

Among  other  things  which  have  become  almost  cardinal  prin- 
ciples at  interlocking  plants  is  that  we  must  have  a  tixed  signal 
for  each  fiossible  route.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  no 
necessity  whatever  for  the  use  of  hand  signals  within  the  limits 
of  an  interlocking  plant.  This  sounds  well,  and  on  the  surface 
appears  to  have  everything  for  it  and  nothing  against  it:  but  if 
the  men  who  are  sweating  blood  to  raise  the  money  for  the 
many  needed  improvements  on  our  railways  really  realized  how 
much  they  were  paying  out  for  signals  which  may  never  be  used 
during  the  entire  life  of  an  interlocking  plant,  it  is  doubtful  if 
.'fter  mature  consitleration  they  would  agree  with  their  signal 
engineers  as  to  the  necessity   for  such  signals. 

Take  for  instance  the  case  of  an  interlocked  crossing  of  two 
double  track  lines.  We  have  four  "back-up"  derails  and  usudly 
four  dwarf  signals  each  connected  to  an  independent  lever  in 
the  interlocking  machine.  .\11  told,  the  ci>st  of  each  of  these 
dw.-irf  signals  will  no  doubt  average  $'200  to  |2.'>0.  or  an  adilition 
to  the  cost  of  the  plant  of  $800  to  $1,000. 

Now  probably  on  90  per  cent,  of  the  double-trat  k  iiiileaKe  in 
this  country  such  signals  as  those  described  often  go  f>  r  years 
without  ever  being  cleared  for  the  passage  of  a  train. 

Why.  therefore,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  provide  siniplv  a 
stationary  marker  for  tlie  derails,  showing  a  blue  or  jiuride  light 
at    niglit,   and   in  one  of   the  rare   cases   wlien   a   train    is   being 
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run  aKi«<'>»*  «'»«•  i^nrriiH.  I<t  llic  liMiin.ui  nwv  il  ;i  iiiii.l  MKnal 
when  Ik-  is  rca.ly  for  ii  t..  prucccl?  llu-  ..I.I  f:i>.ln..iic<l  riv..lviiiK 
pot  siKnai  working  with  the  .li-rail  niovinii-nt  was  lauily  in  priii 
ciplc.  because  it  always  sliowed  "pr.iice.l"  wlu-n  tlic  derail  was 
revcrsctl.  even  th.oiKh  the  levernian  niinlit  not  iiave  wi>hi(!  the 
train  to  proceed  at  that  time.  Take  again  tiic  case  .>f  an  in- 
dustry track  conneclinn  with  a  main  track  i)etwccn  facing  point 
«lerail  and  a  crossing.  I'ossihiy  this  is  n..l  switched  ofteiur  than 
once  every  week  or  ten  days.  Strictly  speaking,  a  train  wishing 
to  swilcli  it  nnist  pull  all  the  way  across  the  crossing  and  past 
the  luck-up  derail  .m  the  other  side  so  as  to  get  the  dwarf  sig- 
Hiii.  In  practice,  however,  liiis  is  rarely  done  except  on  roads 
ruled  hy  some  martinet  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  economy  of 
tunc  t.>  mere  form.  .And  is  it  necessary  for  these  infrequent 
movemeiils,  usually  ni.i.U-  hy  a  rr.milar  rr.-w  .■x,HTi<-iu-<-<i  in 
switching  and  m  the  use  of  han.l  >,t;ii,ils.  thai  ':\  slmnl.!  In-.-' 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
iMovenicnts  are  made  every 
day  in  our  yards  with  economy 
of  time  and  with  perfect  safety 
which  are  controlled  purely  hy 
hand  signals. 

Of  c.uirse  if  the  principle 
suggested  should  be  adopted, 
attention  would  have  to  be 
given  to  the  use  of  hand  sig- 
nals, and  a  proper  code  de- 
cided on;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  subject  is  one  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  the 
Railway  Signal  Association, 
and  possibly  the  .American 
Railway  Association. 

lA  careful  investigation  of 
this  subject  will  undoubtedly 
show  a  way  by  which  the 
railways  can  save  themselves 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
construction  of  their  inter- 
locking. Some  signal  engi- 
neers— not  many — feel  that 
the  more  they  spend  on  their 
installations  the  more  impor- 
tant their  positions  will  appear 
to  their  managements  and  lo 
the  outsider;  and  some  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  feel 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
encourage  railways  to  spend 
as  much  money  as  possible  on 
each  installation.  To  sucli  is 
recommended  a  study  of  the 
history  of  the  printing  press. 
Before  its  introduction  books 
were  written  by  skilled  pen- 
men by  hand.  The  process  was  so  slow  and  so  laborious  that 
books  could  be  sold  only  at  prices  i)eyond  the  means  of  any 
but  the  most  wealthy.  When  the  printing  press  came  in  books 
were  so  cheapened  that  anyone  could  buy  them,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  made  work  for  thousands,  where  before  but  one 
writer  could  find  employment.  The  writers  at  first  opposed  the 
introduction  of  printing,  even  to  destroying  some  of  the  earlier 
presses,  but  results  soon  showed  the  fallacy  of  their  opposition. 
So  it  will  be  with  signaling.  If  signal  engineers  and  signal 
manufacturers  will  look  for  ways  and  means  of  cheapening  its 
cost  they  will  soon  find  that  the  railways  will  demand  more  of 
it,  and  will  in  the  long  run  spend  more  money  for  that  purpose 
than  they  do  at  present  when  every  managing  ofificer  feels  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  he  is  paying  for  a  great  many  things 
not  really  necessary  to  safety. — /.  B.  Latimer  in  The  Signal 
Engineer. 


LUCIUS   TUTTLE. 


111.  reiirenuiit  of  President  Lucius  Tuttic  from  the  headship 
i>f  the  Hostoii  &  Maine  marks  something  more  than  what  is  the 
presumptive  close  of  a  railway  career.  It  is  also  the  terminal 
of  a  radway  epoch  in  New  Lngland  which  opened  in  a  drama 
with  not  a  few  elements  of  comedy.  The  dramatic  event,  or 
rather  series  of  events,  had  just  preceded  what  was  named  at 
the  time  "The  Partition  of  Poland,"  in  a  New  England  sense. 
HrieMy  stated  and  with  most  of  its  scenic  features  omitted,  ihc 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  was  engaged  in  a  head-on 
contest  with  the  agile  but  too  radical  McLeod,  of  the  Reading 
system,  who,  in  control  of  the  old  New  York  &  New  England 
line  and  most  of  the  present  Poughkecpsic  Bridge  group,  sought 
rdliance  with  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  entry  into  northern  New 
I'.nglnnd.    The  New  Haven  had  struck  a  treaty  with  the  directors 

ut  the  Connecticut  River 
Kailway,  by  which  the  proper- 
ly of  the  latter  was  to  pass  to 
I  lie  New  Haven  under  lease, 
ind  a  New  Haven  invasion  of 
iiltper  New  England  thus  se- 
'  lire  its  aggressive  base  line. 
lust  then  came  the  sensational 
ounterstroke.  Boston  &  Maine 
interests,  acting  through  a 
lioston  broker,  bought  up  a 
majority  of  Connecticut  River 
>tock  at  a  great  price  per 
share.  The  lease  was  balked 
and  the  "Partition  of  Poland" 
tollcwed,  by  which  the  New 
Haven  and  its  foe  agreed  to 
case  firing  and  divide  rail- 
way territory  in  New  Eng- 
land, with  the  Boston  &  AI- 
liany  as  the  geographical  divi- 
sion. 

It  was  at  just  that  juncture, 
m  ISft:?,  that  Mr.  Tuttle  gave 
up  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
New  Haven,  with  a  seat  in 
tlie  directorate,  to  take,  at  a 
salary  of  $25,000,  the  presi- 
<lcntial  management  of  the 
r.oston  &  Maine.  His  creden- 
tials for  the  place  were  of  a 
high  order.  At  the  age  of  47 
he  was  in  the  full  vigor  of 
life;  he  had  begun  as  ticket 
agent  on  the  old  Hartford, 
Providence  &  Fishkill — later  a 
link  of  the  New  York  &  New 
England  line,  at  $40  a  month  ;  he 
had  been  general  ticket  agent 
on  the  fame  line,  next  general  passenger  agent  on  the  Boston  & 
Eastern  and  the  Boston  &  Lowell.  He  then  became  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  followed  (1889-90)  by  a 
trunk  line  commissionership.  Especially  efficient  had  been  his 
services  for  the  Boston  &  Eastern,  the  stock  of  which,  standmg 
at  7  after  the  Revere  disaster  with  its  loss  of  29  lives  and  injury 
of  57  persons,  rose  to  par  in  the  final  merger  with  the  Boston  & 
Maine.  There  were  flying  reports  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Tuttle's 
acceptance  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  presidency  of  friction  between 
him  and  President  Clark,  of  the  New  Haven — not  unlikely,  with 
both  a  president  and  a  vice-president  in  the  directorate — and 
there  is  recalled  the  divergence  of  his  views  from  those  of  Presi- 
dent Clark  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Baker  heater  in  connection 
with  the  inquiry  following  the  accident  in  the  New  York  tunnel. 
It  at  least  attested  Mr.  Tuttle's  independence  and  moral  courage. 
What  President  Clark  was  to  do  in  railway  consolidation  and 
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monopoly  in  southern  New  England.  President  Tuttle  went  on 
to  do  north  of  the  "Treaty  of  Poland"  dividing  line.  Railway 
followed  railway  in  passing  to  Boston  &  Maine  control.  The 
list  included  within  a  comparatively  few  years  the  Boston  & 
Lowell,  the  Connecticut  River,  the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal, 
the  Somerset  and  the  Washington  County  lines,  ths  Fitchburg 
and,  during  the  last  year,  the  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Rochester. 
The  25,160  shares  of  the  Maine  Central,  secured  at  par,  proved 
a  lucrative  investment,  with  its  increase  of  dividends  to  8  per 
cent,  and  a  rise  of  its  stock  to  200.  Except  for  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Grand  Trunk  tributaries  the  close  of  the  Tuttle  administra- 
tion found  the  "Partition  of  Poland"  a  fact  fulfilled,  and  control 
vested  in  the  Boston  &  Maine  of  practically  all  the  New  England 
roads  north  of  the  Boston  &  Albany.  With  the  consummation 
of  these  mergers  and  controls  came  also  a  considerable  number 
of  improvements  of  the  general  system  in  the  way  of  automatic 
signals,  relaying  of  tracks,  elimination  of  crossings  and  elevators 
and  dock  properties  at  Boston  that  brought  a  large  proportion 
of  the  trans-ocean  business.  For  betterments  and  additions  dur- 
ing  President  Tuttle's  last  year  there  was  expended  $4,698,499. 

There  was,  however,  a  negative  side.  E.xcept  in  the  consoli- 
dation of  lines  the  Boston  &  Maine  was  not  progressive,  and  the 
up-to-date  theories  of  efficiency  in  plant  and  service  were  not 
adopted  until  President  Tuttle's  final  twelve  months.  This  is 
probably  to  be  charged  in  part  to  his  lack  of  early  experience 
as  an  operating  man,  and,  in  part,  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  business  on  the  system  that  called  for  heavy  service  in  sum- 
mer, but  left  much  of  the  equipment  idle  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Also  is  to  be  noted  the  contracts  and  coalitions  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  in  New  Hampshire  legislation  and  politics — 
embalmed  in  the  novels  of  a  local  fiction  writer,  and  with  their 
present-day  sequel  in  an  "insurgent"  movement  in  the  state 
which  is  atop  in  politics  and  has  a  distinctly  anti-railway  cast. 

In  his  personality  President  Tuttle  united  his  long  railway 
experience  with  attractive  social  traits.  He  was  kindly,  affable, 
approachable,  with  much  oi  that  pleasant  off-handedness  that 
charactcri^ed  his  colleague  of  the  New  Haven  road.  President 
Clark.  Besides  their  personal  traits  in  common  there  was  also 
a  railway  analogy  between  the  two.  Both  found  comparatively 
simple  groups  of  roads  which  they  built  up  into  systems.  Both 
left  to  others  the  higher  developments  of  efficient  service  on 
those  systems.  And  now,  in  tiie  progress  of  railway  events,  the 
two  systems  are  one. 


TERMINAL    CONDITIONS    IN    CHICAGO. 


Last  winter  the  terminals  in  Chicago  became  greatly  con- 
gested. In  consequence,  it  was  impossible  for  some  time  for 
the  various  railways  promptly  to  deliver  and  receive  cars  to  and 
from  their  connections.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  railways  between  December  1,  1909,  and  April 
1,  1910,  owing  to  these  conditions,  amounted  to  $3,000,000.  The 
operating  executive  of  one  large  line  estimated  that  the  losses 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  were  $500,000 
each.  The  opinions  of  railway  managers  differ  about  the  causes 
of  this  situation.  Some  of  them  say  that  the  physical  facilities 
for  handling  business  in  the  Chicago  terminal  district  would  be 
adequate  if  they  were  economically  and  efficiently  operated. 
Others  say  that  not  only  arc  existing  facilities  not  efficiently 
operated,  but  they  are  inadequate.  They  say  that  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  none  of  the  railways  whose  lines  enter  Chicago 
had  .sufficient  terminal  yard  facilities  to  take  care  of  their  own 
incoming  trains  and  to  receive  promptly  the  freight  which  other 
roads  desired  to  flelivcr  to  it,  and  that  the  belt  railways  had 
not  sufficient  yard  facilities  for  receiving  and  classifying  freight 
tendered  by  the  trunk  lines.  As  a  result,  the  holt  railways  were 
congested,  the  terminal  yards  of  the  trunk  lines  were  blockeil 
and  the  blockades  extended  oiiiw.ird  alung  llie  trunk  linos  for 
distances  of  hundreds  of   miles. 

While  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  muses  of  the 
congestion,  that  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  it,  all  agree. 


That  nothing  has  yet  been  done  on  a  great  enough  scale  is 
certain.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  there  will  be 
another  bad  congestion  this  winter  if  the  movement  of  freight 
is  appro-ximately  as  heavy  as  it  was  last  winter,  and  that  it 
will  be  approximately  as  heavy  seems  probable.  The  coal  move- 
ment during  the  spring  and  summer  was  unusually  light,  owing 
to  the  strike  in  the  coal  mines.  In  consequence,  the  coal  traffic 
now  being  handled  and  that  will  be  handled  later  is  and  will  be 
larger  than  usual  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

The  necessity  for  taking  measures  to  keep  down  the  trouble 
as  much  as  possible  by  improvements  in  existing  methods  of 
operation  until  any  radical  changes  in  physical  properties  and 
in  general  methods  of  operation,  which  may  be  necessary,  caa 
be  made,  caused  the  Terminal  Officials'  Association  of  Chicago 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  and  consider  the  situation 
and  report  their  recommendations  as  to  the  general  betterment 
of  yard  conditions  in  Chicago.  The  committee  was  composed  of 
F.  H.  Rutherford  (Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois),  W.  J.  O'Brien 
(Chicago  Junction),  J.  W.  Callahan  (Indiana  Harbor  Belt),. 
D.  J.  Griffin  (Chicago  &  North  Western),  C.  E.  Taylor  (.\tchi- 
son,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe),  J.  Kirk  (Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern), 
and  H.  White  (Pennsylvania  Lines).  This  committee  has  made 
a  report  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Terminal  Officials' 
Association  and  referred  to  the  General  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago  with  the  recommendation  that  its  suggestions 
be  carried  out. 

The  report  of  the  committee  throws  light  on  the  existing  con- 
ditiorjs.  It  found  that  few  reciprocal  interchange  arrangements 
are  in  effect  in  Chicago.  Instead  of  the  engine  of  one  road 
which  has  cars  for  another  road  taking  them  to  the  yards  of 
that  road,  the  usual  practice  is  for  the  receiving  line  to  desig- 
nate where  it  will  receive  the  cars.  The  engine  of  the  deliver- 
ing line  leaves  them  there  and  they  are  taken  from  there  to  the 
yards  of  the  receiving  line.  The  consequence  is  that  in  many 
cases  the  engine  of  the  delivering  line  returns  light  and  the 
engine  of  the  receiving  line  comes  up  for  the  cars  light,  the 
result  being  a  great  deal  of  waste,  due  to  excessive  and  unneces- 
sary light  engine  mileage.  The  committee  says  that  reciprocal 
interchange  arrangements  have  largely  been  abolished  because 
they  were  unequal  and  also  because  the  different  lines  felt  that 
their  engines  did  not  receive  fair  treatment  on  foreign  rails. 
Yardmasters  did  not  give  them  the  same  supervision  and  con- 
sideration as  they  gave  to  the  engines  of  their  own  lines.  The 
consequence  was  that  foreign  engines  were  needlessly  and  un- 
fairly delayed  in  order  to  give  the  right-of-way  over  them  to 
engines  belonging  to  the  home  line.  The  committee  said  on 
this  question:  j 

"The  committee  recommends  that  yardmasters  be  enjoined  to  ■ 

give  the  same  supervision  and  consideration  to  foreign  engines 
upon  their  tracks  that  they  give  to  their  own  engines,  and  that 
reciprocal  interchange  arrangements  be  worked  out  between  the 
local  officials  of  these  lines  interested.  The  committee  feels  that 
the  advantages  which  may  be  gained  by  reciprocal  interchange 
are  more  than  enough  to  warrant  the  effort  required  in  this 
direction  and  that  material  economy  could  be  effected  in  this 
way.  The  committee  also  feels  in  making  these  arrangements 
that  the  practice  of  making  a  charge  for  the  time  of  engines 
at  a  rate  per  hour  to  be  determined  by  the  interested  lines, 
covering  all  time  that  a  foreign  engine  is  held  on  the  receiving 
line's  tracks,  or  at  the  junction  point,  will  work  out  fairly  to  alf 
concerned,  and  should  be  used  whenever  possible." 

It  looks  as  if  very  substantial  economies  could  be  effected 
by  the  various  roads  putting  into  a  pool  enough  engines  to  handle 
all  the  business,  and  having  them  operated  by  some  central 
authority,  with  a  view  to  having  the  light  engine  mileage  kept 
down  to  the  reasonable  miiiitnum.  Some  ennino  pools  on  a 
small  scale  have  been  formed  by  roads  using  the  same  yards. 
l'"or  instance,  the  nalliiiioro  &  (Miio,  Pere  Marquette,  Chicago 
Great  Western,  and  Mallimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  began 
on  May  I  to  handle  business  with  pooled  engines  in  the  Empire 
Slip  yard,  and  the  same  plan  has  been  tried  satisfactorily  in 
some  other  joint  yards. 
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Ihc  ncfil  (or  a  more  ccoiioinii-al  ii>c  of  powtT  in  tlu-  C  In- .ik" 
ili^iriit  i*  rccoKiii/cd  hy  cvtiyoiic.  I'liat  llic  measures  necessary 
to  "iriiirc  it  arc  not  ailoptcfl  is  due  mainly  to  tlie  compelilive 
jraUuisics  and  rivalries  between  the  roads,  which  arc  tlic  main 
ohMacIc  in  the  way  of  many  needed  economies  in  ChiiaRO  termi- 
nal operation.  KcRardinR  the  causes  of  the  congestion  last 
winter,  the   committee   says : 

"Your  committee's  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  general 
congestion  which  existed  around  Chicago  last  winter  developed 
that  it  was  primarily  due  to  shortage  of  power  on  western  lines, 
arising  from  the  severe  weather  conditions,  and  which  resulted 
ill  their  wards  becoming  tilled  up  with  out-bound  cars,  making 
it  impossible  for  them  to  accept  deliveries  freely  from  conncct- 
iir(4  lines.  This  congestion  reacted  in  that  it  caused  such  severe 
delays  to  power  that  it  resulted  in  business  being  delayed  whicli 
was  destined  to  lines  that  were  open.  We  found  a  largo  amount 
Of  additional  power  is  being  provided  by  most  of  the  western 
bnes.  We  found  that  a  number  of  lines  are  providing  additions 
to  their  yards,  which  should  materially  help  the  situation.  The 
belt  lines  are  providing  new  engines  and  additional  yard  facili- 
ties which  will  improve  the  situation  so  far  as  those  lines  are 
concerned." 

Continuing,  the  committee  said  that  "every  effort  should  be 
made  by  all  lines  to  provide  power  enough  to  keep  their  Chicago 
terminals  open  for  the  receipt  and  movement  of  business."  This 
remark  recalls  the  story  of  the  young  preacher  who,  at  a  revival 
meeting,  prayed  loudly,  "O  Lord,  give  us  power !  O  Lord,  give 
us  power!"  Whereupon  an  old  deacon  spoke  up  and  said, 
"Young  man,  'tain't  power  you  need;  it's  'idees.' "  The  failure 
of  the  railways  to  make  the  best  practicable  use  of  their  power 
indicates  that  if  they  need  more  of  it  they  need  still  worse  to 
employ  better  "idees"  in  the  use  of  it. 

The  committee  added : 

"The  congestion  last  winter,  undoubtedly,  caused  a  good  deal 
of  freight  to  be  moved  via  other  than  the  Chicago  gateway,  and 
this  is  a  condition  which  should  not  be,  on  account  of  the  loss 
in  revenue  and  the  fact  that  all  Chicago  lines  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  their  main  lines  leading  to  and  from 
Chicago  to  enable  a  large  traffic  to  be  handled.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly regrettable  that  any  of  the  benefit  of  this  expenditure 
should  be  lost  by  reason  of  shortage  of  power  to  handle  the 
business  in  and  out  of  Chicago. 

"Belt  lines  should,  at  all  times,  keep  their  lines  open  for 
the  free  movement  of  business  which  can  be  accepted  by  trunk 
lines.  When  they  are  not  able  to  make  all  deliveries  promptly 
to  any  line  they  should  notify  that  line  and  all  other  lines, 
advising  how  many  cars  they  will  receive  from  each  trunk  line  for 
the  congested  line  each  twenty-four  hours,  and  delivering  lines 
should  arrange  their  deliveries  accordingly. 

"In  the  event  of  lines  becoming  congested  which  have  large 
local  industry  business  in  Chicago,  they  should  advise  all  lines 
whether  they  are  in  position  to  receive  local  business  freely,  and, 
if  so,  it  should  be  switched  out  and  delivered  in  preference. 

"Much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  relieving  congestion  if  de- 
livering lines  will  acquaint  themselves  with  the  conditions  on 
congested  lines,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  out  the 
situation  by  making  direct  deliveries  or  using  alternate  belt 
lines.  The  loss  of  traffic  caused  by  congestion  reacts  as  strongly 
upon  delivering  lines  as  it  does  upon  receiving  lines,  and  it  is 
to  their  interests  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  move  their 
traffic.  .\t  interchange  points,  lines  wdiich  are  open  should  not 
compel  congested  lines  to  resort  to  the  practice  of  trading 
train*,  and  every  line  which  is  open  should  keep  its  receiving 
tracks  clear  at  all  times.  A  greater  spirit  of  harmony  should 
prevail   in  such  matters. 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  the  suggestions  made  above,  if  put 
mto  effect,  would  materially  improve  interchange  conditions  as 
they  exist  with  the  present  facilities." 

Another  recommendation  made  is  that  through  business  be 
separated    from   local   business. 


"I  he  niormous  increase  in  traffic  has  ovcrtaxcfl  the  facilities. 
While  Ihc  railways  have  added  to  their  facilities,  these  im- 
provements have  not  equaled  the  development  of  the  traffic.  In 
fact,  the  rapid  building  up  of  the  city  has  made  it  impracticable 
in  many  instances  for  railways  to  extend  their  present  terminals. 
I'acilitics  in  the  elevated  sections  of  Chicago,  which  were  for- 
merly available  for  freight  tralTic,  arc  now  needed  urgently  to 
take  care  of  the  immensely  increased  passenger  and  local  freight 
business. 

"The  necessity  for  relieving  the  downtown  facilities  of  freight 
traffic  is  beyond  dispute.  Certain  of  the  traffic,  such  as  freight- 
house  business  and  carload  business  for  patrons  located  in  the 
downtown  district,  must  necessarily  use  these  overtaxed  termi- 
nals and  no  relief  can  be  looked  for  from  this  direction.  Relief,. 
therefore,  must  come  from  the  shifting  of  the  interchange  traffic. 
"Statistics  show  that  there  arc  now  being  received  in  Chicago. 
ai)proximately  4,000,000  loaded  cars  a  year,  of  which  about 
77.5,000  loads  is  business  to  points  beyond  Chicago.  About  aa 
equal  amount  is  interchange  business  destined  to  points  within 
Chicago.  It  is  apparent  that  relief  from  the  crowded  conditions 
in  Chicago,  not  only  now,  but  in  the  future,  must  be  obtained 
by  separating  the  interchange  business  moving  through  Chicago. 
from  the  interchange  business  destined  to  local  points  within, 
the  city. 

"It  is  our  judgment  that  the  inside  yards  of  the  city  can. 
now  take  care  properly  of  not  more  than  the  interchange  busi- 
ness destined  to  Chicago  proper,  and  that  such  yards  should  not 
be  burdened  with  the  business  moving  to  points  beyond'  Chicago. 
We  recommend  that  all  lines  having  interchange  freight  to  de- 
liver make  a  separation  of  through  and  local  business  and  that 
they  make  their  deliveries  to  connecting  lines  through  channels 
that  will  keep  these  two  classes  of  business  separate. 

"We  feel  that  the  interchange  facilities  around  Chicago  arc 
sufficient,  if  supplemented  by  proper  outside  terminaL -yards,  to- 
handle  the  business  for  years  to  come,  but  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  all  of  the  facilities  that  now  exist  in  order  to  prevent 
congestions  and  delays  to  freight  with  their  attendant  prejudice: 
against  the  Chicago  gateway." 

The  greater  part  of  the  transfer  of  freight  cars  at  Chicago> 
between  railways  which  do  not  connect  directly  with  each  other 
is  performed  by  the  Belt  Railway,  whose  line  extends  from 
Cragin  to  South  Chicago;  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  whose  prin- 
cipal line  extends  from  Franklin  Park  to  the  shore  of  Lake: 
Michigan,  near  Clark  Junction;  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chi- 
cago Terminal  (formerly  the  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer),. 
which  extends  from  Mayfair  to  Clark  Junction.  Each  of  these 
belt  railways  connects  with  all  the  trunk  lines  entering  Chicago, 
and  the  belt  lines  themselves  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
the  transfer  and  clearing  yard  of  the  Chicago  Union  Transfer. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  better  distribution  of  interchange 
traffic  between  these  belt  lines  would  relieve  the  situation  very 
materially.  The  Belt  Railway  has  in  the  past  handled  a  very 
much  larger  business  in  proportion  to  its  mileage  than  the  other 
two  lines.  It  operates  but  26  miles,  while  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Belt  has  103  miles  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal 
has  101  miles.  Yet  the  number  of  cars  handled  by  the  Belt 
Railway  has  exceeded  a  million  a  year,  while  the  number 
handled  by  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  has  been  only  about  260,000, 
and  the  number  handled  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Ter- 
minal only  about  175,000.  The  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal,  which  are  outside  belt 
lines,  have  had  so  little  business  in  proportion  to  their  mileage 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  earn  their  operating  expense.<; 
and  fixed  charges.  The  same  thing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
been  true  of  the  Belt  Railway,  but  that  has  been  due.  not  to  lack 
of  business,  for  it  has  handled  a  heavy  business,  but  to  the  fact 
that  its  rates  have  been  too  low.  The  Belt  Railway  recently 
substantially  increased  its  rates  for  handling  both  empty  and 
loaded  cars,  but  probably  on  the  higher  basis  of  rates  it  will 
not  be  able  to  earn  as  much  as  it  should.  The  revenue  the  belt 
lines   get    for   switching   cars    is    derived,    of  course,    from    the 
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trunk  lines  for  which  they  render  the  service,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  directly  affect  the  public,  but  it  does  increase  the 
expenses  the  railways  have  to  pay  for  the  services.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  all  of  the  interchange  traffic  were  routed  ac- 
cording to  the  lines  of  least  resistance  the  situation  would  be 
much  improved.  The  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  getting  this 
done  is  that  each  of  the  belt  lines  is  owned  by  certain  railways 
and  that  these  railways  prefer  to  give  their  business  to  the  belt 
lines  in  which  they  are  interested.  It  is  largely  owing  to  this 
fact  that  the  folly  continues  of  sending  through  the  congested 
business  district  of  Chicago  cars  which  could  be  more  economi- 
cally transferred  via  the  outer  belt  lines  which  are  not  con- 
gested, but  whose  facilities  for  handling  business  greatly  exceed 
the  amount  that  they  have  to  handle. 

As  an  ideal  solution  of  the  Chicago  terminal  problem,  W.  H. 
Lyford,  general  counsel  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  some 
time  ago  laid  before  the  executive  officers  of  many  of  the  Chi- 
cago lines  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Chicago  belt 
railways,  including  the  Belt  Railway,  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  and  the  Chicago 
Union  Transfer  Railway.  If  these  four  properties  were  con- 
solidated they  would  constitute  a  four-track  railway  from  a 
point  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  near  Clarke  Junction,  west 
to  Blue  Island;  a  double-track  railway  from  Blue  Island  to 
Franklin  Park,  and  a  single-track  railway  thence  to  Mayfair; 
a  double-track  railway  from  South  Chicago  to  Cragin ;  a  double- 
track  railway  from  Blue  Island  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and 
Sixteenth  street;  a  double-track  line  from  Chappel  to  the  Union 
Stock  Yards;  and  the  clearing  yard  of  the  Chicago  Union  Trans- 
fer Railway,  consisting  of  a  tract  of  land  more  than  three  miles 
long  and  a  half  mile  wide,  containing  05  miles  of  tracks,  with 
sufficient  room  for  the  addition  of  300  miles  of  additional  tracks. 

Mr.  Lyford  suggested  that  there  should  be  formed  an  owning 
and  operating  company,  using  one  of  the  existing  belt  com- 
panies for  that  purpose,  or  that  a  new  company  should  be 
organized  under  the  general  railway  law  of  Illinois,  the  stock 
of  which  should  be  owned  in  equal  amounts  by  25  or  more 
roads  entering  Chicago.  It  was  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
stock  to  be  subscribed  for  by  each  should  be  $100,000.  The 
board  of  directors  would  consist  of  one  nominee  of  each  of  the 
stockholding  companies.  The  method  proposed  for  acquiring 
the  property  was  to  ascertain  the  present  value  of  all  the 
properties  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  reproducing  them  in 
their  present  condition  and  with  due  consideration  to  their 
earning  capacity.  From  the  valuation  thus  obtained  would  be 
deducted  the  present  mortgage  debts,  subject  to  which  the  prop- 
erty would  be  acquired,  and  the  amount  produced  by  capitalizing 
the  rentals,  if  any,  which  the  company  must  assume.  The  re- 
mainder, which  would  represent  the  equity  of  the  present  stock- 
holders, should  be  paid  to  them  in  the  bonds  of  the  new  com- 
pany.    He   suggested    the    following   operating   agreement : 

That  each  of  the  roads  in  the  company  should  have  the  right 
for  100  years  to  use  jointly  with  the  new  company,  and  with  the 
other  roads,  the  entire  property  of  the  new  company,  such  joint 
use  to  include  the  movement  of  trains  and  cars  by  the  locomo- 
tives and  crews  of  the  various  roads,  but  not  to  include  the  right 
to  do  switching  on  the  common  property. 

That  the  new  belt  company  agree  to  furnish  engines  and 
crews  for  the  handling  of  all  freight  transfers  between  the 
trunk  lines,  and  to  and  from  industries  on  the  lines  of  the  belt 
company,  except  such  transfers  as  the  trunk  lines  might  severally 
desire  to  handle  with  their  own  engines  and  crews. 

That  the  i)rnf)erty  of  the  new  company  be  divided  into  such 
sections  as  would  make  possible  the  equitable  distribution  to 
each  section  of  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  operation,  repairs, 
renewals,  depreciation,  interest,  taxes  ami  management  expenses. 

That  the  trunk  lines  agree  to  pay  monthly  their  several  pro- 
portions of  the  working  expenses,  these  to  be  determined  by  the 
ratio  which  the  number  of  cars  moved  by  <ir  for  each  parly 
should  bear  ti'  the  total  niunbcr  of  car*  move*!  over  the  several 
sections  intf)  which   the   property   was  divided 


That  the  belt  company  should  establish  regular  tariffs  for  the 
transfer  of  loaded  and  empty  cars  between  railways,  and  to  and 
from  industries  located  on  its  lines,  the  tariff  rates  for  move- 
ments between  railways  to  be  identical,  and  the  rates  for  all 
transfers  between  any  railway  and  any  industry  reached  by  the 
belt  lines  to  be  the  same,  so  that  all  railways  would  have  access 
to  each  industry  at  the  same  rate;  such  tariff  rates  to  be 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  and  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all 
the  working  expenses  of  the  belt  railway,  the  reasonable  cost 
of  service  rendered  by  the  trunk  lines'  engine  and  train  service, 
and  reasonable  dividends  on  its  stock. 

That  all  intermediate  switching  between  industries  be  done 
by  the  belt  railway  at  uniform  tariff  rates. 

That  there  be  established  at  least  two  general  interchange 
yards,  one  at  Clearing  and  another  at  or  near  Hammond,  each 
of  these  yards  to  constitute  a  separate  section  of  the  common 
property,  and  the  working  expenses  thereof  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  belt  line  and  the  proprietar>-  trunk  lines  severally  in 
the  proportion  of  the  number  of  cars  moved  by  their  respective 
engines  into  and  out  of  such  central  yard ;  all  switching  in  each 
yard  to  be  done  by  the  belt  line,  and  the  cost  thereof  to  be 
included   in  the  working  expenses  of  the  yard. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  number  of  industries  on  each 
of  the  belt  lines  has  largely  increased,  but  the  exact  number  now 
located  on  them  is  not  known.  An  investigation  made  for  1907 
furnished  the  following  approximate  results : 

No.  of  /—Traffic  carloads— > 

industries.  Inbound. Outbound. 

Belt  Railway    SS  201,147      1S0,S63 

Chicago  Terminal  Transfer..  .  1S3  12S.159     100,938 

Indiana    Harbor    Belt     91  108,639     117,989 

Total    362  437,945     399,790 

Grand  total  of  loaded  cars  in  and  out 837,733 

The  acquisition  of  the  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  perhaps  put  an  additional  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  as  this,  and  with  the 
competitive  interests  of  so  many  trunk  lines  to  deal  with  such  a 
plan  would  be  hard  enough  to  carry  out  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions.  It  is  generally  recognized,  however,  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  various  important  switching  terminal  facili- 
ties at  St.  Louis  in  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St. 
Louis  has  rendered  it  practicable  to  handle  terminal  business 
there  with  an  efficiency  and  economy  that  perhaps  have  not  been 
attained  elsewhere.  That  the  Terminal  Association  of  St.  Louis 
has  practically  acquired  all  of  the  terminal  facilities  there  has 
laid  it  open  to  attack  by  politicians  and  newspapers  as  "a 
monopoly,  and  has  made  it  impossible  in  recent  years  for  it  to 
get  ordinances  from  the  municipal  assembly  to  enable  it  ade- 
quately to  enlarge  its  facilities.  It  is  argued  that  a  corporation 
holding  all  the  belt  lines  in  Chicago  would  be  practically  immune 
from  attacks  of  that  sort,  because  the  various  belt  lines  and  the 
Chicago  Union  Transfer  now  have  practically  all  the  land  and  J 
franchises  that  the  new  company  would  need  for  many  years  H 
to  come. 

While  the  project  of  a  single  termin.il  conip;uiy  appeals  to 
some  Chicago  railway  executives,  others  think  that  instead  of 
all  interchange  business  being  handled  by  one  company  it  should 
be  divided  up  among  a  larger  number,  so  that  three  or  four 
western  lines  would  interchange  with  three  or  four  eastern 
lines.  One  prominent  operating  executive  estimated  to  the 
Nailway  .lar  iiasftlc  that  the  existing  belt  facilities  are  only 
about  one-third  of  what  is  ncedeil,  Me  said  there  ought  to  be 
built  a  belt  line  entirely  outside  the  city  limits  with  six  or 
eight  tracks,  and  that  it  should  be  used  entirely  for  the  switchng 
of  line  cars,  that  is,  cars  moving  llimuuli  the  Chicago  terminal 
district. 

The  solution  of  the  terminal  problem  at  Chicago  is  receiving 
serious  consideration  from  all  operating  executives,  and  the  fact 
is  daily  becoming  more  clearly  recognized  that  the  main  prc- 
rc(iuisite  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it  is  better  co-operation 
betwiH'ii   the   numerous    interested    railways. 


General  Ncm^  Section. 


Thr  l'..!(tmastcr-(iiinTal  has  ordered  a  reduction  in  the  com 
l>on»«tioii  alK>wed  Land  (Irant  railways  from  $17. HI  for  each 
Ion  carried  in  excess  of  'Jl  tons  to  $l"i:i!>. 

The  (irand  Trunk  Railway  of  C'aiia<la  has  mtnuhurd  teh- 
phones  for  train  (U'si)atchinK'  lietwcen  Nortli  I'arkdale  junction, 
Ontario,  and  Hurlinnton  junction,  M.'.  miles,  and  also  on  another 
line  in  that  rcKion,   105  miles  lonn. 

I'orest  hres  which  dcveloiied  alioiit  ( )clohir  7  wiped  ■nil  sc\- 
eral  towns  on  the  Canadian  Xorthem  near  Kainy  Kiver,  Out. 
The  Kfcatest  loss  was  in  Minnesota  east  of  Rainy  Kiver.  At  last 
reports  the  lires  were  still  IturnmK  in  a  resion  about  H."i  miles 
louK  and  ■!.■>  miles  wide.  Kstimates  as  to  the  loss  of  life  run 
from  7.">  to  ICO  |)eople.  The  railway  seems  to  have  been  kept 
open. 

The  (irand  Trunk  Pacific  announces  that  passenger  trains 
will  not  be  run  over  the  section  built  by  the  Kovernment  (and 
to  be  leased  by  the  G.  T.  P.)  between  Winnipeg  and  Superior 
Junction  until  next  sunnner.  The  roadbed  is  said  to  be  not  of 
the  same  high  (piality  as  that  on  the  portion  of  the  transcon- 
tinental line  built  by  the  company.  On  October  «  no  freight 
trains  had  been  put  on  this  section  despite  the  many  announce- 
ments made  by  the  government. 

Employees  of  the  Northern  Railway  of  France  struck  early 
in  the  morning  on  October  11.  The  strike  seems  to  have  been 
general  and  to  have  resulted  in  a  tie-up  of  the  system.  The 
government  had  made  preparations  to  preserve  order  and  troops 
weie  held  in  readiness  to  guard  the  tracks,  if  necessary.  The 
chief  demand  of  the  men,  which  was  refused,  was  that  the 
mir.imum  daily  wage  be  $1.  Employees  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  & 
Mediterranean  have  declared  themselves  ready  to  strike  also,  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  will  spread  to  the  state  railways. 

Carlisle  Military  Academy  at  Arlington,  Texas,  has  opened 
a  Department  of  Railroading  and  Commerce,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  young  men  how  to  do  freight  office  work  and  then 
later  to  train  them  as  accountants  for  the  general  office  of  a 
railway.  The  instructor  in  this  department  is  James  H.  Alder- 
man, formerly  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Mineral  Wells  Railway;  and  it  is  under  the  supervision  of 
M.  G.  Askew,  who  is  statistician  of  prominent  Texas  railways 
at  .Austin  and  also  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Texas  Rail- 
way Accounting  Officers., 

Win.  J.  Cunningham,  statistician  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  transportation,  Harvard 
I'niversity,  and  will  hereafter  devote  his  time  to  the  railway 
work  of  Harvard's  graduate  school  of  business  administration. 
The  appointment  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  school,  now 
entering  upon  its  third  year,  to  appoint  to  its  stafT  men  who 
have  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
covered  by  their  courses.  Mr.  Cunningham  was  born  at  St. 
John.  N.  B.,  April  29,  1875,  and  he  has  had  18  years  railway 
experience.  In  August,  1892,  he  was  appointed  a  ticket  clerk 
and  stenographer  on  the  Canadian  Pacific.  In  1896  he  entered 
the  operating  department  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  and  the  New 
'i  ork.  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  was  employed  in  various 
capacities  until  August,  1901,  when  he  became  statistical  clerk 
to  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western.  In  November,  1907,  he  was  appointed  statistician, 
Boston  &  Albany,  on  the  staff  of  the  assistant  general  manager. 

Several  general  officers  of  the  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Topeka, 
Kan.,  started  on  October  10  on  a  very  interesting  itinerary 
through  that  state.  The  party  included  J.  R.  Koontz,  general 
freight  agent ;  E.  L.  Copeland,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  J.  D. 
M.  Hamilton,  claims  attorney;  H.  A.  Tice,  superintendent  West- 
ern division;  John  Purcell,  superintendent  Topeka  shops,  and 
J.  F.  Jarrell,  publicity  agent ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to 
enable  the  officers  of  the  road  to  get  better  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  the  people  to  get  better  acquainted  with  them  and 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  discuss  various  questions  of 
mutual  interest.  Mr.  Koontz,  speaking  of  the  trip,  said:  "Many 
questions  about  rates,  service,  physical  valuation  and  capitaliza- 
tion have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  unin- 
tentionally  and   sometimes  unknowingly   these   railway   subjects 


have  been  handled  in  a  manner  calculated  to  prejudice  the 
public  against  the  railways.  It  is  believed  that  by  Kctling  closer 
together  a  better  understanding  can  be  reached.  The  railways 
need,  in  addition  to  traffic,  the  good  will  of  the  people.  This 
can  be  brought  about  if  we  can  meet  face  to  face  those  whom 
we  serve  and  talk  our  side  and  h'ar  from  our  patrons  their 
side." 

The  I'ennsylvania  Railroad  Telegraph  School  at  Bedford,  F'a., 
reports  that  up  to  September  first  of  this  year  it  had  had  2\'■^ 
pupils,  of  which  number  151  were  graduated  and  are  now  cm- 
ployed  as  telegraphers.  The  students  arc  taught  practical  sta- 
tion work.  There  is  in  the  school  an  automatic  sending  ma- 
chine, with  a  transmitter  that  can  be  set  at  any  speed.  The 
school  has  a  library  and  a  miniature  railway  with  a  manual 
block  signal  system.  The  students  are  taught  all  the  duties  of 
station  agents,  and  as  telephones  are  now  used  in  train  despatch- 
ing on  the  Pennsylvania  a  course  in  despatching  by  telephone 
has  been  introduced.  A  pamphlet  has  just  been  issued  giving 
a  brief  description  of  the  work  done  at  the  school,  and  in  it  the 
company  states  that  all  graduates  are  given  positions  on  the 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  assurance  that  if  they  are  faith- 
ful they  will  have  steady  employment.  The  tuition  is  $2  a 
mcmth  and  board  can  be  had  at  from  $3.50  to  $4  a  week.  Any 
young  man  between  17  and  25  years  of  age  is  eligible,  if  he  has 
good  eye-sight,  good  hearing,  good  health  and  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  English,  mathematics  and  geography.  The  school  is  in 
session  the  year  round  and  the  hours  are  8  :.30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
and  7  to  8  p.m. 

Damages     Awarded     to      Government      for      Destruction      of 
Young  Forest  Growth. 

In  an  action  for  fire  trespass  on  the  Black  Hills  National 
Forest  brought  by  the  United  States  against  the  Missouri  River 
&  Northwestern,  the  jury  has  awarded  damages  to  the  govern- 
ment not  only  for  the  loss  of  merchantable  timber,  but  also  for 
the  destruction  of  unmerchantable  young  growth.  So  far  as  is 
known,  this  is  the  first  time  that  any  court  has  recognized  what 
foresters  call  the  "expectation  value"  of  young  growth  as  fur- 
nishing a  basis  for  the  award  of  damages.  The  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  such  an  award  in  the  past  has  been  that  there  was  no 
way  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  courts  the  money  value  of 
the  loss  suffered.  The  award  in  the  South  Dakota  case  followed 
the  presentation  of  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  work  in  reforest- 
ing which  the  government  is  actually  doing  in  the  Black  Hills. 
The  amount  claimed  for  the  young  growth  burned  was  $12  an 
acre,  and  the  claim  under  this  item  was  allowed  in  full  by  the 
jury.  The  total  amount  of  damages  claimed  was  $3,729,  of 
which  $2,634  was  for  merchantable  timber  destroyed  or  injured 
by  the  fire. 


Single-Phase   Traction    In    France. 

The  electrification  of  steam  railways  is  being  pursued  with 
activity  in  France.  One  of  the  latest  electrifications  is  that  which 
the  Midi  Railway  of  France  will  make  in  connection  with  the 
Montrejeau-Pau  portion  of  the  Toulouse-Bayonne  line.  The 
portion  to  be  electrified  is  about  70  miles  long.  The  country 
is  very  hilly,  making  a  number  of  steep  grades.  This  is  the 
largest  scale  upon  which  electrification  has  been  attempted  in 
France,  and  the  results  will  be  watched  throughout  Europe  with 
no  little  interest.  Later  the  work  is  to  be  extended  to  the  entire 
Toulouse-Bayonne  line,  a  distance  of  200  miles. 

The  Midi  Railway  Company  has  ordered  from  the  French 
Westinghouse  Company,  Havre,  the  equipments  for  30  double- 
truck  electric  motor  coaches  for  the  passenger  service  and  one 
electric  locomotive  for  the  freight  service  of  this  line.  The 
locomotive  and  motor  car  equipments  will  be  built  at  the  Havre 
Works  of  the  F'rench  Westinghouse  Company,  while  the  mechan- 
ical part  of  the  locomotive  will  be  built  by  the  Italian  West- 
inghouse Works.  The  design  and  construction  is  based  on  the 
results  obtained  in  connection  with  the  very  successful  elec- 
tiification,  by  the  Italian  Westinghouse  Company,  of  the  Giovi 
tunnel  section  of  the  Italian  State  Railways,  on  the  dense  traffic 
line  between  Genoa  and  Milan. 
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The  motor  coaches  have  a  seating  capacity  for  about  oO  pas- 
sengers, and  will  be  equipped  with  four  125-h.p.  Westinghouse 
singlephase  motors,  16%  cycles,  285  volts,  and  with  Westing- 
house  multiple  control.  These  motor  coaches  will  haul  trains 
weighing  100  metric  tons — including  the  motor  itself — at  a  speed 
of  45  miles  per  hour  on  level  track.  The  weight  of  a  motor 
coach  in  running  order  will  be  about  56  metric  tons. 

The  Midi  locomotive  will  be  provided  with  five  axles,  three 
of  which  will  be  driven  by  the  motors  through  jack  shafts  and 
connecting  rods.  It  will  be  equipped  with  two  600-h.p.  single- 
phase  motors,  will  weigh  80  metric  tons  and  haul  trains  weigh- 
ing 400  metric  tons,  inclusive  of  the  locomotive.  With  a  haul- 
age load  of  280  metric  tons,  the  speed  will  be  25  miles  per 
hour,  and  with  100  metric  tons  about  38  miles  per  hour. 

The  current  will  be  supplied  to  the  motors  by  a  12,000-volt 
overhead  catenary  line.  The  pantagraph  type  of  trolley  will  be 
used. 


The  apparatus  was  tested  recently  for  the  Wisconsin  state  fire 
department,  and  the  test  is  reported  by  the  state  fire  inspector 
as  being  very  successful.  At  85  lbs.  water  pressure,  an  effective 
fire  stream  was  thrown  100  ft.  with  such  force  as  to  require  the 
best  efforts  of  two  men  to  control  the  nozzle. 


Automobiles  at  Crossings. 

In  a  case  involving  a  fatal  accident  to  an  automobile  at  a 
grade  crossing  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  -Appeals  (New 
York  Central  v.  Maidment)  has  held  that  the  rule  requiring 
persons  to  stop,  to  look  and  listen  before  crossing  the  tracks 
is  more  imperative  in  the  case  of  automobiles  than  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  Collisions  of  trains  with  automobiles  involve  greater 
peril  to  the  general  public.  Moreover,  the  automobilist  can  run 
his  machine  close  to  the  track  and  there  stop  to  look  in  each 
direction  for  trains;  while  if  the  driver  of  horses  does  that 
he  risks  the  danger  of  accident  from  frightened  horses. 

In  another  case  it  is  held  that  a  person  riding  in  an  auto- 
mobile by  invitation  and  occupying  a  front  seat,  who,  without 
protest,  permits  the  driver  to  go  upon  the  crossing  without  the 
prescribed  care,  "is  also  chargeable  with  contributory  negligence 
and  cannot  recover."  But  a  woman  riding  on  the  back  seat, 
with  two  persons  in  front  of  her,  was  held  not  to  be  charge- 
able with  negligence.     *     *     * — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 


Illinois  Central  Car  Repair  Fraud  Case. 

E.  N.  Harding,  an  expert  accountant,  in  testifying  in  the  Illi- 
nois Central  car  repair  fraud  case  at  Chicago,  estimated  that 
the  road  had  been  defrauded  out  of  almost  $2,000,000  in  con- 
nection with  the  repair  of  its  cars.  He  showed  that  18,016 
bad  order  cars  had  been  repaired  by  the  various  companies 
which  are  charged  with  having  defrauded  the  Illinois  Central, 
and  estimated  that  the  excess  charges  per  car  averaged  about 
$100,  except  in  the  case  of  those  repaired  by  the  Ostermann 
Manufacturing  Company,  where  the  excess  charges  averaged 
$129  a  car.  The  testimony  developed  that  in  some  cases  the 
Ostermann  .Manufacturing  Company  had  actually  charged  the 
Illinois  Central  for  putting  pine  roofs  on  coal  cars.  G.  \V. 
Oakes,  a  car.  inspector  for  the  Illinois  Central,  testified  that 
on  one  occasion  when  he  had  been  checking  over  the  car  repair 
bills  from  the  Ostermann  company  he  protested  against  cer- 
tain overcharges  and  took  the  matter  up  with  Joseph  E.  Buker. 
The  result  was  tliat  he  was  told  that  no  change  in  the  charges 
would   be   made. 


The   Northwestern'g   New   Method  of   Fighting   Forest   Fires. 

Every  fall  there  are  numerous  destructive  fires  in  the  forests 
of  the  Northwest.  The  indications  are  that  these  fires  will  be 
of  unusual  number  and  dcstructivencss  this  year,  because  it  was 
so  dry  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August.  For  the  bettei 
protection  of  its  own  property,  as  well  as  that  of  persons  living 
adjacent  to  its  lines,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  adopted 
nn  its  Ashland  division  the  use  of  a  ratlicr  novel  emergency  fire 
fighting  eriuipnient,  which  has  been  described  by  the  state  lire 
inspector  of  Wisconsin  as  "A  most  interesting  development  in 
railway  fire  protection  and  one  to  be  most  highly  rccommtiided." 

The  cf|uipmcnt  consists  of  three  tank  cars  and  a  steam  pump, 
with  an  ample  supply  of  L"/a-in.  fire  hose.  The  tank  cars  have 
a  capacity  of  21,000  gnl.  They  arc  connected  by  'i-in.  hose  and 
stand  ready  filled  to  be  hurried  to  any  point  on  the  division.  An 
engine  stands  in  the  roundhouse  fired  up  and  ready  to  couple 
on  tr)  the  equipment,  and  besicles  furnishing  motive  power  for 
pulling  the  tank  cars  it  supplies  steam  to  operate  the  pump.  A 
suction  hose  forms  part  of  the  equipment,  so  that  water  may  be 
taken   from  any  river,  pond  or  tank. 


Good   Roads. 

Wagon  road  transportation  is  now  the  least  economically 
efficient  form  of  transportation  that  we  have.  Figures  compiled 
by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  show  that  the  cost  of  carrying 
one  ton  one  mile  on  the  country  roads  of  the  United  States, 
good  and  bad,  averages  from  19  cents  to  27  cents,  while  for  the 
bad  roads  alone  the  average  is  probably  something  over  30  cents 
per  ton  per  mile.  *****  How  it  affects  the  marketing 
of  specific  crops  may  be  illustrated  by  stating  some  figures  com- 
piled by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  based  on  the  crop  year  1905 
and  1906.  These  figures  show  that  the  average  length  of  haul 
of  the  wheat  crop  of  that  year  over  the  wagon  roads  was  9.4 
miles,  and  that  the  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  was  19  cents. 
The  average  length  of  haul  of  the  corn  crop  of  that  year  was 
7.4  miles,  and  the  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  was  19  cents. 
The  average  length  of  haul  of  the  cotton  crop  of  that  year  was 
11.8  miles  and  the  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  was  27  cents. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  hauling 
each  of  these  three  crops  to  a  market  town  or  shipping  station 
over  good  hard  roads  would  have  been  10  cents,  and  that  good 
roads  would  have  meant  a  saving  of  $10,256,058  in  the  cost  of 
marketing  the  wheat  crop  of  that  year ;  $12,709,278  in  the  cost 
of  marketing  the  corn  crop  of  that  year,  and  $5,076,183  in  the 
cost  of  marketing  the  cotton  crop  of  that  j'ear. — IV.  IV.  Finley. 


Illinois   Roads  and   the   University   of   Illinois. 

Dr.  W'.  F.  M.  Goss,  dean  of  the  engineering  department  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  F.  A.  Delano,  president  of  the  Wabash,  at  the  Union 
League  Club  in  Chicago  on  October  7.  Mr,  Delano  invited 
off.cers  of  all  the  other  Illinois  lines  to  attend  the  luncheon,  its 
object  being  to  discuss  what  measures  should  be  adopted  to  make 
the  railway  courses  at  the  University  of  Illinois  more  practical 
and  beneficial  both  to  the  roads  and  the  university.  Among 
those  who  attended  were  H.  U.  Mudge,  president  Rock  Island 
Lines ;  W.  .A.  Gardner,  vice-president  Chicago  &  North  Western ; 
I'airfa.x  Harrison,  president  Monon  ;  W.  L.  Park,  vice-president 
Illinois  Central;  S.  M.  I'"elton,  president  Chicago  Great  Western; 
E.  D.  Sewall,  assistant  to  the  president,  St.  Paul;  F".  E.  Ward, 
general  manager  Burlington ;  W.  J.  Jackson,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois;  C.  E.  Schaff,  vice- 
president  New  York  Central  Lines ;  A.  F.  Banks,  president  Chi- 
cago, Lake  Shore  &  Eastern,  and  Professors  Schmidt  and  -Ab- 
bott, of  Dr.  Goss's  department.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was 
that  Mr.  Park  tendered  a  special  train  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
officers  of  the  lUiiiuis  lines  to  Urbaiia,  where  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  investigate  at  first  hand  the  kind  of  work  that  the 
University  is  doing.  The  train  will  leave  Chicago  on  Wednes- 
day, November  9,  at  8:30  a.  m.,  and  each  of  the  Illinois  lines 
will  be  asked  to  send  three  or  four  of  its  officers.  The  end 
sought  has  been  well  stated  to  be  the  better  co-ordination  of  the 
work  at  the  University  with  the  needs  of  the  railways. 


The    North    &    South    Railroad. 

Messrs,  Boog-Scott  and  W.  H.  Stephens,  of  Coleman,  were  at 
Albany,  Tex.,  yesterday  to  meet  Capt.  Steber,  chief  engineer 
of  North  &  South  Railroad.  Messrs.  Boog-Scott  and  Steplieiis 
are  ;it  the  luad  of  this  enterprise  and  have  made  a  trip  over  the 
line  from  Coleman  to  .\lbany,  as  surveyed.  They  found  every- 
thing most  encouraging  and  one  of  the  best  routes  in  the  state, 
traversing  an  undeveloped  country,  which  only  needs  a  railway 
to  pl.icc  it  in  farms.  The  engineers  are  now  at  Inirt  Gritfiii,  16 
miles  north  of  Albany,  and  are  going  up  the  Clear  Fork  to 
the  mouth  of  Tccumsch  creek,  where  there  is  a  fine  outlet  across 
the  Clear  fork  of  the  Brazos  river.  They  expect  to  reach 
Throckmorton  in  a  few  days  and  from  then-  they  go  to  Sey- 
mour. 

The  foregoing  is  from  the  Dallas  i\'t~ii's.  Car  accountants, 
.\.  R.  A  committees  and  others  who  operate  the  hypothetical 
"North  &  South  R.  R."  should  take  notice.  If  they  continue  to 
make  tmaiithori/ed  use  of  that  name  they  may  have  Colonel 
Doog-Scott  after  them. 
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MEETINGS    AND    CONVENTIONS 

Tk*   fi>llomne    lisl   a>'»    namti   of   ncrtlaritt.    daUt   of    ntti    or    rtgular 
•nfflinyj.   and   flae*t    of    mtHmg. 

All   ll«AK«   AMOCIA7ION.-I-.   M.    Nclli.,   f.S  Suir  Si..   H';iln".   Maw. 
Au>iii>«N    AnwiciATioK   or    DxMuiinAii*  Orricnitr— A.   (..    lhoni»«<>n,   bcr»n- 
Ion.  I'a. ;    nrxt  inrrlinB  June  »9.  IBll;   Nianara   I'alU,  N.   Y. 

AMIIirAN    A«MCIA1IOM     o^     l.KNXaAI.    rAaHKNIlKI    AND     llCKKT    A(i«NT».— <-.     M. 

Burt.  Iloiton.  Mail.;    nrxl  mrrling.  St.   Paul,  Minn. 
AxiaiiAN  Aiis'n  or  Local  K»«i(.iit  A(.«nt»'  Ais'n.— U.  W.  Denniion,  renn. 

Co..  Tolr.lo.  Ohio.  „      ^      E.  f- 

Amiiican     Am'n    or    Raii«oad    SuriRiHTKNOiNTS.— O.     G.     hettcr,     Larew 

lUilg.,  (  incinnali,  Ohio.  • 

AxiauAN    Kaii.wav   A»5ociation  — W.   I".   Allen.  84  I'aik  Place.   New  York; 
urnii  niMuinl,   Nov.    Irt;    St.   I.oiii*.    Mo.  .r.     a     i  i  u.       /-    «. 

Amau-AN   Railway   llaim.a  and  IIuiiding  Association. —C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  « 

N.    \V.,  Chicago;     Oct.    18  20;     Denver,   folo.  ^    „    ,.  .     . 

AmaiiAN  Kaiiway  KNi.iNitiRiNC  AND  Maint.  or  Way  Ass  n.— E.  H.  I'ritch, 

Monailiiock    IJIiIr..  Chic.iRo;    March  SI  2.1.   ini  1 :  ^Chicago. 
Amhican    Kaiiway   Industrial  A.ssociation.— Ci.   I..  Stewart,  St.  L.   b.   W. 

Ky.,   St.   I.oiiis,   Mo.;     M.iy  (1.    1011;    Detroit.   Mich. 
Ammican    Railway    Master   Mechanics'  Association.— J.    W.   Taylor.  Old 

Colony    lltiilding.  Chicago. 
An    Railway  To.il  Forem«n's  Ass'n. — O.  T.  Harroun,  Hloomington,  III. 
Am    Soc.   roR  Tf.itinp.  Matkkiai  s.— I'rof.  E.  Marburg,  Univ.  of  I'enn.,  I'hila. 
Am.    Soc.   or    Civil  Encs.— C.   W.   Hunt.  220   W.    G7th    St.,    N.    Y.;    1st  and  ■ 

3d   Wed.,  except   July  and   Aug.;   annual.   Tan.   1819,    New   York. 
Am.   Sociity   or   Encineerinc  Contractors. — 0.   J.    Haner,    13   lark   Row, 

New   York. 
American    Society   or    Mechanical   Engineers.— Calvin    W.    Rice,   29   W. 

■J9th   St..  New  York;    annual,   Dec.  0  9;     New   York. 
American    Street    and   Interurban    Railway   Ass'n. — H.    C.    Donecker,    29 

W.   S9th    St.,   New    York;   Oct.    1014;    Atlantic   City. 
Association  or  Am.   Ry.  Accounting  Officers.— C.  G.   Phillips,   143   Dear- 
born   St.,    Chic.iRo;    April    26,   1911;    New   Orleans,    I..a. 
Association  op  Railway  Claim   Agents. — J.  R.  McSherry,  C.  &   E.   I.,  Chi- 
cago;  May,  1911;  Montreal,  Can. 
Association     or     Railway     Electrical     Engineers. — G.      B.      Colegrove, 

I.  C.  R.R.,  Chicago. 
Association  or  Railway  Telegraph   Superintendents. — P.   w.   Drew,  186 

Adams  St.,  Chicago:  June  19,  1911;   Boston. 
Ass.  or  Trans,  and  Car  Acc.   Officers.— G.    P.   Con.ird,   24   Park  Place,  N. 

Y.;   Dec.    1314,   Chicago;  June   20-21,   1911,    Cape  May  City,   N.  J. 
Canadian    Railway    Ci.cb.— James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry..    Montreal. 

Que.;   1st  Tues.  in  month,  except  June,  July  and   Aug.;    Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engs.— Clement  11.  McLeod,  413  Dorchester  St., 

Montreal,  Que.;  Thursdays;   Montreal;  annual,   last  week  January. 
Car    Koreman's    Association    of   Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    50th 

Court,   ChicaRo;    2d    Monday    in   month;    Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day  in  January,   March,  May,   Sept.  and   Nov.;    Buffalo. 
Encinekrs'   S.HiF.rv  of   I'enn. — E.    K.   Dasher,  Rox  704,   Ilarrisburg.   Pa. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western   Pennsylvania. — E.   K.   Ililes,  803   Fultom 
ItldE..  Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;    annual,  Jan.  17,  1911.  Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim   .Association. — Warren   P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.  R.R., 

Kicbm.Mul.   \'a.;    illth  annual,  Juiir  21,   1911:   St.    Paul.   Minn. 
Cineral  Superintendents'  Ass'n   of  Chicago. — H.  D.  Judson,  209  Adams 

St.,   Chicago;    Wednesday   preceding  Sd  Thursday;   Chicago. 
Indianapolis   Ky.   and  Mech  l  Ci.ud. — H.   S.    Downey,   C,  H.  &    D.,  Indian- 
apolis, Incl. 
Ihtexnational  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  9S 

Liberty   St.,  New   York;  next  convention,  Omaha,   Neb. 
Internat'l  Rv.  I\'fl  Ass'n. — ^D.  B.  Sebastian,  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago; 

May   1.'>-1S:   Chattanooga.  Tena 
International    Railway    General    Foremen's   Association. — L.    H.    Bryan, 

D.  &   I.   R.   Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
1st.   Ky.    Master   Ui.acksmitiis'  Assn. — .\.    L.   Woodworth,   Lima.   Ohio. 
International  Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11    Brussels:   lOl.o,   Berlin. 
Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Sd 

Friday   in   month,  except  July  and  August;    Des   Moines. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Assn. — J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Master  Car  and  Loco    Painters'  Ass'n  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane, 

B.  &   M..   Reading.    Mass. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  ex.  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.;   Boston. 
New  York   Railroad  Club. — H.    t).  Vought,  95   Liberty  St.,  New  York;  Id 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,   July   and  August;    New  York. 
North-West  Railway  Club. — T.  W.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;   1st  Tues. 

after  2d   Mon..  <-x.   Tune.    lulv.  .August:     St.    Paul   ,nnd    Minn. 
Northern    Railway   Club. — C.   L.   Kennedy,  C,   M.  &  St.   P.,   Duluth;   4th 

Sniurdav:    annual,  Nov.   26;     Dnhitb.   .Mmn. 
Om.^ha    K.miway    Cub— .v.    H.    Christiansen.    Barker    Blk. :    Second   Wed. 
Railway    Club    of    Kansas    City. — C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;  Sd  Friday  in  month;   Kansas  City. 
Railway   Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  4th  Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;   Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  12  North  Linden  St.,  Beth- 


K-h. 


Railway  S'keepers'   .\s?'n. — J.  P.   Murphy,  Box  C.  Collinwood,  O.;   annual. 

May,  Iflll. 
Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson;   2d  Monday;   Richmond. 
RoADUASTERS'  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  Wav  Ass'n. — Walter  E.  Emery,  P.  &  P. 

U.    Kv..    Peoria.    111.;   Oct..  mil;    St.    Louis. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Club. — E.    W.    Frauenthal,    Union    Station,    St.    Louis, 

Mo.;  ?d  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug.;   St.  Louis. 
Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Station, 

Chicago;  Oct.  25  and  26:  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 
SouTHFRN    .•\ssociATioN   OF  Car  Service  OFFICERS. — E.  W.   Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.  R.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  Ala.:  annual,  Oct.  20;  Atlanta. 
Southern   &   Southwestern    R.R.    Club. — A.   J.    Merrill,    Prudential   Bldg., 

.•\tlanta;  3d  Thurs..  Jan.,  Mar.,  July,  Sept.  and  Nov.;  Atlanta. 
Toledo    Transportation    Club. — L.    G.    Macomber,   Woolson    Spice   Co.,    To- 
ledo; 1st  Sat.;  annual.  May  6,  1911.  Toledo. 
Transportation   Club  of  Buffalo. — J.  M.   Sells,   Buffafo;   1st  Sat.  after  1st 

Wed.;  annual,  Dec.  13;    Buffalo. 
Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  last 

Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;   New  York. 
Trvffic   Ci  rn  ok   PiTTSBiRrH. — T.   S.   Walters,   Oliver   Building.   Pittsburgh; 

meetings  monthly,  Pittsburgh. 
Train    Despatchers'  Ass'n  of  America. — J.   F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart  Ave., 

Chicago;  annual.  June  20,   1911;  Baltimore. 
TtAviLiNc  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R., 

East  Buffalo. 
Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.   Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg; 2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  August;  Winnipeg. 


Qlraffir   N^tu^. 

.\t  l;irmiiiKli;iiii.  Al,i.,  laHl  week,  James  McKnight  was  ar- 
rcslcd  on  tin-  tii;iiKf  'if  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in  «enr!mf{ 
laisc  bills  of  ladiiiK  of  cotlon. 

Tlic  fnivlit  tr:inic  deparlmcnts  of  the  Clyde  and  the  .Mallory 
sU-ani.sliip  conii'.iiiiis  have  been  consolidated  and  J.  I'..  iJen^son, 
tialfic  nianaKir,  |.icr  ;!ti  N.  K..  .New  York,  is  at  the  head  of  both. 
The  assistant  traflic  manaxer  is  H.  E.  Maynard. 

It  is  announced  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  that  the  banks  of  that  city 
will  guarantee  bills  of  ladinK  for  shipments  of  cotton,  thus 
imctinK  the  objections  of  the  KnRlish  bankers  to  the  custfjms 
lurctof.irc  ill  vo^ue  which  have  impaired  confidence  in  cotton 
bills. 

The  New  York  F'ublic  Service  Commission,  First  district,  has 
rciKjrtcd  to  the  Hoard  of  Esliniale,  of  New  York  City,  that  there 
liavc  been  100  distnissals  and  resignations  from  its  service  since 
June  1,  and  that  the  request  made  by  the  Board  of  listimate 
for  a  1911  budget  10  per  cent,  under  that  of  1910  would  be  com- 
])lied   with. 

To  accommodate  the  traflic  in  dressed  meats,  provisions  and 
other  perishable  freight,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  estab- 
lished in  New  York  harbor  a  refrigerator  barge  service.  I' or 
much  of  this  traffic  it  is  impracticable  to  make  delivery  m  the 
original  car,  because  most  of  the  steamships  have  no  rail  con- 
nections at  their  piers,  and  freight  must  be  delivered  by  floats. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  that  at 
the  hearing  on  western  freight  rate  advances,  which  is  to  be 
resumed  at  Chicago  on  October  2-"),  shippers  will  be  heard  first 
and  then  the  railways  will  be  required  to  justify  the  specific  ad- 
vances proposed.  The  roads  had  heretofore  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  they  would  be  required  only  to  show  that  they 
needed  more  revenue. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  Y'ork  has  been  requested 
by  some,  of  its  members  to  investigate  the  dispute  between  the 
railways  and  shippers  as  to  whether  the  market  value  of  goods 
lost  or  damaged  in  transit  at  point  of  shipment  or  point  of  de- 
livery. The  railways  claim  that  the  market  price  at  the  point  of 
shipment  should  regulate  the  settlement  of  damage,  and  this  con- 
tention would  seem  to  be  upheld  by  the  wording  of  the  uniform 
bi'.l  of  lading  now  in  use,  but  the  commission  merchants  question 
the  legality  of  the  phrasing  of  the  uniform  bill  of  lading. 

1  he  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  filed  a  complaint  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  about  the  new  transit  rules 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  railways  at  Chicago.  One  oi 
the  rules  objected  to  is  that  which  limits  the  time  during  which 
grain  can  be  held  at  Chicago  under  the  transit  rate  to  six 
months,  or  30  days  in  case  a  rate  is  advanced  meantime. 
The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  men  want  to  be  allowed  to  hold 
the  grain  nine  months.  Another  rule  objected  to  is  that  which 
imposes  a  charge  of  10  cents  a  car  for  recording  al!  gram 
shipped.  It  IS  asserted  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  grain 
is  shipped  on  transit  rates.  The  commission  is  asked  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  inake  a  thorough  investigation  of  their  reasonable- 
ness. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  by  its  manager  pf  transporta- 
tion, W.  M.  Hopkins,  has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  regarding  the  so-called  "ex-lake"  grain 
rates  east  of  BufTalo.  The  rates  are  declared  unreasonably 
high  in  themselves,  and  it  is  also  charged  that  the  railways  are 
applying  a  higher  rate  than  is  just  for  the  haul  from  Buffalo 
cast  when  the  grain  moves  into  Buffalo  by  water  as  compared 
with  the  proportional  rate  charged  when  the  grain  moves  into 
Buffalo  by  rail.  This,  it  is  charged,  is  done  to  give  the  rail- 
ways a  monopoly  of  the  traffic  by  equalizing  the  rail-and-water 
and  the  all-rail  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard.  It  is  under- 
stood that  similar  complaints  will  be  filed  by  the  grain  interests 
cf  Duluth,  Milwaukee  and  Buffalo.  The  complaint  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  was  filed  after  about  two  years'  negotia- 
tions to  secure  a  readjustment  of  the  rates.  It  is  charged  that 
the  railways  are  able  to  make  the  lake  rates  high  compared 
with  the  rail  rates,  owing  to  their  control  of  most  of  the  lake 
lines  carrying  grain.  It  is  intimated  that  the  government  may 
be  asked  to  proceed  against  the  railways  for  having  acquired 
control  of  the  lake  fines  upon  the  ground  that  this  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 
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Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages. 
Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways    of    the   American    Railway   Association,    in   presenting 
statistical  bulletm  No.  79-A,  giving  a  summary  of  car  shortages 


were  decreases  in  surplus  in  all  territories,  with  the  exception  of 
group  1  (New  England),  which  shows  a  slight  increase.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  increases  in  shortage  occur  in 
all  portions  of  the  country." 


Cak  Surpluses  and  Shoktaces. 

I Surpluses v  , Shortages ^ 

Coal,  Coal, 

Bate.                                              No.   of                                                gondola       Other  '                                      gondola       Other 

roads.            Box.            Flat,      and  hopper,   kinds.         Total.  Box.            Flat.      and  hopper,    kinds.        Total. 

Group*!. — September    2S,    1910 S                      14               358                235               412            1,019  551                 SS               260                   0               899 

2.—         "             2S,    1910 28                1.700               143            1.681            7.482          11,006  459                   0               612               117            1,188 

3.—         •'             28,    1910 22                2,313               387                413            2,390            5.503  4               ISO               742                112            1,038 

*.—          "             28.    1910 10                     SO                   0               315               399               794  2,173               541            1,675               500            4,SS9 

5.—         "             2S,    1910 14                        0                 95                175               623               893  614               26S            1,247               175            2,304 

6.—         "             28.    1910 21                5,736               536            1,999            1.702            9.973  409                   9               203                 13               634 

'■         7. —         "             2S,    1910 2                      51                 21                    0                   0                 72  0                   0               155               141               296 

8.—         "             28.    1910 13                   579                 10            1,060            1,422            3.071  1.052               114                 17                    7            1.190 

"         9.—          "             28,    1910 8                    456               230                223               568            1,477  448               213                   0                 62               723 

"       10.—         "             28,    1910 20                1,008               463             1.725            3,744            6,940  2,011               215               133               208            2,567 

"       11.—         "             28,    1910 5                   207            1,151                  45               318            1,721  1,944                 42                   0               227            2,21S 

Total    143              12,144            3,394            7,S71          19,060          42,469  9,665            1,670            5,044            1,562          17,941 

•Group  :  is  composed  of  New  England  lines;    Group  2 — .New   Vork,    New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  lines;    Group  3 — Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Western   Pennsylvania  lines;    Group  4 — West  Virginia,   Virginia,   North   and    South   Carolina    lines;     Group  5 — Kentucky,   Tennessee, 

Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida  lines;  Group  6 — Iowa,  Illinois,    Wisconsin,    Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas   lines;    Group  7 — Montana,   Wyoming  and 

Nebraska  lines;    Group  8 — Kansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;    Group  9 — Texas.  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  lines;  Group  10 — Ore- 
gon, Idaho,  California  and  Arizona  lines;    Group  11 — Canadian  lines. 


and  surpluses  bv  groups   from   Mav  26,   1909,  to  September  28, 
1910,  says  : 

"The  surplus  reported  totals  42,469  cars,  a  decrease  of  12,421. 
The  shortage  totals   17,941   cars,   an  increase  of  10,127.    There 


The  accompanying  table  gives  surpluses  and  shortages  by 
groups  for  the  last  period  covered  by  the  report,  and  the  charts 
show  total  surpluses  and  shortages  bi-weekly  in  1907,  1908,  1909 
and  1910. 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages  in    1907,    1908,    1909  and    1910. 
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Freight    Car    Balance    and    Performance. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  82,  covering  car  balance  and  performance 
for  June,  1910,  says  : 

".Although  the  car  situation  reports  (Bulletins  Xos.  7.3  and 
V.3-A)  shows  that  there  was  more  idle  equipment  in  June  than  in 
May,  thi  performance  figures,  as  well  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  reports  of  freight  earnings,  show  increases 
in  tonnage  and  earnings  per  car  as  well  as  gross  earnings  per 
mile  of  road.  This  would  seem  to  be  explained  by  the  improve- 
ment in  the  performance  of  the  cars  in  service,  as  reflected  in 
the  averages  shown  in  this  bulletin. 

''The  tonnage  per  loaded  car  increased  to  21.7,  the  loaded  mile- 
age averaged  68A  per  cent,  and  the  miles  per  car  per  day  24.5. 
The  ton  miles  per  car  per  day  increased  from  349  in  May  to 
362  in  June.  Earnings  per  freight  car  show  a  corresponding  in- 
crease, averaging  $2.40  per  day  as  against  $2.34  in  May.  Cars  in 
shop  increased  from  5.99  per  cent,  to  6.63  per  cent. 

"The  car  balance  figures  denote  a  continuation  of  the  home- 
ward movement,  and  the  cars  on  their  owners'  lines  increased  to 
62  per  cent,  compared  with  58  per  cent,  in  May.  The  number  of 
cars  in  service  m  the  \arious  groups  in  excess  of  ownership  is 
materially  decreased." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  balance  and  performance  in 
June. 


Railways  and   Water  Terminals. 

President  Delano,  of  the  Wabash,  gave  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  press  last  week : 

"The  recent  report  of  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  commissioner 
of  corporations,  on  'Water  Terminals,'  has  caused  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  of  the  railways  in  the  press  which  I  believe  is 
unfair.  The  report  is  a  fine  piece  of  thorough  investigation; 
but  some  of  its  statements  give  the  impression  that  Mr.  Smith 
thinks  the  railways  have  been  at  fault  in  getting  so  much  water 
frontage  in  cities.  Most  of  the  railways  were  built  into  our 
cities  when  the  cities  were  much  smaller  than  they  are  now. 
They  naturally  extended  their  lines  to  those  parts  of  the  city 
where  they  could  conveniently  deliver  traffic  to,  and  receive 
it  from,  both  the  boats  and  the  local  industries,  which  latter 
were  mainly  on  the  water  front.  Is  it  fair  to  blame  the  rail- 
ways for  having  been  enterprising  enough  to  extend  their  tracks 
to  places  where  they  could  get  traffic?  Much  of  the  water 
frontage  owned  by  the  railways  was  comparatively  valueless 
when  acquired.  The  boat  lines  could  have  acquired  it  just  as 
easily  as  the  railways.  It  has  been  greatly  increased  in  value 
by  the  city's  growing  out  along  the  railways'  tracks.  Do  the 
railways  deserve  reprobation  for  having  kept  it  and  acquired 
more  as  they  needed  it?  In  retaining  it  and  using  it  for  the 
purposes  which  make  it  most  valuable  to  them,  they  have  done 
merely  what  other  business  concerns  have  done  with  water 
frontage  property.  If  the  public  desires  to  acquire  the  land  for 
wharfs  in  the  usual  way  it  can  do  so.  .'\s  long  as  it  does  not 
take  the  proper  steps  to  acquire  it,  public  officers  and  the  press 
hardly  can  blame  the  railways  for  keeping  and  using  it. 

"Mr.  Smith  says:  "There  is  a  surprising  lack  of  co-ordination 
between  rail  lines  and  water  lines  for  water  traffic  *  *  * 
Often,  indeed,  rail  lines  are  a  positive  obstacle  to  the  handling 
of  water  traffic  instead  of  a  benefit.'  The  water  lines  are  com- 
petitors of  the  rail  lines.  These  statements  illustrate  the  fact 
that,  while  the  government  itself  .subsidizes  water  transporta- 
tion in  order  to  enable  it  to  compete  effectively  with  rail  trans- 
portation, it  is  not  considered  right  for  the  railways  to  use  ef- 
fective methods  in  competing  with  the  water  lines.  In  this 
connection  it  should  not  be  overlnnked  that  practic.illy  all  the 
important  boat  lines  on  the  great  lakes,  which  handle  most  of 
the  inland  water  traffic  of  the  country,  arc  owned  cither  by 
railways  or  by  large  industrial  corporations.  For  a  railway 
to  give  the  use  of  its  facilitic-;  to  water  lines  owned  by  its  rail- 
way competitors  would  he  simply  to  give  Iheir  use  to  its  rail- 
way competitors  themselves.  .'\s  to  the  lake  lines  owne<l  by  in- 
dustrial corporations,  they  arc  not  common  carriers,  but  private 
carriers;  they  handle  traffic  only  for  their  owners;  and  so  long 
as  they  are  not  common  carriers,  serving  the  public,  the  rail- 
ways cannot  be  blamed  if  they  do  not  treat  them  as  such.  As 
a    matter    of    fact,    however,    even    private    water    carriers   are 
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Kivcii  the  use  of  railway  water  irniilaKc  in  I  liit.iKu  ami  many 
otlirr  lilic!!  all  over  the  oiiiitry  Tliat  the  railways  have  not 
inttile  trartic  arranKementrt  at  many  pi'mls  with  water  lines,  such 
a*  those  on  the  Mississippi  river,  is  beiaiisc  the  water  lines  have 
not  hcen  ahlc  to  transfer  anil  handle  the  trallic  delivered  to 
thciu  by  the  railways  al  such  points  economically  and  expe- 
ditiously or  to  K've  the  railways  any  substantial  trallic  in  re- 
turn Where  the  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  an  iiitcr- 
chanKc  of  trallic  the  railways  have  made  favorable  rates  in 
connection  with  the  boat  lines.  For  example,  at  the  present 
moment,  on  trallic  movinR  from  the  Kast  to  (.hicago  by  boat, 
and  thence  to  St.  Louis  by  rail,  the  railways  Rive  the  boat  lines 
divisions  of  the  throu^ih  rates  which  actually  make  the  earn- 
ings  of  the  railways  from  the  trallic  tinrcmuneralive.  Wherever 
the  water  lines  are  or  shall  become  able  satisfactorily  to  handle 
through  tratlic  the  government  will  be  justilied  in  compellinK 
the  railways  to  establish  reasonable  through  rates  and  through 
routes  in  connection  with  them. 

"Many  of  the  criticisms  of  the  laiKvays  for  having  hampered 
and  destroyed  water  transportation  are  really  merely  criticisms 
of  the  railways  for  having  given  a  su|)erior  service  with  which 
the  water  lines  have  been  unable  to  compete,  l-'or  example,  the 
water  lines  have  no  soliciting  staflfs  to  seek  traffic;  no  bills  of 
lading  arc  issued  except  by  a  few  which  are  common  carriers; 
and  they  ilo  not  give  continuous,  all  the  year  round  service. 
The  conse(|uence  i.N.  they  do  not — and,  so  long  as  they  are  thus 
operated,  cannot — effectively  compete  with  the  railways,  no  mat- 
ter what  rates  they  make;  for  service  is  just  as  important  in 
getting  traffic  as  rates  are." 


till  II  put  111  a  -"/ii-cent  rate.  It  asked  the  permission  of  the  cm- 
mission  to  raise  this  bccautc  it  had  found  that  it  was  not  com- 
pensatory. 

COURT    NEWS. 


Crop  Conditions. 

The  United  Stntes  department  of  agriculture  estimates  crop 
conditions  as  follows : 

. Condition  compared  with  normal. \ 

Oct.  1.  Sept.   1.  Oct.  1,  Oct.   1.  Oct.  1, 

1910.  1910.  1909.  1908.  Ten-year  av. 

Crops.                              Per  ct.  Per  ct.  Per  ct.  Per  ct.  Per  ct. 

Corn     .S0.3  78.2  73.8  77.8  78.4 

Buckwheat     81.7  82.3  79.5  81.6  83.3 

Potatoes    71.8  70.5  78.8  68.7  75.6 

Tobacco     80.2  77.7  81.3  84.1  83.0 

Flaxseed    47.2  48.3  84.9  81.2  *83.4 

Rice    88.1  88.8  81.2  87.7  86.1 

.\pples   46.4  46.8  43.9  48.4  53.8 

•Seven-year. 

I Production — — ^  , — Quality. — ^ 

. Yield  per  acre. ^        (000  omitted).  10-year 

1910.       1909.     lOyr.  av.       1910.  1909.  1910.        av. 

Crops.             Bush.      Bush.      Bush.         Bush.  Bush.  Per  ct.  Per  ct. 

Spring    wheat.      11.8          15.8          13.7         233,475  290,823  94.1        86.2 

.\ll  wheat 14.2          15.8          14.1         691.769  737.189  93.1 

Oats    31.9          30.3          29.5     1,096.396  1,007,353  93.8        86.1 

Barley 22.4          24.3          25.7         158.138  170.284  88.1        86.9 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

Advances  Suspended. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  until 
February  6.  1911,  tariffs  tiled  by  the  agents  of  the  Transconti- 
nental F^reight  Bureau,  the  Central  Freight  Association,  and  the 
Trunk  Line  Association  increasing  rates  on  lumber,  staves, 
cement  and  other  commodities,  westbound  from  Mississippi  river 
points  to  northern  Pacific  coast  points  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. 

Advances  in  freight  rates  between  New  Orleans  and  points 
north,  west  and  east,  which  were  to  have  become  effective  on 
November  1,  have  been  suspended,  pending  an  inquiry  into  their 
reasonableness.  The  tariffs  are  suspended  for  120  days  from 
November  L 


STATE   COMMISSIONS. 


The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  given  permission 
to  the  railways  to  run  trains  over  crossings  with  logging  roads 
and  short  railways  without  stopping,  when  the  crossings  havp 
been  provided  with  gates  which  are  set  normally  against  the  log 
ging  or  short  line  roads. 

The  .Arkansas  Railway  Commission  having  refused  to  give 
its  permission  to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  to  raise 
passenger  rates  to  3  cents  a  mile,  counsel  for  the  road  announced 
that  it  would  raise  the  rate  anyway.  The  commission  originally 
fixed  a  rate  of  2  cents  for  all  trunk  lines  in  the  state.  The 
federal  court  issued  an  injunction  restraining  it  from  enforc- 
ing the  order.    The  Rock  Island,  in  common  with  other  lines, 


The  Ralston  (Ncb.j  Townsite  Co.  has  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sion  against  the  Missouri 
Pacific  for  its  refusal  to  build  a  switch  connecting  the  side  track 
of  the  Ralston  company  with  its  line,  in  accordance  with  a  verbal 
agreement. 

Counsel  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  have  filed  a  mo- 
tion with  the  Supreme  Court  asking  for  the  postponement  of  the 
argument  of  the  Missouri  River  rate  case  until  the  case  can  be 
heard  by  nine  judges.  At  the  opening  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  was  sworn  in  as  an  associate 
justice. 

An  indictment  brought  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law 
against  the  Imperial  Glass  Co.,  a  West  Virginia  corporation,  has 
been  sustained  in  an  opinion  by  the  Circuit  Court.  The  de- 
fendant had  entered  a  demur  to  an  indictment  of  the  Federal 
grand  jury,  charging  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  in 
hand-blown  glass. 

Suit  has  been  brought  against  12  bituminous  coal  shippers  in 
the  Clearfield  district  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  recover  $1,000,000  damages,  due  to  alleged  discrimina- 
tion in  that  the  raiiw^ay  company  delivered  coal  for  the  Berwind- 
White  Co.  at  a  pier  in  New  York  harbor  and  delivers  coal  for 
complainants  at  Perth  Amboy,  25  miles  from  New  York. 

The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  secured  an  in- 
junction from  Ihe  Thurston  county  (Washington)  superior 
court,  restraining  the  Washington  board  of  equalization  from 
certifying  the  assessment  of  this  railway  to  the  various  coun- 
ties of  the  state  at  an  aggregate  of  $27,000,000.  The  company 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Washington  railway  commis- 
sion, after  a  long  and  exhaustive  investigation,  placed  a  valua- 
tion on  the  property  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  Washington  of  only  $19,500,000.  This  being  the  basis 
fixed  by  the  commission  on  which  the  road  should  be  allowed 
to  earn  revenues,  it  is  contended  that  no  higher  basis  should 
be  fixed  on  which  it  shall  be  required  to  pay  taxes.  One  of  the 
interesting  features  of  this  situation  is  that  when  the  railway 
commission  was  making  its  valuation,  it  was  announced  that  it 
probably  would  be  taken  as  a  basis  both  for  regulation  of  rates 
and  for  taxation. 


Hearing    Resumed    In    Union    Pacific    Merger  Suit. 

C.  A.  Severance,  special  assistant  to  the  attorney-general, 
opened  argument  for  the  government  in  the  case  of  U.  S.  A.  v. 
Union  Pacific  before  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court.  He  said  in  part 
as  follows : 

"This  suit  was  brought  by  the  United  States  of  America  tor 
the  purpose  of  dissolving  a  railway  combination  originating  with 
the  defendants,  Harriman,  Schiff,  Kahn,  Stillman,  Rogers  and 
their  associates,  including  the  Union  Pacific,  under  which  com- 
bination a  common  control  has  been  established  over  the  L'nion 
Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake,  and  then  to  some  extent  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe. 

"Perhaps  the  most  prominent  issue  is  as  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  is  averred 
that  the  rail  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  the  Mississippi 
river  to  Portland  were  in  active  competition  with  the  lines  of 
the  Union  Pacific  for  the  transportation  of  vast  quantities  of 
freight  from  points  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  eastern 
states ;  that  the  steamship  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  together  with  its  rail 
lines,  was  in  active  competition  with  the  lines  of  the  L'nion 
Pacific  for  a  large  amount  of  traffic  originating  in  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  central  states ;  that  the  rail  line  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  was  in  active  competition 
with  the  ships  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  plying 
between  those  points. 

"Edwin  Hawley  testified  that  up  to  the  spring  of  1901  Union 
Pacific  maintained  agencies  in  the  East,  working  in  competition 
with   the   Southern    Pacific   for  all   business   originating   in   this 
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territory;  that  this  competition  for  transcontinental  business 
originating  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  between  the  Union  and 
Southern  Pacific  extended  as  far  north  as  Portland,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree  than  to  California  common  points. 

"The  effort  of  the  Southern  Pacific  was  to  move  all  traffic  to 
the  coast  by  New  Orleans,  while  the  Union  Pacific  worked  for 
the  only  route  affording  it  any  revenue,  via  Omaha  or  Kansas 
City  to  Ogden.  On  the  basis  of  a  dollar  rate  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco  would  receive  30.1  cents. 
Where  the  traffic  moved  via  New  Orleans  the  Southern  Pacific 
would  receive  all  the  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  traffic 
moved  via  New  Orleans  the  Union  Pacific  would  get  nothing. 
Therefore  there  was  the  same  incentive  to  active,  energetic  com- 
petition between  these  lines  that  there  would  have  been  had  the 
Southern  Pacific  not  owned  the  line  between  Ogden  and  San 
Francisco. 

'The  Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  were  both  connect- 
ing and  competing  lines.  Paul  Morton,  from  1895  to  1904  vice- 
president  of  the  Atchison,  testified  :  Q.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  situation  of  all  those  railways,  will  you  state  whether  in 
your  opinion  in  the  spring  of  1901  prior  to  the  time  when  the 
Union  Pacific  purchased  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  these  lines  were  competitors  for  transcontinental 
business?  A.  They  were  both  competitors  and  connections.  Q. 
They  were  competitors,  were  they?     A.  Yes. 

"Testimony  shows  that  in  traffic  meetings  where  questions  of 
policy  or  rates  arose  Union  Pacific  and  the  Sunset  route  were 
frequently  competing;  that  agents  of  the  Union  Pacific  were  en- 
deavoring to  route  traffic  over  their  line  and  thence  to  the 
coast  and  agents  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  route  it  via  New 
Orleans.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  traffic  director  of  the  Union-Southern 
Pacific  system,  speaking  of  competition  from  Atlantic  seaboard 
points  to  California  points,  testified  that  prior  to  1901  and  for 
many  years  the  line  via  New  Orleans  was  an  important  factor 
in  that  competition ;  further,  that  'conditions  to-day  with  respect 
to  two  representatives  in  Atlantic  seaboard  are  the  same  as  be- 
fore 1901.  The  Union  Pacific  has  its  general  agents  there  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  has  its  agents,  but  all  the  endeavor  the 
Union  Pacific  agencies  must  contribute  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
because  they  cannot  get  into  California  otherwise,  and  really 
you  must  say  the  agencies  are  practically  joint.' 

"This  answer  of  Mr.  Stubbs  really  sums  up  the  defense  in 
this  case.  Defendants  cannot  deny  that  for  years  the  Southern 
Pacific  actively  worked  business  out  of  New  York  by  way  of 
New  Orleans ;  that  the  Union  Pacific  actively  worked  to  secure 
that  same  business,  via  Omaha  or  Kansas  City;  but  although 
this  competition  was  most  active,  Mr.  Stubbs'  answer  implies 
that  there  was  really  no  competition  because  for  a  portion  of  the 
way  the  traffic  secured  by  the  Union  Pacific  was  hauled  by  a  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

"On  occasion  of  the  arbitration  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  dif- 
ferential, Mr.  Stubbs  demolished  this  theory  by  arguing  that  'if 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  were  deprived  of  connection  with  the 
Union  Pacific,  making  a  through  line  to  San  Francisco  vis  Port- 
land, the  Short  Line  would  be  deprived  of  all  opportunity  to 
compete  for  a  share  of  the  San  Francisco  trade;  therefore,  that 
a  through  line  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  unit  regardless  of  whether 
part  of  it  may  bo  used  for  forming  another  through  line  even 
though  it  may  be  a  rival  through  line.'  Mr.  Stubbs  thus  thor- 
oughly answered  the  entire  technical  argument  that  is  advanced 
to  show  that  a  railway  company  cannot  compete  for  business 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  competing  for  business. 

"J.  A.  Munroe,  freight  traffic  manager  for  the  Union  Pacific, 
testified:  Q.  What  roads  do  you  mean  by  your  competitors? 
A.  Speaking  of  San  Francisco  business,  all  lines  east  of  Ogden 
other  than  Union  Pacific,  all  lines  east  of  El  Paso,  including  the 
through  route  of  the  Simsct  Line  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco. 

"Other  witnesses  testified  that  from  188S  to  1891  competition 
for  coast  business  out  of  Philadelphin  between  Union  and  South- 
ern Pacific  was  very  strong;  that  pri"r  to  l!Mtl  Portlanrj  hiisl- 
ncss  was  solicitc<l  by  Union  and  Siuithern  Pacific  agents  sep- 
arately; that  weslliound  most  of  the  business  was  routed  to 
Ogden  ;in(I  thence  by  Southern  Pacific  via  .Sacramento  to  Pcrt- 
l.iiifl.  Hiisincss  of  the  Uiiiun  I'afilii-  l)etvveeii  the  east  and  I'ort- 
laud  moved  over  the  Short  Line  and  O.  R.  &  N.  The  Suuthern 
Pacific  sought  this  traffic  over  their  own  rails  from  Ogden  t« 
Portl.Ttul  via  Sacramrntn.  This  Sacramento  route  has  hern 
closed  to  traffic  since  llir  joint  ttianagrnicnt." 
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ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


Executive,    Financial   and    Legal   Officers. 

J.  B.  Tartt,  auditor  of  the  Texas  City  Terminal,  with  office 
at  Texas  City,  Tex.,  has  resigned. 

C.  M.  Malone,  secretary  and  auditor  of  the  Houston  Belt  & 
Terminal  Railway,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  resigned  to 
engage  in  other  business. 

R.  E.  Clark,  assistant  secretary  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  secretary, 
succeeding  J.  G.  Parker,  deceased. 

The  Texas  Southern,  a  projected  line  in  Texas,  has  elected 
the  following  officers :  F.  T.  Parks,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  presi- 
dent; H.  G.  Martin,  Pleasanton,  Tex.,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer, and  Frank  Burmeister,  Tilden,  Tex.,  secretary. 

F.  O.  Waldo,  secretary  of  the  Detroit  &  Charlevoix  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  been  appointed  auditor;  N.  B.  Ackley  has  been 
appointed  assistant  auditor ;  E.  A.  Wigren  has  been  appointed 
auditor  of  disbursements,  and  Henry  Russell  has  been  appointed 
general  counsel,  all  with  offices  at  Detroit. 

Operating  Officers. 

H.  H.  .\dams,  general  superintendent  of  the  Toronto,  Hamil- 
ton &  Buffalo,  has  been  promoted  to  general  manager,  with  office 
at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

W.  E.  Miller  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  First 
division  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  He  is  to  have  his  office 
at  Pueblo,  Colo.  Mr.  Miller  succeeds  I.  H.  Luke,  resigned  to 
accept  service  elsewhere. 

W.  C.  Heth,  chief  despatcher  of  the  Wabash  at  Montpelier, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent,  with  office  at 
Defroit,  Mich.,  succeeding  J.  J.  Sim,  given  an  extended  leave 
of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health. 

C.  H.  Biever  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  car  service 
of  the  Detroit  &  Charlevoix;  A.  C.  Thomas  has  been  appointed 
car  accountant,  and  J.  J.  Ross  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  telegraph,  all  v,-ith  offices  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Michael  C.  Roach,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
division  of  the  Eric,  with  office  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  having 
resigned,  that  position  is  abolished.  William  J.  English,  train- 
master at  Port  Jervis,  X.  Y.,  has  been  transferred  to  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  Michael  Nolan,  trainmaster  at  Jersey  City,  has  been 
transferred  to  Port  Jervis,  succeeding  Mr.  English;  Thomas 
O'Donnell,  chief  despatcher,  has  been  appointcil  a  trainmaster, 
succeding  Mr.  Nolan;  H.  R.  Cole,  night  chief  despatcher,  has 
been  appointed  chief  despatcher,  succeeding  Mr.  O'Donnell,  and 
.Mbert  M.  Kelly,  station  supervisor,  has  been  appointed  night 
chief  despatcher,  succeeding  Mr.  Cole,  all  with  offices  at  Jersey 
City. 

Cornelius  J.  Shea,  whose  ap|)ointment  as  superintenden'.  of 
the  Wyoming  division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  with  otVicr  at 
Wilkesbarrc.  Pa.,  was  recently  announced  in  these  columns, 
began  railway  work  in  1891  on  the  Erie  Railroad  as  a  telegraph 
cipcrator.  He  then  went  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity. From  1892  to  1908  he  has  been  consecutively  despatcher, 
chief  despatcher  and  trainmaster  on  the  same  road,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  He  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Huf- 
f.ilo  division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Sayrc,  Pa,  in  October. 
I!M)S,  and  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  .Auburn  divi- 
sion on  January  1,  1910,  which  position  ho  held  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming  divi- 
sion. 

Filw.ird  1'".  Illomeyer,  whose  appointment  as  general  manager 
of  the  t  hattanooga  Southern,  with  office  at  C'hattanooga,  Tenn,, 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  during  the  past  '29  years 
has  served  in  nearly  every  department,  but  his  work  has  been 
ihicHy  in  the  constniotioii  and  operation  of  various  small  rail- 
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rt.ijvt  ill  MiHMiiiii  and  Arkaiis.is.  wliicli  arc  \\><\\  a  pail  ■■!  iIk' 
'l''ri.iCL)  sy.Hlriii.  In  (  HIuIkt,  l!»(t;t.  Iiu  was  inailc  prcsiflcnt  aiicl 
nmnaKcr  <>(  tlu-  IVii'  iMarnmltc  Slcainsliip  Ln.,  rcmaininK  in 
tliu(  position  until  May,  liXHi,  wlu-n  he  wa.s  appoinli'd  a.ssistant 
general  freiKlit  amm  of  the  I'crr  Marqucltr  Kailroad  at  Md- 
wuukrc,  Wis.,  wini-h  position  lie  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
apponUnient.  Mr.  I'doineyer  was  also  president  ami  manager  of 
the  M«nisii(|ue,  Marciucttc  &  Norlhcrn,  now  a  part  of  the  Man- 
istiiiue  &  Lake  Superior,  from  March,  IDOl,  to  October,  1905. 

Traffic  Officers. 

>  A.  .^eawright  has  been  appomted  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Southwestern  Railway,  with  otTice  at  Henrietta,  Tex. 

n.  S.  (.'iray,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central 
at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  a  district  passenger  agent, 
with  office  at  St.  Paul. 

J.  T.  Livsey  has  been  appointed  a  soliciting  freight  agent  of 
the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  with  office  at  Macon,  Ga.,  suc- 
ceeding L.  C.  Shirah,  resigned. 

\\  .  F.  Bellairs  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at  Houston,  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding C.  W.  .Andrews,  resigned. 

George  B.  Hild  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
succeeding  Donald  P.  Stubbs,  deceased. 

15.  F.  Longley,  contracting  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  a  travel- 
ing freight  agent,  with  otfice  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

R.  S.  Fife,  commercial  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general  eastern  agent,  with 
o'ftce  at  New  York,  succeeding  C.  C.  Hopper,  resigned. 

Frank  O'Connor  has  been  appointed  traveling  agent  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  office  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  M.  Archdeacon,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

C.  W.  Andrews,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  a 
commercial  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  with  office 
at   Dallas,  Tex. 

C.  M.  Kittle,  statistician  in  the  office  of  the  vice-president  of 
the  Illinois  Central  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  freight  claim 
agent,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  R.  Kirkland,  assigned 
to  duties  in  the  purchasing  department. 

W.  E.  Coman,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Spokane.  Portland  &  Seattle  and  the  Astoria  &  Columbia  River 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  appointed  also  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  United  Railways  and  the  Oregon  Electric 
Railway. 

A.  P.  Massey,  New  England  passenger  agent  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  having  resigned,  the  duties  of  that  position  have  been 
assumed  by  William  E.  Hoyt,  general  eastern  passenger  agent 
at  New  York. 

W.  C.  Rowley  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Detroit  &  Charlevoix,  and  Joseph  S.  Hall  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  passenger  agent,  both  with  offices  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  H.  P.  Dearing  has  been  appointed  general  baggage  agent, 
with  office  at  Chicsgo. 

Charles  A.  Florence,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central,  in  charge  of  exports  and 
imports,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  June  8, 
1857,  in  Chicago.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  in  January,  187V,  began  railway  work  in  connection  with 
land  grants  in  Iowa  along  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern.  In  1887  he  was  made  traveling  passenger 
agent,  and  three  years  later  northeastern  passenger  agent  of  the 
Illinois  Central.  For  six  years  from  1891  he  was  general  agent 
in  charge  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  in  northeastern  terri- 
tory for  the  same  road,  and  from  1897  until  his  recent  promotion 
he  was  general  eastern  agent  in  New  York  City. 


J  U.  1 ,1.111.1111,  whose  appointment  as  .'utsislant  general  freight 
.igeiit  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  the  (Chicago  &  Alton, 
the  Minnca|i(>li»  Se  St.  Louis  aiwl  the  Iowa  (Central,  with  office 
;it  Chicago,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
March  21,  1H79,  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  attended  the  common 
.schools  and  night  school  until  May,  1891,  when  he  began  rail- 
way work  with  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Kansas  City,  now  the 
Toledo,  .St.  Louis  &  Western,  as  an  otlicc  boy.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  was  made  mailing  clerk  in  the  general  freight  depart- 
ment and  held  various  other  clerkships  until  August,  1900,  when 
he  was  made  rate  clerk,  which  position  he  held  for  four  years. 
He  was  then  made  contracting  freight  agent  at  Toledo,  and  in 
September,  1905,  was  made  chief  rate  clerk.  When  the  general 
offices  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  and  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  were  removed  to  Chicago  in  January,  1908,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  in  the  tariff  department.  When  the  four 
roads  mentioned  above  were  consolidated  in  December,  1909,  he 
was  made  chief  clerk  to  the  freight  traffic  manager  and  assist- 
ant freight  traffic  manager,  and  in  February,  1910,  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  tariff  bureau  of  the  four  roads,  from  which  posi- 
tion he  has  just  been  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent. 

Engineering   and    Rolling   Stock   Officers. 

E.  L.  Burdick  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  tests 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Topeka,  Kan. 

Ralph  Budd  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Spokane, 
Portland  &  Seattle,  with  office  at  Portland,  Ore.,  succeeding  T. 
H.  Croswell,  resigned. 

J.  Coughlin,  roadmaster  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  at 
Ft.  Scott,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  roadmaster  of  the  Kansas 
City  Southern,  with  office  at  Neosha,  Mo. 

George  H.  Webb  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Detroit  &  Charlevoix,  and  E.  D.  Bronner  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  both  with  offices  at  Detroit, 
Mich. 

F.  A.  Chase,  formerly  general  mechanical  inspector  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  (Juiiicy,  has  retired  from  active  set  vice 
after  almost  61  years  of  railway  and  mechanical   work;  yet  he 

does  not  regard  himself 
as  a  very  old  man  and 
his  portrait  does  not  in- 
dicate old  age.  Mr. 
Chase  was  born  August 
18,  1836,  at  Monroe, 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio. 
Two  years  later  his 
parents  moved  to  Wind- 
sor, Vt.,  and  in  1849, 
when  he  was  18  years 
old,  young  Chase  com- 
menced railway  work  as 
a  train  boy  on  the  Sulli- 
van Railroad  in  New 
Hampshire,  now  a  part 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
and  the  next  vear  he 
w-as  made  an  apprentice 
in  the  machine  shop  of 
the  same  road.  Four 
years  later  he  went 
south  as  a  machinist  in 
the  shops  of  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad,  now 
a  part  of  the  Southern  Railway,  at  Charleston,  and  in  1855  he 
worked  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  Georgia  State  road.  Two 
years  later  he  went  with  the  Detroit  Locomotive  Works,  and 
was  then  consecutively  in  the  Lake  Shore  shops  at  Adrian, 
.Mich.;  in  railway  shops  at  Ft.  W'ayne,  Ind. ;  with  the  New 
Albany  &  Salem,  now  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville, 
at  Michigan  City,  Ind.;  roundhouse  foreman  w-ith  the  Marietta 
&  Cincinnati,  now  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwest- 
ern, at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  In  January,  1866,  he  began  work  with 
the  Burlington,  with  which  road  he  was  in  continuous  service 
for  44  years.  He  worked  in  the  Aurora  shops  for  two  years 
and  was  later  fireman  and  then  locomotive  engineer.  In  1878 
he  was   made   roundhouse   foreman  at  Aurora,  and  two  years 
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later  was  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  in  1891  he  was 
given  additional  territory,  including  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph, 
and  five  years  later  was  appointed  general  master  mechanic  of 
the  Missouri  lines  of  the  Burlington.  In  1904  he  was  made  gen- 
eral mechanical  inspector  of  the  Burlington  lines  east  of  the 
Missouri  river,  which  position  he  recently  resigned.  He  has 
moved  to  California,  and,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  will  reside 
in  Los  Angeles. 

O.  S.  Jackson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
&  Louisville  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power,  with  office  at  Lafayette,  succeeding  John 
Gill,  resigned. 

W.  A.  Yanda  has  been  appointed  machine  foreman  on  the 
Northern  district  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  office  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  succeeding  P.  F.  Low,  resigned.  C.  M.  Stone 
has  been  appointed  machine  foreman  on  the  Terminal  and  Illi- 
nois divisions,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  W.  Marks, 
assigned  to  other  duties. 

Garrett  Vliet,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
at  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Western  division,  with  office  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  succeeding 
W.  Hamilton,  resigned.  Mr.  Vliet  was  born  in  1856  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Wisconsin. 
He  began  railway  work  as  a  draftsman  with  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  in  1.S7T,  and  in  February, 
1879,  went  to  the  Wabash  Railroad  in  the  same  capacity,  which 
position  he  held  for  10  years,  when  he  was  appointed  general 
foreman,  remaining  in  that  position  until  July,  1898.  From 
October,  1898,  to  April  of  the  following  year,  he  was  general 
foreman  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Battle  Creek,  and  was  appointed 
assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  First  district  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  in  April,  1899,  at  Portland,  Me.,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  master  mechanic.  Mr. 
Vliet's  entire  service  has  been  in  the  locomotive  departments  of 
the  railways. 

Purchasing  Officers. 

J.  F.  Farrell  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Detroit  &  Charlevoix,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich. 


OBITUARY. 


M.  1.  Marlow,  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the 
Mexico  Northwestern,  died  at  Cuidad  Juarez,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  on  October  1. 

James  Archbald,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  formerly  chief  engineer  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  died  at  Venice,  Italy, 
on  October  6  of  heart  disease.  Mr.  .\rchbald  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1838,  at  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  began  railway  work  in 
1860  as  assistant  engineer  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern. From  1870  to  1883  he  was  chief  engineer  and  was  then 
made  consulting  engineer  of  that  road. 

Archibald  C.  Robson,  formerly  master  car  builder  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home 
in  Buffalo  on  October  6.  Mr.  Robson  was  born  on  February 
19,  18.30,  at  Langholm,  Dumfrieshire,  Scotland.  He  began  rail- 
way work  in  December,  1851,  as  a  carpenter  on  the  Buffalo  & 
State  Lino,  remaining  in  that  position  until  the  road  becnini' 
a  part  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  I'rom  May. 
18C8.  to  June,  \f<72.  he  was  foreman  of  the  passenger  car  de- 
partinint.  On  June  1,  1H72,  he  was  appointed  division  master 
car  builder  of  the  same  rn.id  ;ind  was  later  promoted  to  master 
car  builder.  He  was  the  founder  and  for  many  years  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  Erie  Savings  &  Loan  Association  of 
Buffalo,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Central  Railway 
Club,  and  after  he  gave  up  active  railway  work  he  was  made  an 
honorary  member  ot   it. 

Nicholas  Monsarrat,  president  of  the  Kan.ivvha  &  Michigan 
and  president  of  the  Wcllston  &  Jackson  Melt  Line,  with  office 
at  Columbus.  Ohio,  who  died  on  September  30  in  New  York 
City,  as  previously  aimouticed  in  these  columns,  was  born  in 
March,  IH39,  at  London,  (  anada.  and  began  railway  work  in 
1872  as  secretary  of  the  Paducah  &  Memphis  lie  held  various 
positions    with    that    read    until   July.    I8H1,   when   ho   was   made 


general  superintendent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Southwestern; 
in  December  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  general  superm- 
tendent  of  the  Cleveland,  Mt.  Vernon  &  Delaware,  and  was  later 
president  and  general  manager  and  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  its  successor,  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus. 
He  was  made  receiver  of  the  Valley  Railway  in  1894  and  of  the 
Columbus,  Sandusky  &  Hocking  m  1895,  and  in  1896  was  made 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  latter  road.  He  was  made 
vice-president  of  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  &  Toledo  in 
1S97  and  was  later  made  receiver  of  the  same  road;  in  1899  it 
was  reorganized  as  the  Hocking  Valley,  when  he  was  made 
president.  Until  September,  1901,  he  was  vice-president  of  the 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  when  he  was  made  president  of  that 
road  and  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan.  He  was  president  of  the 
latter  road  until  his  death,  of  the  Zanesville  &  Western  and 
the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  until  1909  and  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
until  early  in  the  present  year. 

William  B.  Dana,  founder  and  publisher  of  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle,  died  Oct.  10  at  Mastic,  Long  Island.  He 
was  81  years  old,  and  his  suffering  from  debility,  due  to  age,  was 
recently  aggravated  by  a  fall  which  broke  his  thigh. 

-Mr.  Dana  was  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26,  1829,  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1851,  and  was  a  practicing 
lawyer  at  Utica  from  1853  to  1859.  He  moved  to  New  York  and 
bought  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine.  Some  years  later  he 
brought  out  the  first  number  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle.  , 

.\  year  ago  the  Chronicle,  in  celebrating  Mr.  Dana's  80th 
birthday,  printed  a  sketch  of  his  life.  "A  severe  and  une.\- 
pected  disaster  threatened  the  very  beginnings  of  his  new  enter- 
prise, arising  from  and  attendant  upon  the  warlike  attitude  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  and  the  approaching  rupture 
between  them,  a  disaster  which  was  only  too  speedily  realized," 
said  the  Chronicle,  concerning  Mr.  Dana's  assuming  control  of 
the  Hunt's  Merchants'  Maga::inc  in  1859. 

"As  the  tendency  of  the  magazine  was  toward  a  moderate  form 
of  free  trade,  it  was  natural  that  a  large  number  of  subscribers 
should  be  found  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  the 
sudden  embargo  and  cessation  of  friendly  intercourse  between 
the  North  and  South,  followed  shortly  thereafter  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  all  postal  service,  caused  the  loss  of  more  than  half 
of  the  subscribers  in  the  United  States,  with  a  corresponding  de- 
crease of  income. 

"The  new  management  had,  however,  anticipated  this  setback 
and  provided  abundant  reserve  to  meet  the  emergency.  It  is 
sufficient  to  call  attention  here  to  only  one  of  these  contributing 
forces  of  recovery,  namely,  a  series  of  highly  interesting 
biographical  sketches  of  celebrated  living  merchants,  each  sketch 
being  accompanied  by  a  superior  steel  plate  engraving,  attracting 
wide  attention  in  business  circles. 

"Important  facts  in  the  lives  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Thomas 
Tileston,  Moses  Taylor  and  others  were  carefully  obtained  and 
presented,  and  even  to-day  reference  is  frequently  made  to  these 
articles  in  considering  the  business  history  of  that  period." 

In  developing  his  plan  for  the  Chronicle  Mr.  Dana  took  as 
his  model,  for  form,  the  London  Economist,  bearing  constantly 
in  mind  the  need  of  giving  to  his  periodical  a  very  practical  side, 
an  cveryd.iy  application,  suited  to  a  conservative,  high-class 
clientele,  and  able  to  maintain  a  foremost  place  in  the  rapidly 
moving  march  of  events.  It  is  wortliy  of  note  that  the  first  issue 
of  the  Chronicle  contained  in  embryo  form  a  suggestion  of  every 
one  of  the  subsequent  developments  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  in  the  form  of  additional  supplements  or  sec- 
tions. 


Railway  Building  in  Japan. 


The  IiimI  'ink  of  'JS  miles,  connecting  the  main  line  of  the  Ini 
peiial  Kyushu  Railways  in  the  mountain  section  between 
Hitoyoshi  and  Kagoshima  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
was  completed  toward  the  close  of  the  year  and  was  opened  to 
through  traffic  from  Moji  in  the  tuirth  to  Kagoshima  in  the 
south  on  December  1,  I!109,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  This 
fin.il  section  of  2H  miles  is  in  the  high  mountainous  region  a 
sh<irt  distance  north  of  Kagoshima  (about  .'W  miles),  and  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  the  railway  engineers  had  to 
contend  with  in  Japan.  The  line  is  a  succession  of  tunnels,  cuts 
and  fills,  with  one  loop. 
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New    Incorporation*,    Surveys,    Etc. 

HosTON  &  Maink.  -AcconliiiK  t<>  press  reports,  part  of  the  \n<< 
cec<l»  of  the  $10,000,000  lately  voted  by  tlic  directors  will  be  use. I 
(o»  rclayiiiK  a  iaruc  part  of  the  system  with  new  rail,  and  tlic 
tl»  :lrilicaliun  ol  the  Unc  through  the  Hoosac  tunnel.  It  will 
take  several  years  to  carry  out  the  work.  (See  report  of  this 
company  elsewhere  in  these  columns.) 

Canahian  NoRriiERN.— Plans  have  been  filed  for  a  brancli 
(roin  Springfield.  Man.,  north  to  East  Selkirk.  11.4  miles. 

Canakian  Pacific— Bids  are  wanted  up  to  Novcmlier  1,  it 
is  said,  by  E<.  A.  itainbridge,  division  engineer  of  the  Esqui- 
mau &  Nanaimo.  at  Victoria,  IJ.  C.  for  clearing  the  right- 
of-way  on  the  Comox  extension  between  Parksvillc  and  Uninii 
bay.  Vancouver  island. 

Double-tracking  work  from  Winnipeg.  Man.,  west  to  Portage 
la  I'rairie,  55  miles,  has  been  finished,  and  was  turned  over  to 
the  operating  department  on  October  '\. 

Plans  have  been  made,  it  is  said,  to  start  work  at  once  on  a 
line  from  Pinchcr  creek.  .Mberta.  to  the  mines  of  the  Western 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Heaver  creek.  The  line  will  probably  be  fur- 
ther extended  to  other  coal  and  timber  fields. 

EsQUiMALT  &  Nanaimo. — See  Canadian  Pacific. 

Chicago.  IUri.incton  &  C)ui.ncv. — An  officer  writes  that  this 
company  is  making  some  surveys  between  Mexico,  Mo.,  and 
St.  Joseph,  but  that  no  plans  for  building  a  line  between  these 
places  has  yet  been  made. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — According  to  press  reports, 
this  company  is  planning  to  build  a  short  line  from  a  connection 
with  the  lines  west  of  Hopetield,  Ark.,  to  a  point  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  north  of  the  mouth  of  Wolf  river.  It  is  said  the  plans 
include  building  a  nev.-  bridge  at  Memphis,  over  the  Mississippi 
river,  to  cost  about  $3,000,000. 

Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is 
now  under  way  by  the  C.  H.  Sharp  Contracting  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  a  branch  from  Brady,  Tex.,  southwest  to  Menard- 
ville,  40  miles.  Track  has  been  laid  on  12  miles.  The  line  will 
carry  live  stock,  cotton  and  merchandise.     (Oct.  22,  p.  777.) 

Hocking  Valley. — Plans  are  to  be  carried  out  for  provid- 
ing a  direct  physical  connection  between  this  road  and  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  either  by  the 
extension  of  the  present  18-mile  Wellston  &  Jackson  belt  branch 
of  the  Hocking  Valley,  from  Jackson,  Ohio,  southwest  to  a 
point  about  six  miles  east  of  South  Portsmouth,  Ky.,  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  30  miles,  or  by  the  use  of  trackage  rights 
on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  for  20  miles  from  Well- 
ston, on  the  same  branch  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  to  Gallia,  and 
the  construction  from  that  place  of  40  miles  of  line  south  to 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.  In  both  cases 
a  bridge  will  have  to  be  built  over  the  Ohio  river.  Construc- 
tion work  is  to  be  started  as  soon  as  the  company  is  able  to 
finance  the  project.  The  new  line  will  shorten  the  distance  for 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  about  70  miles  on  eastbound  freight 
from  the  coal  tields  in  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 

Hi;rsoN  &  Manhattan. — The  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission,  First  district,  has  extended  the  time  to  April  28, 
1911,  for  beginning  work  on  the  extension  of  the  Hudson  & 
Manhattan  subway  from  Thirty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue  to 
Forty-second  street  and  Lexington  avenue,  in  the  borough  of 
Manhattan,  New  York. 

Little  Kanawha.— See  West  Virginia  Roads. 

Monongahela  Railroam. — See  West  Virginia  Roads. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — According  to  press  reports 
G.  Palmer,  representing  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  officials  of  the  state  of  Durangc 
to  build  from  Gutierrez.  Zacatccas.  northwest  to  Durango,  in 
the  state  of  the  same  name,  about  175  miles.  The  line  will  pass 
through  the  mining  districts  of  Sombrerete  and  Chalchihuites. 

New  York,  New  Ha\-en  &  Hartford.— The  report  of  this 
company  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  the  six- 
track  construction  on  the  Harlem  River  &  Port  Chester  has  been 


liniithcd.  Ihc  construction  of  double-track  between  Hawlcy- 
villc,  Conn.,  and  Shcltun  in  under  way  on  the  section  between 
llawlcyvillc  and  llotsford.  The  elimination  of  grade  crossings 
and  change  of  line  on  about  one  mile  at  Brookficld  Junction 
is  under  construction,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  finished  Ijcforc 
the  end  of  the  year.  -Ml  wtjrk  in  connection  with  the  New 
Haven  cut  and  trolley  viaduct  li:is  been  linished,  and  the  new 
facilities  are  in  operation.  A  new  highway  bridge  is  under  con- 
struction at  Humphrey  street  which  should  be  finished  during 
the  yc-ir.  Improvements  in  and  near  Watcrbury,  including  new 
main  line  tracks,  new  passenger  station  and  freight  facilities, 
also  now  engine  and  coaling  facilities  and  a  machine  shop  have 
been  finished  and  are  now  in  service.  Double-track  work  is 
under  way  from  Watcrbury  to  Bristol,  and  this  work  will  prob- 
ably be  finished  before  the  end  of  the  year.  About  75  per  cent. 
of  the  work  on  the  tunnel  at  Terryville  is  finished.  Stone  bal- 
lasting on  the  main  line  between  Niantic,  Conn.,  and  Back  Bay, 
.Mass.,  has  been  finished  on  about  15  miles,  and  the  work  is 
progressing  satisfactorily.  The  company's  part  of  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  is  under  contract;  the  amount  of  work  yet  to  be  done 
will  be  finished  in  about  six  months.  The  improvements  in- 
clude an  express  building  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  viaduct 
connecting  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  anrl  Boston  &  Maine  rail- 
ways; about  60  per  cent,  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  has  been  finished.  Second-track 
from  Walpole  to  South  Framingham,  including  double-track  Y 
at  Med  ford  Junction,  and  automatic  signals,  is  under  construc- 
tion. Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  on  the  elimination  of 
grade  crossings  in  Boston  from  Harrison  square  to  Neponset, 
and  the  company's  part  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
tensive changes  made  by  the  city  of  Boston  in  extending  North- 
ern avenue  has  been  completed.  Work  is  under  way  on  the 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  in  Lowell  at  Lincoln  and  Plain 
.■streets.  Work  has  been  finished  on  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings  at  Fairmont.  The  number  of  grade  crossings  elimi- 
nated during  the  year  was  32,  of  which  30  were  in  Connecticut 
and  two  in  Massachusetts.  Single-phase  electrification  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glcnbrook,  Conn.,  has  been  finished  on  6,000  ft.  of 
four  and  six  tracks,  and  similar  work  is  to  be  carried  out  on 
the  Harlem  River  branch  and  the  line  from  Stamford,  Conn., 
to  New  Haven.  Surveys  have  been  made  for  the  electrification 
of  (he  main  line  and  yards  on  the  Harlem  River  branch,  and 
for  the  electrification  of  the  main  line  between  Stamford  and 
New  Haven.  New  passenger  stations,  freight  houses  and  in- 
creased facilities  have  been  carried  out  during  the  year  at 
various  places  and  similar  work  is  under  way  at  a  number  of 
other  places.  Bridge  repairs,  renewals  and  strengthening  of 
bridges  to  permit  the  operation  of  heavier  rolling  stock  was  also 
carried  out.  (See  report  of  this  company  elsewhere  is  these 
columns.) 

NuECE.';  River  Valley. — An  oflicer  writes  that  contracts  are 
to  be  let  at  once  to  build  from  Beeville,  Tex.,  west  via  Clare- 
ville,  Simmons  City,  Tilden,  Cotulla  and  Carrizo  Springs  to 
Eagle  Pass,  about  180  miles.  Maximum  grades  will  be  1  per 
cent.,  maximum  curvature  2  degs.  The  plans  call  for  building 
three  steel  bridges,  a  roundhouse,  turntable,  machine  shops  and 
buildings  for  general  offices.  The  line  will  carry  coal,  live  stock, 
wood,  quarry  products,  cotton  and  grain.  W.  A.  Frisby,  presi- 
dent; G.  A.  Hull,  consulting  engineer,  Beeville.     (Oct.  7,  p.  671.) 

Oregon  &  W^\shington.^ — The  last  wall  of  earth  separating 
the  two  forces  of  men  working  toward  the  center  from  the 
north  and  south  ends  of  the  5,42-5-ft.  tunnel  at  Portland,  Ore., 
was  broken  through  recently.  The  work  has  been  under  way 
since  August,  1909. 

Ottawa,  Ripeau  Valley  &  Brockville. — This  company  is  said 
to  have  started  construction  work  from  a  point  near  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  south  to  Brockville,  about  60  miles.  A.  Haydon,  president; 
D.  H.  MacLean,  vice-president,  Ottawa.     (June  24,  p.  1813.) 

Pensacola,  Mobile  &  New  Orleans.— An  officer  writes  that 
the  company  will  carry  out  with  its  own  men  the  work  on  the 
trestle  over  the  Apalachee  river  on  the  Hne  under  construction 
from  Pensacola,  Fla..  northwest  to  Mobile,  A\n..  60  miles.  Con- 
tracts will  be  let  in  about  six  months  for  the  draw  and  fixed 
spans  of  the  bridge  to  be  built  in  connection  with  the  trestle. 
Grading  work  is  now  under  way  and  it  is  expected  will  be  fin- 
ished by  the  end  of  1910.     (Sept.  2,  p.  440.) 
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Penns\lva.\ia  Railroad. — See  West  Virginia  Roads. 

Phoenix  &  Easter.n.— See  Southern  Pacific. 

Roanoke  &  Mr.  Airy  Southern. — An  officer  writes  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  decided  when  contracts  are  to  be  let  for  build- 
ing from  Roanoke,  Va.,  southwest  via  Airpoint  and  Floyd  to 
Mt.  Airy,  N.  C,  about  90  miles.  The  proposed  line  will  cross 
the  mountains  on  an  easy  grade.  A.  L.  Siebert,  president, 
Roanoke. 

St.  Paul  Railway  Promotion  Co.— Organized  in  Minnesota 
to  build  an  electric  line  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  south  via  North- 
field  to  Fairbault,  thence  west  to  Mankato,  90  miles.  The  work 
is  to  be  carried  out  during  1911.  Engineers  are  now  at  work 
on  the  location.  Kay  .\lexander.  ^Merchants  hotel,  St.  Paul, 
is  back  of  the  project.  \\  .  L.  Sountag,  general  manager,  St. 
Paul. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern. — The  report  of  this  company  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  a  number  of  addi- 
tions and  betterments  were  carfied  out  during  the  year,  includ- 
ing increased  terminal  facilities,  new  freight  and  passenger  sta- 
tions, also  team  and  yard  tracks  at  Argenta,  Ark.,  and  plans 
have  been  made  for  additional  terminal  facilities  at  that  place, 
for  which  grading  work  is  now  under  way.  The  bank  protec- 
tion work  at  the  Red  river,  where  a  bridge  crosses  at  Garland 
City,  Ark.,  has  been  finished,  and  the  work  of  renewing  the 
bridge  over  the  Arkansas  river  at  Rob  Roy  is  in  progress. 
The  piers  and  abutments  have  been  completed  and  material  for 
the  superstructure  received.  This  will  be  erected  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  work  of  ditching  and  widening  embankments  on 
the  Little  Rock  and  Shreveport  branches,  which  was  temporarily 
suspended  during  the  current  year,  has  since  the  close  of  the 
year  been  resumed.  Improvements  between  Mount  Pleasant. 
Tex.,  and  Fort  Worth  have  been  continued  during  the  year, 
summits  have  been  cut  and  the  material  thus  secured  was  used 
to  raise  and  widen  embankments  in  overflow  bottoms.  Surveys 
and  plans  have  been  made  in  connection  with  improvements  as 
follows:  Passenger  and  freight  stations  at  Texarkana,  Tex.; 
motive  power  yard  at  Tyler  and  coaling  stations  at  Lufkin  and 
Addison.  Subject  to  ratification  by  the  stockholders,  the  com- 
pany has  secured  control  of  the  Central  -Arkansas  &  Eastern, 
row  in  operation  for  9.o  miles  from  England,  Lonoke  county. 
Ark.,  to  McGregor.  An  extension  is  being  built  from  McGregor 
to  Stuttgart,  13.5  miles,  and  a  further  extension  is  to  be  built 
from  a  point  near  Stuttgart  in  a  northerly  direction,  about  17 
miles.  The  line  and  extensions  will  pass  through  a  virgin  forest 
of  fine  timber,  and  a  good  agricultural  country,  producing  cot- 
ton and  rice  in  abundance.  Similar  control  has  been  secured 
of  the  Stephenville  North  &  South  Texas,  which  operates  a 
line  from  Stephenville,  Erath  county,  Tex.,  to  Hamilton,  42.61 
miles.  An  extension  of  this  line  is  being  built  from  Hamilton 
to  Gatesvillc,  in  Coryell  county,  about  32  miles,  where  connec- 
tion is  to  be  made  with  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  of  Texas. 
Another  extension  is  also  under  construction  from  Hamilton  to 
Comanche.  Comanche  coimty,  about  35  miles,  and  a  third  ex- 
tension is  contemplated  from  Stephenville  to  Thtirbcr,  Erath 
county,  about  26  miles,  which  will  afford  access  to  the  coal  fields 
in  that  vicinity.  The  Stephenville  line  traverses  a  fertile  coun- 
try producing  cotton  and  grain. 

Southern  Pacific— Track  is  now  being  laid  on  a  section 
of  nine  miles  oi  the  completed  roadbed  of  the  Phoenix  & 
Eastern  from  Winkelman,  Ariz.,  northeast  to  Christmas.  This 
fotm.s  the  first  link  of  the  proposed  connecting  line  between 
Winkelman.  on  tl'e  Phoenix  &  Eastern,  and  San  Carlos,  on  the 
Gila  Valley,  Globe  &  Northern. 

Work  will  soon  be  started  on  a  line,  it  is  said,  fmm  Marsh- 
field.  Ore.,  south  to  Eureka,  Cal. 

West  Virginia  Roaps. — The  large  coal  fields  in  West  Vir- 
ginia controlled  by  the  Little  Kanawha  Syndicate  are  to  be  de- 
veloped. The  plans  c.'ill  for  builrling  a  line  from  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.,  nnrthca>!t  alon^  the  Monontt;\hrla  river  to  the  Pennsylvania 
state  line,  where  the  new  line  is  to  meet  a  projected  extension 
of  the  MononKahria  Railroad.  The  Monongahela  Railroad  is 
controlled  by  the  ['iftsburgh  9i  Lake  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvnnia 
Railroad.  In  adilition  to  the  construction  of  new  line*  a  liri<l({<' 
will  have  to  bo  built  over  the  MononRahela  river. 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — The  New  Jersey  Public 
Utility  Commission  has  refused  permission  to  the  Newark  & 
Bloomfield,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Lackawanna,  to  increase  its 
capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $160,000.  The  refusal  is  based 
on  the  allegation  that  the  company  between  September  6  and 
September  20  issued  seven  shares  of  stock  without  making 
the  proper  application  or  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific. — O'Connor  &  Kahler,  New 
York,  are  offering  $140,000  5  per  cent,  locomotive  equipment 
trust  notes,  guaranteed  by  the  American  Locomotive  Co., 
dated  .August  1,  1910,  and  maturing  $10,000  quarterly  begin- 
ning 1912  at  par.  These  notes  are  part  of  an  issue  of  $348,609 
secured  on  20  locomotives. 

DuLUTH  &  North  Minnesota. — See  Manistique  Railway. 

Dunkirk,  -A.llegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh. — This  company 
has  asked  permission  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  district,  to  make  a  mortgage  securing  $5,000,- 
000  iVz  per  cent.  50-year  bonds,  and  has  asked  permission  to 
modify  its  lease  to  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. 

Lancaster,  Oxford  &  Southern. — The  company  is  unable  to  pay 
the  semi-annual  interest  due  October  1  on  $200,000  5  per  cent, 
bonds.  The  road  is  a  narrow-gage  line  running  from  Quarry- 
ville.  Pa.,  to  Peach  Bottom,  28  miles. 

Manistique  Railway. — The  road  which  runs  from  Grand 
Marass,  Mich.,  to  Seney,  54  miles,  has  been  sold  under  fore- 
closure to  John  Millen,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Duluth  &  North  Minnesota,  who  is  said  to  represent 
the  bondholders. 

Minnf.apolis  &  St.  Louis. — F.  M.  Tompkins  and  A.  C.  Doan 
have  been  elected  directors,  succeeding  F.  E.  Palmer,  resigned, 
and  L.  C.  Weir,  deceased. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — The  stockholders  have  author- 
ized the  directors  to  declare  an  extra  dividend  of  1  per  cent, 
on  the  $28,830,200  non-cumulative  4  per  cent,  preferred  stock, 
payable  at  their  option.  This  is  done  to  bring  the  dividend 
payable  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1910,  up  to  4  per  cent.,  the  previous  dividends  being  2  per 
cent,  in  August  and  1  per  cent,  in  February.  From  1908  to 
August,  1909,  dividends  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent 
annually. 

Newport  &  Richfokd. — The  company  has  sold  to  Lee,  Higginson 
&■  Co.,  Boston,  a  new  issue  of  $350,000  first  mortgage  5  per 
cent,  bonds  of  1911-1941.  The  proceeds  of  these  bonds  are 
to  be  used  to  refund  $350,000  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds 
due  January  1,  1911.  The  road  is  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
system  and  runs  from  Newport,  Vt.,  to  the  Canadian  line, 
21  miles,  and  has  been  operated  under  lease  by  the  Montreal 
&  Atlantic,  which  in  turn  is  operated  by  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Pacific  &  Eastern.— It  is  said  that  holders  of  $300,000  first 
mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds  outstanding  have  received  offers 
recently  for  their  bonds  at  80,  the  offers  being  made  by  Hill 
interests. 

Pennsylvania  Company. — There  have  been  called  for  redemp- 
tion on  Nov.  1,  1910,  $1,334,000  certificates  of  the  3'4  per  cent, 
loan  of   1901,  maturing  November   1.   1916,  but  callable  at  the 
option  of  the  railway  company  in  1910. 
See  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling  &  Kentucky. 

PiTTsnuRGH,  Wheeling  &  Kentucky. — The  directors  have  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  out  of  profits  and  a  special 
dividend  of  3  per  cent,  out  of  accumulated  surplus.  The  road 
runs  from  Wheeling  Junction,  W.  Va.,  to  Bcnwood,  28  miles, 
and  is  operated  by  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincimiati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  (-)f  the  $501,250  stock  issued,  $255,300  is  owned  by  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Company. 

Tennessee  Central. — Eben  Richards  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  succeeding  S.  M.  I'"elton ;  and  H. 
B.  Chamberlain  has  been  elected  a  director. 

YoUNGSiowN  &  Ohio  Uiver. — An  initial  divitlend  of  three-quar- 
ters of  I  per  cent  has  been  declared,  p.iyablc  October  1,  on 
the  $1,000,000  preferred  stock,  cumulative  after  July  1,  1913. 


j^upply  iTiHtde  Section, 


The  lstlitiii;m  C";uial  I  oinniijision  will  receive  i)i(is  until  Oct"- 
Ikt  ."11   (i)r  reinforciiiK  steel  bars.     (Cir.  No.  (JO'J. ) 

J.  l-',  MiMKea,  assi»tnnt  jiiircliasiiiK  aKont  of  the  ilicks  Car  »t 
1,(  coiiiiitive  Works.  L'liicaKo.  has  laki'ii  a  position  with  the  Hall 
\  SisM'ii  I  iiintier  Company,  Chicago, 

l>ui|i>n  W  .  MuiIkc  &  Company,  C  hiraKo,  amioiiiicc  tiic  elec- 
tion of  Kohert  D.  Sinclair  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Sin- 
clair has  hcUl  n  responsible  position  with  the  I''irst  Mational 
Hank  of  Chicago  for  a  miinber  of  years. 

The  L.'nitet!  Electric  Apparatus  Company,  foiiiKTly  at  200 
Sutiimcr  street,  Itoston,  Mass.,  has  secured  new  quarters  at 
U>2!)-l">;i;l  (.'olumbus  avenue  and  200-'Jiil  Center  street,  occupy- 
ing the  entire  building.  In  March  last  this  company  suffered 
a  serious  lire,  so  much  so  that  an  entire  new  equipment  and 
location  was  necessary.  The  new  building  is  equipped  with 
modern  niacliiiuTv  for  mainifactiiriii);  the  dilTercnt  forms  of 
electric  apparatus  with  which  the  name  of  A.  A.  Ziegler  has 
long  been  associated. 

The  Strauss  Bascule  &  Concrete  Bridge  Company,  Chicago, 
announces  that  it  has  abandoned  concrete  work  and  that  the 
company's  name  has  been  changed  accordingly  to  the  Strauss 
Bascule  Bridge  Company.  The  bascule  bridge  department  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  not  only  requires  the  entire 
organization  of  the  company  to  handle  it,  but  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  force  in  order  to  serve  its  clients. 
Railway  bridges  are  now  under  way  for  the  Peoria  &  Pckin 
Union,  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana,  the  National  Trans- 
continental, the  Northern  Pacific,  three  for  the  Erie,  four  for 
the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  of  Canada,  two  for  the 
Canadian  Northern,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  others,  making  a 
total  of  20.  The  company  is  now  issuing  its  third  bulletin, 
which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

James  E.  Minor,  whose  death  was  noticed  in  these  columns 
last  week,  was  born  October  12,  1843,  in  New  York  City.  At 
eleven  years  of  age  he  went  to  work  in  a  screw  sIkij)  of  Russell, 
Birdsall  &  Ward,  Pem- 
broke, Mass.,  where  he 
remained  until  the  hard 
times  of  1857,  when  he 
was  one  of  the  many 
who  were  dropped  at 
that  time.  The  necessi- 
ties of  his  family  were 
such  that  during  the 
winter  he  took  the  only 
obtainable  work,  general 
clerking  in  the  village 
tavern,  at  50  cents  a 
day.  He  was  thus  em- 
ployed for  six  months, 
and  then  obtained  a 
position  in  a  hat  and 
tailoring  store.  Shortly 
before  his  s  i  x  t  e  e  n  t  ii 
birthday,  he  went  to  fir- 
ing on  the  old  New 
York  &  New  Raven 
road  from  Port  Chester 
to  New  York.  He  re- 
mained with  this  road 
and  its  successors  as  fireman  and  engineer  until  April,  1881, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  the  position  of  chief  engineer  for 
Bradley  &  Hubbard  Company,  Meriden,  Conn.,  remaining  with 
them  about  15  months  and  leaving  to  go  to  the  Nathan  Manu- 
facturing Company  early  in  the  year  188.3,  where  he  remained 
actively  engaged  in  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

At  the  first  call  for  troops  by  President  Lincoln,  he  enlisted 
in  a  Rochester  company  and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant. 
His  mother  was  informed  of  the  fact  and  went  before  the  re- 
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cniiting  oHiccr  at  the  l:ist  minuie,  and  he  was  refused,  because 
of  his  being  her  sole  support. 

1  he  stockholders  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company, 
Swissvalc,  Pa.,  have  been  notified  of  a  special  meeting  to  be  held 
December  M  to  vote  on  increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
por.ition  from  $2,.'j00,000  to  $5,000,000.  Approval  of  the  proposed 
increase  will  be  followed  by  the  declaration  of  a  f30  per  cent, 
stock  dividend  out  of  the  new  stock,  which  will  be  distributed 
to  stockholders,  both  common  and  preferred,  pro  rata,  and  out 
of  the  remaining  40  per  cent,  of  the  new  increase,  the  directors 
will  issue  from  time  to  time  for  sale  sulTicient  to  increase  the 
working  capital  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  the  company. 
The  present  capital  is  divided  into  $-500,000  preferred  and  $2,000,- 
000  common,  on  both  of  which  there  has  been  regularly  paid  12 
per  cent,  dividends  each  year.  The  new  issue  of  stock  proposed 
will  be  all  common,  and  will  be  paid  out  alike  to  stockholders 
of  both  preferred  and  common.  The  proposed  stock  dividend  is 
based  on  the  actual  gain  in  business  of  the  company,  and  has 
more  than  been  earned. 

Following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  income  account 
of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  New  York,  for  the  quarter 
ended  September  30 : 

1910.  Changes. 

Income    from    mfg.    ,ind    oper $1,251,150     Dec.     $109,541 

Income    from    invests.,    etc 189,000     Inc.        108,540 

Total    income     $1,440,150     Dec.         $1,002 

Interest   on    bonds    and    notes 437,500     Inc.  30,625 

Balance     $1,002,650     Dec.        $31,627 

Sinking    funds     101,6.56      Inc.  2,562 

Deprec.    and    renewals    308,638      Dec.  39,946 

Total    deductions     $410,294     Dec.       $37,383 

Surplus     $592,356  Inc.          $5,757 

Unfilled    orders    (gr.   tons) 261,931  Dec.       144,931 

From   Jan.    1    to    Sept.    30: 

Income   from   mfg.   and   oper $4,021,493  Inc.  $1,895,269 

Income    from   invests,   etc 867,000  Inc.        625,619 

Total    income    $4,888,493     Inc.  $2,520,887 

Interest  on  bonds  and   notes    1,292,083     Inc.  92,708 

Balance     $3,596,410     Inc.  $2,428,179 

Sinking    funds    293.270     Inc.  52,954 

Deprec.   and   renewals    1,016.804     Inc.        184,860 

Total   deductions    $1,310,074     Inc.      $237,814 

Surplus     $2,286,335     Inc.  $2,190,365 

Unfilled    orders    (gr.    tons) 261.931      Dec.       144,931 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — The  latest  publication  of  the  pas- 
senger department  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  is  a  folder 
on  "The  Lands  of  Litah."  It  contains  24  pages  of  interesting 
descriptive  matter,  two  full-page  maps  and  numerous  photo- 
graphs. 

Locomotive  Superheaters. — "The  Generation  and  Use  of 
Superheai;ed  Steam  in  Locomotives"  is  the  subject  of  a  catalogue 
just  issued  by  the  Locomotive  Superheater  Company,  New  York 
Illustrations  of  several  well-known  types  of  superheaters  are 
given,  along  with  complete  descriptions. 

Mississip('i  Central. — A  folder  issued  by  the  Mississippi  Cen- 
tral gives  considerable  information  about  the  new  railway  which 
has  been  built  from  Natchez,  Miss.,  to  Hattiesburg.  Data  con- 
cerning the  principal  towns,  the  climate  and  the  industrial  con- 
ditions is  given,  in  addition  to  timetables  and  rates. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — This  road  has  issued  a  new  time- 
table giving  descriptive  notes  regarding  points  of  interest, 
scenery,  cities,  etc,  on  its  lines.  The  new  folder  is  an  improve- 
ment over  previous  ones,  in  that  it  contains  a  new  coast  to  coast 
map  of  the  Gould  system,  and  also  in  the  simple  folding  ar- 
rangement. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


Beeville,  Tex. — See  Nueces  River  Valley  under  Raihvay  Con- 
struction. 
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Erie,  Pa. — The  preliminary  report  submitted  by  the  consult- 
ing engineer  for  the  city  of  Erie  recommends  that  the  proposed 
new  union  station  be  built  on  either  Peach  or  State  streets  in 
Erie.  Also  that  the  tracks  be  elevated  to  a  greater  height  than 
called  for  in  the  plans  submitted  by  the  railway  companies  in- 
terested. Detailed  plans  have  not  yet  been  prepared  by  the 
city  authorities  and  no  agreement  has  yet  been  reached  with  the 
railway  companies. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. — See  Little  Kanawha  under  Railway  Con- 
struction. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. — See  Hocking  Valley  under  Railway 
Construction. 

Laredo,  Tex — The  concrete  foundations  for  the  piers  of  the 
new  bridge  which  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  is  building 
over  the  Rio  Grande  at  Laredo  are  now  being  put  in.  It  will 
be  several  months  before  the  bridge  is  finished  and  ready  for 
use.  The  new  structure  will  be  stronger  than  the  existing  one. 
(Feb.  11,  p.  332.) 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — The  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  is  adding  600  ft.  of  new  docks,  30  ft.  wide,  at  San  Pedro 
harbor,  to  accommodate  its  freight  traffic. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — See  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  under 
Railway  Construction. 

Mobile,  Ala. — See  Pensacola,  Mobile  &  New  Orleans  under 
Railway  Construction. 

Prince  Rupert,  B.  C— An  officer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
writes  that  in  addition  to  the  contract  which  was  given  to  Foley, 
Welch  &  Stewart  for  grading  the  G.  T.  P.  from  Prince  Rupert, 
B.  C,  east  to  Alderemere,  the  same  firm  has  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  substructures  of  all  permanent  bridges  be- 
tween these  places.  Work  will  be  started  this  wmter  on  the 
substructure  of  the  bridge  crossing  the  Skeena  river. 

Princeton,  Ind. — The  Southern  Railway  machine  shop,  engine 
and  boiler  houses  were  burned  October  8,  the  total  loss  being 
estimated  at  $200,000. 

Sacra.mento,  Cal. — Work  has  been  started  by  the  Missouri 
Valley  Bridge  Co.  on  the  concrete  piers  for  the  drawbridge  to 
be  built  over  the  Sacramento  river  for  the  Northern  Electric 
(Aug.  5,  p.  265.; 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  Terminal  Association  has  let  the  con- 
tract for  building  a  new  passenger  station  at  Washington 
avenue  to  the  Fruin-Colnan  Construction  Co.  The  station  will 
be  located  at  the  end  of  the  Eads  bridge  and  will  serve  many 
passengers  who  desire  to  leave  the  train  in  the  downtown  dis- 
trict. The  building  will  be  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  steel  and  con- 
crete.    It  will  be  46  ft.  x  60  ft.,  and  will  be  five  stories  high. 

Sunbury,  Pa.— The  Sunbury  &  Selingsgrove  has  plans  made 
for  putting  up  a  bridge  over  the  north  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river  on  an  extension  to  be  built  to  Northumberland. 


ISait  N^ttJ^. 


The  items  in   this  column   were   received  after   the   classified 
departments  uere  closed. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTE*. 

A  railway  concession  has  been  granted  to  a  Sonora,  Mex.,  bank- 
ing association  for  a  line  from  Kino  bay,  on  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, through  Hermosillo,  to  Ures.  The  concession  is  for  99  years, 
and  calls  for  the  completion  of  25  miles  of  the  railway  within  lf< 
months,  and  the  remainder  within  four  years.  The  same  con- 
cessionaires have  asked  for  a  supplementary  concession  to  extend 
this  line  north  from  Ures,  Sonora,  through  .\rizpe.  to  .\g»i\ 
Prieta  on  the  international  line. 

The  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway 
for  the  last  six  months  of  \'M)  wore  as  follows:  Gross  re- 
ceipts, $222,H1H;  operating  expen.ses,  $112,655;  net  receipts,  $110. 
I(i3.  against  $XI.049  net  receipts  for  the  same  half  year  in  UH)S. 
The  passengers  carried  over  the  line  and  the  receipts  therefrom, 
2*8.959  and  $"4,769.  respectively,  were  somewhat  less  than  in 
1908.  The  freight  receipts,  however.  $.'13 1 .HJJ,  were  much  larger 
than  in  1908  The  main  cause  of  the  increase  in  freight  receipts 
was  in  the  freight  rm  tiinUcr  in  logs,  which  showed  an  increase 
of  more  than  100  p<T  cent.  Other  satisfactory  increases  were 
in  sleepers,  oranges,  yerba  mat6  and  tobacco.  Live-stock  traffic, 
though  still  small  in  amount,  continues  to  advance  and  shows 
10(1  per  cent,  increase. 


R.  D.  Williams  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Erie 
Despatch,  with  office  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  succeeding  C.  E. 
Smith,  resigned. 

Mortimer  L.  SchifF,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Union  Pacific,  succeeding  P.  A. 
Valentine,  resigned. 

Argument  for  the  defense  in  the  Harriman  merger  case  was 
opened  by  Peter  F.  Dunne,  of  Harriman  counsel,  with  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  whole  case. 

I.  H.  Luke,  superintendent  of  the  First  division  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  with  office  at  Mus- 
kogee, Okla. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  an  increase  of  wages  for 
locomotive  enginemen  and  firemen  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  in 
Pennsylvania  had  been  granted.  The  increase  will  be  about  10 
per  cent.,  not  mcluding  the  increase  of  6  per  cent,  announced 
in  April.     It  is  understood  that  it  will  date  from  June  1. 

Despatches  from  Japan  say  that  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha, 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Western  Pacific,  has  contracted 
to  start  soon  a  direct  steamship  line  from  Yokohama  to  San 
Francisco,  omitting  the  call  at  Honolulu.  It  is  expected  that 
an  11-day  trip  will  be  the  result.  It  is  purposed  to  put  two  new 
boats  in  this  service. 

Counsel  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  an- 
nounced that  an  immediate  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Pacific  coast  lumber  rate  cases, 
decided  Monday  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Paul 
in  favor  of  the  railways.  A  motion  to  advance  for  early  argu- 
ment will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  case  is  docketed. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  representing  the  orange  growers 
of  Florida,  has  brought  suit  against  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  to 
compel  the  eniorcement  of  that  section  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce act  which  makes  it  the  absolute  duty  of  the  mitial  carrier 
to  be  responsible  to  the  shipper  for  any  damage  to  goods  in 
transit,  whether  such  damage  occurred  on  the  lines  of  the  initial 
carrier  or  those  of  a  subsequent  one. 

The  general  strike  of  railway  employees  on  the  French  rail- 
ways mentioned  elsewhere  was  voted  for  on  October  12  and 
13,  and  the  first  day  of  the  strike  ended  without  either  side 
giving  way.  The  government  after  considering  the  question  of 
indicting  the  leaders  of  the  strike  for  plotting  against  the  in- 
ternal safety  of  the  state  abandoned  the  idea  as  too  compli- 
cated. It  would  involve  the  Senate's  sitting  as  a  high  court 
of  justice.  It  is  considered  that  the  common  law  is  sufficient 
to  punish  with  penal  servitude  or  even  death  those  guilty  of 
rendering  railway  traffic  dangerous  to  life.  Fifty  warrants  have 
been  issued,  22  in  Paris  and  the  rest  in  the  provinces,  against 
the  chief  instigators  of  the  movement.  The  oflicial  journal 
publishes  a  decree  calling  by  name  for  military  service  with  the 
colors  for  21  days  the  otficials  of  the  employees'  unions  for  the 
Western,  Eastern,  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  and  Paris- 
Orleans  railway. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Signal  .\ssociation  began 
October  11.  The  attendance  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  association,  amounting  to  about  400,  including 
women.  .\t  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  committee  reports 
had  been  discussed  according  to  the  program,  but  all  action 
dealt  with  details  only.  The  proposed  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution were  discussed  but  not  voted  on;  ilecision  must  be 
by  letter  ballot.  .\  proposal  to  have  annual  tueetings  henceforth 
in  March  and  always  in  Chicago  informally  presented  by  the 
executive  committee  without  recotnmendations  was  unanimously 
rejected.  ( HVicers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are ;  President, 
C.  E.  Denny  (Lake  Shore);  second  vice-president.  H.  II.  Mann 
(Missouri  Pacific);  secretary.  C.  C.  Rosenberg;  eastern  mem- 
ber executive  committee,  I''.  P.  Patemall  (Ualtimore  &  Ohio), 
and  western  member  executive  committee,  A.  (i.  Shaver.  The 
meeting  next  year  will  prt)bal)ly  be  at  Colorado  Springs,  that 
being  the  first  choice  of  the  nominating  committee  and  being 
gener.illy   favored. 
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A.  ILilc  ii.iilnssril  tlic  nu.nllily  meeting  <»f  tiu-  Trallic  Club 
ol  CIllciiKo.  '•"  UcIoIkt  II,  oil  llif  c;ir  Mtii.itioii,  lie  said  that 
statiiitic*  mIhiw  a  car  ^lii.riaKf  ik'W  larmr  than  last  ytar.  The 
»uri>lus  IS  siniallii  ami  the  only  reason  that  there  is  nut  now  a 
bJK  car  >liortaKc  is  that  now  the  railways  arc  handling  cars 
belter  than  li;.!  year.  The  situation  may  get  much  worsr.  but 
tiKUres  show  that  better  use  will  be  mailc  this  fall  of  the  avail- 
able car  supply  than  ever  before.  This  is  due  to  increased 
trrniinal  ami  other  facilities  and  to  the  rai.sc  in  the  per  diem 
rate.  The  averaKc  movement  of  cars  is  two  or  three  miles  per 
day  more  than  last  year.  I'niform  demurrage  rules  and  c<i- 
operation  between  industries  have  helpeil  to  improve  ojndi- 
tions.  Mr.  Hale  said  that  the  present  arrangement  is  not  fair  to 
car  owner  and  some  better  method  must  he  devised  to  pro- 
tect him.  Uniform  rules  arc  not  perfect.  To  allow  each  shipper 
48  hours  or  more  is  to  give  him  no  incentive  to  unload  in  less 
time.  Mr.  Hale  thinks  some  arrangement  should  be  made  by 
which  an  industry  that  releases  cars  in  less  than  21  hours  should 
be  rewar<lcd  in  some  form  of  money  payment.  He  expressed 
fear  that  sooner  or  later  a  general  shortage  would  be  brought 
about  owing  to  present  public  policy  regarding  railways. 

I'resident  James  McCrca,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on 
examination  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  pre- 
sented a  prepared  argument  on  the  application  of  eastern  rail- 
ways for  higher  freight  rates.  Mr.  McCrea  showed  that  the 
Pennsylvania  has  spent  more  than  $500,000,000  in  improvements 
and  new  construction  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  that  on  the 
money  invested  in  these  improvements  a  very  small  return  is 
possible   under  existing   conditions.     Mr.   McCrea   said   in  part : 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  have  cost  very 
much  more  than  the  capitalization  represents.  On  that  capi- 
talization it  has  never  paid  more  than  a  fair  return ;  less,  in 
fact,  than  most  other  characters  of  investment,  such  as  manu- 
facturing, mining  and  agriculture.  The  results  of  constant  in- 
creases in  its  business  have  been  distributed  either  through  re- 
ductions in  rates,  increases  in  amounts  paid  for  wages  and 
material,  or  by  reinvestments  in  the  property  not  capitalized. 
It  has  always  been  typical  of  good  and  constantly  improved  serv- 
ice— in  fact,  the  character  of  service  which,  if  I  understand  the 
American  people,  they  desire  perpetuated  and  improved.  A  rail- 
way system  of  this  character  so  capitalized  and  rendering  a 
service  which  is  not  only  of  the  highest  character,  but  satis- 
factory to  the  public  and  to  its  patrons,  deriving  as  it  did  in 
the  year  1909  net  earnings  to  the  amount  of  but  5.01  per  cent. 
of  the  amount  actually  invested  in  the  property,  it  is  difificult 
for  me  to  understand  how  a  system  of  rates  which  secures  such 
results  can  be  regarded  as  on  too  high  a  basis. 

Earnings  after  the  payment  of  interest  and  dividends,  Mr. 
McCrea  continued,  have  been  put  back  into  the  property  to  the 
amount  of  $12,000,000  a  year  on  the  average  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  lav*r  in 
1887,  $262,000,000  had  been  thus  expended.  The  necessity  of 
such  expenditures  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  company  to  make 
them  Mr.  McCrea  explained  as  follows: 

In  my  judgment  it  would  be  wholly  unsafe  to  assume  that 
the  company  will  as  the  result  of  the  growth  of  its  business  be 
enabled  to  recoup  itself  for  the  depletion  in  its  surplus  revenue 
which  is  certain  to  result  from  a  continuance  of  the  present 
operating  cost.  Under  these  conditions  1  feel  that  it  is  essen- 
tial in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  shippers,  as  well  as  of 
the  railway  company  itself,  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  secure 
through  an  advance  in  rates  the  amount  which  represents  its 
additional  outlay  on  account  of  the  advance  in  wages  in  order 
that  its  surplus  earnings  may  continue  at  approximately  the  rate 
at  which  they  have  been  running  in  the  past.  It  will  require 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  these  surplus  earnings  to  enable 
the  company  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  public  and 
of  its  shippers  and  unquestionably  additional  capital  must  be 
secured  in  the  future.  If  we  are  to  obtain  this  we  must  not 
only  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  fair  return  on  it,  but  we  must 
be  able  to  show  a  margin  of  safety  in  our  earnings. 

Based  on  my  railway  knowledge  and  experience  I  believe 
that,  generally  speaking,  that  which  I  have  said  in  regard  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  rate  ad- 
vance is  equally  true  of  almost  all  railways  in  the  United  States 
— certainly  those  which  are  conservatively  managed  and  which 
are  endeavoring  to  give  the  public  such  a  service  as  they  have  a 
right  to  expect. 


i£f|utpmcut  anb  ^upplie^. 


LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  24   .Mallet  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Midi  Railway,  France,  has  ordered  one  electric  freight 
locomotive  from  the  I'rcnch  Westinghouse  Company,  for  freight 


The  Belt  Line  of  Chicago  is  considering  ordering  10  switching 
locomotives,  but  the  details  and  specifications  have  not  as  yet 
been  issued. 


CAR   BUILDING. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  50  tank  cars. 

The  Boston  Elevated  is  in  the  market  for  100  passenger  cars. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  in  the  market  for  500  fifty-ton 
hopper  cars. 

The  Petroleum  Iron  Works  Company,  Sharon,  Pa.,  is  in  the 
market  for  50  tank  cars. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  is  in  the  market  for 
500  box  and  500  hopper  cars. 

The  Cold  Blast  Transportation  Company  has  ordered  400  steel 
underframe,  25-ton,  beef  cars  from  Haskell  &  Barker. 

The  Midi  Railway,  France,  has  ordered  30  double-truck  elec- 
tric motor  coaches  from  the  French  Westinghouse  Company. 

The  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  as  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  September  23,  has  ordered  four  combination  mail 
and  passenger  cars,  two  each  from  the  Hicks  Locomotive  &  Car 
Works  and  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  These  cars 
will  be  69  ft.  4  in.  long,  9  ft.  3%  in.  wide  and  6  ft.  dVz  in.  high, 
inside  measurements;  and  75  ft.  6  in.  long,  10  ft.  4M  in.  wide 
and  14  ft.  2  in.  high,  over  all.  The  bodies  will  be  of  wood  and 
the  underframes  of  steel.     The  special  equipment  will  include : 

Bolsters,   body    Steel 

Bolsters,   truck    Cast  steel 

Brakes  Westinghouse 

Brake-beams   Diamond  special 

Brake-shoes  20-lb.  steel  back 

Brasses   Chicago  diagonal 

Couplers   Simplex 

Curtain  fixtures   Curtain  Supply  Co. 

Curtain  material   Pantasote 

Draft  gear   Miner  friction 

Dust  guards    Security 

Heating  system   Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co. 

Journal  boxes   Symington 

Lighting  system    I'intsch  mantle  lamps 

Paint   Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

Platforms    Steel   for  wide  vestibules 

Roofs Canvas  covered 

Side  bearings   Miner  gravity 

Steps    Four-tread   malleable   iron 

,      Trucks    Six-wheel 

Vestibules Pullman  type 

Vestibule  diaphragms  Ajax 

Vestibule  trap  doors.  .Nat'l  steel  drop  door  and  lifting  device 

Wheels 38-in.  steel-tired,  Standard  Steel  Works  Co. 

Window  fixtures O.  M.  Edwards 


MACHINERY    AND    TOOLS. 


The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  is  in  the  market  for  a 
(i-ft.  plain  radial  drill. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Transcontinental  RailzL'ay,  P.  E. 
Ryan,  secretary,  Ottawa,  Can.,  will  receive  bids,  until  October 
18,  for  machinery  required  for  the  equipment  of  a  roundhouse 
at  Lake  Superior  Junction,  Ont.  Plans  and  specifications  may 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  G.  Grant,  chief  engineer,  Ottawa,  and 
of  S.  R.  Paulin,  district  engineer,  St.  Boniface.  Man. 
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The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  recently  purchased 
the  following  machine  tools  for  its  mines  department  shop : 

1   Prentice  14-in.   x  6-ft.   lathe,   Fairbanks,   Morse  &  Co..   New   York. 

1  Prentice,   16-in.  x   14-ft.   lathe,   Fairbanks,   Morse  &  Co.,   New   York. 

1  Prentice  IS-in.  x  16-ft.  lathe,  Fairbanks,   Morse  &  Co.,  New  York. 

1   2o-in.  X   18-ft.   lathe,    Niles-Bement-Pond   Co.,   New  York. 

1  27-in.  X  16-ft.  lathe,  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New  York. 

1   Le   Blond  33-in.   x   16-ft.  lathe,   Niles-Bement-Pond   Co.,    New   York. 

1  30-in.  X  25-ft.   shafting  lathe,   Niles-Bement-Pond   Co.,  New  York. 

1  54-in.  X   54-in.  x    16-ft.   planer,   Niles-Bement-Pond  Co..  New   York. 

1    36-in.  X   S6-in.    ,x   12-ft.   heavy    planer,    Niles-Bement-Pond   Co.,    New  York. 

1   26-in.  X  12-ft.  double  head  shaper.  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore.  New  York. 

1  20-in.  Gould  &  Eberhardt  shaper,   W.   E.  Shipley  Mchy.   Co..   Philadelphia. 

1  36-in.    BuUard    vertical    turret   lathe,    BuUard    M.    T.    Works,    Bridgeport, 

Conn. 
1  No.   3A  universal  miller.   Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.   Co. 
1  24-in.  slotter,  T.   C.   Dill   Co.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
1   51-in.   standard   boring  mill,   Bullard   \Iachine   Tool   Works. 
1   60-in.    vertical   boring   mill,    Niles-Bement-Pond    Co.,    New    York. 
1  40-in.    Bement  drilling   machine,   Niles-Bement-Pond   Co.,    New    York. 
1   3-ft.  Western  radial   drill.    Hill,    Clarke  &   Co.,   Boston.   Mass. 
1  66-in.    horizontal    boring    and    drilling    machine,    Niles-Bement-Pond    Co., 

New   York. 
1   2-in.  double  head  bolt  cutter.  Acme  Machinery  Co. 
1  48-in.  radial  drill.   Hill    Clarke  &   Co. 
1    62-in.    radial    drill.    Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 
1  No.   3   Rochester  boring  machine,   \V.   E.   Shipley   Machinery   Co. 

1  hydraulic  shaft  straightener,  Logeman   Bros.,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

2  Blount   wet    tool    grinders.    Manning,    Maxwell    &    Moore. 

1  6-in.  Pratt  &  Whitney  centering  machine,  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 


erated  by  headlight  burners  without  becoming  gaseous.  When 
an  oil  does  become  gaseous,  it  results  in  the  consumption  of 
much  more  oil  than  is  necessary. 

The  use  of  this  oil  should  therefore  eliminate  the  danger  re- 
sulting from  smoked  chimneys,  damaged  reflectors  and  the  fre- 
quent burning  up  of  headlights,  and  reduce  to  a  great  extent 
the  labor  of  caring  for  them. 


The  Cochran  Pipe  Wrench. 

The  Cochran  Pipe  Wrench  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago,  is  build- 
ing a  new  plant  at  78th  street  and  Woodlawn  avenue  to  make 
Cochran  pipe  wrenches,  which,  for  about  two  years,  have  been 
made  by  the  Kilborn  &  Bishop  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
That  company  will  continue  to  make  the  wrenches  but,  as  it  is 
unable  to  meet  the  demand,  the  new  plant  in  Chicago  is  being 
built  to  increase  the  output.  The  strength  of  this  wrench  is 
obtained  by  using  crucible  and  drop  forged  steel,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  is  varied  to  give  the  greatest  possible  strength 
and  wearing  power  in  each  part.  The  parts  are  designed  to 
eliminate  the  usual  unsatisfactory  features  of  pipe  wrenches. 
The  weakest  point  in  a  pipe  wrench  is  usually  the  connection 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  Cuba  Railroad  has  ordered  1,000  tons  of  rails  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered  15,000  tons  of  O.  H.  rails 
from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — The  unfilled  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  September  30  was  .3.158,106 
tons,  which  is  a  decrease  of  379,022  tons.  On  August  31  it  was 
3,537,128  tons ;  on  July  31,  3,970,931 ;  on  June  30,  4,257,794  tons, 
and  on  March  31,  5,402,514  tons.  This  unfilled  business  reflects 
the  depression  that  has  existed  in  the  steel  industry  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Unless  there  is  a  resumption  of  buying  dur- 
ing October,  the  unfilled  tonnage  will  establish  a  new  low  record. 
The  largest  amoimt  ever  reported  was  on  December  31,  1906, 
when  8.489,718  tons  were  on  the  books. 


SIGNALING. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  installed  an  electro  pneumatic 
interlocking  plant  at  Conemaugh,  Pa.,  35  miles  west  of  Altoona, 
to  take  the  place  of  mechanical  interlocking.  The  air  pump  is 
in  the  roundhouse. 

The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  and 
the  General  Railway  Signal  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have 
settled  their  patent  litigation  in  such  way  that  their  respective 
customers  shall  be  entirely  exempt  from  danger  of  patent  liti- 
gation for  the  automatic  block  signaling  systems  involving  the 
distinctive  current,  on  which  the  Struble  patent  has  recently  been 
broadly  sustained  in  court.  By  the  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween these  companies,  their  customers  may  have  the  benefit  not 
only  of  this  broad  principle  in  its  original  form,  but  in  any  of 
the  forms  represented  by  the  numerous  improvement  patents 
up  to  the  present  time,  including  the  Young  patents. 


New  Oil   for   Locomotive    Headlights. 

To  assist  in  meeting  the  ileinand  for  a  lieadliKlit  that  would 
produce  better  illunnnalion  than  the  "il  lamp  at  present  in  gen- 
eral use,  the  (Jalma-Signal  Oil  Company,  I'ranklin,  I'a.,  has  in- 
tioduccd  an  iiiiprovcd  headlight  oil.  This  oil  is  known  as  (ialena 
Railway  Safety  Oil  "B." 

Recent  government  tests  mafic  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  show  this  oil  to  produce,  with  headlights 
of  ordinary  construction,  a  minimum  of  1,800  c.p.,  and  with  a 
headlight  ef|iiipptd  with  Ifi-in,  optical  lens — costing  no  more  ini- 
tially than  the  ordinary  rcHcctor  and  much  less  for  maintenance — 
a  minimum  of  'J, 400  c.p.  I'^xhaustive  service  tests  were  made 
on  a  large  railway  to  prove  its  adaption  to  this  use.  The  high 
fire  test  of   this  oil  enables  it  to  withstand  the  great  heat   gen- 


d_^|^S! 


Cochran  Pipe  Wrench. 

between  the  frame  and  handle.  The  Cochran  wrench  has  a 
single  casting  serving  the  purpose  of  frame  and  handle,  and  a 
rocker  set  in  the  heavy  guard  of  this  casting  forms  a  very 
strong  pivot.  The  guard  is  made  particularly  heavy  so  that 
excessive  strain  on  the  handle  cannot  bend  the  parts  and  change 
the  angle  of  the  jaws  and  crush  the  pipe.  This  construction 
enables  the  wrench  to  stand  a  strong  side  pull,  which  is  a  severe 
test  for  the  average  wrench.  The  bend  of  the  hook  jaw,  an- 
other common  point  for  failure,  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  metal.  An  inserted  jaw,  made  of  special  steel,  is 
used,  which  allows  removals  of  this  wearing  part.  This  piece 
is  grooved  into  the  main  casting  and  is  held  in  place  by  a  pinion. 
The  wrench  cannot  lock  on  the  pipe  and  a  reverse  pull  does 
no  harm.  The  rocker  casting  has  a  tang  which  bears  on  a 
spring  attached  to  the  frame  which  furnishes  the  grip  and  re- 
lease. Another  commendable  feature  is  the  opening  in  the 
handle  below  the  inserted  jaw,  to  allow  dirt  and  scale  to  fall  out. 


The    Paraguay    Central. 


Work  on  the  extension  of  the  Paraguay  Central  from  Pirapo 
to  Encarnacion,  to  connect  with  the  .Argentine  railway  system 
running  to  Buenos  Aires,  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  Up  to 
the  end  of  December,  1909,  (>1  miles  of  earthworks  had  been 
completed  and  '19  miles  of  rails  laid.  The  whole  length  of  the 
extension  is  77  miles.  The  only  important  item  of  work  remain- 
ing to  be  done  on  this  section  is  the  erection  of  a  180-ft.  steel 
span  over  the  Tebicuari  river  and  the  completion  of  two  station 
buildings,  both  of  which  are  well  advanced.  It  is  expected  that 
the  extension  will  be  finished  before  July,  1911.  The 
investigations  of  the  general  manager  of  the  railway  for 
determining  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  new  rolling  slock 
required  for  the  road  included  a  special  mission  to  the  United 
States.  The  result,  however,  was  that  orders  for  the  whole  new 
rolling  stock,  locomotives,  passenger  and  freight  cars,  were 
p'aeed  in  England.  Special  inquiry  upon  this  point  in  the 
directors'  report  brought  out  the  fact  that  .\merican  freight  cars 
.ire  not  considered  suited  to  the  requirements  of  service  in  a  re- 
mote country  like  Paraguay,  where  facilities  for  repair  arc  not 
complete.  The  criticism  of  ■\merican  cars  is  that  they  arc  not 
of  siifTicicnIly  solid  construction  to  go  through  accidents  with- 
out having  to  be  taken  to  the  wel'-eqnipped  repair  shops  so  ac- 
cessible to  every  .Xmeiican  railway  system,  .'\noiher  reason  why 
the  orders  for  new  C(iuipmcnt  were  placed  in  Engl.ind  was  that 
the  I'.nglish  shops  were  short  of  work  and  were  willing  to  make 
better  terms  of  payment  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States. 
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PERE    MARQUETTE    RAILWAY    CO. 


Detroit.  Mich.,  Sept.  14.  1010. 
7.'   Ihf  Slocklioldtrt: 

Ihc  Uotril  o(  Dircclort  respectfully  mibmif  herewith  their  Rcpnrt  of 
tlic  cpcriliont  and  ■ITairii  of  the  Perc  Marquette  Railroad  Comp.iny  for 
the   ttKil  jrrar  ended  June  80,  1010. 

MILEAGK 

June  30,  June  30, 

lUlO.  1009. 

.Milm    cf    Road    Owned 1,807.20  1.812.10 

Miles   of    Road    Controlled 263.00  253.00 


Inc.   +. 
Dec.  — . 


Leased    and    Trackage    Rights 804.62 

2,364.88 
Lew  South   Haven  and   Ijiwton   Urancli   Leased 

to  Ralamaioo,  Lake  Shore  &  Chicago  Ry...  33.82 
Lr4«   Paw    Paw   I^kc   Tlranch   leased  to   Denton 

Harbor   &•   St.   Joe   Railway  and   Light  Co...  2.72 


804.S3 
2.369.72 


+   .09 
—4.84 


Total    Mileage    Oper.nted 2.328.34     2,335.90 

The  decrease  of  7.66  miles  as  compared   with  June  30,   1909.   is 

as   follows: 

Decrease. 

Illinois  Indiana  State  Line  to  Pine,  Ind..  corrected 

Coloma  to  Paw   Paw  I^ike.    Leased  to  B.  H.  &  St.  J.  Ry.  &   L.  Co. 

Gcrber   Branch   tr.ick   taken    up 


—7.56 
made  up 


Increase. 
16th  St..  Chicago.  III.,  to  Illinois-Indiana   State  Line,   P.   F.  VV. 
C.    Ry.,   corrected 


.12 


Total    Decrease    in    Mileage   operated 7.56 

The  statistics  and  tables  shown   throughout   this  report  include   the  oper- 
ations of. 

Pcrc    Marquette    Railroad    Company, 

The  Lake   Eric  and   Detroit   River   Railway   Company. 


REVENUES    AND    EXPENSES. 

Operating    Revenues    

Operating    Expenses    $11,698,842.16 

Taxes     755,641.37 


Interest     $2,924,665.06 

Rentals     676,588.89 


Other   Income    $126,393.08 

Hire  of    Equipment    (Debit) 143,213.40 


Surplus. 


$16,542,271.49 

12,454,483.53 
$4,087,787.96 

s.eoi.VsV.gs 

$486,534.01 

*  10, 8  20. 3  2 
$469,713.69 


COMPARATIVE     ST.^TEMENT    OF    REVENUES    AND     EXPENSES 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1910,  and  June  30,  1909. 


Operating    Revenues 
Operating  Expenses 


Net    Operating    Revenues. . 
Taxes    


1910.  1909.  Inc. +.  Dec— . 

..$10,542,271.49  $14,629,827.31    +$1,912,444.18 
.  .    11,698,842.16     10,581,580.14   +   1,117,262.02 


4,843,429.33 
755,641.37 


Net    Operating    Income 4,087,787.96 

Other    Income    126.393.08 

iHire  of   Equipments    (Debit)...  143,213.40 

Total    Net    Income 


4,048.247.17   + 
576,892.97   + 


795,182.16 
178,748.40 


3,471,354.20  +  616,433.76 
248,673.86  —  $122,280.78 
•10,464.72  —      132,748.68 


Interest 
Rentals 


Total    Interest  and    Rentals. 


4,070,967.64 

3,709,563.34  + 

361,404.30 

.   2,924,665.06 
676  588  89 

2,969,846.51  — 
699.065.90  — 

45,181.45 
22,477.01 

3,601,253.95 

3,668,912.41  — 

67,658.46 

Surplus     $469,713.69 

•Decrease.  ' 


$40,650.93   +    $429,062.76 


1910.     1909. 
70.72     72.33 


Dec. 
1.61 


Percentage  of   Expenses  to  Operatinsr    Revenue 

Percentage    of   Taxes   to    Operating    Revenues....      4.57        3.94        .63        .... 

Tot.il     75.29     76.27         .  .  .98 

NOTE. — The    Revenues    and    Expenses   covering   Outside    Operations    are 
included  in  the  figures  shown  above. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  AND  BONDED  DEBT. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  there  was  no  increase  in  the 


capita!  stock  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company,  but  the  bonded  debt 
was  decreased   $141,183.00,  as   follows: 

Bonds  Issued:  .  ,  ,  ,, 

Pere  Marquette  4%   Refunding  Bonds  were  issued,  as  follows: 

In    exchange   for    Robt.    Wiiilhrop   &   Co.   *>/,%    F.quipment 

Trust  Notes  retired  in   April,  lliOO,  and  October,  1909...     $152,000.00 
In    exchange    for    Lake    Eric   &    Detroit   River    Ry.    Co.    6% 

Equipment  Bonds  retired  in  March  and  September,  1909, 

and  March,   1910 ..............         24,000.00 

In  exchange  for  Western   Equipment  Co.,  Ltd.,  0%  Bonds, 

lel.red  in  April,   1909 A,' V  '  V         ^^■'"">'>'> 

Ip  exchange  for  Marquette  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd.,  5%  Bonds 

retired   in   October,    1900 •.•••         05,000.00 

In  exchange  for  Eastern  Equipment  Co.  5%   Bonds  retired  

in  March,   1010 ^^''•'"'"•SJ 

Account  of  Additions  and  Betterments 200,000.00 

Total   Pere   Marquette    Refunding   Bonds   Issued $1,184,000.00 

Equipment  Notes  were  issued  in  favor  of  the  American  Locomo- 
tive  Company  and  the   Pullman  Company  as  below: 

5%    Equipment   Notts   were   issued    in    favor    of 
the   American    Locomotive   Co.   for   12   locomo- 
tives received  December,   1909    $125,966.00 

5%  Equipment  Notes,  Series  C,  were  issued  in 
favor  of  the  Pullman  Co.  for  20  coaches,  10 
baggage,  mail  and  express  cars  purchased  un- 
der car  lease  agreement  dated  June  16,  1910..   232,752.00 

$858,707.00 

Total  Bonds  issued    $1,492,707.00 

Bonds  Retired: 

Lake  Erie  &  Detroit  River  Ry.  5%  Equipment 
Bonds  retired  September  1.  1909.  and  March 
1,   1910    

Marquette  Equipment  Co.  5%  Bonds  retired  Octo- 
ber 1,  1909  

Robt.  Winthrop  &  Co.  4^2%  Equipment  Notes  re- 
tired October  1,  1909,  and  April  1,  1910 

Ameiican  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  67o  Equipment  Notes 
retired  October   1,  1909,  and  April   1,  1910.. 

Pere  Marquette  6%  Equipment  Gold  Notes  (East- 
ern Equipment  Co.  extension)  retired  March 
1,    1910    

American  Locomotive  Co.  5%  Equipment  Notes 
retired  April  3,  1910 

Pullman  Co.  5%  Equipment  Notes  (Series  A  and 
B)  retired  by  monthly  payments  during  this 
fiscal  year   

Kleybolte  4^i%  Equipment  Trust  Agreement;  pay- 
ments made  October  1,  1910,  and  April  1,  1910 


$16,000.00 
100,000.00 
152,000.00 
80,000.00 

650,000.00 
10,955.00 

556,191.46 
68,743.54 


Total  Bonds  retired. 


$1,633,890.00 


Decrease   in   Bonded   Debt $141,183.00 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES. 

Payments  have  been  made  out  of  current  cash  for  sundry  equipment  obli- 
gations, for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  for  receiver's  certificates,  as 

follows: 

Paid  Pullman  Company  for  notes  maturing  during  this  fiscal 
year  and  issued  during  the  Receivership  period  for  the  pur- 
chase of  4,000   Box  Cars $594,152.39 

Paid  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway  Company  on 
account  of  equipment  purchased  under  what  is  known  as  the 
Kleybolte  Equipment  Trust  Agreement  in  1905,  and  turned 
over  to  the  Pere  Marquette  while  that  property  was  under 
lease  to  the  C,  II.  &  D.  This  payment  was  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  award  of  arbitrators 68,743.54 

Paid  holders  of  Marquette  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd.,  6%  Bonds, 
issued  October  1,  1900,  for  the  purchase  of  17  locomotives 
and  1,110  Freight  Cars  and  called  for  payment  October  1, 
1909 100,000.00 

Paid  holders  of  Lake  Erie  &  Detroit  River  Ry.  .t%  Equipment 
Bonds,  issued  March  1,  1904,  for  the  purchase  of  3  Locomo- 
tives and  210  Coal  Cars  and  maturing  September  1,  1909, 
and  March  1.  1910 16,000.00 

Paid  Robert  Winthrop  S:  Co.  for  notes  maturing  October  1, 
1909,  and  .April  1,  1910,  and  issued  October  1,  1904,  for  the 
purchase  of  20  Locomotives  and  2.350  Freight  Cars 152,000.00 

Paid  holders  of  Pere  Marquette  6%  Equipment  Gold  Notes,  ma- 
turing March  1,  1910,  which  were  issued  for  extension  of 
Eastern  Equipment  Co.  5%  Bonds  for  like  amount  covering 
65  Locomotives,  4,832  Freight  Cars,  1  Wrecking  Crane  and 
8  Car  Ferries 650,000.00 

Paid  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  6%  Notes,  maturing  October 
1,  1909.  and  April  1,  1910.  issued  August  1,  1908,  for  the 
purchase  of  750  Gondola  Cars   80,000.00 

Paid  American  Locomotive  Co.  for  25%  of  total  cost  of  12  Lo- 
comotives purchased  during  this  fiscal  year $41,985.00 

For  notes  issued  Jan.  3,  1910,  for  balance  of  pur- 
chase price  of  said  Locomotives  and  maturing 
April    3,    1910    10,955.00 


52.940.00 
10.919.06 


Paid  Industrial  Iron  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  for  2  Locomo- 
tive  Cranes    

lor    Receiver's    Certificates    issued    May    5,    1906,    and    retired 

August   1,   1909 180,000.00 

$1,904,751.99 
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Refunding  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $837,000.00  were  issued  to  reimburse 
the  Treasury  account  of  payments  as  above,  but  these  bonds  have  not  been 
sold  and  are  at  present  under  pledge  for  short-term  loans.      The  necessary 
cash  to  meet  these  payments  was  derived  from  the  following  sources: 
Proceeds  from  sale   of  $635,000   par   value    Pere   Marquette   4% 

Refunding   Bonds  at   75 $476,250.00 

Cash  borrowed  on  short-term  notes 685,700.00 

Surplus  for  year  ended  June  30,  1910   469,713.69 

Decrease  in  Assets  account  collections  made  on  outstanding  bills 

and   from  agents  and   conductors 248.929.85 

Increase  in  sundry  liabilities    24,161.45 


$1,904,754.99 
ROADWAY  AND  TR.ACK. 

During  the  year  there  were  15.15  miles  of  side  and  yard  tracks  built  and 
16.18  miles  taken  up.      A  not  decrease  of  1.03  miles. 

There  were  519,314  cross  ties  used  during  the  year,  370,613  being  put  in 
main  track  renewals,  97,719  in  side  track  renewals  and  50,982  used  for  new 
work. 

329,456  tie  plates  were  put  in. 

713  sets  of  switch  ties  were  used,  197  sets  being  placed  in  main  line  re- 
newals, 73  sets  in  side  track  renewals  and  443  sets  in  new  work. 

10.'>  •  '  '   "is  ot  trad-  were  ballasted  with  gravel  and  cinders. 

At  Flint  extensive  changes  and  additions  were  made  to  our  yard  facilities 
which   increased  the   capacity   to   accommodate   300  additional   cars. 

At  Rose  Center  the  alignment  oi  I'/i  miles  of  main  line  is  being  changed 
to  reduce  curvature  and  to  avoid  the  rebuilding  of  one  bridge.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  work  was  done  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the 
remainder  will  be  completed  shortly. 

STEEL  RAIL. 

During  the   year  there   were  149,729    track   feet  of   75-lb.  rail    and   2  342 
track   feet  of  70-lb.  rail  laid  on   Main  Line,  as  follows: 
75-lb.  rail: 

Chicago    Division    76,237  track  feet. 

Grand   Rapids   Division    23,001  "       " 

Petoskey    Division     20,370  "        " 

Ludington    Division    17,265  "        " 

Toledo    Division     7,480  '*        *' 

Saginaw    Division     5,376  "       " 

149,729 
70-lb.  rail 

Buffalo    Division    2,342       " 

Total    152,071  track  feet. 

The   relaying   of    the    above    mileage    with    75-lb.  and    70-lb.    rail    released 
86-lb.,  75-lb.,  70-lb.,  67-lb.  and  56-lb.  rail,  which  was  used  as  follows: 
Relaid  on  Main  Line: 

Petoskey    Division     38,857  track  feet. 

Saginaw   Division    22,775 

Toledo    Division    7,480       "       " 

Harbor    Beach    Branch 17,333 

Kalkaska    Branch     6,000       "       " 

92.445 
Used  in   side  tracks 34,283       "       " 

BRIDGES   AND   CULVERTS. 

New  steel  bridges  on  concrete  abutments  and  piers,  replacing  wooden  struc- 
tures, have  been  constructed  at  .Sombra.  VVilliamston.  Holland  and  Milford. 
Wooden  bridges  were  constructed  at  Croswell,  Deckerville,  Memphis,  Berk- 
shire and   .S.Tginaw,  replacing  open  culverts. 

A  new  fiO-ft.  deck  girder  and  a  locking  device  were  installed  at  Benton 
Harbor   drawbridge. 

f'oncrctc  box   culverts,   replacing  wooden  culverts,   were  built  as   follows: 

Alpine,  Little  Manistee,  Yale,  Novi  (2),  Lowell  (3),  Gera.  Erie.  Raisin, 
Freeland,    Merrill,    Ennett    (2),   Wilkie.  Arner.    Leamington    and    McGregor. 

Extensive  repairs  were  made  to  bridges  at  St.  Thomas  (2),  Portland,  .New 
Buffalo   and    three   on   the   Manistee    Branch. 

103  cast  iron   pipe  culverts   were   put  in  during  the  year. 

BUILDINGS.   FUEL  AND  WATER   STATIONS. 

A  new  station  building  was  erected  at  New  Buffalo,  and  additions  made 
to  those  at    Merrill  and    Ubiy. 

A  new  outbound  freight  station  was  built  at  Flint  and  a  new  freight 
bouse   was  constructed  at   North    I'lint. 

128  feet  of  new  dock  at  Sarnia.  referred  to  in  our  last  annual  report, 
was  completed    during  the   year. 

New  coal  chutes  were  erected  at  St.  Thomas  and  new  and  improved  coal- 
ing machinery   was  installed   at    Detroit. 

An  extensive  addition  was  made  to  Wyoming  shops. 

FENCES. 
During   the   year   there   were   2.74    miles  of   new   fence   built;    82.17   miles 
rebuilt  and   60.61    miles   repaired. 

INTERLOCKING  AND  SIGNALS. 

Electrically  operated  block  signals  were  installed  at  Flint  Yanl  and  at 
Midland. 

Eight  standard  train  order  signals  were  installed  at  stations  on  Saginaw 
District   anil   one  on    the   Detroit    District. 

TELEGRAPH. 

During  the  year    140.06   miles  of  telegraph   line   were   constructed. 
KfJUIPMENT, 

During  the  ye.ir  contract  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  twenty  lirstcl.iss 
coaches,  right  baggage  cars  and  two  baggage  and  mail  cars.  Of  this  equip' 
ment.  prior  to  June  30th.  thirteen  first  class  coaches  were  received  and 
put   in    service. 

There  were  also  purchased  during  the  year,  seventeen  consolidated  freight 
engines,  hvr  Pacific  type  passenger  engines,  five  large  switch  et^gines  and 
one    liK-nmntivr    coaling   cranr. 

Onr  .luht  wheel  rnginr  was  solil  and  one  small  mogul  and  five  eight- 
whri  I  iTiKiiii  1  were  soraiiped  during  the  year  on  account  of  their  age  and 
being    loo    Imlit    to    justify    extensive    repairs. 

Tlirir  old  parlor  curs  were  changed  into  second  class  conches  fsmokcrs). 
Ofh.  Ill  car  No,  4,  right  whrri  truck,  built  in  1HM4.  wn»  convrrtnl  into  a 
bnggngr  car.  Two  narrow  gauge  secondclasa  coaches  (smokers)  and  one 
old  iKiggnge  and  iiiiiil  car  were  converted  into  work  service  cars  on  acciuint 
of  age.  Two  srconrl-ctnss  coaches  (smokers)  and  one  t>aggage  and  express 
car    were   rlestroyed    liy    (ire  or   ai'ciflent. 

Four  box  cars,  six  coal  cars,  two  flat  cars  nnrl  one  caboose  were  rebuilt. 
Thirteen  box  cars  were  converted  into  work  service  cors  and  four  box  cars 
were   converted    into   cabooses. 


Seventy-one  box  cars,  two  stock  cars,  thirty  coal  cars,  seventeen  flat  cars. 
twelve  caboose  cars  and  ten  work  cars  were  destroyed  by  fire  or  accidi:nt 
on   lines  of  this  company   and   on   foreign   lines. 

Twenty-eight  box.  ten  flat,  two  coal  and  nine  work  cars  were  retired 
from  service  during  the  year  on  account  of  age  and  of  too  small  capacity 
to  justify  extensive  repairs  necessary  to  put  them  into  serviceable  condition. 

SUMMARY    OF    CHARGES    AND     CREDITS     TO     ADDITIONS    AND 

BETTERMENTS    DURING    FISCAL   YE.VR    ENDED 

JUNE  30,   1910. 


Description. 

Right  of  Way  and  Station  Grounds 

Real    Estate    

Widening    Cuts    and    Fills 

Grade  Revision  and  Changes  of 
Line      

Bridges,    Trestles    and    Culverts.  . . 

Increased    Weight    of    Rail    

Improved    Frogs   and    Switches.... 

Track  Fastenings  and  Other  Ma- 
terial     

Sidings  and  Spur  T:a:ks    

Terminal    Yards    

Fencing    Right    of    Way 

Improvement  of  Over  and  Under 
Grade    Crossings     

Interlocking    Apparatus     

Block  and  Other   Signal   .\pparatus 

Station    Buildings    and     Fixtures.. 

Shops,  Engine  Houses  and  Turn- 
tables     

Shop  Machinery   and  Tools 

Water    and    Fuel    Stations 

Grain  Elevators  and  Storage  Ware- 
houses     

Dock   and    Wharf   Property 

Miscellaneous    Structures    

Equipment     

'Equipment    Replacement    


Debits,  Credits. 

$2,028.95  $1,275.00 

1,369.89  4,525.00 

5,481.12  


28,734.17 

67,598.96 

15,114.11 

167.87 


35,140.85  

79,402.89  70,035.96 

69,979.54  12,146.83 

2,540.01  

288.79Cr 

1,044.35  2.650.00 

3.641.67  

28,593.19  4,085.99 

23,825.52  46.403.71 

33.074.46  13.937.20 

4,703.99  14,794.50 


108.83 

1.797.07 

16.465.37 

710.590.15 


13.072.41 
S52.28 

10.716,75 
182.796.32 
498.434.54 


Net 
$753.95 
3,155.1lCr. 
5.481.12 

28.734.17 

28,170.02 

15,114.11 

167.87 

35.140.85 

9.366.93 
57,832..! 

2,540.01 

2SS.rOCr. 
l,605.65Cr. 
3,641.67 
24,507.20 

22,578.19Cr. 

19,137.26 

10,090.5lCr. 

12,9fi3.5SCr. 

944.79 
5,748.62 
527.793.83 
498.434.54Cr. 


Total      $1,131,114.17  $915,155.43     $215,958.74 

*This  $498,434,54  represents  the  balance  in  Equipment  Replacement  ac- 
counts for  equipment  t.ikcn  out  of  service  prior  to  July  1st,  1909.  and  has 
been  credited  to  .Additions  and  Betterments,  in  accordance  with  recent 
ruling  of   the    Interstate   Commerce   Commission. 

The  gross  revenues  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  were  $16,542,271.49.  an  increase  over  those 
of  the   preceding  year  of  $1,912,444.18. 

Of  the  gain  in  revenues  during  the  year.  $1,425,510.91  was  in  freight 
traffic,  with  an  increased  tonnage  carried  of  1.210.535  tons,  and  of  203,- 
575.563  tons  carried  one  mile.  The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  was  .591 
cents,  as  compared  with  .577  cents  in  1909.  The  most  important 
gains  in  the  freight  traffic  can  be  accounted  for  by  increased 
shipments  of  the  following  commodities;  Coal  and  Coke.  391.379 
tons;  Stone.  Sand,  etc.,  170,224  tons;  Lumber,  Lath  and  Shin- 
gles. 178,406  tons;  Other  Products  of  Forest.  102.787  tons;  Miscel- 
laneous Carload  Shipments,  130,598  tons.  The  principal  decrease  in  the 
tonnage  carried  was  as  follows:    Logs,  144,388  tons;  Ice,  101,840  tons. 

The  passenger  revenues  show  an  increase  of  $340,844.67.  with  an  average 
rate  per  passenger  per  mile  of  1.770  cents,  as  against  1.774  cents  in  1909. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  increased  365,581.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  was  19.773.052.  This  represents  an 
increase  in  passengers  carried  one  mile  over  the  preceding  year  of  10.42%, 
which  is  slightly  over  the  normal  increase  per  year.  This  is  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  additional  passenger  trains  were  placed  in 
service  and  our  passenger  tram  mileage  increased  thereby  117.303  miles 
or   2.96%. 

The  revenues  from  outside  operations  increased  $86,386.10.  and  from 
express  traffic  the  increase  was  $24,793.75.  The  mail  revenues  increased 
$2,176.12. 

The  expenses  of  operation  show  increases  aggregating  $1,117,262.02.  of 
which  amount  $263,217.04  was  in  maintenance  of  way  and  structures;  $99,- 
205.96  in  maintenance  of  equipment;  $70,326.77  in  traffic  expenses;  $658,- 
139.29  in  transportation  expenses;  $5,155.94  in  general  expenses,  and  $21,- 
217.02  in  outside  operations.  The  percentage  of  expenses  to  gross  rev- 
enues was  70.72%,  as  against  72.33%  in  1909,  a  decrease  of  1.61%. 
'  The  taxes  for  the  year  were  $755,641.37.  as  compared  with  $576,892.97 
paid   in    1909— an    increase    of   30.98%.   or   $178,748.40. 

The  general  income  account  of  the  company  shi>ws  the  net  income  of  the 
year,  after  payment  of  interest  on  the  funded  debt,  taxes  and  all  other 
fixed  charges,  to  have  been  $469,713.69,  which  is  an  increase  over  that 
for  the   preceding   year   of   $429,062.76. 

The  charges  to  operating  expenses  as  per  tabulated  statements  have 
been  made  in  accordance  with  classification  of  expenses  adopted  by 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  provides  for  maintenance  and 
operation  only,  .-iiid  does  not  permit  of  any  charge  that  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  addition  or  betterment  to  the  property — such  charges  being 
provided  for  umler  their  classification  of  additions  and  betterments.  OS 
shown  on  nage  8  of  this  report.  The  general  balance  sheet  on  page  IS 
is  also  in   tne   form   prescribed   by   the  commission. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  debit  as  of  June  30,  1900,  was  $1,094,426.05.  This 
account  was  debited  during  the  year  with  $405,072.44  account  of  chari^es 
for  (Ijscnunts  on  bonds  sold;  legal  and  other  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  Pere  Marquett-.'  Railroad,  depreciation  prior  to 
Julv  1.  11107.  oil  eiiiiipmciit  tracks  and  •.Inutiires  ilestioved,  removed  or 
sold;  and  other  sundry  adjustments  during  the  year.  The  account  waa 
credited  during  the  vr.ir  with  $,s 1 8.400  nil,  the  estimated  value  of  1,364 
General  Mortgage  llonds  rrcrived  from  the  ('.  II.  &  D.  Ry.  Co,  in  settle- 
ment of  award  niaile  by  arbitrators  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad's 
claim  against  the  ('.  H.  &  D.  Rv  relating  to  the  lease  period  March  7. 
1005,  to  Drcenilirr  1.  1905.  Sundry  items  amounting  to  $55,828,24,  and 
the  balance  from  income  account  of  $460,713.69.  were  credited  to  this  ac- 
count during  the  year,  leaving  the  debit  to  Profit  and  Loss  account  June 
311.      lOIM.     $  I. Ml,  I, Mi., Ml 

Notwithstanding  the  gross  revenues  of  the  Company  exceed  those  of  any 
previous  year,  the  fnnipany  is  not  able  therefrom  to  make  much  needed 
ini|irr.\rin  1  H.  I  lif  r  iirjiHr  ot  MO  ll,s'';  tv  tax--,  the  ii>crea"r«  in  wages,  the 
higher  prices  for  material  and  the  loss  in  net  revenues  through  the  con- 
tinued .i|irralioii  ol  the  two  cent  (are  law  in  the  sparsely  settled  com- 
muiiiti'H  in  Michigan,  have  made  ihis  impo»sible. 
Ily  order  of   the    Hoard  of    Directors. 

Wii.iiAM    CoTTaa.    President, 
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I'KRI.    MAKUUKTTK    KAl  I.Ki  •  All    (OMI'ANY.    CI'.NKKM,    IIAI.AN(  K  SIIKKT,    YKAR      l-..M)l.li  J  L  NK  »(.,   1010. 


AS.SI-T.s 

Roail,    l>'rani'lilar«  an  I   l'.<|ui|iinriu, 
tncliiilini    l.rawlinlil    KtUtr .... 

tnvr<(iiiriil  In  June  ao,    IO(i7.tNI,N78,)l4l.' 
tnvrtlnirnt      nincc     June     SO, 

IUII7     fl.Jll.SRH.I 


ConipuiiKnn  wjlli  liiiir 
ao,    Mlilll. 
June  HO,  1010,  IncrriKf 

( — )  clccrrimc. 

$87,746,100,011 


Rcwrvr    (or    Accrued    Orpre- 
cimiiin— Cr 


$HH,ON4,&|>7.04 
8Sn.49R.OI 


$338,045.1 
4&4,i)U4.' 


S«curitir«   <  )wnril    

I'ti>|itirl«ry,       Aftilintccl       aii>l 

Coiiitolleil    Coinpanir* — 

lMc.l«r.l     $3.n4'.',(i<ll. 

NoK'.l    .<r     A«uiiir.l  -IMr(lK<-<l      n.33«,OnO.I 
l'r<>P'<rlii'.v,       .M)'ilittlr(l       and 

I'nnlriillcd    Comiunici  — Un- 

plcdgrd      180,804.' 

Other    Invr»lmcnts    , 

Phy«ical     Prnpcrfy     

Securilic»     I'nplcuRed 

Working    .X^wt*    

full      $053,in8.( 

Iicpiijit^   to    pay    Unpiiil    Ma- 

turcil  Intrroland  dividends        S10,959.i 
Sciiiritii'*    I»»iicil   or   Assumed 

— Held    in    Treasury 193,097..' 

Mnrketiihic    Securities    818,58.i.( 

I.oan»   and    Kills    Receivable.  l-.',750.( 

Traffic      ITalaiucs     due      from 

Other    Companies     159,154.! 

Net  llalance  due   from  Agents 

.ind   I'onductors    480,612.( 

Miscellaneous     .'\ccounts     Re- 

ceiv.il.lc     449,434.; 

Material     and     Supplies 744,752.f 

Other    Working    .\ssets 7S,600.S 


Accrued    Income    Not    Due 

Deferred    Debit    Items 

Advances $101,817.: 

Rents  and   Insurance   Paid   in 

Advance      84,044.! 

Unextinguished    Discount    on 

Securities    

Special    Deposits    .... ...  28,860.* 

Cash   and    Securities   in    Sink- 
ing or    Redemption    Funds. 
Other    Deferred    Debit    Items.         180.795.! 


Profit    and    Loss. 
—  Decrease. 


$31,430.00 
714,303.28 


in.i  is,8r)ri.!n 


10,0.50.70 
395,517.86 


3,571.96 
50,000.00 


383,614.07 

—  12,955.30 

—537,999.00 

818,585.04 

— 60.00 

67,556.76 

—122,136.38 

—126,793.47 

—16,039.69 

58.544.56 

—9,737.06 

—29,847.71 

13,154.87 

—50,000.00 
25,660.62 

—76,000.00 
-141,924.93 


156,456.56  — 937,969.49 


$103,628,136.60  $1,020,783.55 


I,IAI1II.ITI1:S 

Cnjillid    Stock    

Common    Sinck: 
Held      by      Com- 
pany      $1,870,770.00 

Not      held      by 

Company      14,205,830.00$lfi,in«,f.OII.OO 

1h|    Preferred    Slock: 

IIclil       by       Com- 
pany    . .  $240,000.00 

IN  ot       held      by 

Company     10,017,600.00   11,157,600.00 

2d  Preferred  Stock: 

Held  by  Com- 
pany             $02,140.00 

Not      held      by 

Company     005,560.00         967,700.00 

Stock  Liability  for  Conversion 
of  Outstanding  Securities  of 
Constituent    Companies    208,100.00 

Lake  Erie  &  Detroit  River  Rail- 
way    Co. — Common 

Mortgage,     Bonded     and     Secured 

Debt     

Mortgage  Bonds — Held  by  Com- 
pany         $6,336,000.00 

Mortgage    Bonds — Not    held    by 

(  ompany       44,802,000.00 

Collateral      Trust      Bonds — Not 

held   by    Company 6,870,000.00 

Plain  Bonds — Not  held  by  Com- 
pany          5,000,000.00 

Equipment    Trust    Obligations — 

Not    held    by    Company 5,788,866.92 

Receiver's  Certificates    

Working    Liabilities     

Loans    and     Bills    Payable $1,550,000.00 

Traffic     Balances    due    to    Other 

Companies      372,816.54 

Audited    Vouchers    and    Wages 

Unpaid      1,575,042.24 

Miscellaneous  Accounts   Payable        134,789.49 
Alauired  Interest,  Dividends  and 

Rents— Unpaid      821,159.30 

Matured  Mortgage,   Bonded  and 

Secured  Debt — Unpaid    .... 
Other    Working    Liabilities 80,012.85 

Accrued  Liabilities  Not  Due.... 
Unmatured    Interest,    Dividends 

and    Rents    Payable $439,487.82 

Ta.xes    Accrued     355,645.54 

Deferred    Credit    Items 

Operating    Reserves     $45,326.04 

Other    Deferred    Credit    Items..         556,989.86 


Comptriion  with  lune 
80,    1900. 
June  30,  1910.       inrtrav: 

(-■)  decreaie. 
$28,500,000.00 


$1,010,770.00 
10,016,030.00 


02,140.00 
156,460.00 


— $11,846,800.00 


1,400,000.00 
67,796,866.92 


4,533,820.42 


499,000.00 
635,000.00 


-1,275,183.00 

—180,000.00 

685,700.00 

96,039.20 

282,346.82 
14,699.84 

—13,342.25 

—76,000.00 
25,342.25 


-21,025.32 
66,559.37 


45,326.04 
236,320.60 


$103,628,136.60  $1,020,783.55 


INCOME  ACCOUNT   FOR   FISCAL  YEAR    ENDED  JUNE  30,  1910,   AS     COMPARED   WITH  PREVIOUS  FISCAL  YEAR. 


Operating    Revenues:  1910.  1909 

Freight    Revenue    $11,131,075.55  $9,705,564.64 

Passenger   Revenue    3,707.311.04  3,360.466.37 

Mail  Revenue    254,047.41  251.871.29 

Express   Revenue    351,426.56  326,633.81 

Other     Revenue     from    Trans- 
portation      394.570.63  359,767,76 

Revenue  from  Operation  other 

than  Transportation   ♦ 157,191.70  159,260.94 

Revenue  from  Outside  Opera- 
tions       546,643.60  460.262.50 


Increase  or 
( — )  decrease. 

$1,42S. 510.91 

340.844.67 

2.176.12 

24,793.7.5 


86,386.10 


Total    Operating    Revenues. $16,542,271.49     $14,629,827.31     $1,912,444.18 


Optraling  Expenses: 

Maint.  of  Wav  and  Structures  §;1.932.437.39  $1,669,220.35 

Maintenance  of  Equipment.  . .  2,117,699.85  2.018.493.89 

Traffic   Expenses    420.298.02  349.971.25 

Transportation    Expenses 6,370,631.93  5,712,492.69 

General    Expenses    .•{62.173.37  3.i7.017.43 

Outside  Operations    495.601.55  474.384.53 


$203,217.04 

99.205.96 

70.326.77 

65S.139.29 

."..15'). 94 

21.217.02 


Total  Operating  Expenses.  .$11,698,842.16     $10,581,580.14     $1,117,262.02 


Net  Operating  Revenues    $4,843,429.; 

Taxes  Accrued    755,641.; 


1909. 

$4, 048,247.1' 
576, 892. a: 


Increase  or 

( — )  decrease. 

$795,182.16 

178.748.40 


Operating    Income    $4,087,787.96 

Other    Income: 

Dividends   on    Stocks    Owned.          $78,309.00 

Interest  on  Securities  Owned 

Other    Interest    11,934.96 

Miscellaneous  Rentals  Rec'ved  35,9.j2.10 

Sundry    Small   Items 137.02 

Hire   of   Equipment    Dr.  143,213.40 


(,471,354.20         $616,433.76 


$185,646.06 

9,049.50 

15,767.30 

37,895.94 

315.06 

Dr.  10,464,72 


Total    Income 


-$107,277.06 

—9,049.50 

—3,832.34 

—1.943.84 

—178.04 

—132.748.68 


$4,070,967.64        $3,709,563.34         $361,404.30 


Deductions    from    Income: 

Interest:    On  Funded  Debt...  $2,89S,792.i 

On  Bills  Payable    25,047.1 

On  Receiver's  Certificates   .  825.( 

Rentals   Paid    676.588.! 


$2,941,150.66 

11,690.15 

17,005.70 

699.065.90 


-$42,357.78 

13.357.03 

—16.180.70 

—22.477.01 


Total  Deductions  from  Income  $3,601,253.95        $3,668,912.41      —$67,658.46 
Surplus    $469,713.6 


$40,650.93         $429,062.76 
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THE    NEW    YORK,    NEW    HAVEN    AND    HARTFORD    RAILROAD   COMPANY. — THIRTY-NINTH    YEAR. 


In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws  of  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Company,  the  Board  of  Directors  have  caused  to  be  pre- 
pared a  general  statement  of  its  affairs  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910, 
as  follows: 

FOR     TWELVE     MONTHS,     JULY     1,     1909,     TO     JUNE     30,     1910, 

INCLUSIVE. 
Operating  Revenue: 

Freight    Revenue     $30,110,588.30 

Passenger    Revenue    24,885,864.74 

.Ml    other    Revenue    from    Transportation 4,392,643.04 

Revenue    from    Operations    other    than    Trans- 
portation          1,304,571.47 

Total    Operating    Revenue $60,693,667.55 

Operating  Expenses: 

-Maintenance  of   Way  and  .Structures 7,132,375.64 

Maintenance    cf    Equipment 6.461,772.22 

Traffic    Expenses    350,943.05 

Transportation    Expenses    22,942,674.94 

General    Expenses    1,801,449.91 

•Total    Operating    Expenses 38,689,215.76 

Net   Operating   Revenue 22,004,451.79 

Net   Revenue    from  Outside   Operations 1.308,470.01 

Net      Earnings — The      Connecticut      Company, 

July  1,  1909,  to   February  28,   1910 2.254,273.58 

Total     3.502,748.59 

Total   Net    Revenue 25,567,200.38 

Taxes   3,983,377.01 

21,583,823.37 
Income  from  Other  Sources: 

Dividends  on   Stocks 3,504,568.52 

Interest  on    Bonds 887,103.94 

Miscellaneous    Income     2,012^293.50 

Rents   Received    '332il25.23 

Hire   of   Equipment l[o55.42 

Total   Income   from  Other  Sources 6,737,146.61 

Total    Income    28,320,969.98 

Deductions  from  Income: 

Interest  on  Bonds,   Debentures  and  Other  Lia- 
bilities        10.677,458.75 

Rentals  of   Leased    Lines 5,133,717.31 

Rentals    other    than    above 1,702[429.76 

Miscellaneous     10^489. 81 

Total    Deductions   from   Income 17,524  095.63 

T^.     J'^'j  Income     10,796,874.35 

Dividends  Nos.  120  to  123  inclusive,  2%   each.      .9,312,686.00 

Dividends  Nos.  1  and  2  on  part  paid  stock 446,395.00     9,759,081.00 

Surplus    $1,037,793.85 

'The  Operating  Expenses  and  Taxes  were  70.30  per  cent,  of  the  Total 
Operating    Revenue. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission "Rentals  of  Leased  Lines"  under  the  heading  "Deductions  from 
Income  are  the  gross  amounts  including  the  income  accruing  to  The 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  by  reason  of  its 
°7"\"^'"P  °»  stocks  and  bonds  of  leased  lines,  and  such  income  is  in- 
cluded in  the  appropriate  items  under  the  heading  "Income  from  Other 
Sources.  The  practice  of  previous  years  was  to  show  the  net  amount 
as     Rentals. 

The  total  operating  revenue  for  the  year  is  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Company,  exceeding  that  of  1909,  $6,346,036.58,  or  llj^  per  cent.; 
the  operating  expenses  increased  $2,608,909.22,  or  7J4  per  cent.,  and  taxes 
increased  $537,251.03,  or  15.3  per  cent,  of  which  the  Federal  Corporation 
Tax  contributed   $132,370.26. 

The  construction  of  six  tracks  on  the  Harlem  River  and  Port  Chester 
Railroad  is  completed.  The  installation  of  an  autonuilic  signal  system  is 
in  progress  and  partly  in  service^  and  will  be  completed  on  or  about  No. 
vember  1,  19111.  The  construction  of  the  new  passenger  st.ition  at  Bar- 
tow  IS  progressing  and  it  will  be  ready   for  service  on  or  about  October   1, 

The  reconstruction  of  piers  (new  Nos.)  39,  40  and  41,  East  River,  is  in 
progress. 

At  Oak  Point,  New  York,  eight  float  bridges  of  modern  type  have  been 
completed  during  the  year,  and  are  now  in  service,  and  the  general  yard 
work  in  connection  with  the  bridges  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  The 
bridges  are  found  to  be  very  effective  in  handling  the  large  volume  of 
business    interchanged    by    way    of    New    York    Harb.ir. 

A  new  concrete  signal  tower  is  under  constructiim  at  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, and  will  be  put  in  service  during  the  present  year. 

Electric  freight  conveyors  have  been  installed  at  Pequonnock  Dock, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  other  changes  at  Docks  Nos.  3  and  4  are 
under  way.  The  old  Naugaluck  Dock  is  being  removed  to  conform  to  the 
n<w    harbor   line. 

The  construction  of  double  tracks  between  Hawleyville  and  Shelton  is 
under    way    on    the    section    between    Hawleyville   and    Itnlsford. 

Klimination  of  grade  crossings  and  change  of  line  for  about  one  mile 
nl  lirookfield  Junction  are  under  construction,  and  should  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the   year. 

Ml  -.vnrk  in  rnnnrrtinn  with  the  NVw  Iliv.n  rut  iti.l  trolley  viaduct  has 
'"  ■  ...  .    ,.  .  ^        Improved    locc- 

'I  I.    and    .ire    working 

^  highway   bridge  at 

1 1'l  '  ,     '  '    '  ,.'         '     |., .    .    ^   I  ■       vrar. 

'Ill'-    11 ■J^'inciili    Ml    .111,1    ri..u     W.uciluirv    .iic    lui.ipleted,    and    tin-    new 

f.icilitirs  are  in  service,  inrlurling  new  main  line  tracks,  new  pnsirnger 
sfiifinr,  fipfl  freight  facilities,  new  engine  and  i-<,:iling  facilities  and  machine 
«li    :         '  '  '  r  iting   results    have   lirrn    greiillv    irnprnvril. 

Walerbury    tu    llrlsiol     is    in    i.r. .«,,■„.      The    work    is  about 
-■  ni.lele,  an>l  shntild   \,r  finishr.l  l.v   the  end  of  the  year. 

I  I     rrrryvillr  is  TTi  per  cent,   roinpl.tr. 

Til.  II.  w  'Ink  at  New  London.  Connecticut.  In  replace  the  structure  de- 
•Iroyed  by  fire  last  year  ha*  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  in  service. 


Stone  ballasting  main  line,  Niantic,  Conn.,  to  Back  Bay,  is  progressing 
satisfactorily;     about   fifteen   miles   have  been   completed. 

That  portion  of  this  Company's  work  in  connection  with  the  elimination 
of  grade  crossings  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is  under  contract,  and 
satisfactory  progress  is  being  made.  The  amount  of  work  still  to  be  done 
by  this  Company  will  require  about  six  months  to  complete,  and  includes 
an  e-xpress  building  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  viaduct  connecting  the 
New  Haven  and  Boston  and  Maine  Railroads.  The  work  in  connection 
with  elimination  of  grade  crossings  is  60  per  cent,  complete. 

There  is  under  construction  at  Readvil'.e.  Massachusetts,  a  new  store- 
house for  Storekeeper's  supplies;  the  building  will  be  finished  about  Octo- 
ber 15,  1910. 

Second  track.  Walpole  to  South  Framingham,  including  double  track  wye 
at  Medfield  Junction  and  automatic  signals,  is  under  construction,  and  will 
be   completed   by    the   end   of    the   present    year. 

Elimination  of  grade  crossings,  Harrison  Square  to  Neponset,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,   is   under    wav   and   progressing   satisfactorily. 

The  Company's  portion  of  the  work  in  connection  with  extensive  changes 
made  by  the  City  of  Boston  in  extending  Northern  Avenue  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Elimination  of  grade  crossings  at  Lincoln  and  Plain  Streets,  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  is  under  way,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Elimination  of  grade  crossings  at  Fairmont,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
completed. 

NUMBER   OF    GRADE    CROSSINGS    ELIMINATED. 

.'^tate  of  Connecticut 30 

State    of    Massachusetts 3 

32 
There  has  been  completed  six  thousand  feet  of  four  and  six  track  single 
phase  electrification  in  the  vicinity  of  Glenbrook,  Connecticut,  which  con- 
struction is  to  be  a  typical  form  to  be  generally  used  in  the  electrification 
of  the  Harlem  River  Branch  and  the  line  from  Stamford  to  New  Haven. 
\Ve  have  received  one  of  the  two  electric  freight  locomotives,  both  of 
which  were  Uesigned  to  handle  freight  trains  operating  between  Harlem 
River  and  New  Haven,  or  heavy  passenger  trains  between  Grand  Central 
Station  and  New  Haven.  The  one  received  has  proved  more  than  ade- 
quate in  the  tests  of  both  of  these  services.  It  is  expected  that  the  second 
locomotive  ordered  will  be  received  before  this  report  is  printed.  Surveys 
have  been  completed  for  the  electrification  of  the  main  line  and  yards  on 
the  Harlem  River  Branch,  and  general  designs  for  electrical  catenary 
superstructures  have  been  completed  for  this  electrification.  Surveys  have 
also  been  completed  for  the  electrification  of  the  main  line  between  Stam- 
ford and  New  Haven. 

Flans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Warren  power  station  are  practically 
complete.  The  rearrangement  will  eliminate  the  present  direct  current  ma- 
chinery, thus  converting  the  station  into  a  straight  A.  C.  plant.  Bids  are 
now  being  obtained  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  apparatus.  Requisi- 
tions have  been  placed  for  material  to  cover  the  multiple  unit  equipment 
necessary  to  better  the  control  of  cars  now  operating  between  Providence, 
Fall  River  and  Bristol,  which  arrangement  will  produce  a  more  flexible  ana 
reliable  system  of  train  operation. 

New  passenger  stations  or  increased  facilities  have  been  provided  during 
the  year  at  the  following  points: 


Hcrlin,    Conn.,  Egypt. 

Crescent    Park,  Fall    River, 

Dudley    Street,  Karnumsville, 

East    Vlampton,  Conn.,      Forestville, 
East    Milton,  Harvard  Street, 


Hawleyville, 
Highland, 
Hingham, 
North    Scituate, 
Sagamore. 


Work   is   in   progress    and   will   be  completed  during  the  coming  year  on 
new  passenger  stations  or  increased  facilities  at  the  following  points: 
Rartow,  Esmond,  Pemberton, 

Bethel,  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  Port   Chester, 

Bristol,    Conn.,  Hartford,  Providence, 

Canaan,  Leominster,  Rowavton, 

Cedar   Hill,  Litchfield.  Sheffield. 

Charles    River,  .\ew    Rochelle,  .Southbridge, 

East   Greenwich,  .\orwalk.  South    Windsor, 

East    Providence,  Pelham,  Stockbridge. 

,\ew  freight  houses  or  increased  freight  facilities  have  been  provided 
during  the  year  at  the  following  points: 

.\uburn,    R.    I.,  Franklin,  Rowayton, 

Bantam,  Guilford,  Rye, 

llethel,  lligganum,  Slutlield. 

Boston,   No.   8  house,  Hyannis,  Springfield, 

i'.i  idgewater,  Lonsdale,  Toriiiigton, 

Coventry,  Middlcfield.  \'nn    .Vest, 

Ccntredale,  Middletown,  Webster, 

East    Taunton,  N'ew    Bedford,  Wist    Itnrnstable, 

Esmond,  N'ew    Canaan,  \\  cstchcster,   N.   Y., 

Fall    River,  New  Milford,  Worcester. 

I'hiinfield, 
Work   is    in   progress,   and   will  be  completed   during  the  coming   year,  on 
new    freight   houses  or   increased    facilities  at   the    following  points: 

Andover,  South   Windsor, 

Milfnrd.   Mass.,  Steiling, 

North   Scituate,  Wallingf.ud, 

Pratt's  Junction,  West  Hanover. 

.\  large  amount  of  minor  work  has  been  done  on  our  station  structures, 
including  water  supply,  electric  lights,  extensions  of  platforms  for  longer 
(rains,  palming,  etc. 

New   turntables   have   been   provided   at   the    following   points: 

Litchfield,  Providence, 

.North   Easton,  .South    Framingli:im. 

Improvemrnls  and  additions  to  signaling  and  interlocking  have  been 
made  at  the  following  points: 

Attleboro,  Hawleyville    JiinctiiMi. 

Canton    lunclion,  Kingstun, 

Cednr    l(ill  Springtlcld,  MuUlleboro  lliir.ards    ll.iy 

Chickcring,  N.iiitaskrI    Jiiiii  luui, 

Cohasset,  .Vaugatuck   Juncliiin, 

Cos  Cob,  North    Scituate, 

K.iist    llridgrporl.  Port   Chester, 

l..i"t    Poiiglns,  Pr.ividrtue, 

I  ;i«l    lliiiiptnn,  Conn.,  Sl.iiles    Ferry, 

I'lii  liliiti  g,  South    l''raininKliaiii. 

li.iiiUliii    lunili.in,  Stamforil  lo  Mount    \'crnon, 

llairisi.n.  Waterbury   to    llristiil, 

ILiilf'ird,  Worcester. 
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Itrulir    tr|..lM.    irlir*«l.    ..Il.l    .llr.lgll.rim.ll    t.ll.ll(r.    fc.    prtlilll     ,.l     -per 
aimi  hr»vtrr   I.K..m..livci  liovr  l.rrn  in«le  »l  llir   (oll..win«  |.olnl. 

AliliiMloii     Ci'im  rrovlilnur  Wllllninnlu  . 

Ilr,»ifc(irli"l   Junction.  l'hmi|.«.l»lr. 

lliKkUn.!,  Rlv'f   l''''n«.    ,. 

nollon,  (  onn  ,  South    Norwilli. 

lltMlon  Swil.li  I..  Vdllry  KnlN.    Stillw«lrr, 

Kill    niBck.lonr,  T»Icf.ltvlllr, 

lUrKor.l.  I"'"*'"'"- 

Ilntl(iir<l  Mitl.llriowii.  Thnnunoii. 

Hon,.  Union  (ity. 

Mlildlrlown.   Conn.,  Upper   liilln, 

Midwuy.  Vin   Ncnt. 

MI.MIrlown  Snylirook  Junrlion,  Vrrnon, 

Mon.in.ri.1    Itr.uti,  V.llry    l-nlU  Ir.inklm. 

North    Nrwiown.  \Vr«t   llavtn, 

New    Rochrllr,  Wr»t    Mystic, 

(>rnn«c.  Wentrrly. 

I'a«.,„,  Wc^lfirlcl.   Mndi., 

nainvillc  WcMlirlil.  Wc.tficltl  Northanip|..ii. 

.Xcl.lllional  protection  »iinin»t  fire  hns  been  provi<le<l  .nt  the  followinR 
point* : 

K«.t    lUrlforcl,  Saybmok    Point, 

Mi<lwny.  Sound   Urnch, 

Port   ClieMcr.  South  Ilostou  Co.nl   Plant. 

In  Rrner.nl  n.ainten.ince  of  the  m.iin  l.nc  between  Woodlawn  Junction 
■n.l   New    Haven   sn,37r>  creo»oted   lies  with  tieplatea  and  screw  spikes  have 

'Vhe'Ic^l'iavc  In-cn  laid  in  the  main  tracks  of  the  Company  during  the 
fi«-nl  year  IS.Kl  tons  of  100-pound  rail,  7,005  tons  of  80,  78,  74,  68  and 
re-rolled  onpound    rails.  .        .  ,        j    j     ■ 

New  ciuipmeiil  to  the  value  of  $-'.0rt9,(107.90  has  been  purchased  during 
the  yi-»r  consisting  of  one  ste.im  locomotive,  one  electric  freight  locomo- 
tive fini'r  coaches,  four  composite  c.irs,  one  bagg.nge  car,  four  steel  niotor 
c«r«.  six  trailer  ears,  ten  milk  cars,  2.408  box  cars  and  two  electric  wreck- 
init  "cranes.  Four  parlor  cars  have  been  converted  into  baggage  cars,  and 
to  box  cars  have  been  converted  into  cabooses,  at  a  cost  of  $50,108.45. 

Serious  advinces  in  the  wages  paid  to  employees  were  granted  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fisc.il  year  ending  June  31),  1910,  which  advances  did 
not  become  elToctivc  to  any  great  e.stent  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
fiscal    year,   July    1,    1910.  ,  . 

llased  upon  the  same  number  of  employees  working  the  same  time  as  \n 
this  pa-t   vear,  these  advances  aggregate  as  below,  viz.: 

Manitenanee    Department    $102,900.00 

General    Office    Clerks 58,500.00 

0|>erating   Department    1,535,106.00 

Total      $1,757,506.00 

It  was  impossible  to  continue  the  business  of  the  Company  on  the  basis 
of  the  tariffs  hcrctofor.:  in  effect  and  pay  these  increases,  and  changes 
were  made  in  our  passenger  tariffs  to  become  effective  as  soon  as  possible 
under  existing  laws,  substantially  as  below; 

.\mounting  to 
Ten  cents  advance  between  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston 

by    rail    $109,869.00 

Same  hv    New   England   Navigation   Company 80,963.00 

In  citect   May   1,   1910. 
Five  cents  in  and  out  of  New  York,  one  way  fares 225,216.00 

In  effect  June   4,   1910.    Interstate. 

In  effect   July  1,  1910.   Intrastate. 
Five  cinis   between    ll.nrtford    and   Springlield 37,417.00 

In  effect  June  4,  1010. 
Five  cents  per   trip   "Family   Fifty  Trip  Tickets" 31,662.00 

In  effect  July   1,  Ifllo. 
Comnuintion    to    and    from    New    York,    and    points    in    New 

York    State    118,390.00 

In   effect  July   1,    1910. 
Commutation  between    New   York  and   Interst.ite   points 102,460.00 

In  effect  June  4,  1910. 
Between     .New    Haven,    New    York,    Bridgeport.    Boat    Lines. 

2.'.c.    and    10c 26,562.00 

In  etTcct  June  4,   1910. 
Increase  from  2  to  2  ^i  and  2!^c.  per  mile  certain  lean  lines..         305,092.00 

In  effect  July  23,  1910. 
Miscellaneous,   in  effect  June  4,  1910 20,516.00 

Total    p.issenger    $1,058,753.00 

Allow    for  shrinkage,   due  to  increased   use   of  mileage  tickets, 

20%     200,000.00 

$858,753.00 

The  above  increases  should  return  to  our  treasury  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  Ion<  occasioned  by  the  advances  in  wages  above  referred  to.  leaving 
the  balance  to  be  overcome  by  such  increased  proportions  as  will  accrue 
to  our  Company  from  the  advances  in  through  freight  rates  on  connect- 
ing roads'  business,  which  advances  have  been  made  but  are  not  effec- 
tive, owing  to  their  having  been  suspended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  pending  investigation  regarding  the  reasonableness  of  the 
same. 

It  is  believed  such  advances  will  ultimately  be  allowed,  though  after 
considerable   delay. 

The  above  advances,  with  such  economies  as  are  yet  possible  in  the 
operat'on  of  the  property,  should  enable  the  Company  to  maintain  sub- 
stantially the  same  net  result  as  heretofore,  and  pay  the  usual  rate  of 
dividend  upon  its  stock. 

.Xliprova:  (.f  the  Railro.id  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  to  the  merger 
or  consolidation  of  this  Company  with  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton 
Comi'any.  Berkshire  Railroad  Company  and  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
jctts  Railroad  Company  has  been  given,  and  the  consent  of  the  stock- 
holders will  be  asked  to  the  approval  of  these  mergers  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

.Ml  of  these  roads  have,  for  many  years,  been  leased  to  and  operated  by 
thi^  Company,  and  in  the  case  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  and 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  all  the  capital  stock  of  said  companies  is 
held  in  our  treasury.  In  the  case  of  the  Berkshire  Railroad  Company  a 
rery  large  pcrcentTge  of  the  capital   stock  is  held   in  our  treasury. 

.\n  F.nabling  Net  has  been  obtained  from  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  authorizing  the  purchase  by  this  Com- 
piny  .'>f  the  Milford  and  Wnonsocket  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Milford, 
Franklin  and  Providence  Railroad  Company,  all  the  capital  stock  and  in- 
oebtedness  of  which  companies  are  held  in  our  treasury,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  mergers  will  be  completed,  in  all  respects,  before  the  close  of 
the  present  calendar  year,  thus  furthering  the  policy  of  your  Company   of 


mrrning  and  connojldallng,  >»   fai.t  «.  priitliciible.  Into  one  company  all  th« 
milin.id*  ownril    oprrateit  or  controlled   in  it>  interrat. 

The  Firminglon  Street  Kailwuy  Company  w««  merged  «nd  il»  olilig«tlo«M 
a.,iinird    on    December    10.    1009.  ,,,,,»,.„# 

I  lie  (■oni|i;iiiy  h.i«  arreptcd  the  provimon-i  of  Chapter  i."i  •  I  '  "•  Arts  oi 
1910  ..f  the  (ieneinl   Court  of  the  Commonwealth   of    vt  ,  ittior- 

iriiig    th-    ownership    ol    the    c»oiial    nt'ick    of     Ilerk-'  .iiway 

Conipmy,   and    to    .lite    hai   ae.|ui-ed   by    purrbaur    nin.  •  'hree 

hiindri-d    and    >i    ly  five    MO.nn.'i)    shire*  out  of  .i  total   ol    n,... t,,  .  iianO, 

four    biindrr<l   and    eighty  one    (19,4«l)    share..  ...  j 

There  has  been  no  increane  during  the  vear  in  the  capital  «lw  k  i«»ue<l, 
but  the  amount  of  utock  oulntanding  in  tlir  hands  of  others  than  lompj- 
nies  controlled  by  your  Company  ha*  been  incre.ise'l  by  the  *ale  of  ■_'.100 
shares,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  used  to  .irquire  other  property.  1  here 
still  remain  in  the  treasuries  of  subordinate  companies  174,425  »liaf';'. 

The  nut*tanding  indebtednes*  of  the  Company  and  it*  leased  line*,  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  ha*  been  decreased  during  the  year  to  the  amount 
of  ,is   follows: 

DFXRFASKS. 

Shore  Line   Railway  Company  1st   Mortgnge  i</,%  bonds  paid.  $2'|''.0''2-25 

IlousMonic    Railroad   Company   1st    Mortgigc   4%   bonds   paid..  l'''!'"!.'2?2 

5%     Three    Year     Debentures    paid 8'*??.'?.^2-22 

5%    Three    Year    Debentures    paid ?X'2„a2 

5%    Two    Year    Debentures    paid •  •  ■  •  10,000.00 

Hartford   Street   Railway  Company  4%    Debentures,  series     N 

p,.,if| ■ . . 1 45.000.00 

4%   Convertibie  Debenture  Certificates  of  1893  issue  paid 1,500.00 

4%    Consolidated     Railway     Company     Debentures,     1954,     pur- 

chased    and    canceled 99,000.00 

4%   Consolidated     Railway     Company     Debentures,     1955,     pur- 
chased   and    canceled 42,000.00 

4%   Consolidated     Railway     Company     Debentures,     1966,     pur- 
chased   and    canceled 97,000.00 

3,    S'A    and    4%    ConsoIi<lated    Railway    Company    Debentures, 

1930,   purchased   and   canceled 28,000.00 

4%   One  Year  Notes,  March  16,  1910,  paid 5,150,000.00 

Boston  and   New   York  .Mr  Line  Railroad   scrip  paid 16.61 

Real    Estate    Mortgage   paid 12.000.00 

$9,424,516.61 


INCREASES. 

Convertible   6%    Debentures  of  January   15,    1908 $1,430,250.00 

Convertible  S'A%    Debentures  of  January   1,   1906 575.00 

5%      Debentures     of     Farmington     Street     Railway     Company 

assumed    ^    2;!'2e?U2 

•Sundry    notes    payable -    5,680,364.28 

$7,141,189.28 

Net  decrease  N.  Y..   N.  H.  and  H.    R.   R.  Company $2,283,327.33 

5%    1st   Mortgage    Bonds    Boston,  Clinton,    Fitchburg  and    New 

Bedford    (Old   Colony   Railroad)    paid 1,912,000.00 

Total     decrease $4,195,327.33 


•1.500,000.00  paid  since  close  of  fiscal  year;  of  the  balance  all  but 
$10(1. 0110.00  is  owed  to.  and  is  held  by,  subordinate  companies,  the  whole 
capital   stock  of  which  is  held  in  the  treasury  of  your  Company. 

The  i^fio.noo.no  First  Mortgage  5%  bonds  of  the  Milford  and  Woon- 
socket  Railroad  Company,  which  matured  December  1.  1908,  and  the 
$10,000.00  First  Mortgage  6%  bonds  of  the  Milford.  Franklin  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad  Company,  which  matured  January  1,  1909.  have  been  re- 
placed by  new  bonds  hearing  4%  interest.  These  bonds  are  held  in  the 
Companv's   treasury. 

In  the  General  Statement  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1909,  reference 
was  made  to  the  organization  of  the  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Company 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  its  1900  session,  and  to  the  agreements  by  your  Company  to 
purchase  all  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Holding  Company  that  will  be 
issued    for  payment  of  Boston   and    Maine   Railroad   stock. 

Pursuant  to  such  agreements  this  Company  has  purchased  and  now  holds 
31.065  shares  of  stock  fthe  entire  capita!)  and  $20,012,000.00  face  value 
of  1  per  cent..  Fifty  Year  Debentures  of  the  Holding  Company  (the  entire 
indebtedness). 

The  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Company  owns  6,543  preferred  shares  out 
of  a  total  of  31.498  and  153.571  common  shares  out  of  a  total  of  288,413  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Boston  &•  Maine  Railroad. 

A  convevance  has  been  made  nt  the  Park  Square  Station  property  in  the 
City  of  Boston  to  the  Park  Square  Real  Estate  Trust  for  fifty-two  thou- 
sand   (52,100)    shares  of  its  capital    stock. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  has  been  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  the  sale  of  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fiftv  (9.850)  shares,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  used  to  pay  on  Januarys, 
1910.  the  maturing  5  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Boston,  Clin- 
ton.  Fitchhurg  and    New   Bedford    Railroad    Company. 

There  will  mature  between  October  1.  1910.  and  October  1,  1911,  the  fol- 
lowing obligations   for  which   this  Company  is   responsible: 

October   1,    1910 — Woonsockct   and    Pascoag   Railroad   Company 

5%    First    Mortgage    Bonds $100,000.00 

Januarv     1.    1911 — Farmington    Street    Railway    Company    5% 

Debentures,    called     30.000.00 

Tanuarv  9,  1911—5%   Four  Year  Debentures 1,350.000.00 

Februa'rv   2.    1911—4%    One   Year   Notes 100,000.00 

April    v.    1911 — New    Haven    and    Northampton    Company    5% 

Northern     Extension     Bonds 700,000.00 

May    5.    ion— 4'<'"r    Three    Year    Debentures 2,000,000.00 

June    6,    1911— Real    Estate    Mortgage 11,500.00 

October   1,    1911— Meriden   Horse   Railroad  Company  5%    First 

Mortgage    Bonds    85,000.00 

$4,376,500.00 


On  fanuarv  1.  1911.  there  will  become  effective  the  right  of  the  holders 
of  the  3'/.%  Convertible  Debenture  Certificates  of  the  issue  of  January  1. 
1906,  to  exchange  such  certificates  for  capital  stock  of  the  Company  in 
the  proportion  of  one  hundred  and  fiftv  dollars  face  value  of  certificates 
for  one  share  of  stock.  The  total  amount  of  certificates  is  $30,000,000.00. 
so  that  if  exchange  is  made  of  the  entire  issue  $20,000,000.00  of  additional 
capital    stock   will   be   substituteil    therefor. 
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At  the  special  meeting  ot  the  Stockholders  held  October  27,  1909,  au- 
thority was  given  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  by  the 
addition  of  tive  hundred  thousand  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
Under  this  authority  your  Board  of  Directors  voted  to  issue  four  hundred 
fifty-four  thousand.  si.\  hundred  and  ninety-five  (454,695)  additional  shares 
and  to  offer  to  Stockholders  the  right  to  subscribe  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  share  for  one  share  of  new  stock  for  each  four 
shares  of  old:  to  holders  of  3^%  Convertible  Debenture  Certificates  the 
right  to  subscribe  at  the  rate  of  one  share  of  new  stock  for  each  si.x  hun- 
dred dollars  of  the  principal  amount  ot  such  certificates;  to  holders  of  6% 
Convertible  Debentures  the  right  to  subscribe  at  the  rate  of  one  share 
of  new  stock  for  each  four  hundred  dollars  of  the  principal  amount  of 
such  Debentures.  i-*rovision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  these  sub- 
scriptions in  four  equal  instalments,  due,  respectively,  on  December  20, 
1909,  June  20,  1910.  December  20,  1910,  and  June  20,  1911.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  offer  subscriptions  were  received  to  four  hundred  forty-six 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  (446.438)  new  shares,  and  there 
has  been  paid  into  the  Company's  treasury  to  June  30.  1910:  On  the  first 
instalment,  $13,951, 187. 50;  on  the  second  instalment,  $13,722,968.75;  in 
advance  on  account  of  the  third  instalment,  $3,784,093.75;  in  advance  on 
account   of  the   fourth   instalment.   $3,282,968.75,  a  total   of  $34,741,218.75. 

When  the  final  instalment  is  paid.  June  20.  1911,  the  Company's  capital 
stock   will   be   increased   by  the  addition  of  these   new   shares. 

The  form  of  General  Halance  Sheet,  and  exhibits  supporting  same,  has 
been  changed  from  that  of  previous  years  to  harmonize  with  that  pre- 
scribed by  the   Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  H.  McK.  Twombly  died  at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  January  11,  1910. 
and  the   following  minute  was  entered  upon  the  records  of  the   Board: 

"Mr.    H.    McK.  Twombly   died  January   11,   1910. 

"A  Director  since  1903,  and  a  representative  of  large  interests  in  the 
property,  he  was  always  a  cautious,  conservative  and  able  adviser  in  its 
councils. 

"His  personal  relations  with  his  associates  were  of  the  most  pleasant 
character,  and  they  one  and  all  desire  to  place  upon  record  their  sense  of 
loss  through  his  death,  and  to  extend  their  sympathy  and  condolences  to 
his   family. 

"Resoheil,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  an  engrossed  copy 
of  this  minute  to   his   family." 

The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  George  F.  Baker,  of 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  John  H.  W  hittemore  died  at  Naugatuck,  Connecticut,  May  28,  1910, 
and  the   following  minute   was  entered   upon  the   records   of  the    Board: 

"John  Howard  W  hittemore,  a  valued  and  highly  esteemed  Director  of 
this  Company  since  i'Vbruary  11,  1905,  having  been  taken  from  us  by 
death  at  his  residence  in  Naugatuck,  Connecticut,  on  May  28,  1910,  this 
Board,  assembled  for  the  first  time  since  the  sad  event,  desires  to  place 
upon  its  records  an  expression  of  their  deep  sense  of  loss  and  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  their  late  associate.  His  presence  was  al- 
ways welcomed  and    his  counsels   of  vnlue  to   the   Board   and   this   Company. 

"We  deiilore  the  dispensaton  which  has  taken  him  from  us  and  extend 
to  his  bereaved   family   our  sincere  sympathy  in  their  great   affliction. 

"The  Secretary  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  minute  to  the 
family  of  .\Ir.   Whittemore." 

Mr.  John  L.  BiUard,  of  Meriden,  Connecticut,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  IJoard  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Colonel  Frank  VV. 
Cheney. 

The  faithful  and  efficient  services  of  the  officers  and  employees  are 
hereby  acknowledged. 


By  order  of  the   Board  of  Directors, 
New   Haven,    (Connecticut, 

September   1«,   1910. 


CHARLES   S.   MELLEN, 

President. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  NAVIGATION   COMPANY 
Income  Account  for  the  Year  Ending  June  80,   1910. 

Gross   Earnirgs    from   Operation $5,044,788.82 

•Operating    Expenses     4,221.991.96 

Net     Earnings     $822,744.86 

Income    from   Other   Sources    2,430.699.28 

Total    Income    $8,258,444.14 

Deductions   from  Income; 

Taxes      $95,104.77 

IntcrcAt     on     bonds,    debentures    and    other 
liabilities    1,689.666.80 

Total   Deduction*   fn.m    Income 1,684,670.67 

Net    Income    $1.«IS.778.57 


•The  Operating   Expenses   and  Taxes   were  86.67   per   cent,    of    Ihr   Gross 
Earnings    from    Operation. 

CENTRAL  NEW  ENGLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
<  Income   Account   for   the   Year   Ending  June   80.   1910, 

Operating   Revenue    $8,022,720.19 

•Operating    Expenses    1,788,282.(1(1 

Net    Operating    Revenue    »1.J89.487.68 

Taxes >0<876.0» 

$1,184,618.61 
Income   from  Other  Soiircei    .  68.186.86 

Total    Income    $1.847.70a77 

Dediirlicmn   from   Income; 

Rrniala  of  Leased  Lines   $111,688.66 

InlrrrM    nn    hnnd<   and    other  liabllillM 616,488.68 

Mirr   of    EqiiipmrnI     104,978.04 


Total    Deduction,    fr 
Net   Income    


Income. 


SaS.UIHSI 

$414,IHH»  66 


•The  Operating  Kxpeiisri  and  Taxes  were  60.80  per  cent,  of  the  Op- 
erating Revenue 

The  earnings  n(  the  Company  have  been  sufficienl  during  the  year  I"  Jiia- 
tify  the  payment  of  the  maximum  Interest  (five  per  cent.)  on  ll.r  den 
•ral  Mori  gage    Incnme   Donds. 


STATEMENT     OF    EARNINGS    AND    OPERATING    EXPENSES 
THE   STEAM    RAILROAD   IN    DETAIL. 
For    the   Twelve    Months    Ending   June   30,    1910. 


XEVENUE. 

Freight   Revenue    

Passenger  Service  Train  Revenue: 

Passenger    Revenue    $24,885,864.1 


.$30,110,588.30 


Excess  Baggage  Revenue 

Mail    Revenue    

Express    Revenue    

Milk   Revenue    

Other  Passenger  Train  Revenue 


190.882.01 
645.5;i.89 
3.029.96r.47 
131.748.96 
121.S54.! 


All   Other  Revenue   from  Transportation 

Revenue   from    Operations   other   than    Transportation . 


29,005.890.06 

272,617.78 

1.304,571.47 


Total    $60,693,667.55 


322.1 


132, 


0PER.\T1.NG     EXPK.NSES. 

Matntenani't'   of   Way  and  Structures: 

Superintendence     $211 

Ballast    49 

1  ies     1,004 

kails   315 

Other  Track  Material    

Roadway   and   Track    

Removal   of   Snow,    Sand   and   Ice 

Tunnels    

Bridges,  Trestles  and  Culverts 

Over    and    Under    Grade    Crossings 

Grade    Crossings,    Fences,    Cattle    Guards    and 

Signs     

Snow,  Sand  Fences  and  Snow  Sheds 

Signal    and    Interlocking    Plants 352 

Ttlegraph  ard  Telephone  Lines o2 

Electric    Power    Transmission 132 

Buildings,  Fixtures  and  Grounds 834 

Docks    and    Wharves    1S4 

Roadway  Tools  and  Supplies   62 

Injuries  to   Persons    42 

Stationery  and  Printing    4 

Other  Expenses   95 

Maintaining   Joint    Tracks,   Yards,    etc Dr.  593 

Maintaining   Joint   Tracks,   Yards,    etc Cr.      2 

Total  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures... 

Maintenance   of  Eqnifi::<-nt: 
Superintendence 


304 
2,151.408.3 


929.64 
087.14 
444.71 
2 .  S.S8 
190.24 


-.04 
943.07 
034.38 
229.09 


94.10 
793.29 
ir6.74 
297.71 
361.66 
395.07 
658.42 
633.36 
114.74 
938.82 
liO'i.Ol 
230.49 


Steam  Locomotives — Repairs    

Sleam  Locomotives — Renewals 

Steam    Locomotives — Depreciation    

Electric   Locomotives — Repairs    

Passenger  Train  Cars — Repairs 

Passenger  Train  Cars — Renewals    

Passenger  Train   Cars — Depreciation   

Freight  Train   Cars — Repairs 

Freight  Train  Cars — Renewals 

Freight  Train  Cars — Depreciation   

Electric   Equipment   of  Cars — Repairs 

Floating    Equipment — Repairs 

Fl-'atiivr  hqinprneiit — Depreciation    

Work  Equipment — Repairs  

Work    Equipment — Renewals 

Work    F,(|nipmcnt^ — Depreciation    

Shop  Machinery  and  'Tools 

Power   Plant   Equipment    

Iniurics  to    Persons    

Stationery  and   Printing 

Other  Expenses    

Maintaining  Joint   Equipment  at  Terminals.  .  Dr. 
Maintaining  joint  Equipment  at  Terminals.  .Cr. 


$180,758.18 

2,209,833.14 

8  ;6.:i3 

59.956.58 

140,983.20 

893,110.70 

4.S,327.65 

139,568,70 

1,315.842.99 

6r,.733  38 

400.987.08 

41,635.24 

265.680.56 

8.'>  0«4  ,59 

45,449.25 

10.104.98 

«,3'iS.9? 

265.25SS2 

3R.7."iS  00 

16.895.10 

I  1-5  ■<:, 

232.247.29 

1  878,79 

8.662.55 


Total   Maintenance  of  Equipment 

Traffic  Expenses: 

Superintendence    $146,876.69 

Outside  Agencies 60.598.90 

Advertising    89.202  59 

Traffic     .Xssociations 10.l>5,94 

Stationery  and  Printing 4S.5-.0  S8 

Other  Expenses   579.10 


Total  Traffic  Expenses 
■<n   £,rp«.u.-.. 


Transri' 
Siipeiiiiteiule 
Dispatching    Trains     .  ,  , 

Station    Kniploycs    

Station  Supplies  and  Experses  .... 
Yard  Masters  and  Ihi-ir  Clerks  ... 
Yard  Conductors  and  Brakemen  .  . .. 
Yard   Switch   and    Signal   Tenders.. 

Yard    Supplies  and    Expenses 

Yard    Enginemrn     

Krginrhoiisr      Expenses — Yard 

V-r\    fn,     VmiI    I  oc.unotivrs       

Water  for   Yard   Locomotives 

Lubricants  for  Yard  I  ocoiiiutives. 
OihT    Supiilirs    for    Yard    locomotives. 


$290 
151 


Operating  Joint  Yards  and  Terminals 

Opcrutiiig   Joint    Yanls  and     rerniinals 

Molormrn      

Riind    Kiiginemen     

Fnginrhoiise    Expenses — Road    

Furl    for   Riind   Locomotives 

Water    for    Road    locomotives    

I  iibrniinls   for    Rond    locomotives 

mliei    Sii|.|>lirs    for    Road   l.ticomntives 

Operniii'v   I'owrr   Plants   

Purrhssed    Power • 

KcHid   T men    

rniiii    Siipiilirs   and   F.xpensea    

Intrrlorkrrs.    Illoi  k    and    Other    Signals— Op 


13 

10 

Dr.  778 

Cr.     4  1 

111 

1,78.; 

604 

4,SMI 

ss:i 

7l' 

«S0 

07 

t.4r>! 

666 


,513,34 
939.75 

s2r.64 
OSO  'iS 
,51S,25 

.rrt.iiT 

,T3l  S,'< 
645,56 
849,69 

,7  1 9,56 

101  i:t 
1114  11 
34  7  04 
,800,68 


1 1  s; 

silO  21> 
SSI  .-.o 
1)53,88 
•111  I  •,'  I 
,-.7 II  3.'. 
47.V01 

soii  .-t:! 

0-,'.  71 
880,67 
1»  10  51 
37989 


i 


rrnli 


OcTonrK  1 1.  I!»lii 


(RAILWAY     AGE    GAZETTE. 


Crowinf  I'taimrn  and  (iatcmm |«70,08V.nl 

l>r«»l>ri.l||r   <>,.,  laii,,,,    U»M*-tt 

('l«llt>n(    Wtrik.    bB.SiOtH 

Trlr|r«|>h  »ii'l  Tclc|ilione — Operation i;ir,fi?'«.40 

U|>ciiilii>H   l''li<alii'K    I- i|iil|iiiiriil    (li'>ri,:>au  D7 

Sl»li..Mrfy   aiul    IMntlnH    lU.'ii\.i9 

Olhei    K«|v".c.   H.f.M.84 

I.VM  iml   DaniBili— I'rriKliI    8»4.rilir>.R7 

I.OM  anil   I  •aniaiir— llaigago 2.UI17.0S 

Damaiir  li«  I'l  i.|.rrly    1  lll,Hil.'>.16 

llamUkT   lo   Slotk    i.ii    Righl   of  Way AHO.nT 

Innn.r.   lo   IViKoix    618.011.78 

Ol-riiiiMK    toil. I    Trn.k.    Or.  100,334.40 

Opcralini    Joliil    Track* ..Cr.      1.788.41 

Total    TraiiM'ortatlon    Extw"»" 8»,t)4ie.o;4.94 

Gtntral  l-rffHifs: 

Salari-.  an.l   K.M'fn"*'*  of  ncnrral   Officers »lSI.n8.1.00 

S«l»rir«  aii'l  KxiK'niK  •  of  C'lcrk»  an<l  Allcntlanis  510.382.81 

General  Ollicc  Suimliei  and  Expenses 3M.441.17 

Uw    K.Mxntea 264.308.28 

Insurance   83n.2J0.38 

r,n«ion«   100,048.64 

Stationery   and  rrlnling 6.5,878.60 

•Other   Kxprnws   806.051.43 

Gen.  Adm.  Joint  Tracks,  Yards  and  Terminals.  18,786.75 

Total  Ccnrral  F.x|.<n5es 1.801.449.81 

Total  Operating  Expenses    $88,689,215.76 

Net  OiwralinR  Krvciiie   .  .$22,004,451.79 

•Includes  the  cost  of  the  appraisal   of  the  Company's  property    which    has 
been  completed  during  the  year. 

STATISTICS. 

Passtnaer   Traffic  : 

Number  of  passengers  carried  earning  revenue .S2, 905, 137 

Nuniher  of  passengers  carried  one  mile 1,506,907,990 

Arerage  distance  carried Miles  18.1» 

Total    passcTigcr    revenue    (excluding    mails,    express, 

etc.)    $24,885,864.74 

Average  amount  received  from  each  passenger .30017 

Avrr.ige  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile .01651 

Total  passenger  service  train  revenue $29,005,890.06 

Passenger  service  train  revenue  per  mile  of  road...  14.538.3.') 

Passenger  service  train  revenue  per  train  mile l.sr)23l 

Frtighl  Traffic: 

Number  of  tons  carried  of  freight  earning  revenue..  22,738,981 

Number  of  tons  carried  one  mile 2,124,680,965 

Average    distance   haul    of    one    ton Miles  93.44 

Tola!    freight    revenue    (excluding   miscellaneous)....  $30,110,588.30 

Average  amount  received  for  each   ton  of  freight.  .  .  .  1.3241S 

Average  receipts  per  ton   per  mile .01417 

Freight  revenue  per  mile  of  road $14,987.55 

Freight  revenue  per  train  mile   4.1.')518 

Total  Traffic: 

Operating   revenues    $60,693,667.55 

Operating   revenues   per  mile  of  road 29,709.70 

Operating  revenues  per  train  mile 2.66564 

Operating  exi>enses,  includirg  Taxes $42,672,592.77 

Operating    expenses,    including   Taxes,     per    mile     of 

ro.1,1     20,888.34 

Operaling  expenses,  includire  Taxes,  per  train   mile.  1.87416 

Net  operating  revenue,  less  Taxes $18,021,074.78 

Net  operaliirg  revenue,  less   Taxes  per   mile   of  road.  $8,821.36 


23,688.848 

73,015,H2I| 
88,047,896 
57,031.594 
16,772,692 
48,600,633 

20.61 

90.28 

4.64 

14.05 

293.20 

29.08 

20.01 

8.04 

2,01|2.8» 


liatit   MiUauc.-    A'li  inua.'  Sertiici: 

Milr.  run  by  imxrngrr  trains 15,4H2,43a 

Milei  run  by  freight  trains 7,000,660 

Miles  run  liy  mixed  trains 170,864 

Milea  run  by  B|iecial  trains   80,024 

I'olal   revenue   train    inileage   82,768,804 

Non-rrveniir  Kcrvicr  Irain  milea 814,870 

Grand  total  train  inileage 

Lar  Miltagt    Etc.: 

.Milrage  oi  iiatsenger  cars 

M'Irjmc  oi  loarlrd  lrcij(ht  cars — North  or  Ka«t 

Mill-age  of  loarlrd  freight  cars — South  or  West 

Mileage  of  empty    freight   cars — North   or   Kast 

Mileage   of   empty    freight   cars — South   or   West 

Avciage  nunibfrr  of  passengers  per  car  mile 

Average  number  of  passengers  per  train  mile. 

Average  miinher  of  passenger  cars  per  train   mile... 
Average    luimber    of    tons    of    freight    per    loaded    cat 

Average  number  of  tons  of  freight  per  train  mile.  . 

Average  number  of  freight  cars  per  train  mile 

Average  number  of  loaded  cars  per  train  mile 

Average  number  of  empty  cars  [)er  train  mile 

Average   mileage   operated   during  year 

ADDITIONS    AND    BETTKKMENTS 

Real    Kslalc    $02,640.44 

New   Itridges: 

Westerly,    R.    I $15,817.88 

Providence  and  Willimantic  Branch 7,975.87 

Hartford.    Conn 7,624.17 

Hartford  and   Saybrook  Branch 4.4.'.0  38 

Lyme,    Conn 3.109.05 

Sandy     Hook,     Conn 8.111.51 

Sundry     places     13,046 

Second  Track,  Western    Division    

Providence    Improvements    

Woonsockct    Im))rovcments     

New   Haven    Improvements    

Wat   rbnry    Improvements    

Wallirgford    Ini()rovements    

Electrification    Woodlawn-Stamford    

Power  Plants  and   Power  Transmission    

Niantic,  Conn. -Boston,  Ballasting    

Elimination   (Irade  Crossings    

New    Sidings    

Sundry  Additions  and  Betterments    

Less: 

Real    Estate    and    Other    Property    Sold 

New  Equipment,  consisting  of  1  steam  locomo- 
tive. 1  electric  freight  locomotive,  4  coaches, 
4  composite  cars,  1  baggage  car,  4  steel  motor 
cars.  6  trailer  cars,  10  milk  cars,  2,408  box 
cars,  2  electric  wrecking  cranes,  4  parlor  cars 
converted  into  baggage  cars  and  20  box  cars 
converted   into  cabooses    3,019,806.85 

Total     $4,197.070  09 

These  expenditures  have  been  charged  to: 

Cost   of   Property    $1.177,21.4.34 

Equipment      1,953.476.20 

Replacement    Fund     1,060,330.15 


55.194.49 

024.330.46 

84.405.87 

74.873.11 

•18.210.79 

02,579.53 

47.411.64 

85.278.84 

40.075.56 

159.372.79 

232  310.43 

2.';.3H3.35 

390,840.63 

$2,012,907.98 

835.043.50 

$1,177,264.34 


GENERAL  BALANCE 


ASSETS. 

Properly  Iniestmetil : 

Road   and   Equipment.  ..!...  .$170.22-,', 450.50 
Floating      Equipment,      Street 

Railways  and  other  property       0.346.362.90 


Less,     Reserve     for     Accrued 
Depreciation  of  Equipment. 


$176,568,813.46 


1,872,720.54 


-$174,696,092.92 


Securities: 

Securities  of  Proprietary,  .Affiliated  and  Controlled  Companies: 

Stocks   (Exhibit   I) $105,651,624.78 

Funded  Debt  (Exhibit  I).      15.100.000.00 
Miscellaneous   (Exhibit  I)      25,394,996.35 

14«.14»>.fi2l.l:i 

Other  Investments: 

Advances  to  Proprietary. 
.\ffiliated  and  Controlled 
Companies  for  Construc- 
tion, Equipment  and  Bet- 
terments          $1,161,671.82 

Miscellaneous  Investments: 

Securities  (Exhibit  II) 68,504,856.83 


ToUl  Property  Investment $386,509,242.70 

Carried  forward $385,509,242.70 


SHEET,  JUNE  30.  1910 

LIABILITIES. 

Stock: 

Capital  Stock $121,878,100.00 

Receipts  Outstanding  for  In- 
stallments paid    22,139,325.00 

$144,017,425.00 

Premiums    realized    on    Capital    Stock    Sold 

(Since  July   1,   1909) 20,630,720.25 

Total    Stock    and    Premium    realized    since 

July  1,  1909    $164,048,145.25 

Mortgage,  Bonded  and  Secured  Debt: 

Mortgage  Bonds,  including 
Bonds  of  Merged  Roads 
assumed    (Exliibit   V) $58,061,000.00 

Plain  Bonds,  Debentures  and 
Notes,  including  Deben- 
tures of  Merged  Roads 
assumed    (Exhibit   \'I)    ..    173. .380.000.00 

Miscellaneous  Funded  Obliga- 
tions (Real  Estate  Mort- 
gage)       11,500.00 

■ $232,052,500.00 

Obligations  for  Advances   received    for   Con- 
struction,  Equipment  and  Betterments.  .  474,803.98 

Total  Mortgage,  Bonded  and  Secured  Debt  $232,527,303.98 

Carried  forward    $232,527,803.08 


r24 


RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 


49.  No.  16. 


Brought  forward S38.i..509.342.T0 

Working  Assets: 

Cash    :  •  $18,099,040.97 

Securities     Issued     or     .\ssumed — Held     in 

Treasury    (Exhibit   III) 211.71.5.00 

Marketable   Securities    (Exhibit  IV) 29,56.->  20S..50 

Loans  and  Bills  Receivnble    10,797.96 

Net  Balance  due  from  Agents  and  Conduct- 
ors   2.24S.770.2T 

Miscellaneous   Acco'ints  Receivable 4,206,251.21 

Materials  and  Supplies  S.461,208.42 

Other  Working  .Assets   882,266.67 


970.848.40 


Total  Working  Assets  58,185.256.00 

Accrued  Income  Not  Due: 

Unmatured    Interest,    Dividends    and    Rents 

Receivable    

Deferred  Debit  Items: 

Temporary  Advances  to  Pro- 
prietary, Affiliated  and 
Controlled  Companies  ...     $1,218,315.61 

Working   Funds    134,426.82  „„,.,,, 

$1,3.:)2,(  42.43 

Rents  and  Insurance  paid  in  advance 87,991.66 

Cash  and  Securities  in  Sinking  and  Redemp- 
tion Funds: 
Harlem  River  &  Port  Ches- 
ter   R.R.     Bonds,    Special 

Deposit     $229,840.00 

Connecticut      Railway      and 

Lighting  Co.Sinking  Fund  403,509.48 

Worcester  &  Connecticut 
Eastern  Railway  Sinking 
Fund        38,000.00 

671,349.48 

Cacb  and  Securities  in  Insurance  and  Other 

Reserve  Funds: 

In-irance   Fund    $1,435,753.30 

Accident  and  Casualty  Fund  523,118.75 

Coal   Insurance  Fund 19,054.92 

1,978.526.97 

Other    Deferred    Debit    Items 2,008,424.20 

Total   Deferred  Debit  Items 6,099.034.74 


Brought  forward    $2S3,527.808.»8 

It  'irking  Liabilities: 

Loans  and  Bills  Payable $5,780,364.28 

Traffic  and  Car  Service   Balances  due  other 

Comf>anies 1,387.085.06 

.■\udited    Vouchers  ami   Wages  Unpaid 4,124.853.02 

Miscellaneous  .Vccounts  Payable 86,000.00 

Matured  Interest,  Dividends  and  Rents  Un- 
paid       4,481,063.20 

Matured     Mortgage,     Bonded     and     Secured 

Debt  Unpaid 19,621.41 

Other   Working   Liabilities    49,785.86 


Total    Working    Liabilities    

tccrued  Liabilities  Not  Due: 

Unmatured  Interest,  Dividends  and  Rents   Payable 

Deferred  Credit  Items: 

.\dvanced  payments  of  third  and  fourth  in- 
stallments of  Subscriptions  to  New  Cap- 
ital Stock $7,067.06-2.50 

Other  Deferred  Credit  Items 1,289,268.38 

Total  Deferred  Credit  Items 

Appropriated  Surplus: 

Reserves  from  Income  or  Surplus; 

Invested  in  Sinking  and  Redemption  Funds: 
Connecticut     Railway     &     Lighting     Co. 

Sinking  Fund   $284,545.91 

Invested  in  Other  Reserve  Funds: 

Insurance  Fund    $1,435,753.30 

.Occident      and      Casualty 

Fund    523,118.75 

Coal  Insurance  Fund....  19,654.92 


15,928,771.88 
2,885,82&.8S 


8,856,830.88 


1,978,526.97 

Total   Appropriated  Surplus    2,263.072.88 

Equipment  and  Personal  Property  Leased   9,958.672.41 

Profit  and   Loss  .Account 14,196,253.47 

Contingent  Liabilities: 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  liable  jointly  with  other  roads  for  any  deficiency 
on  foreclosure  of  bonds  of  The  Boston  Terminal  Company. 
The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany guarantees  four  per  cent,  dividends  on  preferred  stock 
of  the  Springfield  Railway  Companies,  $3,387,950,  and  pay- 
ment of  principal  at  one  hundred  five  per  cent,  on  liquida- 
tion. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany guarantees  four  per  cent,  dividends  on  preferred  stock 
of  the  New  England  Investment  and  Security  Company, 
$4,000,000.  an  1  pax  mcnt  of  principal  at  one  hundred  five 
per  cent,  on  liquidation;  also  guarantees  the  payment  of 
principal,  $3,000,uOO,  and  interest  of  the  New  England  In- 
vestment and  Security  Company  fifteen-year  Funding  Gold 
Notes  dated  April  1st,  1909;  also  guarantees  the  payment 
of  an  additional  $13,2J0,000,  and  interest  of  New  England 
Investment  and  Security  Company  fifteen-year  Funding 
Gold  Notes  dated  .\pril  1st,  1909,  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  John  L.  Billard,  as  per  contract. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  the  guarantor  by  endorsement  of  the  four  jier  cent, 
lifty-year  Gold  Debentures  of  the  Piovidence  Securities 
Company,  dated  May  1,  1907.  to  the  ani.umt  of  $19,899,000 
The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany gu.iranteis  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of 
the  Gold  Debentures  of  the  New  England  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  case  of  termination  of  lease  of  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road Company,  $3,600,000. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  the  guarantor  by  endorsement  of  the  four  per  cent 
fifty  year  Refunding  Cons.>lidated  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  of 
the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Company,  dated  June  Ist, 
1906,   to  the  amount  of  $2,400,000. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
panv  guarantees  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of 
the  four  per  cent,  fifty-year  First  and  Uofunding  Mortgage 
Gold  Bonds  of  the  .N'ew  York  and  Stamford  Railway  Com- 
pany, dated  November  1st.  1908,  to  the  amount  of  $274,000. 
The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany guarantets  the  paymt  lit  of  principal  ($1,000,000)  and 
interest  of  the  four  per  cent,  thirtyye.nr  Second  Mortgage 
Bonds  of  the  Harlem  River  and  Port  Chester  Railroad  Com- 
pany, dated  June  1st,  J881.  The  principal  of  these  bond*, 
together  with  interest  to  maturity,  has  been  deposited  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  St  Hartford  Railroad  Company  with 
the  Farmer*'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  Trustee. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  4,  Chapter  .IIO.  of  the 
Acts  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chiisetl.H,  passid  at  its  1909  Session,  The  New  York.  New 
Haven  Si  Hartford  Railroad  tdnipany  promises  when  they 
shall  be  milil  to  guarantee  the  principal  of,  and  the  divi- 
dends, and  interest  upon  the  capital  slock,  bonds,  notes,  and 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  Bolton  Railroad  Holding 
Company  ncciuired  by  il.  On  June  80th.  1910,  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  *  Hartford  Railroad  Company  heUI  the 
folluiving  stock  and  bonds  of  Iloston  Railroad  Holding  Com 

of  slock   of  par  value. $3, 100.500.00 
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A  RECENT  note  in  this  column  criticizing  a  convention  prac- 
tice of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  has  brought  re- 
plies. One  is  from  a  manufacturer,  distinguished  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  and  art  of  signaling;  one  who  did  as  much 
as  any,  possibly  more,  to  organize  the  association  and  guide  it 
to  channels  of  usefulness.  Apparently  he  thinks  we  are  wrong 
m  objecting  to  reading  at  conventions,  discussing  and  printing 
in  the  formal  report  proprietors'  descriptions  of  proprietary 
signal  devices— this  to  the  necessary  e.xpulsion  of  discussions  of 
important  topics  in  the  programme.  Aside  from  the  question 
of  right  or  wrong,  he  thinks  we  were  savage  in  expression  of 
disapproval,  in  which  he  is  quite   right.     The  association's   past 


l.rtsiddit  writes  ih;ii,  prompted  by  our  <<liU)ri:il,  he  put  m  hj» 
iiinual  address  last  week  the  following  paragraph: 

"'Ihin  n«Hiiti»tion  mrmbrrnhip  carefully  avoidi  in  ipecificatloni,  mention 
of  a  oroprirlary  name,  and  the  a««f)ciation,  by  direction  excludes  it.  If  » 
i|Ur»lionablr  wliriher  freer  dincujsion  cann'.t  be  ha<l  by  naming  and  di»- 
cii»..iiij{  pri)priet.iry  nrticlei,  thereby  hastening  the  development  of  sxtne 
n.-w  plan  or  scheme." 

lie  has  excellent  support  in  this  idea.  Mr.  Vaughan,  president 
of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  told  the  convention 
;i  year  ago  to  use  the  well-known  names  in  all  the  discussions, 
ile  set  the  example  and  it  was  followed.  Members  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  in  this  or  in  proper  relations  with  designers  and 
makers  whose  broad  knowledge  of  the  requirements  under  vary- 
ing conditions  qualifies  many  of  them  as  expert  advisers.  It  is 
objectionable,  however,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  to  read  at  con- 
vention and  print  in  the  proceedings  proprietors'  descriptions. 
They  are  out  of  place.  It  wastes  the  convention's  precious  time. 
The  officers  of  this  spirited  young  association  can  learn  much 
by  observing  the  methods  and  practices  finally  arrived  at  by 
the  older  engineering  organizations. 


THE  annual  convention  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  last  week,  was  highly  successful.  No 
exciting  topics  were  up  for  discussion,  but  there  were  plenty 
which  were  important,  though  not  exciting.  Dealing  with  the 
minute  details  of  a  half-dozen  codes  of  specifications  is  no  easy 
matter  in  a  large  meeting,  as  has  been  shown  in  past  years; 
but  in  this  case  President  Balliet  kept  the  speakers  within 
bounds  and  the  time  schedule  was  closely  adhered  to.  The  old 
mistake  of  letting  a  hundred  men  spend  hours  on  committee 
work,  which  could  be  better  done  by  a  half-dozen,  was  not 
repeated.  The  successive  years'  work  have  brought  the  several 
codes  of  specifications  into  better  shape  and  there  is  not  so 
much  temptation  to  pick  them  to  pieces.  The  specifications  re- 
ported this  year  are  so  voluminous  that  we  are  unable  to  reprint 
them,  and  we  must  ask  those  who  read  our  report  of  the  meet- 
ing to  do  so  with  the  committee  reports  before  them.  The 
most  notable  committee  reports  being  those  on  electric  railway 
signaling  and  on  signal  literature,  were  not  discussed,  and  under 
the  circumstances  were  not  susceptible  of  discussion.  The  first 
makes  a  valuable  chapter  of  history,  such  recent  history  that  we 
are  liable  not  to  realize  its  importance ;  and  the  second  is  a  most 
useful  work  which  has  long  waited  to  be  done.  The  association 
is  not  rich,  and  the  workers  who  got  up  this  valuable  index 
tvill  have  their  recompense  in  the  thanks  of  the  raihvay  world. 


T  N  the  October  13  issue  of  the  Independent  there  is  an  article 
^  by  Harrison  S.  Smalley  on  the  question  of  "Should  Rail- 
way Rates  be  Increased?"  Mr.  Smalley  is  assistant  professor 
of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  which 
university  Henry  C.  Adams  is  professor  of  political  economy. 
Unlike  so  many  theoretical  discussions  of  the  rate  question,  the 
errors  in  this  article  are  so  definite  that  it  is  possible  to  defi- 
nitely correct  them.  Mr.  Smalley  says:  "The  conclusion 
reached  by  railway  advocates  [that  since  within  the  last  10  years 
or  so  wages,  prices  and  the  like  have  advanced,  the  cost  to  a 
railway  of  furnishing  its  services  has  also  increased]  is  altogether 
erroneous.  It  is  erroneous  because  it  is  reached  only  by  ignor- 
ing an  element  which  is  vital  in  the  case.  *  *  *  This  ele- 
ment in  determining  the  cost  of  railway  services  *  *  *  is 
the  volume  or  density  of  traffic.  While  expenses  have  decidedly 
increased,  traffic  has  also  increased  in  even  greater  proportion, 
zciih  the  result  that  the  expense  of  furnishing  raihi-ay  services 
has  actually  diminished."  The  italics  are  Mr.  Smalley's  own. 
To  prove  this,  Mr.  Smalley  compares  the  years  1897  and  1907. 
He  says  that  he  uses  these  two  years  because  railway  men 
themselves,  meaning,  apparently,  C.  C.  McCain  in  his  pamphlet 
on  "The  Diminished  Purchasing  Power  of  Railway  Earnings," 
have  taken  these  years.  It  is  entirely  improper  to  take  1907  into 
consideration  at  all.  The  question  is  a  question  of  earnings  and 
expenses  in  1910;  moreover,  1897  was  an  abnormal  year,  and 
1898   would  be  a  better  year   for  a  fair  comparison  with   1910. 
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Mr.  Smalley's  figures  in  support  of  his  contention  are  as  fol- 
lows :  "Between  1897  and  1907,  while  railway  mileage  expanded 
25  per  cent,  and  the  total  expenses  of  all  railway  companies 
were  augmented  106  per  cent.,  passenger  traffic  increased  126 
per  cent.,  from  12,2-56,939,647  to  27,718,554,030  passenger  miles; 
and  freight  traffic  grew  149  per  cent.,  from  95,139,022,225  to 
236,601,390,103  ton  miles."  It  means  very  little  to  take  average 
figures  for  the  whole  country  in  a  case  like  this.  For  instance, 
to  lump  together  a  mile  of  road  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  a  mile 
of  Texas  line,  and  divide  by  two,  gives  a  meaningless  average, 
especially  when  in  1897  each  road  had  a  different  way  of  making 
up  these  figures.  Taking  at  random  two  roads  that  have  made 
their  annual  reports  for  1910,  both  of  which  are  considered  more 
prosperous  than  the  average,  we  find  th?t  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  expenses  per  mile  of  road  in  1898  were  $4,994,  and 
the  expenses  per  mile  of  road  in  1910  were  $7,682.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $2,688  per  mile,  or  54  per  cent.  The  freight  density, 
that  is,  the  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road, 
■was  746,575  tons  in  1898  and  1,124,001  tons  in  1910.  This  is  an 
increase  in  freight  density  of  377,426  tons,  or  51  per  cent.,  com- 
paring with  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  54 
per  cent.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  makes  an  even  more  strik- 
ing showing.  Operating  expenses  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
amounted  to  $10,108  per  mile  of  road  in  1898  and  $13,831  per 
mile  in  1910.  This  is  an  increase  of  $.3,72.3,  or  37  per  cent. 
Freight  density,  on  the  other  hand,  was  2,135,214  tons  carried  one 
mile  per  mile  of  road  in  1898  and  2,712,.581  tons  carried  one  mile 
per  mile  of  road  in  1910.  This  is  an  increase  of  577,-367  tons,  or 
27  per  cent.  Mr.  Smalley  talks  about  freight  density  and  pas- 
senger density,  but  when  he  comes  to  give  the  figures  he  does 
not  give  figures  for  density  at  all ;  that  is,  tons  carried  one  mile 
per  mile  of  road,  but  gives  gross  ton  mileage  and  passenger 
mileage  and  per  cent,  of  increase  of  mileage,  leaving  the  reader 
to    unconsciously   make    a   comparison    of   unweighiec'    averages. 


STEAM  AUXILIARIES  FOR  PASSENGER  SERVICE. 

IN  marine  engineering  the  boilers  for  passenger  liners  are  pro- 
portioned for  a  production  of  steam  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  required  for  the  main  engines,  in  order  to  provide  for 
auxiliary  engines  at  the  winches,  pumps  and  ventilating  fans, 
and  for  those  of  the  electric  generators  for  lighting,  heating 
and  power. 

The  requirements  of  modern  passenger  car  service  include 
almost  as  many  kinds  of  auxiliaries,  which  in  one  form  or  an- 
other are  a  constant  drain  on  the  locomotive  boiler.  The  steam 
consumption  of  these  auxiliaries  is  becoming  so  large  that  it  is 
important  to  take  account  of  it  in  considering  questions  relating 
to  locomotive  economy  and  capacity.  It  is  also  important  to 
investigate  the  numerous  ways  in  which  the  economy  of  the 
auxiliaries   themselves    may  be   unfavorably  affected. 

The  fixtures  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  are  the  nir 
pump  and  those  auxiliaries  used  in  electric  lighting,  steam  heat- 
ing and  ventilating.  All  those  internal  fixtures  which  iiicrijase 
steam  consumption,  either  directly  or  by  increased  train  resist- 
ance, may  properly  be  included.  The  application  of  heat  in 
producing  useful  results  in  all  these  fixtures  is  so  indirect  that 
the  efficiency  is  low;  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  low  it  is  in  each 
case,  for  it  has  rarely  been  measured.  The  leakage  of  air  brake 
pipes  and  valves  is  often  so  great  that  it  requires  the  constant 
operation  of  the  pump,  and  the  maximum  consumption  of  steam 
from  this  source  may  be  estimated  from  results  of  tests  which 
show  that  with  the  ordinary  pumps  3  cti.  ft.  of  air  are  compressed 
to  70  lbs.  with  1  lb.  of  steam.  The  11-in.  pump  uses  an  C(|uiva- 
lent  of  .3  1-3  Ihs.  of  coal  per  minute,  or  200  lbs.  per  hour,  when 
required  to  keep  up  pressure  on  a  leaky  train  line  The  O'/j-in. 
pump  uses  an  equivalent  of  2V)  lbs.  of  coal  per  minute,  and  if 
two  pumps  arc  used,  as  in  current  practice,  the  coal  required 
f'lr  constant  use  is  5  lbs.  per  minute,  or  300  lbs.  per  hour,  or 
approximately  75  h.p.  This  may  represent  maximum  coi-di- 
tions,   but    pumps   depreciate    rapidly   and    piston    packings   leak. 


so  that  the  efficiency  soon  drops  below  that  of  test  conditions 
with  a  new  pump  or  one  newly  repaired. 

With  two  16  or  18-in.  brake  cylinders  used  per  passenger  car, 
as  now  proposed  for  heavy  cars,  the  air  consumption  per  stop 
will  be  considerably  increased  and  the  e.xtent  of  the  leakage 
with  a  100-car  freight  train  will  call  for  large  volumes  of  air 
and  a  heavy  draft  of  steam  from  the  boiler. 

Where  there  is  such  a  large  consumption  of  steam  outside  the 
main  engine  of  a  locomotive,  it  should  be  occasionally  measured 
so  that  the  amount  may  be  definitely  known  and  the  causes  of 
waste  detected.  The  compound  air  pump  has  not  been  used 
very  extensively  in  the  past,  but  where  large  volumes  of  com- 
pressed air  are  required  it  is  not  good  economy  to  compress  it 
in  a  simple  pump,  and  compounding  is  the  most  promising 
method  of  reducing  steam  consumption  with  the  air  brake  sys- 
tem. The  economical  use  of  the  exhaust  from  large  air  pumps 
is  a  subject  which  has  not  been  properly  settled.  With  recently 
improved  devices  it  can  be  utilized  in  the  heating  system,  but  it 
is  more  frequently  introduced  into  the  stack,  thus  stimulating 
the   wasteful  burning   of  fuel  while  the  locomotive   is  standing. 

The  steam  consumption  for  electric  lighting  of  passenger  cars 
is  not  even  appro.ximately  known,  and  comparisons  of  the  cost 
of  operating  the  different  systems  are  usually  incomplete  in  this 
particular.  For  the  head-end  system,  using  the  steam  turbine, 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  clear  estimate  of  the  steam  consumption 
by  condensing  the  exhaust.  These  turbo-generaturs  consume 
about  100  lbs.  of  steam  per  kilowatt  hour,  or  a  total  of  about 
60  h.p.  With  axle  lighting  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the 
amount  of  steam  used  to  overcome  the  increased  train  resistance, 
though  some  approximate  estimate  can  be  made  by  measure- 
ments of  power  absorbed  by  the  generator.  With  both  these 
systems  there  is  the  weight  of  the  small  batteries  and  equ-p- 
ment  as  a  constant  charge,  causing  increased  train  resistance. 
With  straight  battery  lighting  there  is  a  still  larger  charge; 
the  heavy  weight  of  the  batteries  and  the  cost  of  hauling  them 
at  high  speed  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  realized.  The 
uncertainties  connected  with  the  cost  of  operating  train-lighting 
plants  were  plainly  brought  out  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Railway  Electrical  Engineers,  when  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
hauling  batteries  varied  from  1  mill  to  7  mills  per  ton  mile,  and, 
as  the  latter  is  about  the  average  cost  of  hauling  freight  at 
slow  speed,  it  is  evident  that  the  charge  for  hauling  batteries 
on  high-speed  trains  should  be  considerably  more  than  the 
highest  figure  suggested.  This  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  so  that  a  proper 
charge  may  be  made  against  battery  lighting,  and  its  share  in  the 
increased  steam  consumption  be  more  definitely   known. 

Steam  heatmg  of  passenger  trains  has  been  in  the  past  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  locomotive  boiler,  though  improved  traps 
and  greater  care  in  operation  have  reduced  the  waste  which 
attended  almost  all  heating  systems.  The  improvements  in 
ventilation,  however,  are  requiring  such  frequent  changes  of  air 
that  the  condensation  in  the  pipes  must  be  considerably  in- 
creased. With  one  system  in  which  fresh  cold  air  is  forced  into 
the  car  at  the  rate  of  60,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour  the  condensation 
in  the  radiating  pipes  is  equivalent  to  150  h.p.  for  a  train  of 
10  cars.  When  the  change  of  air  is  made  more  rapidly,  as  in 
the  deck  exhaust  system,  the  steam  requirement  is  even  greater. 
If  we  assimie  the  following  as  maximum  figures,  we  may  take 
the  steam  requirements  for  air  brakes  at  75  h.p.;  for  electric 
lighting,  60  h.p.;  heating  and  ventilating,  150  h.p.  We  have  a 
total  (if  2H.">  h  p.  for  a  lO-car  passenger  train,  which  may  easily 
be  increased  to  300  h.p.  on  account  of  external  condensation 
in  cold  weather.  This  will  call  for  the  combustion  of  1,200  to 
I, .'•00  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  at  the  very  lime  in  winter  when 
train  resistance  and  radiation  from  the  boiler  are  at  a  maxinuun. 
The  steam  and  electrical  auxiliaries  connected  with  passenger 
train  service  are  thus  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  an 
investigation  by  a  cotnniittee  of  the  Master  Mecliauics"  associa- 
tion of  their  extent  and  the  possible  economics  that  may  be 
ctTec'.ed  in  their  use. 
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TMC  STRCET  RAILWAY  CONVENTION. 

THE  Street  railway  onvrntion  licUl  last  week  at  Atlantic 
City  consisted,  a.i  UHual,  of  meetings  of  four  separate 
associations;  accoimlants,  eiiKinecrs  (civil  ami  mechanical),  claim 
BKents,  and  transportation  ami  tralTic  men.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  out  of  the  question  to  pass  even  in  brief  review  the  work 
that  was  clone  by  each  of  these  separate  associations,  cxtendinK 
from  two  days  to  a  week.  From  that  done  in  the  th  ec  associa- 
tions outside  of  the  engineeriiiR,  it  is  evident  that  the  ques- 
tions arising  for  solution  are  closely  parallel  to  tho^e  obtaining 
on  steam  railways,  in  so  far  as  they  have  to  do  with  the  discip- 
line of  their  employees,  the  cnlislnicnt  of  tlicir  iiilcrost  .md 
loyalty,  and  the  general  relations  to  the  public. 

In  the  engineering  department  the  problems  are  nioditkations 
of  those  that  obtain  in  sleam  railway  work.  In  grappling  with 
these  the  first  characteristic  in  the  methods  that  will  attract  the 
attention  of  an  outsider  will  be  the  strong  tendency  toward 
standardization  that  permeates  everything.  It  seems  as  though 
the  general  conception  of  a  millennium  in  things  mechanical  and 
structural  was  the  establishment  of  a  standard  that  is  to  solve 
all  troubles  and  make  work  easy  and  cheap.  No  one  really 
thinks  this;  it  is  merely  the  impression  conveyed  by  an  observ- 
ance of  what  appears  to  be  a  feverish  haste  to  one  accustomed 
to  the  deliberation  and  caution  exercised  by  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  associations ;  a  caution 
that  now  exists  because  it  has  been  forced  by  experience  and 
which  was  equally  forced  in  the  early  days  by  the  impossibility 
of  drawing  a  majority  of  the  members  into  agreement. 

It  is  all  right  to  establish  standards,  and  standards  when  once 
adopted  should  not  be  of  that  Medes  and  Persians  character  that 
cannot  be  changed.  But  to  adopt  a  standard  at  one  convention, 
criticize  it  as  unsatisfactory  at  the  next,  and  call  for  a  change 
at  the  one  following— this  tends  to  belittle  its  value  in  the  eyes 
of  its  users  and  such- of  the  public  as  know  anything  about  it, 
as  well  as  to  cast  discredit  on  the  promoters  of  the  standard 
itself.  It  has  been  found,  too.  in  the  experience  of  the  older 
associations,  that  in  drawing  up  specifications  it  is  well  to  be 
explicit,  but  not  too  much  so.  We  have  found  that  it  is  well 
not  to  pin  a  manufacturer  down  too  closely,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  chemical  composition  of  materials,  because  the 
very  limitations  so  imposed  will  make  for  a  relief  from  respon- 
sibility as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  delivered.  This  is  a  little 
item  of  experience  that  the  street  railway  men  seem  to  have 
overlooked. 

In  dealing  with  the  matter  of  axles  a  recommendation  has 
been  made  that  a  heat-treated  axle  shall  be  produced  for  use  in 
heavy  traffic.  From  the  personnel  of  the  committee  having  the 
matter  in  charge  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit,  of  New  York,  has  found  the  ordinary  axle  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  so  called  in  the  representatives  of  the  several  steel 
companies  making  a  heat-treated  axle  for  consultation  and  ad- 
vice, and  that  these  representatives  have  agreed  to  furnish  the 
axle  called  for  in  the  specifications.  This  assumption  is  made 
because  of  the  composition  of  the  committee,  which  consisted  of 
two  representatives  of  the  Interborough,  two  from  the  Midvale 
Steel  Co..  and  one  each  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  the 
Cambria  Steel  Co.  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  The  agreement 
is  that  the  steel  shall  have  an  ultimate  strength  of  85,000  lbs., 
an  elastic  limit  of  50,000  lbs.,  shall  have  a  contraction  of  area 
at  point  of  fracture  of  a  test  piece  of  45  per  cent,  and  an 
elongation  of  22  per  cent,  in  2  in. ;  this  with  the  usual  provision 
of  protection  in  the  way  of  good  workmanship  and  analyses  to 
see  that  the  phosphorus  does  not  rise  above  .04  per  cent.  It  is 
also  tacitly  understood,  although  the  understanding  is  given 
no  expression  in  the  report,  tTiat  "heat  treatment"  is  to  consist 
of  a  hardening  in  oil  with  a  subsequent  drawing.  .Apparently  the 
distinct  agreement  as  to  this  matter  must  be  made  by  the  con- 
sumer with  each  contractor,  and  must  be  done  to  insure  protec- 
tion. .\  case  is  on  record  where  a  manufacturer  agreed  to 
give  a  certain  lot  of  axles  a  heat  treatment.  That  treatment 
consisted,  when  the  axle  left  the  hammer,  of  throwing  it  down 


.md  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  and  allowing  it  to 
cool   as  it  might  under  that  protection. 

In  the  discussion  pending  the  reference  of  this  specification 
to  the  standardization  committee  a  matter  cropped  up  that  may 
be  of  vital  moment  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  meeting. 

.According  to  the  constitution  the  associate  membership  is 
.•idmittcd  through  rather  widely  open  doors.  Those  eligible  to 
ibis  membership  arc  "individuals,  co-partnerships  and  corpora- 
tions who  are  actively  identified  with  street  and  interurban  rail- 
way interests,  and  other  persons  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
executive  committee,  have  had  experience  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  render  desirable  their  connection  with  the  association."  This 
is  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  recent  action  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association,  in  expelling  all  of  their  active  mem- 
bers who  are  engaged  in  trade  and  in  carefully  scrutinizing 
their  associate  list,  as  to  warrant  some  comment.  Further  than 
this  it  is  a  rule  which  has  always  been  rigidly  enforced  that 
there  should  be  no  exploitation  of  patented  devices  or  special 
products  on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  4 

When,  however,  the  heat-treated  axle  was  under  discussion, 
and  two  representatives  of  steel  companies  making  such  an  axle 
had  spoken  and  promised  assistance,  and  had  repeatedly  referred 
to  "our"  practice  and  "our"  product,  a  third  arose  and  flatly 
asserted  that  his  company  had  been  unfairly  treated  in  that 
they  had  not  been  invited  to  join  the  conference,  and  they  should 
have  been  invited  to  make  their  recommendations,  because  as  it 
stood  it  was  a  condition  of  unfair  discrimination.  He  was  told 
with  equal  directness  that  he  was  incapable  of  making  an  axle 
that  was  suited  to  heavy  traffic  and  would  have  to  be  content 
to  take  light-work  orders.  Such  controversies  are  undignified 
and  a  repetition  would  be  apt  to  result  in  a  war  of  words  if  the 
disputants  failed  to  keep  their  tempers  and  attempted  to  fight  it 
to  a  finish.  Under  the  conditions  of  associate  membership  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  such  a  possibility  can  be  well  avoided. 

Harking  back  once  more  to  this  matter  of  standardization,  its 
scope  can  be  appreciated  when  it  was  urged  that  certain  stand- 
ards of  construction  should  be  adopted  for  passenger  work,  as 
though  local  conditions  could  be  disregarded.  And  yet  the 
impression  conveyed  in  the  discussion  was  that  it  was  the  idea 
of  the  man  and  not  his  surroundings  that  was  responsible  for 
the  present  discrepancies  of  practice,  although  each  individual 
must  have  known  that  he  had  very  good  reasons  for  what  he 
did  and  that  it  would  cause  no  end  of  trouble  to  change.  Prob- 
ably each  hoped  that  the  other  fellow  would  come  to  his  practice. 

In  the  papers  devoted  to  track  and  maintenance  of  way  there 
were  a  set  of  specifications  for  open  hearth  rails  and  a  series 
of  prints  showing  the  forms  for  the  proposed  siandardization 
of  girder  rails,  which  practically  means  the  standardization  of 
rails  for  urban  work,  a  proceeding  which,  if  carefully  worked 
out.  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  same  value  to  the  street  railways 
that  the  standardization  of  the  T-rail  has  been  to  the  steam 
roads.  The  care  demanded  is  probably  greater  than  with  the 
T-rail  because  of  the  conditions  of  service.  The  provision  of  a 
suitable  amount  of  wear  in  the  head;  the  depth  and  width  of 
the  groove;  and  the  adjustment  of  these  dimensions  to  meet 
the  demands  of  both  tangent  and  curve  work  where  widening 
of  the  gage  is  practised,  must  be  looked  to.  As  to  the  require- 
ments on  all  of  these  points  our  information  is  wofully  de- 
ficient, and  it  would  seem  that  long  and  careful  study  would 
be  required  before  a  decision  that  is  final  can  be  reached. 

Then,  too,  this  rail  question  is  complicated  by  the  tendency  of 
the  head  to  corrugate,  a  phenomenon  evident  on  most  electric 
roads.  No  demonstrated  reason  has  yet  been  developed,  though 
many  of  the  undemonstrated  variety  have  been  promulgated. 
The  condition  was  well  expressed  in  the  Atlantic  City  paper, 
where  it  was  asserted  that  the  users  were  placing  the  responsi- 
bility for  corrugations  on  the  rail  makers,  while  the  latter 
promptly  retorted  by  loading  the  conditions  of  traffic  with  the 
trouble.  When  it  will  be  settled  no  one  knows.  The  work  of 
the  convention,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  admirably  well  done,  and 
the  ample  allowance  of  time  for  the  presentation   of  the  papers 
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and  discussion  of  them  produced  results  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
satisfacton-.  And  this  satisfaction  is  increased  when  the  full 
attendance   at  all   of   the  sessions   is  considered. 


HARMONIOUS    RAILWAY    ACTION    REGARDING    SAFETY 
APPLIANCES. 

HP  HE  policy  adopted  by  the  railways  in  handling  with  the 
*  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  question  of  what, 
and  how,  safety  appliances  should  be  put  on  equipment  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  new  safety  appliances  law,  set  a  precedent  the  roads 
may  follow  with  profit  in  handling  similar  matters  in  future. 
There  were  several  conferences  between  a  committee  of  railway 
mechanical  men  and  representatives  of  the  commission  before 
the  proposed  standards  were  made  public.  Later,  a  general  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  prepare  data,  select  witnesses  and  present 
arguments  at  the  hearings  before  the  commission.  This  general 
committee  appointed  sub-committees  to  deal  with  the  various 
phases  of  the  subject,  which  included  the  preparation  of  statis- 
tics. It  was  suggested  that  all  railways  authorize  this  general 
committee  on  safety  appliances  to  represent  them  in  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  commission.  Two  hundred  and  seven  rail- 
ways, operating  207,362  miles  of  track  and  having  2,103,138 
freight  cars,  gave  authorizations.  Armed  with  these  credentials, 
the  general  committee  was  able  to  appear  before  the  commission 
as  the  spokesman  of  nearly  all  of  the  important  railways  of  the 
United  States.  Before  the  hearings  took  place  all  differences 
of  opinion  between  members  of  the  committee  as  to  what  the 
policy  of  the  roads  should  be  were  discussed  and  harmonized, 
and  witnesses  and  counsel  were  selected ;  and,  while  some  of 
the  individual  lines  put  in  testimony  and  statements  of  their 
own,  the  general  committee  practically  handled  the  entire  case 
for  the  railways. 

The  advantages  of  this  course  of  action  are  plain.  Usually  in 
the  past  when  a  matter  of  importance  has  been  pending  before 
a  commission,  a  state  legislature  or  Congress,  either  all  the  roads 
concerned  have  appeared  individually  or  some  have  appeared 
individually,  and  the  case  of  only  part  has  been  presented  by  a 
general  committee.  Some  roads  have  asked  for  some  things; 
others  have  asked  for  other  things ;  and  some  have  favored  what 
others  opposed.  The  matters  discussed  usually  have  been  of  a 
technical  nature.  The  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  roads 
to  act  in  harmony  has  been  to  confuse  the  minds  of  the  law- 
makers or  the  commission  as  to  what  the  railways  really  wanted 
and  did  not  want,  and  the  reasons  for  their  attitude.  The  points 
regarding  which  the  railways  agree  are  usually  the  important 
ones;  the  points  as  to  which  they  disagree  are  apt  to  be  rela- 
tively or  absolutely  unimportant.  The  effect  of  the  raising  of 
the  unimportant  issues  often  has  been  to  cloud  the  important 
ones  and  to  lead  the  lawmakers  and  commissions  to  concede  to 
the  railways  points  of  trivial  consequence  while  deciding  against 
them  on  points  of  the  greatest  moment.  Quite  often  the  result 
has  been  that  the  railways  have  lost  on  every  point.  For  ex- 
ample, their  failure  to  present  a  united  front  and  vigorously  and 
harmoniously  state  their  case  when  the  Mann-Elkins  bill  was 
pending,  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  law  which  includes  numer- 
ous provisions  to  which  all  the  railways  were  strongly  opposed 
and  not  a  single  one  which  any  of  them  favored. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  particularly,  has  numer- 
ous heavy  duties  to  perform.  The  amount  of  time  and  study  it 
can  give  to  any  matter,  however  important,  is  but  small.  It 
would  be  able  to  give  much  more  intelligent  consideration  to  the 
various  questions  coming  before  it  if  the  evidence  of  the  rail- 
ways was  more  commonly  presented  to  it  in  a  concentrated  and 
consistent  form.  That  thr  roads,  when  important  matters  are 
pending,  such  as  the  question  of  safety  appliances,  standards  and 
wrcncral  advances  in  freight  rates,  do  not  present  a  united  front, 
IS  sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that  their  officers  differ  as  to  the 
theory  on  which  their  cases  should  be  handled;  sometimes  to  the 
fact  that  they  think  their  interests  are  different;  and  sometimes 
to  both  these  things      Rut  generally  the  respects  in  which  their 


interests  are  identical  are  so  much  more  numerous  and  impor- 
tant than  those  in  which  they  are  antagonistic,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  presenting  their  case  according  to  a 
consistent  theory — even  though  it  be  not  an  ideal  one — are  so- 
great  that  it  would  seem  that  the  roads  as  a  whole,  and  each  of 
them  individually,  would  usually  gain  more  in  the  long  run  by 
acting  together,  as  they  have  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  safety, 
appliances,  than  one  or  a  few  can  hope  to  gain  by  playing  a  lone- 
hand. 


NEW  YORK,  ONTARIO  &  WESTERN. 

'  I  'HE  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  is  a  subsidiary  of  the- 
*■  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartfofd;  it  is  a  pretty  im- 
portant one  at  present  and  is  certain  to  be  more  important  in. 
the  future.  Pending  that  future  development,  the  general  policy 
of  the  controlling  corporation  is  substantially  to  let  the  Ontark> 
&  Western  take  care  of  itself,  under  the  single  limitation  of 
earning  a  fair  return  on  the  New  Haven's  investment.  That 
investment  is  represented  by  $29,162,200.  at  par,  out  of  $58,117,982" 
total  capital  stock,  or  a  bare  majority.  The  investment  stands  on- 
the  New  Haven's  books  at  $13,108,397,  showing  an  investment 
price  of  about  45  and  an  annual  investment  return  of  about 
4.44  per  cent. — a  good  investment  by  itself,  but  particularly  so 
when  future  strategical  advantages  of  the  Ontario  &  Western 
are  taken  into  account. 

The  main  line  of  the  Ontario  &  Western  runs  from  Cornwall, 
on  the  Hudson  river,  northwest  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,. 
272  miles.  It  connects  at  Campbell  Hall  with  the  Central  New 
England,  which,  via  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge,  connects  it  with 
the  New  Haven.  It  owns  some  50  miles  of  branch  lines  and' 
leases  174  miles. 

Taking  up  the  Ontario  &  W^estern  as  an  independent  railway 
proposition,  the  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1910  are  also  satis- 
factory. Direct  gross  earnings  rose  from  $8,290,170  to  $8,578,782;. 
accompanied  naturally  by  the  rise  in  direct  operating  expense, 
which  was  from  $5,643,101  to  $5,882,146,  leaving  the  slight  but 
definite  rise  of  net  operating  revenue  from  $2,647,068  to  $2,- 
696,636,  further  decreased  slightly  by  a  deficit  in  outside  opera- 
tion, which  increased  from  $36,321  to  $43,842.  The  final  show- 
ing is  not  quite  so  good,  after  charges.  The  inevitable  increase 
of  taxes  from  $189,159  to  $211,693;  a  decrease  of  other  income 
from  $428,410  to  $403,316,  and  increase  of  rentals,  interest,  etc., 
from  $1,506,870  to  $1,531,619,  left  net  applicable  to  dividends- 
$1,312,797,  as  compared  with  $1,343,127  in  1909.  The  dividend 
of  2  per  cent.  ($1,162,328)  left  surplus  over  dividends  of 
$150,469. 

The  property  was  evidently  well  maintained.  The  figures  of 
the  year  for  maintenance  per  mile  of  road  operated  rose  from 
$1,867  in  1909  to  $2,099  in  1910,  and.  though  maintenance  per 
locomotive  fell  from  $2,859  to  $2,634,  it  rose  per  passenger  and" 
freight  car  from  $78  to  $85.  More  noteworthy  is  the  increased 
cost  of  additions  and  betterments,  which  in  1910  were,  for  local 
betterments  and  additions  alone,  $410,596,  as  compared  with 
$238,142  in  1909;  and  in  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  expended, 
besides,  $5,728  on  main  line  second  track,  $96,868  on  the  second 
track  of  the  Scranton  division,  and  $195,382  on  the  extension 
of  the  Capouse  branch  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  lines.  The  total' 
for  all  additions  and  betterments  is  $933,757.  as  compared  with 
$802,124  in  1909.  There  have  been  purchased  during  the  jwst 
simimer  14  new  locomotives,  500  coal  cars  and  7  passenger 
coachfs.  These  various  increases  of  the  property  necessarily 
imply  new  financing,  which  will  be  in  the  form  of  general  mort- 
gage bonds,  to  liquidate  floating  debt,  and  car  trust  certificates 
to  the  amount  of  $700,000.  Rut  the  new  expenditures  are  evi- 
dently all  of  a  type  that  yield  quick  returns.  The  form  of  the 
general  balance  sheet  has  been  changed  during  the  year  so  as 
to  make  itemized  comparison  unsatisfactory;  but  the  slight  up- 
ward change  of  the  totals  from  $93,810,123  to  $94,132,960  indi- 
cates no  radical  new  financing.  The  profit  surplus  of  $5,706,795' 
in    1909  rises  to  $.5.89.3.138  in    1910. 

Some   of   the    items   of    increased    business    are    worth    notice. 
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I'msciiKcr  MriiiiiKs  O'Hal)  r..se  from  $1.295,'J.V2  to  $1,305,982; 
ihrouKli  l>:i!i!.cnKir  bn.Hiiii-s*  from  $21  l,.'UI  to  $22(i,2»i«.  Local  freight 
«'«rnmK''-cxcliiiliMH,  cvitlmlly.  coal  ami  brick— increased  from 
$1,012.45(5  to  $l.08«.ll.'l.  and  throiiKJi  frciglit  earnings,  with  the 
tame  exclusions,  from  $f<.".  1 . 1  .VJ  to  $^!W.%7.  Coal  earnings  rose 
from  $.l.><75..'.S.l  to  $.l,!)0;i,7.'l!).  and  the  large  brick  business  of  the 
company  from  $7:1-1.115  to  $7tit;,15:i  But  on  the  freight  business 
there  is  one  shadow  very  briefly  referred  to  by  Vice- President 
Oiilds  in  his  sub-report  in  the  words:  "The  dilTereniial  freight 
•rates  which  the  company  has  used  almost  continuously  siiuc 
188S  were  withdrawn  on  March  15,  1910.  Since  that  dale  tlic 
rates  have  been  on  what  is  called  the  'standard'  basis.  The 
•eflFect  of  such  change  has  resulted  in  a  large  loss  of  trafTic." 
The  quoted  words  refer  to  the  trunk  line  controversy  of  last 
spring  and  the  threatened  trunk  line  war  of  rates.  It  was, 
•ostensibly  at  least,  aimed  at  the  Grand  Trunk's  diflfcrential  via 
New  London.  President  Mellen,  of  the  New  Haven,  for  the 
•sake  of  peace,  yielded  the  Ontario  &  Western  differential,  which 
was  raised  from  09  cents  to  the  standard  75  cents  on  the  through 
-western  business.  The  Grand  Trunk,  refusing  to  yield,  has 
maintained  its  difTercntial,  and  the  Ontario  &  Western  is  the 
victim.  But  the  reported  new  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Dela- 
•ware  &  Hudson  may  be  an  offset. 

The  tables  of  the  report  extending  through  many  years  show 
the  advance  of  railway  efficiency.  One  notes,  for  example,  the 
average  increase  in  weight  of  engines  to  70.44  tons  in  1910,  as 
compared  with  54.7  tons  10  years  ago,  and  34.5  tons  in  1881 ;  in 
the  average  freight  car  capacity  to  31.3.3  tons  in  1910  from  27.71 
tons  ten  years  ago,  and  13.68  tons  twenty-five  years  ago;  and  the 
rise  in  the  tractive  power  of  engines  from  13,870  lbs.  in  1885  to 
20,570  lbs.  in  1900,  and  26,080  lbs.  ten  years  later.  In  the  last 
three  years  the  average  tons  per  train  have  risen  from  276  to 
281,  and  average  per  car  from  13.03  to  13.38.  Operating  ratio 
•was  76.55  per  cent,  in  1890;  now  68.56  per  cent.  In  the  use  of 
foreign  cars  the  company  is  a  debtor  line  with  an  adverse  net 
iMlance  of  $120,151. 

As  a  large  and  slowly  but  evenly  developing  subsidiary  of  the 
New  Haven,  with  possibilities,  not  at  all  remote,  of  expanding 
considerably  its  coal  business  and  becoming  a  more  and  more 
important  member  of  the  anthracite  group,  the  Ontario  &  West- 
ern is  not  without  interest.  But  its  more  remote  future  will 
be  its  development  on  a  larger  scale,  now  that  it  has  become 
a  frontier  property  of  the  New  England  railway  monopoly. 
Not  many  months  have  gone  by  since  it  was  an  open  secret  that, 
by  new  arrangement  with  the  New  York  Central  for  transferred 
business  between  the  junction  point,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Niagara  frontier,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Grand  Trunk  should 
gain  entrance  to  New  York  City  via  Weehawken — this  to  be 
attended,  perhaps,  with  Grand  Trunk  concessions  to  the  New 
Haven  in  southern  New  England.  One  may  also  consider  the 
Ontario  &  Western's  northern  outlet  on  Lake  Ontario  not  so  very 
far  from  extension  to  the  Canadian  railway  systems;  or,  turning 
eastward,  the  New  Haven's  northern  extension  through  West- 
chester county,  to  connect  ere  long  with  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge 
route,  and,  by  it,  with  the  Ontario  &  Western,  has  something 
more  than  a  hint  of  a  new  eastern  entrance  of  the  latter  to  New 
York  City  in  addition  to  that  firmly  secured  already  by  its 
trackage  rights  over  the  West  Shore. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  more  important  results  of  opera- 
tion in  1909  and  1910: 

1910.  1909. 

Mileage    846  835 

Freight   revenue    $6,649,635  $6,465,585 

Passenger  revenue   1,592,250  1,506,685 

Total  operating  revenue    8.578,782  8,290,170 

Maintenance   of  way 1.034,454  920,196 

Maintenance  of  equipment    1,316,045  1,380,386 

Traffic     130,243  114,263 

Transportation     3,191,408  3,053,847 

•Total  operating  expenses   6,125,742  5,899,401 

Taxes    211,693  189.159 

Operating    income    2,696,636  2,647,068 

Gross  corporate  income   2,844,417  2,421,587 

Net  corporate  income    1,312,797  1,343,127 

'Include!  "outside  operations." 


SOUTHERN       RAILWAY. 

A  \ICAI<  aKo  the  Southern  Kaijwny  was  just  emerging  from  a 
•**  irisi.s  which  had  threatoned  its  very  corporate  cxi.stcncc.  In 
the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1910,  the  company  has  shown 
that  its  period  of  uncertainty  is  past  and  that  it  has  definitely 
made  progress  on  the  uphill  road.  In  1910  the  company  earned 
$.'i7,.'IOO,000  gross,  or  $8,127  per  mile;  and  after  the  payment  of 
operating  expenses,  which  included  ample  maintenance,  the  com- 
pany had  net  operating  revenue  of  $18,700,000,  an  increase  of  13 
per  cent,  over  the  net  of  1909.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  road 
that  in  1907  seemed  almost  on  the  verge  of  disaster  earned  in 
i!)10  over  9  per  tent,  on  its  preferred  stock.  It  wisely  paid  noth- 
ing, choosing  ratiier  to  use  the  surplus  to  help  extinguish  the  dis- 
count on  securities  sold  in  1909.  President  Finley,  in  an  engaging- 
ly sincere  man-to-man  talk  with  his  officers,  says :  "The  future 
success  of  the  company  under  existing  economic  conditions  de- 
pends largely  upon  its  relations  with  the  public,  who  are  its  cus- 
tomers. ■•■  *  *"  By  analogy,  the  company's  success  last  year 
was  due  to  its  improved  relations  with  the  public  and  to  the 
greater  efficiency  of  its  employees. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  discussing  the  Southern  Railway  to 
patronizingly  say  that  this  or  that  is  good  "for  the  Southern 
r^ailway."  This  is  hardly  just.  In  so  far  as  the  main  lines  are 
concerned,  the  Southern's  standards  of  construction  and  of 
operation,  as  well  as  of  maintenance,  are  on  a  parity  with  those 
of  other  great  railway  systems. 

The  Southern  Railway  liiv;s  may  be  fairly  accurately  divided 
into  three  classes.  The  line  from  Alexandria  across  the  Po- 
tomac from  Washington  to  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  representative  of 
the  first  class.  A  good  part  of  this  mileage  is  double  tracked. 
■  The  double-track  road  has  been  built  in  the  last  few  years.  It 
has  a  maximum  grade  of  0.6  per  cent,  and  a  maximum  curva- 
ture of  4  deg.  Bridges  and  culverts  are  all  permanent  steel  and 
concrete  structures.  It  is  laid  with  85-lb.  rail  and  is  rock  bal- 
lasted. It  replaces  an  old  single-track  line,  in  the  sense  that  it 
runs  between  the  same  two  termini.  At  Lynchburg  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  very  expensive  work  now  under  way.  The  old 
line  dipped  down  to  the  level  of  the  James  river  and  then  wound 
up  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  Lynchburg.  The  new  double- 
track  line  which  is  being  built  maintains  the  grade  north  of 
Lynchburg,  and  will  cross  the  James  river  by  a  viaduct  now 
partly  built,  thus  avoiding  about  100  ft.  of  dip. 

The  line  from  Sycamore,  Va.,  to  Danville,  and  the  line  from 
Atlanta  to  Birmingham,  are  two  types  of  the  second  class  of 
line  in  the  system.  The  line  from  Sycamore  to  Danville  is  part 
of  the  old  main  line  of  the  Southern.  It  is  single  track,  laid 
with  85-lb.  rail,  well  ballasted  and  well  maintained.  It  has  nu- 
merous 1  per  cent,  grades  and  many  curves,  some  of  them  6  deg. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  line  and  other  stretches  like  it  will  have 
to  be  double-tracked  and  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  line 
north  and  south  of  it.  The  other  type  of  this  second  class, 
the  line  between  Atlanta  and  Birmingham,  has  a  great  number 
of  curves,  and  nearly  the  entire  line  is  on  grade,  both  eastbound 
and  westbound.  It  is  laid  with  85-lb.  rail,  has  a  maximum  grade 
of  about  1.2  per  cent.,  although  most  of  the  grades  are  1  per 
cent,  or  less,  and  is  ballasted  either  with  rock  or  slag.  The 
structures  are  nearly  all  wooden,  and  during  the  past  summer  a 
large  number  of  new  ties  were  placed  in  track  and  considerable 
stretches  of  new  85-lb.  rail  were  laid.  Notwithstanding  that  this 
is  single-track  line,  it  is  estimated  that  it  can  handle  more  than 
twice  the  traffic  that  it  now  gets  without  increasing  the  present 
facilities.  It  would  appear  that  to  rebuild  such  a  line  as  this  at 
present  would  be  foolish  extravagance.  Its  operation  is  ex- 
pensive, but  it  is  there,  and  it  can  handle  the  business;  ad  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics  to  see 
that  to  throw  away  a  tool  which  is  perfectly  capable  of  doing  its 
work  and  replace  it  with  a  new,  more  expensive  tool  which 
could  not  conceivably  be  used  to  full  capacity  and  pay  interest  on 
both  the  cost  of  the  old  tool  and  the  new,  would  be  business  folly. 
The  third  class  of  lines  comprises  the  branch  lines,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  3,500  miles  in  the  Southern  Railway.  These 
branches    reach   out    into   the    country,   affording    comparatively 
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thinly  populated  agricultural  districts  railway  facilities  which, 
while  pretty  poor,  are  in  reality  the  only  hope  of  future  develop- 
ment. These  branches  are  laid  with  light  rail  and  are  lightly 
ballasted  ;  in  many  cases  their  operation  is  as  yet  quite  unprofitable. 

As  to  passenger  stations,  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  the 
smaller  towns  the  railway  station  is  far  and  away  the  best 
building  in  the  place.  In  the  last  few  years  a  great  number  of 
new  passenger  stations  have  been  built,  probably  many  of  them 
against  the  better  judgment  of  the  railway  officers,  because  of 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  demanding  these  improvements ; 
but  the  demand  for  attractive,  clean  stations,  if  accompanied  by 
an  appreciation  of  them,  is  in  itself  a  good  sign  for  the  Southern. 

The  South  has  been  more  backward  than  any  other  section  of 


are  more  to  be  desired  than  an  immediate  gain  in  traffic. 
In  1910  355  new  industrial  plants  on  the  lines  of  the  Southern 
Railway  were  completed.  Of  these,  69  were  lumber  mills,  36 
textile  mills  and  21  cotton  seed  oil  mills.  The  South  is  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  economic  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
manufacturing  its  own  raw  products.  One  aspect  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  cotton  mills  is  rather  interesting  from  the 
railway's  point  of  view.  This  is  the  increased  use  of  electricity, 
generated  by  water  power,  as  a  means  of  power  in  cotton  mills. 
The  cost  of  electricity  is  slightly  greater  in  most  cases  than  the 
cost  of  generating  steam  power  by  the  use  of  coal.  The  power, 
however,  furnished  by  the  transmission  lines  is  steadier  and 
permits  of  greater  output  than  is  the  case  when  steam  engines 


The  Southern  Jo 

the  country  in  its  development — it  is  the  haunt  of  the  hook 
worm.  But  in  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
change.  Whitewash  is  used  more  freely;  pride  is  taken  on  the 
condition  of  the  front  doorstep  and  more  diversified  farming  is 
being  undertaken.  A  Southern  Railway  officer  will  point  with 
pride  to  a  cornfield  that  was  previously  a  cotton  field ;  and 
here  is  a  rather  interesting  contradiction  that  shows  the  extent 
to  which  the  Southern  Railway  interests  are  allied  with  the 
welfare  of  the  South.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
commodities  which  a  railway  can  carry.  The  railway  is  sure  to 
get  traffic  from  the  mtton  raiser,  while  corn  may  he  hauled  by 
wagon  to  a  mill  and  consumed  locally.  The  triumph  over  one 
farmer's  change  from  a  grower  of  cotton  exclusively  to  a 
grower  of  corn  as  well  is  an  appreciation  i>f  the  man's 
own     growtli     and     an     acknnwledgiiunt     that     better     citizens 


Southern   Railway. 

ot  oferate  the  lines  shown  crosshatchtd,  but  has  an  interest  in    them. 

are  used.  The  use  of  electricity  takes  away  from  the  railway 
the  haul  of  coal  that  it  would  have  got  if  the  mill  had  used 
steam  power ;  but  this  latter,  it  is  estimated,  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  if  the  mill  can  lutter  meet  the  competition  of  its 
Massachusetts  rival. 

Of  the  total  tonnano  carried  in  1910,  products  of  mines  con- 
tributed 39  G9  per  cent.;  products  of  manufactures,  30.16  per 
cent  ;  products  of  forests,  18.13  per  cent.;  products  of  agricul- 
ture, 1(1, H6  per  cent,;  products  of  animals,  1.16  per  cent. 

In  connection  with  the  active  efforts  at  colonization  that  are 
lieing  carried  on  by  the  Southern's  industrial  department,  it  may 
he  noted  that  the  tonnage  of  agricultural  implements  amounted 
to  aO.'-'O!)  tons  in  I91(t,  as  against  1I.I76  tons  in  1909;  and  the 
tonnage  of  houscholil  g' »<•«  amounted  to  ■|3,6.'>-t  tons  in  1910.  as 
against  2'2fi2S  tons  in   l!»09.     L'nder  manufactures  and  miscella- 
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nroiis.  only  lolton  factory  pr...luits  ami  petroleum  .iml  it-t  prod 
uct»  »lu.\v  any  ilccrrasc  from  the  tonnaKc  of  ll»0!l. 

The  K«i"  ">  «f"»*  business  mi  IHIO  on  the  Southern,  which 
ttinounlcil  to  over  $:).0(M),()()().  was  to  have  been  expected,  hut  the 
Kaui  ni  net.  which  amounted  to  $-J.0()0,000,  is  higldy  cncouraRing. 
Moreover,  n  study  of  the  details  of  opcratiuK  expenses  shows 
that  the  gain  in  net  is  nuich  more  noteworthy  than  the  percentage 
of  increase  woultl  indicate.  To  repeat,  operating  expenses  as  a 
whole  amounted  to  $;W.(i(H),liO(»  in  1!>1()  and  to  $:»."),(iOO.(100  in  liXlO. 
Mnmtenance  of  w.iy  and  structures  cost  $0,000,000  in  HUO  and 
$<!.000.00i)  in  1005);  maintenance  of  equipment  cost  $!),0OO,<iOO  in 
lltIO  and  $S.'J(K),000  in  \W'.);  while  transportation  expenses  cost 
$i8.llOO.(HH)  in  ll)l(»  and  $lS.:tO(t.O()0  in  1909.  In  other  words,  of 
the  total  increase  of  $.'1,100,000  in  opcr.iting  expenses,  2\  per 
cent,  was  in  maintenance  of  way.  60  per  cent,  in  maintenance  of 
equipment,  and  only  'JM  per  cent,  in  transportation  expenses. 
Transportation  expenses  consumed  33  per  cent,  of  gross  operat- 
ing revenues  in  1910,  as  against  35  per  cent,  in  1909.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  maintenance  charges  would  be  higher  in  1910 
than  in  1909.  The  company  had  economized  in  1909,  as  com- 
pared with  1908,  and  so  considerable  overhauling  was  postponed 
until  1910.    The  table  shows  the  unit  costs  of  maintenance: 

1010.  1909. 

•M.iintcnjince  of  way,  per  mile $832  $745 

tRcpairs,  per  locomotive 2,220  1,445 

"     passenger  car   C09  554 

'■           "     Ircight  car    64  50 

•Fer  mile  of  firft.  second,  third,  etc.,  track,  the  cost  of  two  miles  of  siding 
and  switch  tracks  being  taken  as  equal  to  the  cost  oi  maintenance  of  one 
mile  of  main  track.  .... 

tThis  is  for  repairs  only  and  does  not  induce  renewals,  depreciation  or 
superintendence  cnarges. 

The  figures  for  1910  not  only  show  extraordinary  increases 
over  1909,  but  are  large  in  themselves.  For  a  road  having  as 
much  branch  line  and  side  track  mileage  as  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, $832  per  mile  of  track  is  a  large  sum.  Anything  over 
$2,000  for  repairs  only  of  locomotives  is  large. 

Under  transportation  expenses  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
less  was  spent  on  the  following  seven  accounts  in  1910,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  train  movement  and  traffic  carried,  than 
in  1909:  Despatching  trains;  yard,  switch  and  signal  tenders; 
lubricants  for  yard  and  road  locomotives  ;  telegraph  and  telephone 
operation ;  loss  and  damage  to  freight ;  and  damage  to  baggage. 

The  trouble  that  threatened  the  Southern  in  1907  was  due  to 
an  almost  complete  collapse  of  credit.  The  plan  to  raise  new 
funds  and  to  refund  maturing  securities  was  perfected  in  1909 
and  was  commented  on  in  these  columns  in  the  discussion  of 
the  1909  report.  The  results  of  that  highly  skillful  financial  plan 
put  through  in  1909  are  shown  in  the  balance  sheet  and  capital 
account,  as  well  as  in  the  income  account,  in  the  1910  report. 
On  November  1,  1909,  the  three-year  convertible  6  per  cent. 
notes  due  1911,  amounting  to  $11,105,000,  were  redeemed.  On 
February  1,  1910,  $15,000,000  three-year  5  per  cent,  notes,  which 
were  issued  in  1907,  matured  and  were  redeemed.  Of  this  debt, 
$5,000,000  was  paid  off  in  cash  with  treasury  funds,  and  the 
balance  was  renewed  by  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  5  per  cent,  notes 
due  February  1,  1912.  On  January  1,  1910,  the  three  issues  of 
Atlanta  &  Charlotte  Air  Line  bonds,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  $5,500,000,  were  refunnded  by  their  acquisition  under  pro- 
visions of  the  first  consolidated  mortgage;  $5,000,000  of  con- 
solidated bonds  being  sold.  Through  these  and  other  refunding 
operations,  the  amount  paid  for  interest  on  funded  debt  and 
equipment  obligations  was  less  in  1910  than  in  the  previous 
year,  despite  the  fact  that  a  full  year's  interest  on  the  $41,333,000 
development  and  general  mortgage  bonds  issued  during  1909 
was  paid  only  in  1910.  The  $5,700,000  surplus  after  the  payment 
of  fixed  charges  was  credited  to  profit  and  loss,  and  there  was 
charged  off  to  profit  and  loss  $2,800,000  discount  on  securities 
sold  in  1909.  There  is  now  but  $4,850,000  discount  left  undis- 
posed of  on  the  balance  sheet.  The  wisdom  of  using  current 
surplus  to  extinguish  bond  sales  discount  instead  of  using  any 
part  of  it  to  pay  dividends  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  that  the  company  had  current  assets 
amounting  to  $22,200,000  in  1910,  of  which  $8,700,000  was  cash 


in  the  treasury.  In  1909  the  total  current  assets  amounted  to 
$18,100,000,  of  which  $11,100,000  was  cash  in  the  treasury.  There 
was  an  increase  of  about  $0,000,000  in  miscellaneous  current 
securities  heUI  in  the  treasury.  Current  liabilities  in  1910  totaled 
$13,(;00,000,  of  which  $1,700,000  was  bills  payable,  including  cur- 
rent obligations  for  new  rail;  in  1909  current  liabilities  amounted 
to  $11,500,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  was  bills  payable, 

A  word  should  be  said  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  annual 
report.  The  report  furnishes  as  complete  a  fund  of  information 
as  even  the  nice  theories  of  accounting  developed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  under  Professor  Adams  has  been 
able  to  ask.  A  detail  illustrates  this.  In  the  stateitient  of  mate- 
rials and  supplies  on  hand  each  .separate  class  of  supply  is  stated 
and  the  value  at  which  it  is  carried  is  given. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  operation  in  1910. 
compared  with  1909 : 

1910.  1909. 

Average  mileage   operated 7.050  7,030 

Freight   revenue    $38,161,392  $34,37B,C19 

Passenger  revenue   14,039,161  13.510,791 

Total  operating  revenue   67,294,508  52,188,107 

Maint.   of   way   and  structures...  6,035,725  6,016,661 

Maint.   of  eouipmcnt    9,876,729  8,193,75.'5 

Traffic     1,436,776  1,2.52.328 

Transportation     18,934,427  18,848,507 

Total   operating  expenses   38,635,746  85,568,981 

Taxes      1,979,722  1,916,702 

Operating  income    16.698,020  14,939,388 

Gross  corporate   income    19,877,156  17,787,699 

•Net  corporate  income   5,757,019  3,589,385 

Additions  and   betterments 52,373  78,285 

Surplus     5,704,646  3,511,100 

•The  deductions  from  gross  corporate  income  include  $266,806  in  1910,. 
and  $535,214  in  1909,  discount  on  securities  sold,  proportion  charged  to  in- 
come. These  sums  are  in  addition  to  the  amounts  charged  off  through  profit- 
and  loss. 


NEW    BOOKS. 

Railroad  Administration.      By   Ray   Morris.       Published   by    D.    Appleton   &- 
Co.,  New  York  and  London.     309  pages;   6  in.  x  8  in.;   cloth.     $2.00. 

The  first  chapter,  "The  Beginnings  of  a  Railroad,"  is  one  wliicK 
every  intelligent  person  should  read  and  will  enjoy  reading.  It 
is  a  plain  statement  of  what  the  American  banker,  or  other  agent 
for  investors,  needs  to  be  shown  in  order  to  induce  him  to  ad- 
vance money  to  build  a  new  line  of  railway.  Aside  from  the 
dangers  of  destructive  competition,  and  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
dependent line  to  have  more  than  one  rail  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  volume  of  expected  traffic  and  its  probable 
growth  must  be  computed  and  checked  by  several  methods. 
These  are  described  well  and  completely,  although  briefly.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  any  reasonable  person,  after  reading  this 
chapter,  could  remain,  or  become,  a  believer  in  the  valuation  of 
railways  for  the  purpose  of  rate  making;  and  it  suggests  that 
this  part,  as  well  as  the  entire  volume,  is  well  adapted  for  a 
university  text-book. 

The  study  of  organization  and  management  begins  with  a 
very  small  road,  the  Hearne  &  Brazos,  only  18  miles  long  and 
with  one  locomotive.  The  president  is  in  New  York,  exercising 
"static  functions"  only,  but  the  general  manager  is  at  Hearne 
in  charge  of  the  "dynamics."  Then  the  Salt  Lake  &  Ogden, 
50  miles,  with  10  locomotives,  with  the  president  acting  as 
general  manager  and  having  both  static  and  dynamic  duties. 
The  author's  careful  examination  of  the  kind  of  officers  needed 
on  the  smaller  roads  shows  clearly,  in  miniature,  the  basis  of 
organization  for  any  road,  provided  that  organization  is  a 
divisional  one. 

The  volume  is  well  illustrated  with  organization  charts  of 
American  railways :  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Union  and 
Southern  Pacfiic  systems,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Rock  Island. 
In  the  discussion  of  these  varying  methods  Morris  has  availed 
himself  of  his  exceptional  oppor'^nities  to  familiarize  himself 
with  their  practical  workings,  and  he  speaks  frankly  and  un- 
sparingly. American  practice  tends  strongly  to  divisional,  rather 
than  departmental,  organization,  and  this  change  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  inevitableness  of  emergencies  requiring  greater  flexi- 
bility and  fuller  authority  for  the  one  man  who  is  on  the  spot — 
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the  division  superintendent — so  that  he  can  command,  and  be 
accustomed  to  command,  the  technical  as  well  as  the  operating 
forces. 

"A  railroad  managed  on  the  departmental  plan  is  not  comparable  to  an 
array.  The  company,  or  division,  here  has  several  partial  commanders,  re- 
porting to  headquarters  through  different  channels;  the  lines  of  authority 
do  not  concentrate  short  of  the  general  superintendent  or  of  the  general 
manager.  Such  a  situation  would  be  created  in  an  army  if  one  lieutenant 
in  each  company  was  in  charge,  let  us  say,  of  small  arms  practice,  reporting 
neither  to  the  captain  nor  the  colonel,  but  to  an  adjutant  on  the  brigadier- 
general's  staff,  while  the  other  lieutenant  was  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  re- 
porting likewise  to  the  brigadier-general's  staff.  With  a  mobile  unit,  like 
a  military  company,  such  an  organization  is  unthinkable;  with  a  fixed  unit, 
like  a  railroad  division,  it  can  be  managed,  though  the  results  are  ques- 
tionable." 

The  chapter  on  the  scope  and  limitations  of  the  work  of  rail- 
way staff  and  line  officers  is  an  instructive  and  fine  example 
of  condensed  statement  of  present-day  requirements  for  an  effi- 
cient president,  general  manager,  general  superintendent,  division 
superintendent,  superintendent  of  car  service,  trainmaster,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power,  master  mechanic,  chief  engineer, 
division  engineer,  comptroller,  treasurer,  auditor  and  traffic  de- 
partment officers. 

The  fundamental  differences  in  foreign  and  American  methods 
of  administration  are  shown  in  the  organization  charts  of  the 
London  &  North  Western,  the  London  &  South  Western,  the  Lan- 
cashire &  Yorkshire,  the  Prussian  State  Railways,  the  East  In- 
dian Railways,  the  Paris-Orleans,  and  the  Paris,  Lyons  & 
Mediterranean.  A  clear  statement  is  given  of  the  reasons  for 
difference,  and  for  this  Morris  was  reasonably  well  equipped  by 
a  pretty  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  British  railway 
operation. 

In  a  series  of  charts,  of  novel  design,  he  compares  the  control 
of  minor  employees  (from  conductor  to  laborer)  in  England 
and  America,  and  traces  that  control  back  through  the  depart- 
ments to  the  head  of  the  company. 

In  an  appendix  is  given  a  description  of  the  Unit  System  of 
railway  organization,  designed  by  Major  Hines,  already  applied  to 
many  divisions  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  to  be  applied  to  the 
entire  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  systems. 
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Heat  Engines.  By;  Professor  Tohn  R.  .\llcn  and  Assistant  Professor  Joseph 
A.  Bursley,  University  of  Michigan.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New 
York  and  London.     280  pages. 

So  much  that  is  acceptable  on  this  general  subject  is  already 
available  that  a  new  book  to  justify  itself  must  either  be  very 
well  written  or  it  must  present  some  new  grouping  of  topics. 
The  work  of  Professors  Allen  and  Bursley  merits  attention 
upon  both  of  these  questions.  It  is  well  written,  and  though  it 
contains  but  280  pages  it  deals  with  the  whole  field ;  with  the 
thermodynamic  theory  and  with  the  mechanism  of  various  forms 
of  steam  and  gas  engines.  There  are  four  chapters  dealing 
with  heat,  thermodynamics,  properties  of  steam  and  calori- 
metry;  three  chapters  discuss  fuel,  boilers  and  boiler  auxiliaries; 
two  brief  chapters  describe  the  elementary  theory  of  the  steam 
engine  and  the  different  types  of  such  engines;  six  other  chap- 
ters discuss  the  testing  of  steam  engines,  valve  gears,  governors, 
compound  engines,  condensers,  air  pumps  and  steam  turbines; 
three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  gas  engine; 
and  a  final  chapter  presents  a  brief  general  discussion  of  the 
economy  of  heat  engines.  This  summary  by  chapters  will  serve 
to  make  the  purpose  of  the  book  clear.  It  is  an  elementary  text, 
not  a  treatise.  It  cannot  be  exhaustive  in  its  treatment  of  any 
one  of  its  several  widely  different  topics,  but  it  can,  and,  in  fact, 
docs,  constitute  a  simple  and  readable  course  of  study  touching 
all  of  the  more  important  phases  of  the  heat  engine  problem. 
Judged  by  this  stnntljird,  the  book  is  in  every  way  excellent.  All 
but  the  simpler  equations  developed  by  the  text  arc  illustrated 
by  numerical  solutions  which  make  easy  reading  for  the  beginner. 
F''ach  chapter  ends  with  a  series  of  prnblctns  in  good  variety 
and  admirably  slated,  by  which  the  student  may  test  his  skill  in 
applying  the  principles  of  the  text.  The  book  will  be  found 
•rrviroahle  to  those  who  seek  to  secure,  by  as  direct  a  path  as 
possible,  a  general  view  of  the  construction  and  action  of  the 
more  common  types  of  heat  engines 


BV    WILLI.^M     Z.    RIPLEY. 
Professor   of  Economics,  Harvard  University. 

The  definition  of  railway  capital  is  a  far  simpler  task  than 
its  actual  determination ;  and  yet  even  that  is  not  altogether 
easy.  It  consists  of  tangible  assets,  such  as  real  estate,  rails, 
locomotives  and  cars,  and,  in  addition,  all  the  attributes  of  a 
going  concern  usually  known  as  good-will,  including  among 
other  things  profitable  contracts  and  alliances  and  reputation. 
These  more  or  less  real  assets  are  commercially  represented  by 
securities.  And  it  is  the  aggregate  of  this  paper  certification 
of  value,  taken  at  par,  which  constitutes  a  railway's  capitaliza- 
tion. These  securities  being  the  agencies  by  means  of  which 
money  was  raised  to  construct  and  operate  the  railway,  are  also 
commonly  known  as  capital,  the  term  being  thus  used  in  a  com- 
mercial rather  than  an  economic  sense.  Thus  these  two  terms, 
capital  and  capitalization,  are  often  used  interchangeably,  on 
the  tacit  assumption,  first,  that  the  real  value  of  the  property, 
judged  by  its  earning  power,  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  its  certifi- 
cated worth  on  paper ;  and,  secondly,  that  therefore  in  some 
way  the  asserted  value  is  a  realizable  one  in  terms  of  cash. 
Usually  in  the  case  of  going  concerns,  in  normal  times,  these 
assumptions  are  more  or  less  true,  the  degree  of  approximation 
to  truth  being  measured  by  the  deviation  of  the  market  price 
of  the  securities  above  or  below  par.  Only  in  those  instances 
where  the  assumption  is  absolutely  true,  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  securities  are  commercially  worth  their  face  value,  can  it 
be  said  that  the  capitalization  and  the  capital  are  equal.  In  all 
other  cases  the  amount  of  the  actual  investment  is  more  nearly 
represented  by  the  aggregate  market  price  of  the  .securities, 
while  the  capitalization  is  a  purely  artificial  total  arrived  at  by 
taking  the  amount  of  these  securities  at  par  instead  of  at  the 
market  price.  .Although  purely  artificial,  it  is  difficult  to  disabuse 
the  public  of  the  impression  that  it  represents  a  very  real  thing. 
It  may  or  it  may  not,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  primary  division  of  railway  securities  is  into  the  two 
groups,  respectively,  of  capital  stock  and  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness. The  distinction  between  these  two  is  fundamental.  The 
shareholders,  represented  by  the  capital  stock,  are  the  owners  of 
the  property,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  its  adminis- 
tration, for  good  or  ill.  The  holders  of  its  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness, on  the  other  hand,  be  these  bonds  or  promissory  notes, 
are  merely  creditors  of  the  enterprise.  At  first  sight  it  would 
thus  appear  as  if  only  the  stock  of  a  railway  constituted  its 
capital,  while  its  bonds  or  promissory  notes  were  of  the  nature 
of  charges  thereon.  But  in  practice  this  is  not  so.  For,  al- 
though bonds  in  form  represent  a  mortgage,  yet  their  issue 
and  sale  was  probably  one  means  of  collecting  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  create  the  property  against  which  the  mortgage  lies. 
In  the  two  most  recently  built  transcontinental  railways,  for 
example,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  extension  and  the 
Western  Pacific,  practically  all  the  funds  were  raised  by  the 
issue  of  bonds,  taken  by  the  parent  or  allied  lines.*  The  capital 
stock,  also  held  by  these  companies,  has  little  or  no  commercial 
value,  except  for  purposes  of  control.  This  stock  was  given  as 
a  boinis  with  the  bonds.  These  facts  are  well  recognized  in 
English  financial  parlance,  which  designates  the  two  groups  as 
share  and  loan  capital,  respectively,  as  a  result  of  these  circum- 
stances. The  stock  of  few  corporations  stands  for  the  entire 
investment.  It  seldom  measures  the  full  value  of  the  property 
For  the  full  value  of  that  properly  one  must  take  account  of  both 
share  capital,  or  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt. 

Not  all  of  the  indebtedness,  however,  can  be  held  to  have  been 
incidental  to  the  creation  of  the  property.  Some  of  it  may  have 
hern  incurred  in  connection  with  its  current  operation.  This 
distinction  usually  appears  in  the  tliffcrcntiation  of  funded  in- 
debtedness from  current  liabilities,  l-'inidcd  indebtedness  repre- 
sents long-time  investment  by  creditors,  while  the  other  forms 
are  merely  incidental  to  its   recent  conduct.     No  separation  in 

•It  ntiffht  he  pointed  out  that  nio»t  of  the  actual  money  spent  on  the 
St.  Pniil  <  rulrn^ion  wm  obtained  from  the  public  by  the  l»»ue  of  itock 
i>r    the    .'^t.     Paul        [Kpitor.) 
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lint  rcKiir.l  .ippt-.n  ■>  iii  ilu-  ..iVuiiil  Sliili»liis  of  Uailways  of  ilic 
I  nitctl  Statt*  prior  to  I8U(i,  which  up  to  tli;it  time  ituhsrrimi- 
iwtcly  inchiilcil  ull  current  liahiUlic^,  Mich  as  bills  ii.iyalilc,  jimlilid 
Miiiiher.i,  niul  wnKcs  and  .salaries  due,  on  the  ground  thai,  ai- 
iIioukIi  heiiiK  circulation  as  distinct  from  fixed  capital,  they 
iicverthcios  represented  actual  investment  in  the  enterprise. 
Hut  niiicc  l8!Mi.  M  the  instance  of  the  American  Association  of 
Kailway  AccouiuiiiR  Ollicers,  these  latter  forms  of  indebtedness 
ha\c  been  separately  ilassilied.  I  low  considerable  an  item  tbesc 
current  liabilities  may  be  appears  from  the  fad  that  in  I'MHi 
they  amounted  to  no  less  than  $">,i;t.'!  per  mile  of  line  for  the 
whole  I'nited  States.  Still  another  modilicatioii  of  the  official 
data  appears  in  the  Statistics  of  Railways  for  1!»08,  in  the  rein- 
elusion  of  short-term  railw.ny  notes  in  capital.  In  18!W  they  had 
been  deducted  from  it  as  being  one  form  of  current  obligations. 
These  notes,  as  will  appear  later,  have  been  much  resorted  to 
since  I'.M'J.  They  originally  stood  for  unsecured  indebtedness, 
but  in  these  later  years,  being  incurred  in  order  to  raise  funds 
fi>r  improvements,  arc  properly  treated  as  railway  capital.  The 
revised  otlicial  statement  in  19(18  permits  the  separation  of  mort- 
gage and  collateral  trust  bonds,  of  plain  bonds,  debentures  and 
notes,  of  income  bonds,  eiiuipuunt  trust  obligations  and  miscel- 
laneous obligations.  All  of  these  are  included  in  capital  under 
the  head  of  funded  debt. 

There  still  remains  the  most  important  consideration  of  all 
in  the  tletermination  of  railway  capital.  .\  clear  distinction 
between  gross  and  net  capitalization  is  always  necessary.  The 
absence  of  this  practically  vitiates  all  of  the  federal  as  well  as 
other  private  data  concerning  railway  capital  between  1899  and 
1907.  Prior  to  this  time  the  practice  of  interinvestment  of  rail- 
ways was  not  common.  Methods  of  financing  were  simple  and 
direct.  Most  railways  were  merely  operating  common  carriers. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  stock  and  bond  issues  were  based 
upon  the  real  property  or  earning  power  of  the  issuing  company 
by  itself.  Therefore  the  figures  given  by  Poor's  Manual  of 
Railroads  and  the  United  States  Statistics  of  Railways  were 
approximately  correct.  The  principal  exceptions  were  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Southern  Pacific  companies,  and  some  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  roads,  notably  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  the  Erie. 
These  latter  companies  had  extensive  reserves  of  coal  lands,  pur- 
chased through  the  sale  of  bonds.  Obviously  such  bonds  were 
not  a  part  of  their  railway  capital  as  such,  and  inordinately 
swelled  the  volume  of  capital  apparently  devoted  to  transporta- 
tion. But  soon  after  the  resumption  of  prosperity  in  1898, 
largely  as  a  result  of  consolidation  into  large  systems,  railway 
companies  began  on  a  large  scale  to  acquire  securities  of  other 
roads  either  for  investment  or  control,  and  oftentimes  to  raise 
funds  therefor  by  the  issue  of  their  own  stocks  or  bonds.  Such 
collateral  trust  bonds  or  securities,  based  upon  the  deposit  of 
other  stocks  or  bonds,  were,  of  course,  merely  duplications  of 
existing  issues,  unless  used  as  a  means  of  inflation  otherwise. 
Hence  the  amount  of  "securities  owned"  should  have  been  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  capitalization  in  order  to  obtain  the  net 
amount  of  capital  to  be  supported  by  operating  income.  From 
1898  to  1907  such  duplication  of  securities  issued,  progressively 
falsified  the  returns  as  to  capital  obtained  by  totalizing  all  issues 
of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railway  companies.  Xor  did  the  distinc- 
tion between  "capital  in  the  hands  of  the  public"  and  "owned 
by  other  railways"  in  the  federal  statistics  enable  the  net  capital 
to  be  accurately  ascertained.  The  railways  of  the  United  States 
thus  held  not  less  than  $12,100  out  of  a  total  of  $(i"),92G  per  mile 
of  line  in  1905.  This  apparently  left  a  balance  of  about  $-J4,000 
capital  outstanding  per  mile  of  line  "in  the  hands  of  the  public." 
This  form  of  statement  roughly  sufficed  for  the  returns  ntade  by 
each  system  as  to  its  own  finances.  But  obviously  it  was  often 
impossible  for  any  company  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  its 
securities,  openly  issued  to  the  public,  had  ultimately  found  a 
lodgment  in  the  treasury  of  other  companies  outside  its  own 
system.     Hence  even  this  data  was  open  to  grave  objection. 

The  imperative  need  of  correct  returns  as  to  the  amount  of 
railw.iy  capital  to  be  supported  by  current  earnings  led  to  a 
comprehensive  and   detailed   investigation  of  the   whole  subject. 


.\  spiei.d  leport  ill  1908  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cominis- 
si.pii  i>ii  Intercorporate  Relations  of  Railways  was  the  rc»ult. 
.\iid  not  only  was  a  careful  analysis  made  for  the  year  1906, 
but  the  system  of  annual  returns  was  so  remodeled  that  the 
actual  net  capita!  outstandilig  year  by  year  could  be  made 
known  thereafter.'  i  hcse  official  figures,  then,  show,  first, 
the  total  of  outstanding  securities  based  upon  railway  property,  as 
distinct  from  such  capital  based  upon  other  securities;  and  sec- 
ondly, they  show  this  total  after  elimination  of  all  such  securities 
held  by  the  railways  themselves.  For  190G  the  grand  toUl  of 
outstanding  securities  for  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $9,:M2,900,000  of  funded  debt  and  $8,884,200,000  of 
capital  stock.  From  this  gross  capitalization  there  should  be 
deducted  $l,440,;iOO,000  of  funded  debt  and  $4,114,800,000  of 
stock  held  by  railway  corporations,  thus  leaving  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  $7,902,000,000  of  debt  and  $4,709,300,000  (i  capital 
stock.  Making  allowance  for  railways  under  construction,  there 
remained  an  average  of  $30,173  of  funded  debt  and  $21,877  of 
capital  stock  per  mile  of  line  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  This 
total  net  capitalization  per  mile  of  line  of  $58,050  for  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  may  be  taken  as  a  bench  mark  for 
subsequent  calculations.  It  amounts  to  a  substantial  reduction — 
$10,000  per  mile  of  line— from  the  figures  in  current  use  prior 
to  that  time.  For  the  year  1907  this  net  railway  capital  was 
$-J8,298  per  mile  of  line.  This  figure,  it  will  be  observed,  com- 
prehends, in  addition  to  all  strictly  railway  securities,  an  aggre- 
gate also  of  $400,302,000,  consisting  of  miscellaneous  investments 
of  railways  in  other  enterprises,  from  mining  and  lumber  com- 
panies, electric  street  railways  and  steamship  lines,  to  opera 
houses  and  newspapers. 

A  bald  comparison  of  official  figures  shows  an  apparent  in- 
crease in  railway  capitalization  from  about  $00,000  in  1890  to 
$70,000  in  1907  per  mile  of  line.  These  figures  are,  however, 
entirely  misleading,  for  reasons  heretofore  given,  principal  among 
which  is  the  duplication  of  issues  incident  to  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  intercorporate  relations.  No  way  of  accurately  meas- 
uring this  change  is  possible,  owing  to  the  imperfectness  of  the 
returns  in  earlier  years.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
the  net  capitalization  of  American  railways  per  mile  of  line  has 
substantially  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  other 
words,  issues  of  securities  have  grown  much  faster  than  mileage. 
This  increased  capitalization,  aside  from  intercorporate  financ- 
ing, is  accounted  for.  naturally  enough,  in  various  ways.  It 
should  not,  by  itself,  be  interpreted  as  indicating  a  tendency 
toward  undue  financial  expansion,  popularly  characterized  as 
stock  watering.  Enormous  investments  by  roads  already  exist- 
ing in  1890  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  steady  filling  up 
of  the  country  and  the  growing  density  of  traffic.  Between  1890 
and  1907  the  density  of  traffic  has  increased  for  passenger  serv- 
ice by  nearly  two-thirds,  and  for  freight  service  it  has  more 
than  doubled.  On  the  great  trunk  lines  the  density  has  vastly- 
exceeded  even  these  notable  figures.  To  accommodate  this  busi- 
ness many  roads  have  been  double  and  some  have  been  quadruple 
tracked.  In  the  period  above  mentioned,  while  only  00,000  miles 
of  new  line  have  been  built,  trackage  has  increased  by  128,000 
miles,  or  nearly  twice  as  fast.  The  demands  of  the  public  for 
better,  and  particularly  for  speedy  and  specialized,  service  con- 
stantly requires  more  capital  per  mile  of  line.  And  the  mere 
filling  up  of  the  country  and  the  growth  of  large  cities  puts  a 
heavy  strain  upon  the  roads  for  all  sorts  of  improvements.  It 
would  be  of  great  value  and  interest  to  compare  the  growth  of 
these  demands  with  changes  in  the  volume  of  capitalization  per 
mile.  But  the  unfortunate  circumstance  must  be  recognized  that 
data  for  any  such  analysis  simply  does  not  exist.  In  this  field 
such  matters   must  be  matters  of  guesswork. 

Determination  of  the  net  capitalization  of  individual  railways 
along  the  lines  indicated  above  is  a  difficult  matter,  owing  pri- 
marily to  the  growing  complexity  of  intercorporate  relations. 
Unfortunately  the  above-mentioned  Report  on  Intercorporate 
Relations  of  Railways  did  not  attempt  an  investigation  in  this 
regard,  its  interest  being  solely  the  determination  of  the  net 
capitalization,  not  of  individual  companies,  but  of  the  railways  of 
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the  country  as  a  whole.  Hence,  our  process  of  determination  is 
rendered  not  only  perple.xing  but  imperfect  by  reason  of  the 
limitations  of  the  official  statistical  data.  In  the  first  place,  all 
duplication  must  be  avoided,  by  subtracting  from  the  total  of 
outstanding  securities  of  all  companies  within  a  given  system 
the  amount  of  such  issues  which  are  held  within  the  group. 
In  1901  the  Reading  Company  acquired  $14,500,000  par  value 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
paying  $160  per  share  for  this  majority  holding.  The  Reading 
Company  then  raised  the  necessary  funds  by  issuing  its  new 
collateral  trust  bonds,  based  upon  the  deposit  of  this  stock. 
Obviously  the  value  of  this  investment  should  be  deducted  f.-om 
the  total  capitalization  of  the  system,  which  includes  the  Jersey 
Central  lines,  as  otherwise  the  purchased  stock  and  the  Reading 
bonds  based  upon  it,  added  together,  would  create  a  fictitious 
total. 

At  this  point  a  few  more  concrete  instances  of  the  magnitude 
of  inter-railway  investments  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
gross  capitalization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1906  was 
about  $110,000  per  mile,  but  of  this  sum  about  $60,000  stood 
for  security  holdings,  leaving  a  net  capitalization  of  only  about 
$-50,000  for  a  system  of  largely  two  and  often  four  tracks.  In 
a  similar  way  the  apparently  heavy  capitalization  of  $95,000  per 
mile  of  the  New  York  Central  shrinks  to  less  than  $60,000  when 
allowance  is  made  for  investments  equal  to  nearly  $40,000  per 
mile.  The  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  kind  is,  of  course, 
the  Union  Pacific  Company.  Practically  one-quarter  of  its  net 
income  in  1906  was  derived  from  investments,  enough,  in  fact,  to. 
permit  payment  of  its  fixed  charges  and  the  customary  4  per  cent, 
dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  without  moving  a  ton  of  freight 
or  carrying  a  passenger.*  Without  approving  in  the  least  of  the 
dangerous  financing  by  which  this  result  was  obtained,  one  must 
nevertheless  concede  that  its  gross  capitalization  of  $133,000  per 
mile  of  line  in  1905  needs  substantial  correction  before  com- 
parisons may  be  made  with  other  roads  not  engaged  in  a  general 
banking  and  brokerage  business.  In  four  years  prior  to  1907, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  President  Mellen  before  a  Massa- 
chusetts legislative  committee,  not  less  than  $157,000,000  in  capital 
had  been  raised  by  sale  of  securities,  of  which  $103,000,000  had 
been  expended  for  investments  in  other  companies  and  $10,000,- 
OOO  for  real  estate  for  terminal  purposes.  Distribute  this  sum 
over  the  line  mileage  of  the  company  and  a  deduction  of  a  large 
amount  from  its  gross  capitalization  would  be  the  result. 

The  fair  market  value  of  investments,  by  one  road  in  other 
companies,  rather  than  merely  the  par  value,  ought  properly  to  be 
the  basis  of  all  calculations.  In  the  case  of  the  Reading  Com- 
pany, it  paid  $160  per  share  for  its  holdings.  This  would  make 
the  actual  cost  of  $14,500,000  par  value  equal  to  $23,200,000. 
The  present  market  price  of  this  stock  is  now  nearer  $300  per 
share.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Illinois  Central  holds  all  of  the 
capital  stock  and  all  but  $96,000  of  the  $19,111,000  bonds  of  the 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley.  Whatever  they  may  have  cost  the 
parent  company,  the  fact  that  this  subsidiary  road  has  for  two 
years  failed  to  earn  its  fixed  charges  by  a  round  half  million 
dollars  certainly  would  cause  calculations  based  upon  par  value 
for  its  investments  to  deviate  widely  from  recognized  fact.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  take  account 
of  >uch  market  prices  in  any  general  investigation.  Aside  from 
the  mere  labor  involved,  it  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
market  value  of  inactive  securities,  some  of  which  may  have 
reposed  in  safe  deposit  boxes  for  many  years;  some  perhaps,  such 
as  the  capital  stocks  of  the  new  transcontinental  lines,  having 
never  had  a  public  quotation.  One  must  be  content  to  inventory 
such  holdings  within  a  system  at  par.  This  may  do  injustice  at 
times  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  plus  and  minus 
errors  will  largf-ly  balance. 

Eastern   roads  will   be  generally  prcjudiccfl  by  basing  conclu- 
sions upon  par  values ;  while  roads  in  the  West  and  South  will 
be  benefited  by   it.     Far   values,  at  all   events,  arc   the  best    one 
can  find,  and  must  suffice  for  general  purposes 
[To  be  continued.) 
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The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Signal  Associa- 
tion vas  held  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson,  Richmondl,  Va.^  on  Octo- 
bei  11,  12  and  13.  There  were  about  400  members  and  guests 
in  attendance.  President  H.  S.  Balliet  (Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York  City),  presided.  Secretary  C.-C.  Rosenberg  was  de- 
tained at  home  by  reason  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

The  association  was  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Richmtond  by  the 
Mayor,  the  Hon.  D.  C.  Richardson,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  plea,<ant  phrases  of  such  speeches,  gave  a  leaf  out  of  his 
own  experience  in  the  signaling  field.  As  a  lawyer  he  had  several 
years  ago  been  counsel  for  the  inventor  of  an  autorna.tic  stop- 
and  cab  signal  which  was  tried  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and 
which  did  what  was  claimed  for  it;  but  the  usual  practical 
difficulties  ensued  and  the  story  ended  in  a  tragedy.  Fallowing 
the  disappointments  resulting  from  the  e.xperim-etrts,  which  were 
conducted  near  Baltimore,  the  inventor,  who  was  a  resident  of 
Richmond,  committed  suicide. 

Following  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Balliet  gave  the  president's  armnal 
address.  Looking  back  over  his  28  years  of  railway  experience, 
he  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  marvelous  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  that  time ;  and  this  is  apparent  not  alone  in  machiner>- 
and  methods  but  in  the  character  of  the  men.  He  referred  to  the 
increase  in  recent  years  in  the  mileage  of  railways  block-sig- 
naled, and  said  that  for  the  year  1910  there  would  be  important 
additions  on  many  roads,  which  will  probably  aggregate  fl33 
miles  of  road  equipped  with  manual  block  signals,  1,419  miles 
with  controlled  manual,  and  8,900*  miles  with  automatic  block  sig- 
nals and  electric  train  staff.  Also,  about  360  interlocking  plants 
will  be  built  this  year.  He  referred  to  the  enormous  traffic  on 
the  busiest  lines,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Interborough  subway 
in  New  York  City,  with  1,900  trains  a  day,  and  the  holiday 
traffic  of  the  large  terminal  stations.  One  terminal  referred 
to  (presumably  the  Grand  Central  in  New  York),  on  days  pre- 
ceding holidays,  has  trains  in  and  out  in  24  hours  equivalent  to 
a   single   train  61  miles  long. 

The  president  referred  to  the  success  of  the  intermediate 
meetings  and  said  that  judging  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
year  it  will  be  necessary  soon  to  extend  these  meetings  over 
two  days,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  meeting.  He 
complimented  the  committees  on  having  made  particularly  suc- 
cessful reports  and  on  reaching  definite  conclusions,  simplifying 
the  work  of  the  convention.  The  standards  established  by  the 
association  find  ready  recognition  and  are  adopted  widely.  The 
association  has  decided,  and  rightly,  that  in  specifications  no 
mention  should  be  made  of  proprietary  names,  but  in  discussions 
in  the  meetings  it  is  quite  likely  that  this  rule  might  be  relaxed 
with  profit.  Other  associations  have  relaxed  it.  Mr.  Balliet 
exhorted  all  the  committee  chairmen  to  carry  on  their  work 
with  a  view  to  the  early  collection  of  material  for  a  manual  of 
recommended  practice ;  such  a  publication  ought  to  be  made  next 
year.  .\s  particular  subjects  for  consideration  during  the  com- 
ing year,  he  mentioned  the  standardizing  of  signal  plans  and 
the  formulation  of  a  standard  contract  between  contractor  and 
purchaser.  The  association  should  also  consider  the  electrical 
rc(|uirements  to  be  incorporated  in  agreements  in  reference  to 
insulating  and  bonding  around  crossings  where  steam  roads  cross 
electric  roads. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  for  the  year  ending  Oct. 
1,  showed  a  membership  one  year  ago  of  1,139;  new  niembcrs 
and  reinstatements,  196;  total,  1.336.  I^ss  by  deaths,  8:  by 
lapses  and  withdrawals,  \^\;  total.  112.  Membership  Oct.  1,  1910. 
1.193. 

Cash  on  hand  a  year  ago  amounted  to  $2,269;  dues  received 
(including  some  for  the  previous  year,  and  including  $76 J  from 
representative  meiubers— part  of  this  for  1909^  $3,873;  adver- 
tising, $1,692;  total,  including  miscellaneous.  $8,181. 

•If  Mr.  Balliet  i»  correct  In  his  culimate.  thi»  means  on  incre»se  of  «uto- 
iiiutic  •mnnls  of  more  Ihon  four  Itmts  as  great  as  occurred  In  1900.  Hit 
estimnle  of  new  manual  stRnalinK  serms  to  liave  hern  taken  from  the  state- 
ment issiiril  lint  uprinic  by  the  Interstate  fomnirrce  (  i.mniisnion.  at  does  that 
of  controllcJ  manual  ^wlil<h  relets  lo  jiiiilc  Ita'.W  lit\c»  vl  the  Hurlinglon). 
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Kxprndilurc*— printing,  $2,184;  »alaric!«,  $1,VI();  totiil.  iticliid- 
inK  <'lli<T  itrnis.  $:i.77l).  Cavli  on  hand  Oct.  1.  I!»I0,  $'.'.)0(;.  A 
slatrmrnt  of  avirts  and  liabilities  shows  a  surplus  at  the  present 
tinir  ..f  $-J,.'itf.' 

I  hr  report  of  the  executive  coinnnltcc,  which  was  adopted, 
rca.ininendfd  that  from  June  1,  I'.Hl),  the  -alary  of  the  secretary 
he  $1'J'<  per  month. 

l'K()|f)SKI>  AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITITIGN. 

The  first  subject  discussed  by  the  convention  was  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  constitution.  The  proposal  to  move  farther 
west  the  line  which  divides  the  association  Rcographically  was 
based  on  the  fcelinR  that  the  western  members  had  not  re- 
ceived their  fair  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  association.  Mr. 
Anihony,  who  had  recently  analyzed  the  list  of  members,  found 
that  at  present  the  number  of  active  members  in  the  eastern 
district  (cast  of  BufTalo  and  PiltOmrfli  1  i^:  '2U\  .ind  in  the  west- 
ern district.  271.  If  the  line 
were  shifted  to  Chicago  and 
the  Mississippi  river  the  num- 
ber would  stand  308  in  the 
eastern  district  and  213  in  the 
western.  Of  junior  members, 
the  present  numbers  are  221 
east  and  132  west ;  under  the 
proposed  change  239  east  and 
114  west.  But  the  only  effect 
which  the  geographical  line  has 
on  the  activities  of  the  associa- 
tion is  in  the  choice  of  the 
vice-presidents,  and  the  most 
jirominent  sentiment  in  the  dis- 
cussion was  that  the  dividing 
line  should  be  abolished.  The 
only  important  geographical 
question  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  association  is  to 
have  the  committees  properly 
made  up  from  men  of  the 
North,  South,  East  and  West. 
It  was  stated  that  there  had 
been  possibly  some  jealousy 
west  of  Chicago  over  the  fact 
that  the  roads  east  of  that  city 
had  too  many  of  the  officers, 
but  the  statement  that  this  sit- 
uation resulted  from  nothing 
but  legitimate  efforts  to  select 
men  for  their  individual  ca- 
pacity, and  in  the  utmost  fair- 
less.  was  not  challenged.  The 
discu'ision  brought  out  a  gen- 
eral expression  of  opinion  a>- 
to  geographical  considerations, 
and  Mr.  Mann  (Mo.  Pac.) 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  members  can  attend  committee  meetings  which  are  held 
within  a  single  night's  journey  from  their  homes  when  they 
could  not  attend  if  the  work  necessitated  an  absence  of  two  or 
three  days  from  their  offices. 

The  other  proposed  changes  were  briefly  discussed.  That 
concerning  the  nominating  committee  provides  for  the  election 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  a  year  in  advance;  at  present 
they  are  appointed.  It  is  proposed  to  put  three  past  presidents 
on  this  committee,  to  get  the  advantage  of  their  acquaintance 
with  the  association,  bnt  they  would  not  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  The  changes  in  the  dates  in  the  clauses  relating 
to  the  annual  meeting  were  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing these  parts  of  the  constitution  to  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting,  in  case  it  should  be  held  in  some  month  other  than 
October. 

All   these   proposed   changes   will   go   to    letter   ballot   with    a 
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full  report  of  this  discussion,  a.t  a  guide  to  members  in  voting. 

MKCIIANICAI.    INTKRUXKIN*;. 

The  first  committee  report  was  thai  of  committee  No.  2, 
C.  J.  Kclloway,  chairman.  The  recommendation  of  this  commit- 
tee concerning  home  signal  connections  was  modified  to  read 
that  pipe  connected  home  signals  at  mechanical  interlocking 
plants,  where  the  automatic  return  to  normal  is  not  required,  is 
"good  practice,"  etc.  The  next  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  motion  of  Mr.  Peabody  (C.  &  N.  W;.  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  5,  was  revised  to  read:  "The  committee  recommends  as 
good  practice  power-operated  signals  in  mechanical  interlocking 
plants  at  points  where  three-position  signals  arc  required  to 
return  to  the  stop  position  automatically  and  at  all  r>oints  where 
three-position  automatic  block  signals  are  in  use  or  are  contem- 
plated." 

The  ((iiu-Iiision  of  the  committee  concerning  means  of  insuring 
the  return  of  a  signal  to  the 
normal  position  was  approved. 
The  specifications  for  concrete 
reported  by  this  committee 
were  referred  to  the  executive 
committee  to  be  harmonized 
with  similar  work  done  by 
other  committees. 

That  part  of  this  committee's 
report  which  dealt  with  arith- 
metical values  to  be  given  to 
the  different  units  of  an  in- 
terlocking plant  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee,  and  the 
paragraphs  concerning  specifi- 
cations for  wrought  iron  pipe, 
and  correspondence  with  the 
committee  on  standards,  were 
received  as  information.  The 
additions  to  the  specifications 
for  interlocking  proposed  by 
the  committee  was  accepted 
and  ordered  sent  to  letter  bal- 
lot, as  were  those  other  conclu- 
sions, referred  to  above,  which 
have  to  do  with  standards  of 
practice. 

In  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  mechanical  interlocking, 
Mr.  Rudd  (Penn.)  said  that 
the  committee  on  track  of  the 
M.  W.  association  was  en- 
gaged in  designing  patterns  of 
hxtures  which  have  to  be  fas- 
tened to  rails  which  will  be  en- 
tirely clear  of  the  ballast,  and 
the  committee  had  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  bolts 
used  for  fastening  bell  cranks 


and  other  signal  fixtures  to  ties,  and  which  extend  beyond  the 
bottom  of  the  tie,  are  objectionable  because  they  may  make  an 
undesirable  earth  connection  where  track  circuits  are  used. 

POWER    INTERLOCKING. 

The  report  of  committee  No.  3  on  power  interlocking,  B.  H. 
Mann,  chairman,  was  next  presented.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  methods  of  "indicating"  and  on  the 
question  of  finding  a  substitute  for  the  mechanical  bolt  lock  was 
accepted  as  information.  The  same  action  was  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  nine  diagrams  of  typical  indication  circuits  and  circuits 
for  operating  electric  motor  semaphores.  The  committee  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  that  electric  circuits  which  take  the  place 
of  detector  bars  should  be  called  "track  indication  circuits." 
The  drawing  of  a  circuit  of  this  kind  for  use  for  power  inter- 
locking  was    criticized    in    relation    to   the    arrangement  of   the 
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track  battery  on  the  side  track,  and  the  drawing  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee.  The  matter  relating  to  route-locking 
was  offered  by  the  committee  simply  as  a  report  of  progress 
and  it  was  so  accepted.  With  this,  seven  typical  circuits  were 
presented.  On  the  subject  of  protection  of  wires  in  under- 
ground trunking  the  committee  reported  a  code  of  specifications 
for  treatment  with  pitch.  This  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  Mr.  Cobb,  representing  a  manufacturer,  answering  a 
number  of  questions.  The  makers  can  furnish  pitch  which  will 
not  crack  at  60  deg.  F.  or  at  32  deg.,  or  even  at  zero.  The 
makers  in  using  the  term  "pitch"  in  this  connection  always 
mean  oxidized  petroleum  asphaltum.  After  some  further  dis- 
cussion the  specifications  were  referred  back  to  the  committee. 
This  committee  recommended  a  code  of  arithmetical  values  for 
units  of  interlocking  plants,  but  after  some  discussion  the  execu- 
tive committee  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  conference  committee 
to  harmonize  these  recommendations  with  those  made  by  other 
committees. 

This  committee  submitted  a  code  of  specifi.-ations  for  electro- 
pneumatic  interlocking  filling  .3-5  pages,  together  with  six  pages 
of  notes.  These  specifications  were  discussed  at  considerable 
length  and  a  number  of  changes  in  details  were  proposed  by 
Mr.  Rudd  and  others  and  were  approved  by  the  meeting;  but 
the  specifications  had  been  offered  by  the  committee  only  as  a 
progress  report  and  it  was  voted  that  they  should  be  omitted  from 
the  permanent  minutes  of  the  meeting,  so  as  to  avoid  cumber- 
ing the  minutes  with  unnecessary  matter.  In  connection  with 
this  report  the  president  was  directed  to  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  executive  committee,  a  committee  to  deal  with  all 
matters  in  which  different  committees  are  likely  to  make  reports 
which  conflict  with  one  another,  or  which,  by  covering  the  same 
ground,  cause  unnecessary  work. 

I.MDEX    TO    SIGN.^L    LITER.\TURE. 

The  committee  on  signal  education,  W.  J.  Eck  (So.  Ry.),  chair- 
man, presented  a  report  embodying  an  index  to  signal  literature, 
filling  about  150  pages,  which  had  been  prepared  largely  by 
the  chairman  and  Mrs.  Eck,  Mr.  Eck  spending  many  evenings  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  his  wife  doing  editorial  work  at 
home.  The  index  proper  is  made  up  of  references  to  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  periodicals,  the  work  being  brought 
down  to  April  30,  1910.  Besides  this  there  is  a  separate  list 
of  books,  pamphlets  and  catalogues,  arranged  under  the  names 
of  authors  or  publishers  and  a  list  of  those  educational  institu- 
tions which  give  some  attention  to  signaling.  This  includes  a 
report,  in  considerable  detail,  of  the  work  of  the  School  of 
Railway  Signaling  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  There  are  also  several  pages 
of  replies  from  railway  officers,  telling  what  they  do  in  the  way 
of  educating  men  in  signaling  work.  The  longest  report  is  from 
the  Union  Pacific,  with  the  work  of  which  the  readers  of  the 
Railway  /Ige  Gazette  are  already  familiar.  Mr.  Eck  called  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  typographical  errors  in  the  report  as 
printed,  referring  particularly  to  one  on  page  lfi3.  where  the 
printed  matter  which  has  been  issued  by  the  School  of  Railway 
Signaling  should  be  given  as  sixteen  hundred  pages.  The  com- 
mittee spent  two  days  at  Utica  and  expresses  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  the  school.  In  regartl  to  education  by  railway  com- 
panies, special  mention  is  made  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Union  Pacific.  .Mr.  Eck  moved,  and  the  meeting  adopted,  a 
resolution  to  accept  this  index  as  information  and  that  the  index 
proper  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  to  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price 
fprfibably  $1,  bound  in  cloth),  alternate  blank  pages  to  be  in- 
serted to  enable  the  owners  of  books  to  insert  new  items  as  the 
need  may  arise.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Waldron,  seconded  hy  Mr. 
Rudd,  a  resolution  was  passed  thanking  Mr.  .-ukI  Mrs  F-lrk  for 
their  valuable  work. 

rOMMITTK.K     NO.     I. 

Committee  No.  I,  on  signaling  practice  and  standards,  pre- 
sented a  repfirt  discussing  the  mcritt  of  semaphores  workinu 
in  the  upper  left-hand  quartrnnt,  a  subject  which  was  discussed 
at  some  length  at  a  meeting  last  March     Mr    Riuld.  rh;\i  ni.iu  nf 


the  committee,  moved  that  it  be  declared  the  sense  of  the  asso- 
ciation that  while  upper  left-hand  quadrant  signals  are  not  to  be 
condemned,  upper  right-hand  quadrant  signals  be  recommended 
for  new  work  and  renewals.  This  motion  was  carried,  the 
question  to  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 

On  the  subject  of  a  complete  system  of  signaling  the  commit- 
tee reported  as  follows : 

The  letter  ballot  in  last  year's  report  rejected  so  emphatically  the  propo- 
sitions advanced  that  the  committee  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  future  pro- 
cedure. The  fundamental  differences  in  the  viewpoints  of  the  majority  and 
minority,  were  so  pronounced  that  a  unanimous  report  this  year  seemed  out 
of  the  question.  Our  report,  as  is  the  custom,  was  submitted  by  Committee 
No.  10  of  the  -American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  As- 
sociation as  its  report  to  that  body  in  March,  together  with  a  minority  report 
signed  by  four  members.  After  considerable  discussion  it  was  referred  back 
to  the  committee,  with  instructions  to  confer  with  the  proper  committee  of 
the  -American  Railway  -Association,  for  decision.  The  President  of  the 
Maintenance  of  Way  Association  arranged  such  a  conference  which  was 
held  at  Niagara  Falls  on  June  S.  .\fter  a  hearing,  lasting  about  two  hours, 
the  Committee  on  Transporation  [-A.  R.  -A.]  appointed  a  sub-committee  of 
three  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  matter  and  report  its  findings  to  the  en- 
tire committee,  with  the  understanding  that  that  committee  would  later  ad- 
vise us  what,  in  their  opinion,  were  the  signal  indications  necessary  for 
proper  railroad  operation.  Our  work,  on  receipt  of  this  report,  will,  of 
course,  be  to  recommend  to  the  Maintenance  of  Way  .Association  the  aspects 
for  the  display  of  such  indications  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  present  a 
unanimous  report.  Meanwhile,  with  the  conditions  prevailing,  we  have  no 
option  but  to  report  progress  on  this  subject. 

The  sub-committee  on  standards  has  adopted  specifications 
for  wrought  iron  pipe,  but  the  subject  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  notice  of  last  year,  and  therefore  under  the  constitu- 
tion cannot  be  referred  to  a  letter  ballot  by  the  present  meeting, 
but  as  the  specifications  have  been  substantially  agreed  to  by 
the  association,  it  was  voted  to  submit  them  to  a  letter  ballot 
for  a  tentative  vote. 

Mr.  Rudd,  chairman  of  the  committee,  moved  the  adoption 
and  reference  to  letter  ballot  of  drawings  of  various  standards 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  committee  and  were  presented 
in  the  report.  Action  on  these  was  as  follows :  Semaphore 
Spectacle  design  A,  approved ;  Semaphore  Spectacle  design  B, 
approved ;  Spectacle  Rings,  approved.  Drawings  1045  and  1046 
(two-arm  and  three-arm  semaphores,  ground  and  bracket) 
approved  as  standards  for  spacing  but  not  in  all  details.  Lad- 
ders, 1026;  Ladder  Clamps  and  Stays,  1029;  Ground  Signal 
Masts,  1035,  and  Cast  Iron  Base  for  Bracket  and  Bridge  Signal 
Posts,  1036,  all  approved.  The  designs  for  Bracket  Post  and 
Bridge  Signal  Masts,  1037,  were  approved  as  standards  for  indi- 
cating the  height  of  the  arms  above  the  top  chord  of  bridges, 
but  there  was  considerable  discussion  over  the  desirability  of 
having  standard  drawings  showing  such  signals  when  the  base 
of  the  post  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  chord  of  a  bridge.  It  was 
the  general  opinion,  however,  that  standard  drawings  are  not 
particularly  desirable  because  of  the  great  variety  of  designs 
which  would  have  to  be  considered. 

The  designs  for  Lamp  Bracket.  1049,  for  Pinnacles,  1050  and 
1051.  and  for  Ladder  Foundation.  1052,  were  approved.  Design 
I055B,  for  Porcelain  Terminal  Block,  for  use  in  electric  con- 
nections, was  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  relation  to  its 
size  and  cost  as  compared  with  other  designs,  but  was  finally 
.ipproved  hy  a  vote  of  20  to  8.  The  design  for  a  brass  washer 
and  nut  and  for  a  concrete  foundation  for  a  pipe  carrier  were 
approved. 

Tin-  dtsign  f(ir  a  .'^cm:ii)liore  I.:iuip.  lltHlB,  w.is  tliscussed  at 
considerable  length  because  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
most  suitable  diameter  for  the  lens.  Or.  Churchill,  of  the 
Corning  Glass  Works,  described  at  length  the  merits  of  a  lens 
5'-j  in.  in  diameter,  or  •;)  in.  larger  than  the  standard  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  Western  roads  use  a  large  number 
of  lamps  with  lenses  5'%  in.  in  diameter,  and  presumably  do  not 
wish  tu  make  a  change  unless  there  are  important  reasons  for 
doing  so.  Dr.  Churchill  suggested  that  the  standard  be  "not 
less  than  5  in.,"'  thus  leaving  anyone  free  to  use  a  larger  size. 
I  his  is  a  matter  in  which  a  standard  is  not  so  important  as  in 
some  things,  because  lenses  are  not  frequently  changed.  The 
lucetiiig    tinally    voted    (with    but    one    neg.ilive)    that    ihc   design 
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of  lamp  be  acrcptcd.  but  lli.il  the  Icticr  biillot  t<>  la-  tJikt-n  slujiild 
m>t   be   l>iiuliiiK   ill   reK^f'!  to  I'le  s'^^c  '>f  ^^^  '^"''• 

On  molioii  of  Mr  Kiidil  the  niectiiiK  accepted  as  a  proRrtss 
rrpiirt  the  followiiiK  I'J  designs  presented  by  the  committee : 
l.nd.lers  (1<)'J8A),  Cast  Iron  Hasc  for  UraL-ket  Post  (lO.'JSA). 
l'\\te  Bracket  I'ost  (10;i!)A).  Channel  Column  Bracket  Post 
(l<i;fJA).  Ladders  for  llrouiul  Posts  carryinR  power  signals  with 
mechanism  at  the  lop  of  the  post  (1014).  Details  of  Lad<lcrs 
for  Power  Signals  with  mechanism  at  the  top  of  the  post 
(1(»I7),  Details  of  Ladder  Phitform  Handrails  and  Stays,  for 
lop  post  mechanisms  (1018),  Platforms  for  Bracket  Post  Deck 
(li':WB).  Deck  for  Bracket  Post  (lOaiB),  Clearance  Diagram 
for  Dwarf  Signals  between  tracks  12  ft.  2  in.  apart  center  to 
ii'iiier,  traversed  by  locomotives  with  very  larjjc  cylinders 
1  10M.\).  Semaphore  Bearing  (1082A),  and  "U"  Bolt  and  Clamp 
lor  Semaphore   Bearing   (1083.'\). 

1  he  study  which  had  been  made  by  the  committee  of  drawing 
108L\  showed  that  for  the  largest  Mallet  compound  locomotives 
dwarf  signals  would  have  to  be  set  so  very  low  as  to  lie  in 
.1  position  very  undesirable  for  use  as  a  general  standard,  and 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  meeting  was  that  probably  two 
standards  would  be  necessary ;  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  W'aldron 
tintorborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.)  the  committee  was  requested 
to  prepare  two  designs.  Mr.  Mock  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  design  1082A  would  need  to  be  changed  to  be  put  in  har- 
mony with  design  B  (1041)  for  a  Semaphore  Spectacle,  but 
no  action  was  taken  and  the  subject  apparently  is  left  with  the 
executive  committee. 

AUTOM.VTIC  BLOCK   SIGN.\LS. 

Committee  No.  4,  on  automatic  block  signals,  A.  G.  Shaver, 
chairman,  presented  codes  of  specifications  for  direct  current 
low  voltage  electric  motor  semaphore  signals;  for  direct  current 
relays;  for  trunking,  and  for  caustic  soda  primary  battery  cell, 
the  first  two  codes  being  revisions  of  earlier  specifications.  In 
moving  the  approval  of  the  specifications  for  electric  motor 
signals,  Mr.  Shaver  first  called  attention  to  a  few  changes  desired 
by  the  committee  in  the  printed  report.  In  paragraph  3,  pre- 
scribing the  designs  for  one-arm  signal,  two-arm  signal,  three- 
arm  signal,  etc.,  the  numbers  of  the  designs  were  cut  out,  the 
lim  in  drafting  the  specifications  being  to  provide  a  fonn  which 
will  be  useful  for  an  indefinite  time,  even  if  the  standard 
designs  of  signals  should  be  changed.  This  elision  of  numbers 
was  carried  out  through  the  whole  of  the  specifications.  Under 
paragraph  19,  the  meeting  voted  to  cut  out  the  requirement  that 
every  mechanism  must  be  marked  with  the  purchaser's  order 
number,  and  also  the  requirement  that  the  name  of  the  tester 
should  be  given.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  mark  by  which  he 
may  be  identified.  Mr.  Peabody  said  that  he  had  found  that 
marks  made  on  paper  made  \vith  indelible  pencil  and  then  cov- 
ered with  varnish  were  very  durable. 

.\fter  some  further  discussion  concerning  the  resistance  of 
relays,  the  meeting  approved  the  specifications  for  motor  signals. 

Mr.  Shaver  next  presented  the  specifications  for  tinned  chan- 
nel pine,  calling  attention  to  a  number  of  typographical  errors. 
The  material  for  pins  should  have  .15  per  cent,  to  .20  per  cent, 
combined  carbon.  A  member  suggested  that  the  test  of  tinning 
ought  to  be  harmonized  with  similar  tests  used  on  wire,  but 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  tin  on  wire  is  of  different  thickness, 
requiring  different  treatment.  Mr.  Patenall  (B.  &  O.)  has  a 
rail  with  a  thick  web  and  uses  pins  l:h  in.  in  diameter.  The 
specifications  were  approved,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  drawing, 
the  difference  between  the  taper  with  the  axis  and  the  total 
taper  was  made  .014  in.   instead  of  .012  in. 

In  discussing  the  specifications  for  wood  trunking  it  was 
suggested  that  these  be  received  only  as  information  and  that  the 
executive  committee  should  order  that  they  be  harmonized  with 
similar  specifications  prepared  by  other  committees,  but  in  view 
of  the  desirability  of  having  the  present  specifications  available 
for  use,  the  meeting  accepted  the  view  of  Mr.  Elliott  (N.  Y.  C.) 
that  the  harmonizing  process  be  considered  later,  and  the  speci- 
fications were  adopted. 


I  he  nrxi  thing  taken  up  wa'>  the  primary  battery  cell.  'I  here 
wa.H  sonic  objection  to  the  nut  on  the  lop  of  the  cell  (standard 
design  1070),  a  thumb  screw  being  claimed  to  be  more  con- 
venient for  use  in  cold  weather  when  a  man  must  fix  the  bat- 
tery with  his  gloves  on  his  hands.  There  was  also  some  discus- 
sion over  the  fact  that  two  manufacturers  have  patents  on 
some  features  which  arc  desirable  in  the  standard  cell.  It  was 
believed,  however,  that  these  proprietors  of  patents  would  re- 
liiKiuish  their  rights,  and  the  specifications  were  finally  accepted 
an<l  ordered  to  letter  ballot,  with  the  proviso  that  all  patent 
claims  must  be  waived. 

h'ollowing  this  action,  the  meeting  reconsidered  it^  action  on 
relays  and  it  was  voted  that  the  table  showing  the  limits  of 
resistance  in  relays  should  be  revised  so  as  to  show  the  maximum 
reverse  pick-up  in  percentages  of  the  minimum  direct  pick-up; 
and  it  was  then  voted  to  refer  these  relay  specifications  back  to 
tlic  committee. 

.'Kt  the  request  of  the  executive  committee,  this  committee  sub- 
mitted plans  of  typical  circuits  for  normal  clear  and  normal 
danger  signals,  with  and  without  overlap,  etc.  These  drawings 
were  discussed  briefly,  and  the  committee  was  instructed  to 
change  them  so  as  to  show  three-position  upper  quadrant  signals 
instead  of  two-position  lower  quadrant  signals. 

The  committee  presented  detailed  specifications  for  material 
in  signals,  relays,  batteries,  conductors  and  many  other  things, 
but  not  in  complete  form,  and  these  specifications  (pages  44-53) 
were  approved  as  to  form,  but  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  not  yet  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 

ELECTRIC    R.\ILW.\YS. 

Committee  Xo.  10,  C.  C.  Rosenberg,  chairman,  presented  a 
carefully  prepared  report  of  about  68  pages,  embracing  a  thor- 
ough study  of  electric  signaling  for  electric  railways,  including 
the  history  of  the  development  of  such  signaling  from  the  first 
installation,  which  was  made  on  the  Boston  Elevated  in  1901. 
This  report  was  received  as  information,  and  will  be  further 
noticed  in  a   future  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gacctte. 

AUTOMATIC    STOPS. 

Committee  Xo.  6,  on  automatic  stops  and  cab  signals,  Robert 
C.  Johnson,  chairman,  presented  a  report,  supplementary  to  that 
made  one  year  ago  on  the  same  subject,  and  presenting  lists 
of  requisites  and  desirable  characteristics  which  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  presented  last  year  but  with  improve- 
ments in  phraseology  and  certain  details.  The  committee  also 
presented  notes  on  eight  schemes  for  automatic  stops  or  cab 
signals,  which  have  been  considered  by  it.  One  of  these,  the 
Harrington  suspended  automatic  stop,  is  in  use  on  the  Erie, 
and  another  has  been  tested  on  the  Hightstown  &  Pemberton 
in  Xew  Jersey.  The  committee  thinks  that  on  the  w^hole  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  that 
railway  officers  are  showing  increased  interest  in  automatic 
stops. 

That  part  of  the  committee's  report  describing  these  inven- 
tions was  accepted  as  information.  The  lists  of  requisites  and 
characteristics  were  briefly  discussed. 

Mr.  Ames,  discussing  requisite  No.  2,  that  apparatus  should 
be  proof  against  failure  by  the  removal  of  any  essential  part, 
spoke  of  a  design,  recently  brought  to  his  attention,  in  which  the 
apparatus  on  the  locomotive  is  so  designed  that  at  frequent 
intervals  of  space,  or  of  time,  it  will  automatically  stop  the 
train,  unless  by  the  action  of  the  fixture  on  the  roadway  it  is 
prevented  from  doing  this ;  so  that  the  entire  removal  of  the 
roadway  apparatus  would  cause  the  stopping  of  the  train  by  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  influence  on  the  locomotive. 

"Desirable  characteristic"  Xo.  5,  providing  that  the  engine 
must  be  able  to  run  either  backward  or  forward,  was  ordered 
transferred  to  the  list  of  requisites.  After  soine  further  discus- 
sion of  details  and  corrections  of  a  few  typographical  errors,  the 
conclusion  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and  ordered  sent  to 
letter  ballot  in  the  following  form  (which  omits  the  last  seven 
words  of  the  sentence  as  presented  by  the  committee)  : 

Tliat  the  requisites  of  installation  and  desirable  characteristics  embodied 
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in  this  report  form  an  adequate  basis  on  which  to  design  and  construct  a 
system  of  automatic  stops  and  cab  signals. 

Committee  No.  7,  C.  C.  Anthony,  chairman,  presented  a  brief 
report  embracing  definitions  of  the  terms  "Blade-grip''  and 
"Blade,"  which  was  accepted  and  ordered  submitted  to  letter 
ballot. 

This  ended  the  business  of  the  first  two  days. 

Thursday. 

Committee  No.  9,  "Wires  and  Cables,"'  W.  H.  Elliott  (N. 
Y.  C),  chairman,  presented  a  number  of  codes  of  revised  speci- 
fications. Mr.  Elliott  presented  first  those  for  rubber  insulated 
wire  for  current  of  600  volts  or  less,  calling  attention  to  some 
typographical  errors  and  to  changes  which  the  committee  had 
concluded  to  make  in  its  report  as  presented.  In  paragraph  9 
the  torsion  test  was  cut  out.  Paragraph  15  should  include  a 
provision  that  the  tensile  strength  at  70  deg.  F.  must  be  1,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  Explaining  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  the  former  specifications,  Mr.  Elliott  said  that  in  para- 
graph 2  the  words  "Pure  Upriver"  had  been  added.  Most  of 
the  clauses  had  been  changed  only  in  phraseology  and  not  mate- 
rially in  meaning.  Paragraph  8  had  been  drawn  so  as  to  pro- 
yide  for  holding  wire  at  the  factory  until  the  chemical  analysis 
can  be  made.  Paragraph  11  has  been  changed  so  that  the 
sodium  sulphide  shall  have  an  excess  of  sulphur.  In  paragraph 
14  the  tensile  strength  has  been  increased  from  800  lbs.  to  1,000 
lbs.  Paragraph  19,  prescribing  lengths,  is  believed  to  best  accom- 
modate the  purchaser  without  unreasonable  requirements.  In 
the  table  of  resistances,  under  the  head  of  "Electric  Tests  of 
Insulation,"  the  committee  had  prescribed  limits  about  25  per 
cent,  higher  than  those  in  the  former  specifications,  but  finally 
concluded  to  withdraw  this  recommendation,  leaving  the  old 
limits  still  in  force ;  this  at  the  request  of  the  manufacturers, 
who  said  that  they  could  demonstrate  the  sufficiency  of  the  old 
figures.  Under  paragraph  5  the  five-minutes  time  limit  was  justi- 
ied  on  the  ground  that  as  the  insulation  acts  as  a  Leyden  jar, 
a  brief  test  is  not  sufficient.  In  the  discussion  the  committee 
agreed  to  introduce  in  paragraph  7  a  provision  that  tests  shall 
be  made  "immediately." 

.\nswering  criticisms  of  the  standard  of  specific  gravity 
adopted  by  the  committee,  Mr.  Elliott  said  that  all  samples 
examined  had  been  found  1.75  or  more. 

.\fter  some  further  discussion  these  specifications  were  ap- 
proved, to  be  sent  to  letter  ballot,  and  the  meeting  took  up  the 
revised  specification  for  weatherproof  copper  line  wire.  The 
committee  pointed  out  some  typographical  errors  in  the  printed 
report.  In  the  discussion  a  letter  was  presented  from  Mr. 
Christofferson  (N.  J.)  saying  that  much  insulation  of  this  kind  has 
proved  brittle  and  unsatisfactory  in  extremely  cold  weather. 
He  tests  by  immersion  in  a  freezing  mixture  (20  deg.  above 
zero)  for  30  minutes  and  then  bends  the  wire  four  times  around 
itself.  Mr.  Shaver  tests  at  10  deg.  above.  This  is  to  test  the 
quality   of  the  cotton. 

After  further  brief  discussion  these  specifications  were  ac- 
ccptcfl  and  sent  to  letter  ballot.  The  same  action  was  taken 
with  aerial  braided  cables  for  current  of  600  volts  or  less,  these 
being  changed  in  some  details  to  correspond  with  the  changes 
which  had  already  been  made  in  the  specification  for  rubber 
insulated  wire. 

Next  Mr.  Elliott  moved  the  adoption  of  the  specifications  for 
galvanized  K.  R.  B.  iron  bond  wires.  In  these,  changes  in  the 
wording  were  made  to  correspond  with  the  specifications  for 
iron  line  wire.  Mr.  Elliott  explained  that  the  bending  test  h;i(l 
been  eliminated  berausr  it  was  didicull  to  get  wire  which  would 
meet  that  test.  Mr.  Shaver  tests  this  wire  by  bending  it  around 
a  mandrel  '2Vj  in.  in  diameter.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  biin<lles  of  .100  wires  were  often  convenient  in  new  work. 
anr!  paragraph  15  was  amended  to  provide  that  bimdles  should 
be  made  up  of  100  wires  or  300,  as  ordered.  After  some 
further  discussion  these  specificatif)ns  were  accepted  and  sent  to 
letter  ballot      The  same  action  was  taken  with  revised  specifica- 


tions   for    double-braided    weatherproof    galvanized    B.    B.    iron 
line  wire. 

The  specifications  for  rubber  insulated  lead-covered  armored 
submarine  cables  for  060  volts  or  more  were  next  taken  up. 
Mr.  Elliott  indicated  the  necessity  of  the  same  changes  that 
had  been  made  in  the  specifications  for  rubber  insulated  wire. 
Mr.  Peabody  (C.  &  N.  \V.)  thought  that  wires  in  cables  need 
not  have  insulation  of  the  thickness  prescribed  by  the  commit- 
tee ;  thinner  would  be  equally  satisfactory,  as  he  had  found  by 
long  experience.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  however,  that 
as  the  cost  of  the  insulation  is  so  small  a  part  of  the  total  cost 
of  a  cable,  it  is  better  to  be  on  the  side  of  extreme  safety. 
These  specifications  were  approved  and  sent  to  letter  ballot. 
The  same  attion  was  then  taken  on  the  specifications  for  weather- 
proof copper-clad  wire ;  on  a  proposed  form  for  a  wire  inspec- 
tion report,  and  on  the  tables  of  insulation  resistances  given  in 
pages  4  and  5  of  the  committee's  report. 


The  committee  on  storage  battery,  A.  H.  Yocum,  chairman, 
presented  a  set  of  specifications  for  portable  storage  batteries 
in  railw'ay  signal  service,  which  was  received  as  information, 
and   the   committee  was   directed   to   continue   its   investigations. 

The  special  committee  on  methods  of  reporting  signal  fail- 
ures, J.  C.  Young,  chairman,  presented  a  report  embracing  pro- 
posed blank  forms  for  (1)  report  of  signal  failure,  to  be  sent 
by  the  engineman  or  conductor;  (2)  inspection  report;  (3) 
supervisor's  report  of  failures,  and  (4)  a  monthly  signal  report 
to  summarize  failures  on  the  whole  of  a  railway  or  division.  | 
.\fter  slight  changes  in  the  wording  these  forms  were  accepred  " 
and  ordered  printed,  but  not  to  be  sent  to  letter  ballot.  It 
was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  forms  should  be  tried 
by  members  before  being  proposed  as  association  standards.  In 
connection  with  the  discussion  on  this  report,  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Waldron,  the  executive  committee  was  instructed  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  formulate  rules  for  maintainers. 

This  was  the  last  report  and,  after  announcement  of  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  as  given  in  the  Railivay  Age  Gazette  last  week,* 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

It  was  voted  unanimously  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting 
(October,   1911)   at   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  entertainment  features  of  this  convention,  including  the 
annual  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening,  were  unusually  satisfac- 
tory. The  committee  of  arrangements,  Charles  Stephens,  signal 
engineer  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  J.  B.  Kirtley,  C.  J.  Kelloway 
and  W.  J.  Eck,  provided  automobiles  and  all  desirable  con- 
veniences for  the  ladies,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Richmond  and  business  men  generally  were  unstinted  in  their 
expenditures  of  time  and  money  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
association. 

Charles  E.  Denney,  the  new  president  of  the  association,  is 
signal  engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  with 
hea(l(|uartcrs  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  Washitigton, 
1).  C,  in  October,  1879,  and  was  educated  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  He  left  that  institution  in  1899  and  went  to  work  in 
the  shops  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  at  Swissvale. 
He  continued  in  the  service  of  that  company  in  various  capaci- 
ties until  May,  190,'),  when  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Signaf 
Engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Signal  engineer  in  May,  1906.  He  was  made  a  member 
of  the  executive  connnittce  of  the  signal  association  in  1907,  antf 
has  been  prominent  in  the  activities  of  the  association  since  that 
time.  He  is  a  member  of  Committee  No.  10  of  the  Engineering 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  .Association,  which  deals  with  the 
signaling. 

The  signal  supply  association  was  represented  by  about  sixty 
tnauufacturing  lirnis,  and  the  exhibits,  a  list  of  which  is  here 
given,  were  indicative  of  rapid  ami  effective  work  in  tlie  perfec- 
tion of  signaling  and  allied  appliances. 


•rre»i<lrnt,  C.  E,  Denny;  *econ<t  vlce.preiirfent.  B.  H.  Mnnn:  lecreury, 
r.  C.  Roientierg.  Rrthlrlirm,  Pa. ;  meniberii  of  ExccuIItc  Committee,  F.  P. 
I'litriiall   mill    ,\.  ("..   Shaver. 


Ocwinii  -Jl.  l!Mt». 


RAILWAY     AGl-:    GAZETTE. 


T.'M 


M4ni»  «  Wr.tUke  C. .  Cht.ag.'  Sliowln«  nwllch.  uliiiml  »n.|  train  om|ti. 
Kriirr«rnlr<t  hv  W  II  llalilwiii,  Am1»I»iiI  Ctnirral  MaiiaBrr,  <  hicaf^n; 
\  S  .\M.lrr...ii.  (  hi<«iin.  (  II  <ar«<in,  Cliiiago;  W.  J.  rli-mon,  Chi 
,j«,.  II  i;  I'litiirv,  l'hi..iKM,  I'.  I..  IjitiKWorlliy.  Kaiilrrii  Munagcr, 
l'hil».lpl|>l>i«.  alKl  I  N.  I.MKU,  nilla.lrlphia. 
\inrii.iiii     Hallway     Siviial    Co.,    (  Irvrlntul,     (thio.       Krprriicnlril    by    G,    L. 

Wn..  ami  II     M     Al.riiirlliy. 
Aiiirrujii     \iilraitl»r.l     l-ilirr    Civ.    Witiiiiii||ti>ii.     Url.       SImiwIiik    tilicr    joint 

platra,  tt\tTT  rml  |i<»i>,  filirr  htithlnga. 
Armaiwar    Mannfaclutinii   t'o..    New    York.      Showing   «lrrl    lampa  nml   long- 

iniic  hiirnrr«      Kriirmrntfd  hy  (',  K.  Frcrnian. 
lUiika    KIrrlric   S    M;inii(«rliinng  Co..    New    York.      Showinu;  llir    llankt   pri 

mary  cril,      Krprr«-nlc<l  by  W.  C.   Ilnnki  anil  (irorgc  W.   Paves. 
I      S.    Ilrach   Supply   Co.,    New    York,      Showing  Ihr   flrnch   type    20   lighlning 
arrcitrr.   Ihr  nr»    Ivpr  V8  lighlning  arrr»lrr.  lightning  arrmtrr   rnhinrtK. 
Ihr  Victolac  iriinking  paints,  thr  iirw  llnivcriwl  clir  slock  and  other  spe- 
i-.altirs.    Krprrsrntr.riiy  I..  S.  Itr.nh,  II.  E.  C.ifforcl,  anri  A.  G.  McClurc. 
Itryant   Zinc   Co.   Chicago.      Showing  interlocking   relays,  crossing   bells,   in- 
ijicators.    lightning    arresters    and     the     Premier    electrical     inslrnmenta. 
Represented  by  K.  M.  Deems. 
Itiida    Mamifactiiring    Co.,    <hicago.       Showing     Hilda    motor    cars.       Repre- 
sented by  J.  U  Artmaier  and  R.  M.  Smith. 
Central    Klectric   Co..   (  hicag.i.      Represented    by    .1.    M.    I.orcnz   and   Charles 

K.  Ilrown. 
Corning  Class  Works.  Corning.  N.   Y.      Represented  by    Dr.   Win.  Churchill 

and   Fred  Cameron. 
Commercial   .Vcetvlene  Co.,  New  York.      Represented  by  R.   E.  Brnckner  and 

R.  P.  Steward. 
Dixon    Crucible    Co.,    Toseph.    Jersey    City.    N.    J.      Showing    paint    and    pipe 

joint  compound.     l<epresented  by  Henry  W.  Chase. 
Dielectric  Co.  of  America,   Belleville,  N.  J.     Represented  by   R.  T.  Hunger- 
ford. 
Dressed    Railway    I.anin    Works,    New    York.      Showing    signal,    switch    and 
semaphore  lamps,   longtime  and   nncday  burners,  oil   founts  and  engine 
and  tail  marker  lamps.     Represented  by  Robert  Black,  F.  W.   Edmunds 
and  B.  Palmer  Clairuorne. 
Piintley    Manufacturing    Co..    Chicago.      Showing    the    Rockford    motor    car. 

Represented  by  G.  E.  Grabcr. 
Duplex    Metals   Co..    New    York.      Showing   Copper-Clad    line    wire,    tie    wire 
and  CopperClail  nails.      Represented   by  J.   F".   Kinder,   W.   T.    Kyle   and 
George  P.  Fondersmith. 
E4ison    Manufacturing    Co.,    Orange,    N.    J.      Showing    the    Edison    primary 
cell   and   a   number   of   novel    features  in  battery   construction.      Repre- 
sented by  E.  E.  Hudson,  E.  W.  Brown  and  F.  J.  Lepreau. 
Edison   Storage   Battery  Co.,  Orange.  N.  J.     Showing  the  new  Edison   stor- 
age battery   for   interlocking  and  portable   use.      Represented    by    H.    G. 
Thompson. 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Showing  the  Chloride  accu- 
m'.ilator.    the     Exida    and    Tudor    cells    and    the    Permanized    negative 
plante  plate.^  and  the  Permanized  Westinghouse  negative.     Represented 
by  G.  H.  .-Vtkin,  H.  M.  Beck,  H.  E.  Hunt  and  Hugh  Lesley. 
Fairbanks,   Morse  &  Co.,   Chicago.      Showing  the   new  type   No.  2S   two-cycle 
gasolene  engine  motor  car,  the  type  2-T  motor  car  and  a  new   bonding 
drill.      Represented   by   A.  A.  Taylor,   J.   L.  Jones,   W.   W.   Adams   and 
_C.  T.  Fugitt. 
Federal    Signal  Co.,  Albany,   N.   Y.      Represented   by   John   T.   Cade,    Harry 

Cade  and  Aaron  Dean. 
Galena    Signal    Oil    Co..    Franklin,    Pa.      Showing    signal    and    headlight    oils. 

Represented  by  John  W.  Bunn. 
("■eneral   Electric  Co..   Schenectady,   N.  Y.     Showing   A.   C.  and   D.  C.   relays, 
tower    indicators,    mercury    time    release,    resistance    units,    panel    boards 
and    testing    instruments.       Represented    by    Frank    Rhea,    F.    B.    Corey, 
H.  K.  Ferguson  and  C.  H.  Jones. 
Could    Storage    Battery   Co.,   New   York.      Showing   signal    batteries.      Repre- 
sented by  George  R.  Berger. 
General    Railway    Signal    Co.,     Rochester,    N.    V.       Represented    by     H.     M. 
Sperrv,   Morris  Wuerpel.   F.  ().   Poor,   F.   L.    Dodgson,   L.  Thomas,   Mark 
Briney,  W.  P.  Graves  and  M.  F.  Geer. 
Graselli  Chemical  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gray  &  Sons    Peter,   Boston,  Mass.     Showing  switch,  signal,  bridge  and  tail         ''~ 
marker    lamps,    burners,   including   new    automatic    electric   burners    and  $1 

acetylene    gas    burners    and    founts.      Represented    by    George    M.    Gray, 
J.  M.  Brown  and  J.  F.  Leonard. 
Hall    Signal   Co.,  New   York.      Represented   by   W.   H.   Lane,    Harry    L.    Hol- 

lister,  G.  W.  Hovey,  W.  A.  I'eddle  and  H.  J.  Mullineaux. 
Hazard  Mfg.  Co.,  Wilkes- Harre.  Pa.     Represented  by  R.  A.  Peet. 
Kerite    Insulated    Wire    &    Cable    Co.,    New    York.      Represented    by    R.    1). 
Brixey,  Azel    .Ames,   P.  W.   Miller.   G.   V'.  Watson,   R.  A.   Patterson  and 
J.  A.  Renton. 
Lamrence  Electric  Co.,  F.  V).,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Represented  by  Charles  F. 

Nolloth. 
Lut^-Lockwood   Co.,  .-Mdene.   Union   County,   N.  J.     Represented   by   W.    M. 

Kinch  and  George  Marloff. 
louder  &  Patterson,  Sew  York.     Represented  by  H.  K.  Patterson. 
Macbeth-Evans   Glass  Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa.      Showing    lenses    for   switch   and 

signal  lamps.     Repicsented  by  }    M.  Barnett. 
Massey  Co.,  C.  F.,  Chicago.     Represented  by  C.  F.  Massey. 
National  Carbon  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio.      Showing   the  Columbia  dry  cell,  the 
new  multiple   battery,    the   Columbia   track    batterv    and    battery    special- 
ties.    Represented  by  .M.  H.  Moffett  and  E.  L.   .Marshall. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  New  York.     Represented  by  Avery  P.  Eckert. 
Okonitc  Co.,  New  York.     Reore.scnted  by  John  Langan. 
Pocket  List  of  Railroad  Olticials,  New  York.     Represented  by  J.  .Alexander 

Brown. 
Rail  Joint  Co.,  New  York.     Represented  by  Fred  A.  Poor,  V.  C.  Armstrong, 

R.  W.  Smith  and  E.  F.  SchcrmerUorn. 
Railroad   Supply   Co.,   Chicago.      Showing   locomotive  and    standard    types   of 
crossing    oell.    battery    supplies,    channel    pins,    bonding    tools,    fiber    and 
aluminum    tags,    new    model    2    switch    box    and    hand-controlled    circuit 
breakers.     Represented  by  E.  W.  Vogel,  H.  M.  Buck  and  J.  i'.  Leonard. 

Railway  Specialty  &  Supply  Co.,  Chicago.  Showing  the  Arc-damp,  lightning 
airester,  the  P.  M.  rail  anchor  and  bond  wire  protectors.  Represented 
by  Phillip  Moore  and  L.  W.  Kent. 


.School   of    l<ailw.iy   Signaling,  IJtica,   N.   V.     Shoi»in«  Ihc  inilruction   pam- 
phlrtu   and   book*   of   Ihc    •choof.      KeiireaenleiJ   by    Frc'l    I^varack   and 
II.  C.  Williain*. 
The    Sigiuil    Kiiginrcr,    Chicago.      Keprc«entei|    by    K,    A.    Simmon*.    It.    H. 
A.Uni.,  A.  f).  Cloud,  L.  H.  Mackenzie,  IVed  W.  Bender,  C.  K.  Mill,  and 
W.   I).  Morton. 
Simplex  Electrical  Co.,  Boilon.    Showing  signal  wires  nml  cables. 
Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Showing  Colonial  cop|ier- 

clad  wire.  Ktpresented  by  fi.  P.  Kimhiill. 
Union  Svsiteh  &  Signal  Co.,  Swissvair,  Pa.  Represented  by  J.  G. 
Schriieiler,  J.  S.  Ilobson,  .S.  (j.  Johnson,  George  Klackmore.  W.  M. 
Vandersluis.  T.  H.  Patenall,  M.  D.  Ilanlon,  L.  F.  Howard,  H.  C.  Mr- 
(  ready,  W.  H.  Cadwalladcr,  W.  II.  Fcniey,  J.  P.  Coleman  and  C. 
Coleman. 
Universal  Metallic  Tie  Co.,  .Salt  Lake  City.     Showing  the  Universal  metallic 

tie. 
United    States    Light    .i-    Heating   Co.,    Ntw    York.      Represented    by    W.    P, 

llawley  aiitl  W.  F.  Bauer. 
Walcrliury    Battery  Co.,  Walerbury,  Conn.     Showing  new  types  of  Schoen- 
oichl    iiriniary    rrlls.       Represented    by    C.    B.    Schoenmehl    and    C.    L. 
Schoenmehl. 
Watson   Insulated    Wire    Co.,   Chicago.      Represented    by   J.    V.    Watson    and 

R.  A.  Patterson. 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago.     Represented  by  Geo.  H.  Porter. 
Whall  &  Co.,  C.  H.,  Boston,   Mass.     Represented  by  C.  H.  Whall. 
Yale  &   Towne    Manufacturing   Co.,   New    York.      Showing  signal    locks   an<l 
padlocks.     Represented  by  C.  Ii.  Van  Winkle. 


MR.    McCREA    ON     RAILWAY    FINANCES. 


The  Pennsylvania  system  east  of  Pittsburgh  has  cost  very 
much  more  than  the  capitahzation  represents.  On  that  capitaliza- 
tion it  has  never  paid  more  than  a  fair  return — less,  in  fact,  than 
most  other  characters  of  investment,  such  as  manufacturing, 
mining  and  agriculture.  The  results  of  constant  increases  in  its 
business  have  been  distributed  either  through  reductions  in  rates, 
increases  in  amounts  paid  for  wages  and  material,  or  by  rein- 
vestments in  the  property  not  capitalized.  It  has  always  been 
typical  of  good  and  constantly  improved  service — in  fact,  the 
character  of  service  which,  if  I  understand  the  .\merican  people, 
they  desire  perpetuated  and  improved.  .\  railway  system  of 
this  character  being  so  capitalized  and  rendering  a  service  which 
is  not  only  of  the  highest  character,  but  satisfactory  to  the 
public  and  to  its  patrons,  deriving  as  it  did  in  the  year  1909  net 
earnings  to  the  amount  of  but  5.01  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
actually  invested  in  the  property,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  a  system  of  rates  which  secures  such  results  can  be 
regarded  as  on  too  high  a  basis. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  for  many  years  past, 
as  a  result  of  its  operations,  realized  a  substantial  surplus  in 
each  year  over  and  above  the  amount  required  to  enable  it  to 
meet  its  interest  charges  and  pay  moderate  dividends  on  its  stock 
to  its  stockholders.  This  surplus  has  varied  in  amount  from 
year  to  year.     For  the  last  ten  years  the  average  has  been  about 

2,000,000  a  year,  practically  all  of  which  has  been  expended  on 
the  property  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  company  to  conduct 
its  operations  more  safely,  more  efficiently  and  more  cheaply. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  1887  the 
amounts  expended  on  the  property  of  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh 
out  of  the  earnings  and  from  other  sources  than  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  bonds  or  stock  or  other  securities  aggregate  $262,- 
000,000,  and  the  company  was  enabled  to  provide  almost  all  of 
this  large  sum  out  of  the  surplus  earnings  derived  from  the 
operation  of  its  property.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  many 
of  the  roads  embraced  in  its  system  were  built  at  a  time  wher» 
it  was  difficult  to  secure  capital  for  such  enterprises.  The  coun- 
try through  which  the  roads  were  built  was  at  that  time  com- 
paratively thinly  settled  and  the  business  light.  The  character 
of  the  construction,  which  was  suitable  for  the  time  and  the 
existing  conditions,  was,  to  a  large  extent,  unsuited  to  later  con- 
ditions. The  safety  of  the  public  and  of  employees  required 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  of  highways,  the  use  oi  safety 
appliances  and  the  use  of  improved  material  and  equipment,  all 
of  which  in  themselves  do  not  yield  much,  if  any,  net  return,  and 
it  was  to  meet  these  conditions  and  to  adapt  its  road  and  equip- 
ment to  modern  requirements  that  the  uncapitalized  earnings  in 


Roller-Smith  Co.,  Bethlehem.  Pa.     Showing  electrical  measuring  instruments. 
Represented  by  H.  I.  Shire  and  W.  J.  Shire. 
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the  form  of  surplus  have  been  so  freely  spent.  Had  these  earn- 
ings not  been  available,  and  had  they  not  been  expended  for  the 
purposes  indicated,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would  to-day  be  a 
very  different  railway  and  would  have  been  wholly  unable  to 
render  the  service  to  the  public  which  it  is  to-day  rendering. 
The  accumulation  of  the  surplus  earnings  which  have  been  thus 
expended  has  only  been  possible  because  the  rates  of  freight  in 
force  since  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  have  been 
sufficient  to  realize  for  the  company  amounts  in  excess  of  its 
expenses,  taxes,  interest  and  dividends. 

The  fact  that  these  surplus  earnings  were  being  earned  in 
each  year  has  not  been  a  matter  that  has  been  concealed  from 
the  public,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  the  surplus  and 
the  disposition  made  of  it  have  not  only  been  public  property,  but 
the  method  or  practice  pursued  by  the  company  in  providing  in 
part,  at  least,  for  the  necessary  additions  to  and  improvement  of 
its  property  in  this  manner  has  been  generally  and  publicly  com- 
mended and  approved.  It  is  vitally  important  that  in  the  future 
tlie  company  should  be  enabled  to  continue  to  pursue  the  policy 
which  has  guided  it  in  the  past,  and  to  provide  in  part,  at  least, 
for  future  additions  and  improvements  out  of  surplus  earnings. 
It  is  fairly  to  be  expected  that  the  company  will  be  required  to 
make  as  great  expenditures  in  the  future  as  it  has  made  in  the 
past.  An  enormous  amount  of  work  remains  to  be  done,  for 
which  additional  funds  will  have  to  be  secured.  The  public  of 
to-day  is  demanding  a  service  of  a  far  more  costly  character  than 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago  was  expected  or  desired,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  improvements  required  to  meet  the  constantly  increas- 
ing demands  of  this  character  and  to  furnish  a  service  which,  ac- 
cording to  modern  views  and  standards,  the  public,  in  a  sense, 
has  a  right  to  ask  for,  large  expenditures  must  continue  to  be 
made  upon  the  property,  and  if  this  company  is  to  meet  these 
conditions  and  is  to  continue  to  progress  and  not  to  go  backward 
(because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  large  railway  system  stand- 
ing still),  it  must  continue  to  derive  earnings  from  its  operations, 
not  merely  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  make  a  fair  return  to  its 
stockholders,  but  sufficient  to  earn  a  surplus  which  can  be  cx- 
])cnded  on  the  property  sufficiently  large  to  maintain  the  credit 
which  it  has  established. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has 
expended  upon  its  property  out  of  income  upward  of  $116,000,000 
and  has  also  secured,  through  the  sale  of  its  stock,  exclusive  of 
premiums,  to  the  amount  of  about  $275,000,000,  and  through  the 
increase  of  its  bonded  debt,  exclusive  of  car  trusts  ($'2.'),000,000) 
of  about  $172,000,000.  Its  ability  to  sell  its  stock  and  bonds  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  merely  paid  dividends  of  6 
per  cent,  or  7  per  cent.,  chiefly  the  former,  but  that  it  has  been 
able  to  show  at  the  end  of  the  year  large  surplus  earnings,  which 
it  has  put  back  into  the  property. 

When  investors  have  been  asked  to  purchase  its  stock  or  bonds 
the  company  has  been  able  to  show  that  it  was  then  in  receipt 
of  enough  income  to  enable  it  to  make  a  fair  return  on  the 
securities  that  it  proposed  to  issue,  even  if  the  proceeds  of  these 
securities  could  not  be  so  invested  as  to  enable  the  company  to 
<lerive  an  immediate  return  thereon.  In  other  words,  the  existence 
n(  the  surplus  earnings  established  a  credit  which  enabled  the 
company  to  secure  the  additional  funds  necessary  to  make  im- 
provements or  additions  as  these  became  necessary. 

What  would  have  been  the  condition  if  the  company's  earnings 
had  been  so  restricted  in  the  past  as  to  prevent  it  from  accumu- 
lating surplus  earniuKs  .ivailablc  for  the  improvement  of  its 
property?  If  the  $2(Ji,(WM),00(»  which  has  hern  thus  cxtK-nded  on 
the  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  had  been  realized  through  a  sale  of 
securities  these  securities  wouUI  have  had  to  have  been  sold  at  a 
price  which  could  have  been  realized  for  tlu-m,  and  if  the  earn- 
ings of  the  company  had  been  such  as  to  barely  cover  the  amounts 
requireil  to  meet  its  interest  and  dividends  on  its  then  outstaniling 
securities,  the  prices  realized  for  any  additional  issues  of  securi- 
ties would  have  been  stub  that  the  additional  charges  to  which 
the  company  wouUI  have  been  siihjertpd  would  have  to-day 
necessitated   rates  hi>;hrr  lli.m  tliosr  wliu  h  liiv<-  liecii   prc\  ailing, 


in  order  to  enable  the  company  merely  to  meet  its  interest  and 
dividend  charges. 

But  there  is  another  feature  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  con- 
nection, and  that  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  $262,000,000  thus 
e.xpended  upon  the  property  has  been  spent  for  purposes  which 
would  hardly  justify  an  increase  of  its  capital.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  amounts  expended  in  changes  of  line  in  order  to 
eliminate  curves  or  to  reduce  grades.  In  almost  all  cases  of 
expenditures  of  this  character  the  old  line  is  abandoned.  Take, 
also,  the  large  amounts  which  have  been  spent  in  the  elevation 
of  the  railway  through  cities  and  many  other  items  of  a  like 
character.  Expenditures  of  this  character,  which  do  not  result 
in  any  additions  to  the  property  which  would  tend  to  increase  its 
gross  earnings  or  revenue,  ought  not,  where  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  it,  to  be  treated  as  capital  expenditures. 

During  all  the  period  that  these  large  expenditures  were  being 
made — mainly  out  of  surplus  earnings — one  of  the  main  purposes 
that  the  company  had  in  view  was  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
transportation.  Throughout  this  period  the  general  trend  of 
wages  has  been  upward,  and  the  same  has  been  true  of  its  taxes 
and  of  many  other  items  which  enter  into  and  affect  operating 
cost.  Increased  cost  resulting  from  these  features  has  been 
largely  met  by  the  reduction  in  cost  resulting  from  expenditures 
made  for  this  purpose,  and  thus  it  has  been  possible  to  avoid 
constant  and  frequent  increases  in  rates  of  freight  which  other- 
wise would  have  had  to  have  been  made  in  order  to  enable  the 
company  to  meet  its  increased  operating  cost. 

In  the  present  year  the  expenses  of  the  companies  whose  lines 
are  embraced  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Pennsylvania  lines  east 
of  Pittsburgh"  have  increased,  due  to  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  their  employees,  between  $7,000,000  and  $8,000,000 
per  year,  and  it  is  necessary  for  this  company  in  some  way  to 
recoup  itself  for  this  additional  tax  on  its  income.  Heretofore 
in  similar  cases  this  has  been  accomplished  partially  by  advances 
in  rates  and  partially  through  economies  resulting  from  reduc- 
tions in  grades,  increased  hauling  capacity  of  locomotives,  in- 
creased capacity  of  cars  and  increased  volume  of  business.      * 

So  far  as  concerns  economies  which  will  result  from  reduc- 
tions in  grades,  increased  hauling  capacity  of  locomotives  and 
increased  capacity  of  cars,  the  companies  are  to-day  already 
practically  deriving  the  full  benefit  from  those  which  are  possible 
in  this  direction,  due  to  expenditures  heretofore  made,  for  we 
have  practically  completed  our  grade  reductions  and  have  prob- 
ably reached  the  ma.ximum  size  for  our  cars  and  engines.  And 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  we  are  now 
largely  unable  to  secure  the  benefit  of  increased  economies  result- 
ing from  larger  engines  and  cars  and  reduced  grades  with  respect 
to  our  preference  freight  trains,  in  which  the  merchandise  class 
traffic  as  a  rule  is  transported,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amount 
hauled  by  these  trains  is  limited  by  higher  speed  and  the  maxi- 
mum grades  over  which  they  must  pass,  this  being  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  the  breaking  up  of  the  trains  at  transfer  points. 

For  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  practically  no  growth 
ill  business.  The  records  of  1910  will  show  that  the  business  of 
that  year  is  below  that  of  1907.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should 
be  inferred  from  this  that  there  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  going  to 
be  any  future  growth  in  business,  but  east  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
least  in  my  judgment,  it  is  going  to  be  at  a  markedly  slower 
rate  than  in  the  past,  and  with  that  growth  will  probably  come  a 
diminishing  length  of  haul,  thereby  tending  to  reduce  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  companies.'  Hut  even  if  our  gross  earnings  are 
to  contiinu-  to  grow  as  the  result  of  growth  in  business,  the  addi- 
tional net  earnings  that  will  be  derived  from  the  increased  busi- 
ness will  in  all  probability  fall  very  far  short  of  making  good 
the  additional  cost  put  upon  the  companies  by  the  wage  increase. 

That  this  is  true  is  largely  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  the 
coinpaiiv's  operations  for  the  live  months  following  the  advance 
in  wages  In  these  live  months  the  gross  earnings  of  the  lines 
cast  of  I'ittslmrgh  increased  about  $6,700,000,  while  the  net  earn- 
ings ( iiuliiditig  in  the  expenses  expenditures  heretofore  made 
fur   .idilitions   :iiid   iMtternicnts,   in  order   to  enable  a  comparison 
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tu  be  iiuulc  with  l.itl  vr.ir,  wlu-n  cx|icnililurrs  of  tin-  same  cliar- 
tti'trr  wrrc  iiImi  iiirliulctl  iii  ii|irralinK  expenses)  dccrcascil  alioiit 
$;».(HM).(H)0.  TrcaliiiK  tlirsc  nunitliK  as  typical  months— and  there 
is  nt>  rra^nn  why  they  .shoiilil  not  be  regarded  as  such — and  rx- 
trnduiK  llie  tiKtires  so  as  to  einhrace  a  year's  business  on  tins 
bAsis.  the  result  would  be  that  with  increasrd  k^oss  earniuKs  of 
alKMit  $lt>.(MMt,000,  there  would  l)e  a  decrease  in  the  net  earniiiKS 
ol  about  $7, '.'00.000.  The  results  of  the  five  months'  oiicr.ition 
Alreaily  refcrreti  to  have  also  shown  that  (trcatiiiK  again  the 
expenditures  hen-tofitrc  made  for  the  additions  and  bctlerineiits 
as  part  of  the  operating  expenses,  in  order  to  enable  a  compari- 
son to  be  made),  the  operating  ratio  has  risen  from  09.70  per 
cent,  in  l!H)y  to  75.51  per  cent,  in  1!H0,  an  increase  of  almost  C 
per  cent.  There  is  no  reason,  in  my  judgment,  f<5r  expecting 
that  further  increases  of  gross  earnings  will  tend  materially  to 
reduce  this  operating  ratio,  except  to  the  extent  to  which  in- 
creased rates  of  freight  will  tend  to  do  this.  The  company  will 
therefore  in  the  future  be  obliged  to  expend  for  operating  ex- 
penses probably  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  any  increased  earn- 
ings which  it  may  derive,  but  the  25  per  cent,  which  will  be  thus 
left  will  not  represent  surplus  earnings;  thus,  for  example,  gross 
earnings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  the  year  1909 
exceeded  those  for  the  year  1900  by  about  $66,000,000  the  operat- 
ing expenses,  including  taxes,  increased  $52,000,000  and  the  net 
earnings  about  $1 1,000.000. 

But  in  this  same  period  the  investment  of  the  company  in  the 
property  from  which  this  income  was  derived  had  increased  to 
the  extent  of  $288,000,000.  Interest  on  this  amount  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  would  be  more  than  $17,000,000,  so  that  of  the  in- 
creased earnings  of  1909,  which,  as  has  been  already  said, 
amounted  to  $66,000,000,  $52,000,000  was  absorbed  by  operating 
expenses  and  taxes,  leaving  $14,000,000  net  earnings,  or  $3,000,000 
less  than  the  interest  on  the  amount  necessary  to  secure  them. 

In  my  judgment,  therefore,  it  would  be  wholly  unsafe  to 
assume  that  the  company  will,  as  the  result  of  the  growth  of  its 
business,  be  enabled  to  recoup  itself  for  the  depletion  in  its 
surplus  revenue,  which  is  certain  to  result  from  a  continuance  of 
the  present  operating  cost.  Under  these  conditions  I  feel  that  it 
is  essential,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  shippers,  as  well 
as  of  the  railway  company  itself,  that  it  should  be  permitted  to 
secure  through  an  advance  in  rates  the  amount  which  represents 
its  additional  outlay  on  account  of  the  advance  in  wages  in 
order  that  its  surplus  earnings  may  continue  at  approximately  the 
rate  at  which  they  have  been  running  in  the  past.  It  will  require 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  these  surplus  earnings  to  enable 
the  company  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  public  and 
of  its  shippers,  and  unquestionably  additional  capital  must  be 
secured  in  the  future.  If  we  are  to  obtain  this  we  must  not 
only  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  fair  return  on  it,  but  we  must 
be  able  to  show  a  margin  of  safety  in  our  earnings. 

I  believe,  generally  speaking,  that  what  I  have  said  in  regard 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  rate 
advance  is  equally  true  of  almost  all  railways  in  the  United 
States,  certainly  those  which  are  conservatively  managed  and 
which  are  endeavoring  to  give  the  public  such  a  service  as  they 
have  a  right  to  expect. 


THE    STREET   RAILWAY    EXHIBIT. 


One  of  the  interesting  points  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
the  exhibit  at  the  street  railway  convention  at  Atlantic  City 
last  week  was  the  close  affiliation  that  there  seems  to  be  be- 
tween the  manufacturers  that  deal  almost  exclusively  in  elec- 
trical machinery  and  the  makers  of  some  purely  mechanical 
specialty  which,  it  would  seem,  might  well  be  bought  in  the 
open  market  of  whomsoever  might  come  along.  An  example 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  matter  of  armature  shaft  pinions. 
There  has  been  so  much  trouble  with  breakage  and  the  proper 
operation  of  the  motor  is  so  dependent  on  pinion  conditions 
that  one  of  the  large  companies  manufactures  its  own,  with  an 
elaboration  of  detail  and  care  that  few  would  imagine  possible 


or  iiccr.ss.iry.  In  addition  to  this  they  arc  conitantly  experi- 
menting in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  goods  if  possible. 
One  of  the  lines  along  which  this  experimentation  is  working 
is  that  of  producing  a  hard  case-hardened  surface  over  a  soft 
steel  core.  Case  hardening  is  old,  but,  as  usually  practised,  it 
produces  a  mere  skin  A  in.  or  possibly  -fn  in.  thick.  This  new 
method,  on  the  other  hand,  is  driving  the  carbon  in  until  the 
skin  is  %  in.  or  Vi  in.  thick,  or  even  more.  It  is  a  new  develop- 
ment in  the  heat  treatment  of  steel  that  probably  owes  its  origin 
to  the  demands  on  the  part  of  electric  railways  for  a  pinion 
that  has  an  exceedingly  hard  wearing  surface  backed  by  a  soft, 
tough,  ductile  metal  that  can  withstand  the  shocks  and  stresses 
to  which  the  parts  arc  subjected. 

In  like  manner,  too,  that  hard  material,  manganese  steel,  has 
received  one  of  its  widest,  if  not  its  widest,  application  in  street 
railway  work.  So  successful  has  it  been  in  cutting  down  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  special  work  that  it  is  now  taken  for 
granted  that  it  will  be  used  in  any  well-constructed  line,  while 
it  may  also  be  said  that,  in  some  cases,  the  use  of  manganese 
steel  rails  on  curves  has  made  tbe  operation  of  a  road  possible. 
Although  it  may  have  been  the  case  of  a  good  wine  needing  no 
bush,  the  applications  of  the  metal  are  some  of  them  new,  and 
it  was  undoubtedly  well  to  drive  it  home  to  those  few  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  many  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put;  hence 
the  exhibit  of  the  various  types  of  crossings,  rails  and  switches. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  what  an  evident  hold  the  .solid 
steel  wheel  has  on  the  electric  railway  men,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  first  solid  steel  wheel 
was  put  on  the  market,  and  that,  at  first,  it  was  considered  of 
doubtful  economic  value.  The  dangers  to  passengers  from  a 
wheel  failure  on  an  ordinary  urban  railway  are  practically  nil, 
so  that  the  widley  extending  adoption  of  the  steel  wheel  for 
that  class  of  work  must  be  the  result  solely  of  economic  forces. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  gaining  ground  rapidly  and  is 
fast  pushing  the  cast  wheel  to  the  wall  for  heavy  work;  and 
the  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  number  and  types  of  steel  wheels 
that  were   exhibited  at  Atlantic  City. 

In  the  whole  exhibit  there  was  no  neglected  department  and 
every  officer  and  employee  of  every  street  railway  in  the  country 
could  have  found  something  on  the  pier  that  should  have  in- 
terested him  and  interested  him  deeply.  That  this  was  so  and 
that  the  value  of  the  exhibit  was  appreciated  is  .shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  busy  men  of  the  engineering  section  thought  it 
worth  while  to  stop  their  convention  work  for  a  w^hole  day  in 
the  midst  of  their  sessions  and  devote  it  to  the  examination  of 
the  exhibits.  It  was  a  wise  and  graceful  step,  and  one  which 
not  only  enabled  them  to  gain  much  that  was  of  value,  but  acted 
as  an  encouraging  stimulant   to  the  exhibitors. 

It  is  perhaps  useless  to  comment  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
exhibit.  The  growth  at  Atlantic  City  has  been  phenomenal  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  arrangements  could  be  improved. 
As  at  the  June  exhibit,  the  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge  have  it  so  well  in  hand  that  the  exhibits  are  arranged, 
not  only  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  accessible  and  easily  found,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  appeal  to  the  eye  and  be  called  artistic, 
not  only  in  individual  cases  but  as  a  whole.  As  one  lady  ex- 
pressed it:  "Who  would  have  thought  that  men  could  have 
taken  a  lot  of  wheels  and  things  and  make  them  look  as  they  do?" 

The  following  were  among  the  firms  represented  : 

.\dams  &  Westlake  Company,  The..  Chicago. — Car  hardware,  electric  head- 
lights, oil  and  electric  signal  lamps,  hand  lanterns,  brake  handles,  etc.  Rep- 
resented by  B.  L.  Compton,  J.   W.  Foster. 

American  Brake  .Shoe  &  Foundry  Company.  Mahwah.  >'.  J. — Brake 
shoes,  association  standard.  Represented  by  F.  W.  Sargent  W  S 
McGowan.    E.    L.    Janes,    R.    E.    Holt.    F.    L.    Gordon,   J.    B.    Thompson. 

.-\merican  Hoist  &  Derrick  Company.  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Jloving  pictures 
of  company's  machinery  used  in  railroad  work.  Represented  bv  W.  L. 
Manson,    F.    T.    Johnson    and    W.    O.    Washburn. 

American  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York. — Conductor  and 
motorman  cap  and  coat  badges;  employee  cap  and  coat  badges;  uniform 
buttons,    police    badges,    etc.      Represented    by    Walter    Chur. 

American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown.  Ohio. — .\merican  ingot 
iron  rust-resisting  products,  such  as  railway  culverts,  roofing,  plates,  boiler 
tubes,    etc.      Represented    by    G.    H.    Charts,    G.    F.    -Ahlbrandt. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Philadelphia,  Pa. — One  heavy  interurban 
truck  for  the  Southern  P.icitic  Company  (.\lmeda  electrification),  class 
S4-35-S;    one    light   city   truck    for   the    Shore    Line    Electric    Railway,   class 
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54-1 8- F-2.  Represented  by  J.  R.  Dickey,  S.  A.  Bullock,  C.  H.  Peterson, 
C.    F.    Dodson. 

Berry  Brothers,  Limited.  Detroit.  Mich.— Varnishes.  Represented  by 
Major   Robert   E.    Mills,    George   M.    Kerr,   Ferdinand  \V.  Hermann. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.-Schoen  steel  wheels,  steel 
axles,  vanadium  steel,  steel  ties,  Duquesne  joints,  special  weld  ng  stee^. 
sections  of  rolled^  steel  Represented  by  N.  M.  Hench  T.  C.  Neale  W^  A. 
Bostwick  J.  C.  C.  Holding,  C.  G.  Bacon,  Jr.,  >.  B.  Iri^t,  J.  r.  .^oonan, 
LR    Lincoln,    L.    H.    Bowman^  C_,   L. .  Wo^d.^  Robert   Coe.^  V  .    S,    \arnall, 


I       P     Lincoln     L.    H.    Bowman.    (-.    l.    \v  oou.    ixnucii.    v-u^..     ■•    ^-     .-... 
W    E    Berry    k    E.  Porter,  F.  C.  Brunke,  F.  E.  Spencer,  W.  H.  Scanlan 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago.— Electric  drills  electric 
track  drills,  grinders,  spike  driving  apparatus;  pneumatic  drills  and 
hammers  and  flectricaily  Sriven  air  c'&mpressors  Represented  by  Thomas 
Aldcorn,    C.    B.    Coates,    George    Barden,    Ldward    Aplin. 

Cleveland   Frog   &  Crossing   Company,   Cleveland,   Ohio.— "Hard    Servic? 
manganese    trogfcommnation    "Hard    Service"    "langanese    and   regular    ra.J 
crossing;    switch    with    "Hard    Service"    manganese    point;      Hard    Center 
manganese  switches,  mates  and   frogs;   "Hard   C%"'.?f " . '"/'|S\"^|^t,^;hme^^^^^ 

Stanton,    S.    Balkwill,    Jr.,    A.    P.    Ruggles.  ^,        •      u     »  ,„H 

Cnnsolidated  CarHeating  Company,  New  York.— Electric  heaters  and 
.wUcSes'  or  pressure  up  to  ^1,200  volts' door-opening  devices,  buzzer  systems 
ekctric  relays,  electric  resistance  tubes  automatic  train  ^'eP=±^^^^^PJ^- 
sented  by  Cornell  S.  Hawley,  Thomas  Farmer,  Jr.,  W.  S.  Hammond,  Jr., 
H     T     Ii3wley 

Vrnrlcer  Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.— Photographic  vie\vs  of  rail- 
wav  venerators    powert?ansormers,  motor-generator   sets,  etc.      Descriptive 

Forsyth     R.    F.   Hayes,   S.   VV.   Midgley. 

Dearborn    Drug    &    Chemical    Works,    Chicago.-Scient.fic    treatrnent    for 

dEHePeleLr^br'^Oror^e-R.-^r^a^aT  vV.   ^^S^  &^.  t 

McConnaughy.  v      i      T  nhricatine 

Wm.    Mcintosh,    L.    H.    Snyder.  c         ,       .„     house      "Anti- 

"S  ,'M.:.=ii    CO.P..,!  PUUbugh     P.^^^^^^^^^ 

Speare,    E.    11,    Baker.    '•    '^■..'""^'''•..,^i,e|ini     A     O     Fletcher,    W.    A.    Mc- 
DVake,    Jr.,    ^     A     Record     t.K.btakelum     -v     ^  j     -j.     Southwell, 

^"r^'feicl^ard's-   j''"(:'^G"ir,    W."rtov*^:V   a    Stieff^   E.    M.    Hedley. 
Alfred    Green,    John    A.    Wilson   _  y.-Curtis    turbine;    Type 

General    Electric    t.''">pany,    bchenectaay.    in.     i.  ^^^^_ 

••M"    control    cHuipmen, ;  ^-'  ^^^^^  ™XVro-br'akc   equipment  ;;railway    line 
fency   straight   air    brake    equipment.    <=  .     j|        ^eter;    indicating  steam 

iatenal;    rail  bonds,  "cording  seam  and  air  . low  ,      ^^^^^^        ^^^^^ 

meter;     magnetite    arc     headlight      controlU:rs      s«ntc       ^  ^^    ^     p^^^^_._ 

man-s  valves,  etc.     KeP."ser.ted  by  ^,  t^j^^"''},.    H.    Ginn,    H.    S.    Monroe. 

Stayman.    F.    H.    Smith.    F     Cahill.  entrance  of   pier   equipped 

Gould   Storage    Battery   <'0">P^">'i.    "^"I  "Loth     gr?d"    and    tatter.es    and 

t'lo,''of'Te.rI;."R!ver."rner!n,tal.a,\or''Rep^rVsented   by    Ur.    W.    E. 

^^Sip^'w^-'s-^Gould,    G.    C.    •«;--/;-;.,»—,    ,^„,..    .„a    hexagon. 

Grip    Nut    Company,    ^,h.c»«.-      C.^U-    UcW^    nut  ,  ^q^^^^^ 
l<epre«nted    by   J.    W,    ll.bbard.    '^_,'^-  Ohio —Electric   railway  lubri- 

Indian   Rehning  Company,     nc     Cuv^^^^U-  OhK,^^^Elect^^    ^    ^    ^^^^^^ 
rating   oils.      Represented   by   J-    » ■    ^""i".   '••  J 

■'  ;l'""l"gh.in  steel  Conipany  l^J^^urg.  P.^<^^^oned,  a^ 
S'  ^IllT  ro.rer:e"c7LT''Z'pr'e::rn./d'V"E."D.  B.tchelor,  Frank  S. 
"^:;.M»::me."H."vv!"company,  New  York -Overhead  -.criaU  jail 
Jnd'?  h.Kh\oUage  «-"'-'"-" /Snd^'rr' (:«' bnx'e'rf:.;  motor  pro.ec 
"Noark"    'e",ce   and    M.bway    b;«y nd   -.a      ;^     ^„„    „i,    ,wi,cl,e,;     ebony 

r^r^K  ;^fn.e;  5j;  r'W- J.  ,-i;  Say^       U^M.   --.  K-; 

llfaW'"''    "      \     I       umn     AG.    Newton.    K.    C.    Cole. 

A.    TV.     llrown.     R.    H.     La"in.  ,,,,,  .  „^   .,      ,.,,      .Janney    radial    couplet 

•';:i,.n"pre"en;;!r  b^' c"d  ^P.  ":^^-<  "-f   W.    KuUcL. 


National  Lock  Washer  Company,  Newark  N.  J-tC"  ,=„";*|'"b'y  Vv"c 
fixtures,  sash  balances,  sash  locks,  lock  washer,  ReP/«\'="i|^^^^L  Horn 
Dodd     F.    B.   Archibald.   John   B.    Seymour,   Daniel    Hoyt,   J.    Howard    Horn. 

National  Tube  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.— Shelby  seamless  cold-drawn 
steel  trolley  pole  and  welded  trolley  pole.      Represented  by  J.   G.   Bateman. 

"pam.-.^ot"- ""company.     New.    York -"Pantasote"    "Pholstery    and    curtam 
material;    "Aeasote"    headlining.      Represented    by    John    M.    Hign,    vv. 

^^n*\f  s^rrmnlnT'  Plainfield    N    L— StanwooS  steel   car  steps,   Stanwood 

pit   jack.      Represented  by    C.    H.    Holbrook. 

%a,l    Joint    Company,    Tlic.    New    Vo^lfe-S;-  ^rMcCaskey"    VV>^?i 

Holloway.  Hillburn      N      Y.— Full    automatic-parallelthrow 

^iS'SH^r^r^n^^^ 

^t^^X    G.^-HL^^I,VrW^.'tnow,rirga^^^^^^^  _         ^^, 

Roeblings'  .Sons  Company,  J°hn  .A  Trenton  NJ.--Barew.e.^^^^^e 
R?p^elente'd"b7^'W  "P  Xl^.t  a"'b'- Con"o'v'e?,'  U  G  Tingley  M.  R. 
Co?key    G    R    ^Swan.  W.  L.  Doyle.  A.  D.  Clarkson,  A.  V.  Ernckson. 

rfr^s^c^^^^e^>-^^.e^ed^h-l^H-W^^er.^^-D^tt 
'""strnda'd^pf^t  Company,  New  York  P.  &B.  and  S^^P.„C.>nsula^o„ 
RYp";etniedTyThtles^"i  'ISiiih,  §:=T  Int"otd."H.   E^  Lavelle. 

J      Kuddick     William    W.    Harrington,    J.    Warren    Putnam. 


U.    S.    Metal   &   Manufacturing    Company     N^wYork^-  Diamond      su^^^ 

poles,  Wolfe  automatic  ^^'l,  J<""  inn^ni^ham  ""e  Represented  '^by  H.  A. 
varnishes,  wood  prese^vaUve  Cunnmgh^am  ax^e^  ^  P^  p^^^^^_  „  ^ 
Hegeman,    Jr..    Cnas.    i^.    v-asi'c,    i-u^.    ^^ 

"='^^I^^V^nl  -Sn^^v-^'^^d^ 
curhions%nd^ac"s^mi?re   wi?h  steel    frames.      Represented   by   Sheridan   A. 

^tlL^tilfmaf  C^^Zr^New,  Vork.-Portab.e  ^Hydraulic  punch  3^00^ 
lb.    telescopic   motor    ';«'•    1"«°"  ^^,i^Ji°PSlcr"Noscalon" 'mac^^^^^^^  for   feed- 

relays,  eo.ls,  condensers  transmitter  arnas  ^  V  including  commutators, 
batteries,  bells  »"d  buzzers,  car  equ^pm  ^^^jj^    ^^^^ 

regsters,  trolley  poles  <^ar  wnceis    nedui.K"i».  b     »  material,     ncluding 

switches  "Hawthorn"  *»lde""8  "^  »  =»^^d  Kl^'/.Vtrose"  material  of  many 
trolley  frogs  "°'''"?.-f'"'"hoard"  and  high  tension  insulators;  "Haw- 
kinds,    mounted    on    display    "oards    ?"°    ^^ »       ,    i^^p.       Represented    by 

«h"""  ^T"."  rV'u.dwig     W     R.    Lyall     D     C.    £uest.,   I    P.    Miller, 
M     A     Oblrnder     E.    DHiman;   H.    B.   Sullivan,    R.    H.    Harper, 
"wttinghouse    Church,   Kerr  &   Company.   Ne*  York.-Copies   of  booklet 

"^^^tiX^ie    Electric    &    Manufac^ring   Company^   East    Pit^^ 

cntrr   c7.nMruclK.n ;    .pr.ng    and    h«  ,k'>^^K   ''".ccs    for   t>     gm  ^^^^^^    ^^,^^^ 
n,a„«anr,r    ,trcl    cro'-'mg'.   .»""„"J;y;'';';;;*^y'Jeve„' years.       Represented  by 
Kirder  section  hftvinB  been  in   service  nearly.  j       MciVrmotl.  George 

I     i^"«••:^'■(•^;Vn;^'V•''ll").borneSv'•s.^^^  J.   E.    Mcl..in. 

"  W.:"      Tung     H     kc    Shoe     Company,     Detroit.    Mich.-Abra.ive    brake 
,h<^r    R.-rscii.ed    by    ).    M.    f.rift.n.  v     L      N      Y -Chain 

llrll^i,   II    C.  SpauUlinit.   K-  T    HodnW..'.. 
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CAR-TRAVERSING    BALLAST    LOADER. 

The  ballast  lt>a<lcr  »liowii  in  llic  |iluitoKra|ili»  was  (lcsiKii«ci  by 
K.  J.  Hcaril  while  he  was  chief  ciiKiiu-cr  of  cotistriution  for 
J.  it.  Whilr  Si  111 .  New  York,  in  diiirni-  of  buihlinK  the  I'liilippinc 
Railways.    \Vc  are  imlrbtcd  to  him  for  the  followiiiR  description  : 

Thi»  loader  was  born  of  ixir  necessities,  a  tncntion  of  sonic  of 
which  will  show  the  reason  for  such  an,  at  first  sight,  awkward 
machine.  Track  had  to  be  ballasted  pretty  close  up  tn  the 
track  layiuR,  and  the  only  lit  balla.st  material  was  uravcl.  Tliis 
was  only  to  be  had  in  the  beds  of  streams  — dry  a  good  deal  of 
the  time,  but  subject  to  sudden  Hoods  from  rains  in  the  moun- 
tains, often  at  times  when  no  rain  occurred  along  the  railway  or 
at  the  pit. 

On  the  island  of  Ccbu  delay  in  receiving  shipments  found  us 
with  only  two  locomotives  with  which  to  lay  track,  swing  mate- 
ria! and  handle  ballast,  leaving  no  spotter  engine  for  ballast  pits. 
As    ballasting    bad    become    imperative    if    track    laying    was    to 


weight  and  strain,  when  working,  was  largely  carrii-d  by  th': 
needle  beam  ami  its  spuds.  The  machine  was  moved  back  with 
tackle  running  to  a  drawhead  one  or  two  cars  back,  and  operated 
with  one  of  the  nigger  heads,  arranged  while  loading  wa* 
going  on. 

The  other  nigger  head  lifted  the  spuds.  To  bring  these  home 
after  moving  the  car  back,  they  were  dropped,  and  the  boom 
svvinig  to  the  left  or  to  the  oppf)sitc  side  from  the  pit;  llu-n  a 
native  slipped  a  1 '/.--in.  pin  into  the  highest  exposed  hole  under 
the  needle  beam,  the  boom  was  at  once  brought  over  and  the 
loading  begun,  the  native  getting  the  pin  through  the  other  spud 
before  the  loaded  bucket  was  back  over  the  car.  I  never  saw 
the  pit  spud  settle  enough  after  this  one  operation  to  require 
repeating  it.  To  avoid  settlement,  each  spud  had  four  blocks 
bolted  on  each  side  at  the  foot,  increasing  the  bearing  area  to 
about  4  sq.  ft. 

The  machine  was  operated  with  a  double  7-in.  two-drum  en- 
gine.    Roth  a  clam  shell  and  orange  peel  bucket,  each  of  1  cu.  yd. 


Ballast  Loader  Used  on   Cebu  Island. 


continue,  one  engine  was  assigned  to  track  laying  during  the 
day  and  swinging  material  at  night ;  the  other  to  hauling  and 
distributing  ballast.  This  left  one  engine  at  night  for  repairs 
or  extra  work.  The  ballast  loader  was  buiU  out  of  what  mate- 
rial was  available.  It  travels  over  the  tops  of  a  standing  string 
of  cars,  beginning  at  their  front  end,  and  thus  avoids  the  need 
of  a  spotter  engine.  The  machine  always  stands  on  an  empty 
car,  making  two  moves  to  load  the  car  in  front  of  it,  and  of 
course  occupies  an  empty  car  at  the  rear  after  loading  all  the 
others.  This  car,  with  a  single  switch,  comes  on  the  front  of 
incoming  empties  when  the  track  is  pulled,  so  the  machine  is  in 
position  to  proceed  with  the  loading  of  them. 

The  first  machine,  the  one  on  Cebu,  has  two  side  sills  of  hard 
wood  and  was  pulled  backward,  the  sills  acting  as  runners  en- 
gaging on  the  crosspieces  seen  in  the  photograph.  The  crosspieces 
had  chuck  blocks  at  the  ends  to  guide  the  runners  and  a  %-in. 
sunken  roller  at  each  end,  over  which  the  sills  or  skid  pieces 
rolled.  These  crosspieces  rested  on  the  car  sides,  which  was  a 
little  hard  on  the  stake  pockets,  and  in  some  cases  they  required 
reinforcing.     The   machine  was   not   hard   on   the  cars,   as   the 


capacity,  were  used,  alternated  on  account  of  repairs.  The  re- 
pairs, at  first,  were  considerable,  particularly  during  the  experi- 
mental stage,  due  largely  to  poorly  adapted  but  the  only  available 
material,  and  also  to  lack  of  shop  facilities.  It  did  not  appear, 
however,  that  it  was  the  cause  of  much  additional  repairs  to  the 
cars;  the  principal  trouble  with  them  was  due  to  the  climate 
causing  tremendous  shrinkage  and  rapid  deterioration,  requiring 
constant  tightening  up  of  rods  and  all  bolts. 

The  cars  held  about  12  yds.,  and  a  good  white  foreman  with 
an  efficient  engineman  and  about  six  natives  would,  after  experi- 
ence with  the  machine,  load  a  string  of  cars  in  10  minutes  per 
car,  including  moving  and  loading.  They  often  made  very  much 
less  for  single  cars,  but,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  equipment 
and  other  causes,  this  output  was  seldom  attained  per  day. 
During  my  time  the  machine  loaded  nearly  all  the  ballast  for 
about  40  miles  of  track  on  the  island  of  Cebu,  and  I  understand 
that  it  was  continued  in  service  until  the  completion  of  the 
ballasting. 

I  built  a  second  machine  on  the  island  of  Panay,  and  used  it 
to  load  for  the  track  on  that  island.     It  operated  in  exactly  the 
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same  way,  but  was  heavier  and  stronger,  had  an  8-in.  engine, 
and  the  machine  was  mounted  on  four  small  wheels,  traveling  on 
40-lb.  rail  laid  on  a  light  stringer  on  top  of  posts  set  over  the 
side  car  sills.  A  pair  of  changeable  filler  rails  was  used  between 
the  cars;  these  were  moved  back  to  between  the  cars  of  the  next 
set-up  while  loading  was  going  on.  In  my  time  it  probably 
loaded  50,000  or  60,000  cu.  yds.,  but  it  made  no  better  economic 
showing  than  the  primitive  Cebu  machine.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  more  like  a  machine,  is  on  the  right  lines,  and  with  better  de- 
tails and  facilities  to  make  them  it  would  do  good  work  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  that  occasioned  these  two. 

They  were  easily  moved  over  the  road  from  pit  to  pit  by 
going  slow  and  keeping  the  spuds  close  to  the  ground,  but  with 
pins  held  tight  against  the  needle  beam  by  the  engine ;  and  no 
overturns,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever  occurred,  with  a  3-ft.  6-in. 
gage,  nor  should  one.  There  is  nothing  particularly  novel  about 
the  machine,  except  that  we  consider  that  operating  a  derrick  atop 
of  the  car  instead  of  on  the  ground  is  an  upside-down  proceeding. 

One  thing  that  occurred  illustrates  the  kind  of  expected  hap- 
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Machine  on   Panay  Island. 

penings  that  called  for  something  like  these  machines.  It  was 
a  clear  day  overhead  at  the  pit,  but  with  clouds  hanging  around 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  seven  or  eight  miles  away  and  1,500  to 
2.000  ft.  high,  which,  unknown  to  those  at  the  pit,  were  precipi- 
tating a  heavy  rain  at  the  head  of  the  stream.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  the  show  of  water  it  was  above  the  sills  of  the  cars  that 
stood  on  the  track  along  the  edge  of  the  long  pit,  which  was 
exhausted  and  excavated  from  15  to  20  ft.  deep  its  full  length, 
at  the  time  a  track  farther  over  was  under  way.  The  water 
soon  went  down,  but  it  had  replenished  the  pit  to  such  an  extent 
that  after  straightening  up  the  track  and  cars,  a  small  job,  work 
went  on  and  that  track  was  not  abandoned  for  months.  In  the 
meantime  other  floods  had  occurred,  however,  adding  to  the 
supply. 


The  Swiss  alone  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  down  working  ex- 
penses this  year.  The  prospect  of  a  deficit  was  so  threatening 
last  year  that  train  service  was  cut  down,  and  other  measures 
•aken  to  save  money.  .N'ow  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
yrar  the  gross  earnings  have  increased  til  per  cent.,  and  the 
expenses  dccreasi-d  l..'l  (icr  cent.  —  from  ti.'i  to  tiO  per  cent,  of  the 
earnings.  The  result  of  this  is  .in  increase  of  no  less  than  20.7 
per  cent,  in  net  earnings. 


BY     HOW.^RD    ELLIOTT, 
President  Northern  Pacitic. 

The  railway  owner,  by  his  courage,  energy  and  intelligence  in 
adopting  advanced  methods,  has  been  able  to  improve  the  rail- 
way system  of  the  United  States  steadily  in  the  last  40  years 
and  still  maintain  and  operate  his  property  in  spite  of  reduc- 
tions in  rates.  If  the  railway  user  had  paid,  for  the  year  which 
has  just  passed,  the  same  average  freight  rates  as  in  1870,  he 
would  have  paid  $2,691,473,7ol..36  more  than  he  did  pay;  if  he 
had  paid  the  same  average  rates  per  passenger  mile  as  in  1888, 
the  additional  payment  would  have  been  $147,260,000,  the  two 
amounts  being  greater  than  the  entire  earnings  of  all  the  United 
States  railways   in  the  last  year. 

But  the  railway  owner  is  now  put  to  it  to  maintain  and  oper- 
ate his  property  on  the  basis  of  present  rates,  present  wages, 
present  prices  for  material,  present  ta.xes,  present  rigid  govern- 
ment restrictions,  and  the  growing  demand  of  a  prosperous 
people  for  more  and  better  service. 

Railways  are  using  rails  of  90  and  100  lbs.  weight  to  the 
yard ;  freight  cars  carrying  50  and  60  tons  of  freight ;  passenger 
cars  weighing  50  and  70  tons  often  carrying  only  a  dozen  people, 
or  five  tons  of  dead  weight  for  one  passenger,  and  locomotives 
weighing  300,000  to  600,000  lbs.,  with  58,000  lbs.  on  a  single 
axle.  The  railway  owner  can  go  no  farther  in  using  larger 
tools  in  his  plant  and  must  depend  for  any  further  economies 
upon  an  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  railway  user  and  em- 
ployee in  using  that  plant.  If  the  railway  user  fails  to  load 
and  unload  the  cars  promptly,  if  the  railway  employee  is  care- 
less and  inefficient,  the  railway  cannot  be  used  to  its  full  effect. 

The  .A.merican  railways  to-day  are  represented  by  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $13,600,000,000,  or  a  trifle  less  than  $58,000  per  mile  of 
road,  and  less  than  $40,000  per  mile  of  track.  Compare  this 
total  capitalization  with  the  total  reported  for  farm  values — 
$20,514,001,838  for  1900,  and  in  manufacturing— $12,686,265,673 
for  1905,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  railway  is  the  second  great 
industrial  interest  in  this  country.  The  railways  in  Europe  are 
capitalized  per  mile  as  follows : 

United    Kingdom $275,040 

France    139,390 

r.ermany    109,788 

.Austria   112,879 

Russia    80,985 

Belgium    169,306 

Here  is  evidence  that  the  American  railway  owner  has  pro- 
duced a  piece  of  machinery  with  far  less  average  capitalization 
than  in  any  other  country ;  which  does  more  work  in  moving 
the  commerce  of  the  country  per  mile  of  railway  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  which  has  steadily  reduced  the  prices  charged 
to  the  railway  user  in  spite  of  increasing  costs  and  complica- 
tions in  doing  the  business.  The  .American  railway  system  of 
to-day  could  not  be  reproduced  for  a  figure  anywhere  near 
what  it  stands  for  on  the  books.  Monthly,  daily,  almost  hourly, 
miprovements  have  been  made,  and  the  railways  are  becoming 
seasoned  and  better  adapted  to  the  great  work  they  have  to 
perform.  Go  to  any  of  the  large  cities  and  growing  towns  and 
try  to  acquire  sullicient  terminal  ground  to  do  even  a  moderate 
business.  Not  long  ago  in  New  York,  an  investigation  was 
made  with  the  idea  of  seeing  what  it  would  cost  to  get  an 
entrance  to  the  city  and  a  moderate  terminal  area,  from  the 
northern  boundary  down  to  about  Fortieth  street.  One  of  the 
best  real  estate  agents  in  New  York  made  a  calculation,  and  a 
right  of  way  down  through  Manhattan  Island  suflicient  for  two 
tracks  and  with  a  limited  terminal  at  the  end,  he  thought  might 
1)0  obtained  for  $170,000,000,  but  would  probably  cost  $200,000,000. 
This  would  be  an  investment  of  $170,000  or  $200,000  a  mile 
for  the  New  York  terminal  alone  of  a  railway  between  Chicago 
and  New  York,  and  in  addition  right  of  way  between  the  two 
cities,  intermediate  terminals,  ami  the  railway  itself  must  be 
olitaiiied.  .And  every  man  of  his  own  knowledge  is  aware  of 
the    fact    that    property   suitable    for   terminals,   in   common   with 
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oihcr  real  csiatc.  Ii.iji  advaiiccil  very  much  in  value  in  all  cilics. 
biK  and  little,  in  the  United  States  in  the  la»t  'irt  years,  and 
that  the  railway  owner  is  payinn  taxes  on  those  increase<l 
valuej  and  is  surely  as  nuuh  entitled  to  a  return  on  the  in- 
crcttjcd  value  as  is  the  owner  of  a  farm,  or  the  owner  of  a 
business   block. 

There  arc  1  ..'C'o.mW  railway  iiiiiiloyccs,  including  the  ofliccrs, 
rcjirrsentinK  at  least  C.OHO.OOO  of  ihc  population  of  this  country. 
They  arc  »(iual.  in  honesty.  inuUiKeiuc.  industry  and  character  to 
the  averaKc  of  American  citi/cns  euKaged  in  other  pursuits. 
Ihcy  arc  trying  to  do  their  part  in  manaKing  and  operating  this 
great  piece  of  conuucrcial  machinery  that  the  railway  owner  has 
created.  As  they  arc  human,  they  make  mistakes,  and  some- 
times forget  that  they  assume  an  obligation  when  they  enter 
the  railway  service,  to  be  honest,  fair  and  loyal  to  the  railway 
owner  and  to  ihc  railway  user.  The  great  army  of  railway 
employees  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  highest  wages  possible 
must  rc*iember  that  there  are  only  100  cents  in  a  dollar;  that  it 
is  possible  to  force  wages  to  a  point  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
railway  owner  to  pay  and  still  maintain  his  plant  for  the  benefit 
of  the  railway  user,  and  that  the  constant  wage  increase  has 
already  discouraged  the  railway  owner,  and  will  tend  to  discour- 
age him  more  unless  additional  revenue  can  be  obtained  from 
the  railw.\v  user.  The  railway  user  often  fails  to  understand 
the  wage  situation,  and  the  railway  employee  and  the  railway 
user  must  remember  that  in  fi.xing  wages  they  must  consider 
the  ability  of  the  business  to  pay  the  wages  demanded. 

In  1908  the  official  figures  show  that  there  were  1,458,244  rail- 
way employees  receiving  $1,051,()32,22.5  in  wages,  or  an  average 
of  $721. lt>  per  year.  For  the  year  1907  the  average  pay  of  rail- 
way employees  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  $260 ;  in  Germany, 
$371 ;  in  Switzerland,  $292 ;  in  Belgium,  where  the  railways  are 
owned  by  the  state,  firemen  received  $15  to  $23  a  month,  the 
higher  rate  only  after  15  years'  service ;  cnginemen  from  $2.50 
a  month  to  $28  a  month  after  24  years'  service;  conductors 
from  $15.97  a  month  to  $34.70.  The  average  railway .  worker 
in  Belgium  gets  43  cents  a  day.  Certain  classes  of  American 
railway  employees  get  more  in  a  month  than  Belgium  railway 
employees  average  in  a  year. 

The  advances  made  in  wages  in  190G  and  1907  increased  the 
payrolls  of  the  railways  about  $120,000,000,  and  increases  since 
then  and  now  under  discussion  mean  $60,000,000  to  $75,000,000 
additional.  These  two  increases  are  equal  to  7  per  cent,  per 
year  on  a  capitalization  of  from  $2,500,000,000  to  $2,750,000,000, 
a  sum  of  money  that  would  go  a  long  way  in  adding  to  the 
transportation   facilities  of  the  country. 

The  railway  employee  has  a  responsibility  to  the  railway  user 
to  be  sober,  industrious  and  careful,  so  as  to  furnish  the  best 
and  safest  transportation  to  the  public,  and  he  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  railway  owner  to  furnish  a  full  day's  honest  and 
efficient  work  for  the  compensation  that  he  receives,  whatever 
it  may  be.  The  industrial  supremacy  of  America  cannot  be 
maintained  unless  that  is  done,  and  every  patriotic  man,  no 
matter  what  his  employment,  should  stop  waste  in  labor  as  well 
as  in  material,  and   expect  hard  work  and   rigid   economy. 

Suppose  each  one  of  the  railway  employees  should,  by  better 
work  and  greater  care,  save  only  1  cent  a  day;  that  would 
mean  for  the  country  $5,566,250  a  year,  or  enough  to  buy  be- 
tween -5.000  and  6.000  freight  cars;  or,  enough  to  build  20O 
miles  of  branch  line  railway  in  Montana.  If  they  could  save 
lf>  cents  a  day,  it  would  mean  $55,662,550  a  year,  which  could 
be  applied  to  adding  to  the  railway  facilities  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  1.525,000  employees  working  directly  for 
the  railways,  there  are  2,500,000  in  coal  mines,  steel  mills,  manu- 
facturing plants,  all  supplying  what  is  necessary  for  the  rail- 
ways in  their  operations,  who  represent  at  letst  10,000,000  of  our 
total  population.  So  the  railway  employees,  and  the  employees 
of  the  industries  dependent  more  or  less  on  its  maintenance 
on  a  sound  basis  represent  appro.ximately  16,000,000  people 
whose  rights  must  be  considered. 

The   railways  are  the  great   purchasers  of  materials   of  many 


kinds,  and  the  muinc  nt  they  arc  forced  to  stop  buying  the  effect 
bcgin.s  to  be  felt  in  the  forest,  the  mine,  the  mill  and  the  factory. 

Of  the  1)0,000,000  people  in  the  United  States,  there  arc  al.oul 
•1,000,000  interested  directly  as  railway  owners,  and  their  depen- 
dent families;  6.000,000  as  railway  employee^  and  their  depen- 
dent families,  leaving  80,000.000  as  railway  users,  with  an  in- 
direct interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  railway.  Some  of  these 
80.000.000  arc  vitally  interested,  because  they  work  for  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  railway  for 
their  success ;  others  because  ihcy  have  their  savings  in  banks 
and  trust  companies;  others  because  they  hold  life  insurance 
policies  for  the  protection  of  their  families,  and  fire  insurance 
policies  for  the  protection  of  their  homes  and  business,  and  all 
are  interested  in  having  enough  transportation  and  good  and 
safe  transportation. 

The  railway  user,  however,  is  too  apt  to  think  that  his  in- 
terest lies  in  having  railway  rates  constantly  reduced,  railway 
wages  constantly  raised,  and  railway  taxes  constantly  increased, 
forgetting  that  it  is  equally  important  to  him,  and  really  more 
important,  to  have  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States  so 
handled  that  capital  will  feel  safe  in  adding  to  investments 
necessary  to  furnish  the  transportation  that  the  business  of  the 
country  demands.  Already,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  the 
margin  between  adequate  and  inadequate  transportation  is  too 
small.  Only  last  winter,  between  the  Missouri  river  and  Chi- 
cago, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  the  railways  could  not  fur- 
nish that  prompt  and  regular  service  that  is  essential  for  a 
satisfactory  movement  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  railway  user  needs  safe  and  adequate  transportation,  and 
it  will  bo  furnished  just  so  long  as  the  business  pays.  The 
railway  owner  cannot  constantly  be  borrowing  money  for  every 
minor  improvement  and  addition  to  the  property.  The  cry  is 
sometimes  raised  that  the  railways  should  not  make  improve- 
ments out  of  current  earnings.  They  should  not  make  al!  of 
their  improvements  out  of  current  earnings,  but  they  should 
put  back  into  the  property  every  year  a  substantial  amount  of 
their  earnings  for  improvements  like  better  passenger  stations, 
more  side  tracks,  better  rails,  better  ballast,  safety  appliances, 
and  other  'forms  of  improvement  of  which  the  present  genera- 
tion of  railway  users  get  the  immediate  benefit,  as  well  as  en- 
abling a  higher  development  of  the  country  for  their  children 
and  grandchildren. 

The  railway  owner,  the  railway  employee,  and  the  railway 
user  must  co-operate,  and  all  must  remember  the  definition : 
"The  association  of  a  number  of  persons  for  their  common 
benefit."  In  the  long  run  it  will  not  benefit  the  railway  user 
to  crowd  down  rates  so  low,  and  raise  taxes  so  high  that  he 
takes  away  all  chance  of  profit  from  the  railway  owner.  The 
railway  employee  must  remember  that  in  the  long  run  he  will 
not  profit  if  he  crowds  up  wages  so  high  that  the  railway  owner 
has  not  sufficient  margin  for  the  development  of  the  facilities 
along  progressive  and  safe  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railway 
owner  must,  in  fixing  the  rates,  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  a 
healthy  development  of  the  country  will  be  promoted. 

Individually,  the  railway  owner,  the  railway  employee,  and 
the  railway  user,  when  they  discuss  the  subject,  are  fair,  and 
agree  there  should  be   fair  treatment  to  all. 

There  is,  however,  a  school  of  politicians  who  make  wild  and 
extravagant  statements  and  who  are  assuming,  without  knowing 
the  facts,  and  without  adequate  study  of  the  situation,  that  great 
injustices  are  being  done.  It  is  important  for  the  railway  em- 
ployee and  for  the  railway  user  to  post  themselves  about  this 
general  subject  if  they  are  to  continue  to  e.xercise  their  present 
control  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  railway  owner. 
His  business  is  now  an  open  book,  and  every  transaction  is 
recorded  in  plain  black  and  white  and  reported  at  frequent  inter- 
vals to  raihvay  commissions,  state  or  national.  The  charges 
that  he  makes  for  service  performed  are  largely  decided  by 
statute  or  by  railway  commissions.  Many  of  the  rules  under 
which  he  conducts  his  business  are  made  by  law,  or  by  various 
boards.     The  railway  user,   if  he   wants  the  best  railways  and 
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progressive  development  of  them,  must  see  to  it  that  his  law- 
makers and  his  boards  of  one  kind  and  another  are  the  right 
kind  of  men,  and  that  they  look  at  this  question,  not  in  a  narrow, 
partisan  way,  but  in  a  broad,  far-sighted  manner. 

The  future  welfare  of  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  railway  user,  and  what  will  he 
do?  Will  he  crowd  the  railway  owner  so  hard  that  the  latter 
cannot  produce  the  increasing  amount  of  transportation  needed 
for  the  free  flow  of  the  commercial  life  blood  of  the  nation? 
Then  what?  The  railway  user  will  have  several  courses  open 
to  him.  He  can  have  a  less  rigid  system  of  regulation  and  gov- 
ernment red  tape  and  encourage  the  railway  business  and  the 
railway  owner  'to  go  on  as  does  other  business,  subject  to  the 
great  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  competition  and  the  natural 
desire  of  the  owner  to  manage  his  business  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  be  a  success,  with  the  hope  of  profit,  which  is  the  main 
incentive  of  all  business.  Or,  he  can  take  over  the  ownership 
and  management  of  the  railways  and  become  responsible  for 
their  operation  and  for  the  money  needed  for  additions  and  bet- 
terments to  existing  properties,  and  for  the  building  of  new  ones. 
In  the  present  state  of  politics  in  this  country  such  a  plan  is 
almost  terrifying  in  its  possibilities,  because  the  government  has 
not  shown  that  it  can  do  work  of  this  character  as  efficiently 
and  economically  as  private  individuals  can.  Government  owner- 
ship, management  and  development  of  the  railways  would  be- 
come a  matter  for  the  politicians  to  trade  upon.  Just  recently, 
in  Austria,  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  because  the 
railways  were  taken  over  by  the  state  on  the  theory  that  better 
service  and  lower  rates  would  be  given  to  the  public.  Now, 
there  is  agitation  to  put  them  back  into  private  hands,  for,  in- 
stead of  proving  profitable,  there  is  a  heavy  annual  deficit,  which 
the  general  taxpayer  has  to  make  up.  The  service  has  de- 
teriorated and  railway  expansion  has  ceased. 

Or  he  can  continue  the  present  system  of  rigid  governmental 
control  and  supervision,  and  interference  with  the  judgment 
and  management  of  the  owner,  which  is  rapidly  having  a  dead- 
ening and  discouraging  effect  on  the  development  of  the  business, 
and  is  preventing  those  additions  and  improvements  so  much 
needed  in  a  growing  country  like  the  United  States.  Or,  he  can 
continue  the  present  system  of  government  regulation  and  con- 
trol, but  guarantee  to  the  railway  owner  some  minimum  return 
upon  his  investment,  so  he  will  be  willing  to  put  money  into 
the  business.  Such  a  plan,  however,  means  that  the  nonuser  of 
the  railway  will  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  user. 

To  my  mind  the  first  course,  of  more  commercial  freedom, 
is  by  far  the  better  for  a  growing  and  expanding  country  like 
the  United  States.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  state  of  per- 
fection, politically  or  socially,  where  government  ownership  and 
bureaucratic  management  of  the  large,  complicated  and  deli- 
■  cately  adjusted  railway  system  of  the  country  will  be  a  success. 
Putting  a  government  uniform  on  a  railway  employe  does  not 
at  once  endow  him  with  a  new  kind  of  intelligence  and  super- 
natural powers,  and  it  will  reduce  his  feeling  of  responsibility. 

If  the  railway  user  and  the  railway  employe  are  not  careful 
to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  the  railway  owner,  and  if  he  is 
not  protected  and  encouraged  a  little,  the  time  is  rapidly  coming 
when  the  railway  user  will  go  to  buy  some  transportation  for 
his  wheat,  his  coal,  his  cattle,  his  manufactured  articles,  and  he 
will  be  i-on fronted  with  the  statement  frdtn  the  railway  owner 
that  all  the  transportation  he  has  has  been  sold,  and  furthermore, 
that  he  tannf)t  produce  any  more  transportation  because  he 
cannf>t  KPt  any  more  money,  and  if  the  railway  user  desires  an 
increased  quantity  or  quality  of  transportation  lie  must  organize 
and  produce  it  for  him.self.  The  railway  etnpluycp  will  find  that 
the  monthly  pay  day  is  not  so  regular  and  certain  as  it  used  to 
be,  and  that  the  wages  paid  arc  lower  than  they  now  are. 

The  iillirnair  good  sense  of  the  American  people  and  their 
belief  in  the  rights  of  property  will,  in  the  long  run,  I  believe, 
I>rcvail  over  the  misstatements  and  misrepresentations  of  some 
public  men,  who,  without  careful  study  and  full  knowledge  of 
the  situation,  and  without  due  regard  to  tlie  effect  of  their  ex- 


travagant language,  make  indiscriminate  attacks  upon  the  rail- 
way system  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  men  who  are 
giving  the  best  that  is  in  them  to  the  work  of  advancing  that 
system. 

This  wonderful  American  railway  system  has  been  created  by 
the  railway  owner  and  capitalized  at  from  one-half  to  one-fifth 
of  the  European  railways.  It  does  twice  as  much  work  at  rates 
from  one-half  to  one-third  of,  and  pays  wages  from  two  to  five 
times  as  much  as  are  paid  by  European  railways.  The  size  of 
the  United  States  and  the  wide  distribution  of  the  products  are 
such  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  use  of  the  railways  and 
low  rates.  To  accomplish  this,  there  must  be  an  expansion  of 
facilities ;  the  railway  owner  has  done  his  part ;  further  expan- 
sion can  only  be  brought  about  through  the  help  of  the  railway 
employee  and  the  railway  user. 

The  railway  owner,  the  railway  employee,  and  the  railway 
user  form  an  "association  of  persons  who  should  act  for  their 
common  benefit;"  not  for  the  benefit  of  one  and  the  injury  of 
the  other,  but  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  There  has  just  been 
a  meeting  in  St.  Paul  where  there  was  much  discussion  about 
the  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  It  is  high  time  for  the 
railway  user  to  consider  carefully  the  conservation  of  the  railway 
system  of  the  United  States.  Common  sense,  publicity,  plain 
statements  of  the  facts,  and  justice  to  all  interests,  whether  indi- 
vidual or  corporate,  will  help  to  settle  this  question  properly. 


EARLY    DAYS   OF    THE    RAILWAY    SIGNAL 
ASSOCIATION.* 


BY    GEORGE    M.    BASFORD. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  occasion ;  but  the  signal  engineer  was 
formerly  a  serious  man.  He  seldom  smiled.  How  could  he? 
He  had  little  to  smile  about.  He  had  plenty  of  responsibiHty 
and  very  little  else.  To-day  he  has  much  to  encourage  him  and 
make  him  happy. 

Five  heroes  and  a  secretary  met  in  Chicago  March  11,  1895,  to 
prepare  for  this  very  successful  movement.  These  young  men, 
pioneering  in  signaling  on  western  railways,  working  under  diffi- 
culties, realized  the  greatness  of  the  signaling  problem  and  saw 
the  need  of  recognition  of  the  possibilities  of  signals  and  signal 
engineers.  In  the  railroad  organizations  we  reported  to  all 
kinds  of  officials.  Some  reported  to  chief  engineers,  others  to 
superintendents  of  bridges,  others  to  operating  officials.  The 
speaker  had  under  his  charge  fifteen  interlocking  plants  and 
all  the  signals  on  a  6,000-mile  railway  [Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul].  At  the  beginning  he  had  two  lonesome  assistants 
for  their  maintenance  and  for  miscellaneous  construction  work. 
But  for  the  valuable  and  efficient  assistance  of  the  signal  com- 
panies our  burdens  would  have  been  much  greater  than  they 
were.  Few  of  us  had  up-to-date  apparatus.  Most  of  us  had 
a  generous  sprinkling  of  old  "wheel  machines"  which  required 
regular  attendance  of  trained  nurses,  but  we  did  not  even  re- 
ceive the  compensation  now  gratefully  accorded  to  that  profes- 
sion. We  had,  in  some  cases,  three  kinds  of  signaling  at  a 
single  plant.  We  picked  ice  out  of  switches.  We  broke  our 
necks  climbing  poles.  We  assisted  at  wrecks  which  persisted  in 
occurring  at  interlocking  plants.  We  sat  up  all  night,  in  the 
cold,  with  sick  automatics.  We  were  "called"  at  2  a.  m,  to 
handle  a  tower,  telegraph  train  orders  and  all,  because  the  night 
man  was  drunk  and  no  one  else  knew  the  combinations.    »    ♦    ♦ 

Railway  signaling  has  now  reached  a  point  which  makes  it 
a  vital  and  fundamental  part  of  railway  construction  and  oper- 
ation. Signaling  is  not  now  considered  as  a  safety  measure 
alone.  Railway  managcnionts  now  consider  it  as  a  means  for 
increasing  intensity  of  traffic  as  well  as  providing  safety.  The 
two  are  necessarily  combined.  *  *  ♦  There  lies  before  the 
signal  engineer  the  problem  of  co-operation  with  all  other  engi- 
neers and  operating  officials  to  produce  the  maximum  intensity 

•Krom  «n  addrcsa  at  th«  annual  dinner  of  tlir  Kiillwnv  Signal  Awociation, 
Kichmond,  Va.,  Oct.  U.  Mr.  Hatford,  now  with  tlir  American  Loyomotive 
Company,  was  the  orRanlier  and  firat  aecretary  of  the  Railway  hiKnaling 
I'luh,  which  has  gruwn   into  the  pre»ent   national  aHociatioo. 
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of  IraflW  an. I  thr  iii;ixitiiiiin  of  .tafrly.  N'li  problem  is  imirr  iti- 
icrrsliMK  than  (hij  ami  none  that  (uccs  any  raitrund  oDicial  is 
more  intpiriiiK  If  one  lias  a  serious  desire  to  leave  the  worl<l 
better  than  he  finds  it  he  has  in  siKiialiiiK  an  opixirttinity  for  the 
development  of  his  ideal  and  ambition. 

SiKiial  problems  liavr  i-baiiRrd  radically  with  the  advent  of 
the  subway,  tlic  tunnel  and  the  busy  terminal.  Without  signals 
the  most  recent  and  most  intensely  active  transportation  devel- 
opments would  be  impossible.  ♦  •  •  The  spccd-control  sys- 
tem recently  installed  in  the  New  >'ork  subway  increases  by  21 
per  cent,  the  capacity  of  tracks  already  extremely  busy.  This 
and  other  similar  ilevelopmcnts  explain  how  one  railway  system 
operaliuK  entirely  within  the  limits  of  one  city  is  safely  handling 
2.1KH>,(X)0  passengers  a  day,  with  the  traffic  doubling  every  ten 
years. 

That  the  railways  would  some  time  be  held  accountable  for 
systematic  and  uniform  i)rinciplcs  in  signaling  was  anticipated 
fifteen  years  ago;  and,  like  many  other  features  of  railway 
practice,  signaling  will  sooner  or  later  be  the  subject  of  govern- 
mental cfTorts  to  direct  and  systematize  and  control.  It  will  be 
fortunate  if  through  the  work  of  this  association  the  signaling 
of  American  railways  may  be  so  systematized  and  so  highly 
developed  upon  sensible,  correct  lines  as  to  lead  finally  to  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  association  as  those 
which  must  be  followed.  The  fact  may  be  accepted  as  estab- 
lished that  if  the  Railway  Signal  Association,  with  its  member- 
ship of  over  1,200,  first  stands  for  the  best  in  systematized  sig- 
nabng  and  then  increases  its  influence  to  the  extent  of  the 
general  adoption  of  its  methods,  not  only  will  the  day  of  out- 
side control  be  deferred,  but  that  control  will,  when  it  comes, 
be  acceptable  and  perhaps  even  desirable. 

It  will  be  wise  to  see  what  must  be  done  sooner  or  later  and 
win  honor  by  doing  it  in  advance  of  requirement  and  compulsion. 
That  this  association  has  this  great  work  to  do  and  that  a  great 
opportunity  lies  before  it  to  do  it  well,  is  the  thought  I  would 
like  to  leave  with  vou. 


DOUBLE  TRACK  RAILWAYS  IN  TENNESSEE. 

The  railway  map  of  Tennessee,  given  herewith,  is  printed  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  all  sections  of  railways  in  the  state  on 
which  there  is  more  than  one  track.  The  t'ermini  of  the  sections, 
as  shown  in  the  map,  are  as  follows : 

TENNESSEE. 


No, 
tracks. 
Illinois  Central. 

Fulton,  Ky.,  to  Gibbs 2 

Trimble   to  Dyersburg   2 

Fowlkes  to  South  Fork   2 

Diversion   to   Woodstock 2 

Memphis  Terminals 2 

Woodstock  to  Etter    2 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  S-  St.  Louis. 

At  Chattanooga    2 

Nashville  to  Shop  Junction    2 

Aulon  to  Memphis,  Tenn 2 


Approx. 
miles. 


Queen  &  CrtietHl. 

I'"lat    Rock,    Ky..  lo   Itelenwood 

(Jakriale  to  llarrlman  Juiirtinn 

l.uuitftlle  &  Nttihvtile. 
Kilgrficid  Junction  to  South  Naiihvllle  ... 
Aulon  to   Lecwood    


So. 
tracki. 


Appro, 
mile*. 


Southern, 

Knoxville  to  Morriatown   

Knoxvlllc  to  Comer 

Chattanooga  to  Uoltcwah 

At   Memphis    

Yasoo  &  Misiijsippi  Galley. 
Ettcr   to  Lakevicw,   Miss 


DOUBLE   TRACK    LINES  IN    KENTUCKY. 


The  statement  of  dfjublc  track  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  pub- 
lished in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  September  10,  page  498, 
shows  a  line  -34  miles  long  as  a  part  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
which  should  be  entered  under  the  head  of  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville.    It  is  correctly  shown  in  the  map. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 


The  French  have  had  a  railway  in  operation  since  1904  in 
Senegal  from  Kayes,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Senegal 
river,  east  by  south  .34.5  miles  to  Kulikoro,  on  the  upper  Niger, 
whence  it  is  navigable  to  the  great  native  .African  city  Tim- 
buctoo.  On  this  line  there  are  two  trains  each  way  daily,  an 
"express"  (if  so  it  may  be  called),  which  makes  the  trip  is 
four  days,  stopping  nights,  and  a  mixed  train,  which  is  five  days 
on  the  way.  In  either  the  passenger  has  leisure  to  see  the 
country,  the  average  speed  being  six  and  seven  miles  an  hour. 
A  considerable  traffic  was  hoped  from  the  boats  on  the  Niger, 
but  in  the  first  year  this  connection  was  made  the  whole  tonnage 
carried  was  26,125  tons,  or  less  than  90  tons  daily,  and  in  the 
two  following  years  this  tonnage  decreased.  The  gross  earn- 
ings, which  were  $507,800  in  1905,  fell  to  $465,600  in  1909,  when 
the  net  earnings  were  $209,90<(,  or  $606  per  mile. 


In  view  of  recent  serious  accidents,  in  France,  it  has  been 
charged  that  the  passenger  cars  are  too  light.  The  management 
of  the  State  Railways  replies  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  pas- 
senger cars.  Those  marked  with  two  stars  are  the  modern  ones, 
and  may  be  run  at  the  greatest  practicable  speeds ;  those  marked 
with  one  star  may  not  go  more  than  62  miles  an  hour,  and 
those  witiiout  any  mark  are  limited  to  56  miles  an  hour.  All 
kmds  of  cars  may  be  made  up  into  one  train ;  but  in  that  case 
written  notice  must  be  given  to  the  engineman  not  to  run  more 
than  56  miles  an  hour.  There  was  one  unmarked  car  in  the 
train  recently  wrecked,  and  the  engineman  had  been  notified. 
Whether  he  ran  more  than  56  miles  an  hour  cannot  be  proved; 
for  the  engineman  was  killed,  and  the  speed  recordmg  apparatus 
was  demolished. 


Double  Track   Railways   In  Tennessee. 


CS^n^ral  N^we  #^ctton* 


The  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton  now  uses  the  Union  sta- 
tion for  all  passenger  trains  in  Toledo. 

Passenger  trains  began  running  regularly  through  the  Mich- 
igan Central  tunnel  under  the  Detroit  river  October  16. 

At  Los  Angeles,  October  1,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
was  fined  $100  for  violating  the  federal  hours-of-labor  law. 

The  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Car  Demurrage  Bureau.  .\.  G. 
Thomason,  manager,  with  headquarters  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  to  be 
abolished  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Near  Genoa,  Wis.,  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  engineman 
of  an  express  train  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  was 
shot  in  the  head  by  a  stray  bullet  from  the  rifle  of  a  hunter. 

In  the  Federal  Court  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  last  Tuesday 
the  Missouri  Pacific  was  fined  from  $10  to  $25  each  on  24  counts 
for  violating  the  sixteen-hour  law.  The  evidence  indicated  that 
employees  were  worked  overtime  from  ten  minutes  to  one  hour. 

Machinists  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  who  have  been  on  a 
strike  for  about  a  year,  are  to  be  reinstated,  an  agreement 
having  been  reached  between  Mr.  Harris,  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  and  Mr.  Mulholland,  attorney  for  the  National 
Organization  for  Machinists. 

The  shops  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  are 
now  running  nine  and  a  half  hours  daily  (with  a  Saturday  half 
holiday),  following  a  long  period  of  short  hours.  We  under- 
stand that  the  same  change  has  been  ordered  at  the  other  prin- 
cipal shops  of  the  company. 

The  turbine  steamships,  Yale  and  Harvard,  heretofore  running 
between  New  York  and  Boston  direct,  in  the  service  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Line,  have  been  sent  from  New  York  around  Cape 
Horn  to  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  to  be  used 
by  the  Western  Pacific  in  coastwise  service,  probably  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  directors  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  have  issued  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  progress  being  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
line,  which  says  that  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  on  the 
Winnipeg,  Lake  Superior  and  prairie  sections,  but  that  a  great 
scarcity  of  labor  exists  in  the  mountain  sections,  where  con- 
tractors are  short  5,500  men  of  the  number  required,  despite 
wage  offers  of  S3  per  day. 

On  November  26  the  New  York  State  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion will  hold  examinations  for  the  following  positions :  Assist- 
ant chief.  Division  of  Statistics  and  .\ccounts,  Public  Service 
Commission,  Second  district,  $2,400;  junior  statistician,  $1,200 
to  $1,500;  mechanical  engineer.  Transportation  Department,  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  First  district,  $2,401  to  $3,000.  .Applica- 
tion blanks  must  be  filed  on  or  before  November  ID. 

The  Canadian  Railway  Accident  Insurance  Company  of  Ot- 
tawa, Ont..  has  been  absorbed  by  the  Liverpool  &  London  & 
Globe,  the  prrce  paid  for  the  shares  (par  $25)  being  $100  per 
share.  The  Canadian  Company  was  established  in  1H!I5,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000.  of  which  $250,000  was  sub- 
scribed and  $f.2,500  paid  in  in  cash.  The  cf)mpany  issues  acci- 
dent policies  for  railway  employees  and  last  year  had  a  premium 
income  of  $33.3.336.  with  losses  of  $149,462. 

The  strike  of  railway  employees  in  France  was  called  off  <>n 
Monday  night  last  and  the  men  reported  for  work  the  next  day. 
but  considerable  disorder  continued  and  the  government  main- 
tained a  strong  force  of  trofips  in  Paris.  I'.omb.s  were  found 
at  12  different  railway  stations  m  that  city.  On  Monday  a  Iximi) 
was  thrown  at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  near  the  Chanticrs 
station  at  the  moment  a  passenger  train  was  due  from  Drrux, 
and  all  Versailles  was  shaken.  Attempts  at  train  wrecking  were 
reported  from  various  parts  of  I'rancc.  and  serious  catastrophes 
were  narrowly  averted. 

On  Sunday  last.  October  KI,  Mr  (  Icinenf.  of  the  firm  of 
Clement  &  Bayard,  with  six  other  i»crsons,  iniliicling  his  assist- 
ants an<l  a  number  of  the  Uritish  Parliament,  representing  a 
lonimittce  of  that  body.  Hew  from  Paris  to  Lonilon  in  a  dirigililc 
balloon,    making   the    passage   of    1!»5    miles    in    six    hours.      He 


started  at  7:15  a.m.  and  reached  London  at  1:15  p.m.  The 
distance  and  the  starting  point  are  not  clearly  stated  in  the 
despatches,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  railway  trains  and  con- 
necting boats  across  the  channel  traverse  a  route  of  about  245 
miles,  so  the  figure  above  given  appears  to  be  the  air  line  dis- 
tance actually  traveled.  It  is  said  that  the  war  department  of 
Great  Britain  will  make  experiments  with  this  balloon.  No  stop 
was  made  in  the  flight.  The  altitude  maintained  was  from  30O 
to  700  ft. 

Safety   Appliance   Order. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  concluded  its  con- 
sideration of  the  freight-car  questions  which  were  the  subject 
of  its  hearing  on  the  29th  of  September  and  on  October  15- 
issued  an  order,  as  required  by  the  terms  of  a  law  passed  by 
Congress  at  its  last  session,  establishing  uniform  standards  for 
the  equipment  of  freight  cars  with  certain  appliances.  The 
order  has  not  yet  been  published  but  a  statement  issued  by  the 
commission  says : 

"The  order  doe?  not  make  any  radical  change  in  equipment. 
Its  main  purpose  and  intent  is  to  require  that  all  classes  of 
freight  cars  shall  be  equipped  alike  in  all  parts  of  the  country,, 
as  such  uniformity  is  regarded  as  highly  conducive  to  the  safet>- 
of  employees.  All  the  appliances  covered  by  the  commission's- 
order  are  now  used  on  cars,  with  the  exception  that  two  addi- 
tional ladders  are  required  on  certain  classes  of  cars,  and  two 
additional  sill  steps  are  required  on  all  cars. 

'in  the  past  the  appliances  placed  upon  cars  for  the  safety 
of  the  men  have  been  covered  by  rules  made  by  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association.  These  rules  have  not  been  binding 
upon  the  railways,  and  have  not  been  lived  up  to,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  each  road  has  followed  its  own  ideas,  and  it 
has  been  impossible  to  secure  the  desired  uniformity. 

"It  is  not  expected  that  compliance  with  the  order  will  cause 
any  undue  expense  to  the  roads,  as  the  order  applies  entirely  to- 
new  equipment  and  is  immediately  effective  only  with  respect  to 
new  cars.  The  change  in  equipment  of  cars  now  in  service  so 
as  to  bring  them  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  commission's 
order  will  be  made  gradually,  as  the  cars  go  through  the  shops 
for  general  repairs.  This  part  of  the  subject  will  be  dealt  with 
by  the  commission  in  a  future  order,  a  sufficient  extension  of 
time  being  granted  to  bring  old  equipment  up  to  the  uniform 
standards  without  undue  expense." 


The   Public's   Investment    in    Railways. 

By  dealing  a  blow  at  tiio  railways  a  great  part  of  the  popula- 
tion is  dealing  a  blow  at  its  own  interests.  Take  first  the  case 
of  the  depositors  in  savings  banks.  Three  years  ago  a  statement 
was  prepared  which  showed  that  in  the  six  states  chiefly  dis- 
tingui-ihcd  for  their  savings  deposits,  the  aggregate  of  railway 
securities  of  steam  roads  owned  by  the  savings  institutions  was 
no  less  than  $442,.354,086.  The  aggregate  deposits  in  the  six 
states  then  amounted  to  $2,177,85!',256,  so  that  over  20  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  total  was  invested  in  railway  securities.  There 
were  5,174,718  depositors  in  these  six  states  at  the  time.  In 
other  words,  over  five  million  persons  were  interested  as  de- 
positors in  the  savings  institutions  in  these  states,  and  these  in- 
stitutions had  one-fifth  their  entire  funds  out  in  investments  in 
railway  bonds.  The  savings  banks  in  thirty  other  states,  accord- 
ing to  incomplete  private  returns,  at  that  time  showed 
$12."*. 677,191  more  of  railway  securities  owned,  this  constituting 
over  26  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  as  represented  by  over  a 
million  depositors. 

The  life  insurance  companies  at  that  time  had  $6(h^,262,896 
invested  in  railway  bonds  and  stocks,  this  forming  (uer  31  per 
cint.   oi   their   aggregate   assets   of  $2.t'28, 131, 25:1. 

The  t.isk  of  bringing  these  figures  down  to  date  would  lie  a 
very  lalioriotis  one  and  a  great  deal  of  time  would  lie  required 
to  do  it.  We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  simply  by  in- 
diciting  that  the  aggregate  amount  invested  in  this  way  is  to-day 
very  miuh  larger  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  compil.ition 
from  which  we  have  been  drawing  was  prepared.  \Vc  have 
gone  to  the  pains  to  look  up  the  statistics  for  the  savings  hanks 
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in  tlic  six  »tatr<  nirrady  rofiTrcil  li>.  ami  liiul  (li.it  ilu  .iKniiKiilc 
of  the  lix  sl;iti-s  iii>w  Manils  nt  $(ill.i!IH,7"2:{,  as  ajjainsl 
$H'J..V>».08(i.  Thi  dct.tiU  for  the  (liflfcrcnt  states  appear  in  the 
followiiiK  lalilc.  It  will  he  oltservcti  that  in  Maine  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  deposits  arc  invested  in  railway  securities;  in  Con- 
necticut, 11  per  cent.;  in  New  ilainpsliire.  .'18  per  cent,  and  in 
New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  1(!.K7  per  crnl.  to 
23.30  per  cent.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  nnnihcr  of  de- 
positors in  tiicse  six  slates  now  exceeds  six  millions. 

Ni).  of  DcponiU  of  Knilwa/ (ilcnni)     Pr.  ct.  of 

Suir.                   ilri>i>«ilor».  unvings  tiankn.  dcciiritics  owned,  deposits. 

New     V.irk a,.s.Sl..H.S()  $1.4S»,440,404  $Br.(l,S  Ifl.O(li)            lfl.87 

New    Irr«ry «04,108  Bli.ltsn.OOl  23, 202,. '17  j 

Mu««ncliii»clt»     ...    8,040.894  74.S.101.483 

New    ll«iiip»l>ire..       102,640  s.-i.l(i.1.lirt2 


Ci>iinri.tlcut    .■|R8,847 

Maine     tS8.80 


2(l:t.M;t3..')(12 
,s«.:,,-.7.027 


23. .SO 
166,420,540  20, Dl 

32,398,012  3S.06 

108,102,088  41.05 

45,078,610  50.90 


Total    (1,140,579  $2,783,484,218  $614,648  723  22.24 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  investments  of  other 
classes  of  institutions  at  this  date  would  be  correspondingly 
larger  than  three  years  ago.  Roughly  speaking,  it  is  probably 
correct  to  say  that  the  aggregate  iiivcstnicnts  of  savings  insti- 
tutions, insurance  companies  and  educational  institutions  at  this 
date  must  stand  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,750,000,000.  Just 
think  of  placing  such  an  enormous  investment  in  jeopardy  by 
adopting  a  policy  which  would  deny  to  the  railways  the  right 
to  advance  the  price  of  the  services  rendered  by  them  as  the 
cost  to  them  of  doing  the  work  increases.  Is  not  the  policy  a 
short-sighted  one,  and  will  it  not  react  <.o  the  detriment  of  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  gain  political  capital  for  themselves  by 
arousing  the  passions  of  those  who  do  not  stop  to  think  that 
they  themselves  have  so  much  at  stake  in  seeing  that  fair  treat- 
ment be  accorded  the  carriers? 

— Commercial  and  Fimncial  Chronicle. 


Wellman's  Airship. 

The  lon.n  heralded  attempt  to  sail  across  the  .Atlantic  ocean 
in  a  balloon  was  linally  bcgim  on  Saturday  morning,  October 
15.  Walter  W'clltnan,  with  five  companions,  started  from  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  dirigible 
balloon  ".America,"  and  on  Sunday  about  noon  he  passed  Nan- 
tucket; but  during  the  next  24  hours  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
airship,  although  many  steamships  equipped  with  wireless  tele- 
graph apparatus  were  on  the  watch  for  messages.  On  Tuesday 
morning  about  5  o'clock  the  airship  was  cited  by  the  British 
steamship  "Trent, "  about  4.j0  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras, 
whence  it  had  been  blow-n  by  adverse  winds,  about  350  miles 
(south)  out  of  its  intended  course.  The  aeronauts  were  res- 
cued by  the  "Trent"'  and  the  "America"  was  abandoned.  When 
the  life  boat,  suspended  beneath,  was  detached,  the  balloon  at 
cnce  rose  rapidly,  and  it  is  expected  that  when  heated  by  the 
.«un  it  will  burst  and  smk.  The  "America"  was  in  the  air  about 
71  hours  and  traveled  approximately  850  miles.  Count  Zeppelin 
with  his  airship,  much  larger  than  the  "America,"  remained  aloft 
'?•'  hours  at  one  time. 

On  Sunday  the  "America"  had  to  descend  to  nearly  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  to  get  out  of  an  electrical  storm,  and  then  in 
order  to  rise  agam  it  was  necessary  to  throw  overboard  several 
barrels  of  gasolene.  On  Monday  the  heat  of  the  sun  caused  the 
gas  to  expand  and  the  balloon  to  rise,  and  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  getting  down  again.  Later  it  was  necessary  to 
throw  overboard  about  all  of  the  fuel. 


Just   Plain   Common   Senfe   in    Utati. 

The  Utah  Press  Association  has  passed  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  a  state  railway  commission  is  undesirable.  It  says ; 
W  hat  Utah  needs  is  further  railway  development  in  order  that 
she  herself  may  expand  and  develop,  and  this  association  de- 
sires to  endorse  the  policy  of  the  present  railway  management 
and  to  encourage  rather  than  to  retard  railway  building.  \V'hat 
we  want  is  more  railways  in  Utah.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  a  railway  commission  for  this  state,  regarding  it 
not  only  as  wholly  unnecessary  from  a  business  point  of  view- 
but  also  dangerous  because  of  the  probability  that  it  will  become 
a  political  machine  capable  of  great  and  unreasonable  oppression 
m  the  hands  of  designing  or  unscrupulous  politicians.  With  the 
great  number  of  commissions  which  the  state  already  has.  such 
creation  not  only  is  uncalled  for  but  possibly  is  oppressive 


Car    Efficiency.* 

.\.s  long  ago  an  July  our  Inillclin*  showcfl  that  wc  had  a  much 
•sm.iller  c.ir  surphi.K  tli.in  wc  h.id  last  year  and  two  years  ago, 
and  tli.it  this  siir|)lii.s  w.i.s  diminishing  rapidly.  We,  therefore, 
urged  the  railway.s  to  call  the  attention  of  their  shippers  to  the 
fiicl  that  we  still  had  a  .surplus  and  that  it  would  be  well  to 
utilize  it  by  making  all  possible  advance  shipments.  Up  to  the 
(irst  of  September  it  looked  as  if  a  serious  car  shortage  were 
coming,  the  surplus  rapidly  diminished  and  we  noted  fjuite  a 
Sizeable  little  shortage,  over  twice  the  shortage  of  a  year  ago, 
but  when  we  came  to  our  next  bulletin,  for  the  middle  of  Sep- 
lember,  the  shortage  had  not  increased.  It  had  dropped  to  the 
unimportant  figure  of  a  year  ago.  The  only  sign  of  the  im- 
liortance  of  the  freight  car  was  my  receiving  two  invitations 
to  dinner  from  two  traffic  clubs.  Something  had  happened, 
but  what  th;it  was  it  was  very  diflicult  to  find  out.  1  was  afraid 
there  was  something  in  the  political  situation,  that  something 
had  possibly  been  said  by  gentlemen  who  were  asked  out  to 
dinner,  more  than  1  am,  but  when  I  put  the  figures  up  to  the 
Committee  on  Relations  Between  Railroads  of  the  ."Xmerican 
Railway  Association,  a  committee  composed  of  transportation 
men  from  ail  over  the  country,  they  did  not  feel  that  trafific 
was  fallmg  oft',  even  if  there  were  not  much  of  a  car  shortage. 
They  felt  that  wc  were  handling  more  business  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  that  we  were  handling  it  better,  and  that  the  shippers 
and  consignees  were  handling  it  better.  They  felt  that  the  rail- 
ways were  making  so  much  better  time  in  handling  the  cars  and 
that  the  industries  were  making  so  inuch  better  time  in  handling 
the  cars,  that  we  were  then  doing  a  big  business  without  a 
big  shortage,  but  they  thought  that  quite  a  shortage  might  be 
coming.  Our  last  bulletin,  which  is  just  out,  tends  to  confirm 
their  impression.  The  surplus  is  still  dropping,  as  it  did  last 
year,  and  the  shortages  are  twice  what  they  were  last  year.  The 
resumption  of  mining  in  the  .Middle  West  is  the  chief  factor 
in  this.  It  seems  to  be  the  first  period  in  three  years  that  the 
railways  have  run  full,  and  1  am  convinced  that  they  are  making 
a  record. 

There  have  been  two  changes  in  conditions,  as  compared  with 
last  year.  First,  the  railways  have  increased  their  rate  of  pay- 
ment for  cars  40  per  cent.  .\  year  ago  they  were  paying  each 
other  25  cents  a  day  for  the  use  of  freight  cars;  this  figure 
has  been  raised  to  35  cents.  This  is  not  as  high  as  the  50  cent 
figure  which  was  in  effect  three  years  ago,  and  which  was 
broken  down  by  the  panic.  Some  of  us  feel  that  the  old  50  cent 
figure  was  not  as  much  of  a  success  as  it  might  have  been  in 
.stimulating  the  movement  of  freight  cars,  but  it  did  stimulate 
the  building  of  freight  cars  at  the  time  when  they  were  most 
needed.  The  50  cent  rate  did  not  operate  to  quicken  the  move- 
ment of  cars  when  they  absolutely  could  not  be  moved  faster, 
but  I  believe  that  when  the  round  up  is  made  and  the  figures 
are  ascertained  we  shall  find  that  the  35  cent  rate  does  stimu- 
late the  movement  of  cars  now  that  there  are  sufficient  facilities 
to  allow  a  quicker  movement. 

The  national  car  demurrage  rules  have  been  put  in  general 
effect  throughout  the  country.  There  has  been  a  fight  against 
them  in  Michigan  which  the  railways  have  vvt)n  in  the  Michigan 
state  courts,  and  there  is  still  a  fight  on  them  m  New  England, 
but  in  the  great  body  of  the  country 'the  national  rules  are  in 
effect. 

Some  parts  of  this  code  are  not  popular  in  Pittsburgh,  but 
I  understand  that  you  gentlemen  have  accepted  them  w-ith  your 
usual  loyalty,  and  that  you  have  made  the  best  of  them  and 
found  out  that  they  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  they  look.  I 
trust  that  you  realize  the  important  thing  in  these  rules,  and  that 
is  that  they  are  uniform.  You  can  feel  that  when  you  handle 
a  car  promptly,  it  is  not  gcing  to  be  delayed  through  the  local 
regulations  of  any  state,  and  the  people  in  the  extreme  West 
and  South  know  that  if  they  handle  a  car  promptly  it  is  not 
going  to  be  delayed  here  in  the  North. 

This  introduction  of  uniform  rules  has  resulted  in  a  great 
saving  in  cars.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cars  are  making 
more  miles  every  day  this  year  than  they  did  last,  and  we  must 
acknowledge  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  public  in  the  han- 
dling of  cars. 

As  to  the  future,  there  are  special  difficulties  now  before  the 

'From  an  address  by  Arthur  Hale  before  the  Traffic  Clubs  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago. 
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railways  in  the  way  of  improving  their  facilities,  but  I  assure 
you  that  they  are  doing  everything  they  can. 

There  is  another  step  in  advance  which  the  railways  ought 
to  take,  and  in  which,  I  think,  the  industries  can  help.  We 
ought  to  use  cars  more  than  we  do  in  common.  There  is  a 
theory,  often  put  into  practice,  that  the  markings  on  a  car  have 
something  to  do  with  the  point  to  which  it  should  be  loaded, 
and  it  is  very  easy  for  railway  officers  to  sit  in  their  offices  in 
times  of  car  shortage  and  say,  "we  w-ant  our  own  cars  back." 
but,  in  practice,  v/hen  a  car  takes  a  load  of  raw  material  into 
an  industry,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  industry  to  load  it  out 
with  finished  product  in  some  other  direction.  When  the  rail- 
ways attempt  to  regulate  this,  when  the  roads  try  to  tell  in- 
dustries that  cars  of  Eastern  roads  must  always  be  loaded  East, 
and  cars  of  Western  roads  must  always  be  loaded  West,  they 
are  undertaking  to  do  many  difficult  things  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  they  are  enforcing  still  more  difficult  things  upon 
their  patrons.  In  practice  the  theory  does  not  work  out.  In  all 
cases  of  stress  the  theory  gives  way  to  the  practice,  and  we  do 
use  our  cars  in  common,  but  this  rough  and  ready  method  of 
using  cars  in  common  leads  to  grave  injustices.  The  origmat- 
ing  road  which  is  generally  the  car  owner,  suffers  as  it  ought 
not  to  suffer.  There  is  only  one  way  out  of  this,  and  that  is 
to  provide  suitable  regulation.  I  believe  that  a  regulation  can 
be  devised  under  which  the  shipper  will  be  able  to  load  the  cars 
we  give  to  him  as  he  pleases.  When  that  proper  regulation  is 
jirovided  we  will  make  even  better  movement  with  our  cars, 
and  we  will  again  postpone  car  shortage. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  industries  can  help.  You 
can  unload  cars  even  quicker  than  you  are  doing  it  now.  In 
periods  of  car  shortage  every  time  an  industry  gives  us  back 
a  car  well  inside  of  the  free  time,  we  ought  to  make  proper 
I'ayment  to  the  industiy.  I  think  that  a  rule  can  be  devised  by 
which  the  industries  and  the  railways  can  directly  share  the 
benefit  of  quick  work  at  loading  and  unloading  points. 

I  hope  we  shall  not  have  a  serious  car  shortage  this  fall,  but 
some  time  we  shall  have  a  serious  car  shortage,  and  when  it 
comes  I  hope  you  will  remember  that  it  will  take  combined  ac- 
tion to  keep  the  industries  of  this  country  on  an  increase. 

There  are  a  great  many  ways  in  which  what  we  call  a  car 
shortage  may  arise.  There  may  be  a  real  shortage  in  cars,  but 
it  may  be  only  a  symptom  of  a  shortage  in  something  else ; 
perhaps  in  tracks  or  in  repair  shops,  or  perhaps  a  shortage  of 
men,  and  perhaps  of  brains.  If  the  car  shortage  prove  only  to 
be  a  symptom,  and  the  real  shortage  be  a  shortage  of  brains  or 
men,  I  trust  you  will  sympathize  with  the  railways  and  remem- 
ber that  they  have  not  a  monopoly  in  shortages  of  men.  nor  in 
shortages  of  brains. 


Testirrony  in   Illinois  Central  Car  Repair  Fraud  Case. 

H.  C.  Df.lph.  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Ostermann  Manu- 
facturing Company,  testified  at  Chicago  last  week  in  the  crim- 
inal proceedings  in  the  municipal  court  against  certain  former 
officers  of  the  Illinois  Central  for  alleged  frauds  against  the 
road  in  the  repair  of  cars.  Mr.  Dolph  produced  a  "red  book" 
in  which  were  recorded  payments  made  by  check  by  the  Oster- 
mann Manufacturing  Company  to  officers  of  the  Illinois  Central. 
The  special  hank  account  against  which  these  checks  were  drawn 
was  maintained  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Ostermann  Manufacturing  CVimpany  from  l'"el)- 
ruary,  1908,  to  October,  1909.  The  book  tended  to  corroborate 
testimony  previously  given  by  H.  C.  Ostermann  regarding  pay- 
ments to  the  Illinois  Central  officers.  T.  J.  Kirby.  president  of 
the  Kirby  Kqitipment  Cf>mpany,  testllied  that  certain  stock  of  the 
Ostermann  .Manufacturing  Company,  which  was  owned  by  Rawn, 
had  been  carried  in  his  name  at  the  request  of  J.  E.  Buker. 

Evidence  regarding  the  bank  accounts  of  Ira  G.  Rawn,  F.  tt. 
Ilarrim.m,  Charles  L.  Ewing,  J.  M.  Taylor,  J.  E.  Buker,  Will- 
iam Kcnsiinw  and  F.  H.  Nilcs  was  introduced  to  corroborate 
testimony  i)revif)tisly  given  regarding  large  sums  of  money  that 
these  men  had  received  as  a  result  of  their  alleged  participation 
in  the  car  repair  frauds.  The  evidence  showed  that  Ira  G. 
Rawn,  whose  salary  as  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central 
was  $20,000  a  year,  deposited  $79,9.V>  in  the  Western  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank  between  January  I,  1009,  and  May  'J8,  1910; 
$n,529  in  the  Railway  Exchange  bank  between  May,  l!'OH,  and 
February,  1910,  and  III.XKl  in  the  (  orn  Exchange  National  bank 
between    1908   and    1910.     F.    B.    Harriman,   on   Jio.ooo   a   year. 


deposited  $113,675  in  the  Railway  E.xchange  bank  between  May, 
1908,  and  September,  1910;  $146'219  in  the  Corn  Exchange  Na- 
tional bank  between  December,  1905,  and  April,  1910,  and  $36,000 
in  the  Western  Trust  &  Savings  bank  between  March,  1909, 
and  April,  1910.  Deposits  in  the  Railway  Exchange  bank  ceased 
in  April  of  this  year,  shortly  after  his  resignation  from  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  the  other  two  accounts  were  closed  out 
on  April  7.  He  also  had  a  deposit  at  the  Continental  National 
bank,  the  details  of  w'hich  were  not  introduced.  C.  L.  Ewing, 
on  $5,000  a  year,  deposited  $235,765  between  February,  1907,  and 
June,  1910,  in  the  Fort  Dearborn  National  bank,  and  had  a 
balance  on  July  18  of  $258.54.  The  deposit  of  William  Renshaw, 
former  superinteiident  of  machinery  of  the  Illinois  Central,  in 
the  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  bank,  grew  from  $98,692  in  March, 
1908,  to  $558,005  on  January  10,  1910.  Others  of  the  persons 
implicated  by  the  testimony  also  enjoyed  rapid  increases  in  their 
hank  accounts. 


Fashion    Note. 

"Subscriber"  sends  the  following:  "A  motorman  on  a  west- 
ern road  running  a  McKeen  motor  car  in  turning  in  his  delay 

report   mentioned   a   delay   of   three   minutes   at   Station   A 

loading  a  young  lady  dressed  in  a  hobble  skirt.  This  is  a  new 
condition  with  which  the  transportation  companies  have  to  cope. 
No  doubt  if  the  style  becomes  prevalent  some  ingenious  mind 
will  devise  an  apparatus  for  picking  up  such  packages  similar 
to  that  used  for  picking  up  mail  sacks  from  a  crane." 

Which  reminds  us,  through  some  vague  suggestion  the 
psychology  of  which  eludes  us,  of  a  more  truly  pathetic  case : 
A  lady  leaned  over  the  seat  in  front  of  her  and  timidly  addressed 
a  fellow  passenger :  "E.xcuse,  me,  sir,  but  would  you  mind  get- 
ting off  with  me  at  the  ne.xt  station?  You  see,"  she  explained, 
"I  am  rather  stout,  and  it  is  easier  to  go  down  the  car  steps 
backwards.  But  when  I  do  that  the  conductor  thinks  I  am  trying 
to  get  on  and  he  insists  on  helping  me  back  into  the  car.  That's 
happened  at  the  last  three  stations,"  she  concluded,  plaintively. 


American    Railway    Bridge    &    Building    Association. 

The  twentieth  annual  convention  was  opened  on  Tuesday 
morning  of  this  week  at  the  Hotel  Albany,  Denver,  Colo.,  with 
J.  S.  Lemond,  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way.  Southern,  pre- 
siding. The  secretary's  report  showed  50  new  members,  making 
a  total  of  460.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of 
$342.92.  There  was  an  attendance  of  100  members  and  100 
guests. 

The  entertainments  consisted  of  an  automobile  trip  and  thea- 
ter party  for  the  ladies  on  Tuesday,  the  excursion  over  the 
Georgetown  Loop  to  Silver  Plume,  Col.,  on  Wednesday,  and  a 
trolley  ride  into  the  foothills  and  a  banquet  on  Thursday.  On 
Friday  there  will  be  a  trip  to  Manitou,  Colo. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  H. 
Rettinghouse,  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  president ;  F.  E. 
Schall,  Lehigh  Valley,  first  vice-president;  A.  E.  Killam,  Inter- 
Colonial,  second  vice-president;  J.  N.  Penwell,  Lake  Erie  & 
Western,  third  vice-president ;  L.  D.  Hadwen,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  fourth  vice-president ;  C.  A.  Lichty,  Chicago 
&  Northwestern,  secretary,  and  J.  P.  Canty,  Boston  &  Maine, 
treasurer. 

The  supply  association  was  represented  by  28  firms.  The 
officers  for  this  association  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  W.  H. 
Lawrence,  Standard  Asphalt  &  Rubber  Company,  president;  L. 
E.  Walcott.  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Company,  vice-presi- 
dent; 11.  Henning,  Flastern  (iranitc  Roofing  Company,  treasurer, 
and  J    A.   Me.iden.   Paul   Oiokiiuon  Comp.iiiy,   Inc.,  secretary. 

Stevens    Engineering    Society. 

The  membership  of  this  society,  which  is  athliatcd  with  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  is  made  up  of  stud- 
ents of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Castle  Point,  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.  The  secretary  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining an  outline  of  the  course  of  lectures  which  will  be  de- 
Iiverr<l  at  the  institute  under  the  auspices  of  this  society  during 
the  coming  sr.i.son.  .Ml  members  of  the  alumni,  undergraduates 
and  friends  are  welcome  at  these  lectures  h'ollowing  is  the 
list  of  subjects;  "Membership  in  ICngineering  Societies,"  "The 
De.sign  and  Construction  of  a  Central  Power  Station,"  ".\rt  and 
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ihr  KiiKincrr. I'lic  Services  of  Chemistry  m  (lie  I'minDtion  of 

lUr  I'ul.lic  \\olf;irr. I'hc  Story  of  an  Island, Hie  Orixin  of 

IVtrolnim. Ilir    Kinilurlcy   Diaimmd    Minis. Ilic    iVvclop- 

nirnt  of  the  Kailr.i.ul  on  tlic  North  AnuTican  C'ontiniiit. I  lie 

I'jjtskill  Ualrr  .Su|>iily,"  "llu-  l-Mttiric  I'urnacc."  "Kcclamation," 
".Mrlallourapliy  as  .\|>|>lii-<l  to  KiiKincfrinK,"  "Kadioactivi-  I'hcn- 
otncna"  and  "llluniin.itinK  KnginecrinK  " 

American   Street  &    Interurban    Railway  Association. 

The  final  nicctiiiK  of  tlii-  a^s.icialion.  the  naiiK-  of  which  has 
been  channod  to  the  Aim-rican  IClcctric  Railw.iy  Association, 
to  whiih  the  other  thnc  alTiliatcd  associations  will  conform 
in   name,   was  held  on   October   1.').  at   Atlantic   City,    N.  J. 

The  follow  ins  otiicers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Arthur  W.  Mrady.  Indiana  Union  Traction  Company,  Anderson, 
Ind..  president;  Thomas  M.  .McCartcr,  Public  Service  Railway, 
Newark.  N.  J.,  first  vice-president;  George  H.  Harries,  Wash- 
ington Railway  &  Electric  Company,  Washington,  D.  C,  second 
vice-president ;  Cliarles  N.  Black,  United  Railroads  of  San 
Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  third  vice-president,  and  W.  G. 
Ross,  Montreal  Street  Railw.iy,  Montreal,  Can.,  fourth  vice- 
president. 

For  general  comments  on  the  meetings  of  this  association  and 
for  a   list  of  exhibitors,  see  other  columns  of  this  issue. 


Chicago     Signal     Club. 

The  t-hicago  Signal  Club  held  its  regular  meeting  at  the  Ply- 
mouth building,  (.'hicago.  on  October  10.  The  principal  topic  of 
discussion  was  the  relative  merits  of  detector  bars  and  track 
circuits.  .Mthough  not  on  the  program,  an  impromptu  discus- 
sion on  the  advisability  of  using  hand  signaling  at  interlocking 
plants  brought  out  some  decided  opinions.  It  was  announced 
that  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  October  24,  there  will  be  a 
talk  on  "Dry  Batteries  for  Ignition  Service"  by  Hibbard  S. 
Green,  of  the  Xungcsscr  Electric  Battery  Company.  Some  ex- 
cellent data  on  ihe  use  of  storage  batteries  for  track  circuits 
will  also  be  presented  at  this  meeting.  It  will  be  the  regular 
open  meeting  and  supply  men  are  invited. 

Chicago   Car   Foremen. 

The  Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago  held  its  annual 
meeting  and  dinner  October  10.  The  following  otBcers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year :  President,  W.  B.  Hall,  superin- 
tendent equipment,  Mather  Stock  Car  Company;  first  vice-presi- 
dent. George  Thompson,  division  general  foreman.  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern;  second  vice-president,  P.  T.  Dunn,  master 
mechanic.  Pennsylvania  Lines  West ;  treasurer,  W.  E.  Sharp, 
superintendent.  Armour  Car  Lines;  secretary,  Aaron  Kline,  841 
North  oOth  court,  Chicago. 


National    Association    of    Railway   Commissioners. 

Wni.  H.  Connolly,  secretary,  Washington,  U.  C.  announces 
that  the  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  this  association  will 
be  held  in  Washington  Tuesday,  November  15.  A  number  of 
new  committees  are  to  report  at  this  convention  and,  with  other 
matters  of  unusual  interest,  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  the 
most  important  meeting  the  association  has  thus  far  held. 


American    Society   of  Civil    Engineers. 

.\t  the  meeting  he'.d  on  October  19,  1910,  a  paper  by  W.  F. 
Strouse,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "The  Reconstruction  of  the 
Passenger  Terminals  at  Washington,  D.  C."  was  presented  for 
discussion.  This  paper  was  printed  in  the  August  number  of 
Proceedings. 


New    York    Railroad    Club. 

.■\t  the  regular  meeting  held  on  Friday  evening.  October  21. 
William  Marshall,  president  of  the  Anglo-.-\merican  Varnish 
Company.  New  York,  will  present  a  paper  entitled  "Protection 
of  Metal  Equipment." 

Western    Railway   Club. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 18,  Paul  Synnestvedt  read  a  paper  on  "The  New  Commerce 
Court  .Act." 


MEETINGS   AND   CONVENTIONS. 

Thf  following   ItsI  givet   namti  of  lecrtlariuM,  riatti  of   next    or   regular 
metlingi,  and  placet  of  meeting. 

Ai»  llRAKt  AmociATioN.  —  F.  M.  Nellii,  fiS  Slate  St..  Uoilon,  Ma«». 
AMr.aUAN   A»(i')tiATiON   iir   Dr.uimiiAr.K  Oifri  «»«,     A.   ('•.  'Thnma*on,   Scran- 

loll,  I'.i  ;  nrxt  mcrlinff  June  22,  1911;    NiaKara  I'alli,  N.  Y. 
Amxrican  A.innciATinN  or  (iinkiai.  Pa*>bn';i:i  and  Ticket  Aukkti. — C.  M. 

Hurt.   Ilinldii,  M.mii. ;    nrxl   iiirrtiiiK,   Si,    I'aiil,    .Minn. 
AMr.mrAN  Ass'n  or  I^cai.  r«ci(.iiT  Aoints'  A»«'n. — <':  W.  Denniion,  Penn. 

Co..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Amlrican  Ass'n  of  Kaii.koao  Supciintendints. — O.  G.  Fetter,  Carcw  KIdg., 

Cincinnati.  Oliio. 
.Amrrican  Kaii.wav  Association. — W.  F.  Allen,  H  Park  Place,  New  York; 

scniiaiinu.Tl,  Nov.  10;    St.  I^ouis,  Mo. 
.\MKmrAN   Railway  Uridce  and  IIuii.uing  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.  W..  Chicago. 
.\merk  AN   Kaiiway  K-Nr.iNP.ER  I  NO  AND  Maist.  OP  Way  Ass'n. — E.  H.  P'l  itch, 

Mon.iflnock   UI-Ik.,  Chicago;     March   21-23    1911;    Chicago. 
.American   Kaii.way   Industrial  Association. — G.   L.   Stewart,   St.   L.  S.  W 

Ky.,  St.   Louis,  Mo.;    Mav  fi,  1911;    Detroit,  Mich. 
.\merican    Railway    Master    NlECiiANici'   Association. — J.   W.   Taylor,   Old 

Colony    Tiuilding,   (  hica(?o. 
.\m.  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Ass'n.  -O.  T.  Ilarroun,  Bloomington,  III. 
Am.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials. — I'rof.  E.  Marburg,  Univ.  of  Penn.,  Phila. 
\M.  Soc.  OF  Civil  Engs.— C.  W.  Hunt,  220  W.  .OTth  St..  N.  Y.;    1st  and  3d 

Wed.,  except  July  and  Autfust;    annual,  Jan.  18-19;  New  York. 
.\m.    Society   of   Engineering   Contractors. — t).   J.    }Iancr,    13    Park    Row, 

New  York. 
■American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W.  29th 

St..  New  York;  annual,  Dec.  6-9;    New  York. 
American    Electric    Railway   Association. — H.   C.    Donecker,   29   W.   39th 

St..  New  York. 
Association  of  Am.  Rv.  Accounting  Officers. — C.  G.  Phillips,  143   Dear- 
born St..  Chicago;    April  26.  1911;    New  Orleans,  La. 
Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — J.  R.  McSherry,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago;   May,  1911;    Montreal,  Can. 
Association    of    Railway   Electrical   Engineers — G.    B.   Colegrove,   I.   C. 

R.R..  Chicago. 
Association   of   Railway  Telegraph    Superintendents. — P.  W.   Drew.   I3o 

Adams   St..  Chicago;   June    19.   1911;    Boston. 
Ass'n  of  Trans,  and  Car  Acc.  Officers.— G.  P.  Conard.  24  Park  Place,  N. 

Y. ;  Dec.  13-14,  Chicago;    June  20-21.  1911,  Cape  May  City,  N.  T. 
Canadian  Railway  Club.— James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk  Ry..  .Vlontreal,  Que.; 

1st  Tues.   in   month,  except  June,  July   and    -Aug.;    Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engs.— Clement  H.  McLcod.  413  Dorchester  St., 

Montreal,  Que.;    Thursdays;   Montreal;   annual,  last  week  January. 
Car    Foreman's    Association    ok    CmcAGO.^Aaron    Kline,    841    North    50th 

Court,  Chicago;    2d  Monday  in  month;    Chicago.  . 

Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day in  January,  March,   May,  Sept.  and  Nov.;   Buffalo. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Penn.— E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  "04,  Harrisburg,  Pa 
Engineers'   Society  of  Western    Pennsylvania. — E.   K.   Hiles,   803   Fulton 

Bldg.,  Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  annual.  Jan.  17.  1911:  Pittsburgh. 
Freight  C'laim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.   R.R.. 

Richmond,  Va. ;    20th  annual,  June  21,   1911;   St.   Paul.   Minn. 
General  Superintendents'  Ass'n  of  Chicago. — H.   D.  Judson,   209   Adams 

St.,  Chicago;    Wednesday  preceding  3d  Thurs. ;    Chicago. 
Lndianapolis  Ry.  and  Mech'l  Club. — B.   S.  Downey,  C,   H.  &  D.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  T>    IT        1.     n- 
Interxational  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  9o 

Liberty  St.,  New  A'ork;     ne.xt  convention.  Omaha.   Neb. 
Internat'l  Ry.  Fuel  Ass's. — I).  B.  Sebastian,  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Cincago: 

May  15-18:    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
International  Railway  General  Foremen's  -Association. — L.  H.  Bryan.  D. 

&  I.   R.  Ry..     Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
Int.  Rv.  Master  Blacksmiths'  Ass'n.-— -A.  L.  Woodworth,  Lima.  Ohio. 
International   Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11   Brussels:     191:').  Berlin. 
Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  2d 

Friday  in   month,  except   Tulv  and  -August:     Des  Moines. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Ass'n.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Master  Car  and  Loco.  Painters'  Ass'n  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. — -A.  P.  Dane, 

B.  &  M.,  Reading.  Mass. 
New  England  Railroad  Club.— G.  H.  Frazier.  10  Oliver  St..  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d   Tuesday   in   month,   except    Tune.  July.   Aug.  and    Sept.;    Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club.— H.   D.   Vought,  95  Liberty   St..  New   York;   3d 

Friday   in   month,    except  June.    Tulv  and  August;    New   York. 
Xorth-West  R.iilway  Club.— T.  W.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.:    1st  Tues. 

after  2d  Mon.,  except  Tune.   Tuly,  -August:     St.   Paul  and  >fMin. 
Northern   Railway   Club.— C.   L.   Kennedy,   C,   M.   &   St.   P.,   Duluth;   4th 

Saturday ;   annual,   Nov.   2fi:     Duluth.   Minn. 
Omaha  Railway  Club. — A.  H.  Christiansen.  Barker  Blk.;  Second  Wed. 
Railway    Club    of    Kansas    City.— C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;    3d  Friday  in  month;    Kansas  City. 
Railway  Club  of   Pittsburgh. — T.   D.  Conway.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;   4th  Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  .August;    Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  12  North  Linden  St.,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 
Railway  S'keepers'  Ass'n. — J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  Colhnwood,  O. ;    annual. 

May,  1911. 
Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson:    2d  Monday;    Richmond. 
Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  -Ass'n. — Walter  E.  Emery,  P.  &  P. 

U.  Rv.,  Peoria.  111.;    Oct.,  1911;    St.  Louis. 
St.    Louis    Railmav   Club. — B.    W.    Frauenthal,   Union    Station,    St.    Louis, 

Mo.;  5d  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug.:   St.  Louis. 
Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officf.rs. — C.  Nvquist.  La  Salle  St.  Station, 

Chicago;    Oct.  25  and  26;  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 
Southern    -Association   of  Car  Service   Officers. — E.   W.   Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.  R.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Southern   &    Soutitwestren    R.R.   Club. — -\.    J.   Merrill.   Prudential    Bldg.. 

-Atlanta;    3d  Thurs.:    Jan.,  Mar.,  July,  Sept.  and  Nov.;  Atlanta. 
Toledo    TRANSPORfAriON    Club. — L.    G.   Macomber.    Woolson    Spice    Co..   To- 
ledo;  1st  Sat.;    annual,  Mav  6.  1911;    Toledo. 
Transportation  Club  of  Buffalo. — T.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  1st  Sat.  after  1st 

Wed.;  annu,Tl.   Dec.  13;    Buffalo. 
Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  .A.  Swope.  290  Broadway,  New  York;    last 

Tuesday   in   month,   except   June.   July  and    August:     New   York. 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — T.   S.  Walters,  Oliver   Building,  Pittsburgh; 

meetings  monthly;    Pittsburgh. 
Train   Despatchers'  -Ass'n   of  America. — T.  F.   Mackie,  7042   Stewart  Ave., 

Chicago:  annual.  June  20.  1911;    Baltimore. 
Traveling  Fngiseebs'  -\ssociation. — W.   O.  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C.   &  H.   R., 

East  Buffalo. 
Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Winni- 
peg;   2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  .August;    Winnipeg. 
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Qlraffir  N^ttiis. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League 
will  be  held  at  the  Qongress  hotel,  Chicago,  on  October  27. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  announces  that  at  the  end  of  this  month 
it  will  withdraw  from  all  of  the  car  demurrage  bureaus  to  which 
it  belongs. 

The  Morgan  line  steamers  have  made  a  reduction  of  10  cents 
per  100  lbs. — 50  cents  to  40  cents — on  drygoods  and  certain  sim- 
ilar articles  in  lots  of  10  tons  or  more  from  New  York  to  Texas 
ports. 

A  press  despatch  from  San  Francisco  says  that  all  the  trans- 
continental railways  are  now  offering  to  carry  fruit  through  to 
Chicago  in  eight  days  and  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  m  ten  days — 
a  large  reduction  from  the  best  time  heretofore  made. 

Hearings  on  the  trunk  freight  rate  cases  will  be  resumed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Washington  November 
1^1.  On  Tuesday  next,  October  25,  a  hearing  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  on  the  western  rate  question.  It  is  expected  that  the 
eastern  cases  will  be  brought  up  for  final  argument  December  14. 

The  passenger  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of 
Piltsburgh,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Railroad  Commission,  will  abolish  the  rule  under  which 
it  has  refused  to  check  baggage  through  to  another  line  except 
on  a  through  ticket.  This  means  that  a  passenger  from  Fort 
Wayne  (for  example)  to  New  York,  holding  a  single  trip  ticket 
on  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  and  a  mileage  book  for  the  lines 
cast,  can  have  his  baggage  checked  through.  Hitherto  a  pas- 
senger in  such  a  case  has  been  obliged  to  recheck  at  Pittsburgh. 

Following  conferences  of  bankers  in  New  York  during  the 
past  week,  concerning  bills  of  lading  for  cotton,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  probably  English  and  American  bankers  would 
combine  in  the  establishment  of  an  insurance  company  to  insure 
the  genumeness  of  such  bills.  It  was  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  such  insurance  would  be  6  or  7  cents  a  bale.  Sir  Edward  H. 
Holden,  the  English  banker,  who  was  in  New  Y'ork  this  week, 
has  favored  this  plan  to  the  extent  of  telegraphing  the  Euro- 
pean bankers  advising  them  to  postpone  for  two  months — Octo- 
ber 31  to  December  ol — their  proposed  refusal  to  longer  con- 
tinue the  acceptance  of  bills  of  lading  on  the  present  basis. 


Trunk  Line  Presidents  on  the  Rate  Question. 

Hearings  given  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
connection  with  its  inquiry  as  to  the  propriety  of  increasing  long 
distance  freight  rates  on  the  roads  of  the  trunk  line  associa- 
tion, were  continued  at  Washington  last  week,  the  principal 
witnesses  being  Presidents  McCrea,  of  the  Pennsylvani;; ;  Will- 
ard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  Brown,  of  the  New  York 
Central,  and  Vice-President  J.  C.  Stuart,  of  the  Eric. 

The  hrst  statement  was  that  by  Mr.  McCrea,  and  this  we  give 
substantially  in  full  in  another  column.  In  the  cross  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  McCrea,  Mr.  Brnndeis,  representing  merchants'  asso- 
ciations of  eastern  cities,  asked  if  the  stockholders  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania had  not  during  the  past  year  received  the  equivalent 
of  12  per  cent,  on  their  stock.  Mr.  McCrea  replied  in  the 
negative ;  and  that  seems  to  have  been  the  end  of  that  ques- 
tion. Mr.  McCrea  said  that  during  the  past  ten  years  his  em- 
ployees harl  had  their  i)ay  raised  'i.'t  per  cent.,  this  mainly  because 
of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living;  but  in  the  same  time  the 
Pennsylvania  stockholders  had  received  no  increase  whatever  in 
their  income  from  their  investments  in  the  road.  Cliflford 
Thome,  of  Iowa,  representing  certain  shippers,  asked  questions 
which  seemed  to  impugn  Mr.  McCrea's  truthfulness.  He  ap- 
pealed tc)  the  coniniission  for  prijtection  and  was  sustained  Com- 
missioner l.,ine  askcfl  about  tlie  present  contlition  of  the  rail- 
way bond  market ;  Mr.  McCrea  saw  no  sign  of  encouragement 
in  the  immediate  future.  As  to  railway  development  in  new 
territory,  he  clid  not  know  of  any  place  to  get  money  for  such 
enterprises  at   present. 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  said  that 
during  the  present  year  his  ro.id  had  liatl  to  raise  .10  million 
dollars,  but  that  bonds  could  not  lie  sold  at  a  reasonable  rate 
and  so  it  was  necessary  to  sell  short  time  notes.  I'our-tiftlis 
of    these    will    become   due    in    HM.'l.     'l"he   increase   in    the    pay- 


rolls amounts  to  $1,635,000  a  year  and  the  increased  interest 
burden  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,900,0U0  a  year.  Railway  stock  paying 
less  than  6  per  cent,  is  not  attractive  to  the  investor.  Some 
years  ago  investors  were  willing  to  accept  regular  dividends 
of  less  than  6  per  cent,  on  the  hope  of  occasional  extra  divi- 
dends, but  with  the  government  prescribing  transportation  rates, 
investors  are  no  longer  willing  to  take  the  chance  of  loss  on 
stock  paying  such  low  dividends.  Mr.  Willard  had  found  in- 
vestors in  Europe  this  summer  extremely  anxious  to  ascertain 
what  the  rate  situation  was  going  to  be  in  this  country. 

He  estimated  that  the  gross  income  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
this  year  would  be  87  millions  as  compared  with  77  millions 
in  IfiOO;  but  the  increase  in  net  will  be  only  two  millions.  For 
every  dollar  paid  in  dividends  the  B.  &  O.  has  put  50  cents  into 
improvements.  Bankers  tell  Mr.  Willard  that  the  application 
of  one-third  of  the  surplus  to  improvements  is  the  minimum  that 
should  be  used  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Brandeis  asked  if  expenses  could  not  be  economized  so 
as  to  make  up  for  the  increased  burdens  of  enlarged  pay-rolls, 
etc.  ;\fr.  Willard  said  he  would  leave  it  to  the  commission  to 
determine  whether  the  railways  are  managed  with  sufficient 
economy.  Mr.  Willard  not  only  thought  that  the  general  basis 
of  rates  was  too  low ;  but  said  that  this  would  be  his  opinion 
even  had  there  been  no  recent  increase  in  wages. 

W.  C.  Brown,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  said  that 
the  increase  made  in  wages  of  employees  last  spring  on  his  Hne 
amounted  to  $7,831,000  a  year.  He  gave  the  following  details 
concerning  different  roads  of  the  system  : 

N.  Y.  C. — Increase  in  pay-rolls,  $3,590,000;  additional  increase 
after  this  year,  $125,000.    Lines  west  of   Buffalo.     Increase  in 
wages,  $4,200,000;  additional  next  year,  $50,000. 
Improvements  now  going  on ; 

N.  Y.  C,  $155,000,00(.),  of  which  75  millions  was  expended  prior 
to  January  1,  1910;  expenditures  this  year,  42  millions;  future 
years,  38  millions.  ' 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern. — Expenditures,  61  miUions; 
of  this  prior  to  January  1,  1910,  30  millions;  during  current 
year,  12  millions;  future  years,  19  millions. 

^iicliigan    Central. — Expenditures,    $14,200,000;    prior    to    this 

year,  $9,700,000 ;  current  year,  $3.500,000 ;  future  years,  $1,000,000. 

Pittsburgh   &   Lake   Erie.— Expenditures,   $9,150,000;  prior  to 

this    year,    $4,500,000,    current    year,    $3,400,000;    future    years, 

$1,200,000. 

C,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.— Expenditures,  $7,300,000;  prior  to  this 
year,  $660,000 ;  current  year,  $6,300,000 ;  future  years,  $340,000. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  included  in  the  foregoing 
estimates,  Mr.  Brown  said  that  another  hundred  millions  would 
be  needed  for  other  improvements  which  would  have  to  be  made 
soon ;  and  among  these  he  mentioned  new  stations  and  changes 
in  grades  in  Utica,  Syracuse  and  Buffalo,  and  also  the  following: 
"As  soon  as  the  plans  and  details  can  be  agreed  to  with  the 
authorities  of  the  city  cf  New  York,  our  entire  freight  line  from 
Spuyten  Duyvil  to  St.  John's  Park,  lying  along  the  west  side  of 
Manhattan  island,  must  be  rebuilt,  including  its  elevation  or  de- 
pression; electricit\  must  be  installed,  and  new  terminals  con- 
structed. 

"The  completion  of  the  four  tracking  of  the  main  line  between 
.Mbany  and  New  \ork.  including  realinement  and  necessary  sta- 
tion  changes. 

"The  Stuyvesant  cut-off,  connecting  the  West  Shore  with  the 
Boston  &  Albany  south  of  .'\lbany,  in  order  to  send  traffic  around 
the  congested  tenninals  at  .Albany."  (Stuyvesant  station  is  18 
miles  south  of  Albany  and  about  10  miles  from  Chatham  on  the 
B.  &  A.] 

.Mr.  Brown  said  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  capital  for 
(he  improvements  now  in  progress  was  secured  before  the  recent 
increases  in  wages  rendered  the  situation  acute;  but  as  to  future 
improvements,  the  money  can  be  obtained  only  in  case  the  com- 
panies c.'in  secure  increased  revenue  by  means  of  increased 
freight  rates. 

The  Michigan  Central  recently  trieil  to  sell  17  millions  f>f  4 
per  cent,  debeiitiues.  and  that  road  lias  a  low  bonded  indehtcd- 
iicss,  but  the  best  otTer  received  for  these  bonds,  either  ir. 
this  country  or  in  Europe,  was  H7.  This  would  have  involved 
a  iliscoiint  of  over  $2,250.(100  wliich  the  ci>mpany  coulil  not 
,«tand.  The  only  alternative  is  to  borrow  on  temporary  notes  at 
I'  per  cent. 

I*'rank  Lyon,  counsel  for  (he  commission,  produced  coi)ics  of 
letters  showing  tli.it  the   Xew   \ork  Central  had  made  a  charge 
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III  llir  iiu.Mlh  of  Miinli  (or  llic  i-iilirc  dM  oi  ;ill  Ik-,  y\\\  iiiio 
the  ir.uk  .liiriiiK  Jamiiiry.  Irbriiiiry  mid  M;ircli.  .iiul  askod  tin- 
iiiciiiiiiK  ol  ilii>.  Till-  U-ltcr-i  »1iow<mI  that  "certain  iliaiiKis  wiro 
IkilIiiik";  liiU  Mr,  Ill-own  could  not  n-call  that  any  important 
cli.iiiKcs  had  hccn  iicndiiiK  at  llial  tunc. 

Oil  cross  fxaminatioii.  Mr.  Ilrowii  said  that  Mr.  McC'roa's 
rule  of  puttiiiK  »  dollar  into  the  property  every  time  a  dollar 
was  paid  in  di\ukiids  was  a  K<'"d  rule  hut  that  the  New  York 
I  riitral  had  never  heen  ahle  to  carry  it  out.  It  had  not  even 
heen  able  to  do  as  well  as  the  llaltimore  &  Ohio.  Ouring  21 
years  the  New  \ Drk  t.  eiitral  had  paid  annual  dividends  aver- 
ugiiiK  l."l'  per  cent,  and  had  applied  yearly  to  improvements 
only  I.'JT  per  cent,  .\sked  if  there  had  heen  heavy  drains  on 
the  company,  Mr.  Urown  replied  in  the  negative.  The  lioiuled 
debt  of  the  road  is  :?•.':> I,!»II,!S  15.  and  every  dollar  except  48  mil- 
lions was  borrowed  at  •!'•.•  per  cent. 

The  proposed  increases  in  rates  are  not  so  large  as  they  should 
be,  but  if  granted,  they  will  make  it  possible  to  borrow  money 
in  Europe. 

"The  New  York  Central  stock,  every  dollar  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Urown.  "has  been  paid  for  at  '$\W)  a  share,  except  such  as  was 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  I?!--'.')  to  $158  a  share,  and  the  New  York 
Central  cannot  be  reproduced  to-day  for  '200  per  cent,  of  its  total 
stock  and  bonds.     1  say  that  under  oath." 

Mr.  Hrandeis  wanted  an  explanation  of  the  increase  in  the 
tlividcnds  on  the  New  York  Central  stock  when  the  directors 
knew  that  the  employees  were  soon  to  demand  higher  pay. 
"Did  you  not  thus  disable  yourself  to  the  extent  of  $1,786,000  a 
year  from  meeting  the  increased  liabilities?"  Mr.  Brown  re- 
plied that  the  dividends,  when  increased,  were  less  than  what 
could  have  been  got  by  the  stockholders  on  first  class  mortgages. 

Mr,  Brandeis  said  he  would  bring  witnesses  to  show  that  if 
the  railways  were  managed  w^ith  the  highest  efficiency  they  could 
pay  their  dividends  and  make  the  necessary  improvements  with- 
out increasing  rates.  To  this  iMr.  I'.rown  said  that  when  those 
men  were  found  he  would  like  to  hire  live  or  ten  of  them;  they 
were  just  the  sort  of  persons  he  was  looking  for. 

J.  C.  Stuart,  vice-president  of  the  Erie,  testified  mainly  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  road.  He  said  that  the  road  needed 
this  year  budget  of  $13.0U(>.0(>0  for  general  improx  ements.  With 
this  he  read  a  statement  of  the  expenses  that  must  soon  be  met 
w  hich  gave  a  total  for  construction  and  equipment  of  $34,917,588. 
It  is  but  natural  to  recognize  the  impossibility  of  expecting  a 
railway  to  be  run  as  economically  as  a  manufacturing  plant,  for 
the  movement  of  traffic  must  go  on  both  day  and  night,  sun- 
shine or  storm,  and  during  depressions  as  well  as  through  pros- 
perous times.  Unlike  the  manufacturing  plant,  it  cannot  close 
whenever  business  becomes  bad.  Practically  all  the  repair  work 
of  the  Erie  is  done  on  the  piecework  basis,  and  now  the  road 
has  70,000  items  of  work  which  is  done  by  the  piece  and  paid 
for  by  the  piece,  from  repairing  a  locomotive  to  the  laying  of 
a  track. 

Commissioner  Lane  asked  the  witness  if  there  was  anything 
which  cost  the  roads  more  now  that  would  be  oft'set  by  the 
cutting  oft  of  passes  and  rebates.  He  said  he  understood  that 
the  roads  were  claiming  that  the  increased  powers  of  the  com- 
mission would  be  a  heavy  burden  and  expense  to  them,  but  he 
believed  that  the  same  law  by  eliminating  passes  and  rebates 
would  in  that  way  more  than  make  up  for  the  other  expenses. 
The  witness  was  doubtful  of  this  view. 


Feeding   the   Razorback. 

^  "Hogs   can   be   raised   as   cheaply   in   the    South   as   anywhere 

t  else,  and  in  many  cases  more  cheaply,  but  hogs  cannot  be  raised 
I  profitably  on  corn  alone,"  says  Prof.  Gray  in  "Farmers"  Bul- 
[  letin  411,"  in  which  he  gives  in  full  detail  the  proper  methods 
I  of  feeding  hogs  in  order  to  realize  a  profit.  Figures  are  given 
I  showing  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  various  feeds  in 
!  experiments  conducted  at  ditTerent  points  in  the  South.  The 
I  Southern  Railway,  which  is  greatly  interested  in  having  the 
[  South  raise  its  food  supplies  at  home,  will  send  a  copy  of  this 
■  bulletin  to  any  farmer  in  the  South  who  will  address  a  request 
to  1300  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  request 
may  be  made  directly  to  the  department  of  agriculture. 

Prof.  Gray  gives  figures  showing  the  consumption  of  home 
raised  and  western  animals  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  1907,  show- 
ing that  in  that  year  alone  more  than  a  million   dollars  went 


'■ill  ol  riniiiiiKb.iin  inio  'nlicr  ^latis,  all  of  whirh  might  have 
gone  iiitf)  the  iiockctN  of  southern  farmers.  Other  reasons 
why  southern  f.-iriiiers  should  raise  more  hog.s  arc  »taled  as 
follows : 

"Another  reason  for  raising  hogs  in  the  South  besides  that 
of  keeping  the  money  at  home  is  the  influence  it  would  prob- 
ably have  on  the  price  of  cotton.  It  will  never  be  possible 
for  the  South  to  contiol  tht  price  of  cotton  until  the  southern 
farmer  places  himself  in  such  a  position  that  he  can  hold  the 
crop  after  it  is  produced.  So  long  as  all  the  farmers  arc  re- 
(luired  to  sell  the  entire  crop  of  cotton  each  fall,  so  long  will 
its  price  be  an  unreliable  and  unsfaple  one.  The  only  way  by 
which  a  fanner  can  place  himself  in  a  position  where  he  will 
not  have  to  sell  all  his  cotton  each  fall  is  to  produce  something 
in  addition  to  cotton ;  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  sup- 
plements to  the  cotton  crop  would  be  the  raising  of  hogs.  The 
hog  business  can  be  so  managed  that  the  owner  can  have  money 
coming  in  from  it  at  least  twice  a  year,  which  would  enable  him 
to  hold  his  cotton  as  long  as  he  pleases. 

"F'urthermore,  the  hog  is  especially  adapted  to  the  farmer 
with  small  capital,  as  but  a  small  amount  of  money  is  required 
with  which  to  begin  the  business,  and  returns  begin  to  come  in 
a  few  months  after  it  is  started.  The  sow  is  a  rapid  producer. 
Money  is  turned  over  rapidly.  With  $125  invested  in  one  boar 
and  five  to  eight  sows  it  is  easily  possible  to  have  for  sale  from 
5,000  to  8,000  lbs.  of  pork,  live  weight,  in  a  year.  In  other 
words,  the  yearly  sales  should  be  from  two  to  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  investment." 


American  Association   of   Passenger  Agents. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Passenger 
Agents  was  held  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  last  week.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  next  year :  President,  Charles  W. 
Humphrey,  district  passenger  agent  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  vice-president,  A.  M.  Hall,  traveling  passenger 
agent  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  Dallas,  Tex. ;  secretary-treas- 
urer, G.  Gordon  Noble,  southeastern  passenger  agent,  Lehigh 
Valley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Florida,  but  at  what  city  was  not  decided.  After  the  con- 
vention the  delegates  went  on  a  trip  through  Texas  over  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  International  &  Great  Northern, 
the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  and  the  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado &  Santa  Fe,  the  trip  including  stops  at  Waco,  Austin,  San 
Antonio,  Galveston,  Harrisburg,  Houston  and  Ft.  Worth. 


The   Rock   Ifland's  "Breakfast   Bacon   Special." 

The  Rock  Island  recently  sent  what  it  called  a  "Better  Hog 
Train"  through  Iowa.  It  was  at  once  nicknamed  the  "Break- 
fast Bacon  Special,"  which  seems  to  be  a  popular  designation. 
The  special  aroused  so  much  interest  among  hog  raisers  in 
Iowa  that  it  is  now  to  be  sent  through  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Minnesota.  The  train  consists  of  seven  cars,  and 
on  its  trip  through  low-a  carried  lecturers  from  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College,  who  in  less  than  two  weeks,  it  is  said,  ad- 
dressed over  20,000  people  on  hog  culture  and  the  use  of  hog 
products.  Banks,  business  houses  and  schools  were  closed 
during  the  visits  of  the  train,  and  the  results  promise  even 
greater  returns  than  those  from  the  "Better  Seed  Wheat 
Special"  recently  run  by  the  same  road  through  Oklahoma. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS. 


W.  H.  Cowgill,  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  railway  commis- 
sion at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  died  at  Lincoln  as  a  result  of  a  paralytic 
stroke  on  October  17.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion since  1908. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  held  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.  to  have 
a  night  agent  at  New  \'erda.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  total 
receipts  at  New  Verda  averaged  $147.72  per  month.  There  are 
two  night  trains,  and  the  sale  of  tickets  for  these  two  trains 
ran  from  $13.25  to  $11.35  per  month,  while  the  cost  of  a  night 
agent  would  be  at  least  $30  a  month. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  holds  that  when  a  rail- 
way company  has  opened  its  ticket  office  30  minutes  before  the 
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schedule  time  of  departure  of  a  train  and  kept  it  open  continu- 
ously until  the  train  departs,  it  may  require  a  passenger  to  show 
a  ticket  before  entering  the  train,  but  if  the  ticket  office  is  closed 
after  it  has  been  opened,  the  railway  company  is  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty for  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  commission. 

The  Oklahoma  corporation  commission  has  issued  an  order 
fixing  many  new  class  and  commodity  rates  between  points  m 
the  state.  The  new  scale  adopted  is  much  lower  for  distances 
under  350  miles  than  the  Texas  or  Arkansas  scale,  and  is  about 
the  same  for  distances  greater  than  this.  The  order  establishes 
joint  rates  between  all  railways  in  the  state,  and  requires  them 
to  publish  joint  tariffs,  and  requires  that  the  tariffs  be  printed 
and  posted  at  all  stations  ten  days  prior  to  December  1,  when 
the  new  rates  go  into  effect. 


COURT    NEWS. 


The  Oklahoma  supreme  court  has  denied  the  petition  of  the 
Oklahoma  railways  for  an  order  restraining  the  corporation  com- 
mission from  enforcing  its  requirement  of  reports  on  the  phy- 
sical valuation  of  the  railways  in  the  state. 

The  petitions  of  the  western  roads  for  rehearings  in  what  are 
known  as  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Denver  rate  cases,  which 
the  supreme  court  last  spring  sustained,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  ordering  radical  reductions  in  rates,  have  been 
denied  by  the  court.  The  petitions  were  filed  on  the  day  of 
adjournment  of  the  court. 

Judge  Kohlsaat,  of  the  federal  court  at  Chicago,  issued  a 
temporary  injunction  on  October  12  restraining  the  Illinois  state 
railway  commission  from  enforcing  an  order  requiring  heavy 
reductions  in  the  rates  of  the  express  companies  doing  business 
in  that  state.  The  injunction  was  issued  on  the  complaint  of 
the  Adams,  American,  United  States,  Wells-Fargo  and  National 
companies.  The  express  companies  filed  statements  indicating 
that  on  present  rates  they  are  not  making  much  money  in  Illi- 
nois and  that  on  the  rates  proposed  by  the  commission  they 
would  be  unable  to  earn  a  fair  return. 

Judges  Sanborn,  Hook,  Vandeventer  and  Adams,  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  October  10,  rendered 
a  decision  upholding  the  findings  of  Master  in  Chancery  F  N. 
Dickson,  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  Great  Northern,  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  the  Burlington  and  the  Union  Pacific,  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  order  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion two  years  ago,  fixing  lumber  rates  from  the  Pacific  north- 
west. The  rate  on  lumber  from  Portland  to  St.  Paul  was  raised 
by  the  roads  in  the  fall  of  1907  from  10  cents  to  50  cents  per 
100  lbs.  The  commission  cut  the  rate  to  45  cents,  where  it  is 
now.  The  Master  recommended  a  50-cent  rate.  The  railways 
made  a  rate  from  Portland  to  Chicago  of  60  cents.  The  com- 
mission reduced  this  rate  to  55  cents,  and  the  .Master  held  that 
the  60-cent  rate  was  reasonable. 

Judge  Wolverlon,  of  the  federal  court  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
issued  an  injunction  temporarily  restraining  the  Oregon  rail- 
way commission  from  enforcing  an  order  made  by  it  for  a  re- 
duction in  rates  until  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  and  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  under  which  the  commission  acts 
can  be  determined.  The  injunction  was  issued  at  the  instance 
of  the  Southern  Pacilic  and  the  Oregon  &  California.  While 
the  petitions  of  these  roads  attack  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Oregon  railway  commissifm  act,  they  call  in  question  mainly 
the  reasonableness  of  the  ratt>«  fixed  by  the  commission.  The 
commission's  order  requires  a  reductir)n  of  15  to  25  per  cent, 
m  rates  on  12  classes  of  freight.  Orticers  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific estimate  that  obedience  to  the  commission's  order  would 
reduce  tli«  earnings  <>f  that  road  about  $:!(i0.000  a  ye.ir.  The 
Southern  Pacific  claims  that  tts  business  in  ( )riKon  iH-v<r  has 
been  profitable. 

President  Cliarlcs  S.  Metlcn.  of  the  lioston  it  Maine,  has 
ordered  the  aliaiidonnHMt  of  opposition  to  a  suit  brought  by 
the  attoriuy-gcncral  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  to  restrain 
the  H  A  M.  from  continuinK  in  elTcct  cert.iin  freight  rates  on 
leased  lines,  Hlle^^'ed  to  Ik-  in  violation  of  the  statutes.  The 
amiouncenufit    was    made    in    ;i    letter    to    Gov.    (jMinby.      Mr. 


Mellen  says  that  liie  road  intends  to  obey  the  statutes  literally 
and  will  restore  the  old  schedule  in  cases  where  it  is  found 
that  rates  have  been  raised  illegally.     In  his  letter  he  says : 

"Whether  the  action  brought  by  the  attorney-general  can  be 
maintained  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  state 
has  the  power  in  authorizing  a  lease  to  insist  upon  a  condition 
which  interferes  with  interstate  commerce.  But  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  has  received  benefits  in  the  way  of  leases  under 
the  authority  of  these  statutes  and  it  should  not  accept  the 
benefits  and  seek  to  avoid  the  obligations. 

"I  understand  that  on  certain  lines  there  has  been  no  increase 
of  rates  in  excess  of  those  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  these  statutes,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  as  to  just 
what  lines  these  statutes  are  applicable.  1  shall  be  very  glad  if 
there  is  any  dispute  between  the  attorney-general  and  our  coun- 
sel upon  these  questions,  to  have  them  submitted  to  the  supreme 
court  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  for  determination." 


Hearings  in  the  Harriman   iVIerger  Suit, 

St.  Paul. — Arguments  of  counsel  for  defendants  in  the  Harri- 
man merger  suit  were  opened  by  P.  F.  Dunne,  who  said  in  part : 

"The  right  of  the  Union  Pacific,  a  state  railway  corporation, 
to  buy  a  minority  of  Southern  Pacific  stock  by  out-and-out  sale 
is  the  point  in  the  case. 

"Union  Pacific  was  only  an  intermediate  carrier.  It  de- 
pended on  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco 
as  its  sole  rail  connection  for  access  to  the  great  business  of 
California.  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  were  connections,  not 
competitors.  Solicitation  for  .A.tlantic  seaboard  traffic  via  Ogden 
is  just  as  strong  as  ever  by  virtue  of  activity  of  Union  Pacific's 
eastern  connections.  The  Southern  Pacific  always  did  and  does 
solicit  this  traffic  via  New  Orleans.  On  interior  traffic  also  the 
zones  of  solicitation  are  unchanged.  Business  from  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  Utah  and  Colorado  common  points  was  insignificant 
and  not  so  much  as  thought  of  when  the  Southern  Pacific  stock 
was  bought.  If  the  Southern  Pacific  water  line  to  Galveston 
and  rails  north  to  F"t.  Worth  are  competitive  with  the  Union 
Pacific  which  lies  west  of  that  point,  what  lines  are  not  com- 
petitive? Portland  business  from  the  East  or  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado points  is  naturally  L'nion  Pacific  business.  The  haul  over 
the  Sierras  and  north  over  the  Siskyous  makes  the  Southern 
Pacific  route  unnatural.  The  Portland  business  was  relatively 
insignificant.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Union  Pacific 
bought  the  Huntington  stock  to  restrain  competition  it  feared 
in  this  business.  Between  San  Francisco  and  Portland  the  freight 
haul  by  rail  is  costly  and  difficult.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  the 
cheap  service  by  water.  On  the  other  hand,  passenger  business 
avoids  the  rough  water  trip  for  the  scenic  rail  trip.  The  Hunt- 
ington stock  certainly  was  not  purchased  to  protect  a  couple 
of  steamers  hauling  a  small  amount  of  local  business.  Traffic 
into  Montana,  Idaho  and  eastern  Washington  moved  by  water 
and  rail  preferably  to  paying  higher  rates  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  rails  and  connections.  This  traffic  was  of  absolutely  no 
moment.  Union  Pacific  was  a  partner  with  Southern  Pacific  on 
the  general  Oriental  traffic  by  virtue  of  each  owning  half  the 
stock  in  the  Occidental  &  Oriental  S.  S.  Co.  All  Oriental  busi- 
ness of  importance  inbound  came  through  San  Francisco  and 
passed  over  the  Ogden  route  and  Union  Pacific  rails.  This  con- 
dition was  not  changed  by  the  merger. 

"Actuated  by  public  knowledge  that  a  railway  bill  would  he 
proposed  in  the  last  Congress  authorizing  purchase  of  stock  of 
other  railways,  competing  or  otherwise,  where  the  purchaser  al- 
ready owned  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock.  Union  Pacilic  started  to 
increase  its  Southern  I'acilic  holding  to  50  per  cent.,  merely 
because  availing  itself  of  such  a  provision  would,  without  any 
derogation  from  the  position  that  Union  and  Southern  Pacific 
were  related  as  connecting,  not  as  compering  lines,  go  to  dis- 
place any  issue  attempted  to  be  made  on  that  head. 

"The  policy  of  the  Union  Pacilic  management  since  ll'Ol  has 
been  to  move  traffic  along  the  lines  of  natural  commercial  gravi- 
tation. Slii|iperK  are  no  longer  pressed  to  ship  over  unnatural 
routes  out  of  consideration  for  an  agent.  They  are  given  the 
benefit  of  the  best  routes. 

"To  (|ueslion  the  ac(Hiisition  and  ownership  by  a  Utah  railway 
corporation  of  Southern  I'acific  stock  in  the  m.irket  by  oiil-and- 
r-ut  purchase  is  not  williin  the  regulative  power  of  Congress 
under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  on 
the  contrary  pertains  tu  the  pi^icc  pitwer  of  the  .State  and  r*«t' 
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Wlwcfii  Ihr  i-..r|H. ration  aiul  the  State  of  its  .loinicilc.  AK'aiii. 
above  (lurWiasc  is  not  asMKnalilr  to  the  latcnorics  of  section  1 
of  the  Aiiti  Trust  Act  either  as  a  contrait.  roiiitiination  or  con- 
spiraey  m  restraint  of  trade,  nor  can  said  punliaso  in  the  market 
be  »aid  to  be  inonopoIi/inK  or  attemptinn  to  nionopoli/c  in  re- 
spect to  interstate  cominene  with  which  the  second  section  of 
the  Anti-Tri:st  Act  is  concerned.  Ilic  Tnion  and  Southern  I'a 
citicwere  not  competitors,  and  tiierefore  their  amalgamation 
was  not  in  violation  of  the  law. 

"ConKress  encouraned  by  land  K'r-'"''s  and  otherwise  the  ex- 
tension of  the  original  Central  I'acihc  both  north  and  south  in 
Cahfornia.  It  was  the  Central  I'acilic  that  first  put  on  the  Sunset 
line.  The  ac»iuisition  by  Ciiion  I'acilic  of  an  interest  in  the 
Sunset  line  was  inciilental  only.  Evidence  show.s  that  Mr.  Harri- 
inan  endeavored  to  purchase  the  Central  Pacific  alone,  but  was 
unable.  Union  I'acilic  had  to  have  an  outlet  over  the  Central 
Pacific  or  be  bottled  up  at  Ogden. 

•The  Northern  Pacilic.  Great  Northern  and  Atchison  stocks 
have  been  sold  and  these  (|uestions  are  moot  and  academic. 

"The  Oregon  Short  Line  had  already  been  constructed  to  the 
Utah-. Nevada  boundary,  and  the  joint  line,  the  San  Pedro,  Los 
.Vngclcs  &  Pacihc.  is  no  more  than  a  consolidation  of  connecting 
hnes.  the  Clark  half  of  which  had  not  been  constructed  at  the 
time  of  the  agreement. 

"There  was  no  combination  of  steamship  lines  to  suppress  com- 
petition.   There  had  been  no  substantial  competition." 

In  his  argument  for  the  defendants  N.  H.  Loomis  made  the 
following  points : 

"The  object  of  acquiring  an  interest  in  Southern  Pacific  was 
not  to  suppress  competition  or  to  obtain  a  monopoly,  but  to 
secure  for  Union  Pacific  an  entrance  into  San  I'Vancisco.  Rival 
interests  were  likely  to  secure  the  Central  Pacific  and  bottle  the 
Union  Pacific  up  at  Ogden.  The  consolidation  of  the  two  roads 
was  contemplated  by  Congress  when  their  construction  was 
authorized.  Southern  Pacific  in  unfriendly  Jiands  would  turn 
eastbound  traffic  over  to  the  Rio  Grande  at  Ogden. 

".Amalgamation  of  the  Union  Pacific  with  the  Central  Pacific 
simply  advanced  the  Southern  Pacific  gateway  to  Omaha  instead 
of  Ogden.  It  in  no  wise  altered  the  previous  dominant  position 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  as  to  California  business  by  virtue  of 
both  its  Oregon  and  New  Orleans  routes. 

"The  Supreme  Court  says  Congress  'may  prohibit  those  con- 
tracts which  directly  and  substantially,  and  not  merely  indirectly 
and  incidentally  regulate  traffic  among  the  States.'  Combining 
the  revenues  of  both  systems  arising  from  the  so-called  Union- 
Southern  Pacific  competitive  routes,  we  find  that  in  1900,  the 
year  prior  to  the  amalgamation,  it  amounted  to  2.89  per  cent,  of 
their  total  revenues. 

"The  attempted  use  of  the  Portland  route  would  result  in  the 
destruction  of  Union  Pacific's  transcontinental  business  to  Cali- 
fornia points.  The  distance  from  Omaha  to  Portland  is  greater 
than  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco.  Then  there  would  be  a  sea 
voyage  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco,  requiring  transfer  of 
freight  to  ships,  with  attendant  damage.  No  shipper  would  use 
this  route  at  equal  rates.  No  traffic  has  moved  over  the  route. 
To  open  the  Portland-San  Francisco  route  at  cut  rates  would 
result  in  diversion  from  Union  Pacific  at  Ogden  by  Southern 
Pacific  of  more  business  than  would  be  gained.  The  Union 
Pacific  could  not  possibly  afford  to  give  up  its  efficient  route  via 
the  Central  Pacific  in  favor  of  the  inefficient  one  via  Portland. 
The  route  via  Portland  was  of  absolutely  no  value  as  a  com- 
petitive factor  against  Southern  Pacific. 

"The  consolidation  of  agencies  would  follow  the  consolidation 
of  connecting  lines  as  naturally  as  of  competing  lines  and  indi- 
cates nothing  as  determining  the  relation  of  the  Union  and 
Southern  Pacific. 

"President  Jeffrey  of  the  Rio  Grande  testified:  'Q.  The  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  fact  that  whereas  previous  to  1901  the  Southern 
Pacific,  as  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Union  Pacific,  was  im- 
partial, since  1901  it  has  preferred  the  Union  Pacific  with  un- 
routed  traffic;  isn't  that  the  difference?  .'\.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference, yes.  The  Union  Pacific  is  the  preferential  connection  of 
the  Southern  Pacific:  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.' 

"Instead  of  depriving  the  public  of  facilities,  the  beneficial  re- 
sults which  have  flowed  from  the  amalgamation  have  been  mani- 
fold. The  expenditure  of  $.36.3.152,000  on  the  Harriman  lines  on 
extensions  and  improvements  does  not  indicate  an  intention  to 
let  them  be  hampered  for  want  of  facilities  to  properly  serve 
the  public.     The  public  has  been  saved  $154,000,000  by  fact  that 


ilarritii.in  lines  did  not  advance  rales  to  keep  pace  with  ad- 
vancing cost  ot  labor  and  materials  The  car  movement  per  day 
on  the  Harriman  lines  is  greater  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
system  in  the  country. 

"The  act  of  (.ongrcss  K"verninK  construction  and  operation  of 
the  Lnion  anrl  Central  Pacific  refers  only  to  the  physical  con- 
nection of  the  roads  as  to  gage,  etc.,  and  in  the  second  place  was 
not  intended  to  control  relations  between  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  and  their  connecting  carriers.  The  Southern  Pacific 
could,  without  disturbing  through  rates  or  divisions,  make  the 
Rio  Grande  a  preferred  connection  just  as  it  has  the  Union 
Pacific  and  with  the  .same  effect.  .Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said:  'Uilfercnt  roads  forming  a  continuous  line  are  free  u> 
adopt  or  refuse  to  adopt  joint  through  tariff  rates.' 

"Most  of  the  lines  alleged  by  the  complainant  to  be  competitive 
arc  compos'jd  of  the  railways  in  question  and  their  connections. 
Eliminate  the  connections,  and  practically  no  competitive  Harri- 
man lines  remain.  Include  the  connections,  and  every  railway 
in  the  United  States  is  made  a  competitor  of  every  other  rail- 
way and  with  itself.  , 

"A  review  of  the  entire  record  demonstrates  that  a  monopoly 
has  not  been  created,  that  there  has  been  no  suppression  of  com- 
petition, and  that  there  was  no  conspiracy  to  effectuate  either 
purpose.  The  record  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  interest 
which  the  Union  Pacific  acquired  in  Southern  Pacific  has  been 
of  direct  and  substantial  benefit  to  trade  and  commerce." 

Frank  B.  Kellogg,  counsel  for  the  government,  concluded  the 
complaint's  rebuttal  and  the  argument  of  the  case  as  follows: 
"In  the  case  at  bar  w'e  have  seen  that  by  the  acquisition  of  less 
than  a  majority  of  its  stock  the  Union  Pacific  absolutely  con- 
trols the  -Southern  Pacilic.  .As  previously  shown,  the  Union 
I'acific  secured  the  election  of  two  of  its  directors  as  directors 
of  the  Atchison,  since  which  time  they  have  been  acting  in  har- 
mony as  to  rates,  in  division  of  traffic,  and  in  agreeing  not  to 
enter  each  other's  territory."  He  then  summarized  the  argu- 
ments of  the  government  (printed  in  the  columns  last  week), 
and  in  answer  to  the  testimony  showing  that  the  Union  Pacific 
had  sold  its  "investment  stocks"  said : 

"The  fact  that  the  Union  Pacific  has,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  suit,  sold  the  balance  of  its  stock  in  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific,  and  in  the  Santa  Fe,  is  no 
reason  why  an  injunction  should  not  be  granted.  As  we  have 
shown,  the  evidence  is  clear  in  this  case  that  the  object  in  pur- 
chasing the  stock  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  the  consequent 
control  of  the  Burlington,  and  which,  upon  distribution  of  the 
assets  of  the  Northern  Securities  Co.,  vested  in  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  a  large  amount  of  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  North- 
ern stock,  and  the  purchase  of  the  stock  in  the  Santa  Fe  was  to 
suppress  competition  between  those  lines  of  railway. 

"The  Union  Pacific  still  has  one  director  on  the  board  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  The  government  is  entitled  therefore  to  an  injunc- 
tion, although  temporarily  the  stock  has  been  sold.  The  defend- 
ants could  easily  buy  the  stock  and  compel  the  government  to 
bring  another  suit. 

"The  control  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  case  tended  to  suppress  com- 
petition and  is  void,  although  that  line  was  not  completed  at  the 
time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  stock.  Bearing  in  mind  that  this 
is  not  an  action  under  a  statute  preventing  a  railway  from  pur- 
chasing stock  in  a  competing  line,  but  an  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  enjoin  a  restraint  on  trade,  it  is  evident  on  prin- 
ciple that  competition  is  restrained  by  throttling  and  preventing 
the  construction  of  competing  lines,  as  well  as  by  controlling 
the  competition  of  such  lines  after  they  are  constructed.  Com- 
petition is  not  confined  to  the  making  of  rates  on  existing  lines 
of  railway.  It  includes  extension  of  railways  into  competitive 
country,  and  this  competition  may  be  throttled  as  well  by  pre- 
venting the  construction  of  independent  lines  as  by  controlling 
those  which  have  already  been  constructed. 

"The  combination  of  steamship  lines  between  American  and 
foreign  ports  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  competition  is  w^ith- 
in  the  inhibitions  of  the  Sherman  .-\ct.  Before  the  acquisition 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union  Pacific  each  of  these  sys- 
tems had  a  line  of  steamers  running  to  Oriental  ports,  competing 
for  that  trade.  The  combination  of  these  Hues  was  as  much  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  .Act  as  the  combination  of  competing 
railways 

"We  submit  that  the  government  is  entitled  to  a  decree  a.-* 
prayed  in  the  bill." 
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ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,    Financial   and    Legal   Offlcert. 

J  K,  Miilillil.l.  iliilil  NuM-mluT,  liXtS,  m-iicTal  MipiMiiilcii.linl 
ofmotm-  p.iwcr  nf  the  HaltiUMri-  &  Dliio.  luis  been  elected  vice- 
prr»i(lrnt  ami  k»'IHT.i1  maiiaKer  of  tlie  Kansas  City  Soutlicm, 
with  olVice  at  Kansas  City,  Md..  succceiliiiK  Wni.  ( ouglilin,  gen- 
eral nianaKcr.  rcsignetl. 

Operating  Officers. 

A.  li.  Aiipirsoii  lias  l)eeii  appointeil  supermtendiiit  of  tiic 
Southern  Utah,  with  ofticc  at  Trice.  Utah. 

William  Coughlin.  general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern, with  olVicc  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  resigned. 

James  I'urcell  has  been  appointed  transportation  inspector  of 
the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  J'e,  with  office  at  Guthrie.  Okla. 

F.  M.  Faick,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  at  Reading,  Fa.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Wilmington  &  Columbia  division,  with  oflice  at  Reading,  suc- 
ceeding F".  S.  Stevens,  transferred. 

W.  M.  JefTers,  division  superintendent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Ogdcn,  Utah,  has  been  transferred  with  his  staff  to  Green 
River.  \V  yo.  The  otiices  heretofore  used  by  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Ugden  will  be  used  by  the  Southern  Pacific  officers  only. 

C.  H.  Ewing,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  and  subsidiary  companies,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Atlantic  City  Railroad  and  the  Cape  May,  Dela- 
ware Bay  &  Sewells  Point,  succeeding  A.  G.  McCausland,  re- 
signed. 

Daniel  J.  Iliggins.  trainmaster  of  the  Illinois  Central  at 
Champaign,  111.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  freight  ter- 
minals, with  ollice  at  Fordham,  111.,  succeeding  Charles  H. 
Boone,  resigned.  W.  G.  Tiley,  a  chief  train  despatcher,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Higgins. 

Herbert  H.  Adams,  who  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo,  with  office  at  Hamilton, 
Onl.,  as  previously  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  in 
.August,  1876,  at  Detroit,  Mich.  He  took  a  course  in  civil  engi- 
neering at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  receiving 
the  degree  of  B.S.  in  1899.  He  began  railway  work  in  July, 
18!'9.  with  the  Michigan  Central,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
consecutively,  December,  1900,  assistant  engineer;  March,  1902. 
assistant  chief  engmeer ;  December,  1902,  assistant  division  super- 
intendent, and  from  F'ebruary,  1904,  to  October,  1909,  he  was 
division  superintendent  on  the  same  road.  On  October  1,  1909, 
he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Toronto,  Hamil- 
ton &  Buffalo,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  general  manager. 

I'ayette  R.  Rockwell,  whose  appointment  as  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Colorado  lines  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with 
office  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  May  2,  1864,  at  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.  He  left  high 
school  in  1877  to  begin  railway  work  as  a  messenger  boy  on 
the  Erie,  and  remained  with  that  company  for  six  years,  being 
promoted  consecutively  to  caller,  telegraph  operator  and  train 
despatcher.  In  1S83  he  went  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
as  train  despatcher  and  was  later  promoted  to  chief  train  des- 
patcher. For  two  years  from  1899  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Florence  &  Cripple  Creek.  He  then  returned  to  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  and  was  superintendent  from  May,  1901,  to 
November.  1902,  and  again  from  November,  1904,  to  June,  1909. 
For  two  year,  ^rom  November,  1902,  and  from  June,  1909,  to 
date  he  was  engaged  in  private  business. 

M.  C.  Roach,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  with  office  at  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  horn  on 
August  10.  1870,  at  New  Alexandria.  Ohio.  Mr.  Roach  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  began  railway  work  with 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  on  August  10, 
1883.  and  for  about  three  years  was  a  telegraph  operator  on  that 


rnarl.  Ill  .April,  \M(i,  he  went  In  the  Lric  Railroad  in  the  game 
e;ip;icit>,  and  ban  lion  in  the  cuntinuonH  lervicc  of  tliat  com- 
pany until  liis  recent  appointmrtil.  He  was  appomtc'l  tr:iin  des- 
patcher ill  June,  IHOO,  and  fmin  June,  |H!i!t.  to  I  cbruary,  1900. 
was  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  tranNprirtation.  In  l'"eb- 
ru.iry,  1900,  he  was  appointed  chief  train  despatcher  and  four 
years  later  was  made  a  trainmaster,  lie  remained  iy  that  posi- 
tion from  I'cbruary  tf)  December,  1901,  when  he  was  jiromoted 
to  ;issistanl  superiiiten<lent,  which  he  now  leaves  to  go  to  the 
I.ehigli  V.iiley  as  superintendent  of  the  New  York  division. 

James  M.  Kuril,  whose  ap[)oiiitnient  as  general  superintend- 
ent I  if  the  Atchison,  To|)eka  &  Santa  F"e,  with  office  at  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
Novembei  10,  1870,  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  He  rcc.'ived  a 
public  school  education,  and  began  railway  work  June  10,  1880, 
as  an  operator  on  the  Michigan  Central.  The  next  year  he 
was  made  operator  and  agent  of  the  .Atchison,  Topeka  &  .Santa 
Fc  at  .Millsdale,  111.,  and  McCook,  III.,  and  then  went  to  Topeka, 
Kan.,  as  operator.  During  the  ten  years  from  1892  he  was 
train  despatcher  at  the  following  places:  Topeka,  Arkansas 
City  and  Emporia,  Kan.,  and  La  Junta,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Pueblo,  Colo.  He  was  then  made  chief  despatcher  at  Pueblo 
and  afterwards  trainmaster.  Ihe  was  transferred  to  Las  Vegas, 
N.  Mex.,  as  trainmaster  in  June,  190."),  and  later  in  the  same 
year  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Rio  Grande  division,  with 
office  at  San  .Marcial,  N.  Mex.  The  next  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred as  superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico  division  to  Las 
Vegas,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  Western  grand  division  at  La 
Junta,  Colo. 

Traffic  Officers. 

C.  W.  Taggart,  acting  general  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal,  has  been  appointed 
general   freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

John  F.  Sullivan,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling 
passenger  agent  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  with  office  at 

Houston. 

Fred  G.  Stehle,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  a 
traveling  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  succeeding 
W.  .\.  Golden,  transferred  to  the  southern  California  territory. 

C.  L.  Lyons,  commercial  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  at  Jopiin,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent, 
with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  R.  S.  Fife,  transferred 
to  New  York  as  general  eastern  agent.  J.  J.  Daggy,  traveling 
freight  agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr.  Lyons,  and  B. 
F.  Longley,  as  has  been  previously  announced  in  these  columns, 
succeeds  Mr.  Daggy. 

W.  L.  White,  northwestern  freight  agent  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent, 
with  office  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  will  have  general  charge 
of  all  traffic  crossing  Lake  Michigan  by  car  ferries  or  break- 
ing bulk  steamers.  E.  F. '  Blomeyer,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  at  Milwaukee,  having  resigned  to  accept  service  with  an- 
other company,  that  office  has  been  abolished.  F.  W^.  Goldie, 
Pacific  coast  agent  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  succeeds  Mr.  White  as 
northwestern  .  freight  agent  at  Minneapolis,  and  C.  D.  Moor- 
head  succeeds  Mr.  Goldie. 

The  jurisdicion  of  J.  H.  Drake,  general  freight  agent;  W. 
F.  Paton,  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  and  V.  M.  Gutierrez, 
industrial  agent,  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  at  Mexico 
City,  has  been  extended  over  the  Vera  Cruz  &  Isthmus  and  the 
Pan-.American  Railroad.  C.  Cardona,  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Vera  Cruz  &  Isthmus  at  Mexico  City,  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent, 
and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished;  and  C.  L  Daniel, 
general  freight  and  passenger  a.gent  of  the  Pan-.American  at 
Gaiiiboa,  Oax..  .Mexico,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent,  and  his  former  position  is  abol- 
ished. 

C.  J.  Chisam,  commercial  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern at  St.  Louis,  ^lo.,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  with  oflice  at  Omaha,  Neb.  Ewing  Duval  has 
been  appointed  a  general  agent,  with  office  at  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.. 
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succeeding  E.  B.  McConahy,  assigned  to  other  duties.  George 
F.  Daniels,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Peoria,  ill.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Chisam  as  commercial  agent  at  St.  Louis,  and  will  in  addition 
have  charge  of  the  territory  handled  by  him  as  traveling  freight 
agent.  T.  M.  Smith,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  a  commercial  agent,  with  office  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  F.  J.  Bonavita,  also  traveling  freight  agent  at  Chi- 
cago, has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent,  with  office  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  offices  of  traveling  freight  agent  at 
Peoria  and  at  Chicago  have  been  abolished.  These  appoint- 
ments are  effective  October  24. 

Engineering    and    Rolling    Stock   Officers. 

The  office  and  staff  of  C.  C.  VanArsdol,  division  engineer  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Prince  Rupert  to  Hazelton. 

J.  Beaumont  has  been  appointed  signal  engineer  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  W.  H. 
Fenley,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

F.  S.  Stevens,  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
and  subsidiary  companies,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
engineer  maintenance  of  way,  succeeding  C.  H.  Ewing,  trans- 
ferred.    (See  an  item  under  Operating  Off.cers.) 

L.  L.  Wood,  formerly  general  foreman  of  shops  of  the  Evans- 
ville  &  Terre  Haute  and  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis,  and 
since  August  acting  superintendent  of  motive  power,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  with  office  at  Evans- 
ville, Ind.,  succeeding  G.  H.  Bussing  resigned. 

The  jurisdiction  of  J.  M.  Reid,  chief  engineer  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico  at  Mexico  City,  Me.x.,  having  been  extended 
over  the  Pan-American  Railroad  and  the  Veracruz  &  Isthmus, 
D.  D.  Colvin,  chief  engineer  of  the  Pan-American  Railroad  at 
Gamboa,  Oaxaca,  Mex.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chief  engi- 
neer of  that  company  and  the  Veracruz  &  Isthmus,  with  office 
at  Tierra  Blanca. 

F.  H.  Murray,  who  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  at  Port  Jcrvis,  N.  J.,  as  previously  announced 
in  these  columns,  was  born  February  24,  1875,  at  Meadville.  Pa. 
He  was  educated  in  the  high  schools  and  began  railway  work 
June  18,  1892,  with  the  Erie  Railroad  as  a  machinist's  apprentice, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  in  the  continuous  service  of  that 
company.  He  was  appointed  a  machinist  in  June,  1896,  at  Mead- 
ville, and  was  made  roundhouse  foreman  at  the  same  place  in 
November,  1902.  He  was  appointed  general  foreman  at  Sala- 
manca, N.  v.,  in  February,  1904,  and  was  transferred  in  Jan- 
uary, 1905,  in  the  same  capacity  to  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  master 
mechanic. 

C.  L.  Mcllvaine,  who  was  recently  appointed  assistant  engi- 
neer of  motive  power  of  the  Erie  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  the  Northern  Central,  with  office  at  Williamsport. 
Pa.,  as  previously  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 25,  1876,  at  Wilmington,  Del.  He  received  his  education 
in  private  schools  at  Wilmmgton  and  Philadelphia,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1899.  Mr.  Mc- 
llvaine was  appointed  a  special  api)rcntice  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  &  Washmglon  m  the  shops  at  Wilmington  in  October, 
1899,  and  in  January,  1901,  he  was  transferred  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity to  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  re- 
maining in  that  position  until  January,  190't.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  draftsman  in  the  office  of  the  superuitciident  of  motive 
power  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  In  l-'ebruary,  1905,  he  was  promoted 
to  inspector  in  the  same  office,  and  the  following  May  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  master  mechanic  at  the  Camden  shops,  .'\mboy 
division.  Two  years  later  he  was  app»)inted  assistant  engineer 
of  motive  power  of  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Valley  division, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment. 

Paul  L.  Grove,  whose  appointment  a.s  assistant  engineer  of 
motive  power  of  the  HulTaln  &  Allegheny  Valley  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  ntTae  at  ItufTalo.  N.  Y,,  has  been 
announced  in  these  cnlumns.  was  born  October  3.  I87H,  at 
Altoona.  Pa,  and  was  nlurated  in  the  schonls  nf  hi-t  native 
town,  ilc  entered  the  .service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hailroad  in 
1894  as  a  messenger,  and  two  years  later  began  Ins  apprentice 


ship  in  the  Altoona  machine  shops.  He  finished  his  apprentice- 
ship in  1900  and  was  detailed  for  special  work  successively  in 
the  offices  of  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  at  Altoona,  the 
master  mechanic  at  Pittsburgh,  and  the  road  foreman  of  the 
Pittsburgh  division  at  Pittsburgh,  until  he  was  transferred  to 
to  the  Philadelphia  division  in  1901  as  an  inspector  in  the  motive 
power  department.  Two  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Bedford  division  as  foreman  at  the  State  Line  shop,  and  the 
year  following  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  master  mechanic 
at  Altoona,  remaining  in  that  position  for  five  years,  until  his 
recent  appointment  as  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power. 

Purchasing  Officers. 

Edward  Everett  Bashford,  whose  appointment  as  general  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  with  office 
at  Mexico  City,  Mex.,  was  recently  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  August  13,  1S68,  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  began 
railway  work  September  1,  1888,  as  stenographer  and  general 
clerk  in  the  treasurer's  office  at  New  York  of  the  National  Rail- 
road of  Mexico,  now  a  part  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico, 
and  in  June,  1890,  he  was  promoted  to  cashier  in  the  same  of- 
i^ce.  In  August,  1892,  he  was  appointed  division  storekeeper 
at  Mexico  City,  and  from  June,  1893,  to  October,  1897,  he  was 
chief  clerk  of  the  material  department  in  the  auditor's  office, 
of  the  same  company.  From  October,  1897,  to  May,  1901,  he 
was  chief  clerk  of  the  auditor's  office,  and  was  appointed  assist- 
ant auditor  in  May,  1901,  remaining  in  this  position  until  Sep- 
tember, 1902,  when  he  resigned  from  the  service  of  the  National 
Railroad  of  Mexico  to  go  to  the  Mexican  General  Electric  Co., 
at  Mexico  City,  as  accountant.  In  September,  1905,  he  returned 
to  railway  work  as  assistant  purchasing  agent,  and  assistant  sec- 
retary, at  New  York,  of  the  National  Railroad  of  Mexico  and 
subsidiary  companies.  In  November,  1908,  he  was  made  assist- 
ant purchasing  agent  of  the  Mexican  Central  in  New  York,  and 
on  the  consolidation  of  the  N.  R.  R.  of  M.  and  the  M.  C.  he 
was  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  new  company,  the  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Mexico,  and  secretary  of  the  New  York  local 
board  of  directors,  which  he  now  leaves  to  become  general  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  same  company  and  subsidiary  lines  at 
Mexico  City. 

Special    Officers. 

Major  Charles  Hine,  special  representative  of  the  director  of 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Harriman  Lines,  is  on  leave 
of  absence,  and  has  been  appointed  temporarily  special  repre- 
sentative on  the  staff  of  the  president  of  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico,  and  will  do  special  organization  work  on  these  lines. 


OBITUARY. 


Samuel  B.  Sweet,  until  May.  1908,  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  at  ladianapolis.  Ind.,  died  at  his  home 
in  Indianapolis  on  October  12.  at  the  age  of  65  years.  Mr. 
Sweet  was  born  near  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  began  railway  work 
in  1866  as  a  bill  clerk  for  the  Toledo.  Wabash  &  Western,  now 
a  part  of  the  Wabash.  Three  years  later  he  became  chief  clerk 
and  for  ten  years  from  1874  was  general  agent;  he  then  be- 
came division  freight  agent  at  Peru,  Ind..  and  in  1887  he  was 
appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Lake  Erie  & 
VVestcrn.  He  was  promoted  to  general  freight  agent  at  Indian- 
apolis in  1896,  and  held  that  position  until  he  retired  in  1908. 

W.  W.  Peabody,  formerly  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  died  at  his  home 
in  Cincinnati  on  October  14.  Mr.  Peabody  was  born  at  Gor- 
liam.  Me.,  in  18;!6.  and  began  railway  work  in  1852.  lie  was 
with  the  Marietta  &  Cincinnati  successively  as  assistant  engineer, 
pr<sideiit's  private  secretary,  paymaster,  master  of  transporta- 
tion «nd  general  manager,  until  1877.  when  he  beoaine  gener.il 
superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi; 
for  three  years  from  18J^;i  he  was  president  and  gener.il  man- 
ager. He  then  became  maiiaKer  of  the  trans-Oliio  division  of 
the  Maltimore  vSi  Ohio.  In  January,  18W.  he  bec.lme  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Haltimorc  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  and  when  that 
road  consolidated  with  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  as  the  H.'\llimore 
A  Ohio  Southwestern  in  IHPII,  he  Uecame  vice-president  ;ind  nen- 
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rrni  ntatuiKcr  ^>i  llic  consolidated  property,  from  wliicli  piis.iinii 
he  retired  in  1898. 

Warren  (i.  I'lirdy.  wlio  wax  president  of  the  t^hicaKo.  Kock 
Island  \-  I'acilu  tr.>ni  June,  IS'IS,  to  l)ecenil)cr,  litdl,  died  at  Ills 
home  in  C  hiiajjo  on 
Dclobcr  I'X  Mr.  I'lirdy 
was  born  M  a  y  -", 
18i:i,  nt  llaltiniore,  Md., 
and  beKan  railway  work 
in  IS,M»  as  a  clerk  in  the 
orticc  of  the  Illinois 
(.xntral  at  C  hicago.  Al- 
most all  of  his  railway 
career  was  on  the  Kock 
Island,  he  having  en 
tered  the  service  o(  tins 
roail  as  a  bookkeeper  in 
the  cashier's  oflicc  at 
Chicago  in  1867,  and 
having  risen  to  an  ex- 
ecutive orticer  through 
the  financial  depart- 
ment. During  the  1 1 
years  that  he  was  sec- 
ond vice-president  and 
first  vice-president  (1887 
to  1898)  he  was  the 
right-hand  man  of  R.  K. 
Cable,  then  president, 
and  it  was  at  Mr.  table's  instance  that  he  was  promoted  to 
succeed  him  as  president. 

Mr.  Purdy  served  during  the  civil  war  as  chief  clerk  in  the 
quartermaster's  department  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  took  a  con- 
siderable interest  in  military  matters  later.  For  four  or  five 
years  in  the  80's  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Second  Illi- 
nois Infantry,  and  in  that  capacity  took  an  active  part  in  help- 
ing to  put  down  a  strike  of  large  proportions  for  those  days 
in  the  Chicago  stockyards.  He  was  also  very  much  interested 
in  the  Masonic  order  and  became  a  thirty-third  degree  mason. 
In  1880  he  was  adjutant-general  at  the  Knight  Templars'  con- 
clave. 

When  Mr.  Purdy  entered  the  service  of  the  Rock  Island  it 
had  less  than  500  miles  of  line  and  did  not  extend  west  of  the 
Missouri  river.  It  was  during  the  period  that  he  was  vice- 
president  that  the  road's  mileage  was  most  rapidly  increased, 
and,  as  its  chief  financial  officer,  he  "was  most  active  in  provid- 
ing the  funds  for  its  development.  The  period  during  which 
he  was  president  was  not  one  of  extensive  so  much  as  of  in- 
tensive development.  The  road  was  then  engaged  in  strength- 
ening its  hold  on  the  large  territory  of  which  it  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding years  taken  possession.  Mr.  Purdy  was  not  a.  brilliant 
man  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  ordinarily  used,  but  he 
was  a  very  resolute,  courageous,  solid,  hard-working  one.  In 
1894,  when  the  American  Railway  Union  strike  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Eugene  Debs  took  place  in  Chicago,  he  was  second  vice- 
president  and  the  active  executive  of  the  road.  He  was  among 
those  railway  officers  who  believed  in  standing  their  ground 
against  labor  union  walking  delegates  who  sought  to  dictate  to 
them  how  the  railways  should  be  run,  and  during  the  time 
when  the  fighting  was  fiercest  he  borrowed  two  cots  from  a 
hotel  near  the  Kock  Island  station,  put  them  in  the  station,  and 
he  and  George  H.  Crosby,  now  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  road,  slept  on  them  every  night  for  two  weeks. 
He  wanted  to  be  n_ear  the  scene  of  action  when  any  fighting  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  company  was  apt  to  have 
to  be  done.  He  w-as,  in  a  sense,  an  "old-fashioned"  railway 
president.  That  is,  he  thought  that  the  business  of  the  presi- 
dent of  a  road  was  to  run  it  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
the  stockholders,  and  not  to  spend  most  of  his  time  gratifying 
the  curiosity  of  state  railway  commissions  regarding  matters 
which  are  really  of  no  consequence  to  the  public  so  long  as 
the  public  is  well  served  by  the  railway.  It  was  this  attitude 
of  mind  that  caused  him,  when  the  Iowa  railway  commission 
asked  him  to  inform  it  what  salaries  the  Kock  Island  paid  its 
president  and  other  officers,  to  send  word  that  "that  was  none 
of  the  Iowa  railway  commission's  business." 

A  number  of  years  ago  Mr.  Purdy  was  injured  in  a  railway 
wreck  and  he  subsequently  suffered  from  a  spinal  trouble  which 
he  supposed  was  traceable  to  this  accident. 


lHatluiitij  (Ilondlritclt on. 

New    Incorporation*,    Survey*,    Etc. 

Ai.nnKiA  (  i-,.NikAi„  Three  grarlJng  rHitlils  arc  at  work,  it  is 
said,  between  Ked  D<er,  Alberta  and  Rocky  Mountain  House, 
'jtadiiig  and  construction  work  is  going  on  at  Medicine  river, 
four  miles  north  of  Evarts.  J.  A.  Graham  has  a  contract  for 
some  of  the  work.  J.  T.  Moore,  president;  J.  G.  MacGrcgor, 
chief  engineer,   Red  Deer. 

Altus,  Luduock  &  RoswELL. — Grading  on  a  section  of  about 
GO  miles  from  Memphis,  Tex.,  southwest  to  Lockney,  will  be 
iinished  earfy  in  December,  it  is  said,  and  arrangements  are 
iiow  being  made  for  the  construction  of  the  bridges  between 
Mcinphis  and  Cap  Rock.  I'rom  Lockney  the  line  is  to  be  built 
^  iiitliwest  via  Lubbock,  thence  west  to  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  about 
1'jO  miles.  It  is  announced  that  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  cash  subsidy  and  large  bonuses,  that  were  donated  in 
aid  of  the  project,  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Texas  Con- 
struction Co.,  of  Memphis,  Tex.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This 
company  is  backed  by  the  Empire  Construction  &  Finance  Co., 
Kansas  City,  which  is  constructing  the  line. 

.Augusta  Northern. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under 
way  building  from  Ward,  S.  C,  on  the  Southern  Railway,  north 
via  Bell  to  Saluda,  12  miles.  Contract  has  been  let  to  the  In- 
dependent Construction  Co.,  Ward.  Track  laying  will  be  started 
between  December  1  and  15.  Maximum  grades  will  be  1.5  per 
cent,  and  maximum  curvature  eight  degrees.  Bids  are  being  asked 
for  a  plate  girder  bridge,  to  be  60  or  70  ft.  long,  to  be  built  over 
Red  Bank  creek,  at  Saluda.  The  company  will  also  put  up  three 
stations,  one  section  house  and  a  railway  shop.  M.  C.  Woods, 
president,  Marion,  and  T.  C.  McNeeley,  secretary  and  general 
manager,  Ward. 

Canadian  Pacific. — An  officer  of  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo 
writes  that  contracts  for  grading  are  to  be  let  by  the  end  of 
October,  for  work  on  the  Cowichan  branch  between  Duncans, 
B.  C,  and  Cowichan  lake. 

Carolina,  Ci.inchfield  &  Ohio. — An  officer  writes  regarding 
the  reports  that  an  extension  is  to  be  built  from  Elkhorn  City, 
Va.,  north,  that  surveys  for  an  extension  north  of  Elkhorn  City 
have  been  made  for  some  time  and  certain  revisions  of  this 
line  are  now  being  made.  He  adds  that  there  is  no  more  assur- 
ance at  the  present  time  that  the  extension  will  be  built  than 
there  has  been  during  the  past  five  years. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — The  directors  have  authorized  an  ex- 
penditure of  S850,000  for  improvements  to  be  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year,  to  be  made  on  the  line  between  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  Chicago.  The  improvements  and  additions 
include  the  construction  of  14  new  side-tracks,  the  filling  of 
the  big  trestle  at  Cincinnati,  important  additions  to  the  facili- 
ties of  the  switching  yard  at  Summit,  outside  of  Cincinnati,  bal- 
lasting and  grade  revision.  The  work  has  already  been  started 
and  will  probably  be  completed  before  June  .-iO,  1911.  This  is 
part  of  the  plan  to  bring  the  newly  acquired  road  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago  up  to  the  physical  standard  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  proper,  in  order  that  it  may  handle  some  of  the 
through  business  now  going  over  the  Big  Four.  The  traffic 
agreement  with  the  Big  Four  will  probably  remain  in  force 
for  some  time  or  until  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana  will 
be  ready  to  handle  all  of  the  Chicago  traffic  with  economy. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound. — An  officer  writes  re- 
garding the  reports  that  improvement  work  is  to  be  carried  out 
at  St.  Joe,  Mo.,  that  some  time  in  the  future  a  tunnel  will  be 
pierced  through  the  Cascade  mountains  at  a  lower  elevation  than 
the  present  crossing.  The  company  has  located  the  line,  because 
at  the  west  end  some  excavating,  to  secure  material  which  is 
immediately  needed  for  filling  bridges,  will  be  done. 

Colorado  Roads  (Electric). — Surveyors  are  now  at  work 
securing  right-of-way,  it  is  said,  for  a  line  from  Pueblo,  Colo., 
east  to  La  Junta,  about  70  miles.  J.  S.  Vail,  Pueblo,  is  said 
to  be  back  of  the  project. 

Crosbvton-South  Plains. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is 
under  way  by  W.  H.  Denison,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  from  Lubbock, 
easterly  to  Crosbylon,  about  40  miles.  One-half  mile  of  track 
has  been  laid.  Maximum  grades  will  be  0.6  per  cent,  and  maxi- 
mum curvature  3  degs.     The  principal  outbound  traffic  wfll  be 
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cattle  and  farm  products.     John  A.  Knox,  chief  engineer,  Lub- 
bock.    (July  22,  p.  171.) 

EsQUiMALT  &  Nan.mmo. — See  Canadian  Pacific. 

Fair  View  &  Inter-Mountain. — An  officer  writes  that  the 
owners  of  the  Fair  View  coal  mine  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  are 
back  of  a  project  to  build  from  Delta,  Colo.,  to  Fair  View  coal 
mine,  16  miles.  From  this  line  at  a  point  about  four  miles 
from  the  mine,  a  branch  is  to  be  built  to  Cedaredge,  about  five 
miles.  Another  branch  is  to  be  built  from  Delta,  along  the 
California  mesa  to  its  upper  end  in  Montrose  county ;  surveys 
have  not  yet  been  made  for  this  branch.  The  most  difficult  part 
of  the  grading  is  finished.  Contracts  will  be  let  for  track 
laying  and  bridge  work  as  soon  as  the  bonds  are  plated.  There 
will  be  one  steel  bridge  over  the  Gunnison  river.  \V.  Ziegler, 
president,  Fort  Collins,  and  C.  G.  Mantz,  secretary,  1154  Clark- 
son  street,  Denver. 

Georgia  &  Florida. — A  contract  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
John  F.  Lamb,  Thotnasville,  Ga.,  to  build  1.5  miles  of  line 
through  the  city  of  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Lexington  &  Eastern. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts  have 
been  let  in  sections  of  about  18  miles  each,  and  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  following  contractors :  Lane  Brothers  Co., 
Aha  Vista,  Va. ;  JNIason  &  Hanger  Co.,  Richmond,  Ky. ;  Jones 
Brothers,  Columbus,  Ohio;  W.  J.  Oliver,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and 
the  Luck  Construction  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va.  This  work  is  on  an 
extension  from  Jacksonville,  Ky ,  up  the  north  fork  of  Kentucky 
river  to  a  point  about  three  miles  above  Whitesburg.  about  88 
■miles.  There  are  several  tunnels  and  a  number  of  river  cross- 
ings on  this  section.  The  grade  is  0.3  per  cent,  compensated 
down  the  river  or  against  loads,  and  0.5  per  cent,  compensated 
up  the  river  or  against  empties.  Contracts  are  to  be  let  as  soon 
as  surveys  are  finished  for  an  additional  section  of  12  miles  up 
Boone's  Fork.  The  line  is  being  built  to  develop  the  coal  and 
timber  lands  in  that  section.  J.  E.  Willoughby,  chief  engineer 
construction,  Louisville,  Ky.     (Sept.  30,  p.  599.) 

Maine  Central. — Flans  have  been  made  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  short  line  to  Brunswick,  Me.,  connecting  the  main 
line  west  of  the  station  with  the  Lewiston  branch  north  of  the 
station,  also  for  the  construction  of  new  coal  pockets  at  Bruns- 
wick. These  improvements  are  part  of  a  plan  for  new  routing 
of  freight  between  Portland  and  towns  and  cities  on  the  -Andros- 
coggin river.  The  distance  will  be  greater  but  the  heavy  grades 
near  Danville  Junction  and  Walnut  Hill  will  be  avoided. 

Massillo.n  &  Brevvster  Air  Line  (Electric). — .An  officer 
writes  that  the  prospects  of  building  from  Massillon,  Ohio, 
south  to  Brewster,  about  eight  miles,  are  good.  It  has  not  yet 
been  decided  when  contracts  will  be  let  for  the  work.  The 
plans  call  for  putting  up  a  power  house. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — Surveys  are  finished  and 
plans  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  government  for  approval, 
it  is  said,  for  a  line  from  Tampico,  Mexico,  north  to  Mata- 
moros,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  300  miles, 
where  connection  is  to  be  made  with  the  'Frisco  system. 

Official  announcement  is 'made  that  the  government  of  the 
state  of  Durango  has  granted  a  subsidy  of  $600,000  to  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  for  the  construction  of  the  line 
from  Durango,  Mcx.,  southwest  to  Gutierrez,  Zacatecas.  on  the 
old  main  lint  of  the  Mexican  Central.  The  subsidy  applies  only 
to  that  portion  of  the  line  through  the  state  of  Durango,  about 
.■M)  miles.  It  is  understood  that  a  subsidy  will  be  granted  by 
the  state  of  Zacatecas  covering  the  section  of  the  line  through 
that  state.     (Oct.  14,  p.  711) 

Nevada  &   California. — See   Sf)Uthcrii   Pacific. 

Osage  &  Western.— An  officer  is  (|uotc<l  as  saying  that  grad 
ing  will  be  resumed  within  30  days  from  Hillings,  Noble  county, 
Okla.,  cast  towards  h'airfax.  Osage  county.  The  company  w.is 
organized  to  build  from  Enid,  Okla.,  east  to  Vinita,  178  miles 
R.  H.  Hnss,  president,  I'airfax ;  C.  Wallers,  general  man.iger, 
and  E.  J.  Noonan,  locating  engineer,  both  of  Muskogee.  (.Sept. 
2,  p.  440.) 

Pacific  &  Idaho  Nohiukkn.  An  officer  writes  that  the  exten- 
sion iif  this  lint  from  Kvcrgrecn,  Irl.iho.  northeast  In  New 
Meadows,  15  uiiles,  is  nearing  completion.  There  arc  20  bridges 
on  this  section,  of  which   II  are  completed,     (irading  is  Htt  per 


cent,  finished  and  track  laying  has  just  been  started.  Maximum 
grades  arc  2  per  cent,  and  maximum  curvature  12  degs.,  the 
grade  being  compensated  on  the  curves.  The  line  will  be  laid 
with  new  65-lb.  Bessemer  rail,  with  continuous  joints.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  have  the  line  in  operation  bv  December  1  of  this  year. 
(July  29,  p.  20t;.) 

Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut. — An  officer  writes  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Shawmut  has  35  miles  of  line  finished,  connecting  with 
the  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern.  Work  is  now  under 
way  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut,  building  about  100  miles 
additional  to  complete  the  line  south  via  Knoxdale,  Pa.,  along 
Mahoning  creek  to  ^lahoning,  thence  over  I'.ie  Allegheny  river 
and  along  the  west  bank  to  Freeport.  A  contract  has  been 
let  to  James  H.  Corbett,  Kitanning,  to  build  the  line,  and  the 
bridge  work  is  being  done  by  the  American  Bridge  Co..  Pitts- 
burgh. The  work  is  heavy  and  includes  five  tunnels  and  seven 
trestles.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  line  will  be  finished  be- 
fore January  1,  1912.  Edwin  E.  Tait,  president,  Bradford; 
Dwight  C.  Morgan,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  W. 
W.  Henshey,  chief  engineer,  both  of  Kitanning. 

Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern. — See  Pittsburgh  & 
Shawmut. 

Sandy  River  &  Rangeley  Lakes. — The  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners of  Maine  recently  issued  a  certificate  of  necessity  for 
taking  land  at  Phillips,  Me.,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
improvements.  The  plans  call  for  additional  tracks,  stations, 
coal  sheds,  wood  sheds,  repair  shops  and  car,  engine  and  freight 
houses. 

Southern  Pacific. — According  to  press  reports,  work  on  the 
Nevada  &  California,  from  Mojave,  Cal.,  north  to  Lonepine, 
Inyo  County,   150  miles  has  been  finished. 

Southern  Railway. — The  report  of  this  company  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  no  new  construction  of 
importance  was  undertaken  during  the  year,  but  that  the  work 
under  way  during  the  previous  year  has  been  prosecuted.  This 
work  included  a  revision  of  grade  and  double-tracking  the  main 
line  south  from  the  terminal  yard  at  Monroe,  Va.,  across  the 
James  river,  through  the  city  of  Lynchburg,  thence  across  the 
Staunton  river  to  Sycamore,  a  total  of  38.14  miles,  shortening 
the  old  line  2.16  miles.  The  operation  of  the  revised  line  through 
Lynchburg  was  postponed  by  a  disastrous  fire  in  the  new  tun- 
nel while  still  incomplete  and  in  charge  of  the  contractor.  This 
delayed  the  completion  of  the  work,  but  it  is  now  expected  that 
the  new  line  will  be  put  in  operation  this  fall.  The  double- 
track  operated  on  the  main  line  has  been  increased  during  the 
year  by  the  completion  of  second-track  between  Spencer,  N.  C, 
and  Concord,  24.07  miles;  between  Harrisburg  and  North  Char- 
lotte, 8.27  miles,  and  north  from  Greensboro,  1.80  miles.  The 
heavy  work  on  13.67  miles  of  revised  line  and  double-track  be- 
tween Cltico,  Tenn.,  and  Ooltewah  (the  approach  to  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn.,  from  the  east),  has  been  prosecuted  throughout 
the  year,  and  is  ncaring  completion.  The  improvements  to  pro- 
vide new  terminal  facilities,  including  new  passenger  and  freight 
stations,  and  increased  yard  facilities  at  Jellico,  Tenn.,  were 
finished  liuring  the  year,  and  new  transfer  facilities  at  Inman 
yard,  near  -Atlanta,  Ga.,  were  under  construction  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  .Vt  .Vtlanta,  the  freight  station  and  other  improve- 
ments are  still  incomplete,  nothing  having  been  done  on  them 
during  the  year.  Miscellaneous  station  buildings  at  various 
places  were  put  up  during  the  year.  .Additional  tracks  and  facili- 
ties at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Mobile,  .Ma.,  were  completed,  and 
at  the  close  of  tlie  year  there  was  in  course  of  construction 
tracks  and  approaches  for  the  new  passenger  terminal  station 
at  Birmingham;  additional  tracks  and  facilities  at  North  Bir- 
niiiigham  ;  similar  work  at  Hamburg,  -S,  C,  and  an  interchange 
yard  at  .Monlview,  Va.  The  enlargement  of  shop  facilities,  in- 
cluduig  new  machinery  and  tools  at  Coster,  Tenn.,  has  i)rogresscd 
during  llic  year.  (See  report  of  this  company  elsewhere  in 
these  columns.) 

Wisconsin  iSi  Nortiiekn. — .A  concession  has  been  granted  this 
conip.iiiy  to  build  five  miles  of  line  through  the  .Menominec- 
Indiaii  reservation,  it  is  said,  wlicrc  a  large  amount  of  timl)er 
tlaiiLiged  by  tire  must  he  taken  out  at  once.  It  is  understood 
that  the  eoiiipaiiy  will  build  the  extension  from  Shawano,  Wis., 
south  to  \piilitiiii  .1^  scmii  .IS  liM.uiii.il  .iriMiU'eiiuiils  i:iii  lu- 
made. 
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iltttlutaii  iFiiittucittl  Nciuu. 

Ann   AkiinK      >(  <■   I'.iroii,    IoUmIk  iV   Iroiiinii. 

UosroN  &  Albany.  I'lnnk  ti.  Webster  has  bccti  ilictcd  a  ilircc- 
tiir.  succcciliiiK  Henry  II.  Lliapin,  dcccascil. 

Boston  &  MAiNr.  — rrcsiilcnt  MrlU-n  is  quoted  as  saying: 
•riurc  is  notliiiiK  m  tlie  HdsIoii  &  Maine  sitiiatinii  calling 
for  a  rrditclion  in  llie  common  iliviilend  »  *  ♦  We  may 
Ik  called  on  to  show  a  delicit  this  year  after  the  demand  of 
tf  per  cent,  on  common  stock,  but  we  can  later  on  make  it 
good." 

nobToN  Uailhoak  lloLuiNc;  Co.— This  company  has  asked  per- 
mission of  the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission  to  issue 
J'JO.Ol'J.OOO  I  per  cent,  preferred  stock  in  exchange  for  the 
.  utslanding  like  amount  of  I  per  cent,  bonds.  These  bonds 
arc  held  by  the  New  York,   New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

Buffalo,  UocHEsrEK  &  Fittsulrgh.— The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change has  listed  $177,000  additional  consolidaied  mortgage, 
•H*j  per  coiif.  bonds,  of  which  $()7,00U  bonds  were  issued  to  pay 
for  $l.iOo.OnO  slock  of  the  Silver  Lake  Railway.  The  Silver 
Lake  runs  from  Perry,  N.  Y.,  to  Silver  Springs,  seven  miles. 

Chicago  &  .Align. — This  company  has  bought  for  $250,000  the 
Toluca.  Marquette  &  Northern.  This  is  a  31-mdc  line  in  the 
coal  district  of  Illinois  and  crosses  the  Chicago  &  Alton's  line 
at  Custer.  The  company  also  owns  12,000  acres  of  undevel- 
oped coal  lands.  The  Toluca.  Marquette  &  Northern  has 
$150,000  stock  and  $!)70,000  bonds. 

Chicago.  Hurlinctox  &  Quincv. — Holders  of  the  $.j,551,000 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  (5  per  cent,  bonds  which  mature  March 
I,  1!>11,  arc  offered  the  privilege  of  exchanging  their  bonds 
for  geiicial  mortgage  1  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q. 
at  the  rate  of  one  C,  B.  &  Q.  1  per  cent,  bond  with  interest 
coupon  due  March  1,  1911,  attached  and  $10  in  cash,  for  each 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  bond  without  interest  coupon  due 
Match  1,  1911,  and  the  holder  of  this  interest  coupon  may 
discount  it  for  cash  at  4  per  cent,  or  hold  it  until  maturity. 

CniCACo  Great  Western. — Judge  Sanborn  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  has  approved  an  agreement  by  which  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  assumes  all  the  leases  and  traffic  agree- 
ments entered  into  in  1901  between  the  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
&  Pacific  and  the  old  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway. 

Detroit,  Tolem  &  Ironton. — Under  a  decree  made  by  Judge 
Swan,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  sitting  as  circuit 
court  judge,  H.  L.  Baker,  as  special  master,  will  sell  on 
November  2.5,  at  New  York,  in  collateral  deposited  under  the 
$0,500,000  5  per  cent,  notes  of  1905.  This  collateral  consists 
of  $5,000,000  consolidated  mortgage  4'/2  per  cent,  bonds,  $3,001,- 
000  preferred  stock  and  $2,190,000  common  stock  of  the  Ann 
Arbor. 

Grand  Trunk. — The  company  has  asked  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment to  give  it  power  to  make  a  number  of  changes,  among 
others,  to  hold  one  annual  meeting  instead  of  two  semi-an- 
nual meetings  and  to  make  an  annual  report  instead  of  semi- 
annual reports ;  to  make  dividend  payments  semi-annually ;  to 
guarantee  interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  an  issue  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Western,  tirst  mortgage  oO-year  bonds. 

Great  Northern. — R.  A.  Jackson  has  been  elected  a  director, 
succeeding  H.  W.  Cannon,  resigned. 

Kanawha  &  Michigan. — The  minority  stockholders'  committee 
that  succeeded  the  Mackcy  committee  has  been  dissolved  and 
members  of  the  committee  have  sold  their  stock  and  the  stock 
they  represented,  presumably  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in- 
terests. This  is  the  committee  that  obtained  an  injunction 
against  the  retirement  of  the  Hocking  Valley  preferred  stock. 

Kansas  City.  Mexico  &  Orient. — The  company  has  asked  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  to  list  script  representing  $5,000,000 
4  per  cent.  50-year  first  mortgage  bonds,  representing  bonds 
SoM  last  July. 

Maco.-<  &  Birmingham. — John  B.  Munson.  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida,  has  been 


ai)i)oiiitpd  nrrivcr  of  the  Macon  Hi  llirmingham,  succeeding 
S.  !•'.  I'arrott,  deceased. 
.VIrxk  AN  Noutiikkn.  -Of  the  original  issue  of  $1,060,000  0  per 
cent,  bonds,  all  except  $70M,000  have  been  rctirc'l  by  the  sink- 
ing fund.  The  $70H,000  not  retired  arc  due  Decciiibcr  1,  1910, 
and  the  company  oflcrs  to  extend  these  bonds  to  IDW  at  0 
per  cent.,  or  to  purchase  the  bonds  at  par  and  interest. 

Mexican  Railway.- -The  directors  have  declared  three-quarters 
of  1  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  for  the  half 
year  ending  June  30,  1910,  and  have  declared  the  full  annual 
dividends  of  H  per  cent,  on  the  first  preferred  and  G  per  cent, 
on  the  second  preferred  stock.  In  1909  no  dividends  were 
paid  on  the  ordinary  stock ;  2%  per  cent,  was  paid  on  the 
second  preferred  stock  and  the  full  8  per  cent,  was  paid  on 
the  first  preferred. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  listed  $3,607,000  additional  first  consoli- 
dated mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds,  of  which  $3,600,000  were 
issued  to  pay  for  extensions,  additions  and  betterments,  and 
$7,000  to  retire  a  like  amount  of  Minneapolis  &  Pacific  first 
mortgage  bonds. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. — Wall  street  rumors  credit 
the  New  York  Centra!  &  Hudson  River  with  plans  that  include : 
Purchase  of  the  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal,  which  would  se- 
cure another  entrance  into  Pittsburgh;  control  of  the  Wheeling 
&  Lake  Erie,  which  would  give  the  New  York  Central  lines 
another  outlet  to  the  lakes;  joint  control  with  the  present  own- 
ers of  the  Western  Maryland,  which  would  give  the  New  York 
Central  an  outlet  at  Baltimore  when  the  new  line  which  the 
Western  Maryland  is  building  from  Cumberland  to  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  has  been  completed ;  pur- 
chase of  the  Virginian  Railway,  and  construction  of  the  Vir- 
ginian with  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  to  form  a  through  line 
from  Toledo  in  connection  with  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Toledo  & 
Ohio  Central  and  Kanawha  &  Michigan  to  tidewater  at  Nor- 
folk. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — See  Boston  Railroad 
Holding  Co. 

Norfolk  Southern. — Through  the  sale  of  first  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  new  company,  under  the  plan  of  reorganization,  the 
new  company  is  to  retire  the  $1,980,000  Norfolk  &  Southern 
notes  which  fall  due  November  1.  The  $1,000,000  receivers' 
certificates  dated  December  29,  1908,  have  been  called  for 
payment  on  November  10,  1910. 

Northern  Central. — Townsend  Scott  &  Son,  Baltimore,  in  ex- 
plaining their  reason  for  opposing  the  lease  of  the  Northern 
Central  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  say  that  the  income  of 
11.2  per  cent,  which  the  lease  would  afford  on  par  value  of 
the  present  stock,  should  be  compared,  not  with  the  present  8 
per  cent,  rate  but  with  the  8  per  cent,  rate  plus  the  average 
amounts  received  by  way  of  stock  dividends,  etc.,  which  have 
raised  the  annual  return  to  the  stockholders  during  the  last 
ten  years  to  20  per  cent.  They  say  that  the  Northern  Central 
could  be  compelled  to  pay  at  least  11.2  per  cent.,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  by  a  controlling  interest.  The  meeting  to 
vote  on  the  lease  will  be  held  November  2. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — White,  Weld  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
bought  from  the  company  and  are  offering  to  the  public  $1,000,- 
000  Allegheny  Valley  general  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds 
guaranteed,  principal  and  interest,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road.    Offering  price  is  100V4  per  cent. 

Rome  &  Clinton. — In  explanation  of  the  reduction  of  the  semi- 
annual dividend  from  3V^  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  paid  in 
July,  the  company  says  that  owing  to  the  corporation  income 
tax  it  becomes  necessary  to  slightly  reduce  an  occasional  divi- 
dend. It  is  expected  that  the  usual  3V&  per  cent  will  be  paid 
in  January. 


The  Swiss  have  just  begun  on  a  tunnel  under  the  Furka  Pass, 
which  will  pass  a  railway  from  Brieg,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Simplon  Tunnel  in  the  Rhone  valley,  northeastward  to  Disentis, 
in  the  upper  Rhine  valley,  crossing  the  Gothard  Railway  on  the 
way. 


Supply  STrade  ^^ctton* 


At  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  American  Loco- 
motive Co.,  New  York,  held  on  October  18,  the  former  directors 
of  the  company  were  re-elected. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  received  from  the  Boston  &  Maine  a  contract  for  the 
entire  equipment  for  the  electrification  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel 
under  the  Hoosac  Mountain  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  Novem- 
ber 7  for  hose,  hose  couplings,  oil  cups,  cocks,  saws,  chucks, 
punches,  reamers,  track  gages,  cabin-door  hooks,  screen-door 
latches,  metallic  tapes,  emery  cloth,  shellac,  etc.     (Cir.  No.  610.) 

The  Northern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.,  recently 
shipped  two  10-ton.  60-ft.  span  electric  traveling  Northern  cranes 
to  the  Detroit  Bridge  &  Steel  Works,  and  two  7%-ton  cranes  to 
the  Lenoir  Car  Works.  The  Kewanee  Boiler  Company  is  in- 
stalhng  four  5  to  15-ton  electric  traveling  Northern  cranes  made 
by  this  same  company. 

C.  H.  Peterson,  heretofore  in  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Standard 
Steel  Works  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
southwestern  representative  of  these  companies,  with  office  at  914 
Security  building.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Edward  B.  Halsey,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  office,  was  transferred  to  the 
sales  department  of  the  Philadelphia  office. 

The  exhibit  of  the  R.  D.  Nuttall  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
at  the  convention  of  the  American  Street  and  Interurban  Rail- 
way Association  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  included  a  pneumatic 
pantograph  trolley  of  this  company's  latest  type  for  service 
where  conditions  provide  low  clearance,  a  design  that  is  used  on 
the  New  York  Central  Lines.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
exhibit  was  in  connection  with  the  butt  welded  reinforced  trol- 
ley poles. 

The  Gisholt  Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Joseph 
T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  have  announced  an  association  of 
interests  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  machinery  and  machine 
tools.  Extensive  additions  will  be  made  at  once  to  the  Gisholt 
plant  which  will  greatly  increase  the  output  of  that  company, 
and  permit  of  development  which  the  association  of  one  of  the 
leading  machine  tool  builders  with  a  strong  machinery  organ- 
ization would  seem  to  prophesy. 

The  following  locomotives,  recently  ordered,  were  equipped 
with  superheaters  manufactured  by  the  Locomotive  Superheater 
Company,  New  York : 

Northern  Pacific   18  Pacific 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 50  Pacific 

St.   Louis  &  San  Francisco  12  consolidation 

Chicago  &   Alton    20  Mikado 

.Minneaptilis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 6  consolidation 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River   10   Pacific 

Baltimore   &   Ohio 1   Mallet 

Chicago  &  North  Western   5   Pacific  and 

80  consolidation 

Judge  Kohlsaat,  of  the  federal  court  at  Chicago,  has  issued 
an  injunction  restraining  the  Ryan  Car  Company  and  the 
Lemack  Carriers'  Company  from  infringing  on  patents  obtained 
by  F"rank  X,  Mudd.  general  manager  of  the  Live  Poultry  Trans- 
portation Company,  for  improvements  on  poultry  cars.  The  title 
to  tjie  patents  is  now  in  the  name  of  the  Live  Poultry  Trans- 
portatii^n  Company,  and  bears  the  number  of  539,229.  The 
ascertaining  of  what  damages  the  defendant  companies  shall  pay 
to  the  plaintiff  was  delegated  to  James  S.  Hopkins  as  master  in 
chancery. 

The  Signal  Appliance  Association  at  its  annual  meeting,  held 
in  Richmond,  Vn.,  last  week,  in  connection  with  the  Railway 
Signal  Association,  elected  for  the  cn.suing  year  the  following 
olTicers  :  A.  !•".  Klink,  Bryant  Zinc  Co.,  chairin.in;  II.  M.  Buck, 
RailronrI  Supply  Co.,  vice-chairman ;  l'"rank  Edmunds,  Dresscl 
Railway  Lamp  VVurks,  secretary;  H,  M.  Spcrry,  dcncral  Rail- 
way Signal  Co..  trcnsurcr.  The  executive  committee  consists 
of  the  officers  and  Avery  P.  Eckert,  National  India  Rubber  Co.; 
Azel  Ames.  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.;  l'"icd  A.  Poor, 
Rail  Joint  Co.,  and  J.  S.  Hobson,  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Westinghouse  C'ompanirs,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
at   llie  convcntifin  of  the  American   Street   and    liilcrurban    Rail 


way  Association  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  was  in  its  usual  loca- 
tion in  the  main  building.  The  principal  exhibit  of  the  West- 
inghouse Traction  Brake  Company  was  a  rack  representing  a 
complete  equipment  for  a  10-car  subway  or  elevated  train  of 
motor  or  trailer  cars,  furnished  with  the  latest  electro  pneumatic 
brake  system  and  Westinghouse  governor  synchronizing  system 
for  distributing  the  work  of  supplying  the  compressed  air  equally 
among  all  compressors  in  the  train.  The  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company  exhibited  a  complete  working  outfit 
of  its  new  type  HL  multiple  unit  control  for  street  and  inter- 
urban lines,  connected  to  two  40-h.p.  railway  motors,  loaded  by 
Prony  brakes.  A  large  number  of  detail  parts  of  the  control 
apparatus  were  also  shown.  The  Westinghouse  single  phase 
system  was  represented  by  the  No.  135  motor,  which  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  75  h.p.  operated  on  25-cycle,  and  90  h.p.  operated  on 
15-cycle.  This  is  the  motor  used  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  and  will  also  be  used  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  in 
connection  with  the  electrification  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel.  The 
Westinghouse  Machine  Company  showed  a  Westinghouse- 
Leblanc  condenser,  with  air  and  circulating  pumps  direct-con- 
nected to  a  15-h.p.  Westinghouse  steam  turbine.  The  Westing- 
house Lamp  Company  had  on  exhibition  one  of  each  size  of  its 
110-volt  wire  type  tungsten  lamps. 

Charles  W.  Reinoehl,  superintendent  of  the  frog  and  switch 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Steelton,  Pa., 
was  killed  at  Buena  Vista,  N.  J.,  Sunday,  Oct.  9,  by  the  over- 
turning of  the  automobile  which  he  was  driving.  H.  G.  Barbee 
and  \\".  R.  Miller,  employees  of  the  same  company,  who  were 
also  in  the  automobile,  were  injured.  The  party  was  on  its  way 
from  Steelton  to  Atlantic  City  to  attend  the  convention  of  the 
American  Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Association.  The  car 
is  said  to  have  been  running  at  the  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour. 
Mr.  Reinoehl  was  seen  to  rise  and  wave  his  hand  to  friends  who 
were  in  a  car  following.  At  that  moment  his  car  skidded  toward 
the  side  of  the  road  and  nearly  overturned.  It  again  changed 
its  course  sharply  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  road ;  then  a 
wheel  broke  and  the  car  turned  over  twice.  At  the  first  turn 
Mr.  Reinoehl  was  thrown  out  into  the  road  and  received  in- 
juries from  which  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  H.  F.  Martin, 
general  sales  manager  for  the  company,  who  was  at  Atlantic 
City,  went  at  once  to  Buena  Vista  and  took  charge  of  the  body, 
which  he  sent  to  Steelton,  where  the  funeral  was  held  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  12.  Mr.  Reinoehl  leaves  a  widow.  He  was  born  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1860,  and  had  been  continuously  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  for  27  years.  He  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  company  as  a  machinist,  and  as  he 
passed  through  all  grades  of  promotion  to  the  head  of  the  frog 
and  switch  department,  he  became  one  of  tlie  most  widely 
known  men  in  that  special  work  in  the  country. 


Exhibition  of  Railway  Appliances  at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago, 
March,  1911. 
Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  the  annual  exhibition  of 
railway  appliances  used  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
steam  and  electric  railways,  which  will  be  given  by  the  Railway 
.'\ppliances  Association,  formerly  the  Road  and  Track  Supply 
Association,  at  the  Coliseum,  in  Chicago,  March  20  to  25.  in- 
clusive, 1911,  the  week  during  which  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  will  hold  its 
twelfth  annual  convention  and  the  Railway  Signal  .Association 
will  hold  its  spring  meeting.  The  arrangement  of  the  floor 
space  will  be  practically  the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion that,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  applications  being  re- 
ceived, it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  balcony  in  addition  to  the 
main  floor  and  the  annex.  The  price  will  be  the  same.  40 
cents  per  si|.  ft.,  on  the  main  floor  and  annex,  but  will  be  only 
25  cents  pel  sq.  ft.  on  the  balcony.  The  tirst  allotment  of  space 
will  be  made  on  or  about  November  I,  1910,  by  the  Working 
Board  of  the  F.xecutivc  Cointnittec  of  the  Railway  .Appliances 
Association;  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  have  all  applications 
for  space  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  before  that  date.  Ad- 
dress John  N.  Ueynolils.  secretary,  Plymouth  building,  303  Dear- 
born .street,  Chicago. 
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TRADE     PUBLICATIONS. 


lie  PrtSfrvalivfS.— The  Indian  Rrfining  Company,  Ciiicin- 
ii.iii,  Ohio,  has  jii»t  itsiiicil  a  pamphlet  cIcscribinR  its  Indian 
TinilHTa»phalt,  used  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  rail- 
way ties, 

Holl  and  Kixel  //••(k/.t.v.  — The  National  Machinery  ((inipaiiy, 
Tilhn.  Ohio,  in  a  leaflet  jii.st  issued,  illustrates  and  descrihcs  its 
National  I'y-m.  wedKc  Knp,  holt  and  rivet  header  for  making 
xjuare  or  hexagon  head  holts  or  rivets. 

Uti/.r  .S(>/^c/nT.— The  I..  M.  Hoolh  Company,  New  York,  has 
just  issued  a  leaflet  deserihiiiR  its  type  G  water  softener.  A 
half-tone  illustration  illustrates  the  mechanical  parts  which  arc 
installed  at  the  fop  of  this  softener. 

\'tnt\hUors  for  Interurban  Cori— Burton  W.  Mudgc  &  Com- 
|iany.  Chicago,  have  issued  a  folder  describing  their  Garland  car 
ventilators  for  use  on  interurban  street,  elevated,  subway  or 
tunnel  cars,  with  monitor  deck  and  high  or  low  elliptical  roofs. 

Kfrosfne  Tonhes. — The  Ilauck  Manufacturing  Company, 
New  York,  in  its  pamphlet  No.  '.\\,  describes  a  torch  for  the 
use  of  kerosene  instead  of  gasolene.  This  torch  is  suitable  for 
general  shop  work  and  is  said  to  be  more  efficient  and  powerful 
than  the  gasolene  torch. 

Freight  and  Package  Conveyor. — The  Link-Belt  Company, 
Nicetown,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  book  No.  83,  gives  a  large  num- 
ber of  illustrations,  with  general  information  of  a  large  number 
of  installations  of  a  type  of  conveyor  which  this  company  manu- 
factures for  handling  freight  and  packages. 

FarUnv  Draft  Gear. — Catalogue  A,  just  issued  by  T.  H. 
Symington  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  gives  a  very  complete  de- 
scription of  the  I-arlow  draft  gear.  .\  number  of  excellent  half- 
tone engravings,  in  phantom  style,  show  this  draft  gear  and  its 
attachment  to  and  position  between  the  center  sills. 

I.i<;hting  Fixtures. — Bulletin  No.  9,635  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  New  York,  illustrates  and  describes  the  Hawthorn 
commercial  and  folding  type  mazdaliers  lighting  fixtures  which 
have  been  developed  since  the  advent  of  the  mazda  lamp.  A 
portion  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  the  anti-jar  link  suspension 
which  is  described  as  a  simple  yet  effective  means  of  protection 
against   vibration. 

Cardwell  Draft  Gear. — "Mike"  is  the  title  of  the  latest  publica- 
tion by  Bruce  V.  Crandall,  advertising  the  Cardwell  friction 
draft  gear  made  by  the  Union  Draft  Gear  Company,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Crandall  stales  that  this  is  his  latest  attempt  "to  get  away 
from  the  stereotyped  advertisement,"  but  no  apologies  arc  neces- 
sary, as  the  story  and  illustrations  wall  make  interesting  read- 
ing for  any  railway  man,  whether  he  is  a  "son  of  Erin"  or  not. 

Electric  Equipment. — The  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  .A.m- 
^ere,  N.  J.,  has  just  issued  bulletin  No.  120,  which  supersedes 
bulletin  No.  100,  on  form  I,  belt  type  d.  c.  motors  and 
generator;  bulletin  No.  12.5  on  Remek  type  transformers  of 
light  and  power;  bulletin  No.  122,  superseding  bulletin  No.  101, 
on  form  D,  belt  type  d.  c.  generator  and  motors,  and  bulletin 
No.  12.3.  superseding  bulletin  No.  89,  on  adjustable  speed  motors. 


RAILWAY    STRUCTURES. 


Chambersburg,  P.\. — The  Cumberland  Valley  will  begin  work 
soon  on  a  two-and-a-half  story  brick  office  building  on  Kennedy 
street,  in  Chambersburg. 

Delta,  Colo. — See  Fair  View  &  Inter-Mountain  under  Rail- 
way Construction. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is 
trying  to  secure  property  on  which  to  locate  a  large  freight 
house,  but  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  unsuccessful. 

E.xcELsioR  Springs,  Mo.— The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  is  remodeling  and  building  an  addition  to  its  passenger 
station.  The  addition  is  of  frame  and  the  work  has  already 
begun. 

Harlowton,  Mont.— The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is 
building  a  five-stall  addition  to  its  roundhouse.  A  similar  addi- 
tion is  being  made  to  the  roundhouse  at  Three  Forks,  Mont., 
and  a  new  two-stall  frame  engine  house  is  being  built  at  New 
England,  S.  Dak.    This  work  is  all  well  under  way. 


Lakeland,  I'i.a.  I'lans  are  liciiig  made  hy  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  for  building  up  a  new  passenger  station  at  Lakeland. 

Lewision,  Ml'..  -The  Lewiston  &  Auburn  Hoard  of  Trade  is 
hack  of  a  movement  to  secure  a  union  passenger  station  in 
Lcwislon. 

Lima.  Ohio.  The  Ohio  MIectric  Railway  formally  opened  its 
new  interurban  station  at  Lima  on  October  10.  The  building 
is  a  handsome  one,  covering  nearly  a  city  block,  and  cost  be- 
tween $00,000  and  $75,000.  The  upper  floors  arc  given  over  to 
executive  oflicer.i  and  train  despatchers. 

I-os  Angeles,  Cal.-  -The  Southern  Pacific  will  build  a  draw- 
bridge over  the  channel  into  the  west  basin  at  San  Pedro  harbor. 

An  addition  of  50  ft.  x  100  ft.  is  being  built  by  Wells,  Fargo 
&  (Jo.  at  the  Santa  Fe  stati<m  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  county  supervisors  are  asking  for  bids  for  putting  up  a 
concrete  bridge,  105  ft.  long,  across  Arroyo  Seco,  between  Los 
Angeies  and  South  Pasadena.  The  San  Pedro,  Los  .Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake  will  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the  improvements  for 
the  privilege  of  having  a  10-ft.  right-of-way  over  the  structure. 

Massillon,  Ohio. — See  Massillon  &  Brewster  Air  Line  (Elec- 
tric) under  Railway  Construction. 

Montrose,  Pa. — Surveys  have  been  completed  by  the  Scranton 
&  Binghamton  for  a  viaduct  to  be  built  over  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna &  Western  tracks  at  Montrose. 

New  England,  S.  Dak. — See  Harlowton,  Mont. 

New  Meadows,  Idaho. — Work  has  been  started  on  a  new  pas- 
senger station  for  the  Pacific  &  Idaho  Northern  at  New  Mead- 
ows. The  building  will  be  of  brick  construction,  faced  with 
pressed  brick,  two  stories  high,  42  ft.  x  105  ft.,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  steam  heat,  electric  lights  and  modern  improve- 
ments. (See  Pacific  &  Idaho  Northern  under  Railway  Con- 
struction.) 

Norristown,  Pa. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  ask  the 
county  commissioners  to  build  jointly  with  the  Philadelphia  & 
Western  a  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  river. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Plans  are  under  consideration  for  putting  up 
a  combined  highway  and  street  railway  bridge  over  the  canal  at 
Bank  street  in  Ottawa. 

Phillips,  Me. — See  Sandy  River  &  Rangeley  Lakes  under 
Railway  Construction. 

Princeton,  Ind. — Officials  of  the  Southern  Railway  recently 
made  arrangements  to  rebuild  on  a  larger  scale  the  shops  at 
Princeton  which  were  damaged  by  fire,  with  an  estimated  loss 
of  $150,000. 

Reno,  Nev. — -Press  reports  state  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
intends  to  build  a  new  passenger  station  and  office  building. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Terminal 
Company  has  received  a  building  permit  for  a  $100,000  two- 
story  freight  house.  The  building  will  be  located  at  1600 
North  Broadway,  and  work  is  to  be  rushed  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  having  it  ready  for  use  January  1,  1911. 

Salem,  N.  Y. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
Second  district,  has  ordered  the  Greenwich  &  Johnsonville,  to 
begin  at  once  the  construction  of  an  overhead  crossing  at  the 
Cambridge-Salem  turnpike  in  Salem,  Washington  county. 

Saluda,  S.  C. — See  Augusta  Northern  under  Railway  Construc- 
tion. 

Springfield,  Ohio. — The  new  station  for  the  Ohio  Electric  in 
Springfield  will  be  completed  in  about  a  month. 

Three  Forks,  Mont. — See  Harlowton,   Mont. 

TiA  Juana,  Mex. — The  San  Diego  &  .Arizona  will  build  a 
bridge  over  the  Tia  Juana  river,  500  ft.  long,  and  another  bridge 
over  the  Matanuca  creek,  180  ft.  long.  Both  structures  will  have 
steel  towers. 

Trenton,  Ohio. — Work  on  the  Ohio  Electric  Company's  bridge 
over  the  Miami  river,  near  Trenton,  on  the  Cincinnati  &  Day- 
ton division,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  Si.x  or  seven  new 
concrete  piers  are  being  built,  and  some  important  work  on  the 
C.  H.  &  D.  ovcrv.ay,  nearby,  is  also  progressing  rapidly.  When 
this  work  is  completed  early  in  the  spring  a  cut-oflF  will  be 
available,  saving  several  miles  and  reducing  the  running  time 
between  Cincinnati  and  Dayton  appreciably. 

Tucson,  Ariz. — The  Southern  Pacific  shops  at  Tucson,  which 
were  destroyed  by  recent  fires,  are  to  be  rebuilt  at  once  at  a 
point  east  of  the  former  location. 
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The  items  in   this  column   were   received  after   the   classified 
departments  were  closed. 


The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Canadian  Government  to  operate  that  part  of  the  Xational 
Transcontinental  running  from  Winnipeg  to  Superior  Junction. 

Judge  Holland  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  denied 

the  motion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  for  a  non-suit  in 

the  action  brought  against  it  by  the   11   coal  companies  which 
charge  discrimination  in  car  distribution. 

F.  A.  Markley  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  freight  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  succeeding  E.  N.  Kendall,  promoted, 
and  E.  H.  Smith  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent, 
succeeding  W.  K.  Davis,  promoted,  both  with  offices  at  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Edgar  Freeman,  cashier  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River,  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  .Michigan  Central 
and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  oflfice 
at  New  York.  A.  W.  Elliman  succeeds  Mr.  Ireeman,  with  of- 
fice at  New  York. 

The  Texas  railway  commission  has  been  notified  that  the  sale 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Railroad  to  William  E.  Guey,  of  St.  Louis, 
representing,  it  is  said,  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  interests, 
would  stand,  the  minority  stockholders  having  been  unable  to 
file  a  bond  for  $125,000  as  a  guarantee  that  the  road  would  bring 
at  least  that  at  a  second  sale. 

George  H.  Eaton,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  Boston,  succeeding  Thomas  A. 
Dugan,  deceased.  Abel  E.  Prescott,  chief  of  rate  bureau,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent.  D.  J.  Fland- 
ers, passenger  traffic  manager  at  Boston,  has  been  retired  on 
account  of  ill  health.  This  position  is  not  to  be  filled  at  the 
present  time.  F.  E.  Brown,  assistant  general  passenger  agent 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  been  promoted  to  first  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent,  and  F.  T.  Grant,  chief  clerk,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  general  passenger  agent. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Illinois 
Central  at  Chicago  on  Wednesday  .'\ttorney  Maxwell  Edgar, 
who  held  60  shares  of  stock,  was  present,  with  two  deputy 
sheriffs,  who  served  subpoenas  on  the  directors  in  a  suit  for 
$10,OmO,000  damages,  which  Mr.  Edgar  has  started  in  the  circuit 
court.  The  defendants  are  the  directors,  whom  Mr.  Edgar 
seeks  to  hold  responsible  for  alleged  financial  loss  through  car 
repair  graft,  general  mismanagement  and  rebating.  Mr.  Edgar 
said  that,  in  addition  to  representing  60  shares  of  stock,  he 
spoke  for  a  special  committee  of  stockholders,  inclu<ling  Secre- 
tary MacVeagh,  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  others.  Three 
resolutions  were  introduced  by  Edgar,  but  all  were  lost  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  Mr.  Edgar  has  been  prominent  in  the  tiling 
of  suits  against  corporations  for  the  collection  of  back  taxes, 
which  he  says  are  still  due  the  state  of  Illinois  to  the  extent 
of  many  millions  of  dollars.  President  llarahan  said  that  he 
attached  no  weight  to  Edgar's  suit. 

The  Interstate  (ommerce  Commission  has  made  the  follow- 
ing order  in  regard  U>  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the 
amended  act:  "That  until  icbruary  17,  1911,  carriers  may  file 
with  the  comniis.sion.  in  manner  and  form  as  prescribed  by  law 
and  by  the  conimission's  regulations,  such  changes  in  rates  and 
'arcs  as  would  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  liiisincss, 
continuing  under  the  present  rate  basis  or  adjustments  higher 
rates  or  lares  at  intcrmedi.ite  i>oints  and  through  rates  or  fares 
highi  r  than  the  conibiii.itions  on  the  intermediate  rates  or  f;ires, 
provided  that  in  so  doing  the  discriinination  against  interme- 
diate points  is  not  made  greater  than  that  in  existence  on  August 
17,  1910,  except  when  a  longer  line  or  route  reduces  ratc«  or 
fares  to  the  more  distant  point  ffir  the  purpo.sc  of  meeting  by 
a  direct  haul  reiluclion  of  rates  or  fare.s  made  by  the  short 
line.  The  conimi5."«ion  dnei  not  hereby  iipprovc  any  rates  or 
fares  that  ma>  be  llird  under  this  periiiission,  all  such  rates 
and  fares  lieing  subject  to  compl.nnt,  investigation  and  correc- 
tion if  they  contlict  with  :iiiv  otlur  provisions  of  the  net." 


iEqutpment  anb  SuppUed. 


LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


The  Pacific  &  Idaho  Northern  has  ordered  two  lO-wheel  loco- 
motives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Raleigh  &•  Southport  has  ordered  one  10-wheel  passenger 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  , 

The  Stuttgart  &  Rice  Belt.  George  C.  Lewis,  De  Vails  Bluff, 
Ark.,  a  new  line  building  in  Arkansas,  will  soon  be  in  the  market 
for  motive  power. 

The  Crosbytoii-Soiith  Plains,  a  steam  railway  building  be- 
tween Lubbock,  Tex.,  and  Crosbyton,  is  in  the  market  for 
motive  power.     John  A.  Knox,  chief  engineer,  Lubbock. 

The  Chicago  Junction  Railway,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  September  30  as  having  ordered  five  six-wheel 
switching  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
has  increased  this  order  to  seven. 


CAR   BUILDING. 


The  Lehigh  Valley  is  in  the  market  for  50  steel  coaches  and 
three  steel  combination  parlor-buffet  cars. 

The  Siuttgait  &  Rice  Belt,  George  C.  Lewis,  De  Vails  Bluff, 
Ark.,  a  new  line  building  in  .Arkansas,  will  soon  be  in  the  market 
for  rolling  stock. 

The  Croshyton-South  Plains,  a  steam  railway  building  between 
Lubbock.  Tex.,  and  Crosbyton,  is  in  the  market  for  car  equip- 
ment.    John  A.  Knox,  chief  engineer,  Lubbock. 

The  Massillon  &  Brewster  Air  Line,  J.  G.  Wise,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  an  electric  line  building  between  Massillon,  Ohio,  and 
Brewster,  is  figuring  on  the  purchase  of  electric  cars. 

The  Winston-Salem  Southbound,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  September  23  as  being  in  the  market  for  100  box  and 
50  gondola  cars,  is  building  the  gondolas  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &•  Quincy.  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  September  23  as  being  in  the  market  for  six  steel 
postal  cars,  has  ordered  this  eciuipment  from  the  .-American  Car 
&  Foundry  Company. 

The  Boston  Elevated,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  October  14  as  being  in  the  market  for  100  passenger  cars, 
has  added  30  all-steel  elevated  cars  to  its  inquiry.  The  100  pas- 
senger cars  are  for  the  surface  lines. 

The  Galveston-Houston  Electric  Railway  has  ordered  12  in- 
terurban  cars  through  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Cor- 
poration. The  order  includes  10  passenger  cars  and  two  ex- 
press cars  to  be  built  by  the  Cincinnati  Car  Company.  The  pas- 
senger cars  are  52  ft.  long,  will  seat  51  passengers  and  have 
smoking   compartments. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  Baltimore  &  O'nio  is  in  the  iii.uket  tor  100  tons  ot  bridge 
steel. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  1,000  tons  of 
bridge  steel. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  market  for  200  tons  of  bi'.dge 
steel   for  a  bridge  at  Trafford.   Pa. 

The  New  Vorlc,  U'estchesler  &■  Boston  is  in  tin-  market  for 
'.',000  tons  of  structural  steel  for  trolley  bridges. 

General  Conditinns  in  Steel.— C.  M.  Schwab,  iiresident  of  the 
Itcthlrhem  Steel  t"o.,  is  quoted  as  s.iyiiig  that  the  present  condi- 
tioiis  ill  the  steel  business  are  worse  than  at  any  time  since  he 
became  president  of  the  company,  ("leiieral  sentiinoiit  continues 
clieerl'iil,  the  steel  ineii  being  uniformly  confident  oT  :m  early 
revival  of  activity  in  all  branches  of  the  industry. 
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Metal  Car  Seal, 
riir  Mrl.il  I  .11  Sr.il  (iim|);iliy.  lulji,  Kail.  Ii:is  |(CiffiliM|  a 
siniplc  ami  ftVuuiit  iiu-ans  i>l  si-aiiiiK  li"x  cars.  A  .si-al  to  fiir- 
iii.<ili  rlTfilivr  iirutcrlii'ii  must  .soal  tin-  c.ir  in  such  a  way  llial 
It  ciiiiiot  iir  lainixTcil  witli  ami  rc-nscil;  ils  idcnlilicatinii  tn.irk 
lllll^l  lif  M-iy  Irniiili  si>  as  to  tlmiiiialc  i-rmrs  in  rcidinK  ;iml  in 
II  roiiliiiL;.  .iii'l  llu-  Mill  ^llonlll  not  lie  capalili-  of  dniilic.ition 


Application    of    Metal     Car    Seal. 

The  M';i!  inaik-  hy  tills  company  conhist>  of  a  single  stamp- 
iiiS  of  iiK-tai  with  tiic  initials  of  the  company  and  identitication 
nuinhiT  stamped  in  its  face,  two  triangular  notches  cut  on  one 
edge  and  extending  ahont  three-fourths  of  the  way  across  the 
seal,  and  a  small  circular  hole  for  stringing  the  seals  on  a 
wire   for  shipment. 


lis  liit.ikiiiK  olT  if  an  attempt  is  m.ific  to  ^traiKl'tfn  it.  The 
Mirfacc  ol  the  iiicl;il  is  coaled  with  tin  so  that  it  is  impossible 
lo  treat  the  .se.ils  hy  heating  liefore  their  applic:ilioti  so  that 
lliey  will  stand  the  relieiiding.  In  ease  lie;it  is  ;ipplie(|,  th<-  tin 
is  incited,  and  the  fact  that  the  seal  li.is  lieeii  t.'iinpcred  with 
is  sliovvn  hy  ils  change  in  color. 

The  in.inuf.ictiirers  assert  that  two-thirds  of  the  freight  cars 
now  in  use  are  erpiipped  with  car  pins  with  which  this  seal  can 
111-  used,  and  that  it  would  not  he  exjiensivc  for  the  remaining 
ihird  lo  he  so  eipiipped.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  seal 
are  ihat  it  is  cheap,  easy  lo  apply,  positive  in  Ms  indication  of 
l,iiiiperiiig,  ,ind  easily  rcadahle.  The  ruls  shown  herewith  illu»- 
irale  the  applicati'pii  of  this  metal  car  seal  to  the  rectangular 
lio!(    of   the   |,jri   and    its   ;ippear;ince  after   ;ipplication. 


Automatic    Mail   Catcher. 

A  dcmonstr.ition  of  a  new  mail  catching  device  patented  br: 
the  Railway  Automatic  .Mail  JJevicc  Company,  (  hicago,  recentl> 
was  given  on  the  F.nrlington  at  Western  .Springs,  111.,  near  Chi- 
cago. 'J"hc  illustr.ition  shows  two  posts  with  hags  full  of  mail 
hanging  therefrom.  .'\ny  number  of  posts  may  be  used  so  that 
more  th.iii  one  bag  of  mail  may  be  taken  readily-  into  the  car 
while  the  train  is  passing  at  any  speed.  At  the  car  door  there 
IS  a  grating  made  of  iron  pipes  which  is  attached  to  a  vertical 


Automatic   Mail   Catcher, 

post  going  through  the  Hoor  of  the  car  and  extending  down  to 
within  about  ]8  in.  of  the  level  of  the  rail.  -Xt  the  lower  end 
of  the  post  is  an  arm  with  a  hook  on  one  end,  the  normal  posi- 
tion of  the  arm  being  parallel  with  the  side  of  the  car  and  point- 
.  ing  upward.     Short   standards  are  set  on   the  ends  of   the  ties 

for  some  distance  each  side  of  the  post  to  which  the  mail  bag 
is  attached,  these  standards  carrying  a  pipe  rail.  The  pipe  rail  is 
only  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  track  rail  and  is  parallel  with 
it  except  at  the  ends,  which  are  bent  toward  the  track.  .\s  the 
train  aiiproaches  the  mail  post  an  operator  in  the  car  depresses 
a  lever  with  his  foot.  This  drops  the  arm  so  it  engages  with 
the  curved  end  of  the  guide  rail  which  carries,  the  end  of  the 
arm  out  until  it  stands  at  an  angle  of  .30  deg.  with  the  side  of 
the  car.  The  movement  of  the  arm  causes  the  irame  on  the 
door  to  swing  out  at  the  same  angle.  The  frame  in  this  posi- 
In  operation  the  seal  must  be  used  in  connection  with  a  car  tion  sweeps  the  bags  into  the  car  without  grasping  them,  so  full 
pin  having  a  rectangular  hole.  The  seal  is  inserted  in  this  bags  are  handled  without  injury  and  all  shock  is  transmitted  to 
bole  and  the  ends  bent  up  at  the  notches,  forming  a  triangle  l-he  door  frame.  The  bags  are  attached  to  the  post  by  means 
with  the  initials  and  identitication  number  outsitle.  The  act  of  clips  on  the  ends  of  arms,  as  in  ordinary  cranes,  and  the  im- 
of  bending  up  the  ends  breaks  the  metal  just  enough  to  insure    I'^ct  of  the  frame  as  the  train  goes  past  detaches  the  bag,  and 
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it  is  slid  along  the  frame  fast  enough  to  carry  it  into  the  car 
before  it  can  fall. 

To  throw  mail  from  the  car.  an  iron  pin  which  hangs  from 
the  side  of  the  car  is  raised  to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  frame, 
pointing  upward  to  serve  as  a  hook.  The  bag  to  be  thrown  off 
is  hung  to  this  pin  outside  the  frame  and  is  thrown  off  as  the 
frame  is  moved  out  when  the  lower  arm  strikes  with  the  guid- 


Large  Steel  Shells  Made  by  the  Inter-Ocean  Steel  Company^ 

The  new  plant  of  the  Inter-Ocean  Steel  Company  at  Chicago 
Heights,  111,  is  now  in  full  operation,  and  is  turning  out  a  large 
number  of  locomotive  and  car  wheel  tires  per  day,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, it  is  manufacturing  steel-tired  car  wheels  and  rolled  steel 
rings.  The  illustration  herewith  indicates  the  great  width  and 
weight  of  the  rings  which   it  is  possible  to   roll.     These  rings. 


Interior   of    Inter-Ocean    Steel    Company's    Tire    Storehouse,     Showjncj    Method    of    Loading    Tires;    Also    Steel    Shells,    20    in. 

wide  X  5  in.  Thick. 


ing  pipe  r.iil  Tlic  frame  can  be  changed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  door  frame  by  two  men  in  less  than  one  minute.  In  the 
other  door  of  the  car,  the  front  door  in  the  illustration,  the  end 
of  a  pile  of  bags  is  shown  resting  on  another  device  owned  by 
the  same  company  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
second  class  mail.  A  movable  platform  which  lies  flat  on  the 
floor  until  required  for  use  is  attached  to  the  floor  by  means  of 
hinges.  When  approaching  a  station  the  platform  is  raised  and 
the  bags  of  mail  placed  on  it.  As  the  train  passes  the  station 
the  operator  depresses  a  lever  with  his  foot,  which  action  causes 
an  arm  to  rjrc^p  and  engage  with  the  guide  rail  on  the  ground. 
When  the  straight  part  of  the  guide  rail  is  reached  the  frame 
moves  forward  and  down  by  means  of  hinges,  lowering  the  plat- 
form and  casting  the  mail  from  the  car.  Both  devices  are  auto- 
matic in  action  after  the  operator  presses  the  lever  in  the  car 
floor.  In  the  demonstration  at  Western  Springs  TiOO  lbs.  of  sec- 
ond class  mail  were  disch.irgcd  from  the  car  with  the  train 
moving  at  a  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour.  'I  he  experiments  men 
tioned  were  made  at  speeds  of  10  miles  to  Ui  miles  per  hour 
without  any  accident  or  failure,  and  were  watched  by  a  number 
of  railway  men.  An  immcdi.ite  resiili  of  the  tests  was  a  re- 
quest from  the  IJurlington  to  be  permitted  to  c(|uip  the  entire 
line  from  Chicago  tri  St.  Paul,  .^l  stations,  as  well  as  the  four 
mail  cars  running  in  that  service,  for  a  six  monllis'  test.  The 
supcrintenclcnt  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  graiiled  permission 
for  this  six  months'  test  on  September  24,  and  work  has  been 
started.  The  Canadian  Post  Oflitc  has  given  permission  for  a 
»ix  months'  test  of  this  automatic  mail  latcln-r,  mi  (lie  C.inacli.ui 
racilic  near  UHawa. 


or  shells,  arc  .")!  in.  outside  diameter,  o  in.  thick  and  20  in. 
wi<le  on  the  face,  weighing  4,104  lbs.  each.  They  were  forged 
under  a  ."),0<iO-ton  press  and  rolled  in  the  tire-rolling  machines. 
It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  heaviest  section  ever  rolled  into 
this  shape.  The  Inttr-Occan  Steel  Company  is  equipped  to 
forge  and  roll  rings  of  larger  diameter  and  width  than  have 
ever  been  attempted  heretofore  in  this  country. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 


The  railway  employee  Zeis,  tried  on  the  charge  of  having  caused 
by  his  negligence  an  accident  at  Uhersko,  in  Austria,  last  Christ- 
Mias,  has  been  sentenced  by  the  court  which  tried  him  to  six 
months'  imprisonment. 


It  is  s.iid  that  wiieii  tho  Arica  to  l.,i  I'.i/  Railway,  Chile,  is 
completed,  which  should  be  within  18  months,  the  time  from  the 
Pacific  co.ist  to  I,a  Paz  will  he  reduced  for  passengers  from  2'i 
to   II  hours,  and  for  freight  from  four  d.iys  to  ■.Vi  hours. 


A  press  despatch  from  Port-au-Prince,  liayti,  says  that  the 
beginniiiK  of  the  construction  work  on  the  new  railway,  the  con- 
cession for  which  lo  ,in  American  synilicate,  headed  by  James 
P.  McUoii.ild,  of  New  York,  was  recently  ratified  by  the  Hay- 
tiaii  novenimeiit,  was  cclebraleil  lo->!ay  at  Gonaives.  RcprcsciiU- 
tucs  (jf  the  Ko\eriiiiienl  look  part  in  the  cdcbraliotv 


OtTOIIKH  21.    Il»10. 
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VVa»liiiiglon,   I).  C,  Oclolx-r  n,  1010. 
Vu  Ih*  Sloeth.'lJfrt  uf  Hit  Suullurn  Kailway  Company: 

The  lloatti  i.f   Dircilort  »nbniil  the  following  rrporl  of  llic  .iffiiirs  of   the 
I  iiiiipaiiy  fur  Ihc  yrar  ciiilcd  Jiiite  30,  lUlO: 

INCOMK  STATKMKNT. 


Milrt  of  Koail  Uprralcil,  Ave. 


1910. 
1,050.17 


1000. 
7,170.30  Dec, 


Increase 
or  decrease. 
120.10 

$5,10C,401.70 
3,0G6,7G5.34 

^2,039,630.36 
117,983.03 

$1,921,653.33 
63,020.6S 

$1,858,632.65 
280,824.02 

Total  lirost  Income   $10,877,156.15  $17,737,699.48  Inc.,  $2,139,456.67 


(IroM  OperatiiiK   Kevmucs. .  .$67,294,608.84  $62,188,106.64  Inc. 
I  oUl  OlK-ralintj  KNpcnscn  ...    S8,«3i,746.04     35,568,980.00  Inc., 

Net  Operating  Rcvennc  ...$18,058,762.40  $16,619,126.04  Inc., 
t)uliide  OpcralioM*— Net  Rev.  18,080.36  130.9()a.39  Ucc, 

Net   Revenue    $ls,677,742.76  $16,756,089.43  Inc., 

laxct    Accrued    1,070,722.33       1,916,701.65  Inc., 

Operating    In.unic    $16,608,020.43  $14,830,387,78  Inc., 

Other   Income    3,170,135.72        2,898,311.70  Inc., 


I  merest  on  Funded  Debt  and 

KMuipment    Uhligations.  .$11,313,036.11  $11,314,538.85  Dec, 
Other    Deductions   from    Total 

Gross    Income    2,806,451.43       2,833,775.21  Dec, 


$852.74 
27,323.78 


Tilal    IVduclious    $14,120,137.54  $14,148,814.06  Dec, .     $28,176.52 

$2,167,633.19 
26,912.2  7 


Balance, Income   over  Charg^-s  $6,767,018.61     $3,589,385.42  Inc., 
Additions   and    lietlcrments. .  52,372.91  78,285.18  Dec, 


Ualance    carri.-d    to    Credit 

of  Profit  and   Loss $5,704,045.70     $3,511,100.24  Inc,  $2,193,545.40 


There  was  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year,  a  balance  to  be  absorbed  of 
$7,684,604.40  in  discount  on  securities,  resulting  principally  from  the  large- 
sales  of  Development  and  General  Mortgage  lionds  in  the  year  ended  June 
80,  1909.  In  transferring  the  balance  of  income  over  charges  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1910.  to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors deemed  it  proper  to  charge  $2,831,459.89  of  this  discount  to  Profit 
and  Loss,  thus  reducing  the  amount  still  to  be  absorbed  to  $4,853,144.57. 
The  ntt  balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  as  of  June  30, 
1910,  after  such  credit   and  debit  was  $8,085,959.91. 

This  discount  is  being  charged  off  partly  by  proportionate  charges  to  In- 
come during  the  life  of  the  securities  and  partly  by  extraordinary  charges 
to  Profit  and  Loss.  The  charge  to  Profit  and  Loss  this  year  will  result  in 
substantial  reductii  ns  in  such  charges  to  Income  during  subsequent  years  in 
dispcsing  of  the  b.ilancc  now  in  the  account. 

Statements  of  the  accounts  and  statistics  of  the  Company,  in  the  usual  de- 
tail, will  be  found  in  the  tables  hereto  annexed. 

The  accounts  have  been  examined,  as  usual,  by  Certified  Public  Account- 
aiiis,  Messrs.  Patterson,  Teelc  &  Dennis,  and  their  certificate  is  made  a  part 
of  this  report. ' 

THE  OPER.'KTING  CONDITIONS 

The  income  statement  reflects  the  improvement  in  business  during  the 
year.  Freight  revenues  increased  11.97  per  cent.,  passenger  revenues  9.92 
per  cent.,  and  total  operating  revenues  1U.90  per  cent.  The  gross  operat- 
ing revenues  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Company.  But,  while 
this  is  gratifying,  it  must  be  observed  on  the  other  hantf  that  the  increase  in 
total  operating  expenses  during  the  year  almost  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
in  revenues,  being  9.91  per  cent.  The  operating  ratio,  excluding  taxes,  was. 
however,  67.43  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  68.04  per  cent,  last  year,  and 
76.01  per  cent,  in  1907,  the  improvement  in  the  three  years  being  largely  the 
result  of  the  improved  transportation  conditions  under  the  wage  scale  here- 
tiifore  in  effect.  The  property  has  been  well  maintained  during  the  year 
and  is  in  as  good  physical  condition  as  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  integrity  of  the  capital  account,  but  also  to  make  possible  effi- 
cient operation.  Insistent  effort  to  increase  efficiency  in  operation  has 
been  made,  looking  especially  to  maintaining  a  reasonable  ratio  between 
transportation  expenses  and  gross  revenue.  The  continued  high  cost  of  all 
the  materials  and  supplies  which  a  railroad  consumes,  and  the  increased  cost 
of  labor,  without  any  proportionate  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  the  one 
thing  the  railroad  produces  and  has  for  sale,  viz.,  transportation,  has  so  in- 
tensified the  problem  of  successful  railroad  operation  that  the  opportunity 
for  good  results  is  narrowed  under  existing  conditions  to  efforts  to  increa.se 
the  volume  of  business  and  improvement  in  operating  efficiency. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  General  Manager's  report  for  a  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  most  important  results  which  have  been  accomplished 
during  the  year  in  those  respects. 


Late  in  the  year  general  incrca>r*  were  made  in  the  rate*  of  pay  of  em- 
ptuyeei,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  adding  approximately  $8,000,000  to  the 
aiwi'ial  jiay  roll  of  the  Company. 

THE  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

Important  change!  have  taken  place  in  the  capital  account  during  the 
year.  The  property  investment  has  been  increased  $14,061,568.29,  of  which 
.■(13,928,608. 70  was  in  road  and  $10,13r,904.59  was  in  equipment.  The  in- 
crease in  the  road  account  was  due  to  additions  made  during  the  year,  but 
the  increase  in  the  equipment  account  is  largely  a  readjustment  made  neces- 
sary to  better  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  uniform  system  of  account- 
ing prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  were,  how- 
ever, actual  net  additions  to  equipment  during  the  year   costing  $844,772.15. 

Equipment  obligations  amounting  to  $2,528,402.48  matured  and  were  paid 
during  the  year.  On  April  1,  1910,  a  new  equipment  trust  (Series  N)  was 
created,  under  which,  c<iuipment  costing  $0,632,535  was  contracted  for,  and 
new  equipment  jbligations  amounting  to  $5,200,000  were  issued  and  sold 
the  balance  of  cost  being  paid  in  cash.  This  increase  in  equipment  obliga' 
tions  brought  the  total  of  such  obligations  outstanding  on  June  30,  1910,  to 
$18,208,701.84,  which  is  $2,:{0S,C9.5.13  less  than  the  total  of  such  obligations 
outstanding  on  June  30,  1907.  In  the  three  years  since  June  30,  1907,  there 
have  matured  and  been  paid  equipment  obligations  amounting  in  'all  to 
$U,324,911.30,  or  more  than  the  total  of  the  new  obligations  now  assumed. 
Ih.s  reduction  in  tlie  amount  of  contracted  and  fixed  obligations  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment,  which  must  be  financed  currently,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  additional  engines  and  cars  of  large  power  and  capacity  to  handle 
an  increased  volume  of  business  with  reasonable  economy,  were  the  justi- 
fications for  the  creation  of  the  Equipment  Trust,   Series  N. 

THE  FUNDED  DEBT. 

On  January  1,  I'JIO,  there  were  drawn  and  taken  into  the  Treasury 
$5,000,000  of  Development  and  General  Mortgage  bonds,  which,  under  the 
terms  of  that  mortgage,  could  be  so  drawn  to  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  its 
advances  made  for  construction  during  the  calendar  year  1910.  In  like 
manner  there  were  drawn  and  taken  into  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year  $1,706,000  of  Development  and  General  Mortgage  bonds  to  reimburse 
the  Treasury  for  the  proportion  of  equipment  obligations  paid  during  the 
year,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  Development  and  General  Mortgage,  was 
to  be  charged  to  capital  account. 

By  reason  of  these  drawings  the  total  amount  of  Development  and  General 
Mortgage  bonds  free  in  the  Treasury  on  June  30,  1910,  was  $7,530,000. 

On  November  1,  1909,  the  Three- Year  Convertible  Six  Per  Cent.  Notes 
of  1911,  amounting  to  $11,105,000  were  redeemed.  These  notes  were  the 
outstanding  balance  of  the  entire  issue  of  $15,000,000,  which  were  called 
during  the  Spring  of  1909,  when  the  debt  was  permanently  financed  in  the 
manner  explained  in  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909 

On  February  1,  1910,  the  $15,000,000  of  Three-Year  Five  Per  Cent.  Notes 
which  were  issued  in  1907,  matured  and  were  redeemed.  Of  this  debt 
$.5,000,000  was  paid  off  in  cash  with  treasury  funds,  and  the  balance  was  re- 
newed  by  the  creation  and  issue  of  $10,000,000  of  new  Three-Year  Five  Per 
Cent.  Notes,  due  February  1,  1913. 

On  January  1,  1910,  there  matured  the  three  issues  of  bonds  of  the  .At- 
lanta and  Charlotte  Air  Line  Railway  Company,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  $5,500,000.  These  bonds  had  been  extended  from  time  to  time  in  the 
past,  and  during  the  last  three  years  had  borne  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^ 
per  cent.  The  contract  by  which  this  Company  operates  the  property  of  the 
.Vtlanta  and  Charlotte  Air  Line  Railway  Company  provides  for  a  perpetual 
right  of  possession  and  operation  of  that  property,  conditioned,  among  other 
things,  upon  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  this  bonded  debt  Provision 
was  accordingly  made  in  the  First  Consolidated  Mortgage  for  the  acquisition 
of  tliese  bonds,  and  the  maturity  on  January  1,  1910,  was  financed  by  the 
purchase  of  all  the  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Air  Line  Railway  Company  bonds, 
which  were  thereupon  further  extended  at  i'A  per  cent,  for  ten  years,  or 
until  January  1,  1920,  and  as  so  extended  were  pledged  under  the  First 
Consolidated  Mortgage  against  the  issue  and  delivery  of  a  like  amount,  at 
par,  of  First  Consolidated  Mortgage  Five  Per  Cent.  Bonds  reserved  in  the 
•  custody  of  the  Trustee  for  that  purpose.  $5,000,000  of  the  First  Consoli- 
dated Mortgage  Five  Per  Cent.  Bonds  so  issued,  were  sold  at  a  price  ap- 
proximately sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the  cost  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  $5,600,000  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Air  Line  Railway  Company 
bonds,  thus  leaving  free  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Company  $500,000  of  First 
Consolidated  Mortgage  Five  Per  Cent.  Bonds. 

On  January  1,  1910,  there  matured  the  $400,000  of  First  Mortgage  Five 
Per  Cent.  Bonds  of  the  Richmond,  York  River  and  Chesapeake  Railroad 
Company.  These  underlying  bonds  upon  property  of  this  Company  were  re- 
deemed with  treasury  funds,  and  a  like  amount  of  First  Consolidated  Mort- 
gage Five  Per  Cent.  Bonds  which  had  been  reserved  in  the  custody  of  the 
Trustee  against  such  redemption,  were  issued  and  taken  into  the  Treasury. 
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On  July  1,  1!)09.  there  matured  the  balance  of  $2S2.riOO  of  the  Charlotte, 
Columbia  and  Augusta  Kailioad  Company  First  Mortgage  Five  Per  Cent. 
Bonds,  Extended,  which  had  not  previously  been  acquired  by  this  Company 
in  exchange  for  First  Consolidated  Mortgage  Five  Per  Cent.  Bonds  under 
the  provision  in  that  respect  of  the  First  Consolidated  Mortgage.  These  ma- 
tured bonds  were  redeemed  by  this  Company  with  treasury  funds,  and  there 
were  issued  and  placed  in  the  treasury  to  represent  the  disbursement  a  like 
amount  of  First  Consolidated  Mortgage  Five   Per  Cent.   Bonds. 

By  reason  of  these  refunding  operations  and  the  sinking  funds  !n  re- 
spect of  the  underlying  bonds  upon  the  Charlottesville  and  Rapidan  Railroad 
and  the  Franklin  and  Pittsylvania  Railroad,  there  were  taken  into  the  treas- 
ury in  all  during  the  year  First  Consolidated  Mortgage  Five  Per  Cent. 
Bonds  aggregating  $1,212,500,  which,  with  the  $65,300  of  such  bonds  pre- 
viously held  in  the  Treasury,  amount  to  $1,277,800  of  Southern  Railway 
First  Consolidated  Mortgage  Five  Per  Cent.  Bonds,  which  were  free  in  the 
Treasury  on  June  30,  1910. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  market  conditions  during  the  year  to  acquire  a 
number  of  the  underlying  S  per  cent,  bonds  the  maturity  of  which  is  ap- 
proaching. These  acquisitions  were  made  by  the  issue  in  exchange  on  an 
agreed  basis,  of  First  Consolidated  Mortgage  Five  Per  Cent.  Bonds  reserved 
for  that  purpose.  The  underlying  bonds  so  acquired  and  retired,  with  a 
consequent  immediate  saving  in  the  interest  charge,  were: 

Columbia  and  Greenville  First  Cs  of  1916 $27,000 

Richmond  and  Danville  Consolidated  6s  of  1915 194,000 

Virginia  Midland  Serial  6s  of  1911 271,000 

Western   North   Carolina  Consolidated  Cs  of  1914 56.000 


The  result  of  all  of  these  financial  operations  in  respect  of  the  funded 
debt  has  been  that,  despite  the  accrual  this  year  of  a  full  year's  interest  on 
Ihe  $41,333,000  of  Development  and  General  Mortgage  bonds  issued  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  the  amount  paid  for  interest  on  Funded  Debt 
and  Equipment  Obligations  was  less  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  than  in 
the  previous  year,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  Income  Statement. 

The  net  increase  of  $29,147.26  in  the  charges  accrued  during  the  year  for 
Interest  on  Funded  Debt,  Equipment  Obligations  and  Rents  Accrued  for 
Lease  of  other  Roads,  which  items  include  all  the  Company's  fixed  charges 
was  due  to  an  arbitrary  increase  during  the  year  of  $30,000  in  the  rental 
paid  Ihe  Atlantic  and  Danville  Railway  Company  umlrr  the  provision  of  the 
lease  made  in   1899. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

No  new  construction  of  importance  was  undertaken  during  the  year,  but 
the  work  in  progress  as  described  in  the  last  annual  report  has  been  prose- 
cuted. 

The  benefit  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  revised  line 
through  Lynchburg,  Va.,  was  postponed  by  a  disastrous  fire  in  the  new 
tunnel  while  still  incomplete  and  in  charge  of  the  contractor.  This  delayed 
the  completion  of  the  work  beyond  the  time  predicted,  but  it  is  now  ex- 
pected that  the  new  double  track  line  through  Lynchburg  from  Monroe,  Va., 
to  Sycamore,  Va.,  38.14  miles,  will  all  be  in  operation  by  this  Fall. 

The  double  track  operated  on  the  main  line  has  been  increased  during  the 
year  by  the  completion  of  the  second  track  between  Spencer,  N.  C,  and  Con- 
cord, N.  C,  24.07  miles;  between  Ilarrisburg,  N.  C,  and  North  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  8.27  miles,  and  north  from   (;rcensbc>ro,  N.  C,  1.80  miles. 


The  heavy  wnr^  on  the  13.G7  miles  of  revised  line  and  double  track'  be- 
tween Citico,  Tcnn.,  and  Ooltewah,  Tenn.  (the  approach  to  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.,  from  the  east),  has  been  prosecuted  throughout  the  year  and  is  Hear- 
ing completion. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 
There  were  333  new  industrial  plants  completed  on  the  lines  of  this  Com- 
pany during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  classified  as  follows: 

Brick    Works    23 

Cotton  Seed  Oil  Mills 21 

Fertilizer  Works  3 

Flour  and  Feed  Mills 21 

Furniture    Factories    7 

Iron  Industries    21 

Lumber   Mills 69 

Stone  Quarries,  Coal  and  other  Mines 30 

Textile  Mills 36 

Wood-working  Plants 16 

Miscellaneous  Plants    103 

Total    35.'> 

The  number  of  industrial  plants  under  construction  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  72,  and  the  number  of  additions  made  to  existing  plants  during 
the  year  aggregated  163. 

THE  SERVICE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

It  is  proper  to  record,  with  appreciation,  the  industry,  loyalty  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  officers  and  employees  of  all  ranks  during  the  year.  The  fu- 
ture success  of  the  Company  under  existing  economic  conditions  depends 
largely  upon  its  relations  with  the  public,  who  are  its  customers,  and  these 
relations  depend  largely  upon  two  things  which  the  officers  and  employees 
can  and  will  and  do  give  for  the  Company  in  ever  increasing  degree. 
These  two  things  are  Solicitation  and  Service.  The  Company  has  during 
the  year  met  the  expectation  of  its  employees  in  respect  of  increased  wages, 
because  of  the  increased  cost  of  their  individual  living,  but  in  so  doing  it 
has  heavily  increased  its  own  cost  of  living,  and  it  relies  upon  its  off  icers  and 
employees  to  justify  such  increase  by  securing  for  the  Company  liirough 
proper  relations  with  the  public,  effective  solicitation  and  efficient  service, 
such  net  revenue  as  will  promote  its  welfare. 

Respectfully  submitted,   by  order  of  the   Board, 

W.   W.  FINLEY.  President. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1910. 

Balance  at  Credit  of  this  Account  June  30,  1909 $6,962,007.81 

Add:    Credit  Balance  of  Income  for  the  Year 5,704,645.70 

$12,666,653.51 

Discount    on    Securities    charged    to    Profit    and 

Loss  during  the  year $2^31,459.89 

Tennessee  Central  Railroad  Accounts  written  off      404,648.92 

Net  Miscellaneous  Debits   744,584.79 

3,980.693.80 

Credit   Balance  June   30,    1910 $8,685.959.9I 


1\(  O.ME  ACCOUNT   FOR   YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30.  1910,  CO.MPAREl)  WITH    YKAk   ENDED  JUNE  30,   1909. 


$34,376,619  13 

13,510,791.49 

•.J67,7',il.31 

1.405,202.44 

1,401,043.68 

758,344.00 

287,78«.6« 


OPERATING    REVENUES: 

Freight     »38,161.391.93 

Passenger     14,639,160.76 

Miscellaneoin   Passenger-Train   Revenue 279,092.78 

Mail     ' 1,375,681.64 

.  Express     1,620,028.34 

Other  Transportation  Revenue   845.782.71 

Other  Revenue   from  Operation 373,870.18 


$.'i2,lM8.IO«.«4  'I'liliil  Operalino  Hevinues $ 

Ol'ERATINi;   EXPENSES: 

$r,,(ilfi,fi»0  64  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Slrilcliirei $6,635.724. 5S 

i,193,7.'i3,44  Maintenance  of  Equipment    , 9,S76,7','8.68 

l,2,'V3.3S8.4.'i  Traffic    Expenses 1.436,776.24 

lH,»48.f.07.nB  Traniportntion    Expense* 18,934,496.66 

1,757.730,90  General    Expennei    1,752.080.98 


(fi.&gs.oso.oo 


Total  Operaliitfl  Hrfemeii 


, .  .    38,035,746.94 


$ia,niD.lSfl.04  Ntl   Ofrrulina  Heveiiut    $18.058.76«.4O 

180,003.80  Oulsitlo    Optrnliom     Ntl  HtvtH»f 18.880.16 

$10,760,089.48  A/.-»  Htvtnut    118.677,748.70 

1,010,701.06   liu*t  .Imutil   (Federal  (orpnrution  Tax  Exeludeil)    1,070.728.33 


)U,8Jt9,.HS7  78  Opfnilinu     In 


.$16,608,020.43 
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INfOMK  .\(  ( DINT  l'<M<  VKAK  KNUKU  Jt  NT-   ;io,  loin,  C  OMPAUKD  Wl  I  ir   VKAK  KNDICI)  JUNK  30.  1000.— (Coiilinued.) 

, —1910.- 


lM.Ui.HO 
II4,0&I.7S 


i.04i.ita.»i 

aiS.»4B.IIS 


(II  III  U    l\(  ItMl;: 

Uniiii  Aiinir.l  (i"in   I  ••.mr  .i(   U.>a<l 

Hire  ol    Kiiiiii'im-iil      lliilaniT 

Kcnli  Arcriinl  from  Jmni  Track*.  Yard*  iiixl  Tcrmlnnli 

MUrrllanrniit   kenii    

MUrrllanrnui  Income 


$iri,4(IO.B8 

1 40.315,71 

]06,f.lO,13 

I3.1.0lfl,2« 

HU,30r>.I4 

Income   from  Inveilmrnlii    1.000,l»8,71 

MUcellanroin   Inlemt   itnd   (  i.mmi»i»lon« 606,820.70 


7'.>»ii/  O0\tr  Income 


3,170.136.72 


$I.SSl,S04.nn 

700,004. &a 

10,40S..iO 

46,714.70 

81,4)13.71 

636,214.44 


31,200.30 


TOTAL  r.R().«;S  INCOMK $19,877,160.15 

jilDrCTIONS  KUOM  TOTAl,  r.UOSS  INC.OMF,: 
Southern  Railway  Compiiny  in   Mississippi,    Income  from  opcralinn,  .Malj.inia   Slate   I.inc  to  Colnni- 

bu.,  Mis.s i3i.o:.H.r,r. 

Rents  Accrued   for  Le.ise  of  Other  Ro,-i<;» l,3SI,.'i04.00 

Rents  Accrned  for  Joint  Tracks,  Yards  and  Terminals  S08,050..')C 

Hire  of   Kipiipmcnt — Balance ■ 

Miscellaneons   Rents    00,99.3.80 

Separately  Operated   Properties    "• 110,462.04 

I  )iscount    on    Securities    sold— Proportion    charKed  to  I  iicome    206,806.10 

f-ederal  Corporation  Tax •       <7,382.02 

Miscellaneous    Dednctions    92,688.20 


2,S33,775.?1 


y„,„j   2,800,4.51.43 


$14,90.1,024.27  Tiilal  Avmlahh-   lucnmc   $17,070,704.72 

$10,376,010.31  Interest  nn  Funiled  Debt   '•  •  • $10,481,!)00.80 

71!. 714. 04  Interest  nn   Hi'uif'nieHl  Obligations 005,377.31 

220.808.00  in-.ulentls  Accrued  on  Southern  Ry.,  Mobile   I'r  Ohio   Slock   Trust   Cerlificiles 226,808.00 

11.314,038.86  11,313.086.11 


lf:l, 51 1.100,24 


Bnlonre  Cnrried  to  Credit   of  I'rnfit   oiul    L 


$5,704,045.70 


TKAl"l-"IC   STATISTICS  FOR   VK.\RS   K.XDKI)  JUNK  3i),   1910,  AND   1U09. 


.WKRAGK  MILES  OF  KOAD  OI'KR.VTKl)   

I'VSSKNCKR  TRAFFIC: 

Numlier  of   Passengers  Carrietl    

.Number  of  Passcnscrs  Carried  One  Mile    

.\veraKe   histance   Mauled  per   Passenger   (.Miles) 

Total  Revenue  from  Passengers 

.'\vcrage  Receipts  per  Passenger  per  Mile   (Cents) 

Total    Passenger-Train  Revenue    

Passenger-Train  Revenue  per  Mile  of  Road 

Passenger-Train    Revenue  per   Train    Mile 

Average  Number  of  Passengers  in  Kacli  Train 

*.\verage  Number  of   Passengers  in    Facli   Car 

FREIGHT  TRAFFIC: 
fievenue  Frciijht: 

Number   of  Tons  Carrierl    

Number  t>f  Tons  Carried   (.)ne   Mile 

.■\ver.-ige   Distance   Hauled   per  Ton    (Miles)    

Total  FreiglitTrain  Revenue   

.•\verage  Receipts  per  Ton  per   Mile  (Cents) 

I'reight-Train   Revenue  per  Mile  of  Road    

Freight-Train  Revenue  per  Train  Mile   

.•\verage  Number  of  Tons  of  Freight  in   Each  Train    

Average  Number  of  Tons  of   Freight  in   Each    Loaded  Car. 
All  Fretijlit   (Including  Company's  Material  Hauled   Free): 

Number  of  Tons  Carried    

.Number  of  Tons  Carried  One   Mile    

.\verage  Number  of  Tons  of  Freight  in   Each    Train 

.\verage  Number  of  Tons  of  F'reight   in   Each   Loaded  Car. 
REVENUES   AND  OPERATING   EXPENSES: 

Passenger  and  Freight-Train   Revenue    

Pas.senger  anil  FreiglitTrain   Revenue  per   .Mile  of   Road... 

Gross  Operating  Revenue   

Gross  Operating  Revenue  per  Mile  of  Roa<l   

Gross  Operating  Revenue  per  Revenue  Train  Mile 

Operating   Expenses    (Taxes  Excludeil)    

Operating   Expenses  per   Mile   of   Road    

Operating  Expenses  per   Revenue   Train    Mile    

Net  Operating   Revenue    

Net  Operating   Revenue  per  Mile  of  Road    

Net  Operating  Revenue  per  Revenue  Tr.tin    .Mile 

'Includes  Sleeping,   Parlor  and  Observation  Cars. 


Per  Cent. 

of  Increase 

I'JIO. 

1909. 

or  Decrease. 

7,0.'>0.17 

7,030.38 

Increase 

0.28 

l.'i,694,4Sfi 

14,023,130 

Increase 

7.33 

C71,73a,143 

015,252.900 

Increase 

9.18 

42. SO 

42.07 

Increase 

1.74 

$i4.(;.'?9,i(;o.7f! 

$13,317,923.23 

Increase 

9.92 

2.179 

2. 105 

Increase 

0.65 

$1 7,913. n(13..'".2 

$10,342,230.79 

Increase 

8.29 

$2,.''i40.9.S 

$2,352.97 

Increase 

7.99 

$1.14843 

$1.15CS9 

Decrease 

0.73 

4:i.0(! 

43.03 

Increase 

0.07 

i:!.42 

13.73 

Decrease 

2.20 

23,204,297 

21,970.000 

Increase 

14.72 

3,985,503,001 

3,590,900,091 

Increase 

10.99 

1.58.13 

103.45 

Decrease 

3.23 

$3S,l«I,:i91.92 

$34,081,052.51 

Increase 

11.97 

0.957 

0.949 

Increase 

0.84 

$5,412.83 

$4,847.08 

Increase 

11.60 

$2.27303 

$2.00047 

Increase 

10.35 

2:i7.4G 

217.10 

Increase 

8.00 

14.53 

14.19 

Increase 

2.39 

30,lS3,r.nO 

20,135,209 

Increase 

15.49 

4,909,052,728 

4,440,909,200 

Increase 

11.90 

290.10 

208.49 

Increase 

10.28 

18.12 

17.55 

Increase 

3.25 

$30,073,355.45 

$50,023,289.30 

Increase 

10.77 

$7,953.70 

$7,200.05 

Increase 

10.40 

$57,294,508.34 

$51,001,579.44 

Increase 

10.90 

$8,126.08 

$7,348.33 

Increase 

10.59 

$1.82991 

$1.73341 

Increase 

5.57 

$3.'!,fi35,745.94 

$35,152,731.00 

Increase 

9.91 

$5,480.11 

$5,000.12 

Increase 

9.00 

$1.23397 

$1.17949 

Increase 

4.02 

$18,058,702.40 

$10,308,847.84 

Increase 

13.02 

$2,040.57 

$2,348.21 

Increase 

12.71 

$0.59594 

$0.53392 

Increase 

7.59 
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ASSETS. 

' June  30,  1909. ^  ^ June  30,  1910 , 

PKOPEUTY  INVESTMENT : 

$295,5-54,999.40       Road:    Investment   to  July  1,  1909 $29J,S54,999.40 

.Additions   during   the   year 3,923,593.70 

S299  778  593.10 

$46,330,776.20  Equipment:    Investment  to  July  1,   1909 $46,330,776.20 ' 

Additions  during  the  year 10,137,964.59 

$56,468,740.79 

1.7S2.5S3.41  Less:    Reserve   for   Accrued    Depreciation  on  all  equipment  in  service 12,050,132.83 

44,548,192.79  44,418.607.96 


$340,403,192.19  Total  Net  Road  and  Equipment $344,197,201.00 

$30,808,607.31  Leasehold  Estates:    Road  $31,558,607.31 

1,540,392.69  Equipment    1,540,392.69 

32,349,000.00  Total    Leasehold  Estates    (Per   Coi  tra)    33,099,000.00 

Deposit  with  Trustee  for  the  Purchase  of  Equipment,  under  Equipment  Trust,  Series  N 5,797,848.03 

$372,752,192.19  Total  Net  Road.  Equipment  and  Leasehold  Estates   $383,094,049.09 

COST  OF  SECURITIES  PLEDGED  OR   HELD  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES: 

$13,306,634.97  Pledged   under   First   Consolidated   Mortgage    $18,806,636.97 

20.296,872.21  Pledged    under    Development  and  General   Mortgage   20,260,472.21 

23.313.703.20  Pledged   or  deposited  under  Various  Indentures    23.319,317.11 

10,774.697.05  Unpledged,   held  for   Sjiecial  Purposes 6,872,508.78 

67,691,907.43  69,258,935.07 

11,105,000.00  Special  Deposit- with   Financial  Agent   to    Redeem   on   Nov.    1,    1909,    Convertible   Si.r   Per   Cent. 

Notes,  due  May  1.  1911 

Southern   Railway   Development   and   General  Mortgage  Bonds  1,800,000.00 

$451,549,099.62  Total  Net  Road,  Equipment  and  Securities   Held   as    Staled $454,152,984.16 

$3,995,255.50  Material  and  Supplies  on  Hand $4,215,870.11 

380,212.41  Rail  and  Fixtures  Leased 391,513.51 

•        4,37.'.,467.91  4,607.383.62 

$45.-).924,iJ67..-.3  TOTAL  CAPITAL  ASSETS $458,760,367.78 

4.nl5,569.SS  Misi-cllaneous  Securities  O-vned^in  Treasury  Unpledged   4,061,052.94 

595.479.68  Bills    Receivable — deferred    but    secured 574.929.1" 

925,622.31    .hlvnuis   to    Subsidiarv    Companies 1,078,584.19 

473,572.80  Income  Accrued— not  due   446,841.28 

712.6.-J   Insurance  Paid—twl  accrued    807.73 

620,659.19  Insurance  Fund   (Per  Contra) 700,610.56 

.500.00  .Sinking    Funds — Uninvested    Balance    in     Hands  of  Trustee 

7.797.910.65  Net   Discount    on   Securities   Sold — to   be   charged  off  prior  to  maturity  of  the  Securities 4.853.144.57 

1,534,968.75  Sundry  Accounts   1.153,696.52 

CIKKI-.NT  ASSETS: 

$11  124  664  m7  Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  Banks  and    Financial    .Agents    $.s.r->s,2.'>(i.T  I 

l.'l  17.01 4.74  C:i^h   in  Transit  from   Agencies 1,209.872.411 

125  307  26  Due  from  United  States  Post  Office  Department     116,359.9(1 

515,'961.4I  Due  from  Agents  and  Conductors 430,220.4« 

3.093,271.11  I'ue    from   Other  Transportation  Companies    2,973,420.75 

966652  53  Due  from  Individuals  and  Companies 1,047,014.34 

.'i83,'0B4.56  Bills    Receivable — current    602,085.14 

824300  00  Miscellaneous  Current  Securities 7.013,800.00 

! 18,350,236.58  22,201.029.76 


$490,239,800.02  $493,831,064.43 

(  OMI'AKATIVE   BALANCE   SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1910,   AND  JUNE  30,  1909, 
I.IABILITIE.S. 

. June  30,  1909. ,  ,■ June  SO,  1910, , 

CAPITAL   STOCK: 

$120,000,000.00  <  ommon    $120,000,000.00 

60,000,000.00  Preferred     60,000,000.00 


$180,000,000.00  Total  Capital  Stock $180,000,000.00 

6.670,200.00  SOUTHERN  RY„  MOBILE  &  OHIO  STOCK  TRUST  CERTIFICATES   .'i.670,200.00 

234,002.400.00  FUNDED    DEBT    ■. 230.197,300.00 

32,349,01)0.00  OUTSTANDING   SECURITIES   ON    LE.VSEIIOLD  E.STATES   (Per  Contra) 33,099,000.00 

EQUIPMENT  OBLIGATIONS: 

$229,000.00  Equipment  Trust,  Series  C 

354,000,00  Equipment  Trust,  Series   1) 

1,617,000.00  I'.(|uipment  Trust,  Series   E $1,323,000.00 

30,550  00  Equipment    Contract,    Series    F 

125!400.0O  K<|uipnunt  Contract,   Scries  G 

2,700,000.00  Equipment  Trust,   Series  H 2,250.000.00 

|!m2o|ooO.OO  Equipment  Trust,  Scries  K   1,540,000.00 

7  200[oOO.OO  Equipment  Trust,  .Series  L , 6.600,000.00 

' Equipment  Trust,  Scries,  M 1.260,000.00 

. .'. E<|uipment  Trust.  Series  N    : 5.200,000.00 

804  213  07  Miscellaneous   Equipment  Contracts    35.791.84 

: ...     14,476,163.07  18.208,791.84 

107,000.00   UNMATURED    BALANCE    OF    PURCHASE  PUKE,   NORTHEASTERN   RAILROAD  OF  GEORGIA 107,000.00 

8,118.71  UNMATURED  BALANCE  ON  HARTWFl.L,   IND.,  BRANCH 0,US.71 

$46R,e0»,87G.78  TOTAL  CAPITAL.  FUNDED  AND  LIEN    LIABILITIES    $407,288,406.66 

Rtierves: 

$161783  06  For    iVIaintenance    of    Way    and    Structures    $12?.S20.fl4 

IOMiu40.04  '''">'   Maintenance   of   Equipment    lS7.3t8.24 

78  788  65  Mucellaneous    77,148.78 

_   -J. .        34a.n'2i.66  Si'n.6»o.«rt 

1  988  436.89  Interest  and  Rents  Accrued— nat  due 1,813,980,34 

'752,118.83   Tares  Airrued-niit  due 807.306.47 

900.040.81    Unmatured  Obligations  for  New  Stttl  Rail    

«20,fl69.1B  Intuianct  Fund  (Per  Contra) 700,010  6fl 

205,478.15  Sundrt   Accounts    310,088.60 

CURRENT  LIABILITIES: 

$:•  7.''p1  421  05  Intrrf'l  and   Rents  Pur  .ind  Unp»id,  Indui'inB  amount  due  July  1 $2,87fl,>46.85 

l»8j';(36  97  Bills    PavnMc,    incluiling    iiirrent   ohliKUtioni  for  new  ulcel  rail 1,724,&S0.2& 

I00'lir.5?n  I'reight   Cluiin   Authoritir.  OiilstanilinK 91,088.07 

1  n-i!,'lW:  61  I  np.iiil   Wages,  inchiding  June  Payrolli 1,878.480.81 

2'«3«'010  84  A'ldilrd    Voucher*    2, 866,638. 40 

858,008.93  Hue   (Ithrr  Transportation  Cnmpanlei 1,161,888.04 

888i914  or,  ixie  Imlividiiiils  and  Companiei   487,080.00 

3lo'384  1.'.  Material   and   Supplies  in  Trantll — not  vmiehrrrd    676.125.63 

174808071  CndrterminrH    Liabllitiei   awaiting   adjuslmciil    1,880,889.13 

—  ^ 11,500,670  90  

800,908,66   AI'l-ROPRfATED  SURPLUS— Adilitlotii  lo   Property  ilnce  June  30,   1007.  IhrouRli  Income.., 

0,908.007.81    PUDIIT    AND    LOSS    

$400,830,800.03  $403,831,064  48 


OciontK  28.  1!»I0. 
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A  FEW  weeks  ago  at  an  up-country  flag  station  a  number 
of  would-be  passengers  awaited  a  train  at  the  scheduled 
hour  and  minute.  The  regular  signal  was  given,  but  the  train 
ran  by  without  stop  and  those  in  waiting  were  forced  to  walk 
some  miles  to  their  destination  at  the  terminal  of  the  branch 
Ime— or  wait  three  hours  for  the  next  train.  There  was,  of 
course,  natural  and  just  wrath,  but  only  one  of  the  irate  parties 
took  up  the  idea  of  reporting  to  the  railway  company.  On  his 
asking  for  names  of  the  others  to  confirm  his  testimony,  not  one 
of  them  would  a.ssent.  They  "didn't  want  trouble";  they  tamed 
down  into  the  conviction  that  "it  wouldn't  happen  again,"  and  one 
of  the  gentler  sex,  with  some  show  of  feminine  asperity,  answered 
that  "she  wasn't  a  suffragette."  But  the  single  man  went  ahead. 
He  communicated  the  facts  to  the  division  superintendent,  who 


iii.nlc  prompt  iiivcstiKStion,  fotind  tlic  train  and  ciiK'nc  crew  at 
t.-itili,  mitilicd  the  complainant  that  severe  disciplinary  measures 
would  be  taken  nnri,  in  behalf  of  the  company,  gave  him  thanks; 
wliilc,  presumptively,  those  who  walked  and  did  not  write  look 
it  out  ill  abu.sc  of  the  corporation.  The  incident  illustrates  the 
proncness  to  abuse  rather  than  make  formal  complaint;  the 
inertness  of  the  passenger  who  would  rather  have  things  pleasant 
for  himself  than  right  for  everybody;  and  his  ignorance  of  the 
real  desire  of  the  railway  manager  to  detect  through  the  public 
the  niistUiing  which  only  through  the  public's  co-operation  can 
be  detected.  And,  in  another  direction,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  episode  symbolizes  and  illustrates  the  results  of  that  de- 
pendence on  the  union,  in  place  of  loyalty  to  the  corporation, 
which  the  author  of  "Confessions  of  a  Railway  Signalman"  has 
so  forcibly  put  in  print. 


'"T'PIE  contributions  of  British  railways  to  benevolent  objects 
*  (not  including  their  own  employees)  as  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  amounted  in  1909  to  $82,411,  about  half  of  the 
total  going  to  hospitals,  infirmaries  and  dispensaries.  The  sum- 
mary names  27  objects,  ranging  from  the  Welsh  National 
Pageant  to  the  International  Railway  Congress.  Schools  and 
technical  institutes  got  $-1,81.5,  including  $1,000  from  each  of 
several  roads  for  the  London  School  of  Economics.  At  Crewe, 
where  the  London  &  North  Western,  in  a  sense,  owns  the  city, 
the  curate  of  Christ  Church  received  from  that  railway  $87.5. 
Other  roads  contributed  considerable  sums  to  churches.  The 
South  Western  gave  $25  to  the  London  Cart  Horse  Parade 
Society.  The  Great  Southern  &  Western  of  Ireland  contributed 
small  sums  to  Killarney  church,  to  the  Newbridge  Nursing  Fund, 
to  the  Dungarvan  Band,  the  Cork  City  Regatta  and  to  fifty 
other  objects,  including  races,  presumably  horse  races,  at  22  dif- 
ferent places.  The  races  at  Curragh,  Cork  and  Punchestown 
got  $500  each.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  favor  the  reader  with 
any  American  statistics  with  which  to  compare  these  expendi- 
tures. Professor  Adams  has  been  working  at  Washington  now 
for  over  four  years  in  a  strenuous  endeavor  to  make  the  rail- 
ways tell  all  things  that  ever  they  did;  but  we  have  not  noticed 
that  he  has  published,  as  yet,  anything  concerning  contributions 
to  horse  races.  However,  American  railway  managers  will  not 
fail  to  notice,  and,  we  trust,  emulate,  the  impartiality  of  the  G. 
S.  &  W.  in  treating  the  22  suppliants  all  alike.  Probably  Pro- 
fessor Adams'  search  of  the  railways'  books  will  not  reveal 
much  material  of  this  kind,  anyway.  All  of  the  big  roads  have 
dried  up  the  fountains  of  their  generosity — and  the  small  ones 
haven't  any.  Even  if  he  should  go  back  to  the  time  when  Mr. 
Harriman  saved  the  country  with  his  $50,000  check,  the  Union 
Pacific's  books  might  not  show  the   item. 


IS  railway  transportation  a  commodity  or  a  service?  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  layman  can  view  from  various  angles.  Thus 
transportation  is  the  product  of  invested  funds  turned  into  a 
great  material  machine— the  railway — operated  by  a  sub-machine 
— the  locomotive ;  and  the  analogy-  thus  becomes,  in  a  sense,  com- 
plete between  the  railway  and  the  factory  that  turns  out,  by  its 
investment,  its  building  and  its  machinery,  a  product  which  every- 
body concedes  to  be  a  commodity  or,  to  use  a  synonym,  "goods." 
In  the  same  way  a  somewhat  similar  analogy  can  be  traced  be- 
tween transportation  and  the  commodity  which  the  merchant 
sells.  He  has  his  money  invested  in  goods,  his  mechanism 
(plant)  of  store  and  counter  and  his  operating  force  of  clerks. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  different  final  analysis  which 
makes  transportation  a  service  and  demarcates  it  from  a 
commodity  because  a  service,  directly,  at  least,  and  as  popularly 
understood,  is  not  the  product  of  a  mechani.^^m ;  and  hence  comes 
the  derived  idea  of  the  public  service  relation  of  the  individual 
to  transportation  as  based  on  a  civic  right,  of  his  railway  ticket 
as  a  kind  of  tax  receipt,  of  his  right  to  uniformity  of  fares  and 
freight  rates  and  of  the  railway's  deprivation  of  the  freedom 
of  private  contract  when  it  sells  its  service.  When  we  move  a 
step  further  and  ask  what  the  attitude  of  the  government  should 
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■be,  can  anyone  point  out  the  vital  principle.  The  government 
may  look  on  transportation  as  a  free  commodity  or  as  a  service 
under  restrictions  based  on  political  rights,  but  it  cannot  do  both. 
It  may  make  transportation  flesh  or  fowl,  but  it  cannot  make  it 
a  hybrid.  Yet  that  is  just  what  the  government  is  doing,  or 
rather  trying  to  do.  It  calls,  under  one  line  of  policy  and  law- 
making, for  the  competition  of  railways,  which,  right  on  its  face, 
means  competitive  rates  and  discrimination  of  rates;  under  an- 
other line  of  policy  it  calls,  for  uniformity  of  rates  and 
non-discrimination.  It  assails  as  a  "conspiracy"  an  agree- 
ment on  rates,  while  at  the  sartie  time  it  assails  railway 
rivalry  as  involving  unjust  discrimination.  These  are  facts  to 
bear  in  mind  when  important  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  are  not  far  away.  Will  that  final  tribunal  clarify 
both  its  earlier  decisions  and  elucidate  the  federal  policy,  or 
shall  we  have  a  new  maze  of  inconsistencies  hung  up  somewhere 
midway  between  the  theorems  of  ''commodity"  and  "service"? 


IDEAL  AND  ACTUAL  PAINT  PRACTICE. 

IN  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  last  week. 
William  Marshall  gave  a  very  thorough  and  exhaustive 
review  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  securing  the  best  possible 
results  in  the  protection  of  iron  and  steel  against  rust.  The 
reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  an  equally  comprehensive 
discussion.  As  a  record  of  the  best  current  practice  it  was 
apparently  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  when  the  last  analysis 
is  made  it  will  be  found  that  there  was  little  or  nothing  in  it 
of  real  novelty,  and  in  this  lies  the  reason  for  these  comments. 
From  time  immemorial  engineers  and  all  who  have  had  to  do 
with  the  protection  of  iron  and  steel  have  urged  that  a  proper 
cleansing  of  the  surface  of  the  metal  before  the  application  of 
the  paint  is  an  absolute  necessity,  or  at  any  rate  the  best  pos- 
sible means  of  insuring  good  results,  the  sand  blast  being  the 
best  known  means  of  cleansing  them.  Then  must  come  the 
careful  application  of  the  coating  with  a  good  round  brush,  with 
which  it  must  be  well  worked  in ;  and  not  least  of  the  require- 
ments is  the  use  of  a  properly  inert  pigment,  ground  in  the 
best  quality  of  linseed  oil.  And  then,  when  all  of  this  has  been 
done,  there  must  be  ample  time  allowed  for  drying.  All  of  this 
was  emphasized  in  the  paper  and  reiterated  in  the  discussion, 
but  not  one  man  of  all  the  painters  present  said  that  he  was 
following  these  practices.  Nor  did  anyone  point  to  some  other 
who  was  using  the  sand  blast  or  allowing  time  for  drying.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  record  of  but  one  man  in  the  whole 
wide  range  of  railway  mechanics  who  uses  a  sand  blast  for 
cleaning  his  tender  tanks  before  painting,  and  he  claims  to  be 
obtaining  all  the  results  that  would  be  expected.  There  seems 
to  be  little  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  securing  the  desired  mix- 
tures of  paints,  but  their  method  of  application  is  trequently 
as  far  from  this  theoretically  ideal  practice  as  the  usual  lack  of 
cleansing  the  surface  is  from  the  use  of  a  sand  blast.  The 
paint  is  loaded  with  dryer,  is  put  on  with  a  brush  as  big  as  one 
used  for  whitewash,  is  given  from  six  to  eight  hours  to  dry,  and 
is  laid  on  over  all  manner  of  rust  and  mill  scale.  Of  course, 
this  statement  does  not  apply  to  passenger  cars,  but  it  does  to 
almost  everything  else ;  to  freight  cars,  bridges,  elevated  railway 
structures,  roofs,  buildings  and  floors.  Anyone  who  has  eyes 
has  seen  the  ethics  of  the  painting  of  metallic  structures  violated 
so  long  and  so  often  that  the  times  when  really  first-class  work 
has  been  done  are  unknr)wn. 

We  know  what  is  right ;  why  don't  we  do  it  ?  In  the  case 
of  freight  car*  it  may  not  pay  to  paint  well  or  even  decently, 
but  surely  for  bridges  and  permanent  structures  it  must  be 
betttr  at  least  to  clean  the  dirt  ofF  the  surface  before  applying 
the  paint.  H  not,  why  does  not  someone  in  aiitlinrily  come  out 
and  squarely  assert  and  prove  that  this  idea  of  using  a  sand 
blast  is  an  unnecessary  expense,  that  paint  slapped  on  in  any 
old  way  is  just  as  good  as  when  applied  with  an  extra  expendi- 
ture of  elbow  grease,  and  that  rlirt  "n  the  surface  is  just  the 
thing  to  afford  a  hold  for  the  paint,  serving  to  lock  the  new  to 


the  old  coats?  This  would  make,  our  theories  conform  to  our 
practice  and  free  our  consciences  from  the  burden  of  the  thought 
of  illy-performed  duties.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  was  a 
long  quotation  in  Mr.  Marshall's  paper  from  a  writer  who  advo- 
cated the  artificial  development  of  rust  over  the  whole  surface 
before  the  paint  was  applied.  But  the  speakers  who  discussed 
the  paper  rejected  the  idea  as  absurd,  and  left  us  stranded  high 
and  dry  with  the  most  beautiful  theory  in  the  world  for  the  best 
means  of  protectmg  metal  surfaces  without  the  citation  of  a  single 
example  of  a  place  where  the  aforesaid  beautiful  theory  was  put 
into  practice. 


DIVIDED  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  RAILWAY    MANAGEMENT. 

ONE  of  the  points  on  which  the  eastern  railway  presidents 
laid  much  stress  in  their  recent  testimony  in  the  rate 
advance  cases  at  Washington  is  that  the  financial  credit  of  the 
railways  of  the  country  is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  managers  still  have  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  developing  traffic  and  increasing  oper- 
ating efficiency.  To  the  extent  that  their  efforts  to  do  these 
things  are  effective  they  tend  to  increase  net  earnings  and 
strengthen  railway  credit.  Formerly  if  the  results  of  their  work 
along  these  lines  were  insufficient  to  maintain  credit  they  could 
supplement  it  by  changes  in  rates.  That  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  now  reduce  rates 
and  they  cannot  be  advanced  without  its  consent.  The  power 
to  control  rates  is  the  power  to  prevent  increases  in  traffic  and 
'jperating  efficiency  from  resulting  in  increases  in  profits.  The 
commission,  therefore,  has  as  much,  or  more,  power  over  rail- 
way credit  as  the  managers  of  the  roads. 

At  the  hearing  in  Washington,  Commissioner  Lane  chided 
those  railway  officers  whose  free  speaking  about  the  condition 
of  American  railways  has  hurt  their  credit  abroad.  No  doubt 
there  have  been  exaggerated  statements  made  as  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  results  that  will  come  if  the  roads  are  not  allowed 
to  make  all  the  advances  in  freight  rates  that  they  want  to. 
Hut  the  railway  manager  nowadays  is  in  a  very  delicate  and 
trying  position.  He  wishes  the  credit  of  his  road  to  stand  high 
because  he  desires  to  sell  its  securities  at  a  good  price.  But 
he  also  wishes  to  earn  enough  to  pay  such  a  return  on  its 
securities  as  will  make  them  permanently  attractive.  To  pre- 
vent reductions  in  rates  which  will  reduce  its  earnings  and  se- 
cure advances  which  will  increase  them,  he  has  to  present  evi- 
dence showing  his  road's  needs.  It  is  not  enough  to  present 
this  evidence  to  the  commission  alone.  The  commission  is  a 
fluctuating  body.  Its  members  are  appointed  for  terms  of  only 
seven  years.  If  it  were  convinced  that  a  certain  policy  were 
right  and  adopted  it.  and  the  public  were  left  unconvinced,  the 
public  could  and  would  make  changes  in  the  commission  which 
would  cause  a  reversal  of  its  policy.  Therefore,  the  public 
must  also  be  convinced.  But  when  a  road  which  really  needs 
increased  earnings  presents  fully  and  vigorously  to  the  com- 
mission and  the  public  the  facts  about  its  needs,  it  is  pretty  apt 
to  hurt  its  credit.  The  wise  railway  manager  will  recogniie 
the  fact  that  credit,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  built  on  actual 
earning  capacity,  and  will  tell  the  facts  when  this  must  be  done 
to  secure  needed  increases  in  earnings,  even  if  the  effect  be 
temporarily  to  injure  his  road's  credit.  If  others,  in  trying  to 
get  rates  reduced  or  prevent  them  from  being  advanced,  mini- 
mize his  road's  needs,  the  railway  manager,  being  human,  is 
apt  to  get  warmed  up  and  magnify  them. 

The  division  between  the  railway  managers  and  the  commis- 
sion of  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  railway  credit  is 
typical  of  the  division  of  responsibility  which  is  being  made  by 
government  regulation  in  all  railway  affairs.  I""ormerly  it  was 
the  duty  of  flu-  r.iilways  alone  properly  to  equip  their  cars  with 
safety  appliances;  ,ind  if  they  did  not  perform  that  duty  they 
were  entirely  res|ionsible.  Safety  apiili.mcc  legislation  has 
changed  tliis.  The  commission  now  prescribes  the  standards 
to  be  us.-'d  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  The  roads  were  before, 
and  still  are,  tuider  a  moral  responsibility  to  make  their  opera- 
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tion  as  sale  as  practiial)lr.  lUil  tin-  cxKiil  1<«  wliitli  it  is  iir;u 
(icabic  (or  tluiii  on  llieir  own  inialivc  to  make  it  safe  lias  Ijct-ti 
much  rcilucnl,  for  they  must  use  the  apphaiices  prescriheil  by 
the  commission  whether  lliry  think  them  k<»'<1  o""  otherwise, 
rhc  Kovernment  haviiiK  assumed  tlie  respoiisibihty  of  telhiiK 
them  exactly  what  a|ipliances  they  must  use,  they  are  pretty 
sure,  beiiiK  hum.iii.  not  to  tio  much  more  tiiaii  the  government 
requires.  If  the  installation  and  use  of  the  appliances  prescribed 
unduly  increase  railway  expenses,  the  railways  can  lay  much 
of  the  blame  on  the  commission.  If  the  appliances  prescribed 
are  not  satisfactory  and  adetiuate,  and,  in  cofise<iuence,  accidents 
do  not  decrease  or  do  actually  increase,  much  of  the  blame  nat- 
urally will  be  laid  on  the  law  and  on  the  commission.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commission  naturally  will  try  to  put  on  the 
railways  the  blame  for  any  bad  results.  In  the.sc  circumstances, 
who  is  the  public  to  hold  responsible  for  accidents  due  to  de- 
tective  safety  appliances? 

The  ceaseless  agitation  of  the  railway  question  and  the  in- 
cessant hearings  before  state  and  interstate  commissions  arc 
interfering  most  seriously  with  the  fostering  of  traffic  and  with 
needed  improvements  in  railway  plant  and  operating  methods. 
Those  in  control  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  roads  are  refus- 
ing to  allow  money  to  be  spent  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments while  the  (juestion  of  the  amount  that  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  earn  is  pending.  The  operating  executives,  instead  of 
tciving  all  their  time  to  the  study  of  means  of  effecting  econo- 
mies and  increasing  efficiency,  are  giving  a  large  part  of  it  to 
the  preparation  o*  data  and  arguments  to  be  presented  to  com- 
missions, law-makers  and  people,  in  support  of  the  contention 
that  the  roads  need  more  revenue.  The  traffic  officers,  instead 
of  giving  the  bulk  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  means  of 
developing  traffic  along  their  lines,  are  devoting  an  entirely 
disproportionate  part  of  it  to  preparing  evidence  and  giving 
testimony  to  show  that  they  need  higher  freight  rates  on  the 
traffic  that  they  already  have.  The  tendency  of  these  things  is 
to  prevent  rates  from  being  adjusted  to  fit  changing  commercial 
and  industrial  conditions  and  to  hinder  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities. 

If  this  condition  of  things  lasts  long  it  will  lead  to  serious 
results.  If,  for  instance,  operating  officers  continue  to  give 
time  to  the  protection  of  the  properties  which  they  ought  to 
give  to  improvements  in  methods  and  plant,  and  financiers  con- 
tinue to  withhold  money  which  ought  to  be  invested  in  improve- 
ments and  extensions,  the  result  is  going  to  be — perhaps  not 
this  year,  but,  at  any  rate,  when  the  commerce  of  the  country 
gets  back  to  normal — the  worst  shortage  of  facilities  and  con- 
gestion of  traffic  that  the  country  ever  saw.  The  question  will 
arise  then  as  to  who  is  responsible.  The  railways  will  say  it 
is  because  the  government  has  not  let  them  earn  enough  to 
make  needed  improvements  and  extensions.  The  commission 
will  say.  perhaps,  as  it  said  at  the  time  of  the  car  shortage  in 
1906-7,  that  it  is  because  the  railway  owners  and  managers, 
wanting  in  proper  appreciation  of  their  duty  to  the  public,  have 
not  tried  as  they  ought  to  provide  needed  facilities.  Whom  in 
that  case  will  the  public  hold  responsible? 

With  every  increase  of  government  regulation,  this  baneful 
division  of  responsibility  for  railway  management,  between  the 
commissions  and  law-makers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  officers 
of  the  railways,  on  the  other,  is  going  to  become  more  marked. 
The  public,  in  trying  to  fix  the  blame  for  shortcomings  of  rail- 
way management,  is  apt  to  be  like  the  man  who  tried  to  sit  on 
two  stools  and  occupied  the  floor.  The  stockholders  will  be 
in  much  the  same  plight.  They  cannot  call  the  government 
authorities  to  a  direct  accountability  because  the  government 
officials  are  not  accountable  to  them.  .Xnd  they  cannot  call  the 
officers  of  the  railways  to  an  account  for  what  the  government 
officials  do 

The  proper  function  of  government  regulation  is  to  exercise 
a  broad,  general  supervision  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the 
directors  and  officers  of  the  railways  to  do  their  duty.  So  long 
«s  government   regulation   is   confined   within   these   limits,   the 


fti.iiiagcmcnts  of  the  railway*  can  properly  be  called  to  account 
by  the  government  authorities  for  their  errors  of  omission  and 
i-ommission.  )!ul  under  our  present  system  of  regulation  the 
government  auihoritiei>  arc  stepping  in  and  themselves  altcmpt- 
iiig  to  perform  the  detailed  duties  of  the  directors  and  officers. 
I'.ut  they  cannot  properly  perform  these  duties.  If  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  were  composed  of  seven  men  with 
the  wisdom  of  seven  archangels,  it  could  not  intelligently  and 
completely  do  the  work  that  congress  requires  of  it  without 
the  sincere  and  zealous  co-operation  of  railway  officers;  and 
this  co-operation  it  never  can  get  so  long  as  it  tries  to  perform 
(hities  which  railway  officers  think— and  in  most  cases  rightly— 
is  their  own  proper  function.  In  these  circumstances,  instead 
of  the  commission's  being  in  a  position  to  call  the  railway  of- 
ficers to  account  for  the  results  of  railway  management,  it  itself 
properly  ought  to  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the 
lesults  of  railway  management.  But  the  public  is  the  only  power 
that  can  call  it  to  account;  and  how  is  the  public,  with  its 
very  limited  facilities  for  learning  who  is  right,  when  railway 
officers  and  commission  differ  as  to  the  causes  of  bad  results 
of  railway  management,  to  tell  who  is  at  fault?  It  cannot  do 
it  now  and  never  will  be  able  to  do  it. 

Just  how  the  problem  presented  by  this  condition  of  divided 
responsibility  is  to  be  solved,  it  is  impossible  now  to  see.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  not  to  blame  for  it,  or,  if 
it  is  to  blame,  is  so  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  trouble  is 
mainly  with  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  railways  which  Con- 
gress has  passed.  The  commission  is  not  a  law-making  body; 
it  is  not  a  court ;  therefore,  it  can  neither  determine  what  the 
laws  shall  be  nor  nullify  unjust  or  unconstitutional  laws.  As 
an  administrative  body,  it  is  its  sole  duty  to  administer  the  laws 
that  Congress  passes  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  enacted 
Tf  the  laws  require  it  to  try  to  perform  the  proper  duties  of 
lailway  officers,  it  must  try  to  perform  them.  Any  effective 
remedy  of  the  situation  must  be  applied  to  its  cause;  and  its 
cause  is  the  unfair  and  unwise  public  sentiment  finding  its  nat- 
ural expression  in  equally  unfair  and  unwise  legislation. 


NORTHERN     PACIFIC. 

THE  increase  in  operating  expenses  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  was  nearly  $6,000,- 
000,  or  from  $67,800,000  in  1909  to  $73,800,000  in  1910.  This  is 
abnormal.  In  the  first  place,  last  year  was  the  culmination  of 
the  very  extensive  betterment  work  which  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  betterment  work  has  cost 
huge  sums,  which  were  charged  to  capital  account.  The  work 
has  also  been  the  direct  and  indirect  cause  of  higher  operating 
expenses  because,  in  addition  to  the  obviously  higher  cost  of 
conducting  transportation  when  improvements  are  made  under 
traffic,  the  work  has  made  maintenance  of  way  expenses  higher 
than  they  would  be  under  normal  conditions  and  higher  than 
they  probably  will  be  in  the  future.  The  work  has  consisted  of 
relocation  of  the  old  line,  extensive  double-tracking,  reduction 
of  grades  and  replacing  light  rail  with  85  and  90-lb.  rail.  On 
June  30,  1910,  2,941  miles  of  main  line  was  laid  with  85  or  90-lb. 
rail,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1910  all  main  line  between  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  and  between 
St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Seattle  and  Portland  will  have  been  laid  with 
heavy  rail,  with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions  where  changes  in 
curvature  or  grade  are  contemplated. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  under  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  cost  of  replacing  light 
rail  with  heavier  rail  is  divided  between  expenses  and  capital 
account  by  charging  to  maintenance  of  way  the  cost  of  the  same 
weight  of  steel  that  was  previously  in  track  and  charging  only 
the   cost   of   the   additional   weight   of   steel   to   capital   account. 

During  1910  741  miles  of  main  line  was  laid  with  new  90-lb. 
rail.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  was 
$10,800,000,  an  increase  of  $3,000,000,  or  38  per  cent.,  over  1909. 
The  standards  on  main  line  to  which  the  company  is  working 
are :  0.4  to  0.6  per  cent,  grades ;  85  or  90-lb.   rail ;  and  6  to  8 
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degrees  curvature.  The  higher  grades  and  sharper  curves  are 
on  the  western  part  of  the  line. 

A  program  of  improvement  and  betterment  similar  to  that 
carried  out  in  regard  to  roadbed  has  been  adopted  for  equip- 
ment. In  1910  there  were  1,430  locomotives  in  service,  an  in- 
crease of  107  over  1909 ;  1,119  passenger-train  cars,  an  increase 
of  114  over  1909;  and  4-3,816  freight-train  cars,  an  increase  of 
2,318  over  1909.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  locomotives 
added  in  1910,  40  were  Mikado  locomotives,  with  an  average 
tractive  force  of  46,300  lbs. ;  six  were  Mallet  compounds  with 
an  average  tractive  force  of  64,940  lbs. ;  and  five  were  Mallet 
compounds  with  an  average  tractive   force  of  89,540  lbs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  unit  costs  of  maintenance : 

1910.  1909. 

•Maintenance  of  way,  per  mile $1,324  $980 

tRepairs,  per   locomotive 1,916  1,751 

"           "     passenger  car    524  448 

"     freight  car    58  42 

•Per  mile  of  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  track,  the  cost  of  two  miles  of  siding 
and  switch  tracks  being  taken  as  equal  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  one 
mile  of  main  track. 

tThis  is  for  repairs  only  and  does  not  include  renewals,  depreciation  or 
superintendence  charges. 

The  figure  for  maintenance  of  freight  cars  is  especially  notice- 
able, and  the  annual  report  states  that  of  the  total  number  of 
freight  cars  on  the  road  on  June  30,  1909,  only  1,744,  or  3.98 
per  cent.,  were  in  need  of  repairs  costing  $5  or  more.    The  in- 


$1,700,000  was  from  freight  revenue,  the  remaining  increase  of 
$4,200,000  being  almost  entirely  from  passenger  revenue.  The 
freight  revenue  was  3.85  per  cent,  greater  in  1910  than  in  1909. 
This  is  considerably  less  than  the  normal  increase  in  freight 
revenue,  and  compares  with  an  increase  of  more  than  20  per 
cent,  in  freight  revenue  during  the  same  period  on  the  Great 
Northern.  It,  however,  speaks  well  both  for  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific and  for  the  development  of  the  country  that  the  North- 
ern Pacific  was  able  to  show  any  increase  in  freight  business 
at  all  in  1910,  since  the  road  had  to  meet  new  and  severe  com- 
petition from  at  least  four  important  sources.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  more  or  less  closely  parallels  the 
Northern  Pacific  all  the  way  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  In  many  places  through  Montana  and  Idaho  the 
two  roads  are  but  a  few  miles  apart,  and  nearly  all  the  local 
business  through  these  states  that  is  now  going  to  the  Puget 
Sound  would  of  necessity  have  gone  to  the  Northern  Pacific  if 
the  St.  Paul's  new  line  had  not  been  built. 

The  second  important  competitive  force  that  the  Northern 
Pacific  is  called  on  to  meet  is  due  to  the  loss  of  business  that 
is  being  diverted  from  its  line  by  a  connection  at  Billings  be- 
tween the  Great  Northern  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy.  Before  this  connection  was  made  the  Burlington  had 
only  the   Northern   Pacific  to   exchange  traffic  with  at  Billings. 


Northern    Pacific. 


crease  in  number  of  freight  cars  in  service  in  1010  amounted  to 
5.59  per  cent,  of  the  total  cars  in  service  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  abnormally  high  cost  of  opera- 
tion in  1010  was  the  very  severe  weather  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary, and  the  strike  of  the  switchmen.  These  two  causes  of 
higher  operating  costs  may  be  classed  as  accidental,  and  cer- 
tainly a  recurrence  in  the  present  year  of  anything  correspond- 
ing to  the  switchmen's  strike  after  the  increase  in  wages  that 
has  been  granted  is  quite  unlikely. 

Still  another  reason  for  extraordinarily  high  operating  ex- 
penses was  that  the  increase  in  gross  business  came  largely  in 
passenger  business,  ncccssitatitig  a  much  larger  passenger  train 
mileage.  Transportation  expenses  amounted  to  $24,000,000  in 
1910.  an  incrense  of  $3,700,000,  or  over  18  per  cent.  More  than 
half  of  this  increase  came  from  higher  cost  of  labor,  due  both 
to  the  increase  granted  in  wages  and  to  the  greater  train  move- 
ment. Passenger  train  mileage  amounted  to  12,600,000  miles  in 
1910,  an  increase  of  .3.000.000  miles,  or  over  31  per  cent.,  above 
1909.  The  Alaska-Ynkon-Pacific  F.xpnsition  was  held  in  Seattle 
from  June  1.  1000.  to  October  16.  anil  acrounfed  for  a  good 
part  of  the  heavier  passenger  traffic  on  the  Northern  {'acific.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  F-lathcad,  the  Coeiir  d'Alenc  and  the 
Spokane  Indi.in  rcservatirjii.s  were  opened,  ami  land  registration 
was  in  progress  from  July  Ifi,   1009,  to  August  5. 

Total  operating  revenues  amoimtrd  in  1010  to  $7.3,800,000,  an 
increase    over    1000    of    $.-.,00(  1,000 ;    |„it    ,,f    this    increase,    only 


.'\nothcr  source  of  competition  has  been  the  Duluth  extension  of 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  parallels 
the  Northern  Pacific's  line  from  St.  Paul  to  Duluth.  Presum- 
ably this  line  is  a  heavy  carrier  of  grain. 

President  Elliott  says  that  about  half  of  the  total  business 
that  is  being  done  by  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  is  being 
exchanged  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  that  nearly  all  of  the 
traffic  originating  between  Spokane  and  points  east,  and  the 
Gray's  Harbor  territory,  in  the  state  of  Washington,  and  points 
south,  including  Portland  and  business  handled  via  Portland,  is 
now  commonly  routed  over  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  this  loss  of  business  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  is  much  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  business  or- 
iginating on  the  Spokane  road  which  is  delivered  to  the  North- 
ern Pacific.  In  any  case,  the  business  given  to  the  Spokane  road 
is  eastbound  business  and  can  be  easily  spared. 

The  outlook  for  future  traffic  is  bright  along  the  whole  road 
In  the  eastern  part,  the  company  has  to  build  and  improve  its 
lines  ra|>i<lly  to  keep  up  with  grain  production.  The  Dakota 
division,  for  instance,  which  is  on  tlie  present  western  border  of 
the  hard  wheat  eonntry.  is  building  200  miles  of  branches. 
I'arming  is  spreading  westward  in  Montana,  and  it  is  expected 
that  stock  raising  will  increase  rather  than  diminish  with  the 
growing  of  diversified  crops.  In  western  Montana  Indian  Kinds 
arc  being  opened,  and.  while  the  Indians  retain  the  most  fertile 
sections,  white  settlers  arc  getting  land  which  will  be  most 
profitable  inuh  r  "ilrv   f.irming"  or.  more  properly,  intensive  cul- 
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tivation       IrriKalmn    in    Idaho  and   VVanliiiiKlon   is  liriiiKiHK'   Ihk 
return*  in   fruit  Kr^winK.  particularly,  and  in  oilier  IiikIi  priced 


crops. 

The    folIowinR   tabic   shows   the   rtsulls   of 
compared  with   1!)09: 

IDIO 

Avrmiti;  milc.iic  ,.|K-i«lr.l    .i«  t.S'tSS 

TrriKlit    rrvrmir    |48,7B8,780 

i'aii»riiKcr    rrvniuc     8l.3S:*.3K* 

Tola!    t>|irii)liMK    rcvcnur    74,52.'i,H2fl 

Maim,   ot   way   niul  mruclurei. . .    lO,H42,Oifi 

Mmiilciiance   of   equipment 8.992,137 

Traftic     1.030.404 

rraii>|H>rlaUon     84.04. >.1!>7 

Tolal  oi>cratinB  expenses 4&.987.405 

Taxes "•"-'"•SlI'^' 

0|>eraling  income  85,51S.80n 

('•ro»«  corporate  income    29.475. aoi 

Net  corporate  income   22,200.259 

Interest    and    commisisns    on    new 

stock   subscriptions    

PivlilenUs    17.300.000 

Surplus      4.936.2.'-.0 


iprratioii    in    1!)10 


1900 

5.671 

$47,078,806 

17.830,008 

08.400,747 

7.847.0iO 

7.«4.'>.089 

910,100 

20,:(0.'i,i^.'l 

38,0,'0,00.'i 

2,.''>4  7.H3."> 

28.3'22.207 

.'!2.0 19.006 

21.G39.3S0 

3.208.410 
14.105,000 
7.534.350 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 

TO  uiulcrstand  the  >iUi;uion  in  Haltiniorc  &  Ohio  affairs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  it  is  necessary  to  get 
clearly  in  mind  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  road  and  the 
nature  of  its  traflic,  and  to  review  briefly  the  financial  history  of 
the  company. 

rhe  Haltimore  &  Ohio  has  been  characterized  as  both  a  trunk 
line  and  a  soft  coal  road,  but  the  importance  of  low-grade  traffic 


loimiry  ilin.iiKli  wlm  h  the  road  runs  is  the  jii  niicaiion  ior  these 
large  expenditures.  Gross  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  1910 
amounted  to  $20,018. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  road  was  being 
worked  just  about  up  to  its  physical  capacity.  In  the  past  five 
or  six  years  ample  sums  have  been  spent  on  maintenance  of 
way  proper  and  on  repairs  of  cfiuipmetit,  and  in  addition  con- 
siderable sums  have  been  spent  on  betterment  to  the  road ;  in 
fact,  in  the  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  rate  hearings  it  was  shown  that  the  company  had 
put  back  into  the  properly  for  improvement  about  50  cents  for 
every  dollar  paid  in  dividends.  Nearly  all  of  this,  however,  in 
the  past  five  or  six  years  has  been  put  into  road  betterments 
rather   than   into   additions   to  equipment. 

When  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  reorganized  in  1898  there 
was  no  radical  scaling  down  of  indebtedness  or  capitalization; 
and  the  great  success  that  the  company  attained  after  its  reor- 
ganization was  due  in  part  to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country 
that  the  road  served,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  company 
was   fortunate   in  securing  unusually  efificient   management. 

To  repeat,  first,  the  road  runs  through  highly  competitive  terri- 
tory, which  is  capable  of  furnishing  an  enormous  traffic  of  low- 
grade  products ;  second,  it  has  been  necessary  to  spend  very 
freely  for  additions  and  betterments  to  keep  the  road  up  to  the 
development  of  the  country;  and  third,  while  not  overburdened 
with  a  top-heavy  capitalization,  the  company  has  not  had  any 
particularly  attractive  proposition  to  put  before  investors  when 
asking  them  for  new  funds.  This,  then,  was  the  situation  at  the 
end  of  1909,  and  the  company  found  itself  badly  in  need  of  new 
facilities  if  it  was  to  handle  the  increased  traffic  that  properly 
Iielonged  to  it.  Especially  was  this  true  in  regard  to  equip- 
ment. At  the  end  of  1909  there  were  only  58  more  locomotives 
in  service  than   at   the  end  of  1904;  and  there  were  actually  53 


■ights. 
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The  Circinnati,   Hamilton    &  Dayton    and    Pcrc    Marquette    arc    shown    by   a   cross- hatched  line 

trjckage 

entirely  outweighs  what  may  be  strictly  called  trunk  line  busi- 
ness. About  Go  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  carried  in  1910 
was  products  of  mines,  43  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  being 
bituminous  coal.  The  comparatively  small  importance  of  such 
commodities  as  grain  may  be  understood  when  it  is  noted  that 
the  tonnage  of  stone,  sand  and  like  articles  totaled  4,000,000  tons 
in  19U\  while  the  total  tonnage  of  grain  amounted  to  but 
1,300,000  tons.  The  coal  tonnage  originates  at  about  the  grade 
summit  on  the  road  and  moves  both  ways.  Most  of  the  coal 
originates  in  the  territory  west  of  Cumberland  and  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  district,  part  of  it  moving  to  the  Pittsburgh  district 
and  the  remainder  to  seaboard  at  Baltimore.  .\t  Cumberland  the 
two  lines,  one  coming  from  Chicago  and  the  other  from  Cin- 
cinnati, join,  and  the  road  from  Cumberland  to  Baltimore,  which 
is  double  track,  is  compelled  to  handle  the  traffic  brought  to  it 
from  two  double-track  roads. 

The   Baltimore  &   Ohio   was   originally   laid   out   over   difficult 
country.     The    road  is   exceedingly   crooked   and   originally   had 
high  grades.    This  explains  the  great  sums  that  have  been  spent  . 
in  the  past  on  rebuilding  the  road,  and  the  productiveness  of  the 


From  Philadelphia   to  New   York  the  B.  &  O.  simply  has 


less  passenger  cars  and  39  less  freight  cars  in  1909  than  in  1904. 
In  1910,  284  locomotives  and  15,000  freight  cars  were  ordered. 
As  we  have  said,  the  two-track  line  from  Cumberland  to  Balti- 
more was  having  dumped  on  it  the  tonnage  from  two  two-track 
lines  terminating  at  Cumberland.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  add  at  least  a  third  track  from  Cumberland  to  Washington 
Junction,  and  in  time  it  will  unquestionably  be  necessary  to 
make  this  a  four-track  line. 

In  January,  1910.  Daniel  Willard,  vice-president  of  the  Chi- 
caso,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  at  the  head  of  the  operating  de- 
partment, was  elected  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and 
Oscar  G.  Murray  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board.  Mr. 
Willard  had  the  reputation  on  the  Burlington  of  being  one  of 
the  best  operating  men  in  the  country  and  a  tremendously  hard 
worker.  Before  going  to  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  he  had  been  on  the 
Erie,  and  previous  to  that  had  been  general  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  new  management  has  laid  out  a  general 
scheme  for  the  betterment  of  the  line  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  traffic  and  render  operation   more   effective  and   economical. 

It  is  not  unusual   for  industrial  companies  to  make  a  revalua- 
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tion  of  a  part  of  their  plant  and  to  write  off  on  their  balance 
sheet  a  sum  for  depreciation,  and  it  is  on  this  theory  that  there 
is  an  attainable  rate  of  depreciation  of  plant  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ordered  the  railways  to  make  an  allow- 
ance in  their  income  accounts  for  depreciation  of  equipment. 
It  is,  however,  quite  unusual,  except  in  a  reorganization,  for  a 
railway  company  to  write  off  from  the  asset  side  of  its  balance 
sheet  a  large  sum  covering  the  depreciation  in  value  of  plant 
in  past  years ;  but  this  is  the  course  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  under  its  new  management.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1910  a  committee  of  officers  of  the  operating,  mechanical 
and  accounting  departments  made  a  physical  appraisal  of  the 
rolling  stock  and  motive  power  of  the  company  and  reported  that 
the  book  value  of  the  equipment,  as  shown  on  the  balance  sheet 
of  June  30,  1909,  was  higher  by  $8,500,000  than  the  appraisal 
value  which  was  fair  in  the  judgment  of  these  officers.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  executive  officers,  the  board  of  directors 
approved  charging  to  appropriated  surplus  this  $8,500,000,  writ- 
ing down  the  value  of  equipment  in  capital  account  by  $7,- 
100,000  and  crediting  $1,400,000  to  reserve  for  accrued  depreda- 
tion. 

This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  orders  for  new  equipment, 
is  possibly  the  most  striking  example  in  the  annual  report  for 
1910  of  the  vigorous  policy  of  betterment  and  physical  organiza- 
tion, but  it  is  only  one  of  many. 

The  total  expenditures  called  for  immediately  when  the  gen- 
eral plan  referred  to  by  President  Willard  was  decided  on  in- 
clude $5,550,000  charged  to  construction  during  the  past  year, 
$23,000,000  for  284  locomotives  and  15,000  freight  cars,  and 
$20,000,000    for  improvements  to   road,  etc. 

To  finance  these  improvements  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  short  term  notes,  the  bond  market  not  being 
favorable  for  permanently  funding  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired. The  company  sold  $10,000,000  one-year  4  per  cent 
notes  dated  March  10,  1910,  and  subsequently  authorized 
the  issue  of  $50,000,000  4%  per  cent,  three-year  notes  dated 
June  1,  1910,  and  secured  by  the  deposit  of  the  B.  &  O.'s 
Reading  stock  and  B.  &  O.  Chicago  Terminal  first  mortgage 
bonds.  Of  the  three-year  notes,  $10,000,000  were  reserved  to 
retire  at  maturity  the  one-year  notes,  and  the  remaining  $40,- 
000,000  notes  were  sold.  The  balance  sheet  shows  the  results 
of  this  financing,  but  is  not  comparable  with  the  balance  sheet 
of  1909  because  of  the  new  form  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  After  the  changes  made  necessary  by 
writing  off  depreciation  on  equipment  and  taking  into  the  gen- 
eral balance  sheet  affiliated  companies,  which  is  done  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  road  and  equipment  investment  up  to  June 
30,  1907,  amounted  to  $266,000,000,  and  since  June  30,  1907, 
there  has  been  $21,000,000  invested  in  road  and  equipment.  After 
subtracting  the  reserve  for  accrued  depreciation  amounting  to 
$6,000,000,  total  capital  assets  amounted  to  $281,000,000.  Work- 
ing assets  amounted  to  $79,900,000,  of  which  $11,800,000  was 
cash,  $7,400,000  stocks  and  bonds  issued  or  assumed  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  but  held  in  the  treasury,  and  $.'}O.600,n00  loans 
and  bills  receivable.  Working  liabilities  amounted  to  $20,100,000, 
this  sum  including  the  $10,000,000  one-year  notes. 

Total  operating  expenses  amounted  to  $61,.300,000  in  1910,  com- 
paring with  $•')  1,200,000  in  1909.  The  greater  part  of  this  $10,- 
200,000  increase  came  in  maintenance  expenses;  transportation 
expenses  cost  $29,7o0,000  in  1910  and  $2fi,.300,000  in  1909.  an 
increase  of  $3,400,000.  As  is  the  case  on  other  ronds.  and  to 
about  an  equal  extent,  the  increased  cost  of  transportation  was 
due  to  the  increase  in  wages  paid  and  to  the  higher  cost  of 
fuel  due  to  the  greater  train  movement.  The  following  fable 
«how»   the   unit   costs  of  maintenance: 

loin  1000. 

•Maintenance  of  way,  per  mile $1,171  $1.10(1 

tRepnlr*.  per  locomotive   J.880  9.1H4 

"           "     pa»«enger   car    800  AOO 

"            "     frrighl  car   70  68 

•I'er  milr  of  fir«f,  aecond.  third,  etc.,  track,  the  coit  of  two  mliei  of  licl 
ln>  and  dwitch  track*  being  taken  at  equal  tn  the  coat  of  maintenance  of  one 
mile  of  main  track. 

tThi«  i«  for  rriiiiir«  only  and  doe»  not  include  renewal*,  depreciation  or 
•  iipcrlnlendrnce  cnargr* 


The  larger  maintenance  charges  have  already  been  comment- 
ed on.  ' 

Traffic  statistics  show  that  the  total  number  of  tons  carried 
one  mile  amounted  to  12,024,600,000  tons,  an  increase  of  1,975,- 
300,000  compared  with  1909.  The  average  distance  each  ton 
was  carried  was  191  miles,  a  decrease  of  five  miles  from  the  1909 
figure;  the  average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile  were  5.77  mills. 
a  decrease  of  0.4  mills;  the  average  train  load  was  442  tons, 
an  increase  of  14  tons  over  1909. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  was  763,- 
450,000,  an  increase  of  42,690,000;  the  average  earnings  per  pas- 
senger per  mile  were  1.897  cents,  an  increase  of  0.017  centJ. 
The  large  increase  in  ton  mileage  and  passenger  mileage  is  re- 
flected in  increases  in  earnings  as  shown  by  the  table  in  the 
end  of  this  review. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  shown  on  the  map  with 
its  controlled  line,  the  Pere  Marquette,  has  been  operated  during 
the  entire  fiscal  year  under  Baltimore  &  Ohio  control.  Among 
the  advantages  of  control  of  this  line  are  the  new  markets  it 
affords  to  coal  producers  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Both  the 
B.  &  O.  and  the  C,  H.  &  D.  face  new  competition  in  the  near 
future.  The  Hocking  Valley  line  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
will,  within  the  next  year  or  two,  be  given  a  considerable  part 
of  the  coal  tonnage  consigned  to  the  Lakes  that  the  C.  &  O. 
is  now  turning  over  to  the  C,  H.  &  D.  The  Western  Mary- 
land is  building  an  87-mile  line  from  Cumberland  to  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie.  The  same  factors,  how- 
ever, that  make  it  necessary  for  the  B.  &  O.  to  increase  its 
facilities  so  greatly,  namely,  the  industrial  growth  of  the  coun- 
try served  by  the  road,  bid  fair  to  offset  the  competition. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  operation  in  1910 
compared  with   1909: 

1010.  1909. 

Average  mileage  operated 4,434  4,460 

Freight   revenue    $60,408,113  $58,355,112 

Passenger    revenue    14,485,58.')  13,551,238 

Total  operating  revenue 88,901.252  76,412,856 

Maintenance  of  way 11,661,410  9,694,560 

Maintenance   of   equipment 16,373,776  11,810,507 

Traffic     1,877,203  1,717.388 

Transportation     2»,738.992  26,346.060 

Total   operating  expenses    61.333.801  51,163.981 

Taxes     2,469.964  2,271,576 

Operating  income   34.497.854  22,438.050 

Gross  corporate  income 88,715,762  25,785,307 

Net  corporate  income   16.247.687  '13.736.008 

Additions  and  betterments   415.761  549.572 

Dividends     11.474,213  12,472,982 

Surplus    4,367.614  713,452 

•The  income  account  for  1909  has  been  restated  by  eliminating  debits  and 
credits    of    interest    on    bonds    in    treasury. 

CHICAGO.   ROCK  ISLAND  \  PACIFIC. 

17  OR  seven  montlis  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Chicago,  Rock 
*■  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  was  operated  independently  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  A  controlling  interest  in  the 
stock  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  had,  previous  to  that 
time,  been  held  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad, 
all  of  the  stock  of  the  Railroad  company  being  owned  by  the 
Rock  Island  Company.  In  January  the  Railroad  company  sold 
its  interest  to  B.  F.  Yoakum  and  associates.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  two  properties,  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Frisco,  were 
never  operated  as  a  closely-knit  system.  The  Frisco  is  a 
homogeneous  property  in  itself,  but  the  Rock  Island  sprawls 
out  into  so  many  different  sorts  of  territory  that  while  a  part 
of  its  system  may  have  benefited  from  joint  operation  with  it.' 
former  partner,  the  operation  of  the  company  as  a  whole  was 
not  affected  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the  loss  of  the  Frisco. 

To  find  any  system  that  could  be  at  all  accurately  compared 
to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  compile  some  .sort  of  composite  figures  from  the  Hawley 
lines.  If  the  Clover  Leaf,  the  Alton  and  the  Katy  were  combined 
lliey  would  form  a  system  not  so  different  from  the  Rock  Island 
And  this  explains  the  nature  of  the  problems  that  have  to  he 
solved  by  the  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  management.  They  have  to  operate 
as  a  single  unit  a  system  of  lines  that  are.  geographically,  three 
or  more  distinct  units. 

For  the  first  time  the  Rock  Island  annual  report  classifies 
lines  as  to  inaiti  lines  and  branch   lines       The  main  lines  are  a* 
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follow.n:  One  ninniiiK  from  ChicaRO  to  Colorado  SpriiiRt.  wuli 
linen  via  l.olli  Omaha  and  Kan»a*  Ci«y ;  one  ruimniK  fruit. 
Kaii»a»  City  to  a  connection  wiih  the  Kl  Paso  &  SoulliwcNtcrn, 
which  Rive*  it  its  route  to  KI  Paso.  lex.;  the  lino  from  Kansas 
City  to  Oallnst.  Tex.,  and  the  line  from  Miinpliis  In  ICI  I'aso 
arc  alHO  classified  as  main  lines,  and  the  line  runninn  south 
from  Little  Kock.  Ark.  to  Unice  is  treated  as  main  line.  In 
l!i(M  less  than  two  miles  of  track  was  laid  with  S'l-Ib.  rad,  and 
..idy  al.out  Him  miles  of  track  had  rock  haliast  At  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1!»10  more  than  '26  per  cent,  of  the  lolal  4,C9r> 
miles  of  main  line,  first,  second  and  third  tracks,  was  laid  with 
8.'.-lh.  rail  and  l.'i.M"  per  cent,  of  the  main  line  trackage  was  laid 
with  80  Ih.  rail.  Moreover,  in  1!)10,  'JO  per  cent,  of  this  main 
line  trackage  was  rock  ballast  The  chief  efforts  of  the  man- 
aKcmeni  have  apparently  been  devoted  to  improviiiR  the  mam 
lines;  a  large  part  of  branch  line  inilcaj^c  i-  still  laid  with  HkIh 
rails  and  is  unballasted 

In  lUlO  the  Rock  Island  earned  total  operating  revenue 
amounting  to  $(;(1.20().00O.  which  is  greater  by  $5,000,000,  or  a 
little  over  8  per  cent.,  than  the  gross  of  1909,  but  operating 
expenses  amounted   to  $18,100,000,  an  increase  of  $5,600,000,  or 


Chicago,   Rock    Island  &   Pacific. 

13  per  cent,  over  1909,  so  that  the  operating  income,  after  the 
payment  of  taxes,  was  less  by  $1,100,000  in  1910  than  in  1909. 
After  the  payment  of  interest  and  rentals,  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Company  had  $1,700,000  balance  avail- 
able for  dividends  in  1910,  as  compared  with  $(),200,000  in  1909. 
Dividends  of  $3,700,000  were  paid  to  the  holding  company  in  1910 
and  $3,900,000  in  1909,  leaving  a  surplus  of  about  $1,000,000 
last  year,  as  compared  with  the  surplus  of  $2,300,000  the  year 
before.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  dividends  paid  to  the 
holding  company,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad, 
are  used  to  pay  the  interest  on  Railroad  company  bonds.  The 
Rock  Island  Company  stock,  which  is  the  stock  that  is  quoted 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  simply  represents  control  of 
the  Railroad  company  which  in  turn  controls  the  C,  R.  I.  &  P. 
Railway.  The  Rock  Island  Company's  organization  is  such  that 
the  preferred  stock,  of  which  there  is  $54,000,000,  elects  a  ma- 
jority of  the  board  of  directors  and  therefore  carries  control 
of  the  company,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  $96,000,000  com- 
mon stock.  Neither  the  common  nor  preferred  stock  of  the 
Rock  Island  Company  is  paying  dividends. 

The  $5,000,000  increase  in  operating  revenue  of  the  operating 
company  was  due  to  an  increased  revenue  from  both  freight  and 


|)asscnKrrs.  ireight  revenue  last  year  amounted  to  $4'<J,'200,000,. 
an  increase  of  $.1,100,(100  fiver  1009  ['"reight  is  about  64  per 
cent,  of  the  total  operatinR  revenue.  The  number  of  tons  of 
r>  venue  freight  carried  totaled  1  !»,'200.000  in  1910,  an  increase 
of  2,000,000  over  1909,  and  the  number  of  Ions  moved  one  mile 
totaled  4,567,000,000  in  1910  as  against  4,160,000,000  in  1909 
The  revenue  per  Ion  mile  on  the  Kock  Island  is  9.2  mills.  This 
is  less  by  .2  mills  than  the  revenue  per  ton  mile  in  1909,  and  is 
slightly  less  than  the  average  revenue  i)er  ton  mile  on  either  the 
I'Visco  or  the  .Santa  Pe. 

The  average  haul  of  revenue  freight  in  1910  was  238  miles,  or 
.ibout  four  miles  less  than  the  average  haul  in  1909.  The  aver- 
age train  load  of  revenue  freight  was  257  tons  in  1910,  or  7 
Ions  less  than  in  1909.  Loaded  freight  car  mileage  totaled 
.'103,100,000  in  1910  as  against  274,700,000  in  1909,  and  empty 
mileage  totaled  l'22,4OO,000  in   1910  and  107,800,000  in   1909. 

From  the  geographical  position  of  the  Rock  Island  it  is 
apparent  that  its  tonnage  is  very  diversified.  In  1910,  31.93  per 
cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  carried  consisted  of  products  of  mines; 
12.34  per  cent,  products  of  forests;  22.13  per  cent,  products  of 
agriculture;  19.55  per  cent,  products  of  manufactures,  and  7.08 
per  cent,  live  stock  and  animal  products.  The  tonnage  of  every 
important  commodity,  with  the  exceptions  of  grain  and  live 
stock,  was  greater  in  1910  than  in  1909;  the  most  notable  in- 
crease in  tonnage  being,  as  might  be  expected,  in  manufactures. 
Last  year  3,700,000  tons  of  manufactures  was  carried,  which  is- 
20  per  cent,  more  than  in  1909. 

Passenger  revenue  last  year  amounted  to  $19,400,000,  an  in- 
crease of  8  per  cent,  over  1909.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  one  mile  was  1,016,000,000.  The  average  revenue  per 
passenger  per  mile  was  1.91  cents  in  1910  and  1.88  cents  in 
1909.  This  very  low  passenger  rate  may  be  in  part  explained 
by  the  fact  that  1,346  miles  of  Rock  Island  lines  lie  in  Oklahoma 
and  476  miles  in  Texas.  In  connection  with  the  hostility  of 
these  states  to  railways  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  the  taxes 
of  the  Rock  Island  amounted  to  $2,900,000  in  1910.  This  is  an 
increase  of  26.68  per  cent,  over  the  taxes  of  1909,  and  the  1909 
taxes  were  greater  than  the  1908  taxes  by  26.87  per  cent. ;  during 
this  time  there  has  been  only  a  comparatively  small  increase  in 
Kock  Island  mileage. 

As  on  other  lines,  the  increase  in  operating  expenses  last 
\ear  was  due  both  to  higher  transportation  expenses,  because  of 
greater  train  movement  and  increased  cost  of  labor,  and  to 
more  liberal  expenditures  for  maintenance.  Transportation  last 
year  cost  $25,200,000,  or  10  per  cent,  more  than  in  1909.  Main- 
tenance of  way  cost  $10,700,000,  or  18  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1909,  and  maintenance  of  equipment  cost  $8,500,000,  or  13  per  cent. 
more  than  in  1909. 

The  following  table  shows  the  unit  costs  of  maintenance: 

1910.  1909. 

Maintenance  of  way,  per  mile $1,37.^  $1,146 

tMaintenance  per   locomotive 2,530  2,429 

"                 "     passenger    car    820  801 

"     freight   car    80  68 

*Per  mile  of  first,  second  and  third  main  track  owned  and  leased. 
fThis   is  the   cost   of  repairs  and   charges   for   renewals  and   depreciation. 
but  includes  no  superintendence  or  other  overhead  charges. 

For  some  reason  not  stated,  the  Rock  Island,  while  making' 
its  annual  report  in  other  respects  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  does  not  show  the  cost 
of  repairs,  renewals  and  depreciation  of  equipment  separately, 
so  that  the  figures  in  the  accompanying  table  are  not  comparable 
to  those  given  in  our  columns  for  other  roads,  which  include 
repairs  only  and  take  no  account  of  renewals  and  depreciation. 
The  company  in  its  estimate  of  the  average  cost  per  mile  for 
maintenance. takes  no  account  of  the  side  track  and  spur  mileage. 
If  the  maintenance  of  two  miles  of  siding  and  switch  track  is 
taken  as  equaling  the  cost  of  maintaining  one  mile  of  main 
track,  the  maintenance  figure  for  1910  would  be  $1.'206  per  mile. 

The  balance  sheet  as  of  June  .30.  1910,  shows  total  working 
assets  of  $34..300,000  and  working  liabilities  of  $10,000,000.  Of 
the  working  assets,  $4,500,000  was  cash,  an  increase  in  cash  of 
a   little    over   half   a    million   over    1909.      Included    in   working 
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assets  are  $17,100,000  marketable  securities;  this  includes  $7,- 
500,000  Railroad  company  debentures  sold  to  the  Railway  com- 
pany to  cover  the  loss  on  the  sale  of  bt.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco stock  and  the  retirement  of  collateral  trust  bonds  secured 
on  this  stock.  These  bonds,  of  course,  if  they  are  ever  to  be 
sold  to  the  public,  will  have  to  be  guaranteed  by  somebody — 
presumably  the   railway  company. 

Unusual  interest  attaches  to  Rock  Island  aflfairs  this  year,  be- 
cause of  the  much-discussed  transactions  that  have  taken  place 
in  Rock  Island  stock.  When  the  Frisco  was  divorced,  B.  F. 
Yoakum  and  his  associates  retired  from  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Rock  Island  Company  and  W.  H.  Moore  and  D.  G.  Reid 
were  left  presumably  in  undisputed  control.  In  July,  when  it 
was  announced  that  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  had  taken  over  stock 
bought  by  the  Pearson-Farquhar  syndicate,  it  was  understood 
that  these  holdings  included  a  large  block  of  Rock  Island  stock. 
Later  it  was  announced  that  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  who  control 
the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  had  bought  from  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.  this  block  of  Rock  Island  preferred  stock,  amounting  to 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  outstanding.  Just  why  this  firm, 
which  has  been  identified  with  copper  mining  and  smelting 
properties  rather  than  with  railways,  should  have  arranged  to 
acquire  a  considerable  minority  interest  in  Rock  Island  stock 
is  really  hard  to  understand.  The  investment  cannot  conceivably 
make  any  return  in  dividends  in  the  near  future.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  considered  an  investment  which  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co. 
feel  that  they  are  justified  in  making  without  present  return, 
in  the  hope  that  in  time  developments  of  the  country  and  the 
development  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  will 
make  it  profitable.  There  are  also  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  through  a  closer  relationship  with 
the  Rock  Island. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operation  of  the  C,  R.  I.  &  P. 
in  1910,  compared  with  1909: 

1910.  1909. 

Average  mileage  operated 8.044  S.036 

Freight   revenue    $42,218,880  $39,158,053 

Passenger    revenue     19.37S.174  17.883.379 

Total  operating  revenue   66,220,.579  61.184,837 

.\Iaint.  of  way  and  structures 10,673.337  9,0.51,830 

M.Tintc'iancc   of    equipment 8.45.5,746  7.51-,'.889 

Traffic     1.79.5.262  1.441.215 

Transportation     25.195,579  22,848,052 

Total  operating  expenses    48,069,369  42,413,495 

Taxes    2,876,701  2,270,865 

Operating  income    15,274.509  16.400,527 

Gross  corporate   income    15,497,741  16,611,998 

•Net  corporate  income  4,747,881  6,166,231 

Dividends   3.743,272  3,930.019 

Surplus    1,004,609  2,236,212 

•After  the  subtraction  of  $72,583  in  1910,  and  $16,577  in  1909,  for  better 
ments  on  leased  lines. 
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Power  Signaling  in  Great  Britain,  British  Colonies,  Belgium.  France  and 
Italy..  Report  by  L.  Wcissenbriich  and  J.  V'erdeyen  to  the  Interna- 
tional Railway  Congress.  Printed  in  the  BMlletm  of  the  Congress,  for 
July,   1910,  page  3319.       Brussels,   Belgium. 

Power  signaling  in  the  countries  named  is  the  subject,  though 
not  the  title,  of  a  full  and  careful  report  (Report  No.  4)  which 
was  prepared  as  above  for  the  congress  held  last  summer.  Mr. 
Wcissenbriich  is  director  of  safety  appliances  of  the  Belgian 
state  railways,  and  Mr.  Verdeycn  is  assistant  to  Mr.  Weissen- 
oruch.  The  subject  which  was  allotted  to  these  gentlcnien  was 
the  general  one  of  improved  centralization  of  switch  and  signal 
operation,  but,  as  the  authors  observe  in  their  introductory  note, 
there  is  no  improvement  to  be  noted  except  in  power  signaling, 
or,  as  they  would  call  it,  "fluid-operated  cabins" ;  and  so  ihcy 
confine  themselves  to  this.  The  report  fills  40  pages  of  the 
lliillclin  and  contains  a  succinct  history  of  what  has  been  done 
in  this  field,  in  Europe,  beginning  back  with  the  water-pressure 
■system  of  Rianchi  &  .Scrvetaz.  The  salient  features  of  (his  and 
the  later  systems :  the  M.  D.  M.  system  of  the  Northern  of 
France,  the  Westinghouse,  the  Taylor,  the  Webb  &  Thompson, 
the  Ducous.so  &  Rodary,  the  Siemens  &  Halskc,  the  Siemens 
Brothers  and  others,  are  carefully  descrilicd,  with  drawings. 
Mention  is  made  of  A.  IL  Jolminn's  system,  which  was  in- 
stalled experimentally  on  the   Metropolitan   Railway   of   London. 


II. 

Having  allowed  for  duplication  of  capital  within  a  given  sys- 
tem, it  is  then  necessary  to  reckon  with  outside  investments. 
These  may  consist  of  holdings  of  stocks  and  bonds  in  other  rail- 
way systems,  or  they  may  represent  investment  in  other  enter- 
prises than  transportation.  As  for  the  first  of  these,  investments 
in  other  railways  outside  its  own  system,  these  are  somewhat 
imperfectly  given  by  the  Report  on  Intercorporate  Relations. 
The  amount  of  what  are  designated  as  "Minority  Holdings"  of 
railways  in  other  roads,  however,  in  all  probability  gives  returns 
sufficiently  accurate  for  our  general  purposes.  They  include  all 
of  the  investments  of  this  kind  which  are  substantial  in  amount. 
Majority  holdings  in  other  companies  would  bring  those  roads 
"within  the  system,"  as  just  described;  and  would  appear  in  the 
tables  under  that  heading.  As  for  the  miscellaneous  investments, 
their  scope  is  surprisingly  wide.  It  is  clear  that  the  value  of  all 
these  investments  must  also  be  subtracted  from  the  total  of 
securities  outstanding  for  each  system,  in  order  to  leave  only 
the  net  capitalization  dependent  upon  earnings  from  operation 
for  its  support.  The  following  table  has  been  thus  constructed 
for  a  number  of  important  railways,  finally  reducing  this  net 
capitalization  in  each  case  to  a  mileage  basis  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  These  roads  are  arranged  in  an  ascending  scale, 
with  reference  to  this  last  tigure — net  capitalization  per  mile — 
which  is  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  calculations: 

A  matter  of  extraordinary  difficulty  has  been  the  treatment  of 
corporations  "held  jointly"  by  several  different  systems.  These 
are  usually  terminal  companies  in  the  larger  cities.  The  Chicago 
&  Western  Indiana  Railroad  Company,  for  instance,  operates 
some  48  miles  of  line  and  is  capitalized  at  $33,750,000.  It  is 
owned  jointly  by  the  .A.tlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Erie,  the  Wabash, 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Rock  Island.  It  would  seem  as  if 
properly  the  proportionate  share  of  its  total  capitalization  held 
by  each  participating  road  should  be  an  allowable  deduction  from 
the  total  outstanding  securities  of  that  road  in  determining  net 
capitalization.  The  data  for  doing  this,  however,  aside  from  the 
statistical  labor  involved,  are  not  available  in  many  cases.  And 
what,  from  the  point  of  view  of  principle,  is  even  more  im- 
portant, if  this  were  done,  the  proportionate  division  of  income 
to  each  participant  would  need  to  be  likewise  made.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  earnings  of  these  companies,  thus  jointly  held, 
are  not  usually  included  in  the  statements  of  individual  systems, 
it  seems  fairer  to  eliminate  them  entirely.  Otherwise,  at  a  later 
point  in  our  calculations,  as  will  appear,  we  should  be  taking 
account  of  their  capital  issues,  while  still  neglecting  to  include 
their  earnings.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  all  these  jointly  held 
companies — such  again  as  the  St.  Louis  Terminal  Association  and 
the  Richmond-Washington  Company — their  mileage  roughly  to- 
talized, and  the  aggregate  of  their  security  issues  (given  sepa- 
rately in  a  column  in  our  table)  have  in  each  case  been  elimi- 
nated entirely.  This  procedure  is  radically  difTcrent  from  the 
method  properly  adopted  in  the  Report  on  Intercorporate  Rela- 
tions, which,  as  has  been  said,  sought  to  determine,  not  the  par- 
ticular, but  the  general  capitalization  of  the  entire  railway  net. 
The  deduction  of  the  total  rather  than  the  proportionate  capi- 
talization of  these  jointly  held  companies,  from  the  total  out- 
standing capitalization  of  each  participating  system,  in  order  to 
ascertain  net  capitalization,  obviously  over-corrects  the  error 
It  weighs  the  results  on  the  side  of  conservatism,  making  the 
capitalization  of  each  participating  road  appear  less  than  it 
should  be.  Strong  companies  which  own  all  their  own  terminals, 
instead  of  dividing  ownership  with  other  roads,  arc  made  to 
appear  more  heavily  capitalized  by  comparison  than  they  should. 
.And.  from  the  operating  point  of  view,  it  is  absurd,  of  course, 
to  eliminate  these  terminal  companies  at  all.  Where  would  the 
New  Haven  and  Boston  &  Albany  roads  be  without  the  Boston 
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Tcrmmiil  Slatioii?  Vet  the  cnpital  of  $ll.riOO.(MH),  riprcsciitiiiK  il 
hat  lirrii  clinimatcd  from  our  caKiilations  altoKCtlicr ;  ami,  worse 
than  that,  this  total  capitnlixatioii  has  hccn  deducted  from  each 
partiiipaiit  The  uiaui  plea  in  cxtciuiation,  however,  is  that 
greater  error  woidd  result  froui  any  other  course. 

What  shall  he  .said  of  this  procedure,  as  applied  to  other 
jointly  held  coinpames,  than  mere  terminal  associations?  The 
ChicaKo,  lndianai>olis  &  I.ouisvdic  (Monon)  is  jointly  owned  by 
the  Louisvdic  iS;  .\ashvillc  and  the  Southern  Railway.  At  the 
date  of  our  calculations  the  t'hicaKO  &  .Mton  was  jointly  held 
by  the  Union  Tacilic  and  the  Rock  Island.  Other  notable  in- 
stances of  roads  in  this  class  arc  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  & 
Salt  Lake  and  the  Colorado  Midland.  The  maximum  of  be- 
wildcriuK  complexity  in  ownership  appears  in  the  Little  Kanawha 
Syndicate  or  the  Southwestern  Construction  Company.*  A  num- 
ber of  different  roads  arc  interested  in  the  former,  but  the 
Southern  Railway  owns  about  40  per  cent,  of  its  capital  stock. 
In  this  case,  as  in  many  others  in  this  class,  such  substantial 
investments  appear  in  our  tables  and  are  duly  accounted  for 
under  the  head  of  "Minority  Holdings"  or  investments  "Outside 
the  System."  To  deduct  them  again  from  gross  capitalization,  as 
jointly  held  companies,  is  undoubtedly  duplication.  Yet  how 
can  It  be  avoided;  and  if  it  could  be,  would  it  materially  afTect 
our  conclusions? 

The  answer   is  positive.     The  exclusion  of   such  jointly   held 


,is  frt'iucnl  at  imrmal  mst.inces.  I  he  prime  fact  is  that  before 
any  ddinite  (inancial  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  bur'Icn  of 
capitalization  i>{  individual  properties  are  permissible,  a  number 
of  important  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account.  Most 
of  these  arc  purely  technical  and  involve  detailed  information 
as  to  physical  facts.  In  the  first  ])lare,  the  above  figures  arc 
based  upon  miles  of  line  and  not  upon  miles  of  track.  Systems 
like  the  Pennsylvania,  largely  double  tracked  and  in  part  four 
tracked,  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  single-track  lines.  This 
company  recently  reported  4,877  miles  of  extra  and  siding  track 
in  addition  to  its  3,G79  miles  of  first  track.  Here  is  a  possible 
error  in  cotnparisons  of  over  100  per  cent.,  unless  the  additional 
cost  of  such  trackage  be  added  to  that  of  "roadway"  or  of 
"main  line."  Careful  allowance  for  such  differences  should 
always  be  made.  The  physiography  of  the  country  must  be 
known.  The  low  capitalization  of  the  Northwestern,  St.  Paul 
or  Atchison  systems,  built  across  open  plains,  by  comparison 
with  the  Union  Pacific  or  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  con- 
structed across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  partly  accounted  for  on 
that  ground.  No  comparison  of  capitalization  is  fair  until  the 
density  of  population  is  known.  This  has  compelled  enormous 
expenditures  for  abolition  of  grade  crossings  in  the  Eastern 
States,  an  expense  not  imposed  upon  roads  in  the  West  and 
South.  Nor  is  a  comparison  of  capitalization  of  two  roads  in 
the   same    region    fair    until    expenditures    for   this   purpose    are 


CAPITALIZATION, 


System  Mileage* 

United     States 216.804 

I'..  M.  &  St.  Paul 7,244 

ChicaRo  &   North   Western..  7,631 

Missouri     Pacific 6,885 

Illinois    Central .'i.700 

Seaboard   Air   Line 2.878 

Southern    Railway 9,176 

Chicago.   Rock  Island  &   Pac.  14,504 
.\fchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe....        0,442 

Boston   v<k    Maine 3,340 

Great    Northern 6,097 

Southern    Pacific 9,733 

I'nion    Pacific 7,665 

Northern     Pacific 6.549 

Denver    &    Rio    Grande 2,782 

New    York    Central 8,730 

Pennsylvania     10,045 

Norfolk    &    Western l,88fi 

Great    Western 1,410 

Wab.ish     2,609 

New     Haven 2,755 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 4,600 

D..   L.   &   W 1,034 

Reading    2,288 

Erie     2.373 

'Owned,  less  jointly  held.      tHoldings, 


Total 
Outstanding 
$18,227,196,000 
251,131,000 
291,304,000 
514,872,000 
481,089,000 
217,291,000 
779,393,000 

1,510,310,000 
.S09,700,000 
212,759.000 
484,738,000 

1,092,597,000 
937,006,000 
509,422,000 
348,408,000 

1,068,173,000 

1,674,416,000 
185,662,000 
188,374,000 
315,550,000 
436,559.000 
865,847,000 
134,915,000 
531,522,000 
565,706,000 
outside  the  system. 


Holdings 

Within 

System 

$5,075,702,000 

13,899,000 

25,673,000 

169,597,000 

162,036,000 

73,067,000 

137,976,000 

636,172,000 

308,200,000 

20,084,000 

118,343,000 

458,909,000 

264,051,000 

44,206,000 

87,871,000 

215,232,000 

437,195,000 

17,165,000 

54,592,000 

54,900,000 

118,007,000 

294,062,000 

11,981,000 

115,791,000 

109,427,000 


JUNE    30,    1908. 
Minority 
Holdings  in 
Other  Systems 
$479,51 0.OOOt 


12.^.000 

6,969,000 

580,000 


33,000 
490,000 


LSI!, 789, 000 


61,705,000 

126,472,000 

24,900 


57,250 

31,486,000 

1,851,000 

2,686,000 

3,006,000 


Misc. 

Investments 

(.Approx.) 

5460.302.0011 

1,116,000 

2,661,000 

8,058,000 

2,000.000 

Sfil.OOO 

2,150,000 

15,285,000 

14,800.000 

700,000 

13.770,000 

55,095,000 

SO. 590. 000 

18,500.000 

7,440.000 

16,500,000 

76,806,000 

1,754,000 

800,000 

19,100,000 

37,400,000 

7.400,000 

4,509,000 

25,500,000 

9,101,000 


Jointly 

Held 

( .Vpprox.) 

12.800,000 

7.000,000 

OT.OOii.oOo 

93,000,000 

26.000.000 

196,000,000 

133,700,000 

9,000,000 

1,000,000 

8,500,000 

8,9OO.(]00 

20.000.000 

242,000.000 

36,000,000 

163,600,000 

6,300,000 
105,000,000 
15,000,000 
42,700,000 
6,800,000 
4,500,000 
43,600,000 


Net 

Capitaliza  i> 

per  Mile 

$58,050 

30,800 

31,000 

33,700 

39,400 

40,700 

47,500 

50,000 

50,600 

55,000 

57,600 

58,600 

64,800 

65,000 

82,000 

84,500 

86,400 

88,000 

90.000 

92,500 

96,600 

106,000 

115,000 

169,000 

169,000 


companies  makes  little  difference  in  the  final  result  for  most 
railways.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
New  York  Central.  For  others  like  the  Reading  and  the  Atchi- 
son, the  net  capitalization  is  actually  increased  by  elimination  of 
jointly  held  corporations.  For  some  few  roads,  notably  the 
weaker  companies,  this  factor  is  of  greater  moment.  The  net 
capitalization  per  mile  of  the  Wabash  company  was  brought  down 
by  eliminating  jointly  held  companies  from  $119,000  to  $92,000 
per  mile.  The  Illinois  Central's  capitalization  came  down  from 
152,000  to  $39,400  per  mile.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any 
detailed  computation  ownership  of  the  jointly  held  companies 
should  be  apportioned;  and  allowance  for  them  made.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  seemed  fairer  to  the  few  companies  detri- 
mentally affected  to  rule  them  out.  And  this  at  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  statistical  labor  has  been  done,  in  order  to  be 
on  the  safe  side. 

Turning  now  to  our  table  of  figures,  the  most  surprising  fea- 
ture is  the  wide  range  of  capitalization,  from  $.30,800  per  mile 
for  the  St.  Paul  road  to  nearly  six  times  that  figure  in  the  case 
of  the  Erie  Railroad.  Nor  is  any  broad  classification  of  systems 
possible.  The  granger  roads  and  those  of  the  less  densely  popu- 
lated regions  seem  to  be  in  a  general  way  relatively  low  in 
capitalization ;  while  the  great  trunk  lines  and  the  coal  roads  are 
heavily  laden  with  stocks  and  bonds.     Yet  exceptions  are  almost 


•Report  on  Intercorporate  Relations,  p.  26. 


known.     The    New   Haven   has    abolished   nearly   all   its   grade 

crossings.  The  Boston  &  Maine  still  has  thousands  of  highways 
unguarded.  Entirely  apart  from  the  relative  proportions  of 
duplicate  trackage,  always  in  favor  of  the  New  Haven  road,  this 
difference  deserves  consideration.  The  value  of  terminals  must, 
of  course,  be  distributed  over  the  whole  line.  Roads  like  the 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  Northwestern  or  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, with  enormous  holdings  of  real  estate  in  the  primary  centers 
of  population,  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Railways  either  tap- 
ping no  very  large  cities,  or,  if  so,  relying  upon  rented  property 
or  trackage  rights,  lack  one  of  the  principal  bases  for  a  heavy 
capitalization. 

Yet  further  allowance  must  be  made  before  drawing  final  con- 
clusions as  to  capitalization.  It  makes  a  great  difference  as  to 
the  age  of  the  property  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
promoted  and  built.  All  the  pioneer  roads  had  to  sell  bonds  at 
heavy  discount  in  order  to  secure  funds.  These  debts  maturing 
at  par,  the  charge  for  discount  on  bonds  may  have  been  a  beax-y 
item  of  initial  cost.  The  Western  Pacific,  financed  during  the 
panic  of  1907,  did  not  realize,  it  was  alleged,  over  $40,000,000  in 
cash  from  the  sale  of  $50,000,000  of  bonds  at  par.  Here  is  an 
expense  of  $10,000,000  to  be  charged  to  cost  of  construction.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Pacific  Coast  extension  of  the  St.  Paul 
system  was  financed  by  sale  of  its  own  stock  to  its  own  share- 
holders at  par.     The  only  additional  construction  cost  was  the 
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interest  on  the  investment  during  the  period  of  construction,  be- 
fore earnings  began  to  come  in.  The  only  offset  for  these  heavy 
e-xpenses  of  pioneer  roads  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  only 
seasoned  properties,  but  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  appreciation 
of  real  estate  values  incident  to  the  growth  of  the  country. 
Surely  the  land  grant  roads  have  received  full  compensation  for 
the  heavy  expenses  of  financing  in  the  early  days  from  this 
source. 

It  is  equally  important  to  consider  the  structure  of  the  system. 
The  Chicago  Great  Western  is  nearly  all  main  line,  such  as  it  is. 
Its  capitalization  figures  are  not  reduced  by  much  lightly  built 
branch  mileage,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Southern  system.  The 
Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route  both 
serve  the  same  territory  in  large  measure;  yet  the  former  has 
an"  intricate  network  of  branches  on  its  trunk,  while  the  latter  is 
a  single  direct  through  line,  with  almost  no  feeders.  Or  again 
one  system  may  be  held  together  by  leases,  while  another  actually 
owns  its  roads  in  fee  simple.  This  feature  undoubtedly  helps  to 
explain  the  high  capitalization  of  the  New  Haven  system,  by 
comparison  with  its  neighbor,  the  Boston  &  Maine.  And  then 
finally,  of  course,  full  details  are  needed  as  to  the  relative  worth 
of  the  rolling  stock.  Many  thousandsof  dollars  per  mile  of  line, 
more  or  less,  may  profitably  be  invested  in  this  way  without 
seemingly  affecting  operation.     The  difference  between  two  sys- 


purely  private  point  of  view,  the  aspect  of  the  investor  in  shares 
of  the  parent  Boston  &  Maine  Company,  the  capitalization  of 
$26,000  per  mile  is  the  basis  of  all  calculations ;  inasmuch  as  the 
larger  part  of  the  system  is  held  together  by  guaranteed  rentals. 
The  capitalization  of  the  present  company  is  based  upon  the 
surplus  earnings  of  these  lines  above  their  fixed  rents.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  public,  which  bears  the  aggregate  burden 
of  the  rates,  the  figure  of  $55,000  is  the  significant  one.  The 
Boston  &  Maine  in  its  individual  capitalization  as  a  parent  com- 
pany has  provided  for  only  51  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Maine  Central,  this  being  the  proportion  which  it  owns. 
But  the  shipping  and  traveling  public  are  concerned  with  the 
entire  capitalization  of  both  the  parent  and  subsidiary  lines, 
allowance  for  duplication  being  properly  made.  Yet  this  method 
of  calculation  does  not  always  enhance  capitalization,  as  in  the 
preceding  instance.  Sometimes  it  may  actually  reduce  it.  This 
is  true  of  the  Northwestern  system.  This  new  mode  of  com- 
putation reduces  its  average  capitalization  by  about  $3,500  per 
mile.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  substantially  dif- 
ferent results  follow  from  this  mode  of  computation ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  these  results,  if  compiled  with  great  care  for  each 
company,  especially  if  market  price  for  securities  instead  of  par 
could  be  used,  would  be  entitled  to  greater  weight  for  all  pur- 
poses of  comparison  of  road  with   road,  or  in  connection  with 


Per   Mile   of   Line. 


System  Net 

June   30,  Mileage  Capitaliz'n 
1906 

St.     Paul 6,961  $30,800 

North    Western 7,453  31,000 

Mo.     Pacific 6,275  33,700 

Illinois    Central 5,698  39,400 

Seaboard     2,611  40,700 

Southern      7,515  47,500 

Rock     Island    14,200  50,000 

Atchison      8,433  50,600 

Boston    &    Maine 3,241  55,000 

Great    Northern     5,196  57,600 

Southern    Pacific    9,459  58,600 

Union    Pacific     6,422  64,800 

Northern    Pacific    6,223  65.0<M) 

D.  &  R.  G 2,477  82.000 

N.     Y.     Central 8,221  81..')(I0 

Pennsylvania      10,754  86,400 

Norfolk   &    Western 1,853  88,000 

Great     Western     1.475  90,000 

Wabash 2,517  92,500 

New   Haven    2.603  96.600 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 4,029  106.000 

n..    T,.    &    W 957  ll.'i.ooo 

Rending     2,126  1fi>).oon 

Erie      2,150  169,000 

United    States 216,804  58,060 


Gross 
Earnings 

From 

Operation 

$8,000 

8,500 

7.100 

10,580 

6,050 

7.274 

7.380 

9,370 

14.600 

8.900 

11.800 

11.200 

9.830 

7.900 

22.700 

22,000 

15,300 

7.500 

10.000 

23.100 

19.200 

34.400 

10.000 

22,060 

10,300 


Net 

Earnings 
1-rom 

Operation 
$2,760 
2,860 
2.270 
3.530 
1.630 
1.840 
2.500 
3.360 
3.820 
4,100 

6,500 
4,800 
3,170 
5,5.i0 
7,200 
5,300 
2.500 
3.340 
8,400 
7.700 
17.700 
7.000 
6,680 


3,500 


Charges. 

Taxes  and 

Guaranteed 

Rentals 

$850 

860 

1.830 

1.620 

1,200 

1.510 

1.860 

1,260 

3.070 


1.400 
1,150 

3.500 
3.050 
1.800 
1.200 
3.040 
4.000 
3.300 
11,600 
4.500 
5.250 

1.750 


Ton  Miles 

Freight 

Traffic 

(Dcnsitv) 

670.000 

1.094.000 

740.000 

[1.408.000] 

368.000 

527,000 

600.000 

693,000 

835,000 

784.000 

[1,203,000] 

971.000 

435,000 

[2,545.000] 

[4.742.001)] 

2,704.000 

1.065.000 

1.180,000 

990.000 

2.660.000 

1.568.000 

1.587.000 

2,764.000 

982.000 


Earnings 
Per 
Train 
Mile 

$2.42 
2.32 
2.32 

[1.96] 
2.17 
1.90 

[2.28] 
2.87 

[1.85] 
4.25 
3.29 

[3.84] 
3.09 
2.85 

[2.451 

13.14] 


1.59 
3.40 
2.35 


Net 

Earnings 

to 

Net 

Capitaliz'n. 


6.6 
6.9 


6.5 
8.3 
6.0 
2.8 
3.5 
8.7 
7.2 
15.4 
4.1 
3.9 


Charges, 

Etc., 
to 

Net 
Earnings 

30.4 

30 

80 
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terns  will  appear  only  when  the  items  of  expenditure  for  rental 
of  equipment  or  interest  on  car  trust  securities  are  compared. 

The  foregoing  comments  upon  the  intricacies  of  railway 
finance  suffice  to  show  why  new  modes  of  calculation  of  net 
capitalization  are  imperatively  demanded.  The  customary  method 
of  figuring  mileage  capitalization  is  to  divide  the  sum  of  stock 
and  funded  debt  issued  by  the  miles  of  line.  Such  a  calculation 
considers  the  finances  only  of  the  parent  company.  It  was  suit- 
able to  old-fashioned,  simple  railroad  organization.  But  in  a 
complicated  group  of  owned,  lcase<l  and  controlled  roads  it  faiU 
to  give  a  true  representation  of  the  state  of  affairs.  Nor  are  the 
figures  for  one  road  in  any  wi.sc  fairly  comparable  with  those 
of  another,  differently  organized  financially.  How  great  a  dif- 
ference this  present  mode  of  determining  capitalization  may  be 
from  the  one  customarily  cini)loyc(l  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  ("ompany.  Its  nominal 
capital  stock  and  funded  debt,  as  of  June  30,  1!)0(!,  amounted  to 
$60,280,000,  f)r  $26,000  per  mile  for  2,2H7  miles  of  line  ni)erated 
directly.  Our  figure  for  the  entire  group  with  a  mileage  of 
3,36fl  in  the  Boston  &  Maine  system  was  $.'.'),00n  per  mile  of 
line.  This  wide  flifference  of  upward  of  100  per  cent,  is  iliie  to 
the  fact  that  our  calculation  comprehends  the  c.iiiitali/ation  of 
each  separate  unit  in  the  system,  such  as  the  Boston  Si  I.owclt, 
capitalized  at  $lo.OO(l;  the  Maine  (Vnlral  at  $12,000,  and  the 
I'ilchburg    Kailniad,   capitalized   at   $105,000   per    mile,      f'rom   a 


the  discussion  of  overcapitalization  or  rate  regulation  than  those 
currently  quoted. 

The  next  step  in  our  analysis  is  to  compare  earning  power 
with  true  capitalization.  A  comparative  exhibit  of  this  sort  is 
afforded  by  our  second  set  of  figures.  The  mileage  in  each 
system  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  table  of 
net  capitalization,  from  which,  in  fact,  the  results  as  to  capitaliza- 
tion are  brought  forward.  This  i)urports  to  be  no  more  than  a 
rough  calculation,  for  the  technical  difficulties  of  exact  com- 
parison are  very  great.  The  results  are,  of  course,  as  of  June  30, 
1906,  that  being  the  dale  of  the  official  statistics  used  in  com- 
puting capitalization.  Many  important  changes  in  railway  group- 
ing have  since  occurred,  such,  for  example,  as  the  readjustment 
of  railway  investments  in  the  anthracite  coal  roads,  the  develop- 
ment of  later  Union  Pacific  and  i\ew  Haven  finance,  and  the 
reorganizations  of  1907.  Moreover,  even  for  the  given  date,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  compute  results  for  the  systems  exactly 
as  classified  in  the  official  F''ederal  report  used  for  computing  net 
capitalization  Many  roads  within  a  system,  held  together  by 
ownership  of  a  bare  majority  of  stock,  report  financial  results 
separately.  It  has  been  necessary  to  piece  these  together.  But 
the  larger  units  have  alone  been  taken  into  account. 

An  attempt  has,  however,  been  made  to  piece  together  a  siiflfi- 
cienlly  large  |)ri>portion  of  each  "system"  to  render  the  returns 
fairly  representative.     Thus,  by  combining  the  operating  returns 
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Inr  tlir  l'riiMsylv;iin.i  l\:iilri>ail,  the  I'limsylv.inia  (Oiiiiiaiiy,  tlu- 
I'hiladclplnn,  VVilniiiiKtim  &  llaltiinorc,  tlic  VVcsi  Jersey  &  Sea 
Sliorr.  the  Niirtlierii  feiitral  and  llic  I.ouk  Isl.md  railways,  a 
sufluit-nt  |iro|H>rti<in  i>f  all  llie  reiiiisylvaiiia  system's  mileaKe  is 
roin|ir>-|ieiided  to  permit  KraftiiiK  the  results  upon  the  I'lKiires  of 
net  lapitalization  derived  from  the  precediiiK  lahlc.  l^<|na!ly  dilli- 
cult  IS  it  li>  secure  entire  uniformity  ticcaiise  of  the  difTrrcnt 
forms  of  afcountinn  employed.  Most  of  these  ligurcs  have  hecn 
taken  from  the  Manual  of  Statistics  for  l!t()7,  supplemented  by 
examination  of  individual  reports.  The  greatest  amhinuity  is 
in  the  treatment  of  lixetl  charKcs.  The  practice  respcctiiiK  sink- 
iiiK  funds  is  t|Uitc  varied.  The  N'orlh  Western  ri'Kiilarly  credits 
its  mcoine  from  "Omaha"  stock  against  llxcd  charges,  thus  rc- 
duriiiK  them  suhstantially.  In  this  tahle  taxes  arc  included  with 
fixed  charges  for  purposes  of  comparison.  \'or  has  it  always 
been  possible  to  treat  rentals  uniformly;  but  in  the  main  it 
would  appear  that  guaranteed  rentals  like  those  on  the  Boston  & 
Maine  system  are  included  with  fixed  charges;  while  rentals 
contingent  upon  earnings,  as  in  the  Pennsylvania  group,  are 
cxcludetl  from  the  statement  of  fixed  charges,  as  given.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  these  figures  for  earnings  are  those 
reported  for  parent  companies.  They  are  not  compiled,  as  were 
the  data  concerning  capitalization  by  aggregating  the  precise 
returns  for  each  separate  corporate  unit.  Jointly  held  terminal 
companies  are  seldom  included  in  statements  of  the  great  sys- 
tems. I'lidisclosed  i)rolits  or  losses  may  readily  disappear  in 
intercorporate  accounting  within  each  system.  It  has  recently 
been  charged  that  the  Illinois  Central  has  not  made  clear  its 
obligations  assumed  in  the  guarantee  of  bonds  of  the  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  X'alley  road.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  balance 
is  heavily  on  the  profit  side;  in  other  words,  that  more  surplus 
earnings  are  left  undivided  than  losses  are  concealed.  As  for  the 
figures  of  traffic  density,  weighted  averages  of  the  component 
parts  of  each  system  have  been  computed  when  not  reported  for 
the  system  as  a  whole.  The  principal  exceptions  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  Central  and  Union  Pacific,  where  only 
parent  company  results  are  given. 

In  comparing  net  earnings  with  capitalization,  how  does  one 
know  that  the  properties  are  being  uniformly  maintained  out  of 
expenditures  for  operation?  May  not  some  be  deteriorating 
through  postponement  of  proper  maintenance,  while  others  are 
being  steadily  improved  by  a  liberal  policy  in  this  regard?  A 
case  in  point  is  the  experience  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  under 
Hawley  management.  This  road  initiated  4  per  cent,  dividends 
in  19"~.  showing  them,  however,  as  barely  earned.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding two  years  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way  dropped 
from  $3,120  per  mile  of  line  to  $2,494  in  1909.  Had  not  the 
road  been  thus  "skinned,"  as  it  appears,  the  dividends  would 
have  been  far  from  earned.  The  property  has  not  recovered 
from  the  recent  Harriman  piratical  raid  sufficiently  to  render 
such  tactics  safe.  \'et  a  bold  comparison  of  expenditures  for 
maintenance  of  way  and  equipment  per  mile  of  line  would  be 
unfair.  The  need  for  such  outlay  varies  more  or  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  load  of  utilization.  Maintenance,  if  compared, 
should  be  given  in  terms  of  density  of  trafific.  Thus  in  1907  the 
Union  Pacific  expended  $3,175  per  mile  of  line  for  maintenance 
of  way;  the  North  Western  expended  only  $2,333.  But  the 
density  of  traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific  road  is  60  per  cent. 
greater.  Maintenance  of  way  expenditure  in  terms  of  100,000  ton- 
miles  of  freight  density  are  only  $2()8  for  tlie  Union  Pacific,  against 
$324  for  the  North  Western,  per  mile  of  line.  Despite  appear- 
ances, due  regard  being  paid  to  density  of  traffic,  the  North 
Western  is  pursuing  the  more   conservative   policy   of  the  two. 

The  principal  conclusion  supported  by  this  second  table  is  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  net  return  upon  the  net  capitalization  of  all  Ameri- 
can railways  as  a  unit,  after  settlement  of  fixed  charges,  is  far 
from  excessive.  From  an  average  of  6  per  cent,  for  the  United 
States,  this  balance  for  interest  and  dividends  ranges  from  less 
than  3  per  cent,  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western  to  10  per  cent, 
on  the  Union  Pacific.  The  D.,  L.  &  W.,  with  net  earnings  of 
15  per  cent,  is  abnormal,  as  already  noted.  Of  course,  the 
actual  rate  of  return  on  the  capital  stock  of  parent  companies 


is  liiglur  tli;iii  this,  tlicy  being  the  residuary  legatees  of  profits 
after  interest  on  bonds  and  subsidiary  companies  arc  cared  for. 
Hut  even  with  this  allowance  the  rale  appears  not  to  be  ex- 
cessive, as  inspection  of  the  last  column  demonstrates.  For 
comparison   the  rciiirns   for  other  countries  arc  as  follows: 

('n|iil<ili7Jitiun  Net  Karnini{«  I'cr  Cent, 

IVr  Mile  I'cr  Mile  Net  Karningii 

of  Line  of  Line  to  Capitalization 

(;re.il     Ilritain,    "00 $V07,000  $'J.ftH()  3.45 

l'"rancc     (0    Cn.'t.),    '04....             133,000  n,.')00  4.9 

Ccrtnanv.    '1)0 04,200  4.r,Hri  7.28 

l.'nited  Stnlca. '06 fiS.OSO  S.SOO  t. 

This  low  rate  of  return  for  American  railways,  as  a  whole, 
being  expressive  of  a  ratio  between  two  variables,  may  be  due 
to  either  one  of  two  facts.  Either  the  earnings  arc  unduly  low, 
or  the  capitalization  is  too  high.  As  to  the  second  assumption, 
whatever  may  have  been  true  of  conditions  a  generation  ago,  it 
certainly  does  not  appear  that  at  present  the  capitalization  is 
unduly  high,  as  measured  in  terms  of  cost  or  physical  value. 
And  this  comparison  with  leading  European  states  appears  to 
support  this  view,  when  our  railway  net  is  considered  as  a 
whole.  For  our  capitalization  per  mile  of  line  is  distinctly  the 
smallest  in  the  list.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  take  the 
average  for  the  United  States  and  line  up  individual  companies 
alongside  it,  the  ill  effects  of  excessive  capitalization  in  specific 
instances  at  once  appear.  This  comparison  may  perhaps  best  be 
effected  by  putting  our  railway  systems  into  typical  groups, 
ranging  in  order  from  what  may  be  termed  financially  con- 
servative systems  to  unwisely  ordered  ones.  At  this  point,  how- 
ever, it  should  carefully  be  noted  that  these  comparisons  should 
not  always  be  regarded  as  indictments  of  existing  managements. 
Nowhere  than  in  the  field  of  corporate  finance  is  it  clearer  that 
the  evil  men  do  lives  after  them.  The  notorious  past  of  some 
of  these  companies,  like  the  Erie  under  Jim  Fisk  and  Jay  Gould, 
or  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  as  reorganized  by  the  late  Mr.  Harriman, 
must  be  held  accountable  for  their  present  financial  hardships  in 
a  large  measure.  The  difficult  task  of  rescuing  these  properties 
from  their  slough  of  overcapitalization  requires  talent  of  a  high 
order  coupled  with  infinite  patience. 

Reasonable  capitalization,  from  one  point  of  view,  being  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  relativity  between  two  variables,  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  low  capitalization  and  modest  earnings  or 
high  capitalization  and  rich  returns  be  coupled  up.  But  in  either 
case  it  is  imperative  that  the  burden  of  fixed  charges  be  low 
in  order  that  the  balance  may  be  satisfactory.  The  first  two 
groups  of  properties  therefore  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  con- 
servatively financed  roads  are  both  characterized  by  fixed 
charges  of  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  per  mile;  that  is  to  say,  by 
fixed  charges  absorbing  less  than  half  and  ordinarily  not  more 
than  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  net  earnings  from  operation. 
The  balance  remaining,  therefore,  is  sure  to  be  satisfactory;  that 
is.  to  say,  from  4  to  8  per  cent,  on  net  capitalization.  But  the 
marked  contrast  between  these  two  groups  in  the  first  class  is 
that  one  is  capitalized  between  $30,000  and  $50,000  per  mile,  with 
earnings  per  mile  centering  about  $3,000;  while  the  other  is 
capitalized  very  much  higher,  at  $50,000  to  $100,000  per  mile. 
(Baltimore  &  Ohio  alone  exceeding  that  figure,  but  its  net  earn- 
ings are  correspondingly  large,  viz.,  from  $4,000  to  $7,000  for 
the  same  unit.)  This  difference  in  earning  power  is,  of  course, 
largely  the  result  of  differences  in  density.  The  granger  roads 
all  have  less  than  1,000,000  ton-miles  of  freight  traffic  per  mile; 
while  the  second  group  rises  to  5,000,000  ton-miles  per  mile  of 
line.  (The  Great  Northern  alone  has  a  density  more  closely 
allied  to  that  of  the  granger  roads.  Its  profits  result  from 
phenomenal  economy  in  operation.)  The  important  point  is  that 
the  relativity  between  the  two  variables  is  such  that  the  net  earn- 
ings stand  to  capitalization  at  between  6  and  10  per  cent ;  and  that 
the  fixed  charges  to  be  deducted  are  relatively  moderate  in  amount. 

I'ixed  charges,  it  will  be  noted,  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  are  enormous — $11,600  per  mile  of  line.  This  is 
more  than  twice  the  fixed  charges  on  the  Erie.  But  earnings 
are  likewise  so  phenomenal,  more  than  twice  those  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania or  New  Haven  systems,  that,  while  fixed  charges  absorb 
two-thirds  of  net  revenue,  a  substantial  balance  remains.     This 
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balance  focussed  on  the  small  capital  of  the  parent  company  ex- 
plains  the   phenomenally   high   market   price   of    its   securities. 

Capitalization     Per  Cent.  Net    Per  Cent.  Fi.xed 
Charges 
Per  Mile         to  Capitaliz'n.    to  Net  Earnings 
Class  I. — Group  A: 

Northwestern      $31,000  9.2  30 

St.     Paul 30,800  8.9  30.4 

Illinois    Central 39.400  9  46 

Atchison     50,600  6.6  37 

Group    B : 

Great     Northern $57,600                       7.1  43 

Union     Pacific 64,800  10  21 

Northern    Pacific 65,000                       7.4  24 

Norfolk    &    Western 88,000                       6.2  34 

Pennsylvania     86,400                       8.3  42 

The  prejudicial  effect  of  a  heavy  burden  of  fixed  charges  may 
next  be  demonstrated  by  segregating  in  a  second  class  the  com- 
panies thus  characterized.  But  at  the  same  time  the  systems  in 
this  class  all  enjoy  ample  or  high  net  earnings.  In  other  words, 
while  heavily  burdened,  they  possess  sufficient  earning  power  in 
normal  times  to  support  it.  The  real  test  of  this  group  is 
applied  in  times  of  depression.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
stability  of  the  surplus  after  fixed  charges  is  apt  to  be  endan- 
gered. By  way  of  contrast,  the  Pennsylvania,  in  the  preceding 
group  of  roads  with  low  fixed  charges,  having  financed  its  new 
improvements  by  stock  issues  instead  of  bonds,  witnessed  during 
the  depression  of  1908  a  decline  of  gross  earnings  of  $52,400,000, 
while  reducing  its  net  earnings  after  fixed  charges  by  only 
$2,971,000.  The  Union  Pacific,  having  followed  the  same  policy, 
is  equally  impregnable  financially. 

Capitalization  Per  Cent.  Net  Per  Cent.  Fi.Ked 
Charges 

Per  Mile  to  Capitaliz'n.  to  Net  Earnings 
Class  II. 

Boston  &  Maine $55,000  6.9  80 

New   York   Central 84,500  6.5  63 

New     Haven 96,600  8.7  47 

Baltimore  &   Ohio 106,000  7.2  43 

Reading     169,000  4.1  64 

Among  these  five  companies,  fixed  charges  (including  fixed 
rentals)  consume  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  per  mile;  that  is  to 
say,  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  of  net  earnings.  This  is  a  burden 
of  fixed  charges  approximately  twice  as  great  as  in  the  first 
class.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  their  earnings,  some- 
times attaining  nearly  $8,000  per  mile,  a  comfortable  balance 
usually  remains,  nevertheless.  Systems  in  this  class  are  com- 
monly so  financed  that  this  balance  after  fixed  charges  and 
rentals,  while  seemingly  small,  is  focussed  upon  a  parent  com- 
pany, in  itself  modestly  capitalized.  The  result  is  that  a  normal 
rate  of  return  is  thereby  established.  This  point  has  already 
been  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  But  the 
peculiarity  of  several  of  these  companies  is  the  fluctuating  nature 
of  this  rate  of  return.  Alternately  fat  and  lean  balances  follow 
changes  in  industrial  property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fixity  of 
the  return  upon  much  of  the  capitalization  concentrates  the 
growth  for  future  years  upon  a  small  basis  of  capital  stock.  The 
financial  potentialities  of  some  of  these  companies  may  be  very 
great.  Vet  for  the  present  they  do  not  afford  the  guarantee  of 
steady  returns,  possessed  by  the  groups  of  roads  in  the  first  class, 
as  fortified  by  the  advantage  of  low  fixed  charges. 

Most  of  the  companies  in  this  group,  it  should  be  observed, 
arc  financially  strong  by  reason  of  heavy  density  of  traffic,  high 
rates  or  both,  giving  them  an  ample  earning  power  per  mile  of 
line.  But  in  the  case  of  other  companies  not  in  the  enjoyment 
of  such  high  earnings,  the  disadvantage  of  proportionately  heavy 
fixed  charges  is  very  clear.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  overcome  this 
disability  readily  even  by  maintaining  the  total  capitalization  upon 
a  low  basis.  This  may  be  shown  by  the  following  group  of 
roafls,  assignable  tf)  a  third  general  class.     These  are  capitalized 

Capit.ilizalion      I'cr  Cent.  Net    Per  Crnl.  Fixed 
Chnmri 
rVr  Mile  lo  Capitaliz'n.     to  Net  Fjirningf 

Cr.Aiit    HI. 

Sfdhnnrd      $10,700  4  78 

MiMfrtiri     Pniifit 33.7110  fl.7  80 

at  less  than  $r)0,00O  per  mile,  with  earnings  proportionately  low, 
but  they  are  at  the  same  time  saddled  with  fixed  charges  which 
absorb  thrrc-qiiarfcrs  or  more  of  their  net  earnings.  I.ow  earn- 
ing power  whrthcr  resulting  from  low  density  as  on  the  Sea- 
board, or   from  lf)w  rates  applied  to  a   fair  density  of  traffic  as 


on  the  Missouri  Pacific — and  high  fixed  charges  are  a  dangerous 
combination,  even  with  modest  capitalization. 

Railways  in  the  fourth  class,  as  respects  their  financing,  are 
characterized  by  abnormally  high  capitalization,  ranging  from 
about  $50,000  per  mile  of  line  on  the  Rock  Island  system  to  over 
three  times  that  figure  on  the  Erie  Railroad.  This  absolutely  high 
capitalization  is  not  by  itself  their  main  claim  to  distinction; 
inasmuch  as  several  properties  in  the  preceding  class  were  capi- 
talized above  $100,000  per  mile.  The  prime  characteristic  is  a 
distorted  relativity  between  capitalization  and  earning  power. 
But  it  must  be  firmly  grasped  that  it  is  this  relativity  and  not 
the  absolute  volume  of  capital  outstanding  which  is  of  moment. 
The  Reading,  capitalized  nearly  thrice  as  heavily  as  the  Southern 
and  with  fixed  charges  equally  greater,  earns  $7,000  net  per  mile, 
as  compared  with  $1,800  on  the  Southern.  But  in  both  cases 
capitalization  is  so  huge  by  comparison  with  earnings  that  a 
negligible  balance  remains  for  distribution.  Net  earnings  from 
operation  to  meet  fixed  charges  usually  in  this  class  of  roads 
yield  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  capitalization.  Obviously  not  much 
balance  can  be  expected  after  fixed  charges  are  paid  out  of  this. 
At  this  point,  however,  one  may  note  a  further  subdivision  of 
th"e  roads   in  this   fourth   class.     The  first  group    (A),  heavily 

Capitalization  Per  Cent.  Net  Per  Cent.  Fixed 
Charges 

Per  Mile  to  Capitaliz'n.  to  Net  Earnings 
Class    IV. — Group    A: 

Chicago  Great  Western.. .          $90,000  2.8  48 

Rock    Island 50.000  5  74 

Group     H: 

Smitht-rn      $47,500  3.8  82 

W.ihcish      92.500  3.5  93 

Reading     Ififl.OOO  4.1  64 

Erie      1(19.000  3.9  78 

capitalized  in  proportion  to  earning  power,  is  somewhat  more 
favored  in  respect  of  fixed  expenses ;  less  than  half  of  net  being 
devoted  thereto  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western.  Strongly  con- 
trasted therewith  is  another  group  (B),  even  more  heavily 
capitalized  both  absolutely  and  in  terms  of  revenue  power;  and, 
moreover,  utterly  swamped  by  fixed  charges,  which  absorb  as 
much  as  nine-tenths  of  the  relatively  scanty  income.  All  the 
roads  in  this  group  (B),  whether  with  high  or  low  fixed  charges, 
may  assuredly  be  characterized  as  overcapitalized  from  every 
point  of  view.  Entirely  apart  from  every  consideration  of  value 
of  the  physical  property,  even  the  criterion  of  reasonable  earning 
power  in  relation  to  capital  issues,  utterly  fails.  Indefensible 
financing  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  market  value  of  their  junior 
securities.  In  most  instances  the  causes  of  financial  impotence 
lie  buried  in  the  past.  Present  managements  appear  to  be  striv- 
ing manfully  to  rescue  them  from  collapse.  But  the  difficulty  is 
enormous.  Factors  which  on  conservatively  financed  roads  make 
for  prosperity,  on  roads  of  this  class  become  almost  unsupport- 
able  burdens.  Thus,  even  growth  of  traffic,  entailing  as  it  does 
the  necessity  for  heavy  capital  outlay,  brings  no  relief.  For, 
there  being  no  adequate  surplus  earnings  over  fixed  charges  to 
draw  upon,  there  is  no  recourse  except  to  issue  more  securities. 
The  one  road  in  this  group  somewhat  more  favored  than  the  rest 
is  the  Reading.  Product  of  scandal  and  fraud  of  a  generation 
ago,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  its  tangible  assets  of  undeveloped 
coal  lands  are  of  great  value.  Its  potential  strength  has,  how- 
ever, always  been  its  actual  weakness.  Staggering  for  a  genera- 
tion under  a  burden  of  debt  incurred  in  order  to  acquire  a  future 
monopoly  of  this  indispensable  commodity,  its  general  traffic, 
together  with  its  large  share  of  the  hard  coal  trade  conducted  at 
monopoly  prices,  seem  likely  to  carry  it  on  to  a  successful  issue. 
Time,  which  with  its  ever-recurring  interest  periods  so  preys 
upon  its  fellows  in  this  financial  class,  must  ultimately  prove  its 
salvation.  But  in  the  meantime  the  public  is  taxed  to  pay  in- 
terest upon  the  value  of  the  coal  supply  of  the  indefinite  future. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  finances  of  individual  systems 
has,  it  is  hoped,  firmly  established  the  fact  that  reasonable  capi- 
talization is  entirely  an  affair  of  proportionality.  Mere  absolute 
figures  can  afford  little  index  as  to  financial  status,  either  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  investor  or  the  public.  .\  modest  capital 
issue  per  mile  of  line  may  represent  an  improper  fiscal  policy; 
while   sound   warrant    for   heavy  capitalization   may   be   at   hand. 
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MARVIN   HUGHITT. 

Tlic  rclircinciit  Ut'^l  week  of  Marvin  lliiKliill  from  the  prisi- 
(Irncy  i>f  the  t'hicaKo  &  Nortli  Western  ami  his  election  as  cli.iir- 
inuii  of  the  board  of  tlirectors  was  an  interesting  event  in  the 
history  of  railways  in  this  country,  Mr.  lluKhitt  was  almost,  if 
not  <|iiitc.  the  (lean  of  the  iircsidcnts  of  larne  American  railways. 
Me  became  president  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  in  1K87. 
Sir  William  I  .  Van  Home  did  not  heconic  urcsiiknt  of  the 
Canadian  I'acilic  until  1888.  K.  P.  Kipley  did  not  become  prcsi- 
vlcnt  of  the  Santa  Fe  initil  ISiMi.  Alexander  J.  Cassalt  was  not 
elected  president  of  the  IVnnsytvania  Railroad  until  1H!M».  James 
J,  Hill  became  president  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba 
m  IS}<;1  (four  years  before  Mr.  lluKhitt  was  elected  president  of 
the  North  Western)  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  in  188!';  but  he  retired  souu-  lime  simv  from  (lie  duties 
of  the  presidency  to  those  of 
the  chairmanship.  The  only 
man  who  is  now  president  oi 
a  large  .\merican  railway  am  I 
who  was  president  before  M 
Hughitt  was  elected  presidem 
of  the  North  Western,  it  is  b' 
lieved.  is  Milton  H,  Smith  "i 
the  Louisville  &  Nashvill. 
But  Mr.  Smith's  service  b.i- 
not  been  continuous.  He  wa- 
president  of  the  Louisville  X 
Nashville  from  1884  to  188ii. 
was  vice-president  from  lt<>^i' 
to  1891.  and  was  then  again 
made   president. 

Mr.  Hughitt's  resignation  to 
assume  the  less  active.  Inn 
hardly  less  responsible,  dutic- 
of  the  chairmanship  of  the 
board  is  in  accordance  with  a 
precedent  which  has  been  sci 
within  very  recent  years  by  a 
number  of  railway  presidents, 
including  James  J.  Hill,  George 
B.  Harris,  of  the  Burlington, 
and  Oscar  G.  Murray,  of  tlie 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  W.  11 
Newman  also  recently  retired 
to  a  place  on  the  New  \iii'k 
Central's  board;  and  J.  1 
Harahan  has  confirmed  a  re- 
port that  he  will  soon  retire 
from  the  presidency  of  the 
Illinois  Central  to  becoin. 
chairman  of  its  board.  The 
changes  in  the  presidencies  of 
large  railways  have  come  so 
fast    lately    that   it    is    evident 
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the  younger  generation  will  soon  be  responsible  for  their  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  Hughitt's  career  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  annals  of  the  railways  of  this  country.  He  will  always  hs 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  able  of  railway 
managers.  When  he  became  president  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  in  1887  it  operated  a  total  mileage  of  less  than  4,000 
miles.  This  did  not  include  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha,  which  in  1887  had  a  mileage  of  1,340  miles.  Mr. 
Hughitt  was  president  of  the  latter  road  for  five  years  before 
1887.  In  1910  the  North  Western  operates  7,620  miles,  and  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  1.739  miles.  Mr 
Hughitt  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha  two  years  ago  and  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
liam .A.  Gardner,  who  now  succeeds  him  on  the  North  Western. 

The  increase  in  the  mileage  of  the  North  W^estern  system  con- 


vex s  but  a  f.iini  idea  of  the  development  which  Uj<>\(  place  in 
the  properly  undir  Mr.  lliiKhiti'ii  active  managcmeni.  lie  is 
sDinriimes  referred  to  as  a  "conservative"  railway  manager.  A 
better  stalcnunt  woulfl  lie,  in  the  parlance  of  modern  politics, 
liiat  he  has  been  a  "conservative  progressive."  There  has  been 
nothing  sensational  about  his  methods,  but  they  have  been  con- 
stantly progressive,  and  in  the  very  best  sense  of  that  word, 
lie  has  apparently  had  two  ideals.  One  has  been  to  make  such 
I  xtensions  and  Mnprovcments  as  would  develop  the  maximum 
Irafiic  and  enable  it  to  be  handled  with  the  maximum  economy, 
thereby  making  the  property  as  profitable  as  possible  to  those 
who  invested  their  money  in  it ;  and  the  other  has  been  to  give 
the  public  the  very  best  service  that  it  was  possible  to  render. 
•Perhaps  the  latter  ideal  occupied  the  foremost  place  in  his  mind. 
In  any  event  he  has  succeeded  in  realizing  both  ideals  in  a  prc- 
iMiiiunt  dcaref      Ilis  mnscrvatism  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 

be  never  allowed  himself  to 
be  tempted  into  building  an 
extension  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  North  Western  for  years 
has  had  very  satisfactory 
through  traffic  arrangements 
with  the  Union  Pacific  and 
other  Harriman  lines.  It  has 
delivered  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness to  them,  and  they  have 
delivered  a  good  deal  to  it.  If 
it  had  built  to  the  coast  it 
would  have  become  a  competi- 
tor of,  instead  of  a  connection 
with,  the  Harriman  lines,  and 
it  is  questionable  if  it  would 
have  been  as  profitable  for  it 
to  have  entered  into  the  Pa- 
cific coast  competition  as  it  has 
been  for  it  to  maintain  its 
present  traffic  arrangements. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hugh- 
itt has  shown  an  unflagging 
perseverance  in  building  exten- 
sions and  branches  everywhere 
in  the  North  Western's  imme- 
diate territory.  A  consequence 
'  f  this  steady,  but  never  sen- 
-ational,  development  has  been 
that  the  road  has  never  been 
to  any  considerable  extent  bur- 
dened by  unprofitable  branches. 
Hardly  a  railway  in  America 
has  a  finer  dividend  record.  It 
has  never  failed  to  pay  a  divi- 
dend in  any  year  since  1878. 
From  1887  (when  Mr.  Hughitt 
became  president)  to  1894,  it 
paid  6  per  cent,  on  its  common 
stock.  In  1805  it  paid  4  per  cent;  from  1896  to  1899  it  paid 
•5  per  cent.;  in  1900  it  paid  G  per  cent.,  and  since  then  it  has 
regularly  paid  7  per  cent.  Its  ability  always  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions to  its  bondholders  and  stockholders  has  been  due  both  to 
its  conservative  but  steady  development  and  to  the  fact  that  its 
securities  have  never  been  the  subject  of  manipulation. 

While  the  road  has  been  constantly  strengthened  by  strategic 
extensions  to  every  part  of  its  territory,  millions  have  been  spent 
both  from  earnings  and  from  capital  to  put  it  in  fine  physical 
condition.  It  has  been  double-tracked  from  Chicago  to  Omaha, 
from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  and  most  of  the  way  from  Chicago 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Its  equipment,  roadway  and  struc- 
tures have  been  kept  in  excellent  condition.  It  has  an  exceptional 
mileage  of  block  signals,  and  is  tD-day  universally  recognized, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Hughitt's  management  of  it,  as  one 
of  the  best  railways  in  the  world. 
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Its  service  to  the  public  has  been  such  as  only  such  a  railway 
is  able  to  give.  When  the  Wisconsin  Railway  Commission  fin- 
ished its  hearing  on  the  passenger-rate  question  about  three  and 
a  half  years  ago,  one  of  the  commissioners  remarked  that  the 
only  criticism  he  had  to  make  of  the  North  Western  was  that 
the  service  it  rendered  was  too  good;  that  it  gave  the  public 
really  more  than  the  public  could  in  reason  ask.  The  large  sub- 
urban business  of  the  company  at  Chicago  has  been  a  thing  in 
which  Mr.  Hughitt  has  taken  special  interest  and  pride. 

Some  time  ago  the  Wells  street  station  in  Chicago  became 
inadequate  properly  to  take  care  of  the  4-5,000  or  more  people 
who  pass  through  it  daily.  It  was  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Hughitt's 
policy  that,  as  a  new  station  was  needed,  one  should  be  built 
which  should  gratify  the  civic  pride  of  the  people  of  Chicago 
and  should  serve  the  road's  needs  for  years  to  come.  The  new 
North  Western  passenger  station  and  terminals,  which  are  Hear- 
ing completion,  will,  it  is  estimated,  have  a  capacity  for  handling 
250,000  people  a  day,  and  are  a  splendid  monument  to  Mr. 
Hughitt's  civic  spirit.  The  inception  of  the  station,  the  plan- 
ning for  it,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  were  all  his. 

Mr.  Hughitt's  disposition  to  give  the  public  a  square  deal,  and 
even  more  than  a  square  deal,  has  manifested  itself  in  innumer- 
able ways.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  he  was  one  of  the 
very  small  minority  of  railway  presidents  who  five  years  ago 
lavored  President  Roosevelt's  plan  to  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  power  to  substitute  reasonable  rates  for 
those  which  it  found  unreasonable. 

While  he  has  been  a  man  of  many  and  important  works  he 
iias  been  and  still  is  a  man  of  very  few  words.  .Anybody  who 
lias  any  business  with  him  can  see  him  at  his  office,  and  is  re- 
ceived and  treated  with  the  courtesy  traditionally  characteristic 
f.{  a  "gentleman  of  the  old  school."  But  as  Falstaff  said  of  him- 
self that  he  not  only  was  witty,  but  was  the  cause  of  wit  iii 
others,  so  it  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Hughitt  that  he  is  not  only 
brief,  but  he  is  the  cause  of  brevity  in  others.  When  he  has 
summed  up  a  situation  in  his  crisp,  concise  way,  there  is  not 
much  more  to  be  said. 

He  does  not  entirely  dislike  publicity,  but  he  hates  to  have  it 
overdone.  When  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  quoted  in  the 
press  his  statements  always  have  been  very  brief,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  while  his  name  is  known  to  people  throughout 
the  country,  his  views  on  public  questions,  including  even  regula- 
tion of  railways,  are  not  widely  known. 

Mr.  Hughitt  says  emphatically  that  while  he  has  retired  from 
the  presidency  of  the  North  Western  he  has  not  retired  from 
active  work,  but  that  the  position  to  which  he  has  been  elected 
is  one  with  rather  comprehensive  duties  and  authority,  and  that 
he  expects  to  devote  himself  to  them  in  much  the  same  way 
that  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  president. 

Mr.  Hughitt  was  borne  in  Genoa,  N'.  Y.  He  began  railway 
work  in  IH-V!,  with  the  St.  Louis,  .-\lton  &  Chicago,  now  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  as  superintendent  of  telegraph  and  trainmaster, 
[n  I8f)2  he  bccainc  i  superintendent  on  the  Southern  division  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  While  he  was  holding  this  position  the 
government  called  on  the  road  to  move  a  large  detachment  of 
troops  at  a  time  when  traffic  was  heavy.  Mr.  Hughitt  himself 
look  his  place  at  the  dcspatrher's  key  and  |)er formed  the  task 
without  interference  to  traffic.  Iminrdiately  after  the  troop;  had 
been  moved,  the  government  ordered  that  they  be  translerrcd 
back  from  whence  Ihcy  had  come.  Although  he  had  been  at  the 
key  ^(>  hours  Mr.  Hughitt  stayed  at  it  fcir  Hli  hours  more,  and 
finished  the  job.  Soon  .iftcr  he  was  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Illinois  r<ntral.  In  1S70  he  went  with  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  as  assistant  general  manager.  The 
next  year  he  became  general  maanger  of  Pullman  s  Piilace  Car 
Company,  and  in  IH72  was  appninfed  gener.i!  superinlendcnt  of 
the  Chiragii  &  Norlti  Wc<^tern.  He  liecanie  general  manager  in 
1876,  vice-president  and  general  manager  in  1880  and  has  been 
president  since   1887. 

What  IS  perhaps  his  strongest  rharacteristic  is  nnc  which  't  is 


rather  liard  to  formulate.  Reserve  and  self-reliance  each  come 
close  to  e.xpressing  it.  He  does  not  like  to  act  with  other  people 
or  other  companies  in  the  management  of  his  own  business.  This 
independence  and  confidence  has  no  tinge  of  obstinacy.  While 
quick  in  his  decisions,  he  is  equally  quick  to  see  the  value  of  the 
other  man  s  opinion.  This  quality  of  his  has  kept  the  North 
Western  independent  and  free  from  any  agreement  binding  its 
policy  or  management.  Its  contracts  with  the  Harriman  Lines 
are  purely  traffic  agreements,  and  its  financial  relation  to  the 
New  York  Central  is  not  an  inter-company  relation,  but  is  only 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Vanderbilt  family  have  individual 
holdings  in  the  stock  of  the  North  Western. 

The  reserve  he  has  in  his  official  work  is  also  evident  in  his 
personal  relations  with  other  men.  He  does  not  gossip,  particu- 
larly about  other  people  and  other  railways ;  he  is  always  a 
diplomat.  Somehow  he  fixes  in  his  own  mind  the  status  of  every 
one  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact;  and  if  the  man  is  worthy 
of  trust,  he  gees  to  almost  any  length  in  trusting  him.  He  does 
not  make  mistakes  in  these  judgments.  This  personal  reserve 
adds  dignity  to  his  attractive  personality,  and  he  is  the  more 
popular  for  it. 

The  list  of  offices  he  has  filled  shows  only  operating  positions, 
but  he  was  a  general  superintendent  at  a  time  when  every  de- 
partment of  a  road  reported  to  that  officer;  so  he  had  oppoitu- 
nities,  not  now  given  to  operating  officers,  of  learning  the  details 
of  traffic  and  other  departments  of  railroading.  That  he  took 
full  advantage  of  these  opportunities  is  sure,  for  he  knows  how 
to  concentrate.  He  goes  right  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject,  get- 
ting into  his  hands  everything  that  pertains  to  it,  draws  his  con- 
clusions or  takes  action,  and  then  throws  the  work  back  over 
his  shoulder  and  is  ready  for  something  else. 
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William  .A.  Gardner,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  in  charge  of  operation,  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
Marvin  Hughitt  as  president.  Mr.  Gardner  already  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha.  He  now 
becomes  the  administrative  head  of  the  entire  North  Western 
system.  .Mr.  Gardner's  promotion  marks  the  achievement  of 
an  ambition  of  many  years.  He  has  long  ranked  among  the 
very  leading  railway  operating  executives  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  understood  that  he  has  had  inviting  offers  to  leave  the 
North  Western,  by  the  acceptance  of  which  he  could  have 
become  the  president  of  a  large  railway  system  before  this. 
But  all  of  his  railway  career,  except  a  short  part  of  it  when 
he  was  a  boy  telegraph  operator,  has  been  on  the  North  West- 
ern. He  has  seen  it  grow  from  a  system  of  2,000  miles  to  one, 
including  its  subsidiaries,  of  almost  9,-jOO  miles.  He  has  risen 
step  by  step  through  all  grades  of  the  operating  department. 
He  knows  the  road  as  perhaps  no  other  man  except  Mr.  Hugh- 
itt knows  it.  He  knows  and  loves  the  North  Western  and  the 
North  Western  knows  and  loves  him.  Not  unnaturally,  there- 
fore,  he   preferred  to  stay  and   take   his  chances   with   it. 

No  one  who  knows  him  or  is  familiar  with  his  career  will 
(luestion  that  he  will  at  once  step  into  the  front  rank  of  .\meri- 
ean  railway  presidents.  His  life  has  been  spent  in  the  op- 
er.iting  department.  lUtt  he  is  much  more  than  an  operating 
m.in.  lie  is  a  many  sided  man  of  affairs — and  many-sided  men 
are  the  kind  needed  to  manage  .Xmerican  railways  under  pres- 
ent ecinditions.  It  used  to  be  that  if  a  railway  president 
were  an  honest  man  and  an  able  and  experienced  executive, 
he  had  all  the  (lualificafions  needed.  His  executive  ability  and 
experience  made  sure  that  the  property  would  be  well  operated; 
his  honesty  made  sure  that  the  stockholders  would  receive  all 
fii  which  they  were  entitled.  That  day  is  past.  The  modern 
railway  president,  in  order  to  make  a  first-rate  success,  must 
lie  not  only  an  honest  and  able  executive  but  also  a  student  and 
a  rliplomatist— a  railway  statesman.  Mr.  Gardner  measures  up 
to    these    rciiiiirements. 

That   he   is   a   diplomat   is   shown   by   the    fact   that    he  is  per- 
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K.nally  extremely  popular  with  ncw>p;ip<T  i'«<".  I>ii«"'»*»  "»«" 
mid  public  men  wlu.  km.w  liim.  aiul  aK..  w.tli  the  officers  .ni«l 
empl..yee»  of  the  North  Wcsttin.  from  the  top  i..  the  l.otiom. 
nIthoiiKh  he  has  always  coiiraK>oiisly  ami  viKorously  (Icf.ii.U-.l 
Ihe  riKht  of  the  raiKvays  to  the  same  sort  of  public  proUction 
that  IS  Riven  to  other  commercial  concerns  -incl  has  been 
a  tirm  (hsciplinarian  in  <lral.nK  with  all  his  sul.orclitiates.  Ihe 
public  likes  him  because,  while  viKoronsly  ilefcndiiiK  the  hkIiIs 
of  the  railways,  he  has  always  frankly  conceded  .iiid  tried  to 
give  to  the  public  everything  to  which  it  is  entitled.  1  he  em- 
ployers like  him  because,  while  a  tirm  disciplinarian,  he  is  a 
just  and  kindly  one;  and  every  man  feels  he  can  get  from  him 
a  Mpiarc  deal,  "l  have  always  tried  to  be  a  good  subordinate," 
he  said  in  a  newspaper  interview  after  his  election  as  president. 
A  KOo<l  subordinate  is  pretty  apt  to  have  Rood  subordinates. 
Then,  Mr.  Ciardncr  has  an  uncommonly  attractive  personality. 
He  can  refuse  a  request  from 
a  community  or  from  em 
pU>yecs  and  leave  a  better  fed 
inR  than  many  men  would 
leave  if  they  Rranted  it. 

He  is  a  good  student,  both  "i 
books  and  of  nun.  He  wa- 
one  of  the  earliest  among  rail- 
way officers  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  roads  must  sub- 
mit  to  reasonable  regulation 
He  has  been  one  of  those  wlii 
have  seen  most  clearly  that  in 
order  to  create  a  more  faxor 
able  public  sentiment  toward 
the  roads  it  is  as  necessary  ti 
reduce  the  number  of  thinps  in 
railway  administration  that  arc 
not  defensible  as  to  defend 
skilfully  and  courageously 
those  things  that  are  defen- 
sible. His  utterances  on  pub 
lie  questions  have  been  infre- 
quent, but  they  always  have 
been  effective.  He  doesn't  po-e 
as  an  after-dinner  speaker,  but 
there  are  few  busy  railway 
men  who  can  make  as  witty 
and  entertaining  a  post-pran- 
dial talk.  His  testimony  in  the 
recent  hearings  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission 
at  Chicago  in  the  rate  advance 
cases  was  an  extraordinarily 
strong  statement  of  the  case  of 
the  railways  on  both  economic 
and  practical  grounds.  No 
man  could  have  given  it  who 
had  not  been  a  sound  student 
as  vs-ell  as  a  hard-working 
executive.  It  was  not  only 
was  illuminated  by  numerous 
the  railway  case  in  a  nutshell.  When  counsel  who  was 
cross-examining  him  called  attention  to  the  North  West- 
ern's large  surplus  as  evidence  that  its  rates  were  high  enough, 
he  replied :  "The  surplus  expresses  an  efficient  administration 
as  well  as  a  remunerative  rate.  If  the  position  were  sw-ept 
away  that  efficient  administration  produces  a  surplus  as  well  as 
high  rates,  there  would  be  no  incentive  for  efficient  administra- 
tion." When  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  railway 
exercises  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  it  was  contended 
that  for  this  reason  the  road's  earnings  may  properly  be  held 
down  to  a  lower  basis  than  tho^e  of  a  commercial  concern,  he 
replied:  "The  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  while 
it   may   give  the   power    to   regulate    railways,    does   not    render 


and      keen-thinking 

strong     argument,     but     it 
epigrams     which     epitomized 


the  North  Western  imniiiiie  from  the  or<linar>  commercial 
rules  when  we  undertake  to  borrow  money."  He  was  asked 
how  the  comniissioii  was  to  know  how  long  a  road  would  go 
on  increasing  iIk'  amount  of  improvements  which  it  regardc'l 
,is  maintenance,  .iiid  replierl,  "The  physical  condition  of  a  rail- 
way is  like  a  case  of  typhoid  fever;  it  never  stands  still,  hut 
always  gets  better  or  worse."  "If  prospective  business  de- 
mands greater  expenditures  for  np-kecp,  we  shall  have  to 
make  them." 

As  the  operating  executive  of  the  North  Western,  it  has 
been  his  duly  largely  to  carry  out  .VIr.  Hughitt's  policy  of  de- 
veloping the  strategic  possibilities  of  the  road  an<l  the  possi- 
bilities of  better  and  more  econrjmical  operation,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  co-operation  with  the  traffic  department,  to  give 
the  public  the  best  practicable  service.  How  well  he  has  done 
his  part   is   imlicated  by  the  present  excellent  physical  condition 

(if  the  road,  the  service  that 
it  gives  and  its  financial  results. 
Terhaps  no  other  railway  man- 
.inement  has  learned  better  the 
'(•■.son  of  the  blockade  of  traffic 
I'lur  years  ago  than  did  the 
management  of  the  North 
Western.  The  thing  most 
needed  to  enable  the  railways 
better  to  handle  their  growing 
traffic  is  improvement  in  termi- 
nals ;  and  during  the  last  few 
\ears  very  extensive  enlarge- 
ments and  improvements  have 
liecn  made  by  the  North  West- 
ern in  its  various  terminals, 
particularly  in  those  at  Milwau- 
kee and  Chicago.  In  both  these 
cities  it  has  built  outer  belt 
lines  to  take  as  much  of  its 
ihrough  traffic  as  poss-'ole  out- 
ride of  the  city  limits.  It  has 
made  and  is  still  making  large 
additions  to,  and  improvements 
in,  yard  facilities,  particularly 
at    Chicago. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  only  51  years 
(.Id.  He  was  born  at  Gardner, 
111.,  and  began  railway  work  in 
1872  as  a  telegraph  operator  on 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  at  Le- 
mont,  111.  Six  years  later  he 
went  to  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  as  a  clerk  and  was 
later  made  operator  in  the  office 
of  the  superintendent.  For  five 
years  from  1885  he  was  assis- 
tant superintendent  of  the  Wis- 
consin division  and  was  then 
made  superintendent.  He  was  appointed  assistant  general  super- 
intendent in  October,  1896,  and  three  years  later  was  made  gen- 
eral manager.  In  January.  190C,  he  was  elected  vice-president, 
and  became  president  also  of  the  Chicago.  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha  in  October,  1907. 

He  is  a  slender,  gray  man  of  a  nervous  temperament.  While, 
perhaps,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  much  iron  in  his  con- 
stitution, there  is  a  deal  of  steel  in  it,  and  he  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  himself,  which  is  often  better  than  having  an 
"iron  constitution."  He  is  a  fast,  systematic,  tireless  worker, 
and  under  him  the  North  Western  will  have  a  public-spirited, 
efficient,  progressive  administration. 


The  Chilean  Government  has  1,677  miles  of  railway  completed 
and  1,346  miles  under  construction,  while  private  interests  have 
1,9"20  miles  completed  and  106  under  construction. 
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BRIDGE    AND   BUILDING   CONVENTION. 


'Ihe  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Railway 
Bridge  and  Building  Association  was  held  in  Denver,  Colo., 
October  18  to  20.  The  following  subjects  were  taken  up  in 
committee  reports : 

PROTECTING    EMB.^NKMENTS     .\G.M.\ST     CURRE.XTS. 

E.  L.  Loftus  (Q.  &  C),  Chairman  of  Committee. — In  many 
instances  serious  washouts  occur  because  ordinary  trestles  have 
been  built  where  there  should  have  been  larger  clear  waterways. 
In  well-driven  pile  bent  trestles  the  earth  may  be  scoured  from 
around  the  piling,  and  cause  the  bridge  either  to  be  washed 
away,  or  the  flow  of  water  retarded  and  a  washout  occur  at 
the  approach  of  the  trestle  or  other  point,  and  frequently  rise 
to  flow  entirely  over  the  roadbed  on  either  side  of  the  structure. 
.\  stream  may  overflow  and  fill  in  the  land  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  road,  and  if  this  condition  is  allowed  to  continue  a  few- 
years  it  may  become  necessary  to  raise  the  track  in  that  vicinity, 
particularly  if  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  culverts  are  placed  under  roadbed  sufficiently  large  to  carry 
the  water,  but  they  become  choked  with  drift  and  the  fill  is 
washed  out.  Such  danger  can  be  obviated  by  making  the  open- 
ing larger,  and,  of  course,  any  brush  or  obstruction  at  or  near 
the  mouths  of  culverts  or  trestles  should  be  removed  as  often 
as  such  accumulations  occur.  When  several  panels  of  a  trestle 
are  washed  out  and  it  is  desired  to  pass  trains  quickly,  a  good 
plan  is  to  point  piles  and  work  them  into  the  soil  with  cant 
hooks.  When  all  the  piles  have  been  set  and  braced,  place  sash 
near  the  grade  and  jack  them  in.  After  all  of  the  bents  have 
been  placed  in  this  manner,  with  the  track  standing  sufficiently 
high  to  allow  for  settling,  run  empty  cars  over  the  structure  to 
settle  it,  and  then  block  up.  Then  run  over  the  loads,  after 
which  allow  the  engines  to  cross,  but  the  first  engine  should  not 
move  faster  than  ten  miles  per  hour.  Work  done  in  this  man- 
ner will  require  close  attention  until  piles  can  be  driven.  Fre- 
<lHently  such  a  temporary  structure  can  be  built  and  traffic  re- 
sumed before  a  pile  driver  can  reach  the  defective  point.  The 
piles  for  this  temporary  structure  can  sometimes  be  cut  from 
woods  near  the  washout. 

When  a  low  fill  is  washed  out  and  the  track  is  not  turned 
over,  it  can  readily  be  lined  hack  to  its  original  bed  without 
taking  it  apart;  but,  if  the  track  is  turned  over  it  is  cheaper 
to  first  remove  the  ties  from  the  rail.  In  that  event  have  the 
ties  placed  on  the  roadbed  and  the  rail  moved  to  one  side  by 
lifting  it  with  a  large  force  and  dropping  it  upon  the  ties  with- 
out uncoupling. 

Where  the  overflow  occurs  frequently  the  track  should  be 
raised  above  the  danger  Ime.  Until  this  can  be  done  the  trestle 
should  be  securely  anchored  and  the  track  ballasted  with  heavy 
stone  or  slag.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  either  kind  of  bal- 
last, a  Bermuda  sod  is  very  good.  The  track  also  should  be 
anchored  at  such  points.  This  can  be  done  by  driving  piles 
alternately  30  ft.  apart.  A  very  cheap  and  effective  way  is  to 
bore  holes  near  the  ends  of  the  tics  alternately  30  ft.  apart,  and 
drive  a  IVi-in.  bolt  into  the  roadbed,  leaving  the  nut  on  the 
upper  side.     The  work  of  driving  can  be  done  from  a  push  car 

A  wash  or  slide  may  occur  at  the  side  of  a  fill  or  near  the 
mouth  of  an  opening.  .Such  trouble  is  frequently  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  water  is  permitted  to  strike  the  opening,  and  it 
can  frequently  be  obviated  by  changing  (he  current.  Should  it 
not  be  practicable  to  change  the  water  course  where  it  runs 
parallel  with  the  roadbed  it  may  be  riprapped  with  heavy  stone. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dig  .n  good  foundation  2  ft. 
below  the  surface,  begin  the  wall  in  the  dilcli  and  run  it  up  at  a 
.slope  of  2  to  I.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  or  channel  should  be 
floored  with  heavy  stone  Such  construction  will  fretiiicntly 
anstwcr  the  purpose  of  a  roncretc  wall  and  can  be  built  much 
cheaper.  A  wall  should  be  used  at  the  ends  of  all  trestles  th.it 
are  siibjpit  to  wash.  In  cases  where  slides  have  occurred,  caused 
by  the  nirrcnt  undermining  the  roa<llicd,  and  roek  cannot  he 
secured,  if  is  advisable  to  drive  piling  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
fill   and  begin   a  wall  r>f  timber  well   under  ground      Timber  of 


12-in.  .X  r2-in.  size  should  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  piling 
nearest  the  track.  This  construction  will  hold  securely  until 
the  timber  decays. 

If  the  earth  is  of  prairie  formation  it  is  subject  to  cracking 
during  dry  weather,  and  when  the  rains  begin  the  water  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  cracks,  and  if  the  fill  is  inclined  to  slide,  from  any 
cause,  it  is  more  liable  to  do  so  after  heavy  or  continuous  rain- 
fall. This  can  be  prevented  by  ballasting  and  spreading  the 
ballast  to  the  slope  from  the  ends  of  the  ties  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  fill.  A  spread  of  4  to  6  in.,  to  retain  the  moisture,  is 
required.  The  cracks  will  not  occur  where  the  sun  is  kept  from 
the  earth.  Clay  or  soil  of  a  sandy  nature  will  answer  when 
ballast  cannot  be  obtained.  If  the  fill  is  of  a  sandy  nature  the 
entire  embankment  is  inclined  to  wash,  but  if  a  spread  of  4  in. 
of  cinders  be  placed  on  the  fill  to  the  edge  of  the  slope,  on 
either  side  of  the  ties,  the  bank  will  not  wash  at  all  on  top  and 
not  nearly  so  badly  on  the  sides.  The  falling  water,  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  cinders,  does  not  flow  down  the  sides  of  fills  with 
such  force. 

After  the  track  is  placed  back  on  the  roadbed  and  trains 
begin  to  move,  the  pile  driver  should  begin  work  to  replace 
temporary  trestles.  Slag  or  stone  should  be  used  to  ballast  the 
track  and  fill  up  small  washes,  but  if  neither  stone  nor  slag  is 
available  the  next  best  material  with  which  to  surface  is  clay. 
The  timber  used  for  cribbing  should  be  removed  as  the  track  is 
surfaced. 

Where  heavy  drifts  of  debris  accumulate  against  a  trestle  or 
piers  a  derrick  car  with  a  wrecking  crew  can  be  used  advan- 
tageously ;  in  fact,  much  more  satisfactorily  than  an  engine  with 
block  and  fall.  In  removing  drift  to  relieve  a  structure  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  use  dynamite.  Where  heavy  washing 
or  scouring  is  being  done  by  the  currents  and  rock  is  not  avail- 
able, use  bags  of  sand  freely,  as  they  can  frequently  prevent  bad 
breaks  in  the  roadbed. 

There  are  cases  where  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  temporary 
trestle  would  be  advisable,  and  piles  must  be  driven  with  ex- 
tension drivers  from  both  directions.  Where  there  is  no  water 
to  interfere,  frame  bents  should  be  erected  in  addition  to  driv- 
ing piles;  but  if  plenty  of  12  x  12  timber  and  cross  ties  are 
at  hand  cribbing  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The  foundation  for 
cribbing  should  be  built  of  12  x  12  timbers  or  stringers,  and 
placed  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  driving  of  piles  after  the 
traffic  has  been  resumed.  This  can  be  quickly  and  effectively 
done  by  building  pens.  Bents  can  then  be  driven  between  the 
pens.  .A-gain,  if  there  are  enough  long  12  x  12  pieces,  use  them 
after  getting  the  foundation  timbers  in.  This  can  be  done 
quickly,  particularly  if  the  timbers  are  handled  with  a  derrick 
car. 

When  a  bridge  is  found  to,  be  settling,  due  to  scour  under  a 
pier,  it  is  necessary  to  drive  a  bent  on  either  side  of  the  pier 
as  quickly  as  possible,  .\fter  getting  two  bents  in  on  either  side 
and  the  bridge  seated  on  the  limbers  and  bolted,  the  trains  can 
be  passed  with  safety  until  the  pier  is  reset.  If  it  is  not  possible 
to  drive  piles,  place  false  bents  until  the  settling  can  be  stopped, 
after  which  drive  the  piling  as  directed.  Sand  bags  or  stone 
<lr"pped  around  the  pier  frequently  prove  beneficial. 

Should  a  wash  or  slide  occur  on  one  side  of  the  roadbed, 
where  the  bank  is  still  good  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  track 
cannot  be  lined  over  far  enough  to  carry  the  trains,  drive  piles 
eight  feet  apart  near  the  rail  and  place  a  12  x  12  timber  on  the 
piles  longitudinally  under  the  rail,  to  support  the  track. 

The  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  has  used  piles  for  pro- 
tecting the  embankment  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain 
against  storm  waves  from  the  lake.  The  roail  was  originally 
on  a  pile  trestle,  which  was  later  filled  by  means  of  a  floating 
ilredgc  which  was  operated  on  the  opposite  side  of  trestle  from 
the  lake  The  material  used  in  filling  was  composed  of  shells, 
siind    and   marshy   soil. 

I  he  protecting  piles  vary  in  length  from  2(i  to  40  ft.,  depend- 
ing on  the  depth  of  the  water.  They  arc  driven  about  l(!-in. 
centers  and  on  a  line  ll>0  ft.  from  center  of  the  main  track. 
Spacing   the   piles   l(i-in.   centers  allows   4  to  6  in.   between  the 
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j.ilcs  from  tlir  Mirf<uc  of  ilir  water  t.i  (he  Ix.tloin  d  ilic  w.itcr. 
I  hi-  %U>Tiw  l>c.it  mure  or  less  sniul  ami  sIicII.h  liclwciii  tlic  piles 
..n<l  mulcnal  tillniK  has  resulted.  In  adililioii.  llic  space  allows 
the  \vave!«  to  hrrak,  ami  part  to  RO  ihroUKh,  whereas  a  solid  wall 
would  cause  ihe  waves  to  fall  back  and  undermine. 

The  piles  are  cut  off  8  ft.  above  low  water,  llic  drivuiK  is 
<lone  with  a  "creeper."  or  land  driver,  and  the  ovcrhaiiK  is  about 
IS  ft.  Every  18  ft  two  outside  piles  arc  driven  and  temporarily 
.ipi>eil  to  carry  the  driver.  The  cost  for  driving  is  15  cents 
per  foot  A)f  pile  Some  of  these  pile  butts  show  "cat  faces,"  or 
scars,  from  iiiltmn  lor  turpentine.  These  arc  very  rich  and 
re»inou>.  and  extend  down  2  ft.  and  over,  and  as  the  piles  in 
the  water  are  always  wet,  but  little  decay  has  icMiikd  in  sonic 
liflecn  years. 

Considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced  with  sliding  em- 
bankments of  the  Yazoo  Canal  along  the  tracks  of  the  Alabama 
&  VicksburR,  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.  This  embankment 
IS  about  10  ft.  above  zero  water  and  apparently  has  a  sub- 
•  Irainagc  during  the  low  stage  of  the  river,  causiiiR  the  bank  to 
slide.  .\  method  for  stopping  the  slide,  suggested  by  an  engineer 
of  till  I'nited  States  government,  was  to  drive  piling  close  to- 
).;etlur  in  rows,  these  rows  being  at  least  50  ft.  apart;  but  this 
method  failed.  Later  it  was  decided  to  drive  piling  in  a  manner 
Munlar  to  that  of  foumlation  work,  spacing  the  piles  from  4  to 
(i  fi.  apart  in  all  directions,  which  stopped  the  slide  altogether. 
For  this  work  a  floating  pile  driver  equipped  with  a  No.  1 
Vulcan  steam  pile  hammer  was  used,  weighing  10,500  lbs.  The 
piles  were  driven  with  the  butt  ends  down,  which  offers  more 
resistance  and  strength  at  the  bottom  of  the  slide  where  it  is 
most  needed.  The  driving  of  40  or  50  piles  constituied  a  day's 
work. 

H.  Rettinghouse  (C.  &  N.  W.). — Experience  on  the  Missouri 
river  has  shown  that  the  driving  of  piles  does  not  remedy  the 
sliding  of  embankments,  in  many  cases  apparently  aggravating 
the  trouble.  The  only  method  applicable  to  such  conditions  is 
to  use  willow  mattresses,  woven  with  wire,  laid  on  the  bank 
and  extending  down  into  the  water,  loaded  with  rock. 

William  Spencer  (C.  &  N.  W.).— The  C.  &  N.  W.  uses  rip- 
rap of  heavy  stones  with  the  cracks  filled  in  with  small  pieces. 
The  company  gets  its  stone  at  the  quarries  at  a  cost  of  40  to 
CO  cents  a  ton  and  it  costs  25  cents  a  ton  to  place  it. 

J.  M.  Staten  (C.  &  O.). — Along  the  James  river  we  have  had 
considerable  trouble  with  washing  out  on  a  fill  2  to  8  ft.  high. 
We  remedied  this  by  driving  two  small  chestnut  piles  about 
10  ft.  long  into  the  embankment  at  intervals  of  30  ft.  The 
piles  were  driven  near  the  ends  of  a  tie  and  directly  under  it, 
the  tie  being  removed  during  the  operation.  When  the  piles 
are  in  place  the  tie  can  be  relaid,  and  a  1-in.  hole  bored  through 
the  tie  and  into  the  pile.  Into  this  hole  is  dropped  a  %-in. 
drift  bolt  from  18  to  24  in.  long.  The  bolt  hangs  loose,  allow- 
ing the  track  to  move  up  and  down  freely  under  trains,  but  is 
absolutely  prevented  from  moving  horizontally,  as  is  the  case 
in  a  washout.  We  have  experienced  no  trouble  in  keeping  the 
track  in  surface  and  line. 

Mr.  Scribner  (St.  L.  S.  W'.).— We  sometimes  build  a  guard 
cut  into  the  stream  to  divert  the  current  where  a  bank  is  being 
scoured. 

J.  N.  Penwell  (L.  E.  &  W.).— In  many  places  where  slight 
scouring  is  feared  the  planting  of  a  few  willows  or  other  suit- 
able trees  en  the  bank  will  form  an  efficient  protection. 

Mr.  Gumphrey  (C,  R.  I.  &  P.).— In  places  where  silt  overlies 
qnicksand.  after  a  season  of  high  water  the  quicksand  flows  out 
itjto  the  stream  to  fill  in  the  holes  left  by  the  scouring  of  the 
high  water  and  the  bank  above  the  quicksand  falls  noticeably. 
In  this  case  surface  protection  does  no  good  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  devise  a  means  of  preventing  the  trouble. 

CA.ST    IRON    PIPE    CULVERTS. 

A.  A.  Page  (B.  &  M),  Chairman  of  Committee.— A  large 
number  of  requests  for  information  were  sent  to  the  members 
and  .97  replies  were  received.  A  large  number  would  take  great 
care  m  putting  in  a  substantial  foundation  for  the  pipe,  usin^ 
old  bridge  timber  for  grillage  and  a  cradle,  or  a  concrete  founda" 


iioii  the  whole  letiKth  of  the  pipe,  or  concrete  picr.s  under  the 
joints,  thus  practically  avoiding  the  danger  of  pulliiiK  apart. 
Various  mcthodii  were  itUKK'^^t<'d  for  repairing  broken  pipe  or 
joints  that  were  pulled  apart,  some  u»in>{  rods  with  turn-bucklc», 
or  with  a  long  thread,  to  draw  the  pipes  together.  Many,  how- 
ever, ;idvocaled  cliggiiig  the  pipe  up  and  relaying,  or  digging 
down  to  the  joint  and  repairing  with  concrete. 

The  following  arc  among  the  letters  received : 

W.  C.  dishing  d'enna.  Lines j. — In  placing  cast  iron  pipe  24 
in.  or  more  in  diflineter,  biiihl  under  each  joint  a  block  of  con- 
crete, 12  in.  thick,  24  in.  wide,  and  48  in.  long,  parallel  with  the 
track.  The  pipe  should  be  laid  in  position  before  the  concrete 
is  placed,  so  that  it  will  get  a  good  bond  on  the  hub  of  the  pipe. 
The  ground  around  the  pipe,  for  its  full  length,  should  be  care- 
fully tamped.  We  recommend  that  where  pipes  arc  put  in  under 
tracks  in  service  the  stringers  supporting  the  track  be  left  in 
place  for  several  months,  until  the  ground  has  become  well 
settled  around  the  pipe,  before  the  full  weight   is  thrown  on  it. 

In  slips,  the  best  method  of  holding  the  pipe  in  place  is  to 
carry  the  small  concrete  piers  to  the  bottom  of  the  slip,  if  this 
is  not  too  deep.  In  cases  where  the  slips  have  been  deep,  we 
have  driven  pile  foundations,  three  piles  in  a  row,  spaced  2  ft. 
on  centers,  parallel  with  the  track,  and  spaced  4  ft.  center  to 
center  parallel  with  the  pipe.  The  top  of  the  piles  were  con- 
creted and  the  pipe  laid  on  the  concrete.  Where  a  culvert  in  a 
slip  was  treated  as  above,  in  1907,  no  movement  has  since 
occurred,  either  in  the  pipe  or  in  the  slip. 

M.  M.  Barton  (P.  R.  R.).— I  have  laid  one  4-ft.  and  one  G-ft. 
(diameter)  cast  iron  pipe  in  12-ft.  sections  in  the  bed  of  the 
drainage  canal,  where  there  was  a  soft  mud  or  muck  bottom. 
In  these  cases  we  constructed  a  raft  of  old  trestle  timber  the 
entire  length  of  the  culvert,  with  a  bolster  or  cradle  spiked  on 
the  raft  for  the  pipe  to  rest  in  and  keep  it  in  line.  We  then 
floated  the  raft  in  place  under  the  roadway,  anchoring  it  to  the 
pile  trestle  bents  which  support  the  track.  After  it  was  secured 
in  position  we  laid  the  pipe  at  low  tide  and  followed  with  the 
fill.  The  4-ft.  pipe  has  been  in  about  seven  years  and  the  6-ft. 
pipe  inore  than  three  years,  and  both  are  in  good  condition. 

R.  G.  Develin  (P.  R.  R.).— On  the  mountains,  or  where  our 
pipe  culverts  have  much  of  a  fall,  we  clamp  them  together  with 
three  clamps,  these  being  about  3  x  %  x  16  in.,  bolted  to  the  pipe 
on  the  inside.  We  do  not  put  any  clamps  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe,  as  we  want  to  leave  the  bottom  surface  as  smooth  as 
possible.  We  have  been  doing  this  for  some  years  and  have 
had  no  trouble  with  our  pipes  pulling  apart. 

B.  F.  Gehr  (P.,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.).— My  experience  with  laying 
cast  iron  pipe  in  soft  ground  is  to  place  a  cement  pier  just  back 
of  each  bell;  and,  if  under  a  heavy  fill,  also  at  the  center  of  the 
pipe  section,  on  a  uniform  grade.  If  the  so-1  is  such  that  it  is 
necessary  to  build  cement  piers  and  there  is  still  fear  of  settling 
a  small  amount  under  the  track,  it  is  well  to  leave  the  line  of 
pipe  crowning  in  the  center.  In  addition,  holes  may  be  drilled 
in  ends  of  the  pipe  and  %-in.  rods  may  be  run  through  from  the 
inside  and  bent  over  on  the  outside.  I  would  use  four  clamps 
at  each  joint  for  a  3-ft.  pipe  and  more  or  less  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pipe.  This  arrangement  will  prevent  the  sections 
from  pulling  apart. 

A  good  method  of  repair  when  pipes  are  pulled  apart  is  to 
draw  them  together  with  a  steamboat  ratchet  or  screw  buckle. 

W'.  Renton  (B,  &  O.).— We  had  one  pipe  culvert  with  pile 
foundation  settle  to  one  side  on  account  of  soft  ground  on  that 
side.  We  had  to  uncover  it  and  couple  up  the  pipe,  which  was 
■'!6  in.  in  diameter,  and  after  we  got  it  in  place  we  used  a  2%-in. 
rod  60  ft.  long,  running  it  through  the  pipe  and  anchoring  it  at 
each  end.  Another  culvert  settled  and  the  pipe  pulled  apart. 
We  put  it  back  to  place  on  a  concrete  foundation,  buried  it  in 
concrete,  and  have  had  no  trouble  with  it  since  that  was  done. 

W'e  have  laid  cast  iron  pipe  culverts  in  soft  ground  on  timber 
foundation.  10  or  12  ft.  wide  and  the  full  length  of  the  pipe. 
\\'e  generally  use  for  this  purpose  second-hand  bridge  timber. 
Water  covering  the  timber  prevents  decay. 

D.  B.  Taylor   (B.  &  O.").— Tl.e  method  I  have  used  in  clamp- 
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ing  the  pipes  together  is  by  using  a  hoop  shape  made  either  of 
round  or  flat  iron,  size  IV*  in.  for  24  to  36-in.  pipe,  with  three 
or  four  eyes  in  this,  equal  distances  apart,  placed  on  the  ex- 
treme upper  end  of  the  culvert.  Have  this  hoop  shape  made 
the  exact  size  of  the  large  part  of  the  bell  end  of  the  pipe,  and 
then  similar  hoops  made  to  be  placed  below  each  of  the  bell  ends 
of  all  the  lower  joints,  to  fit  the  outside  of  the  pipe  neatly,  with 
six  to  eight  eyes  in  them  for  the  rod  connections.  The  rods 
have  threaded  ends  with  nuts,  to  be  tightened  with  a  wrench  and 
equally  adjusted. 

R.  H.  Reid  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.).— Where  we  have  placed  iron 
pipe  in  extremely  soft  ground  we  have  sometimes  driven  piles 
on  both  sides  of  the  culvert  line,  capping  these  piles  crosswise 
under  the  pipe,  just  back  of  the  bell,  so  as  to  form  a  two-pile 
bent  under  each  12-ft.  section  of  iron  pipes;  or,  if  the  conditions 
warrant,  we  put  two  bents  of  two  piles  each  under  each  section 
of  pipe  and  place  the  pipe  on  saddles,  the  saddles  being  cut  out 
to  fit  the  curve  of  the  pipe.  We  then  fill  in  carefully  over  the 
pipe.  In  addition  to  this,  where  we  have  found  it  necessary,  we 
have  placed  iron  rods  entirely  through  the  pipe  on  the  inside, 
with  hooks  over  each  end  of  the  pipe  with  one  or  two  turn- 
buckles   in   the   rod  for  drawing  them  up  tight. 

In  other  cases  of  soft  ground  where  the  conditions  have  not 
been  bad  enough  to  require  pile  bents,  we  have  placed  old  ties  or 
old  bridge  stringers  for  saddles  and  have  laid  the  pipe  directly 
on  them,  clamping  the  pipe  together  with  rods,  as  above  men- 
tioned. In  one  or  two  cases  we  have  drilled  holes  in  the  pipe 
near  the  end  and  fastened  the  sections  together  with  iron  straps 
bolted  through  these  holes.  Where  pipe  culverts  have  pulled 
apart  in  soft  ground,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  dig  out  one  or 
two  sections  at  each  end,  depending  upon  conditions,  and  close 
up  the  joints  by  resetting  the  pipe ;  and,  if  conditions  seem  to 
require  it,  place  the  iron  rod  clamp  through  the  pipe  culvert,  as 
above  noted.  These  methods  have  given  general  satisfaction 
and  are  still  in  use. 

C.  A.  Stelle  (W.  &  L.  E.).— We  have,  on  different  occasions, 
used  two  methods.  One  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  at  Fre- 
mont, where  the  filling  is  settling  next  to  the  river.  In  this  we 
have  put  a  lV4-in.  rod  through  the  48  ft.  of  24-in.  pipe  and  a 
heavy  iron  bar  at  each  end.  We  then  screwed  the  sections  to- 
gether. This  was  done  several  years  ago  and  the  plan  has  been 
successful,  although  once  the  thread  on  the  rod  stripped  and 
allowed  the  pipe  to  part.  We,  however,  replaced  this  rod.  and 
have  had  no  further  trouble. 

At  several  other  places  on  our  line  where  the  pipe  had  been 
placed  on  soft  ground,  I  have  used,  in  one  instance,  old  car  sills, 
laying  about  three  of  these  sills  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and 
placing  the  pipe  on  the  same,  thus  providing  against  one  section 
dropping  below  the  other  in  case  of  pulling  apart.  This  method 
has  been  successful  in  two  instances,  and  in  a  third  instance 
I  have  used   12  x   12-in.  timbers  with  good  results. 

J.  P.  Canty  (B.  &  M.).— It  has  been  our  practice  when  in- 
stalling iron  pipe  under  tracks  to  drive  two  rows  of  plank 
sheeting  paralKl  to  line  of  culvert  and  about  12  in.  farther  apart 
than  the  outside  diameter  of  the  bell  end  of  the  pipe  between 
which,  after  excavation  has  been  made  to  proper  depth,  a  floor 
of  concrete  about  fi  in.  thick  is  laid.  Ifpon  the  latter  the  cast  iron 
pipe  is  placed,  and  the  space  outside  of  the  pipe,  hctwecn  it  and 
sheeting,  is  filled  with  concrete.  We  also  cover  the  pipe  on  top 
to  depth  of  0  in.  with  concrete.  The  culvert  pipe  is  thereby 
enclosed  in  a  concrete  casing  that  is  square  on  the  outside,  the 
dimensions  being  about  12  in.  greater  than  outside  diaineler  of 
the  pipe.  As  an  additional  precaution  tlii  pj.ink  sheet  lug  is 
sometimes  left  in  place. 

With  concrete  heads  on  these  eulverls.  ihe  foinidatiotis  of 
which  are  carried  about  ^  ft.  6  in.  below  the  bottom  of  the  cul- 
vert ofKning,  wc  have  had  no  trouble.  The  length,  liciKhf  and 
thickness  of  head  walls  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  height 
of  tlw  fdl  behind  the  same.  Cases  where  jiipes  were  broken 
imder  thi'  track  or  pidled  apart  have  not  t>oihere<l  ns,  as  I  now 
can  recollect,  except  in  places  where  there  have  been  eoni|)ara- 
tively   low    fills.      In    these    situations    wc    simply    put    leniporary 


stringers  under  rails,  resting  on  the  earth  at  the  ends,  of  sufficient 
size  to  carry  the  load  for  the  opening  desired,  and  after  ex- 
cavating down  to  the  pipe,  relaid  it  as  outlined  above.  In  deep 
fills,  where  extremely  long  piles  would  be  necessary  to  make  an 
opening  down  from  the  track  for  such  cases,  I  would  advise 
tunneling  from  the  end  of  culvert,  if  it  was  not  possible  to 
remedy  the  trouble   from  the  inside  of  culvert  pipe. 

C.  S.  Knickerbocker  (N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.).— It  has  been  our 
practice  to  put  rods  the  entire  length  of  the  culvert,  inside  the 
pipe,  and  the  same  on  the  outside,  to  prevent  the  iron  pipe  from 
pulling  apart.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  ends  are  enclosed  in 
concrete,  which  is  part   of  the  parapet  wall. 

F.  L.  Stuart  (Erie). — While  it  is  true  that  no  pipe  should 
be  put  in  where  the  foundations  are  so  soft  that  it  is  liable  to 
pull  apart,  in  unimportant  work  the  risk  is  sometimes  taken,  on 
the  score  of  economy.  In  such  cases  I  think  the  plan  which 
offers  the  most  hope  of  holding  the  pipe  together  is  to  lead  the 
joints,  put  in  a  gravel  foundation,  build  head  walls  and  tie  them 
together  independently  of  the  pipe.  My  idea  is  that  the  tying 
of  the  head  walls  would  give  some  play  to  the  pipe,  whereas  if 
clamps  were  put  on  at  each  joint  they  virtually  make  a  girder 
of  the  entire  pipe,  and  a  settlement  of  the  embankment  will  break 
this  girder  much  sooner  than  it  will  open  up  the  pipe  with  the 
head  walls  tied  together. 

Thomas  L.  Dunn  (Maine  Central). — I  have  put  in  very  few 
pipe  culverts  on  concrete  or  masonry  foundations.  In  putting 
them  in  on  soft  ground  I  have  generally  laid  the  pipe  on  timber, 
making  a  solid  bed  of  ordinary  second-hand  cedar  cross  ties  8  ft. 
long.  Such  a  bed  is  more  elastic  than  masonry,  and  I  think  the 
pipes  are  less  liable  to  pull  apart.  Ordinarily,  too.  when  laying 
pipe  culverts  in  soft  ground  the  earth  is  very  wet  and  the  timber 
therefore  lasts  indefinitely.  In  two  or  three  instances  where 
pipes  have  pulled  apart,  I  have  simply  had  the  pipes  jacked  up 
to  grade  and  thickened  up  the  timber  bed  under  them.  Then 
if  they  were  pulled  apart  more  than  2  or  3  in.  I  have  had  a 
short  piece  of  pipe  put  in  and  made  connection  with  a  sleeve. 
If  pipes  were  pulled  apart  but  2  or  3  in.,  I  would  put  a  belt  of 
concrete  around  the  pipe. 

G.  .-K.  Wright  (Illinois  Traction  System). — About  the  best 
thing  to  prevent  pipe  from  pulling  apart  that  I  know  of  is  to  fill 
the  chime  of  the  bell  end  with  good,  rich  cement  mortar,  well 
packed  in.  This  will  hold  the  sections  together  under  ordinary 
conditions.  I  have  found  it  necessary,  in  some  places,  to  put 
rods  from  end  to  end,  with  strong  hooks  to  reach  over  the  ends 
of  the  pipe  and  turnbuckles  to  draw  them  up  tight.  In  some 
places  where  one  or  two  joints  have  been  added  to  the  pipe 
already  laid  to  widen  the  bank  for  second  tracks  or  sidings,  I 
have  placed  these  rods  on  the  inside  of  the  pipe.  These  pipes 
added  for  wider  fills  I  have  found  the  hardest  ones  to  hold  to 
place,  as  the  new  fill  generally  slides  down  the  slope  of  old  one 
and  carries  the  pipe  with  it. 

.\s  to  repairing  them  when  pulled  apart,  I  have  pulled  them 
back  with  a  heavy  chain  and  steamboat  ratchet.  In  .some  ca.ses 
[  have  found  it  necessary  to  excavate  down  to  the  top  of  the 
pipe  and  alongside  to  about  the  center  of  diameter,  before  being 
able  to  move  them.  The  rods  used  were  made  up  in  12-ft. 
lengths,  and  these  sections  were  coupled  together  with  welded 
eye.     Old  bridge  rods  were  utilized  for  the  material. 

.'\.  S.  Markley  (C.  &  E.  I.). — .\fter  laying  pipe  in  place  fill  the 
bell  around  Ihe  spigot  end  of  the  pipe  full  of  grout  made  of  one 
part  cement  and  three  parts  sand.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
grout  is  well  mixed  and  stirred  up  while  pouring,  so  that  the 
sand  and  the  cement  will  not  separate.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  that  a  clay  roll  or  pipe  jointer  is  held  firmly  against  the 
bell  of  the  pipe,  to  prevent  the  grout  from  escaping  through  an 
ojien  seam.  This  method  has  been  our  practice  for  the  past  ten 
y«ars  and  has  proved  very  successful.  Previous  to  using  (his 
nirtliod,  in  a  good  many  cases,  joints  of  pipe  would  partly 
separate,  more  particularly  those  on  the  outer  ends  of  high 
banks,  imtil  the  bend  on  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe  would  pull 
apart  suflicienlly  to  engage  in  the  groove  in  bell  end.  In  some 
cases,  very  rarely,  the  ends  of  the  pipe  will  pull  out  of  the  bell, 
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.li«-..nMcotinK     the    joint.       VVlirn-    llu-     tJioim-l     wa.     -■(,     ..ml 
ll„.     ,„|.c    likely     U.     scitle     iirrKolarly    ami    out     ui     Inu-     11k- 

.cim-nt  o..lkinK  '"'i  •'■'"•«  '*•<'•'>  '"  ''"'''•  '  ''='".''  ''"'  '  *■"' 
ro.U  t.f  alxMit  1  in,  .liaiiu-irr,  <lri)i-n.linK  <'"  -'"•  "'  I"'"' 
luH.kc.l  over  nuls  «.(  lupc.  will,  tnrnlnukk-s  m  tin-  ren- 
ter of  each  ro<l,  ..„  .lie  iiisi.l.-  of  pipe,  to  pull  the  sections 
tirinlv  tuKelher  hef-.re  lilliiiK  Hic  rods  arc  divi.led  at  e<pial 
.listaiues  apart.  H  advisable  the  joints  can  be  KroiU.d.  as  above 
.vplamed.  After  the  pipe  has  ihoroiiKhly  settled  to  a  f^riu 
nndation  the  rods  can  he  nmoved. 

The  only  successful  way  of  repairnin  i)ipe  thai  is  pull.  .1  apart 
under  hcavv  banks  is  to  dig  them  out  and  reset  them.  Under 
liKht  banks.'  with  open  joints  near  the  ends,  I  have  jacked  the 
ends  up  in  line  and  pulled  them  to^eiher  with  crab  and  block 
nnd  fall,  either  bv  anchoriuR  the  same  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
pipe  or  by  using  jacks  instead.^  Where  the  pipe  has  crushed 
under  heavy  banks  I  have  lined  them  with  one  rci^-  of  brick, 
laid  rollerways.  in  cement  mortar.  This  was  done  where  the 
pipe  was  surtWiently  large  to  take  care  of  the  water  after  lining. 
In  one  case  this  was  done  under  a  60-ft.  bank,  and  a  3G-in.  pipe 
flattened  3  in.  out  of  true  shape.  This  happened  ten  years  ago 
and  the  pipe  is  still  in  good  condition.  In  this  ca.se  the  pipe 
was  broken  under  the  center  of  the  bank.  At  ends  of  the  pipe, 
where  it  was  undisturbed,  no  brick  was  placed.  Where  the 
brick  terminated  a  sloping  offset  of  cement  mortar  was  put  in 
to  prevent  drift,  etc.,  from  lodging  against  it.  No  trouble  has 
been  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  installation  of  these 
brick. 

Lee  Jutton  (C.  &  N.  W.).— In  repairing  an  open  joint  in  a 
cast  iron  pipe  culvert  when  the  distance  from  base  of  rail  to  the 
bottom  of  the  culvert  is  5  ft.  or  less,  the  pipe  should  be  dug  out 
and  relaid,  at  the  same  lime  providing  a  good  foundation.  When 
it  is  not  advisable  to  do  this,  the  joint  can  be  repaired  with 
concrete  and  cement.  To  do  this  the  dirt  should  be  taken  out, 
as  much  as  possible,  under  and  around  the  pipe  at  the  open 
joint  and  the  space  thus  formed  filled  with  concrete,  finishing  on 
the  inside  with  cement  mortar.  If  the  waterway  can  be  reduced 
at  the  culvert  to  be  repaired,  then  a  6-ft.  length  of  pipe  having 
no  hell  may  be  put  inside  to  cover  the  open  joint.  The  difference 
in  diameter  between  the  two  pipes  should  be  enough  to  allow 
2  or  3  in.  of  concrete  to  be  placed  between  them.  At  the  up- 
stream end  of  the  short  length,  the  concrete  should  be  tapered 
oflf.  so  that  there  will  be  no  abrupt  obstruction  to  the  water. 

J.  D.  Moen  (C.  &  N.  W.).— In  my  opinion,  the  manner  of 
making  repairs  would  be  governed  altogether  by  conditions.  It 
the  pipe  is  large  enough  for  a  man  to  work  inside — say  3G  in. 
or  over — and  the  aperture  is  not  too  great,  it  might  be  cleaned 
out  properly  and  filled  with  cement  concrete.  In  cases  where  the 
pipe  has  pulled  apart  and  either  end  has  not  settled  below  the 
line  of  the  other  section,  a  steel  jacket  might  be  fitted  tightly  on 
the  inside  to  prevent  any  leaking  or  wash.  If  repairs  are  made 
with  concrete,  as  mentioned  above,  it,  of  course,  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  aperture. 

J.  M.  Caldwell  (C.  I.  &  L.). — To  repair  pipe  when  it  has 
pulled  apart.  I  use  old  boiler  iron  bent  to  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe,  placing  two  pieces,  with  flanges,  at  the  top  side  of  the 
pipe  and  bolting  them  together  through  the  flanges.  Wl-  have 
discontinued  using  ordinary  cast  iron  pipe  and  now  have  cast 
iron  pipe  in  .3-ft.  lengths,  with  a  lock  joint.  This  lock  joint 
prevents  the  pipe  from  pulling  apart. 

The  discussion  brought  out  little  additional  information  re- 
garding handling  cast  iron  pipe,  but  attention  w-as  drawn  to 
some  substitutes  for  cast  iron.  Regarding  the  use  of  concrete 
pipe  culverts  on  the  Southern   Pacific,  G.  W.  Rear  said : 

When  an  expensive  foundation  is  necessary  an  iron  pipe 
should  not  be  used.  We  use  concrete  pipe  in  3-ft.  lengths  up 
to  36  in.  in  size.  For  larger  sizes  we  build  concrete  arches  in 
place.  We  find  we  can  put  in  four  or  five  concrete  pipes  for 
the  cost  of  one  cast  iron  pipe.  We  do  not  use  any  reinforcing 
bars  unless  the  pipe  is  large  enough  to  be  built  in  place.  We 
make  four  sizes  in  stock.  12  in..  24  in.,  30  in,,  and  36  in.,  all 
without  reinforcement.     We  do  not  use  concrete  pipe  unless   it 


IS  .!  ft,  ..r  mure  fr..m  the  top  ..f  the  pipe  to  the  base  of  rail. 
Wc  u«e  a  1:2:3  or  1:2:4  mixture  of  concrete  and  let  it  anc  at 
least  no  days  before  layinR.  The  pipe  has  a  rcrcssed  bell  and 
spig.it  included  in  the  ihickncss  of  the  wall.  Wc  prefer  to  u»c 
Ko.jd  parapet  walls  to  make  the  water  k"  through  the  pipe  and 
not  through  the  embankment.  If  concrete  pipes  separate,  the 
joints  can   be  cemented   from  the   inside. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  concrete  i)ipc  on  other  roads  the  fol- 
lowing points  were  brought  out : 

Mr.  Rcttinghouse.— Wc  are  trying  an  experiment  on  S-ft. 
lengths  of  concrete  pipe  and  find  it  can  be  made  and  placed 
for  about  one-half  the  cost  of  cast  iron  pipe  for  48-in.  size  and 
about  two-thirds  the  cost  for  36-in.  size.  The  greatest  objec- 
tion to  cast  iron  pipe  is  its  uneven  strength.  Pipe  for  drainage  is 
second-class  material  unfit  for  pressure  work.  Data  should  be 
collected  to  allow  specifications  to  be  drawn  to  insure  an  even 
<|uality  of  pipe  for  drainage  purposes. 

.■\.  E.  Killam  (Intercolonial).— We  use  both  cast  iron  and 
concrete  pipe,  but  in  soft  ground  always  put  a  concrete  founda- 
tion under  either  type.  W^e  allow  concrete  pipe  to  season  one 
year  before  laying  and  have  had  no  failures.  Some  pipes  are 
in  service  in  climates  having  a  temperature  as  low  as  50  deg. 
below  zero,  but  even  in  these  extremes  we  have  had  no  crack- 
ing due  to  water  freezing  in  cracks. 

The  use  of  corrugated  iron  pipe  for  railway  work  was  con- 
demned by  several  members  on  account  of  its  liability  to  rust 
and  mechanical  destruction.  Lock-joint  pipe  was  also  declared 
unsatisfactory  by  many,  for  in  soft  ground  the  locking  feature 
is  declared  to  be  inadequate  to  support  the  load. 

BUILDINGS     AND     PLATFORMS     FOR     SMALL     TOWNS. 

C.  H.  Lake  (M.  R.  &  B.  T.),  Chairman  of  Committee.— 
Where  but  a  small  amount  of  freight  or  passengers  are  handled, 
it  would  seem  that  a  combination  freight  and  passenger  station 
should  be  used.  The  platform  should  be  less  than  a  foot  above 
the  rail  and  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  16  feet  wide.  The 
length  should  be  governed  by  the  maximum  length  of  train 
scheduled  to  stop  at  that  town.  A  small  platform  on  level  with 
a  car  floor  may  be  desirable,  inside,  or  at  the  end  of  the  freight 
room,  but  should  not  be  near  enough  the  track  to  endanger  pas- 
sengers or  employees. 

The  station  should,  wherever  practicable,  be  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  track  nearest  the  town.  When,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  station  is  located  near  a  street  that  crosses  the  track 
it  should,  if  practicable,  be  located  so  far  from  such  street  that 
the  local  passenger  trains  scheduled  to  stop  there  do  not  ob- 
struct the  street.  At  stations  where  such  street  or  highway 
exists,  the  waiting-room  end  of  the  station  should  be  toward 
the  street  or  road  and  the  freight  room  at  the  far  end.  This 
will  overcome,  in  a  .large  measure,  the  danger  of  passengers 
walking  or  stumbling  over  freight  left  lying  on  the  platform 
at    or   near   the   freight   room. 

For  stations  where  but  a  small  amount  of  freight  is  handled, 
a  house  track  back  of  the  station  is  not  desirable.  Where, 
however,  a  large  amount  of  freight  is  received,  as  is  occa- 
sionally the  case  in  small  towns  and  on  busy  roads,  and  consider- 
able time  would  be  lost  by  local  freight  trains  getting  out  of 
the  way  of  other  trains,  a  track  back  of  the  station  is  desirable. 
With  such  an  arrangement  merchandise  freight  received  in 
large  quantities  may  be  unloaded  by  the  station  or  other  forces 
into  the  freight  rooms,  and  local  freight  train  crews  may  be 
unloading   while   waiting    for   through   trains  to   pass. 

Elevators,  coal  bins,  cotton  and  broom  corn  platforms,  stock 
pens  and  such  structures  may  then  advantageously  be  located 
along  the  side  track,  but  far  enough  from  the  station  or  other 
important  buildings  as  not  to  endanger  them  should  they 
take    fire. 

Ordinarily,  section  hand  car  and  tool  house  should  be  placed 
next  to  the  main  track  and  outside  the  side-track  limits.  Much 
time  is  frequently  lost  by  section  workmen  being  prevented 
from  leaving  their  tool  houses  by  trains  standing  on  the  main  or 
side  track  w-ithin  the  side-track  limits. 

Coal    bins,    coal    boxes,    privies    or    other    out-buildings    must 
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be  located  to  suit  the  general  conditions  of  the  town,  climate 
and  surroundings.  In  northern  climates  it  is  probably  best  to 
store  the  coal  in  a  bin  partitioned  off  in  the  freight  room. 
If  this  is  not  practicable,  an  outside  building  or  covered  box 
may  be  used.  A  coal  house  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  station 
in  Dakota  would  be  out  of  place  in  Florida. 

As  to  the  materials  of  which  a  station  platform  may  be 
built,  our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  use  of  locomotive 
or  ash-pan  cinders,  in  a  manner  that  is  serviceable,  neat  in  ap- 
pearance and  on  a  scale  of  cost  that  is  appropriate  for  build- 
ings of  cheap  or  moderate  construction.  Cinders  soon  pack 
down  hard  and  make  a  good  surface  to  walk  upon,  and  one 
that  will  keep  dry  under  foot.  By  the  use  of  a  curbing  next 
to  the  track,  the  cinders  can  be  retained  at  the  desired  grade. 
On  some  of  the  roads  or  at  stations  where  cheap  construction 
is  suitable  such  curbing  is  made  by  using  old  sway  braces,  with 
split  pile  butts  for  stakes.  To  provide  a  smooth  surface  for 
trucking  to  and  from  the  trains,  old  bridge  stringers  are  laid 
flush  with  the  top  of  cinder  surface,  in  two  lines  parallel  with 
the  track,  and  at  the  proper  distance  therefrom  to  permit  loaded 
trucks  to  be  pulled  alongside  the  trains. 

The  discussion  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  advisability 
of  providing  a  freight  track  behind  the  station.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  such  a  track  is  dangerous  because  it  may  be  used 
for  a  passing  track,  and  it  is  objectionable  because  cars  may 
be  left  standing  on  it  and  thus  cut  off  the  access  to  the  freight 
room.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  desirable  because  it  allows 
freight  to  be  unloaded  without  blocking  the  main  track  or  in- 
terfering with  passengers.  It  was  decided  to  refer  the  sub- 
ject back  to  the  committee  for  further  consideration.  The 
model  plans  presented  with  the  report  were  not  accepted. 

SUPERELEVATION    ON    BRIDGES. 

J.  P.  Snow  (B.  &  M.),  Chairman  of  Committee. — Supereleva- 
tion of  the  outer  rail  for  curves  on  bridges  may  be  obtained  by 
one  of  the  following  general  schemes,  or  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  them  : 

1.  By  building  the  masonry  bridge  seats  out  of  level  or  by 
using  beveled  shoes  of  different  heights  under  the  bridge  bear- 
ings, as  in  Fig.  1. 

2.  By  building  the  stringers  or  girders  supporting  the  ties  so 
that  their  tops  will  be  out  of  level  (Fig.  2). 

3.  By  capping  the  trestle  bents,  either  pile  or  frame,  out  of 
level  or  the  equivalent  of  using  a  tapered  cap,  a  tapered  shim 
on  a  level  cap  or  by  tilting  a  framed  bent  on  inclined  footings 
(Fig.  3). 

4.  By  tapering  the  ties,  as  in  Fig.  4. 

5.  By  shimming  under  the  ties,  as  in  Fig.  5. 

fi.  By  shimming  under  the  high  rail,  as  in  Fig.  6. 

Thirty  replies  were  received  to  a  large  number  of  circulars 
sent  out  by  the  committee,  and  the  first  five  of  the  methods 
above  received  approximately  equal  numbers  of  advocates.  No. 
6  has  no  supporters. 

Ballasted  floor  bridges  are  not  heri-  specifically  considered. 
They  solve  the  question  of  superelevation  at  once,  without  spe- 
cial consideration  ;  although  for  bridges  of  this  class  on  curves 
some  provision  should  be  made  to  prevent  trackmen  or  the 
action  of  trains  from  throwing  the  rails  frnni  their  exact  pre- 
scribed po.sition,  else  there  may  be  trouble  fnnii  improper 
clearance. 

1.  In  I'ig.  1  the  girders  arc  inclined  from  the  vertical.  I'or 
nioflcrate  elevation  it  is  advocated  by  twelve  replies.  Sonic 
doubt  the  advisability  of  this  inclination,  on  account  of  the 
action  of  the  live  loarj ;  but  one  thoroughly  competent  engineer 
considers  that  the  girders  in  this  position  support  the  loads 
more  conformably  lo  the  calculations.  It  is  likely  that  high- 
speed trains  will  strain  the  transverse  bracing  less,  and  slow 
trains  more,  than  if  the  girders  were  vertical. 

Several  object  to  Sketch  "a,"  on  account  of  the  difTiculty  of 
building  the  niasipnry.  If  of  cf)ncrcfe,  however,  such  difficulty 
is  not  apparent.  Many  advocate  securing  part  of  the  clevatifin 
in  this  way  and  the  bal.ince  in  llic  tics.     Several  replies  class  this 


scheme  as  bad  practice.     It  is.   of  course,  out  of  the   question 
for  truss  spans. 

2.  Thirteen  replies  favor  the  scheme  in  Fig.  2.  A  few  object 
to  it  on  account  of  dapping  the  ties  across  the  grain.  Cases  are 
numerous  where  ties  have  split  when  so  dapped,  necessitating 
bolts.  The  scheme  is  applicable  to  deck  and  through  girders  as 
well  as  to  truss  bridges. 

3.  The  method  shown  in  Fig.  3  applies  only  to  timber  trestles, 
either  pile  or  frame.  Fifteen  approve  one  style  or  other  of  this 
figure.  A  few  object  to  "a"  as  difficult  framing  or  as  being 
unsightly.  Plans  "b"  and  "c"  require  an  excess  of  timber,  and 
"c"  furnishes  a  bad  joint  for  inducing  decay.  Plan  "d"  is 
advocated  by  only  one  reply.  The  purpose  of  this  style  seems 
to  be  to  secure  square  framing. 

The  committee  is  not  a  unit  on  this  matter,  but  those  having 
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Superelevation  on   Bridges. 

ilie  largest  inunber  of  trestle  bridges  prefer  style  "a''  and  expe- 
rience no  difficulty  in  its  use 

I.  Seventeen  expressed  aiijiroval  of  some  style  of  tapered  tie 
( I'"ig.  4).  All  should  have  a  certain  niiniinum  depth  under  the 
low  rail  equal  to  the  standard  for  the  stringer  spacing  in  use. 

Sever:il  members  object  to  tapered  ties  of  any  kind,  holding 
that  the  regular  stock  size  for  straight-line  bridges  should  be 
used  in  all  cases  to  simplify  labor  and  material  carried  for 
repairs.  Style  "b"  allows  the  use  of  a  smaller  stick  than  "a"  for 
a  high  elevation  and  is  just  as  etficicnf.  Style  "c"  is  the  staiwlard 
on  the  Moston  St  Maine  road  for  metal  bridges.  It  is  some- 
what expensive,  in  that  it  has  lo  be  adzcil  to  shape;  but  bridge'' 
on  curves  are  of  no  great  lennlh,  and  the  labor  item  for  a  givei 
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l.riilKr  M  hanlly  a|.i.rrii.il.lc-  Its  .uU.iiil.iKr  is  lliai  lli<-  .Irpili  at 
ihr  tliin  cud  m  not  rcdiicrd  too  iniicli  fur  properly  linldinR  llic 
Ktmrd  limlicr.  and  thai  tlic  low  rad  is  not  canted  away  from 
the  traftic,  ns  it  is  on  all  other  inclined  tics.  Style  "d"  is  advo- 
Ciilrtl  l>y  one  reply  as  a  K"'>d  nulli.id  cm  a  duuhlc  track  deck 
with  lonK  ties.  The  shim  is  H  feet  Ioiik  and  is  well  Imlled  to 
tile  tie 

.V  Nine  advocate  .shims  under  the  tics  (Fig.  Ti).  Several 
lijcct  to  these  on  account  of  their  RcttinR  out  of  place,  etc. 
Plan  "li"  was  used  hy  the  Haltimore  &  Ohio,  when  Ifi-in.  timber 
was  in  style.  Plan  "a"  does  not  give  sufTicient  elevation  and 
can  hardly  he  subject  to  this  objection.  Style  "c"  is  advocated 
by  some  and  objected  to  by  others.  It  is  a  longitudinal  timber 
as  wide  a*  the  nirder  flange  and  bolted  thereto.  Style  "d"  is 
used  on  sidid  plate-floor  bridges  without  ties.  It  is  objectionable 
on  block  signal  lines,  as  perfect  insulation  is  uncertain,  which 
necessitates  cutting  the  bridge  out  of  the  circuit,  so  that  a  car 
on  the  bridge  or  a  broken  rail  on  it  would  not  put  the  signal 
at  danger. 

6.  The  scheme  as  portrayed  in  l-'ig.  6  received  no  support 
among  the  rei>lies.  except  for  temporary  work. 

.Ml  the  scliemcs  shown  except  No.  3  apply  to  niclal  bridges. 
It  is  well  agreed  that  timber  bridges  of  all  kinds  should  have 
the  stringers  placed  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  rails.  In 
the  case  of  trestles,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  there 
is  no  valid  objection  against  framing  the  caps  to  the  proper 
inclination  to  receive  the  regular  standard  straight-line  tie.  In 
timber  stringer  bridges  resting  on  masonry,  tapered  wall  plates 
should  be  used. 

For  metal  bridges  any  of  the  schemes  described  will  give  good 
service  if  the  fitting  of  the  ties  to  the  bridge  and  of  the  bridge 
to  the  masonry  is  perfect,  so  that  no  movement  will  occur. 
The  simpler  the.^e  fittings  arc  the  more  certain  it  will  be  that 
good  fits  will  follow.  To  secure  favorable  conditions  of  sim- 
plicity, the  masonry  should  be  level,  and  the  lower  face  of  the 
tie  should  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  top  flanges  of  the 
stringers.  These  conditions  reduce  us  to  "b"  of  Fig.  1  or  to 
I'ig.  4.  Our  replies  indicate  that  not  over  4  in.  superelevation 
should  be  obtained  by  scheme  1 ;  hence  if  more  is  required  it 
should  be  obtained  wholly  by  4  or  by  a  combination  of  1  and  4. 

.■\fter  a  short  discussion  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  the 
sense  of  the  association  to  be  that  superelevation  should  be 
obtained  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  "a"  for  pile  trestles  and  frame 
bents;  as  in  Fig  1  "a"  for  I-beam  and  deck  plate  girder  spans 
of  medium  length  if  concrete  bridge  scats  are  used;  as  in  Fig. 
1  "b"  for  I-beam  and  deck  plate  girder  spans  of  medium  length 
if  masonry  bridge  seats  are  used;  and  as  in  Fig.  4  "a,"  "b"  or  "c" 
for  through  truss  and  girder  spans  and  for  long  deck  plate 
girder  and  deck  truss  spans. 

WIRE    GL.\SS. 

E.  E.  Wilson  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.),  Chairman  of  Committee— 
From  a  total  of  sixty-five  circulars  sent  to  members  of  the 
association  who  have  in  hand  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
buildings  in  which  wire  glass  is  or  could  be  used,  the  committee 
received  fourteen  replies.  Of  the  fourteen  replying  nine  re- 
ported that  they  do  not  use  wire  glass  at  all ;  two  use  it  par- 
tially ;  two  use  it  extensively,  and  one  reports  having  stopped 
using  it.  Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  our  information,  we 
do  not  feel  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions on  the  subject. 

Wire  glass  costs  about  50  per  cent,  more  than  plain  glass.  It 
is  less  liable  to  do  damage  after  being  broken,  on  account  of 
the  wire  preventing  pieces  from  falling.  Plain  glass  with  a 
wire  netting  hung  underneath,  to  prevent  pieces  of  broken  glass 
from  falling,  is  not  efficient,  as  the  netting  may  rust  away  so 
quickly  that  its  renewal  is  quite  an  item  of  expense. 

Large  sizes  of  wire  glass  are  not  economical;  first,  because 
of  the  additional  cost  of  large  sizes;  second,  because  of  the 
additional  chance  of  large  sizes  being  broken.  Sizes  24  in.  x  36 
in.  in  skylights  and  sizes  36  in.  x  40  in.  in  doors  and  partitions 
are  economical  sizes. 


The  g.is  and  smoke  from  locomotives,  because  of  their  influ- 
niee  on  llic  metal  framework  of  train  sheds  and  skylighls  of 
ruundhouses,  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  breaking  of  much 
glass.  Contraction  and  expansir)n  of  metal  frames  is  also  a 
serious  cau.sc  of  breakage  where  glass  is  tightly  fitted  to  the 
frames.  (Jlass  set  horizontally  or  at  an  angle  breaks  more 
readily  than  glass  set  vertically.  Wooden  bars  for  frames  or 
sash  arc  preferable  to  steel,  on  account  of  the  effect  of  gases 
on  steel  bars;  also  there  is  less  liability  of  breakage  by  expansion 
and  contraction  where  wood  is  used.  It  is  not  practicable  to 
use  wire  glass  in  roundhouse  doors  and  winrlows,  but  it  can  be 
used  in  skylights  and  monitors  of  roundhouses,  in  train  sheds 
and  in  roofs  of  shops  and  in  station  buildings. 

Wire  glass  windows  and  partitions  in  buildings  will  withstand 
extreme  heat  without  breaking  and  falling  out,  and  thus  prevent 
the  spreading  of  fire  to  some  extent.  Several  fire  chiefs  from 
the  larger  cities  have  recommended  that  it  be  used  wherever  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 

Below  are  three  of  the  letters  received : 

H.  H.  Pollock  (P.,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.).— As  almost  all  glass  around 
engine  houses  and  shops  is  broken  by  flying  pieces  of  steel,  such 
as  rivet  heads,  etc.,  I  do  not  think  wire  glass  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  for  it  would  certainly  break  under  such 
conditions.  We  aim  to  use  small  size  glass  around  our  engine 
houses  and  shops,  so  that  when  a  missile  goes  through  the 
damage  is  small.  Glass  such  as  we  use  will  cost  about  4  cents 
per  light. 

George  W.  .Andrews  ( B.  &  O.).— We  use  a  large  amount  of 
wire  glass  in  buildings  on  this  system,  principally  in  skylights 
of  train  sheds,  warehouses,  stations,  etc  Our  main  office  build- 
ing in  Baltimore  has  all  windows  in  the  fourteen  stories  of 
polished  wire  glass,  the  sizes  used  running  anywhere  from  18  in. 
square  up  to  24  x  60  in.  The  glass  used  is  both  rough, 
ribbed  and  polished;  usually  rough  or  ribbed  on  skylights  and 
polished  in  doors  and  windows. 

I  consider  it  practicable  to  use  wire  glass  in  any  opening 
where  glass  may  be  required.  It  is  not  economy  to  use  it  for 
all  purposes,  as  the  glass  costs  practically  double  that  of  plain 
glass. 

We  have  experienced  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  wire  glass, 
caused  by  cracks  due  to  expansion  and  contraction,  the  cracks 
very  often  causing  leaks,  especially  in  skylights. 

I  believe  this  could  be  overcome  in  a  great  measure  by  allowing 
more  space  between  the  skylight  bars,  thus  giving  the  glass  room 
to  expand. 

My  recommendation  in  this  matter  would  be  to  use  wire  glass 
in  all  skylights  and  in  all  buildings  that  it  is  desired  to  make 
fire-resisting.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  economy  to  put  it  in 
buildings  of  a  temporary  character  or  in  frame  buildings,  other 
than  in  skylights,  as  first  mentioned. 

M.  M.  Barton  (Penna.). — We  use  wire  glass  in  train  shed 
skylights  and  monitors,  pier  shed  skylights  and  in  buildings 
where  fire  protection  is  deemed  necessary.  We  use  the  rough 
glass  for  skylights  and  monitors,  and  polished  article  in  doors 
and  windows  of  buildings. 

Rough  wire  glass  22  or  24  in.  wide  by  72  to  90  in.  long  and 
%  in.  thick  costs  22  cents  per  square  foot.  This  is  used  in  sky- 
lights on  train  sheds,  piers  and  freight  houses.  Rough  glass 
(not  wire)  of  same  dimension  sizes  costs  13  cents  per  square 
foot.  Polished  plate  of  same  dimensions  costs  48  cents  per 
square  foot.  None  of  this  glass  will  hold  an  even  thickness. 
Variations  of  1-32  to  1-16  in.  are  frequent.  Polished,  wire  and 
common  plate  glass  in  the  trade  is  listed  %  in.  thick,  but  varies 
the  same  as  does  the  %  in.  thick  rough.  Polished  M  in.  thick 
wire  glass,  in  sizes  up  to  18  in.  x  24  in.,  costs  40  cents  per 
square  foot.  Rough  glass  23  in.  x  23  in.  by  1  in.  thick  in  use 
on  veranda  over  sidewalks.  Broad  Street  Station,  costs  70  cents 
per  square  foot.  Florentine  glass  used  in  elevator  door  shafts 
and  partitions,  also  figured  rolled  glass  Vs  in.  thick  with  a 
variation  of  1-32  in.  costs  12  to  15  cents  per  square  foot.  These 
prices  are  based  on  1909  net  quotations.     At  present  there  has 
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been  a  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of  all  glass,  especially  polished 
wire  and  plate,  which  have  advanced  40  to  60  per  cent. 

It  is  practicable  to  use  wire  glass  in  roundhouse  doors  and 
windows,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  its  use  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  economical  to  use  in  windows  and  partitions  where  the 
glass  is  vertical,  panes  not  over  V-t  in.  thick  and  in  sizes  up  to 
IH  in.  X  21  in.  \\  hen  this  size  is  e.xceeded  the  cost  advances 
75  to  80  per  cent. 

Since  the  liability  to  breakage  in  wire  glass  is  less  than  it  is 
with  plain  glass,  I  believe  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  less  than 
it  is  with  the  plain  glass. 

Mr.  Clark. — In  some  places  we  are  compelled  by  citj-  ordi- 
nances to  use  vvire  glass  for  skylights,  but  it  is  not  economical 
for  windows  and  doors. 

Mr.  Staten. — We  have  used  wire  glass  for  train  shed  roofs 
and  had  trouble  with  leaks.  They  were  stopped  by  stuffing  them 
with  any  material  convenient,  and  the  result  was  very  unsightly. 

Mr.  Rettinghouse. — The  use  of  wire  glass  in  roundhouses  is 
advisable  if  wooden  brads  are  used  to  hold  it  in  instead  of  putty, 
which  falls  out  easily  and  causes  a  large  percentage  of  the 
breakage. 

Mr.  Cahill. — Putty  must  be  used  on  horizontal  surfaces  to 
make  watertight  joints.  The  objections  to  putty  can  be  de- 
creased if  the  sashes  are  well  primed  before  puttying  to  prevent 
the  dry  wood  absorbing  all  the  oil   from  the  putty. 

HOOPS    FOR   WATER  TANKS. 

T.  E.  Weise  (C.  .\I.  &  St.  P.).  Chairman  of  Committee.— 
The  committee  received  a  very  generous  response  to  the  in- 
quiries sent  out  and  the  replies  show  a  wide  range  as  to 
experience  and  opinion. 

Four  styles  of  hoops  are  being  used  for  tanks  of  50,000  to 
100,000  gallons  capacity:  (1)  flat  hoops,  (2)  square  hoops, 
(3)  round  hoops,  (4)  segmental  hoops,  also  variously  desig- 
nated as  half  round,  half  oval,  or  half  elliptical. 

Until  quite  recently  flat  hoops  were  used  almost  universally 
for  tanks  of  all  sizes.  There  are  many  who  advocate  this 
style  as  the  best  for  the  tanks  under  consideration,  claiming 
that  they  have  a  more  uniform  bearing  on  the  staves,  do  not 
crush  the  fiber  of  the  wood,  and  if  properly  put  on  and  cared 
for  will  outlast  the  staves.  The  Illinois  Central  cites  an  in- 
stance in  which  they  took  down  a  100,000-gallon  tank  with 
flat  hoops,  that  had  been  in  service  16  years.  The  hoops  and 
also  those  portions  of  the  staves  under  the  hoops  were  found 
in  perfect  condition,  and  the  tank  was  again  erected  at  another 
location   without   any   substitutions. 

The  experience  of  other  members  of  the  association  has  bten 
quite  to  the  contrary.  Flat  hoops  have  been  removed  after  a 
comparatively  short  service,  badly  corroded  on  the  inside  and 
with  the  staves  under  the  hoops  badly  decayed.  Location  of 
the  tank  is  quite  a  factor  in  the  life  of  a  hoop.  If  located  at 
a  terminal,  perhaps  next  to  an  engine  house  or  a  clinker  pit, 
the  hoops  will  deteriorate  rapidly.  There  are  also  instances  in 
which  the  kind  of  water  in  the  tank  is  especially  injurious  to 
the  hoops,  and  location  near  salt  water  is  also  a  severe  test. 
In  some  cases  the  decay  of  the  staves  under  the  hoop  seemed 
to   be  directly  flue  to   the   rusting  of   the   iron. 

It  is  quite  generally  recommended  that  flat  hoops  be  given 
two  coats  of  graphite,  aspli.ilt  nr  mineral  paint  before  erection 
and  that  the  staves  also  he  painted  at  least  one  good  heavy 
coat  on  the  outside.  Taking  off  the  hoops  and  cleaning  them 
on  the  inside  is  considered  an  expensive  operation  and  im- 
practicable. 

Flat  hoops  are  (he  st.imlard  cm  ihc  111  Cini  ,  the  L.  .S.  ^  M.  .S  , 
the  T.  P.  &  W..  the  Mich  Cent,  llio  P.  C.  C,  &  .St.  I,.,  ilu- 
Cent,  of  C,a..  the  M.  St.  P.  &  S  S.  M.,  the  C.  &  S.,  the 
C.  &  N.  VV..  the  n.  &  .\I  .  the  Nor  Pac.  the  Intercolonial,  the 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.,  the  M.  K.  &  T..  the  P.  *  I.  |.: .  the  Fl..rida 
East  Coast,  and  possihly   some  others 

There  is  gri-at  vjiri.itinn  m  tlu-  <lnnensjons  of  flat  hoops. 
In  thickness  they  nm  frofii  'm  m  to  %  i„,  ;,,id  in  width 
from   .'1   in    to  tl  in.      Som.     mads   use   :i   innlMmi    ihiikntss   .mil 


vary  the  width,  some  use  a  uniform  width  and  vary  the 
thickness,  while  others  use  various  widths  and  thicknesse?.  There 
is  also  much  variation  as  to  spacing,  but  for  obvious  reasons  the 
wider  and  thicker  hoops  are  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
and  the  narrower  and  lighter  ones  toward  the  top,  placing  the 
lower  hoops  quite  close  together  and  widening  the  space  as  they 
approach  the   top. 

On  the  Florida  East  Coast  all  the  hoops  are  of  the  same 
size,  namely,  A  in.  x  3  in.,  and  the  lower  six  hoops  are  put 
on   in   pairs. 

In  recent  years  it  has  not  always  been  easy  to  obtain  wrought 
iron  flat  hoops,  and  therefore  steel  hoops  are  used.  Steel  hoops 
are  found  to  be  quite  brittle,  and  quite  often  break  while  being 
tightened,  or  as  the  result  of  the  swelling  of  the  tank,  or  on 
account  of  unusual  weather  conditions.  The  most  serious  ob- 
jection is  that  they  corrode  more  easily  than  wrought  iron. 

Galvanizing  of  steel  hoops  lengthens  their  life,  but  does  not 
eliminate  the  brittleness,  and  many  claim  that  the  galvanizing 
covers  surface  defects  that  would  otherwise  cause  the  rejection 
of  the  material.  When  galvanized  hoops  are  used,  they  should 
be  inspected  before  and  after  galvanizing. 

Round  hoops  have  come  into  use  only  within  the  last  few 
years  and  seem  to  be  proving  very  satisfactory.  Wrought  iron 
is  considered  the  best  material  and  is  more  easily  obtained  in 
this  form  than  in  the  flat  shape.  Mild  steel  is  sometimes  used, 
in  the  round  hoop  as  well  as  in  the  flat  hoop,  but  the  same  ob- 
jection  of  brittleness  is  present. 

One  argument  in  favor  of  the  round  hoop  is  that  fully  90 
per  cent,  of  its  surface  is  exposed  to  view ;  deterioration  is  more 
easily  discovered  and  painting  is  more  effective.  With  the 
flat  hoop,  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  its  surface  is  next  to  the 
staves  and  practically  inaccessible. 

A  number  of  railways,  such  as  the  P.  &  R.,  the  M.  &  St.  L., 
the  L.  &-  X.,  the  W.  &  L.  E.,  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.,  and  the 
L.  E.  &  W.,  are  using  round  hoops  exclusively  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  tanks.  The  M.  &  St.  L.  is  also  using  round 
hoops  in  repairing  old  tanks,  cither  by  adding  them  to  make 
the  tank   safer  or  substituting  them  for  worn  out  flat  hoops. 

It  is  claimed  that  because  the  round  hoop  has  less  bearing 
surface  on  the  stave  it  crushes  into  the  fiber  and  not  only 
weakens  the  stave,  but  induces  decay.  Others  who  have  had 
experience  say  that  if  the  hoop  is  properly  put  on  there  is  no 
appreciable   crushing   of   the    fiber. 

The  round  hoop  forms  a  ledge  or  pocket  on  the  upper  side 
which  allows  the  accumulation  of  dirt,  cinders  and  moisture. 
Some  claim  that  this  is  not  a  serious  matter  because  the  sun 
and  wind  evaporate  the  moisture  before  harm  can  result.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  where  flat  staves  are  used  the  hoop  does  not 
touch  the  center  of  the  stave  and  moisture  is  not  retained. 
This  may  depend  on  whether  the  wood  is  soft  or  hard ;  some 
tanks  have  been  examined  that  showed  no  such  drainage  space. 
On  the  W.  &  L.  E.  it  is  the  practice  to  calk  the  round  hoops 
with  oakum  and  fill  the  top  space  with  roof  cement  to  shed 
water  and  also  to  protect  the  hoops. 

The  committee  received  no  report  from  any  railway  tiial 
is  lusing  square  hoops  as  a  standard.  The  Illinois  Central  has 
one  tank  eciuipped  with  hoops  %  in.  x  2  in.,  which  may  be 
called  square  hoops  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  have  been 
in  service  for  about  20  years,  and  the  hoops,  which  are  of 
wrought    iron,    show    no   great    sign   of    deterioration. 

K.  I,,  i.oftin,  of  the  V'icksburgh,  Shreveport  &  Pacific,  writes 
that  his  coTupany  uses  steel  tanks  entirely,  but  that  a  great 
lu.iiiy  wooden  tanks  with  square  hoops  are  used  in  that  part 
of  the  counlrv  The  hoops  are  from  I '/is  in.  square  to  '^  in. 
square,  put  on  in  three  section*,  with  lugs  similar  to  those 
used    with    roiMiil    lioox)s. 

The  segmenl.il  hoop  has  one  flat  side  and  does  away  with  the 
ohjectiiui  lo  the  roinid  hoop  of  crushing  into  the  wood  and  of 
colUctiiin  .ind  holdnig  dirt  an<l  moisture.  It  has  all  the  ad\ar,- 
lages  of  the  flat  hoop,  with  the  added  one  of  being  narrower 
for   the   same   sireuglh;   and.  hriMUse  it    is  heavier  at   the  center, 
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It  i!i  imi  wcukciicci  M.  (luukly  l)y  ii.rr..»i..ii  1  !»•  N.  N 
K  h..!.  ll^r.l  l.iiH  r..u.ul  i...o,.,  f..r  lank.  m.  snn.c  .hsisions. 
The  Soullurn  Iiuliana  l.i.ilt  a  Jo  fi,  x  HO  ft.  tank  with  .cg- 
iiicntul  h....|'»  ll>c  I'aM  M.ii.incr  an.l  ^»  will  salislu.l  wit.i  it. 
Material  ..(  tins  srvli.-n  is  a  slandaul  sliapi-  an.l  is  carrii-<l  in 
,t..ik.   hence   it   <l.>«-s   n..t    have   t.>   he   specially    r..llc<l. 

Flat  and  scKinental  hoops  arc  fastcnc.l  or  liroiinht  together 
hy  pairs  «i  Iuk>  mailc  of  either  cast  or  mallcahic  iron.  In 
noinc  cases  the  hms  are  riveted  to  the  ends  of  the  Iwuips,  while 
in  others  they  are  clamped  on  hy  a  wedge,  which  is  assisted 
l.v  a  slight  kink  near  the  end  of  the  hoop.  The  pair  of  lugs 
IS  then  brought  logctlicr  hy  cither  one  or  two  bolts  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  rods  with  nuts  al  each  end,  and  in  tlii" 
way  the  hoop  comes  into  proper  contact  with   tin    l.iiik 

.\nother  form  of  tug  that  does  away  with  ilu-  nvctiiii;  is 
in  use  on  the  Michigan  Central.  In  \W\>  nuihnd  tlic  hoop 
is  bent  to  till  a  hollow  in  the  lug  castin^.s,  wiiuli  an-  >. lamped 
together    with    U-bolts. 

K.  IVabodv.  ot  the  .\.  V.  (.'.  &  II.  K  .  tells  of  one  style 
of  lug  ill  use  on  that  road  that  is  rather  interesting.  The  hoops 
are  bent  back  on  themselves  and  weUled.  Through  the  loop 
thus  formed,  a  vertical  iron  rod  l",-  in.  in  diam,eter  is  passed. 
Kach  end  of  this  rod  is  drilled  for  a  1%  in.  bolt  Two  such 
Wits  with  6  in.  thread  on  each  end  are  used  to  tighten  the 
hoops.    This  method  prevents  any  cocking  up  of  the  lug. 

Segmental  hoops  are  ri\eted  to  cast  iron  lugs.  .As  used  by 
the  Southern  Indiana,  the  hoop  is  bent  up  around  a  rounded 
portion  of  the  lug  and  a  hole  is  punched  through  it  so  that  the 
bolt    passes    through    both    lug    and    hoop. 

Square  and  round  hoops  arc  brought  together  by  very  simile 
•lugs  made  up  of  a  single  casting  having  two  lateral  holes 
through  which  the  threaded  ends  of  the  hoops  are  passed  and 
fastened  with  nuts  at  opposite  sides.  The  hoop  is  brought 
into  the  required  contact  with  the  tank  by  tightening  these 
nuts.  This  simple  lug  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  applied  is  one 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  round  hoops.  The  lug 
adopted  by  the  L.  &  N.  as  its  standard  is  the  style  generally 
used. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  in  tanks  from  "20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  diam- 
eter to  have  the  hoops  in  three  sections,  although  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  best.  The  C.  &  S.,  the 
I„  E.  &  \V.,  and  the  P.  &  L.  E.  use  two  sections.  The  Mich. 
Cent,  and  the  VV.  &  L.  E.  use  four  sections  for  tanks  30  ft.  in 
diameter.  There  are  others  who  apply  the  lower  and  heavier 
hoops  in  four  sections,  and  those  above  in  three  and  sometimes 
two  sections. 

The  two-section  hoop  is  difficult  to  erect,  and  by  using  more 
sections  the  stress  on  the  staves  can  be  more  uniformly 
distributed. 

It  is  quite  generally  recommended  that  the  tank  should  have 
one  or  two  good  coats  of  paint  on  the  outside  before  the  hoops 
are  applied,  and  that  the  hoops  should  have  one  good  coat  of 
mineral  or  graphite  paint  on  the  inside,  and  two  coats  if 
practicable.  The  outside  of  the  hoop  should  be  painted  with 
the  same  kind  of  paint,  and  as  frequently  as  the  remainder  of 
the  tank,   at   intervals   varying   from   three  to   five  years. 

So  many  factors  enter  into  the  durability  of  tank  hoops, 
such  as  material,  kind  of  water  in  tank,  proximity  to  engine 
terminals,  manufacturing  plants,  salt  water,  etc.,  that  the  de- 
cision as  to  wlych  hoop  is  best  to  use  must  be  very  largely  a 
matter  of  personal  judgment  and  familiarity  with  local 
conditions. 

C.  A.  Lichty  (C.  &  N.  W.).— There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
wrought  iron  hoop  is  much  better  than  the  steel  one ;  and 
considering  its  length  of  life  it  is  also  more  economical.  The 
material    is   more  important   than   the   shape. 

Mr.  Clark. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  adopted  the  wrought 
iron  hoop  and   will  not  accept  anything  else. 

James  Duprec  (South.  Ind.). — The  thin  flat  hoop  and  the 
round  hoop  expose  too  great  a  surface  and  therefore  corrode 
more  quickly.     The  thin  hoop  has  the  advantage  that  it  fits  the 


si.u.s  i\usi-\y.  The  runnd  hoop  i•^  compact  and  easily  inspected 
Hut  the  advantage  of  the  Mat  h.^p  is  slight  because  it  docs  not 
fil  close  enough  to  excln.le  water,  and  the  advantages  of  the  . 
round  hoop  are  outweighed  by  the  fact  that  it  crushes  the 
wooden  staves  and  catches  water  an.l  dirt.  The  half  roun.l  or 
segmental  hoop  is  compact,  d<K;s  not  expose  as  much  surface 
as  the  other  forms,  an.l  .Iocs  not  hold  water  or  dirt.  Such  a 
hoop  should  have  a  life  as  great  as  that  of  the  wooden  tub. 

After  s.ime  further  discussion  a  moti.m  was  passed  recom- 
men.ling  the  flat  wrought  iron  tank  hoop  for  all   sizes  of  tanks. 

FIKEI'ROOF    oil-    HOUSES. 

C,  W  .  Rear  (S.  P.)  Chairman  .)f  Committee.— The  storage 
shunld  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  permit  of  emptying  tank 
ears  or  barrels  promptly  and  with  as  little  labor  as  possible. 
The  delivery  of  oil  should  be  in  charge  of  the  regular  store- 
keeper and  be  issued  on  requisition,  so  that  it  can  be  properly 
accounted  for.  This  method  of  handling  tends  greatly  to 
economy  in  its  use.  Consequently  it  is  necessary  that  the  oi 
house  shall  be  near  enough  to  the  general  store  to  permit  o 
having  the  dcliverv  pumps  or  faucets  in  the  storeroom ;  and 
while  it  is  possible  to  pump  the  oil  a  considerable  distance,  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  place  the  oil  house  at  any  great  distaiice 
from  other  buildings,  as  the  usual  layout  of  terminal  provides 
very  cramped  space  for  the  necessary  buildings. 

The  committee  believes  that  buildings  can  be  built  and  sys- 
tems of  handling  devised  which  will  permit  the  oil  house  to  be 
placed  anywhere  that  may  be  convenient  without  increasing  the 
fire    hazard.  . 

The  building  itself  should  be  of  fireproof  construction,  de- 
signed especially  for  the  handling  and  .storage  of  oil,  and 
should  be  equipped  with  facilities  for  filling  cans  and  barrels 
for  shipment  to  small  stations,  and  for  the  unloading  of  oil 
received. 

The  storage  room  should  be  underground,  if  possible,  and 
should  have  concrete  walls,  floor  and  ceiling.  The  second  floor 
and  roof  should  be  of  fireproof  construction,  but  may  be  of 
concrete,  brick  or  steel  frame,  with  galvanized  iron  roof  and 
walls,  as  may  be  desired.  The  fill  boxes,  pumi)s  and  drip  pipes 
should  be  on  this  second  floor. 

The  oil  should  be  stored  in  suitable  tanks  of  such  a  size  as 
will  permit  of  prompt  unloading,  whether  delivered  in  tank  cars 
or  barrels.  This  permits  cars  to  be  released  and  barrels  or 
drums  to  be  returned  without  delay,  and  greatly  reduces  the 
loss   from  leakage. 

The  tanks  should  be  dust-proof  and  should  be  placed  low 
enough  to  permit  emptying  oil  into  them  by  gravity.  If  the 
drainage  will  not  permit  placing  the  tanks  below  the  ground 
level,  it  will  generally  pay  to  elevate  the  receiving  track. 

The  tanks  should  be  made  of  open  hearth  steel  with  lap 
riveted  seams  and  well  calked.  No  substituted  for  calking,  such 
as  red  lead  paste,  paper  felt,  etc.,  should  be  permitted,  for  in  time 
they  will  dry  or  crumble  and  fall  out,  leaving  a  leak. 

Before  the  tanks  are  put  to  use  air  pressure  should  be  ap- 
plied, to  make  sure  that  they  are  tight;  and  manholes  with 
removable  covers  should  be  provided  so  that  the  tanks  can  be 
inspected   or   cleaned. 

Indicators  should  be  provided  to  show  quantity  contamed; 
in    gallons    or    otherwise. 

The  tanks  should  be  equipped  with  suitable  automatic  vents 
to  allow  air  to  escape  or  be  drawn  in  when  filling  or  emptying, 
and  those  used  for  volatile  oils,  especially  gasoline,  benzine, 
naphtha,  etc.,  should  have  a  special  vent  pipe  run  to  the  out- 
side of  the  building  and  to  a  sufficient  height  to  insure  against 
evaporation.  This  will  permit  gases  to  escape  in  case  of  ex- 
cessive  heat,   thus    removing   all    possibility   of    explosion. 

It  is  probably  best  practice  to  bury  tanks  containing  gasolene, 
benzine  and  naphtha,  in  the  ground,  or  place  them  in  a  special 
vault  outside   of  the   regular  oil  house. 

■  Where  tank  cars  are  used,  supply  pipes  should  be  furnished 
leading  from  the  cars  to  the  tanks,  a  separate  pipe  being  used 
for  each  kind  of  oil.     These  pipes  should  be  permanently  con- 
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nected  to  the  tanks  and  equipped  with  flexible  connections  to 
attach  to  cars.  These  flexible  connections  should  be  arranged 
so  that  they  can  be  swung  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use,  and 
should  be  equipped  with  caps  or  valves  to  keep  dirt  and  air 
out  when  not  in  use.  Steam  pipes  for  heating  the  oil  in  the 
cars  may   be  necessary,   and  if  so,   should  be  provided. 

If  the  terminal  point  furnishes  oil  to  smaller  stations,  steel 
barrels  or  drums  should  be  used,  and  separate  pumps  or  fau- 
cets should  be  provided  for  this  service ;  but  the  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  best  method  of  supplying  oil  to  small 
stations  is  by  a  supply  car  equipped  with  tanks  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity, and  by  pumping  the  oil  through  hose  direct  to  the  tanks 
in  the  local  oil  house.  This  method  is  in  use  on  several 
large  roads,  and  they  report  a  large  saving  from  loss  by  waste 
and  leakage,  which  is  bound  to  occur  in  shipping  oil  in  cans 
or  barrels. 

For  making  small  deliveries  of  oil  to  engines,  me'^hanics,  etc., 
the  best  method  is  to  use  an  automatic  measuring  pump,  one 
having  a  continuous  meter  being  the  best.  Several  verv  re- 
liable   pumps    for   this  purpose   are   on   the   market. 

For  filling  barrels  or  large  cans  the  oil  can  be  handled  by 
hand  or  power  pumps,  or  by  the  use  of  compressed  air.  While 
it  has  generally  been  believed  that  the  use  of  compressed  air  for 
handling  illuminating  oils  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  de- 
deterioration  caused  by  moisture  in  the  air,  there  is  a  strong 
opinion  on  the  part  of  storekeepers  and  practical  men  that  tlie 
use  of  air  does  not  deteriorate  the  oil  for  practical  purposes. 
Several  roads  use  air  pressure  in  some  part  of  the  handling 
of  all  their  oils,  and  seem  convinced  that  if  there  is  any  de- 
terioration it  is  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  noticed  by  the 
ordinary  observer.  Air  pressure  is  of  particular  advantage  in 
handling  oil  from  supply  cars,  as  the  air  can  be  taken  from  the 
train  pipe,  and  other  power  is  not  likely  to  be  available. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  a  combination  store 
and  oil  house  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  50  ft.  x  150  ft.,  with  31  tanks  in 
the  basement,  var>ing  from  220  to  10,000  gallons  capacity. 
It  has  a  covered  platform  20  ft.  wide  along  one  side  of  the 
building,  the  entire  length.  The  house  is  built  of  fireproof  con- 
struction throughout.  The  basement  walls  and  floor  are  of 
concrete,  and  the  main  floor  of  reinforced  concrete.  The 
system  of  handhng  cil  is  described  as  follows: 

"From  our  new  oilhouse  at  Topeka  is  handled  tlie  entire 
supply  of  lubricating  and  illuminating  oils  for  the  Santa  Fe 
system.  We  have  a  storage  capacity  of  150,000  gallons,  which 
includes  paints  and  oils  such  as  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil, 
turpentine,  etc.  We  have  31  storage  tanks  with  .'U  long  distance 
self-measuring  pumps  of  the  S.  i-".  Bowser  make.  In  fact, 
the  plant  complete  was  installed  by  the  Bowser  people.  We 
also  have  seven  steam  pumps  with  which  oil  is  tran.sferred  from 
one  tnnk  car  to  another.  .Ml  of  our  oil  on  the  Santa  Fe  sys- 
tem is  handled  in  tank  car  lots  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
Wc  have  storage  tanks  of  sufficient  capacity  for  two  or  three 
months'  stock  at  practically  all  of  our  terminals. 

"With  this  new  improved  oilhouse  and  storage  plant  at  To- 
peka it  enables  us  to  transfer  oil  from  Union  Tank  Line  cars 
to  our  own  at  Topeka,  thereby  cutting  out  the  mileage  and  per 
diem  charges  on  foreign  cars.  Under  the  old  system  the  Union 
Tank  Line  cars  were  sent  to  the  farthest  point,  Richmond, 
Cal.,  on  our  system  or  south  to  El  Paso  and  (Jalvcston,  and 
by  the  time  the  car  was  returned  home  wc  had  from  $•.'.')  to 
$.3.'i  charges  covering  the  car.  Wc  have  cut  out  this  extra  ex- 
pense and  have  25  cars  of  our  own  in  service  for  handling  of 
headlight,  mineral  seal,  signal,  engine,  car  and  valve  oil.  VVc 
can  transfer  200,000  gallons  in  ten  hours  at  this  plant. 

"At  the  outside  terminals  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  com- 
bination oil  and  storehouse.  Wc  have  discontiiuied  building 
the  old  style  oilhousca  separate  and  distinct  from  the  store- 
house; instead,  wc  build  a  concrete  basement  under  the  store- 
house platform  rnnging  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  aw.iy 
connected  up  with  the  Bowser  long  distance  sclf-measiiriiig 
pumps,  placing  the  pumps  in  the  end  of  the  storehou.'c  so  that 
the    man    issuing   the    material   :iiid   supplies   can   also   take   cire 


of  the  oil  department  as  well.  By  this  arrangement  we  have 
eliminated  the  first  cost  of  the  oilhouse  and  have  reduced  the 
cost  of  handling  by  reason  of  the  combination  which  does  away 
with  the  special  men  that  would  have  to  be  employed  to  take 
care  of  the  oilhouse,  which  means  one  during  the  day  rnd 
one  at  night.  We  might  say  from  $90  to  $100  per  month  rep- 
resents   decrease    in    handling   by    reason    thereof. 

"The  delivery  of  oil  to  stations  is  handled  from  the  supply 
car  direct.  We  have  storage  tanks  at  each  station  based  on 
their  issues  and  the  stock  is  replenished  monthly  from  the 
supply  car  which  is  equipped  with  a  hose  connection  so  that 
we  can  fill  the  storage  tank  in  two  or  three  minutes.  By  this 
system  we  do  away  with  the  two,  five  and  ten-gallon  cans.  This 
system  seems  to  be  very  satisfactory  indeed  by  reason  of  cut- 
ting  out   entirely   of   local    shipments. 

"We  have  the  Bowser  system  of  self-measuring  and  metering 
pumps  at  all  points  and  since  their  installation  we  have  been 
able  for  the  past  two  years  to  show  a  slight  overage  in  each 
of  the  different  grades  of  oil.  Prior  to  this  time  we  were, 
al  the  end  of  each  year,  from  one  to  three  per  cent  short." 

The  report  was  accepted  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
subject   be   continued  next   year. 

REGUL.^RITY    AND    S.\FETY. 

Mr.  Rettinghouse  read  a  paper  on  "Regularity  and  Safety," 
which  followed  closely  the  outline  of  an  address  given  by  Ralph 
C.  Richards,  general  claim  agent,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  ad- 
vocating greater  safety  for  railway  employees.  Mr.  Richards' 
article  appeared   in   the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of   September  2. 

NEXT     YE.AR'S     reports. 

The  subjects  for  committee  reports  for  1911  include  the  fol- 
lowing,   which   are   carried   over : 

Best   Method   of    Numbering   Bridges. 

Buildings    and    Platforms    for    Small    Towns. 

Sash,  Size  and  Kind  of  Glass  That  Is  Not  Economical  for 
Roundhouses  and  Shop  Buildings. 

Plans  of  Fireproof  Oil  Houses. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  following  new  subjects  will  be 
considered : 

Best   Method   of   Fireproofing  Frame  and   Trestle   Bridges. 

Derricks  or  Other  .Appliances  for  Handling  Heavy  Material 
in    Supply    Yards. 

Pumping  Engines,  Best  Kind  and  Ones  Most  Economical  to 
Use,   Gasolene,   Oil  or  Electric. 

Records  of  Bridges,  Buildings  and  Other  Structures  Showing 
Cost  of  Construction  and  Maintenance. 

Concrete  Tank  Construction  and  Recent  Developments  and 
Suggestions. 

.\dvisability   of    Using   Brick  Veneer   for   Station   Buildings. 

Roofs    and    Roof    Coverings. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  convention  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
October   17-19,   1911. 

The  exhibits,  which  were  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  included 
the   following : 

.Mlilh   M.iniif.ictiirinK  Co..  Chicago.— Door  hangers,  fixtures,  .isphalt,  ready 
roofinu.      Represented  by  \V.   D.   Jameson. 
Harry    H.    Hiiested. — Samples    Arrowhead    and    Protection    roofing. 

Harrett  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York.— Barrett  specifications.  Repre- 
sented hy   I..    1".    Sibley,  William   S.    Habcock.   Harry    11,    Nichols. 

rhillip  Carey  Co..  Cincinnati,  O.  Samples  Carey's  roofing,  standard  and 
roofing   paints       Represented  hy   J.    V.    Stagg,  John    I..    Morse. 

Paul  llickins.iii.  Inc..  Chicago. — Designs  of  smoke  j.icks.  chimneys  and 
ventilators.      Represented  by  J.  A.    Meadeti. 

Eastern  C.ranile  Roofing  Co.,  New  York. — Samples  o{  Cranitc,  Tisbeit 
and    Kvertight   roofing.      Represented  by    11.   Hcnning.   C.    F.    Itarstow. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  *  Co.,  Chicago.-  No.  U  gasolene  hand  car.  No.  «« 
section  motor  car.  three  llarrelt  jacks.  Represented  by  C.  VV.  Kelly.  Edward 
.VI.    Fisher,  J.   T.  Gratiot. 

II  W  Johns-Manville  Co.,  New  York.  Samples  Ruberoid  and  J.  M. 
nsbeslos   ri.ofing.      Represented    by    F.    M.    t'olinore.   I'.    C.    J.u-obs. 

The  I.eahon  Co..  Chicago.— Samples  Roofrite  rubber  roofing.  Polar  Bear 
insulating  paper   and   paints.      Represented   by  Tlu.mas    Leahon. 

I.uitweiler  Pumping  Kn^ine  Co.— Model  I.uilweiler  deep  well  pump. 
Represented  by    F..    D.    Willnims. 

Otto  C.ns  Kngine  Works,  Chicago,  -Designs  coal  chutes,  witer  softeninf 
plants,   pumping  plants.      Rcpiesenleil  by  O,   C,    l.aienby.    R,    V.    Hurley. 

Standard  Railway  Kipiipment  Co..  Pittsburgh  Pa.-  Samples  Monarch  mlc« 
web   and   mica   surface   roofing.      Represented    by    K.    Payson    Smith. 

Straight  Scale  Co.— Model  straight  track  scale.  Represenlid  hy  William 
,M.   Welsh 
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I-ollowiiiK  is  a  lint  ..(  the  in..»t  iidaMi-  train  a..i(Unts  that 
..aiirrcl  .«n  the  niilways  »i  the  I'mtc.l  States  in  tlic  im.nlh  cf 
Septrniher,  li'lo  Ihis  record  is  inten.led  t..  inehide  usually 
•Illy  those  accidents  which  result  in  fatal  injury  to  a  pas- 
s.iiKer  or  an  employee  or  which  arc  of  s|>ecial  interest  to 
..pcraliuK  olhcers  It  is  hased  on  accounts  puldished  in  local 
daily  newspapers,  except  in  the  case  of  accidents  of  such  maK- 
iiiiu.le  that  it  seems  proper  to  write  to  the  railway  manager 
ii.i    details  or   for  coiilirmntion : 

Cvllisions. 


Iiatr  U.M.I  I'lace. 

t  Ktir      Ijikc  Ariel. 

It.  Wheeling  .\    l.k.    K..Kmi  hiiictioM. 

««.  I.,   ("..  I.  *   Si.   I..    Ilriuhtwoml. 

la.  Piiila.   &    KeiiilK foatenvillc. 

1(1.  Ihic,   11.  *  O lloll.  Mo. 

18.  Mobile   &   Ohio    lleech    Kiiltte. 

•IS  1-  S.  X   Mich.  So..  .Wesihclil. 

»0.  HoMoii   &    Me Concoril.  N.  H. 

•m,  i'enii.    l,iiir»    Helawarc. 

«».  Mich,   t'enlral    St.  C'h.irles. 

»8.  Southern     Imliana  .  .  Terre  llaiitc. 

«4.  I'hila.    «t    Reailg Xorrisiown. 

in.  Mi!i!ionri     I'ac Ilcnnan. 

»,s.  ihic,  M.  &  St.  P.  .  .Cannon  Jiicln. 

Verailmt 


Pate.  Koad.  Place. 

t.  St.   I,.  &•  San   Kran..  Krchmn's  Hayoii  ms, 

S.  l<o5toii  is   .\lliany.  ..  Riverside. 

5.  Illinois    Cent Council  Hill. 

t".  I'lreat    Northern    ...Coram. 

S.  OrcKoii    R.K.   &    N...Wyelh. 

\i.  Ilock'g    \allcy Lemoyne. 

18.  Louis.    &    Nash I'ocono.  Ky. 

IS.  Norfolk  &  West'n . .  ndormc. 

14.  Kan.  Cily   So Noame. 

40.  St.  I..  &   San   Fraii..{)lathc. 

tSl.  Krie Conant. 

its.  Chic,    R.   I.   &   I'ac.  .Clayton,  Kail 

24.  Del..  L.  St  Westn. .  .I'tica. 

30.  Nftrlhern    I'ac Missoula. 

Other  Accidents. 

7  CiuU  &   Int Seabreeze.  boiler.  Ft.  1  1 

15.  Mo..    Kan.  &  Tex..  .Coffeyville.  boiler.  Pass.  2  0 

The  worst  disaster  in  this  record,  tiiat  at  Oayton.  Kan.,  on 
the  23d,  was  due  to  a  very  unusual  tlood,  caused  by  a  cloud- 
hurst  which  occurred  some  distance  from  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way. This  accident  was  reported  in  the  Railieay  Age  Gazette 
of  September  oH.  All  of  the  men  of  the  train  crew  were  killed 
except  the  rear  brakeman  and  the  porter. 

The  collision  at  Run  Junction,  Ohio,  on  the  6th,  was  caused 
by  the  running  away  of  a  locomotive.  This  engine,  after  a 
slight  collision  near  Massillon,  ran  uncontrolled  to  Run  Junc- 
tion because  it  had  been  abandoned  by  its  engineman. 

*  Abbreviations  and  marks  used  in  Accident  List: 

re.    Rear    collision be.    Hutting    collision xc,    other    collisions b. 

Broken d,    IVfective unf,    Cnforeseen   obstruction — unx.   unexplained 

derail.  Open  derailing  switch ms.  Misplaced  switch ace.  obst.,  .\c- 

cidcntal  obstruction malice.  Malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc. boiler, 

Kxplosion  of  locomotive  on  load tire.   Cars  burned   while  running 1'. 

or  Pass..  Passenger  train F.  or  Kt..  Freight  train  (including  empty  en- 
pines,   work   trains,  etc.) ^/Vsterisk,    Wreck  wholly  or  partly  destroyed   by 

fire— — Dagger,  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 
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Iw'i  of  the  accidents  of  this  month  happened  to  train*  on 
wliich  were  oHicers  of  the  road.  At  Lemoync,  Ohio,  on  the 
r.'th.  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  <>i  the  road  was  killed; 
while  at  Dehirme,  VV.  Va.,  on  the  nth,  the  president  and  the- 
general  manager  of  the  road  had  a  narrow  escape  when  their 
special  train  ran  off  the  track  and  wrecked  the  station  build- 
ing at  Delorme.  In  this  ca.se  a  mad  foreman  of  engines  ami 
the  locomotive  runner  were  killed  and  the  station  agent  was 
severely  injured. 

The  trains  in  ilu-  Imtliiig  collision  at  Holt,  .\lo.,  on  the  lOlb, 
met  on  a  high  trestle,  but  fortunately  neither  the  engines  nor 
any  of  the  cars  fell  through.  The  westbound  train  was  No. 
I  of  the  Rock  Island  road,  which  uses  the  liurlington  tracks 
;it  this  point.  All  of  the  passengers  injured  were  in  the  smok- 
ing car  of  the  Hurlington  train,  which  fell  down  a  bank.  It 
is  said  th.it  a  moment  after  the  liurlington  train  had  passed 
Holt,  the  agent  discovered  that  it  had  no  right  to  the  road  and 
lie  spent  considerable  time  telephoning  to  farmers  along  the 
line  in  the  hoiic  of  stopping  the  train,  but  he  accomplished 
nothing. 

The  collision  at  Beech  Ridge,  111.,  on  the  18th.  was  due  to 
the  non-delivery  of  an  order  to  one  of  the  trains,  and  the 
telegrapher  was  arrested  on  a  criminal  charge.  The  reports 
say  that  testimony  was  presented  at  the  coroner's  inf|uesl  to 
the  effect  that  this  telegrapher  had  been  under  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquor.  Another  account  says  that  this  man 
was  not  the  regular  telegrapher  at  this  place. 

Of  the  111  electric  railway  accidents  reported  in  the  news- 
papers as  occurring  in  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, four  were  attended  with  fatal  resuts.  Derailments  due 
to  misplaced  switches  occurred  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Roches- 
ter, X.  Y.,  one  person  being  killed  in  each  case.  Near  Tipton, 
Ind.,  on  the  Indiana  Union  Traction  Line,  a  butting  collision 
was  charged  with  si.x  deaths  and  si.x  injuries;  and  at  Bluffton, 
on  the  Fort  Wayne  &  Wabash  Valley  Line,  in  the  same  state, 
occurred  the  great  disaster  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Garette 
of  September  "23.  page  --)G3.  In  this  42  persons  were  killed  and 
seven  injured.  The  third  one  of  the  three  electric-car  disasters 
occurring  about  that  time,  happened  in  October  (Staunton.  111., 
October   I,  on  the   Illinois  Traction   System). 


PACIFIC  TYPE    LOCOMOTIVE;    CENTRAL    RAILROAD   OF 
BRAZIL. 


Two  Pacific  type  locomotives,  said  to  be  the  heaviest  engines 
as  yet  shipped  to  South  America  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  have  recently  been  completed  by  that  company  for  the 
Central  Railroad  of  Brazil.  The  total  weight  is  189,100  lbs.,  of 
which  110,900  lbs.  are  on  the  driver.^.  The  tractive  effort  is 
29,130  lbs.,  making  the  ratio  of  adhesion  4.01.  While  a  number 
of    special    details    have    been    incorporated    to    suit    the    road's 


Heavy    Pacific  Type   Locomotive  for  the  Central    Railroad   of  Brazil. 
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standards,  the  design  in  general  follows  domestic  practice  quite 
closely. 

The  details  of  the  superheater  are  shown  on  the  drawing,  the 
superheater  pipes  being  located  in  20  tubes,  5%  in.  in  diameter. 
These  are  grouped  in  four  vertical  rows.  The  superheated 
steam  headers  are  connected  transversely  by  an  equalizing  pipe, 
located  in  the  bottom  of  the  smokebox.  Imported  Cardiff  coal 
is  used  for  fuel.  The  grate  is  composed  of  15  water  tubes, 
running  lengthwise  of  the  furnace,  and  alternating  with  plain 
cast  iron  bars.  The  drop  plates  also  extend  lengthwise,  and  are 
placed  at  the  center.  A  brick  arch  is  supported  on  water  tubes. 
The  boiler  is  of  the  extended  wagon  top  type,  66  in.  in  diameter 
at  the  front  end  and  75  in.  at  the  dome  ring.  The  crown  of 
the  firebox  is  flat  and  is  supported  by  T-bars  hung  on  expansion 
links. 

The  steam  distribution  is  controlled  by  inside  admission  piston 
valves,  12  in.  in  diameter,  which  are  placed  with  their  centers 
5%  in.  outside  the  cylinder  centers.  The  links  are  placed  out- 
side the  leading  driving  wheels  and  are  mounted  on  cast  steel 
bearers,  which  serve  as  supports  for  the  reverse  shaft  bearings 
also.     In  accordance  with  the  road's  practice,  the  Belpaire  com- 


Ratios. 

Total  weight   -^  tractive  effort 6A9 

Weight  on  drivers  -h  tractive  effort 4.01 

Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers  -^  equiv.  htg.  surface.*. 534.20 

Total  equiv.  heating  surface*   -=-  grate  area 86.23 

Firebox  heat'g  surf,   -i-  total  equiv.  htg.  surf.,*  per  cent.     4.15 

Weight  on  drivers  -^  total  equiv.  heating  surface* 31.52 

Total  weight   -h   total  equiv.   heating  surface* 50.99 

Volume  both  cylinders,  cu.   ft 11.76 

Total  equiv.  heating  surface*   -=-   vol.  cylinders 315.30 

Grate  area  -=-   vol.  cylinders  3.65 

*Equivalent  heating  surface  =  evaporating  heating  surface   (2,762  sq.  ft.) 
plus  1.5  times  the  superheater  heating  surface   (631  sq.  ft.)   =   3,708  sq.  ft. 

Cylinders. 

Kind  Simple 

Diameter    21K  in. 

Stroke     28        " 

yalves. 

Kind    Balanced  piston 

Diameter  12  in. 

Wheels. 

Driving,   diameter   over  tire 68  in. 

"         thickness  of  tire    3    " 

"         journals    9  .x  12  in. 

Engine  truck,  diameter  30  "4  in. 

Engine    truck,   journals S'A  xlO  " 

Trailing  truck,  diameter   42    " 

Trailing  truck,  journals   T/i  xl2    " 

Boiler. 

Style   Wagon  top 

Working  pressure    180  lbs. 
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Superheater  on   the    Pacific   Type   Locomotives  for  the   Central    Railroad  of   Brazil. 


bined  screw  and  lever  reversing  gear  is  used.  The  valves  are 
set  with  a  constant  lead  of  A  in.  The  cylinders  are  placed  90  in. 
between  centers  and  are  lined  with  hard  bushings  %  in.  thick. 
Both  the  piston  and  valve  rods  have  front  extensions. 

The  engine  frames,  driving  boxes  and  driving  and  engine 
truck  wheel  centers  are  of  cast  steel.  Phosphor  bronze  hub 
liners  are  used  on  the  driving  wheels.  The  rear  truck  is  of  the 
kushton  type,  with  inside  journals.  Automatic  air  brakes  are 
used  on  the  driving  and  tender  wheels,  and  the  Ic  Chatclier  water 
brake  is  applied  to  the  cylinders.  The  tender  frame  is  built  of 
H-in.  channels,  and  the  trucks  are  of  the  equalized  pedestal  type 
with  forged  and  rolled  steel  wheels. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  ratios  arc  as  follows: 

General   Data. 

Type     «a  2 

Fuel   Cardiff  coal 

riage  fi  fl.  S  in. 

Tractive   effort    20.180  Ibi. 

Weight   In  workinu  oriler   ..  IHB.ino    " 

"        on  drivrri   IHI.OOO    " 

"        on  front  truck  Sn.SOO    " 

"        on    rear    truck    Sfi.nOO    " 

"        of  cnEinr  and  tender  In  working  order...  .  758,000    " 

Wheel  bane,   drivinR    1 1  ft.  8  In. 

"  "      tnlal    .iO  •'   4    " 

',  "  "      rnKirie   and    Irmlrr.    ,  .'i   '■   1    " 


Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 66  in. 

Firebox,  width  and   length    66  x  94  " 

"  depth,    front    67Ji   " 

"  depth,  back   55       " 

"         plates,  thickness... C,  H-in.;  T,  \i-\n.;  S.  &  B.,  A-in. 
water  space    F.,  4  in.;    S.  &  B.,  S  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  diameter 20,5;^  in.;    210,  2  in. 

Tubes,  length   IS  ft.  9  in. 

Mealing   surface,   tubes 2,591  sq.  ft. 

"  "  firebox    154      " 

"  "  superheater    631      " 

"  "         firebrick    lubes 17      " 

total    8,803      " 

Crate  area  13      " 

Tender. 

WheeU,  diameter   36 V4  in. 

lournals   \'\  x  8  " 

Water  caimcity  8,000  gals. 

I'nal  capacity   7  ton* 


Press  despatches  from  Paris  say  tliat  it  has  been  officially 
stilted  that  the  I'rench  loan  to  the  Turkish  Government  had  not 
been  as  yet  definitely  consummated.  An  olFicial  note  issued  at 
Paris  confirmed  the  report  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
between  Turkey  and  I-Yance  for  the  floating  of  a  $;10.000,000 
loan  in  the  I'rench  capital.  The  note  added  th.it  l-Vancc  h.id 
fihtaincd  the  guarantees  detnandod   from  Turkey. 
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DOUBLE    TRACK    RAILWAYS    IN    GEORGIA    AND 
FLORIDA. 

The  railway  map  of  G<oiKiii  K'vcii  licnwiili  is  prinicci  for 
ehc  piirpcHc  of  nhowiiiK  nil  sections  of  railways  in  the  state  on 
which  there  is  more  than  one  main  track.  The  lermini  of  the 
sections  are  as  shown  in  tlic  table  below.  In  the  state  of 
Floriila  we  can  luiil  only  two  places  where  there  is  a  double 
track.  One  of  these  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast  line  between 
Callahan  and  Jacksonville— 21  miles.  This  is  shown  on  the 
map  now  preiented.     The  other  section   is   from    Goulding  to 
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Double  Track   Railways   in   Georgia,  and    Part  of   Florida. 

Peninsula,  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  This  will  be  shown 
in  connection  with  the  map  of  Alabama.  No  map  of  Florida 
will  be  printed. 

Georgia. 

No. 
tracl<s. 
Atlantic  Coast  Line. 

•Fairfax  Junction  to  Union  Junction 2 

•Southern  Junction  to  Savannah    2 

Central  of  Georgia 

Atlanta   to   Hapeville 2 

Experiment  to  Orchard  Hill 2 

Southern. 

Roseland  to  Austell    2 

Howell  to  Armour    2 

Nashi'ille,  Chattanooga  Gr  St.  Louis. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Hills  Park   2 

'Not  shown  on  map. 


Approx. 
miles. 


21 


RAILWAY    BUILDING    IN    SIAM. 

The  southern  hne  of  the  Royal  Siamese  State  Railway  is  now 
in  course  of  construction.  With  rapid  work  it  is  expected  to 
complete  the  line  in  five  years.  A  contract  for  bridges  of  struc- 
tural steel  amounting  to  about  $30,000  has  just  been  awarded  to 
a  British  firm,  without  any  public  tenders  having  been  had  there- 
for.   This  is  sufficient  material  to  bridge  the  250  miles  of  rail- 


way already  under  construction.  It  ii  estimated  that  structural 
bridKe  steel  will  be  required  for  the  remaining  bridges  to  the 
\aluc  of  ll'jri.OOO,  but  it  is  intimated  that  they  will  all  be  ordered 
from  the  .same  Ilritish  lirni.  Hcforc  next  June  '<iO,000  tons  of 
rails  and  2,000  tons  of  fastenings  such  as  bolts,  etc.,  will  be  re- 
quired, and  these  will  probably  be  put  to  public  tender.  Within 
two  years  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  will  be  asked  for. 


TRANSPORTATION 


AND       TRAFFIC 
HUNGARY.* 


AUSTRIA. 


BY   LOGAN  C.   m'PHERSON. 

Between  the  developing  countries  of  northern  Europe  and 
the  backward  Balkan  states  lie  Austria  and  Hungary,  inhabited 
by  a  mixture  of  races  whose  coalescence  continues  to  be  a  slow 
and  laborious  process.  Of  manufacturing  in  general,  the  making 
of  glass,  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  machinery,  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  Bohemia,  the  Austrian  province  that  borders  Ger- 
many, but  the  most  of  this  country,  as  well  as  nearly  all  of 
Hungary,  is  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  raising  of  the  grains  and 
of  livestock,  and  to  the  production  of  lumber  from  the  extensive 
forests.  These  conditions  imply  a  less  advanced  stage  of  industry 
and  commerce  than  is  to  be  found  in  Germany,  France  or 
Switzerland,  and  therefore  a  less  highly  developed  system  of 
transportation. 

The  Danube  extends  through  Austria  and  Hungary  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Moldau  is  also  a  principal  river  of  Austria; 
in  Hungary  are  the  Tisza,  the  Drava  and  other  rivers.  Of  all 
of  these  a  marked  characteristic  is  that  they  carry  but  little 
sediment  in  suspension.  Both  countries,  especially  Hungary,  of 
which  nearly  one-half  during  an  earlier  geological  era  was  a 
great  lake,  were  long  subject  to  frequent  and  excessive  inunda- 
tions from  overflows.  These  have  been  prevented  and  facilities 
for  navigation  enhanced  by  the  regulation  of  the  stream?,  that 
is,  by  the  building  of  rigid  walls  to  confine  their  currents  and 
by  the  making  of  cuts  through  bends  to  render  the  channels  less 
tortuous. 

The  first  expenditure  in  the  line  of  such  improvement  seems 
to  have  been  upon  the  Moldau  as  early  as  1640.  Further  ex- 
penditures, of  which  there  is  no  definite  record,  were  made  upon 
one  river  and  another  during  the  next  two  hundred  years,  but 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  improvement  even  of  the  Danube 
was  not  entered  on  until  1860,  four  years  after  the  tolls  on 
that  river  had  been  abolished  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  rivers 
in  both  Austria  and  Hungary  are  now  nearly  all  regulated. 

The  principal  river  improvement  in  Hungary  has  been  the 
clearing  of  the  channel  of  the  Danube  at  Orsova  through  a  series 
of  formidable  rocks  known  as  the  Iron  Gates,  which  caused 
rapids  and  cataracts  that  were  a  menace  to  navigation. 

There  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  canal  construction  in  either 
country.  A  canal  was  built  through  Vienna  from  one  point  on 
the  Danube  to  another  point  in  1867,  and  in  one  or  two  places 
access  to  the  Adriatic  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  of 
canals.  A  canal  projected  to  connect  the  Moldau  with  the 
Danube  has  been  completed  to  a  length  of  56  miles,  and  another 
from  Parkowitz  to  Melnik  for  a  distance  of  80  miles.  In 
Hungary  the  Francis  Canal  was  built  between  1840  and  18.50,  but 
is  now  little  used.  The  only  really  serviceable  canal  in  this 
country  at  this  time  is  that  with  a  reach  of  88  miles  connecting 
the  Danube  and  the  Tisza.  It  occupies  the  channel  of  a  very 
old  canal  whose  resuscitation  has  cost  about  $40,000  a  mile.  Dur- 
ing the  40  years  beginning  with  1867  the  Hungarian  government 
appropriated  over  $48,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  waterways 
and  over  $5,250,000  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  construction. 
In  1908  it  voted  an  additional  $39,000,000  to  be  used  in  yearly 
instalments  of  $1,500,000.  Dykes  in  the  lowlands,  constructed 
by  associations  of  landowners  at  a  cost  of  about  $71,000,000, 
have  been  placed  under  government  supervision  which  grants 
them  an  annual  subsidy  of  about  $1,200,000.     At  this  time  only 

*A  preliminary  report  to  the  National  Waterways  Commission. 
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about  50,000  acres  of  Hungary  remain  subject  to  serious  floods, 
and  the  various  cuttings  have  reduced  the  total  length  of  the 
rivers  by  1,06-5  niihs. 

The  total  length  of  rivers  and  canals  in  Austria  navigable  for 
steamers  is  830  miles,  for  barges  and  rafts  an  additional  3,370 
miles,  and  for  rafts  only  an  additional  2,400  miles,  or  6,600  miles 
in  all.  In  Hungary  1,924  miles  are  navigable  for  steamers  and  an 
additional  1,165  miles  for  small  boats  and  rafts.  Steamers  along 
the  Tisza,  the  connecting  canal  and  the  Danube  carry  grain 
from  Hungary  to  Vienna,  but  have  little  return  loading,  obtain- 
ing only  a  small  share  of  .Austrian  and  German  manufactures 
for  Hungary,  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey.  By  far  the  greater 
use  of  the  tributary  streams  of  both  countries  is  for  the  con- 
veyance of  rafts  of  logs  and  lumber.  The  only  ports  of  either 
country  are  on  the  .-\driatlc,  Trieste  in  .Austria  and  Fiume  in 
Hungary,  and  these  are  accessible  only  by  rail. 

Neither  .Austria  nor  Hungary  charge  tolls  for  the  use  of  the 
inland  waterways,  with  the  exception  that  Hungary  by  interna- 
tional agreement  is  permitted  to  charge  tolls  for  the  use  of  the 
channel  made  by  it  through  the  Iron  Gates,  which  is  of  benefit 
to  the  commerce  not  only  of  Hungary  .but  to  that  of  .Austria 
and  the  Balkan  states.  In  Austria  the  entire  capital,  expenditure 
and  expense  of  maintenance  was  formerly  borne  by  the  national 
government,  but  now  it  compels  the  cities  and  the  provinces  to 
participate.  In  Hungary  the  entire  capital  and  maintenance 
expenditure  is  borne  by  the  state.  Moreover,  the  two  national 
lines  of  steamers  on  the  Danube  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of 
800,000  florins  ($400,000)  each,  for  which  their  only  obligation 
is  to  devote  the  boats  to  the  use  of  the  government  in  time  of 
war.  The  canal  in  Hungary  connecting  the  Tisza  and  the  Danube 
is,  however,  controlled  by  a  private  company  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  government.  It  charges  tolls  which  permit  it  to  pay 
IMj  per  cent,  interest  to  the  bondholders.  A  transport  tax 
charged  in  Hungary  on  the  rivers  and  canals  was  maintained  by 
the  government  for  a  period  of  about  16  years,  but  the 
revenue  was  turned  into  the  general  budget.  This  aroused 
complaint  from  the  water  carriers,  which  led  to  the  abolition  of 
the  impost.  The  boats  that  ply  on  the  streams  of  both  countries 
are  mostly  packlle-steamers  and  modern  barges  owned  principally 
by  companies. 

Many  projects  for  the  extension  of  canals  have  been  dis- 
cussed for  several  years,  both  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  and 
definite  plans  and  estimates  have  been  made  for  certain  of  the 
projects.  The  whole  matter  is  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  poli- 
tics and  buffeted  one  way  and  another  as  one  party  or  another 
comes  into  power. 

The  first  concession  for  a  steam  railway  in  Austria  was  given 
on  March  4.  18-'!6,  for  a  line  from  Vienna  to  Gallicia,  which  was 
opened  in  1837.  The  next  concession  was  in  1839  for  a  line  from 
Vienna  to  Raab  and  Gloggwitz.  These  were  built  by  private 
capital,  but  the  concessions  reserved  the  right  to  the  state  to 
take  over  and  work  the  lines.  By  1840  90  miles  had  been  placed 
in  operation,  which  did  not  prove  profitable,  and  requests  were 
made  on  the  state  for  assistance.  The  government  |)crcciving 
that  private  capital  could  not  be  relied  on  for  building  an  ade- 
quate railway  system,  adopted,  on  December  19,  1841,  a  program 
for  the  cunstruction  of  a  network  of  state  railways.  This  com- 
prised a  line  from  Vienna  by  way  of  Prag  to  the  Saxon  frontier 
at  Bo<lcnI)ach,  and  another  from  Vienna  to  Trieste  on  the  .Adri- 
atic. The  construction  of  small  short  lines  was  left  to  |irivatc 
companies. 

The  fiperation  of  the  private  lines  continued  to  be  unprofitable. 
The  state  extended  aid  by  the  purchase  of  shares,  incurring  an 
expense  fur  this  purpose  that  by  the  end  of  1818  amounted  to 
2f),000,(«MP  florins  ($13,0(«),0(I0).  The  govermnent  thereupon 
adopted  the  policy  ni  taking  over  all  of  the  lines,  This  brought 
heavier  burdens  than  anticipated.  The  receipt.H  of  the  railway 
taken  over  did  not  meet  expectations;  and  the  political  .situation, 
in  which  a  factor  was  the  necessity  of  obtaining  money  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  led  to  ;i  further  alteration  in  the  railway  status. 
Ifndcr  the  lielirf  then  lirlil  that  projected  lines  would  be  carried 


to  completion  more  rapidly  by  private  companies,  a  new  law 
was  enacted  on  September  14,  1854,  which  lengthened  the  dura- 
tion of  the  concessions  from  50  to  90  years,  but  also  retained 
for  the  government  a  large  share  of  influence  in  the  administra- 
tion. 

.A  number  of  new  companies  were  formed,  largely  by  the  aid 
of  foreign  capital,  and  in  1858  the  state  lines,  aggregating  at  this 
time  1,488  miles,  were  taken  over  by  the  private  companies. 
Notwithstanding  the  financial  crisis  of  1857  and  the  depression 
caused  by  the  war  of  1859,  the  railways  of  Austria  rapidly  ex- 
tended until  the  commercial  crisis  of  1873  not  only  brought  an 
end  to  the  subscription  of  private  capital  for  further  construction, 
but  involved  the  e-xisting  lines  in  great  pecuniar>'  difficulties.  A 
number  of  derelict  concessions  were  canceled,  construction  under 
way  was  abruptly  terminated,  and  the  private  companies  made 
heavy  demands  for  assistance,  which  the  government  was  obliged 
to  grant.  The  following  years  %vere  a  period  of  transition.  The 
unwillingness  of  financial  circles  to  participate  in  railway  opera- 
tions and  the  necessity  of  constructing  useful  lines,  as  well  as 
the  constant  effort  to  ameliorate  the  bad  condition  of  the  work- 
men, caused  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  direct  participa- 
tion by  the  state  in  construction  and  operation.  In  1876  it 
entered  on  the  construction  of  a  number  of  small  lines,  and  was 
soon  obliged  to  take  over  several  private  lines  that  w-ere  hope- 
lessly involved.  This  policy  has  continued  until  in  1906,  when 
of  the  13,388  miles  of  railway  in  Austria  the  state  operated  67.95 
per  cent. 

In  Hungary  the  first  railway  was  built  in  1846,  but  develop- 
ment was  not  rapid.  The  first  construction  was  by  private  com- 
panies, but  the  state  had  given  guarantees  of  which  it  was  called 
on  to  perform  to  such  an  extent  that  nationalization  was  here 
also  entered  on,  and  it  has  continued  with  even  greater  progress 
than  in  Austria.  Of  the  12,951  miles  in  Hungary  in  1908,  83.5 
per  cent,  were  worked  by  the  state.  In  these  percentages  given 
in  either  country  as  of  lines  worked  by  the  state  are  included 
both  the  lines  owned  directly  by  the  government  and  the  lines 
operated  by  it  on  behalf  of  private  companies.  Concessions 
for  new  lines  are  still  made  in  either  country,  but  under  strict 
requirements,  and  they  are  not  being  availed  of  except  for 
lines  of  secondary  importance. 

The  following  memoranda  as  to  the  operation  of  the  railways 
of  .Austria  and  Hungary  is  taken  mainly  from  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  Railway  Conference  of  England,  which  has 
made  expert  investigation  of  the  status  of  the  railways  of 
several  countries  of  the  continent. 

"The  state  railways  in  .Austria  are  under  the  control  of  the 
minister  of  railways,  an  office  first  instituted  in  the  year  1896, 
previous  to  which  the  railways  were  a  separate  department  of 
the  ministry  of  commerce.  The  minister  is  not  a  permanent 
official  as  in  Prussia,  but  is  appointed  by  and  changes  with  the 
government.  In  Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  of  the 
state  railway  is  a  permanent  official  responsible  to  the  minister 
of  commerce. 

"Common  to  both  countries  are  the  regulations  appertaining  to 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods  and  the  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  traffic,  both  of  which  corresponil  to  the  regu- 
lations issued   under  a   similar   title   in  Germany. 

"The  financial  control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state  financial  de- 
partment, whose  budget,  as  far  as  its  railway  estimates  are 
concerned,  must  be  prepared  in  cnnjimction  with  the  railway 
authorities." 

In  .Austria  the  executive  atlministratimi  is  decentralized  through 
13  "Directions."  In  Hungary,  under  the  perniaiient  oflicial, 
known  as  the  president,  are  the  officers  in  working  control  of 
the  nine  iliE'ricts.  Matters  of  general  importance  must  be  dis- 
cussed in  general  conference  with  the  ministry.  In  Hungary  the 
finance  minister  is  represented  at  the  conferences. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  private  railways  covers  con- 
struction, maintenance,  the  type  and  amount  of  rolling  stock, 
passenger  and  goods  tariffs,  time-tables  and,  in  the  case  of 
guar.inteed   lines,   large   financial   control. 
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riicrc  arc  advisory  councils,  .tiinilar  to  those  of  {icrinaiiy.  i" 
iH.lh  Austria  anil  Ilunxary,  liut  their  influence  is  not  important, 
till-  linal  <leterininalion  of  all  (jucstions  rcstiuK  witii  the  ministry 
Ihc  records  of  the  linancc  ilcpnrtnient  in  Austria  show  that 
the  railways  produce  nn  annual  deficit,  hut  it  is  claimed  that  tlic 
advantaKCS  to  the  trade  of  the  country  from  the  low  price  of 
transportation  have  heen  vast.  Additional  revenue,  however,  is 
nnpcratively  requireil.  The  raising  of  the  tarifTs  would  appear 
to  offer  the  most  ready  means,  hut  this  is  inopportune.  The 
state  lines  have  resorted  to  certain  subsidiary  charges,  and  in- 
creases are  proposed  in  the  stamp  duties  on  waybills.  These 
projects  have  all  been  viidently  opposed  by  the  shippers,  but  the 
hnance  munstry  insists  that  the  c-vpcnditurc  of  the  state  railways 
ought  at  least  be  covered  by  their  receipts. 

The  conditions  in  Hungary  are  entirely  similar.  The  govern- 
ment a  few  years  ago  proposed  a  geiural  raising  of  the  tarifTs, 
but  met  with  such  a  storm  of  opposition  that  the  matter  had  to 
be  deferred.  In  both  Austria  and  Hungary  there  is  urgent  need 
of  extensions  and  improvements  of  the  railways  and  in  both 
countries  political  influence  is  extremely  strong  because  of  the 
various  nationalities  concerned,  great  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  party  in  power  by  the  people  of  each  province  in 
behalf  of  their  own  interests.  With  such  demands  the  ministry 
is  very  often  ctbliged  to  comply.  The  difficulties  arising  from 
the  federation  of  so  many  nationalities  is  instanced  by  the  fact 
that  any  new  rule  or  regulation  has  to  be  published  in  seven 
ditTerent  languages. 

The  tariffs  in  both  Austria  and  Hungary  are  complicated,  but 
the  system  of  tapering  rates  is  common  to  all  the  railways.  The 
primary  tariff  scheme,  broadly  speaking,  is  similar  to  that  of 
Germany,  but  there  arc  many  intricacies. 

The  ".\usnahmc,"  or  exceptional  tariffs,  are  more  liberal  in 
their  application  than  those  of  Germany,  modifications  from 
the  regular  tariffs  being  made  because  of  the  "competition  be- 
tween two  or  more  railways  with  respect  to  traffic  to  or  from 
the  same  district;  competition  with  waterways  and  landways; 
competition  for  the  purpose  of  securing  traffic  for  a  special  port; 
competition  of  several  districts  of  production  for  one  specific 
district  of  consumption  ;  to  counteract  the  disadvantages  of  geo- 
graphical situation ;  to  assist  the  agricultural  and  general  industry 
to  secure  new  markets  with  a  view  toward  insuring  a  continuous 
and  increasing  traffic." 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  this  greater  liberality  in  Austria 
and  Hungary  in  the  way  of  "Ausnahme"  tariffs  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rail  traffic  has  been  largely  developed  by  private 
companies  which  have  adjusted  their  tariffs  to  meet  commercial 
conditions,  and  that  because  of  the  slower  progress  of  govern- 
mental control  these  practices  have  not  been  transformed  into 
that  rigidity  which  is  characteristic  of  Germany.  In  Austria 
and  Hungary  experimental  rates  are  also  accorded,  largely  under 
agreements  to  pay  rebates  on  shipments  that  exceed  a  certain 
specified  quantity.  Special  rates  are  given  on  traffic  for  export, 
but  as  a  rule  the  ordinary  tariff  rates  apply  on  import  traffic. 

As  the  railways  of  neither  Austria  nor  Hungary  make  collec- 
tion or  delivery  of  hipments,  "spediteurs"'  exist  in  both  coun- 
tries as  in  Germany.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  traffic 
passes  through  their  hands,  and  every  inducement  is  given  them 
by  the  rail  authorities.  The  principle  of  "lumping"  small  ship- 
ments to  obtain  the  carload  rate  is  permitted  and  encouraged. 

In  both  Austria  and  Hungary,  as  in  Germany,  are  supplemen- 
tary charges  consisting  of  stamp  taxes  on  waybills  and  other 
forms;  charges  under  certain  conditions  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing, for  transferring  goods,  for  cranage,  for  weighing,  and  for 
counting  the  packages  in  a  wagon  load ;  and  in  Austria  there  is  a 
station  charge  in  addition  to  the  terminal  charge  specified  in 
the  regular  tariffs. 

As    in    Germany,    the    railways    take    refuge   behind    the    cast 

iron  stipulations  of  the  waybills,  settlement  of  claims  for  goods 

lost  or  damaged  in  transit  being  very  difficult  and  in  most  cases 

impossible  to  obtain. 

The   state  control  has   reduced   competition   between   the   rail- 


way* oi  both  countries  to  ;i  minimum.  There  in,  however,  a 
certain  cfxnpelition  with  the  waterways  over  whose  rates  the 
government  exercises  no  control.  In  winter  when  the  waterways 
are  closed  to  traffic,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  rail  rales  on 
certain  traffic  for  which,  in  summer,  the  railways  compete  with 
the  waterways.  In  Hungary  the  railways  have  been  so  success- 
ful in  competing  with  the  waterways  that  the  water-carrying 
Mitcrests  have  petitioned  the  Hungarian  government  to  so  revise 
tlic  railway  tariffs  that  this  cr)mpetition  will  be  ineffective. 

To  meet  the  low  rates  which  the  German  state  railways  make 
to  induce  traffic  from  the  interior  for  the  Levant  to  move  by  way 
of  Hamburg,  the  Austrian  railways  make  a  special  reduction  to 
secure  such  traffic  by  way  of  Trieste. 

In  both  Austria  and  Hungary  in  many  places  the  zone  system 
is  adopted  for  passenger  traffic.  This  is  a  tapering  tariff  which 
radically  decreases  between  one  zone  and  another,  the  extent  of 
the  respective  zones  being  from  about  100  to  200  miles. 

This  system  was  first  introduced  in  Hungary  in  1889  for  the 
express  purpose  of  building  up  the  capital  of  Budapest,  the 
tapering  scale  not  applying  from  any  interior  station  by  way  of 
Budapest  to  a  further  interior  station.  The  object  was  to  induce 
the  people  of  the  interior  of  Hungary  to  visit  the  capital  with 
frequency  and  to  make  purchases  there.  It  undoubtedly  has 
contributed  in  great  measure  to  the  desired  purpose,  but  it  has 
had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  revenues  of  the  railways,  who 
have  sought  to  increase  their  receipts  by  the  imposition  of  a 
transport  tax  on  passengers  and  luggage  which  amounts  to  18 
per  cent,  of  the  transportation  charge.  For  the  same  reason  the 
zone  system  was  proposed  for  freight  traffic,  but  the  project  did 
not  meet  with  successful  operation,  and  it  has  been  nearly  aban- 
doned. 

On  certain  lines  in  iioth  Austria  and  Hungary  a  passenger,  on 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  charge  for  a  certificate  known  as  "Legiti- 
mation" may  thereafter  purchase  tickets  at  half  the  ordinary 
fares.  This  Legitimation  charge  for  first  class  is  $('A ;  for  sec- 
ond class,  $38;  for  third  class,  $24. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  a  comparison  of  the  traffic  by  rail  and 
that  by  water  in  these  countries.  The  statistics,  especially  those 
of  the  waterways,  are  admitedly  not  in  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment. 


UNLOADING    COAL    WITH     BALLAST    SPREADER. 


The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is  using  a  novel  method  of 
unloading  coal  for  winter  storage  in  its  Chillicothe,  111.,  yards. 
"Two  parallel  spur  tracks  were  laid  adjoining  the  coaling  station 
and  the  coal  is  being  dumped  on  these  tracks  from  Hart  con- 
vertible cars.  A  switch  engine  and  three  trainmen  are  employed 
in  handling  the  cars  to  be  dumped,  and  from  40  to  50  laborers 
in  raising  the  track  by  filling  in  the  coal.  The  most  novel 
feature  of  the  work  consists  in  the  use  of  an  ordinary  ballast 
spreading  car  to  plow  the  coal  from  the  track.  The  switch 
engine  picks  up  one  of  the  40-ton  dump  coal  cars,  couples  it  to 
the  spreading  car  and  pushes  them  down  to  the  end  of  the  spur 
track.  The  center  dump  doors  are  opened  and  the  engine  backs 
out,  the  coal  dropping  down  on  the  track  and  being  pushed  over 
the  rails  by  the  ballast  plow.  This  operation  is  repeated  until 
the  coal  is  piled  on  each  side  of  the  track  as  high  as  the  plow 
will  push  it.  Then  the  laborers  are  brought  on  and  the  track 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  coal.  The  use  of  two  tracks  allows 
the  track-raising  gang  to  work  on  one  track  while  dumping  is 
going  on  on  the  other.  Mexican  laborers  were  available  for  the 
track  raising,  as  they  are  employed  extensively  on  construction 
work  along  the  line.  Four  of  them  ride  on  the  car  which  is 
being  dumped  and  push  the  coal  through  the  doors  with  long 
poles.  In  an  average  day's  work  of  10  hours,  it  is  possible  to 
unload  from  1,200  to  1,500  tons  of  coal  by  this  method,  making  a 
low  per  ton  cost.  In  case  the  coal  is  needed  during  the  winter, 
a  steam  shovel  is  used  to  load  it  on  cars  to  be  run  up  in  the  coal- 
ing station  in  the  usual  way.  The  width  of  the  pile  is  such  that 
a  shovel  can  clean  it  up  with  one  cut. 
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The  Minnesota,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  will  open,  on  the 
6th  of  November,  its  line  between  Duluth  and  Winnipeg,  by 
way  of  Moose  Lake,  Bemidji  and  Plummer. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Central  and  Western  Asso- 
ciation of  Car  Service  Officers  was  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
on  October  22.  Various  subjects  relating  to  the  proper 
handling  of  cars  were  discussed  and  a  dinner  was  given  in  the 
evening. 

The  first  passenger  train  over  the  new  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  at  Brownville,  Tex.,  was  run  on  October  20.  The  train 
bore  a  party  of  officers  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient, 
who,  with  a  large  number  of  visitors  from  the  East  and  from 
Europe,  were  bound  for  the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  Pennsylvania  will  shortly  have  available  for  use  on  its 
lines  east  and  west  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  1,988  solid  steel  pas- 
senger tram  cars.  This  includes  some  GOO  Pullman  parlor 
and  sleeping  cars,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  suburban  coaches 
such  as  the  company's  shops  are  just  beginning  to  turn  out. 

Lawyers  of  a  large  number  of  prominent  railways  met  in  New 
York  this  week  to  discuss  the  interpretation  of  the  Mann-Elkins 
act,  and  to  confer  on  the  question  of  testing  the  constitutionality 
of  this  law.  The  conference  was  called  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  it  continues  the  discussion  that  was 
begun  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  last  summer. 

In  a  fire  at  East  St.  Louis  on  October  2o  the  freight  house 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  together  with  other  bui'.dings  adjoining, 
was  completely  destroyed;  total  loss  estimated  at  $500,000.  The 
flames  were  spread  by  the  explosion  of  ten  tank  cars  filled  with 
oil,  making  the  fire  uncontrollable  for  a  considerable  time.  There 
was  also  a  large  loss  at  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  freight  house. 

The  Northern  Pacific  will  issue  no  more  passes  in  Montana 
except  to  employees.  This  is  owing  to  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state  in  the  case  of  Johns,  riding  on  a 
pass,  who  was  thrown  from  a  sleeping  car  berth  and  received 
injuries.  He  sued  the  road,  and  was  awarded  $25,000  damages, 
the  court  holding  that  the  road  had  violated  the  law  in  allowing 
him  to  ride  free  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  not  bound  by  the 
usual  provision  on  the  pass. 

J.  T.  Harahan,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  stated  at 
Chicago  lasi  week  that  he  expects  to  retire  under  the  pension 
system  of  the  road  on  or  before  January  12,  1911.  Mr.  Hara- 
han was  born  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  January  12,  1841,  and,  there- 
foic,  on  January  12,  1911,  he  will  have  reached  the  maximum 
of  70  years,  at  which  retirement  is  provided  for  by  the  pension 
rei^ulations  of  the  Illinois  Central.  It  is  understood  that  the 
place  of  chairman  of  the  board  will  be  created  and  that  Mr. 
Harahan  will  be  appointed  to  it. 

E.  P.  Griffith,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road and  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  project  to 
erect  a  monument  at  Turner,  N.  Y.,  to  commemorate  the  first 
telegraphic  train  order,  has  sent  out  a  circular  inviting  sub- 
scriptions. This  proposition  was  laid  before  the  readers  of  tlio 
Rathvay  Afif  Gazette  in  connection  with  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Railway  Telegraphic  Superintendents. 
Mr.  Griffith  says  that  architects'  sketches  have  been  submitted 
showing  that  a  suitab'e  monument  can  be  made  for  $;i,00().  The 
Erie  is  now  building  a  new  station  at  Turner  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  monument  shall  stand  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
old  station.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  J.  B.  Taltavall, 
253  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  flying  since 
Wilbur  Wright  first  flew,  in  190.1,  is  illustrated  by  the  tourna- 
ment which  has  been  held  during  the  past  week  at  Belmont 
Park,  near  Now  York  City,  when-  the  exhibitions  have  been 
tarried  out  with  a  regularity  approximating  fh.it  of  a  horse 
race,  and  where  four  aeroplanes  have  been  in  the  air  at  the 
same  moment  during  the  greater  part  of  the  exhibition,  which 
is  from  1.30  p  m.  to  about  (ive  o'clock.  At  times  the  reporters 
have   counted   ten    machines   flying   at   once,     ['"or   the   first   five 


days  the  program  was  adhered  to  quite  closely,  except  on  one 
day  when  the  wind  blew  at  35  miles  an  hour  and  higher.  Up 
to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  no  important  records  had  been 
broken,  and  no  bones  were  broken,  either.  One  slight  accident 
was  reported.  On  Tuesday  Ralph  Johnstone,  in  a  Wright  bi- 
plane, rose  to  a  height  of  7,303  ft.  (1.38  miles),  and  other  men 
had  been  nearly  as  high  on  preceding  days.  On  Tuesday  also, 
Orville  Wright,  using  a  new  biplane  (the  smallest  in  the  world), 
made  the  circuit  of  2^2  kilometers  (1.55  miles)  in  1  minute, 
26  seconds,  whic'n  is  said  to  be  within  two  seconds  of  the  best 
time  ever  made  over  such  a  course.  This  was  an  informal  trial, 
early  in  the  mornmg.  James  Radley  flew  to  Hicksville  and 
back   (20  miles  out  and  back)   in  19  minutes,  48  seconds. 


From  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

"As  advertised,"  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  was  held  this  afternoon  [October 
20].  The  entire  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  the  proxy  com- 
mittee of  one.  He  cast  a  ballot  for  Temple  Bowdoin,  David 
Crawford  Clark,  Stephen  Baker,  E.  A.  Gay,  H.  P.  McCuUough. 
A.  H.  Gillard,  P.  P.  Hamilton,  W.  B.  Horn,  Samuel  E.  Kilner, 
Charles  W.  King.  Charles  MacVeagh,  Francis  L.  Stetson  and 
John  F.  Talmage,  who  composed  the  old  board  of  directors. 
On   counting  the  vote  he  found  these  men  elected. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  was  succeeded  by  the  pres- 
ent Railway  after  the  foreclosure  in  1896.  A  few  of  the  old 
stockholders  decUned  to  pay  the  assessment  required  for  an 
exchange  of  shares  of  the  old  company  for  those  of  the  new, 
and  when  the  reorganized  road  grew  prosperous,  they  attempted 
to  realize  something  on  their  shares.  They  maintained  that  in 
the  reorganization,  title  to  the  Railroad  Company's  land  grants 
did  not  pass  to  the  Railway.  Attempts  were  made  to  secure 
legislation  in  Congress  declaring  this  the  case  and  the  matter 
was  carried  through  several  courts,  being  decided  in  favor  of 
the  reorganized  company  in  each  instance.  For  the  past  three 
years  holders  of  the  old  stock  have  made  no  effort  to  compel 
the  Northern  Pacific  to  buy  their  stock  or  reimburse  them  in 
other  ways. 


The   Railways  and  the   Woolen   Trust. 

On  clothes  manufactured  in  New  England  and  sent  to  Chicago 
the  railway  freight  would  be  394  cents,  and  the  advance  proposed 
by  the  roads  is  exactly  three-quarters  of  a  cent  on  each  suit. 

Of  course  this  is  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  production,  using 
that  phrase  in  its  widests  sense.  Such  a  sum,  trifling  in  a  single 
article,  becomes  appreciable  spread  over  the  individual's  entire 
year's  expenditure,  and  is  positively  enormous  when  applied  to 
all  the  articles  of  consumption  of  a  population  of  ninety  million 
people.  Having  said  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  badly  as  the 
railways  bungled  their  own  case  in  the  freight  rate  hearings 
the  pleas  of  the  shippers  were  to  a  great  extent  distinguished  by 
the  most  insufferable  cant.  So  far  as  the  ultimate  consumer  is 
concerned,  he  only  enters  into  the  calculations  of  the  shipper  in 
regard  to  the  extent  to  which  he  can  be  held  up.  i\s  we  have 
shown,  the  unconscionable  railways  take  3%  cents  of  the  cost 
of  his  suit  of  clothes  at  Chicago.  The  tarilT-protected  woolen 
trust  is  enabled  to  take  three  hundred  times  that  amount  out  of 
the  consumer's  pocket,  by  selling  him  something  which  he  would 
not  dream  of  accepting  in  that  state  of  free  competition  which 
he  demands  for  the  railways. — Wall  Street  Journal. 


Despatching   by  Telephone  on   the  L.  &.   N. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  just  completed  the  installation 
of  telephone  train  despatching  and  message  circuits  on  its  Knox- 
villc  division.  There  is  a  dcs|)atching  circuit  from  Kiioxville 
to  Corbin,  105  n\iles,  and  one  from  I  .al'ollette  to  I-.towah.  Ill 
miles,  and  a  message  circuit  from  Corliiii  to  I'".townh.  Ki'l  miles. 
This  last  has  3(J  stations.  The  equipment  is  all  from  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company.  The  cost  of  equipping  this  division  was 
$3(5,000.  The  power  furnislicd  for  operating  the  selectors  and 
ringing  the  bells  is  obtained  from  motor  generator  sets.    These 
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•cts  arc  operated  directly  from  the  primary  sources  ui  puwcr 
available,  uml  on  altcrnatr  days,  v)  that  the  sets  arc  always  m 
an  operative  con.iitioii.  Tlicy  arc  arraiiKC(l  so  that  it  is  possible 
I.)  connect  all  of  the  oflicci  to  either  the  train  wire  or  the  mcs- 
sage  circuit.  There  arc  trst  panels  at  all  stations,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  patch  the  despatcher's  line  with  parts  of  the  message 
circuit  in  case  of  trouble.  Work  trains  on  this  division  will  be 
equipped  with  portable  telephone  sets  and  "lish  poles"  so  that 
the  conductors  can  at  any  time  get  in  immediate  touch  with  the 
•  lespatchcr. 

Some   H  story  of  Telephone   Train    Despatching. 

The  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern,  as  early  as  1883,  used  the 
telephone  for  operating  trains.  This  was  on  a  grounded  iron 
wire  about  100  miles  long.  Other  roads  using  the  telephone  for 
controlhiig  train  movements  previous  to  1907  are:  Huntingdon 
&  Broad  Top  Mountain  since  1883,  -lo  miles;  New  York  &  Penn- 
sylvania Railway  since  1896,  57  miles;  Chicago,  Kalamazoo  & 
Saginaw  since  1890.  5t)  miles,  and  Lake  Eric,  Alliance  &  Wheel- 
ing. 100  miles.  The  telephone  has  been  used  in  manual  block 
signaling  on  the  freight  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  iKtwecn  Co- 
lumbia and  Parkcsburg  since  190(5. 

The  New  York  Central  was  the  lirst  to  install  the  Western 
Electric  improved  equipment  in  October,  1907,  on  liie  main  line 
hitwccn  Albany  and  I'onda,  44  miles.  Others  were":  The  Chi- 
c.-igo,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  December,  1907,  Aurora  to  Mendota, 
46  miles;  Aurora  to  Galesburg,  125  miles;  Aurora  to  Clyde,  28 
miles.  These  Burlington  installations  were  all  double  track,  but 
reverse  movements  were  made,  and  next  that  company  equippea 
a  single-track  section  between  Aurora  and  Savanna,  106  m'les. 
I'ollowing  these  pioneers  others  rapidly  adopted  the  telephone 
and  now  we  have  the  following  list  of  roads,  each  having  tele- 
phone circuits  covering  over  1,000  miles.  These  figures  include 
in  most  cases  equipment  installed  and  under  construction  both 
on  train  and  message  circuits : 

Miles. 

.■\tchisoii.   Topel<a    &    Santa   Fe 6,088 

L.ake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern    2,000 

Pennsylvania  Railroad   (East  of  Pittsburgh) 1,407 

New  S'ork  Central   (including  Boston  &■  Albany) 1,255 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,   Chicago  &   St.    Louis 2,600 

Illinois  Central    2,100 

Canadian    Pacific    1,694 

Great  Northern  (will  eventually  have) 6,000 

Chicago.   Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul    1,300 

Louisville  &  Nashville    1,261 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  47  roads  which  have  one  or  more 
telephone  train  despatching  circuits  in  operation,  making  the 
total  length  of  road  covered  approximately  35,000  miles.  The 
Lackawanna  is  the  only  road  that  has  installed  telephone  and 
selector  equipment  over  practically  its  entire  system.  This  road, 
cut  of  a  total  of  957  miles,  has  equipped  933,  on  which  there 
are  271  stations. — From  a  paper  by  G.  K.  Heyer. 


Precautions  Against  Fire  at  Pennsylvania  Station. 

A  firewall  stretching  across  Manhattan  island  from  Ninth  to 
Seventh  avenues  has  been  completed  by  the  construction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  station  and  adjacent  buildings.  The  full  fire  pro- 
tection system  of  the  station  has  just  been  put  into  operation 
and  insurance  engineers  say  a  conflagration  such  as  was  ex- 
perienced in  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  is  now  an  impossi- 
bility in  that  part  of  Manhattan. 

The  Pennsylvania  station  covers  over  28  acres,  with  three 
levels  below  the  main  floor,  the  lowest  being  36  ft.  below  the 
street  line.  About  three  miles  of  piping,  weighing  425  tons, 
was  used,  and  there  are  117  hose  connections.  24  roof  hydrants 
and  12  flush  hydrants.  The  plans  provide  for  maintaining  12 
standard  fire  streams,  or  3,000  gallons  a  minute.  There  are  two 
i.oOO-gal.  Blake  pumps  in  addition  to  the  16-in.  suction  from  two 
storage  tanks,  having  a  total  capacity  of  75,000  gals.  The  pumps 
and  tanks  are  in  the  station  service  plant,  a  separate  building  on 
the  south  side  of  31st  street.  The  supply  pipes  throughout  are 
carried  in  pipe  subways  which  encircle  the  entire  station  area. 
The  pipes  are  carried  on  transverse  cast  iron  hangers  supported 
from  steel  girders,  readily  accessible  for  inspection  or  repairs. 

In  the  track  level  area  there  are  23  hose  connections  on  train 
platforms  and  12  fire  hydrants  in  the  yard  west  of  the  station 
building.  Hand  chemical  extinguishers  have  been  provided  in 
the  corridors  of  the  upper  floors  and  at  other  points  through- 
out the  station,  comprising  in  all  75  three-gallon  extinguishers. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  33  extinguishers  of  the  non-freezing 


type  plated  m  column  rcccRSCt  on  the  track  level  floor,  where 
freezing  condition.^  may  exist.  I'or  the  station  building  there 
will  he  in  addituiu  to  the  equipment  specified  a  .'>00-ft.  reel  ho»c 
carriage  and  a  (iO-gal.  chemical  engine.  The  total  equipment  of 
2Vj-iii.  fire  hose  for  the  station  exceeds  15,000  ft. 

A  complete  closed  circuit  lire  alarm  system  covers  the  entire 
station  and  service  plant.  There  are  in  all  20  boxes  of  the  non- 
inlerfering  successive  type,  wired  in  loops  of  10  stations  each, 
recording  on  three  gongs,  located  under  main  concourse,  yard- 
master's  oflice  and  station  service  plant.  The  fire  brigade  organ- 
ization comprises  2'>  men,  <livided  into  three  companies. 

For  the  tunnel  alarms  (for  transmitting  signals  indicating 
fire  and  for  cutting  off  current  to  the  power  rails)  there  are 
116  boxes  divided  into  six  circuits,  each  box  having  two  levers, 
one  marked  "Power"  and  the  other  "Fire,"  the  "Power"  lever 
automatically  cutting  off  all  power  current  in  the  section  directly 
affected.  This  signal  consists  of  two  rounds  of  the  box  number. 
The  "Fire"  lever  also  automatically  cuts  off  the  power  current 
and  is  mdicatcd  by  four  rounds  of  the  box  number. 

The  watchmen's  service  is  recorded  on  two  portable  watch- 
man's clocks  from  38  stations,  and  provides  for  hourly  tours. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  two  watchmen. 


History    Condensed     (and    ex    Parte). 

The  governor  of  Texas,  replying  to  a  telegraphic  inquiry  from 
the  governor  of  Idaho  last  week,  said:  "Railway  commission 
law  is  entirely  beneficial  to  Texas.  Railway  mileage  has  in- 
creased from  10,110  to  13,855  under  commission  regulation. 
About  740  new  miles  built  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910. 
Largest  construction  in  our  history.  Rebates  and  discriminations 
practically  unknown.  Progress  of  state  materially  advanced  by 
railway  commission." 


Launching  of  the  Olympic. 

The  new  White  Star  steamship  Olympic,  882  ft.  longv  was 
launched  at  the  yard  of  Harland  &  Wolflf,  Belfast,  Ireland,  on 
October  20.  The  Titanic,  a  sister  ship,  will  be  launched  next 
February.  These  vessels,  nearly  100  ft.  longer  than  the  Maure- 
tania,  have  45,000  tons  register,  66,000  tons  displacement,  and  a 
beam  of  92  ft.  They  are  designed  to  make  a  speed  of  21  knots 
an  hour. 


Grade  Crossings  in  New  Yorl<. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district, 
proposes  to  secure  the  abolition  of  as  many  highway  crossings 
ill  the  state  during  the  current  year  as  can  be  abolished  within 
the  appropriation  which  was  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  this 
purpose — $350,000.  This  appropriation  means  the  expenditure  of 
$1,400,000,  approximately,  for  this  work.  The  commission  now 
has  on  its  docket  17  applications  for  the  elimination  of  crossings ; 
and  there  are  38  more  applications  which  will  be  taken  up  a& 
soon  as  the  legislature  makes  a  further  appropriation. 


The   Boston   &   Maine  and  the   New   Hampshire   Legislature-.. 

In  an  address  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  last  week,  President  Charles 
S.  Mellen,  referring  to  the  future  policy  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
in  that  state,  said:  "We  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
election  of  members  of  the  legislature  or  of  other  public  of- 
ficers. We  shall  not  give  or  offer  to  any  public  officer,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  consideration  which  shall  tend  to  influence  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties.  We  shall  do  away  with 
the  lobby,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  commonly  used. 
We  must,  however,  employ  the  ablest  talent  we  can  secure  to 
present  to  the  legislature  our  views  upon  pending  legislation 
aflfecting  our  company.  I  find  two  great  lawsuits  in  progress 
between  our  company  and  your  state  oflScials.  The  first  is  the 
rate  case  [heretofore  reported].  The  second  is  the  tax  suit. 
The  railway  should  pay  its  full  tax  under  the  law,  but  its  taxes 
should  be  assessed  as  are  other  taxes  in  the  state,  on  the  same 
basis  of  valuation.  *  *  *  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  present 
taxes  would  never  have  been  assessed  had  not  prejudice  and  a 
desire  to  punish  had  a  greater  influence  than  a  desire  to  be  just." 

The  New  Y'ork  Juurnal  of  Commerce,  commenting  on  the  fore- 
going, says:  "This  is  a  salutary  state  of  mind  which  is  the 
apparent  result  of  a  long  contest  in  New  Hampshire,  to  whicb 
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at  least  two  popular  novels  have  been  devoted  by  a  well  known 
writer  sojourning  at  Cornish.  It  has  produced  an  example  that 
other  railways  in  other  states  would  do  well  to  follow.  If  they 
■will  withdraw  their  corrupting  influence  from  politics  and  re- 
frain from  subtle  methods  of  affecting  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration, it  will  go  far  toward  disarming  that  hostility  of  which 
they  have  been  complaining." 

Strike  on    Missouri   Pacific,; 

The  members  of  the  boilermakers,  blacksmiths  and  pipemen's 
unions  employed  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  went  on  a  strike  on  October  21.  These 
employees  struck  out  of  sympathy  with  the  machinists  who  had 
already  struck.  When  the  machinists  went  out  their  foremen 
went  with  them.  A.  \\  .  Sullivan,  general  manager  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacitic  and  the  Iron  Mt)untain.  gave  out  a  statement  on 
October  2(»,  in  which  he  said  that  ""there  were  now  no  material 
differences  between  the  Missouri  Pacitic  and  the  machinists  ex- 
cept over  the  remstatement  of  the  foremen."  The  machinists 
insisted  on  their  reinstatement,  which  was  refused.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan added : 

"The  right  of  the  railway  company  to  select  its  officers  of 
whatever  rank,  including  foremen,  is  one  which  cannot  be 
relinquished  to  a  labor  organization,  while  the  company  is  held 
to  responsibility  for  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  its  service. 

"The  action  of  the  other  labor  organizations  to  coerce  the 
railway  company  into  compliance  with  the  machinists'  demands 
by  threats  of  a  sympathetic  strike,  in  violation  of  their  contract 
agreements,  entered  into  since  the  machinists'  strike  was  de- 
clared, cannot  be  permitted  to  influence  the  company  in  its 
determination  to  maintain  control  of  its  business  through  its 
own  official  organization." 

Representatives  of  the  employees  in  a  public  statement  said 
that  if  the  trouble  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Iron  Mountain 
is  not  adjusted  within  a  reasonable  time  they  will  take  steps 
to  ""bring  to  bear  the  influence  of  all  members  who  are  em- 
ployed on  the  railways  known  as  the  Gould  lines."  Of  course, 
this  is  a  threat  to  cause  a  strike  on  the  other  Gould  lines. 


Forest   Fire    Losses. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  fire  loss  in  the  national  forests  in 
Montana  and  northern  Idaho,  made  by  the  Department  of  .Vgri- 
culture,  puts  the  total  amount  of  timber  killed  or  destroyed  in 
this  one  district  at :  over  six  billion  hoard  feet,  while  the  area 
burned  over  is  put  at  over  1  '/i  million  acres.  A  large  part  of 
the  losses  on  the  Cocur  d'.Alcne,  Clearwater,  and  Lolo  forests 
were  due  to  what  became  practically  one  great  fire.  The  burn 
is  shown  on  the  forest  service  maps  as  e.xtending  in  a  north- 
westerly and  southeasterly  direction  from  north  of  Wallace, 
Idaho,  to  a  point  some  .'iO  miles  southwest  of  .Missoula,  Mont.. 
or  nearly  100  miles.  At  its  widest  point  this  burn  has  a  width 
fif  about  10  miles,  but  its  shape  is  very  irregular.  It  was  really 
a  union  of  a  number  of  separate  fires,  driven  to  fury  by  the 
fierce  hurricane  of  August  -li.  To  the  west  of  the  Idaho-Mon- 
tana boundary  in  the  region  of  this  fire  lies  a  very  inaccessible 
mountainnus  country,  into  which,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  trails  and  of  ff)ragc.  it  was  almost  impossible  for  forces 
of  fire  lighters  to  penetrate.  When  the  hurricane  arose  it  drove 
the  fires  upon  the  parties  which  were  hewing  a  way  towards 
them,  forced  these  parties  to  seek  refuge  wherever  it  could  be 
found,  and  swept  down  upon  the  forests  where  the  fires  were 
up  to  that  time  generally  well  in  hand.  The  extensive  losses 
arc  ascribed  ti>  the  coniliiiuilion  of  hurricane  and  lack  of  meatis 
to  get  to  the  tires  and  put  them  out  before  the  storm  came. 
On  the  forests  which  were  best  e(|uipped  for  controlling  fires 
the  results  achieved  are  regarded  as  a  demonstration  of  tTie 
efficacy  of  the  fire-lighting  methods  employed,  even  under  highly 
adverse  natural  condilions.  l''orestcr  (iraves  believes  that,  as 
usually  liafpiieiis  in  the  case  of  big  fires,  there  wil!  be  found  to 
be  considerable  areas  of  living  finiber  within  the  regions  now 
•napped  as  entirely  liurncd  over.  There  will  be  an  enormous 
<iuantity  of  lire-killed  timber,  both  on  the  nationni  forests  and 
on  private  land?,  to  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible,  since 
if  not  marketed  (|uiikly  it  will  not  be  worth  cutting  ;it  ;ill. 
Smcr  the  aitmniit  to  be  disposed  of  from  governiiieiit  lands  is 
doubtless  greater  than  cm  be  niarkete<l  in  any  evi'iit,  and  since 
it  is  better  for  the  ccutitry  that  the  timber  should  be  ittili/ed 
than  that  it  shouhl  go  to  waste  in  the  woods,  the  price  at  which 


it  will  be  sold  will  be  lower  than  would  be  asked  for  the  timber 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

If  the  six  billion  feet  were  a  total  loss,  and  if  its  stumpage 
value  were  put  at  the  average  price  at  which  national  forest 
timber  was  sold  last  year,  it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  money 
loss  of  about  17  million  dollars.  It  is  believed  that  his  year's 
fires  either  burned  up  or  killed  between  1  and  2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  stand  of  national  forest  timber.  At  the  present  rate  of 
cutting  from  the  national  forests,  six  billion  feet  is  equal  to  12 
years'  supply ;  but  it  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  single  year's  cut 
in  the  entire  couiitrv. 


A    Motor   Trip   Through   the   Alps. 


There  has  been  begun  and  in  part  already  put  in  operation 
A  hat  seems  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  mountain 
routes  in  the  world,  wholly  in  the  French  and  Maritime  .Alps, 
beginning  at  Evian,  on  the  south  shore  of  lake  Cieneva  about 
the  middle  of  its  length,  and  extending  southward,  over  and 
among  the  mountains,  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Nice,  a  distance 
of  345  miles,  passing  a  little  to  the  east  of  Mont  Blanc,  by 
Albertville  and  Briangon,  which  are  the  eastern  termini  of  rail- 
ways penetrating  the  .\lps.  A  large  part  of  this  long  mountain 
road  has  been  bu'lt  heretofore  in  separate  sections.  From  Evian 
to  Albertvill^87  miles,  was  operated  this  year.  The  vehicles 
are  motor  cars,  each  with  seats  for  14,  which  will  take  four 
days  for  the  trip,  the  passengers  spending  the  nights  at  Albert- 
ville, Briangon  and  Beauzever.  This  will  make  an  extraordi- 
narily attractive  journey  for  those  who  leave  the  Riviera  for 
the  north  in  the  spring. 


American    Association    of   Railway   Surgeons. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  .\merican  Association  of  Railway 
Surgeons  was  held  at  Chicago  last  week.  The  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  Dr.  A.  R.  Mitchell,  Lincoln.  Neb., 
succeeding  H.  C.  Fairbrother,  of  St.  Louis;  vice-presidents.  Dr. 
G.  W.  Gale,  Jr.,  St.  Louis;  Dr.  C.  B.  Quinn,  Macomb,  Miss., 
and  Dr.  I.  K.  Gardner,  New  Hampton,  Iowa;  treasurer.  Dr.  H. 
B.  Jennmgs,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  secretary.  Dr.  Louis  T. 
Mitchell,  Chicago.  It  was  decided  among  other  things  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  urge  improved  sanitation  along  the  right- 
of-way  of  railways,  in  cars  and  in  stations.  This  committee 
will  be  expected  to  co-operate  with  state  boards  of  health  and 
with  municipal  authorities.  It  will  consist  of  five  members  and 
will  be  expected  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  abolition  of  the 
common  drinking  cup,  to  securing  the  cleaning  of  filthy  sta- 
tions, to  eliminating  the  dust-raising  whisk  broom  of  the  Pull- 
man porter,  etc.  It  will  also  use  its  influence  to  induce  rail- 
ways to  (|uit  housing  laborers  in  abandoned  freight  cars  along 
the  right-of-wa\,  which  practice,  it  is  said,  is  a  breeder  of 
disease  The  movement,  however,  will  have  particularly  in  view 
the  iirotection  of  the  health  of  passengers.  Dr.  J.  W.  Price, 
oculist  of  the  Rock  Island  lines  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  presented  a 
paper  describing  experiments  conducted  by  him  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  locomotive  engineers  need  spectacles.  He 
strongly  advocated  the  use  of  spectacles  by  engineers  when  the 
slightest  defect  of  the  eyes  develops.  He  said  that  the  preva- 
lent use  of  goggles  by  automobilists  should  teach  railway  men 
the  advantages  to  be  <lerived  from  using  some  form  of  protec- 
tion for  their  eyes.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  railway 
managements  arc  not  sufficiently  careful  to  see  that  the  eyes  of 
engineers  are  as  perfect  as  they  should  be  in  the  interest  of 
safety. 


Canadian   Society  of   Civil    Engineers. 

.\t  the  meeting  of  the  electrical  section  lubl  on  October  21, 
an  address  was  given  by  P.  W.  Sothmaii,  M.  Can  Soc.  C".  E,, 
iiilitled  "Talk  on  the  Hydro -Electric  Power  Commission's  110,- 
(100  Transmis.sioi;  System." 


American    Railway   Association. 

The  fall  meeting  of  this  association  will  be  held  .it  the  I'lallt- 
ers  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  November  lii.  Reports  will  be  presented 
by  the  Committees  on  Transportation,  on  Maintenance,  on  Rela- 
tions between  Railways,  on' the  Safe  Transportation  of  Explo- 
sives and  Other  I'angerous  .Articles,  and  on  Electrical  Working 
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7**   fxllotrntt   '"»  l»t*'   lamti  of  lecrttaritt,  dattt  of   ntxl   or   rtguiar 
mttlimft,  aitj  ftacts  of  mttli»g. 

llnnloM,  Nfaii. 

riic>m.i<on,   Scran- 


Am  IUaki  AMoriATinN 

\MtllllAM     Al*«llATI 


-F.  M.   Ncllin.  68  Slate  .St. 
^t    |)»Mrii»Ai.ii  Orriirn" 


Ion.  P». :  not  mrrltng  Jnnr  98    1911;    Niagara  lalla.  N.  Y. 

VutlltAH     A«»OtlATION    or    (.«N«»AI.     PAlliIK<i««    ANIl     IlCKIT    A<;EMT».— C.     M. 

llutt,   Ilo.loii,  Mom.;    nrxl   mrrliiig,  .Si.    Taiil,    Minn. 
XMniUAM  Ahii'k  or  I.ocAt  FatUiiiT  Aoehts'  Assn.— ("..  W.  Ucnniion,  I  enn. 

to..  Toledo,  (lluo.  „  „  „,. 

Amcikan  A»«'h  or  Kaihoao  SurMiNTCNDiNTS.— O.  G.  tetter,  Carew  Hldg., 

Cinriniiali.  Ohio.  ,     ,  ,  .,         ,.     ■ 

\ui:.uAx    kAii«AV    .\»,-o,iATioN.— W.    V.  Allen,  24   I'nrk  IMacc    New   ^  ork. 
Nmxii'AN   Raiiwav   ll«iix:r.  ANn  Huii.dimo  Ahsociation. — C.  A.  Lictity.  C.  & 

N     \V  .  (huaKo;    Sr|.|.  17  10,  IIHI:    St.  I.oiii»,  Mo.  ^    „     ,.  .     ^ 

\Mii>UAN   Haiiway   K.Nr.iNrraiNO  and  Maint.  or  Way  Ass  n.— E.  II.  I-iitch. 

Moon. '.nock    IlMu  .  ("Iiicago;     M.irch  21  23    1011 :    Chicago. 
\»i««iiAN    Kaiiwav    Inoi  siriai.  .Association. — ('<.   I..   Stewart,   St.   L.   S.   W 

Kv..  St.   l.oiii».   Mo.;     May  0,  1011:     Detroit,  Mich.        ,  ,     _     ,         ^,. 
.\uiiaii'AN    Kaiiwav    Masteii    NfrciiANics'   Association.— J.   W.   Taylor,    Old 

Colony    RuiUling,   Chicago.  ^    ^    „  „,         ■      .         ,■, 

Am.   Railway  Tool  KomtMUN's  Ass'n.  -O.  T.  Harroun.  Bloomington,  III. 
Vm    Soc    ro«  Testim;  Matkhials.— I'rof.  E.  Marburg,  Univ.  of  Penn.,  I'hila. 
\m'   Soc    or  Civil  Knos,— C.  W.  Hnnt,  220  W.  STth  St.,  N.  Y.;    1st  and  3d 

Wed.,  except  July  and  August;    annual.  Tan.  18-10;  New  York 
\»i.    SocitTY   or    Encinbeiiing   Contractors.— n.   J.    Ilaner,    13    Park    Row, 

VvEEiCAN  Socirtv  or  MEriiANicAL  Enoinkers.— Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W.  29th 

St..  New  York;  annual,  Dec.  6-9;    New  York. 
American    Electric    Railway   .\ssociation.— II.    C.    Donecker,   29   W.    S9th 

.Si  .  New   York. 
.^ssoclATlON  or  Am.   Ry.   .Accountinc.  OrriCERS.— C.  G.   Phillips,  143   Dear- 
born St..  Chicago:    .April  26,  1011;    New  Orleans,  La. 
.Association  or  Raiiway  Claim  Agents. — J.  R.   McSherry,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago;   Mav.  1911;    Montreal,  Can. 
As.iociATioN    or    Railway    Electrical    Engineers — G.    B.    Colegrove,   I.    C. 

R.R.,  Chicago. 
.Association  or   Railway  Telegraph   Superintendents. — P.  W.   Drew,   135 

.Adams   St..  Chicago:  June    10,   1911;     Boston. 
Ass'n  or  Trans,  and  Car  Acc.  Officers.— G.  P.  Conard,  24  Park  Place,  N. 

Y.;  Dec.  1314,  Chicago;    June  20-21.  1911,  Cape  May  City,  N.  T. 
Canadian  Railway  Club.— James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal,  Que.; 

Ist  Tues.  in  month,  except  June,  July  and   Aug.;    Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engs.— Clement  H.  McLeod,  413  Dorchester  St., 

Montreal,  Que.;    Thursdays;   Montreal;  annual,  last  week  January. 
Car    Foreman's   .Association   of   Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    50th 

Court.  Chicago;    2d  Monday  in  month;    Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day in  January,  March,  May.  Sept.  and  Nov.:   Buffalo. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Penn. — E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Ilarrisburg,  Pa. 
Engineers'   Society  of  Western    Pennsylvania. — E.   K.   Ililes,   80.3    Fulton 

BIdg.,  Pittsburgh:  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  annual,  Jan.  17,  1911:  Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim   .Association.^ — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot.   R.R.. 

Richmond.  Va.;    20th  annual,  June  21,   1911:   St.   Paul,   Minn. 
General  Superintendents'  Ass'n  of  Chicago. — H.   D.  Judson,   209   Adams 

St..  Chicago:     Wednesday  preceding  3d  Thurs.;    Chicago. 
Indianapolis  Ry.  and  Mecii'l  Club. — B.   S.  Downey,  C,   H.  &  D.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
International  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95 

Liberty  St..  New  York;    next  convention,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Internat'l  Ry.  Fuel  Ass'n. — D.  B.  Sebastian,  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago: 

May  13-18:    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
International  Railway  General  Foremen's  -Association. — L.  H.  Bryan,  D. 

&  I.   R.  Ry..     Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
Int.  Ry.  Master  Blacksmiths'  Ass'n. — .A.  L.  Woodworth,  Lima.  Ohio. 
International   Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  rfe  Louvain, 

11   Brussels;    191.'>.  Berlin. 
Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  2d 

Friday  in   month,  except  Julv  and  .August;     Des  Moines. 
Master  Car   Builders'  .Ass'n. — ^J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  BIdg.,  Chicago. 
Master  Car  and  Loco.  Painters'  Ass'n  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. — .A.  P.  Dane, 

B.  &  M..  Reading.  Mass. 
New  Engiaxd  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St..  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d   Tuesday   in   month,   except    fune,  July,   Aug.  and    Sept.;    Boston. 
New  York   Railroad  Club. — H.   D.   Vought,  95  Liberty   St.,  New  York;   3d 

Friday   in   month,   except  June,   July  and   August;    New   York. 
NortmWest  Railway  Club. — T.  W.  Flanagan.  Son  Line,  Minn.;    1st  Tues. 

after  2(1   Mon.,  except  Tune,   Tuly,  .August;     St.  Paul  and  Minn. 
Northern    Railway  Club. — C.    L.   Kennedy,   C,    M.   &   St.    P.,   Duluth;    4th 

Saturday:   annual,   Nov.   26;     Duluth.   Minn. 
Omaha  Railway  Club. — A.  H.  Christiansen.  Barker  BIk. :   Second  Wed. 
Railway    Club    of    Kansas    City. — C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;    3d  Friday  in  month;    Kansas  City. 
Railway  Club  of    I'ittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;   4th  Friday 

in  month,  except  June.  July  and  -August;    Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Sic.nai   Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  12  North  Linden  St.,  Beth- 
lehem. Pa. 
Railway  S'keepers'  .Ass'n. — J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  Collinwood,  O. ;    annual. 

May,  1911. 
Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson:    2d  Monday:    Richmond. 
Roadmastfrs'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  .Ass'n. — Walter  E.  Emery,  P.  &  P. 

U.  Ry.,  Peoria,  III.;    Oct.,  1911;    St.  Louis. 
St.    Louis   Railmav    Club.— B.    W.    Frauenthal,   Union    Station,    St.    Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  Tuly  and  Aug.;   St.  Louis. 
Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers— C.'Nvquist.  La  Salle  St.  Station, 

Chicago;    Oct.  25  and  26:  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 
Sot;THERN    Association   of  Car  Service   Officers. — E.   W.   Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.  R.   Ry.,  Montgomeo'.  Ala. 
Southern    &    Southw  estren    R.R.    Club— A.    T.    Merrill,   Prudential    BIdg., 

Atlanta;    3d  Thurs.:    Jan.,  Mar.,  July,  Sept.  and  Nov.;   Atlanta. 
Toledo   Transportation    Club. — L.    G.   Macomber.    Woolson    Spice   Co     To- 

ledo:   1st  Sat.;    annual,   Mav  6,   1911:    Toledo. 
Transportation  Club  of  Buffalo— T.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;   1st  Sat.  after  1st 

V\ed.:  annual.  Dec.  13;    Buffalo. 
Traffic  Club  of  New  York.— C.  .A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;    last 

Tuesday   in    month,    except    June.    July   and    .August:     New    York 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— T.   S.  Walters.  Oliver  Building,   Pittsburgh; 

meetings  monthly:    Pittsburgh. 
Train   Despatchers'  .-Vss'n  of  America.— T.   F.   Mackie,  7042   Stewart  Ave 

Chicago:  annual,  June  20.  1911:    Baltimore. 
Travfiiv,    K.s.  -RS'  Ass'n.- W.  O    Thompson.  N.  V.  C.  &   H.  R..   F.   Buff.ilo 
Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Winni- 
peg;   2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  August;    Winnipeg. 


Qlraffir   Nctti;^, 

l-ourtftn  (irK;iiii;tationN  of  printers  iiiul  i-ni|)loycrs  of  i<rir.tcr» 
.'it  (  hit.iKo  liavi-  sent  resolutions  to  the  Interstate  C-ommerce 
C  oinmissioii  imkhik  an  early  decision  in  tlie  freight  rate  advance 
cases  iiucaiise  the  suspension  hy  the  commission  of  the  rates 
proiiosed  l)y  the  railways  lias  prevented  the  publication  of  the 
tariffs  and  tiiereby  thrown  m;iny  printers  out  of  employment. 

The  Lehigh  Valley,  whicli  has  a  ticket  office  in  the  Hud.son 
Terminal  at  Church  and  Corflandt  strcet.s,  .New  Vork  City,  for 
the  coiueiiiencc  of  passenger.s  who  cross  tiie  river  by  the  Hud- 
son 'luMiKJ,  is  to  h;ive  an  oliice  also  in  the  Thirty-third  street 
station  (if  the  tunnel  road.  Thirty-third  street  is  the  present 
northern  terminus  of  the  tunnels,  and  the  station  will  be  opened 
.Xovembcr  10. 

The  railways  of  Ohio  have  postponed  their  proposed  increase 
111  freight  rates  until  I'ebruary  1,  11)11.  This  is  a  second  post- 
ponement, the  first  having  been  until  November  1,  pending  the 
investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
Ohio  railroad  commission  rejected  the  new  tariffs  when  pre- 
sented last  summer.  It  will  await  the  finding  of  the  federal 
commission  before  resuming  the  inquiry. 

The  City  Council  of  Cincinnati  has  directed  the  city  solicitor 
to  take  action  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
to  secure  reductions  in  freight  rates  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railway.  This  litigation,  which  originated  in  a  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  now  reached  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court.  It  is  rare,  if  not  unheard  of,  for  a  city 
to  take  action  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  is  peculiarly  interested  in  the  Cincinnati  South- 
ern, having  been  the  principal  capitalist  and  promoter  in  the  con 
struction  of  the  road. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  by  representatives  of  the 
principal  western  railways  and  shippers  of  vehicles  and  agri- 
cultural implements  for  a  readjustment  of  rates  and  minimum 
weights  on  these  commodities.  Under  this  agreement  the  rail- 
ways are  to  raise  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  points  in  the  south- 
west from  79  to  8.5  cents,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  reduce 
substantially  the  minimum  carload  weight,  the  new  minimums 
ranging  from  10,000  lbs.  for  cars  :3()  ft.  (5  in.  long  to  20,000  lbs. 
for  cars  46  ft.  7  in.  long.  The  minimums  have  been  so  high 
in  the  past  that  shippers  have  complained  that  they  could  not 
load  them   into  cars   of  ordinary  sizes. 

The  traffic  department  of  the  Southern  Railway  reports  that 
shipments  of  apples  from  points  on  lines  of  that  company  in 
Virginia  will  this  year  be  at  least  twice  as  heavy  as  last  year, 
when  nearly  100,000  barrels  were  sent  out.  The  farmers  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia  expect  this  year  to  take  in  half  a  million 
dollars  for  apples,  the  best  grades  bringing  about  $3  a  barrel. 
Five  years  ago  the  crop  was  not  one-fifth  that  of  this  year,  and 
ten  years  ago  shipments  were  only  fragmentary.  This  remark- 
able growth  has  resulted  from  increased  intelligence,  care,  spray- 
ing and  cultivation.  .A.I1  this  is  in  a  territory  separate  from  the 
Piedmont  section,  where  apples  have  been  the  principal  crop  for 
many  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  issued  passenger  tariffs  to  its  new  sta- 
tion in  New  York  City  from  stations  in  New  Jersey  within  32 
miles.  -All  of  the  rates — single  trip  tickets,  50-trip  family  tickets 
and  season  tickets — are  higher  than  those  to  the  ferry  terminals 
in  New  Vork  City,  now  in  effect,  and  the  monthly  ticket  rates 
are  %o  higher,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  company  does 
not  wish  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  new  station  by  regular 
suburban  passengers — or  at  least  not  to  the  detriment  of  through 
business.  From  Newark,  nine  miles,  the  present  single  ticket 
rate  to  the  Manhattan  termini,  including  the  Hudson  tunnel 
terminal  at  Church  street,  is  17  cents;  to  the  new  station  it  will 
be  27  cents.  From  New  Brunswick,  31  miles,  the  present  rate  is 
78  cents;  to  the  new  station  86  cents.  Fifty-trip  tickets  from 
Newark  are  increased  from  $6  to  $11;  from  New  Brunswick, 
increased  from  $27  to  $^32.  Monthly  tickets  from  Newark,  $6; 
to  the  new  station.  $12:  New  Brunswick,  $12;  to  the  new  sta- 
tion, $18. 

-At  a  hearing  on  the  application  of  the  BufTalo.  Rochester  & 
Fnstern  which  was  given  bv  the  New  Vork  State  Public  Ser\-ice 
Commission  last  week,  C.  H.  Ewing,  of  the  New  York  Central, 
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gave  elaborate  statistics  of  the  movement  of  freight  over  that 
road.  Of  the  refrigerator  cars  ordered  by  fruit  shippers  in 
western  New  York  in  the  month  of  September  95  per  cent. 
were  furnished  on  time,  and  99.81  per  cent,  were  furnished  on 
the  day  wanted  or  on  the  next  day.  The  actual  time  of  the 
special  daily  fruit  trains  from  that  region  to  the  markets  aver- 
aged, for  September,  29  hours  53  minutes  to  New  York  on 
schedules  averaging  29  hours  33  minutes.  A  shipper  having 
complained  that  it  took  10  or  12  days  to  carry  his  fruit  to 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Ewing  produced  records  to  show  that  only 
two  of  the  cars  sent  by  the  complainant  took  as  long  as  six 
days,  and  these  were  delayed  by  storms.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral runs  freight  cars  out  of  Buffalo  in  the  evening,  which  ar- 
rive at  Rochester  and  Syracuse  the  next  morning,  and  at  Sche- 
nectady the  second  day.  As  a  whole,  the  fast  freight  trains  of 
the  New  York  Central  arrive  at  destination  a  little  ahea<l  of 
lime. 

P.  W.  Coyle,  commissioner  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  of  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  League  of  St.  Louis,  issued  a  statement  on  October 
18,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  denial  by  the  Ur.ited 
States  Supreme  Court  of  the  motion  for  rehearing  in  the  Mis- 
souri river  rate  case  will  cause  a  complete  change  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  rates  from  eastern  points  to  points  on  the  Missouri 
river  and  to  Denver.  While  the  rate  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers  on  goods  moving  from  Atlantic  seaboard 
points  was  reduced  from  60  to  51  cents  (first  class)  the  local 
rate  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  is  left  at  60 
cents.  Mr.  Coyle  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  places 
St  Louis  at  a  relative  disadvantage  of  9  cents  per  100  lbs., 
and  adds :  "We  assume  that  the  carriers  or  the  Missouri  rail- 
road and  warehouse  commission  will  eliminate  this  high  differ- 
ential by  the  establishment  of  the  51-cent  rate  to  apply  on  all 


shipments  handled  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers. 
This,  it  appears  to  us,  must  be  the  logical  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  commission's  rates."  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  Us  decision  in  the  Missouri  river  rate  case 
plainly  indicated  that  it  did  not  think  the  rates  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  should  be  reduced  locally,  the 
principle  on  which  the  decision  was  made  being  that  the  through 
rate,  ordinarily,  should  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  locals.  It 
was  pointed  out  at  the  time  the  decision  was  rendered  that  the 
Missouri  railway  commission  could  easily  upset  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  adjustment  by  making  the  reductions 
locally  which  the  Interstate  Commission  said  should  not  be 
made.  Mr.  Coyle's  statement  evidently  is  the  first  move  in  the 
direction  of  getting  these  reductions  made.  If  this  move  is  suc- 
cessful it  will  simply  mean  that  the  relations  between  the  rates 
will  be  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  acted,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  railways 
will  get  less  revenue  from  the  business. 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  81  giving  a  summary  of  car  shortages 
and  surpluses  by  groups  from  May  26,  1909  to  October  12,  1910, 
says : 

"The  surplus  decreased  8,734  cars,  bringing  the  total  down  to 
33,735.  The  surplus  of  box  cars  decreased  3,288,  coal  and  gon- 
dola 1,837  and  miscellaneous  2,300  cars.  The  decrease  in  the 
latter  item  is  made  up  largely  of  coke  cars  in  groups  2  (East- 
ern) and  3  (Middle),  and  stock  cars  in  groups  8  (Middle  West- 
em),  9  (Southwestern)  and  10  (Pacific).  The  decrease  in  box 
surplus,    while    quite    general,    is    particularly    noticeable    in    the 
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Wc»«,   the   surplus  of   this   class   in   group   10   (I'atilic)    liaviinj 
l)ccn  pructicaliy  wiped  out,  witl)  siiortagcs  on  the  increase 

"The  tot.il  shortage  is  20.11!)  c.irs.  an  increase  of  2,178.  The 
l)ox  car  shDrtage  totals  12.l6;i,  now  luiiig  in  excess  of  the  re- 
portcil  surpluses.  I'hcre  is  also  a  sIIkIiI  incr.asc  in  tlie  coal 
car  shortage,  which  is  still  chiclly  in  xroups  I  (Miildle  Atlantic) 
ami  :•  (Southern).  Group  1  (AliiUlle  .Atlantic)  reports  a  con 
siilcrable  ihortage  of  bo.\  cars,  as  d.)  also  the  groups  in  the 
western  section  of  the  country." 


transportation    coiihisfs   of    two   kinds   of    tickets   not    originally 
issued  for  :i  joint  trip. 

The  Nebraska  railway  cotnniission  has  extended  the  date 
when  its  order  requiring  the  railways  of  Nebraska  to  pay  hiKhcr 
switching  rates  to  the  .South  Umalia  Stockyards  Company  shall 
go  into  edict  from  October  i\  to  November  1.  Counsel  for  the 
railways  contend  that  tiie  c<jmmissi<jn  has  no  power  to  make  the 
roads  absorb  the  iiighcr  switching  charges,  and  the  commission 
does  not  want  its  order  to  go  into  effect  until  it  knows  whether 


Ca>  Susfluiu  and  SuoaTACU, 

,. Surpluses ^  ,. •ShorUgei > 

Coal,  Coal, 

I),, J                                              No.   of                                                gondola       Other  gondola       Other 

road».            Box.            FUt      and  hopper,    kinds.         Total.  Box.            I'lal.       and  hopper,    kinds.        Total. 

GrouD  M  — Uclobtr   111     1010                   >                    l""               12-                129               843               994  027               176               453                 25            1,280 

••        3 "          lo     iBio'"    '               .    .          23                1,8«B               300               aau            l.WbS            4,4U3  310                    ^               «33                 i>3               998 

"         «'—      "          1»'    1»10"""           10                      18                 95               423               270               806  2,374               245            2,037                 50            4,708 

&■_      ••          la'    ijio'    ■    17                        0                 11                185               675               871  1,481               392            1,217                  40            8,180 

«■_      ••          12'    1910          20                5.040               572            1,571            2,416            9,599  242                    0               446               897            1,085 

7'_      ••          is'    iKio 4                      18                 7G                    2                 33                129  162                    0               144               254               560 

■"_      ••          li    itfio 14                      31                 42               287            1,285            1,595  1,402                  51                 72                    6            1,531 

•«         B_      ■•          li     1910 9                   245               178                101               356               875  719                 29               103                 50               901 

"       10—      "           12     1910 10                   156               446            1,511            2,850            4,963  2,153               260                 76               400            2,889 

•■       ii._      ••          18,    1910 8                      41                178                  80               253                497  2,317                  45                  0               245            2,607 

Total    151                8,856            2,086            6,034          16,760          33,735  12,153            1,199            5,483            1,684          20,419 

•Group  1  it  composed  of  New  England  lines;    CJroup  2— New  Vork,   New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  lines;    Group  8— Ohio, 
lodiaiia.  .Michigan  and  Western  Pennsylvania  lines;    Ciroup  4— West  Virginia,   Virginia,  North   and   South   Carolina   lines;     Group  5 — Kentucky,  Tennessee, 

Mississippi.  .Mabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida  lines;  Group  6 — Iowa,  Illinois,    Wisconsin,   Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  lines;    Group  7— Montana,   Wyoming  and 

Nebraska  lines;    Group  8— Kansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;    Group  9 — Texas,  Louisiana  and  New   Mexico  lines;  Group  10 — Ore- 
foa,  Idaho,  California  and  Arizona  lines;    Group  11 — Canadian  lines. 


The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surpluses  and  shortages  by 
groups  for  the  latest  period  covered  by  the  report,  and  the 
charts  show  total  surpluses  and  shortages,  bi-weekly,  in  1907, 
1908,  1909  and  1910. 


INTERSTATE   COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an  order 
directing  that  when  a  tariff  is  filed  by  a  railway,  including  both 
increases  and  reductions  in  rates,  the  reductions  may  go  into 
effect  on  one  day"s  notice  but  the  increases  will  be  suspended 
lor  the  usual  time  necessary  for  investigation. 


Hearings  and  Suspensions  of  Tariffs^ 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  give  a  hearing  in 
New  York  City  November  16  on  complaints  against  the  com- 
mutation ticket  rates  to  New  York  which  last  summer  were  in- 
creased by  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  roads. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Monday  last  sus- 
pended grain  traffics  which  had  been  issued  by  the  railways  of 
the  Northwest  to  go  into  efifect  November  1.  The  commission 
deemed  it  proper  to  require  the  railways  to  prove  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  increases  proposed.  The  suspension  is  until 
March  1,  and  the  roads  interested  are  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern, the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  others  in  that 
region.  Eighty-si.x  participating  carriers  are  named  as  de- 
fendants. .•\  general  tariff  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  be- 
tween points  in  Illinois  and  points  in  Wisconsin  was  suspended 
at  the  same  time,  complaint  being  made  of  the  abolition  of  im- 
portant commodity  rates. 


the  higher  charges  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  trunk  line  rail- 
ways or  the  shippers. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, has  authorized  all  steam  roads  to  suspend  until  February 
1,  1911,  tariffs  containing  general  increases  in  freiglit  rates 
which  would  otherwise  go  into  effect  November  1.  The  com- 
mission previously  made  an  order  authorizing  the  postpone- 
ment of  these  increases  from  August  1  to  November  1.  This 
action  in  New  York  state  follows  action  in  interstate  business 
taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  pending  investi- 
gation of  general  rate  advances  by  that  commission. 

The  Indiana  railway  commission  has  ordered  H.  F.  Houghton, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Big  Four,  to  supply  it  with  data 
regarding  the  ages  and  service  records  of  telegraph  operators 
employed  by  that  road,  and  Mr.  Houghton  has  informed  the 
commission  that,  on  the  advice  of  counsel,  he  will  not  furnish 
the  information.  The  commission  has  indicated  that  it  will  try  to 
get  the  Marion  county  court  to  compel  Mr.  Houghton  to  supply 
the  information.  The  order  of  the  commission  was  issued  in 
connection  with  its  investgation  of  a  wreck  at  Brightwood, 
Ind.  Mr.  Houghton  furnished  the  desired  information  regard- 
ing the  telegraph  operators  who  were -in  any  way  concerned 
with  the  Brightwood  accident,  but  refused  to  give  information 
about  other  operators.  It  is  charged  by  the  commission  that 
the  Big  Four  and  other  railways  are  employing  men  as  telegraph 
operators    who    are   too   young   and   inexperienced. 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  Nevada  State  Railroad  Conmiission  has  ordered  large 
loductions  in  the  freight  rates  on  lumber  to  go  into  effect  No- 
'cinber  20.  An  example  is  the  rate  from  Goldfield  to  Verdi, 
where  the  reduction  is  from  $13  a  ton  to  $8  on  the  higher  grades 
of  lumber  and  to  $5  on  the  lower  grades. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  has  notified 
all  thf  railways  of  the  state  that  the  rule  about  through  check- 
ing of  baggage  which  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania is  to  be  prescribed  by  the  commission  for  observance 
by  all  railways  of  the  state.  This  rule  is  to  the  effect  that  a 
passenger  holding  transportation  through  to  a  point  on  another 
road  may  have  his  baggage  checked  through,  even  though  his 


Railway    Building    In    British    India. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  business  men  of  Karachi  to 
secure  the  sanction  of  the  Indian  government  to  the  extension 
of  the  meter  gage  railway  from  Hyberabad  to  Karachi.  This 
railway  now  extends  from  Hyderabad,  Sind,  to  Jodhpur, 
Rajputana.  but  through  freight  from  Rajputana  to  Karachi  does 
not  use  this  line  to  any  great  extent  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sary transfer  at  Hyderabad  to  the  broad  gage,  and  the  high 
charges  of  the  broad-gage  road  for  the  short  haul  from  Hyder- 
abad to  Karachi.  It  is  believed  that  much  larger  trade  will  re- 
sult between  Rajputana  and  Karachi  if  this  extension  is  allowed, 
and  it  would  furnish  Karachi  with  an  additional  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior,  this  being  necessary  on  account  of 
frequent  damage  to  railway  lines  because  of  floods  which  occur 
during  the  wheat  seasons.  Communications  have  already  been 
interrupted  for  three  days  during  the  present  season,  while  three 
or  four  years  ago  all  freight  traffic  with  the  interior  was  cut  off 
for  a  period  of  34  days. 
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ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,   FinAnclal   and    Lcg.il   Officers. 

C  harlc»  II  1  Uinii.Htcatl,  triiiKsfrr  cUrk  nf  the  Niw  NUrk.  New 
linvrn  X-  llartl'urd.  has  been  apptiiiitiMl  assistant  .scrretary,  with 
oflicc  at  New  lla\en,  Conn.,  succecdinK  Arthur  I'".  (I.irk,  pm- 
ini>tc(l. 

Kieharil  II.  . Million.  Kcneral  niananfr  of  the  C  liicaK"  it  .\orlli 
Western  al  I'hicaKo.  has  been  eleeteii  vice-president  in  cliafK*" 
o(  maintenance  and  uper.iticm,  with  >>ll'i,'e  at  t  liieaK<>.  succced- 
irtK  W.  A.  (lardncr.  Mr. 
Ai.ihton  was  horn  at 
Evanslon.  Mi.,  in  June. 
1800.  lie  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  at 
Evanston  n  n  tl  beg  a  n 
railway  work  in  1878  as 
an  axman  with  an  enKi 
ncerins  corps  on  tin- 
ChicaRo  &  .\ortii  West 
ern.  He  remained  in  the 
enKincerinR  department 
until  I8!>.">.  being  pro- 
moted consecutively  to 
rodnian.  ilivision  engi- 
neer, roadmaster  a  n  d 
s  u  p  e  r  i  n  ;  c  n  d  e  n  t  of 
bridges  a  n  d  buildings. 
He  was  then  transferred 
to  the  operating  depart- 
ment, tirst  as  train- 
master,  and  was  later 
promoted  to  assistant 
superintenilent,  superin- 
tendent and  general  su-  "'  "'  """■"•""• 
perintendent.  He  was  appointed  assistant  general  manager  in 
1902,  and  four  years  later  was  made  general  manager.  Mr. 
Aishton  is  chairman  of  the  General  Managers'  .Association  of 
Chicago. 

F.  B.  Sheldon,  assistant  to  the  president  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  Hocking  Valley  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan,  with  office  at  Colut'ibus, 
succeeding  Nicholas  .Monsarrat,  deceased. 

Ma.xwell  Evarts,  general  attorney  of  the  Union  Pacific  at 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  general  counsel  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the 
Oregon   Railroad  &   Navigation   Co..   with   office   at   New   York. 

J.  T.  Harahan,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  stated  re- 
cently that  he  expects  to  retire  under  the  pension  system  of 
the  road  on  or  before  January  12.  1011.  It  is  understood  that 
the  place  of  chairman  of  the  board  will  be  created  and  that 
Mr.   Harahan   will   be  appointed  to  it. 

W'.  J.  Souder,  auditor  and  purchasing  agent  of  the  St.  Paiii 
&  Des  Moines,  with  office  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  resigned  to 
engage  in  other  business.  T.  S.  b'ord  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Souder,  and  will  have  the  title  of  assistant  auditor  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Richard  .\.  Jackson,  general  counsel  of  the  Great  Northern 
at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of 
legal  affairs,  with  office  at  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Jackson  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Rock  Island  Company  from  .\pril.  1009,  to  January, 
1910.  His  photograph  and  a  sketch  of  his  life  w^ere  published 
in  the  Raihcay  Age  Gazette  of  June  18,  1900. 

Marvin  Hughitt.  president  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
has  retired  to  become  chairman  of  (he  board  of  directors.  W'. 
A.  Gardner,  vice-president  in  charge  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, has  been  elected  president,  succeeding  Mr.  Hughitt.  (See 
sketches  of  Mr.  Hughitt  and  Mr.  (Jardner  published  elsewhere 
m  this  issue.)  Samuel  .\.  Lynde,  general  attorney  at  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  legal  and  financial 
departments,  succeeding  E.  E.  Osborn.  retired  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Richard  H.  .Aishton,  general  manager  at  Chicago,  suc- 
ceeds W.  A.  Gardner. 

Samuel  A.  Lynde,  general  attorney  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  at  Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice-president,   in   charge 


of  legal  ,nn|  fm.'inrial  matters,  of  the  North  Western  and  the 
Chicago,  St.  I'aui,  Miimeapolis  &  Omaha,  with  office  in  New 
Nciik  t  ily,  succeeding  1^.  ]•'..  Osbf)rn,  mind  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Mr.  Lynde  wan  born  December  II,  IHVi,  at  Rock  Island, 
111.,  and  Kradiiated  from  Harvard  College  in  IH77.  He  read  law 
in  Chicago,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882.  Since  1881 
he  has  had  more  or  lcs.«i  to  do  with  railway  legal  work,  having 
been  comiected  at  difTcrcnt  times  with  the  following  roads: 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana,  Grank  Tnnik  and  Chicago  &  i'last- 
ern  Illinois.  He  wa'-  ajipoinffd  general  attorney  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  in  lOol,  which  position  he  held  continuously 
until  his  recent  election. 

Operating   Officers. 

W.  v..  Sbipp  has  been  ai>pointed  an  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Houstf)!!  &  Texas  Central,  with  office  at  Ennis,  Tex. 

I.  H.  Dillie,  a  chief  despatcher  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  has 
been  appointed  a  trainmaster,  with  office  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  suc- 
ceeding W.   II.   Uroughton,   resigned. 

J.  E.  Hood,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago,  .Milwaukee  &■  Puget 
Sound,  at  Alberton,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division,  with  office  at  Three  I*"orks, 
succeeding  I".  M.  Melin,  resigned. 

John  A.  McGrew,  inspector  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  at  .Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Saratoga  and  Champlain  divisions,  with  office  at 
Albany,  succeeding  A.  T.   Benjamin,  resigned. 

G.  W.  Lillic  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  with  office  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  suc- 
ceeding C.  M.  HotYman.  resigned.  He  will  have  charge  of  me- 
chanical matters  and  have  supervision  over  the  Pocatello  shops 
and  roundhouse. 

William  D.  Canlillun,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  Richard  H.  Aish- 
ton, elected  vice-president,  and  W.  E.  Morse,  general  superin- 
tendent at  Chicago,  succeeds  Mr.  Cantillon.  Samuel  G.  Strick- 
land, assistant  general  superintendent  at  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the  lines  east  of  the  Missouri 
river,  excepting  the  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  divisions,  with 
office  at  Chicago;  and  Chester  T.  Dike,  engineer  and  superin- 
tendent of  construction  at  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Mmnesota  and  South  Dakota  divi- 
sions. 

William  David  C  aiitillon,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  at  Chicago,  who  has  been  appointed 

general  manager,  with 
office  at  Chicago,  suc- 
ceeding R.  H.  .\ishton, 
elected  vice-president, 
was  born  August  5, 
1861,  at  Janesville, 
Wis.  He  received  a 
common  school  educa- 
tion and  began  railway 
work  as  a  freight  brake- 
man  on  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  in  1875, 
and  he  was  promoted  in 
the  operating  depart- 
ment as  follows :  To 
conductor,  trainmaster, 
assistant  superintendent, 
superintendent  and  as- 
sistant general  superin- 
tendent. He  was  ap- 
pointed general  superin- 
tendent, with  office  at 
Chicago,    in    July,    1902. 

and     in    January,     1906, 

W.  D.  Cantillon.  •    »     i  •   ..      L 

was    apponited    assistant 

general  manager  of  the  lines  east  of  the  Missouri  river, 'which 

title  he  held  until  his  recent  promotion  to  general  manager. 

.A'.bert  Ewing,  trainmaster  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  at  San  Marcial,  N.  M.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Missouri  division,  with  office  at  Marceline,  Mo.,  succeeding 
F.   E.   Summers,  promoted.     F.  J.   Mackie  succeeds   Mr.   Ewing 
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on  the  Rio  Grande  division.     H.  E.  Fell  has  been  appointed  an 
assistant  trainmaster  on  the  Colorado  division. 

Samuel  George  Strickland,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  office  at 
Chicago,  was  born  .August  15,  1859.  He  received  his  education 
at  collegiate  institute  and  grammar  schools  at  Port  Hope  and 
Peterboro,  Ont.,  and  began  railway  work  in  1877  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Canadian  Pacific.  In  187f<  he  went  to  the 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba,  now  the  Great  Northern,  as 
a  telegraph  operator.  The  nex:  year  he  went  to  the  Chicago. 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  as  telegraph  operator,  and  he 
was  then  successively  promoted  to  agent,  general  agent,  chief 
clerk  to  general  superintendent,  superintendent  of  terminals, 
trainmaster,  supermtendent  and  general  superintendent.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  in  1908,  from  which  position  he  has  now  been 
promoted  to  general  superintendent,  succeeding  W.  E.  Morse. 

Willis  E.  Morse,  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  with  otfice  at  Chicago,  succeeding  William  D. 
Cantillon,  promoted.  Mr. 
Morse  was  born  Sep- 
tember 27,  1864.  at  Bel- 
videre.  111.  He  rece'ved 
a  high  school  education 
and  spent  a  year  at 
Wayland  L'niversity.  In 
December,  1881,  he  be- 
gan railway  work  with 
the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  as  a  telegraph 
operator,  and  during 
the  three  years  follow- 
ing held  variou.s  posi- 
tions in  station  service. 
He  was  then  made  train 
despatcher,  was  ap- 
pointed a  trainmaster  in 
1889,  and  four  years  later 
he  became  assistant  su- 
perintendent. For  four 
years  from  1897  he  was 
superintendent  of  sev- 
eral different  districts,  w.  E.  Morse, 
becoming  general  super- 
intendent of  the  lines  east  of  the  Missouri  river  in  January,  1906, 
from  which  position  he  is  now  promoted  to  assistant  general 
manager. 

C.  H.  Ewing,  who  was  recently  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Railroad,  with  office  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  as 
previously  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  May  28,  1866, 
in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  and  began  railway  work  August  1,  1883, 
as  a  rodman  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  consecutively  to  March  1,  1890,  transitman  and 
assistant  engineer.  He  was  appointed  assistant  supervisor  in 
March,  1890,  and  was  made  a  supervisor  in  September  of  the 
following  year.  In  October,  1892,  he  was  appointed  division 
engineer,  and  in  August  of  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  Central  New  England  Railway,  Pough- 
keepsie  I'.ridge  Route,  remaining  in  that  position  until  August, 
1902,  when  he  was  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading.  In  May,  1905,  he  was  appointed  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  of  the  same  road,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Railroad. 

Traffic  Officers. 

Charles  R.  Dassell  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  A.  Stafford  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Fort 
Worth  licit  Railway  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  succeeding  J.  W. 
Carter,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

W.  S.  Mlair,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
agent,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

T.  I'".  Scriiliy,  .igent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Winfield,  Kan., 
has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Wichita, 
Kan.,  sticccedmg  \V.  I'",  lleltairs,  promoted. 


George  F.  Thomas,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  resigned  to  become 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Moore  Patent  Car  Co. 

H.  M.  Brooks  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
succeeding  V.  E.  Whitaker,  resigned  to  accept  service  elsewhere. 

V.  E.  Whitaker.  commercial  agent  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent 
of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  with  office  at  Birming- 
ham. 

E.  D.  Staggs,  recently  appointed  assistant  claim  agent  of  the 
Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  at  Teague,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  claim  agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at 
Denver,  Colo. 

\\'.  P.  Lindsay,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  district 
passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  charge  of 
the  new   passenger   agency   established   there. 

H.  E.  Lounsbury,  general  agent  in  the  freight  department  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  appointed  an 
assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  with  office  at  Port- 
land.    J.  H.   Mulchay  succeeds  Mr.  Lounsbury. 

J.  H.  Harper  has  been  appointed  a  general  agent  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
a  new  office.  H.  B.  Furlong  has  been  appointed  a  traveling 
freight  agent,  with  office  in  New  York  City,  and  W.  T.  Dunne 
is  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago. 
R.  G.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  a  contracting  freight  agent 
at  Chicago. 

H.  B.  Rox,  agent  of  the  Union  Line,  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West,  at  fronton,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  agent  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  George  W.  Koonce  succeeds  Mr.  Rox.  John  T.  Wray, 
traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  been  appointed  agent  of  the  Union  Line  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  George  H.  Fyler  is  appointed  agent  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
George  Crank  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  solicitor,  with 
office  at  San  .\ntonio,  Tex.  These  appointments  are  effective 
November  1. 

William  P.  Garside,  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  been 
appointed  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  office  at 
Mexico  City,  Mex.  G.  H.  Donart  succeeds  Mr.  Garside,  J.  C. 
Batham  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger  agent,  with 
office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  A.  A.  Betts,  soliciting  freight  agent 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  &  Phoenix,  has  been  appointed  a 
traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  that  road,  and  H.  B. 
Kohl  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger  agent,  with  ofiBce 
at  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Engineering   and    Rolling   Stock   Officers. 

W.  S.  Boyce  has  been  appointed  a  roadmaster  on  the  Middle 
division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at 
Newton,  Kan. 

M.  O'Laughlin  has  been  appointed  a  roadmaster  of  the  Rock 
Island  Lines,  with  office  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  succeeding  Pat 
Daily,  resigned.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  territory  from 
Haskell,  Ark.,  to  Eldorado  (sub-division  53),  and  from  Tins- 
man  to  Crossctt  (sub-division  53A). 

C.  M.  Hoffman,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines  east  of  Sparks  at  Poca- 
tcllo,  Idaho,  in  charge  of  mechanical  matters,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  St.  Louis.  Browns- 
ville &  Mexico,  with  office  at  Kingsville.  Tex  ,  succeeding  John 
Nicholson,  resigned. 


OBITUARY. 


Gen.  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  who  was  vice-president  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  from  1881  to  1S!>2  and  was  presi- 
dent from  the  last  named  date  until  1902,  died  at  his  summer 
home  in  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  October  20,  at  the  age  of  86. 
General  Eckert  was  burn  in  Ohio  and  was  engaged  in  telegraph 
line  construction  as  far  back  as  1852.  lie  held  important  places 
in  the  military  telegraph  service  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
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New    Incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

Atchison.  Toikka  &  Santa  Fe— Trains  arc  now  operating 
over  the  new  cut-oft  from  lullcrton.  Lai.,  cast  via  I'laccniia  to 
Kichiicld. 

HALTiMOKr.  it  t)iin).  The  report  of  (his  comi)any  for  the  year 
cnilcil  June  :10.  I!»10.  shows  tiiat  niiuh  of  the  work  previously 
undertaken  was  conipletetl  durinK  the  year,  and  work  on  the 
uncompleted  improvements  has  hcen  vigorously  prosecuted.  The 
more  important  work  carried  out  during  the  year  included  the 
new  double-track  bridge  over  the  Sus(Hiehaiina  river;  the  via- 
duct known  as  bridge  68,  at  Cumheriaiid.  Md.,  which  was 
widened  and  reinforced  to  carry  heavier  roUinK'  stock,  and  a 
connection,  including  a  bridge  over  the  Monoiigaiicla  ri\er,  was 
constructed  In  t  ween  Haywood,  W.  Va.,  on  tiic  Monogah  divi- 
sion, and  Lund)erport,  on  the  Ohio  river  division.  The  new 
double-track  drawbridge  over  the  ship  canal  at  Indiana  Har- 
bor, Ind,  has  also  been  completed,  and  a  iniiiil)er  of  new  pas- 
■eiiger  stations  at  various  places  were  put  up  during  the  year. 
The  work  now  under  construction,  most  of  which  it  is  expected 
\\!ll  be  finished  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  includes  a  change 
>>'  line  and  grade  reduction.  Concord,  Del.,  to  Wilmington,  1.1 
miles,  including  a  stone  viaduct,  to  replace  the  steel  bridge  over 
lirandywine  creek;  additional  third-track.  Sir  John's  Run,  W. 
\  .1.,  to  Great  Lacapon,  about  live  miles.  When  this  work  is 
iiiiished  there  will  be  a  continuous  third-track  from  ilodgesvillc 
I  •  Orleans  Road,  about  31  miles;  construction  of  1.5  miles  of 
viding  near  Uond,  Md. ;  extension  of  third-track  from  Swan- 
ton,  Md.,  eastward  2.6  miles;  revision  of  line  and  change  of 
urade  between  Hutton,  Md.,  and  Corinth,  W.  Va. ;  extension 
.1  third-track  from  west  of  Terra  .Alta,  W.  Va.,  to  Rodemer, 
;il)OUl  four  miles,  including  elimination  of  tunnels  at  McGuires 
and  Rodemer.  This  work  will  complete  the  third-track  from 
Kowcllsburg  to  Terra  Alta.  A  change  of  line  and  reduction  of 
!,rade  is  being  made  between  Ulaser,  W.  Va.,  and  West  End, 
about  four  miles,  including  construction  of  new  doubie-track 
tunnel  about  4,250  ft.  long  between  Tunnelton  and  West  End. 
The  existing  Kingwood  tunnel,  operated  in  conjunction  with 
this  line,  will  give  three  tracks  and  afford  necessary  relief  where 
the  trattic  heretofore  has  been  restricted  by  the  single-track 
gauntlet  through  Kingwood  tunnel.  Work  is  under  way  on 
the  construction  of  third-track  from  West  End  to  Hardman, 
six  miles,  including  an  open  cut  for  three  tracks,  in  place  of 
Murray's  tunnel;  extension  of  third-track  between  Foley,  Pa., 
and  Mance,  and  Sand  Patch  and  Keystone,  about  five  miles; 
extension  of  second-track  and  additional  passing  sidings  between 
Rockwood,  Pa.,  and  Somerset;  extension  of  Quemahoning 
branch  from  Jenner,  Pa.,  to  a  connection  with  the  Somerset  & 
Cambria  branch  at  Somerset,  nine  miles ;  construction  of  sec- 
»>nd-track  in  open  cut,  including  elimination  of  single-track 
gauntlet,  1,500  ft.  through  tunnel  at  Bakerstown,  Pa.,  thereby 
iiKiking  second-track  continuous  from  Sand  Patch  tunnel  to 
Manlier,  Ohio,  on  the  Chicago  division;  extension  of  second- 
tracks  with  grade  revisions,  additional  passing  sidings  and  yard 
tracks  between  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Lorain,  Ohio,  and  the 
construction  of  21  miles  of  second-track  between  Wellsboro, 
Ind.,  and  McCools,  on  the  Chicago  division.  With  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work  there  will  remain  only  f^(j  miles  of  single 
track  on  the  Chicago  division.  Additions  and  extensions  of 
yard  and  terminal  facilities  are  being  carried  out  at  various 
places.  The  renewal  and  strengthening  of  bridges  to  carry 
heavier  rolling  stock  and  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  is 
also  being  carried  out.  The  bridges  on  the  line  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Grafton  and  on  the  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  divisions 
will  be  completed  during  1910,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  as  early 
as  possible.  Grade  crossings  are  being  eliminated  in  the  cities 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Chicago.  The  work  at 
Baltimore  and  at  Chicago  will  extend  over  a  period  of  years; 
at  Columbus  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  finished  during 
the  following  fiscal  year.  See  report  of  this  company  else- 
where in  these  columns. 

Birmingham  &  Northwestern. — An  officer  writes  that  the 
prospects  of  building  this  line  are  good,  and  that  contracts  will 
be  let  about  January  1,  1911.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from 
Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  southeast  via  Friendship,  Stokes,  Alamo,  Bells, 


Iruilvalc  or  (iadsdm  and  other  towns  in  Madi»on  county,  to 
J.ickson,  about  45  miles.  The  work  will  include  a  l,200-ft. 
trestle.  The  line  will  carry  coal,  timber,  grain,  cotton  and 
products,  as  well  as  live  stock.  R.  M.  Hall,  president,  Dyers- 
burg. 

liKMTSii  toLUMUiA  &  ALASKA. -Tliis  company,  which  was 
organized  to  build  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  north  via  Lytton, 
along  the  I'raser  river  to  Fort  (jeorge,  thence  following  the 
Stewart  river  to  Port  Conley,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Skccna 
river,  the  Stickcen  and  Tcslin,  to  Dawson,  will  apply  for  incor- 
poration to  the  Canadian  parliament  at  its  next  session.  J. 
Wolkenstein,  president,  Seattle.     (Aug.  5,  p.  262.) 

Bi<riTsiT  CoLi/MBiA  SOUTHERN. — This  Company  will  apply  to  the 
Iiarliament  of  Canada  for  an  extension  of  time  to  build  lines 
as  follows:  I'rom  a  point  near  .Michel,  H.  C,  to  Kananaskis, 
Alb.;  from  the  lilk  river  and  the  Upper  Kootenay  river  to 
the  '19th  parallel  and  the  Tf.bacco  Plains ;  from  a  point  on  the 
Lower  Kootenay  river  to  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  and  Burrard 
Inlet,  with  a  branch  to  Nelson,  via  Salmon  river;  from  Michel 
creek  to  Martin  creek;  from  a  point  on  the  main  line  about  36 
miles  west  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  British  Columbia,  south- 
erly and  easterly,  not  exceeding  10  miles,  and  such  branch  lines 
from  its  main  line  and  from  the  line  between  Fort  Steele  and 
Golden  as  may  be  authorized. 

Canadian  Pacific. — This  company  will  apply  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Canada  at  its  next  session  for  an  extension  of  time 
to  build  the  following  lines:  Lanigan,  Sask.,  to  Prince  Albert; 
Wilkie,  northerly  and  westerly  towards  the  Battle  river,  thence 
southerly  to  a  connection  with  the  La  Combe  branch  of  the 
Calgary  &  Edmonton  Railway;  from  Outlook  to  a  junction  with 
the  La  Combe  branch  of  the  Calgary  &  Edmonton ;  from  Estc- 
van,  northwesterly  to  Forward,  on  the  Weyburn  branch ;  from 
a  point  in  Township  6,  7,  8  or  9,  Range  30,  W.,  westerly  to 
Lethbridge,  Alb.;  from  a  point  north  of  Teulon,  Man.,  to  a 
point  between  Marsh  Point  and  the  north  boundary  of  Town- 
ship 25,  Man. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.— An  officer  writes  regarding 
the  reports  that  an  extension  is  to  be  built  from  Mexico,  Mo., 
west  to  Kansas  City,  that  at  the  present  time  the  company  has 
no  serious  intention  of  building  the  extension. 

Cnic.\GO,  MiLw.xuKEE  &  PuGET  SoUND. — An  officer  writes 
that  contracts  have  been  let  to  H.  C.  Henry,  White  building, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  for  building  the  Idaho  &  Western,  from  Dish- 
man,  Wash.,  east  via  Liberty  Lake  Junction  and  Post  Falls  to 
Coeur  d'.^lene,  about  .35  miles.  Maximum  grades  will  be  0.5 
per  cent,  and  maximum  curvature  six  degrees.  There  will  be 
a  steel  bridge  over  the  Spokane  river,  and  docks  at  Coeur 
d'AIene. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — The  report  of  this  com- 
pany for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  the  line  be- 
tween Amarillo,  Tex.,  and  Tucumcari,  N.  Mex.,  where  it  joins 
the  main  line  to  the  southwest,  has  been  completed.  The  new 
line  is  laid  with  60,  65  and  70-Ib.  rail  and  provides  a  short  route 
from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  via  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  to  south- 
ern California.  The  distance  from  Memphis  to  Tucumcari  is 
873.72  miles  over  this  line.  New  station  buildings  have  been 
put  up  at  Vega,  Tex.,  Adrian,  Glenrio  and  at  Endee,  N.  Mex., 
and  San  Jon.  On  the  completion  of  the  new  line  the  C.  R.  I. 
&  P.  discontinued  the  operation  of  trains  over  the  Fort  Worth 
&  Denver  City  Railway,  from  Amarillo  to  Dalhart,  82.06  miles. 
The  traffic  rights  were  therefore  relinquished.  (See  report  of 
this  company  elsewhere  in  these  columns.) 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. — Double-tracking  work  is 
said  to  be  under  way  on  the  main  line  south  of  Toledo.  Ohio, 
on  a  section  of  28  miles,  also  between  Hamilton  and  a  point 
several  miles  east  of  that  place. 

Dakota,  Kansas  &  Gulf. — An  officer  writes  that  the  pros- 
pects of  building  this  line  are  fair,  but  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
determined  when  contracts  for  the  work  will  be  let.  The  pro- 
jected route  is  from  Beloit,  Kan.,  northwest  via  Ionia,  Leba- 
non and  FVanklin,  Neb.,  to  Kearney,  about  120  miles.  W.  H. 
Mitchell,  president,  Beloit,  and  F.  T.  Burnham,  general  attorney, 
316  Dwight  building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.     (July  15,  p.  142.) 
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FosTORiA  &  Fremont  (Electric). — An  officer  writes  that  this 
company  is  now  building  from  Fostoria,  Ohio,  northeast  via 
Amsden,  Kansas,  Burgoon  and  Havens  to  Fremont,  21.4  miles. 
Grading  is  90  per  cent,  finished  and  track  laying  is  to  be  started 
about  November  1.  The  line  parallels  the  Lake  Erie  &  West- 
ern, and  traverses  a  rich  agricultural  district.  It  will  provide 
a  connection  between  the  Western  Ohio  Railway  and  the  Lake 
Shore  Electric.  F.  D.  Carpenter,  president,  and  J.  W.  S.  Riegle, 
chief  engineer,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Foy  &  Illinois  Union. — Incorporated  in  Illinois,  with  $25,000 
capital  and  office  at  Aurora,  111.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from 
Yorkville,  111.,  north  to  Morris,  with  a  connecting  line  west  to 
Dwight,  and  an  extension  south  to  Sandwich.  The  incorporators 
include:  J.  Meredith,  J.  Rhodes,  H.  H.  Evans,  F.  M.  Zimmer- 
man and  R.  C.  Putnam,  all  of  Aurora. 

Grand  River,  Meeker  &  Salt  Lake. — Incorporated  in  Colo- 
rado, with  $l'i,000,UOO.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  Midland, 
to  be  known  as  Chapman,  on  the  Grand  river,  in  Garfield  county, 
west  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  about  -'WO  miles.  Some  of  the 
right-of-way  has  been  secured.  A  contract  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  the  Meeker- F^angely  Construction  Co.,  Denver,  to  build 
the  line.  The  incorporators  include  :  .\.  Muller,  W.  D.  Lippitt, 
A.  Friedman,  W.  P.  Simmington  and  J.  T.  ^IcClure.  all  of 
Denver. 

Idaho  &  Western. — See  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound. 

Kentl'cky-Tennessee  Traction. — An  officer  writes  that  it  is 
expected  to  have  surveys  tinished  by  December  1  for  an  elec- 
tric line  from  1  iopkinsville,  Ky.,  southeast  via  Salubria  Sulphur 
Mineral  Springs,  Pembroke  and  Trenton  to  Guthrie,  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  about  25  miles.  It  is  the  intention  to  ex- 
tend the  line  south  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  later  from  Hopkins- 
ville  north  to  the  coal  helds  of  Christian  and  adjoining  counties. 
The  line  may  be  extended  to  Evansville,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  river. 
About  80  per  cent,  of  the  grants  of  private  rights-of-way,  40  ft. 
wide,  have  been  secured  from  property  owners  between  Hopkins- 
ville  and  Guthrie.  It  is  expected  that  contracts  for  building 
and  equipping  the  line  will  be  let  before  January  1,  1911,  and 
all  the  work  carried  out  within  12  months.  Charles  Van  den 
Burgh,  associated  with  M.  C.  Forbes  and  N.  Cathier.  all  of 
Hopkinsville;  J.  W.  Cross,  Pembroke;  W.  J.  Dickinson,  Tren- 
ton, and  R.  F.  Warren,  Guthrie,  are  interested. 

Maine  Roaiis  — The  town  of  Skowhegan,  Me.,  has  voted  to  sub- 
scribe for  $15,000  stock  of  a  company  which  proposes  to  build 
a  12-milc  line  through  Cornville  to  Athens.  It  is  expected  that 
the  line  will  cost  about  $200,000.  H.  D.  Eaton,  Waterville,  is 
the  promoter. 

MA.vrronA  &  Northwestern. — .Application  will  be  made  to  the 
parliament  of  Canada  for  an  extension  of  time  to  build  the  fol- 
lowing lines :  I'Vom  Vorkton,  Sask.,  to  Prince  Albert ;  from 
Russell,  Man.,  to  the  northern  or  western  boundary  of  Mani- 
toba; from  a  point  between  Portage  la  Prairie  and  .Arden  to 
the  northern  or  western  boundary  of  Manitoba;  from  some 
point  between  Wcstbourne  and  Beautiful  Plains,  northwesterly 
towards  Lake  Dauphin  or  Duck  mountains;  from  a  point  be- 
tween Theodore,  Sask.,  and  Insiiiger,  to  a  point  in  Township 
.T2,  Range  IS  or  19,  VV'.,  second  M.,  or  Uange  16  or  17. 

Milwaukee  Western  Electric— The  stockholders  ha\e  taken 
steps  to  secure  fur.ds  for  building  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  north- 
westerly via  [icavcr  Dam  to  {•"oxtake,  with  a  branch  from  Sus- 
sex, via  Pewaukce  to  Waukesha,  in  all  about  80  miles.  C.  A. 
Chapman,  Inc.,  Chicago,  arc  the  engineers.     (Sept.   1(5,  p.  510.) 

National  Railways  of  Me.xico.— Surveys  have  been  made, 
rights-rif-way  secured  and  bids  arc  to  be  asked  for  soon,  to  buihl 
a  branch  frr)m  Allcndc,  Coaluiila.  Mcx..  north  to  Las  V;u-as, 
on  the  Rio  (irande,  opposite  Del  Kio,  Tex.,  about  f"  miles. 
Bids  will  also  be  a.sked  for  soon  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Rio 
Grande  for  the  jf)int  account  of  this  coinjiaiiy  and  the  Kansas 
City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  to  connect  with  the  line  of  the  K.  ('., 
M.  &  O.,  now  under  construction  from  S;in  Angelo,  south  to 
Del  Rio.  These  improvements  will  provide  a  new  route  for 
Iraffie  between  the  I'nited  States  and  Mexico,     (July  I,  p.  151.) 

Nr.w  York.  I'milmiklpmia  St  Norfolk.— An  ofVicer  writes  that 
H   large  amf>unt  of   money  is  being  spent   for  improvements  on 


this  line,  and  thai  double-tracking  work  is  now  under  way. 
About  44  miles  of  the  double-track  is  now  in  operation.  A  new 
station  has  been  opened  at  Greenbush,  Va.,  and  the  freight  yard 
at  Cape  Charles  has  been  enlarged. 

New  York  Roads. — .An  officer  of  the  Syracuse  i-tailroad  Con- 
struction Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  the  question  of  build- 
ing a  line  from  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  to  Port  Gibson,  is  under  con- 
sideration, but  that  no  decision  has  yet  been  reached  tc  carry 
out  the  work 

Norfolk  &  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts  have 
been  let  for  work  on  the  line  from  Cedar  Bluff,  Va.,  on  the 
Clinch  Valley  district,  northwest  to  Canebrake,  W.  Va..  on  the 
Dry  Fork  branch,  15.5  miles,  as  follows:  Rinehart  &  Dennis, 
2.35  miles;  Walton  &  Co.,  2.6  miles;  P.  J.  Millett,  2.9  miles;  A. 
M.  Valz,  1.76  miles,  and  W.  O.  Lipscomb,  1.84  miles,  a  total  of 
11.45  miles,  to  cost  about  $1.80o,000.  Work  is  already  under  way 
on  the  remaining  four  miles.  Contracts  are  also  let  for  con- 
struction of  the  North  Fork  branch  of  the  Tug  Fork  branch 
on  two  miles  to  the  Vaughan  Construction  Co.,  and  on  2.3  miles 
to  Carpenter  &  Bo.xley,  a  total  of  4.3  miles,  to  cost  $380,000. 

Northern  Pacific. — The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  the  Oregon  Trunk  Railway  is 
now  building  from  a  point  near  Clarke.  Wash.,  on  the  Spokane. 
Portland  &  Seattle,  south  across  the  Columbia  river,  and  up 
the  Des  Chutes  valley  to  Bend.  Ore.,  l.")6  miles.  Second-track 
work  has  been  finished  from  Lake  Park,  Minn.,  to  Glyndon, 
26.83  miles,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  mile  at  Stockton. 
Grading  work  for  second-track  and  a  change  of  line  and  grade 
from  St.  Cloud,  .Minn.,  to  Rices,  14.79  miles,  will  be  finished 
this  year  and  part  of  the  track  laid.  The  second-track  between 
Philbrook,  Minn.,  and  Staples,  6.3  miles,  and  slight  grade  revision 
work  will  be  finished  by  November  1,  with  the  exception  of  one 
bridge,  which  will  be  double-tracked  during  1911.  In  North 
Dakota  grading  has  been  finished  and  some  of  the  second-track 
laid  between  Bloom  and  Jamestown.  4.99  miles.  Grading  is 
under  way  from  Pingrce,  N.  Dak.,  to  Wilton,  92.5  miles,  and 
will  be  linished  this  fall.  No  track  or  bridge  material  will  be 
put  in  place  during  1910.  Grading  is  finished  except  for  some 
small  slides  and  deep  cuts  where  no  track  is  laid  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  Railway  (Mandan  North  Line),  53  miles.  From 
Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  north  to  Sanga,  track  has  been  laid  on  28 
miles.  Compleiion  oi  the  work  has  been  postponed  until  1911. 
On  the  Missouri  River  Railway  (.Mandan  South  Line),  72  miles, 
grading  is  about  finished  and  track  has  been  laid  from  Mandan, 
south  to  Mile  Post  42.  No  track  will  be  laid  beyond  that  point 
for  the  present.  The  Western  Dakota  Railway  has  been  fin- 
ished to  Mott.  N.  Dak..  9(1  miles,  (irading  has  been  finished  on 
the  (ilendive  East  Line,  from  (ilendive.  Mont.,  northeasterly 
along  the  Yelk)vv  Stone  river,  55  miles,  and  piers  for  abutments 
of  bridge  across  \  ellow  Stone  river  will  be  finished  during  1910. 
The  bridge  will  not  be  put  up  or  any  track  laid  until  1911.  Grad- 
ing is  finished  for  seccmd-traek  and  change  of  line  and  grade 
between  Huntley,  Mont.,  and  Billings,  and  eight  miles  of  track 
will  be  finished  ;ind  ready  for  operation  during  1910.  The  line 
from  liillings  to  Laurel,  15.36  miles,  and  the  ShieMs  River  Val- 
ley R.iilvvay  2.3  miles,  have  both  been  put  in  operation.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  ;-ccond-track  work  will  be  linished  from  .Missoula 
to  De  Smet,  7.o2  miles,  by  December  15,  and  all  the  work  on 
the  Hitter  Root  L-xtension  to  be  carried  out  during  1910,  2.76 
miles,  has  been  linished.  Second-track  work  will  be  lini.Oied 
this  fall  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  Wins,  1.1  miles,  and  from 
Wins  to  .Marshall  similar  work  has  been  finished  on  2.3S  miles 
and  the  line  is  now  in  operation,  (.irading  ;nid  track  living  is 
linished  on  the  Connell  .Xorthern  Railway,  from  Council,  Wash., 
to  .\<lriaii,  (i2  miles,  but  the  line  will  not  be  put  in  operation 
until  1911.  (irading  has  been  rmislud  on  the  Ritzville  branch. 
3S  niiles,  and  part  of  the  track  will  be  laid  in  1910.  Investiga- 
tion is  being  made  of  the  character  of  the  m:iterial  along  the 
Point  Deliance  line  between  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Tenino,  but 
the  work  will  not  be  begun  until  1911.  hrom  Tenino  to  Van- 
couver second-track  .iiid  nr:\i\v  changes  are  being  carried  out 
to  provide  the  double-track  main  line  with  low  curvature  and 
low  grades  for  joint  ii.se  of  the  .Northern  Pacific,  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Union  Pacific.  The  grading,  bridging  and 
track  laying  has  been  linished  and  the  line  is  operated  as  double- 
track  between  Tenino  and  t  hehalis.  11.5  miles.  Grading  between 
Chehalis  and  Isalaiii.i  will  be  finished  by  .N'ovember  15,  as  well 
as  consiilerable  of  the  track  and  bridge  work.     Double-track  has 
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bcrii  coniplftctl  on  new  line  nnci  grade  nnti  is  now  UinK  <<i)<  latcd 
frniii  Kal.uiia  to  Vancouver.  'JHri  miles.  In  ()reK«n  work  has 
be«n  (inishetl  anil  second-track  is  now  in  operation  from  Nortii 
Portland  to  I'ortland.  IJ.'Jii  miles.  Sec  report  of  this  company 
elsewhere  in  these  columns. 

Oklahoma  Koai>s,  .•\ccor<linK  to  press  reports  from  Lawton, 
Oklii..  T.  I..  I'oole.  Oklahoma  City,  is  back  of  a  project  to  liuilil 
from  Wichita  I'alls.  Tex.,  north  to  Lawton,  about  55  miles. 

Oregon  Siiokt  Link.-  .\n  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  by  the  Utah  Construction  Co.,  Ogdcn,  Utah,  on  a 
line  fromMontpelier,  Idaho,  westerly  live  miles  to  Ovid,  thence 
southerly.  1.5  iniie.s.  to  Paris.  Ma.xitnuni  grades  will  be  0.3  per 
cent,  and  ma\inunn  curvature  (i  degs.  There  will  be  six  or 
seven  pile  tri  sties  over  IJear  river.  The  line  will  carry  agri- 
cultural products  and  live  stock.     (July  22,  p.  171.) 

Uix;k  Islam>.  Tk.mio.  I-'arweu.  &  Culf.— Contract  is  said  to 
have  been  giscn  to  a  construction  company  of  Portland.  Ore., 
for  grading  100  miles  from  larwell,  Parmer  county,  Tex., 
south.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  Farwell,  southeasterly 
to  the  center  of  Mailcy  county,  thence  south  to  a  connection 
with  th?  Texas  &  Pacific,  about  200  miles.  It  is  understood  that 
the  company  will  budd  shops  at  Farwell.  M.  J.  Healy,  Texico, 
N.  Mex..  may  be  addressed.     (June  10,  p.  1438.) 

St.  Francois  County  Railway. — Incorporated  in  Missouri, 
with  $250.tK)0  capital,  to  build  a  line  connecting  with  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at  Dc  Lassus,  Mo.,  north  via 
Farinington.  to  Esther.  The  incorporators  include:  W.  M. 
Horlan,  P.  Gicssing,  E.  Klein  and  W.  R.  Long. 

Southern  Pacific. — Incorporation  has  been  asked  for  by  a 
company  to  build  from  Mojave,  Cal.,  northwesterly  to  Bakers- 
lield.  The  line  will  go  over  the  Tehachapi  mountains.  An  in- 
corporator is  cjuoted  as  saying  that  it  was  necessary  to  form 
a  new  company  to  determine  whether  it  will  be  more  profitable 
to  build  a  new  line  at  a  lower  grade  over  the  mountains,  than 
to  double-track  the  existing  line  between  these  two  places.  The 
directors  include  E.  E    Calvin,  W.  R.  Scott  and  William  Hood. 

Spokane.  Portland  &  Northern. — Incorporation  has  been 
asked  for  in  the  slate  of  Washington  by  this  company,  with  a 
capita!  of  $10,000,000  and  office  at  Spokane,  Wash.  The  plans 
call  for  a  line  from  Spokane,  west  to  Bridgeford,  thence  north, 
crossing  the  Columbia  and  the  Okanogan  rivers  to  the  inter- 
national boundary  near  Xighthawk.  A.  M.  Dewey,  E.  P.  Spald- 
ing. S.  A.  Skinner,  G.  D.  Needy  and  A.  B.  Lee,  all  of  Spokane, 
are  incorporators. 

Stuttgart  &  Rice  Belt. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  from  Du  Vails  Blufif,  Ark.,  south  to  Stuttgart,  about 
20  miles.  Track  has  been  laid  on  about  three  miles.  H.  Dal- 
hoff.  Little  Rock,  has  the  contract.  The  line  will  haul  coal, 
timber,  rice,  hay  and  live  stock.  G.  C.  Lewis,  president,  Du 
Vails  Bluff;  D.  A.  McRea,  chief  engineer,  Little  Rock. 

LiNioN  Terminal  Railway. — Work  will  soon  be  started  on  a 
terminal  railway  system  to  connect  Rockport,  Tex.,  with  the  pro- 
posed deep  water  harbor  and  town  of  Port  San  Antonio;  also 
on  a  line  from  the  latter  place  to  Navy  City.  An  extension 
will  eventually  be  built  to  Aransas  Pass.  C.  T.  Hofif,  president, 
Rockport;  W.  II.  Vernor,  first  vice-president;  S.  B.  Rorenson, 
second  vice-president,  and  W.  D.  Newberry,  secretary. 

Vandalia  Railroad. — Surveys  have  been  completed  between 
Indianapolis,  hid.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  improvements  to  be 
made  to  include  straightening  the  track,  eliminating  grades  and 
constructing  25  miles  of  double-track  between  Effingham,  111., 
and  East  St.  Louis.  The  largest  piece  of  work  will  be  cutting 
down  the  big  hill  at  Greenup.  An  entirely  new  right-of-way  will 
be  used. 

Waterloo,  Cepar  Falls  &■  Northern  (Electric). — An  officer 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  plans  have  been  made  to  extend  this  line 
from  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  southwest  to  Dike,  Grundy  county,  about 
10  miles.  The  line  is  ultimately  to  be  extended  to  Grundy  Center 
and  Marshalltown. 

\\  illapa  Harbor  &  Coast  Line. — Incorporated  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  with  $10,000,000  capital  and  office  at  Southbend. 
Wash  ,  to  build  from  Portland,  Ore.,  north  via  Southbend,  Wash., 
and  North  River  to  Tacoma.  .-^  number  of  branch  lines  are  also 
to  be  built.  J.  L.  Myers,  J.  W.  Kleeb  and  F.  H.  Brown,  all  of 
South  Bend,  are  directors. 


Krtilutrtij  Jfinanctal  Ncuiu. 

AiiHoRA,  liiciN  &  Chicago.— Stockhfddcrs  have  voted  to  buy  the 

Chicago.  Whealon  &  Western. 
Haltimoue  &  Ohio. — Sec  discussion  of  the  annual  report  of  this 

company  elsewhere. 
Boston  &  Maine. — Stockholders  arc  to  vote  November  2  on  the 
question  of  increasing  the  capital  stock  by  the  issue  of  $10.- 
(J63.700  new  stock.    The  proceeds  of  the  sals  of  this  stock  arc 
to  be  used  for  additions  and  improvements. 
Chicago  &   Alton.— Brown    Brothers   &   Co.,    .\'cw   York,   have 
sold   $722,001)   5    per   cent.    Chicago   &    Alton    equipment   notes 
dated    October    1,    1910,    and    maturing    10   per   cent,    annually, 
beginning   October   1,   1911. 
Chic.\go,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville.— Potter,  Choate  &  Prentice, 
New  York,   are  olifering  the  unsold  portion  of  $3,000,'»00   re- 
funding mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis &  Louisville  of   1910-1917  at  95,  yielding  about  4 '/»   per 
cent,  on  the  investment. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — Stockholders  are  to  vote  De- 
cember 15  on   the  question  of  taking  over  the  Chicago,   Rock 
Island  &  El  Paso,  which  is  a  subsidiary.     The  Ela  Paso  runs 
from  Bravo,  Tex.,  to  Santa  Rosa,  N.  M.,  112  miles. 

See  discussion  of  the  annual  report  of  this  company  else- 
where. 
Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana. — This  company  has  passed  the  semi- 
annual dividend  usually  declared  at  this  time.  Dividends  have 
been  paid  at  the  annual  rate  of  3  per  cent,  since  1901.  The 
company  is  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  but  is 
operated  independently.  A  circular  issued  to  the  stockholders 
says  that  although  gross  earnings  to  September  30  showed  a 
fair  increase,  as  compared  with  previous  year,  operating  ex- 
penses, taxes  and  other  payments  have  so  far  increased  as  to 
leave  the  company  without  any  net  income  applicable  to  divi- 
dends. The  circular  lays  the  blame  of  this  condition  in  part 
on  the  recent  national  and  state  legislation. 
Grand  Trunk. — Application  is  to  be  made  to  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament for  permission  to  buy  the  Montreal  &  Southern  Coun- 
ties Railroad.  This  is  a  new  electric  road  which  runs  from 
Montreal  across  Victoria  Bridge  to  St.  Lambert. 
New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston. — The  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  Second  district,  has  authorized  the  New 
York,  Westchester  &  Boston  to  issue  $5,000,000  first  mortgage 
5  per  cent,  bonds  of  1904-1954.  The  bonds  are  to  be  sold  at 
not  less  than  par. 
Northern  Pacific. — See  discussion  of  the  annual  report  of  this 

company  elsewhere. 
Orange  &  North  Western. — See  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 
Pittsburgh,  Shawm ut  &  Northern. — Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co., 
Boston,  are  offering  $1,500,000  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  North- 
ern 5  per  cent,  receiver's  certificates  of  August  1,  1910-1915, 
at  .9G?'4,  yielding  about  5%  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The 
values  of  the  properties  in  the  receiver's  hands  aggregate,  it  is 
estimated,  $25,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  is  the  value  of 
equipment. 
Rutland.— W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  George  F.  Baker  and  W.  H. 
Newman  have  been  elected  directors,  succeeding  H.  McK. 
Twonibly,  deceased,  and  Olin  Merrill  and  Robert  T.  Paine,  2d, 
retired. 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. — The  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
has  granted  permission  to  the  Orange  &  North  W'estern  to 
issue  $1,067,000  bonds  on  the  thirty  miles  of  road  from  Orange, 
Tex.,  to  Newton.  The  bonds  are  to  be  deposited  under  the 
New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  division  mortgage  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco. 
Wab.-\sh-Pittsburgh  Terminal. — The  W"allace  Protective  Com- 
mittee has  refused  the  request  of  the  Chapin  Protective  Com- 
mittee to  return  the  $450,000  bonds  owned  by  the  Colonial 
Trust  Co.  of  Pitt.sburgh.  The  question  of  the  return  of  these 
bonds  will  be  taken  to  the  courts  as  a  test  case.  The  bonds 
were  deposited  with  the  Wallace  Committee  in  May,  1908, 
under  a  five-year  agreement ;  but  the  Chapin  Committee  takes 
the  position  that  as  two  and  a  half  years  have  passed  with  no 
action  by  the  Wallace  Committee,  that  committee  has  for- 
feited its  rights. 


Supply  (Erade  ^^ctton* 


The  Panama  Railroad  is  offering  for  sale  six  locomotives 
■which  are  now  in  use  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Wendell  L. 
Simpson,  assistant  purchasing  officer,  New  York. 

The  McKeen  Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  delivered  on 
its  own  wheels  and  under  its  own  power,  a  70-ft.  motor  car  to 
the  Southern.  The  car  traveled  over  the  Wabash,  C,  N.  O.  & 
T.   P.  and  Southern. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  No- 
vember 14  for  electrical  material,  including  fittings,  fixtures, 
insulating  material,  line  material,  tools,  wire,  electric  and  <;teel 
cable,  etc.     (Cir.  No.  611.) 

Geo.  F.  Thomas,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  resigned  to  become 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Moore  Patent  Car  Company, 
owners  of  a  design  of  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Chicago  offices  of  the  T.  H.  Symington  Company,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  will  on  November  1  be  moved  from  the  Railway 
Exchange  to  62.'J-6"25  People's  Gas  building.  In  addition  to  its 
journal  boxes,  this  company  also  handles  the  Farlow  draft  gear. 

G.  S.  Vickery,  chief  draftsman  of  the  frog  and  switch  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  Steelton,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  acting  superintendent  of  the  department,  succeeding 
Mr.  Reinoehl,  whose  death  was  noticed  in  these  columns  last 
week. 

Crerar,  .Adams  &  Company,  Chicago,  will  move  into  their 
new  warehouse  and  office,  located  at  239-259  E.  Erie  street, 
corner  Fairbanks  court,  on  November  1.  This  company  has 
been  located  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  South  Water 
street  continuously  since  1858,  with  the  exception  of  a  year 
following  the  Chicago  fire,  and  in  that  location  have  become 
well  known  as  distributors  of  railway  supplies.  The  new  ware- 
house is  large,  fireproof,  equipped  with  the  latest  devices  for 
prompt  handling  of  material,  and  will  allow  the  company  to 
carry  a  much  larger  stock  and  better  handle  its  growing  busi- 
ness. 

The  Northern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  com- 
pleting an  addition  to  its  crane  erecting  shop.  The  new  building 
is  approximately  160  ft.  x  60  ft.,  of  fireproof  structural  steel 
and  brick  construction,  with  steel  sash.  Three  cranes  and  two 
overhead  trolley-runs  will  serve  the  floor.  Electric  and  pneu- 
matic hoists  will  be  used.  The  machinery  has  been  installed  and 
the  building  will  be  occupied  this  month.  A  new  storage  yard 
for  structural  steel  has  been  arranged  for  alongside  the  addi- 
tion and  IS  covered  by  a  60-ft.  span,  three-motor  electric  North- 
ern gantry  crane  of  special  construction.  The  company  reports 
the  largest  demand  in  its  history  for  its  electric  cranes  and  other 
products. 

The  Lemac  Carriers  Company  and  the  Ryan  Car  Company 
have  appealed  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Seventh  Circuit  from  the  decision  of  Judge  Kohlsaat, 
of  the  circuit  court  at  Chicago,  in  which  Judge  Koiilsaat  en- 
jo'ned  the  Leinac  Carriers  Company  and  the  Ryan  Car  (."om- 
pany  from  alleged  infringing  on  a  patent  obtained  by  F.  X. 
Mudd,  general  manager  of  the  Live  Poultry  Transportation 
C<'mpany,  for  improvements  in  poultry  cars.  (Sec  Railway  Age 
(.jit:,i-tU\  Oct(i|)(T  21,  page  762.)  The  Lemac  Carriers  Company 
and  the  Ryan  (  ar  Company  have  filed  bonds,  and  pending  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
eflfecfivencss  of  the  decision  of  Judge  Kohlsaat  is  suspended, 
so  that  no  injunction  is  in  force  at  the  present  lime,  nor  can 
the  injunction  be  enforced,  of  course,  unless  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  shall  be  upheld. 

C!harlcs  E.  Randall,  railway  representative  of  M.miiing.  .Max- 
well &  Moore,  New  York,  died  in  lliiffalo,  N.  V.,  on  October  22, 
at  the  age  of  (>!».  On  aceuunt  of  the  death  of  his  father.  Mr. 
Randall  began  work  when  but  14  years  old,  becoming  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  Taunton  Locomotive  Works.  At  25  he  took  a 
position  as  chief  engineer  on  a  sli'amboat.  Several  years  later 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Harlford  Steam  Moilcr  Works, 
at  Fast  iSoston,  Mass,  where  he  retn.iincd  until  1879.  On  June 
1,  I8KI,  he  became  mechanical  engineer  and  salesman  for  the 
Hancock  Inspirator  (.'oinpany,  with  which  work  he  has  been 
fonnecfed  since  ti'.il   litne.     When   Manning,  .\Lixwell  St   Moure, 


purchased  the  Hancock  Inspirator  Co.,  in  1900,  Mr.  Randall 
became  associated  with  this  company,  and  has  represented  its 
allied  industries,  The  Ashcroft  Alanufacturing  Company,  The 
Consolidated  Safety  Valve  Company,  The  Hayden  &  Derby 
Manufacturing  Company  and  The  Hancock  Inspirator  Company. 
The  funeral  was  held  at  Boston  on  October  25. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


Bangor,  Me. — The  Railroad  Commission  of  Maine  has  issued 
a  certificate  of  necessity  to  the  Maine  Central  for  taking  land 
needed  to  carry  out  improvements.  The  company  proposes  to 
enlarge  the  upper  part  of  the  yard  alongside  the  main  line  to 
Bangor  and  the  branch  line  to  Skowhegan. 

Chicago. — The  Pennsylvania  has  secured  property  south  of 
Polk  street,  between  Stewart  avenue  and  the  Chicago  river, 
for  an  extension  of  the  company's  freight  terminal.  The  re- 
ported  price   paid   for  the  site   is  $1,800,000. 

CoEUR  d'Alene,  Idaho.— See  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget 
Sound  under  Railway  Construction. 

Detroit,  Mich. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Detroit 
Bridge  &  Steel  Co.  for  putting  up  a  steel  and  concrete  bridge 
to  be  315  ft.  long  over  the  Michigan  Central  tracks  at  14th 
street  in  Detroit.     The  improvements  will  cost  $32,275. 

East  St.  Louis,  III. — The  Clover  Leaf-Alton  freight  houses 
were  burned  October  20.  The  loss  included  a  number  of 
loaded  freight  cars.  The  estimated  value  of  the  property  de- 
stroyed is  $500,000. 

GuELPH,  Nev. — An  officer  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  & 
Salt  Lake  writes  that  on  the  line  which  is  being  built  on  higher 
ground  than  the  existing  line  between  Guelph,  Nev.,  and  Crest- 
line, there  will  be  15  steel  bridges,  each  from  150  ft.  to  300  ft. 
long,  and  eight  tunnels. 

Hannibal,  Mo. — The  pattern  and  saw  shops  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  were  burned  October  23.  Three  work- 
men were  injured  and  an  estimated  loss  of  $100,000  is  reported. 

Mexico  City,  Mex. — The  shops  of  the  National  Railway  of 
Mexico  were  partially  burned  on  October  16,  due  to  a  boiler 
explosion.     The   loss  is  estimated   at  $200,000. 

New  York. — The  new  station  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  at 
Broadway  and  33rd  street,  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  will 
be  opened  for  traffic  on  November  10.  The  new  station  will 
have  five  entrances  from  the  street,  one  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  32nd  street,  three  under  the  elevated 
stairs  and  one  through  the  Gimbel  store  property.  There  are  12 
staircases  leading  from  the  Concourse  to  the  track  platforms 
below. 

Oakland,  Cal. — The  Southern  Pacific  is  building  a  new  power 
plant  at  the  West  Oakland  yards  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  electrification  of  the  Oakland  and  .Mameda  line. 

Philahelphia.  Pa. — .\n  officer  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
writes  that  contracts  have  been  let  for  work  between  Somerset 
street  and  Trenton  avenue,  on  the  Richmond  branch,  as  follows: 
For  masonry  and  embankment  work,  to  John  McMenamy,  Phila- 
delphia, at  $117,125,  the  work  to  be  completed  within  300  days, 
and  for  the  bridges  ready  for  ballast,  to  the  .\merican  Bridge 
Co.,  at  $125,42S,  the  work  to  be  finished  within  175  days. 

San  Bernakhino,  Cal. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
will  |)ut  up  a  recreation  hall  in  connection  with  the  shops  at 
San  Bernardino,  to  cost  $5,000. 

San  Diego,  C  al. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc  has  given 
a  contract  for  a  new  station  at  Delmar,  near  San  Diego,  and 
will  commence  work  early  next  year  on  new  freight  sheds  at 
San  Diego. 

SoMF.KSKT,  Pa.  -It  is  understood  that  the  ordinance  to  permit 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  make  improvements  in  .Somerset  will 
be  passed.    The  plans  call  for  building  a  new  passenger  station. 

Texas  City.  Tex.— The  Texas  City  Transportation  Com- 
pany has  announced  its  intention  of  building  10  miles  of  addi- 
tional yard  tracks,  a  new  steel  and  concrete  warehoiisc  100 
ft.  by  750  ft ,  a  new  fireproof  st.ilion  at  Tenth  street  and  Tenth 
avenue,  N..  and  ,i  lirepn>of  olliee  Imildiiin  ,it  the  ducks. 
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Tht  iltms  in  Ihu  (olumn  Ufrt  rtKud  tijter  the  chisstficd 
dffarlmfntt  U(rt  clostd. 

n.  \\.  Ha  Cosla  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freiKlU  ;iKcnt 
o(  the  t  cnlral  i>f  (Jcursia.  with  otVice  at  New  \'ork.  e(Tcclivi- 
November  1. 

The  Pan-American  Railway  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for 
500  freiKht  cars.  inclinhnK  Hat.  box.  dump  and  gondola  cars, 
for  '>0  pas^engl■r  cars  and  alsi)  a  number  of  locomotives.  This 
item  is  not  contirmed. 

The  Oregon  &  W  ashington  expects  to  open  for  operation  Jan- 
uary 1.  U»ll.  a  branch  from  Cosmopolis,  Wash.,  south  to  Brook- 
lyn, in  Pacific  county.  30  miles.  The  line  is  being  built  through 
a  heavy  timber  section. 

Alfred  Craven,  deputy  engineer  of  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission.  First  district,  at  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed engineer  in  charge  of  subway  construction,  succeeding 
George  S.  Rice,  resigned. 

The  Greenbrier,  Cheat  &  Elk  River  has  started  work  on  a 
line  from  I?cmis.  \V.  Va..  to  Webster  Springs,  about  7-5  miles. 
The  work  includes  piercing  an  800-ft.  tunnel.  S.  E.  Slaymaker, 
president,  200  lifth  avenue,  New  York. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  an  opinion  by  Chair- 
man Knapp  in  the  case  of  Chicago  Car  Lumber  Co.  v,  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  has  awarded  reparation  on  four  carload  ship- 
ments of  railway  ties  between  Tennessee  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and 
Louisville,  Ky.     (19  1-  C-  C,  438.) 

The  Fairburn  &  Atlanta  Railway  &  Electric  Co.  has  grading 
work  finished  and  will  let  contracts  soon  to  complete  a  line 
from  College  Park,  Ga.,  to  Fairburn,  10.5  miles.  There  will 
be  one  steel  bridge,  81  ft.  long.  VV.  T.  Roberts,  president,  and 
L.  \\ .  Roberts,  chief  engineer,  Atlanta. 

A  contract  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  to  the  Utah  Construction  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah,  for  building 
32  miles  of  line  between  Willits,  Cal.,  and  Eureka.  The  con- 
tract calls  for  heavy  railway  construction,  including  11  tunnels, 
varying  in  length  from  200  ft.  to  almost  a  mile. 

The  Oberlin,  Hampton  &  Eastern  has  given  a  contraci:  to  the 
Williams  Brothers  Co.  to  build  from  Oberlin,  La.,  southeast  to 
Hampton,  nine  miles.  The  line  may  eventually  be  continued 
east  to  Eunice.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  track  laid  during 
1910.  W.  B.  Williams,  president,  Oberlin,  and  O.  L.  Reiszner, 
engineer,  Le  Compte. 

The  Texas,  Oklahoma  &  Eastern  has  been  incorporated  in 
Oklahoma,  with  $-200,000  capital,  to  build  from  Valliant.  Okla., 
east  through  a  timber  section  to  Mountain  Fork  river,  30  miles. 
H.  Dierks,  H.  L.  Dierks,  A.  E.  Hart,  J.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  all  of 

)     Kansas  City,  Mo.;  S.  B.  McCartney,  Bismarck,  and  J.  H.  Crook, 

)     Idabel,  Okla.,  are  interested. 

The  Indiana  Railroad  Commission  is  to  investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  car  shortage.    "One  reason   for  the  shortage,"  says 
Chairman  Wood,  "is  the  fact  that  under  a  ruling  of  the  Inter- 
■    state  Commerce  Commission  a  railway  is  compelled  to  pay  only 

I  25  cents  a  day  for  a  car  belonging  to  another  company  which 

II  it  appropriates  to  its  own  use.  The  roads  have  found  it  cheaper 
i  to  pay  the  nominal  sum  than  to  build  cars,  while  they  do  not 
i     relish  the  idea  of  building  cars  for  their  own  use  when  they 

are   likely  to  be  seized   by   another  company  and   used   for  an 
indefinite  time  at  the  price  set  out  in  the  ruling.     It  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  readjust  the  ruling  in  the  interest  of 
1    better  shipping  facilities." 

I  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  an  opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Clements  has  decided  the  case  of  the  Southern  Cotton 
Oil  Co.  V.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  et  al.  Crude  cotton- 
seed oil  shipments  were  made  into  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  local  rates 
from  points  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  there  refined  and  then 
reshipped  on  balance  of  through  rates  from  various  points  of 
origin  to  ultimate  destinations.  Between  the  inbound  and  the 
outbound  movements  the  rates  had  been  advanced  2  cents  per 
100  lbs.,  and  defendants  applied  on  these  shipments  the  higher 


through  rales  in  effect  at  time  of  rcshipmcnt.  On  complaint 
that  the  higher  charges  were  unlawful,  it  is  held  th,it  the  legal 
rates  applicable  on  tluse  shipments  were  the  rates  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  initial  movement.  Reparation  awarded.  (I'J  i. 
C.  C,  434.  J 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  filed  application  with  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission  to  take  over  and  operate  as  a 
p.irt  of  its  system  the  Texas  Central,  which  it  recently  acquired. 
It  is  pr(;posed  to  do  lliis  under  a  (ive-year  lease  as  an  actual 
merger  of  the  two  companies  cannot  be  done  except  by  enact- 
ment of  the  legislature.  The  official  recognition  of  the  two 
roads  as  being  under  the  same  management  will  make  the 
single  line  rate  apply  over  the  connecting  roads  instead  of  the 
joint  line  rate  as  at  present.  This  would  mean  a  large  saving 
to  the  shippers.  In  its  application  to  the  commission  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  agrees  to  follow  the  policy  of  the  former 
owners  of  the  Texas  Central  of  extending  that  hne  west  through 
the  lower  Panhandle  to  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  a  distance  of  about 
350  miles,  and  to  complete  the  branch  line  that  is  being  now 
built  from  De  Leon  to  a  point  40  miles  west  of  there. 

In  regard  to  the  threatened  coai  famine  in  Chicago,  President 
Ogara,  of  the  Ogara  Coal  Co..  the  largest  shippers  of  Illinois 
coal,  says:  "Organizations  of  consumers  have  fought  tooth 
and  nail  to  prevent  the  railways  from  receiving  a  just  increase 
of  10  or  15  cents  a  ton  on  coal.  The  result  is  that  the  con- 
sumer will  have  to  pay  from  $2  to  $3  instead  of  10  cents  a 
ton  more  than  last  year.  The  railways  were  discouraged  by 
the  attitude  of  shippers  and  consumers,  and  few  of  them  have 
spent  a  dollar  for  new  cars  or  facilities  for  handling  coal.  Hun- 
dreds of  cars  have  been  discarded  since  last  winter,  and  the 
railways  will  not  be  able  to  furnish  the  coal  demanded  with  the 
first  turn  of  cold  weather.  We  have  been  short  about  50  cars 
a  day  of  our  orders  and  expect  worse  conditions.  I  look  for 
coal  to  be  higher  this  winter  than  any  year  since  the  famine 
of  1902-3,  when  prices  doubled  in  two  months.  Perhaps  the 
consumers  will  be  willing  next  year  to  let  the  railways  earn  a 
profit  on  their  Illinois  business." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Wednesday  the  number  of  directors 
was  increased  from  25  to  27.  The  three  new  directors  are 
T.  DeWitt  Cuyler,  of  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania board;  A.  S.  May  and  A.  E.  Clark.  The  directors 
were  empowered  to  pension  employees  for  long  and  efficient 
service.  A  resolution  was  approved  concerning  the  purchase 
by  the  company  of  the  Berkshire  Railroad  Company  at  a  cost 
of  $1,887,725.  The  purchase  of  the  New  Haven  &  Northamp- 
ton for  $981,000  and  the  purchase  of  the  Rhode  Island  &  Massa- 
chusetts Railroad  for  $191,700  was  also  approved.  President 
Mellen  in  explaining  why  the  stockholders  were  asked  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  pensions  said  the  board  had  been  granting 
pensions  from  time  to  time  and  believed  that  the  pension  system 
tends  to  give  better  service  and  secure  more  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duties  by  employees.  A  doubt,  however,  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  or  not  the  directors  can  legally  vote  such 
pensions. 

Shippers  began  introducing  testimony  at  the  western  rate  ad- 
vance cases  Wednesday.  H.  C.  W^allace,  editor  Iowa  Farmer, 
testified  that  farmers  are  unable  to  make  enough  money  earn 
reasonable  interest.  Counsel  for  railways  on  cross  examination 
made  Mr.  Wallace  admit  that  Iowa  land  'had  been  largely  in- 
creasing in  value,  that  farmers  buy  automobiles  and  are  re- 
ceiving high  prices  for  crops.  The  point  was  also  brought  out 
that  farmers  lived  oil  their  farms  and  that  what  Mr.  Wallace 
meant  was  they  were  not  able  to  earn  interest  after  paying 
all  family  expenses.  Shippers  put  on  the  stand  H.  G.  Wilson, 
transportation  commissioner  of  the  Kansas  City  Commercial 
Club;  W.  P.  Trickett.  transportation  commissioner  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Board  of  Trade,  and  E.  J.  McVann,  transportation 
commissioner  of  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Trickett  said  that  railways  formerly  gave  large 
rebates  which  they  do  not  give  now,  and  that  if  they  were 
able  to  prosper  when  they  were  giving  rebates  they  ought  to 
prosper  now  when  they  are  not  giving  them.  John  Barton 
Payne,  counsel  for  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  asked  Mr. 
Trickett  specific  cases  of  rebating.  After  considerable  cross 
examination  Mr.  Trickett  said  he  would  get  advice  of  counsel 
and  answer  the  question  regarding  specific  cases  later. 
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Equipment  anb  !§^txp}>ltt0. 


LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


The  Mintah  KaiiiKuy,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  has  ordered  one  con- 
solidation locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  40  all-steel  passenger  cars  from 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Bingham  &  Garfield,  McCormick  building.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  will  soon  be  in  the  market  for  several  hundred  steel 
ore  cars. 

The  Hawley  Lines,  reported  in  the  Railzfay  Age  Gazette  of 
June  17  as  figuring  on  8,000  freight  cars,  are  now  receiving 
revised  prices  on  this  equipment. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western,  reported  in  the  Railii'ay  Age  Gacette 
of  September  30  as  being  in  the  market  for  500  fifty-ton  hopper 
cars,  will  build  this  equipment  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  September  16  as  being  in  the  market  for  100  ballast 
cars,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Rodger  Ballast  Car 
Company. 

The  Hudson  &  Manhattan,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  September  30  as  being  in  the  market  for  steel  sub- 
way cars,  has  ordered  30  of  these  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  ordered  40  all-steel  vestibule  passenger 
coaches  from  the  Pullman  Company.  They  are  to  be  delivered 
in  March  and  April  of  ne.xt  year.  Two  combination  baggage- 
library-buflfet  cars,  each  75  ft.  long  and  containing  chairs  for 
23  passengers,  have  also  been  ordered  from  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  13,000 
tons  of  100-Ib.  rails  for  1911  delivery. 

The  Atchison,  Toficka  &  Santa  Fc  has  ordered  GOO  tons  of 
bridge   steel   from   the   American   Bridge   Company. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  400  tons  of  bridge  ste;l 
from  the  McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Company,  and  200 
tons   from   the   .American   Bridge   Company. 

General  Conditions  tn  Steel. — While  rail  orders  have  been 
small,  prospective  business  is  beginning  to  show  up.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  large  number  of  railways  are  just  now  making  up 
estimates  for  19il  rcciuircnitnts.  I'our  railways,  the  .Atchison, 
Toptka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  Harrman  Lines  will,  it  is  said,  consume  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  500,000  tons.  Generally,  the  outlook  for  the  steel 
companies  is  much  brighter  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  six 
months.  The  quarterly  statiment  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  as  of  September  30,  shows  net  earnings  of  $37,365,- 
187,  which  i's  in  access  of  the  estimated  $:?7.000,000. 


SIGNALING. 


A   correspondent   at    .Sprikanc   writes: 

The  Wasliingtfin  Water  Power  Company  has  just  iiistalleil 
on  its  suburban  electric  railway  between  Spokane  and  Cheiu-y 
and  Medical  Lake,  Wash.,  27  mih-s,  a  complete  system  of  auto- 
matic electric  block  .signals  and  an 'automatic  stop.  If  the  stop 
signal  is  <li5rcgarded,  an  iron  bar,  lowered  with  the  semaphore, 
will  break  n  glass  tube  on  the  top  of  the  lending  car  anil  apply 
the  brakes.  The  signals,  which  arc  three-position  upper-quad- 
rant with  top-post  tncfhaiiism.  arc  controlled  by  track  circuits 
with  i>vcrlaps.  Instead  of  remaining  at  "safety,"  the  lights  in 
the  signals,  which  show  green  for  clear  and  red  for  stop,  are 
twin    twn-randlcpower   incandescent   electric 

The  (ireat  Northern  is  to  cciuip  5!)  miles  of  its  line  with  elec- 
tric train  staffs.  This  installation  will  be  an  extension  of  the 
train  st.iff  operation  through  the  Cascade  tumiel,  which  has 
been   in   effect   several   years.     The   termini   of   the   line   now   to 


be  equipped  are  Leavenworth  and  Skykomish.  There  will  be 
17  block  sections  and  34  staff  instruments.  Thirty-two  of  these 
will  have  permissive  attachments  and  at  16  stations  there  will  be 
staff  cranes,  by  means  of  which  staffs  will  be  taken  up  by  trains 
without  reducing  speed.  There  will  be  home  and  distant  ap- 
proach signals  at  every  station,  by  which  the  operator  will  have 
complete  control  of  the  movement  of  trains  into  the  side  tracks, 
this  arrangement  being  similar  in  principle  to  that  which  is  m 
use  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  which  was  described  in  the 
Raihvay  Age  Gazette  of  May  21,  1909. 

The  second  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Signal  Club  for 
October  was  held  on  October  24.  Hibbard  S.  Greene,  of  the 
N'ungesser  Electric  Battery  Company,  read  a  paper  on  "Dry 
Batteries  for  Ignition  Service"  and  in  the  discussion  following, 
many  important  points  regarding  the  preventing  of  battery  fail- 
ures on  motor  cars  were  brought  out.  Mr.  Lavarack  led  a 
discussion  on  "Detector  Track  Circuits  vs.  Detector  Bars."  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  November  14  and  the  subjects  for 
discussion  will  be  "The  Relative  Merits  of  Series  and  Shunt 
Circuits  for  Side  Track  Protection,"  and  "The  Mercury  Arc 
Rectifier  for  Charging  Signal  Storage  Batteries."  W.  E.  Foster, 
of  the  Ingalls-Shepard  Forging  Company,  will  read  a  paper 
on  "Standard  Specifications  for  Mechanical  Interlocking."  It 
was  decided  to  invite  all  supply  men  to  every  regular  meeting 
instead  of  to  alternate  meetings,  as  has  been  the  custom. 


Carborundum    File. 


The  carborundum  file  is  the  latest  carborundum  product  de- 
signed to  assist  in  and  quicken  operations  for  railway  shop  men. 
It  is  made  to  do  the  same  work  as  the  steel  file  on  all  kinds  of 
castings  and  metal  pieces.    It  is  claimed  that  it  will  outlast  the 


Carborundum    File. 

steel  file,  and  that  it  is  very  useful  for  touching  up  case-hard- 
ened parts  and  removing  scale  from  the  hard  metal. 

The  carborundum  file  is  a  rectangular  solid  block,  13  in.  long, 
1%  in.  wide  and  IV2  in.  thick.  Carborundum,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  hard  and  sharp  abrasive  material.  Kvery  grain  or  grit  in 
the  file  is  so  hard  and  sharp  that  the  results  from  using  a  file 
made  from  such  material  can  be  readily  appreciated. 

This  file  may  be  obtained  from  hardware  dealers,  or  from  the 
Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOREIGN   RAILWAY   NOTES. 


The  tjotal  length  of  the  running  track  of  the  railways  of  the 
l.'nited  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  1909  was  39,622  miles,  .nnd  the 
total  length  of  siilings  was  14.3.V)  miles.  At  the  end  of  1908 
the  lengtl)  of  ruiming  track  was  39,316  miles. 

At  the  end  of  1909  the  length  of  line  in  Great  Britain  (in 
e(iuivalent  of  single  track)  operatetl  solely  by  electricity  was 
20 1 '/a  miles,  and  some  229-S  miles  were  being  operated  partly 
by  electricity.  The  corresponding  lengths  of  line  at  the  end  of 
1908  were  204 'L-  and  200V1!  miles  respectively.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  electrical  energy  used  in  1909  was  253,294,ti28  Hoard  of 
Trade  lunts. 


The  proposed  railway  to  connect  the  Pacilic  coast  with  the 
Upper  L'cayali  river  is  to  be  commenced  shortly,  according  to 
a  report  on  the  trade  of  Itiuitos,  Peru.  It  will  start  from  (  erro 
lie  Pasco,  to  which  point  a  railway  already  exists,  and  reach 
the  river  at  a  point  called  Pucalpa,  about  four  days  above 
l<|uilos  by  steamer,  W-ssels  of  about  250  to  300  tons,  but  of 
light  (Ir.iught,  can  reach  this  point  at  any  time  of  the  year.  It 
i.s  understood  that  the  engineers  who  made  the  initial  survey 
encountered  fewer  difliculties  than  they  had  anticipated,  and 
that  they  have  ho|)es  of  completing  the  line  in  three  years.  They 
have  now  returned  to  Lima  to  complete  arrangements  and  in- 
tend starting  work  at  both  ends  as  soon  as  possible.  The  con- 
tr.icting  firm  is  a  Unileil  Slates  one  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
the   railw.iy  is  $15,(100,000. 
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ANNUAL   KKPORTS. 


BALTIMORE  A    OHIO     RAILROAD    COMPAN 

lltli.r    ,.f    Ihr    Il.illlmoir    .1    Ohi..    H.illt...l.l    (   ..inl..lliy, 

llallimuic.  Md.,  Sept.  Ti.  1910. 

Tv  Ih*  Slofkh0lJtrt  of  Iht  Uallimort  *  Ohio  Railroad  Comtany: 

The   pmiilriit  and  ilirrtlom   licrcwilli   mibniil   report  ut  the   affair!!  of   the 
company    (it    the   year  eiuleil   June    SO.    lUlO. 

I' !■!    {oIlKwiiiB   »how    the    o|icralioin    of    the    propertici)    of   the 

(I.I  v.eplinii    llir    Slaleii    Nlaiul    Railway    C'oiiipnny,    the    Staten 

|,  iiinit    Knilw.iv   (Kiiipany  and  tnr   llnllimore  &  Ohio  Chicago 

T.I,  i:  I.I  (.'om|>uny.   and  cover   4,434.30  miles  of   road. 

<>I'KR.\TING    RKSUI.TS    l-UR    THE    YICAR    ENDED    JUNE    30,    1910, 
COMIWREP  WITH  THE  YE.\R  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1909. 

Had  operations.  UMO.  1909.  Iiicre.isc. 

.MiIm  of  road  operated 4,434.39  4,4i9.90  '26.51 

KatninR<i: 

l-rom    freight    trathc $09,408,112.08  $68,356,111.83     $11,053,000.86 

Ii. in    1. 1. vruK-cr    traffic 14,485.585.09  13,561.238.28  984,846.81 

I                              traiTu-    1,715,150.97  1,523,617.39  191,539.58 

'.itioii  of  mails  l,ir«,843.75  l,25.1,9llf..57  •79,122.82 

[asportation..  1.827.720.42  1,038,03C..«9  289,689.73 

1  ;    , , . ....  .i;s  other  than 

liikii>puilalion    787.827.40  688,885.52  98,941.94 

Gross  earnings    $SS.9ni,252.37     $76,412,856.28     $12.488.396.09 

Expenses: 

For     maintenance     of     way 

and  structures   $ll.(i(il.409.75       $9,094,559.96        $1,966,849.79 

I'or    maintenance    of  equip- 
ment           10.373,775.93        11,810,507.06  4,563,268.87 

Eor  traffic   expenses 1,877.203.56  1,717,388.14  159,815.42 

For  transportation  expenses     29,738.992.09       26,346,969.16  3,392,022.93 

For  general  expenses 1,082.419.46         1,594.556.55  87,862.91 

Total  expenses   $61,338,800.79     $51,168,980.87     $10,169,819.92 


2.03 
$2,318,576.17 


$111,555.05 
171,939.39 


t$60,384.84 


$2,258,191.83 
198,388.45 


$2,059,803.38 


Percentage     of     expenses     to 

earnings    68.99  66.96 

Net  earnings   from   operation.  $27,567,451.58  $25,248,875.41 
Outside  o|)erations: 

Total  revenue   $1,262,148.72  $1,150,593.67 

Total  expenses    1,861,782.42  1,689,843.03 

Net  revenue    t$599,033.70        t$539,249.36 

Total  net  revenue $26,967,817.88     $24,709,626.05 

Taxes  accrued    2,469.964.17         2,271,575.72 

Operating   income    $24,497,853.71     $22,438,050.33 

•Decrease.       tDeficif. 

The  operated  mileage  for  the  year  was  4,434.39  miles,  as  against  4,459.90 
miles  in  1909,  the  difference  being  due  to  a  revision  of  statement  of  first 
track  mileage  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  classification  required  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  there  being  no  practical  change  in  the 
mileage  as  operated,  compared  with  previous  year. 

The  gross  earnings  from  rail  operations  were  $88,901,252.37,  an  increase 
of  $12,488,396.09,  or  16.34  per  cent. 

The  earnings  from  freight  traffic  increased  $11,053,000.85,  or  18.94  per 
cent.  The  tons  of  freight  carried  were  62,797,745,  an  increase  of  11,587,584, 
and  the  total  ton  mileage  was  12,024.583,527,  an  increase  of  1,975,302,682, 
or  19.76  per  cent.  The  average  freight  earnings  per  ton  per  mile  were 
.577  cents,  compared  with  .581  cents  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  .69 
per  cent. 

The  earnings  from  passenger  traffic  were  $14,435,585.09,  an  increase  over 
preceding  year  of  $934,346.81. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  was  21,107,120,  an  increase  of 
1,210,568,  and  the  total  passenger  mileage  was  763,448,759,  an  increase  of 
41,690.027.  The  average  earnings  per  passenger  per  mile  were  1.897  cents, 
as  against  l.SSO  cents  in  1909. 

Earnings  from  express  traffic  increased  $191,539.58.  There  was  a  de- 
crease of  $79,122.82  in  receipts  for  facilities  furnished  and  transportation 
of  mails.  This  was  principally  due  to  reductions  ordered  in  rates  of  pay. 
Recent  reweighing  on  parts  of  the  system  shows  marked  increase  in  the 
amount  of  mail  matter  carried. 

Operating  expenses  for  the  year  were  $61,333,800.79,  an  increase  of 
♦  10,169.819.92,  or  19.88  per  cent. 

The  maintenance  expenditures,  road  and  equipment,  show  an  increase  of 
$8,630,118.66. 

Transportation  expenses  increased  $3,392,022.93;  other  increases  being 
$169,815.42  in  traffic  expenses  and  $87,862.91  in  general  expenses. 

Tables  herewith  show  the  expense  items  in  detail  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  sub-.nccounts  making  up  these  increased  expenditures,  which 
were  largely  incident  to  increased  volume  of  traffic  handled  during  the 
year,  the  more  liberal  maintenance  expenditures  rendered  practicable  by 
the  increased  earnings  and  the  increased  rates  of  pay  which  were  effective 
for  a  portion  of  the  year. 

The  general  income  account  of  the  company  for  the  year  is  made  upon 
the  same  consolidated  basis  indicated  above  as  to  operations  and  includes 
the  various  properties,  component  parts  of  the  system,  the  fixed  charges 
of  which  have  heretofore  been  assumed,  and  the  capital  assets  and  liabili- 
ties now  taken  up  in  the  company's  balance  sheet.  Upon  this  basis  the 
income  account  lor  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  after  payment  of 
taxes,  interest  on  funded  debt  and  other  charges,  shows  net  corporate  in- 
come to  have  been  $16,247,587.03.  From  this,  however,  should  be  de- 
ducted expenditures  for  betterments  necessary  to  meet  changed  conditions 
and  to  maintain  the  earning  capacity,  but  of  a  character  not  heretofore 
capitalized.  $415,760.61,  leaving  a  final  balance  of  $15,831,826.42.  The  divi- 
dends of  4  i>er  cent,  on  the  preferred  and  6  per  cent,  on  the  common 
stock  aggregated  $11,474,212.79,  showing  surplus  earned  over  dividends 
for  the  year  of  $4,357,613.63. 


Y — EIGHTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

«, IM.lv'  \l.  1N(((MK  .\(rf)I'.M   Ol     nil.   r.,\I.TIMOKE  &  OHIO  RAIL- 

KOAIi    VKAK    I  .MIKI)  Jl    NK   .(O,    lOlO,    IN   (.(J.MI'ARI.SON 

Urill    nil-.  YKAK  ENDED  JUNE  80,  1900. 

Increase 
1910.  1900.  or  drcrease. 

Total    operating    revenue $Ht(.901,262.37     $70,412,866.28     »12,488,396.0» 

Total    operating    cxpcnacs 61, 388,800.79       51,103,980.87        10,169,819.03 

Net    operating    revenue.  $27,667,451.68  $26.248.876.41  $2,818.676.17 

Outside  operations:  ,...  .,,  Zi 

Tot.-.l     revenue     $1,262,148.72  $1,160,698.67  $111,666.06 

Total     expenses     1,801,782.42  1,689.843.08  171,939.8» 

Net    revenue     t$599,633.70         t$539,249.36  t$60.384.8« 

$2,258,191.83 
198,388.46 


Total     net     revenue $26,967,817.88     $24,709,626.05 

Taxes    accrued    2,469,964.17  2,271,67.'i.72 


Operating     income $24,497,853.71     $22,438,060.38 

Other  income; 
Rents — 

Joint   facilities — total     re- 
ceipts      

Miscellaneous      rents — 

total     receipts     

Dividends  on   stocks   owned 
Interest  on    bonds   owned.. 


$2,069.808.88 


$495,521.00     $548,172.58     •$52,051.68 


Other    intere;;t     

Western    Union    Telegraph 

Company    annuity    

Miscellaneous    income     .... 

Total    other    income 

Gross    corporate    income... 
Deductions    from    gross    cor- 
porate income; 
Rents — 

Hire    of    equipment — net 

tialance        

Joint       facilities  —  total 

payments      

Miscellaneous  rents — 

total    payments    

Interest    on    funded    debt... 

Other    interest     

Other     deductions     accJunt 
subsidiary    lines     


460,973.88 
1,541,777.41 

202,968.26 
1,381,863.42 

60,000.00 
68.794.04 


500,527.68 

1,453,851.62 

205.899.90 

520,076.40 


•33,558.80 
87,925.79 
•2,931.64 

855,787.02 


60.000.00 
62.728.77 


16.066.37 


$4,217,898.01        $3,347,256.95  $870,641.06 


$28,715,751.72     $25,785,307.28       $2,930,444^44 


$437,053.06 

853,377.04 

170,298.43 

10,044,667.07 

353,002.16 


$210,137.95 

923,990.05 

146.098.50 

10,180,403.05 

587,420.01 

1,192.00 


$227,515.11 

•70,613.01 

24,199.93 
464,404.62 
•234,417.85 


Total      deductions      from 

income      $12,403,164.69     $12,049,301.56 


$413,803.13 
$2,511,581.31 

•133,811.63 


Net    corporate    income $16,247,587.03     $13,736,005.72 

Deduction  for  additions  and 
betterments  expended  dur- 
ing   the    year 415,760.61  549,572.24 

Balance      net      corporate 

income      $15,831,826.42     $13,180,433.48        $2,645,392.94 

Balance   net  corporate    income •$15,831,826.42 

Dividend  payments; 

Increase.         Decrease. 

Preferred— March   1,   1910,   2%   $1,177,848.80  

Sept.    1,    1910,2%.      1,177,826.09     $2,355,674.89  


Common— March    1,   1910,   3%  .    $4,559,125.06  

Sept.    1,    1910,    3%..      4,559,412.84        9,118,537.90     11,474,212.79 

$4,357,613.68 
Amount  to  credit  of   profit  and  loss,   June   30, 

1909    $18,120,081.37  

Add   sundry   adjustments   due  to   incorporating 

subsidiary  lines,  deferred  interest  and  other 

items,    net   credit   balance 898,805.33     19,019,486.70 

Amount  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  June  30,   1910 $23,377,100.33 

•Decrease.       tDeficit. 

NoTE.^For  purpose  of  comparison,  the  income  account  of  1909  has  been 
restated,  by  eliminatinK  debits  and  credits  account  of  interest  on  bonds 
and  dividends  on  stocks  of  own  issue,  in  treasury,  to  accord  with  ruling  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  general  balance  sheet,  table  2,  is  presented  tor  this  year  in  the  form 
prescribed  bv  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  effective 
June  15,  1910.  This  change  prevents  the  showing  of  parallel  comparisons 
with  the  general  balance  sheet  of  the  preceding  year. 

There  has  been,  however,  an  increase  in  the  total  footings,  compared 
with  June  30,  1909,  of  $78,593,661.35. 

The   principal  changes  in  liabilities  are  as  follows: 

Increase  in  common  stock  of  $41,000,  issued  in  exchange  for  like 
amount  of  Ten  Year  Gold  Convertible  Debenture  4  per  cent,  bonds  of 
the  company.  Increase  in  ilortgages  and  secured  debt  of  $53,041,014.36, 
due  to  issue  of  $40,000,000  Three  Year  Gold  Secured  Notes;  the  issue 
under  provisions  of  the  First  Mortgage  of  51,000,000  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds, 
and  $12. 041.014. 36,  the  net  increase  incident  to  taking  into  the  General 
Balance  Sheet  the  funded  debt  of  Subsidiary  Lines,  viz.:  $19,639,100,  in- 
terest payments  on  \\hich  have  heretofore  been  assumed,  but  principal  had 
not  been  taken  up  in  Capital  Liabilities,  less  $7,644,070.  account  Pittsburgh 
Junction  &  Middle  Division  Bonds,  heretofore  carried  as  liability,  contra 
the  deposit  of  these  bonds  with  the  Trustee  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Lake  Erie  & 
West    V'irginia    Mortgage. 

Increases  are  also  shown  in  Working  Liabilities,  chiefly  due  to  issue  of 
ten  million  dollars  One  Year  Four  Per  Cent.  Notes;  in  ".Appropriated 
Surplus,"  wherein  $10,965,163.91  represents  net  amount  restored  to  this 
account  and  charged  to  Cost  of  Road  and  Equipment,  as  elsewhere  explained 
in  more  detail,  and  in  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  due  to  items  incident  to 
incorporating  Subsidiary  Lines,  and  to  sundry  adjustments  under  the  revised 
classification. 

The  principal  changes  in  assets  are  as  follows: 

Increase  in  cost  of  road,  $38,864,766.34;  due  to  charges  in  taking  up 
subsidiary   line   assets,   $19,689,100,   per  contra,    funded   debt   assumed;    new 
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construction  during  the  year,  $5,549,819.56:  charged  to  construction  account 
against  the  •'Appropriated  Surplus  for  Improvements,"  years  1900-190 1, 
$19,431,329.26;  less  credits,  account  equipment  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  R.  K.,  for- 
merly carried  in  cost  of  road,  $4,692, 146.9S,  and  sundry  adjustments, 
»1.163,335.50. 

Increase  in  cost  of  equipment,  $lS,oS2,5S1.41,  due  to  transfer  to  this 
account  equipment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Equipment  Company,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad  and  other  subsidiary  companies, 
$23,643,843.63;  new  equipment  acquired  during  the  year,  $9,013,021.59,  less 
credits  incident  to  revaluation,  and  equipment  put  out  of  service,  $S,025,- 
302  30    and  less  reserve  for  accrued  depreciation,  $6,048,981.51. 

The' further  increase  of  $21,146,314.10  occurs  in  securities  and  working 
assets,  due  principally  to  increase  of  $36,400,614.93  in  cash  and  loans  and 
bills  receivable,  the  latter  representing  the  unexpended  balance  of  your 
$40  000.000  Three  Year  Gold  Notes,  less  transfi-r  to  "Property  Investment," 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Equipment  Company  equipment,  $16,988,317.50,  and 
sundry  other  adjustments  to  conform  to  new  classification. 

IMPROVEMENTS  CHARGED  TO  INCOME. 
In  the  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  charges  to  income  dur- 
ing the  period  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1909,  for  capital  improve- 
ments aggregating  $21,540,230.68.  Of  this  amount  *19, 481, 329.26  has  been 
charged  to  cost  of  road,  and  accounts  credited,  viz.,  equipment  accounts, 
more  particularly  referred  to  under  capium  equipment.  $8,316,160.35, 
and  appropriated  surplus,  additions  to  property,  $10,965,168.91. 
ADDITIONS  TO  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 
Much  of  the  country  dependent  as  yet  upon  your  lines  for  transporta- 
tion is  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
already  large  industrial  development  will  be  greatly  extended.  Aside  from 
the  possibilities  reterred  to,  it  Decame  evident  during  the  year  that  in  order 
to  handle  satisfactorily  the  business  already  otfering,  it  was  essential  to 
make  immediate  provision  for  additional  equipment  and  other  facilities. 
To  meet  this  situation  your  board  authorized  the  purchase  of  284  locomo- 
tives and  15,000  freight  cars,  approximate  cost  of  which  is  $23,000,000,  and 
various  improvements,  more  particularly  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this 
report  the  expenditures  for  which,  estimated  at  about  $20,000,000,  »;ill 
extend  over  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months.  To  better  care  for  the  in- 
creasing passenger  traffic,  autiiority  was  given  for  the  purchase  of  26  loco- 
motives and  70  pieces  of  passenger  train  equipment  of  modern  design  and 
equipped  for  electric  lighting,  which  system  of  lighting  has  now  been  intro- 
duced on  through  trains.  lable  14  shows  such  of  tuis  equipment  as  was 
delivered  during  the  year. 

To  make  payment  for  equipment  as  acquired  and  to  meet  construction 
expenditures  as  work  progresses,  it  was  necessary  to  issue  additional  securi- 
ties The  company  issued  its  Ten  Million  Dollar,  One  Year  Four  Per 
Cent  Gold  Notes,  due  March  10,  1911.  Subsequently  an  issue  of  fifty 
million  dollars  of  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Three  1i  ear  Gold  Coupon 
Secured  Notes,  due  June  1,  1913,  was  authorized.  Ten  million  dollars  of 
these  notes  are  reserved  to  retire  the  one  year  notes  referred  to,  and  the 
remaining  forty  million  were  sold,  and  proceeds  are  available  for  the  con- 
templated expenditures  for  equipment  and  construction. 

CON.STRUCTION  AND  BETTERMENTS. 
Much  of  the  work  previously  undertaken  was  completed  during  the 
year,  and  the  remainder,  together  with  extensive  additional  work  under- 
taken, has  been  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  improvements  started  during 
the  year  are  in  pursuance  of  a  general  scheme  for  the  betterment  of  the 
line  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  traffic  and  render  the  operations  more 
effective  and  economical.  In  addition,  to  meet  present  conditions,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  undertake  extensive  work  for  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings,  more  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Chicago,  111.;  also  to  continue  the  rebuilding  and  strengthening 
of  bridges  on  the  system  for  heavier  power.  ,  ,      .         , 

Some  of  the  more  important  improvements  completed  during  the  year  were: 
The  new  double-track  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna  River,  completed  and 
put  in  use  January  6,  1910.  ^       ,      ,       ,         ,         j   .     • 

The  viaduct,  known  as  Bridge  68,  at  Cumberland,  referred  to  in  previous 
report  as  being  widened  and  reinforced  to  carry  heavier  power,  tinished  in 
November,  1909.  ,    ,     .,  ,       u      j,-  r    .     o: 

To  relieve  the  Wheeling  Division  and  facilitate  the  handling  of  traffic 
westbound,  a  connection,  including  bridge  over  the  Monongahela  River, 
was  constructed  between  Haywood,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Monongah  Division, 
and  Lumberport,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Ohio  River  Division.  This  work  was 
undertaken  in  March,  1910,  and  line  opened  June  14,  1910. 

The  new  double-track  draw  bri<lge  over  the  ship  canal  at  Indiana  Harbor 

was  completed.  ,  .     .        »>  c  ■        •    .  j 

New    station    buildings    were    completed    at    Listie,     Pa.;     I-airpoint    and 

Warren    Ohio,  and  (iary,  Ind.,  the  last  mentioned  being  owned  and  operated 

jointly  with  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company 

I'ollowing  IS  shown  some  of  the  more  important  work  now  under  con- 
struction, most  of  which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  completed  during  the  next 
fiscal  year:  „       .  ,    „  ,  r,      i 

Additions  to  Track  and    Betterment  of   Road. 
Change    of   line    and   grade    reduction.   Concord    to    Wilmington,    Del.,    1.1 
miles,    including    stone    viaduct,    replacing    steel    bridge,    over    Brandywine 

Additional  third  track.  Sir  John's  Run  to  Great  Cacapon,  about  f>  miles 
giving  continuous  third  track  from  Hedgesville  to  Orleans  Road,  about  34 
miles,  and  the  -installation  of  automatic  block  signals,  rendered  necessary 
by   the   increased   density   of   traffic   on    the    Cumberland    Division. 

Construction  of  IJ/j  mile  siding  near  Bond  to  relieve  westbound  move- 
ment of  freight  nn  Seventeen  Mile  Grade.  ,    ,  „  ,  , 

Extensirm  of  third  track,  Syi  miles  eastward  from  Swanton,  for  use  of 
wr<tliMin  I  freight  train, 

Revision  of  line  and  change  of  grade  to  obviate  use  of  helpers  between 
Mutton  and  Corinth  ... 

Extension  of  third  track,  from  West  of  Terra  Alta  to  Rodemer,  about  4 
miles  including  elimination  of  tunnels  at  McGwires  and  Rodemer.  this 
will  complrlr  the  third  track  from  Uowlesburg  to  Terra  Alta  and  will  be 
userl  by  casthoiind   freight  trains.  ,    ,„     .    p     i 

Change  of  line  and  rciliiclion  of  grade  between  Blaser  and  West  End, 
about  4  miles  including  construction  of  new  double  track  tunnel,  about 
4  950  fret  III  letiglh.  between  Tiimirlton  and  VVrnt  En. I.  The  exiiting 
hiingwood  Tiiiiii'-I.  ..prrntril  in  (■..iiiniii  I1..11  wilh  ihix  ii.w  line,  will  give 
three  tracks  and  afford  necessary  relief  where  the  traffic  heretofore  hoi 
been  rr.tririr.l  hv  the  single  track  gauntlet   llimiigh   KmgwiM.d  |iiiiiiri 

Constniclinn  of  third  track,  West  End  to  llnrdman  0  miles,  inclinlinir 
an  open  cut  for  three  Iratks,  in  place  of  "Murray's  Tunnel,"  which  will 
permit  use  of  Mallet  engines  now  prevented  hv  tunnel  rienranccs. 

Exleimon  of  third  track  hrtween  Foley  and  Mancr  anil  Sand  Patch  and 
Keystone    approxim.Tlrly  S  miles,  to  aid  in'.vrinrnt  on  Sand  Patch  grade 

Exlrrnioii  of  second  track  and  additional  paitiiig  hidings  lirlw.-eii  Kook 
wo.,d  an.l  Somervt,  required  by  111.  rca^.il  tiaflu-  ..11  S"iiler.et  A  Camhrwi 
Branch.  ,.         ,  « 

F.xtrnsinn  of  Qiirmahnning  Brnnch  R.  R..  B  miles,  from  Jenner  to  con- 
nection with  the  Somerset  ft  Cambria  Branch  at  Somerset,  to  carr  (or  coa 
lraf»i<-   olTrrrd  by   operations  in   this  field.     The  line  also  develops  addilinnal 

ronstrurilon  of  second  tr»ck  In  open  cut.  including  elimination  of  single- 
track  gauntlet,   1.^^0  feel,  Ihrniigh  tunnel  at   Bakerstown,   Pa.,  thereby  mak- 


ing  second   track   continuous    from    Sand    Patch   Tunnel   to    Hamler,   on   the 
Chicago   Division. 

Extcnsicns  of  second  tracks  with  grade  revisions,  additional  passing 
sidings  and  yard  tracks  between  Wheeling  and  Lorain,  to  meet  requirements 
in  handling  the  heavy  business  on  this  portion  of  the  line  during  the  lake 
season. 

Construction  of  21  miles  of  second  track  between  Wellsboro  and  Mc- 
Cools,  on  the  Chicago  Division,  necessary  on  account  of  existing  traffic. 
With  the  completion  of  this  work  there  will  remain  only  86  miles  of  single 
track  on  the  Chicago  Division. 

.\dditions  and   Extension     of  Yards  and  Terminal   Facilities. 
Brunswick,  Md. — New  roundhouse,  extension  of  engine  tracks  and  engine 
pits  to  handle  additional  power  now  required  on  this  division. 

Grafton,  W.  Va. — Extension  of  terminal,  including  new  receiving  and 
forwarding  yards,  necessary  for  the  present  business  and  to  provide  for 
increase. 

Tunnel,  \V.  Va. — New  receiving  and  forwarding  yard,  with  small  engine 
house.  Wye;  engine  tracks  and  ash  pits  necessary  in  conjunction  with  new 
Lumberport  connection,  to  relieve  the  Wheeling  Division  of  part  of  the 
westbound  business  from  Fairmont  Region. 

Benvvood,  W.  Va. — New  roundhouse,  with  requisite  tracks,  water  supply 
and  power  plant  to  replace  facilities  which  had  become  inadequate  on 
account  of  increase  in  size  of  power. 

Somerset,  Pa. — Receiving  and  forwarding  yards,  with  scales,  small  engine 
house,  turntable,  ash  pits,  engine  track,  etc.,  to  facilitate  the  classifying  and 
weighing  of  coal  from  the  Somerset  Region. 

Lorain,  Ohio. — .-\dditional  storage  yard  for  500  cars  and  reconstruction 
and  additions  to  the  ore  handling  facilities  at  this  port. 

Chicago  Junction,  Ohio. — .New  eastbound  and  westbound  yards,  where 
existing  lacilities  were  inadequate  for  the  increased  business. 

The  Renewal  of  Bridges  and  Elimination  of  Grade  Crossings. 
Progress  was  made  during  the  year  on  the  general  plan  for  the  renewal 
and  strengthening  of  such  bridges  as  are  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry 
the  heaviest  locomotives.  The  bridges  on  the  line  from  Philadelphia  to 
Grafton  and  on  the  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  Divisions  will  be  completed  in 
1910;  remainder  of  program  will  be  carried  out  as  promptly  as  conditions 
permit.  This  plan  makes  possible  the  use  of  the  heaviest  power  where 
needed  and  the  handling  of  maximum  loads. 

Work  has  begun  on  elimination  of  grade  crossings  in  the  cities  of  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  111.  That  at  Baltimore  and 
Chicago  will  extend  over  a  period  of  years;  that  at  Columbus  will  be 
finished  during  the  following  fiscal  year. 

The  aggregate  expenditures  for  construction  and  betterments  for  the 
twelve  months  have  been  $5,549,819.56,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  classi- 
fication prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  been 
charged  to  "Property  Investment,  Road." 

EQUIPMENT. 

Rolling    Equipment. 

The  equipment  of  the  entire  system  is  shown  in  table  14  of  this  report 

The  book  value  of  all  equipment  at  June  30,  1909,  was $70,849,029.40 

During    the   year    there    was   added   to    the    equipment    the 
following: 

166  locomotives,  44  passenger  cars, 

7,023  freight  cars,  2  work  cars, 

at  a  cost  of   8,963,819.78 

The    title  to    163    locomotives   and   7,000   freight   cars   is  in 

the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Equipment  Company  ■ 

$79,812,849.18 
During   the   year  the   following  equipment  was  put  oiit  of 
service  through  condemnation,  wreck,  fire  and  sale,  viz.: 
17  locomotives,  17  passenger  cars, 

.•3,892    freight  cars,  304   work  cars, 

having  a  book  value  of $876,596.92 

which    amount    was   charged   to   operating   ex- 
penses  (less   salvage    charged    to    material    ac- 
count)  and  credited  to  capital  account  equip- 
ment. 
There    was    charged    to   operating   expenses   and 

credited  to  reserve  for  accrued  depreciation..    $1,931,401.41 
representing    depreciation    for    fiscal    year    of 
equipment  owned. 

During  the  year  a  Committee  of  Officers  of 
the  Operating,  Mechanical  and  Accounting  De- 
partments, appointed  to  appraise  the  rolling 
equipment  of  the  company,  reported  the  book 
value  at  Tune  30.  1909,  as  higher  than  the  ap- 
praised value  by  $8,516,160.35. 

On  recommendation  of  the  executive  officers 
and  approval  of  the  board,  this  amount  was 
charged  to  appropriated  surplus  and  accounts 
credited,  viz.: 

To  capital  account  equipment $7,141,713.28 

To    reserve    for    accrued    depre- 
ciation          $1,374,447.07 

8,018,S10.tO 

Making  book  value  of  rolling  equipment  at  June  30,  1010  $71,7»4,588.l>8 

Marine  Equipment. 

The  book  value  of  all  equipment  at  June  30,  1009,  was $1,110,0T«,4» 

During  the  year  there  was  added  to  the  equipment  the  following: 
1  tug  boat,             8  car  floats,             1  launch, 
at  a  cost  of   40,801.81 

11,159.978.80 
Sale    was   made    of    the    tug    boat    "Cyclops,"    having    a   book 

value  of    8.908.10 

which  amount  was  charged  to  operating  expenses   (less  sal- 
vage from  sale)  and  credited  to  capital  account  equipment. 

Making  book  value  of  marine  equipment  at  June  80,  1910 $1,168,888.80 

Siimnirirv. 

Value  of  rolling  equipment.  June  SO.   \9\d $71,704,588.08 

Value  of  floating  equipment,  June  80,  IDIO 1,158,888.80 

Total  book  value    $78.04«.885.U 

Less   reierve   for  accrued   depreciation —Cr.    (Equipment)....       8,048,981.81 

Net  value  of  equipment |ea,807,84t.8T 

CHICAGO  TERMINAL.  '"^ 

Negnlialions  were  concluded  during  the  year  whereby  your  ronipaijy 
secures  Its  own  enlrniice  into  Chicago  and  the  freight  and  passenger  faclll- 
ties  it  has  oiciipieil  there  under  leose  for  a  number  of  years.  The  owner- 
ship is  Ihruiigh  the  llaltimore  jli  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  Railroad  Company, 
all  the  stock  of  which  is  I'wned  by  your  company,  the  former  having  pur- 
ihnscd   at    forei  lotore    Mile    January    0,    lOlO,   all   of   the    property   and    frin- 
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rhiiri    (uriiirrly    •miir.l    l.y    the   (  lilotto     Irrinii.al     1  i.iiKirt      <..ui  ..„      «  .mm 

imiiv,    wlil.h   toll if    im..ri.|irr    an.l   (rnglil    trrnnnal    •"d''"-"    '""'    ",""■' 

i.r..iKTlJr.  Ill  thr  Illy   ol   <  liuoKo.  »iia   «ppr..xiiimlrly    101   mile,   of    railwuy 

fiiir..  H4  ..(  wliKli  utr  ..,M,r,l  aii.l  thr  i.  mum.Irr   hrl.l   umlrr  prriiiunriit  IrA.r. 

Ihr    lUlliMi.ir   &   <llii.i   »  Imaii.i    rniniiml    Kailruad   t  miipaiiy    im»   niJiilr    ii 

fir.l  nu.flKimr  4  (in  criil.  huii.l.,  <Uir  Ai.ril  1.  1B«0,  mikI  (luaranler.l  l.y 
y.iiif  iiiii  i«ny  Ul  the  jas  HDU.OOO  ..f  tficnc  hoiuU  iniinciliulcly  isaiinblc, 
your  comiHiiiy  ha«  nci|tiirr<l  '}8M,U00,000,  the  rciimiiulcr  being  held  in  the 
irraaury  .•(  the  Irrniinal  tciii|>aiiy. 

INSURANCK  FUND. 

A  aiiiiiniary  of  ihc  operaticmt  (or  the  year  ended  June  80,  1010,  and  a 
atalrmrnt  o(  Ilie  aneH  ami  liabililien,  a«  compared  with  previouii  year,  arc 
•hown  in  (able  0.  _ 

RKI.IKK   DKI'ARTMENT. 

The  report  o(  llie  Relief  Urparliiiriil  (or  the  twelve  monllis  ended  June 
SO,  1010.  will  be  printed,  a»  cuntomary,  (or  didtribiition  to  mcnibcrs.  The 
opcrationt  o(  the  deiiartnirni,  covcriiiif  the  relie(,  navings  and  pension 
fvalurra,  will  be  found  in  table  7  o(  thin  report. 

OI'llCIAI.   CIIANCKS. 

Mr.  D.  n.  Martin  nianaser  of  pasiriiKir  traffic  since  1897,  liaving  died 
October  1».  1909.  the  position  was  abolished  and  that  of  Kencral  traffic 
niaiiJiirr,  coveniiu  both  passenijer  and  freifthl  traffic,  created.  Mr.  C  S. 
Wiltht,  l.>rmerlv  niaiiaKer  ol  (reiKbt  trnllic,  being  appointed  thereto,  itfcctivi- 
November   1.   11109. 

Mr.  II.  I).  Uiilklev,  connected  with  the  service  since  1888  and  its  comp- 
Irollrr  since  1892,  liaving  died  on  November  25,  1009,  Mr.  George  Vv. 
Booth,  formerlv  assistant  comptroller,  was  appointed  comptroller,  effective 
i>rcember  1,  1900. 

Kllrctive  laniiarv  15,  1910,  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  board  having 
been  crratcif.  Mr.  Oscar  G.  Murray  was  elected  thereto. 

Mr.  Daniel  Willard  was  elected  president,  vice  Mr.  Oscar  G.  Murray, 
resigned. 

FIffective  .\pril  1,  1910,  the  Northwest  District  was  created,  including  the 
lines  west  of  Chicago  Junction,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Ratchclder,  formerly 
general  suiierinlendcnt  of  the  Main  Line  District,  was  appointed  general 
superintendent  thereof. 

Sir.  F.  E.  Blaser,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Cumberland  Division, 
was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Main  Line  District,  vice  Mr. 
F.  C  iVatchelder   promoteo. 

KITective  .Vpril  11,  1010,  Mr.  A.  M.  Kinsman,  having  requested  that  he 
be  relieved  of  the  duties  of  chief  engineer,  was  appointed  consulting 
engineer. 


.\lt  A.  VV.  ihoiiipson,  formerly  chirf  enginrrr  miiinlcnance  of  way,  wai 
uppoiiitrd  chief  engineer.  vi<T  .Mr.  A.   .M.  Kin.iiian,  tranalerred. 

Mr.  Earl  Stimson,  formerly  rngineer  maintrnance  of  way.  Soulbweatern 
Dimiiit,  was  appointed  chief  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  vice  Mr.  A.   w, 

Kllrcl'i've  April'  U.,'  1010,  the  position  of  Western  freight  traffic  manager 
h.iviiig  lircn  treatc<l,  Mr.  O.  A.  Conitans,  formerly  general  freight  agent, 
I'lttubiirgh,   I'a.,  was  appointed  thereto. 

Mr.  I).  G.  Gray,  formerly  division  freight  agent,  I'lttsbiirgh,  Pa.,  wai 
appointed  general  freiglil  agent,  ritlaburgh,  I'a.,  vice  Mr.  O.  A.  Coniuna, 
promoted.  ,  ,  ■  ,  t 

KfTective  May  1,  lOlU,  Mr.  11.  B.  Voorhees,  formerly  «upcrintcn<Ient  of 
Ihc  I'hiladclphia  Division,  was  appoiiili:d  an  additional  assistant  to  the 
president.  .  ,     .       i>-      c        l 

Mr.  Uoliert  Finney,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the  Pittiburgh 
District,  was  appointed  genrral   agent   at    I'ittsburgh,    I'a, 

Mr.  W.  C.  Lorcc,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the  Wheeling  Dis- 
trict, was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Diitrict,  vice 
Mr.  Robert  Finney,  transferrer!.  .     „.   . 

Mr.  U.  It.  Williams  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Monon^ah  Division, 
was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Wheeling  District,  vice  Mr. 
VV.  C.   Loree,  transferred. 

KlTcclive  .Vlay  10,  1910,  Mr.  J.  T.  Carroll  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  Pittsburgh   District. 

Eflfcctivc  June  1,  1910,  Mr.  H.  L.  Hond,  jr.,  second  vice-president  and 
general  counsel,  was,  at  his  own  request,  relieved  of  Ihc  office  of  second 
vice-president. 

EtTcctivc  July  1,  1910,  Mr.  George  H.  Campbell,  formerly  {{encral  super- 
intendent of'^thc  New  York  Division,  was  appointed  an  additional  assistant 
to  the  president. 

Mr.  John  G.  Walber,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  transportation, 
was  appointed  assistant  general  manager. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Galloway,  formerly  superintendent  of  transportation,  was 
.ippointed  general  superintendent  of  transportation,  vice  Mr.  John  G.  Walber, 
promoted. 

Mr.  C.  C.  F.  Bent,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern,  was  appointed  general  superintendent.  New  York  Division 
vice  Mr.  George  H.  Campbell,  promoted. 

The   president  and   directors   take   pleasure   in  acknowledging  the   faithful 
and   efficient   services  of  the  officers    and   employes  during   the   past   year. 
By  order  of  the  board, 

Daniel  Willard, 

President. 

YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1910. 

LIABILITIES. 
Stock: 

Capital  stock — 

r-  .„  1  i  Meld    by    company $236,401.16 

Common  stock..     ^  ^^.^,,   ^^^^^   ^^   company   151,912,442.20 

$l.'i2, 148,843. 36 
Preferred  stock  '  "^''^  ^y  company...  $1,108,695.30 
rreterrea  stock..  ^  ^.^^   [^^jj   |^y   company     58,875,258.70 

$59,983,954.00  $212,132,797.36 
Stock    liability    for    conversion    of   outstand- 
ing  securities   of  constituent  companies..  86,990.61 

Total     $212,219,787.97 

Mortgage,  bonded  and  secured  debt:  

Funded  debt— 

iu^,-„„„„  K  „.ic      (Held    bv    comp.anv....      $1.144.6.50.00 
iviortgage  bonds.    ^  ^-,,j   ^g,j   ^^  company  228.921,430.00 

$230,066,080.00 

Collateral  trust)  Held   by    company....      $5,048,360.00 

Bonds  (  Not  held  by  company     44,951,640.00 

$50,000,000.00 

Plain  bonds,  deb-  J  Held   by    company.. . .  

entures  and  notes  (  Not  held  by  company  $40,098,000.00 

$40,098,000.00 

Miscellaneous  fund-  j  Held  by  company. ...  

ed  obligations     (  Not  held  by  company.      $1,145,057.06 

$1,145,057.06  $321,309,137.06 

Total     $321.309,137.06 

Total   capital    liabilities $.533.528.92.'iro.i 

Working  liabilities:                                                                                -  — 

Loans  and   bills  payable $10,000,000.00 

Traffic  and  car-service  balances  due  to  other  companies...  366,769.08 

Aviditcd   vouchers  and  wages  unpaid 6,212.343.62 

Miscellaneous  accounts   payable 912.983.43 

Matured   interests,  dividends  and  rents  unpaid 180. 437. .36 

Working  advances  due  to  other  companies 2,437,637.00 

Total     $20,109,170.49 

.\ccrued  liabilities  not  due: 

Unmatured  interest,  dividends  and  rents  payable $9,773,858.65 

Total     $9,773,858.65 

Deferred  credit  items:  —  ; — -- 

Liability  on  account  of  provident  funds $1,287,013.66 

Other  deferred  credit  items 790^387.54 

Total     $2,077,401.20 

.Appropriated  surplus: 

Additions  to  property  (  Prior  to  June  30.  1907 $10,965,168.91 

through  income        (Since   June  30,    1907 1.256,038.64 

ReseiT^es  from  income  or  surplus — 

Invested  in  other  reserve   funds 1,075,472.59 

Total    $18,326,680.14 

Profit  and  loss: 

Balance    $23,377,100.33 

Grand  total    $602,193,135.84 

The  above  general  balance  sheet  presents  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
accounts  of  the  company,  as  of  June  30,  1910. 

G.  W.  Booth,  Comptroller. 


GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET- 
ASSETS. 
Property  investments: 
Ro.id   and  equipment — 

Investment    to    June    30,    1907 — 

Road      $203,192,086.29 

Equipment     62,942,416.61   $266,134,502.90 


Investment  since  June  SO,   1907 — 

Road     ." $11,033,358.36 

Equipment     10,004,408.57 

General    expenditures    29,746.94 


$287,202,016.77 
Reserve   for  accrued   depreciation— Cr.    (Equipment)....  6,048,981.51 

Total     $281,153,035.26 

Securities —  — 

Securities  of  proprietary,  affiliated  and  con- 
trolled companies — pledged — 

Stocks    $43,122,870.20 

Funded    debt    126,740,878.87 

Miscellaneous   5,905,583.01  $175,769,332.08 


Securities  of  proprietary,  affiliated  and  con- 
trolled   companies — unpledged — • 

Stocks    $7,984,352.47 

Funded  debt  1,330,024.21 


9,314,376.68 


^  Total     $185,083,708.76 

Other  investments —  t^:^ — 

Miscellaneous  investments — 

Physical   property    $3,790,645.34 

Securities    pledged    46,673,284.00 

Securities   unpledged    3,477,472.44     $53,941,401.78 


Total    ^$53,941,401.78 

Total    property    and    other    investments $520,178,145.80 

Working  assets:  

Cash     $11,755,951.34 

Securities  issued  or  assumed  held  in  treasury — (Book  Value). 

Stocks    $1,226,346.09 

Funded   debt    6,192,939.77         7,419,285.86 


Marketable   securities 

Stocks    

Funded    debt    .... 


$896,121.49 
867,468.64 


Loans  and  bills  receivable 

Traffic    and    car    service    balances    due 

from    other    companies 

Net     balance     due      from     agents     and 

conductors     

Miscellaneous  accounts  receivable    

Materials   and   supplies    


1,763,590.13 

39,629,892.89 

402,951.31 

2,575,896.52 
8,871,782.06 
7,526,259.81 


r^   ,  .     JpPy    $79,945,609.92 

Deferred   debit   items:  ==^=^^=: 

Advances — 

Working   funds    $169,465.30 

Other   advances    60,000.00 


Cash  and  securities  in  sinking  and  re- 
demption   funds    

Cash  and  securities  in  insurance  and 
other    reserve    funds    

Cash  and  securities  in  provident  funds 

Other   deferred   debit   items 


$229,465.30 

286,000.32 

1,075,472.59 
99.167.20 
379,274.71 


Total     $2,069,380.12 

Grand    total     $602,193,135.84 
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FREIGHT    TRAFFIC    STATISTICS. 
(Company's    freight    not    included.) 
The    B.\ltimore    &    Ohio    Railroad    System. 
ALL  COMMODITIES.  ^Compared  with  1909.- 

(Including     Soft    Coal.)  ^?\°-.,ft 

Miles  of   road »»„  .^t-l^tis 

Freight   earnings    ?69,408,112.68 

Per  cent,  of  total  earnings -„, -i- 

Number    of    tons    carried 6i,i»7,i4o 

Number    of    tons    carried    one  ,„..,,.,„.,. 

„ile    12,024,oS3,D^7 

Average    miles    each    ton    was 


PASSENGER    TRAFFIC    ST.\TISTICS. 
The   Baltimore   &   Ohio    R.mlro.xd    System. 

, — LomparcQ 


Inc 

$11,053,000.85 

1.70 

11,587,584 

1,975,302,682 


Miles    of    road ,f,  .  .J'-stno 

Passenger    earnings     $14,485,085.09 

cent,   of    total   earnings..  '"-'' 


Number  of  passengers  car 


■ied 


191.48 

14,162 

2,711,666 

$15,652.23 

110.53 


458,413 
$2,567.83 


carried 
Number    of    tons    carried    per 

mile    of    road 

Number    of    tons    carried    one 

mile  per  mile  of  road. . ..... 

Freight    earnings    per    mile    of 

road    

Average      earnings      per      ton 

(cents)     

.•\verage   earnings  per  ton  per 

mile    (cents) 

Average      number      of       tons 

loaded  in  car... 

Average  train  load  (tons) 

Average    number    loaded    cars 

in  train 

Average    number     empty    cars 

in  train ::,'''' 

Revenue  freight  train  mil  ge. . 
Revenue     freight     train     mile- 
age  per  mile  of   road 

Freight    earnings   per    revenue 

freight   train  mile   (cents> . . 
SOFT  COAL. 

Number  of  tons  carried. 

Number    of    tons    carried    one 

mile    , ■  ■ 

Average    miles    each    ton    was 

carried    )'  I'  '\ 

'\ve'ge  earnings  per  ton  (.cts.; 

Average  earnings  per  ton   per  ^^^  

NoTEi"igures'foriVo"9  'recast,    for    purpose    of    comparison, 
Affiliated   and   Controlled  Lines 


22.89 
442.37 


9.02 
27,182,329 

6,130 

255.34 

26,970,689 

5,399,029,054 

200.18 
82.15 


4,260,866 
770,917,871 


16.29 
21,107,120 

763,448,759 

36.17 

4,760 

172,165 

$3,266.65 

68.63 

1.897 


Increase. 
$934,346.81 

'  i.Vio.ses 

42,690,027 


ith  1909.^ 

Decrease. 

25.51 


10,556 
$228.19 


3.61 
2.36 


.005 
to    include 


Number   of  passengers  carried 

one    mile    

Average  miles  each  passenger 

was  carried    •.  •  • 

Number  of  passengers  carried 

per    mile   of    road    ■■■ 

Number  of  passengers  earned 

one   mile  per  mile   of  road. 

Passenger    earnings    per    mile 

of    road • 

Average    earnings    from    eacn 

passenger    (cents)     

Average      earnings      per     pas- 
senger per   mile   (cents)  .... 
.-\verage       number       of       pas- 
sengers   per    train •  -  .  • 

Passenger    train    mileage    (.ex- 
cluding    special     express 

trains) 

Passenger    train    mileage    per 

mile     of      road      (excluding 

special   express   trains) ..... 

Passenger    earnings    per    tram 

mile    (cents)    •.-  • 

Passenger    train    mileage    (in- 
cluding   special     express 

trains)     • 

Passenger     train     mileage    per 
mile      of      road      (including 
special    express    trains) . 
Passenger    train    earnings- 
sources 

Passenger    train    earnings    per 

mile   of   road— all   sources.. 

Passenger    train   earnings    per 

train    per    mile— all    sources 

NoTE-FigureiforiOOo'V'ecast,    for"purpose    of   comparison. 
Affiliated    and    Controlled    Lines. 


-all 


15,291,913 

3.448 
94.73 

16,151,340 

3,642 
$17,872,589.44 
$4,030.45 

110.66 


5.34 


330,170 


$1,066,284.49 
$262.14 

4.43 


to    include 


oconRT^^^n^i^A^oTR^CyT^^L^D  &  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 
THIRTIETH    ANNUAL   REPO«^--^"^„iry'ar°en;d  June  30,  1910.  ^^^„^  „^ 

cars,   2   passenger    motor    cars,   ?'869    ^J^'g"  {^^^ 
T  .    .  „.;)  ^.jrs  are  due  '"  Ff.'JJ}"^'  ^•'^^■ 
GENEK-VL. 


and 


service   cars. 


-"^t  i^°a'r'^''°o'f'K^ctors  ^erewUh  submit  their^^P^^^^^^^^^  -d 

Total  operating  revenue  (increase  $»,03»,691.99,  ^^^220,578.94 

or    8.J    per    cent.) «V tiiVTl' 10     or 

Operating  expenses   (increase  $a,55D,8,  J.t>u,   or     ^g    ggggg  gj 

13.1  per  cent.) . 

Net  operating  revenue   (decrease  $520,181.51, 
Tax«  &.!^/^5;836.i2;  o/  26!^  "per  "cent;) 

Operating  income    

Miscellaneous   income    


cept  that  4  mail 
■   There   were   located  along  jhe^g^Sfl^i^^^lSI  f^'^^is^J^ 

create  an  annual  /^°^?'^<^".'.°^J^'t°c   a"e  as    fo""*^:      Eleven   built  to   coal 
,i^L^"fn1  8-8  ■t-'pratTn^lusYAelMso^  fwo  mine  tracUs  and  33  tracks  to 


Total    income 

Interest   and   rentals 

^^^'='char^l^Kei;;r'afVe/^"^"P'-i 
„ivi^:^r^^T^~lon-capUaisiocU):: 

Balance  surplus  for  the  year   (decrease  $1,281,- 
««^»''°'''-^*'"""'cAPiTAL   STOCK. 


mines  ana  oo   lo   i^hyo.^  ••• — ■ . 

other  industries  were  extended.  installed    and    placed   in 

During    the    year    automatic    ^''^f^pfL^-n  ja''."'  {rom    St.    Joseph,    Mo.,   to 

operation    from    Mu^cat-ne     la      to    Eldon,  la       trom  J  ^y^^^    ,  :u 

Rushville.  Mo:  fron-.  V,nl*from' Irving  Tex.,  o  Dallas.  Tex. 
la.,  to  Linn  J""">".".  l^-^.^'^^^^'th?  yelr^for  thi  construction  o 
-if"-,.   .I1.%^?S^,"oi'ir  Thr"t!tal'ex.endi.ure  to   June    30,_1910,_ 


St    Liberty, 
—388.2 
f    these 
for  the 
nclude  the  cost 
^rr'^r.^miles   ^ompletfdTnd-p'lact-T'in-opera.ion    aSd    233.5    miles   under 
construction 

The   telephone  syste: 


y^gnals  was  $430,795.55,     The  total   exp, 

ction  of  block  signals  was  $96b,19.i..i 


$4,747,881.08 
3,743,272.00 


$1,004,609.08 


additional  and  improved  terminal  facilities. 

?ies  and  the  completion  of  those  previously  , 

Attention    is    called    to    the    cmtinued    i 


«f  train  dispatching  was   installed   during  the   >ear 

of  train  aispaicni   ^  ^^^     ^^^   telephone   system   was 

total    expenditure 

poles,  wire,  etc., 

our  property  have 

jed   to   detailed   in- 

bailast,    bridges,    etc., 

r  for  construction  of 
new  facili- 


'""Y^ur'Vomtany  expended   $03S,042.05,during^the  v 


These  figures  cover 
reported.  ,^ 

„    increase    in    taxes,    amounting    to 
lompared  with  an  increase  of  S;'*":" 


''"'nr^i.roSo  oi.'^^n'd"";',,:.' pmti  n;;."'"incr 


Mill    including    equipment    "<>»«'. 

sed  » 10,795,000.00,   mak- 


The  cn«t  of  the  "Investment 
eliirina  the  past   year,  which  hg 
chawH   under   trust,  or   otherwise  acq 
und  betterments 


nee  lune  80    1007"increased  »10,152,201.80 
e"nc^lu<Ie.  tfie  yalue_pf  new^equ.pm_en.^^pur. 


ui^ed,   andT8.811.»42.84   for   addition. 


NEW    LINES  CONSTRUCTED, 
and  Tucumcan,  >" 


heretofore  shown 


Ihcreforr    rrlinqiiinhed    May    0,   1010. 


,nrrr,.,.v;    -he   trackage    H^-^  :^[.^{:UKi^i 

Order,  hnvr  been.  pUce.l  .luring  the  vr.ir  for    iy_b.c..ni..t.vr 


motor  cam,  81    Meer DOMeniter   tram 
freight   train  cars  nnd   7   'efvirr  i  i   - 
m.tnr  car  ami  S.fiM)  freight  lrn..> 
4  ..-itch  locomotive,  ami   I    «er> 
|,nn   '.  .hop..     There  were  recr. 
•.teel    |.«".enKer    train 


l,c 


'"Y    '■■•";■■'    ■■-       There    are    I.,    br    il.l.vrrr.i    iieiwrrn  ,i. 
Mmber's"   1010,    104   locomollvr..   78    tteel    pas.enger    Iran. 


'■  pa.ienger 

('incliiding    10   hi.r.e    car.).    7,550 

liirh    r.O   l.iromntlvr.,    I   j>a»»enger 

..  .itloned  in  In.l  vrar  •  report; 

,;«..  ..rilrreil  l.iiili   iii   the  cm 

I   III  .rrvi.e  H(1  l.ir.iniotivr.,  07 

.1    .nr..    a, 741    Irright    train   car. 

1.  I.yrrr.l    h'elwrrn    tune   80   and    O*- 

'        nm,    10   hone 


^.a.l.e.l  an  aiir  when  they  are  unequal  to  the  l'"'  '""•";',  '  during  the 
will  be  re.irc.1  ai.,1  receive  from  V"'Y,^eon.pany  -  >;  "^  V  m-^'  >;^  ^'^'ars'next 
remainder  .,f  thrir  live,  ^'J''-^;;' /  V Tgl^.^f  c..>  tin  i.'u.  ,ervi.-e  with  your 
pre.r.ling  "•;  ^7"^'  ,  "  "  .  .  .vs  i  v  rrcoi  ,  .a.iv  hope,  to  bnil.l  u,;  among 
[;n;^;LveI^:  J';;elV;ron>~.^cy  in  .h^ir  ^^oy^^^i^u^l^^'X:^ 

••^s;:-^:n;:':pi^;^T.;^,-f!;c:^-n£^^ 


^:i;'i^."im:"L^\>ir'?;2::^v';;v  and  i.  iVeMiiiKit.i  n,M  .hi,  ,y,.cm «... 

c   ,t  appr,.xiinutelv  $80,000  d.inng  the  en.ii.nR  •"7', r";,,„„.i,ion   of    your 


auditor. 

October  »4.  lOlO. 


By  order  of  the  Hoard  of  ''Y,"u"m.w«. 

'  President. 


(VnmKM  I'H.  I'.'lM 


RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 
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U(HK    ISLAND    LINKS 
CONDKNSKI)  OKNKRAl.  HAt.ANC  K  S 1 1 K  KT— J  U  N  K  SO,  1010,  AND  COMPARISON  WITH   I'KKVIOfS  YKAK 

Incrninc 


IWKi 


IDiiU 


<ir  Drirc.nc 


AhcU 
ri'/><->(v    iHirilmtitt : 

Iiivciliiiriil   lu   Jiinr   SO, 

1IX)7      $8ftft,aH&.34a.»t    $»fi6.&85,.143.24 

tnvnlinrni    »lncc    Juno  .        .    „   .    . 

ao.     lUnT »»,704.«»0.O0          0.558.S67.S9    »10,162,«01.80 

KrMtvr   ("r  accrued  tie-  .......  ,„ 

prrciatiiiii     crclit     ...  888.000.84              8i8.108.84          •114,001.50 

Total       tDSil       and  ^  _  „  _ 

cjuipmem      $»80,0B1,70S.40    $ani,ni4,49'.'.19    $10,037,300.30 

Srcutitiri     of     proprie- 
tary,     afniiated       niul 

controllrd     roinpanira 

-    plrilird    (Ciitiicd    at 

nominal     value)      .... 
Sccitnlics      i'(      propric- 

taiy.      affiliated      and 

conlrollrd      i-onip.mics 

-.■•M«I.-lK.-d     

^>thi■•    oi:  .tlnifMts: 
.\.l 


0,019,834.15 


•$1,999.00 
•570,045.28 


Iv.in.iv  ti>  propric- 
l.ity.  .ifTiliatrd  and 
controlled  companies 
(or  con»triiction,  equip- 
ment and  bcllermcnts 
Mi«crllancou!i  invest- 
menis     


6,511,717.39 
1,739,606.65 


4,808,800.14 
2,066,162.87 


042,900.25 
•326,456.32 


Total     property     in- 
vestment           $207,223,043.68    $278,447,035.73    $18,775,107.05 


ll'oriinc  assets: 


.Sriurities  issued  or  as- 
sumed— held  in  treasury 

Marketable     securities.... 

Loans   and   bills    receivable 

Traffic  and  c.ir  -  service 
balances  due  from  other 
companies    

Net  oalancc  due  from 
agents    and   conductors. 

Miscellaneous  accounts  re- 
ceivable     _ 

Materials   and    supplies... 

Other    working   assets.... 


$4,541,460.59         $3,851,068.00  $690,392.59 


4,227.50 

17,081,146.72 

590.515.44 


299,506.92 

1,142,880.35 

2,889,530.25 
6,224,132.74 
1,540,956.20 


1,373.17 

12,382,882.86 

1,018,349.05 


260,751.59 

992,598.61 

2,222,866.20 
5,703,346.81 
1,244,593.56 


2,854.33 
4,698,263.86 
•421,833.61 


38,755.33 

150,281.74 

666,664.05 
520,785.93 
290,362.64 


Total    working    assets.       $34,320,356.71       $27,677,829.85     $6,642,526.86 


Aecmtd  income  not   due: 
Unmatured    interest,    divi- 
dends and   rents  receiv- 
able       $392,302.46 

Deferred   debit   items: 

Advances     

Rents   and   insurance   paid 

m   .ndvancc    151, 382. 30 

Siiccial  deposits   (see  note)  7,798.005.43 

Other  deferred  debit  items  1,433,345.22 


$233,323.16  $158,979.30 


1,534,707.44         $1,632,990.44  *$98,283.00 


147.91.'). 23 

50,784.76 

785,861.26 


3,467.07 

7,747,320.67 

647,483.06 


Total    deferred     debit 

items    $10,917,440.! 


$2,617,551.69       $8,299,888.70 


Grand    total    $342,853,143.24    $308,976,640.43    $33,876,502.81 


$1,600,000.00    •$1,690,000.00 


Increaie 
l.iabililiea  iUlO  lUOU  or  Uccrcaac 

.Stock : 

Ciinllal    «tiKk     $76,000,000.00      $76,000,000.00      

Morlgiiee,     bonded    and    si- 
lured    debt: 

Funded     debt     228,002,000.00       201,625,000.00    $26,477,000.00 

Total  capital   liabilitiea    $308,002,000.00    $276,626,000.00    $26,477,000.00 

IVorkinn  liabilities: 

LniiiiH    and    bills   p.iyable 

Traffic  and  car -service 
balances  due  to  other 
companies      $795,878.70 

Audited       vouchers       and 

waxes    unpaid     6,2.'>4, 493.04 

Miscellaneous  accounts 

payable     323,070.38 

Matured  interest,  divi- 
dends and    rents   unpaid  2,083,910.84 

Matured  mortgage,  bonded 
and  secured  debt  un- 
paid         23,000.00 

Working  advances    due    to 

other   companies    189,799.60 

Other    working    liabilities.  735,643.55 


841,609.54 
4,557,654,52 

241,183.36 
2,683,607.07 

3,000.00 

188,501.40 
684,425.64 


•4.0,790.84 

006,839.42 

81,887.02 

303.77 

20,000.00 

1,298.20 
51,217.01 


Total  working  liabilities     $10,005,797.10      $10,790,041.53       •$784,244.48 


Accrued  liabilities   not    due: 
Unmatured    interest,    divi- 
dends and  rents  payable 
Taxes  accrued    

Total    accrued    liabili- 
ties   not   due 


$1,808,001.10 
1,354,229.48 


$1,567,647.21 
1,024,399.04 


$240,353.89 
329,830.44 


$3,162,230.58        $2,592,046.25  $570,184.33 


$1,193,907.38 
8,132,024.86 


$852,115.02 
385,809.36 


$341,792.36 
7,746,215.50 


Deferred  credit  items: 

Operating    reserves     ..... 

Other  deferred  credit  items 

(see    note    below) 

Total    deferred    credit 

items     $9,325,932.24         $1,237,924.38      $8,088,007.86 

Grand    total    liabilities    $325,495,959.92    $291,145,012.16    $34,350,947.76 
Appropriated   surplus  ■  « 

Additions        to        property 
since      June      30,      1907, 

through    income     64,367.76  64,367.76      

Profit    and   loss: 

Balance      17,292,815.56         17,767,260.51  •474,444.95 


Grand    total     $342,853,143.24    $308,976,640.43    $33,876,502.81 


*  Decrease. 

Note. — 1910  figures  include  $7,637,573.99  contract   consideration   for   new  trust  equipment   not  delivered.     Cash  is  on  deposit  with   trustees  and  is 
included  in  "Special  deposits"   under  "Deferred  debit  items." 

Note. — In  stating  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  companies  forming  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  the  holdings  of  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company  in  the  bonds  and  capital  stock  of  the  auxiliary  lines  together  with  loans  between  the  various  companies,  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  liabilities  and  a  like  reduction  made  in  the  assets  pertaining  thereto;  the  figures  shown,  therefore,  represent  the  book  value  of  the  assets  and  the  lia- 
bilities without  duplication. 


INCOME  ACCOUNT 
YEAR  E.NDEU  JUNE  30,  1910,  CO.Ml'ARED  WITH 


Average     mileage    oper- 
ated     

Rrvenue  from  transporta- 
tion: 

Freight     

Passenger    

Mail      

Express     

Miscellaneous     

Total   transportation 

revenue      

Rtvenue  from  operations 
other  than  transporta- 
tion      

Total       operating 

revenue     

Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance      of      way 

and    structures    

Maintenance     of     equip- 
ment      

Traffic    expenses    

Transportation    expenses 
General    expenses 

Total   operating   ex- 
penses     


1909-10 

8,043.59 


1908-09 
8,026.38 


PREVIOUS  YEAR 

Increase  or  Decrease 

.\mount       Pr.  Ct. 


$42,218,880.84  $39,158,053.16 

19,378,174.27  17,883,378.99 

1,448,435.51  1,429.829.62 

1,927,245.61  1,626,931.53 

774,350.24  720,280.57 


$3,060,827.68 

1,494,795.28 

18,605.89 

300,314.08 

54,099.67 


7.82 
8.36 
1.30 
18.46 
7.51 


$65,747,116.47  $60,818,473.87  $4,928,642.60  8.10 

473,462.47           366,413.08         107,049.39  29.22 

$66,220,578.94   $61,184,886.95  $5,035,691.99  8.23 

$10,673,387.02     $9,051,830.36  $1,621,556.66  17.91 

8,455,745.72   7,512,888.55    942,857.17  12  55 

1,795,262.39   1,441,214.58    354,047.81  24.57 

25,195,578.74     22,848,052.39     2,347,526.35  10.27 

1,949.395.04        1.659,509.53         289.885.51  17.47 

$48,069,368.91   $42,513,495.41   $5,555,873.50  13.07 


Taxes     

Operating    income 

Outside  operations 
(debit    balance) 

Hire  of  equipment 
(debit    balance) 

Other    income    


1909-10 

2,876,700.67 


Increase  or  Decrease 

1908-09  .\mount        Pr.  Ct. 

2,270,864.55         605.836.12     26.68 


$15,274,509.36  $16,400.526.00*$1 ,126.017.63        6.87 


$155,891.29         $146,201.11         •$9,690.18        6.63 


1,171,066.25  812,116.05       •358,950.20     44.20 

1,550,189.36        1,]'69,7SS.05         380,401.31     32.52 


Total      

Total    income 

Interest      

Rentals      

Betterments      on       leased 
lines   


5.56 
6.71 


$223,231.82        $211,470.89         $11,760.93 

$15,497,741.18  $16,611. 997. 88*$1, 114,256.70 

$9,129,874.61      $8,861,223.05      $268,651.56        3.03 
1,547,402.01        1,567,966.93         •20,564.92        1.31 


72,583.48 


16,577.16 


Total    charges    $10,749,860.10  $10,445,767.14       $304,092 


56,006.32  337.85 
2.91 


Balance   of  income    (avail- 
able  for   dividends)  .  . 
Dividends      

Balance  surplus  (carried 
to  credit  of  proUt  and 
loss)     


$4,747,881.08     $6, 166. 230.74*$1. 418,349.66     23.00 
3,743,272.00        3,930,018.75       *186,746.75        4.75 


$1,004,609.08     $2,236,211.99*$1,231,602.91     55.08 


iVrt    operating     re-.eniie..    $18,151,210.03  $18,671,391.54    •$520,181.51        2.79 
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Dividends   Declared   During   Year   Ended  June   30,    1910: 

Dividend  No.  117,  lH  per  cent,  paid  October,  1909 $1,310,006.25 

Dividend  No.  US,  1       per  cent,  paid  January,  1910 743,575.00 

Dividend  No.  119,  I'/i  per  cent,  paid  April,  1910 935,938.75 

Dividend  No.  120.  1       per  cent,  paid  July,  1910 748,752.00 

Total,  5       per  cent $3,743,272.00 

PROFIT   AND  LOSS 

Credit  balance,  June   30.  1909 $17,767,260.51 

Surplus  for  year  ended  June  30,  1910 $l,004,609.t8 

Interest  prior  to  current  fiscal  year  on  advances 

for    construction     171,912.62 

Sundry  adjustments  not  affecting  current  year's 

income    25,976.95 

$1,202,498.65 
Less: 

Discount  on  bonds  issued  and  sold, 
commission  and  premium  on  loan 
made,   and   loss  on   lands  sold. .  .$996,710.74 
Depreciation    on : 
Tracks    removed    . . .  $59,439.00 
Structures    sold,    re- 
moved or  destroyed     93,131.24 
Equipment  sold,  dis- 
mantled     or      de- 
stroyed         527,662.62     680,232.86         1,676,943.60  474.44i.95 

Credit  balance,   June   30.   1910    $17,292,815.56 

EXPENDITURES   FOR   ADDITIONS  AND  BETTERMENTS 
YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1910 

Right  of   way  and  station    grounds $154,434.78 

Widening    cuts    and    fills 192,919.03 

Protection    of   banks    12,179.10 

Grade   revisions  and  changes   of   line 16.914.71 

Bridges,   trestles   and  culverts 149,652.45 

Increased    weight    of    rail 197,252.08 

Improved   frogs  and  switches s 9,515.97 

Track  fastenings  and  other  materials 48,513.31 

Ballast      495,641.24 

Additional    main    tracks 1,499.43 

Sidings    and   spur    tracks 307,769.13 

Terminal    yards    146,117.06 

Fencing    right    of    way 20,483.79 

Improvement  of  over  and  under  grade  crossings..  2,847.14 

Track   elevation,  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  etc.  73,851.42 

Interlocking    apparatus    37,645.23 

Block   and    other    signal   apparatus...* 457,710.62 

Telegraph    and    telephone    lines 124,120.98 

St.ition    buildings    and    fixtures 346.490.62 

Shops,  engine  houses  and  turn  tables 167,359.47 

Shop    machinery    and    tools 36,261.87 

Water  and   fuel  stations   223,606.18 

Grain   elevators  and   storage   warehouses 37,660.50 

Dock  and    wharf   property 20.35 

Electric    light    and    power    plants 2,687.60 

Miscellaneous    structures    416.22 

Interest    and    commissions 51,371.42  $3,311,942.84 

Equipment : 

Steam   locomotives    $89,515.82 

Passenger   train  cars 29,630.78 

Freight    train   cars 4,513.43 

Work    equipment     12,982.26       136,642.29 

Total    additions    and    betterments $3,448,585.13 

Figures    in    italics    denote    credits. 


ROCK    ISLAND    LINES.      MAINTENANCE    OF    WAY    AND    STRUC- 
TURES—REMARKS. 

YEAR    ENDED    JUNE    30,    1910. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  miles  of  the  first  track 
main  lines  (as  distinguished  from  branch  lines)  owned  or  leased,  not  in- 
cluding trackage  rights,  which  are  used  in  the  rail  and  ballast  tables  on 
preceding  page: 

June    30. 

1910.  1909. 

Chicago,   III.,  to  Colorado  Springs,   Colo 1,063.03  1,063.92 

Davenport,  la.,  to  Dallas,  Tex.  (via  Kansas  City) S33.61  833.57 

Herington,   Kan.,   to   Santa   Rosa,    N.   M 526.92  526.59 

Burlington,  la.,   to   Minneapolis,   Minn 307.58  307.58 

Altamont,  Mo.,  to  Nor.  Topeka,  Kan.  (via  St.  Joseph)       137.96  138.09 

McFarland.    Kan.,    to    Belleville,    Kan 103.19  103.19 

Memphis,   Tenn..  to  Tucumcari,   N.  M.    (to  six  miles 

west  of   Ontario,   Tex.,    in    1909) 869.87  799.16 

Biddle,    Ark.,    to    Eunice,    La 292.40  292.52 

St.   Louis,  Mo.,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo 2S3.90  283.97 

Total     4,418.46  4,348.59 

Improvements  to  roadway  have  been  made  as    follows: 

Ties   were  renewed  to   the  extent  of  2,602,978  or   an  average  of  343  per 

mile    of    first,    second   and   third   main    track    owned    and    leased;     of  these 

ties    2,200,278    were   treated    with   creosote. 

Track   miles    of   new   ballast 184.30  miles 

Track    miles    leballasted    281.71  miles 

Miles   of   roadbed   widened   to  standard  width 212.58  miles 

Road  miles  of  new  right   of  way   fence   built 26.94  miles 

Lineal  feet,  transversely  to  track,  of  iron  pipe  culverts  built.  .  .  .      3,920  feet 
Lineal   feet,   transversely  to  track,  of  iron  pipe  culverts  built..      6,180  feet 
Lineal  feet,  transversely  to  track,  of  vitrified  pipe  culverts  built        794  feet 
Lineal  feet  of  timber  bridges  or  trestles  replaced  with  steel,  con- 
crete or  masonry   bridges    360  feet 

Lineal   feet   of  bridges  and  trestles   filled 9,475  feet 

Lineal    feet    of    iron    or    steel    bridges    replaced    with    heavier 

structures     1,220  feet 

Lineal  feet  of  new  pile  trestles  built 1,581  feet 

Lineal    feet   of  new   steel   bridges   built 141  feet 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  length  and  nature  of  bridges 
for  June  30,  1910,  compared  with  previous  year: 

Kind  of  bridge  and  length   (in  feet) 

Combi- 
nation 
Steel  (wood 

Total  and         Ma-     and 

Bridges.  (feet)  iron       sonry  iron)   Wooden  Trestles 

Main  track,  June  30,  1910...    521,879      147,616      620      3,093      2,449      368,101 

Per  cent,   of  total    length 28.29       .12  .59  .47  70.53 

Main   track.  June  30,  1909.    527,403      146,571       566       4,052       2,570      373,044 
Per  cent,   of   total  length 27.79       .11  .77  .49  70.84 

The  average  expense  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  per  mile  of 
first,  second  and  third  main  track  owned  and  leased  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  was  $1,372.85,  as  against  $1,145.58  last  year. 

All  the  rail  relaid  during  the  year  has  replaced  lighter  weight  and  > 
corresponding  increase  in  metal  has  been  made  in  appliances. 


MAINTENANCE   OF   WAY   AND    STRUCTURES— REMARKS 

YEAR    ENDED   JUNE   30,   1910 

CO.VIl',\I<.\TI\K  STATEMENTS  OF  RAIL  IN  MAIN  AND  BRANCH  LINES    OWNED  OR  LEASED  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1909,  AND  1910. 

OF  JUNE  30.  1909  AND   1910 


Rail 


Total 
Miles 
Owned 


Leased 
Main    Lines: 

First   track    *4,41S.4fi 

Second     track    267.31 

Third   track    9.43 


Total     4,696.20 

['tr  crnt.   tif   main  lines 

First   track    •4,348.69 

Srconrl     track     265.02 

Third    track     9.48 


ToUl    

Per  cent   of   main    lines. 


Branch    Lines: 

First    track     

Second   track    .... 


Total    

i'rr  cent,   of   branch   line*. 


First    track     . 
Second   track 


Total    

Per  cent,    of   branch   lines. 


2,086.40 
14.90 


S.08a.A4 
14.9S 


9,998.66 


Total    track     

Per  cent,  of   total   track. 


7,egft.s» 


Total    track     

Per  cent,  of  total   track. 


100 

5.20 


6.20 
.11 
6.20 


6.90 
.07 


85 
1,089.46 
148.86 


1,238.81 
20.38 
870.60 
103.89 


078.09 
91.07 


24.86 
6.09 


90.88 
1.00 


.98 
.01 


1,908.19 
10.48 


2.140.63 

45.50 

2,103.24 

161.70 


Weight   Per  Yard   and   Miles  of   Each  Weight 

Re-rolled 

80        70 

208.50  69.10 

'.'.'.'.'.'.v.  9^43 


65B-7-8 
665.48 


208.60 

4.44 

129.69 


78.59 

1.67 

131.90 


666.48 

14.17 

700.69 


2,264.94 
48.00 


263.08 
1.00 


129.69 
9.81 


700.63 
16.16 


394.06 
8.62 


1.173.03 
7.80 


63  and 
66-8  under 
9.28  


349.36      0.33 

7.44       .30 

394.06      13.38 


13.38 
.30 


266.07 
8.80 

363.64 
11.78 

841.38 
4.03 

808.66 
10.19 

1.180.91 
39.36 

601.36 
10.71 

376.39 
0.1T 

904.80 

3.08 

908.19 

1,187.84 
7.01 

010.64 

97T.17 

306.44 
M.HO 

840.81 
11.66 

908.19 
9.77 

1.106.76 
39.88 

1.630.17 
10.88 

1,689.81 
20.80 

010.64 
30,06 

377.17 
0.94 

9,«0fl.«0 
81.97 

908.60 
3.71 

120.69 
1.70 

433. IS 
5.02 

4.'<7.fl4 
0.40 

000.03 
19.60 

003.64 
13.01 

000.48 
7.80 

376.99 
S.S8 

3,63  L.M 
33.31 

039.09 
8.80 

277.17 
S.64 

CHrrnmm 


ll'ln 
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SL'I 


nallatl 
Main   I.inct: 

IIAI.I.A  M 

Iciliil 

Milr. 

Ownol  »i 

l^nMe<l 

4,41N.4n 

l.\    .MAIN   ; 

Kock 
1,211.27 

'.'07.31 

10.10 

v.at 

4,006.20 

1,227.37 

211.1  1 

4,848.50 

1,101.01 

206.02 

10.10 

D.4,'i 

Total    

4,023.04 

1,121.13 

24.25 

Branch    Llne«: 

2,086.40 

118.95 

14.00 

Total        

8,O0O..S0 

118.05 

I'cr   cent.   o(  branch   lines 

3.06 

2,083.(14 

105.13 

14.02 

Total    

2,008.56 

105.13 

3.50 

7,605.59 

1,346.32 

17.40 

7,621.60 

1,226.26 

Per  cent,  of  total   track 

16.09 

Kind  of   llalliKt  nn'l   Milcn  ol   Kach   Kind 


lliirned 
Clay 

491.71 

Gravel 

1,857.81 

222.90 

9,43 

Cinder 

411.25 
26.40 

Total 

3,472.04 

204.40 

9.43 

or 
Dirt 

940.42 
2.91 

491.71 
10.47 

1,590.14 
38.87 

486.A6 
0.80 

3,745.87 
79.78 

949.83 
20.22 

400.51 

1,303.84 

217.00 

9.1.1 

370.80 
29.05 

8,299.69 

202.24 
9.43 

1,049.00 
2.78 

460.S1 

0.00 

1,590.27 
34.40 

899.35 
8.04 

3,671.20 
77.25 

1,061.78 
22.76 

30.83 

025.11 

271.81 
14.90 

1,040.20 
14.90 

1,939.29 

30.83 
1.03 

625.11 
20.88 

286.21 
9.54 

1,001.10 
3.5,30 

1,939.29 
64.64 

16.08 

624.62 
.65 

625.27 
20.85 

290.66 
14.27 

1,036.49 
14.92 

1,947.15 

16.08 
.54 

304.93 
10.17 

1,051.41 
35.06 

1,947.15 
64.94 

522.54 
6.79 

2,215.25 
28.79 

2,215.54 
20.07 

722.86 
9.89 

4,806.97 
62.46 

2,888.62 
37.54 

476.59 
6.25 

704.28 
9.24 

4,622.67 
60.65 

2,998.93 
39.35 

$3,283,310.67  $2, 934. .'520. 00  $348,790.67 
750,000.00         750,000.00      


2,463,240.00     2,463,240.00 
527,880.00         587,640.00 


i'A 


214,500.00 
25,500.00 

100,794.90 
14,952.56 

199,896.72 


270,000.00      270,000.00 

243,750.00      29,250.00 

32,464.47      6,964.47 


142,121.08 


100,794.90 
14,952.56 
57,775.64 


INTEREST  ACCRUED. 
YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  SO,  1910,  COMPARED  WITH  PREVIOUS  YEAR. 
Rate 

Per        , Amount ^ 

Description  of  Debt    Cent.       1909-10  1908-09  Increase        Decrease 

Tht  Chicago,  Rock  Is- 
land and  Pacific 
H  a  i  I  wa  y  Com- 
fany: 

First  and  refunding 
mortgage  gold 
bonds    4 

First  mortgage 
bonds  6 

General  mortgage 
gold   bonds    4 

Gold  bonds  of  1902     4 

Extended  two  year 
notes,  paid  April 
1,    1909    6 

Equipment  gold 
notes    i'A 

Equipment  notes, 
series     B 6 

E(|uipment  gold 
bonds,    series    C. . 

Eauipmcnt  gold 
bonds,    series    D.      4 

Miscellaneous      i  n  - 

tcrest    

Burlington,  Cedar 
Rapids  and  North- 
ern Railway  Com- 
pany : 

Consolidated  first 
mortgage    bonds. .     5 

First  mortgage 
bonds  —  Cedar 
Ranids,  Iowa 
Falls  and  North- 
western Railway 
Company     6 

First  mortgage 
bonds — The  Slin- 
ncapolis  &  St. 
I.ouis        Railroad 

Company     7 

Rock  Island  and  Pe- 
oria Railway 
Company: 

Consolidated       first 
mortgage    bonds..      6 
Choctaw,        Oklahoma 
and      Gulf      Rail- 
road Company  : 

General  mortgage 
bonds     5 

First  mortgage 
gold  bond  s — 
Choctaw  and 
Memphis  R  a  i  I- 
road  Company   . . 

Consolidated  mort- 
gage gold  bonds. 

First  mortgage 
gold  bonds — Lit- 
tle Rock  Bridge 
Company    

Equipment  trust 
notes,   series    B. . 

Equipment      trust 
notes,    series    C. . 
Rock    Island     Arkan- 
sas  and  Louisiana 
Railroad         Com- 


550,000.00         550,000.00 


95,250.00  95,250.00 


275,000.00    275,000  00 


5 

176,224.76 

176,250,00 

5 

270,550.00 

270,550.00 

6 

14,100.00 

15,300.00 

5 

312.50 

4K 

7,425.00 

17,325.00 

1,200.00 

312.50 

9,900.00 


I  r  s  t        mortgage 
gold  bonds    i'/2 


Total    interest... 


123,750.00 


123.750.00 


ROCK  ISLAND  LINES.     PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  AND  PER  MILE  OF 

ROAD   STATISTICS. 

Year  Ended  June  30,  1910,  Compared  with  Previous  Year. 


Passenger  Traffic : 

Revenue  per  passenger  mile. . 

Revenue  per  passenger 

Revenue  per  train  mile  (ex- 
cluding  mail,   express,   etc.) 

Revenue  per  train  mile  (in- 
cluding mail,  express,  etc.) 

Revenue  per  car  mile  (cars 
carrying    passengers) 


1909-10. 


$.0191 
.962 


1908-09.     Increase.     Decrease. 


.276 


Revenue    per    mile    of     road 

(exclud.  mail,  express,  etc.)   2,409.14 

Revenue     per     mile     of    road 

(includ.  mail,  express,  etc.)   2,869,56 

Number     of     passengers     per 

train    mile     54.31 

Number  of  passengers  per  car 
mile  (cars  carrying  pas- 
sengers)              14,46 

Average    distance   carried    (in 

miles)     50,47 

Number  of  cars  per  train,  ,  .  .  5.10 

Average  miles  of  revenue  pas- 
sengers  per   mile    operated.      126,300 
Per  Mile  of  Road: 

Total    operating    revenue $8,232.71 

Operating   expenses    5,976.11 


Net    operating   revenue.  .$2,256.60 
Taxes    a 357.64 

Operating  income    $1,898.96 

Outside       operations       (debit 

balance)      19.38 

Hire      of     equipment      (debit 

balance)     14.5.59 

Other    income    192.72 


Interest     1,135.05 

Rentals     192.38 

Betterments    on    lines    leased 

from   other   companies*  . . .  9.01 


Total  charges   $1,336.44 

Balance  of  income  (avail- 
able  for   dividends)  ....       590,27 


Betterments  on  lines  leased 
from  other  companies,  per 
mile  of  the  leased  roads 
so     improvedt 393.8 


$.0188 
.954 


1.039 
1.234 


2,228.08 
2,051.14 


50.83 
5,16 


$7,622.97 
5,296.72 

$2,326.25 
282.92 

$2,043.33 

18.21 

101,18 
145.74 


Total    income     $1,926.71  $2,069,68 


1,104.01 
195,35 


$1,301,43 


89,96 


$,0003 
,006 


$609.74 
679.39 


$35.01 


303.92 


$69.65 

$144.37 
1.17 
44,41 


$142,07 


$9,129,874.61  $8,861,223.05  $268,651.56 


•Used   average  miles   operated    same  as    for    other  computations. 
tCovers    Keokuk    and    Des    Moines    Railway    and    Little    Rock    and    Hot 
Springs  Western   Railroad. 
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ROCK    ISL.AND   LINES.      FREIGHT    TR.\FFIC   ST.\TISTICS. 
YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1910,  COMPARED  WITH   PREVIOUS  YEAR. 


1909-10. 

$.0092 

2.203 

2.380 


Revenue    per    ton    mile 

Revenue    per    ton 

Revenue    per    train    mile.... 

Revenue  per  car  mile  (ex- 
cludes caboose  car  miles)  .  .  .0992 

Revenue    per   mile    of   road..    5,248.76 

Number     of     tons     per    train 

mile — revenue     freight 257.43 

Number  of  tons  per  train 
mile — company    freight....         39.51 


Number  of  tons  per  train 

mile — all    freight     .  .  296.94 

Number  of  tons  per  loaded 
car   mile — revenue    freight.         15.07 
Number    of   tons    per    loaded 
car   mile — company    freight  2.31 


1908-09. 
$.0094 
2.284 
2.490 

.1024 
4,878.67 


Decrease. 
$.0002 
.081 
.110 

.0032 


3.80 
.08 


Number  of  tons  per  loaded 
car   mile — all    freight.  . 

Number  of  cars  per  train — ■ 
loaded    

Number  of  cars  per  train — - 
empty     

Number  of  cars  per  train 
—all     

Average  haul  per  ton — rev- 
enue freight   (in  miles) .  . .  . 

Average  haul  per  ton — com- 
pany    freight    (in    miles).. 

Average  haul  per  ton — all 
freight    (in   miles) 

.Average  ton  miles  of  revenue 
freight  per  mile  operated.  . 


1909-10. 

1908-09. 

17.38 

17.22 

17.06 

17.44 

6.89 

6.84 

23.95 

24.28 

238.28 

242.fiS 

117.37 

111.90 

209.55 

212.76 

567,792 

518,394 

Increase.     Decrease. 


NORTHERN    PACIFIC   RAILWAY   COMPANY — FOURTEENTH    ANNUAL  .REPORT. 


Office  of  the 
NORTHERN   PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 

September  23,   1910. 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the 

Northern    Pacific  Railway  Company. 
The   following,  being  the  Fourteenth   .\nrual  Report,  shows  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  your  property  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910: 

INCOME  ACCOUNT. 
Revenue   From  Transportation: 


1909. 

Freight    $47,073,305.13 

Passenger    17,330,608.06 

Other    revenue    from   trans- 
portation            3,416,101.72 

Totals   $67,820,014.91 

Revenue  from  operation  other 
than  transportation    640,732.30 


Total  operating  revenue 

Per  mile   (average) 

Operating  E,\penses: 

Maintenance     of     way     and 

structures   

Maintenance   of   equipment. 

Traffic   expenses    

Transportation   expenses  ... 
General  expenses    


$68,460,747.21 
$12,071.46 


$7,847,050.35 

7,845,689.35 

919,199.03 

20.305,621.20 
1,102,444.72 


Totals     $38,020,004.65 


$6,703.94 
$30,440,742.56 
5,367.52 


Per  mile   (average) 

Net    operating    revenue... 

Per  mile   (average) 

Outside  operations: 

Sleeping,  parlor,  observation, 
dining  and  cafe  cars  and 
restaurants     


Total   net   revenue $30,870,102.14 

Taxes  accrued    2,547,834,67 

Per  mile   (average) 449,25 

Operating    income    28,322,267.47 

Other  income: 

Dividends  and  interest  on 
securities,  interest  on  de- 
posits  and   miscellaneous.  2,355,670.81 

Rentals  received 889,748.10 

Hire   of    equipment 452,218.91 

Gross   income    $32,019,905.20 

Deduct: 

Rentals  paid    $337,136.31 

Interest  on   funded  debt....  0,770,002,50 
Interest     and      commissions 

on  new  stock  subscriptions  3,2fiS.416  86 

Dividends  on   stock 14,105,000.00 

Totals    $24,485,655.20 

Net  income  for  the  year  $7,584,350.00 
Ratio    nf    operating    (xpenses 

to  total   operating  revenue,.  66,54% 
Ratio  of  taxes  to  total  operat- 

ing    revenue    8,72% 

•Decrease. 


1910. 
$48, 7.">8, 736.25 
21,333,312.84 

3,671,816.80 

$73,763,865.89 

761,960.30 

$74,525,826.19 
$12,927.67 


$10,842,955.20 

8.992.137.09 

1,036.403.62 

24,045.197.09 

1,070,712.33 

$45,987,405  83 

$7,977.24 

$28,538,420.86 

4,950.43 


Increase 
or  Decrease. 
$1,685,431.12 
4,002,704.78 

255,715.08 

$5,943,850.98 

121,228.00 

$6,065,078.98 
$856.21 


$2,995,904.85 

1,146,447.74 

117,204.59 

3.739,575.89 

•$31,732.39 

$7,967,400.68 

$1,273,30 

•$1,902,321.70 

•417.09 


$429,859.58     $802,474.89     $173,115.31 


$29,140,895.75 

3,621,999.80 

628.29 

25,518,895.95 


2,500.474.91 

1,289,252.04 

160,578.51 


•$1,729,206.39 

$1,074,165.13 

179,04 

•2,803.371,52 


$29,475,201.41   '$2,544,703. 88 


$509,927.90 
6,669,014.17 


17,860,000.00 


$24,688,942,07 
$4,936,250,84 


6l,717t. 
4,80% 


$172,791.56 
•105,988.38 


•3.268,416,88 
3.255,000.00 


$53,S8fl,87 
•$2,508,090.75 


8.17% 
1.14% 


MILEAGE  OPERATED. 

Changes  have  taken  place  in  the  mileage  operated  during  the  year  a«  fell 
There  were  added: 


Miles, 


Tan,  81,  1010.      Shields    River    Valley    Railway,    Junction    to   Wil- 

•^  sail,  Mc.ntann,  constructed 28.00 

Ian     81     1010       l,ewi»lnii    Jiimlion    to     I.ewiston,     Idaho     (Union 

Pnrilir    R,    R.),  leased t , "' "' 

Ian    81    1010,      I'nsco  In  .Simkr  River   lunclion.  Wash.   (Spokane, 

Portland  «   Seattle   Ry.),  leased »4.8« 


Total  addi 


119.78 


Jan.  31,   1910. 
June  30,   1910. 


June  30,  1910. 


Red  River  Branch  in  Minnesota  shortened.        .87 
Main    Line    in   Oregon — North    Portland   to 
Coble — leased     to     Astoria     &     Columbia 

River   R.   R.   Co 35.15 

Corrections  by  line  changes  and  rechaining     1.56 


Total  deductions 


Net  additions   80.82 

Mileage  operated  June  30,   1909 5,733.30 


Mileage  operated  June  30,  1910 5,814.12 

Average  mileage  operated  during  the  year 5,764.83 

EARNINGS. 
freight  business. 
Freight   revenue  was  $48,758,736.25,   an  increase   of  $1,685,431.12,  or  3.58 
per  cent.,  over  the  previous  year. 

5.419.084.365  tons  of  revenue   freight  were  moved   one  mile,   an   increase 
of  158,591,705  tons  one  mile,  or  3.01  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 
The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  increased  from  .00895  to  .00900. 
The  revenue  train   load  decreased  from   434.59  to   429.28   tons.     The  total 
train  load,  including  company  freight,  increased  from  520.71  to  523.65  tons. 

PASSENGER    BUSINESS. 

Passenger  revenue  was  $21,333,312.84,  an  increase  of  $4,002,704.78,  or 
23.10  per  cent.,  over  the  previous  year. 

Mail  revenue  was  $1,032,891.12,  a  decrease  of  $30,165.78,  or  2.84  per  cent. 

Express  revenue  was  $1,573,000.11,  an  increase  of  $159,442.04,  or  11.28 
per  cent. 

Excess  baggage  and  miscellaneous  passenger  revenue  was  $333,468.62,  an 
increase  of  $22,984.67,  or  7.40  per  cent. 

The  total  revenue  for  persons  and  property  carried  on  passenger  trains 
was  $24,272,672.69,  an  increase  of  $4,154,965.71,  or  20.65  per  cent.,  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  9,639,994,  an  increase  of  1,235,238 
over  the  previous  year,  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile 
was  976,772,093,  an  increase  of  209,332,628,  or  27.28  per  cent. 

The  miles  run  by  revenue  passenger  trains  was  12,374,907,  an  increase 
of  3,003,475,  or  31.38  per  cent. 

The  rate  per  passenger  per  mile  was  .02184,  and  .02258  last  year. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

CONDUCTING    TRANSPORTATION. 

The  charges  for  transportation  expenses  were  $24,045,197.09,  an  increase 
of  $3,739,575.89,  or  18,42  per  cent.,  of  which  $1,973,532.66,  or  9.72  per  cent, 
consisted  of  labor. 

Passenger  train  mileage  for  the  year  increased  31.38  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year,  which  also  necessarily  entailed  a  large  increase  in  transporta- 
tion expenses. 

maintenance    of    EQUIPMENT. 

The  charges  for  maintenance  of  equipment  were  $3,992,137.09,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,146,447.74,  or  14.61  per  cent. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

Total  numoer  of  locomotives  on  active  list  June  30,  1909 1,328 

Additions: 
Purchased: 

Switch  locomotives    25 

Pacific  type   passenger  locomotives 44 

Mikado  type   freight  locomotives 40 

Mallet  type  freight  locomotives 11 

1,448 

Deductions: 

Sold   8 

Dismantled    6 

Total  number  on  active  list  June  30,   1910 1,480 

In  addition  to  those  on  active  list,  there  are  86  locomotives  held  for 
sale;  four  rngines  having  been  sold  or  dismantled  during  the  year. 


Total   loconiotivrs   o\ 

Active  lilt. 
Assignnienl  June  SO,  1909. 
Added  during  (iscal  year.. 


88 
u-d l.«« 

HAULING    CAPACITY.  . 

Tractive  Total  weight  Tot.il  weight 

Number.       power,  on  drivers,        ..( .-nKinr, 

1,323     30.173.200  177,050.402     •.".'■.',;  ro.ilBJ 

....       180        4,869,700  21,878,650       ;s,743,500 


Oct    81     1909      Main    line    in    Washinglon    traniferrtd    to 

sidings    1»» 


Total    l.*«8     44,048,800     198,088,048     861,614,158 

Sold  and  dismantled 18  84M00         1^4,500         1,860.860 

Total     l.<80     48,700,400     107,858,548     850,1(18.608 

NoTK.~nn  account  of  several  compound  engines  being  changeil  In  simple, 
the  weights  niid  Irortivc  power  for  assignineni  as  of  June  :t0,  1009,  do  not 
show  the  same  lulal  as  was  sh.iwn  in  annual  report  for  1009, 
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The    follawinc    jUalrinrni    hIioh^   Ihr    rharni 
liH'ui<uillvr>    .(  Ilir  rnMipiiny  .>■<  .Itiiip  SO,   1010 


llip    rharnrlrr    nml    iIh 


/m>  w. 
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18.135 

(")(      r      1   Tj  ^ 
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75.68 

37.440 
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1 
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10 
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13.880 
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26.113 
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4 

4 
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73.00 
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« 

A 

M.19 

43.83 

11.350 

nO  >J  oo  I 

■0 

44 

IJ4 

itim 

70.38 

31.375 

IM 

IM 

lOl.lJ 

76.73 

33J00 

qQ(  SI    So  1 

IM 

40 

110 

1MJ5 

101.68 

46.300 

oOOQO  jOq  i 

16 

ft 

n 

170.70 

150.72 

64.940 

aOOoSoOjOo  ^ 

9 

i 

118.9e 

101.90 

89.340 

OMKd  kmmiUvn  . 

4 

4 

6332 

63.32 

2"),250 

Ttm 

l,JM 

17 

120 

1,436 

MM 

6807 

J0.334 

Condition                                                                                          Number.  Percent. 

Good    1,182  81. IS 

Fair   182  12.50 

At  shops 92  B.32 

1,456  100.00 

Number  of  oil  burning  locomotives 3  0.206 

Number  of  locomotives  cquipiwd  with  superheaters 81  5.56 

rASSE.Nr.ER    EQUIPMENT. 

On  Tune  SO,  1909,  the  company  owned  1,005  passenger  train  cars,  includ- 
im  lOS  sleeping  cars,  owned  jointly  with  the  Pullman  Company;  one  June 
ID,  1910,  1,1 19  iiassenner  train  cars.  includinK  131  sleeping  cars  owned 
jointly  with  the  Pullman  Company,  a  net  increase  of  114. 

The  passenger  etiuipment  of  the  company  was  in  extremely  active  use 
from  Jnly  1  to  necenilier  31,  1909,  and  could  not  be  shopped  during  that 
time.  On  June  30,  1910,  of  the  1,119  cars  owned,  894  cars  were  not  due 
in  shops  for  two  months  or  more. 

FREIGHT  EQUIPMENT. 

Comparative  number  and  capacity  of  freight  cars: 

Increase 

/ 1909 s  , 1910 ,       or  decrease. 

Capacity  Capacity  Ca|)acity 

(tons).  Number,     (tons).  Number,  (tons). 

789,827     -----         

10,800 

35,625 

62,410 

269,770 

198,985 
33,680 


24,357 

880,887 

1,305 

91,060 

638 

19,770 

210 

8,970 

1,562 

39,675 

130 

4,050 

2,618 

61.250 

•62 

*1,160 

8,614 

291,030 

485 

21,260 

18 

475 

5 

130 

5,193 

216,955 

261 

17,970 

816 

32,640 

*26 

•1,040 

Number, 

Box    23,052 

Furniture    428 

Refrigerator    1,432 

Stock    2,670 

Flat    8,129 

Oil    13 

Coal    4,932 

Ballast  and  ore 842 

Totals     41,498     1,401,442     43,816      1,542,682     2,318      141,240 

Percentage    5.59%     10.08% 

Aver,  capacity  per  car 33.8         ....  35.2       ....  1.4 

•Decrease. 

Of  the  total  number  of  freight  cars  on  the  road  on  June  30,  1910,  only 
1,1 44,  or  3.98  per  cent.,  were  in  need  of  repairs  costing  $5  per  car  or  more. 

In  addition  to  equipment  shown  as  on  hand  June  30,  1910,  the  following 
have  been  purchased  during  the  current  year  and  will  be  delivered  this 
autumn: 

P.icific  type  passenger  locomotives 18 

Passenger  train  cars: 

First-class  coaches   g 

Dining  cars   !!!!!!].!!.!.!!        4 

Observation  cars   .!!!..!...      11 

Freight  train  cars: 

Box  cars,  40  tons'  capacity 33 

Refrigerator  cars 71 

Gondolas,  50  tons'  capacity .'     24 

Hart  convertible  ballast  cars,  50  tons'  capacity 348 

476 

DEPRECI.\TION    OF    EQUIPMENT. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
following  amounts  have  been  charged  to  operating  expenses  on  account  of 
estimated  depreciation  of  equipment,  viz.: 

I.ocomotives    $820,121  34 

Passenger  cars    236.899.51 

Freight  cars   1,367,424.38 

Work  cars    43,623.05 

Floating   equipment    6,777.12 

'■ $2,474,845.34 

Ti,       1.     ^'-^I^^'TEN.VN-CE   OF   W.-\Y   AST)    STRUCTURES. 
Itie  charges   for  inaintc-nance  of   way   and  structures  were   $10,842,955  20, 
an  increase  of  $2,995,904.85,  or  38.18  per  cent.  .^^J-^o, 

in/r.L"  j'"  't^  '■^P°'''  "^  "'^  Comptroller  shows  the  distribution  of  this 
'""ease  under  the  respective  accounts. 

.S,.  fh.^"!'"*'"^  statements  give  particulars  of  the  work  done  and  show 
tnat  the  property  has  been  maintained  and  improved  during  the  pa^t  year 
10  such  an  extent  that  expenditures  of  equal  magnitude  will  not  be  necessary 
during  the  current  year. 

PERMANENT    WAY. 

New  main  line  laid  with  85-pound  rail miles 

^ew  second  track  laid  with  85-pound  rail 

New  second  track  laid  with  90-pound  rail " 

Main  line  relaid  with  new  90-pound  rail 

Branch  line  relaid  with  new  90-pound  rail.  .  . 

Mam  line  relaid  with  new  85-pound  rail " 

Second  track  relaid  with  new  90-pound  rail....  " 

Second  track  relaid  with  new  85-pound  rail " 

Sidings  and  spurs  constructed " 

Track  ballasted   '"  "  •< 

Embankment  w  idened " 


1909. 

1910. 

29.43 

2.40 

115.54 

5.33 

45.23 

13.67 

741.47 

9.00 

374.18 

31.16 

19.00 

36.06 

5.34 

130.77 

75.86 

627.58 

420.13 

191.70 

370.00 

1000.  1910. 

<  rootle   rriirwaU.   main   line lies         l,»0fl,170      l,r,00,4O4 

<  ro»«  tie   rrnrwaU,  hiiincli   lliirs "  071,010         blO,03'Z 

limliiT  liiKlgm  rcpliiccd  by  pcrmnncnl  Dtructure* 

and  rinhiinkmcnls,  173  in  number,  equal  to.... miles  l.O.'t  &.7e 

liinliir   I. tiiIkch  renewed 44  40 

I  iiiibrr    mlvrrl*  replaced 217  101 

New   Mock    fence  connlnirlcd miles  272.67  150X4 

New  snow  fence  coiiHlrurlrd "  0.50  I .',  .09 

On  June  80,  1010,  2,040.00  miles  of  important  main  lines  of  the  r;'„„;,.,i  y 
were  laid  wiili  rail  weighing  85  or  00  pound*  to  the  yard.  I!y  Ihr  <]■,..■  of 
Ihe  calendar  year  1910  all  iri;iin  line  betweni  St.  Paul  and  Diiluth,  and  be 
iHccii  St.  Paul,  Duliilh,  Seattle  and  Portland,  will  have  been  laid  with  heavy 
steel,  with  the  exception  of  the  line  between  Hrainrrd  and  Staples,  .\linn., 
30  miles,  and  a  few  points  where  changes  in  curvature  and  grade  are  con- 
templated. 

BRIDCES. 

During  the  year,  213  bridges  were  replaced  and  114  abandoned.  Forty 
were  replaced  by  timber  structures,  and  22  permanent  and  151  timber 
structures  were  replaced  in  permanent  form,  as  follows; 

Kcplaced   by   embankment 155  bridges,  28,823  lineal   feet 

Replaced  by  truss,  girder  and  I-beam  spans. .     18        "  1,550       "         " 

Total    173        "  30,373       "         " 

Forty  timber  bridges,  making  8,117  lineal  feet,  have  been  renewed  this  year. 
One  hundred  and  one  timber  culverts  were  rebuilt  this  year — 12  in   tem- 
porary and  89  in  permanent  form. 

On  June  30  there  were  under  construction  on  operated  lines  1,255  lineal 
feet  of  steel  girder  and  I-beam  spans,  1,866  lineal  feet  of  steel  truss  spans, 
259  lineal  feet  of  steel  trestle,  896  lineal  feet  of  reinforced  concrete  trestle, 
one  325-foot  and  one  200-foot  steel  draw  spans  and  one  160-foot  bascule 
draw  span. 

BRIDGES   AS    TIIEV    EXISTED    JUNE    30,    1910. 

Aggregate 
length. 
^      ,    .  ,  No.    Lineal  ft.  Miles. 

Steel,  iron,  stone  and  concrete  permanent  bridges....       522       86,698     16.42 
Timber  and  combination  iron  and  timber  structures...   2,057     427,995     81.06 

Totals   3,179     514,693     97.48 

Total  length  of  timber  structures  replaced  by  steel  bridges,  embankment, 
or  in  other  permanent  form,  from  July  1,  1885,  when  work  was  commenced. 
to  June  30,  1910,  has  been  118.21  miles. 

BLOCK    SIGNALS   AND    INTERLOCKING    PLANTS. 

On  account  of  the  growing  volume  of  business  moving  over  the  important 
main  lines  of  your  company,  safety  appliances  of  one  kind  and  another  have 
been  authorized,  as  follows: 
Minnesota — 

Between    Northtown   Junction    and    St.    Cloud — Automatic,    electric   block 

signals  for  double  track. 
St.  Cloud — Electric  interlocking  plant  for  crossing  with  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway. 
Manitoba    Junction — Interlocking    plant    to    protect    the    junction    of    the 

Winnipeg  line  with  the  main  line. 
Staples  to  Dilworth — Automatic,  electric  block  signals  for  double  track. 
Carman — Mechanical     interlocking     plant     for     crossing     with     the     Great 

Northern  Railway. 
Wisconsin  — 

Superior — Mechanical    interlocking    plant    for    crossing   of    this    company's 

line  with  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway. 
Montana — 

Huntley  and  Billings — Automatic  signals  for  protection  of  the  Yellowstone 

River  bridge. 
Laurel — Mechanical  interlocking  plant  for  the  protection   of  the  yard  and 

the  connection  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
Billings  to  Livingston — .Automatic,  electric  block  signals. 
Livingston — Automatic   signals    protecting  the   junction    of  the   main   line 

vvith  the  Yellowstone  Park  Branch. 
Silver    Bow — Mechanical    interlocking    plant   to    protect   crossing    with    the 

Butte,  Anaconda  &•  Pacific  Railway. 
Garrison — Mechanical  interlocking  plant  to  protect  junction  of  the  Helena 

and  Butte  lines. 
Garrison   to  Missoula — .Vutomatic,  electric  block  signals. 
Washington   - 

Tacoma-Seattle — The  block  signals  mentioned  in  the  last  report  have  been 
_  installed  and  placed  in  service. 
Kal,-inia    to    Vancouver — Contract   has  been   let    for   installation    of  electric 

block  signals. 
Oregon — 

North    Portland   to    Portland— Contract    has   been    let    for    installation    of 

electric  block  signals. 
Contract  also  has  been  let  for  suitable  signals  on  the  double  track  bridges 

over   the   Columbia   and    Willamette    rivers    and   approaches   to   and  con- 
nection between  them. 

CHARGES  TO  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 
Upon    requisition    of   the    executive    officers,    approved    by    the    Board    of 
Directors,  expenditures  have  been  made  during  the  past  fiscal  year   for: 
Real  estate,  right  of  way  and  terminals: 

At   Superior.   Wis.,   real   estate $1,269.14 

St.    Paul,    Minn.,    real   estate 10,376.00 

Minneapolis,    Minn.,    real    estate 58,251.35 

Laurel,    Mont.,    terminals 9,486.72 

Paradise,    Mont.,    terminals 30,465.70 

Sand  Point,  Idaho,  terminals 14,946.69 

Spokane.  Wash.,  real   estate 1^327.80 

Seattle,    Wash.,    terminals,    tunnel    and    pas- 
senger   station    13,434.37 

Tacoma,   Wash.,   real  estate    (credit) /-MJi 

Aberdeen,   Wash.,    real    estate 1,859.00 

T>  ,        ,-         ,  ■ $141,343.82 

Uranches,  line  changes,  grade  revisions  and  second  main  track : 
One-third  interest  in  double  track  line  Van- 
couver to  North  Portland,  including  bridges 
over  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers  (two- 
thirds  owned  by  Spokane,  Portland  &  Se- 
attle   Railway    Co.) — additional    charges $70,720.95 

Edgeley-Missouri   River   line.   North    Dakota..  38,284.66 

Pingree  west  line.   North   Dakota 143,891.68 

Turtle   Lake   extension.    .N'orth    Dakota 21,399.87 

Glendive-Helena   cut-off,    Montana 22,883.98 

Bitter    Root   Branch   extension,    Montana 12,364.41 

DeSmet   to   Paradise,    Montana    (credit) v  ?.oo 

White  Pine  Hill,   Mont.,  grade  revision 38,076.38 

Ritzville-EUensburg  cut-off,  Washington,  right 

of    way     72,204.60 

Sunnyside    Branch    extension,    Washington...  65,209.05 
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Green  River  Branch  extension,  Washington.. 

Tacoma-Tenino    line,    Washington 

Gray's  Harbor  &  Columbia  River  Railway 

Surveys  and  right  of  way — North  Dakota  and 

Montana     

Argo    to    Black    River,    Washington,    right    of 

way  for  additional  main  track 

Rights   of  way  at  Seattle,   Wash.,   for  change 

of  line   and  new  tracks 

Superior  to  Central   Ave.,  Wis.,   second  main 

track     

St.  Cloud  to  Rice's,  Minn.,  second  main  track 
Philbrook  to  Staples,  Minn.,  second  main  track. 
Wadena    to    Lake   Park,    Minn.,    second    main 

track     

Lake    Park   to    Glyndon,    Minn.,   second    main 

track    (credit)     

Wheatland    to    Buffalo,    N.    D.,    second    main 

track     

Alta    to    Berea,    N.    D.,    second    main    track 

(credit)     

Bloom    to    Jamestown,    N.    D.,    second    main 

track     

Huntley  to  Billings,  Mont.,  second  main  track 
Billings  to  Laurel,  Mont.,  second  main  track. 
Livingston  to  Muir,  Mont.,  second  main  track 

(credit)     

West    End   Junction    to    Muii,    Mont.,    second 

main  track    

Bozeman  to  Logan,  Mont.,  second  main  track 
Garrison    to    Missoula,    Mont.,    second    main 

track     

Missoula    to     DeSraet,     Mont.,     second     main 

track     

M.  P.  73  to  Yardley  (Spokane),  Wash.,  sec- 
ond   main     track 

Auburn  to  Meeker,  Wash.,  second  main  track 
Tenino  to  Kalama,  Wash.,  grade  revision  and 

double   track    

Kalama    to    Vancouver,    Wash.,    second    main 

track     

North  Portland  to  Portland  city  limits,  Ore- 
gon,  second  main    track 

Additions  and  betterments: 

Right  of  way  and  station  giounds 

Widening  cuts  and  fills 

}*rotection    of   banks 

Grade  revisions  and  change  of  line 

Tunnel    improvements    

Bridges,  trestles  and  culverts 

Increased   weight   of   rail 

Improved  frogs  and  switches 

Track  fastenings  and  other  material 

Hallast     

.Additional    main    tracks. 


$10,832.12 
884.091.84 
32,840.43 

3,512.04 

12,635.33 

99,907.11 

433.54 
76,218.95 
21,529.76 

96.00 

24,ooo.gg 

45,213.57 

i,9SS.6i 

14,135.88 
141,377.73 
163,984.29 

42,26t.:6 


289,053.18 
7,958.38 


433.10 

1,746.83 


2,075,359.39 


49.745.13 
4,702,717 


Sidings  and  spur  tracks. 
Terminal    yards    


Fencing  right  of  way. 
Improvements  of  over  and  under  grade  cross- 
ings      

TracK    elevation,  elimination  of  grade  crossings. 


Interlocking    apparatus    

Block  and  other  signal  apparatus 

Telegraph    and   telephone    lines 

Station    buildings    and    fixtures 

Shops,   engine    houses  and   turntables... 

Shop  machinery  and  tools 

Water   and    fuel    stations 

Dock    and    wharf   property 

Snow  and  sand  fences  and  snow  sheds. 
Miscellaneous    structures    


$104,056.85 

35.3fi0.59 

45.091.47 

51,185.81 

246.45 

195,244.72 

791.386.92 

27,076.22 

214.611.55 

196,546.67 

37.352.04 

292.41S.25 

162,619.26 

33,292.13 

6,460.00 


,754.29 
.619.62 
.516.41 
.599.30 
.220.36 
,932.15 
.634.91 
.832.90 
.338.03 
.978.78 
,946.46 


New  equipment.  expenditure. 

locomotives    $2,340,646.86 

Passenger         train 

cars     1,284,969.57 

Freight    train    cars 

and    work   cars..      3,381,554.44 


Total  Less  used  from     Charged 


reserves.  capital. 

$80,189.09  $2,260,457.77 


93,218.92      1,191,740.65 
964,874.18     2,416,680.26 


3.594,322.14 


$7,007,160.87  $1,138,282.19 
Total  for  the  year 

In  addition   to  the  above   amount  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
cific  F.state,  advances  have  been  made  to  sundry  companies  as 

Spokane,  Portland  8t  Seattle  Railway  Co 

(iearwater   Short   Line    Railway   Co 

Missouri    River     Railway    Co 

Western    Dakota    Railway    Co 

Shields    River    Valley    Railway    Co 

Coniiell    Northern    Railway    Co 

Olympic    Prninsular    Railw,iy   Co 

Krnnewick    .Northern    Railway    Co 

Itr;ir    Crrek    &    Western    Railway   Co 

Mi'lland    Railway    of    Manitoba 


•Big   Fork  &   International   Falls  Railwoy  Co.   (credit). 
A.lvi 


nce.i  for   railway  development   in    Oregon. 


$14,807,262.10 

Northern   Pa- 
follows: 

$930,000.00 
454.114.52 

3.952.058.09 

1,859,254.80 
394,240.76 

1,477.397.16 
35.131.37 
12.852.08 
18.488.20 

1,142.600.00 
7fSA74.14 

6.000,000.00 


Total    $14,840,857.68 

*A  note  having  been  given  for  this  item,  It  hn«  been  transferred  to 
"Other  Investments,"  in  accordance  with  rules  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

CAPITAL  STOCK   AND   DEBT. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  amount  of  ropital  stock 
oul«lnnding  dining  the  year,  vix $248,000,000.00 

The  only  chnnge  in  bonded  debt  diirine  the  year  wns  the 
cancrllali€>n  ni  prior  lien  bonds  purchased  with  net  moneys 
of  the  l.ond  Department,  n«  provided  by  Article  8,  Section 
8,  of   mortgage,  amonniiiig   to $496,000.00 

CAMAS    PRAIRIF,    RAILWAY   COMPANY. 
For  limplicily   in  njirration,  an  operating  company  was  organlted  to  main- 
tain   and   operate    the    railroad   owneil    partly   by    the    Northern    Pacific    and 


partly  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  between  Grangeville,  Idaho, 
on  the  fertile  plateau  back  of  Lewiston,  and  Riparia  (Lewiston  Junction), 
Wash.,  via  Lewiston,  148.8  miles.  At  Lewiston  Junction  connection  is 
made  with  the  Portland  line  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  with  the  Snake  River  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  to  Snake  River 
Junction  and  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway  to  Pasco,  thus 
forming  a  line  of  communication  between  the  Camas  Prairie.  Lewiston,  the 
Clearwater  Valley,  the  Yakima  Valley,  Puget  Sound  and  Portland. 

The  new  company  has  operated  the  roads  since  December  1,  1909.  The 
earnings  on  through  business  are  retained  by  the  owning  company  handling 
the  same:  the  earnings  on  local  business  are  applied  to  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  joint  lines. 

SPOKANE,  PORTLAND  &  SEATTLE  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 
The  total  miles  operated  by  this  company  for  the  year  ending  June  30  were: 

Spokane,  Portlands  Seattle  Railway:  Owned.  Leased.  Total. 

Spokane,   Wash.,   to   Portland,   Ore 371.95  16.85  388.80 

Lyle  to  Goldendale,   Wash 42.25  42.25 

Total     414.20  16.85  431.05 

Astoria  &  Columbia  River  R.  R. : 

Portland    to    Astoria.    Ore 60.30  35.15  95.45 

Astoria  to  Seaside,  Ore 22.80  ....  22.80 

Total     83.10  35.15  118.25 

Grand  total    497.30  52.00  549.30 

The    results    of   the    operation    of    the    Spokane,    Portland    &    Seattle    and 

Astoria  &  Columbia  River  roads  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  were: 
Spokane, 

Portland       Astoria  &  Lo- 
&  Seattle       lumbia  River       Total  both 
Railway.  Railroad.  companies. 

Operating   revenue    $3,566,291.45     $767,987.39     $4,334,278.84 

Operating     expenses     2,386,962.08        468,361.77       2,855,323.85 

Net    operating    revenue $1,179,329.37     $299,625.62     $1,478,954.99 

Outside    operations    *3, 970.30         12,541.01  8,570.71 

Total    net     revenue $1,175,359.07     $312,166.63     $1,487,525.70 

Less    taxes     294,675.04  32,955.83  327,630.87 

Operating  income    $880,684.03     $279,210.80     $1,159,894.83 

Other   income    (rents,    etc.)    rec'd. .         381,523.13  1,767.82  383,291.00 

Gross    income     $1,262,207.21     $280,978.62     $1,543,185.83 

Rents,    hire    of   equipment,    etc 329,793.98  5S.878.75  3S8, 672.73 

Balance      $932,413.23     $222,099.87     $1,154,513.10 

•Deficit. 

Business  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  between  Spokane  and  points 
east  thereof  and  the  Gray's  Harbor  territory  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
points  south  therefrom,  including  Portland,  and  business  handled  via  Port- 
land, is  now  commonly  routed  via  the  Spkoane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway. 

The  gross  earnings  of  that  railway  on  business  exchanged  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  in  the  year  covered  by  this  report  approximated 
$1900,000.00. 

During  the  year  attention  has  has  been  given  to  the  development  of 
business  in  Oregon.  The  Oregon  Trunk  Railway  Company  is  now  building 
a  line  of  road  from  a  point  near  Clarke,  Washington,  on  the  Spokane, 
Portland  &  Seattle  Railway,  southwardly  across  the  Columbia  River  and  up 
the  Des  Chutes  Valley  to  licnd,  Oregon,  a  distance  of  156  miles.  This 
road  will  furnish  communication  between  the  great  central  plateau  of 
Oregon    and    the    outside    world. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Oregon  Railway  Company,  which  owns  valuable 
rights  and  terminals  in  Portland,  and  completed  lines  south  and  west  of 
Portland  to  Salem,  Hillsboro  and  Cornelius,  and  of  the  United  Railways 
Company,  which  has  valuable  terminals  and  rights  in  and  about  Portland, 
and  a  line  partly  completed  into  the  counties  of  Columbia,  Clatsop  and 
Tillamook,    have   been   acquired. 

These  three  enterprises,  in  connection  with  the  Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle  Railway,  will  enable  your  company  to  participate  in  the  business  of 
Central   Oregon  and  south  and  west  of   Portland. 

"The  construction  and  management  of  the  properties  are  being  handled  by 
the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway  Company,  and  your  company,  up 
to  June  30,  had  advanced  as  its  share  of  the  investment  $5,000,000.00, 
shown  in  the  statement  of  Construction  Expenditures  as  "Advances  For 
Railway    Development    in    Oregon." 

NEW    LINES,    DOUBLE    TRACK.    GRADE    REVISIONS    AND    LINE 
CHANGES. 

MINNESOTA. 

Lake  Park  to  Glyndon,  Second  Main  Track,  26.83  miles. 

This   work   has    been    completed,  except    *or   a   sink    hole    near    Stockwood. 
Until   the  embankment  completely  settles  it  is  not  expected  to  do  any  more 
work   on  this  part  of  the  grade.      Double-track  is  now   in   operation  for  the 
whole  distance:  one  mile  at   Stockwood  is  not  on  final  grade. 
Satnt  Cloud  to  Rice's,  Second  Main   Track,  Line  and  Grade  Changi,  14.79 

Grading  on   this  work  will  be  finished  by  autumn,  and  a  part  of  the  track 
will    be   laid,    the    b.ilance    of   the    work   being    postponed    until    1911. 
Philbrook    to    Staples,    Second    Main    Track    with    Slight    Grade    Revisions. 
6.8   miles. 

This  work  will  he  fullv  completed  and  ready  for  operation  November  1st 
except  fur  one  bridge,  which  will  remain  as  single  track  until  1911. 

NORTH    DAKOTA. 

Bloom  to  Jamesloiun,  Second  Main    Track.   4.00   miles. 

Grailing  for  this  track  is  completed,  ond  some  of  the  rail  laid,  but  the 
work   will   not  he   linished  until   1911. 

(When    these    three   nieces   of   work  are    finished   the   Company   will    have 
double  track  between   Saint   Paul  and  Jamestown  equal  to   258.65   mile*  out 
of  a  total  of  346.2  miles.) 
Pingree   to   ll'itlon,  92.6   miles. 

The   grading  for   this  piece  of  road  is  making  good  progress,  and  will  be 
completeil   this  nutiiinn.      No  track   or  bridge  material    will   be  put   in   place 
during    lUlO. 
JVfittc>iiri  Rivet  Railway  (Mandan  \orth  Line),  ItS  miles. 

Grading  is  complrled,  except  for  some  small  slides  and  some  deep  cuta 
where  no  track  is  laid.  28  miles  of  main  track  have  been  laid  from 
Mandnii    ninth    to    Sanger.      Completion    of    this    line    has    been    postponed 

until  ton. 

Witir.iiri    Rirer    Railway    (Mandan    South    line),    72    miles. 

Grading  <>n  this  line  is  practirallv  completed  and  track  has  been  laid  from 
Mandan  smith  to  mile  post  42.  No  track  will  be  laid  liryond  that  point 
fur  the   present. 


<  •i-romm  2S.  1010. 
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^^'»tUm  Utkelo  Ka)lw«v  (CanxoH  Hall  Unt).  lo  Mnll.  00  miUi 
iiridlnf  anil  track  will  be  coiiiiilrinl  liilu  M<ill   l>y  Oclnbrr   IStli. 

MONTONA. 

ClfnJif*  F.att  l.imt.  from  CUnJut  nortUtastwardly  along  Iht    Yfllowslon* 
Ktttr.  45  miltM. 
(•rii|lti(    hii>   brcii    complrlr.!    and    piri»    for    abiitnirnlii    of    briilgc    ncroM 
Yfll..»,i,.Mr  Rivrt   nil!  he  l.iilthrd  brforr  bail  weather. 


rhe  bridge  will  not 
II  Ihr  lincic  be  laid,  nnlil    1011. 
•igt,     SttiinJ     MaiH     Traill,     Line    and     Grailt     Changts, 


!••  _  ni'lrlrd,  and  8  miles  o(  track  will  be  completed  and   ready 

(ui    i>|u  laituu    Utc    thin  autumn,   the   balance    of   the    work    being   poatponed 
untd    1011. 

Btlltmgt  lu  Lamrtl,   lA.SA  milts. 
^  Thia  wnrk  !•  alt  liniahed  and  track  in  iiae, 
Shiflih    Kiirr    r.iJ/i-v   h'ailtvav,  KS    miltt. 

Thin  line   ha<  been  lompleted,  is  in   owration,  and  the  valley  is  develop- 
ing   t..iH.!lv 
Wi.  ■    ■    .A/<iiii    Traek,   ".OS    miles. 

1  '.V  IVcember  Ifitli. 

P,  ... 

.\,,   ....    .......    i..   ...    .....    ,11    1010  on   thia  track  ia  completed. 

WA9IIIN(.T0N. 

Sf'-t '•   II""     ^..    "f   ^t.un  Traik.  4.4  miles. 

I  I   ihii  ntittimn. 

M  ■•  M    Track.   2.88   mil,-s. 

I  I'.l  and   track  in  operation. 

C.  •  I       1  ,  iin./;  to   Adrian.   B2   miles. 

I  iiig  h.ive  been  completed,  but  it   is  not  expected  to 

beK  'I    until    1011. 

Rv 

tiij'litiK    111-   Iin  11  toiiipleled  on   this   line,   and   part  of  the   track   will   be 
laid  this  autumn. 
Point  l>e/iaHce  line  bflwien  Tacoma  and  Tenino. 

Careful  invcstiRalion  is  being  made  of  the  character  of  the  material  along 
this  line,  but  work   will   not   be  begun  until   1911. 
Tenino  lo  Vancouver,  Second  Main  Track  and  Grade  Changes. 

Thia  work  is  being  done  in  order  to  provide  double-track  main  line  with 
low  curvature  anti  low  <»radcs  for  joint  use  of  Northern  Pacific,  Great 
Northern,  and  I'nion  Pacific  roads,  dracling,  bridging  and  track  laying 
have  been  completed  and  line  is  operated  as  double-track  between  Tenino 
and  Chehalis,  14.5  miles:  grading  bctweei\  Chehalis  and  Kalama  will  be 
completed  by  or  before  November  lath,  and  considerable  of  the  track  and 
bridge  work  will  be  finished.  The  balance  of  the  work  will  have  to  go 
over  until  1011. 
Kalama  lo  I'ancouver,  28.6  mi7r.t. 

Double-track  has  been  completed  on  new  line  and  grade  and  is  now 
being   o|ierated. 

OREGON. 

North  Portland  ta   Portland,  Second  Main    Track,   3.26   miles. 
Work  is  completed  and  track   now   in   operation. 

GENERAL. 

The  fiscal  year  just  ended  started  with  very  great  business  activity  in 
the  territory  served  by  your  company's  lines.  The  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  was  held  in  Seattle  from  June  1st  to  October  Ifith,  1909,  in- 
ducing a  very  large  passenger  moveinetit.  The  FKnthead.  Cociir  d'.-\Iene 
and  Spokane  Indian  Reservations  were  opened  during  the  year  and  the 
periotl  of  registration  extended  from  July  15th,  1909,  to  August  5th,  1909. 
This  created  a  large  amount  of  passenger  business,  and  there  was  a  very 
general  demand  for  land  all  through  the  country,  resulting  in  a  large  volume 
of  travel.  The  crops  harvested  in  the  autumn  of  1909  were  .-ill  of  fair 
volume,  and  your  company's  earnings  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal 
year,  to  November  30th,  were  $35,681,803.48,  or  at  the  rate  of  over 
$7,000,000.00  a  month,  the  gross  earnings  in  October  reaching  the  figure 
of   $7,793,072.82. 

In  August  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  November 
and  early  in  December  in  the  far  West,  particularly  in  Western  Washington, 
serious  floods  came  at  various  points  doing  much  damage  and  causing  con- 
siderable interruption  to  the   free  movement  of  business. 

On  November  30,  the  switchmen,  who  were  members  of  the  Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America,  left  their  positions  after  refusing  to  submit  their 
-demands  to  arbitration.  At  the  same  time  an  unusually  heavy  and  severe 
winter  set  in  and  the  operation  of  your  road  from  December  1  to  March  31 
was  unsatisfactory  and  expensive. 

The  effects  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  line;  of  the  making 
of  connection  between  the  Chicago,  ISurlington  &  Quincv  Railroad,  and 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  at  Billings;  of  the  Spokane.  Portland  &  Seattle 
Railway  between  Portland  and  Spokane;  and  of  the  Minneapolis,  St,  Paul 
&  Sault  Ste.  Marie  line  to  Duluth  were  experienced  during  the  year.  Not- 
withstanding this  new  competition  the  fact  that  the  gross  freight  earnings 
of  your  Company  increased  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  the  growth  of  the 
country  tributary  to  its  lines. 


Attention  la  dirrcird  lo  the  increate  In  t«xe«  from  $8,S47.>iS4  17  paM  In 
the  year  ending  June  JO,  1000,  to  $11,031,000,80  for  the  y^^  .  ■  -..  f-me 
.'to,    imo.   nil    iiuirn-e    of    $1,074.1(15.13,    >.r    42'.;,,      The    in..  It 

finiii    $440.»f.    for     lOOft  lo    tflUM.SO    for     1010.      Thii    cln.«    •  •  it 

bryoiid  Ihr  ...iit..,l  ..(   il,.    (  ,,;■       I  li<-  Corporation  Incor  •  int- 

ing  lo  $201.1  'i  •■  d  State*  (Jovcrnniri.i     j.l..    S..tion 

88,   Act  of   I  1000,   baa  been   paid   under   prolrnl. 

In   the  cii  Mta   were  concluded  with   the    1,'nion 

Pacific    ayair , i.,.,,i      ..,,i,,.  ,i,    »y»tern,    reapectively,    whereby,    for 

cerlnin  renliiln  pnynblr  to  ihii  Company,  the  IJnion  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern  were  graiilrri  the  right  of  joint  u«r  and  occupation  of  lbi<  f'om- 
Iiany'a  main  line  of  railway,  and  appurlenancea,  between  T.icoma  and 
ynncoiiver,  VVaihinglon.  Tlie  fircat  Northern  waa  alio  grantrrl  «imilar 
righta   on    thia   Company'a  main    line   between    Seattle   and    T.icoma. 

The  rights  of  the  Union  I'acilic  alao  extend  to  u'.r  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Columbia  River,  owned,  Iwolhirda  hy  the  .Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 
Railway    Company,    and    one-third    by    thia    Company. 

The  righta  of  the  Great  Northern  alao  extend  over  the  aaid  bridge,  and 
over  the  Willamette  River  bridge,  and  tracka  similarly  owned,  and  over 
tracks   owned   solely   by  this   Company,   into    Portland. 

It  is  believed  that  these  arrangements,  which  arc  to  be  practically  perma- 
nent,   will   nrovc   advantageous  to  all   the   parties   and  to  the   public. 

The  work  of  re-a'Ijusting  the  Tacoma  terminal,  and  of  revising  grades, 
and  double-tracking  the  line  between  Tacoma  and  Vancouver,  necessitated 
by  the  above  arrangements,  ia  advancing  as   rapidly  as  practicable. 

The  Union  Pacific  began  operating  under  tfiis  arrangement  on  January 
1,    1910. 

The  Great  Northern  used  this  Company's  property  between  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  during  the  entire  business  year,  and,  on  June  10,  1910,  began 
running  trains  between  Tacoma  and  Portland 

On  May  4.  1908,  Ex-Judge  Charles  E.  Otis  was  appointed  by  Honorable 
Walter  If.  Sanborn,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  a 
Special  Master  in  Chancery  in  the  suit  of  certain  stockholders  of  your  Com- 
pany against  the  Company;  against  officers  of  the  State;  and  against 
shippers;  to  enjoin  the  Company's  observance  of  freight  rates  on  com- 
modities ordinarily  handled  in  car  load  lots,  and  on  other  articles,  both 
car  loads  and  less,  embraced  in  the  usual  freight  classifications;  and  of  a 
rate  of  two  cents  a  mile  for  passengers:  the  rates  covering  substantially 
all   the  business  of  the  Company  handled  within  the   State  of  Minnesota. 

The  Special  Master  was  appointed  with  "power  and  direction  to  take  and 
report  to  the  Court  the  evidence,  to  examine  such  evidence,  make  all  neces- 
sary computations,  find  and  state  the  facts  so  found  and  the  results  of 
such  computations,  and  recommend  to  the  Court  a  form  of  a  proper  decree." 

The  case  has  been  tried  most  thoroughly  and  exhaustively,  and  many 
expert  witnesses  have  testified  on  behalf  of  the  stockholders  and  of  the 
State,  and  most  elaborate  statements  of  valuations,  earnings,  expenses  and 
accounts  have  been  submitted.  The  testimony  in  the  case  consists  of  4,258 
pages,  and  the  special  statements  supplementary  thereto  fill   two  volumes. 

On  September  21,  1910,  the  Master  submitted  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, lie  finds  that  the  property  of  the  Company  employed  in  its 
transportation  business  was  worth  June  30,  1908,  $452,666,489.00.  This 
valuation  does  not  include  any  of  the  following  properties: 

The  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway  Company  and  controlled  com- 
panies. 

The   Minnesota  &   International   Railway. 

The  Big   Fork   &   International    Falls  Railway. 

The  railways  recently  constructed  in  the  Clearwater  Valley  and  on  the 
Camas  Prairie  above  Lewiston. 

The  lines  now  under  construction   in   Western    North    Dakota. 

The   lines   now   under   construction    in    Montana. 

The  Canadian  property  of  the  Company  leased  to  the  Government  of 
Manitoba. 

The  land  grant  of  the  Company  and  land  grant  assets. 

The  Northwestern  Improvement  Company — owning  coal  mines,  lands  and 
other  property. 

Terminals  owned   in   Winnipeg. 

The   treasury  securities  of  the   Company. 

The  Master  finds  that  two  State  laws,  one  fixing  rates  on  commodities 
in  car  loads,  the  other  a  two-cent  passenger  rate,  and  the  order  of  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  fixing  class  rates,  are  all  confiscatory  and  there- 
fore void.  He  also  holds  the  two  laws  and  the  order  void  as  being  direct 
interference  with  interstate  rates  and  commerce.  He  recommends  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  a  form  of  decree  enjoining  the  officers  of  the 
State  from  enforcing  the  two  laws  and  the  order  of  the  Commission,  and 
enjoining  the  Railway  Company  from   continuing  to  comply   with   the   same. 

The  case,  it  is  hoped,  will  reach  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  prior 
to    December    31.    1910. 

The  report  of  the  Comptroller  gives  further  details  of  the  transactions 
of   the   Company. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

HOWARD  ELLIOTT, 

President. 


INCOME  ACCOUNT 
FOR   THE   FISCAL  YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,   1910. 


Dr. 


Operating  Expenses: 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures $10,842,955.20 

M.iintenar.ce  of  equipment 8.992.137.09 

Traffic  expenses   1,036,403.62 

Transportation   expenses 24,045,197.09 

General    expenses 1,070,712.33 

Ta-xes : 

State    and    county 

Government   Income   'Tax.... 


$45,987,405.33 


U.  S. 


$3,420,803.05 
201.196.- 


Interest  and  Rentals: 

Interest   on   funded   debt $6,669,014.17 

Rentals  of  leased  roads  and  terminals. . . .  504.649  26 

Other  rentals    5  278  64 


$  3,621,999.80 


$  7,178,942.07 


Dividends : 

Nos.  48,  49,  50  and  51 17.360,000.00 

Balance  carried  to  credit  of  Profit  and   Loss  below 4,936,259.34 


$79,084,606.54 


By. 


Operating   Revenues: 

Freight    $48,758,736.25 

Passenger   21.333,312.84 

Other     4,433,777.10 

Outside  Operations: 

Sleeping    cars 

Parlor    and   observation    cars 

Dining  and  cafe  cars    (Deficit) 

Restaurants    


$74,525,826.19 


$529,847.16 

59.268.16 

104.869.18 

118,228.75 


Rentals    Received    

Hire    of    Equipment 

Miscellaneous  Income 

Dividends   and   Interest    on    securities   owned   and   interest 
on    deposits    


602,474.89 

1,289.252.04 

160,578.51 

13,340.65 


$79,084,606.54 
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ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT   (Northern  Pacific  Estate) : 
Cost  to  June  30,    1907 — Road, 

lands,   etc $318,388,493.45 

Equipment    37,295.670.07 

$355,684,163.; 

Cost    since    June    30,     1907 — 

^  Road    $35,078,145.73 

Equipment    10,175,447.75 

Land     Department     current 
assets    3,909,073.56 


49,162,667.04 


$404,846,830.56 
Less  reserve  for  accrued  depreciation 7,798,145.70 


SECURITIES: 

Securities  of  proprietary,  af- 
filiated and  controlled 
companies — pledged,    viz.: 

This  companv  s  one-half  of 
$107,613,500  stock  of  Chi- 
cago.Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  Company  pledged 
to  secure  payment  of 
$215,227,000  jo'int  bonds 
made  and  issued  by  this 
Company  and  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany to  pay  for  said 
stock,  costing    $109,114,809.76 

Other    pledged    securities.  .  .        1,256,160.74 


-$397,048,684.86 


Securities    of    proprietary,    affiliated    and 
controlled    companies — unpledged. 


$110,370,979.50 
2,905,330.94 


OTHER  INVESTMENTS: 

Advances  to  proprietary,  affiliated  and  con- 
trolled companies  for  construction,  equip- 
ment and  betterments $52,127,788.32 

Miscell.nneous  investments,  securities — un- 
pledged            4,296.991.52 


113,276.301.44 


Total  Capital  Assets    

WORKING  ASSETS: 

Cash    

Securities  issued  or  assumed — held  in   treas- 
ury     

Marketable     securities      (other     than     those 
issued    or  assumed)    

Loans  and  bills  receivable    

Traffic   and   car   service    balances   due    from 
other  companies 

Net  balances  due   from  agents  and  conductors 

Miscellaneous  accounts  receivable 

Material  and   supplies    

ACCRUED  INCOME  NOT  DUE:                      ~ 
Unmatured   interest,  dividends  and  rents  re- 
ceivable    


.$566,749,766.14 


$8,397,347.72 
20,041,000.00 


]  9,039.968.04 
31,357.56 


6,058,734.97 
9,077,900.68 


64,631,315.85 


DEFEKKED  DEBT  ITEMS: 

Advances    

Special  deposits  (with  trustees  of  mortgages) 
Cash  and   securities  in  Sinking  and   Redemp- 
tion   Funds    

Cash  and  securities  in  Insurance  Fund 


$86,121.83 
2,594,906.78 


195,921.70 
6,395,891.52 


CAPITAL  STOCK:    Common   

MORTG.^GE,  BONDED  AND  SECURED  DEBT: 

Mortgage  bonds   $190,952,500  GO 

Collateral  Trust  bonds  (North- 
ern Pacific-Great  North- 
ern joint)    total   issue $215,227,000.00 

Less  Great   Northern    Railway 

Company's  proportion   .  . .    107,613,500.00 

107,613,500.00 


$248,000,000.00 


298,566,000.00 


Total  Capital  Liabilities    

WORKING  LIABILITIES: 

Traffic  and  car  service  balances  due  to  other 

companies    

Audited  vouchers  and  wages  unpaid 

Miscellaneous  accounts  payable 

Matured  interest,  dividends  and  rents  unpaid 
Other  working  liabilities   


.$546,566,000.00 


$784,079.28 

8,501,797.47 

19,974.82 

l,10t<.574.00 

665.205.41 


ACCRUED  LIABILITIES  NOT  DUE: 

Unmatured  interest,  dividends  and  rents  pay- 
able          $4,853,908.44 

Ta.\es  accrued  (partly  estimated) 1,765,988.45 

DEFERRED  CREDIT  ITEMS: 

Other  deferred  credit  items 

APPROPRI.VTED  SURPLUS: 

Invested   in  other  reserve   funds    (Insurance 

Fund)    $5,395,891.52 

Not  specifically  invested   83,552.23 


11,079,630.»8 


6,619,896.8* 


8,272,841.83        PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 


5,479.443.7& 
.      71,16t;.410.5» 

$641,053,263.12  $641,053,263.12 

Note. — This  Balance  Sheet  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  Form    prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  of  June  15,  1910.     It 
varies  considerably  in  the  grouping  and  arrangement  of  accounts  from  the     General  Balance  Sheets  heretofore  published  by  this  company. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.      JUNE  30,   1910. 
To  By 

Balance  of  discount  on  prepayment  of  subscriptions  to  new  Balance  to  credit  June  SO,  1909,  as  per  annual  report....    $58,172,008.01 

capital    stock    $73,563.03  Balance  of  Income  for  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  brought 

Balance      71,166,410.63  down     4.9Si".,a5».l* 

Balance  of  sundry   reserve  accounts 6.1S9.900.W 

Balance  of  sundry  accounts  written  off 2 J.091.&I 

For     difference    between     par    value    and    book    value    of 
securities  issued  or  assumed  by  this  company  and  held 
In  treasury    'LOlff.rH.M 

$71,230,078.66  $71,SS9,078J» 

•Taken    to  credit    in   compliance   with   rules   of    Interstate   Commerce    Com-  llv 

mission.  liiilaiice  to  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  as  per  balance  sheet..    $71,16e,410.J» 


MORTGAGE    DEBT.    JUNE.    80.  1910. 

(Exclusive  of  the   Northern   Pacific-Great   Northern  Joint  Hi>nd«  Outstanding.)  .  . 

Amount  charged 

Name.                                                                                                               Amount                                                            , Interest ,  income  for 

IssuKt.                                                                                              outsl.nnilinK  1  );iie.  Malurei.  Kale.                 When  payable.  fiscal  v<-»r. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  prior  lien  mortgage $inr,r.21,.Min  (in  iNor  191)7  4';,              Ian,  .\i>ril,  Inly,  Oct,  $4,0ii:..'i'<»  00 

Northern   Pacific  Ky.  Co.  general  lien  mortgage 60,000.(1(11)  (10  IM97  8047  S%               I'Vb..  Nfay,  Aug..  Nov.  1,6I)1).7 17.60 

Northern  Pacific   Ky.  Co.,St.   Paul  Duliilh   Division  mortgage. . .          N.O.SD.OOO  (lO  1900  1900  4%              June,  Dec.  .'ll!i.l.''«  «T 

.■Istumeil. 

St.    I'aul   f,    Nf.rlherii    Pacific    Rv.    mortgage «,0?l,000.00  1883  1923  6%               Feb.,  Aug.f  i^i     ""'" 

St.   Paul   A    iMiliilh    H.    U.  firm  mnrlg.ige 1,000,000.00  IUHl  1981  ^^'o               Feb.,  .Aug.  .,i   hhmm) 

St.    Paul  Ik    Diiliilh    K.   H.  second   morttfagr 8,000,000.00  1N,S7  1017  f>%               April,  Oct.  Ir.ii  omi  Oil 

St    Paul  «r    Duliilh    l<     K.   first  con!<.ilirl«lrd   morlgnge 1,000,000.00  IKILH  lOOH  4%              June,  Dec.  lii.iMlO  OO 

St.  Paul  *   D.ilulh   «.  R.  Taylor's  Falls  A  Lake  Superior  mort..             310,000.00  1H84  1014  n';,             Jan.,  July  l.'.iiOfl.OO 

St.  Paul  A  Duhith  K.  K.  Dululh  Short  Line  inorlgnge 600,000.00  IHSO  lOlil  61,              March,  Sept.  ■.'.'i. 000.00 

Washington  A  Columbia  Klver   Ky.  first  mortgage 2,000,000.00  1806  1086  i%             Jan.,  July  6,«00.0O 

Total     »l»0,06»,fiO0.0(>  $fl,««0,OU.lT 

•Inirrr.t  on    bond,  in   Irrn.iiry    not  included   above,   vis.:      Prior  Lien  bon.N,  $11,110,000.00;   General   Lien  bonds,  »7,700,000.00;    Washington  A   Columbia 
River   Railway  lionils.  $3,4X0,000.00. 

tUegislrre'l  interest,  payable  quarterly. 
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VVT  E  publish  this  week  in  the  General  Xevvs  Section  an  index  to 
''  the  monthly  earnings  of  all  the  roads  reporting  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  whose  figures  are  included  in 
our  weekly  table  of  Revenues  and  Expenses  of  Railways.  In  con- 
nection with  tills  index  there  are  published  the  figures  for  various 
roads  whose  returns  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
came  in  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  current  months  in  which 
they  belonged.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requires 
all  railways  to  report  their  revenues  and  expenses  within  a  speci- 
fied time  after  the  close  of  each  month.     Some  companies,  how- 


i\ir,  (ind  ii  inipumtililc  lo  (jct  in  their  return*  for  certain  month* 
uthin  the  liiiir  allowed  them,  and  in  cases  where  a  company 
M.ir.s  not  make  returns  until  after  we  have  be^un  to  publish  the 
I  KiTcs  for  th';  succeeding  moiillis  for  other  roarls  there  has 
l.trii  no  practical  way  of  sliowiiiK  tluse  I'lKurcs  at  all  This 
:>iippleinentary  table  now  fills  in  these  k<''1'»  wherever  the  roads 
have  made  reports.  With  the  publication  of  this  index  it  be- 
comes possible  to  trace  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  each  month 
iliroiigli  the  entire  fiscal  year.  Some  railways  give  figures  for 
monthly  earnings  and  expenses  in  their  annual  reports,  but  very 
few  of  them  give  as  full  details  as  arc  reported  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  As  far  as  we  know,  such  a  complete 
record  of  roads  for  each  month  has  not  before  been  published  in 
any   form. 


TilF.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  under  no  great  obli- 
gation to  the  western  shippers  for  assistance  rendered  by 
tluin  in  getting  before  it  facts  on  which  it  can  base  a  decision 
as  to  whether  advances  in  freight  rates  are  justifiable.  The  testi- 
mony introduced  by  them  at  Chicago  took  little  of  the  commis- 
si'.n's  time  and  was  almost  entirely  worthless.  The  only  witness 
tlity  called  who  was  able  to  withstand  the  fire  of  the  railway 
lawyers  on  cross-examination  was  Governor  W.  R.  Stubbs,  of 
Kansas,  and  he  succeeded  in  preventing  his  testimony  from 
being  shot  to  pieces  only  because  he  absolutely  refused  to  answer 
the  railway  lawyers'  questions.  He  put  in  evidence  some  esti- 
mates as  to  for  what  he  thinks  he  could  rebuild  the  railways  in 
Kansas.  His  estimate  of  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  branch 
lines  in  Kansas  was  $15,000  a  mile,  and  of  the  main  lines  $2.j,000 
a  mile.  It  was  promptly  shown  that  his  figures  included  no 
allowances  for  cars  and  locomotives,  right-of-way  or  terminals, 
and  that  the  railways  within  very  recent  years  have  actually 
paid  a  great  deal  more  for  construction  work  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  existing  in  Kansas  than  his  estimates.  The  at- 
torneys for  the  railways  made  two  of  the  important  witnesses 
for  the  shippers  admit  that  they  had  themselves  a  short  time 
ago  advocated  advances  in  freight  rates.  One  of  the  witnesses 
sought  to  show-  that  the  valuation  placed  by  General  Manager 
Ward  of  the  Burlington  on  the  terminals  of  his  road  in  Omaha 
was  excessive,  but  on  cross-examination  the  fact  w-as  brought 
out  that  in  making  his  estimate  he  had  overlooked  some  113 
acres  of  terminals.  Several  of  the  witnesses  for  the  shippers 
testified  that  the  railways  formerly  gave  large  rebates,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  now  that  they  did  not  give  the  rebates 
they  should  be  able  to  live  on  the  present  rates.  When  counsel 
for  the  railwaj's  tried  to  get  them  to  tell  who  had  received  the 
rebates  and  how  much  they  amounted  to,  they  were  able  to  get 
only  one  specific  instance  where  rebates  had  been  given.  The 
shippers  thundered  in  the  index  a  great  deal  before  the  hearing 
began  about  how-  they  were  going  to  prove  that  the  raihvays 
were  over-capitalized  and  were  making  excessive  profits,  but  ut- 
terly failed  to  make  any  headway  in  establishing  these  things. 


/^XE  of  the  pet  str^tements  repeated  frequtntly  by  Governor 
^^  Stubbs  in  his  testimony  w-as  that  the  railways  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  kind  of  regulation  as  national  banks.  As  the 
governor  wa  s  the  star  witness  for  the  shippers,  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  financial  results  of  the  railways  and  the  national 
banks.  The  net  earnings  of  the  raihvays  in  1!'0.9  on  their  aver- 
age capitalization  per  mile  of  $59,259  were  5.7  per  cent.  The 
net  earnings  of  the  national  banks  in  the  same  year  on  their 
capitalization  averaged  14. .3  per  cent.  Shippers  often  complain 
about  the  large  surpluses  that  some  railways  have  accumulated. 
The  total  capitalization  of  6,788  national  banks  in  1909  was 
$919,143,825,  and  their  aggregate  surplus  was  $585,407,483,  or  62 
per  cent,  of  their  capitalization.  The  net  earnings  of  the  national 
banks  in  1909  were  8.72  per  cent,  of  their  combined  capitalization 
and  surplus,  and  no  longer  ago  than  1907  their  net  earnings 
on  their  combined  capitalization  and  surplus  combined  were 
11.21  per  cent.  Their  dividends  in  1909  amounted  to  10.12  per 
cent,   of  their  capital  and  to  6.18  per  cent,  of  the  capital  and 
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surplus  combined.  We  fancy  that  if  the  shippers  want,  as 
Governor  Stubbs  says  they  do.  the  same  rule  applied  to  railways 
and  national  banks,  they  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing the  railways  to  come  around  to  their  view.  Of  course,  what 
the  critics  of  the  railways  will  answer  is  that  the  railways  are 
over-capitalized.  But  even  if  it  should  be  conceded,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  half  of  the  railways'  capitalization  is 
water,  still,  on  that  basis,  their  net  earnings  in  1909  would  have 
been  but  11.4  per  cent.,  or  3  per  cent,  less  than  those  of  the 
national  banks.  If  the  shippers  make  no  better  showing  with 
the  testimony  they  introduce  in  the  eastern  rate  cases  than  they 
have  in  the  western  cases,  the  commission,  if  it  shall  find  the 
proposed  advances  unreasonable,  will  have  to  base  its  findings  on 
other  grounds  than  any  that  the  shippers   have  furnished. 


THE  "NEW  NATIONALISM"  AND  THE  RAILWAYS. 
'  I  'HE  term  "new  nationalism,'  as  invented  and  constantly  re- 
■^  peated  by  its  vociferous  expounder,  looks  like  a  phrase  that, 
at  least  for  a  time,  will  hold  its  prominence.  It  has  that  catching 
and  alliterative  quality  that  makes  it  easy  on  the  tongue,  and  it 
lias  somewhat  more  definiteness  than  the  adjective  "progressive" 
shifted  into  a  noun  of  multitude  to  describe  a  large  section  of  a 
great  and  historic  political  party.  It  has,  to  be  sure,  its  liglitei" 
or  darker  shade  of  meaning  more  or  less  based  on  geographical 
lines.  It  is  more  intense  and  far-reaching  in  the  relatively 
radical  West  than  in  the  conservative  East.  It  means  more,  or 
is  intended  to  mean  more,  in  that  fertile  sprouting  ground  of 
"isms" — Kansas — than  in  New  York  state  or  Xew  England, 
which  are  less  adapted  by  tradition,  habitude,  temperament  and 
material  interests  to  the  same  crop.  But  the  underlying  idea 
runs  through  il  in  all  states — extension  of  federal  authority,  with 
consequential  restriction  of  state  authority  and  jurisdiction.  It 
has  many  forms  of  theory  and  of  application,  noteworthy  among 
which,  and,  in  fact,  a  focal  point  of  some  concentration,  is  the 
railway.  In  a  sense  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  logic  in  such 
concentration.  For,  with  the  merger  of  small  lines  into  great 
systems,  those  systems  have  become  more  and  mors  interstate 
instead  of  intrastate  institutions,  and  thus  come  under  the  tech- 
nical as  well  as  actual  purview  of  federal  influence. 

But  a  counter  fact  has  not  received  its  full  share  of  attention. 
While  the  scope  of  interstate  and  federal  authority  and  func- 
tions has  been  growing,  an  intrastate  authority  has  also  been 
expanding.  Two  years  have  hardly  passed  since  there  was  what 
would  b?  called  commercially  a  "boom"  in  state  railway  and 
public  utility  commissions.  It  still  continues,  though  with  some- 
what diminished  activity;  and  it  has  been  an  extension  not 
merely  of  powers,  but  of  the  material  on  which  the  powers  have 
been  exercised.  Ths  old  function  of  the  state  commissions 
I  elated  to  steam  railways  alone.  It  reached  next  to  the  street 
railway,  then  to  a  long  series  of  public  service  corporations  and 
interests,  and  now  is  including  rapidly  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
(•x()rcss,  power,  water  and  kindred  corporations — almost  every- 
thing that  can  be  interpreted  as  having  a  public  relation.  Side 
by  side  these  two  large  processes  of  blend. -d  economic  and  civic 
evolution  are  guing  on.  "N'ew  stateism,"  if  that  noun  may  be 
coined  offhan.l,  is  in  a  kind  of  race  with  the  new  nationalism, 
both  of  them  with  the  railway  as  one  objective.  They  are  dr,iw- 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  sharp  meeting  point;  indeed  have  met 
already  at  such  a  pomf,  for  example,  as  demurrage.  When  they 
meet  along  a  wider  frf^nt  and  with,  perhaps,  gro.iter  pace  ami 
impetus  than  now,  will  they  harmonize,  will  they  clash,  or  wilt 
there  be  a  r;treat  on  one  side  or  the  other? 

The  railway  corprirations,  now  un<lrr  the  hammer  of  both  slate 
,-,nd  federal  lcKi«lation,  have  a  vit;d  mtcrcst  in  the  answer  to 
this  (|inTy  It  itivolvrs  something  like  ;i  rrttirn  to  the  oM  order 
or  a  proKrrssion  io  a  new  one,  the  ultimate  of  which  may  even 
be  federal  ownership  and  operation.  On  the  one  side,  there  is 
the  force  r>f  «tatt'  rights  imbediled  in  strong  trailition,  imlwarkcd 
behind  llic  ftderal  ronstitiition  ns  strictly  construed,  inlr'iiclied 
behind   many   a    jii  liial   decision   and,    what   is   perhaps  of   more 


Ultimate  importance,  set  firm  in  the  convictions  of  the  conserva- 
tive citizen  who  owns  property,  especially  railway  property — 
less  tlrmly  but  still  decidedly  potential  in  the  purely  commercial 
group.  On  the  other  side  is  the  claim  of  the  impotency  of  the 
states  to  deal  with  interests  alleged  to  have  far  outgrown  them ; 
the  difficulty  of  .securing  concordant  state  action;  the  difference 
between  the  simplicities  of  a  nation  of  a  few  millions  of  people 
and  the  complexities  of  a  nation  rearing  a  hundred  millions; 
and  finally,  but  not  last  in  its  meanings,  the  transfer  of  voting 
strength  from  a  conservative  class  to  an  electorate  much  less 
so,  in  which  old  principles  and  traditions  count  for  little,  and 
immediate  interests — often  narrow  and  selfish — for  much.  State 
versus  Nation  is  possibly  too  strqng  a  phrase  to  describe  such 
lines  of  division  in  a  friction  probably  not  far  away.  But  at 
present  the  situation  has  that  look,  with  the  railway  as  one  of 
the  issues. 

But,  very  fortunately  for  the  railway,  it  finds  in  the  new  na- 
tion?lism  elements  that  ameliorate  its  perils.  The  railway,  its 
regulation,  revaluation,  rates  and  the  broader  question  of  the  ex- 
tent of  federal  power  may  supply  one  issue,  but  they  do  not 
supply  the  only  one.  When  the  great  and  erstwhile  victorious 
Whig  party  broke  up.  between  1848  and  1856,  it  could  recrystal- 
lize  in  the  latter  year  and  win  victory  four  years  later  on  one 
great  moral  issue — slavery.  The  new  nationalism  and  its  opposi- 
tion, already  taking  coherency  and  form,  have,  by  contrast,  many 
issues — including  pre-eminently  the  tariff — that  divide  and  divert 
the  political  giants  and  relax  their  impact  on  the  railway.  The  is- 
sues, moreover,  are  most  of  them  economic  rather  than  moral  or 
sentimental,  and  for  that  reason  less  provocative  of  electoral  pas- 
sion and  unreason.  The  country,  as  a  whole  or  even  in  any 
considerable  part  of  it,  cannot,  if  the  railways  practice  due 
moderation,  be  brought  up  to  any  pitch  of  frenzy  over  an  eco- 
nomic "issue"  of  freights  and  fares.  And,  even  in  the  unlikely 
event  of  the  new  nationalism  becoming  dominant,  is  it  not  more 
likely  to  apply  such  lauded  legislation  as  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  act  to  the  trusts  themselves  rather  than  to  the  railways 
against  which  that  federal  statute  thus  far  has  been  unduly,  if 
not  illegally,  levelled? 


THE  PEOPLE    AS    RAILWAY   INVESTORS. 

IT  is  cheering  to  discover  that  at  last  the  real  public  investment 
in  the  railways  is  beginning  to  draw  more  attention.  Hereto- 
fore, in  the  popular  view,  capitalization,  plant,  directorates,  the 
railway  as  an  entity  and  body  corporate  have  masked  the  army  of 
direct  stockholders  who  fundamentally  are  the  railway  corpora- 
tion. But  behind  that  body  is  another  far  greater  multitude  of 
stockholders,  secondary  and  indirect,  the  stockholders  once  re- 
moved. 7  he  vast  majority  of  them — more's  the  pity — do  not 
realize  that  they  are  railway  investors  even  in  a  remote  sense. 
Yet  through  the  medium  of  other  corporations  a  large  part  of 
whose  assets  are  in  railway  securities  these  secondary  investors 
ac(|uire  a  jiositive  railway  interest.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  their  average  interest  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  direct 
stockholder — or  bondholder.  One  man  holds  a  railway  bond  of 
I^OO.  Another  man  has  his  hard-earned  dollars  in  the  form  of  a 
deposit  of  $l,-'"><10  in  a  savings  bank,  one-third  of  the  assets  of 
which  is  in  railway  bonds.  Where  is  the  real  difference  between 
the  two? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  corporations  which  are  the  chief 
mediums  of  this  secondary  investment  of  the  people  in  the 
railways:  insurance  companies  and  savings  banks.  .Assessment 
and  fraternal  companies  being  excepted,  the  people  who  take  out 
life  and  lire  insurance-  referring  now  to  the  so-called  working 
classes  -undoubtedly  represent  a  class  somewhat  better  off  than 
the  group  of  savings  banks  <leposifiirs.  Hut  they  are  practically 
identical  in  kind.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  insurance  returns 
do  not  sumniari/e  the  corporate  investment  in  railways  so  as 
to  give  a  measure  of  the  railway  interest  of  the  policyholders. 
Still,  from  the  l.ilest  returns  available,  one  may  direct  attention 
to  the  $^,^80.L'!l|.<i!tO  of  assets  of  the  mutu.ii  life  insurance  cor- 
porations with   thiir  .'•..S.VJ.I „.|icvli.d(Iers  ;  to  th.-  $l'."i.fiOn.l(!(> 
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loirts  Jiiiil  8.."iS!i.7ll  iiirinhcriihip  o(  tin-  .i>m?.miuiii  .•.iii|..iiiii  ^ . 
ti>  the  $<i 1 1 .«i<i,7(».'J  ii(  assris  of  ihc  imiliial  ;iii<l  Mock  liri-  lom- 
|)iiiiic!«.  Iimidcii  tin-  lafKo  asMls  i>(  ilic  aiiidiiU,  -ttirily  .unl  oilur 
toiporationn  in  tin-  iinmir  iiiMur.iino  Kr"i'P-  I'.stimaliiiK  all  llic 
nssctii  «>(  Ihc  insuratiic  ii.nipaniis  at  $  I. .VMI.OI  >(),()(  hi,  ilu-  iiKiuiry 
an  to  what  proiiortinn  <>f  tlu-m  arc  railway  sccurilics  iKcomts 
tlinicull.  but  a  rouKh  approximation  may  be  reached.  Under 
date  of  Jan.  l.\  11H)!>.  the  Insurance  Department  of  New  York 
Slate  Kivcs  a  list  of  all  securities  held  by  life,  lire  and  casualty 
companies  doinj:  business  in  New  York  State  and  Massachusetts. 
The  sets  of  securities  are  some  l.'l.tKlO  in  number,  counting  the 
ditTcrent  sets  issued  by  the  same  corporations,  including  the 
tttunicipalities.  Of  these  the  railway  securities  form  about  one- 
fifth.  Applying  that  ratio  to  all  the  insurance  companies,  a  total 
railway  investment  of  about  |!»00,0(l(l.n(iO  is  indicated.  This  is 
undoubtedly  too  low.  It  is  very  much  too  low  for  the  great 
vested  insurance  interests,  for  example,  of  (.'onnccticut ;  more- 
over, the  general  returns  for  the  company  are  incomplete.  Rut 
the  minimum  figure  is  big  enough  to  suggest  the  absolute  vast- 
ncss  oi  the  policyholder's  indirect  railway  interest. 

Coming  to  the  savings  banks,  the  returns  are  more  definite, 
though  not  so  recent  as  we  could  wish.  The  figures  of  the 
United  States  treasurer  for  1909  give  total  resources  of  the 
mutual  savings  banks  of  the  country  as  $3,394,926,005,  with 
$71,'?,  (•.'6,893  invested  in  railway  bonds  alone,  and  with  7,201,579 
depositors.  About  22  per  cent,  of  the  resources  were  thus  in  rail- 
way bonds.  The  returns  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  for 
the  previous  year  for  savings  banks  of  all  kinds  give  the  smaller 
percentage  of  somewhat  more  than  16  per  cent,  in  railway  hold- 
ings, and  8,0f!8.866  depositors.  In  the  case  of  depositors  in  all 
savings  hanks  returns  it  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that 
each  deposit  in  a  separate  bank  counts  as  a  "depositor,"  which 
thus,  in  the  case  of  multiple  deposits  by  a  single  depositor,  in- 
creases the  total  number.  In  the  comparative  returns  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency  may  be  noted  the  increase  of  savings 
banks  investments  in  the  railways  from  $291,978,055  to  $618,193,- 
415  in  five  years.  Railway  investments  considerably  more  than 
doubled,  while  the  resources  of  the  savings  banks  increased  only 
about  one-fifth. 

The  total  of  railway  investments  held  as  security  for  savings 
bank  depositors  and  insurance  policyholders  thus  by  one  rough, 
(but,  in  such  large  figures,  approximately  correct)  computation 
amounts  in  round  numbers  to  $1,643,000,000.  Beyond  lie  the 
great  investments  in  railways  by  the  trust  companies  and  by 
institutions  of  education  and  charity.  About  half,  for  example, 
of  Yale  University's  total  investment  of  some  $13,000,000  is  in 
railway  securities.  Beyond  still  are  the  large  holdings  of  indi- 
vidual investors.  But,  excluding  these,  the  indirect  railway  in- 
vestments of  the  people  in  the  various  intermediary  holding 
corporations  probably  amount  up  to  $2,000,000,000  as  a  minimum, 
or,  say,  15  per  cent,  of  all  steam  railway  stock  and  bonds  out- 
standing and  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding  railway  bonds 
alone. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  huge  public  investment  in  the 
railway  companies  should  stand  out  not  only  before  the  people, 
as  a  nation,  but  before  the  eye  of  the  "indirect"  railway  investor 
as  an  individual.  Hitherto  the  workingman  has  really  not  seen 
it  at  all.  He  has  recognized  often  enough  the  character  of  the 
railway  as  a  medium  of  labor;  almost  never  its  secondary  rela- 
tion to  him  as  a  small  capitalist.  At  the  very  moment  when  he 
may  be  listening  sympathetically  to  the  utterance  on  the  stump 
of  some  anti-railway  shouter  he  may  be  a  policyholder  or  a 
savings  bank  depositor,  or  both,  yet  utterly  oblivious  of  his  own 
personality  as  a  man  with  a  genuine  railway  interest — just  as  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  impact  on  him  of  certain  indirect  taxes.  Xot 
a  great  many  years  have  passed  since,  in  the  free  silver  political 
campaign  of  1896,  the  reasoning  based  on  the  effect  on  th.e  sav- 
ings banks  investments  of  a  diluted  standard  of  the  currency 
was  an  argument  as  effective  as  it  was  oft  repeated.  With 
jeopardy  of  the  railway  investment  substituted  for  jeopardy  of 
the  currency  the  argument  can  fitly  be  repeated  now. 


ST.    LOUIS   i.    SAN    rnANCISCO. 

EVI'..\  before  the  St.  Louis  St  San  I'rancinco  ncparatcd  from 
llie  (hicjigo,  Kock  islancj  &  I'acilic,  the  two  roads  were  oper- 
ated in  many  departnieiit.n  independently  of  each  other,  and  "for 
the  good  of  the  service"  there  was  a  considerable  rivalry  between 
llic  oflicer.s  ;iiid  employees  of  the  two  properties  as  to  wliich 
could  make  the  best  showing.  The  'h'ri.sco  and  the  Rrick  Island 
.'ire  not  similar  enough  in  their  geographical  position,  or  in  the 
nature  of  their  traHic.  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  two 
roads  accurate  or  close,  but  certain  statistics  of  each  road  make 
;in  interesting  comparison  with  the  other,  and  this  is  especially  so 
this  year  because  in  December,  1909,  the  contrfilling  interest  in 
the  stock  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  which  had  been  held 
by  the  kock  Island,  was  sold  to  B.  !•".  Yoakum  and  associates,  and 
Joint  olhcers  were  discontinued  in  the  executive,  legal,  financial 
,';nd  operating  departments.  I'or  seven  months  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  two  proiierties  were  run  entirely  independent.  Of 
course,  the  annual  report  of  the  'Frisco,  just  out,  covers  not 
only  the  seven  months  that  the  'Frisco  was  operated  inde- 
pendently of  the  Kock  Island,  but  also  the  five  months  of  joint 
operation. 

The  'Frisco  serses  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and 
Oklahoma,  and  taps  Texas.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there 
is  no  part  of  the  'Frisco  that  corresponds  to  the  Rock  Island 
lines  running  between  Chicago  and  Colorado  Springs  and  north 
thereof.  The  'Frisco  operates  5,071  miles,  while  the  Rock  Island 
operates  8,044  miles.  On  neither  road  was  any  considerable 
mileage  added  in  1910;  in  fact,  the  'Frisco  showed  a  slightly  less 
mileage  operated,  due  to  remeasurement.  Gross  operating  rev- 
enues amounted  to  $11,200,000  for  the  'I'risco  in  1910,  an  increase 
of  $.3,400,000,  or  9  per  cent.,  comparing  with  an  increase  of  & 
per  cent,  m  total  operating  revenues  on  the  Rock  Island.  Per 
mile  of  road  the  'Frisco  earned  $8,117  in  1910  and  the  Rock 
Island  earned  $8,23.3. 

Operating  expenses  of  the  'F'risco  last  year  amounted  to 
$28,700,000,  an  increase  of  $3,900,000  over  1!I09.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  15  per  cent.,  comparing  with  an  increase  of  13  percent. 
in  operating  expenses  on  the  Rock  Island.  Per  mile  of  line,  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  'I-'iisco  last  year  averaged  $5,654 ;  on 
the  Rock  Island,  .$5,976.  In  a  normal  year,  the  'Frisco  has  a 
considerable  advantage  in  having  on  its  own  lines  large  coal 
fields  from  which  it  is  able  to  get  its  own  fuel,  while  the  Rock 
Island  ordinarily  has  to  haul  its  fuel  for  considerable  distances, 
although  it  has  some  coal  in  the  neighborhood  of  Choclaw, 
Okla.  Last  year,  however,  owing  to  the  strike  in  tlie  coal  mines 
in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  the  'Frisco  was 
compelled  to  haul  its  coal  from  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Alabama, 
so  that  its  fuel  costs  were  more  nearly  comparable  to  those  of 
the  Rock  Island  than  they  were  in  previous  years. 

.■\s  far  as  division  of  revenue  is  concerned,  the  Rock  Island 
and  the  'Frisco  are  much  alike.  Sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  gross 
revenue  came  from  freight  on  the  'Frisco  last  year,  comparing 
with  64  per  cent,  from  freight  on  the  Rock  Island.  Freight 
(lensitv  is  also  much  the  same  on  both  roads.  In  1910  the  aver- 
age ton  mileage  per  mile  of  road  on  the  'Frisco  amounted  to 
557,886,  and  on  the  Rock  Island  to  567,792.  The  'Frisco  showed 
an  increase  of  61,314  ton  miles  per  mile,  and  the  Rock  Island 
49,.398.  The  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  'Frisco- 
last  year  was  9.8  mills,  a  decrease  of  .2  of  a  mill  from  1909. 
The  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  Rock  Island  is  somewhat 
lower,  averaging  last  year  9.2  mills,  which  was  somewhat  less 
than  it  received  in  1909. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  'Frisco,  not  having  any  long  through 
roi;te  comparable  to  the  main  line  from  Chicago  to  Colorado 
Springs  on  the  Rock  Island,  gets  a  much  shorter  average  haul  of 
freight.  This  average  haul  in  1910  was  158.69  miles  on  the 
'Frisco  and  2.38.28  miles  on  the  Rock  Island.  The  Rock  Island 
ihows  a  slightly  better  average  train  load,  amounting  in  1910  to 
257  tons,  as  compared  with  the  'Frisco's  223  tons;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  'Frisco's  train  load  in  1910  was  two  tons  greater 
than  in  1910,  while  the  Rock  Island's  was  seven  tons  less.     The 
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Frisco's  car  loading  is  better  than  that  of  the  Rock  Island, 
the  revenue  freight  per  loaded  car  mile  averaging  17  tons  last 
year  as  against  the  Rock  Island's  15  tons. 

The  explanation  of  the  heavier  car  load  is  possibly  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  'Frisco's 
traffic  is  products  of  mines  and  lumber  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Rock  Island.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the 
tonnage  of  each  class  of  commodity  to  the  total  tonnage  carried, 
and  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  of  tonnage  of  each  class 
over  the  previous  year : 

, Frisco ^  , Rock  Island ^ 

Percent-  Percentage  Percent-  Percentage 

age  of  of  increase  age  of  of  increase 

total.  or  decrease.  total.  or  decrease. 

Products  of  agriculture 14.80  3.69  22.13  — 1.03 

Animal   products    3.47  1.33  7.08  2.04 

Products   of  mines    40.41  12.31  31.93  21.83 

Products  of   forests    20.72  7.67  12.34  9.73 

Manufactures     15.44  29.21  19.55  20.42 

Miscellaneous  and  merchandise.     5.16  12.21  6.97  7.81 

Returning  to  operating  expenses,  we  find  much  the  same  gen- 
•eral  influences  at  work  to  increase  the  cost  of  operation  on  the 
'Frisco  as  on  the  Rock  Island;  remembering,  however,  that  the 
strike  of  coal  miners  affected  the  'Frisco  probably  more  closely 
than  it  did  the  Rock  Island.  The  'Frisco  had  an  operating  ratio 
last  year  of  6l).66  per  cent.,  comparing  with  65.57  per  cent,  in 
1900  The  Rock  Island's  operating  ratio  in  1910  was  72.59  as 
against  G9.48  in  1909.  Transportation  expenses  on  the  'Frisco 
totaled  $11,700,000,  an  increase  oyer  1909  of  12  per  cent.,  and 
consumed  35.70  per  cent,  of  gross  revenue.  On  the  Rock  Island 
transportation  expenses  were  10.27  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1909, 
and  consumed  -38.05  per  cent,  of  total  operating  revenue.  Since 
tht;  ratio  of  freight  revenue  to  total  revenue  is  much  the  same 
•on  both  roads,  and  since  traffic  density  is  also  not  widely  dif- 
ferent, a  rough  comparison  of  operating  costs  may  be  made  by 
comparing  the  transportation  expenses  per  ton  mile  on  the  two 
roads.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  separate  freight  and  passenger 
•expenses,  the  figure  taken  is  total  transportation  expenses  and  is 
■divided  into  the  total  ton  mileage.  This  gives  a  transportation 
per  ton  mile  expense  of  5.2  mills  on  the  'Frisco  and  5.5  mills  on 
the  Rock  Island. 

In    1910   there   were   large   sums   spent  on    maintenance,  both 

of  way  and  of  equipment,  on  the  'Frisco,  as  will  be  seen  from 

the  table  at  the  end  of  this  article,  showing  a  comparison  between 

the  operations  of  the  'Frisco  in  1910  and  1909.     The  following 

table  gives  the  unit  costs  of   maintenance  in   1910  and   1909  of 

both  the  'Frisco  and  the  Rock  Island : 

, Frisco s  (—Rock  I9ld.-^ 

1910,        1909.  1910.       1909. 

•Main,   of   way  and   structures   per   mile....   $1,130        $979  $1,373     $1,146 

tMaintenance   of    locomotives 3,167       2.604  2,530       2,529 

"              "     passenger  cars    765          612  820          801 

"      freight    cars    67             54  80             68 

'Per  mile  of  main,  first,  second  and  third  track. 

t Includes  repairs,   renewals  and  depreciation,   but   no  overhead  charges. 

One  explanation  why  the  'F'risco's  repairs  per  locomotive  have 
increased  so  much  in  the  past  year  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  its 
new  shops  at  Springfield  have  very  recently  been  put  in  opera- 
ation  ;  and  when  new  shops  are  first  put  in  operation  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  unit  costs  of  repairs.  Presumably  also, 
of  course,  the  'I'risco  kept  its  locomr)tives  and  rolling  stock  in 
belter  repair  in  19 10  than  it  did  on  19(W, 

In  his  discussion  of  maintenance.  President  WinchcU  sav«  of 
the  'Frisco;  "Your  company's  property  is  receiving  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  value  by  reason  of  the  number  of  treated 
ties  (creosote  treatment)  which  are  being  put  into  the  track, 
at  an  increased  expense,  bfirne  by  maintcnanco  charges  This 
work  was  bcKun  late  in  1907;  as  of  date  June  .30.  1910,  more 
than  3,000,000  creosoted  tics  had  been  used,  at  an  additional  cost 
for  treatment  and  h.iinlling  of  more  than  $1,000,000,  The  life 
of  these  treated  lies  is  rslimated  at  15  years  or  more,  or  approxi- 
mately two  and  one-half  times  the  .-iverage  life  of  the  untreated 
ties;  the  benefit  Ir)  the  properly  in  reduction  of  maintenance 
charges  on  this  account  will  not  be  noticeable  for  several  years." 

To  make  a  romp;irison  of  the  fimded  capitalization  of  the 
'Frisco  and  Ihe  Rock  Island  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  bonds 


of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  the  funded 
debt  of  the  Rock  Island  Co.  Making  this  adjustment,  we  find 
that  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has  funded  debt  and  equip- 
ment notes  and  bonds  outstanding  at  the  rate  of  $44,154  per 
mile  of  line  owned,  and  the  Rock  Island  has  funded  dp^>^  and 
equipment  notes  of  $41,736.  The  interest  charges  per  mile  of 
line  on  the  'Frisco  are  $2,001 ;  and  on  the  Rock  Island,  $1,824. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  indicates 
that  the  company  will  have  to  do  some  more  financing  as  soon  as 
conditions  in  the  bond  market  warrant  it. 

On  June  30.  1910.  the  company  had  $29,990,000  current  assets, 
which,  however,  includes  cash  on  deposit  to  redeem  $6,000,000 
bonds  called  for  redemption.  The  cash  in  treasury  and  in  hands 
of  fiscal  agents  amounted  to  $5,700,000,  an  increase  over  1910  of 
$600,000.  Current  liabilities  totaled  $22,200,000.  which  includes  the 
S6.000,000  bonds  called  for  redemption,  but  also  includes  $6,000,- 
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000  notes  pavable.  This  is  an  increase  of  $^l.:>(i0.ii()0  in  notes 
pa\able,  and  it  seems  obvious  that  in  time  these  notes  will  have 
to  be   funded. 

During  the  year  the  company  sold,  in  all,  $37,267,871  bonds  and 
retired  $  14,689.1  HHI,  leaving  a  net  increase  of  $22,578,871  in  the 
funded  debt.  The  'Frisco  is  burdened  with  a  large  mileage  of 
unprofitable  branch  lines,  the  financing  of  which  has  been  a 
strain  on  the  credit  t>f  the  company ;  and  the  company  now  finds 
it  cosily  to  carry  out  additional  financing  for  the  improvement 
.itid  betlermenl  of  its  main  line  and  branches,  and  for  the  retire- 
ment of  maturing  bonds  and  notes.  In  accordance  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  prescribed  practice,  the 
'I'"risco  charge<l  to  profit  and  loss  in  1910  that  year's  proportion 
of  the  discount  on  securities  .sold,  which  .'imounted  to  $180,000. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  is  carried  on  the  asset  side  of  the 
balance  sheet  $9,800,000  discount  on  bonds  carried  in  suspense, 
to  be  charged  out  in  aimiial  installments.  This  sum  has  in- 
creased   since    190!)   by   $1,900,000.      In   bookkeeping,   of   course, 

1  here  is  a  distinction  between  carrying  an  account  in  suspense 
.it'.d  charging   the  sum  out  to  profit  and   loss,  just  as  in  book- 
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krrpitiK  lliis  .hiiiii  i>  iitiiiwii  mi  (hr  assrt  si<lr  of  the  balance  sheet; 
l)Ut,  layiriK  ImukkiTiiiiiK  tcihiiicahlics  aside,  this  $!f,HOO,00()  is  a 
loin;  or  is  part  of  ihr  cost  of  new  coiistriu-lioii  and  atlditions 
ami  brllcniiriits,  in  so  far  as  the  proceeds  <>f  the  Imiid  sales 
were  used  for  these  purposes 

S|>cakinK  of  llie<'rics,  it  is  rcfresiiiiiK,  after  the  loii^  tlieoretica! 
discussions  of  freiKhl  rate  advances,  to  find  sonic  figures  i)earin(s' 
directly  on  this  subject  Kiven  in  an  annual  report  which  arc 
based  on  inatheiiiatically  deinoiislrable  facts. 

President  Wmchell  says:  "Mucii  has  been  said  of  late  respect- 
ing the  obvious  necessity  of  greater  compensation  for  the  rail- 
ways per  unit  of  service  rendered.  In  this  connection  it  has 
been  frequently  stated  that,  within  the  past  few  years,  rates  have 
already  been  raised  and  that  the  actual  rate  basis  is  now  higher 
than  in  the  recent  past.  I-'igures  refute  this  so  far  as  'Frisco 
is  concerned.  On  our  1!M0  ton  miles,  if  we  had  received  the 
rates  of  1!)07,  our  freight  revenues  would  have  been  larger  by 
$!i;W.7'J0;  at  the  rates  of  ten  years  ago,  1900,  we  would  have 
had  $"J,'J01,S81  more  freight  earnings.  Our  passenger  rate  per 
mile  in  1907  applied  to  our  1910  passenger  miles  would  have 
yieldeil  us  a  further  increase  of  $1,GG9,8I2.  If  the  railways  are 
to  serve  the  public  adequately,  net  revenues  must  be  preserved 
or  increased  by  means  of  better  rates  and  not  by  poorer  main- 
tenance ;  the  public  cannot  alTord  the  latter  method." 


The    following   i.il.lr   shows   the   operations  of   the  'Iri 
1910  compared  with   1909: 

1010. 

Avrragr    milmifr   i>|irr.ilccl    , (5,077 

Kiriiilil    rcvciiiic |27,04ri,8>)3          $26, 

I'.mrnKcr     revenue     , 10,r>4H,970              1>, 

'I'liliil   nprialiiiK   rrvrnue    4  l,lfif,,(i;)i(            ;!7, 

Mniiilenaiice   of   way   and  itructurei f.,77H,2«H              4, 

Maiiilrnancr   <i(  equipment    5,040,/IIO              4, 

Traffic      1,I3«.H21 

Tran^iporlalion     14,O8((,O04 

Total    operntinR  cxpcntei , 28,870, H4',! 

Taxri     I,4ri8,18il 

Operating  income    11,0»0,0I1 

r.rr.si  corporate    income    13,331,340 

Net  corporate   income    1,121  .fiti'j 

lliviilends    109,742 

Surplus    922,217 


1909. 

r,,073 

,B03,g4') 

.7',<;,9Hn 

,!»H7.»',33 

,r.tto,««2 

873.292 
.I08.87H 
,700,091 
,f)32,14» 
,4«4.74<i 
,919,772 
,r,l  4,376 

199,742 
,314,034 


UNION    PACIFIC. 

T  N  times  pa.st  the  operations  of  the  Union  Pacific  as  a  specula- 
tive investor  have  often  held  such  a  dramatic  interest  that  they 
overshadowed  the  interest  in  the  operation  of  the  Union  Pacific 
as  a  transportation  plant,  but  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  The  report  for  this  year  is 
the  report  of  a  railway  company,  and  about  the  only  interest  that 
attaches  to  it  as  a  report  of  a  banking  company  lies  in  the 
negative  information  given  that  there  has  been  almost  no  change 
in  Union  Pacific's  holdings  of  investment  stocks.     The  two  busi- 
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nesses,  that  of  investor  and  that  of  railway  company,  are  quite 
distinct  in  so  far  as  direct  earnings  are  concerned,  and  the 
management  emphasizes  this  fact  by  declaring  6  per  cent,  divi- 
dends on  Union  Pacific  common  stock,  payable  from  the  earnings 
of  the  company  as  a  transportation  concern,  and  4  per  cent,  addi- 
tional, payable  from  the  earnings  of  the  company  as  an  investor. 
But  it  is  neither  interesting  nor  correct  to  lose  sight  of  what 
has  been  attained  through  the  use  of  Union  Pacific  credit  in 
building  up  a  great  system  of  railways  and  gaining  a  representa- 
tion in  the  management  of  others.  Both  a  study  of  the  accom- 
panying map,  which  shows  the  Southern  Pacific  as  well  as  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  even  a  casual  reading  of  the  testimony  re- 
cently summed  up  in  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
merger  case,  show  how  fundamental  is  the  connection  between 
the  operation  of  the  transportation  plant  and  its  relation  with 
other  roads,  gained  through  those  Harriman  and  Union  Pacific 
activities  which  might  be  termed  "speculation." 

Last  year  the  Union  Pacific  earned  a  total  surplus  from  both 
transportation  and  investment  of  $19,800,000,  as  against  $17,900,- 
000  in  1909. 

In  1910  the  Union  Pacific  carried  a  total  of  15,300,000  tons  of 
revenue    freight    and   8,300,000   passengers.     On   an   average    it 
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Freight   Service   and   Traffic. 

hauled  each  ton  of  freight  310  miles  and  each  passenger  116 
miles.  This  is  an  increase  of  1,600,000  tons  in  total  tonnage  and 
1,100,000  in  the  number  of  passengers.  Stated  in  percentages, 
l!H0  showed  an  increase  of  11.56  per  cent,  in  freight  tonnage 
over  1909  and  15.52  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried. The  average  haul  of  the  Union  Pacific  for  both  freight 
and  passengers  is  very  long;  for  instance,  the  average  haul  of 
freight  on  the  Great  Northern,  a  transcontinental  competitor, 
was  215  miles  in  1910,  and  the  average  distance  each  passenger 
was  carried  was  78  miles. 

The  ton  mileage  of  revenue  freight  totaled  5,997,000,000  in 
1910,  an  increase  of  1387  per  cent,  over  1909,  and  the  revenue 
per  ton  per  mile  was  1.024  cents,  which  is  less  by  .001  of  a  cent 
fh;in  the  average  revenue  in  1900.  Total  freight  revenue 
amounted  to  $61,500,000  last  year,  as  against  $.54,000,000  in  1909 

The  principal  changes  in  the  character  of  commodities  carried 
arc  decreases  in  the  proportion  of  products  of  agriculture,  prod 
ucts  of  animals  and  producf.s  of  mines,  antl  increases  in  the  pro- 
portion of  tonnage  furnished  by  forest  products,  by  manufac- 
turers and  by  merchandise.  In  1910,  33.89  per  cent,  of  the  total 
tonnage  carried  by  the  l'iiii>n  Pacific  was  products  of  mines; 
23,55  per  cent,  products  of  agriculture;  14.31  per  cent,  products 
f)i  forests;  13  93  per  cent,  manufactures;  7.00  per  cent,  merchan- 


dise and  miscellaneous,  and  6A2  per  cent,  live  stock  and  animal 
products.  Every  one  knows  how  diversified  is  the  Union  Pa- 
cific's traffic,  but  comments  on  the  company's  report  are  incom- 
plete if  they  fail  to  call  attention  to  this  so  important  fact  in 
the  operation  of  the  road.  There  are  ten  general  classes  of  com- 
modities, each  one  of  which  furnishes  more  than  half  a  million 
tons  of  traffic  yearly  to  the  Un.'on  Pacific.  In  1910  manufactures 
furnished  2,100,000  tons  of  traffic.  This  is  an  increase  over  190^ 
of  467,000  tons,  or  28  per  cent. 

Passenger  business  increased  over  1909  in  even  greater  propor- 
tion than  freight  business.  Last  year  the  company  handled  961,- 
000,000  revenue  passenger  miles,  more  by  21  per  cent,  than  was 
handled  in  1909.  The  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  averaged 
2.122  cents  in  1910  and  2.169  cents  in  1909,  so  that  the  total 
revenue  from  passenger  trains  was  not  as  much  greater  in  pro- 
portion to   1909  as  was  the  passenger  mileage.     Last  year  the 
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Passenger   Service    and    Traffic. 

company  earned  from  passenger  trains  $25,300,000.  This  is 
$3,300,000  more  than  was  earned  from  the  same  source  the  year 
before,  and  the  increase  is  about  15  per  cent. 

The  freight  and  passenger  traffic  statistics,  compared  with  car 
mileage  figures,  show,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  that  in 
genera!  it  is  much  easier  to  handle  an  increased  freight  tonnage 
with  proporiii  iiateiy  Mualler  car  mileage  inceaso  than  it  is  to 
handle  increased  passenger  traffic.  With  ton  mileage  greater  by 
14  per  cent,  last  year  than  the  year  before,  the  total  freight  car 
and  caboose  mileage  totaled  441,000,000  miles,  which  is  but  10.21 
per  cent,  greater  than  the  car  mileage  in  1909.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  in  passenger  mileage, 
|)assenger  car  miles  totaled  95,200,000,  or  18.33  per  cent.,  more 
than  in  1909.  The  average  train  load  of  freight  in  1910  was 
548  tons,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  year  before. 
The  percentage  of  loaded  car  mileage  to  tt)tal  car  mileage,  how- 
ever, was  7(i  30  per  cent,  last  year,  compared  with  75.14  per  cent, 
the  year  before 

With  the  greater  tr.iiii  lumement  and  with  the  increased  cost 
of  labor  and  ,\lso  of  fuel,  operating  ex()enses  ran  up  considerably 
above  what  they  were  in  1909.  Total  operating  expenses  last 
year  were  $16,900,000.  which  is  greater  by  $8,990,000  than  the 
operating   ex|)enses   in    1909.     This   is   an    increase  of  23.70  per 
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cent.,  conipnriiiK  will)  an  iiuTcasc  in  Rfoss  rcvciiiic  "f  1 1  'i7  per 
cent.  0{  the  cxpcMsrs  of  the  rail  lines,  maintenance  incrcascfl 
$3,000,000,  or  •J.'..'.;i  per  cent  ,  and  operatir)!!  $I,SOO,000,  or  21.37 
per  cent.  In  operation  is  included  trallic  expenses  and  Kcneral 
expenses  as  well  as  transportation  expenses.  'Ilic  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  was  $!),!)00,000,  an  increase  of 
$2,200,000  over  lilOi).  Judse  I.ovctt  says  that  the  increases  in 
these  expenditures  resulted  principally  from  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  maintaining  323  miles  of  additional  main  tracks  and  78 
miles  of  sitlinss,  renewal  of  a  much  greater  number  of  tics,  the 
higher  wage  schedules  and  from  charges  under  the  rules  of  the 
Interstate  Connncrce  Commission  for  property  abandoned,  for- 
merly charged  to  profit  and  loss.  He  says  that,  although  the 
charge  for  increase  in  weight  of  rails  to  additions  and  better- 
ments instead  of  to  operating  expenses  had  been  the  previous 
practice  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  had  resulted  in  a  diminution 
of  the  charge  for  rails  put  in  track,  the  cost  of  labor  in  making 
these  renewals,  which  exceeded  by  18.86  miles  tlic  rails  put  in 
track  last  year,  is  included  in  the  expenses. 

The  following  table  shows  tlte  unit  costs  of  niainfeiinncc  : 

1910.  1909. 

•Maiiitninncr    of    way $1.4.-|8  $1,185 

t  Rf iMiir*  prr  locomotive 3,693  3,107 

of  passciiKcr  train  cars 1,184  1.124 

"         per  frciKht  train  car 92  93 

•Pcr  mile  of  all  main  tracks. 

t Repairs  only.     Renewals  and  depreciation  are  excluded. 

The  Harriman  lines  spend  very  large  sums  on  repairs  of 
■equipment  and  keep  their  equipment  in  correspondingly  good 
condition.  During  1910  there  was  a  net  increase  of  46  loco- 
motives in  service,  114  passenger  train  cars  and  a  decrease  of 
421  freight  train  cars  in  service.  On  June  30  there  were  28.93 
per  cent,  of  the  locomotives  in  service  in  thorough  order;  41.71 
per  cent,  in  good  order;  18.34  per  cent,  requiring  repairs,  and 
11.02  per  cent,  in  shop. 

Besides  the  sums  spent  for  maintenance  and  charged  to 
-operating  expenses,  the  Union  Pacific  spent  last  year  $9,000,000 
on  additions  and  betterments  to  roadway  and  track;  $1,300,000 
on  additions  and  betterments  to  buildings,  and  a  net  sum  of 
$1,060,000  for  new  equipment — a  total,  after  minor  adjustments, 
of  $14,800,000. 

The  balance  sheet,  or,  as  the  company  prefers  to  call  it,  the 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  is  a  reflection  of  the  con- 
servative policy  of  the  present  management.  The  company  had 
on  June  30,  1910,  $75,000,000  current  assets,  which  included 
^9,100,000  cash  in  the  treasury  and  $27,450,000  demand  loans 
and  time  deposits,  which  are,  of  course,  cash  assets.  Current 
liabilities  totaled  $23,800,000,  which  included  $12,800,000  divi- 
•dends  payable  July  1  and  October  1.  During  the  year  the  Union 
Pacific  loaned  to  the  Southern  Pacific  $10,900,000.  The  only 
■change  in  funded  debt  and  capital  stock  outstanding  was  the 
sale  of  $4,900,000  first  lien  and  refunding  4  per  cent,  bonds  and 
the  conversion  of  $30,231,950  par  value  Union  Pacific  convertible 
bonds  into  common  stock.  These  bonds  are  convertible  at  175 
in  bonds  for  $100  par  value  stock,  so  that  through  this  conversion 
the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  company  shows  a  credit  of 
$12,956,550. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  Union  Pacific 
in  1910,  compared  with  1009 : 

1910.  1909. 

Average    mileage    operated fi.292  6,062 

Freight  revenue   $61,479,680  $54,000,195 

Passenger    revenue 20.814,820  17,672.357 

Total    operating    revenue 90.228,092  78,750,462 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 9,915,483  7,6.><2,146 

Maintenance  of  equipment   9.061,519  7,434.599 

Traffic    1.985.018  1.563.031 

Transportation    22,205,807  17.914.909 

Total   operating  expenses 46.938,909  37,945,086 

Taxes     3.264.348  2.570,562 

■Operating    income    40.024. 835  38.234.814 

Net  income  from  transportation   operations 25.993.639  23.862.008 

Dividends     17.004.320  15,788.820 

Income    from    investment,   etc 19.512.051  17,736.393 

Pividends  payable  from  investment  earnings 8.681.546  7.871.331 

•Surplus     19,819,825  17,938,250 

'Total,  including  both  surplus  from  transportation  and  operations  from 
iinvestmenl  earnings. 


CHICAGO  A.  EASTERN  ILLINOIS. 
I  'HI',  14.1  per  cent,  inrrc.isc  in  total  (operating  revenue  earned 
■*•  by  the  (Jhicago  &  iCastern  lllinoi.'i  tlii.s  year  came  from  the 
nearly  equal  proportionate  increase  of  tonnage  of  each  class  of 
commodity  carried.  Bituminous  coal,  with  an  absolute  increase 
of  97.'j,000  tons,  or  17  pcr  cent.,  furnished  'lO.Hd  per  cent,  of  the 
total  tonnage,  as  compared  with  ."58.79  per  cent,  in  1909,  while  the 
changes  in  relative  proportions  of  tonnage  of  other  classes  of 
commodities  were  much  less. 

Efficient  operation  saved  31  per  cent,  of  the  increase  in  earn- 
ings for  net  operating  revenue,  without  skimping  expenditures 
for  maintenance.  Loaded  freight  car  miles  increased  from  58,- 
580,000  to  67,930,000,  while  empty  mileage  only  increased  from 
36,120,000  to  .39,030,000.  Revenue  freight  ton  mileage  was  1,99.3,- 
800,000,  an  increase  of  311,700,000,  and  passenger  mileage  was 
106,700,000,  an  increase  of  11,000,000.  The  revenue  freight  train 
load  increased  from  654.9  tons  to  572.1  tons,  and  the  average 
haul  decreased  slightly,  from  166.87  miles  to  164.28  miles.  Rev- 
enue per  ton  mile  fell  from  0.48  cents  to  0.46  cents.  The  income 
account  is  as  follows: 

Year  Ended  June  30,  1910,  Compared  with  Previous  Year. 

Increase  or  Decrease 

190910  190809  Amount     Pr.  Ct. 

Average  mileage  operated                 965.68  965.68 

Of  crating   Revenue  : 

Freight      $9,258,496.30  $8,005,582.87  $1,252,913.43      15.7 

Passenger      1.867,174.40  1,666,981.00  200,193.40      12.0 

Mail      123.283.13  123,001.47  281.66           .2 

Express      298,386.10  277,606,03  20,780.07        7.5 

Miscellaneous     142,254.19  118,127.04  24,127.15      20.4 

Total      revenue      from 

transportation     $11,689,594.12  $10,191,298.41    $1,498,295.71       14.7 

Revenue  from  operation 
other  than  transporta- 
tion       00,761.47  78.320.58       — 17,559.11       22.4 

Total  operating  revenue  $11,750,355.59  $10,269,618.99    $1,480,736.60      14.4 
Operating    Expenses : 

Mainten.ince  of    way  and 

structures      $1,153,929.36       $994,709.67       $159,219.69      16.0 

Maintenance  of  equip- 
ment       2.043.376.45      1,663,759.23          379,617.22      22.8 

Traffic    expenses    267.411.73          210,011.47            57,400.26      27.3 

Transportation    expenses.  4,096.671.24       3.035.685.77          460.985.47      12.7 

General    expenses 392,595.06          430.367.37       — 37.772.31         8.8 

Total       operating      ex- 
penses        $7,953,983.84    $6,934,533.51    $1,019,450.33      14.7 

.\'et    operating   revenue $3,796,371.75    $3,335,085.48       $461,286.27      13.8 

Taxes     362.124.30  274.114.66  88.009.64      32.1 

Operating     income....     $3,434,247.45    $3,060,970.82       $373,276.63      12.2 

Miscellaneous  income: 

Outside    operations    *$16. 191.03  •$19,942.23  $3,751.20  18.8 

Hire    of    equipment 139,705.110  01.994.60  77,710.40  125.3 

Other    income    619,108.34  543,551.10  75.557.24  13.9 

Total  miscellaneous  in- 
come             $742,622.31        $585,603.47       $157,018.84      26.8 

Total    income     $4,176,869.76    $3,646,574.29       $530,295.47      14.5 

Interest      $2,229,077.10    $2,192,171.66  $36,905.44         1.7 

Rentals     772.002.50  759,231.69  12.770.81         1.7 

Total    charges    $3,001,079.60    $2,951,403.35  $49,676.25         1.7 

Available  for  dividends.  $1,175,790.16  $695,170.94  $480,619.22  69.1 
Dividends    1,107,266.00  674.198.00  433.068.00      64.2 

Balance     transferred     to 

profit    and    loss $68,524.16  $20,972.94  $47,551.22    226.7 

DIVIDENDS    DECLARED    DURING    YEAR    ENDED    JUNE    30,    1910. 

Dividend    No.    84,    1  '/i    per  cent,   on   preferred   stock. 

paid   October.  1909 $132,460.50 

Dividend    No.    85,    1 '/,    per  cent,   on  preferred  stock. 

paid    January.    1910 132.460.50 

Dividend    No.   86,.  1  ^    per  cent,   on   preferred  stock, 

paid   April,   1910 132.460.50 

Dividend   No.    87.   I'A    per   cent,   on   preferred   stock. 

paid  July,   1910 132.460.50 

Total   dividends   declared   on    preferred   stock. 

6    per    cent $529,842.00 

Dividend    No.    23.    5    per    cent,    on   common    stock. 

paid    December.     1 909 $360,890.00 

Dividend    No.    24.    3    per    cent,    on    common    stock. 

paid    June.    1910 216.534.00 

Total    dividends    declared    on    common    stock. 

8    per    cent 577.424.00 

Total     $1,107,266.00 

•Debits. 
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STcifere  to  the  SdUon 


THE    OLDEST    RAILWAY    IN    SOUTH    AMERICA. 


State  Railways  of  Chile,  ( 

Santiago,   Chile,   August   30,   1910.  ] 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

In  your  issue  of  June  17,  1910,  p.  1570,  you  say :  'This  will 
give  Paraguay  its  first  connection  with  the  outside  worM  by 
rail,  although  the  Paraguay  Central  is  the  oldest  railway  in 
South  America." 

This  statement,  please,  sir,  is  not  correct.  The  oldest  rai'way 
in  South  America  is  here  in  Chile,  between  Caldera  and  CopiapD. 
It  was  constructed  by  an  American,  William  Wheelwright,  hav- 
ing as  chief  engineer  W.  W.  Evans,  also  an  American.  The 
first  train  arrived  at  Monte  Amargo,  km.  41,  on  July  4,  1851. 
and  it  was  driven  by  the  engine  'The  Copiapo,"  from  the  Norris 
Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  first  train  arrived  at  Copiapo, 
km.  81,  on  December  25,  1851.  On  January  1,  1855,  the  railway 
reached  Pabellon,  km.  119,  and  on  February  1,  1867,  it  reached 
San  Antonio  km.  140,  the  terminal  of  the  line. 

edu.uujo  soublette. 


MORE   REGULATION    FOR  AUTOMOBILES. 


September  24,  1910. 

To  the  Epitor  or  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

I  read  with  interest  your  comments  in  your  issue  of  September 
16  on  tlie  accident  in  which  two  people  were  killed  by  an  auto- 
mobile, in  which  you  raised  the  question  of  the  condition  and 
qualities  of  the  tires,  also  the  virtues  of  the  chauffeur  and  the 
Owner  of  the  machine.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  go  further  and 
raise  a  number  of  other  questions  which  this  naturally  suggests : 

For  instance:  A  number  of  the  states  require  a  man  to  fire  a 
locomotive  at  least  three  years  before  he  can  be  promoted,  and 
then  he  must  stand  a  strict  examination.  Then  he  has  to  run  a 
freight  engine  a  required  number  of  years  before  he  can  run  a 
passenger  train.  Locomotive  boilers  must  be  inspected  by  stare 
inspectors;  if  a  railway  has  a  small  pump  boiler  some  place  of 
15  or  "20  h.p.  we  have  to  have  for  it  a  licensed  engineer  with  a 
certificate  from  a  state  board  of  examiners.  Some  cities  will 
not  permit  motormen  to  handle  street  cars  until  they  have  had 
a  required  amount  of  experience.  Our  factory  and  sanitary 
inspectors  require  us  to  adopt  sanitary  measures  on  railways  and 
in  our  cities.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  expectorate  on  the  floor 
of  a  passenger  coach  or  on  the  sidewalks  of  a  city,  on  account 
of  the  probabilities  of  bacteria  spreading  among  us. 

How  do  those  things  compare  with  the  requirements  regarding 
people  operating  automobiles?  We  put  them  in  the  hands  of 
boys  12  to  20  years  of  age,  who  are  too  young  to  have  calm 
judgment,  or  so-called  "chauffeurs,"  whose  character,  education, 
etc.,  arc  questionable.  Without  any  track  to  stay  on,  these  young 
fellows  run  pellmell  over  the  highways  and  byways  seeking 
whom  they  may  devour  with  machines  of  from  '20  to  60  h.p.  A 
goodly  part  of  the  f<arages  are  operated  by  men  claiming  to  be 
mechanics,  who  four  or  five  years  ago  were  somebody's  footmen 
•or  blacksmiths— anything  but  what  they  claim  to  be,  and  the  dear 
fiublic  is  paying  a  very  exorbitant  jirice  for  their  education — or, 
rather,  for  the  education  of  both  the  repairmen  and  the  public. 

Is  it  right  or  sane  for  public  officers,  who  have  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  community  in  their  charge,  to  permit  automobiles 
to  be  handled  by  boys  and  girls  who  have  no  sense  of  danger  or 
responsibility,  .md  by  a  lot  of  speed  maniacs  who  absolutely 
have  no  judgment  as  to  the  rate  they  should  travel?  If  some 
idiot  gets  on  a  locomotive  and  starts  down  the  track  everybody 
ran  get  out  of  his  road.  People  who  arc  reputed  to  be  of  s.mc 
mmd  fake  chances  '>n  automobiles  that  a  railway  man  would 
not  dream  of  in  hi<  wildest  moments. 


Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  it  is  wrong 
to  expectorate  or  put  anything  on  the  streets  that  is  apt  to  breed 
bacteria.  But  is  it  any  better  for  the  pedestrian  walking  down 
the  street  to  be  treated  to  a  dose  of  gasoline  and  burnt  oil  and 
to  have  the  bacteria  on  the  street  stirred  up  by  the  automobiles 
and  blown  in  his  face? 

W'e  are  regulating  many  things  nowadays,  and  it  would  seem 
that  it  is  timely  that  a  commission  be  inaugurated  to  regulate 
the  use  of  the  automobile.  The  most  surprising  thing  to  the 
writer  is  that  Representative  Joshua  Pumpkinville  has  not  al- 
ready been  active  in  efforts  to  secure  stringent  regulations  of 
them  similar  to  that  of  railways.  It  would  not  only  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  public  as  regards  safety,  but  it  would  be  a  good 
way  for  the  politicians  to  create  places  for  a  few  constituents, 
such  as  inspectors  of  automobiles,  etc. 

railway  master  mechanic. 


REPORTING     REVENUE    ON     EXCHANGE     TICKET 
ORDERS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

A  considerabe  proportion  of  through  passenger  business  is 
now  handled  on  a  form  of  ticket  containing  passage  coupons  to 
a  point  of  interchange  and  an  exchange  order  drawn  on  a  con- 
necting carrier  for  a  ticket  to  be  issued  without  collection  ot 
money  for  the  balance  of  the  journey.  This  arrangement,  while 
reducing  the  number  of  printed  ticket  forms  with  which  agents 
are  supplied,  is  an  inconvenience  to  passengers.  It  also  works 
an  injustice  against  some  carriers  which,  because  of  their  geo- 
graphical location,  are  required  to  honor  a  great  many  more 
exchange  orders  than  they  sell.  Carriers  selling  a  large  number 
of  exchange  orders  and  honoring  comparatively  few,  force  upon 
the  exchanging  carriers  and  on  patrons  much  expense  and  an- 
noyance. 

Complaints  which  have  been  made  indicate  that  the  method  of 
reporting  revenue  on  exchange  orders,  which  was  satisfactory 
for  a  small  amount  of  business,  does  not  properly  care  for  the 
great  volume  that  is  now  transacted.  "Recognized  methods" 
were  completely  demoralized  by  the  amount  of  westbound  ex- 
change business  through  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
during  the  tourist  season  of  1909,  and  the  resulting  confusion  of 
accounts  still  remains  unsettled. 

The  practice  has  been  for  the  carrier  selling  the  exchange 
order  to  report  to  the  carrier  on  which  the  order  is  drawn  all 
revenue  accruing  beyond  the  point  of  exchange.  By  the  time 
that  the  exchanging  carrier  has  received  and  is  able  to  re- 
apportion this  revenue,  some  of  the  carriers  honoring  the  tickets 
have  waited  several  months  for  their  share  of  the  revenue.  This 
misplacement  and  delay  in  reporting  a  great  amount  of  revenue 
unnecessarily  impairs  the  integrity  of  accounts  and  causes  ex- 
pense. The  road  selling  an  exchange  order  thrusts  upon  carriers 
honoring  it  the  responsibility  and  expensive  labor  of  issuing  a 
second  ticket  and  reapportioning  revenue  for  which  they  should 
not   be  held   responsible. 

The  fact  that  these  conditions  have  long  existed  docs  not 
excuse  them,  although  the  carriers  profiting  by  this  "legitimate 
graft"  may  oppose  changes  on  that  ground. 

In  endeavoring  to  make  the  best  of  present  conditions  the 
accounting  dei)arlnu'nts  of  a  number  of  carriers  have  recently 
arranged  to  report  revenue  on  exchange  orders  the  same  as  if 
proper  roupons  had  been  sold  through  to  final  destination.  The 
carriers  exchanging  the  orders  report  a  description  of  them  in 
lieu  of  revenue  on  tickets  issued  in  exchange  therefor,  thus 
placing  the  revenue  where  it  belongs  through  the  proper  party 
and  much  more  promptly  than  was  possible  under  the  old  ar- 
rangement. 

Carriers  opposing  the  necessary  changes  should  cither  with- 
draw their  opposition  or  give  a  reason  for  their  position,  so 
that  they  may  be  properly  dealt  with,  and  .in  equitable  and  uni- 
form   system  be   adopted  ii.   r.   komiston. 


Now  MIIIH 
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SOCIETY     OF     RAILWAY     FINANCIAL     OFFICERS. 

The  rtumial  mcclitiK  of  tlic  Society  of  Railway  liiiancial 
<  Hiker*  was  held  at  Old  I'oint  fomforf,  Va..  on  October  lift 
and  art.  The  nirrtinn  wns  the  most  largely  attended  th.it 
hn!>  been  held  by  the  society  .since  its  ..rKani/ati'.ii  The 
Mibjecta  of  clearinK  house  settlements  and  credit  and  voucher 
(orm.s  received  particular  consideration.  A  mileage  of 
172.551  miles  is  now  represented  in  the  society,  which  in- 
clude* nearly  all  the  important  railway  systems  in  North  America. 

The  following  papers  were  read:  "The  Formation  of  a 
Clearing  House."  .^rrhur  Male,  general  agent  of  the  Anicr 
ican  Railway  Association;  "Watered  Stock,"  George  H. 
Crosby,  vice-president  of  the  Rock  Island;  "Short  Term 
Notes."  J.  V.  McNeal,  vice-president  of  the  Raltimore  & 
Ohio;  "Systems  of  Paying  Interest  Coupons  and  Registra- 
tion of  Same."  P.  W.  Bigoney,  treasurer  of  the  Eric;  "The 
Financial  Outlook,"  E.  I..  Rossiter.  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  Central;  "Some  Features  of  Railway  Finance,"  Frank 
Scott,  treasurer  of  the  Grand  Trunk;  "Clearing  House  Set- 
tlements." F.  H.  Hamilton,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco. 

George  H.  Crosby,  vice-president  of  the  Rock  Island,  in  his 
paper  on  "Watered  Stock,"  said,  in  part: 

"Investment  in  the  stock  of  early  railways  wras  a  problem 
in  fytures.  It  was  purely  speculative  or  was  purchased  as 
an  inducement  for  the  construction  of  the  projected  line 
through  the  desired  sections,  and  the  price  realized  for  the 
stock  was  much  below  face  value.  After  the  earlier  periods 
it  developed  that  railways  could  not  be  built  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  stock  alone,  and  it  became  necessary  to  issue 
and  market  mortgage  bonds.  But  the  bonds  of  corporations 
in  a  comparatively  new  industrial  field  were  not  attractive 
as  an  investment,  and  to  enhance  the  allurement  for  purchase 
it  was  frequently  necessary  to  allot  a  certain  proportion  of 
stock  with  each  bond,  and  even  with  this  inducement  and 
with  the  high  interest  rates  then  paid,  the  bonds  could  be 
sold  only  at  large  discounts. 

"Gradually  many  of  the  railways  began  to  earn  dividends 
on  their  stock,  small  dividends,  as  the  interest  on  the  par 
value  of  the  bonds  sold  at  a  discount  had  not  only  to  be  pro- 
vided, but  the  hastily  constructed  roadways  and  obsolete 
structures  needed  rebuilding;  wooden  bridges  were  replaced 
by  steel  to  safeguard  the  heavier  traffic  and,  for  the  same 
reason  the  roads  were  ballasted.  Small  equipment  gave 
way  to  cars  and  locomotives  of  larger  capacity  and  heavier 
rails  replaced  the  smaller  or  worn  out  types. 

"In  order  that  these  betterments  be  provided,  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  surplus  available  for  dividends  was  paid  to  the 
owners  of  the  stock,  to  those  owners  who  had  jeopardized 
the  principal  of  their  investment  in  their  faith  in  the  future 
of  railways.  The  balance  was  put  into  needed  permanent 
improvements. 

"The  amounts  used  from  surplus  income  for  improvements 
and  extensions,  the  net  earnings  of  the  owners  of  the 
property,  the  stockholders,  were  applicable  for  dividends,  but 
were  diverted  for  capital  uses,  for  the  permanent  betterment 
and  growth  and  development  of  the  railway  properties. 

"These  improvements  and  extensions  added  the  extent  of 
their  permanent  value  to  the  existing  prooerty  and,  the  cost 
thereof  having  been  temporarily  diverted  from  the  owners  of 
the  stock,  these  stockholders  were,  in  various  instances,  later 
reimbursed  by  stock  dividend;  in  some  cases  by  a  pro  rata 
distribution,  in  more,  at  a  certain  cost  per  share  of  the  new 
issues  of  stock,  but  less  than  the  then  prevailing  market 
price. 

"This  action  was  properly  taken  in  order  that  the  owners 
of  the  stock  should  receive,  in  value,  a  portion  of  the  net 
•earnings  which,  although  their  just  due,  hid  been  heretofore 
■withheld  for  the  needs  and  development  of  their  properties,  and 


th.il  the  nutslaiidiiig  .imount  of  capital  stock  should  more  nearly 
represent  existing  v.iliie.  Yet  the  gross  values  of  these  stock 
<lividends  only  approximated  the  actual  cost  of  permanent 
improvements  made  to  the  properties.  The  larger  portion 
of  .-iddilional  stock  issues  were  made  directly  for  public  con- 
sumi)lion  ;it  fixed  prices  per  share,  the  i)roceeds  to  be  used 
for  needed  tnodern  facilities,  second,  third  and  fourth  tracks, 
new  yards,  new  branches,  ;md  the  extension  of  lines,  withmit 
unduly  iurrcasiiig  the  fixed  charges.  Interest  on  bonds  must 
be  ii.iid.  l)nt   dividends  only  if  earned. 

"It  became  customary  when  the  earnings  justified  the  act, 
lo  set  aside  or  appropriate  from  income,  certain  amounts  for 
future  improvements,  and  when  these  amounts  had  been  ex- 
pended on  permanent  additions  or  betterments  it  was  emi- 
nently proper  and  according  to  the  ethics  of  conservative 
business  methods  to  capitalize  such  expenditures.  But,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  were  placed  in  the  permanent  way, 
and  in  equipment,  without  corresponding  increase  to  capital 
account,  it  having  been  railway  practice  for  many  years  to 
charge  to  operation  items  of  expenses  these  companies  are 
now,  under  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  compelled  to  capi- 
talize. Had  the  present  methods  been  followed  from  the  in- 
ception of  railways  in  this  country,  their  capital  account 
would  now  stand  in  vastly  larger  figures,  and  legitimately  so. 

"All  railway  properties  have  not  been  honestly  handled. 
There  have  been  multiplied  cases  of  over-capitalization,  of 
wrongfully  issued  stock  dividends,  of  wasted  earnings,  of  in- 
competence and  criminal  management.  So  it  is  in  all  branches 
of  industry.  But,  I  feel  assured  that  the  large  majority  of 
railway  corporations  have  been  managed  with  ever-constant 
and  successful  effort  for  the  permanent  betterment  of  the 
properties  at  a  minimum  of  capital  increase. 

"Railway  values  have  increased  corresponding  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  they  traverse. 

"Railways  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the 
so-termed  'unearned  increment,'  properly,  the  natural  increment, 
and  it  is  their  just  due  that  the  enhanced  worth  of  their  proper- 
ties from  this  reason  be  considered  in  their  capital  values. 

"It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  unprejudiced  students  of  the  rail- 
way problem  that,  in  money  or  labor,  the  face  value  of  issued 
railway  capital  as  now  outstanding,  has  undoubtedly  been  paid, 
but  were  it  not  so,  had  the  water  in  these  securities  been  as 
claimed,  yet  has  the  country  not  been  so  greatly  benefited,  that  a 
generous  return  on  the  investment  should  be  cheerfully  accorded 
by  a  grateful  people?  Men  are  not  stimulated  to  engage  in  new 
ventures  in  untried  fields  by  the  prospect  of  so-termed  reasonable 
profits,  but  by  the  hope  of  large  returns,  and  the  net  returns 
from  railway  capital  investments  have  been  far  from  large,  divi- 
dends on  railway  stock  averaging  now  but  approximately  4  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

"Railways  are  a  government  creation  and  under  its  fostering 
care  and  it  is  now  a  frequent  claim  from  press  and  platform 
that  their  stocks  should  not  be  permitted  to  yield  a  greater  an- 
nual net  revenue  that  6  per  cent.,  nothing  being  allowed  for  de- 
preciation or  renewals.  So  are  national  banks  government  cre- 
ations and  under  government  control,  yet,  without  protest  from 
the  public  they  are  yearly  earning  net  revenues  of  more  than 
twice  6  per  cent." 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  discussing  the  question  of  clearing  house 
settlements,  said : 

"Now,  for  some  years  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  making  settlements  by  differences  the  plan 
of  making  settlements  between  railways,  which  was  really  de- 
vised by  the  Accounting  Department  .Association,  of  drawing  on 
each  other  for  the  balances,  was  a  step  toward  the  clearing 
house  idea.  But  we  are  drawing  and  paying  on  each  other, 
sometimes  drawing  and  paying  to  the  same  city.  Therefore, 
somebody  is  carrying  between  these  two  cities  something  to  repre- 
sent the  dollars  which  the  railways  owe  each  other.  At  a  certain 
stage  of  our  experience  it  was  the  actual  coin  or  the  actual  cur- 
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rency  tliat  had  to  travel  between  these  two  cities.  Somebody 
is  going  to  pay  for  it,  and  as  the  railways  are  instigating  the 
■exchange  of  credits  they  pay  for  it,  either  in  dollars  or  the  loss  of 
■economy.  There  has  been  in  some  cities  the  clearing  house  agree- 
ment that  the  railways  as  well  as  all  others  shall  pay  exchange 
-charges.  In  other  cities  that  is  not  so,  but  the  time  is  coming, 
I  think,  sooner  or  later,  when  we  may  all  be  asked  to  pay  ex- 
change charges  on  what  we  collect,  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
that  if  we  can  find  a  plan  of  settling  differences  instead  of  draw- 
ing on  each  other  for  the  large  amounts  we  will  be  saving  some 
money,  although  it  will  never  be  made  a  matter  of  record.  I  hope 
we  can  get  to  it  and  devise  some  plan  of  accomplishing  it.  I 
think  it  can  be  done  without  turning  our  present  custom  inside 
out  and  without  revolutionizing  the  world,  but  it  will  have  the 
■effect  of  simplifying  things,  and,  I  hope,  of  saving  clerical  labor 
from  the  outset.  Possibly  with  some  it  will  be  warding  off  busi- 
ness expense." 

Mr.  Hale  described  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Clearing  House  in  clearing  per  diem  balances. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  his  paper  on  the  financial  outlook,  took  a  hopeful 
view.    He  said  in  concluding : 

"On  this  great  continent  the  future  success  of  railway  invest- 
ments is  assured.  Notwithstanding  the  uncertainties  that  at 
present  exist,  notwithstanding  the  undue  burdens  imposed  for  the 
time  upon  transportation  companies,  more  intelligent  thought  is 
being  concentrated  on  railway  problems  than  ever  before.  The 
interests  of  the  public  are  championed  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
a  host  of  representatives.  The  investor  also  has  interests  which 
must  be  conserved,  and  an  adequate  return  made  on  the  money 
contributed  by  him  to  the  development  of  the  country.  His 
claims  are  being  ably  advocated  by  those  who  perceive  in  radical 
action  inimical  to  the  investor,  not  only  the  impairment  of  railway 
credit,  but  also  an  actual  blow  at  the  credit  of  the  country.  Out 
of  the  turmoil  of  inquiry  and  discussion  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  there  will  be  eventually  evolved  a  stability  and  security  in 
railway  investments  far  exceeding  anything  existing  hitherto.  Un- 
derlying all  the  vicissitudes  of  railway  financial  endeavor  certain 
broad  principles  must  be  formulated  and  followed  by  railway 
companies,  both  individually  and  collectively.  It  is  the  earnest 
hope  that  as  an  educational  mfluence  the  doliln-rations  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers  may  be  in- 
strumental in  establishing  those  ideals  in  the  ethics  of  railway 
financing  that  make  for  progress  and  must  be  the  accompaniment 
■of  energetic  railway  development  in  other  directions." 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  George  H. 
Crosby  (Rock  Island)  ;  vice-president,  S.  L.  Shannon  (Intercolo- 
nial) ;  second  vice-president,  C.  VV.  Rhodes  (Baltimore  &  Ohio)  ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Carl  Nyquist  (Rock  Island)  ;  members 
executive  committee,  to  serve  for  two  years,  George  H.  Crosby 
and  Frank  Scott  (Grand  Trunk)  ;  F.  H.  Hamilton  (St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco)  and  H.  F.  Raker  (Lehigh  &  New  England). 


THE     LOGGING     RAILWAYS     OF     THE     PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 


FOREIGN   RAILWAY   NOTES. 


The  news  of  the  granting  of  a  concession  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Taubate.  in  South  America,  to  Natividadc 
has  been  very  well  received  in  the  former  city.  The  prefect 
gave  the  camara's  cmployrcs  a  holiday  and  the  people  rejoiced 
exceedingly. 

The  lines  under  negotiation  with  the  government  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  on  account  of  an  Anglo-American  syndicate  rep- 
resented by  General  O'Brien,  ex-minister  of  the  United  States 
at  Ituenos  Aires,  are  as  follows:  I-'rom  the  southern  extremity 
of  Lagoa  Mirim  passing  through  Sao  Fructunv).  Sarandy.  and 
Nico  Perez  to  Sao  Luiz ;  and  another  that,  starting  from  St. 
Rosa,  a  Itrazilian  town  on  the  Uruguay,  will  connect  by  steam 
feri7  with  Monte  Cacercs.  an  Argentine  town  <>n  the  other  si<lc 
of  river  in  the  Province  nf  Kntre  Kins  Railway  at  Posailas, 
where  an  extension  is  to  be  c"nRtrucfc<l  fnim  Incarnacion  on 
the  Paraguayan  frontier.  • 


On  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  United  States  and  in  British  Colum- 
bia, from  San  Francisco  nearly  up  to  the  Arctic  Circ'.e,  there  if 
gradually  coming  into  being  a  network  of  railways  about  which 
the  general  world  of  transportation  hears  but  little.  These  roads 
are  built  to  bring  out  of  the  forests  the  timber  which 
grows  on  the  western  slope,  and  to  deliver  the  logs 
to  the  water,  the  mills  or  to  connecting  trunk  lines.  At 
present  the  logging  rai'ways  form  no  connecting  system,  nor  do 
they  appear  in  the  railway  statistics  of  the  country.  Few  of  them 
have  yet  become  ccmmon  carriers.  Nevertheless  they  are  by 
no  means  insigniticant  in  aggregate  length,  and  their  total  pur- 
chase of  supplies  during  the  year  would  make  a  respectable  fig- 
ure. Just  now  they  are  indispensable  to  modern  logging  and 
to  the  production  of  cheap  lumber;  in  the  future  they  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  building  up  the  country  and  as  feeders  to 
the  trunk  lines.  The  economic  value  of  the  logging  railways  is 
constantly  increasing;  they  are  one  of  the  few  permanent  assets 
which  the  country  will  gain  from  the  devastation  of  its  forests. 

.\n  average  saw  log  cut  from  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  coast 
is  about  30  feet  long  and  3%  feet  in  diameter.  It  weighs  approx- 
imately six  tons.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  handle  logs  up 
to  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  30  ft.  long,  weighing  35  tons  each.  The 
hand  logger  of  the  early  70's  could  not  manage  such  enormous 
weights  and  therefore  he  cut  only  choice  trees  on  slopes  where 
the  logs  would  roll  into  the  water  by  gravity.  The  ox  teafti  and 
skids  of  the  80's  enabled  somewhat  less  accessible  timber  to  be 
reached  and  increased  the  output  per  man  enormously.  But  the 
demand  for  cheaper  transportation  became  more  and  more  insist- 
ent as  the  lumber  industry  grew  and  the  areas  of  choice  timber 
receded  further  and  further  into  the  hills  and  less  easily  reached 
localities.  So  the  ox  team  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  horse, 
the  donkey  engine,  the  tram  road  and  the  standard  gage  logging 
railway.  To-day  nearly  half  of  the  four  billion  feet  of  lumber 
cut  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  hauled  out  of  the  forest  over  logging 
railways.  As  the  lumber  industry  grows  older  the  importance  of 
these  roads  increases.  It  will  not  be  long  before  all  the  logs  cut 
will  be  brought  out  by  rail.  When  this  time  is  reached  the 
logging  railways  will  have  attained  their  maximum  importance 
in  the  lumber  business,  but  will  be  only  in  their  infancy  as  regards 
their  larger  and  permanent  service  to  the  community. 

The  logging  railways  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
90's.     Up  to  date  about  2,000  miles  have  been  constructed  and 
new  lines  are  being  built  at  the  rate  of  about  100  miles  per  year. 
These   figures  are   approximations,   but   are   based   on   state   re- 
ports and   are   reasonably  accurate.     The  annual   purchases  for 
new    line    and    new    equipment   amount   to,    roughly,   $1,000,000; 
and  for  repairs  and  replacements,  $1,500,000,  making  a  total  an- 
nual purchasing  power  of  $2,500,000.     The  roads  are  owned  by    I 
various    individual    mill    companies    and    lumbering    industries. 
They  are  usually  built  up  valleys  and  connect  the  timber  tracts    | 
with    navigable   water,    with   trunk   railways   or   with   saw   mills     i 
The  average  length  of  each  is  about  four  miles,  but  this  lengtli    | 
is  constantly  increasing  as  the  timber  becomes  more  and  more   j 
remotely   situated. 

In  the  year  1!'0!)  there  were  C30.75  miles  of  logging  railway.-^ 
in  the  state  of  Washington  alone;  the  ownership  was  divided 
among  l.'i4  lumber  companies,  making  an  average  of  4.09  miks 
of  track  for  each  company.  The  Poison  Logging  Company, 
operating  in  Chchalis  county,  near  Gray's  Harbor,  is  credited 
with  .TJ  miles,  the  most  owned  by  any  single  company.  There 
are  three  other  companies  in  this  state  which  own  2il  mi'es  or 
more  of  track  each.  The  average  length  of  track  owned  by  each 
company  is  increasing  both  because  of  the  construction  of  new 
liive  and  because  of  consolidations  of  the  various  companies. 
Many  roads  appearing  in  the  state  reports  as  separately  owned 
are  in  reality  cotilrnllcd  by  the  same  interests.  The  foregoiiii; 
figures  <lo  not  ii'cluiie  the  several  short  lines  which  do  a  gencr.i! 
railway  business,  but  wliicii  depend  on  hauling  logs  fur  00  per 
rent    cif  their  revenue,  nor  dd  lliev  iTu-litde  those  branches  of  the 
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trans  i-oiuiiifiital    systnn*    wlmh    arc    little 
lunds. 

Sonic  few  lines  are  as  nuuii  as  '>••  inil<  s  |.>nK  and  several  have 
already  oulRrown  their  early  stages  and  heeonic  ciHnnion  carriers. 
Prominent  anionx  these  is  the  Ilellingham  Bay  &  British 
ColninUia,  which,  althonKh  virtually  a  loRKii'K  roAi\.  is  also  a 
connnon  carrier.  This  line,  which  with  its  branches  is  (i!»  miles 
loiiK.  extends  from  HellinKhain,  Wash.,  easlwardly  into  the  Cas- 
cade niuiintains. 

A  great  dial  of  the  new  construction  c(  nsists  of  extensions  of 


1  ,\ii  n<l(  (1  (JM  cither  side  reaching  al!  parts  of  the  timber.  Since 
it  is  ni/t  economical  to  yard  or  haul  lo({»  singly  through  the 
brush  more  than  hOO  ft.,  the  branches  are  usually  built  1,000  ft, 
apart. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  but  iicrccptiblc  improvement  in  the 
location  and  character  of  the  main  lines.  The  older  roads  were 
very  rough  and  crooked ;  grading  was  curtailed  to  the  absolute 
minimum  and  many  tracks  were  unballasted.  Twcnty-fivc-degree 
cnrvrs  and  15  per  cent,  grades  were  not  unusual.  At  present  on 
sIiimLikI  I'  ('uiiiK   rr.;ids  the  grades  on  the  main   line  vary  from 


Lower  Ternninus  of   a   Logging   Railway. 


existing  systems,  although  large  numbers  of  totally  new  lines  arc 
built  each  year.  Many  saw  mill  towns  have  logging  railways 
radiating  in  a'l  directions  up  the  valleys  and  into  the  hills  for 
distances  of  from  2  to  30  miles.  Fortunately  for  tliclr  future 
usefulness,  the  logging  railways  are  now  all  built  standard  gage. 
The  modern  practice  in  laying  out  logging  roads  is  to  build  a 
main  line  through  the  tract  of  timber  to  be  logged,  locating  it 
with  reference  to  the  topography  of  the  country  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  timber.     From  this  main  line  branches  or  spurs  are 


0.5  per  cent,  up  to  8  per  cent,  for  short  distances;  4  per  cent, 
grades,  however,  are  the  general  limit.  One  well-known  line  in 
Washington  has  four  miles  of  continuous  4  per  cent,  grade. 
Curves  up  to  12  degrees  are  permitted  on  the  main  lines.  On 
feeders  the  grades  run  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  for  short  distances 
and  20-deg.  curves  are  comparatively  common.  The  main  line 
is  ballasted  with  gravel  according  to  standard  practice. 

All  weights  of  rail  between  36  and  65  lbs.  are  used ;  56-lb.  rail, 
however,   may  be   considered  the  standard   for   main   lines,  and 


Terminus    of    a    Spur. 


Typical    Logging    Train. 
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very  little  new  rail  lighter  than  this  is  being  laid.  On  branches 
and  feeders  45-lb.  steel  may  be  considered  the  standard.  The 
rails  are  connected  with  either  fish  plates  or  angle  bars,  modern 
practice  tending  more  and  more  toward  angle  bars  and  heavier 
fastenings.  Four  bolts  to  the  joint,  however,  are  considered 
sufficient. 

Ties  are  spaced  24  in.  on  centers.  There  are  four  spikes  to  the 
tie,  sometimes  six  on  curves,  and  on  the  better  class  of  roads 
the  curves  are  provided   with  rail  braces. 

The  main  line  right-of-way  is  cleared  only  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  track  and  grade.  No  more  grubbing  is  done  than  is 
necessarj-.  Timber  trestles,  most  of  the  members  being  hewed 
from  the  adjacent  woods,  are  used  almost  exclusively  where 
bridges  are  necessary.  Occasionally  one  will  find  a  timber  trus^. 
but  these  are  comparatively  rare. 

The  following  figures  give  the  actual  cost  of  a  mile  of  repri- 
sentative  main  line  logging  railway  in  Washington  or  Britisli 
Columbia : 

Per  mile. 

Clearing,  grubbing  and  grading $2,400 

2,500  ties,  25c.  each   625 

88    gross  tons,   56-lb.    rails 4.000 

Laying   track    530 

Engineering     , 100 

Total,  per  mile $7,655 

The  rolling  stock  is  especially  built  for  the  service.  On  ac- 
count of  the  sharp  curves  and  heavy  grades,  light-geared  locomo- 
tives are  in  common  use,  although  many  roads  use  ordinary 
locomotives  with  four  or  six  driving  wheels.  The  locomotives 
are  all  equipped  with  efficient  spark  arrestors.  Wood  is  gen- 
erally used  for  fuel,  but  the  use  of  coal  is  growing.  It  is  found 
that  in  many  cases  the  cost  of  splitting  and  preparing  the  wood, 
plus  its  value  as  lumber,  is  more  than  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
necessary   coal. 

In  some  cases  the  locomotive  drags  the  logs  on  skids  laid  be- 
tween the  tracks,  but  the  general  practice  is  to  carry  the  logs  on 
specially  designed  trucks.  These  trucks  are  built  to  M.  C.  B. 
standards.  They  are  made  of  steel  and  are  very  similar  to 
modern  steel  freight  car  trucks  except  that  each  truck  is  pro- 
vided with  a  drawbar  and  two  couplers.  Across  the  middle 
of  the  truck  is  built  a  heavy  girder,  called  a  bunk,  on  which 
the  logs  rest.  The  bunk  is  provided  with  adjustable  chocks 
which  prevent  the  logs  from  rolling.  Where  the  logs  are  large 
two  trucks  are  used  for  each  log,  one  under  each  end,  but  gen- 
erally three  logs  are  loaded  on  each  pair  of  trucks.  The  logs 
are   secured   to  the   trucks   by  chains. 

In  some  cases,  particularly  where  the  logs  have  to  go  some 
distance,  they  a'e  loaded  on  standard  flat  cars  instead  of  simplv 
on  trucks.  In  these  cases  the  flat  cars  are,  of  course,  provided 
with  air  brakes,  but  the  ordinary  logging  trucks  are  provided 
with  hand  brakes  only. 

There  is  usua  ly  only  one  locomotive  on  a  given  logging  rail- 
way, so  the  problems  of  train  despatching  are  simple.  When 
two  locf  motives  are  used,  the  second  engine  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  branch  lines. 

The  logs  arc  handled  in  trains,  there  usually  being  from  six 
to  twelve  pairs  of  trucks  per  train.  A  train  will  weigli  therefore 
from  200  to  GOO  tons,  or  even  more,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
timber.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  heavy  load 
goes  down  hil' ;  only  the  empty  trucks  have  to  be  hauled  against 
the   ruling  grade. 

In  addition  to  the  npiipmcnt  of  locomotives  and  lop  trucks 
the  railway  is  provided  with  a  rude  pa'iscnger  car  for  carrying 
the  men  between  their  work  and  the  camp,  and  also  with  a 
horse  car   for  transporting   the  horses. 

The  cost  of  equipping  a  road  opcrnling  i  tie  yarder,  or  mv- 
standard  crew  of  men  in  the  woods,  is  as  follows: 

( (.ir    l„rMni"tivr    »»0.000 

f!   \m'nn  nl  trucks,  at   $600  a   pair 7,800 

('liaitM.   pasirngpr  car  am]   horac  car 9,000 

Trpliil    |9D,II00 

The  total  cost  of  ten  miles  of  road  and  equipment  is,  tlie'cfc  n-, 
about   $110,000.     The   c<niipmtnt    is   practically   the  .tainc    for   nH 

Ti  ads  up  to   1(1  niiirs  in  length. 


SAFETY    APPLIANCE    STANDARDS. 


Under  date  of  October  13,  1910,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission issued  its  order  for  the  application  of  the  safety  apph- 
ances  that  have  been  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  April  14,  1910,  in  which  the  number,  dimensions,, 
location  and  manner  of  application  are  given. 

The  order  follows  very  closely  the  standards  first  suggested  by 
the  commission,  which  were  published  in  some  detail  in  these 
columns  in  our  issue  of  August  26,  1910.  The  details  published^ 
at  that  time  covered  only  those  pertaining  to  house  or  box  cars,, 
as  the  general  features  of  those  affecting  other  cars  were  practi- 
cally the  same. 

The  changes  made  are  additions  rather  than  eliminations  and 
are  as  follows : 

In  giving  the  details  of  brakeshaft  construction  there  is  added : 

"Lower  end  of  brakeshaft  shall  be  provided  with  a  trunnion  of 
not  less  than  three-fourths  (%),  preferably  one  (1),  inch  in 
diameter  extending  through  the  brakeshaft  step  and  held  in 
operating  position  by  a  suitable  cotter  or  ring. 

'"The  brake-pawl  shall  be  pivoted  upon  a  bolt  or  rivet  not  less- 
than  five-eighths  (%)  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  upon  a  trunnion 
secured  by  not  less  than  one-half  {Vs)  inch  bolt  or  rivet,  and 
there  shall  be  a  rigid  metal  connection  between  brakeshaft  and 
pivot  of  pawl." 

Under  each  type  of  car  considered  a  paragraph  devoted  to- 
the  end  clearance,  and  specified  as  "End  Ladder  Clearance,"  has- 
been  introduced,  as  follows : 

"No  part  of  car  above  end  sills  within  thirty  (30)  inches  from, 
side  of  car,  except  buffer  block,  brakeshaft,  brake-wheel,  brake- 
step,  running  board  or  uncoupling  lever,  shall  extend  to  withini 
twelve  (12)  inches  of  a  vertical  plane  parallel  with  end  of  car 
and  passing  through  inside  face  of  knuckle  when  closed  with' 
coup'er-horn  against  the  buffer  block  or  end-sill,  and  no  other 
part  of  end  of  car  or  fixtures  on  the  same  above  end-sills,  other 
than  exceptions  herein  noted,  shall  extend  beyond  the  outer 
face  of  the  buffer  block." 

As  originally  drawn  up  the  standards  did  not  make  the  ex- 
ceptions now  given,  which  were  introduced  after  a  protest  oiv 
the  part  of  the  railways. 

In  the  case  of  the  vertical  end  handholds  the  minimum  length- 
has  been  reduced   from  24  in.  to  18  in. 


The  reports  of  the  German  Shantung  Railway  are  interesting 
as  showing  what  results  can  be  attained  from  railways  in  China. 
This  line  has  now  been  in  operation  for  a  few  years  in  a  very 
thickly  peopled  and  productive  country,  but  without  connection 
as  yet  with  other  lines  further  in  the  interior.  It  is  271  miles- 
long,  and  in  1909  its  gross  earnings  were  $6,293  per  mile,  against 
$4,82tj  in  1908.  These  seem  very  moderate  returns,  but  what 
makes  the  investors'  mouths  water  is  the  working  expenses, 
which  were  but  V>h  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  in  1909,  leav- 
ing net  no  less  than  $1,090  per  mile.  And  this  result  is  not  due 
tc  high  rates,  for  the  average  receipt  was  but  0.61  cent  per 
passenger-mile  and  0.82  cent  per  ton-mile.  Evidently  wages 
arc  not  high.  The  traffic  is  not  very  great,  last  year  averaging 
160  passengers  and  621  tons  of  freight  each  way  daily  for  the 
entire  mileage.  Of  the  total  tonnage  a  little  more  than  half  wa» 
coal,  and  next  to  it  conus  beans.  8  per  cent.  Grain  was  less 
than  1  per  cent. — only  about  a  third  as  uuich  as  petroleum,  indi- 
cating very  little  export  or  import.  The  passenger  traftic  is 
very  cheaply  carried.  More  than  96  per  cent,  of  it  is  third- 
class,  antl  the  number  of  first-class  passengers  averages  less 
than  five  per  day.  Purely  passenger  trains  are  less  than  one 
(l;iily,  but  the  mixed  trains  are  more  than  twice  as  numerous. 
The  average  train-load  is  130  tons  of  freight  plus  40  passengers, 
earning  gross  $1..1.T  and  net  87  cents.  The  net  earnings  of  this 
railway  were  4.')  per  cent,  greater  in  1909  than  in  1908,  in  spite 
of  the  great  decrease  in  passenger  traffic,  the  earnings  fron> 
which  were  17  per  cent,  of  the  total.  All  this  conlirms  the  con- 
viction tli.il  there  is  a  great  future  for  railways  in  China 


#hop  ^crlion. 


TlIK  car  repair  kink  cKinpctiiion,  a  complete  aimnuiKniunt 
111  wliicli  was  made  last  month,  will  dose  on  NovcmlKr 
16,  If  you  liuvc  not  yet  fomiil  time  to  prepare  your  coiiiribution 
to  it.  tlo  not  allow  the  shortness  of  the  time  remaining  to  dis- 
coura(tt-  you  from  doing  so  Possibly  the  difluulty  in  arranging 
for  drnwinns.  sketches  or  photographs  has  intcrfcicd  wiili  your 
desire  to  participate.  While  photographs  and  nood  drawings 
are,  of  course,  appreciated,  yet  a  rough  sketch  is  often  just  as 
sat.sfactory.  and  in  many  cases  a  good  description  of  a  simple 
hut  labor  or  time  saving  method  or  practice  will  prove  just  as 
uttclligibic  and  as  valuable  to  our  readers  as  the  description  of 
a  more  complicated  device  accompanied  by  illustrations,  but 
which  may  not  have  nearly  as  broad  an  application.  Two  kinks 
are  refpiircd  to  enter  the  competition,  but  more  may  be  sub- 
mitted, allowing  the  judges  to  base  their  decision  on  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  best  two  kinks  in  each  collection.  Prizes  of 
$;io  and  $20  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  two  collections.  Others 
which  are  accepted  for  publication  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular 
^pacc  rates. 


wiil  be  based  on  what  the  judges  consider  to  be  the  best  three 
kinks  in  each  collection.  Kinks  or  articles  which  do  not  win  a 
prize,  but  arc  accepted  for  publication,  will  be  paid  for  at  our 
regidar  rates.     C'ontributions  may  be  entered  any  time  between 

tills  and  the  closing  date. 


INCKliASING  Shop  Output  is  the  subject  of  the  competition 
which  is  to  close  December  15.  This  is  a  topic  which  should 
.ippeal  strongly  to  every  one  of  our  Shop  Number  readers,  for 
the  extent  to  which  you  have  succeeded  in  improving  the  effi- 
ciency and  output  of  your  department  or  shop  is  a  measure  of 
the  value  of  your  services  to  your  employer.  The  subject  has 
purposely  been  made  as  broad  as  possible  in  order  that  every 
department  may  be  represented.  Tell  us  how  you  solved  the 
problem,  for  it  may  prove  of  great  assistance  to  someone  trying 
to  solve  a  similar  problem  in  another  shop ;  you  may  gain  in  an 
equal  measure  by  finding  how  he  has  successfully  solved  a 
problem  that  is  causing  you  difficulty  and  is  hampering  your 
output.  A  change  in  the  organization,  a  rearrangement  of  equip- 
ment, the  adoption  of  new  methods  or  machinery,  a  critical 
>tudy  of  the  men  with  whom  you  work  or  who  report  to  you, 
a  new  or  better  system  of  records,  more  explicit  instructions 
to  your  employees,  a  more  logical  wage  system,  better  treatment 
of  employees,  the  establishing  of  a  standard  cost  or  allowance 
tor  each  item  of  expenditure — all  these,  and  many  more,  have 
been  responsible  for  increased  output,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
our  readers  who  cannot  tell  an  interesting  story  of  his  experi- 
ences along  these  lines.  How  did  you  manage  to  clean  your 
coaches  so  much  better  or  handle  more  coaches  per  day  with  the 
same  number  of  men?  With  fewer  men  you  are  painting  more 
cars  in  a  week  than  you  did  last  year.  Why?  The  blacksmith 
shop  never  could  quite  keep  up  with  the  work.  Now  you  are 
easily  doing  so,  although  you  have  more  work  to  do  and  have 
not  increased  your  force.  How  did  you  bring  it  about?  The 
car  repair  yard  is  making  a  wonderful  record  this  year.  Why? 
Five  more  locomotives  per  month  ofT  the  same  number  of  pits. 
Who  is  responsible?  How  was  it  done?  We  made  some 
changes  in  the  flue  shop  and  increased  its  output  25  per  cent. 
What  were  they?  When  we  completed  certain  changes  the 
boiler  shop  was  easily  able  to  hold  its  own  with  the  other  de- 
partments, although  it  had  not  previously  been  able  to  do  so. 
What  were  they?  These  are  only  a  few  suggestions  to  show 
the  wide  range  of  subjects  which  may  properly  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  increasing  of  shop  output.  The  article  should 
contain  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  words.  Prizes  of 
$3o  and  $20  will  be  given  for  the  two  best  ones.  Others  which 
are  used  for  publication  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular  space 
rates. 


TWENTY'  articles  were  submitted  in  the  competition  on  'I  he 
Care  and  Selection  of  Machine  Tools  and  Shop  Equipment, 
which  closed  October  15.  The  grade  of  these  contributions 
throughout  was  so  high  and  a  number  of  them  were  so  good 
that  the  judges  have  had  great  difiiculty  in  awarding  the  prizes. 
The  first  one  of  $35  goes  to  J.  S.  Sheafe,  engineer  of  tests  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  Chicago,  III.,  and  the  second  prize  of  $20 
to  E.  T.  Spidy,  instruction  card  inspector,  Canadian  Pacific, 
.\ngus  shops,  Montreal,  Canada.  The  other  contestants,  not 
arranged  in  the  order  of  merit,  were:  H.  G.  Becker,  shop 
demonstrator,  Lehigh  Valley,  Sayre,  Pa. ;  George  Black,  machine 
shop  demonstrator,  Canadian  Pacific,  Angus  shops,  Montreal, 
Can. ;  C.  J.  Drury,  master  mechanic,  .\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  .Arkansas  City,  Kan.;  W.  J.  Eddy,  tool  room  inspector,  Erie, 
Mcadvillc,  Pa. ;  John  M.  Hamm,  machine  foreman,  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, Sayre,  Pa. ;  A.  H.  Kcan,  general  foreman,  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  Havelock,  Neb. ;  John  V.  Le  Compte,  foreman, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Garrett,  Ind. ;  C.  C.  Leech,  foreman,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  Maier,  engine  house 
foreman,  West  Jersey  &  Seashore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  J.  F. 
Perritt,  blacksmith  foreman.  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. ;  A.  D.  Porter,  shop  efficiency  inspector,  Canadian  Pacific, 
West  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. ;  W.  W.  Reeves,  machinist,  Illinois 
Central,  Burnside  shops,  Chicago,  111. ;  William  G.  Reyer,  gen- 
eral foreman,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  George  H.  Roberts,  assistant  machine  foreman.  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  Readville,  Mass. ;  W.  H.  Snyder, 
assistant  general  foreman,  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. ;  W.  P.  Spade,  formerly  a  shop  specialist  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  but  now  with  the  Corning  Glass  Works, 
Corning,  N.  Y. ;  M.  H.  Westbrook,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The 
twentieth  paper  was  prepared  by  the  "Old  Railroader,"  who  for 
good  reasons  does  not  care  to  have  his  name  used.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  he  presented  a  splendid  paper  in  the  competition 
on  Increasing  Shop  Efficiency. 


A  GENERAL  Shop  Kink  competition  will  be  held,  to  close 
^^     January  15.     It  will  include  any   kink  used   in  connection 

vith  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  locomotive  or  car  equip- 
ment. The  prizes  will  be  $')0  and  $25  for  the  best  two  collec- 
tions  of  three  kinks.     More   may  be   submitted,  but  the   award 


A  GL.ANCE  at  the  names  of  the  contestants  in  the  competi- 
•'»■  tion  on  The  Care  and  Selection  of  Machine  Tools  and 
Shop  Equipment,  as  announced  above,  shows  at  least  fourteen 
different  titles  represented.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
the  twenty  papers  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  both  as  to  the 
information  presented  and  the  manner  of  presenting  it.  Each 
one  of  the  seven  papers  published  in  this  issue  is  different  from 
the  other  six,  both  as  to  the  phase  of  the  subject  considered 
and  the  viewpoint.  For  instance,  Mr.  Sheafe's  paper  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  care  and  maintenance  of  machine  tools  and  the 
small  tools  used  in  connection  with  them.  Mr.  Maier,  an  engine 
house  foreman,  gives  more  attention  to  the  general  question  of 
the  selection  of  tools,  but  soon  swings  over  and  gets  into  the 
problem  from  the  engine  house  point  of  view ;  his  closing  notes 
on  the  relation  of  the  men  and  the  tools  they  operate  are  im- 
portant. Mr.  Porter's  paper  goes  into  the  belting  question 
thoroughly;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the  contestants 
had  something  to  say  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Eddy,  the  tool  room 
inspector  on  the  Erie,  treats  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  having  general  charge  of  the  care  and  maintenance  of  tools 
on  a  large  system.  Mr.  Reeves'  notes  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
machinist  are  most  interesting.  His  article  is  based  on  twenty- 
two  years  of  experience  on  fifteen  railways — and  on  two  other 
vocations,  thnt  of  the  "circus"  and  the  "sea,"  fields  which  rail- 
way shop  mechanics  do  not  often  invade.  Following  is  a  quota- 
tion from  one  of  his  letters  to  the  editor:     "How  far  would  a 
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storm-bound  steamer  get  on  Lake  Superior  if  the  most  neces- 
sar>-  tools  had  been  left  in  Duluth  and  it  became  verj-  acutely 
urgent  to  adjust  some  of  the  machinery  to  keep  the  boat  from 
sinking?  Hence  that  motto,  'a  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place,  and  lash  it  down,  if  necessary.'  Again,  what 
is  the  canvas  boss  with  a  circus  going  to  do  if  the  center  and 
quarter  poles,  a  portion  of  the  canvas,  and  the  elephant  car  are 
left  in  the  last  town?  The  same  thing  applies  to  a  machine 
shop  and  the  pending  job.  Where,  oh,  where,  is  that  ugly  look- 
ing oil  can?  Where  is  that  certain  piece  of  iron,  or  the  things 
we  used  to  have  to  do  this  or  that  with?  The  absence  of  these 
things,  is,  of  course,  not  as  dangerous  as  at  sea,  but  to  my 
mind  it  is  just  as  costly  as  in  the  case  of  the  circus."  Mr. 
Perritt  takes  us  into  the  smith  shop.  Not  a  great  many  years 
ago  one  would  have  looked  in  vain  for  machiner>'  in  that  quar- 
ter, but  the  railway  smith  shop  would  be  practically  helpU'ss 
without  it  to-day.  Mr.  Drury's  paper  considers  a  subject  not 
touched  on  by  any  of  the  others— the  standardization  of  small 
tools  and  their  manufacture  and  distribution  from  a  central 
point.  All  of  these  papers  are  good  and  there  are  thirteen  others 
still  to  be  published.  Mr.  Spidy's  article,  which  was  awarded 
the  second  prize,  will  appear  with  others  in  the  December 
number. 


A  S  a  result  of  the  rule  requiring  that  steel  cars  only  shall 
**  pass  through  the  tunnels  and  enter  the  New  York  station 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  quite  a  number  of  orders  have 
been  given  for  the  construction  of  all-steel  business  cars  for 
railway  officers  and  wealthy  men  who  are  accustomed  to  travel 
in  their  own  private  cars.  The  wooden  business  car,  luxurious 
as  it  is  and  handsome  in  its  finish  and  trimmings,  must  be  re- 
placed for  this  purpose  by  a  structure  made  entirely  of  steel. 
Ihe  comforts  of  the  wooden  car,  provided  by  its  almost  per- 
fect insulation,  included  protection  from  heat  and  cold  as  well 
as  noise.  The  beauty  of  the  inside  finish,  made  of  mahogany  or 
rare  veneer,  with  artistic  lines  and  shapes,  delighted  the  eye.  It 
will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  equivalent  effects  when  the 
base  is  an  ugly  grey  steel  sheet  or  molding.  While  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  in  adapting  this  material  to  passenger 
car  construction,  and  the  structural  problems  have  been  solved, 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  better  insulation 
and  a  more  pleasing  interior  decoration.  Some  of  the  all-steel 
parlor  cars  are  unusually  noisy,  and  there  is  noticed  a  peculiar 
rumble  in  the  train  that  is  not  found  with  wooden  cars.  The 
color  of  the  inside  finish  is  usually  too  dark,  and  the  dull  paint 
is  easily  soiled  and  is  difficult  to  maintain  in  its  original  ton  ■. 
The  toilet  and  smoking  rooms  are  severely  plain  and  are  only 
relieved  in  outline  by  round-headed  rivets.  They  give  one  t!ic 
feeling  that  he  is  occupying  a  cell  in  a  calaboose.  Somethin:j; 
different  will  be  demanded  for  the  new  steel  private  cars,  and 
we  may  be  indebted  to  the  methods  that  will  be  worked  out  fur 
them,  for  improvements  which  shall  make  the  future  steel  parlor 
cars  and  sleepers  for  the  ordinary  traveler  more  comfortable 
and   more  beautiful. 


CO.NVEN'IENT  methods  for  removing  trucks  from  heavy 
passenger  cars  arc  as  important  a  part  of  car  shop  equip- 
ment as  those  for  locf)motivc  wheels  in  the  engine  house,  but 
this  necessity  is  not  always  recognized.  The  usual  method  is 
to  raise  the  car  body  by  hand  screw  or  hydraulic  jacks;  this  is 
slow  and  laborious,  re<|uiring  the  constant  transfer  of  the  heavy 
jacks.  At  a  new  coach  shop  in  the  west  there  is  a  steel  struc- 
ture oulsific  the  shop  with  fixed  power  hoists  capable  of  raising 
the  heavifst  car  body.  Tlie  trucks  are  removed  and  taken  by 
transfer  tabic  to  the  truck  shop;  the  car  body  is  let  down  on 
temporary  trucks  and  transferred  to  the  repair  shop.  This 
method  is  a  vast  improvement  over  hand  jacks,  but  it  is  open 
to  the  same  objection  as  made  to  the  use  of  shear  legs  at  Eng- 
lish cngiiu'  houses  for  removing  locomotive  wheels.  The  heavy 
car  is  raised  by  an  expensive  overhead  sfriictiiro,  when  the 
lighter  portions — the  wheels  or  truck — could  be  dropped  by  the 
use  of  a  much  less  expensive  pneumatic  or  hydraulic  jack  in  a 


[  .t.  A  drop  pit  for  coach  shops  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be 
the  most  convenient  and  e-"onomical  method  for  removing  trucks, 
and  it  would  not  be  expensive  for  application  to  old  shops.  New 
car  shops  are  usually  equipped  with  overhead  traveling  cranes, 
especially  those  intended  for  the  repair  of  steel  freight  cars,  and 
overhead  cranes  are  provided  at  the  truck  shops.  Traveling 
cranes  for  lifting  modern  steel  passenger  cars  which  weigh  as 
much  as  70  tons — and  the  bodies  alone  50  tons — would  require 
expensive  columns  and  crane  girders,  and  the  cranes  themselves 
would  cost  too  much  to  warrant  their  use  in  a  car  repair  shop. 
The  drop  pit — operated  by  compressed  air,  electric  motor  or 
hydraulic  power  jacks — is  the  most  economical  method  of  re- 
moving passenger  trucks,  and  there  are  numerous  sliops  where 
they  could  be  profitably  installed. 


AV/E  have  been  requested  to  inaugurate  a  Question  and  Answer 
""  Column  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  the  idea  being  to 
publish  each  month  any  questions  that  may  be  sent  in  relation  to 
railway  shop  practice ;  the  answers  receeived  from  other  readers, 
who  may  be  able  to  supply  them,  to  be  published  in  the  following 
issue.  We  shall  be  glad  to  comply  with  this  request  if  our 
readers  will  start  the  ball  rolling  by  sending  in  the  questions,  and 
co-operate  with  us  in  securing  the  proper  answers.  In  this  con- 
nection we  should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our  readers  as  to 
the  proper  length  of  wrenches  for  locomotive  and  car  shop  work. 
This  is  suggested  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Snyder,  published  on 
another  page. 


THE  CAR  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE  STEEL  CAR. 

'  I  'HE  introduction  of  the  steel  car  in  both  passenger  and 
*■  freight  service  is  rapidly  transforming  the  equipment  of 
most  railways  and  gradually  changing  the  character  of  the  car 
shops  and  making  its  impress  upon  the  car  department  gen- 
erally. The  shops  are  becoming  iron  working  shops  with 
punches,  shears  and  riveters,  and  the  repair  men  are  no  longer 
carpenters  and  cabinet  makers,  but  sheet  metal  workers  and 
blacksmiths.  The  design  of  the  steel  car  is  more  of  an  engineer- 
ing problem,  and  most  of  the  work  can  be  handled  better  by  the 
machinist  or  other  iron  worker  than  by  the  old  time  car  builder 
or  wood  worker.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the  c:'.b- 
inet  maker  in  the  shops  of  the  large  passenger  car  builders  has 
so  adapted  himself  to  the  fitting  of  steel  sheets,  moldings  and 
trimmings  that  his  work  is  more  rapid  and  accurate  than  the 
regular  sheet  metal  workers.  The  work  on  the  inside  finish 
of  steel  passenger  cars  is  now  so  systematized,  and  the  men  have 
become  so  skilful,  that  it  is  done  more  rapidly  and  the  cars  are 
turned  out  in  a  shorter  time  than  was  ordinarily  required  for 
those  with  wooden  finish.  It  is  true  the  surfaces  and  outlines 
in  the  steel  cars  are  of  necessity  simpler  and  plainer  than  they 
were  in  the  wooden  car,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
will  be  more  durable  anel  will  cost  less  for  maintenance  and 
repairs.  The  car  shop  in  its  larger  and  in  some  cases  almost 
exclusive  use  of  metal  instead  of  wood  is  coming  in  closer  as- 
sociation with  the  locomotive  shop,  and  the  general  supervision 
of  both  departments  by  one  officer  is  even  a  more  natural  and 
reasonable  condition  than  it  was  when  wooden  cars  were  used 
exclusively. 

The  vast  change  that  has  come  over  the  car  department  in 
recent  years  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  steel  car  is 
scarcely  realized.  Its  import 'ncc  may  be  gaged  when  it  is  found 
that  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  cars  as  compared  with 
the  locomotives  on  most  lines,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  cars 
is  now  greater  th.in  that  for  locomotives.  The  wholesale  retire- 
ment of  old  wooden  cars  which  became  necessary  with  the  pur- 
chase of  new  steel  equipment  has  resulted  in  an  unusually  large 
item  in  the  depreciation  account  for  both  passi-nger  and  freisht 
cars.  In  the  recent  annual  report  of  one  of  the  large  western 
railways  we  find  that  the  depreciation  of  freight  cars  is  charged 
at  over  erne  million  dollars  and  for  passenger  cars  over  $7W),0(W 
In  the  e  St  the  steel  car  has  been  used  more  extensively  and  in 
the  report  of  one  of  the  larger  eastern  lines  over  three  million 
dollars   is   charged   against   deprccialiein  of    freight   cars  in  one 
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year  aiul  a  sIIkIiIIv  I.UKcr  am-'iiiu  (or  .U-pr.  li.itiuii  uf  passciiKcr 
carsi.  (Ill  llic  -lanic  line  the  lost  of  maintciniicc  of  frciKlu  cars 
alone.  incliitlJnK  depreiiation.  was  .'»()  per  cent,  greater  tiian  the 
cost  o(  inainlniniMK  |i>conii>tives ;  and  the  expense  of  maintaininK 
(rciKhl  anil  passenger  cars,  inciuilinK  <lepreciaii<in,  was  very 
nearly  twice  that   fur  liuomotives. 

While  the  larjje  ilrtn  of  depreciation  applies  niily  to  sonic  of 
the  syslinis  that  liave  introdnccd  steel  equipment  rapidly  and 
have  condrmneil  large  numhers  of  old  wooden  cars,  yet  it  is  a 
condition  that  all  lines  arc  approaching  and  it  may  sifcly  be 
said  that  f"r  smnc  time  to  come  the  expense  to  railways  of 
maintaining  cars  will  equal  or  exceed  the  cost  of  niaintaininn 
locomotives.  Where  an  ci|u:il  ainoimt  of  money  is  involved  in 
the  expenditure  for  labor  and  material  in  maintaining  cqiiip- 
ment,  it  wouhl  seem  that  the  opportunity  for  waste  and  extrava- 
gance I'll  one  hand,  or  for  economy  and  careful  supervision  on 
the  other,  would  he  greatest  where  there  is  the  largest  sub- 
division, i'nd  therefore,  the  car  department,  except  in  the  matter 
of  fuel  evoiiomy,  offers  a  more  favorable  field  for  good  man- 
agement in  reducing  expenses  and  in  keeping  tbcni  down  than 
the  locomi'tive   department. 

The  freight  car  truck  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  structure 
on  railways,  a  dozen  roads  owning  over  50,000  cars.  They  each 
liave  lOii.OOd  freight  trucks  to  maintiin  and  the  same  multiplicity 
extends  to  other  parts  of  the  car — four  times  as  many  axles  and 
eight  times  as  many  wheels — which  in  the  aggregate  make  up 
very  large  numbers,  so  that  the  very  small  saving  on  each  one 
will  make  a  large  item  in  the  showing  for  the  whole  equipment. 
When  such  large  expenditures  are  involved  there  must  be  large 
appropriations  for  shops,  tools  and  salaries  for  supervision,  and 
the  car  department  becomes  a  more  interesting  field  with  greater 
promise  of  advancement  than  it  has  had  heretofore.  It  should 
therefore  attract  more  of  the  higher  grade  men  who  have  been 
heretofore  trained  entirely  in  the  locomotive  department,  and  the 
organization  in  the  mechanical  department  of  railways  should 
be  such  that  the  future  motive  power  officer  shall  have  a  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  car  department. 


ENGLISH    ENGINE    HOUSE    PRACTICE. 

T  IBER.M,  abstracts  of  the  four  pape-s  discussing  American 
*—'  engine  house  pracUcc,  which  were  presented  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and 
the  English  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  have  been 
published  in  these  columns.  The  only  paper  on  English  running- 
shed  practice  was  presented  by  Cecil  W.  Paget,  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Midland  Railway,  Derby;  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  take  up  some  of  the  features  of  English  practice  as 
described  in  this  paper,  and  as  brought  out  in  the  discussion, 
and  point  out  how  they  contrast  with  American  methods.  It  is 
the  general  impression  here  that  the  prevailing  type  of  engine 
house  in  England  is  rectangular,  but  the  author  in  describing 
English  practice  states  that  the  center  turntable  type  possesses 
considerable  advantages  of  working,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  engines  can  be  got  in  and  out  without  moving  others. 
The  illustrations  in  the  paper  include  an  engine  house  on  the 
Great  Western  RaiKvay,  which,  although  rectangular  in  shape 
and  3(50  ft.  by  400  ft.,  contains  four  turntables  and  has  a  capacity 
for  100  locomotives.  The  rectangular  house  as  used  abroad  is 
economical  in  first  cost  and  maintenance,  but  it  is  open  to  the 
objection  of  making  it  difficult  to  handle  one  particular  engine 
without  moving  others.  One  of  the  most  recent  engine  houses 
built  in  England  is  that  at  ♦Eastleigh  for  the  London  &  South- 
western. This  house  has  15  through  tracks  and  is  350  ft.  long; 
the  approaching  tracks  on  each  side  are  more  than  400  ft.  long. 
There  is  a  quarter  pitched  roof  over  each  set  of  three  pits  and 
a  skylight  on  each  side,  so  the  lighting  in  daytime  is  admirable. 
Longitudinal  hoods  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  house 
and  wooden  flues  extending  through  the  roof  provide  for  the 
escape  of  gas  and  steam. 

Along  one  side  of  the  house  is  what  is  known  as  the  lifting 
-lied,  where  shear  legs  are  placed,  which  arc  capable  of  lifting 


I. Ill-  ctid  i)f  an  engine  so  that  the  wheel*  and  axle  boxes  may  Ijc 
removed  for  examination  or  repairs.  These  shear  legs  were  at 
one  time  almost  universally  ma<lc  of  wood  and  of  the  tripod 
type,  but  on  account  of  the  greater  wi<Iih  and  weight  of  engines 
they  are  now  made  of  steel  with  four  columns.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  paper  it  was  poinled  out  that  thin  method  of  raising  loco- 
motives was  not  only  inconvenient  hut  expensive,  and  that  a 
more  rational  method  was  that  of  dropping  the  truck  wheels 
or  driving  wheels,  which  weigh  only  a  few  tons,  instead  of  lifting 
the  enormous  weight  of  one-half  the  engine.  It  requires  three 
times  as  long  to  take  out  a  pair  of  tender  wheels  with  a  shear 
leg  as  with  the  wheel  drop  jack,  and  with  driving  wheels  the 
(liffcrence  is  even  greater.  The  illustrations  of  wheel  drops  that 
ii.ive  been  built  for  English  engine  houses  would  indicate  that 
lliey  arc  more  ehborate  and  expensive  than  those  in  general 
use  in  this  country.  One  recent  American  engine  house  has,  in 
addition  to  a  large  drop  table  over  50  ft.  long,  operated  by 
electric  motors,  three  drop  pits,  each  operated  by  three  pneumatic 
jacks. 

The  floor  of  engine  house  pits  is  usually  made  convex  to 
drain  down  to  each  side,  but  it  was  suggested  that  a  better  shape 
would  be  to  give  the  floor  a  straight  incline  to  one  side  with  a 
covered  drain  at  the  lower  side.  The  height  of  the  pit  should 
be  such  that  the  distance  from  the  bottom  to  the  center  of  the 
link  motion  is  about  the  height  of  an  average  man  up  to  his  eyes. 

The  use  of  hot  water  plants  for  washing  out  boilers  and  water 
softening  plants  for  improving  the  quality  of  the  boiler  water, 
while  not  generally  used  in  England,  is  being  gradually  intro- 
duced and  is  regarded  with  as  much  favor  as  in  this  country. 
On  English  railways  the  general  practice  in  cleaning  engines  is 
to  employ  boys  from  14  to  19  years  of  age,  who  are  afterward 
promoted  to  firemen.  This  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  an  apprentice 
system.  It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  system  could  be  introduced 
in  this  country,  as  it  is  even  hard  to  get  young  men  to  enter 
an    apprenticeship    in    the    cleaner    work    of    the    machine    shop. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
cleaning  of  locomotives  in  England  than  in  America,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  money  is  well  spent,  as  a  clean  engine  enables 
defects  to  be  more  readily  detected.  It  is  also  a  good  advertise- 
ment, as  the  appearance  of  locomotives  is  noticed  by  passengers 
at  stations.  The  clean  locomotive  also  has  a  good  moral  effect 
on  men,  and  consequently  affects  the  amount  of  repairs  to  the 
engines. 

On  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  road  the  amount  of  material 
kept  in  stock  was  valued  at  $40  per  engine  under  steam.  While 
figures  for  other  roads  were  not  available,  this  is  believed  to 
be  much   less  than   the  stock  kept  at  American  engine   houses. 

In  regard  to  engine  failures,  the  records  of  the  Lancashire  & 
Yorkshire  show  only  two  per  day  for  1,000  locomotives,  the  chief 
cause  of  failure  being  leaky  tubes  or  other  tube  troubles.  On 
the  Midland  Railway,  with  3,000  locomotives,  the  number  of  fail- 
ures is  less  than  one  per  day  for  each  1,000  locomotives  under 
steam,  and  the  tube  troubles  on  this  road  are  not  so  numerous. 
In  the  London  district  it  is  extremely  important  that  no  engine 
failures  occur,  for  while  the  cost  of  repairs  might  be  compara- 
tively small,  the  disorganization  of  the  service  on  such  a  section 
of  the  line,  with  frequent  train  movements,  would  prove  very 
expensive.  In  this  particular  America  has  something  to  learn 
from  English  methods  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  engine 
failures  about  large  terminals. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  mileage  of  English  engines 
falls  far  short  of  that  obtained  in  America.  In  England  10  per 
cent,  of  the  engines  are  in  the  shop  under  repairs,  and  others — 
making  a  total  of  25  per  cent,  out  of  service — are  being  washed 
out  or  detained  at  the  engine  house,  so  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
equipment  is  available  for  use. 

The  compilation  of  mileage,  wages,  coal,  oil,  stores,  etc.,  in- 
volves such  an  amount  of  routine  work  that  the  Lancashire  & 
Yorkshire  has  adopted  the  Hollcreth  tabulating  machine  with 
cards  and  punched  holes.  These  cards,  when  conveniently  as- 
sembled, show   the   cost  of  operation  at  various  engine  houses 
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and  for  different  classes  of  engines.  Mr.  Paget's  paper  also 
contains  a  complete  description  of  the  method  of  inspecting  loco- 
motives on  the   Midland   Railway,    based   on  time   and  mileage. 

MECHANICAL  ARTICLES  DURING  OCTOBER. 

OHOP  NUMBER  readers  may  want  to  refer  to  articles  of 
*^  interest  to  the  mechanical  department  that  have  appeared 
in  the  weekly  issues  of  the  Raihcay  Age  Gazette  since  October 
".    They  are  as  follows: 

The  Safety  Appliance  Order.  Editorials  commenting  on  the  final  con- 
lerences  of  railway  representatives  and  others  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.^Oct.   14,  page  682,  and  Oct.   21,  page  728. 

Steam  .Vuxiliaries  for  Passenger  Service.  So  much  power  is  required  for 
operating  air  brakes,  electric  lights  and  steam  heat  on  passenger  trains  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  possible  economies  that  may  be  ef- 
fected in  their  use. — Oct.  21,  page  726. 

Ideal  and  Actual  Paint  Practice.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
proper  method  of  preparing  metal  surfaces  before  painting. — Oct.   28,   page 

W'.re  Glass.  The  use  of  wire  glass  in  shops,  engine  houses  and  other 
buildings  was  briefly  discussed  at  the  Bridge  and  Building  convention. — Oct 
28,  page  791. 

Fireproof  Oil  Houses.  A  committee  report  presented  before  the  Bridge 
and  Building  convention. — Oct.  28,  page  793. 

Pacific  Type  Locomotive  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil.  Illustrated 
description. — Oct.  28,  page  795. 

STctterd  to  the  Sditon 

CAR    WHEEL    FOUNDRY    PRACTICE   ON   THE   CANADIAN 
PACIFIC. 


APPRENTICE    NOTES. 


Montreal,  Can.,  Oct.  22,  1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

We  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  George  L. 
Fowler's  interesting  and  very  able  article  on  Car  Wheel  Foun- 
dry Practice  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  that  appeared  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  October  7.  As  we  are  the  general  sales 
agents  for  the  Deseronto  charcoal  iron  referred  to,  we  were,  of 
course,  pleased  to  note  the  mention  made  regarding  our  iron, 
but  regretted  to  note  that  there  was  a  serious  error  made  in 
giving  its  analysis,  which  error  we  are  afraid  was  caused  through 
a  misapprehension  owing  to  information  given  by  our  Toronto 
office,  the  analysis  of  our  iron  as  -given  being  more  injurious 
than  otherwise  to  our  business. 

Knowing  the  reputation  and  policy  of  your  paper,  we  feel  sure 
that  you  would  not  intentionally  do  us  an  injustice  in  this 
respect  and  that  you  will  be  willing  to  correct  the  error  made. 

1  he  two  important  errors  were  in  reference  to  the  phosphorus 
and  sulphur  content.  Your  article  quotes  the  sulphur  content  as 
being  from  .01  to  .03.  The  maximum  sulphur  in  our  iron  is 
.018,  the  sulphur  running  from  only  a  trace  to  this  ma.ximum, 
with  an  average  considerably  below  the  maximum.  In  regard 
to  phosphorus  :  Your  article  quotes  the  phosphorus  as  running 
from  .Ifi.')  to  M  per  cent.  The  maximum  phosphorus  is  .20  per 
cent,  and  the  majority  of  it  runs  from  .14  to  .10  per  cent. 

We  enclose  a  copy  of  our  grading  card  which  gives  the  other 
contents  of  the  iron  for  the  different  grades  which  we  supply, 
ranging  from  A  Scotch  to  No.  6  White  Iron.  The  manganese 
is  furnished  as  required  by  the  specifications  of  our  different 
customers  and  ranges  from  .30  to  .90  per  cent.  The  silicon 
content,  of  course,  varies  according  to  the  grade  required. 

R.  J.    MERCUR  ft   CO. 

LENGTH  OF  WRENCHES. 

Slroudsburg,  Ft.,  Oct.  10,  1910. 
To  THF    ElllTOR    OF   THE    RAILWAY    AoE    Ga/ETTE  : 

I  would  like  to  get  an  expression  from  your  readers  as  to 
the  proper  lenntli  of  the  following  size  wrenches:  %,  %,  1.  1V4, 
19^  and  IVi  in.  These  arc  the  sizes  that  arc  mo.^tly  used  on 
car  work  and  in  a  locomotive  repair  shop.  The  ([ucstion  has 
often  been  asked  as  to  what  the  proper  length  should  be. 
Boltn  in  locomotive  and  car  work  must  be  drawn  up  tight  and 
you  will  agree  that  the  supposed  standard  wrenches  that  ore 
sent  out  with  new  machinery,  stationary  engines,  etc.,  are  too 
dlmrt  for  general  wirk.  w.   n.  snyoer, 

Ani«liiti(    Crnrral    Fnrrman,    N.    Y..   Sinq.    &    VVe^lern 


The  following  notes  are  taken  from  the  proceedings  of  a  con- 
ference of  the  apprentice  school  instructors  of  the  Atchison,^ 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  held  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  almost  a  year  ago 
and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  new  apprenticeship 
system. 

The  Dull  Boy. — In  his  opening  address,  F.  W.  Thomas,  super- 
visor of  apprentices,  laid  considerable  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
giving  special  attention  to  the  slow,  or  the  dull  boy.  He  said: 
"For  the  bright,  active,  industrious  boy,  each  of  you  has  admira- 
tion. He  offers  no  serious  problem  for  you  to  solve.  He  will 
take  care  of  himself.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  act  as  governors, 
to  apply  the  brakes  occasionally  to  his  progress.  It  is  for  the 
slower,  duller  boy,  the  plodding  boy,  I  wish  to  speak.  This  boy 
watches  the  advancement  of  the  brighter  and  smarter  fellows 
with  a  feeling  of  envy.  He  broods  over  his  slowness;  he  thinks 
he  hasn't  an  even  chance;  he  watches  with  selfishness  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  others  and  soon  begins  to  think  he  is  a  misfit; 
he  loses  interest  in  his  work  and  drops  out  of  service  instead  of 
swimming  against  the  current  with  his  power.  The  world  has 
use  for  this  boy.  There  is  a  function  in  the  economic  realms  of 
nature  that  he  must  perform.  It  is  in  the  handling  of  these  boys 
that  the  real  power,  ability  and  value  of  our  instructors  are 
manifested.  Here  it  is  that  tact  and  patience  must  be  freely 
exercised.  You  must  talk  without  scolding;  reason  without 
browbeating;  smile,  and  not  frown.  It  requires  a  greater  artist 
and  a  greater  genius  to  cut  and  shape  a  living  statue  from  a 
rough  block  of  marble  than  it  does  to  simply  chisel  the  name 
or  date  on  the  finished  piece  of  sculpture  and  then  place  it  on 
its  pedestal.  These  are  the  boys  whose  molding,  scouring  and 
polishing  will  reflect  the  success  of  the  instructor.  Be  patient 
with  the  dull  boy,  be  indulgent,  be  companionable,  be  helpful, 
.^bove  all,  be  extremely  slow  and  sure  of  your  ground  before  you 
send  him  in  for  dismissal.  We  are  building  up,  not  pulling 
down ;  we  are  trying  to  create  rather  than  destroy.  We  are 
building,  shaping,  molding  a  "precious  cast,  a  human  life,  an 
immortal  soul.     Put  your  trade-mark  on  the  cast." 

Selection  of  Apprentices. — At  present  the  apprentice  instruc- 
tors at  all  points  examine  each  applicant  and  make  a  report  to 
the  chief  mechanical  official.  It  was  decided  that  before  making 
his  recommendation  he  should  ascertain  if  the  applicant  is  physi- 
cally fitted  for  the  trade,  should  examine  him  as  to  his  school- 
ing, should  ascertain  as  much  as  possible  about  his  home  life  and 
associates,  and  above  everything  else  endeavor  to  ascertain  if  he 
possesses  any  talent  or  natural  fitness  for  the  trade  for  which 
he  is  making  application,  and  if  he  is  special'y  desirous  of 
learning  this  particular  trade,  aiming  at  all  times  to  place  the 
standard  just  as  high  as  it  can  possibly  be  placed  for  that  par- 
ticular trade  at  that  particular  point;  if  necessary,  a  week's  time 
should  be  taken   for  this  examination  and  investigation. 

Co-operation  of  Shop  and  School  Instructors. — It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  shop  and  school  instructors  to  co-operate  not 
only  in  letter  but  also  in  spirit ;  that  between  the  two  there 
should  exist  a  brotherly  feeling,  a  feeling  of  warm  friendship 
and  of  dependence.  Each  should  feel  perfectly  free  to  go  to 
the  other  for  assistance  or  help  and  they  should  meet  together 
as  often  as  their  duties  and  business  permit.  The  supervisor  of 
apprentices  stated  that  he  considered  both  positions  of  equal 
importance,  that  they  were  equally  responsible  for  the  training 
and  welfare  of  the  boys,  and  that  credit  or  discredit  would  alike 
fall  upon  both  for  the  success  or  failure  of  any  apprentice. 

Practical  I'aluc  of  the  Classroom  ll^ork. — The  discussion  of 
this  qucsliin  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  lessons  learned  in 
schiiol  made  the  boys  more  accurate  in  their  shop  work,  that 
the  boys  who  were  quick,  active  and  accurate  in  their  school 
work  had  proved  to  be  the  best  boys  in  the  shop,  this  being  | 
evidenced  ill  a  inure  pronounced  manner  where  they  iiad  to  work 
from  blue  prints,  and  especially  in  the  boiler  shop  in  laying  out 
work..  Shop  instructors  report  that  the  boys  are  using  their 
lie.uls   more   than   formerly  and  that   third  and    fourth  year  ap- 
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j.iiiiiKc*  have  no  .lilliciilty  whatever  in  reading  oi   miciprctn.g 
l)liic  pruit*  anil  ilrawings. 

In  a  paper  on  this  tjiicstion,  C.  W.  Smith,  apprentice  school 
and  shop  instriutor  at  Richmond,  Cal.,  said :  "A  case  of  a  piece 
of  work  came  up  a  few  days  aRO  thai  re(|iiircd  the  drilliuK  of  a 
luinibrr  of  holes  I  had  a  sketch  and  considered  il  (luilc  dilTiciiU 
for  the  apprentice  who  was  to  do  it,  he  being  in  his  first  year 
1  K>ve  him  the  sketch  without  any  instructions,  and  lie  had  no 
iruiihle  in  KoinK  ahead  and  completing  the  job.  During  the 
ciKht  mouth-  that  the  school  has  been  in  operation  in  Richmond 
1  have  seen  marked  improvement  in  the  shop  work  of  the  boys, 
ind  in  none  is  it  more  apparent  than  with  the  boilcrmakcrs 
lud  sheet  iron  workers.  It  tells  directly  in  their  cvcry-day  work 
and  enables  them  to  lay  out  work  that  in  many  instances  would 
pur/le  old  and  experienced  men.  At  the  Richmond  shop  two 
water  tanks  were  built  for  the  steamer  Ocean  Wave.  These 
t.mks  wire  M  in.  iu  diameter  and  21  ft.  long,  and  had  to  be 
.ibsolutely  tight.  The  work  was  handled  entirely  by  apprentices 
All  the  flange  connections  and  manholes,  etc.,  were  laid  out  from 
.1  sketch  and  an  errorless  job  was  made  in  good  time,  ail  of 
which  was  accomplished  principally  from  knowledge  gained  in  the 
school.  Three  of  the  Iwys  who  did  this  work  were  first  year 
.ipprcntices,  and  the  other  was  in  his  third  year.  Apart  from 
specific  ca.«es  of  this  kind  that  might  be  cited,  I  am  convinced 
irom  my  own  observation  and  the  reports  of  the  foremen  who 
liavc  to  deal  with  the  apprentices  that  the  school  training  sends 
them  to  their  work  anxious  to  learn,  better  equipped  to  do  their 
work  well,  and  in  so  doing  to  improve  their  own  position  in  life 
and  repay  the  company  for  its  efforts  on  their  behalf." 

Keetiiig  Hie  Boys  Satisfied. — The  boys  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly engaged  in  their  work,  as  loafing  and  idleness  give  a  boy 
opportunity  of  brooding  over  some  imaginary  grievance.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  approach  the  instructors  for  help  and 
advice  on  any  and  all  subjects.  He  should  be  discouraged  from 
spending  his  evening  hours  at  places  where  railway  men,  railway 
officials  and  shop  matters  are  discussed  as  a  matter  of  gossip. 
He  should  furthermore  be  discouraged  from  speaking  lightly  of 
any  shop  official  or  any  other  official  of  the  company.  The  in- 
structors should  at  all  times  be  very  careful  on  this  subject 
themselves.  Preach  Santa  Fe  to  them  on  all  occasions.  Give 
the  boy  to  understand  that  the  Santa  Fe  apprentice  system  is 
the  best  in  the  world.     This  sermon   we  can   truthfully  preach. 

Discipline  in  the  School  Room. — It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  apprentices  in  the  school  room  to  know  that  the  instructor 
must  be  master  and  that  they  should  at  all  times  appreciate  his 
authority.  This  authority  must  be  so  exercised  as  to  guarantee 
a  quick  and  certain  obedience.  Along  with  this  military  dis- 
cipline enough  personal  or  parental  spirit  should  be  manifested 
in  order  that  the  boys'  confidence  and  love  may  be  commanded 
at  all  times.  It  was  suggested  as  an  experiment  that  occasion- 
ally a  recess  of  some  two  or  three  minutes  might  be  given  in 
the  school  room  in  which  the  boys  might  relax  from  their  duties. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  leave  the  school  room. 
While  the  school  course  should  be  adhered  to  in  general  and  in 
detail,  yet  at  times  sufficient  diversion  may  be  made  by  the  in- 
structor in  presenting  some  special  subject  in  which  the  appren- 
tice has  shown  an  interest.  Individual  instruction  should  be 
given  great  prominence  and  each  boy's  special  needs  considered 
and  p-ovided  for. 

Instruction  in  Spelling.  IVriting,  Etc.— Each  of  the  instructors 
had  noticed  the  weakness  of  the  boys  in  spelling  and  writing 
and  in  the  ability  to  express  themselves  understandingly.  It  was 
decided  that  all  the  apprentices  who  are  backward  in  spelling  and 
writing  should  be  made  to  study  and  practice  these  two  branches, 
and  that  for  special  training  all  the  requests  of  the  apprentices 
for  favors,  supplies,  etc.,  should  be  made  in  writing.  Occa- 
sionally fifteen  minutes  of  the  school  time  could  with  profit  be 
devot-d  to  spelling  matches.  All  free-hand  drawing  should  be 
confined  to  making  sketches,  the  sketches  to  be  reproduced  as 
mechanical  drawings. 

The  Back-ward  Boy.— AW  the  -nstructors  recognized  this  as  one 


oi  tiK  riiM-,1  herious  and  important  of  the  many  questions  that 
must  be  dealt  wiili  in  handling  apiinnticcs,  in  that  the  moral,  as 
well  as  the  mental,  obligation  of  the  instructor  is  brought  into 
proniincncc.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  number  of  cases  that  some 
of  our  best  boys  have  been  developed  from  applicants  who  in 
the  beginning  belonged  to  the  class  of  backward  boys,  and  it  is 
lo  these  boys  that  we  must  look  for  our  steady  and  constant 
mechanics.  Patience,  kindness  and  a  humane  interest  arc  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  handling  such  boys,  and  these  virtues,  if 
not  already  possessed  by  the  instructors,  should  be  cultivated. 
I  his  subject  again  emphasizes  the  importance  of  considering  the 
apprentices    individually. 

Special  Work  for  Apprentices. — The  discussion  of  this  subject 
tended  to  discourage  the  idea  of  detaching- the  boys  from  their 
^hop  work  and  giving  them  outside  duties  that  had  the  least 
tendency  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  shop  life.  The  fact 
was  emphasized  that  the  object  was  to  make  mechanics.  In 
many  cases  it  had  been  noted  that  when  boys  had  been  detached 
from  shop  work  and  given  some  office  work  to  do,  these  lighter 
duties,  easier  hours,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  work  often  made 
them  somewhat  loathe  to  resume  work  in  the  shop.  The  in- 
structor should  be  careful  in  his  instruction  and  should  be  suffi- 
ciently well  acquainted  with  the  apprentices  to  know  how  far 
he  can  go  in  any  special  or  extra  studies  without  injuring  the 
boy.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  the  object  and  desire  to 
teach  the  boys  any  special  line  that  may  be  of  benefit  to  them  in 
the  trades  they  are  learning. 


HOT     WATER    BOTTLES    FOR    HEATING    PASSENGER 
CARS. 


Although  the  limited  and  express  trains  on  French  railways 
are  equipped  with  every  comfort,  the  local  trains  are  entirely 
without  them.  These  trains  are  for  the  most  part  made  up  of 
the  oldest  cars,  and  consequently  have  many  defects,  of  which 
:he  primitive  method  of  heating,  by  means  of  hot  water  bottles, 
may   be  considered  one  of  the  most  annoying.     Upon  entering 


Hot    Water   Bottles    Being    Removed   from    the   Car   at   a 
Terminal. 

the  compartment  one  stumbles  over  them,  and  they  continue  to 
be  in  the  way  throughout  the  journey.  At  first  they  are  so  hot 
that  one  cannot  bear  to  keep  his  feet  on  them,  but  they  soon 
grow  cold,  and  are  then  worse  than  useless.  Complaints  are  of 
no  avail ;  you  have  to  sit  with  the  cold  "warmer"  under  your  feet 
until  you  get  to  one  of  the  larger  stations.  The  traveler  is  then 
gladdened  by  the  employee's  request  "Attention  s'il  vous  plait," 
as  he  requests  you  to  make  room  for  the  fresh  heater  and 
removes  the  cold  one. 


(Cttrc  unit  ^clcciiow  of  #ho^  liqxttpmcttl. 


FIRST    PRIZE. 


CAN  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  SHOP  TOOLS  BE  INCREASED? 


BY    J.     S.     SHEAFE, 
Engineer  of  Tests,  Illinois  Central,  Chicago,  111. 

Abuse  of  Machine  Tools. — The  machine  tool  leaving  the  man- 
ufacturer's hands  is  to-day  in  very  good  shape  to  withstand 
much  abuse,  as  this  is  the  most  important  problem  with  which 
the  tool  maker  is  confronted,  and  he  builds  accordingly.  \'et 
what  a  shame  it  is  to  see  a  beautiful  machine  roughly  handled, 
scarred  up  and  hammered !  And  is  it  other  than  the  exceptional 
case  to  see  a  careful  operator?  If  so,  make  a  note  on  your 
next  visit  to  a  shop  of  the  number  of  cases  where  a  soft  ham- 
mer is  seen,  as  proper,  instead  of  the  constant  use  of  the  hard 
and  ruinous  machinist's  hammer,  as  prevalent  and  improper, 
when  to  hammer  is  necessary. 

How  can  this  be  eliminated?  It  cannot  be  until  switchmen 
stop  breaking  up  rolling  stock,  until  engineers  work  their  en- 
gines as  advantageously  as  they  would  were  they  paying  the  coal 
bills,  until  trainmen  do  not  waste  supplies,  and  sectionmen  du 
not  leave  jacks,  picks  and  spikes  on  the  right  of  way;  in  fact, 
until   human  nature  changes   for  the  better. 

How  Can  Abuse  Be  Stopped' — There  is  this  situation  to  be 
met  and  the  only  way  to  meet  it  is  to  work  for  the  co-operation 
of  everyone  and  thus  to  differentiate  the  unknown  waste  from 
a  maximum  towards  zero,  which  value  will  never  be  attained,  as 
there  will  always  be  some  men  who  cannot  be  reached  by  any- 
thing but  a  time  check;  even  then  you  are  shifting  the  responsi- 
bility to  some  one  perhaps  not  as  well  able  to  cope  with  it. 
The  average  man  is  sure  to  get  just  a  little  careless  if  he  gets 
the  impression  that  he  is,  in  a  way,  "out  of  it."  Now  here 
lies  the  opportunity  for  accomplishing  something  by  co-opera- 
tion. Will  any  man  admit  that  he  has  not  gotten  under  his 
work  with  a  good  bit  more  vim  after  some  superior  officer  has 
talked  with  him,  asked  his  help,  his  advice,  or  made  him  feet 
that  he  was  an  important  part  of  the  organization?  .\  machine 
cannot  move  itself,  no  more  can  it  take  care  of  itself.  You 
look  to  the  men  to  move  it,  so  also  look  to  them  to  take  care 
of  it,  to  prolong  its  life,  to  give  maximum  service,  and  to  do 
good  work  while  it  is  in  the  game. 

The  machine  tools  are  usually  run  by  the  men  who  stay  a 
long  time  in  one  place.  The  small  tools,  such  as  reamers,  taps, 
pneumatic  tools,  etc,  are  mostly  used  on  the  pit  side  by  the 
men  who  are  here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow.  The  machine 
tool  is  operated  daily  and  by  the  same  individual ;  the  small 
tool  perhaps  not  twice  by  the  same  man;  therefore  the  machine 
tool  operator  is  more  apt  to  look  after  his  own  comfort  by 
keeping  his  particular  machine  right  up  to  the  mark,  and  if  he 
is  not  so  doing,  the  only  alternative  is  to  move  him  along  down 
the  line,  as  necessary,  until  he  is  a  member  of  the  stripping 
gang.  He  can  then  do  as  much  lianiMierinK  .i^  he  likes  with 
less  chance  of  damage. 

There  is  no  gofxl  reason  for  a  corporation  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  repairing  and  renewing  tools  broken  by  indifTcrcnt 
workmen.  In  civil  life  an  individual  stands  responsible  for  all 
damage  to  property  nor  his  own.  The  large  majority  of  sht>ps 
have  some  system  of  cheeking  up  damaged  tools,  with  the  sup- 
posed object  of  holding  the  operator  responsible.  This  is  all 
right,  but  how  many  cases  arc  being  followed  up,  blame  lixed 
and  penally  collected?  The  mechanic  is  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  i.s  open  to  reason.  This  being  the  case,  a  vast  deal  of 
money  is  to  be  saved  for  the  companies  by  looking  more  closely 
into  the  breakage  of  tools.  The  tool  room  checker  may  be  ac- 
cused, many  times  rightfully,  of  too  lax  inspection  nf  small 
tools  when  returned,  thus  making  it  possible  for  damaged 
reamers,  dies,  etc.,  to  get  back  to  the  rack  in   improper  eondi 


tion;  the  mechanic  responsible  for  this  condition,  with  no  knowl- 
edge either  in  the  possession  of  the  tool  room  or  the  foreman, 
goes  on  about  his  business  feeling  that  the  damage  was  not  the 
result  of  his  carelessness. 

Keep  a  Check  On  Condition  of  Tools. — There  is  not  a  tool 
room  foreman  in  the  country  who  does  not  take  a  pride  in  the 
work  turned  out.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  feel  a 
just  satisfaction  in  tools  nicely  made,  but  after  he  sees  these 
same  tools  returned  all  knocked  out  day  after  day,  he  would 
not  be  human  if  he  did  not  ask  himself:  "what  is  the  use?" 
He  should,  however,  spend  a  little  more  time  at  the  counter, 
looking  over  returned  tools,  while  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
getting  the  right  man.  A  small  card,  tacked  to  each  case,  where- 
on the  tool-room  boy  could  enter  the  number  of  the  check  and 
the  date,  would  give  a  record  of  just  who  had  used  the  par- 
ticular tool  for  several  times,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
a  complete  history  of  its  users  in  cases  of  uncertainty.  This 
should  be  in  addition  to  the  check  left  by  the  mechanic,  which 
is  a  positive  receipt  for  the  possession  of  the  tool  belonging  to 
the  checked,  empty  rack. 

Placing  Responsibility. — There  are  two  sides  to  the  tool  room 
question  in  the  shop,  engine  house  or  repair  yard.  First,  the 
company  should  not  suffer  loss  either  from  broken,  damaged  or 
lost  tools.  Second,  a  mechanic  should  not  be  held  wholly 
responsible  for  a  tool  that  he  is  using  and  which  some  one 
has  borrowed  when  his  back  is  turned,  or  which  has  broken  in 
fair  usage.  How  to  determine  between  the  one  and  the  other  is, 
of  course,  up  to  the  foreman.  His  knowledge  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  one  using  the  tool  could  almost  decide  the  case, 
and  correctly,  too. 

That  a  strict  accounting  should  be  made  to  prevent  loss  to 
the  company  is  certain,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  each  question 
should  be  decided  in  all  fairness.  The  only  successful  way  to 
insure  the  proper  care  of  tools,  when  used  by  a  large  number  of 
men,  is  co-operation.  First  get  the  man,  and  after  he  is  secured, 
leave  it  to  him.  He  will  take  good  care  of  the  tool,  get  it  back 
to  the  tool  room  in  good  shape  and  be  contented  and  happy,  and 
being  thus  will  help  to  line  up  the  others. 

Tempering  Tools. — Human  accuracy  is  too  limited  to  get  a 
uniform  temper  on  tools  by  the  old  fashioned  hardening  and 
drawing.  Many  good  tools  are  too  hard,  and  break,  or  arc 
too  soft  and  lose  edge.  On  a  dark  day  the  heat  seems  more 
ih  in  on  a  light  day.  The  electric  furnace,  with  its  pyrometer, 
•  ictcrmines  absolutely  the  point  at  which  the  carbon  changes  and 
it  which  the  tool  should  be  quenched,  and  by  this  means  the 
nnccrtaiiities  of  the  tool  dresser  are  overcome.  Many  good 
'j>>''.-  are  spoiled  by  an  indifferent  method  of  tempering  and  as 
it  ';;  unfair  to  give  one  man  an  opportunity  of  improperly  finish- 
ing up  another's  work,  it  follows  that  the  tempering  plant 
should  rightfully  be  an  adjunct  of  the  tool  room  and  under  the 
tool  room   foreman's  direct  supervision. 

Selecting  New  Tools. — In  reconimending  new  tools  a  forc- 
ii'an  can  get  the  best  results  by  visiting  other  shops  and  get- 
ting their  experience  on  the  same  work.  Kxperience  means  dol- 
I.irs  and  cents,  but  mostly  dollars,  ami  minimizing  the  expense 
is  something  inherent  in  most  people  in  responsible  positions. 
1'  laust  be  rimembereil  that  huiulrcds  of  men,  all  over  the 
country,  arc  working  out  similar  problems  and  something  that 
lias  worried  one  man  has  been  mastered  by  another.  It  seems 
always  best  to  reconnncnd  a  standard  article,  regardless  of 
pii.e.  The  leading  makers  ask  very  little  more  than  the  ones 
■.vlio  arc  really  expecting  the  purchaser  to  help  them  experiment. 

Care  of  I'nctimulic  Tools. — Pneumatic  ti>ols  cost  more  than 
they  sliDuId  for  repairs.  Why?  Hecausc  they  are  working  a 
large  perceii  age  of  water  most  i>f  the  time,  are  lubricated  with 
the  neircst  oil  at  hand,  .mil  arc  not  carefully  handled.     Every 
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•li  •;>  •hoiilil  |>ri>vi<U-  iiir.iii>i  i>\  ilrvmn  tin-  i-nnprcsM-d  :iir.  I  liii 
con  lie  accomplislicil  ciilur  l>y  cxp.iii^ioii  IlirmiKli  an  orifuc  or 
by  radiulinK  pipes  ami  MoraKc  t'Ut  i>f  (Inor*,  ns  llu-  wanner  shop 
.iir  will  tlry  any  air  which  \^  moist  in  a  cooler  temperature 

Cort  of  /'W<i»ij/.— Many  machines  arc  ahused  when  llic  oper- 
•lor  hail  lo»i  his  temper,  perhaps  owing  to  a  poor  belt,  or  one 
which  is  too  short  for  cfticicncy.  The  connters  arc  too  near 
to  the  lines  shafts;  this  means  a  tighl  belt  and  nntcli  loss  of 
pitwrr.  The  Iouk  saRKiiiK  belt  will  help  ont  many  a  machine 
that  is  balky  in  takniK  a  k"0(I  cut,  but  the  shop  layout  prevents 
any  liettermenl  many  times.  Some  belt  drcssiuKS.  like  some 
Iwiilcr  compounds,  are  not  made  use  of  by  the  people  who  man- 
ufacture them.  This  is  an  important  item  and  tiic  action  on 
the  belts  should  be  carefully  watched.  Many  belts  have  been 
short  lived  on  this  account,  and  so  a  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to 
use  belt  dressiiiK  sparingly,  if  at  all.  An  overdose  of  dressing 
defeats  the  very  end  it  is  expected  to  attain,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  a  physician's  prescription ;  not  the  fact  that  certain 
medicine  in  any  iiuantity  is  needed  to  cflfcct  a  cure,  but  that 
llic  physician  gages  the  necessary  amount,  beyond  which  it  is 
hazardous  to  venture. 

Haz'f  PUiity  of  Emery  II /a-c/i.— Emery  wheels,  in  most  rail- 
way shops,  arc  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  convenient 
locations.  A  machinist  would  rather  continue  for  a  while  the 
use  of  a  slightly  dull  tool  than  to  bother  going  perhaps  the 
length  of  the  shop  and  waiting  liis  turn  at  the  wheel.  This  is 
bard  on  the  machine,  already  hard  pressed  since  the  advent  of 
bi^h  speed  steel ;  also  on  the  work  and  the  man.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  rate  of  deterioration  of  a  tool  when  dull 
docs  not  vary  as  the  work  done,  but  as  the  square  of  the  work 
done,  there  is  an  abuse  all  around.  Emery  wheels  should  be 
placed  in  all  parts  of  the  shop,  both  machine  side  and  pit  side. 
This  makes  it  inexcusable  for  a  man  to  work  with  anything 
but  perfect  tools. 

Paint  Machine  Tools. — Machine  tools  should  be  kept  painted 
a  good  bright  color  and  the  operators  will  keep  them 
presentable,  at  least  49  out  of  50  will.  This,  like  many  other 
seemingly  superficial  things,  is  only  one  of  the  little  points 
which  go  to  make  up  an  educated  shop,  and  in  this  kind  of  a 
shop  there  is  little,  if  any,  machine  tool  abuse. 

Educate  Apprentices  Properly. — A  great  deal  of  responsibility 
lies  with  the  foreman  in  charge  of  apprentices.  He  can  either 
inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  outstrip  their  fellows  in  output  or 
quality  of  work,  which  necessitates  the  proper  care  of  the  tools 
they  use.  or  he  can  keep  the  boys  moving  from  one  machine  to 
another,  putting  in  the  required  time  at  each,  shifting  for  them- 
sdves,  learning  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  like,  working  hard 
cr  loafing  harder,  and  becoming  precise  and  careful  only  in 
turning  in  their  checks  when  the  whistle  blows. 

The  careful,  methodical  man  is  always  respected  if  not  enni- 
lated. 


THE    TOOL    QUESTION. 


BY     CH.\RLES     MAIER, 
Engine  House    Foreman,    West  Jersey  &   Seashore,    Atlantic   City.    .N.    J. 

One  of  your  advertisers  on  the  front  cover  of  the  October 
Shop  Xumber  makes  a  statement  that  applies  to  the  tool  ques- 
t.on  in  general :  "The  keynote  of  cost  is  in  the  equipment." 
This  is  so  self-evident  that  it  admits  of  no  argumtnt.  Tl.t 
only  thing  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection 
with  it  is:  What  shall  that  equipment  be  for  any  particula/ 
shop  ? 

Selection  of  Tools.— It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  extraxa- 
gance  to  put  a  large  amount  of  tools  in  a  shop  where  they  would 
seldom  be  used.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  poor  economy 
not  to  provide  tools  simply  because  a  certain  sum  of  money 
that  had  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose  had  already  been 
expended.  This  brings  up  the  question  :  What  shall  determine 
the  necessity  of  getting  a  tool?  Suppose  a  certain  operation 
had  to  be   performed  on   an   average  of   once  a  month.     If   it 


■  oiijil  III  done  quicker  by  ;i  spi-cial  tool  than  by  hand  it  would 
not  necessarily  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  getting  the  tool. 
I  f  the  amount  savc<l  in  the  operation  would  not  save  the  intercut 
Oil  the  cost  of  the  tool,  together  with  a  liberal  percentage  for 
depreciation,  :ind  then  shfiw  a  gain  besides,  it  would  tiot  be 
advisable  to  get  the  tool  iitdcss  an  incrc.iscd  amount  of  busi- 
ness was  in  sight    for  the  shop  in  f|ucstion. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  operations  are  performed  by  hand, 
or  by  tools  that  are  not  up  to  date,  that  could  easily  be  done 
ill  a  much  shorter  time  if  a  modern  up  to  date  tool  was  at  hand. 
If  such  a  tool  can  shf)w  a  saving  over  and  above  interest  on 
cost  and  depreciation  it  would  be  as  much  of  a  m'-ney  maker 
as  increased   business  would  be. 

I'litsc  Economy. — .\ii  answer  frcqiuntly  given  to  a  foreman 
making  application  for  a  new  tool  is:  "We  cannot  aflford  it  at 
present — our  appropriation  for  this  year  has  run  out,"  or  "orders 
have  been  issued  to  curtail  expenses."  If  economizing  or  cur- 
tailing of  expenses  meant  closing  the  shop,  or  repairs  could  be 
neglected,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  get  a  new  tool.  This 
is  not  the  c:  se,  however.  On  the  contrary,  when  orders  are 
sent  out  to  curtail  expenses,  locomotives  and  cars  are  generally 
run  for  a  longer  period  before  being  shopped  for  general  re- 
pairs. This  adds  more  work  to  the  outlying  repair  shops  and 
if  proper  tools  are  not  provided  it  is  a  rather  expensive  econ- 
omy. An  investment  for  a  tool  in  cases  of  this  kind  will  often 
earn  the  entire  cost  price  in  one  year. 

J-olly  of  Not  Providing  Proper  Tools. — With  some  tools, 
however,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate  the  saving  in 
dollars  and  cents.  For  instance,  the  writer  was  employed  in  an 
engine  house  some  time  ago  to  which  a  machine  shop  was  at- 
tached in  which  about  six  men  were  kept  busy  continuously. 
.Ml  lathe,  planer  and  shaper  tools,  also  twist  drills,  were  ground 
on  a  grindstone.  It  was  a  small  stone  and  was  supposed  to  be 
round,  and  even  when  in  that  condition  it  was  slow  w^ork  grind- 
ing a  tool  properly.  The  result  was  that  men  wasted  time  grind- 
ing tools  and  also  wasted  time  in  not  keeping  them  sharp  on  ac- 
count of  the  trouble  of  grinding  them.  Efforts  had  frequently 
been  made  to  get  a  better  stone,  but  none  was  provided.  A 
machine  for  grinding  twist  drills  would  also  have  paid  for  itself 
in  this  place.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
money  lost  with  improperly  ground  twist  drills.  These  are 
only  two  out  of  numerous  instances  that  have  come  to  my  notice 
in  which  money  was  constantly  being  lost  in  not  providing 
proper   tools. 

Cure  of  Tools. — After  tools  are  provided  they  must  receive 
proper  care  and  should  be  worked  to  their  full  capacity.  A  tool 
capable  of  being  driven  at  high  speed  will  not  pay  for  itself 
unless  provided  with  a  cutting  tool  that  will  stand  the  speed. 
The  same  tool,  even  if  provided  with  a  proper  cutting  tool, 
would  still  be  losing  money  if  the  bearings  were  allowed  to  run 
dry  so  it  would  not  be  capable  of  working  to  its  full  capacity. 
I  have  seen  instances  of  machine  tools  that  would  not  move  for 
want  of  lubrication.  This  happened  simply  because  the  men 
were  kept  so  busy  they  did  not  have  time  or  inclination  to  prop- 
erly lubricate  them.  If  a  certain  time  had  been  designated  for 
oiling,  such  as  the  beginning  of  the  day's  work,  for  instance, 
the  tools  would  never  have  been  in  this  condition. 

This  tool  question  on  a  large  railway  system  has  such  vast 
possibilities  for  economy  that  it  should  be  followed  up  closely. 
The  Men  and  the  Tools. — In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate 
to  mention  the  men  operating  the  tools.  These  men  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  can  be  classed  as  tools  and  in  some  instances  receive 
no  more  consideration  than  a  tool,  and  a  rather  poor  tool  at  that. 
In  most  engine  houses,  even  where  there  is  a  place  for  the 
men  to  make  repairs  under  shelter,  there  is  no  place  provided 
for  them  to  wash.  In  some  cases  they  have  not  got  closets  to 
hang  their  clothes  in  and  in  a  general  way  they  are  treated  as 
though  they  were  only  a  necessary  evil.  The  result  is  that  the 
quality  of  mechanics  employed  in  engine  houses  has  deteriorated. 
Of  what  use  is  a  good  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  man? 
What  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  repairs  made  by  this  man? 
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Would  it  not  pay  to  offer  some  encouragement  to  intelligent 
young  men  and  boys  to  take  up  engine  house  work?  At  present 
an  intelligent  young  man  may  be  promoted  to  the  position  of 
engine  house  foreman,  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  exactly  what 
helps  to  scare  him  away.  However,  this  tool  question  is  so 
broad  and  the  amount  of  discussion  concerning  it  at  present 
shows  that  it  is  receiving  such  an  increasing  amount  of  atten- 
tion, that  we  can  look  forward  with  hope  for  better  things  to 
come. 


THE       CARE 


MAhNTENANCE 
BELTING. 


OF       LEATHER 


BY   A.   D.   PORTER, 
Shop   Efficiency   Inspector,   Canadian   Pacific,   West   Toronto,   Ontario,  Can. 

Poor  Belt  Maintenance  and  Its  Effect  on  Output. — If  a  ma- 
chine stands  idle  during  working  hours,  while  the  belt  is  being 
repaired  or  tightened,  it  produces  nothing  during  that  time,  and 
there  is  a  distinct  loss  in  output.  If  it  stands  idle  for  one-half 
hour  in  ten  hours'  working  time  there  is  a  loss  of  5  per  cent, 
in  its  output,  and  if  in  a  shop  having  100  machines  ten  machines 
lose  one-half  hour  each  day  on  account  of  repairs  to  belts  it 
amounts  to  a  loss  of  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  shop. 
This,  however,  is  probably  not  so  serious  as  the  loss  in  output 
due  to  belts  being  run  so  loose  that  they  cannot  begin  to  take 
the  speeds,  feeds  and  depth  of  cut  for  which  the  machines  were 
designed  and  that  the  tools  will  stand.  Almost  every  efficiency 
engineer  in  attempting  to  bring  up  the  speeds  of  his  machines 
to  what  he  knows  is  possible  has  found  that  such  attempts 
usually  result  in  the  belts  slipping  and  breaking,  or  the  lacings 
giving  out,  and  he  knows  that  where  the  care  of  belts  is  left  to 
the  man  on  the  machine,  in  only  a  very  few  cases  can  the  belts 
be  depended  on  to  do.  the  maximum  amount  of  work.  Belts  of 
the  best  quality  must  be  used  at  proper  tension,  and  they  must 
be  kept  in  first-class  condition  and  inspected  outside  of  working 
hours.  Very  few  machinists,  or  even  foremen,  know  how  to 
tighten  or  lace  a  belt  properly,  the  amount  to  be  taken  out  being 
usually  guessed  at,  and  much  time  is  lost  through  the  machines 
standing  idle  while  the  cutting  and  trying  is  going  on.  I  have 
known  cases  where  good  machinists  have  run  cone  belts,  which 
have  been  made  too  tight,  on  "cross  cones,"  i.e.,  on  steps  not  in 
line  with  each  other,  the  result  being  that  the  belt  twisted  itself 
up  like  a  corkscrew  and  was  practically  ruined. 

Proper  Method  of  Lacing. — It  is  safe  to  cut  belts  2  in.  short 
in  every  ten  feet  of  measured  length.  To  lace  with  leather 
lacings,  butt  the  ends  of  the  belt  together,  being  careful  that  tic 
edges  are  cut  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  belt.  Holes  should 
then  be  cut  in  the  belt  with  an  oval  punch,  making  the  larger 
diameter  of  oval  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  belt.  The  holes 
should  be  punched  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  follow- 
ing tabic  : 

Centers 
of  outer  holes  on  row 

Punching  lace  holes,        near  ends  of  belt.  Size 

Width  of  belt.        , —  from  ends  of  belt — ^    to  be  distant   from  of  lace  leather 

Kirst  row.   Second  row.     each  edge  of  belt.  lo  be  ii»ed. 

2   to     4  in H-in.              Y*-in.                       Hi".  A  in. 

0    "      8    " !^  in              1       '"■                        V^/'.n-  5-f'."- 

10   •'    18    " H-in.            \V,   ••                       Mm.  Am. 

14   "    in    " M  in.            IJ/j                            «in.  H-m. 

18    "    20    " H-in-            ^y*   "                        H-in-  A-in. 

22    "    24    " 1       in.            2        "                       1       in.  Yj  in. 

The  best  method  of  lacing  a  belt  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 ;  the  lacing 
on  the  pulley  side  of  the  belt  runs  parallel  with  the  belt  and  is 
crossed  on  the  opposite  side. 

lielt  Tension. — Belts  put  on  too  tight  [)ni(liiic  excessive  strain 
on  the  pulley  bearing  and  coiiscqiicnt  loss  of  (lowrr  and  output 


Cemenfed  along  Sp/ice 


^ 


Belt  clamps,  Fig.  2,  having  spring  balances  between  the  pair  of 
clamps,  should  be  used  for  measuring  the  tension  accurately  each 
time  the  belt  is  tightened.  They  should  be  tightened  in  this 
manner  to  give  the  following  pressure  per  i-.ich  of  width,  with 
an  arc  of  contact  of  180  degrees : 

3-pIy  about  47  lbs.  5-ply  about  63  lbs.  7-ply  about  SO  lbs. 


4-ply  about  57  lbs. 


6-ply  about  70  lbs. 
10-ply  about  140  lbs. 


S-ply  about  95  lbs. 


Clamps  for  tightening  belts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  can  easily  be 
made  in  various  sizes  to  suit  the  different  belts. 

Cemented  Splices. — Cemented  splices,  when  properly  made, 
give  the  best  results  and  are  being  adopted  by  most  up-to-date 
machine  shops.  The  ends  of  the  belts  are  beveled  and  then 
firmly  cemented  and  rolled  or  pounded  together  and  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly  before  being  run  on  the  pulleys. 

Keep  Belts  Clean. — One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
care  of  belts  is  to  keep  them  clean.     All  belts  should  be  exam- 


^WhpIt 

Pulley  side.  O/'fosite  side. 

Fig,   1 — Correct    Method    of   Lacing   a    Belt. 

ined  frequently,  and  the  greasy  or  dirty  ones  scraped  to  remove 
ail  surface  dirt.  They  should  then  be  washed  with  warm  water 
and  soap,  care  being  taken  that  the  water  is  not  too  hot  to  be 
unconrfortable  to  the  hands.  Very  dirty  or  greasy  belts  can  be 
cleaned  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  gasoline  and  one  part 
of  turpentine,  but  remember  that  this  mixture  is  highly  inflam- 
mable and  must  be  kept  away  from  open  lights  and  fires;  then 
scrape  the  loosened  dirt  off  with  an  old  file  or  dull  knife,  and 
wash  again  if  you  have  not  reached  bare,  clean  leather.  When 
the  belt  is  dry  it  should  be  given  a  light,  even  coating  of  castor 
oil  on  the  working  side,  and  if  very  dry,  on  both  sides. 

A  Good  Belt  Dressing. — A  good   formula   for  a  surface  com- 
pound for  belts  is :     Equal  parts  of  red  lead,  black  lead,  French 


Fig.    2 — Belt    Clamp. 

yellow  and  litharge.  Mix  with  boiled  linseed  oil  and  add  enough 
japan  to  make  it  dry  quickly.  A  thin  coating  can  be  applied 
with  a  brush  and  should  be  allowed  to  dry  before  running  the 
belt.  There  are  several  good  preservative  foods  or  dressings 
manufactured  by  reliable  firms  which  may  be  applied  to  belts 
after  cleaning  and  from  which  splendid  results  have  been  ob- 
tained, as  shown  by  experiments,  records  and  data  kept  before 
and  after  treatment. 

Belt  Shifters. — A  shifter  having  rollers  should  be  used  when 
the  belt  is  a  wide  one.  These  rollers  should  press  against  the 
flat  of  the  belt,  not  the  sides,  thus  avoiding  heating  and  damag- 
ing of  the  edge  of  the  belt.  Near  each  pulley  on  the  lineshaft, 
where  a  belt  drives  a  machine  that  is  liable  to  stand  idle  for 
some  time,  a  staple  should  be  driven  into  the  rafters  or  ceiling. 


Fig.    3 — Proper     Method    of    Cementing    a    Belt;     Cemented 
Splices  Are  Being  Adopted  Extens'vely. 


Fig.    4 — Best    Method    of   Cutting    a    Lap    Splice 
for  a  Composition   Belt. 
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\  h.K.k  of  'Still,  romi.l  iron  sliould  In-  limiK  'r"""  t''*"  ^t.ipU- ;  it 
.hoiild  l>c  iilkIc  IniiK  riioiiKh  t<i  rcacli  .(Imost  to  the  rim  of  tlic 
pultry.  Init  a  little  to  one  side  of  it.  When  a  hill  i»  taken  off  its 
pulli-yit  should  he  hooked  lip  hy  llie  I.elt  sli«k,  the  slack  of  the 
hell  ailouniK  it  to  he  cauKhl  on  the  iiook.     When  the  helt  sags 


Fig.  5  —  Arrangement  for  Hanging   Idle  Belt  to  Clear  Pulley 
and    Lin;    Shaft. 

tin-  hook  should  swing  .so  as  to  make  the  hflt  clear  the  side  of 
the  pulley  and  al.so  the  shaft,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  This  avoids 
the  tieing  of  belts  to  beams,  hangers,  etc.,  or  of  leaving  them 
hanging  on  the  revolving  shaft,  causing  the  belt  to  be  worn 
through  or  weakened.     It  is  very  little  trouble  to  hook  them  up. 

Kcefing  Track  of  the  Belt  Rcfairmen. — In  large  machine  shops 
and  factories  where  a  great  number  of  belts  are  used  a  record- 
ing hoard,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  has  been  used  to  advantage  for 
keeping  track  of  the  belt  man  and  keeping  him  informed  as  to 
the  department  or  section  of  the  works  in  which  his  services 
are  required.  Each  of  the  top  holes  in  the  board  has  a  number 
corresponding  to  a  department  or  section.     Near  the  center  of 
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Fig.    6 — Recording     Board     for     Belt     Repairman. 

the  board  is  a  row  of  holes  having  black  pegs  inserted  in  them, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  board  are  two  more  rows  of  holes,  in 
which  red  pegs  are  inserted.  These  lower  holes  are  numbered 
from  1  to  lo.  When  the  belt  man  is  wanted  one  of  the  num- 
bered red  pegs  is  put  in  the  hole  at  the  top  to  show  the  depart- 
ment where  a  belt  requires  attention.  When  the  belt  man  returns 
he  sees  at  a  glance  where  he  is  wanted.  Before  he  leaves  the 
board  he  replaces  the  red  peg  with  a  black  one.  The  first  party 
coming  to  the  board  uses  red  peg  No,  1,  the  second  No.  2,  and 
so  on.  thus  letting  the  belt  man  know  where  to  go  first. 

Belt  Guards. — .AH  belt  drives  within  reach  of  persons  standing 
on  the  floor,  or  on  adjacent  platforms,  such  as  drives  to  emery 
wheels,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  guarded  by  wire  screens  of  not 
less  than  1-in.  mesh.  These  are  light  and  can  be  easily  removed 
when  it  is  necessary  to  get  at  the  belt. 

General  Suggestions. — In  conclusion,  let  me  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions. 

1.  The  best  belt  speed  is  from  4,000  to  4,500  ft.  per  minute. 

2.  To  find  the  velocity  of  a  belt,   multiply  the  diameter  in 


feet  of  ihr  pulley  hy  the  iiuinhcr  of  revolution*  of  the  pulley  by 
.'I. II Hi;  this  gives  the  velocity  in   feet  per  minute. 

'\.  Ncvc-r  overstrain  a  belt,  as  this  produces  unnecessary  wear 
of  hells  and  machinery  and  causes  great  loss  of  power  by  friction. 

■1.  Do  not  throw  on  belts  when  pulleys  arc  running  at  an  ex- 
tremely high  rate  of  speed. 

."■i.  Df)  iifjl  run  bells  exceedingly  tight,  as  the  best  service  and 
greatest  power  are  derivecl  by  their  being  just  slack  enough  not 
to  slip. 

6.  A  sicel  tape  is  best  in  taking  measurements  for  hf.-lting; 
other  methods  are  less  reliable. 

7.  A  light  belt  on  a  large  ptillcy  is  preferable  to  a  thick  belt 
on  a  small  pulley. 

8.  The  better  you  look  after  your  belts  the  fewer  machine 
failures  you  will  have,  which  means  less  worry  and  more  money. 


THE   CARE   OF   SHOP   TOOLS. 

BY  W.   VV.   REEVES, 
Machinist,    Illinois   Central,    Burnsidc    Shops,    Chicago,   111. 

Institute  a  system,  and  don't  abide  by  a  custom.  Remember 
that  changes  come  swift.  Have  a  place  for  everything,  and  keep 
everything  in  its  place.  There  is  no  system  like  the  check  for 
keeping  track  of  tools,  and  as  hunting  for  mislaid  tools  means 
time,  and  time  is  money,  check  your  tools,  just  the  same  as  the 
time  of  your  men. 

Have  a  censor  for  the  scrap  pile,  and  don't  allow  good  mate- 
rial to  get  there. 

Make  some  kind  of  a  tool  room  in  the  engine  house  and  put 
some  one  in  charge  of  it.  Check  out  tire  heaters,  hydraulic 
jacks,  small  jacks,  crosshead  extractors  and  all  other  appliances, 
just  the  same  as  you  would  other  small  tools,  and  then  they  will 
come  back. 

For  the  engine  house  machinist  a  tool  box  fastened  securely 
to  a  truck,  with  individual  wrenches,  sledges,  etc.,  is  a  good  idea 
and  saves  many  trips  to  the  cupboard  or  tool  room  during 
the  day. 

The  superintendent  or  master  mechanic  whose  artistic  sense 
of  cleanliness  is  such  that  he  will  not  leave  enough  pit-planks, 
small  blocks,  wooden  rnd  iron  wedges  and  shims  lying  around  to 
work  with  is  guilty  of  criminal  carelessness.  Make  a  place  for 
them  and  keep  them  in  abundance ;  they  are  great  dividend 
payers. 

Remember  your  engines  are  larger  than  formerly,  and  make 
your  pinch  bars  in  proportion.  It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  two 
little  Austrians  trying  to  move  a  135-ton  engine  with  a  4-ft.  bar 
that  belonged  to  the  crop  of  1884. 

Construct  or  design  a  rack,  or  have  a  place  where  these  heavy 
tools  can  be  kept  and  found,  and  keep  enough  to  go  round.  If 
the  plant  is  large  much  time  can  be  saved  by  serving  recut  files 
from  the  tool  room,  taking  an  old  one  in  exchange  for  a  new 
one.  Do  the  same  with  the  chisels.  Have  a  man  continually 
working  on  air  hose,  and  let  him  examine  and  report  all  leaky 
pipe  joints.  Don't  let  a  mechanic  have  to  hunt  two  hours  or 
more  for  these  things  and  expect  him  to  get  a  job  out  on  time. 
Keep  your  motors  well  oiled,  and  also  parts  to  repair  them  with, 
and  if  you  must  use  old,  worn-out  drills,  see  that  they  are 
tempered. 

Leave  enough  scrap  around  so  a  temporary  bolt  can  be  found 
without  making  a  new  one  for  a  short  job,  only  to  be  thrown 
away  again. 

Save  and  retap  your  old  nuts  and  keep  them,  as  well  as  old 
washers,  in  special  size  boxes  in  the  engine  house  and  back- 
shop  ;  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  See  that  your  tool 
room  has  a  kit  of  pipe  wrenches  for  common  use ;  also  a  spirit 
level,  screw  driver,  2-ft.  square  and  tin  shears. 

Keep  a  man  that  knows  his  business  on  belts,  emery  wheels 
and  grindstones ;  the  former  are  costly,  and  the  latter  are  dan- 
gerous when  not  properly  taken  care  of. 

Don't  persist  in  keeping  a  lot  of  old,  worn-out  taps  and 
reamers  in  circulation ;  they  are  a  joke,  and  a  costly  one  at  that. 
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Invest  in  high-speed  drills  and  machine  tools;  it  might  pay  to 
keep  them  in  the  tool  room,  and  have  a  regular  man  grind  them. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  special  men,  like  the  "truck"  or  '"steam- 
pipe"  men,  have  their  own  outfits,  with  motor,  drill  brace,  hose, 
etc.,  but  for  the  rest,  let  them  go  to  the  tool  room,  and  have 
plenty  of  these  things  there.  Brains,  like  steel  or  anything  else, 
cost  money,  but  try  and  purchase  enough  brains  in  your  ''boss 
sweeper"  so  that  he  will  pick  up  derelict  oil  cans,  broken  punches, 
chisels,  etc.,  and  save  them  from  the  scrap  pile.    . 

Few  foremen  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  wedge,  judging 
by  the  way  they  are  allowed  to  be  burnt  up,  if  of  wood,  or  sent 
to  the  scrap  pile,  if  of  steel ;  yet  these  things  are  in  demand 
every  hour  in  the  day,  and  hours  are  spent  looking  for  them. 

A  "bogie"  or  "buggy"  bar  is  a  handy  tool ;  so  is  a  "barrel" 
wrench;  yet  it  would  take  a  microscope  to  find  either  in  some 
shops.  A  steel  drift  to  draw  the  strap  rod  together  is  also  a 
good  thing  and  saves  the  bolt  during  the  process.  Don't  allow  a 
jack  of  any  kind  to  stand  around  lonesome  and  neglected  with- 
out a  lever ;  it  is  a  costly  process.  Give  your  doctors  in  the 
"repair  hospital"  practice  enough  to  keep  your  tools  in  good 
order,  and  see  that  they  arc  checked  out  and  in.  In  closing,  it 
is  not  the  vast  quantity  of  mechanical  puzzles  you  have  around 
the  plant  that  counts,  but  it  is  the  facility  with  which  you  can 
secure  the  necessary  simple  tools  to  do  a  commonplace,  every- 
day job,  and  to  know  where  they  are. 


SMITH    SHOP    TOOLS    AND    PRACTICES. 

BY  J.   F.  PERRITT, 
Blacksmith  Foreman,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  modern  railway  shop 
management  is  for  a  blacksmith  foreman  to  keep  his  department 
abreast  with  the  times  by  successfully  competing  with  the  output 
and  the  quality  of  work  done  in  other  shops  on  the  system  or 
shops  of  competing  railways.  This  because  of  the  fact  that 
within  the  last  few  years  the  introduction  of  such  machines  as 
bolt  headers,  forging  machines  and  bulldozers  in  the  smith  shop 
has  so  greatly  increased  the  facilities  for  doing  more  work,  and 
work  that  is  more  uniform,  that  the  conditions  which  formerly 
existed  in  this  department  have  been  almost  completely  revolu- 
tionized, and  the  foreman  with  the  most  machines,  or  the  most 
modern  machines,  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  man  with- 
out them. 

If  the  management  will  buy  these  machines  after  the  foroniaii 
selects  them  and  shows  the  need  of  them,  there  will  he  easy 
sailing,  as  the  majority  of  the  tools  made  to  use  on  these  ma- 
chines are  designed  on  a  uniform  principle,  and  should  the  smith 
foreman  lack  the  ingciuiity  to  make  them,  the  manufacturers  of 
the  machines,  in  order  to  increase  their  sales  or  the  popularity 
of  their  machines — in  other  words,  as  a  matter  of  business— will 
gladly  furnish  any  assistance  requested  in  getting  up  tools.  How 
ever,  if  for  some  reason  the  management  refuses  to  purchase  the 
machines  selected  and  required,  still  expecting  results  both  in 
amount  and  quality  r>f  work,  an  extra  effort  is  re(iuircd  on  tin 
part  of  the  foreman  to  design  and  build,  or  build  after  some 
other  fellow's  design,  any  tools,  such  as  steam  hammer  tooK. 
formers,  air  presses — or  air  machines,  as  some  call  them — and 
tools  for  the  air  presses,  that  in  his  opinion  will  assist  in  increas 
ing  his  facilities. 

While  no  air  press  that  has  conir  under  my  observation  e.iti 
successfully  comjicfe  with  the  modern  manufactured  machines, 
they  flo  help  materially  in  increasing  the  output  and  making  it 
of  a  imiform  quality;  the  cheapness  in  building  an  air  press,  as 
compareel  with  ihr  price  of  a  modern  forging  maehine,  is  the 
principal  thing  that  furnishes  an  argument  in  their  favor.  Such 
an  air  press  and  some  of  the  tools  usc<l  on  it  are  shown  in  higs. 
1  and  2.  This  I  have  recently  made,  and  on  some  work  it  will 
compete  with  a  forging  machine  or  holt  header ;  as  a  general 
proposition,  however,  it  will  not.  It  was  built  partly  during 
spare  time,  partly  with  stolen  time,  and  chiefly  from  scrap  mate- 
rial.     With    an    air    pressure    of    ahfitit     10(1    lbs.    we    have    an 


approximate  pressure  on  the  grip  or  vise  of  21,500  lbs.,  and  a 
pressure  from  the  main  cylinder  or  plunger  of  approximately 
40,000  lbs.  The  dimensions  given  furnish  4^2  in.  travel  to  the 
plunger,  which  so  far  has  proven  to  be  sufficient.  This  press 
has  been  of  so  much  assistance  that  I  am  seriously  contemplating 
building  a  larger  one,  to  be  used  only  on  large  work,  as  doing 
small  work  on  a  large  machine  would  be  an  extravagant  waste 
of  air.  As  may  be  seen  from  both  the  sketch  and  the  photo, 
there    is   plenty   of    room    for   improvement    or   changes,  and   1 
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Fig.    1 — Air    Press   for    Bolt    Work    and    Light    Forging. 

intend  making  several  improvements  as  the  opportunities  arise. 
Two  tools  used  on  another  air  press,  with  a  travel  of  14Vi  in., 
built  on  the  same  plan  as  most  presses  affording  a  straight 
pressure,  are  shown  in  Fig.  :i.  The  tool  on  the  left  for  making 
straps  for  air  reservoirs  is  a  double  tool ;  it  may  be  reversed 
on  the  press  by  removing  the  bolts  and  turning  it  around.  The 
arms  connecting  with  the  head  pieces  are  interchangeable,  so  as 
to  require  only  one  pair.  The  straps  made  are  for  10  in.  and 
Vl  in.  reservoirs.  The  tool  on  the  right  is  for  making  car  steps 
with  two  bends  and  two  quarter  twists,  such  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.    This  tool  was  suggesteil  to  nie  In   a  traveling  sales- 


Fig.     2 — Air     Press     for     Light     Forging 

man  who  was  formerly  a  blacksmith  foreman  with  the  Southern 
Railway.  I  consider  it  the  best  step  tool  I  have  ever  seen,  as 
the  step  is  completed  in  one  heat  with  one  stroke ;  in  most 
cases,  the  inimbcr  of  steps  bent  on  this  tool  in  any  given  time 
is  only  limited  by  the  capacity  for  heating  them. 

One  of  our  tool  racks  and  the  method  of  kee|>ing  formers 
used  under  steam  hammers,  so  that  they  can  he  found  easily 
when  needed,  is  sliown  in  I'ig.  I,  the  piece  of  work  hanging  on 
the  same  hook  with  the  former  wilh  which  it  is  niiide.  This 
enables  the  smith,  particularly  a   new   man,  to   tiiid  the  former 
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without  any  waste  of  time.  The  steam  liainiini  ■.wmki-',  not 
»lii«wii  ill  the  phuto.  Iiiit  on  anothrr  rark.  arc  krpl  in  like  iiuiiiuT, 
arraiiKrd  in  rotation  from  the  smallest  to  the  larKest  sizes;  each 
nwuKe  has  the  si/r  marked  on  it.  This  arranKemeiit  also  saves 
iiinsnleraMe  time.  On  anotlur  raik  we  keep  various  tools  for 
steam  liammer  use,  each  tool  lieiiiK  placed  so  tliat  it  can  he 
found  the  minute  it  is  wanted.  (U  cimrse,  if  the  task  of  keeping 
these  tools  in  order  is  left  to  any  and  every  one,  they  will  not 
rriii.ifii  III  order  loui; ;  in  our  case  .in  old  helper  is  assigned  to 


Fig.   3 — Tao   Typical   Tools   U«-ed   on   a    Large   Air   Press,   or 
Bulldozer. 

the  task  of  keeping  the  shop  clean  and  these  tools  in  order. 
.\tiout  once  a  month  he  oils  the  working  jiarts  of  the  tools,  using 
a  piece  of  cotton  waste  and  some  cheap  black  oil.  This  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  in  a  heavy,  damp  climate,  where  such  tools 
rust  quickly. 

While  forging  machines  have  done  a  great  deal  toward  dis- 
placing the  steam  hammer  formers,  the  latter  are  still  helpful, 
even  where  a  foreman  has  his  shop  equipped  with  modern  ma- 
chines, as  there  are  numerous  jobs  that  can  be  done  easily  with 
a  hammer  to>^I  that  wduld  be  dilTicuIt  and  in  some  ctscs  impos- 


F'ig-   ■♦ — Rack   for  the   Storage   of   Steam    Hammer    Formers.- 

sible  to  do  with  a  forging  machine.  A  hammer  tool  for  making 
and  dressing  claw  bars.  Fig.  5,  is  a  convenient  device  and  a  big 
money  saver  wherever  used.  The  cost  of  making  wrenches  of 
any  ordinary  size  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of 
hammer  formers  and  punches. 

One  of  the  greatest  helps  derived   from  a  good   selection   of 
hammer   formers  and  swages  is  that  with  them  one   is  able  to 


utili/c  coii.sukrable  .scrap  iron  and  steel  that  would  be  hard  to- 
utilize  otherwise.  A  convenient  w;iy  of  keeping  these  tools  in 
order  and  maintaining  a  standard  of  the  various  articles  made 
with  them  is  to  have  the  original  piece  with  which  the  swage  or 
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Punch  and  Cvf/er. 
Fig.    5 — Hammer    Tool    for    Dressing    Claw    Bars. 

former  is  made.  It  should  be  made  of  soft  steel  exactly  the- 
shape  and  size  required,  and  after  the  first  tool  has  been  made 
with  it,  it  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  working  over  old 
tools  and  making  a  new  one  when  an  old  one  breaks ;  in  this  way 
a  great  deal  of  time  is  saved  and  standards  are  maintained. 


MANUFACTURE,     MAINTENANCE     AND     DISTRIBUTION 
OF  SMALL  TOOLS. 


BY  C.  J.   DRURY, 
Master  .Mechanic,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Arkansas  City,   Kan. 


CENTRALIZED    M A-MTACTURE   OF    SMALL    TOOLS. 

Economical  work  depends  upon  the  tools  used,  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  kept  and  their  availability  for  service  when 
needed.  The  manufacture  of  small  tools  should  be  centralized, 
the  principal  shop  being  equipped  to  do  this  work.  With  this^ 
practice  the  tools  are  made  standard,  and  the  old  practice  of 
carrying  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  tool  steel  on  racks  at 
outside  points  to  rust  away  can  be  eliminated.  We  should  even 
go  so  far  as  to  stop  the  dressing  of  tools  at  local  points,  which 
practice  allows  us  to  drift  from  our  standards. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  great  difficulty  experienced  when 
the  simple  little  flue  beading  tool  is  allowed  to  be  forged  and 
finished  at  every  division  point.  This  is  very  noticeable  when 
locomotives  are  transferred  from  one  division  to  another. 

The  continued  dressing  of  the  large  tools,  such  as  used  on 
planers,  wheel  lathes  and  other  heavy  machinery,  soon  makes 
them  too  short  and  they  are  allowed  to  be  set  aside,  whereas  if 
the  practice  of  making  and  dressing  them  at  one  point  is  ad- 
hered to  the  scrap  pieces  may  be  worked  up  into  small  tools  and 
sent  to  some  other  point  where  needed.  How  often  has  a  certain 
special  tool  been  made  at  some  small  plant,  a  bar  of  steel  having 
been  ordered  rnnging  anywhere  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  pound.  The 
amount  necessary  for  the  tool  is  cut  off,  and  the  bar  is  set  aside 
and  soon  forgotten. 

The  cost  of  shop  machinery  and  tools  is  certainly  no  small 
item  on  our  large  railways,  in  some  instances  representing  a 
yearly  expenditure  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

This  centralizing  of  the  manufacture  of  tools  was  inaugurated 
on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  some  four  or  five  years 
ago  and  has  brought  about  great  reductions  in  the  tool  account^ 
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as  well  as  increased  shop  output.  The  Santa  Fe  at  present  has 
as  near  an  ideal  system  of  handling  tools  as  any  railway  in  the 
country.  The  tools  are  manufactured  at  one  point  and  are 
delivered  to  the  general  storehouse  and  held  in  stock  subject  to 
requisition  from  outside  points. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  TOOLS. 

Requisitions  made  at  all  points  or  divisions  must  be  approved 
by  the  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  after  being 
checked  by  the  tool  supervisor.  A  stock  book  is  kept  at  all 
points,  which  is  posted  monthly,  showing  the  tools  on  hand,  the 
number  and  kind,  also  the  number  and  kind  ordered,  with 
attached  requisitions  for  the  month's  supply.  This  is  mailed  at 
the  end  of  each  month  to  the  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
power  for  approval,  and  after  being  passed  on  in  his  office, 
where  the  requisitions  are  approved,  changed  or  cancelled,  the 
book  is  returned  to  the  division.  Foremen  are  all  points  are 
supplied  with  a  catalogue,  showing  the  standard  tools  carried  in 
stock  at  the  general  storehouse.  The  illustrations  show  two 
typical  pages  from  this  catalogue. 

After  tools  are  received  and  placed  in  the  tool  room  for 
issuing  to  employees,  the  check  system  is  used.  In  case  of  lost 
or  broken  tools,  a  tool  breakage  clearance  is  required,  made 
out  and  signed  by  the  foreman ;  it  must  also  bear  the  personal 
sig^nature  of  the  general  foreman.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to 
locate  carelessness  or  ignorance  in  the  handling  of  the  tools  by 
the  workmen.  At  the  close  of  each  month  the  clearance  cards 
from  all  shops  are  sent  to  the  supervisor  of  tools.  Information 
is  thus  obtained  regarding  defective  design  and  construction  of 
tools  and  recommendations  are  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
tool  service.  (The  clearance  card  is  shown  on  page  873.  The 
article  in  connection  with  which  it  is  used  was  written  before 
Mr.  Drury's  paper  was  received,  and,  in  a  way,  supplements  it.) 

The  tool  supervisor  for  the  system  sees  all  requisitions  for 
tools  and  shop  machinery.  He  is  familiar  with  the  equipment 
at  each  point ;  for  example,  a  requisition  may  be  made  for  some 
machine,  perhaps  an  emery  wheel  stand.  The  tool  supervisor, 
being  acquainted  with  the  tool  condition  of  the  system,  may  be 
able  to  fill  the  requisition  from  some  other  point,  saving  the 
purchase  of  new   stock.     This  practice  obviates  the  keeping  of 
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MACHINE  TOOLS. 
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Typical    Page  from    Santa    Fe    Book  of  Tool    Standards. 
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MACHINISTS'    AND    BOILER       MAKERS'     HAND    CHISELS. 
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Page  from  the  Santa   Fe   Book  of   Tool   Standards. 
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expensive   looU    iille    ni    one    place    wluii    tlicy    arc    iicnlcd    in 
another. 

MAINTtNANCK  or  THKIl.S    ASH   MACIIINF.KV. 

To  efticirntly  mnititain  these  tools  wc  have  foiiiul  it  important 
that  the  operation  of  our  niacliincs  be  spccializid.  Our  men 
thus  heiomc  more  proluicnt  in  tin-  care  and  lianillinR  of  ll'cir 
mnchine  ami  tools  than  if  switched  from  one  machine  to  an- 
•tlicr  The  constant  chansinn  of  men  on  machines  also  allows 
he  cflkicncy  of  our  shop  to  decrease.  The  apprentice  in- 
.tructor  should  impress  upon  the  hoy  the  necessity  of  carc- 
iully  handlinK  his  machine  and  regularly  oiling  it,  and  of  kccp- 
ng  the  bearings  properly  set  up  and  adjusted,  so  that  the 
machine  can  be  crowded  to  full  capacity  without  a  breakdown. 

Special  men  should  be  assigned  to  the  repair  work  of  ma- 
hinrs.  motors,  shafting,  hangers  and  belting.  We  not  only  get 
•letter  results  relative  to  the  work  performed,  both  quality  and 
imount,  but  lessen  the  li.ibility  of  accident.  The  proper  main- 
:enancc  of  pneumatic  tools  is  most  important  in  the  handling  of 
■m  efticient  shop.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  maker's 
instructions  regarding  the  care  of  such  tools  arc  very  good 
rules  to  teach  our  apprentices  and  mechanics.  These  should  be 
iwsted  throughout  the  shops,  and  the  foreman  should  see  that 
they  arc  rigidly  carried  out.  It  must  be  understood  that  air, 
steam  and  water  leaks  around  the  plant  and  shops  help  to 
depreciate  the  machinery.  Boilers,  air  compressors  and  pumps 
sewn  wear  out.  The  foremen  should  follow  this  up  closely, 
seeing  that  such  defects  are  given  attention  at  the  proper  time, 
which  will  help  the  tool  account.  The  tool  room  foreman  in 
making  his  weekly  or  monthly  inventory  should  be  as  eager  to 
report  a  surplus  tool  as  he  is  to  order  a  needed  one,  thus  helping 
out  some  other  tool  room  without  any  increase  in  the  account,  at 
the  same  time  getting  credit  for  his  own  shop. 

In  solving  the  tool  question  we  find  that  to  carry  on  an 
efticient  system  we  must  keep  in  vogue  the  following  rules : 

Centralize  and  standardize  the  manufacture. 

Systemize  the  distribution. 

Specialize  the  operation. 


THE    CARE    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    MACHINE    TOOLS 
AND    SHOP    EQUIPMENT. 


BY  W.  J.  EDDY, 
Tool   Room  Inspector,  Erie  Railroad,  Meadville,  Pa. 

The  care  and  maintenance  of  machine  tools  and  shop  equip- 
ment is  a  question  of  no  small  magnitude  with  several  of  the 
large  trunk  lines.  To  keep  in  step  with  the  rapid  strides  in 
improved  design  of  machine  tools  and  shop  equipment  we  are 
compelled  to  give  more  thought  and  attention  to  the  latest 
methods  of  operation.  Designing  machines  and  shop  equipment 
by  the  well-known  methods  of  calculation  is  a  comparatively 
easy  task.  But  there  are  so  many  unknown  elements  entering 
into  the  actual  operation  of  the  equipment  and  so  great  a  factor 
of  safety  has  to  be  added  that  in  the  end  it  is  little  better  than 
guess  work.  Therefore,  the  designs  of  the  future  are  strength- 
ened by  the  failures  of  the  present  equipment. 

Too  much  care  and  attention  cannot  be  given  machine  tools. 
.\  machine  operator  who  keeps  his  machine  clean,  the  small  tools 
on  the  tool  board  or  in  the  cabinet  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
does  not  permit  his  machine  to  get  in  a  disorderly  condition  will 
produce  a  greater  output  than  a  negligent  operator.  Machine 
tools  kept  sharp  by  a  systematic  method  of  tool  grinding  will 
help  to  produce  this  greater  output.  This  systematic  method  of 
tool  grinding  can  be  obtained  by  the  installation  of  an  up-to-date 
machine  tool  grinder  in  the  tool  room  and  by  carrying  in  stock 
a  sufficient  number  of  standard  tools  ground  to  standard  angles 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  machine  operators. 

The  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  machine  tools  and  shop 
equipment  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  systematic  method  of 
shop  equipment  failure  reports  and  complete  records.  By  the 
use  of  such  failure  reports  and  records  and  a  careful  study  of 
them  the  design  and  selection  of  new  equipment  is  determined. 


Such  a  system  is  outlined  below.  livery  machine  tool  and.  all 
shop  equipment  on  the  entire  system  is  numbered,  and  a  com- 
|il(tc  record  is  taken  on  standarri  (i  x  !)-in.  cards.  These  records 
arc  then  tiled  in  numerical  ordrr  under  the  several  shop  headings, 
which  readily  locates  all  shop  equipment  in  each  shop.  An  index 
.irranged  in  numerical  order,  regardless  of  shop  location,  readily 
loc.itcs  .iny  tf)ol  f)r  piece  of  .shop  equipment  by  the  number.  By 
referring  to  the  several  record  cards  described,  which  cover 
machines,  motors  and  generators,  engines,  air  compressors,  sta- 
tionary boilers  and  shop  air  reservoirs,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
complete  information  is  given,  which  the  superintendent  of  piece 
work  or  any  general  ofTicer  is  able  to  obtain  at  a  moment's  notice. 

A  sample  of  the  machinery  record  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This 
form  is  prepared  to  take  a  full  record  of  all  machines,  giving 
complete  information  relative  to  feeds,  speeds  and  distances, 
especially  the  distance  between  the  counter  and  line  shafts,  in 
order  that  the  best  of  belt  conditions  will  exist.  When  a  new 
machine  is  installed  the  next  highest  number  is  assigned  from 
the  general  office,  and  this  form  is  filled  out  in  detail  and  for- 
warded to  the  general  officer  in  charge.  The  form  is  then  filed 
under  the  shop  heading  in  filing  cabinet.  Whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  transfer  a  machine  from  one  shop  to  another,  it  is  so 
indicated  on  the  form,  giving  the  date  of  transfer,  and  it  is  filed 
under  the  shop  heading  to  which  the  machine  has  been  trans- 
ferred. 

The  motor  and  generator  record  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  gives 
all  the  information  necessary  for  a  complete  description  and 
enables  the  electrical  engineer  to  check  up  the  electrical  equip- 
ment in  each  shop  at  any  time. 

The  stationary  engine  record  is  show-n  in  Fig.  3.  Each  sta- 
tionary engine  on  the  system  is  assigned  a  number,  regardless  of 
location,  and  the  forms  are  filed  in  numerical  order.  This  form 
gives  complete  information  covering  the  engine,  which  is  easily 
available  at  all  times. 

The  air  compressor  record  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Each  air  com- 
pressor is  assigned  a  shop  number,  and  a  detailed  description  is 
taken  on  these  forms  and  filed  in  numerical  order,  regardless  of 
location.  Whenever  a  compressor  is  transferred  to  any  other 
shop  it  is  so  marked  on  the  card. 

A  complete  record  of  all  stationary  boilers  on  the  system  is 
kept  on  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  5.  These  forms  have  an  outline 
sketch  of  the  boiler  on  the  reverse  side.  Each  boiler  is  assigned 
a  number  from  the  general  office,  and  forms  are  filed  in  numeri- 
cal order  under  each  division.  A  semi-annual  inspection  and  test 
of  all  stationary  boilers  is  made,  and  complete  records  are  kept 
of  each  test  and  inspection.  The  numbers  are  applied  to  the 
boilers  on  brass  plates,  which  also  show  the  steam  pressures  they 
are  supposed  to  carry. 

The  shop  air  reservoir  record  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Each  reser- 
voir is  assigned  a  shop  number,  and  forms  are  filed  in  numerical 
order  under  each  shop  heading.  Every  three  months  each  reser- 
voir is  given  a  hydrostatic  test,  wa.shing  and  inspection ;  the  ?.ir 
gages  and  safety  valves  are  also  tested  and  cleaned.  The 
washing  and  testing  are  reported  on  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  8, 
and  on  receipt  of  this  advice  the  date  of  the  last  test  and  washing 
is  marked  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  shop  air  reservoir  record, 
and  the  reports  are  filed  in  numerical  order. 

Whenever  a  number  is  assigned  to  any  piece  of  shop  equip- 
ment it  remains  for  all  time;  if  the  equipment  is  transferred,  the 
number  is  also  transferred.  If  a  new  machine  or  any  piece  of 
shop  equipment  is  purchased  to  replace  worn-out  equipment,  a 
new  number  is  assigned,  and  the  old  number  is  scrapped  with  the 
old  machine.  Whenever  a  machine  is  scrapped  and  replaced  by 
a  new  one  it  is  so  indicated  on  the  record  sheets,  giving  the  date 
scrapped  and  number  of  the  machine  which  takes  its  place. 

Tool  Failures. — The  shop  equipment  failure  card  is  shown  in 
Fig.  7.  Whenever  a  machine  or  any  shop  equipment  fails  in  any 
way  it  is  immediately  reported  to  the  general  office  on  this  card. 
This  enables  the  general  officers  to  know  at  any  time  the  exact 
number  of  machines  or  equipment  out  of  commission  in  each 
shop.     When  the  repairs  are  made  and  the  machine  is  in  com- 
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niiMion  .iKain  a  second  carfl  is  made  out,  Rivinn  the  exact  coit 
and  lime,  and  is  forwarded  to  the  general  oflTicr,  These  cards 
arc  (lied  in  the  niitncrical  order  of  ttic  equipment  nuinhcr. 
Whenever  ihc  purchase  of  a  new  macliine  is  anticipated  these 
equipment  faihirc  report  cards  arc  Ronc  over,  and  the  specifica- 
tions are  rewritten  to  cover  the  weak  points  in  the  old  design 
and  ;ilso  to  take  advantage  of  the  latest  improved  methods  of 
operation. 

Re/>airs  to  Tools. — In  the  larger  shops  the  maintenance  of 
machines  and  large  shop  equipment  is  taken  care  of  hy  a  fore- 
man in  charge  of  a  small  repair  gang  of  workmen,  while  the 
small  tools  arc  kept  and  maintained  in  the  tool  room  by  the  tool 
room  foreman  anrl  his  force.  In  the  smaller  shops  these  two 
gangs  are  combined  into  one,  with  the  tool  room  foreman  in 
charge. 

Belling. — The  care  and  maintenance  of  belting  is  looked  after 
by  one  man  in  each  shop,  reporting  to  the  machine  repair  fore- 
man. This  man  is  provided  with  a  belt  lacing  machine  of  the 
latest  design,  using  the  spiral  wire  lacing.  He  is  also  provided 
with  a  belt  rack  or  case  holding  all  standard  widths  of  belts 
from  1  to  10  in.  in  length,  varying  in  inches.  These  extra  lengths 
are  prepared  for  lacing.  When  a  new  belt  is  applied  it  is  cut 
10  in.  short  and  is  taken  to  the  belt  lacing  machine  and  prepared 
for  lacing  by  threading  a  spiral  wire  through  each  end.  A  10-in. 
section  is  then  inserted  by  simply  inserting  two  pieces  of  raw 
hide  about  %  in.  in.  diameter,  and  the  belt  is  applied.    After  the 


FAILURE  CARD  FOR   MACHINES  OR  OTHER  SHOP  EQUIPMENT. 


Shop 

Name  of  Machine- 


-Dcpl.. 


-Shop  No.. 


Name  of  parts  other  than  machines  that  fail- 


T.m!  of  failure 

Name  of  part  that  failed- 


— A    M 
—  P    M 


Repairs  finished . 


Cause  of  failure  and  kind  of  material  that  failed- 


lyere  men  sent  home?- 


— If  so,  how  many  ? 

Name  and  description  of  any  new  parts  either  made  or  purchased 


Kind  of  material  applied- 


Estimated  cost  of  repairs- 

If  material  IS  ordered,  give  requisition  rrference- 
REMARKS: 


Actual  cost  of  repairs- 


EXPLANATION. 


Report  must  covtr  all  failures  t 
Stationary  Boilers,  Motors,  Machin 
Cuix.las.  Air.  Water  and  Steam  Lines, 
any  machine  or  portion  of  plant,  or  re 

This  card  must  be  made  out  anr 
occurs,  and  should  contain  all  informi 

If  repairs  are  not  completed  sar 
was  pirt  into  operation  and  any  furthe 


3  Stationary  Engines,   Air  Compressers,    Drnamos.   Onerators. 
fS.   ^teaIn    Hammers,    Fans.    Shafting  and    Hangers.    Furnaces. 

turntables,  and  all  f.ulures  »hlch   necessiutes  shuttinK  down 
suit  in  delay  to  work.  * 

sent  in  to  offic*  of  Mechanical  Superintendent  as  soon  as  failon 
ition  possible, 
le  liar  another  r.ird  should  be  forwurded  sho»nng  when    machiiie 
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Fig.    7 — Failure    Card    for    Machines   and    Shop    Equipment. 

belt  lias  run  for  some  time  and  sufficient  slack  has  developed  to 
require  attention,  the  10-in.  section  is  taken  out  and  a  shorter 
piece  inserted.  This  is  done  in  less  than  a  minute's  time  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  machine  unless  it 
is  in  constant  motion ;  in  that  case  it  is  done  at  the  noon  hour 
or  the  first  time  the  machine  is  stopped.  The  10-in.  length  is 
then  put  back  into  the  rack  to  wait  until  the  next  application  of 
a  new  belt.  Each  month  a  report  is  made  to  the  general  office 
showing  the  total  amount  spent  on  belting,  both  labor  and  mate- 
rial.   This  report  enables  the  general  office  to  ascertain  the  true 
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belt  conditions  of  each  shop,  and  if  the  cost  is  excessive  an 
investigation  is  made.  This  has  sometimes  developed  the  fact 
that  although  the  belt  when  new  passed  the  laboratory  test  and 
met  the  specifications,  it  failed  to  hold  up  in  the  shop  under 
ordinary  shop  conditions. 

Pneumatic  Tools. — Too  much  care  and  attention  cannot  be 
given  pneumatic  tools.  To  keep  them  in  constant  serviceable  con- 
dition they  must  be  closely  watched  and  be  kept  well  oiled,  for  such 
high-speed  machines  confined  to  so  small  a  space  and  depending 
on  the  close  fitting  of  all  movable  parts  soon  become  worn.  The 
best  lubricant  the  writer  has  found  for  pneumatic  drills  consists 


dependent  upon  the  mileage,  either  100,  150,  200  or  250  miles, 
and  varies  from  1%  lbs.  to  3%  lbs.  for  one  class  of  locomotive, 
and  from  3  lbs.  to  TVi  lbs.  for  another  class.  The  freight  and 
switching  service  allowance  is  finally  regulated  according  to 
hours  run,  either  12  or  24,  and  varies  from  a  minimum  of  1% 
lbs.  for  a  12-hour  run  with  one  class  of  locomotive  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  8  lbs.  for  a  24-hour  run  for  another  class.  The  switch- 
ing engines  are  all  of  one  class  and  the  soda  ash  allowance 
varies  from.  2  lbs.  for  12  hours'  service  to  4  lbs.  for  24  hours' 
service. 
The  drawing  shows  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and 


At 

Report  of  Safely  Valves  Tested,  Blow-off  Cockj  Inspected 

and  l^epaired.  Shop  Air  Reservoirs  Tested,  Washed  and  Repaired 

19 

RESERVOIR 
NUMBER 

SAFETY   VALVE 

BLOW-OFF   COCKS 

STEAM    GAUGES 

RESERVOIR 

SET  »T 

BY   WHOM 

INSPECTED   BY 

REPAIRED   BY 

INSPECTED   BY 

REPAIRED    BY 

TESTED  AT  I2S 
LBS.   BY 

WASHED    BY 

REPAIRED   BY 

Safety  valves  must  be  tested  and  adjusted,  blow-off                                                                  CORRECT' 
cocks  inspected  and  repaired  and  reservoir  washed  and 
teste<l  under  125  lbs    pressure  every  90  days  and  this 

work  I 

nost  t>e  do 

ne  at  one  and  the 

same  time 

M.3TER    MEC-.N,C 

Fig,  8 — Form  for  Reporting  Safety  Valves  Tested,  Blow.Off    Cocks    Inspected    and    Repaired,   and    Shop    Air   Reservoirs 

Tested,    Washed   and    Repaired. 


of  one  gallon  of  petrolatum  thinned  with  one  quart  of  signal  oil. 
This  is  injected  into  the  case  of  the  drill  every  few  days.  A 
light  oil  is  used  to  lubricate  the  valves  and  pistons  by  injecting 
through  the  live  air  handle  every  five  or  six  hours. 

Pneumatic  Drills. — When  a  new  drill  is  received  it  is  assigned 
a  shop  number,  and  a  complete  record  is  taken,  also  a  load  rating 
taken  from  a  rope  dynamometer.  This  load  rating  is  used  to 
check  against  the  drill  whenever  it  is  turned  in  for  repairs;  it 
should  check  within  10  per  cent,  of  original  rating,  or  the  drill 
is  taken  apart  and  further  repairs  are  made. 

Air  Hammers. — Air  hammers  when  not  in  use  are  kept  im- 
mersed in  a  tank  containing  three  parts  kerosene  and  one  part 
signal  oil,  and  before  being  issued  for  service  are  oiled  through 
the  handle  with  a  light  machine  oil. 


a  hood  extending  upward  about  2  in.  This  hood  provides  a 
Vt-in.  chamber  around  the  tube,  through  which  the  water  enter* 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  In  this 
way  the  soda  ash  is  dissolved  slowly  as  the  tube  hangs  in  the 
water  of  the  tank,  the  hook  resting  on  the  flange  of  the  man- 
hole. Near  the  top  of  the  tube  a  I-in.  block  figure  is  painted, 
showing  its  capacity. 


i*-^ 


I  Bhck  figure  fobtpa/n^ 
ed  here  ihowintj  copoci/t  ■ 


PREVENTION    OF    PITTING    IN    LOCOMOTIVE    BOILERS. 


The  Long  Island,  which  has  a  total  of  about  200  locomotives, 
uses  a  water  containing  only  about  5  grains  of  scale- forming  salts 
per  gallon.  It  is  possible  lo  use  a  set  of  tubes  four  years  with- 
out removal — other  conditions  nut  interfering.  The  New  York 
State  law  makes  the  cleaning  of  locomotive  boiler  tubes  com- 
pulsory at  least  once  every  three  years,  so  that  the  scale  to  be 
removed  when  overhauling  a  set  of  tubes  runs  light,  usually 
from    A-in.  to   A-in. 

The  I/^ng  Island  water  jIucs,  however,  have  properties  which 
cause  pitting,  and  the  drawing  shows  a  metal  tube  used  in 
connection  with  the  soda  ash  which  is  dissolved  in  the  water  to 
prevent  this.  These  tubes  arc  made  in  three  lengths,  48  in., 
68  in.  and  78  in.  The  amount  of  soda  ash  used  varies  accord- 
ing lo  the  class  of  loromntive  and  the  service— passenger, 
freight  nr  switching.     The  passenger  service  allowance  is  again 
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Tube   for   Dissolving    Soda    Ash. 
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FROM      THE 


MORRIS      PARK      SHOPS      OF    THE     LONG 
ISLAND    RAILROAD. 


11 V     r.     K.     LISTKR, 
AxKcialc   Kililur,  WmJwii.v  Ai/f  (jaiclte. 

In  natlicriiiK  kinks  at  the  shops  of  the  Long  Island,  tlic  cfFori 
was  necessarily  coiilineil  ti«  tlic  loconiotive  tlcpartmcnt.  sinci.' 
praiticnlly  all  of  the  car  work  is  that  which  has  to  do  with 
riectrical  equipment. 

■|  here  are  some  800  men  employed  at  tlic  shops,  about  350  of 
whom  arc  in  the  locomotive  department,  working  10-liour  days. 
There  are  188  locomotives  to  be  cared  for,  from  8  to  12  of 
which  arc  in  the  shop  at  a  time.  A  general  overhauling  usually 
takes  from  1(>  to  21  days. 

Some  of  the  kinks  which  arc  described  were  made  from  ideas 
obtained  Ironi  other  shops,  and  no  claim  to  originality  is  made 
in  these  cases.  A  number  of  them  were,  however,  originated 
ill  these  shops.  Nor  arc  they  all  given  as  being  entirely  new- 
tor  some  closely  resemble  kinks  previously  shown  in  these  col- 
umns— but  only  as  representing  efficient  devices  which  have  made 
for  savings  in  shop  work. 

Both  the  photograph  and  drawing  of  the  same  kink  art- 
shown  in  a  number  of  cases,  it  being  realized  that  neither  is 
entirely  explanatory  in  itself. 

G.  C.  Bishop  is  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  E.  H. 
Sweelcy  is  general  foreman  of  the  locomotive  department.  To 
both  of  these,  as  well  as  the  machine  shop  foreman,  smith  shop 
foreman  C.  .V.  Slinkcr,  and  boiler  shop  foreman  VVm.  Damon, 
we  arc  greatly  indebted  for  many  courtesies  and  the  necessary 
assistance  in  obtaining  the  information,  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs. 

ECCENTRIC   STRAP   CHUCKS. 

The  details  and  also  a  working  view  of  a  chucking  arrange- 
ment for  machining  cast  steel  eccentric  straps  on  a  boring  mill 
are  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  The  Long  Island  uses  a  flangeless 
eccentric  strap  with  an  I-shape  brass  bearing  liner.  This  liner 
is  double-flanged,  one  side  gripping  the  strap  and  the  other 
overlapping  the  eccentric.  The  flanges  on  the  strap  side  of  the 
liner  do  not  clamp  it  tightly,  but  just  enough  to  hold  it  while 
handling.  The  %-in.  thick  strap  liners  between  the  two  halves 
extend  beyond  the  cast-steel  portion  of  the  straps  and  hold 
the  brass  bearing  liners  from  turning.  The  two  holding  pieces 
of  the  chucks,  to  which  the  halves  of  the  strap  are  bolted 
through  the  IMi-in.  holes,  are  made  ^4-in.  thick  to  correspond  to 
the  standard  liner  used.  The  strap  is  held  above  the  bed  of 
the  machine  to  permit  facing  ofif  the  under  side  without  resetting. 
The  driving  clamp  is  fastened  to  the  bed  of  the  machine,  as  are 
the  holding  pieces,  and  grips  the  blade  end  of  the  strap  by  the 
two  set-screws.    All  three  pieces  may  be  made  of  either  wrought 


iron  or  soft  steel.  Straps  arc  handled,  floor-to-noor,  with  these 
chucks,  including  boring  and  facing  to  snap  gages,  in  about  one 
hour    per    strap. 

CVI-INDKR     IIEAU    UOfjS. 

1  lie  design  and  the  application  of  a  set  of  dogs  used  in 
machining  cylinder  heads  on  a  boring  mill  are  illustrated  in 
Figs.  :?  and  4.     There  are  three  such  dogs  in  a  set  and  they  are 


Fig.  2 — Eccentric  Strap  Chuck  as  Used  on   Boring   Mill. 

made  ui  s  .t't  steel.  The  gripping  face,  T-A-in.  in  depth,  has 
teeth,  set  at  an  angle  of  60  deg.  with  the  horizontal  and  opposed 
to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  machine,  so  that  any  tendency 
to  slip  forces  the  teeth  more  firmly  into  the  work  and  wedges 
it  more  securely  against  the  horizontal  surface  upon  which  it 
rests.  Each  dog  has  two  holding  bolts  which  tap  into  a  cleat, 
fitting  in  the  universal  chuck  strip  in  the  machine  bed.     A  sec- 
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Fig.  1 — Details  of  Eccentric  Strap  Chuck. 
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Fig.    3 — Details   of   Cylinder    Head    Dogs. 

tion  of  the  base  of  the  clog  is  supplied  with  teeth  to  mesh  with 
those  in  the  strips.  These  dogs  are  designed  to  take  all  of  the 
cylinder  heads  used  on  the  road,  .■\lthough  the  chucks  are  used 
on  a  42-in.  high-power,  double-head  Gisholt  mill,  they  give 
satisfactory    results   under  the   most  severe  conditions. 

DRILL    GUIDR. 

A  simple  and  efficient  guide  for  use  in  drilling  a  series  of 
holes  which  run  into  each  other  in  the  base  of  a  rail  is  shown 
in  Fig.  o.  The  guide  was  made  especially  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  cutting  planer  clearance  slots  in  a  number  of  standard 
section  rails,  the  flanges  of  which  were  being  planed  down  to 
permit    their    being    used    for    guard    rails.      Although    it    is    a 


special  tool,  it  illustrates  an  application  which  may  be  used  on 
any  job  requiring  a  series  of  consecutive  drilled  holes.  .\  slight 
change  in  the  design  of  the  piece  which  holds  the  hardened 
bushing  would  be  necessary  for  any  work  other  than  a  rail. 
The  guide  is  held  in  place  on  the  rail  by  driving  in  the  wedge 
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Fig.    5 — Drill    Guide. 

.'Tiich  draws  the  loose  key  against  the  flange.  This  idea  is  one 
which  is  used  very  extensively  at  the  Long  Island  shops,  on  all 
>orts  of  jigs  and  chucks.  It  replaces  the  nut  which  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  being  much  more  quickly  operated.  The  body  of  the 
device  is  made  of  wrought  iron  or  soft  steel  and  the  drill  bush- 
ing of  hardened  steel. 

TIRE    BORING    CHUCKS. 

One  of  a  set  of  three  chucking  clamps  which  are  used  when 
boring  tires  and  cutting  retaining  plate  surfaces,  at  one  chuck- 
ing, on  a  42-in.  Gisholt  boring  mill,  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  A 
set  of  these  dogs  in  use  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7.  The  chucks 
are   fastened   to  the   bed   of   the   mill   by   two  bolts   each,   which 
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Fig.  4 — Application  of  Cylinder  Head  Dogs  to  a  Boring  MilL 


Assembled. 
Fig.    6 — Details   of    Tire    Boring    Chuck, 
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lap  into  »tri|)!i  liltinK  i"  llu-  "I"!*  "f  »I>p  ">'"  '"^■''  "'^"  "''''^'^ 
|.i.rii..iM  of  the  iliiuks  lit  miiikIv  in  llic  -.lots  of  tin-  lower  por- 
tionv  anil  arc  lirl.l  !>>  larKo  taper  pins.  VVlun  placiiiK  a  tin- 
on  tlic  inncliinr  tin-  taper  pins  arc  driven  out  anil  the  ui>pcr 
pieces  remove<l.  The  tire  rests  on  the  hi>ri/ontal  |><)riion  of 
the  bale  piece,  and  is  adjnsteil  to  position  hy  the  hori/onlal 
»et  screws,  which,  in  connection  wiih  the  vertical  ones  in  the 
top   pieces   of   the   chncks.   hold   it   in   place.     These  chucks   are 


Fig.  7 — Tire  Boring  Chucks  as  Used  on   Boring   Mill. 

made  of  axle  steel  and  have  been  found  very  efficient,  making 
rapid  placing  and  removing  of  tires  possible.  It  is  this  part  of 
handling  work  on  machine  tools  that  is  now  receiving  par- 
ticular attention,  as  the  probable  limit  of  tool  speed  and  depth 
of  cut  has  been  reached.  The  tire  is  bored  and  the  retaining 
plate  surfaces  cut  at  one  setting. 

DRIVING    BOX    CHUCKS. 

One  of  a  set  of  two  chucks  used  on  a  boring  mill  for   facing 
off  cast  brass  hub  liners  of  driving  boxes  is  shown  in   Fig.  8, 


while  the  pliotoKraph,  Imk.  !»,  shows  a  pmr  r,f  these  chucks  in 
use.  They  arc  fastened  to  the  machine  bed  by  bolts  which 
pass  down  throiiKh  the  vcriical  portion  of  the  chuck.  These 
Imlts  have  T-heads  which  fit  in  the  slots.  There  is  a  1-in.  x  l-in. 
wrought  iron  piece,  set  in  the  bottom  of  the  chuck,  which  ntcshcs 
with  the  table  slot  and  prevents  rotation  of  the  chuck.  The 
chucks  are  fastened  to  the  bed  of  the  machine  so  that  a  box 
will  slip  into  position  easily,  after  which  the  set  screws  arc 
lightened  against  the  Hanges.  When  the  box  is  to  be  removed, 
set  screws  are  lor)sened  fin  but  one  side.  These  chucks  will  take 
all  designs  of  boxes  used  on  the  road  and  are  made  of  wrought 
iron,  planed  from  the  solid.  A  box  is  usually  handled,  floor  to 
Hnor,  in  15  minutes.     Close  inspection  of  the  drawings  will  show 


Fig.    9 — Driving    Box    Chucks    as    Used    on    Boring    Mill. 

that   clearance   is    provided    to   prevent   burring   the   edges   of   a 
l)o.\  when  placed  in  the  chucks. 

TRUCK    IiO.\    CHUCKS. 

One  of  a  set  of  two  angle  plate  chucks  for  holding  truck 
boxes  on  a  boring  mill  while  machining  hub  faces  which  have 
liccn  replaced  with  cast  brass  hub  plates  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The 
angles,  or  chuck  plates,  are  made  of  cast  iron,  with  the  soft 
steel  strip,  1%  x  2V2  x  12y2-in.,  set  in  i4-in.  on  the  vertical 
face.  The  plates  are  bolted  to  the  boring  mill  bed  by  the  %-in. 
through  bolt  and  also  by  two  short  bolts  through  the  oblong 
slots  in  the  base.  The  under  sides  of  the  upper  flanges  of  the 
truck  box  rest  upon  the  soft  steel  strips,  and  the  box  is  held 
firmly  by  four  %-in.  set  screws,  two  in  each  chuck  plate.  This 
provides  for  the  hub  face  of  the  box  being  parallel  with  the 
inner  faces  of  one  set  of  flanges.  As  there  is  usually  consider- 
able lateral  motion  of  the  box  on  the  pedestal  jaw,  the  inside 
flange  surface  need  not  necessarily  be  parallel  with  the  jaw  face. 
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F  g.  8 — Details   of  Driving    Box   Chuck. 


Fig.    10 — Truck    Box    Chuck. 
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SHOE    AND    WEDGE    CHUCK. 

A  chuck  for  planing  shoes  and  wedges  to  the  pop  marks  is 
shown  in  Fig.  11.  It  has  a  longitudinal  strip  cast  on  the  bot- 
tom which  fits  the  slot  of  the  planer  bed,  and  it  is  clamped 
down  by  two  bolts  which  tap  into  a  strip  in  the  slot.  The 
counterbored  holes  allow  the  bolt  heads  to  be  below  the  surface 
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Fig.  11 — Shoe  and  Wedge  Chuck. 

of  the  chuck,  and  as  the  bottom  of  the  counterbore  is  ball- 
shaped,  a  tilting  movement  of  the  chuck  is  permitted.  The 
shoe  or  wedge  is  placed  in  the  chuck  and  the  four  1-in.  set 
screws  set  up  lightly  against  it.  The  usual  thin  wedges  are 
used  under  the  flanges  of  the  casting  to  bring  the  two  pop 
marks  on  the  outside  flange  up  to  the  surface  gage.  When 
these  points  are  correctly  located,  the  four  set  screws  are  set 
up  firmly  and  then  the  chuck  itself  is  adjusted  to  bring  the 
third  pop  mark  to  the  same  height  as  the  other  two.  This  ad- 
justment of  the  chuck  is  accomplished  by  the  four  %-in.  set 
screws,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  chuck,  which  bear  against  the 
bed  of  the  planer. 

EXP.\NSI0N    CHUCK. 

A  large  saving  in  brake  equipment  maintenance  is  effected 
by  bushing  the  hole  in  the  top  of  engineer's  brake  valve  top 
cases,  through  which  the  rotary  valve  key  passes.  This  hole 
becomes  worn,  allowing  the  key  to  rattle  and  air  to  escape  at 
the  key  washer.  Unless  this  hole  can  be  bushed  the  worn  top 
case  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
bore  out  the  hole,  bush  it,  and  bore  out  the  bushing  to  the  re- 
quired size,  as  the  case  can  easily  be  fastened  to  the  lathe  face- 
plate. But  facing  of!  the  inside  end  of  the  bushing,  against 
which  the  washer  bears,  is  difficult  unless  some  sort  of  special 
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Fig.    12 — Expansion  Chuck. 

chuck  is  employed.  llic  one  shown  in  the  drawing,  Fig.  12, 
is  probably  a^  simple,  and  at  (lie  same  time  as  cffieicnt  a  one 
as  could  he  devised.  Its  application  is  shown  in  the  photograph, 
Fig  l.T  The  taper  fit  of  the  chuck  sh.ink  fits  into  the  lathe 
spindle,  while  the  opposite  end  fits  the  hole  in  the  top  case.  The 
chucking  end  is  s.Twcd   through  up  to  the  shoulder  on  two  diam- 


Fig.   13 — Expansion   Chuck  as  Used  on   a   Lathe. 

eters  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  A  conical  wedge,  with  a 
straight  shank  which  extends  about  3  in,  beyond  the  shoulder,  is 
drawn  into  the  split  portion  of  the  chuck,  expanding  it  in  the 
top  case  hole  and  gripping  it  firmly.  The  flat,  tapered  key  is 
driven  in  one  slot  to  spread  the  end  of  the  chuck  and  in  the 
other  to  close  it  again,  the  key,  of  course,  passing  through  the 
straight  shank  of  the  conical  wedge. 

SLOTTER    BAR. 

A  slotter  bar,  fitted  with  a  clapper  box  which  acts  to  relieve 
the  tool  during  the  return  stroke,  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  The 
tool  is  held  in  the  clapper  by  the  two  set  screws  which  tap  in 
from  the  bottom.  Slots  in  the  bottom  of  the  bar  provide  for  the 
movement  of  these  screws.     The  coil  spring,  shown  dotted,  acts 


Fig.    14 — Details   of   Slotter    Bar. 

to  return  the  tool  to  the  cutting  position  after  it  is  free  of  the 
work  and  before  the  cutting  stroke  begins.  Adjustment  of  the 
tool  is  also  provided  by  loosening  the  nut  at  the  top  of  the  bar 
and  revolving  the  end  carrying  the  tool.  This  saves  the  work 
and  the  time  re(|uircd  to  readjust  the  bar  on  the  machine  head. 

OLD    TYPE   CONTACT   SHOE   JIGS. 

Three  angle  jigs  used  for  holding  an  old  type  motor  car 
contact  shoe  for  drilling  are  shown  in  Fig.  15.  As  contact  shoe 
parts  are  interchangeable,  they  are  kept  in  stock  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  three  jigs  arc  placed  on  the  multi-spindle  press  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  one  man  can  turn  out  200  drilled  con- 
tact shoe  parts  in  a  10-hour  day.  The  casting  is  machined  on 
one  face,  and  when  placed  in  the  jig  this  face  provides  for  the 
setting.  Provision  for  quick  setting  is  made  by  clamping  the 
easting  against  the  jig  and  holding  it  by  the  wedge.  This 
wedge  is  quickly  placed  and  removed.  Using  three  spindles  and 
high-speed  drills,  the  work   is   turned  out   rapidly. 

JinS    lOR    NKW    TYPE   CONTACT   SHOES    AND    HOLDING    KNUCKLES. 

Two  kinds  of  jigs,  one  for  a  new  and  smaller  type  contact 
shoe  used  (ui  the  new  steel  motor  cars,  and  the  other  for  the 
holding  knuckle  casting  used  with  this  shoe,  are  shown  in  Fig. 
It!.  These  castings  also  have  planed  surfaces,  which  set  in  the 
jig.  The  same  niethotl  of  lioMiii«.  that  of  using  wedges,  is 
etii|)lo\ecl   ,is  in  tlie  ,ilio\e  e.ise 
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HtlAI-^H    IMI'IK     lOK    MOli    |IH.\.s>l:.. 

At  ihc  left  of  the  pliotoKrapli  of  the  ilixilik-  licul  simper,  I^'Ik. 
17,  i(  ihown  a  rrvolviiiK  chiu-k  iixril  for  .ilinpitiR  rod  l)rn<iscs  to 
site.  The  vertical  faces  arc  tnai'hinrti  with  .1  doiihic  cutter  tuul, 
Ihe  hrnss  Iicihk  rcvolvcU  a  tUMrtcr  turn  for  carh  sot  of  flaiiK'<s 
and  held  in  |)<>!iitii>n   hy  a  pin   stop.     A   scroiu!   pin   stop   is   ar 


Whdi  l.uiMK,  the  casliiiK  is  held  liy  the  Ihrrc  1-in.  set  screws, 
and  when  borinf;  by  three  forxcd  top  clamps,  fastened  by  1-in. 
tap  bolts.     This  work  is  done  on  the  (irisliolt  boring  mill  illus- 
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Fig.  15 — Old  Type  Contact  Shoe  Jigs  as  Used  on  Drill   Press. 

ranged  for  less  than  quarter  turns,  such  as  for  cutting  the  key 
taper  faces  on  brasses  which  fit  on  square  end  rods.  The  brass 
is  held  against  the  angle  plate  by  another  flat  plate,  which  is 
drawn  up  by  the  large  nut.  This  jig  has  made  it  possible  to 
do  the  work  in  one-quarter  the  time  formerly   required. 

As  originally  made,  the  entire  chuck,  shown  at  the  right  in  the 
illustration,  was  of  cast  iron,  but  it  would  not  st.md  the  severe 


Fig.  17 — Shaper  Chuck  for  Rod   Brasses. 

tratcd  in  connection  with  the  tire-boring  chucks.  About  1% 
hours'  time  is  required  for  the  boring  axle  fit  and  facing  both 
sides  of  a  rough  casting.  For  an  old  eccentric  about  30  minutes' 
time  is  required  for  reboring. 

PNEUMATIC  STAYBOLT  BREAKER. 

The  details  of  a  pneumatic  staybolt  breaker  are  shown  in 
Fig.  19.  It  is  a  rather  highly-developed  design,  but  does  not 
(lififer  in  general  from  staybolt  breakers  previously  shown  in 
connection  with  shop  kink  articles.     The  cross  section  shows  the 


Fig.  16 — New  Type  Contact  Shoe  and  Knuckle  Jigs  as  Used 
on   Drill   Press. 

duty  with  high-speed  steel.  The  old  base  is  still  in  use,  but  the 
upper  half  and  the  sliding  back  were  machined  out  of  solid 
steel  forgings.  The  adjustable  foot  rest  is  used  to  prevent  any 
sprmging  of  the  chuck  when  working  on  a  long  overhang  job. 

ECCENTRIC    CAM     CHUCK. 

A  cast  iron  chuck  for  boring  and  facing  eccentric  cams  is 
shown  m  Fig.  18.  Provision  is  made  for  5-in.,  S'A-in.  and  5%- 
in.  throw  cams.  When  boring  out  cams  that  have  been  turned 
on  the  outside,  circular  filler   pieces  are  used  inside  the  chuck. 
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Fig.  18 — Eccentric  Cam  Chuck. 
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arrangement  of  the  live  air  and  the  exhaust  valves,  and  the 
16-in.  X  3^-in.  diameter  machinery  steel  ram,  which  has  a 
packing  ring  at  either  end  and  a  2-in.  x  4-in.  piece  of  hard  steel 
in  the  striking  end.  The  Ts-in.  x  2%-in.  x  14-ft.  3-in.  long  track 
on  which  the  breaker  runs  is  bolted  fast  to  the  firebox.  One 
man  operates  the  cam  which  locks  the  breaker  in  position,  and 
also  the  air  valve.  A  second  man  places  the  breaker  bar  end 
on  the  successive  staybolts. 

MANUFACTURE    OF    PISTON    AND    VALVE    ROD    PACKING. 

When  United  States  metallic  packing  was  first  introduced  the 
rings  were  machined.  Railway  shops  subsequently  thought  it 
practical  to  use  cast  rings  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  the 
machine  work,  but  in  general  it  was  found  that  serviceable 
packing  could  not  be  gotten  in  this  way,  as  the  metal  would  not 
flow  sufficiently  to  fill  the  corners  of  the  mold.  Some  success 
was  attained,  but  it  was  confined  to  those  shops  where  a  non- 
shrinking  metal  could  be  made.  When  attention  was  directed 
to  the  subject  of  packing  at  the  Long  Island  shops  it  was  found 
that  about  all  of  the  various  types  of  United  States  metallic 
packing   were   in   use,   including  a   large   number   of   sets  of  the 


Fig.  21  illustrates  the  second  operation,  that  of  forming  the 
outside  of  the  rings  to  the  exact  contour  of  the  vibrating  cup. 
A  set  of  formed  rings  is  shown  in  place  on  the  mandrel  and 
the  forming  tool  is  shown  turned  up  so  as  to  better  illustrate 
its  shape.  The  rings  are  a  neat  fit  on  the  mandrel,  being  held 
by  the  large  nut  and  washer.  After  this  second  operation  the 
rings  are  placed  in  stock  in  the  storeroom,  and  the  third  opera- 
tion, shown  in  Fig.  22,  is  performed  where  the  packing  is  drawn 
for  use.  This  last  operation  consists  merely  of  boring  the  rings 
to  the  size  for  a  particular  rod.  The  set  of  rings  is  held  in  a 
bushing,  of  the  same  contour  as  a  vibrating  cup,  by  a  chucking 
sleeve.  One  of  these  sleeves  is  also  shown  on  the  turret  top. 
It  has  a  heavy  thread  with  three  interruptions,  which  permits 
its  being  quickly  placed  in  the  chucking  bushing,  as  but  one-sixth 
of  a  turn  is  necessary  to  lock  it.  This  bushing  checks  the 
finished  size  of  the  packing  rings,  since  the  rings  will  not 
properly  fit  in  it  unless  they  are  made  of  the  correct  size.  A 
number  of  sets  of  finished  rings  are  shown  in  front  of  the  turret. 

The  method  of  machining  the  vibrating  cups  for  this  packing 
is  shown  in  Fig.  23.     Close   inspection  of  the  photograph  shows 


Elevation 
Fig.  19 — Staybolt   Breaker. 


single  angle  design.  This  design  is  especially  difficult  to  mam- 
tain  and  does  not  give  nearly  as  efficient  service  as  the  multi- 
angular  design,  especially  if  the  latter  is  machined  and  its  vibrat- 
ing cups  kept  close  to  the  piston  rod  diameter.  The  use  of  the 
multi-angular  design  of  packing  also  permits  making  the  soft 
metal  rings  of  a  lead  base  metal,  which  is  much  cheaper  than 
tin  base  metal. 

The  four  photographs  given  herewith  show  the  three  processes 
of  making  the  soft  metal  rings  and  that  of  handling  the  vibrat- 
ing cups.  The  rings  arc  cut  from  a  cast  bushing,  using  a  gang 
tool  and  cutting  off  one  set  of  three  rings  at  a  time,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  20.  The  bushings  for  piston  rod  packing  arc  cast  suffi- 
ciently long  for  rutting  five  sets  of  packing  from  eacli,  while 
those  for  valve  stem  parking  make  six  sets  per  bushing.  The 
bushing  is  rough  bored  to  a  minimum  rod  diameter  before  the 
rings  are  cut.  This  rough  size  also  suits  the  mandrel  which  is 
used  in  the  second  operation,  that  of  forming.  On  top  of  the 
turret  head  is  shown  a  number  of  cut  rings,  and  on  the  pegs 
of  the  shelf  above  the  machine  are  a  number  of  sets  of  both 
cut  rings  and  finished  parking. 


the  two  tools — roughing  and  finishing — which  are  used.  These 
are  forming  tools,  the  roughing  one  doing  most  of  the  work  and 
the  finishing  tool  being  used  only  for  a  light  finishing  cut  to  the 
exact  contour  of  the  rings.  The  rough  casting  is  held  in  the 
universal  chuck  as  shown.  The  outside  is  turned  off  and  then 
the  inside  is  formed.  The  cup  is  then  reversed  in  the  chuck, 
the  straight  face  is  finished  and  the  rough  metal  remaining  on  the 
outside  diameter  is  turned  off.  Vibrating  cups  are  placed  in 
stock  and  bored  out   to  fit  the  rod  when  used. 

The  ("libbs  pattern  of  vibrating  cup  is  used  on  piston  rods 
with  enlarged  cnisshead  fit  ends,  a  built-up  cup  being  necessary. 
The  brass  portion  of  the  cup  is  cast  in  halves.  These  are  faced 
for  joining,  doweled,  sweat  together,  inacliined  and  afterward 
broken  apart.  The  machine  work  is  done  on  the  same  lathe  and 
with  the  same  tools  and  chucks  as  used   for  the  packing. 

AflM.IC.VTION-    OK    .V    STKK.L    KIM    TO    A    PKIVINl.    WHKF.L    L.VTSK. 

The  Putnam  wheel  lathe,  one  f.ice  plate  of  which  is  seen  at 
the  right  of  the  photograph,  l'"ig.  21,  was  purchased  before  the 
advent  of  the  present  ilay  high  speed  steel.  The  gears  were 
cast  on  the  I'arr  pl.ites  and  llu-  ti-elli  have  bniken  and  cracked  to 
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Manufacture  of  Piston   and   Valve    Rod    Packing. 


Fig.  24 — Steel  Gear  Rims  in   Position  for  Filing   and   Lathe 
to   Which   They   Will    Be   Applied. 


such  ail  extent,  under  the  heavy  duty  to  which  the  lathe  has 
been  subjected,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  get  new  face 
plates  or  put  on  new  gear  rims.  The  latter  course  was  decided 
upon  and  in  the  foreground  the  two  rims  may  be  seen  bolted 
together  in  the  course  of  being  finished.  The  old  gear  rims 
will  be  turned  off  on  a  100-in.  boring  mill.  A  detail  cross  section 
of  the  new  steel  rims  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  Fig.  25,  as  is 
tlie  method  of  fastening  them  to  the  face  plate  with  16,  %-in.  tap 
bolts  each.  The  application  of  these  rims  will  not  only  com- 
pletely redeem  the  lathe,  but  will  make  it  serviceable  for  high 
speed  steel  duty. 

Two  special  blank  tires  were  made  by  a  tire  manufacturer. 
.\ftcr  being  turned,  bored  and  faced  on  the  100-in.  mill,  they 
were  bolted  together  by  drilling  a  few  of  the  holes  which  will 
later  be  used  for  holding  them  to  the  plate.  The  175  involute 
teeth,  of  1.5-deg.  obliquity  and  diametral  pitch  of  2,  were  laid  off. 
A  pop  mark  was  made  on  the  pitch  line  opposite  each  tooth.  By 
liolting  a  crosspiece  to  the  rim  blanks  and  arranging  a  center, 
it  was  possible  to  cut  the  teeth  on  an  18-in.  slotter.  To  provide 
for  movement  of  the  rims,  front-end  hopper  castings  were  used. 
.-\  permanent  center  point  was  arranged,  which  was  let  down 
into  the  pop  mark  on  the  pitch  line  when  revolving  the  rim  for 
each  tooth.  This  acted  as  a  check  on  the  lines  of  the  teeth.  .\ 
square  roughing  tool  was  first  used  all  around  the  gear,  fol- 
lowed by  a  tooth-shaped  tool.  Snap  gages  checked  the  work 
while  machining  the  teeth.  The  slotting  operation  was  com- 
pleted in  about  100  hours.  The  photograph  shows  the  two 
gears   in    position    for    filing    the   teeth    to   exact    contour.      The 
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small  hand-cut  pinion  was  made  for  a  templet  for  filing.  New 
steel  cut  pinions  are  being  made  by  a  tool  builder  for  use  witli 
the  new  gear  rims. 

About  two  years  ago  new  face  plates  were  applied  to  this  nia 


Fig.    25 — Details    of    Driving    Wheel    Lathe    Face    Plate    and 
Steel     Gear     Rim. 

chine,  but  the  cast  gear  rims  failed.  With  the  steel  gear  rims, 
it  is  expected  that  the  machine  will  be  useful  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

OIL   TIRE    HEATING. 

The  method  of  lieating  tires  at  the  Long  Island  shops  is 
illustrated  in  the  photograph,  Fig.  26.  Wheels  are  handled  to 
the  stationary  stand  by  the  shop  crane.  This  stand  is  made 
from  an  old  axle,  into  which  a  cross  frame  brace  is  secured. 
The  pipe  which  encircles  the  tire  is  perforated  with  ^/4-in.  holes. 
The  cheapest  grade  of  fuel  oil  is  used  with  this  heater.  The  oil 
is  contained  in  the  old  air  reservoir,  and  is  forced  to  the  jet  by 
air  pressure  in  the  tank.  The  oil  reaches  the  jet  through  a  small 
pipe  which  is  concentric  with  the  one  shown,  the  outer  pipe 
carr\iii.tj  t!-c   .-ir   f^r   mixture  with   the  oil   at   the  nozzle.     The 


Fig.     26 — Driving     Wheels     and     Burner     in     Position     for 
Heating. 

oil  is  forced  m  both  directions  through  the  circular  pipe  and, 
by  proper  regulation  and  ifter  the  pipe  has  become  heated,  makes 
a  steady  blue  flame  all  around  the  circumference  of  the  fire 
There  is  an  open  space  of  about  2  in.  on  each  side  of  the 
T-cnd  of  the  delivery  pipe.  This  allows  for  syphoning  outside  air 
into  the  circular  pipe  The  tires  are  handled  liy  the  jaw  clamps 
with  a  block  and  fall  from  a  wall  crane.  It  rcfiuires  from  i:> 
to  2.'»  minutes  to  remove  or  replace  a  tire  by  this  method  of 
heating. 

Otr.  CRI'tini.E   FI  KNACK    FOR    MEITINC,    PRASS. 

An  oil-burning  crucible  furnace  for  melting  tir.Tss,  for  casting 
driving  wheel  bub  liners,  faces  on  driving  and  truck  boxes, 
bushings  for  lift  shaft  bcaring-i  and  rocker  boxes,  etc.,  is  shown 


Fjg.  27 — Oil  Crucible  Furnace  for   Melting   Brass. 

in  Figs.  27  and  28.  The  furnace  proper  is  40  in.  in  diameter,  36 
in.  high,  and  is  set  18  in.  below  the  ground  level  and  in  a  con- 
crete foundation.  It  is  fire-brick  lined  and  has  a  9-in.  x  Q'A-in. 
base  in  the  center,  upon  which  the  crucible  rests.  The  center 
line  of  the  blast  and  oil  piping  is  10%  in.  above  the  base  of  the 
furnace  and  about  at  mid-height  of  the  base  holding  the  crucible. 
The  plan  view  in  the  drawing  shows  that  the  flame  is  directed 
uito  a  space  between  the  base  and  the  brick  lining,  so  that  it 
takes  a  spiral  course  around  the  crucible.  The  furnace  was  de- 
signed along  the  general  lines  of  a  furnace  seen  during  a  visit 
to  another  shop,  with  one  particular  alteration,  that  of  directing 


Fig.  28 — Details  of  Oil  Crucible  Furnace. 
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llu-  whole  Miiiiic  n»  !«lii>\vM  III  the  (IrawiiiK,  rather  th;iri  (hvi>hiiK 
iiikI  ihreiliiiK  it  MHiiirety  iiK<>ii>^l  ••'»•  hase  of  the  eyhndricil  pillar, 

A  detail  u(  the  huriier,  whieh  was  desiKiied  hy  Mr.  Swceley, 
i>  shown  ill  liK  ■-"•'  IIh"  air  hiast,  piped  frtmi  the  hhuksiiiith 
shop,  enter*  throiiKh  the  I'li  in  pipe  and  al.so  throUKh  the  .'tin. 
Ka^i  pipe.  The  .smaller  imih-  is  held  loncentric  with  the  .'tin. 
wroUKht  iron  pipe  hy  tiiree  •\-in.  set  strews.  Kach  of  tiiesc  |ii|)cs 
hu.s  an  individual  Kale  hy  which  the  air  is  reKiilated  and  a  proper 
uiljiiotnient  of  these  Rives  the  required  air  supply.  The  oil 
supply  is  piped  to  the  %-in.  copper  pipe,  and  jetted  through 
the  Mi-in.  hole  in  the  end  of  the  copper  pipe,  against  the  %-in. 
ball  near  the  mouth  of  the  l'*i-in.  pipe,  forming  a  spray.  This 
aits  to  atomi/e  the  crude  oil  so  that  it  mixes  with  the  air  hlast. 

When  this  furnace  was  lirst  instal!cd,  it  was  found  that  tliu 
brass,  after  being  cast  for  a  hub  liner,  for  instance,  would  crack, 
showing  that  the  metal  was  being  oxidized  in  llio  furnace.  It 
was,   naturally,   the   custom   to   regulate   the   oil   and   air    supply 
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Fig.   29 — Section   Through    Oil 


Burner. 


to  give  a  smokeless  fire,  but  experiment  with  a  slightly  smoking 
tire  gave  a  much  better  metal  and  one  which  would  not  crack 
when  cold.  The  crucible  will  hold  just  enough  metal  to  pour 
two  hub  liners  at  one  heat.  It  requires  IVi  hours  to  heat  a 
charge  from  a  cold  crucible  and  50  minutes  from  a  hot  crucible. 
When  sufficiently  heated,  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  thrown  back, 
as  shown  in  the  photograph;  the  crucible  is  lifted  out  with  tongs 
and  placed  in  a  double  handle  loop,  by  which  it  is  carried  into 
the  >hop  where  the  pouring  is  to  be  done.  One  of  the  cast 
brass  hub  liners  is  seen  in  place  on  the  driving  wheels  shown  in 
Fig.  'JO,  and  a  cast  driving  box  face  being  machined  in   Fig.  9. 

AIR  BR.\KE  ROOM. 

A  portion  of  the  air  brake  repair  room  is  shown  in  Fig.  30. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  move  the  air  work  to 
another  portion  of  the  shop,  where  about  three  times  the  floor 
space  of  the  present  room  will  be  available.  This  fact,  together 
with  an  api)reciation  of  the  close  quarters  of  the  present  room, 
noticeable  from  the  photograph,  gives  an  idea  of  the  possibilities 
of  handling  work  in  a  small  space  when  all  of  it  is  used  to  the 


In  i  .i.U.iiit.iKr  '1  he  all-metal  stand  in  the  center  of  the  photo- 
graph illtistr.'ites  the  method  (iscrl  for  (jvcrhauling  steam  and 
mutor-driveii  air  compres.sors,  the  ones  »hown  hcmg  motor  com- 
jire.s.sors.  'I'hey  arc  handled  to  the  stands  by  an  air  hoist,  cleaned, 
overhauled  and  tested  without  being  moved.  These  stands  have 
a  pivot  leg  at  one  end  and  a  r')llcr  leg  at  the  other,  which  per- 
mits them  being  swung  around,  according  to  the  work  being 
performed.  At  the  left  of  the  illustration  is  shown  the  switch- 
board, through  which  current  is  received  for  testing  the  motor 
compressors.  .At  Ihe  right  are  the  locomotive  air  |)ump  testing 
racks,  with  a  metal  pan  for  any  waste  water  or  oil. 

HANULI.VG    FLUES. 

The  three  photographs,  Figs.  31,  32  and  .33,  were  taken  from 
the  same  position  at  the  entrance  door  of  the  flue  shop.  By 
swinging  the  camera  around  it  was  possible  to  take  in  the  three 

sides   of   llic   biiildin.!',   and    lo    follow   the    flirection    of   tlu-    flues 


31 — Flue    Shop.      Cutting-Off    and    Cleaning    Machines. 

through  the  operations  of  their  overhauling.  The  building,  .jO  ft. 
X  65  ft.,  with  cement  floor,  stands  some  12  ft.  from  the  boiler 
shop  end  of  the  main  building,  from  which  the  flues  are  brought 
by  hand  car  over  the  rails  of  a  pit  track  which  extends  into  the 
flue  shop.  This  arrangement  affords  a  minimum  of  handling  on 
the  car,  as  a  set  of  flues  are  carried  to  the  flue  shop  pit  track 
hy  the  shop  crane.     In  the  center  of  the  photograph,  Fig.  32,  is 
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Fig.  30 — Portion  of  Air  Brake  Roor 


Fig.     32 — Flue     Shop.        Furnace,     Swedging     and     Welding 
Machines. 

shown  an  Otto  flue  cleaning  machine.  This  type  of  machine, 
when  it  was  first  introduced,  replaced  a  large  number  of  barrel 
flue  rattlers,  but  has  since  been  more  or  less  generally  dis- 
carded, it  being  thought  that  the  toothed  rolls  were  making  the 
flues  brittle.  This  matter,  however,  is  not  so  considered  at  these 
shops,  although  only  about  A-in.  of  scale  is  deposited  on  ^e 
flues  between  cleanings,  so  that  the  action  of  the  rolls  is  not  as 
heavy  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.    This  method  of  cleaning 
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flues  is  also  especially  applicable  at  these  shops,  since  there  are 
but  one,  or  possibly  two,  sets  of  flues  on  hand  at  a  time.  Were 
the  rattler  method  of  cleaning  used,  the  time  required  for 
rattling  would  be  lost,  since  no  subsequent  work  on  the  flues 
could  be  done  until  they  were  taken  from  the  rattler.  As  each 
flue  must  be  handled  separately  after  cleaning,  it  is  no  ad- 
vantage to  get  a  set  at  a  time.  With  the  roll  cleaner,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  of  the  work  proceeds  simultaneously,  the  cleaner 
supplying  clean  flues  as  fast  as  they  can  be  handled  through  the 
other  work. 

The  present  arrangement  of  tools,  etc.,  and  of  handling  the 
flues  through  the  shop  was  the  result  of  an  intention  to  thor- 
oughly modernize  the  work.  In  attaining  this  end,  the  best 
practices  in  a  large  number  of  other  shops  which  were  visited 
were  incorporated.  All  of  the  appliances  for  doing  the  work, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cleaning  and  the  swedging  machine, 
were  made  at  the  Long  Island  shops. 

With  the  former  arrangement,  an  old  flue  welding  outfit  used 
a  coal  fire  for  heating.  Seven  men  were  required  to  handle  the 
work,  while  with  the  present  arrangement  but  three  are  needed 
and  the  flue  shop  is  busy  only  about  half  time.  The  first  man 
handles  the  flues  from  the  car  to  the  cutting-off  machine  shown 
at  the  extreme  left  of   Fitr,  '■^\      After  the  ragtred  end  is  cut  off 


Fig.    JJ- 


-Flue   Shop.      Machine  on    Which    Flues   Are   Cut   to 
Length. 


the  flue  rolls  down  the  incline  into  position  for  the  cleaning 
machine.  The  same  man  has  charge  of  the  machine,  and  while 
a  flue  is  passing  through  it,  he  is  cutting  off  the  ragged  ends 
of  others.  After  leaving  the  machine,  the  flue  is  placed  on  the 
incline  at  the  right  of  the  photograph,  on  which  it  rolls  into 
position  for  the  second  man,  who  docs  the  furnace,  welding  and 
swedging  work. 

I'"ig.  32  shows  the  furnace,  welding  and  swedging  machines, 
and  the  opening-up  and  safe-end  racks,  set  on  an  arc,  at  the 
center  of  which  stand  the  jacks  which  hnkl  the  ends  of  the  flues. 
The  left-hand  hole  of  the  furnace  provides  for  flic  heating  of 
the  flue,  after  which  the  end  is  opened  up  and  tlie  safe  end 
driven  to  jiosition.  as  indicated  in  the  drawings,  iMgs.  31  and  -Vt. 
It  will  he  noticed  that  the  rack  for  the  safe  ends  and  the  die  for 
opening  up  the  flue  leans  backward  This  brings  it  at  right 
angles  to  the  flue,  the  end  of  which  rests  on  the  jack. 

After  the  safe  end  is  pl.iced  on  the  flue  it  is  put  in  the  right 
harwl  hole  of  the  furnace,  and  another  flue  is  brought  into  the 
left-hand  hole  for  the  first  heat.  During  heating  for  the  wild 
the  operator  strikes  the  end  of  the  flue  against  a  plate  in  the 
h.ick  of  the  furnace,  which  acts  as  a  guide  in  getting  the  Hue  in 
the  exact  path  of  the  flame  and  also  in  increasing,  to  about  •%- 
in,,  the  length  of  the  weld.  This  second  heat  provides  for  both 
welding  and  swivlging  The  welding  machine  has  three  rolls 
and  a  maiulrel,  aiicl  is  operated  by  a  foot  lever,  which  also  opens 
the  air  valve,  so  that  the  operator  may  have  both  hands  to  turn 
the  flue.    The  weld  is  then  scraped  in  the  semi-circular  knife  just 


to  the  right  of  the  welding  machine,  after  which  it  is  svvedged. 
The  McGrath  type  of  svvedger,  made  by  the  Draper  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  is  used.  Air  jets  remove 
the  scale  during  welding  and  swedging,  and  the  pipe  leading 
down  in  front  of  the  furnace  provides  a  blast  which  directs  the 
flames  from  the  furnace  upward  and  into  the  stack,  or  the  flue 
would  heat  so  that  it  could  not  be  easily  handled.  The  third 
man  handles  the  work  of  cutting  the  flues  to  length.     .As  he  is 
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Fig.   34 — Details   of    Weld   and   Tools   Used. 

the  only  man  who  goes  to  the  boiler,  he  is  responsible  a'.so  for 
the  swedging  dies  used.  -After  the  flues  are  cut  off  to  length, 
they  roll  down  the  last  incline,  from  which  they  must  be  again 
handled  to  the  car  on  the  track  leading  hack  to  the  erecting 
shop. 

A  flue-testing  device  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  legs  of  the  cutting- 
off  machine  (Fig.  33),  for  testing  the  flues,  immersed  in  water 


Fig.   35 — Rack   for  Safe   End   Welding. 

Ill  a  long  pan,  by  air  pressure.  The  tlue  work  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  boiler  shop  foreman.  The  average  number  of 
flues  handled  through  this  shop  is  300  per  day, 
FORCING  niF.s. 
A  number  of  forgings  made  on  a  'J'^i'-in.  .Xjax  iorKiiii;  ma- 
chine are  shown  in  big,  3ti,  In  the  smith  shop  the  output  has 
licrii  greatly  increaseil  by  making  dies  for  doing  a  large  aiiioujit 
of  work  which  was  formerly  hand  forged,     Reginning  at  the  ••'• 
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of  Ihc  (i|ii.|()Kra|.|i,  the  fullowiiiK  forKiiiK"  arc  sliowii :  I hikIiI 
r»r  grab  iron.  U  xlinpnl  lirakc  beam  h.iiiKrr,  lylindcr  cork  m 
tw..  pirrr^.  r\c  t...lt.   in  .iiI.iIihk   |>iii.   nt.ilc   sli.ik.i.  l,.it    cii.l.   Kr.il;.- 


puMiioM  sliuvMi,  I  Ins  same  heat  is  siifricicnt  for  the  final  opera- 
tion, ih.it  of  KivinK  the  circul.-ir  fr.rm  to  the  loop.  A  thin  filn» 
of  n.clal  remains  after  this  blow,  which  is  afterward  punched 
out  with  a  pm. 

II.KXinr.E  STAVW)I.T  SLEEVE  CAI'. 

A  flic  for  making  caps  for  licxihlc  stayholt  sleeves  is  shown  at 

tlic  riKht  in  Imk.  :t8.     This  cap  is  made  in  one  heat,  from  2'/,-in 

lani.     punchinKS     of     %-in.     scrap.       Hut     one     blow     of     the 

plmiKtT   is    reriuired.   the    stock   bcifi^   dropped   in    from    the    fop 


jaw,  grease  cup.   flexible  staybolt,  sleeve  cap,   patch   liolt,   cdlai 
eye  bolt,  safety  hook,  pilot  br.ice  foot,  wrist  pin  nut,  safety  ciiaiii 

hanger,  passenger  car  brake  lieani  hanger  and  trunion  bar  he 

The   more   interesting  and   representative   forgiiigs   of   these   arc 
shown,  with  their  dies,  in  the  illustrations  which    follow. 

INSl'I..\TING    PIN    DIES. 

A  pair  of  dies  for  making  insulator  pins,  used  on  the  high 
tension  lines  of  the  electric  zone  of  the  Long  Island,  is  shown 
at  the  left  in  Fig.  37.  The  porcelain  insulators  are  cemented  to 
the  end  of  the  pin,  the  corrugations  providing  a  permanent  bond. 
Ihe  stock,  %-in.  round,  is  first  upset  in  either  the  upper  or 
lower  impressions,  then  reheated  and  the  corrugations  formed 
in  the  center  impressions.  The  finished  pin  in  place  illustrates 
this  operation.  In  making  these  pins  five  pieces  of  stock  are 
placed  in  the  furnace  at  a  time.  Each  is  upset  and  returned  to 
the  furnace,  after  which  they  are  forged  to  shape.  Previous 
to  making  the  dies,  these  pins  were  made  by  having  a  cast  iron 
threaded  bushing  instead  of  the  upset  end.  They  can  be  made 
on  the  forging  machine  at  less  than  half  of  the  cost  by  the 
former  method. 

CYLINDER  COCK  TOP  PIECE. 

The  dies,  plungers,  etc.,  for  making  top  pieces  of  locomotive 
cylinder  cocks  are  shown  at  the  right  in  Fig.  .'37.  The  stock, 
IW-in.  round  iron,  is  first  upset,  using  the  lower  impressions 
and  the  nirhf-hnn.l  plnn-cr  :  it  is  then  moved  to  the  top  imprcs- 


Fig.  38 — Safety  Chain   Hanger  and  Flexible  Staybolt  Sleeve 
Cap  Dies. 

and  the  finished  forging  kicked  out  by  a  hammer  blow  on  the 
ram  seen  at  the  back  of  the  die.  A  man  can  make  «00  of  these 
caps  per  day  of  10  hours. 

BR.XKE    BEAM     HANGER. 

I  he  left-hand  dies  shown  in  the  photograph,  Fig.  39,  are  used 
)n  making  brake  beam  hangers  for  passenger  cars.  The  stock, 
1-in.  round,  is  cut  and  bent  to  the  shape  shown  as  a  bulldozer' 
After  the  second  heat,  the  open  end  is  placed  between  the  dies 
and  one  end  is  formed  and  the  weld,  which  falls  in  the  center 
is  made.  After  a  third  heat  the  other  end  is  shaped  between 
the  dies.  About  25  of  these  hangers  could  be  made  in  a  day  of 
10  hours  on  an  anvil,  while  by  the  above  method  7-5  may  be  made 
in  the  same  length  of  time. 

U-SHAPED    HANGER. 

At  the  right  of  the  photograph.  Fig.  .39,  are  shown  two  sets  of 
dies  for  making  a  U-shaped  hanger,  used  on  the  brake  rigging 
of  passenger  cars.  The  piece  of  stock  shown  on  top  of  the  dies 
has  been  finally  formed  on  one  end  in  the  large  dies.     The  first 


Fig.  37 — Insulator  Pin  and   Cylinder  Cock  Tod    Piece    Die.:  pi„     •jo      d      i       „ 

J-       uci    v,ucK    I  op    Kiece    Dies.  Fig.   39 — Brake    Beam   and    U-Shape    Hanger   Dies 


sions  where  the  hole  is  punched  with  the  left-hand  plunger 
Lyiinder  cock  lower  pieces  are  also  made  on  this  forging  ma- 
chine, and  a  great  saving  results,  not  alone  in  that  iron  is 
cheaper  than  brass,  but  since  there  is  not  the  loss  by  stealing  as 
IS  the  case  with  the  brass  ones. 

SAFETY    CHAIN    HANGER. 

A  pair  of  dies  used  in  making  safety  chain  hangers  for  pas- 
senger cars  is  shown  at  the  left  in  Fig.  38.  A  finished  hanger  is 
also  shown.  The  stock,  %-in.  x  2K.-in..  is  first  heated  in  a  fur- 
nace and  given  the  00-deg.  twist.  After  the  second  heat,  the 
stock  IS  UDset  and  formed  in  the  lower  impressions,  taking  the 


operation  is  that  of  bending,  as  shown  at  the  opposite  end.  The 
S-shape  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  sufficient  metal  into  the 
dies  to  form  the  complete  end,  for  which  latter  a  second  heat  is 
required.  This  bending  operation  is  done  between  the  formers 
clamped  on  the  top  of  the  cast  iron  dies.  A  fifth  heat  is  neces- 
sary for  bending  the  hanger  to  the  U-shape.  The  stock  used  is 
114-in.  round;  about  80  complete  hangers  can  be  made  in  10 
hours. 

COLLAR    EYE    BOLT. 

The  left-hand  dies  shown  in  Fig.  40  are  used  in  making  collar 
eye  bolts  for  brake  beam  safety  chains,  a  finished   bolt  and  a 
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piece  of  bent  stock  being  shown.  The  eye  is  bent  on  an  eye- 
bending  machine,  and  is  reheated  for  final  forming  and  welding 
between  the  dies.    It  will  be  noticed  that  each  die  is  made  in  two 


Fig.   40 — Eye    Bolt   and    Grat;    Bar   Trunnion    Head    Dies. 

pieces,  joined  by  two  1-in.  bolts  and  held  apart  about  2  in.  by 
the  two  coil  springs.  When  in  the  machine,  the  dies  first  close 
on  the  stock  and  then  the  plunger  strikes  the  pair  which  grip 
the  eye  and  force  them  against  the  other  pair.  The  metal  which 
bridges  the  space  between  the  two  sets  of  dies  then  forms  the 
collar.    The  stock  used  is  %-in.  round. 

GRATE   TRUMON   B.\R    HE.AD. 

At  the  right  in  the  photograph,  Fig.  40,  is  shown  a  pair  of  dies 
used  in  forming  a  grate  bar  trunion  head.  This  job  requires 
1%-in.  square  stock,  which  is  first  liCated  for  receiving  the  lV4-in. 
round  pin.     In  the  second  operation  the  piece  is  completed. 

ADJUST.'VBLE  SCAFFOLD  BRACKET. 

A  handy  and  quickly  adjustable  scaffold  bracket  in  use  in  the 
car  shops  is  shown  in  Fig.  41.  The  interesting  part  of  this 
bracket  is  in  the  fact  of  its  being  counterbalanced  by  the  swing 
weight  and  therefore  being  easily  adjustable  and  self-fastening. 
The  strips  of  '^i-in.  x  4-in.  iron  are  bolted  to  the  post  and  held 


a  few  inches  from  it  by  the  filler  pieces.  Oblong  holes  are 
partly  punched  at  intervals  along  these  strips,  and  the  metal  is 
pushed  back.  This  acts  as  a  guide  and  pushes  the  holding  pin, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  bracket  foot,  out  of  the  opening  when 
the  scaffold  is  to  be  moved  upward.  It  is,  therefore,  only  neces- 
sary to  exert  a  slight  pressure  upward  to  raise  the  bracket  and 
scaffold,  as  the  counterbalance  acts  to  lift  the  weight. 


SHOP    OFFICE    OF    THE    ROCK    ISLAND    AT    SILVIS. 


The  Rock  Island  has  recently  completed,  at  its  main  shop 
plant,  Silvis,  111.,  what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
arranged  railway  shop  office  buildings  in  the  country.     The  first 


Office  Building  at  the  Silvis  Shops- 
floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  shop  superintendent,  G.  \V.  Seidel, 
and  his  clerks,  and  the  second  floor  by  the  mechanical  draftsmen 
under  charge  of  George  S.  Goodwin,  recently  appointed  assist- 
ant mechanical  engineer.  The  building  is  built  of  chocolate  col- 
'ircd  paving  brick  with  Bedford  stone  trimmings.  The  interior 
is  finished  in  substantial  fireproof  construction,  the  floors  being 
cement.    There  are  fireproof  vaults  on  each  floor,  including  the 


Fig.   4  1 — AdJuBtable   Scaffold    Bracket. 


First  5 tori/  Plan.  Stcond   Story  Plan. 

Arrangement  of  the  Office  Building  at  the  Sllvit  Shops. 

I.iscmcnt,  the  latter  to  be  used  for  storage  of  office  records. 
\n  impnrt.nnt  feature,  the  value  and  importance  of  which  is 
Ipcci'iniiiK  n)(iri'  and  more  Kencrally  rccogni/od,  but  which  has 
received  little  or  no  attention  until  comparatively  recently,  is  the 
provision  for  an  instruction  room  for  apprentices — not  a  make- 
shift, pushed  as  far  in  the  background  as  possible,  but  large, 
well  lighted,  coinfortalile  nuarti-rs. 
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CONVERTED     MALLCT     LOCOMOTIVES     FOR     THE     CHf- 
CAQO    GREAT    WESTERN. 


I'.xlrndrd  experience  in  llie  conversion  of  simple  locomotives 
into  Mallei  conipoiiniJ!!  ha<i  resiilled  in  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
by  iiliii/inK  nmrc  of  ilic  old  niiitcrial.  A  Rood  example  of  this 
i«  seen  in  the  three  articulated  locomotives  wliich  were  converted 


I  lie  principal  dinic-OHions  nl  the  I'rairic  type  locomotive  arc 
shown  on  the  small  diaKrani  and  in  liic  accompnnyinK  table. 
The  cylinders  were  21  x  2K  in.  and  the  heating  surface  of  the 
tiilics  was  .'l.'J'J.'i  .s(|,  ft.  I  he  fci<l  wafer  heater,  which  occupies 
all  the  water  space  in  the  shell  of  the  new  front  unit,  has 
•lOO  2-in.  tubes  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  is  equivalent  to  an 
addition  of  1,700  sq.   ft.  to  the  normal  heating  surface,  making 
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Mallet  Locomotive  Converted  from  a  Pacific  Type. 

from  I'rairie  type  locomotives  by  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at 
it<  Oelwcin  shops.  The  front  units  with  the  low  pressure  cylin- 
dc.'s  were  purchased   from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  maximum  tractive  effort  of  the  engine  was  thus  in- 
creased from  .3.3.000  to  52.000  lbs.,  or  57.5  per  cent.  The  steam 
generating  portion  of  the  old  jncomotivc  remains  the  same;  that 


Pacific    Type    Locomotive    Which    Was    Con- 
verted to  a   Mallet. 

a  total  of  4,924  sq.  ft.  of  tube  heating  surface,  which,  added  to 
154  sq.  ft.  in  the  firebox,  gives  a  total  of  5,078  sq.  ft. 

The  driving  wheels  are  63  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  new  low- 
pressure  cylinders  are  35  x  28  in.  The  weight  on  the  three 
pairs  of  old  drivers  has  been  reduced  from  14L000  to  135,000  lbs., 
and  the  new  front  section  has  130,000  lbs.  on  the  drivers, 
making  a  total  of  265,000  lbs.  The  total  weight  of  the  engine  is 
•315,000  lbs.  The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Mallet  locomo- 
tive, as  converted,  are  shown  on  the  small  diagram,  and  the 
principal  features  of  its  construction  are  illustrated  in  the  larger 
elevation.  The  table  below  gives  the  dimensions,  weights  and 
ratios  of  the  old  and  new  engines : 

Old  Prairie     New  Converted 
type. 
Heating  surface,  firebox    1.54.0  sq.ft. 


tubes     3,071.0 

total    3,22.5.0      " 

Grate  area   49.3      " 

Tubes,  number  and  diameter....       352,  2-in. 


Tubes,  length   16  ft.  9!4  in. 


Mallet. 
154.0  sq.  ft. 
4,924.0      •• 
5,078.0      " 
49.3      " 
352.  2-in.;  and 
400.  2.in. 
F.W.  heater. 
16  ft.  HYi  in.. 
&8  ft.  11  in. 
200  lbs. 


Mallet  Loccmotive  Converted  from  a   Prairie  Type. 

is,  the  firebox  and  boiler  shell  with  the  tubes  remain  as  they 
were ;  the  additional  steam  required  for  the  larger  engine  will 
be  obtained  from  the  econoiny  resulting  from  the  compound 
cylinders  and  the  large  amount  of  heating  surface  provided  in 
the  feed  water  heater.  It  is  claimed  that  converted  Mallets 
on  other  roads  are  hauling  50  per  cent,  greater  tonnage  with 
the    same    amount   of   coal    consumed    by   the    old    locomotives. 


Steam   pressure    200  lbs. 

Valves   llin.  piston 

Size  driving  journal, front  &  back  9      x    12  in.  9      x   12  in. 

main    954  x  12   "  9H  x   12   " 

"             "         radial  truck  7      x  12  "  7      x  12  " 

"          eng.    truck.  6      x  12   "  6      x   12   " 

"          "             "          tender    ....  5      x     9  "  5^  x  10  "                ^ 

Total  wheel  base    54  ft.  2!4  in.  80  ft.  6 "^  in. 

Ratio,  htg.  surf,  to  grate  area...  65.4  65.4 

Ratio,  htg.  surf,  to  cyl.  volume..  287.4  287.4 

Total  w't.,  eng.  4  tender,  empty.  236,500  lbs.  367,500  lbs. 

Total   w't,  eng.  &  tender,  loaded.  308,500  lbs.  466,000  lbs. 

Ratio   of  adhesion    4.23  5.1 

Tractive   effort    33,320  lbs.  52,100  lbs. 

Trac.  effort,  per  lb.   M.E.P 196  306 

In   converting  the  aim  was   to   retain  and   utilize  as   much    of 

23--->j< ,„:- ._^^  _ 
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Boiler    Extension    for    Converting    a    Pacific    Type    Locomotive    to    a    Mallet. 
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the  old  engine  as  possible,  and  the  following  parts  were  taken 
from  the  Prairie  type  engines  and  used  on  the  front  end  of  the 
Mallets :  The  pilot,  engine  truck  and  center  pin,  smokestack, 
blower  pipe  fittings,  smokebox,  air  pump  exhaust,  fitting  plug 
fixtures  and  headlight  bracket.  In  addition  to  the  new  com- 
pound cylinders  and  the  boiler  shell  with  the  feed  water  heater, 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  furnished  the  following:  The 
lagging  and  jacket  for  the  check  pipes,  a  cover  for  the  old 
stack  base,  steam  power  reverse  rigging,  cast  iron  diagonal 
steam  pipes,  reverse  shaft,  reverse  lever  rod,  radius  bar,  cross- 
tie    and    brake    fulcrum,    transverse    equalizing    beam    and    link, 


t<- -/r— 
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enKine  truck,  radius  li.ir  ami  brace,  st.utinn  valve  cock  and 
handli'.  'liic  Stepin-nson  valve  jjear  is  rctain^'d  on  the  nt* 
ciiKiiie  and  a  siniil.ir  lype  of  valve  tic;\T  is  used  on  the  new 
front  engine  luiit.  Tiic  piston  valves  for  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
tlers  are  I'l  in.  in  diameter.  The  connection  of  tiic  old  smoke- 
i)ox  with  the  new  boiler  extension  is  made  with  a  V'shaptd 
joint   secured   liy   '!•>   1 ' i  in.   bolls. 

The    feed    wafer   heater    forms   .ibout  one-half   the   new   boiler 
shell,  while  the  smi)kebox  occupies  the  balance.     It  i<  filleil  witii 
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4<N»  2-111  lulut,  lo7  in  Umn  over  the  lulic  >lir<t-.  I  lu-  lu-;ub 
«if  ilic  fcfil  water  licatcr  arc  flanKcd  out  at  tlic  ci-iilcr  fur  rivct- 
iiiK  i)i  a  lliir  lo  in.  in  diaiiirtrr  inside  and  ¥j  in.  thick;  thr'niKh 
till*  pa*"!^  the  K-iii.  >train  jupr  or  rcrcivc-r.  takinK  tlu-  i-xlianst 
(rum  the  hiKh  to  ihc  low-pressure  cylinders,  i'he  old  exhaust 
tia»c  joint  on  the  hiKh  pressure  cylinder  is  onercd  hy  a  dianonal 
pipe  with  a  wide  llauKc,  and  this  carries  the  steam  to  a  joint 
connected  with  the  horizontal  steam  piiw  at  ihc  center  of  the 
Iced  water  heater;  a  similar  joint  ;md  diaKonal  pipe  at  the  front 
end  coniiuct  the  -teiim  to  a  larxe  lUxil)le  joini  outside  the 
sniokchcx.  'I  his  passaKe  is  coiuiuued  liy  a  slip  joint  section 
.  ..,1.,..,  I.  .1  I,,   ituither  rtexihic  joint,  which  forms  a  direct  passage 


t^ 


iiiclclited  lo  J.  (i.  NcufTcr,  siipcrinli-ndcMl  of  motive  power  of  the 
Cliicaxo  (ircat  Western,  for  the  drawiuKS  and  data  included  in 
this  article. 


WELDING    FRAMES   AT   THE    WABASH    SHOPS. 


The  photograph  illustrates  a  recent  job  of  frame  welding  at 
the  l'"ort  Wayne  slir>p  of  the  Wahash.  This  method  of  welding; 
frames  is  in  use  at  all  the  main  shops  on  the  Wabash  .system,  in 
addition  to  bein^  used  in  taking;  rare  of  broken  frames  at  rf)und- 
houses. 

To  weld  the  top  or  bottom  rail  of  a  frame  without  taking  it 
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Section  A-B. 
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Crude  Oil  Burner  Used  for  Welding  Locomotive  Frames  at  the  Wabash  Shops. 
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to  the  steam  ports  ot  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  This  large 
steam  pipe  in  its  whole  length  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
has  but  a  small  portion  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  as  the  principal 
part  of  it  is  surrounded  by  the  hot  gases  in  the  two  smokebo-xcs 
or  by  hot  surfaces,  so  there  should  be  a  smaller  loss  by  conden- 
-ation  than  in  the  ordinary  design  of  Mallet  locomotives,  where 
the  steam  pipes  are  almost  entirely  outside.  The  steam  pipe 
also   forms  a  long  receiver  and   acts  as  a   rehcater. 

.-\  rectangi'lar  sand  box  is  placed  over  the  front  truck,  and  a 
'4-in.  compressed  air  pipe  forces  the  sand  under  the  front 
drivers.  The  sandbox  on  top  of  the  boilci  is  retained  with  its 
fixtures  lor  use  on  the  drivers  of  the  rear  unit.  The  tender  is 
entirely  new;  the  tank  has  a  capacity  of  S.dun  gal.  of  water, 
and  there  is  space  for  I'iVi  tons  of  coal.  Hy  the  u.-^e  of  coal 
rac<«  the  coal  capacity  may   be  increased  to    Ki  tons.     We  are 


down  is  not  difficult  and  is  quite  frequently  done  by  simply  drop- 
ping cue  pair  of  wheels.  In  this  case,  however,  practically  an 
entire  new  leg  was  welded  on,  as  shown,  without  taking  the  frame 
down.  The  piece  forming  the  new  leg  was  first  forged  and 
rinished,  then  held  in  place  by  applying  the  pedestal  binder  and 
a  jack  between  the  jaws. 

.^  home  made  crude  oil  burner,  shown  on  the  drawing,  was 
used  and  the  weld  in  the  bottom  rail  was  made  first  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  longitudinal  expansion.  The  photograph 
shows  the  manner  in  which  the  welds  were  made ;  the  ends  of 
the  frame  were  tapered  and  the  ends  of  the  new  jaw  wer^; 
made  V  shaped,  with  sufficient  metal  to  form  the  weld. 

The  total  expense  was  $57.4.'i,  including  labor  for  forging  and 
nnishing  the  new  pieces  and  the  cost  of  the  firebrick,  clay  and 
crude  oil. 


Welding  a   Frame  with  Crude  Oil  at  the  Fort   Wayne  Shops    of   the    Wabash. 
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AIR-ELECTRIC       HOIST       IN       THE       LEHIGH 
SHOPS  AT   SAYRE,    PA. 


VALLEY 


BY     H.    C.    BECKER, 
Shop  Demonstrator,  Lehigh  Valley,  Sayre,  Pa. 

For  use  over  the  large  flange  fire  in  the  boiler  department,  and 
swinging  from  one  of  the  building  columns,  is  a  25-ft.  crane 
girder,  from  which  is  suspended  a  6-ft.  air  hoist,  for  handling 
the  various  boiler  sheets  to  be  flanged.  This  air  hoist  operates 
satisfactorily  on  sheets  that  are  only  required  to  be  raised  from 
the  fire  and  dropped  upon  the  flanging  form,  but  when  flanging 
the  upper  half  of  a  large  throat  sheet,  it  must  be  suspended 
and  held  in  a  vertical  position,  which  necessitates  one  corner  of 
the  sheet  being  held  12  to  14  ft.  from  the  floor.  This  is  im- 
possible with  the  use  of  the  air  hoist,  as  is  clearly  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  It  was  the  custom  to  use  the  overhead  traveling  shop 
crane,  which  is  in  constant  demand  in  the  machine  bay,  to  hold 
a  throat  sheet  until  the  entire  upper  half  could  be  flanged,  which 
required  from  one  to  two  days.  The  handicap  in  the  machin 
boy  due  to  the  holding  up  of  this  crane  may  readily  be  realize! 
as  the  output  of  the  shop  depends  upon  prompt  crane  service. 

To  eliminate  this  trouble  the  electric  hoist  shown  in  Fig.  1 
was  designed.  It  consists  of  a  drum,  \V,  geared  to  a  o-h.p 
electric  motor,  operated  by  the  controller  A,  by  which  the  loai 
is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  the  %-in.  chain,  one  end  oi 
which  is  anchored  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  girder,  and  passes 
back  over  the  carriage  pulleys  X,  X,  and  block  Y,  over  pulley 
Z  and  down  to  drum  W.  The  carriage  is  moved  in  or  out  on 
the  girder  by  a  Vi-in.  chain  connection  with  the  reversible  air 
motor  B.  This  motor  is  geared  to  a  pulley  that  carries  the 
chain  which  is  fastened  to  the  carriage  0,^and  passes  over  ;i 
pulley  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  girder.  A  light  chain  is 
fastened  to  the  reversing  attachment  on  the  motor  and  is  dropped 
to  a  convenient  height  so  that  the  operator  may  control  the 
motor  with  his  left  hand,  leaving  the  right  one  free  to  operate 
the  controller  .X. 


Fig.   2 — IVIagnetic    Brake  for   Electric    Hoist. 

In  order  thnt  the  load  may  be  stopped  and  held  at  any  desired 
height,  a  magnetic  brake  was  devised,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2:  this 
allows  perfect  control  of  the  load  at  all  times.  The  brake  is 
applied  instantly  upon  the  current  being  shut  oft'  from  the  motor 


Fig.     1 — Alr-Electric    Hoi«t    Used    In    Connection    with    the     Flanging    of    Boiler    Sheets. 
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M  At  I'  i»  shewn  n  harul  rp|fii*c  of  the  brnkc.  inr  ilic  sensitive 
lowrriiiK  <>(  tile  loitil.  Tlii!t  Irvir  nprrntrs  (lir  pItiiiKcr  D,  which 
rni«rs  the  brake  lever  I'',  releasing  the  brake  band  without  ap- 
plyinK  ihr  clcclnc  piuvi-r,  ami  the  load  can  lie  Io'.mtciI  very 
slowly  and  be  stopped  at  any  point. 

As  may  be  seen  from  l-'iK.  I.  the  application  of  the  hoist  docs 
not  intcrfrre  with  the  original  air  hoist  on  the  girder,  as  the 
rarri.iKe  *>  when  not  in  use  is  run  back  close  to  pulley  Z,  al- 
low ing  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  girder  to  the  work  that 
may  lie  more  conveniently  handled  with  the  air  hoist.  As  this 
air  hoist  has  but  two  positive  points  of  suspension — that  is, 
when  the  pi»t<  n  is  at  the  extreme  top  or  bottom — and  as  its  lift 
IS  but  (>  ft.,  the  advantages  of  the  electric  hoist  are  apparent,  as 
the  work  can  be  held  at  any  desired  height  up  to  16  ft.  and  its 
tillitiu;   i:il>.cilv    is  'J,<'00  lbs. 


NEW  BOILER  SHCP  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAIL- 
ROAD AT  RENOVO,  PA. 

The  locomotive  repair  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
Kenovo.  Pa.,  have  been  enlarged  in  recmt  years  by  the  addition 
of  a  modern  erecting  shop,  a  new  smith  shop  <nnd  a  power 
house.  The  erecting  shop  has  longitudinal  tracks  parallel  to  the 
main  line  tracks  and  the  two  machine  shops  are  at  right  angles 
fo  the  erecting  shop,  with  large  openings  into  the  latter. 


The  new  boiler  shop  will  complete  the  group,  forming  another 
I.  at  fhc  extreme  end  of  the  erecting  shop  and  cutting  oflf  a 
portion  of  the  fid  engine  house.  This  location  was  decided  on, 
not  only  because  it  is  convenient  for  the  boiler  makers  working 
in  the  erecting  shop  and  for  the  transfer  of  material  between 
these  shops,  but'bccausc  the  limited  ground  available  for  shop 
additions  at  Kenovo  made  a  compact  arrangement  necessary. 
The  general  plan  shows  the  relation  of  the  new  boiler  shop  to 
the  other  buildings.  The  windows  and  doors  in  the  new  build- 
ing arc  similar  in  construction  and  general  appearance  to  those 
in  the  erecting  shop  and  the  height  of  the  side  walls  is  the 
same,  but  the  slope  of  the  roof  is  much  flatter,  having  an  in- 
clination of  only  I'/a  in.  to  the  foot. 

in  these  two  buildings  the  usual  upper  decks  have  been  dis- 
pensed with,  making  a  simpler  and  more  clean-cut  construction. 
The  architecture  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  loco- 
motive shops  at  Juniata.  The  new  boiler  shop  is  80  ft.  wide  and 
280  ft.  long;  the  height  of  the  side  walls  is  42  ft.  and  the  distance 
to  the  lower  side  of  roof  truss  is  36  ft.  3  in.  At  one  end  of 
the  shop  is  a  riveting  tower  40  ft.  wide,  and  here  the  side  walls 
are  62  ft.  high  and  the  distance  to  the  lower  side  of  the  roof 
truss  is  65  ft.  6  in. 

At  the  riveting  tower  the  shop  is  spanned  by  heavy  crane 
girders  for  a  transverse  electric  crane  trolley:  the  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  crane  girder  is  47  ft.  678  in.  There 
arc  supports  for  longitudinal  cranes  having  spans  of  75  ft.  8  in.. 
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center  to  center  of  rail,  and  there  will  be  three  Shaw  electric 
cranes,  as  follows :  One  60-ton  crane  with  five  motors  and  two 
trolleys  for  the  boiler  shop  proper;  one  50-ton  crane  with  three 
motors  for  the  riveting  t'nver :  and  one  15-ton  crane  with  three 


by  2  ft.  9  in.  It  passes  along  the  opposite  walls  and  gradually 
reduces  as  it  reaches  the  ends  of  the  shop.  A  similar  duct  passes 
along  the  walls  at  the  side  of  the  shop  the  fans  are  located  on. 
The  plan  view  shows  the  location  of  the  hydraulic  system  which 


Hof^irOi^r 


Fresh  Air  /nfafie 

-zao'o' 
Arrangement  of   Heating   Ducts  in   Boiler  Shop. 


motors  for  the  shop  yard.  On  one  side  of  the  shop  the  crane 
girders  for  the  yard  crane  are  supported  on  brackets  on  the  ex- 
terior walls,  and  siinilar  brackets  will  be  placed  on  the  walls  of 
the  machine  shop  opposite. 

The  floor  of  the  boiler  shop  is  made  of  3-in.  yellow  pine  plank 
laid  on  4  by  6-in.  yellow  pine  sleepers  and  these  are  embedded 
in  12  in.  of  cinders.  The  wearing  surface  is  maple.  The  roof 
consists  of  3  by  4-in.  hemlock  nailing  pieces  bolted  to  the  10-in. 
channel  purlins.  On  this  is  laid  1%-in.  sheeting,  covered  with  a 
slag  roof. 

The  heating  system  is  of  the  hot  blast  type,  with  the  fans  and 
heating  coils  located  in  a  pit  21  ft.  by  28  ft.  inside  and  at  one 
side  of  the  shop;  a  fresh  air  intake  is  provided  by  a  slight  pro- 
jection beyond  the  shop  walls.  The  whole  underground  system 
for  conducting  hot  air  is  made  of  concrete  with  12-in.  walls. 
The  main  duct  crosses  the  shop  at  the  center  and  is   I  ft.  8  in. 


includes  a  pressure  pump,  accumulator  and  a  r25-ton  hydraulic 
riveter;  also  punches,  shears  and  drills.  It  also  shows  the  shop 
occupied  by  six  locomotive  boilers  and  nine  tanks,  all  of  them 
placed  transversely. 


NEW    URUGUAYAN    RAILWAY    CONCESSION. 


The  Pan  .American  Transcontinental  Railway  Company  has 
secured  a  government  concession  for  a  line  to  e.xtend  370  miles 
from  Coloiiia,  on  the  River  Plate  opposite  La  Plata,  in  Argen- 
tma,  to  San  Luis,  in  the  department  of  Rivera  on  the  Bra- 
zilian border,  from  which  it  will  continue  to  Bage,  in  Brazil. 
A  60-mile  branch  will  be  built  from  a  point  near  the  village 
of  Carmen,  northeast  of  Durazno,  to  Corro  Chato,  where  junc- 
tion will  be  effected  with  the  Central  Uruguay  road 


Elevations    and    Sections    of    Pennsylvania    Boiler    Shop    at     Renovo,    Pa. 
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TOOL    REGULATIONS. 

Tlie  ct)»t  ot  rcpaiis  ami  renewals  to  slio|i  iii.icluiicry  and 
tool*  on  the  Atihison.  Topeka  St  Santa  I'c  has  ficcrcascd  Rrcatly 
(luring  the  iMst  seven  years,  as  indicated  by  the  foilnwinK  table, 

Fiacal  yr«r 

rtiilitiit  tiiiir  10.  liiol  account.  UroM  rariiiiiK!i. 

lUiit          $487,170  »fl8,X7l.200 

1U06           480.080  S8,87f),837 

|Ut)i>                   807,474  78.044,347 

ipo:          316,844  93,r.8:t,400 

IDOS          20O.8SS  90,fil7,7Bil 

iwmi          »80.03S  04, •-'().■>, 7  HI 

lUKi          SaS, 7(1(1  104, 000.184 

aliiii'iiKh  the  ^riiss  carnitiKS  por  \oar  have  incri-ascd  over  lifty 
per  cent.  diiniiK  that  period.  At  the  same  time  the  condition  of 
the  shop  tools  has  been  constantly  improved,  so  that  to-day  they 
are  in  much  better  shape  than  ever  before.  These  surprising 
results  are  due  to  llie  standardization  of  the  tools,  the  cen- 
trali/ation  of  their  manufacture  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  the  closer 
custody  of  tools  of  all  kinds.  The  standards  governing  machine 
tool  equipment,  small  tools,  shop  facilities  and  methods,  and 
the  regulations  concerning  them,  have  been  published  for  the 
convenience  and  instruction  of  the  various  officers  and  employees 
interested.  The  volume  of  163  pages  is  in  loose  leaf  form  in 
substantial  coxers  and  is  carefully  indexed  for  ready  reference. 
Naturally  it  is  composed  largely  of  illustrations  and  includes 
sections  on :  Standard  methods,  abrasive  wheels  and  stands, 
automatic  forming  machines,  bench  vises  and  stands,  blacksmith 
hand  tools,  lK>ilor  maker  tools,  ercctin.i?  shop  devices,  furnaces 
and  portable  forges,  general  hand  tools,  jigs,  templets  and  gages, 
machine  tools  and  holders,  power  appliances,  reamers,  shear 
blades,  shop  wagons,  special  finishing  tools,  special  machines  and 
cutters,  special  machine  devices,  stocks  and  dies,  and  taps. 

The  introductory  portion  includes  the  tool  regulations  in  force 
at  present  and  is  as  follows :  Proper  and  economical  work  de- 
pends upon  the  tools  used,  the  condition  in  which  they  are  kept, 
and  their  availability  for  service  when  needed.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  work  in  this  way  system  must  be  used  in  the  care 
and  distribution  of  tools,  so  that  excessive  amounts  of  them 
will  not  be  accumulated,  and  expensive  tools  will  not  be  kept 
idle  in  one  place  when  they  are  needed  in  another  ;  system  must 
also  be  used  in  the  standard  designs  of  tools  and  the  methods  of 
doing  work.  With  these  objects  in  view,  all  decisions  as  to  de- 
signs of  tools,  jigs,  special  devices,  etc.,  and  as  to  methods  of 
doing  work  will  be  made  after  reference  through  the  office  of 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power,  at  Topeka.  All 
suggestions  as  to  changes  in  methods  and  all  ideas  as  to  changes 
in  design  of  tools,  devices,  etc.,  or  as  to  new  forms  of  tools  or 
new  jigs  and  devices,  must  be  submitted  to  that  office  in 
duplicate,  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  before  they  can  be  put  into  effect  or  be 
adopted.  This  is  necessary,  as  often  ideas  and  methods  are 
developed  at  considerable  expense  in  one  place,  when  they 
have  been  already  tried  and  proved  unsatisfactory  elsewhere. 
This  useless  expense  should  be  avoided.  Recommendations  may 
be  made  either  through  the  regular  channels,  or  directly  by 
the  men. 

A  system  for  checking  tools  from  the  tool-room,  checking 
them  up  in  the  tool-room,  and  inspecting  them  while  out  of 
the  tool-room,  has  been  developed  from  the  best  practice  in 
use  at  first-class  shops  and  will  be  thoroughly  installed  in  all 
tool-rooms  on  this  system. 

This  tool  system  will  comprise  the  following  features :  Per- 
petual or  continuous  inventory  will  be  had  of  all  tools,  ma- 
chines and  devices  of  all  sorts  at  each  shop,  showing  location  of 
tool  and  whether  assigned  to  tool-room  stock  or  to  the  per- 
manent use  of  an  individual  workman  or  gang. 

Uniform  aluminum  checks  of  special  design,  six  to  each  man, 
will  be  furnished  from  Topeka  for  each  shop,  indicating  the  shop 
and  the  block  number  of  the  mechanic  to  whom  issued;  these 
checks  will  be  issued  only  to  such  men  as  need  to  call  on  the 
tool-room  for  tools.  Topeka  will  be  called  on  for  such  checks 
as  are  required  from  time  to  time,  which  will  be  forwarded 
by  railway  mail 


.Si.tiidaiil  tool  lockers  will  be  assigned  t(^  men  using  tools,  at 
f.ir  as  practicable. 

Standard  tool  kits,  for  each  class  of  occupation,  will  b<-  de- 
termined upon  and  these  kits  supplied  to  the  man  when  he 
enters  the  employment,  he  signing  for  it  and  being  held  respon- 
sible therefor;  the  man  will  also  be  held  responsible  for  the 
checks  issued. 

A  regular  weekly  inspection  system  of  all  tools  will  be  in- 
augurated as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  organized.  In  addition  to  these 
general  measures  the  following  special  regulations  will  be  in 
force  : 

No  tools  issued  from  the  tool-room  except  in  exchange  for  a 
tool-check. 

No  new  haiul-liammcrs  or  monkey  wrenches  to  be  given  in 
exchange  for  old  ones  unless  accompanied  by  an  order  from 
the  gang  foreman  anfl  marked  "O  K"  by  the  shop  foreman ; 
chisels  and  soft  hammers  to  be  the  only  tools  exchanged  for 
new  ones  without  a  written  order. 

No  letters  or  figures  to  be  given  out  in  lots  of  less  than  a 
full  set. 

All  tools  out  on  check  must  be  turned  into  the  tool-room 
every  Saturday  night  before  the  tool-keeper  leaves  the  shop. 
In  all  cases  where  tool-checks  remain  on  the  board  over  Sunday, 
the    tool-keeper    should    notify    the    tool-room    foreman    or    the 


Santa  Fe. 
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Fig.     1 — Tool     Clearance     Card. 

general  foreman,  and  the  men  whom  these  checks  belong  to 
should  be  required  to  give  an  explanation  for  not  returning 
them.  In  some  shops  it  may  be  desirable  to  check  up  the  tools 
daily. 

In  all  cases  of  broken,  lost  or  damaged  tools,  the  tool-check 
will  not  be  returned  until  the  tool  clearance  card  has  been  per- 
sonally signed  by  the  general  foreman. 

In  places  where,  in  addition  to  tools,  the  tool-room  is  used  for 
a  sort  of  shop  sub-store  for  small  engine  supplies,  such  as 
cutters,  small  bolts,  etc.,  the  gang  foreman's  orders  will  be  hon- 
ored for  these  supplies. 

The  custody  of  all  high-speed  lathe,  planer,  and  boring-mill 
tools  should  come  under  the  tool-room  foreman,  or  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  tool-room.  A  man  starting  to  work  on  a  machine 
requiring  these  tools  should  be  given  a  set  and  these  should  be 
charged  to  him.  Should  he  break  one  of  the  tools,  he  will  ex- 
change it  for  a  new  one  at  the  tool-room.  The  tool-room  fore- 
man or  the  tool  man  should  get  a  list  of  the  high-speed  tools, 
the  list  showing  size  and  style  now  at  various  machines  and 
the  workmen  should   sign    for  them. 

All  air  motors  must  be  returned  to  the  tool-room  every  Sat- 
urday night  and  thoroughly  inspected'  and  oiled  before  leaving 
the  tool-room  again.  -■Xt  shops  like  Topeka,  .-Mbuquerque,  San 
Bernardino,  and  Cleburne,  it  may  be  desirable  to  assign  certain 
motors  to  a  gang  and  that  this  gang  be  allowed  to  use  the  motors 
during  the  week,  turning  them  into  the  tool-room  on  Saturday 
night  for  regular  inspection.  .Ml  motors  should  be  numbered 
and   a    record   kept   of   what   gang  they   have   been   assigned   to. 
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Where  parts  of  motors  are  missing  the  motors  should  not  be 
accepted  without  authority  of  the  tool-room  foreman.  It  should 
be  the  tool-room  foreman's  duty  to  see  that  all  motors  are 
regularly  inspected,  repaired  and  oiled  as  often  as  necessary, 
which,  for  motors  in  service,  should  be  as  often  as  once  a  week. 
When  a  tool  is  lost  or  broken,  a  clearance  card  (Fig.  1) 
properly  signed  must  be  presented  at  the  tool-room  by  the 
workman  responsible  before  the  tool-check  will  be  returned  to 


Each  shop  is  provided  with  a  stock  book.  Before  the  first  of 
each  month  the  books  are  tilled  out  in  the  column  for  the  current 
month,  showing  the  tools  on  hand  and  those  needed.  On  the 
first  of  the  month  the  books  are  forwarded  to  the  supervisor 
of  tools,  along  with  requisitions  for  the  tools  ordered.  The 
tools  ordered  are  checked  with  those  on  hand  and  the  requisi- 
tions are  approved  or  changed  as  judgment  dictates.  The 
requisitions   are   then   sent    to   the   storehouse    and    filled.     The 
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Fig.    2 — Upper   Part  of   Page   of  Tool    Stock   Book. 


him.  At  the  close  of  each  month,  the  clearance  cards  from  all 
the  shops  are  sent  to  the  supervisor  of  tools  at  Topeka,  who 
checks  them  up  and  takes  such  action  as  he  feels  necessary  for 
the  improvement  of  the  tool  service.  In  this  way  losses  and 
breakages  of  tools  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  information 


stock  books  are  returned  with  letters  advismg  the  disposition  of 
the  requisitions.     • 

A  form  (Fig.  3)  is  arranged  to  show  in  detail  the  various 
charges  to  repairs  and  renewals  to  shop  machinery  and  tools  at 
each  shop.     One  copy  is  made  out  monthly  bv  the  master  me- 
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Fig.    3 — Form    for    Chargea   to    Repairs   and    Renewala   to  Shop   Machinery  and  Tools. 


is  obtained  rrgarding  defective  design  and  construction  of  tools 
and  shop  devices. 

One  of  the  illustration*  (J'ig.  2)  shows  the  upper  part  of  one 
page  of  the  stock  book  in  which  arc  kept  records  of  the  tools 
on  hand  and  on  order.  In  the  book  are  listed  the  standard 
tools   aind    devices   in    .stock    sit   Topeka    subject    to    requisition. 


I  li.iiin-  .shnwiiig  the  labor  charges  to  this  account  and  one  coi^ 
by  the  division  storekeeper  showing  the  material  charged  i 
it.  These  arc  forwarded  monthly  to  the  motive  power  .i 
countaiit,  who  checks  the  total  labor  charges  witii  the  ili  '^ 
distribution,  as  sent  from  each  shop.  The  forms  are  then  ('  ' 
warded  to  the  sii[)crvisor  of  tools. 


general  NcwtBi  ^cctioxx. 


I  he  Iclcphonc  i>  u.  I>c  MilistilutiMl  f.tr  tin-  tilcyr;ii>li  nii  tin- 
UiKcii  &  Lrc»ccnt  l>ri«ctu  Uanvillc,  Ky.,  and  Oakdalc,  Tciiii.. 
tU7  mile*. 

Mcml>fr»  of  tile  llmtluTliooil  of  Locomotive  liiiKineirs,  at  a 
mertitiK  in  W'asliiiiKi'  n  list  week,  ilisciissed  a  plan  for  securing 
mi  increase  of  pay  |i>r  rn«inctnen  nn  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Tliry  want  $200  a  month  on  llu-  main  liiu-s  ;ind  Jl.'iO  on  the 
branches. 

At  Wilkes-Barrc.  I'.i..  on  the  mormns  of  October  27,  Special 
Toliccman  William  Weathers,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  who,  in 
company  with  another  .  tliccr,  was  hunting  for  men  who  had 
lamperrd  with  aiitom.it 'o  l>I.H-k  signals,  was  shot  and  killed  by 
one  of  two  unknown  men,  who  ran  into  the  woods  and  escaped. 

Surgeons  of  a  numb--r  of  the  priiu-ipal  r.iilways  in  the  south- 
west have  organized  "The  .Xssociation  of  Railway  Surgeons  of 
the  Southwest."  The  president  is  Dr  I).  K.  .\ngle,  of  Silver 
City,  N.  M.  The  executive  committee  will  have  one  member 
tr>mi  each  st.ite  and  territory  interested,  and  one   from  Mexico. 

Major  Flagler,  united  States  engineer,  announces  that  the 
Cumberland  river  is  r.ow  navigable  for  125  miles  above  Nash- 
ville, this  being  made  possible  by  the  recent  completion  of  locks 
.No.  6  and  No.  7.  With  these  improvements  the  river  is  canal- 
ized so  that  boats  can  run  all  the  year  round  to  a  point  above 
Carthage. 

Railway  employees  in  New  York  state  are  said  to  be  prepar- 
ing to  vote  for  that  one  of  the  candidates  for  Governor  of  the 
state  who  will  give  them  the  most  satisfactory  promise  in 
response  to  their  question  as  to  whether  a  "railroad  man"  will 
be  appointed  to  a  place  on  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
the  Second  district. 

.■\t  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  Sunday,  a  meeting  participated  in  by 
300  members  of  the  four  principal  railway  brotherhoods,  adopted 
resolutions  calling  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
permit  the  railways  to  make  their  proposed  increases  in  freight 
rates:  only  by  granting  tl-.e  wishes  of  the  roads  in  this  matter 
can  the  commission  give  them  a  "square  deal." 

On  Monday,  October  31,  Ralph  Johnstone,  in  a  new  and  small 
biplane  made  by  the  Wright  brothers,  rose  to  a  height  of  9,174 
ft.  at  Belmont  I'ark.  near  New  York  City.  This  is  548  ft. 
higher  than  anyone  lias  ever  before  soared  in  an  aeroplane. 
In  France,  October  28.  Maurice  Tabuteau,  in  a  Farnam  biplane, 
flew  28i)  miles  in  six  hours,  without  a  stop,  winning  a  premium 
of  ^,000.    This  record  was  made  in  the  aerodrome  at  Etampes. 

A  meeting  has  been  called  for  November  2  in  Indianapolis  to 
organize  into  one  body  all  the  employees  of  the  Cincinnati.  Ham- 
ilton &  Dayton  who  belong  to  unions  affiliated  with  the  .-Vineri- 
can  Federation  of  Labor.    There  is  at  present  a  railway  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  body  to  be 
.nized  will  be  a   part  of  it.     The  local  organization  will  in- 
boilermakers,   machinists,  carpenters,   painters,   car  repair- 
.   telegraphers,   switchmen,   blacksmiths,   firemen,   engiiiemen, 
pipe  fitters  and  coppersmiths. 

The  Men's  Club  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chillicothe, 
Mo.,  has  invited  J.  R.  Koontz,  general  freight  agent  of  the 
.Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  the  other  officers  of  this 
road  who  have  been  making  harmony  tours  in  Kansas,  to  ad- 
dress the  members  of  the  club  on  Sunday,  November  G,  and 
the  invitation  has  been  accepted.  J.  D.  M.  Hamilton,  claims 
attorney  of  the  Santa  Fe,  will  be  the  principal  speaker,  and 
the  subject  of  his  address  will  be  "The  Railway  and  Its  Em- 
ployees and  Their  Relation  to  the  People  and  the  Government." 
This  is  the  first  Sunday  engagement  which  the  Santa  Fe's  har- 
mony tourists  have  arranged  to  play ! 

The  Illinois  supreme  court  rendered  a  decision  on  October  28 
requiring  the  Illinois  Central  to  make  an  accounting  to  the  state 
of  IUinois_io  show  whether  or  not  it  has  since  1905  paid  to  the 
state  the  <  per  cent,  of  its  gross  earnings  which  it  is  required 
to  pay  by  its  charter  The  state  brought  suit  to  compel  an 
accounting  for  the  period  from  187f  up  to  the  present  time,  but 
court  held  that  an  accounting  prior  to  the  year  190."i  could 


not  be  rt(|uirfd.  The  Illinois  newspapers  have  stated  that  the 
I'.ecision  is  a  victory  for  the  state.  It  settles  nothing  except 
that  ;i  new  accounting  must  be  ma<lc,  and  docs  not  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Illinois  Central  has  failed  to  pay  to  the 
state  all  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

.\  strike  of  express  wagi/U  diivers,  which  began  in  Hoboken. 
.N.  J.,  last  week,  extended  to  .New  York  and  Jersey  City  and 
very  seriously  hampered  the  business  of  all  the  express  com- 
panies for  nearly  a  week.  Litl  e  reliable  information  was  given 
out  by  the  companits  or  by  the  strikers,  but  an  increase  of  pay 
and  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  work  were  the  main  points  at 
issue.  Disorder  and  rioting  accompanied  the  strike  from  the 
very  first,  and  although  the  police  were  vigilant  there  were  many 
outbreaks,  showing  that  either  the  strikers  and  their  friends  or 
the  hoodlums  of  the  city  were  in  a  decidedly  ugly  mood.  There 
were  many  small  disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the  city  as 
strikers  attacked  wagons  manned  by  strike-breakers.  Stones  and 
missiles  of  all  kinds  were  thrown,  and  several  firivers  and  their 
helpers  we:e  ba:ll.\  hurt.  William  Hoyt,  a  helper  on  an  .Ameri- 
can Express  wagon,  had  his  skull  crushed  with  a  brickbat  and 
was  expected  to  die.  .Ml  the  disturbances  were  quickly  quelled 
by  the  police,  who  dealt  in  no  gentle  manner  with  the  strikers. 
-Many  arrests  were  made  and  heavy  fines  imposed.  By  Tuesday 
the  police  department  had  on  duty  2,500  extra  men  and  succeeded 
m  maintaining  order.  The  strikers  were  said  to  number  sev- 
eral thousand,  but  the  reports  were  very  indefinite.  The  larger 
companies  brought  several  hundred  men  from  other  cities  and 
by  Tuesday  were  moving  all  of  their  perishable  freight  and 
some  of  the  ordinary  merchandise.  The  principal  railway  sta- 
tions and  the  depots  of  the  express  companies  were  guarded  by 
strong  forces  of  policetnen  and  one  or  two  officers  accompanied 
every   wagon  that  was  sent  out. 

Congressman    Mann   Opposes   Valuation   of    Railways. 

Congressman  James  R.  Mann,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  House  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  made  a  speech  to  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League  at  Chicago  on  October  27,  in  which  he  deprecated  the 
demand  for  a  physical  valuation  of  railways ;  such  a  valuation 
would  show  that  it  would  cost  more  to  produce  the  railways 
than  they  are  capitalized  for  and  might  result  in  raised  freight 
rates. 

On  the  subject  of  regulation  of  the  issuance  of  securities,  he 
said  that  railway  securities  constituted  a  delicate  mechanism,  the 
slightest  jarring  of  which  might  cause  great  injury  to  the  coun- 
try; it  would  be  a  catastrophe  if  legislation  were  enacted  which 
should  prevent  the  development  of  the  railways.  He  was  glad 
when  both  houses  struck  from  the  Alann-Elkins  .Act  the  pro- 
\ision  for  regulation  of  railway  securities.  But  Congress  will 
in  some  way  regulate  securities  to  the  end  that  the  issuance  of 
stocks  and  bonds  not  based  on  actual  investment  shall  he  pre- 
\ented. 


Proposed    Hradlight    Legislation    in    South    Dakota. 

One  of  the  humors  of  the  present  political  campaign  is  that 
the  question  of  whether  the  railways  of  South  Dakota  shall  or 
shall  not  be  required  to  equip  their  passenger  locomotives  with 
electric  headlights  has  been  submitted  to  popular  vote  in  that 
state  on  a  referendum  ballot,  to  be  voted  at  the  general  election 
on  November  8.  The  act  does  not  specifically  require  the  use 
of  electric  headlights  or  any  other  kind  of  headlights,  but  it 
does  require  the  use  of  headlights  of  not  less  than  1..500  candle 
power  without  the  aid  of  a  reflector,  and  no  headlight  has  1,-500 
candle  power  without  the  aid  of  a  reflector  except  an  electric 
headlight.  The  law  also  proposes  to  give  the  railway  cominis- 
s:oners  power  to  order  headlights  of  such  candle-  power  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  on  all  locomotives  other  than  those  used 
on  passenger  trains. 

The  "little  ballot"  on  which  this  proposed  law  is  submitted  to 
the  people  is  over  6  ft.  long  and  the  various  measures  appear- 
ing on  it  are  printed  in  very  fine  type.  The  law  gives  the  voter 
tliree  minutes  in  the  election  booth  in  which  to  decide  how  he 
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shall  vote  and  to  prepare  his  ballot.  Of  course,  the  farmers 
and  country  storekeepers  of  South  Dakota  are  very  much  better 
qualified  than  the  othcers  of  the  railways  to  decide  what  kind 
of  headlights  shall  be  used  on  their  engines.  The  proposed 
legislation  raises  one  very  interesting  question,  however.  Some 
roads,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  for  example,  run  trains 
directly  from  Nebraska  into  South  Dakota  and  vice  versa.  Sup- 
pose the  people  of  Nebraska  should  require  the  railways  to  use 
some  other  kind  of  a  headlight.  Would  it  be  necessary  in  that 
event  for  the  North  Western  to  stop  all  of  its  engines  at  the 
state  line  both  going  and  coming,  and  change  its  headlights? 
If  a  train  ran  through  three  states  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  one  headlight  on  the  front  of  the  engine  and  two 
in  the  cab,  so  that  it  would  be  prepared  for  all  contingencies. 

The  penalty  for  each  violation  of  the  South  Dakota  law  would 
be  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000. 

The  Pyle-National  Electric  Headlight  Company,  by  its  presi- 
dent, R.  C.  Vilas,  has  issued  a  statement  to  the  people  of  South 
Dakota,  asking  them  to  defeat  the  proposed  electric  headlight 
law,  and  is  circulating  it  broadcast  throughout  the  State.  Mr. 
Vilas  says  in  part: 

"We  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  against  legislation  of 
this  nature,  because  we  believe  that  the  railways,  under  free  com- 
petition, will  naturally  select  the  device  best  adapted  to  the 
protection  of  their  own  property  and  of  the  passengers  intrusted 
to  their  care,  and  while  we  have  heretofore  scrupulously  re- 
frained from  suggesting  or  criticizing  any  proposed  legislation 
in  this  direction,  we  believe  that  now,  when  the  question  comes 
directly  before  the  people,  it  is  time  for  us  to  state  distinctly 
and  emphatically  that  we  do  not  believe  in  and  do  not  favor 
legislation  of  this  kind.  The  electfic  headlight  has  proved  a 
very  useful  and  valuable  device  in  railway  operation.  That  this 
IS  true  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  being  used  by  every 
railway  system  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  on  every  one 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  river  in  numbers 
varying  from  3  to  1,200 ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  railways 
should  be  required  by  law  to  use  it  under  ail  conditions,  either 
in  passenger  or  any  other  service.  The  managers  of  the  rail- 
ways, in  our  opinion,  are  the  best  qualified  of  all  persons  to 
decide  when  its  use  is  necessary  and  when  it  is  not. 

"V\'e  know  from  long  experience  in  dealing  with  them  that 
they  are  even  more  anxious  to  make  their  service  safe  than 
any  other  class  of  persons  is  to  have  them  do  so.  We,  therefore, 
desire  emphatically  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  settlement 
of  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  railways  should  use 
electric  headlights  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  officers  of  the 
railways. 

"It  may  be  said  that  they  have  not  done  all  that  they  ought 
to  do  to  make  transportation  safe,  but  our  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  that  they  have  done  and  are  doing  all  that  is  practicable 
in  this  direction.  For  example,  on  June  30,  1909,  according  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  there 
were  in  use  in  the  United  States,  57,212  railway  locomotives, 
and  of  these  no  less  than  12,000  had  been  equipped  with  electric 
headlights  made  by  this  company.  Furthermore,  the  roads  m 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  still  buying  large  numbers  of  electric 
headlights,  not  only  in  states  where  laws  have  been  passed  or 
orders  issued  by  railway  commissions  to  require  them  to  do  so, 
but  also  where  no  such  laws  have  been  passed  and  no  such 
orders  have  been  issued.  In  this  respect,  and  in  all  others,  the 
railway  managers  are,  we  believe,  doing  all  that  they  can  with 
the  financial  means  at  their  command  to  make  their  service 
satisfactory  and  safe,  and  does  it  not  appeal  to  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  as  unfair  that  when  railway  managers  are  pur- 
suing this  policy  they  should  be  harassed  and  burdened  with 
arbitrary  legislation,  whose  effect  may  be  not  only  to  require 
them  to  do  things  that  they  ought  to  do,  but  also  to  require 
them  to  do  some  things  which  their  experience  and  sound  judg- 
ment lead  them  to  think  should  not  be  done  and  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  tliinKs  which  their  experience  and  sound  judg- 
ment lead  them  to  think  -should  be  done?  If  they  have  proved 
worthy  to  b~  trusted  in  large  matters,  have  they  not  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  being  trusted  in  this  relatively  small 
matter? 

"This  open  letter  to  the  public  of  South  Dakota  is  not  written 
at  the  suggestion  of  any  officer  of  any  railway,  we  liave  not 
consulted  with  any  railway  man  about  it.  and  no  railway  man 
knows  that  it  is  being  written.  We  believe  that  the  railways 
are  fjeing  injured  by  unnecessary,  unfair  and  burdensome  legis- 


lation. Because  of  this  kind  of  legislation,  they  have  become 
unable,  within  recent  years,  to  spend  as  much  money  for  sup- 
plies, equipment  and  construction  as  under  other  circumstances 
they  would  have  spent.  Their  inability  to  spend  as  much  money 
as  they  would  have  liked  to  have  spent  is  injuring  the  railways, 
and  the  manufacturers,  and  is  injuring  indirectly  the  people  of 
the  whole  country,  including  those  of  South  Dakota.  If  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  continues,  it  will  continue  to  do  more  and 
more  harm.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  particular 
piece  ot  legislation,  if  passed,  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  this 
company,  we  urge  the  people  of  South  Dakota  to  vote  against 
ii  and  against  all  other  unfair  measures  for  the  regulation  of 
railways  which  may  be  presented  to  them." 


Employers"   Liability   in    Great   Britain. 

The  statistics  of  proceedings  under  the  British  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  1906,  and  the  Employers'  Liability  .\ct,  1880, 
during  1909,  give  substantially  complete  returns  from  the  seven 
great  groups  of  industries — mines,  quarries,  railways,  factories, 
harbors  and  docks,  constructional  works  and  shipping.  In  the 
seven  groups  the  number  of  employers  included  in  the  returns 
was  117,391,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  com- 
ing within  the  provisions  of  the  act  was  over  6,500,000,  of  whom 
4,500,000  come  under  the  heading  "factories."  In  these  indus- 
tries in  the  year  1909  compensation  was  paid  in  3,341  cases  of 
death  and  in  332,612  cases  of  disablement. 

The  average  payment  in  case  of  death  was  £154  ($770),  and 
in  case  of  disablement  £b  6s.  ($26).  The  annual  charge  for 
compensation,  taking  the  seven  groups  of  industries  together, 
averaged  6s.  lOd.  ($1.64)  per  person  employed.  It  was  lowest 
in  the  case  of  persons  employed  in  factories,  being  only  3s.  od. 
per  person;  in  the  case  of  railways  it  was  "s.  Id.;  it  rose  to 
9s.  2d.  in  quarries,  to  10s.  8d.  in  shipping,  and  to  I4s.  lid.  in 
constructional  works ;  it  was  highest  in  docks,  16s.  8d.,  and  in 
mines,  20s.  Id.  Allowing  for  industries  not  included  in  these 
returns  it  is  calculated  that  the  total  amount  of  compensation 
paid  in  all  industries  will  hardly  fall  short  of  three  millions  of 
pounds.  These  figures  include,  in  addition  to  accidents,  cases 
of  the  various  industrial  diseases  (now  24  in  number)  included 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  .'Vet.  Compensation  was 
paid,  as  is  shown  in  the  table,  in  33  cases  of  death  from  disease 
and  in  3,313  cases  of  disablement.  The  bulk  of  these  cases,  82 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  occurred  in  the  mining  industry,  and 
were  due  mainly  to  nystagmus,  beat  hand,  beat  knee  and  beat 
elbow.     Of  the   remainder  497  were  cases  ot    lead  poisoning. 

Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  claims  under  the  act  be- 
come the  subject  of  litigation.  The  total  number  of  cases  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  .Act  which  were  taken  into  court 
in  1909  was  8,2.i4,  but  a  half  of  these  were  settled  out  of  court. 
The  number  of  claims  to  compensation  which  have  to  be  settled 
judicially  is  less  than  one  in  five  in  fatal  cases  and  less  than 
one  in  200  in  cases  oi  disablement.  Of  the  3,087  cases  settled 
judicially  in  England  under  the  act,  the  decision  was  in  favor 
of  the  applicant,  that  is,  the  workman,  in  2,427,  or  79  per  cent, 
of  the  cases. 


Commerce   Court  for  Connecticut. 

Charles  S.  Mellen,  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
i"t  Hartford,  proposes  that  Connecticut  have  a  commerce  court. 
He  says ; 

"Let  the  legislature  provide  three  additional  judges  of  the 
superior  cnurt.  Let  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  from 
(iiiu-  to  time  assign  a  judge  or  judges  of  the  superior  court  to 
C.I induct  the  sessions  of  the  court  of  commerce.  This  court 
should  have  legislative  authority  to  act  under  its  own  simple 
rules  of  procedure  and  of  evidence,  which  should  be  so  framed 
;.s  both  to  prevent  delays  in  the  settlement  of  controversies 
and  also  to  give  the  freedom  of  inquiry  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fective investigation  ami  speedy  and  just  iletermination  of  dif- 
licult  and  complex  eoinmercial  ([uestions.  Such  a  court  would 
be  better  adapted  to  deal  with  a  good  many  intricate  commercial 
controversies  than  the  ordinary  court  of  justice  with  its  tech- 
nical and  rigid  procedure  Mut  1  now  propose  such  a  court  only 
for  the  determination  of  controversies  as  to  the  reasonableness 
and  fairness  of  charges  made  and  services  atTordcd  by  those  who 
serve  the  general  public,  including  particularly  the  so-ealled  pub- 
lic service  corporations. 
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"A  ci'miiiissiiiii  sits  .nul  aiis  .in  ;i  lii.iiuli  ><l  ilit-  i-xcculivc 
power  and  thrrcforr  must  he  frrr  fruiii  many  wholesome  re- 
straints anaitisi  llic  .iiliilr.iiiiicss  ami  injustice  with  which  thr 
law  has  surrouiuU-d  jtnlicial  aclivitieii.  I'lic  life  irainuiK  of 
our  juiJKCs  peculiarly  tits  them  to  weiKJi  evi<t,eiice,  to  analy/c  a 
complex  mass  of  facts  and  to  apply  logically  and  justly  to  the 
rele\aiit  facts  the  rules  oi  law  and  right  reason  properly  con- 
trolhiiK  the  issues  of  the  controversy.  I  feel,  moreover,  in  com- 
mon \uth  other  men  of  sober  thoUKht,  that  our  judges  are  pec\i- 
liarlj  protected  by  the  traditions  of  their  high  office  and  liy 
constitutional  guarantees  in  the  mdcpendcnt  snigle  minrled  ad- 
niiinsiration  of  justice.  1  ask  for  the  railways  the  right  to 
have  controversies  alYecting  important  property  rights  tried  be- 
fore a  properly  constituted  judicial  tribunal." 

All  of  which,  tr.insl.itcil,  seems  U)  be  a  plea,  not  for  the  e.stah- 
lishnuiu  of  a  court  liut  for  the  appointment  of  judicial  minded 
Men  on  the  radway  commission. 

Effect    of    Fire    on    Concrete. 

\  lire  occurred  iii  a  luiddiiig  of  reinforced  concrete  aiul  brick. 
The  orFginal  estimate  of  loss  was  made  on  the  basis  that  the 
concrete  floors  and  ceiling  were  not  damaged  sufficiently  to  be 
torn  down.  The  owner  refused  to  accept  these  figures,  claim- 
ing that  the  concrete  had  been  damaged  and  weakened.  He  re- 
queste<l  that  the  building  be  tested  by  putting  on  a  weight  of 
400  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  and  if  the  flooring  deflected  more 
than  I'.i  in.  it  was  defective  and  would  have  to  be  removed.  This 
was  the  original  test  made  by  the  architects  when  Iniilding  was 
completed  and  turned  over  to  the  owner. 

.\  panel  14Vi  ft.  x  I8V2  ft.  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
building  was  first  tested,  and  when  a  weight  of  250  lbs.  to  the 
square  foot  was  put  on  the  floor  deflected  A  in.  Another  panel 
was  tested  and  a  deflection  of  Vt  in.  to  250  lbs.  was  noted. 
There  were  eight  panels,  all  approximately  14'/>  ft.  x  18 V2  ft., 
which  were  involved  in  the  fire,  and  as  a  further  test  it  was  de- 
cided to  try  one  panel  in  another  part  of  the  building  which  had 
not  been  damaged  by  the  fire,  in  order  to  see  how  it  would 
show  up.  The  sand  used  for  testing  was  therefore  removed 
to  this  panel,  and  with  the  same  weights,  viz.,  250  lbs.  to 
the  square  foot,  this  panel  did  not  deflect  over  i'j  in. 

The  test  seems  to  demonstrate  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  de- 
fects of  concrete  construction.  As  there  were  about  60,000  lbs. 
of  powdered  drugs  burned,  a  tremendous  heat  was  created  which 
would  have  meant  a  total  loss  to  the  building  had  it  been  of 
any  other  construction.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  indicated  by 
these  tests  a  defect  in  concrete  which  it  may  be  impossible  to 
overcome,  and  that  is,  that  the  reinforcing  steel  used  in  its  con- 
struction undoubtedly  expands  under  a  certain  heat,  causing  the 
concrete  to  weaken. — National  Fire  Protection  Association  Quar- 
terly. 

American    Society    of   Civil    Engineers. 

.\t  the  meeting  held  on  Xovember  2,  a  paper  by  C.  R.  Grimm, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "The  Arch  Principle  in  Engineering 
and  Esthetic  Aspects,  and  its  .\pplication  to  Long  Spans,"  was 
presented    for   discussion.     This  paper   was  printed  in  the  Sep- 

tenilier  r.iiniher  of   "Proceedings." 


American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. 

.\  paper  on  tl'.e  Rotary  Kiln,  by  Ellis  Soper,  Detroit,  .Mich., 
will  be  presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  society  on 
Xovember  9.  l-"ollowing  this  paper,  Charles  Whiting  Baker, 
editor  of  Hiigineenng  News,  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
the  Panama  canal.  The  date  of  this  meeting  has  been  changed 
from  the  customary  one  because  the  meeting  would  have  come 
this  month  on  election  day. 


MEETINGS   AND   CONVENTIONS. 

The   folloutng    list   giies   names   of   secretaries,   dates   of   next    or    regular 
ncetinjs,  and  places  of  meeting. 


.VuKtiiAK  Ahii'n  or  (..ocAi.  l-'iiKibMT  AoKMTt'  Aif'o.— G.  W.  DcnnUon,  Pcnn. 

Co.,  Toir.l...  Ohio. 
AMrtKAN  Am'w  nr  Raiikoad  SuriiiiNTKMOCKTt. — O.  f<.  Fetter,  Ctrew  RIcIk., 

Ciritiiiiiuli,  Ohio. 
AwiiiKAN    Railway  A«iiociaiioi« — W.   F,   Allfn,  24   Hirk  Pl»cr,   New   York. 
AMr.mrAN   Kam.way  lliinnx  ANn  FlininiNO  AiificiATiON. — C.  A.  LIchty,  C.  It 

N.   W..  (  hicaic.i;    Sept.  17  10,   Ittll;    .St.  l>jiii«,  Mo. 
/\miiiii*h   Kaiiway  y.Ni.tntt.nMa  anh  .Maint.  or  Way  Am'n. — E.  H.  Fritch, 

Mniiixlnnrk    III<Ik.,   MiiiaKo:     March   Zl  2.-<     1011;     Chicago. 
Amkican    Railway   Induiiiiial  Ashociation. — >•.    L.   Stewart,   St.   L.   S.   W. 

Uy.,  St.   I^uli,   Mo.:    May  0,  1011:    Detroit,  Mich. 
AutaicAN    Railway    Maatki   Mrciianick'   Ashociatio;*, — J,  W.   Taylor,   Old 

Colony   liuUdlng,  Chicago. 
Am.   Railway  Tool  Forxmkn's  Am'k. — O.  T.   Harroun,  HloominKton,  III. 
.Vmkkk  AN   RoADniiii  dfiih'  Anso.  iaiioh.  —  Dec.  OB;   In<lianapoli»    liul. 
Am.  Soc.  fo«  Testing  Matcbiau. — Prof.  K    Marburg,  l..'niv.  of  Penn.,  Phila. 
Am.  Soc.  or  Civil  Knob.— C   W.   Ilunl.  2J0  W.  .ITlh  St..  N.  Y.:    tut  ami  3<l 

Wed.,  except  July  and  AujjuBt;    annual,  Jan,  18-10;   New  York. 
Am.    Society   op    F.NMNKiimNf;   Contkactoo, — D,  J,    Haner,    18   Park    Row, 

New   York. 
■Xmikican  Society  ok  Mechanical  Kni,ineer8.— Calvin  W.  Rice,  20  W.  2eih 

St.,  New  York;  annual,  Dec,  6-9;    New  York, 
American    Klectric    Railway    Association, — H.   C.    Doneckcr,   29   W,   3&th 

St„  New  York, 
Association  of  Am,  Ry,  Accounting  Officers. — C,  G,   Phillips,  14S   Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago:    April  26,  1011;    .New  Orleans,  La. 
Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — J.  R,  McSherry,  C,  &  E.  I,.  Chi- 

caKo;    May,  1911;    Montreal,  Can, 
Association    oi-    Railway    Klf.ctrical    Engineers — G.    B,    Colegrove,    I.    C, 

K.R.,  Chicago, 
Association  of  Railway  'Ielecraph   Superintendents, — P.  W.   Drew,    135 

Adams  St.,  Chicago;    June  19,  1911;    Boston. 
.\ss'n  of  Trans,  and  Car  Acc.  Officers.— G.  P.  Conard,  24  Park  Place-.  N. 

Y.;  Dec.  13-14,  Chicago;    June  20-21,  1011,  Cape  May  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal,  Que.; 

1st  Tues.   in  month,  except  June,  July  and   Aug.;    Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Encs. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  418  Dorchettfr  St.. 

Montreal,  Que.;    Thursdays;  Montreal;   annual,  last  week  January. 
Car    Foreman's    Association    of    Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    .^Oth 

Court,  Chicago;    2d  Monday  in  month;    Chicago. 
Cfntral  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day in  January,  March,  May,  Sept.  and  Nov.;   Buffalo. 
Civil  Engineers'   Society  of  St.   Paul.-   D,   F,  Jurgensen,   116   Winter   St., 

St.  Paul;    2d  Monday,  except  June,  July,  and  Aug.;    St.  Paul. 
Engi.neers'  Society  of  Penn. — E,  R,  Dasher,  Bo.x  704,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Engineers'    Society   of   Western    Pennsylvania. — E.   K.    Ililes,   803   Fulton 

lildg.,  Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  annual,  Jan.  17,  1911;  Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim   Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,   Fred.  &  Pot   R.R., 

Richmond,   Va.;    20th  annual,  June  21,   1911;   St.  Paul,  Minn. 
General   Superintendents'   Ass'n  of  Chicago. — H,   D.  Judson,   209   Adams 

St.,  Chicago;    Wednesday  preceding  3d  Thurs.;    Chicago. 
Indianapolis  Ky.   and  Mech'l  Club. — B.   S.  Downey,  C,   H.  &  D.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
International  Master  Boiler  Makers'  .\ssociation. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95 

Liberty  St.,  New  York;    next  convention,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Internat'l  Rv.  Fuel  Ass'n. — D.  B.  Sebastian,  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago; 

May  15-18;    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
International  Railway  General  Foremen's  .'\ssociation. — L.  H.  Bryan,  D. 

&  I.  R,  Ry„     Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
Int.  Rv.  Master  Blacksmiths'  Ass'n. — A    L.  Woodworth,  Lima,  Ohio. 
International    Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de   Louvain, 

11    Brussels;     1915,  Berlin. 
Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  2d 

Friday  in  month,  except  July  and  August;    Des  Moines. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Ass'n. — J.   vV.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Master  Car  and  Loco.   Painters'  Ass'n  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane, 

B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier.  10  Oliver  St..  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  .Aug.  and   Sept.;   Boston. 
New  York   Railroad  Club. — H.   D.   bought,  95   Liberty   St.,  New   York;   8d 

Friday  in   month,  except  June,  July  and  August;   New   York. 
North-West  Railway  Club. — T.  W.   Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;    1st  Tues. 

after  2d  Mon.,  except  June,  July,  -August;    St.  Paul  and  Minn 
-C.   L.   Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  St.   P. 


Clue.- 


4th   Saturday; 


.•\i»  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Xellis,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 
.American   Association   of   Demurrai.e  Officers. — A.  G.   "Thomason,   Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;  next  meeting  June  22,  1911;    Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
American  Association  of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  -Agents. — C.  M. 
Burt,  Boston,  Mass.;    next  meeting,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


NOBTHERN    KaILVV/ 

Duluth. 

Omaha  Railway  Club. — A.  H.  Christiansen.  Barker  Blk.;  Second  Wed. 
Railway    Club    ov    Ka.vsas    City. — C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;    3d  Friday  in  month;    Kansas  City. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.   D.  Conwav.   Pittsburgh,  Pa.;   4th  Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;    Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  Association. — C,  C.  Rosenberg,  12  North  Linden  St.,  Beth- 
lehem. Pa. 
Railway  S'keepers'  .Ass'n.- J.   P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  CoUinwood,  O.;    annual. 

May,  1911, 
Richmond. Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson;    2d  Monday;    Richmond. 
RoADMASTERs'  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  Way  -Ass'n. — Walter  E.  Emerv,  P    &  P 

U.   Ry.,  Peoria,   HI.;    Oct.,   1911:     St.   Louis. 
St.    Louis    Railmay   Club. — B.    W.   Frauenthal,   Union   Sution,    St.    Louis 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;   St.  Louis. 
Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers.— C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Station, 

Chicago. 

Southern   Association   of  Car  Service   Officers. — E.   W.   Sandwich.   A.   & 
W.  R.  Ry.,  Montgomery    Ala. 

Southern    &    Southwestren    R.R.   Club. — -A.   J.   Merrill.   Prudential    Bldg 
-Atlanta;    3d  Thurs.;    Jan.,  Mar.,  July,  Sept.  and  Nov.;  Atlanta. 

Toledo   Transportation   Club. — L.   G.   Macomber,    Woolson   Spice   Co     To- 
ledo: 1st  Sat.;    annual,  May  6,  1911;    Toledo. 

Transportation  Club  of  Buffalo. — T.  >I.  Sells,  Buffalo;   1st  Sat    after  1st 
Wed.:  annual,  Dec.  13;    Buffalo. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York.— C.  -A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  last 
Tuesday   in   month,   except   June    July  and   August:     New   York 

Iraffic   Club  of  Pittsburgh.— T.   J.  Walters,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh- 
meetings  monthly;    Pittsburgh. 

Train   Despatchers'  -Ass'n  of  .America. — T.   F.  Mackie,  7042   Stewart   Ave 
Chicago;  annual.  June  20.   1911;    Baltimore. 

Traveling  En<,'rs'Assn,—W.  O,  Thompson,  X.  Y.  C.  &  H    R..  E.  Buffalo. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — W.  H.  Rosevear,  P,  O.  Box  1707    Winni- 
peg:   2d   Monday,  except  June.  Julv  and  August:    Winnipeg,' 

Wood  Preservers   Ass  n.— F,  J,  Angier,  First  National  Bank  Bldg     Chicago- 
annual,  Jan,  17-19;    Chicago.  *    ' 
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The  advances  in  coal  rates  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines 
which  were  to  go  into  effect  November  1  have  been  postponed 
to  December  1. 

1  he  car  shortage  at  the  Indiana  coal  mines  has  become  sc 
great  that  appeals  for  relief  are  coming  to  the  State  railway 
commission  dailj'. 

The  Northern  Pacific's  exhibit  car,  which  advertises  the  agri- 
culture and  other  resources  of  the  northwestern  states  by  carry- 
ing a  complete  (though  condensed)  agricultural  fair  to  hundreds 
of  points  through  the  country,  has  just  started  on  a  lO.ooO  mile 
tour  through  the  eastern  states. 

At  a  meeting  of  officers  of  the  lines  entering  St.  Louis  on 
October  2a,  it  was  decided  to  finally  refuse  the  demand  of  the 
arbitrary  abolition  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  city  council  and  of  certain  shippers  of  St.  Louis,  that  the 
bridge  differentials  between  East  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  shall 
be  abolished. 

An  estimate  is  published,  coming  apparently  from  an  officer 
of  the  road,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Long  Island  now  car- 
ries 12,000  suburban  passengers  daily  to  and  from  its  new  ter- 
minus at  the  Pennsylvania  station,  Seventh  avenue.  New  Vork 
City.  From  the  same  estimate  it  appears  that  the  traffic  of  the 
Long  Island  ferry  boats  across  the  East  river  has  decreased 
about  35  per  cent. 

.Apparently  with  a  view  to  making  sure  that  ilic  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall  not  go  out  of  business  for  lack  o' 
work,  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  is  going  to  file  a  peti- 
tion asking  for  an  investigation  of  the  question  of  differentia's 
on  freights  to  and  from  the  West,  which,  it  is  claimed,  favor 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  at  the  expense  of  New  York.  This 
question  is  only  about  28  years  old. 

The  Western  Trunk  Line  roads,  through  their  joint  agent, 
W.  H.  Hosmer,  have  filed  notice  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  cancellation  effective  December  1,  1910,  of  the 
reduced  proportional  rates  from  Chicago  and  Mississippi  river 
points  to  points  on  the  Missouri  river  on  through  traftic  from 
Atlantic  Seaboard  points,  which  reduced  rates  were  prescribed 
by  the  commission  in  the  Burnham-Hanna-Munger  case  in  which 
the  decision  of  the  commission  was  recently  confirmed  l)y  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  These  reduced  rates  went 
into  effect  October  26,  1910,  so  that  the  commission's  order,  lim- 
ited to  two  years  (as  required  by  law),  is  now  expiring. 

Hankers  in  New  York  seem  to  think  that  the  controversy  con- 
cerning bills  of  lading  on  cotton,  which  has  caused  much  dis- 
cussion for  several  months  past,  has  come  to  an  end.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  English  bankers  will  no  longer  insist  on  the  severe 
conditions  that  tl'.e\  have  been  proposing.  The  project  to  form 
an  insurance  company  or  association  to  guarantee  the  genuine- 
ness of  bills  of  lading  appears  to  have  made  little  or  no  progress, 
and  the  present  hopes  for  peace  appear  to  be  based  largely  on 
the  idea  that  the  guarantees  which  the  railways  of  the  Southern 
States  are  now  giving,  and  which  in  Texas  are  required  by  a  law 
of  the  State,  will  afford  reasonable  security  against   fraud. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  issued  its  new  milk  tariffs  for  inter- 
,tate  traffic,  in  accordance  with  President  .Mellen's  agreement. 
to  go  into  eftfct  Nov.  20.  Lessees  of  milk  cars  will  accept 
single  can  shipments  from  farmers  at  the  regular  can  rates, 
plus  one-half  cent  per  can  for  care  and  icing.  On  an  8'/i-quart 
can  the  rate  by  passenger  train  is  2  cents  up  to  20  miles.  3  cents 
up  to  40  miles.  4  cents  up  to  60  miles,  5  cents  up  to  100  miles 
and  6  cents  per  tan  for  more  than  that  distance.  Icing  must  be 
done  by  the  shipptr.  The  H.  &  M.  carries  to  Boston  (m.()<»0,0OII 
quarts  of  milk  per  \ear,  SO  per  cent,  of  which  is  interstate. 
About  one-half  f^f  the  milk  is  carried  nn  freight  trains,  on  which 
the  rales  are  almut  2'i  per  cent,  less  than  the  passenger  tr.iin  rate, 

The  New  Brunswick  Board  of  Trade  and  other  nrgani/atii  ns 
in  New  Jersey  have  complained  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Ciimmissinii  auain^t  the  passenger  rates  which  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  and  from  its  new 
station  in  New  York  City,  which  are  to  be  consiilerahly  higher 
than  those  to  the  company's  present  terminals  (at  the  ferry 
landings)    in   New   York.     The  distance  from  New  Jersey  points 


to  the  new  station  is  1.4  miles  greater  than  to  the  o'd  terminals. 
The  railway  company  has  aimounced  that  when  the  new  station 
at  Thirty-second  street  is  opened  the  ferry  from  the  railway 
station  in  Jersey  City  to  the  landing  at  Twenty-third  street. 
Manhattan,  will  be  discontinued,  as  will  also  the  ferry  from  the 
Jersey  City  station  direct  to  Brooklyn. 

The  Boise  (Idaho)  Commercial  Club  has  adopted  resolutions 
favoring  the  creation  of  a  state  railway  commission  and  the 
Club  of  Commerce  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  which  is  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  state,  has  adopted  resolutions  opposing  the 
creation  of  a  state  commission.  The  resolutions  of  the  latter 
club  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
railway  business  in  the  state  is  intrastate,  and  that  if  a  commis- 
sion were  created  it  would  cost  $30,000  a  year.  The  resolutions 
further  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
has  spent  $20,000,000  in  ten  years  in  improving  its  facilities  and 
extending  its  lines ;  that  the  Club  of  Commerce  desires  to  en- 
courage this  policy,  and  that  ii  believes  a  railway  commission 
would  probably  interfere  with  its  continuance. 

The  Southern  Railway  announces  that  on  November  27,  when 
its  New  Y'ork  passengers  will  begin  to  be  carried  to  and  from 
the  new  Pennsylvania  station  at  Seventh  avenue  and  Thirty-second 
street  in  that  city,  there  will  be  added  a  new  train,  to  be  called 
the  "Southern's  Southeastern  Limited."  This  train  will  run  be- 
tween New  ^  ork  and  Jacksonville,  and  south  of  Charlotte  it 
will  take  the  place  of  the  New  Y'ork  and  Florida  Limited.  The 
new  train  will  leave  New  York  at  12.38  p.m.,  and  returning  will 
leave  Jacksonville  at  9  a.m.  On  the  same  day  the  Southern  will 
put  on  a  new  night  train  between  Atlanta  and  Jacksonville  which 
will  accommodate  local  travel,  and  the  Florida  Limited,  between 
Chattanooga  and  Jacksonville,  will  be  devoted  to  through  busi- 
ness. With  the  same  time-table  the  regular  winter  train  between 
Cincinnati  and  Jacksonville,  the  Florida  Special,  will  be  put  on. 

According  to  a  press  despatch  from  Washington,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  will  decide  the  New  England  de- 
murrage cases  in  accordance  with  a  compromise  which  has  been 
agreed  upon,  at  the  instance  of  the  commission,  between  the 
railways  and  the  complainants.  The  reduction  of  free  time 
from  90  hours  to  48  hours,  which  was  decideil  upon  by  the 
railways,  is  to  be  approved  except  in  the  case  of  lumber,  coal 
and  grain,  on  which  the  free  time  for  the  next  six  months  is 
to  be  72  hours.  A  demurrage  bureau  is  to  be  maintained  at 
Boston  to  see  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  new  roads. 
The  despatch  says :  Both  sides  agreed  to  let  the  rules  go  into 
effect  December  1.  The  bureau,  apparently,  is  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  commission,  for  a  term  of  six  months.  .\t  the 
tv.d  of  the  six  months  the  case  may  be  reopened  for  argument 
before  the  commission  for  a  final  decision. 

W.  R.  Stubbs,  governor  of  Kansas,  recently  issued  a  statement 
in  which  he  asserted  that  the  increase  in  rates  on  live  stock 
which  the  western  railways  propose  to  make  would  cost  the 
people  of  Kansas  alone  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Replying  to 
this.  J.  R.  Koontz,  general  freight  agent  of  the  .Vtchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  rates  in 
question  are  those  between  Kansas  City  and  other  Missouri 
river  points  and  St.  Louis,  that  the  total  number  of  cars  of  live 
stock  hauled  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  was  29,097,  and  that  if  all  of  them  had  moved 
out  of  Kansas  the  total  increase  in  freight  rates  to  be  paid  by 
the  people  of  Kansas  would  be  only  $170,217.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  not  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  shipments  originated  in 
Kansas,  so  that  the  increase  in  freight  charges  to  the  Kansas 
shipper  would  be  $(i8.000  instead  of  $1,000,000.  as  estimated  by 
the  governor. 

The  Slate  Railroad  Connmssion  of  .Alabama  has  issued  a 
ktler  3f  ;:dvice  to  shippers  reminding  them  that  if  they  disire 
tu  promote  promptness  and  economy  in  transportation,  they 
should  co-operate  with  carriers  in  making  cars  do  the  greatest 
possible  service.  In  other  words,  they  shoidd  load  cars  to  their 
fi;ll  c.ipacity.  in  the  least  practicable  time,  and  see  that  they 
pre  unloaded  promptly  at  destination.  If  the  railways  are 
obliged  to  pursue  wasteful  practices  in  the  use  of  cars  they 
must  buy  more  cars ;  and  the  public  will  have  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  value  of  these  additional  cars.  The  Hull  Stn-i-t 
Journal,  commenting  on  this  order,  says:  "The  stand  of  the 
Alabama  coimnission  is  i-otnnutuled  to  the  corresponding  tribu- 
nals   of    Oklahi'ma,    Texas    and    others    in    which    llio    shipping 
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jiulilic  li  i?(  (>\cr  ciiii)ii;iM/i-(l  its  riKlil*  ;m<l  ikii"|''I  h-  'lllll'•^ 
In  fact,  thf  hotter  rilurjilion  of  tlir  shipper  ist  the  snhitiuti  of 
many  of  the  pr<ihliMii>  which  ;ilVtit  the  earninK  ptwcr  of  rail- 
ways." 

Chairni.in  Knapp,  of  thi  Interstate  C'onujicric  (-llm^li^!^ion, 
replying  lo  a  lomplaininn  letter  received  from  C'unKrcssman 
Levy,  of  New  York,  recently,  ^aiil  tliat  the  memhers  of  llie 
Inlerstaie  Commirce  Commission  had  conducted  their  work  with 
due  <li!iKence  and  had  taken  only  reasonahlc  vacations;  and 
any  delay  in  the  rate  increase  cases  now  hcforc  the  commission 
has  heen  ordered  at  the  rcipiot  of  eillicr  the  complaiiiaiU  or  lli>- 
carriers.  I'hc  WashinRton  coiresixmdent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Cowmfrif.  who  fretiiiently  criticizes  the  commission, 
though  in  such  mild  and  nuarded  lanKuagc  that  it  is  douhtful 
if  the  criticisms  count,  says  th.Tt  the  chairman  has  not  made 
«uit  his  case.  The  commission  has  been  overloaded  with  work 
for  the  last  four  years  and  done  some  of  its  tasks  hastily,  thus 
making  it  necessary  to  ro  over  some  matters  a  second  time. 
The  commission  is  not  likely  now  to  catch  up  with  iis  docket, 
no  matter  how  hard  it  may  work,  especially  as  "some  members 
of  the  conmiission  have  not  always  worked  very  hard."  The 
recent  promotion  of  law  clerks  and  others  in  the  Washington 
office  to  the  position  of  examiner  is  criticized  as  unsatisfactory, 
on  the  ground  that  these  examiners  have  not  proved  to  be  very 
efficient.  Moreover,  "the  commission  has  not  been  willing  to 
give  them  the  authority  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  make 
them  really  eflfective  in  the  work.  *  *  The  attempt  to  reor- 
ganize the  service  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  unsuccessful 
and  the  commission  remains  overloaded  with  a  multitude  of 
executive  and  judicial  duties  confused  wish  one  another  and  im- 
I>ossible  to  classify  or  parcel  out."  This  correspondent  thinks 
that  the  work  of  the  commission  has  been  considerably  discred- 
ited by  reversals  of  its  opinions  in  the  courts.  In  190G  and 
1907  the  commission's  decisions  appeared  to  fare  well  in  the 
courts,  but  since  then   the  tide  has  turned  the  other  wav. 


Rate    Advance     Hearings    at    Chicago. 

In  the  rate  ruh.uice  hearings  at  Chicago,  while  witnesses  for 
the  shippers  tcstiiied  that  the  railways  formerly  gave  large  re- 
bates and  that  since  they  have  quit  giving  rebates  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  along  with  present  rates,  they  positively  re- 
fusctl,  under  cross-examination  of  the  lawyers  for  the  railways, 
to  give  any  specific  instances  of  rebating.  The  railway  lawyers 
sought  to  get  them  to  tell  what  railways  had  givtn  the  alleged 
rebates,  the  amounts,  and,  particularly,  what  shippers  liad  re- 
ceived them. 

E.  J.  McVann.  traftic  manager  of  the  Omaha  chamber  of  com- 
merce, undertook  to  show  that  the  estimated  value  of  $^5,000,000 
placed  on  the  Burlington's  terminals  at  Omaha  by  its  general 
manager,  F.  E.  Ward,  w^as  excessive.  He  introduce<l  a  state- 
ment to  show  that  the  terminals  are  worth  less  than  $1,000,000. 
Cross-examinatiiii  by  counsel  for  the  railways  brought  out  the 
fact  that  Mr.  McN'ann  in  making  his  estimate  had  overlooked  a 
\ery  large  part  of  the  Burlington's  Omaha  terminals,  includini; 
those  in  South  Omaha. 

J.  R.  White,  traftic  manager  of  the  Burnham-Hanna-Munger 
Dry  Goods  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  testified  that  his  con- 
cern formerly  had  received  rebates  amounting  to  -'iO  to  10  cents 
per  100  lbs.  from  the  first-class  rate  of  $1.47  from  the  .\tlantic 
seaboard  to  the  Missouri  river. 

The  star  witness  for  the  shippers  was  Governor  W.  R.  Stubbs, 
of  Kansas.  Mr.  Stubbs  was,  before  he  entered  politics,  en- 
gaged in  the  contracting  business  on  an  extensive  scale,  and, 
among  other  kinds  of  work,  took  a  good  many  contracts  for 
building  railway  lines.  He  produced  an  estimate  which  he  said 
w;is  based  on  his  experience  and  on  a  personal  investigation 
as  to  the  amounts  the  railways  now  pay  for  labor  and  sup- 
plies, and  he  said  that  he  could  reproduce  the  main  lines  of  the 
railways  in  Kansas  for  $2.5,000  a  mile  and  the  branch  lines  for 
Slo,000  a  mile.  He  gave  detailed  figures  regarding  the  costs  of 
rails,  ties,  grading,  etc.,  his  figures  being  as   follows : 

Rails,  801b..  140  t  ns  per  mile $4,200 

Splicing,  bolts,  spikes,  etc 400 

Ties    : S.i'iOO 

Grading    5.000 

Track  laying    fiOO 

P.ridgcs.  depots,  roiindhouses,  right  of  way 6.000 

Rtllast  4.000 

Incidentals,    freigiit.   etc 2.300 


•  >ii  1  fivs  exannn.iiion,  the  atlorney.-t  for  tin-  railway*  brounht 
out  the  fact  that  thi»  incliiderl  no  expenditures  for  the  purchase 
of  riKJit-of-w.iy,  t<Min:nalH  or  r(|iiipmriit  Governor  Stubbs  con- 
tended that  etii  iit;h  land  for  the  construction  ol  railw.iys  would 
lit^Kiven  free,  and  eslimatefl  that  if  it  were  not  it  woidd  cost 
only  $J,<I00  a  mile.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  cf|uipmenl  .n  $.*»,W) 
.1  nnle.  lie  said  tliat  a  few  years  ago  he  had  offered  to  build 
a  road  from  liellcville,  K;m.,  lo  Wichita,  a  distance  of  I'A) 
mill  s,  for  $l(i,000  a  mile,  but  tli;it  a  combination  of  railways  had 
prevdiled  this  cotistruction  fr'nn  being  done. 

General  Attorney  Norton,  of  the  Santa  Ee,  put  in  a  statement 
showing  that  the  Santa  I'c  had  recently  spent  on  a  line  in  New 
.Mexico  the  following  amounts  for  the  exact  items  menticncd 
by  Mr.  Stubbs  inuler  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those  exist- 
ing in   Kansas  • 

Kaila,  80-lb.,  1 40  Ion*  per  mile  $4,»4i 

Splicing,   bolts,  spikes,  etc 818 

Tics    2,520 

Grading    11,250 

Track  laying   1,084 

liridgcs,  depots,  roundhouses,  right-of-way 8,779 

liallast    1,415 

Incidentals,  freight,  etc 9,694 

These  items  foot  up  to  $40,81.5  a  mile.  The  governor  admitted 
that  it  would  cost  an  average  of  $.5,000  a  mile  to  equip  the  road, 
and  the  addition  of  this  figure  and  of  $2,000  for  right-of-way 
would  bring  the  Santa  Fe's  figures  up  to  $17,845  a  mile.  This 
includes  no  allowance  for  signaling  or  terminals. 

The  governor  said  that  20  years  ago  the  railways  hauled  only 
]-5  or  20  cars  in  a  train  and  the  cars  were  of  much  smaller 
capacity  than  at  present.  Comtnissioner  Lane  interposed  the  sug- 
gestion that  at  that  time  the  railways  were  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers. Mr.  Stubbs  retorted  that  that  was  due  to  financial  manip- 
ulalit)n  and  not  to  inability  of  the  roads  to  earn  enough  money 
to  make  proper  additions  to  and  improvements  in  their  lines.  He 
said  that  J.  P.  Morgan,  James  J.  Hill  and  the  other  big  financial 
men  of  the  country  are  the  people  who  have  the  money  and 
to  say  that  they  cannot  lend  it  to  themselves  is  absurd.  Gover- 
nor Stubbs  contended  strongly  that  a  valuation  of  railways 
should  be  made,  based  on  the  amount  that  it  had  actually  cost 
to  construct  them,  and  they  should  then  be  allowed  a  "generous" 
return  on  the  valuation.  Asked  what  he  considered  a  generous 
return,  he  said  .5  or  6  per  cent.  Being  asked  which  rate  he 
meant  (-5  or  6),  he  said  that  probably  the  western  roads  should 
be  allowed  G  per  cent,  and  the  eastern  roads  5  per  cent. 

John  Barton  Payne,  who  conducted  most  of  the  cross-exam- 
ination for  the  railways,  questioned  the  governor  regarding  his 
motives  for  appearing  as  a  witness  for  the  shippers,  and  he  said 
he  appeared  to  protect  the  people  of  Kansas  from  extortionate 
freight  rates.  The  railway  lawyers  found  it  impossible  to  pin 
him  down  to  direct  answers  to  their  questions.  Every  time  a 
question  was  asked  he  would  get  on  his  feet  and  address  a 
stump  speech  to  the  crowd  attending  the  hearing.  Finally  Mr. 
Payne  said :  "Governor,  I  suppose  you  expect  your  stump 
speeches  here  to  be  wired  to  the  Kansas  newspapers,  and  that 
you  think  that  to  deliver  them  here  will  do  you  as  much  good  as 
if  you  made  them  in  Kansas."  Quick  as  a  flash  the  governor 
replied:  "I  hope  my  speeches  will  be  telegraphed  to  Kansas, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  do  me  just  as  much  good  when  deliv- 
ered here  as  if  delivered  there." 

Mr.  Norton,  of  the  Santa  F~e,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  reasons  for  the  governor's  appearance  as  a  witness,  read 
into  the  record  a  telegram  from  J.  H.  Atwood,  attorney  for  the 
shippers,  appealing  to  Governor  Stubbs  to  come  to  Chicago. 
The  telegram  stated  that  the  case  of  the  shippers  was  in  a  bad 
way  and  that  unless  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  people  of  the 
Middle  West  and  did  something  to  stir  up  public  sentiment  rates 
would  probably  be  advanced. 

Governor  Stubbs  vigorously  attacked  railway  methods  of  finan- 
ciering, and  said  that  if  the  farms  of  Kansas  were  run  like 
the  railways,  "bonded  for  more  than  they  cost  and  employed 
high-salaried  officers,"  they  would  all  be  "busted"'  in  a  year. 
He  declared  it  ridiculous  for  a  railway  to  talk  about  poor  credit ; 
if  the  railways  would  stop  their  high  financiering  they  could 
get  more  money  from  the  Ainerican  people  than  they  could 
use.  The  curse  <  f  .\merican  railways,  he  said,  is  the  way  they 
have  juggled  things  and  the  way  their  officers  have  gotten  rich 
ir    shadv   deals. 
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When  his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  large  amounts 
of  money  had  been  lost  in  early  investments  in  railways,  he  re- 
plied that  may  be  the  people  who  put  money  in  them  had  lost 
it,  but  that  the  Xew  York  promoters  had  enriched  themselves 
by  bringing  financial  difficulties  on  the  roads,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, are  now  "too  rich  to  be  comfortable." 

Governor  Stubbs'  purpose  in  appearing  as  a  witness  iii  the 
rate  case  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  brought  with 
him  a  press  agent  from  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  on  the  night  before 
he  was  called  to  testify  gave  to  the  newspapers  a  statement  of 
what  he  proposed  to  say. 

After  the  shippers  closed  their  testimony  witnesses  were  called 
by  the  railwavs  to  justify  the  advances  in  the  specific  rates 
which  it  is  proposed  to  make. 

C.  G.  Burnham,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the  Bur- 
lington, in  answer  to  statements  of  witnesses  for  the  shippers 
that  earnings  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  abolition  of 
rebates  as  well  as  by  advances  in  the  published  tariffs,  intro- 
duced detailed  tables  giving  present  rates,  proposed  advances 
and  those  which  were  in  effect  in  1900  and  1905.  The  tables 
showed  that  the  rates  on  some  commodities  have  been  advanced 
but  that  on  more  commodities  they  have  been  reduced,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  average  rate  is  lower  now  than  it  was  in 
1905  and  that  it  is  considerably  lower  than  it  was  in  1900. 
Mr.  Burnham  showed  that  on  the  tonnage  of  September,  1909, 
and  March.  1910,  earnings  would  have  been  $17,0(i!  less  under 
the  proposed  higher  rates  than  they  would  have  been  under 
the  rates  in  effect  in  1900. 

The  following  figures  give  the  average  of  the  commodity 
rates  in  effect  in  the  past,  in  effect  now  and  which  it  is  proposed 
to  put  in  effect:  From  Chicago  to  the  Missouri  river:  In  1900, 
31  Mi  cents ;  in  1905,  2G.9  cents ;  present  average,  23 V^  cents ;  pro- 
posed average,  26.^  cents.  From  Chicago  to  St.  Paul:  In  1900, 
2bVi  cents;  in  1905,  22%  cents;  present  average,  19  cents;  pro- 
posed average.  22%  cents. 

Commissioner  Lane  suggested  that  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions would  be  that  the  roads  did  not  get  their  full  rates  in 
1900.  Mr.  Burnham  replied  that  his  tables  showed  the  ton-mile 
rates  based  on  the  actual  freight  receipts  after  the  rebates  had 
been  deducted,  and,  therefore,  indicated  what  the  actual  earn- 
ings were  and  would  be.  He  added  that  the  amount  of  rebates 
that  the  railways  had  given  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He 
had  never  known  any  case  where  a  rebate  of  over  30  per  cent, 
had  been  given,  and  did  not  believe  the  rebates  given  by  the 
Burlington  would  aggregate  over  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  road's 
total  freight  earnings.  There  was  similarly  a  very  exaggerated 
view  prevalent,  he  said,  as  to  the  amount  of  free  transportation 
that  formerly  was  given.  The  Burlington's  records  show  that 
only  1.9  per  cent,  of  the  passengers  furmerly  carried  were  hauled 
on  free  transportation.  He  added  that  rebates  were  not  given 
on  many  of  the  commodities  under  consideration.  The  traffic 
manager  of  the  Burnham,  Hanna,  Munger  Dry  Goods  Company, 
of  Kansas  tity,  having  testified  that  his  company  had  received 
a  rebate  of  4'J  per  cent,  from  the  through  rate  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  to  the  Missouri  river,  Mr.  Burnham  stated  that 
this  company  had  received  the  largest  rebates  of  any  company 
on  the  Missouri  river. 

In  regard  to  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  advances,  Mr.  Burn- 
ham said  that  the  reports  which  had  come  to  the  officers  of  the 
roads  had  shown  constant  increases  in  gross  earnings,  station- 
ary or  decreasing  net  earnings,  and  continually  declining  average 
rates  per  ton  per  mile  and  per  passenger  per  mile.  They  also 
indicated  that  economies  effected  by  increased  loading  per  car 
and  by  the  use  of  heavier  trains  had  ceased.  It  was  concluded, 
therefore,  that  if  the  property  was  to  be  properly  maintained 
and  operated,  it  was  necessary  to  get  higher  rates.  He  said 
the  advances  announced  and  the  further  advances  considered 
would  not  give  the  IJurlington  anything  like  the  additional  reve- 
nue that  it  requires,  but  he  believed  that  as  a  practical  matter 
it  would  not  lie  possible  for  the  railways  to  make  as  large  ad- 
vances as  they  would  like  to.  The  roads,  however,  intend  to 
make  si  me  advances  in  Addition  to  those  already  proposed. 
The  advances  already  proposed  by  the  liurliiigton  would  yield  it 
S-JOCOOO  a  year,  and  it  was  felt  that  other  advances  which  would 
run  this  increase  up  to  $KOO,000  a  year  should  be  made.  He  <li(l 
not  believe  it  would  be  practicable  to  make  any  further  advances. 

Attorney  Lyon,  of  the  commissif)n,  asked  Mr.  Burnham  if  his 
road  would  have  a»kc<l  for  an  advance  in  rates  if  it  had  fore 
seen    that    its    ni't    earnings    would    be    larger    in    the    fiscal    year 


1910  than  they  were  in  the  year  1909.  He  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, because  the  increase  in  net  earnings,  he  said,  represented 
unusual  economy.  He  explained  that  the  commodity  rates  were 
selected  for  advances  because  they  were  disproportionately  low. 
He  believed  that  the  class  rates  ought  to  be  raised.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  commodity  rates  should  be  advanced  15  per  cent., 
class  rates  ought  to  be  advanced  about  10  per  cent.,  but  he 
doubted  if.  as  a  practical  matter,  class  rates  could  be  raised. 
He  said  that  in  deciding  on  the  increases  proposed  the  roads 
had  taken  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  articles,  the  cost 
ot  transportation,  the  tonnage  of  the  various  commodities,  the 
increases  in  their  selling  prices  in  recent  years,  the  effect  on 
the  rates  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  of  the  competition  of  the 
water  lines  from  Chicago  to  Duluth,  the  profits  of  the  shippers 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  railways,  and  numerous  other 
factors. 

Commissioner  Lane  asked  whether  the  roads,  when  the  com- 
mission had  reduced  some  rates,  looked  around  for  other  rates 
to  increase,  and  whether  they  consider  that  they  have  a  right, 
when  the  commission  reduces  some  rates,  to  increase  others. 
Mr.  Burnham  replied  that  the  roads  assume  that  they  have  a 
right  to  earn  a  fair  return,  and  that  if  reductions  made  by  the 
commission  will  prevent  them  from  doing  this,  they  have  a 
right  to  advance  other  rates  which  the  commission  has  not 
fixed. 

S.  H.  Johnson,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Rock 
Island,  said  that  the  proposed  rate  advances  affect  12.23  per 
cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  his  road,  and  that,  excepting  grain 
and  coal,  none  of  the  commodities  which  move  in  large  quan- 
tities or  that  are  necessities  of  life,  are  affected.  Commissioner 
Lane  remarked  that  until  recent  federal  legislation  was  passed 
the  roads  could  advance  any  rates  they  liked,  and  he  asked 
why  the  advances  had  been  made  since  the  commission  was 
given  supervision  of  rates.  Mr.  Johnson  replied  that  there  was 
a  conflict  between  the  regulation  of  state  and  interstate  rates 
that  has  helped  to  produce  this  condition ;  that  the  state  com- 
missions have  not  only  made  unwarranted  reductions  in  rates, 
but  have  made  harmful  adjustments.  Mr.  Lane  asked  if  the 
roads  had  taken  proper  steps  to  get  the  state  rates  on  what 
ihey  consider  a  proper  basis.  Mr.  Johnson  answered  that  they 
were  litigating  the  rates  in  majiy  states,  citing  cases  which  are 
pending  in  the  federal  courts  in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Missouri 
and  Minnesota.  He  said  the  roads  could  get  along  very  well 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  they  did  not  have 
to  deal  with  a'l  the  state  commissions  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  questioned  at  length  by  attorneys  for  both  the 
railways  and  the  shippers  regarding  his  opinion  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  reasonable  rate.  He  said  that  a  reasonable  schedule 
of  rates  was  one  that  would  enable  a  road  to  earn  at  least  a 
fair  return,  but  that  as  to  the  particular  rates  in  question  he 
thought  they  should  be  raised  whether  the  railways  receiving 
them  were  earning  more  or  less  than  a  fair  return,  as  they  are 
unfairly  low  as  compared  with  other  rates.  An  interesting  col- 
loquv  took  place  between  the  witness,  the  lawyers  for  both 
the  shippers  and  the  railways  and  Commissioners  Clark  and 
Lane,  when  Mr.  Johnson  said  he  thought  that  rates  should  be 
based  largely  on  the  value  of  the  service.  The  discussion  showed 
that  varying  views  arc  held  as  to  the  extent  that  value  of  the 
service  should  be  considered  in  rate-making  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  railways  and  that  they  do  not  even  agree  very  well 
as  to  what  the  term  itself  means. 

James  S.  Peabody,  statistician  of  the  Santa  Fe.  testified  that 
the  handling  of  intrastate  traffic  costs  the  roads  from  two  to 
five  times  as  much  as  the  handling  of  interstate  traffic,  and 
criticized  the  attempts  independently  to  regulate  state  and  inter- 
state  rates  as  an  absurdity. 
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889  1161  64  325 
889  1161  64  825 
983  1317  202  422 
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July  Aiig.  Srpl.  (Ul.  Niiv.  Dec  Jnii. 
Aluli.  &  \'ii'k<ih'rK.5(IO  771  VX.1  1!II7  !loa  17(1  Ult 
AUb.   (il.    South. ..fiflO   771      VHS    11154    15N   873      Ull 

Anil     Arlu>r 5ilO   771      UN.t    lll.'>4   VOll   432      844 

Aril.   &    New   Mrx.005    ...    1101    870      ... 

Am.    Kii>tcrii 

Alrh  ,  T.  S,   S.   I-'..&17   710     8HB   1101      64   816     648 

Allniit:i   *    \V.    I't 1101 

AtUiiln.   11,  &  A... 517    ...      938   1108   107  373     747 

Allintu   \  Si.  I.... 605    ...    1101    101   457     911 

.\lluiuu     City 560  811    I    S3 457      ... 

.\lliinlu-    C.     I.mr.6l7  fl.M     ,s.-.0    11(11      64   325     541 

Raltiinorr   &  O 517  051     938    1101    107  373     542 

llaiiKxr  &  Aro»'>...517  (151     8SU   1208    107   170     747 

Hell   Ry.  Co.  of  C. 605  811    lOS.S 457      ... 

llc^^rmrr  v<k   I,.  E..5flO  771      880   1264   107  270     911 

Kit  III.   &    Sotilh 

Ilootoii  &  Maine. 517  662  038  1101  04  326  642 
BiilTnh>  &  Sii!>qnc.5e0  771  889  1164  168  422  844 
Rvitlftlo.   R.  &  rKh.517   710     889   1108   107  270     747 

Itnltr.    A.    &    l'ac.560  821    1101    457      ... 

Ian.    I'ac   in    Mc..606 422 

larolina.  I'.  »<k  O..660    ...    1101 467 

Central   Now    Kng.660  662     983   1317    158  270 

Central    of    Ga 517  652     889   1208   158  825 

Central  of  N.  J. ..517  652  889  1161  107  825 
Central  Vermont .660  771  1038  1254  168  457 
Charles.  &  W.  Car.560  821  1083  1317  202  422 
Ihrsapeake  &  0...517  6.i2  938  1161  64  325 
I  hiraRo  Sr  Ah3n..517  771  1033  1264  158  422 
Chicago  &  E.  111.. 617  »C,2  938  1264  64  270 
Chicago  &  Eric... 560  652  889  1264  168  422 
Chic  &  N.  West.. 617  652 
Chic,  Burl.  &  Q..617  652 
Chic,  Cin.   &    L...560  821 

Chicago  Gt.  West. 517  821  1083  1208  107  270 
Chic,  Iml.  &  S...560  771  983  1254  158  373 
Chic,    Ind.   &    I.... 517   720     083    1208   107  873 

Chic,  Mil.  S:   I'.   S 1101    1208   158   S25 

Mil.  &  Si.   P.517   821    1033   120S   158  325 
1'.    &    Si.    1..560  652    1033   1317  202  422 

R.  I.  &  El  I'.560 

R.    1.  &  i;ulf.560  720-     938   1254   107  373 
R.   I.  &  Pac.517   720     938   1161     64  825 
St.  I'.,    M.&0.617   720 
Cin.  &  Musk.  Val.560    ... 

Cin.,   H.  &   D 560  771 

C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.560  771 
Cincinnati  North..  560  771 
Cleve.,    A.    &    C...560  821 

C,  C,  C.  &  St.   I..517  720 

Clcve.  Term.  &  V..660 202  467 

Coal    &    Coke 606 270 

Colo.   &   Southern. 517  720     889  1161     64  270 

Colo.  &   Wyoming. 60.') 

Colo.    Midland 560  771     983   1254   158   422 

Cumb.   &   Pcnna. .  .60.'i 

Cumberland  Val..D60 1317  15S  270 

n.  &  H.  Co 517  720  988  1161   64  325 

D.  L.  &  W 517  652   938  1161   64  270 

Denver  &  Rio  G..517  720  938  1208  107  373 

Denver,  N.  &  Pac. 605  ...  1101  

Detroit  &  Mack... 560  821  1033  1317  ...  270 

D.  &  T.  Shore  I.. .  605 

D.,  C.r.  H.  &  Mil. 605  771  1033  1317  202  457 
D.,  Tol.  &  Ironton.560  771  983  1254  202  422 
Duluth  &  I.  R...560  821 
Duluth,  M.  &  N..560  821 
Duluth,  S.  S.  &  A.560  821 
East.  Ry.  Co.,N.M.605  .  . . 
El  Paso  &  S.  Co.. 617  720 
Elgin,  Joliet  &  E..517  652 

Erie     617  652 

Evansville  &  T.  H.660  821 
Florida  East  Coast.517   652 

Fonda,  J.  &   G....605 

Fort  Smith  &   W..605    ...    1101 

Ft.  Worth  &  D.  C.517  652     880  1254   107  270 

Ft. Worth   &   RioG.605    ...    1101    270 

Galv.,  H.  &  S.  A.. 617   720     <I3S   1208   158  373 

Georgia    1101    1317   158   422 

Georgia  &   Flor...605 

Ga.,  Fla.  &  Ala ...  605 

Georgia   S.  &  Fla.. 560  771    1317   158   422 

Grand  R.ip.  &  Ind.517  652  889  1208  107  373 
Grand  Trunk  \V..605  771  9S:i  1254  202  457 
Great   Northern ..  .517   720     !>3S   1161      64  325 

Green    Bay  &  West.605 

Gulf  &  Ship  Is... 560  6.'i2  1033  1317  15S  270 
Gulf,  Colo.  &  S.  F.517  720  S89  1161  64  325 
Hocking  Valley... 560  771  SS9  1254  107  422 
Houston  &  Tex.    C.617   771      938   1208   107  373 

Hous.  E.  &  W.  T.560  S21   1101    457 

Illinois    Central... 517   720     938   1161     64  325 

Ind.    Harbor    Belt. 605  S21   1083 457 

Ind'apolis     South.. 560    ...    1101 

Intern'l    &    Gt.    N.560  720   1101   1317  202   373 

lovi-a    Central 517   771      983   12.i4   202   422 

Kanawha  &  Mich.. 560  771  983  1254  158  422 
Kan.  C.  M.  &  O..V.  '..  *...  "...  V.  '.. 
Kan.  City  South.. 517  652  889  1161  64  270 
Lake  Erie  &  VV...617  720  983  1208  107  373 
Lake  S.  &  Mich.  8.517  720  983  1161  107  873 
Lehigh  &  Hud.  R...560  821    1033 457 
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1059  1178  1808  202 

1059  1175  1808  170 

lion  1318  56  102 

lion  isi8  50  201 

806  1115  1430  90 

1383   

1010  1318  1662  . .. 
1106  1318  50  202 
1883  202 

965  1225  1430  99 

1010  1125  1562  139 

965  1178  1562  170 

...  1178  1808  170 


066  1225 
1100  1818 

965  1276 

1383 

1100  1318 
1108  1318 
1106  1178 

965  1225 
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1059  1275 
HOG  1318 
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1059  1275 

965  1178 

965  1225 
1106  1178 

965  1178 
1059  1275 
1010  1275 
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1106  1178 


1430  130 

56  •.. 

1562   99 

56  .'.'. 

202 

1808  202 
1562  170 
1430  139 

56  202 

56  202 
1430  99 
1808  139 
1430  139 
1808  170 
1430  99 
1430  139 

56  170 
1430  99 
1808  170 
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1808  189 
1808  139 
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268 
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889  1161   64  270 

1101 

983  1161  107  270 

983  1254  158  373 

983  1317  202  457 

983  1317  158  457 

983  1161  107  873 


911  1010  1178  1562  170  290 
542   965  1225  1430   99  326 
747   965  1178  1430  99  258 
1383  258 

747   965  1225  1430  99  290 
844  1059  1275  1808  170  368 

1318 290 

911  1059  1383  202  258 

542  1010  1275  1562  139  290 
1383 434 


542   S65  1178  1430 


844  1106  1178 


911 
542 
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1059 

1010 

965 

1010 


1178 
1225 
1178 
1225 


1178 


938  1254  158  422 

889  158  422 

983  1254  158  422 

1101  1317  ...  457 

938  1208  64  325 

889  120S  107  325 

889  1161  64  325 

983  158  270 

889  1264  107  873 


911 
844 


1106 
1106 


965 
1010 


1106 
1059 


1318 
1318 
1383 
1178 
1383 
1383 
1178 
1275 
1225 
1383 
1275 


99  368 

434 

56  170  *. . 

434 

1808  202  258 
1430  99  258 
1430  99  258 
1430  139  290 

434 

56  202  258 

434 

56  202  368 

50  202  326 

1808  170  258 

1808  170  258 

1562  170  326 

...  434 

99  258 

170  258 

99  290 

170  258 

99  326 

...  434 


1562 
1562 
1430 
56 
1562 


844  1106  1275  1808  170  326 

434 

747  1010  1275  1562  139  326 
844  1059  1318   56  202  '.  . 


911  1059  1818  56  170  368 
911  1010  1275  1562  99  258 
844  1100  1318  56  170  368 
542   965  1275  1430  99  290 


844  1106  1178 
542  965  1178 
844  1059  1178 
844  1010  1275 

542  loio  1225 
1388 


56  202  368 

1430  99  326 

56  170  368 

56  170  326 

202  326 

1562  139  368 

434 

368 

747  1010  1275  1562  170  434 
844  1059  1275  180S  139  326 
911  1059  1178   56  170  368 


747  965  1178  1430  99  258 
747  1010  1275  1562  139  290 
542  1010  1275  1562  139  290 
1383 434 
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...  484 
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09  808 
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1208 
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1059 
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1275 
1318 

1502 
50 

90  200 

I.ouixiuna  Hi    Ark. ,500 

Hit 

1033 

201  258 

Louii.  R.  &  N.  Co.5flO 

Hit 

1083 

1317 

202  422 

Oil 

1106 

l.ilM 

50 

170  308 

l.oiii.iano  Went...  500 

821 

0M3 

1317 

.  .  422 

Oil 

1059 

1311 

50 

201  320 

Loiiikville  &  Naih.517 

652 

889 

not 

107  825 

641 

005 

1225 

1480 

00  808 

L'villr,  il.&Sl.  L.500 

1033 

...  457 

1318 

...  168 

Maine  Central.  .  .  .617 

720 

H89 

1208 

107  270 

747 

905 

1178 

1430 

00  268 

Mirhignn  ('enlrBl.5I7 

720 

983 

1208 

107  457 

642 

1010 

1276 

1502 

180  280 

Midland  Valley  ..500 

052 

1033 

1317 

202  270 

844 

1106 

1178 

50 

...  268 

Min'ap.,li,*Sl.  L.517 

771 

1254 

202  422 

H44 

1059 

1275 

1808 

130  826 

M.  st.r.  &  S.S.  M.... 

...  467 

811 

1106 

1318 

IHMH 

...  3S8 

MiHs.  Central 605 

...  870 

. . .  4>4 

Miss.  Riv.  &  U.  T.006 

. . .  414 

MiiHouri  &  N. Ark. 606 

1101 

1178 

...  4S4 

Miss.Miri,  K.  &  T..617 

652 

088 

1161 

04  325 

642 

005 

1178 

1430 

00  280 

Missouri  Pacific 

088 

202  422 

911 

1050 

13lh 

1808 

•  ,  .  •  .  . 

.Mobile  «t  (Jhio...500 

811 

038 

1208 

107  825 

747 

005 

1225 

1430 

130  200 

M.,  J.  &  K.  C....5no 

Monongahela  005 

821 

1038 

not 

1317 

202  . . . 

1388 

...  484 

1101 

. . .  434 

Morgans  La.  &  Tex. 

R.  R.  &  S.  S.  Co.560 

771 

983 

1254 

158  378 

844 

1050 

131H 

56 

202  320 

Nash.,  C.  &  St.  L..560 

720 

938 

1208 

64  325 

747 

1059 

1225 

I  .-.62 

139  320 

Nevada  Northern.... 

.  .  .  457 

1106 

13h3 

56 

...  • .  . 

New  Orleans  &  N.500 

771 

983 

1317 

202  270 

Oil 

1059 

117» 

1808 

202  268 

N.  Orleans  Gt.  .N..500 

821 

1033 

202  270 

911 

1106 

117h 

50 

202  • .  . 

N.  Or.,  M.  &  C 

844 
642 

1106 
1010 

1318 
1275 

66 
1.502 

170  *. . 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R..517 

720 

983 

1161 

107  378 

139  280 

N.  Y.,  C.  &  St.  L.517 

720 

889 

1208 

107  373 

747 

1010 

1225 

1 562 

139  820 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  Sc  11.517 

652 

889 

1161 

64  270 

542 

965 

1178 

1  430 

99  368 

N.  Y.,  0.  &  W...517 

652 

938 

1208 

64  422 

747 

1010 

1178 

1562 

99  290 

N.  Y.,  Phila.  &  N.... 

1317 

1.58  457 

911 

lO.'-.O 

1383 

1808 

202  258 

N.  Y..  S.  &  W...560 

821 

983 

1317 

158  422 

911 

1059 

1318 

1808 

202  326 

Norfolk  Southern. 517 

771 

889 

1254 

107  270 

747 

1010 

1178 

98  826 

Norfolk  &  West.. 517 

652 

889 

1101 

84  325 

542 

965 

1225 

1502 

99  258 

Northern  Central.... 

1208 

64  325 

747 

1010 

1225 

1562 

99  258 

Northern  Pacific. 517 

652 

889 

1161 

107  422 

747 

1010 

1225 

1430 

99  368 

Northwestern  Pac. 560 

771 

1033 

1254 

158  373 

844 

1059 

1318 

1808 

170  826 

Ore.  R.R.  &  N.  Co.517 

720 

938 

1208 

107  373 

844 

1106 

1225 

1562 

170  200 

Ore  Short  Line. 517 

720 

9.S8 

1208 

64  373 

747 

1010 

1225 

1.562 

139  290 

202  •  . 

Pecos  &  No.  Tex.605 

821 

1033 

1317 

202  457 

911 

1883 

202  434 

Pennsylvania  Co.  .517 

652 

889 

1161 

64  325 

542 

965 

1225 

1430 

90  258 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. . . . 

1161 

64  325 

542 

965 

1225 

1430 

99  238 

Peoria  &  Eastern. 560 

771 

983 

1254 

158  373 

911 

1059 

1275 

1808 

170  290 

Peoria  &  Pekin  U  605 

. . .  434 

Pere  Marquette..  .517 

720 

938 

1161 

64  270 

542 

905 

1178 

14.30 

99  290 

Phila.  &■  Reading. 517 

720 

983 

1208 

107  325 

747 

1010 

1225 

1.562 

170  *.. 

Phila.,  B.  &  W 

1208 

64  325 

542 

065 

1225 

14.30 

99  258 

P.  &  L.  E 560 

771 

983 

1254 

107  373 

911 

1059 

1275 

1808 

ISO  290 

P.,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.517 

652 

889 

1161 

64  325 

542 

965 

1226 

1430 

99  258 

P.,  S.  &  N 560 

1101 

1317 

...  422 

1318 

202  368 

Port  Reading 605 

1.383 

...  * .  . 

Q.,  0.  &  K.  C 605 

R.,  F.  &  P 605 

1101 

. .  .  434 

821 

1033 

1317 

...  457 

1383 

56 

202  368 

Rutland  517 

771 

983 

1254 

107  373 

911 

1059 

1275 

1808 

139  200 

St.  Jos.  &  Gr.  Is.. 560 

652 

938 

1317 

202  422 

844 

1106 

1318 

56 

202  326 

St.  Louis  &  San  F.517 

720 

938 

1254 

158  325 

642 

1010 

1225 

1,562 

139  320 

St.  Louis,  B.  &  M.560 

821 

1101 

1254 

202  422 

844 

1106 

1383 

56 

170  368 

St.  L.,  I.  Mtn.  &  S.... 

983 

202  422 

911 

10.59 

1318 

1808 

*. .  *. . 

St.  L.  M.  B,  Term. 605 

821 

1033 

...  457 

1383 

...  434 

St.  L.,  San  F.  &  T.605 

1101 

...  270 

...  484 

St.  L.  Southwest.. 517 

720 

938 

1208 

158  325 

747 

1010 

1225 

1,562 

139  326 

St.  L.  S.  of  Tex.. 517 

720 

938 

1208 

158  325 

747 

1010 

1225 

1562 

139  826 

San  A.  &  A.  Pass.517 

771 

889 

1208 

202  373 

911 

1010 

1383 

1808 

170  326 

San  Pedro,  Los  An- 

geles &  Salt  L..517 

720 

938 

120s 

202  373 

747 

1010 

13S3 

1808 

170  326 

San.  Fe,  P.  &  P...560 

821 

1033 

1317 

202  422 

844 

1100 

1318 

56 

202  290 

Seaboard  Air  L.  .517 

720 

983 

1254 

202  373 

747 

1010 

1275 

1562 

139  368 

South  Buffalo  . .  .605 

...  434 

Southern   517 

652 

938 

1161 

64  325 

642 

965 

1178 

14.30 

139  290 

South.  R.  in  Miss.aOa 

938 

...  457 

...  290 

Southern   Ind 560 

652 

1033 

1317 

202  270 

911 

1106 

1318 

202  368 

So.  Kans.  of  Tex.605 

821 

1033 

1317 

202  457 

911 

1383 

202  434 

So.  Pac.  Co 517 

720 

938 

1208 

64  373 

747 

1010 

1225 

1562 

170  326 

Spok.  &  In.  Emp. ... 

821 

1033 

...  457 

1383 

...  *. . 

Spokane  Intern'l.  560 

1101 

...  457 

1383 

...  368 

Spok.,  Port.  &  S.... 

1033 

1317 

202  422 

844 

1059 

1318 

isis 

* . .  *. . 

S.,  B.  &  N.  Y...560 

1101 

...  434 

Tennessee  Cent...  560 

771 

1033 

1317 

202  270 

1106 

1318 

56 

202  290 

Term  R.R.  Assn. 

of  St.  Louis..  605 

821 

1033 

...  457 

1383 

...  434 

Tex.  &  New  Or..  517 

720 

938 

1208 

158  373 

747 

1010 

1275 

1562 

139  326 

Texas  &  Pac 517 

720 

889 

1161 

64  325 

542 

1010 

1225 

14,30 

139  290 

Texas  Central. . .  .  560 

1101 

1317 

202  422 

911 

1383 

...  368 

Toledo  &  0.  Cent.560 

771 

983 

1254 

107  373 

844 

1059 

1275 

170  290 

Toledo,  P.  &  W..560 

1033 

1317 

...  422 

844 

1106 

1318 

...  368 

T..  St.  L.  &  W..517 

771 

1033 

1254 

158  422 

844 

1 059 

1275 

1808 

139  326 

Trinitv  &  Braz.  V.560 

821 

938 

1254 

107  373 

844 

1106 

1318 

56 

...  434 

Ulster  &  Dela....560 

821 

1101 

...  457 

1383 

...  368 

U.  R.R.  of  Bait 

...  457 

1383 

...  434 

U.  R.R.  of  Pgh..605 

821 

1033 

...  270 

1883 

...  434 

Union  Pacific 517 

652 

938 

1161 

158  373 

542 

965 

1225 

1430 

139  258 

Vandalia   517 

652 

889 

1208 

64  825 

747 

965 

1225 

1430 

99  258 

Vicks..  S.  &  Pac. 560 

771 

983 

1317 

202  270 

911 

1059 

1178 

1808 

202  258 

Vir.  &  S'western..560 

1033 

...  457 

1383 

...  368 

Virginian  560 

771 

1033 

1317 

202  457 

844 

1106 

1318 

1808 

170  290 

Wabash   517 

771 

938 

1208 

107  373 

747 

1059 

1225 

1562 

139  290 

Wabash  Pgh.  T..605 
Wash,  Southern..  605 

1101 

1101 

...  457 

1383 

56 

202  368 

W.  Tersev  &  Sea 

1254 

158  457 

911 

1059 

1275 

1808 

170  258 

West.  Maryland. .  605 

821 

1033 

1264 

202  ... 

1106 

1318 

56 

...  368 

West.  Rv.  of  Ala.... 

1101 

...  422 

1383 

...  868 

Wheeling  &•  L.  E.517 

771 

889 

1208 

107  373 

747 

ioso 

1275 

1808 

170  290 

Wichita  Vallev...605 

1101 

...  270 

• 

...  457 

911 

1106 

1318 

1808 

•      • 

Yazoo  &  Miss.  V.517 

720 

938 

1161 

64  325 

642 

1106 

1225 

1562 

139  363 

•Inaicates    returns    received    too   late    for   current    publication, 
published  on    following  pages. 
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Pre«ldent   Ripley  on   Railway  Capitalization  .md   Rate*. 

President  Kiplcy  of  the  Siiiila  l\-  oit  Oclolicr  -'7  made  public 
nl  TiM>el<a  a  letter  he  had  written  to  Governor  Stubbs  of  Kansas 
rcKardiiiK  tlie  subject  of  lailway  capitalization  and  rales.  The 
iittir  was  ui  reply  to  one  which  had  been  written  by  Gtivcrnor 
Stilbbs  to  him.     lii  the  course  of  his  letter  Mr.  Ripley  said: 

"Our  rates  us  they  stand  to-day  arc  a  Rrowtli-  the  result  of 
e.\periencc;  of  contact  with  shippers;  of  conference  and  coni- 
pnmiise-  in  many  casts  of  cnnossion  to  pul)lic  opinion  even 
when  we  believed  tliat  public  opinion  to  be  mistaken.  Also  they 
are  the  results  of  competition  between  railways,  between  rail- 
ways an<l  waterways,  between  markets  and  between  individuals, 
and  lastly,  they  arc  in  part  due  to  legislation  and  national  laws, 
mostly  uninteilinent  and  passed  in  time  of  popular  hysteria. 
If  all  these  inlluenccs  combined  have  not  produced  a  perfect 
lesuU  arc  not  the  public  and  the  law-makers  at  least  in  part 
responsible? 

"In  my  forty  years'  experience  m  the  consideration  of 
railway  rates  I  have  not  known  of  a  case  in  which  the 
physical  value  of  the  railway  property  or  its  capitali- 
zation was  jjiven  any  ci'iisideraiion.  The  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  value  of  the  property  to  be  transported,  the  price  at  the 
I  rigmalini;  point  and  at  destination,  the  shipper's  view  of  what 
he  can  atTord  to  pay.  the  rates  prevailing  in  adjacent  territory, 
whcthrr  by  rail  or  water,  and  in  general  the  value  of  the  service, 
are  the  factors  which  determine  the  rates,  when  not  interfered 
with  by  the  various  'regulating'  bodies,  which  occasionally  cast 
stones  into  the  nieshos  of  th:  machinery.  For  instance,  the  four 
trunk  lines  in  Kansas  must  perforce  have  the  same  rates,  yet 
their  capitalization  ranges  from  about  $^15,000  for  the  Missouri 
Pacific  to  about  $100,000  for  the  Union  Pacific.  The  rates  of 
liics?  four  must  not  only  be  identical  at  the  various  junctions 
with  each  other,  but  also  at  local  points,  because  the  rates  at  a 
station  on  the  Santa  Fe  must  not  be  higher  or  lower  than  at  a 
station  20  miles  across  .-onntry  on  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

'Y'ou  cite  the  supreme  court  decision  in  the  gas  company  case, 
where  a  6  per  cent,  return  was  held  sufHcient,  but  in  that  case 
the  court  said  that  in  determining  the  sufficiency  of  a  particular 
rate  of  compensation  'the  amount  of  risk  in  the  business  is  a 
most  important  factor,'  and  this  factor  the  court  found  was 
'reduced  almost  to  a  minimum.'  In  the  case  of  railways,  liow- 
evcr,  this  element  of  risk,  you  must  admit,  is  large  and  constant. 
You  also  ask  why  the  railways  appeal  to  the  courts  alleging 
ihat  various  legislative  bodies  are  attempting  to  confiscate  their 
property.  I  am  not  a  law-yer,  but  I  imagine  the  idea  is  that 
only  by  alleging  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  can  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  courts  be  invoked.  The  acts  of 
state  legislatures  and  the  orders  of  state  commissions  fixing 
rates  have  been  sucessfully  attacked  because  the  facts  in  given 
cases  showed  that  such  rates  were  plainly  confiscatory,  and, 
hence,  it  was  unnecessary  to  ask  for  a  finding  as  to  the  limits 
of  a  reasonable  return  upon  a  business  involving  so  much  risk 
as  that  of  railroading.  In  the  gas  case,  the  court  recognized 
that  there  was  a  'line  of  division  between  possible  confiscation 
and  proper  regulation,'  and  that  line  has  to  be  judicially  deter- 
mined. 1  believe  the  courts  will  hold  that  the  limit  of  proper 
legulation  has  been  passed  if  any  carrier  be  deprived  of  the 
reasonable  compensation  it  has  a  right  to  expect,  considering  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered,  regardless  of  the  exact  percentage 
01  profit  from  its  operations." 

Mr.  Ripley  added  that  when  he  said  that  the  capitalization  of 
the  Santa  Fe  represents  money  actually  invested  in  it,  he  had 
reference  to  tha  present  company,  which  began  business  lo  years 
ago,  taking  over  the  property  of  the  bankrupt  company.  He  said 
that  in  the  2t>  years'  experience  of  the  old  company,  the  average 
return  on  its  capitalization  was  3.23  per  cent,  on  its  bonds  and 
2.12  per  cent,  on  its  stock.  He  added,  "Now,  you  may  assume,  if 
you  please,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  original  capitalization 
represented  only  the  hopes  of  the  promoters,  but  even  supposing 
that  one-half  of  it  was  what  you  call  'water'  (which  would  be  a 
violent  assumption),  it  appears  that  the  owners  of  this  great 
property,  which  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  making  Kansas 
what  it  is  to-day,  have  received  a  totally  inadequate  return  for 
the  use  of  their  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  they  took." 

On  October  27  Mr.  Ripley  delivered  an  address  at  a  mass 
meeting  given  in  his  honor  by  the  citizens  of  Topeka.  in  which 
he  said  that  all  the  railway  asks  of  the  public  is  protection  for 
its  property,   and    freedom    from    interferenc?    with    its   business 


methods  as  long  a*  they  arc  clean  and  h"n<s!  He  laid  that  in 
the  41  years  since  the  original  line  w  it  had  paid  it» 

owner*  lc»»  than  M  per  cent,  on  its  ,  and  that  the 

.Santa  l^e  had  been  forced  into  a  pul.n  . ,  ...,,,MiKn  bccauNC  of 
the  action  of  public  officers  in  insistently  criticizing  and  niisrep- 
icsenliiiK  it. 

National     Industrial     Traffic     Leaaue. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  league 
was  held  in  Chicago  last  week.  The  committee  on  tracing  of 
I'reight  made  a  report  urging  shippers  to  desist  from  tracing 
unless  there  is  some  definite  and  urgent  reason.  "No  tracer 
should  be  started,"  said  the  committee,  "until  a  complaint  has 
been  received  from  the  consignee  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  whole 
shipment  or  a  part  thereof,  and  then  only  after  a  reasonable 
lime  has  elapsed  for  the  consignment  to  reach  destination,  unless 
the  shipper  has  information  that  his  goods  are  being  delayed 
;.l  some  point  in  transit."  The  committee  finds  that  shippers 
arc  making  so  many  tracing  requests  for  which  there  is  no  good 
reason  that  they  are  interfering  with  the  effectiveness  of  legiti- 
mate trac'ng.  A  statement  of  a  car-service  officir  of  a  western 
trunk  line  was  quoted,  in  which  he  said  that  between  6:30  and 
9;30  p.m.  of  a  single  day  he  received  telegraphic  tracers  for  125 
cars.  The  next  morning  he  found  that  there  had  been  received 
223  more,  making  a  total  of  348  wire  tracers  received  between 
6 :30  p.m.  and  8  a.m.,  and,  besides,  as  many  more  came  in  by 
the  morning  mail.  The  committee  said  that  the  carriers  have 
their  operating  departments  so  organized  as  to  expeditiously 
move  the  business  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  that  ordinarily 
the  tracing  of  freight  will  not  hasten  a  shipment.  W.  E. 
Beechani.  car  accountant  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
who  was  present  to  address  the  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  General 
Superintendents'  Association,  said  that  at  certain  seasons  con- 
gestions occur  aiui  cannot  be  avoided.  The  carriers  arc  willing 
to  establisli  and  keep  in  commission  a  tracing  department  equal 
to  the  demands  of  any  ordinary  conditions,  but  they  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  the  faults  of  shippers.  The  tracing  de- 
partment cannot  move  traffic  when  the  motive  pow-er  is  unable 
to  do  so,  and,  of  course,  every  road  in  the  country  makes  it  a 
practice  to  move  its  freight  in  the  most  expeditious  manner 
practicable. 

The  committee  on  loss  and  damage  from  team  tracks  said 
that  it  IS  the  judgment  of  the  league's  legislative  committee 
"that  where  delivery  is  made  to  the  consignee  on  public  team 
tracks,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  railway,  both  as  a  carrier  and  a 
warehouse  man,  to  exercise  the  same  cars  in  the  protection  of 
property  being  handled  from  the  team  track  that  it  does  for 
property  being  unloaded  through  their  depots,  and  must  afford 
reasonable  police  protection  until  delivery  is  actually  made  to 
the  consignee.  If,  however,  consignee  fails  to  remove  the  prop- 
erty withih  a  re.isonable  time,  the  liability  of  the  carrier  as  a 
warehonsL-  m:n\  will  be  lessened  accordingly."  As  to  package 
freight  delivered  from  team  tracks,  it  w-as  the  judgment  of  the 
legislative  committee  that  the  liability  of  the  carrier  ceases  when 
delivery  has  been  effected  at  the  car  door.  Two  subjects,  "Con- 
trol of  Coastwise  Traffic  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion" and  "Ownership  and  Control  of  Competing  Water  Car- 
riers," were  laid  on  the  table,  as  differences  developed  between 
the  members  as  to  what  policy  the  government  should  pursue 
:)s  to  these  matters. 

The  committee  on  re-issuing  tariffs  to  show  changes  from 
former  issues  called  attention  to  the  order  issued  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  July  13,  1910,  requiring  that 
all  tariff  publications  filed  with  the  commission  after  September 
1  must  indicate,  by  the  use  of  black-face  type  or  by  the  use  of 
symbols  with  proper  explanations,  all  increases  in  rates,  and  the 
committee  on  simplification  of  tariffs  was  authorized  to  see  if 
tariffs  couid  not  be  so  printed  as  to  show  decreases  as  well  as 
increase.s  in  rates. 

The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected : 

President,  J.  C.  Lincoln,  St.  Louis. 

X'ice-prcsident,  W.  M.  Hopkins.  Chicago. 

Secretary-treasurer,  O.  F.  Bell,  Chicago. 

Honorary  vice-presidents :  T.  S.  Marvin,  New  York ;  H.  W.  B. 
Glover.  Atlanta:  J.  S.  Davant.  Memphis:  I.  H.  Johnston.  Okla- 
homa City;  C.  R.  Rust,  Duluth;  F.  B.  Gregson,  Los  Angeles; 
D.  O.  Ives.  Boston;  Jno.  Wunderlick,  Cedar  Kapids:  H.  M. 
.vcwii;'.  Philadelphia;  R.  E.  Hanley,  Bnffalo. 
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Directori :  S.  H.  Babcock,  Salt  Lake  City :  H.  C.  Barlow, 
Chicago;  I.  S.  Bas;stt.  Pittsburgh:  Geo.  T.  Bell.  Sioux  City; 
;.  M.  Belleville.  Pittsburgh;  F.  T.  Bentley,  Chicago;  C.  J. 
Bertchy,  Milwaukee;  L.  B.  Boswell,  Quiiicy ;  Jas.  Collord,  Buf- 
falo; M.  S.  Dean,  Chicago;  A.  R.  Ebi,  Moline;  W.  J.  Evans. 
Chicago ;  W.  H.  Frederick,  Buffalo ;  C.  B.  Gregory,  Rockford ; 
J.  M.  Guild,  Omaha;  W.  D.  Hurlbut.  Chicago;  C.  .-\.  Jennings. 
Chicago;  Jos.  Keavy,  Indianapolis:  F.  W.  Maxwell,  Denver; 
E.  J.  McVann.  Omaha;  F.  B.  Montgomery,  Chicago;  R.  Muehl- 
Lerg,  St.  Louis ;  B.  H.  O'Meara.  Cedar  Rapids :  E.  .\.  Risdon, 
Duluth;  G.  -V.  Schroeder,  Milwaukee:  J  J.  Telford,  Louisville; 
W.  P.  Trickett,  Minneapolis;  \V.  R.  Wheeler,  San  Francisco; 
E.  E.  Williamson.  Cincinnati;  H.  G.  Wilson,  Kansas  City;  E.  G. 
Wylic,  Des  Moines. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


John  T.  Marchand,  for  several  years  personal  representative 
of  President  Winchell,  of  the  Rock  Island,  has  been  appointed 
an  attorney  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


Jurisdiction    Over    Private    Cars. 

Pat.  Chappelle  v.  Louisville  &  Nashville.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Lane : 

Petition  of  defendant  for  rehearing  denied,  the  commission  re- 
affirming its  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  private  cars  when 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  amusement  outfits,  theatrcal  com- 
panies, and  the  like.     (19  I.  C.  C,  456.) 


Effect    of-  Competition    at    Minneapolis    Recognized. 

Omaha  Grain  E-vchanyc  v.  Chicago  &  Xortli  Western  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clark: 

Complaint  alleges  unreasonable  rates  on  grain  from  parts  of 
South  Dakota.  Minnesota  and  Iowa  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rates  from  same  points  to  other  markets ;  the 
real  and  important  question  here  is  whether  or  not  defendants 
shall  be  required  to  establish  rates  from  the  territory  in  question 
to  Omaha  on  a  basis  of  like  rates  for  like  distances  as  com- 
pared with  their  rates  from  same  points  to  Minneapolis.  It  is 
held  that  the  rates  to  Minneapolis  are  strongly  influenced  or  con- 
trolled by  competitive  conditions  which  do  not  likewise  affect 
the  rates  to  Omaha.  The  interests  of  the  Minneapolis  lines 
which  do  not  also  reach  Omaha,  as  well  as  the  demands  of  the 
milling  interests  at  Minneapolis,  create  conditions  which,  as  to 
the  rates  and  transportation  to  Minneapolis,  are  substantially 
dissimilar  from  those  which  apply  to  the  rates  and  the  trans- 
portation to  Omaha.     (19  I.  C.  C,  424.") 


Validation    of    Excursion     Tickets. 

In  re  extra  fare  paid  by  reason  of  non-validation  of  limited 
excursion  ttcicets.     Opinion  by  Chairman  Knapp. 

Ths  conmiission  on  its  own  motion  investigated  the  subject  of 
validation  regulations,  and  has  decided  that  a  regulation  by  a 
railway  conipaii)-  which  provides  that  a  person  who  fails  to  have 
the  return  portion  of  his  excursion  ticket  validated  must  pay  the 
one-way  fare  to  the  conductor,  and  that  the  railway  will  refund 
this  fare  on  the  passenger's  proving  that  he  returned  over  the 
same  road  that  his  ticket  called  for  and  that  with  the  exception 
of  having  the  ticket  validated  he  fulfilled  all  the  contracts  of  the 
ticket,     (in  I.  C.  C,  440.) 

George  H'.  Riler  v.  Oregon  Short  Line  et  al.  Opinion  by  Coni- 
tnissioner  I'rouly  : 

ThiTc  i.s  ureal  furcc  in  the  position  of  complainant  that  good 
faith  to  the  public  would  require  defendants  to  state  in  adver- 
tisements of  their  excursions  the  total  amount  which  wouUI  l)f 
exacted  for  the  transportation  service,  of  which  validation  is  ,i 
part;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  held  to  be  a  viol.i- 
tion  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  to  exact  a  part  of  the  taritT 
rate  at  the  ticket  office  when  the  ticket  is  sold  and  the  balance 
of  that  rate  at  the  validating  agency  when  the  ticket  is  validated 

While  it  seems  probable  that  in  sr)mc  instances  the  place  "f 
validation  might  lie  made  mure  crinvenient  than  it  now  is  and 
that  the  atmoyame  to  the  public  might  he  somewhat  lessened, 
still  upon  the  showing  ma(l<'  in  this  record  and  upon  knnwlcdye 
of  the  situatinn.  the  ronnnission  hesitates  to  interfere  by  any 
general  rule.  If  special  instances  arise  where  the  inconvenience 
is  undue,  those  can  be  ilcalt  with  individually. 

It  has  bf-en  assumed  that  the  validation  of  these  excursion 
tickets  was  a   retful.itinn  nr  (iraetirr   which   fell   within  the  jiiris- 


dicfion  of  this  commission,  but  that  point  has  not  lieeu  particu- 
larly considered,  and  is  not  decided. 

Under  the  method  of  handling  these  validation  fees  they  never 
(iud  their  way  into  the  revenue  returns  of  the  carriers  to  this 
commission.  In  some  way  those  fees  should  tind  their  way  into 
the  accounts  of  the  railways ;  but  the  circumstance  that  a  proper 
account  of  the  fees  is  not  given  does  not  of  necessity  stamp  the 
exaction  of  it  or  the  method  of  its  exaction  as  illegal. 

Complainant's  contention  that  the  manner  in  which  these  vali- 
dation fees  are  handled  amounts  to  a  violation  of  the  fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  is  not  sustained.     (19  I.  C.  C,  443.) 


COURT    NEWS. 


A  press  despatch  from  Ogden  says  that  a  clothing  dealer  of 
that  city  has  been  convicted  and  fined  J^WO  for  riding  on  a  pass 
from  Ogden  to  Reno  last  July,  at  the  time  of  the  prize  fight, 
and  a  representative  of  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been  arrested 
for  giving  the  pass. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Montana  held  that 
railway  employees  cannot  use  in  that  state  any  passes  excepting 
those  issued  by  the  lines  by  which  they  are  employed.  The 
consequence  is  that  all  traveling  representatives  of  the  roads  are 
having  to  pay  cash  fares  when  off  the  lines  of  their  own  roads. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  denied  the 
application  of  the  state'  of  Oklahoma  for  writs  of  certiorari 
to  take  from  the  federal  court  of  appeals  the  appeals  of  the  state 
from  the  order  restraining  the  Oklahoma  railway  commission 
from  enforcing  its  orders  reducing  commodity  and  passenger 
rates  within  that  state.  The  ground  for  the  motion  was  that 
as  the  state  court  had  declared  the  orders  legal,  there  was  an 
unseemly  conflict  between  the  federal  and  state  courts. 

The  United  States  circuit  court,  at  St.  Paul,  October  27,  is- 
sued an  order  restraining  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
from  enforcing  its  decision  requiring  the  railways  to  reduce 
their  rates  on  lemons  from  California  to  eastern  points  from 
$1.15  to  $1.  The  court  said  that  the  question  presented  was  very 
important,  that  the  judges  had  serious  doubts  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  order,  and  that  they  felt  it  should  be  suspended  until  it 
could  be  passed  on  by  the  new  commerce  court. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  at  Chicago  on  Octo- 
ber 25  entered  a  decree  putting  in  efifect  the  orders  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Den- 
ver rate  cases.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  held  that  the  through  rate  should  ordinarily 
be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates,  and  required  that  through 
rates  less  than  the  sums  of  the  locals  be  made  to  cities  on  the 
Missouri  river  and  to  Denver.  The  shippers  interested  in  this 
litigation  will  present  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
petitions  for  reparation  amounting  to  $300,000,  the  reparation 
being  demanded  because  the  railways  kept  in  effect  the  higher 
rates  after  the  Interstate  Commission  had  ordered  them  reduced. 

Judge  Tuthill,  of  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  county,  Illinois, 
on  October  28  dissolved  a  temporary  injunction  which  he  had 
previously  issued  restraining  the  Parmelee  Transfer  Company 
and  seven  railways  entering  Chicago  from  carrying  out  an  agree- 
ment to  give  the  Parmelee  company  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
checking  railway  baggage  from  residences  in  Chicago  to  desti- 
nations. The  injunction  had  been  issued  on  the  prayer  of  the 
hrank  F  Scott  Transfer  (  mnpany.  In  dissolving  it  Judge 
Tuthill  said  that  the  railway  companies  have  the  full  right  to 
select  a  transfer  company  to  handle  baggage  checks.  The 
Parttielec  company  alleged  that  the  Scott  company  had  offered 
to  sell  out  to  it  at  an  exorbitant  price  and  that  the  litigation 
was  begun  to  compel  acceptance  of  the  otTer. 

Mileage   Tickets   In   South   Carolina. 

The  supreme  court  uf  South  Carolina  has  rendered  a  decision 
to  the  effect  that  a  specific  contract  is  made  when  a  mileage 
ticket  is  bought,  and  that  the  purchaser  must  exercise  reasonable 
diligence  to  get  the  coupons  exchanged  for  a  ticket  according 
to  the  rule  in  llie  contract,  wherever  practicable.  If  there  is  a 
ticket  :ii;ent  al  .i  staiii>n,  the  mileage  book  holder  nuist  get  his 
ticket.  It  there  i>  none  then  the  mileage  book  coupons  may 
be  tendered  fur  passage  on  the  train.  The  case  was  brought 
by  Des  I'ortes  against  the  Southern  Railway,  and  a  lower  court 
had  niven  him  (lamages  for  ejectment;  but  the  supreme  court 
reversed    the  Jiidv;iiietit. 
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ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,   FmancUl   ^nd   Leyal  Officers. 

I  In-  .'lliifrii  ot  ilic  Stockton  I  crminal  &  l''.astcrii.  a  luw  line 
in  Califiirtiia,  arc  as  follows:  .\l.  J.  Ciardncr,  president;  I''.  J.  W. 
Dii'trirh.  first  vici'-prcsidcnt ;  Andrew  Mit'orinick,  second  vice- 
president;  J.  E.  Adams,  secretary,  and  A.  O  Rotiimliitsli,  t:cas 
nrer.  all   with  offices  at  Stockton,  Cal. 

iiuiilint  to  the  separation  of  the  iiianaKeinenl  of  tiie  lliicago 
<S:  Alton  and  the  1  olcdo,  St.  l.ouis  &  Western  from  tiiat  of 
the  .Minneapolis  &  St.  l.ouis  and  the  Iowa  Central,  CJeorKf  II 
Koss.  \ ice-president  of  the  four  roatls.  resigns  from  the  Min- 
neapolis &  St.  l.ouis  and  the  Iowa  Central,  and  will  continue 
as  vice-president  of  tlic  other  two.  C.  H.  Ackert,  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  operation  of  the  four  roads,  resigns,  and  W. 
G.  Hierd.  general  manager  of  the  .Minneapolis  &  St.  l.ouis  and 
the  Iowa  I  entr.il.  has  heen  apjiointed  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  oi  those  two  roads,  with  oftice  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn,  t.^ee  item  under  Operating  Officers.)  E.  S.  Benson  re- 
signs as  comptroller  of  the  four  roads,  and  has  been  appointed 
auditor  ot  the  t.hicago  &  .Mton  and  the  Toledo.  St.  Louis  & 
Western,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  \V.  1).  Tucker,  re- 
signed. 

Operating   Officers. 

W  .  .M.  Jaekle  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  with  office  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  succeeding  C  P.  A.  Lonergan,  resigned. 

.\.  F.  Helm,  trainmaster  of  the  Wabash  Railroad,  at  Decatur, 
HI.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  and 
Buffalo  divi'^ions,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  succeeding  to  the 
duties  of  W.  C.  Heth,  acting  superintendent,  who  has  been  as- 
signed to  other  duties. 

D.  C.  Cheney,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed 
a  fuel  inspector,  with  office  at  Chicago.  P.  C.  Eldredge,  division 
superintendent  at  ^Llwaukce,  succeeds  Mr.  Cheney,  and  F.  M. 
Miller  succeeds  Mr.  Eldredge. 

Incident  to  the  separation  of  the  management  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  from  that  of 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central,  F.  W.  Morse 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  &  .\lton 
and  the  Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Western,  with  office  at  Chicago. 
See  item   under   Executive,   I'inancial  and   Legal   Officers. 

H.  (.'.  Manchtsier,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Maine  Central,  the  Washington  County  and  the  Somerset 
Railway  at  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  these  roads  and  the  Sebasticook  &  Moosehead, 
with  office  at  Portland.  He  will  have  jurisdiction  over  train  and 
station  service  matters,  the  distribution  of  power  and  passenger 
equipment  and  the  supervision  of  train  and  steamer  schedules. 

The  Hine  system  of  organization  having  been  established  on 
the  Wyoming  division  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  titles  of  master 
mechanic,  division  engineer,  trainmaster,  traveling  engineer  and 
assistant  engineer  have  been  abolished,  and  the  following  of- 
ficers, as  well  as  H.  J.  Roth,  now  assistant  superintendent  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  will  hereafter  be  designated  as  assistant  super- 
intendent: Win.  Niland,  master  mechanic;  G.  R.  Smith,  train- 
master; Otis  Thayer,  assistant  engineer,  and  A.  J.  Wharf,  divi- 
sion engineer,  all  with  offices  at  Cheyenne,  and  F.  C.  Letts, 
.trainmaster  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  "M.  F.  White,  trainmaster  at 
North  P'latte.  -Meb. 

R.  E.  Boswell.  superintendent  of  the  Sixth  division  of  the 
Seaboard  .Air  Line,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  having  resigned  to 
engage  in  other  business,  that  division  has  been  abolished  and 
the  territory  south  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  been  re-divisioned. 
There  will  be  two  divisions  in  future  instead  of  three.  H.  B. 
Grimshaw.  superintendent  of  the  Fifth  division,  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  new  Fourth  divi- 
sion, with  office  at  Savannah,   in   charge  of   the  territorv   from 


Columbia  lu  Jacknonvillc,  and  from  Savannah  to  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  iiicludiiiK  l)r;inebrs  U ,  A.  Witt,  superintendent  of  the 
I'iist  divi>:ioii,  :it  Uichmond,  Va.,  ha*  been  appointed  bupvriii- 
tciideiU  of  the  iii-w  I'ifth  diviiiion,  with  office  at  Jacksonville,  in 
charge  of  the  tcrrili>ry  from  I'crnandina,  J' la.,  to  Chnltahoochcc 
river,  and  from  Jacki^onvillc  to  Tampa,  including  branchci. 

.'\.  II.  VN'esllali,  general  superinteiKJriit  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
and  the  'i'olcdo,  St.  Lf)uis  &  Western  at  iJloomington,  III.,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  & 
l.f)uisville,  with  cjftice  at  Chicago,  succeeding  15.  E.  Taylor,  rc- 
kigncd.  ;\  photograph  of  Mr.  Westfall  and  a  sketch  of  his 
career  were  published  in  the  Kailwav  /Ir/e  Gazette  of  .April  8, 
1910,  page  0G7. 

P.  (j.  Walton,  superinttndent  of  the  Cliicago  &  Alton  at 
Bloomington,  III.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  ih'-  Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  with  office  at  Lafayette,  Ind., 
succeeding  J.  V.  Sucesc,  resigned. 

Traffic  Officerg. 

C.  Morrison  has  been  appointed  .in  agent  of  the  Erie  Despatch, 
with  office  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  succeeding  G.  E.  Hurlbut,  resigned. 

Kean  B.  Wells  has  been  appointed  a  soliciting  agent  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  succeeding 
Russell   Houston,  resigned. 

J.  M.  Green  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding Paul  Gruber,  retired. 

F.  H.  Dowie  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  for  lines  at  Buffalo,  N.  V'.,  and  Salamanca,  and  the 
West,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Charles  E.  McPherson,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  lines  west,  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  western  lines,  with 
office  at  Winnipeg,  succeeding  C.  E.  E.  Ussher,  promoted. 

Oscar  Townsend,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  an 
assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
succeeding  George  F.  Thomas,  resigned  to  engage  in  other 
business. 

R.  R.  Mitclu-r,  assistant  .i^eneral  freight  agent  of  the  Kansas 
City  -Southern  at  Texarkana,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeding  E.  E. 
Smvthe.  G.  B.  Wood,  general  agent  at  Mena,  .Ark.,  succeeds 
Mr.  :\Iitchcll. 

H.  F.  Latimer,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Queen  &  Cres- 
cent Route  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  a  division 
passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Birmingham.  G.  .A.  Lawton,  city 
passenger  and  ticket  agent  at  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  traveling  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Chattanooga. 

E.  W.  Clapp,  chief  clerk  in  the  freight  department  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  in  the 
freight  department,  with  office  at  San  Francisco.  W'.  .A.  Golden, 
traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  transferred  to  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  C.  W.  Jennings  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  pas- 
senger agent,  with  office  at  San  Francisco. 

George  C.  Wells  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  eastern 
lines,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  passenger  traffic  manager,  v^'ith  office  at 
Montreal.  He  \ull  have  charge  of  the  passenger  rate  bureau 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  C.  B.  Foster,  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral passenger  agent,  western  lines,  Revelstoke,  B.  C,  and  east, 
with  office  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  H.  W.  Brodie,  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  appointed 
general  p.issenger  agent,  western  lines,  west  of  Revelstoke,  with 
office  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  A.  C.  Shaw,  general  agent,  passenger 
department,  at  Chicago,  succeeds  Mr.  Brodie,  with  office  at 
Winnipeg.  Man.  A.  B.  Calder.  general  agent  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
succeeds  Mr.  Shaw,  with  office  at  Chicago,  and  E.  E.  Penn. 
general  agent  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  succeeds  Mr.  Calder.  with 
office  at  Seattle. 
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Engineering    and    Rolling    Stock   Officers. 

C.  T.  Ripley  and  B.  Hoffman  have  been  appointed  assistant 
engineers  of  tests  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  both 
with  offices  at  Topeka,  Kan. 

J.  L.  Butler,  master  mechanic  on  the  White  river  division  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at  Cotter,  Ark.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Crane,  Mo. 

Edwin  Schenck,  Jr.,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  at  Meadows,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant master  mechanic  at  the  Trenton  shops,  succeeding  F.  E. 
Marsh,  promoted. 

D.  E.  Sullivan,  master  mechanic  of  the  Union  Pacific  at 
E\anston,  VVyo.,  and  P.  A.  Beck,  supervisor  of  bridges  and 
buildings  at  Ogden,  Utah,  have  had  their  offices  removed  to 
Cireen  River,  Wyo. 

Wm.  Garstang,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
been  appointed  also  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Northern,  with  office  at  Indianapolis. 

B.  M.  Angwin  has  been  appointed  master  car  builder  of  the 
Birmingham  Southern,  with  office  at  Pratt  City,  Ala.,  succeed- 
ing J.  N.  Collins,  deceased,  and  S.  T.  Harris  has  been  appointed 
foreman  of  car  shops  at  Pratt  City,  succeeding  N.  W.  Howell, 
resigned. 

W.  H.  Dooley,  master  mechanic  of  the  Alabama  Great  South- 
ern at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  that  company  and  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
&  Texas  Pacific,  with  office  at  Ludlow,  Ky.,  succeeding  J.  P. 
McCuen,  retired  on  account  of  ill  health.  Joseph  Quigley,  gen- 
era! foreman  of  the  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  shops  of  the  Cincinnati. 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  succeeds  Mr.  Dooley,  and  H.  B. 
Hayes,  general  foreman  of  the  Danville.  Ky.,  shops,  succeeds 
Mr.  Quigley.     C.  L.  Shattuck  succeeds  Mr.  Hayes. 

Purchasing  Officers. 
Incident  to  the   resignation  of   W.  J.  Souder  as  auditor  and 
purchasing  agent  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Des  Moines,  R.  G.  Smock, 
secretary,  with  office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will  hereafter  have 
charge  of  the  purchase  of  all  materials  and  supplies. 


OBITUARY. 

W.  T.  Condon,  traveling  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern, with  office  at  Helena,  Mont.,  died  at  Helena  on  October  24. 

M.  Hayes,  formerly  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  De'awarc 
Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington, died  at  his  home  in  Dover,  Del.,  October  31,  at  the  age 
nf  9.3  years.  Mr.  Hayes  was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  Dela- 
ware College,  at  Newark. 

J.  M.  Frazer,  general  treasurer  of  the  National  Railways  of 
.Mexico,  at  .Mexico  City,  Mex.,  died  on  October  28  in  N'cw  York 
at  the  age  of  81.  Mr.  Frazer  was  treasurer  of  the  National  Rail- 
road of  Mexico  at  the  time  it  was  taken  over  in  l'M8  to  form  part 
of  the  .N'ationai  Railways  of  Mexico,  and  previous  to  his  service 
with  the  .Mexican  lines  he  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the 
.VIobilc  &  Girard,  now  a  part  of  the  Central  of  Georgia. 

Edwin  P.  Dawley,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  as  civil  engineer,  died  at  his 
home  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  October  7.  after  a  short  illness,  at 
the  age  of  ■">7.  Mr.  Dawley  was  born  in  Providence  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University.  He  had  been  a  civil  engineer 
throughout  his  active  career.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
New  York,  Providence  &  Boston  when  that  road  was  absorbed 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  after  the  ccm 
solidation  was  continued  as  division  engineer.  It  was  during 
his  administration  that  the  company  built  the  first  bridge  acrl>^s 
the  Thames  river  at  New  London  aufl  bought  the  Cove  at 
Providence  and  built  the  new  station  on  the  site  thus  prepared. 
He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  tunnel  through  the  east  side 
hill  at  Providence,  and  he  was  the  engineer  of  construction 
when  it  was  made.  This  was  in  100'l-19()7,  ten  years  after  the 
project  was  first  broached.  Mr.  Dawley  retired  from  (he  reg- 
ular «crvice  of  the  r'rid  in  March,  IftdO.  and  opened  an  fiffico  in 
Providen  c, 


Hatltttay  (Slondlrucliott- 

New    Incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

.\lberta  Electric. — According  to  press  reports  from  2^!edicine 
Hat,  Alb.,  this  coaniany  has  applied  to  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment for  a  charter.  The  plans  call  for  an  electric  line  to  con- 
nect Medicine   Hat,  Calgary,  Lethbridge,  Banff  and  McLeod. 

Alta  &  JoRPA.N-  Valley. — Incorporated  in  Utah,  with  $200,000 
capital,  to  build  from  Sandy,  Utah,  east  to  -A.Ita,  16  miles.  B. 
F.  Cummings,  president;  W.  F.  Williams,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  M.  A.  Williams,  vice-president,  all  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Arbcckle  &  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  it  is  expected 
that  grading  work  will  be  begun  within  30  days  on  this  line.  The 
company  was  organized  to  build  from  Ardmore.  Okla.,  northwest 
to  Chickasha,  110  miles,  with  a  branch  from  Milo,  west  to  Law- 
ton,  80  miles.  There  will  be  a  number  of  short  steel  or  con- 
crete bridges,  and  probably  one  important  trestle.  Contracts 
have  not  yet  been  let.  Oscar  O.  Ayres,  president  and  acting 
chief  engineer,  Ardmore.     (.April  8,  p.  969.) 

Canadian  Northern. — .\ccording  to  press  reports,  construc- 
tion work  on  about  150  miles  from  Victoria  to  Barclay  sound, 
on  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C,  will  be  commenced  soon.  The 
route  from  Victoria  is  north  and  west  via  Esquimault,  Pedder 
bay  and  Mathiesen  lake  to  Sooke  harbor,  thence  up  Sooke  river 
and  lake  to  Shawnigan  lake,  and  crossing  the  Keksilah  to 
Cowichan  river,  thence  to  Cowichan  lake,  and  following  the 
Nitiant  valley  and  Coleman  Creek  valley  to  upper  Barkley 
sound  and  aiong  .\lberni  canal  to  Alberni,  and  it  is  pr^ipose-l  to 
eventually  extend  the  line  mrtherly  via  Comox  lake  and  Bute 
lake  to  either  Hardy  bay  or  Quatsir.o  sound.     (July  22,  p.  173.) 

The  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada  have  approved  the  loca- 
tion of  the  liiii  through  townships  26-23,  range  24,  west  fourth 
meridian,  wot  rifth  meridian,  .-Mberta,  mile  212.83  to  257.32, 
reckoned  from  the  junction  with  the  main  line  at  Vegreville, 
Alb.,  and  has  also  authorized  the  company  to  build  a  branch 
through  townships  24  and  25,  range  15,  west  of  principal  me- 
ridian, .Manitoba,  6  miles,  reckoned  from  the  junction  with  the 
Ochre  River  branch. 

Canai'Ian  Northfrn  Ontario. — The  Railway  Commissioners 
of  Canada  have  approved  the  revised  location  of  the  line  from 
Deseron'iO,  Ont.,  to  Shannonville,  through  the  townships  of 
Tyendiiiga  and  Thurlow,   12.61   miles. 

Canalia-x  Pacific. — The  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada 
nave  authorized  this  company  to  open  for  traffic  a  14-mile  section 
of  the  line  known  as  the  Virden-Mac.\uley  branch ;  also  a  sec- 
tion of  the  line  known  as  the  Pheasant  Hills  branch,  from  mile 
430.39  to  mile  561.63,  between  \\  ilkie,  Sask.,  and  Hardisty,  Man. 

Carnesville  Railway. — .^n  incorporator  writes  that  a 
charter  has  just  been  secured  in  Georgia  and  the  prospects  of 
building  arc  good.  The  projected  route  is  from  Toccoa,  Ga., 
south  via  Mize  and  Red  Hill  to  Carnesville.  about  20  miles. 
Maximum  grades  will  be  2  per  cent,  and  maximum  curvature 
eight   degrees.     W.    S.   Lrwin,   Clarkesville.  is  an   incorporator. 

Chicago,  Weatherkori)  &  Brazos  Valley.— This  company  is 
said  to  have  filed  an  amendment  to  its  charter,  providing  for 
the  construction  of  a  60-mile  extension  frnni  Bridgeport,  Wise 
county,  Tex.,  northeast  to  Gainesville.  Col.  K.  K.  Bell  and  J. 
W.  Hicks,  Weatherford,  are  interested. 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific. — Sec  >iul-track 
work  has  been  authorized  on  12.4  miles  between  Oakdale,  Tenn., 
..nd  Lancing.  Tliis  will  complete  the  double-track  from  Harri- 
man  Junction  north  to  Lancing,  with  the  exception  of  a  section 
nf  1.6  miles,  on  which  there  are  three  tunnels  and  a  bridge. 
( )n  the  completion  of  this  work  the  compan\  will  ha\e  71  miles 
iif  (li)ul)lc-lrack  between  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  (."liattatuioga, 
Tenn. 

(levelanh,  ISariierton,  Coshocton  &  Zane.-ville  (Klkiiric). 
— .\n  otliccr  writes  that  the  general  contract  to  build  the  first 
section  of  50  miles  from  Cleveland,  (Uiio,  south,  ha>  been  let 
to  .\.  De  .Mayo  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que.  The  plans  call  for  a  line 
from  Cleveland  south  via  Copley.  Harberton  and  Doylestown 
to  (lrr\ille.  Maximum  grades  will  be  2..^  per  cent,  and  maxi- 
imiin  curv.-iturc  s  dcKS      J    .1.    I'.rcitinger.  presidct;t,    I"""'   Seho- 
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licld  liiiiMiiiK;  I-.  ^'-   M.iiliU-,  cincf  ciiKim-cr,  ;1I2  l.criox  luiililiiiK, 
l)olli  of  C'lcvcl;iml 

Oei-awahe,  l.AiKAWANNA  »S:  Wk.mkhn  All  oniciT  writis  rc- 
RartliiiK  tlic  iinproviiiicnts  li>  l)c  carrinl  out  on  tlir  Montclair 
liiaiuli  that  a  loiitiail  has  bicii  Kivtn  to  Kiitcr,  Curtis  &  Hill, 
I'hilaililpliia.  Pa.,  for  work  tlirouKli  Itlooniricl.l.  N.  J.,  and  at 
\\  .ilst-NsiiiK,  nKlu«lniK  till-  .slalioiis.  KtsiiU-nls  of  Moiitclair  have 
^ul)mltl^•^l  to  the  i-oni|i;uiy  sUKK<'stions  for  channfS  in  the  plans 
lor  the  terminal  iinproveincnls  to  he  inatlc  at  that  place.  The 
channes  call  for  the  lowerins  of  the  track  terminals  to  lessen 
the  Krailcs  of  the  viaduct  (m  Grove  street;  the  covering  of  the 
driveway  at  the  approach  to  the  terminal;  provision  for  a  Y 
for  the  street  railway  company  at  the  terminal  pla/a ;  construc- 
tiim  of  a  foot  bridKC  over  Pine  street,  and  the  depression  of 
Hay  street,  to  eliminate  the  grade  crossing  at  tli.it  point. 

Denver  &  Uio  Cikam  e.— According  to  press  reports,  this  com- 
pany has  under  consideration  the  question  of  building  an  ex- 
tension southwest  to  St.  George,  Washington  county,  Utah. 
Surveys  have  already  been  made. 

Oes  Chutes  Uailroap. — See  Union  Pacific. 

IC.Nin,  OcniLTKEE  &  Western.— According  to  press  reports,  this 
eontpany  is  now  operating  trains  from  Dalhart,  Tex.,  east  to 
N'iotory,  10  miles. 

Harriman,  Knoxville  &  Eastern. — An  ofTicer  writes  that  a 
contract  has  been  given  to  the  McDowell  Contracting  Co.,  Knox- 
ville. Tenn..  for  work  on  a  section  of  this  line.  The  plans  call 
for  a  line  from  Harriman,  Tenn.,  cast  via  Knoxville,  through 
Roane.  Anderson,  Knox  and  Sevier  counties,  thence  to  a  point 
in  North  Carolina.  Maximum  grades  eastbound  will  be  0.65  pel 
cent,  compensated  and  maximum  grades  westbound  will  be  1  per 
cent,  compensated ;  maximum  curvature  6  degs.  The  work  will 
be  medium  mountain  work.  There  will  be  one  steel  bridge  and 
t'ue  or  six  trestles.  S.  E.  Hendrick,  president,  and  W.  J.  Clarke, 
chief  engineer,  Harriman. 

Hudson  River  &  Eastern  Traction. — Application  has  been 
made  to  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, for  permission  to  issue  bonds  for  an  amount  sufficient  to 
extend  this  road.  The  route  is  from  the  present  terminus  in 
Ossining,  N.  V.,  southeast  through  Briarcliflf  Manor,  Pleasant- 
ville  and  Sherman  Park  to  White  Plains,  about  18  miles. 

Lake  Creek  &  Coeur  D"Alene. — See  Union  Pacific. 

Los  Angeles  Pacific  (Electric). — Improvements  are  being 
made  to  this  road  in  and  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  at  a  cost  of 
$oOO,000.  New  rail  is  being  laid  on  the  Hollywood  line,  and 
plans  are  under  consideration  for  a  line  from  Hermosa  Beach 
to  Inglewood. 

.Malheur  Valley  Railway. — See  Union  Pacific. 

MiNiDOK.A  &  Southwestern. — See  Union  Pacific. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — The  report  of 
this  company  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  the 
improvements  to  the  terminal  properties  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in- 
cluding freight  houses,  storage  tracks,  etc.,  are  about  finished. 
Track  laying  on  the  Bemidji  &  Cas  Lake  division,  on  which  con- 
struction was  started  in  1909,  from  Moose  Lake,  Minn.,  north- 
west to  Plummer,  has  been  finished,  and  the  line  will  shortly 
be  put  in  operation.  During  the  year  the  company  bought  the 
Cuyuna  Iron  Range  Railway  and  completed  the  line,  which  is 
now  37  miles  long,  connecting  with  the  main  line  at  Lawlor, 
Minn.  /Xn  ore  dock,  to  have  a  capacity  of  35,000  tons,  is  now 
being  built  at  Superior,  Wis.  Improvements  were  also  carried 
out  during  the  year  on  the  old  Duluth  line  and  on  the  terminal 
properties  at  Superior  and  Duluth. 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf. — -Arrangements  are  said  to  be 
under  way  for  building  a  branch  from  the  main  line  west  to 
Okmulgee,  Okla. 

MouNTAi.N  Valley  &  Plains.— .^.ccording  to  press  reports, 
this  company  has  under  consideration  the  question  of  building 
a  line  from  Springer,  N.  Mex.,  west  through  Arizona  to  San 
Francisco,  Cal  The  company  was  organized  last  year  to  build 
from  Cimarron,  N.  Mex.,  east  through  the  panhandle  of  Texas 
to  Guthrie,  Okla.,  450  miles,  and  grading  work  has  been  started. 
J.  H.  Conlin,  chief  engineer,  Dalhart,  Tex.      (March  4,  p.  461.) 

New  York  Subways. —  The  recent  advertisements  of  the  New 


Vork  St.ite  Public  Service  Commi»»ion,  I-irit  di>trict,  afckinu  for 
bids  I'lr  the  construction  of  iinderKrounJ  railways  in  New  York 
City  with  private  capital,  brouxlit  out  no  rcspoiis~s;  but  siinilar 
adverti.si-mciits  asking  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
ways with  money  furnished  by  the  city,  responses  (o  which  were 
opened  October  27,  brought  offers  from  2-'$  contractors.  The 
plans  of  the  proposed  work,  as  made  by  the  commission,  divide 
the  territory  into  21  sections,  and  a  number  of  the  bidders  put  in 
scp.'ir.ile  proposals  for  each  section,  so  that  :it  the  present  writing 
(he  tabul.'ilion  and  comparison  of  the  bids  has  not  been  completed, 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  clerical  work  necessary  to  put 
the  information  in  suitable  form  for  comparison. 

Omaha  &  Western  Iowa  Traction. — Incorporated  in  South 
Dakota,  with  $2.')0,li00  capita!  and  office  at  Omaha,  .\eb.,  to  build 
from  Omaha,  via  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  north  to  Sioux  City,  fK) 
miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  line  is  $20,000  a  mile.  The  in- 
corporators include:  C.  E.  Brown,  M.  E.  Gallian,  C.  D.  .Mc- 
Donough,  D.  J.  Avery,  Chicago,  and  J.  S.  Sebree,  Peoria,  S.  Dak. 

Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. — See  Union  Pacific. 

Oregon,  Washington  &  Idaho. — See  Union  Pacific. 

Pacific  &  Eastern. — According  to  press  reports,  work  on 
the  extension  from  Eagle  Point,  Ore.,  northeast  to  Butte  Falls, 
about  40  miles,  will  be  finished  about  the  middle  of  November. 

Pacific  Electric. — This  company  will  extend  its  line  from 
La  Habra,  Cal.,  through  Yorba  Linda,  2.5  miles,  and  will  build 
a  line  from  Covina  to  Pomona.  Plans  are  under  consideration 
for  a  line  from  San  Dimas  to  Claremont,  or  to  a  connection 
with  the  Claremont  system  at  North  Pomona.  Work  is  now 
under  way  on  an  extension  of  the  line  through  the  city  of 
Pomona.  A  line  is  also  to  be  built  through  San  Fernando 
valley  from  Los  Angeles  to  Burbank. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. — The  report  of  this  company 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  under  date  of  October  1, 
shows  that  during  the  year  a  branch  was  built  between  Marion, 
Ark.,  and  Hulbert,  5.49  miles,  connecting  the  tracks  of  the 
'F'risco  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Hulbert. 
This  cut-oft  shortens  the  distance  for  through  traffic  between 
the  two  lines,  besides  materially  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
freight  between  the  terminal  yards  of  these  companies,  and  re- 
lieving the  terminal  situation  in  Memphis  proper,  which  is  often 
congested.  Extensive  yards  were  built  at  Marion  to  provide  for 
such  interchange.  Improvements  were  made,  including  the  re- 
placing of  972  ft.  of  metal  bridges  with  metal  bridges  of  heavier 
design;  2,020  ft.  of  trestles  were  filled;  600  ft.  of  trestles  were 
replaced  by  concrete;  188  ft.  of  metal  bridges  were  replaced 
by  concrete,  and  164  ft.  of  new  metal  bridges  were  constructed. 
New  overhead  steel  bridges,  860  ft.  long  each,  were  constructed 
at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  at  Sapulpa ;  18,157  tons  of  85-lb.  rail,  751 
tons  of  75-lb.  rail,  and  1,041  tons  of  65-Ib.  rail  were  laid  in  main 
tracks  during  the  year;  119.55  miles  of  track  was  ballasted  and 
54.82  miles  of  side-tracks  were  added.  (See  report  of  this  com- 
pany elsewhere  in  these  columns.) 

A  press  report  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  says  that  the  'Frisco 
has  obtained  control  of  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  from 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and  is  planning  to  build  an  extension  from 
Brady  to  Comfort  to  secure  a  short  line  from  Chicago  to  San 
Antonio. 

Salmo.n  River  Railway. — See  Union  Pacific. 

Te.xas  Roads  (Electrjc). — According  to  press  reports,  pre- 
liminary survey  has  been  finished  by  the  Stone  &  Webster  Cor- 
poration, Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  line  between  Houston,  Tex., 
and  Dallas.     (Sept.  16,  p.  521.) 

Tidewater  &  Southern  (Electric). — Incorporated  at  Stock- 
ton, Cal.,  with  $1,000,000  capital,  to  build  from  Stockton,  south- 
east via  Modesto  to  Turlock,  with  a  branch  to  Ripon,  in  all 
about  50  miles.  The  incorporators  include  J.  A.  Mehling,  J 
A.  Coley,  K.  C.  Brueck  and  B.  A.  Bearce. 

Union  Pacific. — The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1910.  under  date  of  October  3,  shows  that  the 
following  lines  were  opened  for  traffic  during  the  year :  Osh- 
kosh.  Neb.,  to  Northport.  44.47  miles;  Sand  Creek  Junction, 
Colo.,  to  St.  Vrains,  17.45  miles;  Greeley,  Colo.,  to  Briggsdale, 
26.16  miles;  Cloverly,  Colo.,  to  Hungerford,  13.16  miles;  on  the 
Nebraska  division,  47.76  miles  of  second  track,  and  on  the  Wyo- 
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ming  division  10.57  miles  was  added.  During  the  year  there 
was  a  net  increase  in  sidings  of  78.34  miles. 

Lake  Creek  &  Coeur  d'Alene  has  been  opened  from  Lake 
Junction,  Wash.,  to  Lake  Point,  Idaho,  14.18  miles. 

Oregon,  Washington  &  Idaho,  from  Levviston  Junction,  Wash., 
to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  72.03  miles,  has  been  operated  since  Decem- 
ber 3,  1909,  by  the  Camas  Prairie  Railroad  Co.  for  the  account 
of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

In  addition  to  the  lines  completed,  construction  work  is  under 
way  on  348.17  miles  of  new  lines  as  follows:  Dent,  Colo.,  to 
Fort  Collins,  24.75  miles,  grading  finished  on  18.52  miles  and 
grading  work  under  way  on  2.16  miles ;  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  to 
Kilpacker  creek,  21.73  miles,  grading  finished  on  10.40  miles. 

Malheur  Valley  Railway,  from  Vail,  Ore.,  to  Brogan,  23.77 
miles,  track  laid  on  21.42  miles  and  grading  finished  on  2.35 
miles. 

Minidoka  &  Southwestern,  from  Rupert,  Idaho,  to  Bliss,  72.78 
miles,  track  laid  on  5.93  miles,  grading  finished  on  65.10  miles 
and  grading  under  way  on  1.75  miles;  Burley,  Idaho,  to  Oakley, 
22.09  miles,  grading  work  finished. 

Salmon  Riier,  from  Moreland,  Idaho,  to  Aberdeen,  28.80  miles, 
track  laid  on   10.86  miles  and  grading  finished  on  17.48  miles. 

Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  from  St.  Johns,  Ore.,  to 
Woodlawn,  seven  miles,  track  laid  on  5.47  miles  and  grading 
finished  on  1.53  miles;  Woodlawn  to  Troutdale,  13  miles,  grad- 
ing finished  on  two  miles  and  work  under  way  on  11  miles; 
Albina,  Ore.,  to  Mock  Bottom.  1.25  miles,  grading  has  been 
finished. 

Des  Chutes  Railroad,  from  Des  Chutes,  Ore.,  to  Redmond, 
133  miles,  track  laid  on  21.11  miles,  grading  finished  on  56.89 
miles  and  grading  work  under  way  on  55  miles.  (See  report 
of  this  company  elsewhere  in  these  columns.) 

Vandalia  Railroad. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company  has 
made  surveys  and  plans  for  double-tracking  the  St.  Louis  divi- 
sion between  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  one  or 
two  places  the  plans  call  for  a  revision  of  line,  and  in  a  number 
of  places  a  reduction  of  grade.  The  company  is  building  this 
year  about  22  miles  of  second-track  between  Montrose,  111., 
which  is  about  11  miles  east  of  Effingham,  and  Altamont,  about 
11  miles  west.  This  section  does  not  require  any  revision  of 
line  and  very  little  change  in  grade.  There  will  be  two  rein- 
forced concrete  arch  bridges,  one  near  Salt  creek,  about  one 
mile  east  of  Effingham,  to  consist  of  one  50-ft.  and  two  40-ft. 
arches  for  double-track,  and  another  bridge  over  Little  Wabash 
river,  about  three  miles  west  of  Effingham,  to  have  one  80-ft. 
and  two  60-ft.  spans.  It  is  uncertain  when  any  additional  sec- 
ond-track work  will  be  started.     (Oct.  28,  p.  811.) 

Visalia  (Electric). — Work  on  a  line  north  to  Woodlake, 
Cal.,  is  expected  to  be  finished  during  November. 

WiLLAPA  Harbor  &  Coast  Line. — This  company  was  recently 
organized  in  the  state  of  Washington,  with  $10,000,000  capital  and 
office  at  South  Bend,  Wash.,  to  build  from  Portland,  Ore.,  north, 
crossing  the  Columbia  river  into  Oregon,  thence  crossing  the 
Willapa  river  to  Willapacific,  and  via  Brooklyn,  in  Pacific  county, 
to  Taconia.  The  plans  also  provide  for  building  a  branch  from 
a  point  on  Willapa  river,  west  via  Raymond  and  South  Bend. 
Right-of-way  has  been  secured  on  about  20  miles.  Steam  will 
be  used  for  the  motive  power  on  the  main  line,  and  electricity 
will  probably  be  used  on  the  branch  via  South  Bend.  Charles 
E.  Miller,  general  attorney,  South  Bend.     (Oct.  28,  p.  811.) 
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The  petition  of  Engineer  Alexandre  Martins  Kodrigues  and 
others,  applying  for  a  concession  for  building  a  railway  between 
Cuyaba,  South  America,  and  Porto  de  Itaiatuba  on  the  River 
Tapajos,  with  a  branch  to  Bolivia,  has  been  passed  on  by  the 
Federal  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  Committees  of  Public 
Works  and   Finance. 


Scnor  Claro  Liberates  de  Maccdo,  notary,  of  Sao  Paulo,  South 
America,  has  p<tifionc(l  the  Senate  for  a  concession  and  privi- 
lege for  himself,  or  for  a  company  which  he  will  organize,  to 
buil'l,  work  and  maintain  ;i  meter  gage  railway,  which,  starting 
from  .S,in  Paulo,  and  passing  ihrough  Piracaia,  Pouso  Alcgre 
and  Machado,  shall  terminate  at  Campo  Itcllo,  in  Minas,  with 
power  tri  extend  .iml  to  build  br.inclics. 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — At  the  annual  meeting  it  was^ 
announced  that  there  were  28,000  stockholders,  an  increase  of 
3,000  since  the  previous  annual  meeting. 

Central  New  England. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  district,  has  given  permission  to  the  Central 
New  England  to  make  a  mortgage  for  $25,000,000  to  secure 
4  per  cent.  50-year  bonds,  of  which  the  company  may  issue 
immediately  $12,317,000  bonds  for  refunding  purposes. 

Chicago  Great  Western.— The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
listed  $2.(><>0,UU0  additional  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds 
of  1909-1959.  These  bonds  are  part  of  the  $9,500,000  reserved 
under  the  reorganization  plan  for  betterments  and  improve- 
ments during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  new   company. 

Gettysburg  &  Harsisburg. — The  Hunter's  Run  &  Slate  Belt 
Railroad,  running  from  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Pa.,  to  Hunter's 
Run,  8  miles,  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Gettysburg  & 
Harrisburg  and   will   hereafter  be  operated  by   that  company. 

Hunter's   Run   &  Sl.\te  Belt. — See   Gettysburg  &  Harrisburg. 

Michigan  Central. — This  company  has  sold  to  Morgan,  Harjes 
&  Co.,  Paris,  France,  50,000,000  francs  ($10,000,000)  one-year 
4%  per  cent,  debenture  notes,  unsecured  by  collateral.  The 
price  at  which  these  notes  were  sold  was  not  made  public,  and 
the  financial  papers  have  variously  estimated  the  cost  of  this 
money  to  the  Michigan  Central  all  the  way  from  4%  per 
cent,  to  9  per  cent. 

Norfolk  Southern. — Judge  McLemore  has  dismissed  the  bill 
of  the  Zell-Van  Dyke  syndicate,  which  tried  for  the  fourth 
time  to  prevent  the  issue  of  securities  of  the  new  company 
and  to  hold  up  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  old  Norfolk 
&  Southern  to  the  new  Norfolk   Southern  company. 

The  Norfolk  Southern  has  sold  to  the  Central  Trust  Co., 
New  York,  $4,460,000  one-year  6  per  cent,  notes,  the  proceeds 
of  these  notes  to  be  used  to  pay  $1,980,000  collateral  trust 
notes;  $1,442,865  receiver's  certificates;  $47,000  Raleigh  & 
Pamlico  Sound  bonds;  $50,000  Suffolk  &  CaroHna  bonds;  bills 
payable,  amounting  to  between  $100,000  and  $200,000,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  reorganization  committee.  The  $5,780,000  first 
mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  which  it  is  planned  to  issue  as 
soon  as  the  present  litigation  against  the  company  is  settled 
are  deposited  as  collateral  for  the  notes. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. — See  comments  on  the  annual 
report  of  this  company  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

St.  Mary's  &  Western  Ontario. — In  accordance  with  the 
requisition  made  by  holders  of  one-half  or  more  of  the  second 
mortgage  bonds,  a  meeting  of  bondholders  is  to  be  held  to 
consider  what  steps  shall  be  taken  in  view  of  the  default  of 
the  company  to  pay  interest  on  these  bonds.  The  road  runs 
from  Embro,  Ont.,  to  St.  Mary's,  16  miles,  and  it  is  leased 
to  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  a  rental  of  40  per  cent,  of  gross 
earnings. 

Union  Pacific. — See  comments  on  the  annual  report  of  this 
company  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Western  Pacific. — The  following  were  elected  directors,  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  October  25:  E.  T.  Jeffcr>-,  George  Gould, 
W.  J.  Shotwell.  C.  H.  Schlacks,  Edwin  Hawley,  Warren 
OIney,  S.  C.  Matthews,  F.  W.  McCutcheon,  Warren  Olney, 
Jr.,  A,  H.  Calef.  J.  F.  Evans,  Charles  W.  Slack,  C.  M.  Levey. 

WiLMiNt.TON.  Xfvvcastle  &  SOUTHERN. — The  sale  of  the  line 
between  WihninKtoii,  Del.,  and  Newcastle  under  the  first  mort- 
gage of  the  Wilmington  &  Newcastle  Railway  has  been  or- 
dered. The  sale  does  not  include  the  line  from  Newcastle  to 
Delaware  City. 

Negotiations  between  a  syndicate  of  American  bankers  and 
the  Chinese  government  for  a  loan  of  $5(>,000,000  have,  it  is 
imderstood,  been  concluded,  and  a  syndicate  of  bankers,  in- 
cluding J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  National 
City  Bank  and  tin-  I'irst  National  Rank,  all  of  New  York,  have 
agreed  to  take  $."iO,OOi),00()  5  per  cent.  45-year  bonds  at  a  price 
said  to  be  in  the  iicinliborhood  of  05.  The  bonds  are  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  Chinese  government  and  the  proceeds  arc  to  be 
used  for  currency  reform,  promotion  of  industrial  development 
and   the  building  of  .state  railways. 


^uftphj  (FraOc  Section. 


I'lu-  ('hic;iK<>  itrariiiK  McUil  I  iiiiip.iiiv,  I  liic.iK".  ■iiiiiuunccb  tlic 
ii|)|)(>iiitiiu*tU  of  II.  II.  IlihituI  as  Kox^rni  snlcs  UKciit,  cfTcctivo 
October  li>. 

I'".  K.  l.islcr,  fur  tlic  past  two  ami  one-half  years  an  associate 
editor  in  the  iiu-clianical  ileitariineiit  of  tiic  h'aihvay  A<ic  liasctlv, 
li.is  resigned  to  hecoino  ea.stcni  maiiaK«T,  with  oHicc  at  No.  1 
jtroailway,  New  SurV.  City,  of  Mutucifiil  l.iiiinu-criiui,  Indian- 
apolis, hid. 

Willia-ii  C".  (.'inil/,  previously  mentioned  in  these  columns  as 
successor  to  K.  Stut/,  vice-president  and  general  mananer  of  the 
(loldschmidt  Therinit  Company,  New  York,  will  he  general 
manaKer  and  trea.Mircr  of  the  conn)aiiy.  Dr.  I'".  II.  Ilirschland 
has  been  elected  vice-president. 

I'crro-lithic  plate,  cortsistiiiK  of  dove-tailed  cross-ribbed  sicci 
sheets  which  act  lioth  as  form  and  reinforcetnent,  was  specified 
for  the  ceiling  construction  of  the  second  floor  of  the  new  Chi- 
cago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  station  buildinR  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  This  ferro-lithic  plate  is  made  by  the  Hcrger  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  National  Bolt  &  Nut  Company,  I'ittsliuiKli.  I'a  .  manu- 
facturers of  "Xational"  hot  pressed  nuts,  has  given  contracts 
for  new  buildings  ami  machinery  for  a  plant  to  make  cold 
punched  nuts.  The  e(iuipmcnt  will  consist  of  one  laO-h.p.  Miller 
improved  gas  engine,  several  Pawtucket  nut  presses.  National 
nut  tappers,  machine  shop  tools,  etc.  The  present  plant  has  a 
capacity  of  75,000  kegs  of  hot  pressed  nuts  per  year,  and  the 
additional  buildings  will  make  this  the  largest  nut  works  in 
Pittsburgh. 

l-'rederick  !•".  I^'itzpatrick,  vice-president  of  the  Railway  Steel- 
Spring  Company,  New  York,  was  elected  president  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  succeeding  William  H.  Silvertliorn,  deceased.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick,  who  had  spent 
some  ten  years  in  the 
operating  department  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific, 
was  appointed  St.  Louis 
representative  of  the 
Charles  Scott  Spring 
Company  (now  a  part 
of  the  Railway  Steel- 
Spring  Company)  in 
1898.  In  1905,  three 
years  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Railway 
Steel-Spring  Company, 
he  was  made  general 
sales  agent,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York; 
and  was  e'ected  a  vice- 
president,  in  charge  of 
sales,  in  li)OG.  Scott  R. 
Hayes,  whose  identity 
with  the  railway  spring 
business  dates  from 
1900,  when  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the 
Charles  Scott  Spring  Company  in  Chicago,  succeeds  Mr.  F'itz- 
patrick,  as  vice-president.  Mr.  Hayes  has  been  connected  with 
the  sales  department  of  the  Railway  Steel-Sprmg  Company  in 
New  Y'ork  since  1902,  for  the  last  seven  months  as  general 
sales  agent.  Roth  promotions  arc  well  deserved  and  are  good 
examples  of  the  civil  service  that  Jules  French,  now  chairman 
of  the  board,  has  consistently  ajjplied  to  those  responsible  for 
the    success    of    the    Railway    Steel-Spring    Company. 


F.  F.  Fitzpatrlck. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


type  of  oil  insulator  for  iiistalliiiK  battery  tanks  and  the  latter 
being  a  description  of  a  number  of  its  automatic  regulating 
app.'iratUBcs. 

I'ncuiuatic  Tools. — The  ('hicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
(  hie.igo,  has  issued  a  100-page  catalogue  covering  its  line  of 
pneiim.'itic  tools  and  appliances,  ami  including  considerable 
valuable  data  for  users  of  these  appliances.  The  borik  is  printed 
on   heavy  glazed   stock  and   is  6  x   '.)  in.   in  size. 

Titanium  in  Iron. — The  Titanium  Alloy  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  just  issued  a  new  booklet  on  the  sub- 
jert  of  Titanium  in  iron.  The  information  in  this  booklet  de- 
scribes a  process  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  new  in  the  treat- 
ment of  iron  with  alloy.";,  in  that  this  alloy  may  be  used  through 
the  cupola  or  through  th  ■  air  furnace  to  be  melted  down  with 
the  charge,  making  it  far  more  simple  and  practicable  for 
ordinary  use  than  the  la'lle  methorl,  where  the  alloy  may  also 
be  used,  if  desired. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


Batteries. — The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  issued  bulletin  No.  125,  containing  a  description  of 
installations  of  the  chloride  accumulator  on  the  system  of  the 
Gulfport  &  Mississippi  Coast  Traction  Company.  Also  bulletins 
Nos.   126  and   127,   the  former  being  devoted  to  this  company's 


Arthur,  Ont. — See  Sudbury,  Ont. 

Edmonton,  Alb. — See  Sudbury,  Ont. 

Hartford  City,  Ind. — The  Pennsylvania  will  build  a  $-50,000 
passenger  station  and  a  coaling  and  water  station,  the  latter 
to  be  located  one  mile  west  of  the  city.  Contracts  have  already 
been  let  and  work  has  begun. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — The  Southern  Pacific  is  making  improve- 
ments to  its  wharf  and  sheds  at  Los  Angeles  harbor,  San  Pedro. 
The   work   will  cost  about  $15,000. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  for  a  new  passenger  station  to  be  built 
in  Milwaukee.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  new  sta- 
tion, together  with  the  changes  which  will  be  necessary  in  the 
yards,  will  amount  to  $2,000,000. 

Nebraska  City,  Neb. — The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  has 
asked  the  council  to  close  South  Sixth  street  to  allow  them  to 
begin  work  on  a  $40,000  passenger  station  at  the  foot  of  that 
street.  The  railway  company  agrees  to  build  a  subway  under 
their  tracks  at  Ninth  street  if  Sixth  street  is  closed. 

North  Adams,  Mass. — The  Boston  &  Maine  is  to  build  an 
engine  house  for  the  electric  locomotives  which  are  to  be  used 
in  hauling  trains  through  the  Hoosac  tunnel. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
will  enlarge  the  pre-cooling  plant  at  San  Bernardino,  at  a  cost 
of  $150,000.  The  present  capacity  of  128  cars  in  24  hours  is 
to  be  increased  to  192  cars. 

Spokane,  W'ASH.^The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and 
the  North  Coast  are  preparing  independent  plans  for  a  union 
passenger  station  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  the  ideas  of  the 
two  companies  and  reaching  an  early  agreement. 

Sudbury,  Ont. — The  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada  have 
authorized  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  build  a  bridge  over  Little 
Key  river,  on  the  Lake  Superior  division,  Sudbury  subdivision; 
a  bridge  over  Pincher  creek,  on  the  Alberta  division,  Crow's 
Nest  subdivision,  and  a  bridge  over  the  North  Saskatchewan 
river,  at  Edmonton,  Alb.  The  commission  has  also  approved  the 
location  of  the  proposed  station  to  be  built  at  Arthur,  Ont. 

ToPEKA,  Kan.— Fire  in  the  yards  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  destroyed  between  600  and  700  freight  cars  on  October 
28.  The  big  shops  were  saved  after  a  hard  fight.  The  loss  is 
variously  estimated  at  $500,000  to  $800,000. 

Tyler,  Tex.— The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  building  addi- 
tions to  its  machine  shops  at  Tyler,  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  It  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  be  finished  soon.  The  company  is 
also  instalHng  an  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

WiLKESBARRE,  Pa. — The  county  commissioners  have  given  a 
contract  for  building  the  new  river  bridge  to  connect  Plymouth 
and  Breslau  to  the  Penn  Bridge  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  at  $276,973. 
The  structure  is  to  be  of  steel  and  concrete  and  is  to  carry 
tracks  for  electric  surface  lines. 
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Keller    Duplex    Stationary    Vacuum    Cleaner. 

ning    the    pipinK    in    con(iuit»    ulungside    of    the    cuach    cleaninx 
tracks. 

When   used   in  railway  office  or   station  buiUlinus  the  cleaner 
IS   permanently    located   in    the    basement   or   in    a   small    closei 

The  electric  motor   -   r.  11...1   1..     ,    ..  ~f,.m   of   wiring   which 

leads  from   it  tu  pii  -   rooms.     The  dust 

bag,  as  shown  in  th.  m  the  upper  portion 

of    the   cleaner   and    tlic    dusi    i»    U.I    int.j   it    through   a   system 


••    motor    I..  .  / 

.,  ■  '.%■.'  .  .ind   in   1  ■■■■. 

and    to   tl.t    i;«.i.uli.n    c.iii.^uui.tion 

loud    is    balanced,    the    wear   on    th.  < 

1'  '  "      tneans  of   larg«  on   ■l^,1,   hmhh    ^|).-<  i.n   ^r.-.ne, 

be  operated   for  several   months  without  the 

ihis  cleaner  is  manufactured  by  the  Keller  .Manufacturing 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  under  broad  basic  patents.  At  is 
also  licensed   under  the   fundamental   Kenney   patents. 

New  Steal  TIrtd  Wheal. 

\  steel  tirei'  wheel,  known  :is  the  Mct.'onw:iv  wH'-i-l  ;ind  in- 
'i-iiU'.l    lor    use    in    both    steam    and    electric  ■  '-n 

.     ■!   on    the   market   by   The    .Mctonway    \ 

iirgh.    Pa.      It   is   steel   tired   and   of    the    .  >.,,    ,.    •  ,    wie 

ocnter  is  a  steel  casting,  the  hub  is  cast  iron,  an<l  the  tire 
1    the   usual   rolled  steel  type.     There   is  no   machine  work 
on  the  tire  except  such  rough  turning  as  may  t)c  necessary  to 
bring  it  to  a  rouiul ;    t'>r  fh<"   wheel  centers,  a  small  amount  o! 
grinding   and    rough    1  'I      There   are   no 

bolts,   and  the  tire  is  i"k  un ;    it  cannot 

come   otf   by    reason  .,..::iion,   and    .vill   not 

turn  on  the   centir  two   members,   for  the 

renewal  of  the  tire,  ;>  -g  the  tin-  in  two  places, 

wliercupon  the  structure  l.iii.>  .iparl,  leaving  tl-  nly   for 

the  immediate  application  of  a  new  tire.     Th.-  of  the 

new  tire  may  be  •  il 

machinery  ;  a   f'  '  '> 

luindle   units   ol    ; •^. y 

devices  recjuired  in  the  way  01  machinery,  which  means  that 
any  ordinarily  c(|iiippcd  foundry  affords  the  required  facil'ties 
for    the    work      The   first    wheels   of    this    type   were   as.Hemble<l 


View    Showing    the    Construction    and     Method    of     Assembling   the    New    McConway  Steel   Tired    Whael. 
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with  the  use  of   a  portable  cupola,   melting  one  ton  per  hour. 

The  construction  and  assembling  of  the  wheel  are  shown  on 
the  accompanying  illustration.  The  view  at  the  left  shows  the 
tire,  center  and  hub  assembled.  The  cast  steel  center  is  shrunk 
on  the  cast  iron  hub.  As  may  be  seen  there  is  a  considerable 
open  space  between  the  periphery  of  the  center  and  the  inner 
face  of  the  tire.  This  space  is  divided  into  eight  segments 
by  spacing  wedges,  which  are  used  to  temporarily  adjust  the 
tire  and  center  and  hold  them  together.  The  wheel  is  then 
laid  flat  and  molten  iron  is  poured  through  the  annular  open- 
ing on  the  side.  The  center  is  so  shaped  on  its  periphery  that 
the  eight  cast  iron  sections  thus  formed,  known  as  permanent 
locking  wedges,  form  four  sets  of  wedges  with  points  opposed. 
The  second  view  from  the  left  shows  a  pair  of  these  locking 
wedges  with  the  temporary  spacing  wedges  still  in  place.  As 
the  metal  in  the  locking  wedges  cools,  it  shrinks.  The  spacing 
wedges  are  then  removed  and  the  locking  wedges  are  driven 
home  until  the  opposing  points  of  each  set  practically,  although 
not  quite,  come  in  contact,  as  shown  in  the  third  or  middle  view 
in  the  illustration.  This  leaves  four  large  spaces  between  the 
large  ends  of  the  different  sets  of  wedges.  At  these  enlarged 
spaces  are  sprag  notches  in  the  inner  flanges  of  the  tire,  into 
which  steel  sprags  are  fitted  and  final  closers  are  cast  in  place, 
thus  completing  the  circle  of  locking  wedges,  which  are  prac- 
tically under  the  same  compression  as  if  the  tire  was  shrunk 
on.  The  sprags  imbedded  in  the  circle  of  cast  iron  wedges,  one 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  fourth  view  from  the  left,  engage 
the  tire  at  the  notches  in  the  flanges,  preventing  it  from  turn- 
ing. The  completed  wheel  is  shown  at  the  extreme  right  in 
the  photograph. 

Commercially  considered,  the  first  cost  of  the  initial  wheel  of 
this  design  is  the  value  of  the  tire,  the  cast  steel  center,  the 
cast  iron  hub  and  the  cast  iron  locking  wedges.  Renewals  of 
the  initial  wheel  mean  the  purchase  of  new  tires  only.  The 
salvage  in  the  scrap  value  of  the  old  tire  is  more  than  enough 
to  remelt  the  locking  wedges  and  attach  the  new  tire  to  the 
old  center,  which  is  itself  indestructible.  The  salvage  from  the 
old  tire  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  removal  of  the  wheel  and  its 
return  to  the  axle,  which  reduces  the  computation  of  the  cost 
of  wheel  renewals  to  the  price  of  a  new  tire.  The  makers  of 
the  wheel  frankly  state  that:  "With  the  economic  value  of 
steel  tires,  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  wheel  construc- 
tion, it  is  not  our  purpose  to  deal  at  this  time.  What  informa- 
tion we  have  on  the  subject  is  derived  from  the  experience  of 
railway  men,  many  of  whom  confess  frankly  that  they  have  yet 
much  to  learn.  The  relative  endurance  of  steel  tires  of  differ- 
ent makes  is  not  a  new  question,  it  is  probably  as  old  as  the 
steel  tire  itself.  Not  being  makers  of  steel  tires,  it  is  not  our 
province  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  that  feature ;  what  we  arc 
now  proposing  to  do  is  to  furnish  the  mounting  for  a  steel  tire 
which  will  carry  it  through  its  lifetime  and  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose for  its  successors,  indefinitely,  and  we  reckon  it  to  be  no 
small  matter  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  wheel  tonnage  should 
be  always  at  par  as  is  the  case  with  the  form  of  construction 
that  we  offer." 

Buckwalter  Electric  Baggage  Trucks. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Buckwalter  electric  baggage  trmk 
is  the  use  of  double  end  control,  which  embodies  a  folding  plat- 
form for  the  operator  and  sockets  for  controller  and  steering  han- 
dles at  each  end,  so  that  the  truck  can  be  operated  witii  equal 
facility  in  cither  direction,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  turn- 
ing on  narrow  platforms  or  runways.  The  baggage  porter  stand.s 
on  a  platform  at  the  end  of  the  truck  which  happens  to  be 
pointed  toward  his  destination.  lie  simply  plugs  in  the  steering 
and  controller  handles  in  their  proper  sockets,  and  the  truck  is 
ready  for  operation. 

A  small  platform  is  hinged  at  each  end  of  the  truck,  the  twn 
being  connected  so  that  the  operative  position  of  the  one  involve^ 
the  closing  of  the  other.  Allowing  the  operator  to  ride  enable^ 
the  truck  to  be  operated  at  two  or  three  times  the  speed  of  a 
hand  truck,  and  conserves  his  energy  for  transferring  of  bag- 
gage at  his  destination.  As  he  stands  squarely  on  both  feet  an<l 
leans  against  the  end  standards  of  the  truck  he  has  positive  con 
tro!   of   the  steering  apparatus. 

The  four-wheel  slcentig  arrangement  enables  the  truck  ti> 
be  turned  in  a  very  small  radius,  as  compared  with  its  size, 
permitting  it  to  be  operated  safely  in  narrow  passage  ways. 
This  also  has  tlic  advantaKe  that  the  driver  need  only  see 
that    the    front    end    of    his    truck    clears    a    column    or    other 


obstruction,    as    the    then    rear    end    tracks    with    the    front. 

The  tread  of  the  wheels  is  widened  so  that  the  wheels  are  just 
within  the  protection  of  the  side  sills;  and  a  special  form  of 
steering  knuckle  was  developed  to  reduce  hub  projection  to 
within  the  rim  of  the  wheels,  which  still  further  reduces  the  pos- 
sibility of  collision  with  railway  equipment,  columns  or  other 
trucks.  The  sockets  for  the  controlling  apparatus  do  not  project 
beyond  the  rear  end  of  the  truck,  which  reduces  the  liability  to 
damage  on  elevators. 

The  truck  is  constructed  on  the  four-point  support  principle  to 
provide   for   the   greatest   stability  to   reduce   throwing   of    bag- 


Drop    Frame    Type;    Buckwalter    Truck. 

gage.  Each  wheel  carries  its  quota  of  weight  on  account  of  the 
flexibility  of  frame  construction.  The  storage  batteries  and 
motor  are  flexibly  suspended  from  the  frame  to  reduce  vibra- 
tion. The  latter  is  geared  through  heavy  double  reduction  spur 
gearing  directly  to  the  wheel  rims.  The  controller  is  operated 
directly  from  either  end  of  the  truck  and  provides  three  speeds, 
namely,  two,  four  and  six  miles  an  hour  in  either  direction.  The 
brakes  are  likewise  operated  from  the  driver's  platform  from 
either  end  of  the  truck  and  operate  on  the  trailing  wheels.    The 


Straight    Frame    Type,     Buckwalter    Truck. 

brake  shoes  arc  of  the  internal  expanding  type,  bearing  directly 
on  the  wheel  rims,  and  develop  about  twenty  times  the  braking 
power  it  is  possible  to  get  with  a  hand  truck.  The  brakes  may 
be  applied  by  foot  pedal  from  either  of  the  operators'  platforms, 
and  .ilso  are  applied  automatically  when  the  driver  steps  off  the 
platform.  Hie  brake  is  al'o  coiiiiected  to  open  the  electric  cir 
cuit  when  the  driver  leaves  the  truck  or  apiilics  the  brake. 

The  trucks  arc  built  in  two  types.  The  straight  frame  type 
is  intended  for  stations  where  the  platftirm  is  approximately  on 
a   level   with   the   rails.     Twelve  of   these  trucks  arc  in  service 
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.11  llic  Jcrsiy  City  slalioii  of  ilie  lViiiisylv;mia  Uailroail;  tluv 
liavc  a  capacily  of  I.OOO  lbs.  each,  ami  wriKli  apprtiximalcly  '2.\i»> 
\\}».  Twiivf  Irncks  of  a  .similar  mnilcl  arc  in  use  at  tin-  Wash 
iiiKloM  tcnninal. 

I  hi-  tiiop  frame  trucks  are  iiitrmli-ij  fur  slatimis  having  (U- 
presseil  ir.uks,  and.  as  the  IiimkIiI  of  ihi-e  Irmks  is  only  niiu' 
niilies,  the  tnuk  lloor  is  approximately  on  a  level  with  tlie 
••aRKaKe  car  tloors,  which  reduces  the  labor  of  handling  baRKaRe 
til  a  minimuin.  Iwenty-livc  of  these  trucks  arc  in  use  at  tin 
new  IVnnsylvania  station  at  New  York  City  and  a  like  number 
.ue  on  order.  I'bree  arc  in  use  at  the  Grand  Central  .station, 
New  York  City. 

!  be  saviiiK  of  labor  due  to  these  trucks  varies  with  the  service. 
In  the  orihn.iry  passeuRcr  station  the  saving  amounts  to  two  or 
three  men  per  truck,  while  another  of  the  trucks  in  shop  service 
at  Altoona  has  replaced  four  men.  Their  greatest  value  lies  in 
the  expedition  with  which  baggage  is  handled,  as  the  time  be- 
tween the  baggag.'  room  and  the  trains  is  more  than  cut  in  half, 


Harlan  A.    Holllnosworth    New  Car  Shop. 

The  Harlan  A  I  lolhiiKsw'.rlb  <  orporati'.n,  U  ilirnnKlon,  iJel., 
has  rerently  placed  in  oprr.-ition  a  new  car  shop,  .No.  .'J,  illus- 
trations of  which  :ire  shown.  The  budding  was  erected  by 
I  rerl  A.  Havens  St  Company,  I'hiladelphia,  I'a.,  under  the 
supervision  of  (i,  K.  Henderson,  mechanical  engineer.  New 
Vork. 

The  building  is  I7J  ft.  wide  by  -'KiO  ft.  long,  being  designed 
to  acc'/imnodate  .'12  of  the  largest  passenger  coaches  and  hav- 
ing 2, '100  ft.  of  tr;ickage.  A  pile  found.'ition,  toppefl  with  heavy 
concrete  caps,  supports  the  reinforced  concrete  girders,  beams 
and  the  floor.  The  frame  of  the  superstructure  is  of  steel  construc- 
tion, enclosed  on  all  sides  with  cxpanflerl  metal  plastered  wall 
and  separatee'  from  the  adjoining  building  with  a  brick  fire 
vail.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  architect  to  afford  a  liberai  aKow- 
ance  for  natural  light  and  the  sides  of  the  building  ire,  therc- 
f(>re,  frovidcd  as  far  as  possible  with  glass  sash  and  the  roof 


Interior    of    New    Car    Shop. 


while  the  fact  that  the  operator  arrives  at  the  train  in  fresh 
physical  condition  enables  him  to  unload  his  truck  very  quickly. 
Baggage  masters  estimate  that  delays  to  trains  for  baggage  have 
been  reduced  from  three  to  ten  minutes  since  the  introduction  of 
these  trucks.  Since  using  these  trucks  it  has  been  found  that 
the  baggage  departments  can  get  along  and  handle  their  work 
during  rush  periods,  as  occur  in  the  spring  vacation  season. 
Labor  Day  and  holidays,  without  taking  on  "green"  men  from 
other  departments,  which,  by  maintaining  the  baggage  organiza- 
tion intact,  reduces  the  delays  and  misunderstandings  with 
the  public,  due  to  mistakes  in  improperly  forwarding  baggage, 
while  at  the  same  time  effecting  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
wages  of  the  extra  men. 

The  double  end  baggage  trucks  were  designed  and  patented  by 
T.  V.  Ruckwaltcr,  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  are  manufactured  by  the 
Elwell-Parkcr  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  L.  C.  Brown,  50 
Church  street.  New  York  City,  is  sales  manager  for  the  latter 
company,  and  to  him  all  inquiries  should  be  addressed. 


with  10  lines  of  saw-toothed  skylight,  at  close  intervals,  all 
of  which  operate  and  afford  liberal  ventilation  and  light.  Three 
sides  of  the  building  have  windows  and  doors,  afTording  ex- 
tensive gljss  area.  Artificial  lighting  is  provided  by  Cooper- 
Hewitt  lamps. 

The  plant  is  equipped  for  pneumatic  drilling  and  riveting. 
while  for  the  operation  of  assembling  cars  there  is  an  equip- 
ment of  trolley  beams,  which  carry  electric  hoists,  enabling 
quick  transportation  of  parts  to  all  points  in  the  building. 
Lengthwise  the  shop  is  divided  into  20  panels  l.j  ft.  long.  The 
center  ioiigitudinal  section  is  8.'$  ft.  wide  and  is  divided  into 
a  6-ft.  f^-in.  panel  in  the  center  and  two  19-ft.  panels  on  each 
side.  The  two  side  sections  are  divided  into  inner  panels,  6  ft. 
8  in.  wide,  ;'p.c'  two  outside  panels  19  ft.  wide.  In  the  center 
of  each  of  these  panels  is  a  track,  running  the  full  length  of 
the  building  from  the  Kf-in.  brick  fire  wall  on  the  south  end  out 
through  the  large  doors  at  the  north.  The  interior  illustra- 
tion   shows   one   of   these   center   tracks,    the   photograph   being 
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taken  kxiking  in  the  direction  of  the  brick  wall.  In  each  of 
the  19- ft.  pant  Is  and  secured  to  the  overhead  trusses  are  three 
12-in.  I-section  trolley  tracks,  running  the  full  length  of  the 
building.  These  are  used  in  connection  with  chain  hoists,  in 
assembling  the  cars  under  construction. 

The  window  frames  on  the  east  and  west  sides  extend  from 
column  to  column,  and  are  15  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  hi.ijh.  consist- 
ing of  nine  sashes  containing  12  lights  each.  The  window 
frames  in  the  saw-tooth  roof  also  extend  from  column  to  col- 
umn and  consist  of  four  frames,  7  ft.  by  19  ft.,  and  one  frame 
7  ft.  by  6  ft.  8  in.,  there  being  three  sashes  in  the  19-ft.  frames 
and  one  sash  in  the  smaller  frame. 

The  entrances  to  the  building  consist  of  two  small  doors, 
4  ft.  by  7  ft.,  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  of  the 
large  doors  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  panels  on  the  north 
side.  There  are  also  three  material  track  entrances  on  the 
north  side,  one  between  each  pair  of  large  doors.  The  sides 
of  the  saw-teeth  and  the  rest  of  the  outer  walls  not  taken 
up  by  window  or  door  openings  are  covered  with  2  in.  of 
plaster  on  metal  lath. 

The  yellow  pine  piles'  in  the  foundation  are  driven  to  a  solid 
bottom.  Each  column  is  supported  by  two  piles  with  a  con- 
crete cap,  2   ft.  X  4  ft.  X  2  ft.  3  in.  high,  and  the  tracks  and 


.^bout  550  tons  of  structural  steel  were  used  in  the  entire 
building.  The  roof  purlins  consist  of  6-in.  channels  on  the 
flat  portion  and  10-in.  channels  on  the  saw-toothed  section. 
These  are  bolted  to  the  roof  trusses,  which  are  built  up  of 
angles  and  plates.  The  columns  supporting  the  roof  and  the 
12-in.  trolley  tracks  are  of  the  new  Bethlehem  H-sections. 


Metal   Curtain    Roller. 

The  Rex  all-metal  curtain  roller,  which  has  been  subjected 
to  the  hardest  kind  of  shop  and  service  tests  and  is  the  only  one 
ever  put  on  the  msrket  in  whose  construction  no  wood  is  used, 
is  manufactured  by  the  Curtain  Supply  Company,  of  Chicago. 
All  the  parts  are  made  by  dies  and  are  uniform  and  correct. 
Special  piachinery  has  been  designed  and  made  to  manufac- 
ture the  barrels,  springs,  mandrels,  bungs,  end  pieces,  brackets, 
etc.  The  roller  barrel  is  closed  by  a  seam,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig  2,  instead  of  being  soldered  in  the  usual  manner.  This 
feaming  process  produces  a  barrel  of  uniform  diameter,  al- 
lowing the  curtr.in  to  be  wound  up  evenly.  It  also  prevents 
the  barrel  from  opening  at  the  joint.  The  pressed  metal  end 
caps  and  pins  give  assurance  that  the  end  pins  will  always 
remain   at  the  center  of   the  barrel,  and   as   the  pins  are  part 


"Rex"  All-Metal   Curta 


tloor  slab  by  piles  with  2-ft.  x  2-ft.  x  2-ft.  3-iii.  caps.  A  total 
of  1,195  piles  were  driven  having  252  2-ft.  x  4-ft.  x  2-ft.  3-in. 
caps,  and  691  2-ft.  x  2-ft.  x  2-ft.  3-in.  caps,  requiring  in  all 
about  252  cu.  yds.  of  concrete. 

The  net-work  of  beams  and  girders  supporting  the  floor  and 
car  tracks  varies  but  slightly  in  size  and  reinforcement.  The 
girders  supporting  the  track  beams  arc  12  in.  wide  by  28  in. 
deep,  and  arc  reinforced  by  four  %-u\.  square  bars.  The  track 
beams  arc  8  in.  wide  by  26  in.  deep  and  are  reinforced  with 
three  ')4-in.  square  bars.  All  other  beams  are  12  in.  x  26  in., 
reinforced  with  four  %-in.  square  bars.  In  all  955  cu.  yds. 
of  concrete  were  rc<iuircd  for  the  beams  and  girders.  The 
concrete  floor  supported  on  these  beams  and  girders  is  a  slab 
172  ft.  X  .'too  ft.,  and  varies  in  tliickness  from  4  in.  to  7  in. 
It  is  reinforced  with  Vi-in.  bars,  placetl  6  in.  center  to  center, 
with  additional  "St-in.  s<iuare  bars  placed  between  these  in  that 
portion  of  the  floor  slab  between  the  track  beams  and  girders. 
The  total  an)ouiit  of  concrete  required  for  the  floor  was  872 
cu.  ycls.  .\  total  of  about  2,270  cu.  yds.  ol  concrete  and  1(>3 
tons   of    r.iiiior. . mint    were    required    for   the   whole    building. 


of  the  end  piece,  they  cannot  get  out  of  alinoment.  This  con- 
st! uction  allows  the  roller  to  revoKe  on  its  axis  and  elimi- 
nates all  wobbly  motion.  On  account  of  its  peculiar  construc- 
tion, tile  groove  (.F'S-  2)  is  never  clogged  with  solder,  and 
has  a  round  instead  of  a  sharp  edge.  The  grooves  also  mate 
and  match  perfectly,  rendering  it  easy  to  apply  the  curtain  to 
the  toiler. 

The  plug  ends  are  made  of  metal  with  spring  extensiona 
which  bear  against  the  inside  of  the  roller  barrel  (Fig.  1),  and 
produce  an  even  and  smooth  holding  adjustment,  at  the  same 
time  permitting  the  roller  to  be  readily  lengthened  or  short- 
ened ;  avoiding,  also,  all  swelling  or  shrinking  as  with  the 
wooden  plug.  The  mandrel  is  made  of  hollow  nietal  and  is 
strong  and  liesigned  to  prevent  breakage.  The  metal  bung 
aflords  a  ilur.ible  and  smooth  wiirking  bearing  and  is  stronger 
than  tlie  ordinary  wooden  bung.  The  springs  are  made  on 
specially  designed  machines,  out  of  drawn  wire  and  made  ac- 
cording to  this  company's  own  specitications  as  to  temper  and 
sijc  The  springs  are  stronger  than  the  usual  spring  and  have 
more  coils,  making   less  variation  than  usual  in  the  spring  ten- 
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siiiii  wluii  till-  iiiriiiiii  i.s  ;it  tin-  lnj)  ami  hollum  i>f  ilic  wiii'l.m 
1  lie  Kcx  brackets  arc  niadr  of  prcssctl  metal  and  arc  IhorcfMr.- 
struiiK  :iiid  unifi.rm.  The  rollers  arc  made  in  all  IcukiIis  and 
of  standard  diameters,  the  sirenKtIi  of  the  liarr.l  and  .spriiiK 
l>rinK  adapted  to  the  special  si/c  and  use  intended. 

Smith     Locomotive    Adjustable     Hub     Plate. 

The  purpose  "I  llie  liiil)  plate  here  illiislr.il.d  is  ic>  prevent  execs 
sivc  lateral  motion  and  thus  avoid  the  wear  of  the  Ineoniolivc  ma 
ehinery,  ami,  to  some  extent,  the  we.ir  of  the  tiM<l<  'I'lie  |)lat<' 
consists  of  a  rniR  which  lits  in  a  recess  in  llu-  linli  nf  llu-  (lri\ 


in  order  to  api)ly,  hut  with  the  sectional  plate  here  illustrated 
this  is  not  necessary.  It  h.is  been  found  by  experience  that  it 
lakes  a  niichanic  Iroin  10  to  l.'i  minutes  with  a  Krw*-"  filling  cup 
to  adjust  the  plate  to  any  position  clcsired  in  case  too  much 
literal  motion  is  found.     This  adjustable  hub  plate  is  in  uic  on 


Smith    Adjustable     Hub     Plate. 

ing  wheel  and  has  a  packing  ring,  so  that  it  has  a  tight  piston 
lit.  The  hub  plate  is  held  against  the  driving  box  by  pressure 
obtained  by  the  use  of  heavy  grease  behind  the  plate,  the  pres- 
sure being  controlled  by  a  screw  plug.  By  increasing  the  amount 
of  grease,  the  plate  may  be  adjusted  to  any  position  to  take  up 
the  lateral  motion,  thus  making  it,  as  the  name  implies,  an  ad- 
justable hub  plate.  The  quality  of  grease  used  is  commonly 
known  as  pin  grease.     The  packing  rings  prevent  any  possibility 


y/ety  of  Inside  Face  of  Hvb. 
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Application    of   Smith    Adjustable    Hub    Plate. 

of  the  grease  escaping  and  insure  the  plate  remaining  in  proper 
position.  It  is  found  that  a  3<i-in.  counter  bore  in  the  wheel 
hub  is  sufficient  for  the  average  locomotive.  The  cavity  af- 
fects the  strength  of  the  hub  very  little.  With  a  full  round  plate 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  press  olT  one  of  the  driving  wheels 


Sections    of    Smith    Adjustable    Hub    Plate. 

lncomot:ves  on  ihc  K;ir.sas  City  Southern.  It  was  invented  by 
1".  II.  Smith,  president  of  the  Smith  Locomotive  -Adjustable  Hub 
Plate  Company,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Detroit   No.   22    BuUseye   Lubricator. 

Owing  to  its  reliability  and  the  form  in  which  the  lubricant 
is  delivered  the  hydrostatic  lubricator  has  always  been  acknowl- 
edged as  the  idea!  method  of  obtaining  perfect  lubrication  for 
simple,  compound  or  superheated  locomotives,  although  its  use 
in  the  old  tubular  glass  form  was  attended  with  more  or  less 
danger  to  the  operator.  Consequently,  the  bull's-eye  feature, 
insuring  absolute  safety,  was  received  with  favor  by  all  rail- 
ways whose  managements  desired  to  protect  the  employees. and 
cquipnient  against  harm  by  the  use  of  a  safe,  reliable  and 
economical  device.  In  designing  the  first  bull's-eye  lubricator 
known  as  tht  Detroit  No.  21, 
the  paramount  idea  was 
safety,  with  simplicity  and 
economy  as  secondary  consid- 
erations. In  the  six  years  in 
which  this  device  has  been 
upon  the  market  its  safety  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond 
question.  In  designing  the  De- 
troit No.  22,  the  safety  features 
of  the  No.  21  have  been  re- 
tained and  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  greater  economy 
and  convenience  of  operation. 

The  ability  of  the  modern  lo- 
comotive to  do  the  work  for 
which  it  was  designed,  its 
economy  in  fuel  and  cost  of 
up-keep,  as  well  as  its  hauling 
power,  is  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  proper  lubri- 
cation of  its  valves  and  cylin- 
ders. What,  ten  years  ago. 
would  have  been  considered 
satisfactory  lubrication  of  the 
locomotives  then  in  use  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  for  the  large  and  more  powerful  locomotives  of 
to-day.  Modern  lubrication  means  complete  and  perfect  lubrica- 
tion under  every  condition,  and  perfect  lubricatif  n  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  a  device  that,  at  a  time  a  locomotive  is  performing 
its  heaviest  duty,  fails  to  deliver  the  lubricant.  Neither  can  it 
come  from  a  mechanically  driven  device  where  the  quantity  of 
lubricant  per  mile  remains  the  same  irrespective  of  the  duty  re- 
(juirements. 

To  satisfactorily  perform  the  work  required  of  it  a  modern 
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lubricator  should  have  certain  essential  features,  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  the  ability  to  deliver  the  lubricant  under  all 
conditions  and  up  to  the  full  efficiency  of  the  locomotive.  It 
should  automatically,  through  the  decreased  speed  of  the  loco- 
motive in  heavy  duty  on  grade,  increase  the  amount  of  oil  per 
mile  and,  on  level  track  at  higher  speed  return  to  the  rate  of 
feed  required  for  that  class  of  service.  The  ability  to  start  or 
stop  the  device  should  rest  with  the  operator  and  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  movement  of  the  locomotive  itself.  Theo- 
retically the  idea  of  having  the  starting  and  stopping  feature 
controlled  by  the  movement  of  the  locomotive  is  attractive  but 
practically  it  does  not  permit  of  getting  the  oil  to  the  valves 
and  cylinders  before  the  locomotive  is  in  motion  without  addi- 
tional manual  labor  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  The  means 
for  accomplishing  this  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  will 
place  within  the  hands  of  the  operator  the  power  to  instantly 
stop,  start  or  throttle  the  rate  of  feed,  without  disturbmg  the 
adjustment  of  the  regulating  valves,  or  the  ability  to  withhold 
the  lubricant  from  the  valves  and  cylinders  and  allow  the  air 
pump  feed  to  continue  working.  The  .duty  of  the  modern  air 
pump  is  so  severe  that  it  requires  almost  constant  lubrication 
from  the  time  it  leaves  a  terminal  to  its  return  to  the  engine- 
house.  It  is  therefore  most  important  that  the  air  pump  feed 
be  left  working  while  the  locomotive  is  temporarily  at  rest  at  a 
station  or  on  a  siding. 

A  modern  lubricator  should  be  so  constructed  that,  having 
once  adjusted  the  regulating  valves  for  perfect  lubrication  in  a 
class  of  service,  these  valves  need  not  be  disturbed  or  touched 
again  until  the  class  of  service  is  changed.  The  importance 
of  this  as  regards  perfect  lubrication,  economy  and  convenience 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  introduction  of  an  oil  valve 
in  the  oil  passage  between  the  reservoir  and  the  sight  feed 
regulating  valves  in  the  Detroit  No.  22  Bullseye  lubricator. 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  operator  an  instantaneous  means  of 
starting,  stopping  or  throttling  the  rate  of  feed,  docs  away 
with  the  necessity  of  shutting  off  the  feed  regulating  valves  at 
a  terminal,  or  in  refilling  on  the  road,  and  consequently  the 
necessity  of  opening  and  readjusting  these  valves  after  refill- 
ing or  at  the  commencement  of  a  service  movement.  Under 
the  old  method  of  closing,  opening  and  adjusting  the  regulat- 
ing valves,  the  frequency  with  which  this  occurred  not  only 
shortened  the  life  of  the  device,  but  the  length  of  time  con- 
sumed in  this  operation  made  it  impractical  to  require  the  oper- 
ator to  shut  off  his  cylinder  feeds  during  temporary  stops,  with 
the  result  that  much  oil  was  wasted  and  the  oil  mileage  de- 
creased. This  oil  valve  has  a  lever  handle  and  index  plate, 
and  is  so  designed  that  from  the  "closed"  position  a  half  turn 
will  open  all  feeds,  or  a  quarter  turn  the  feed  to  the  air  pump 
only,  and  vice  versa. 

In  adjusting  the  feed  regulating  valves  of  a  lubricator,  the 
practice  differs,  the  usual  custom  being  to  race  the  feeds  and 
gradually  throttle,  which  means  a  waste  of  oil  on  account  of 
the  cold  condition  of  the  steam  chest  and  cylinders  and  the 
washing  action  of  the  heavily  saturated  steam  during  the  initial 
movement.  Another  practice,  attended  also  by  decreased  oil 
mileage  and  even  more  harmful  results,  is  that  of  starving  the 
valves  and  cylinders  through  insufficient  lubrication,  due  either 
to  error  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  operator  as  to  the 
number  of  drops  per  minute  at  which  he  should  set  the  feeds, 
or  through  not  starting  the  lubricator  in  sufficient  time  before 
leaving  the  terminal.  This  practice  will  result  in  distortion 
of  the  valve  motion  through  dry  valves,  waste  of  fuel,  loss 
of  time  and  speed  and  the  necessity  of  racing  the  feeds  in  order 
to  get  the  valves  back  into  proper  working  condition.  The  use 
of  the  oil  valve,  the  regulating  valves  having  been  once  ad- 
justed, makes  the  starting  of  the  lubricator  an  instantaneous 
operation  and  insures  the  correct  amount  of  lubrication.  The 
operator  knf>ws  that  as  soon  as  the  lubricator  has  readied  its 
proper  temperature,  the  oil  will  feed  at  the  rate  required. 

The  adjustment  of  the  lubicator  feeds  in  night  service  or 
where  the  device  is  inconveniently  located  is  always  a  matter 
'if  more  or  less  difficulty.  As  the  oil  valve  does  away  with  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  regulating  valves  and  the  necessity 
for  observing  the  .sight  feed  features  when  starting  and  stop- 
ping the  device,  it  becomes  a  great  convenience  to  the  operator, 
as  under  all  conditions  of  service,  night  or  day,  he  can  by  the 
sense  of  touch  alone,  place  the  lever  handle  of  this  valve  in  any 
one  of  its  thr(e  positions.  The  Detroit  lubriciitor  is  manufac- 
tured by  llic  Detroit  Lubricator  l'f)mpany,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Mxn\x  Equipment. 

Rochester  Horizontal   Boring,   Drilling,  Tapping  and   Milling 
Machine. 

In  the  type  of  boring  machine  illustrated  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  adjust  the  counterbalanced  saddle 
carrying  the  bonng  bar  and  operating  mechanism  than  it  is  to 
adjust  heavy  and  irregular  castings  to  a  fi.xed  bar.  The  special 
advantages,  other  than  its  compactness,  rigidity,  ease  of  opera- 
tion, adaptability  and  capacity  are  as  follows :  All  operations 
are  controlled  from  one  position,  convenient  to  the  work;  con- 
tinuous traverse  of  the  spindle  for  any  length  may  be  obtained 
without  resetting;  the  spindle  is  journaled  in  taper  bearings 
located  far  apart  and  adjustable  from  the  outside;  all  bearings 
are  lined  with  phosphor  bronze  bushings  provided  with  felt  oil 
pads;  wide  range  of  speeds  and  feeds  is  provided  to  meet  all 
requirements ;  rapid  power  traverse  is  available  in  all  directions ; 
and  the  machine  is  self  contained,  motor  driven,  and  may  be 
located  regardless  of  the  line  shaft. 

The  motor  is  mounted  on  top  of  the  column  and  drives  the 
vertical  splined  shaft  through  rawhide  gearing,  transmitting 
power  to  the  driving  gears  enclosed  in  the  saddle.  By  this  ar- 
rangement a  high  efficiency  of  transmission  is  obtained.  All  of 
the  operating  levers  and  hand  wheels  are  located  on  the  saddle 
within  easy  reach  of  the  operator  and  convenient  to  the  work. 
The  machine  may  be  started,  stopped  or  reversed  independent 
of  the  motor,  the  direction  of  rotation  or  stopping  being  con- 
trolled by  a  lever  which  operates  friction  clutches.  The  spindle 
is  journaled  m  long  phosphor  bronze  taper  bearings  located  at 


Detail    of    Spindle   Saddle. 

each  end  of  the  saddle  and  adjustable  from  the  outside.  It  is 
driven  by  two  large  spline  keys  fitted  in  a  sleeve  on  which  the 
driving  gear  is  mounted.  This  sleeve  is  journaled  in  .separate 
hearings,  clearance  being  provided  between  it  and  the  spindle  to 
eliminate  any  possible  vibration  from  the  driving  gear. 

.Ml  driving  and  feed  gears  are  either  nickel  steel,  cast  steel 
or  manganese  bronze.  They  are  all  enclosed  in  the  saddle  and 
are  fully  protected,  running  in  oil.  A  wide  range  of  speeds 
and  feeds  is  provided,  there  being  10  speed  and  8  feed  changes, 
and  1  feed  changes  available  for  milling  only.  All  of  the  feeds 
are  reversible.  Rapid  power  traverse  is  furnished  for  the 
spindle  saddle  and  column  in  all  directions,  and  hand  adjust- 
ments are  also  provided.  Graduateil  scales  with  vernier  read- 
ings are  provided  for  locating  the  saddle  and  main  column. 
The  outboard  support  and  column  are  also  furnished  with  scales, 
having  vernier  readings.  The  spindle  has  a  micrometer  read- 
ing for  gaging  tleplhs  in  boring,  drilling  and  milling,  and  these 
graduations  are  also  convenient   for  laying  out  work. 

The  column  is  of  heavy  construction,  with  a  long  and  wide 
base  designed  to  give  the  utmost  rigidity.  The  slide  base  is 
heavy  and  of  deep  section,  and  is  lirmly  braced  throughout  its 
entire  length  with  strong  box  lies.  It  is  provided  with  a  groove 
on  the  side  for  accurately  locating  the  floor  plate,  which  latter 
is  planed  top  and  bottom  and  provided  with  longitudinal  T-slots, 
unless  otherwise  specified.  The  slide  base  is  rigidly  attached 
to  the  floor  plate  by  heavy  bolts ;  the  latter  may  be  made  any 
desired  size,  the  standard  being  (i  ft.  x  !>  ft. 

The  outboard  bearing  is  provided  with  the  same  vertical  and 
horizontal  traverse  as  the  main  column  and  is  adapted  for  sup- 
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porliiiK  liorinK  liars  in  siiitaliU-  luishiiiK.''.  It  i«  traversed  t>i  .uul 
from  I  in-  main  inliimii  !>>■  a  rack  ami  pinion  ami  is  Kuiilc<i  su 
as  In  rnn.iin  paralUI  al  all  limes  with  the  main  slide  liasc.  The 
head  and  cidnmn  nf  the  nullmard  support  are  traversed  hy  hand 
wheels  located  concentrically,  (iraduatcd  scales  arc  furnished 
correspondiuK  to  the  scales  on  the  main  column  and  base.  The 
satldlc,  column,  oulboaril  support,  etc ,  are  Kuided  by  flat  sur- 
face beariuKS.  close  together,  and  of  anii)lc  leiiKth  to  insure 
risidiiy. 

The  spindle  is  of  crucible  sleel,  and  all  of  its  bearings  are 
bushed  with  best  qualiiy  of  phosphor  bronze.  .A  superior  grade 
ol  steel  is  used  for  all  shafts,  studs,  etc.,  practically  no  machine 
steel  being  used.  The  c(|uipmcnt  as  furnished  includes  the  tna- 
cbinc  complete  with  motor,  lloor  pl.ite,  outboard  support  and 
gr.iduated  scales;  special  tables,  boring  bars,  cutters,  etc.,  will 
be  furnished  extra,  if  desired.  The  n\acbine  may  be  varied  to 
meet  special  conditions  retpiiring  different  traverse  of  spindle, 
saddle  or  colunui,  or  size  and  style  of  lloor  plate.  The  range 
of  spindle  speeds  may  be  changed  from  the  standard  speeds  of 
l.'.-'JOO    r.p.m.    to    10-1.1.T    r.p.m.    or    T'^-lOO    r.p.m.,    etc.      These 


Horizontal    Boring,   Drilling,   Tapping   and    Milling   Machine. 

machines  are  manufactured   by   the    Rochester  Boring  Machine 
Company,  Rochester,  N'.  Y. 

The  specifications  of  standard  No.  -3,  No.  4  and  No.  5  machines 
are  as  follows : 

Xunibcr   of   machine    3.                       4.  5. 

Spindle   diameter 3Hin.             i'/iin.  't'/i  in. 

Spindle   traverse,   longitudinal 36  in.               48  in.  60  in. 

Spindle  speed,  revs,  per  min 15  to  200          6  to  120  2  J4  to  100 

Number  of  speeds  for  spindle 10                    12  16 

Number  of  feeds  for  boring 8                    10  12 

Nunibcr  of  feeds  for  milling 4                      5  0 

Boring   feeds   per  revolution   spindle  per 

minute,    inches    0.01  to  0,25     0.01  to  0.5  >i  to  5 

Milling  feeds  per  revolution  spindle  per 

minute,   inches    0.04  to  0.152  0.04  to  0.304  M  to  5 

Taper  bore  in  spindle,  one  end,  Morse..            5                      6  7 

S.iddle,  vertical  traverse    54  in.               60  in.  72  in. 

Column,  horizontal  traverse   72  in.               84  in.  96  in. 

Size  of   floor  plate 6  x  9  ft.           7  x  10  ft.  8  x  12  ft. 

Size   of    motor    recommended 3h.p.                5-h.p.  10  h. p. 

Net    weight    complete    19.000  lbs.       29.500  lbs.  58.000  lbs. 


Autogenous    Welding     in     Railway     Repair    Shops- 

Autogenous  welding  has  proved  especially  valuable  in  railway 
locomotive  boiler  shops  in  the  repairing  of  flue  sheets,  cracked 
and  broken  crown  sheets,  water  legs,  arches,  etc.,  and  its  uses 
in  the  other  departments  are  numerous.  About  two  years  ago 
one  of  the  largest  railways  in  the  East  repaired  a  broken  crown 
sheet  as  a  test,  and  the  locomotive  is  said  to  have  been  in  con- 
stant service  ever  since  without  any  sign  of  deterioration  in 
the  weld.  A  number  of  other  boilers  have  also  been  success- 
fully repaired  for  this  same  road. 

The  Buckeye  autogenous  welding  outfit,  manufactured  by 
Walter  MacLeod  &  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  made  in  three 


stock  sizcn,  and  special  eijuipincnts  to  meet  all  demands,  both 
maximum  and  minimum,  are  built  to  specifications.  The  weld- 
ing plant  has  three  primip.il  fcalttres,  the  oxyKcn  supply,  accty- 
Itiu  supply  :ind  the  torch  with  its  accessories.  The  oxygen 
generating  plant  of  the  lUickcye  welding  equipment  is  a  simple 
(Uvicc  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  It  consists  of  a  retort  in 
which  a  mixture  of  potassium  or  sodium  chlorate  and  man- 
ganese dioxide  is  i)laccd.  The  retort  is  installed  in  a  small 
portable  furnace,  wliich  latter  is  heai'd  either  by  gas,  gasolene, 
kerosene  or  coke.  The  retort  is  connected  by  means  of  an  extra 
heavy  pipe,  with  the  necessary  valves,  gage  and  safety  valve, 
to  a  wrought  iroti  scrubber,  in  which  the  gas  is  cleaned,  filtered 
and  cooled,  and  from  which  it  passes  to  a  steel  receiver  ar- 
ranged to  be  used  as  a  portable  tank  or  made  stationary  as  a 
container. 

The   pressure   acetylene   generator,   shown   in   the  illustration, 
is    of    the    carbide    feed    type.     These    generators    are    built    to 


Acetylene    Generator   of   the    Buckeye    Autogenous    Welding 
Outfit. 

contain  25,  50.  lOU  or  200  lbs.  of  carbide  in  the  hopper,  generat- 
ing 100,  200,  400  and  800  cu.  ft.  of  gas,  respectively.  The  gen- 
eration of  gas  is  automatic,  and  when  the  pressure  is  adjusted 
to  any  given  point,  it  so  remains  until  the  charge  is  exhausted 
or  the  adjustment  changed.  A  safety  valve  of  ample  size  is 
connected  directly  to  the  receiver  and  storage  chamber,  and  the 
pressure  gage  is  placed  in  the  pipe  line  ahead  of  the  pressure 
regulator ;  this  automatically  keeps  the  pressure  indication  at  a 
certain  point,  according  to  the  position  of  the  sliding  weight 
on  the  pressure  arm. 

The  torch  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  equipment. 
It  is  light  in  weight,  positive  in  its  mixture  of  gas,  has  a  flash- 
back protection  and  an  ample  number  of  tips  to  take  care  of 
all  grades  of  welding.  .\  cutting  point  accompanies  each  torch, 
and  for  extra  heavy  work  a  special  cutting  attachment  is  sup- 
plied. 

The  operation  of  generating  oxygen  with  the  Buckeye  plant 
is   as   follows:    About   12   to   15   lbs.   of    sodium   or   potassium 
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chlorate  and  manganese  dioxide,  in  a  mixture,  is  placed  in  a 
pan  in  the  retort.  Heat  is  applied  and  the  valve  to  the  scrubber 
opened  when  the  generation  of  gas  begins.  The  valve  between 
the  scrubber  and  the  receiver  is  next  opened,  allowing  the 
oxygen  to  flow  into  the  receiver.  When  the  generation  of  gas 
ceases,  the  valve  is  closed,  the  pan  of  exhausted  chemical  is 
removed  from  the  retort,  and  a  new  one  substituted  for  it. 
This  operation  is  continued  indefinitely,  according  to  the  amount 
of  gas  required. 

The  generation  of  acetylene  gas  is  also  a  simple  process.  The 
water  and  the  flash  back  chambers  are  each  filled  with  water 
and  the  carbide  hopper  with  carbide.  On  opening  the  hopper, 
the  water  is  automatically  shut  off,  and  it  cannot  be  started 
until  the  hopper  has  been  sealed,  when  the  generation  of  gas 
commences. 

In  operating  the  torch  the  acetylene  is  first  turned  on  and 
ignited  and  the  valve  is  properly  adjusted.  The  oxygen  is  then 
turned  on  and  its  valve  is  adjusted  until  a  clear  cut  white  flame, 
oval  in  shape,  appears  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  tip,  and  sur- 
rounding it  a  more  voluminous,  almost  colorless,  flame.  The 
white,  sharply  defined  flame  is  the  welding  one,  and  the  sur- 
rounding jacket  is  a  protection,  as  it  guards  the  weld  against 
oxidation  from  the  outside  air. 


Power    Hack    Saw    Machine. 

The  Massachusetts  Saw  Works,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  manufac 
turers  of  Victor  hack  saw  blades,  frames,  machines,  etc.,  ha> 
recently  added  to  its  line  a  new  hack  saw  machine.  It  is  illus- 
trated herewith,  and  is  known  as  the  Xo.  6  M.  S.  W.  hack  saw 
machine.  Each  part  is  high  grade  in  every  particular,  being 
built  like  a  machine  tool.  It  has  a  capacity  for  cutting  6-in. 
stock  and  is  unusually  rigid  and  strong,  the  frame  being  strongly 
braced,  eliminating  all  side  play  and  vibration  and  assuring  a 
straight  cut. 

An  adjustable  stop  is  provided  for  making  cuts  of  any  desired 
depth.    The  machine  stops  automatically  and  does  not  require 


M.    S.    W.    Hack    Saw    Machine. 

any  attentii'n  after  the  cut  is  started.  There  is  also  a  rest  fur 
the  stock,  which  prevents  the  blades  from  getting  broken  wlieii 
the  piece  falls,  as  often  happens  on  the  old-style  tnachines. 

This  machine  has  a  steafly,  even,  forward  stroke,  similar  to 
that  of  a  tiiaii  with  a  lilc,  and  a  quick  return  stroke.  There  is 
a  patent  lift  that  may  be  ailjusted  to  raise  the  blade  from 
'/■nno  to  %  in.  above  the  work  on  the  return  stroke,  thus  elinii- 
natmg  the  wear  on  the  teeth  on  the  return  and  greatly  increas- 
ing the  life  of  the  blade,  a  feature  that  very  soon  results  in  a 
saving  of  hack  .^aw  blades  sufficient,  it  is  claimed,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  machine. 


New   Drive  for    Flat  Twist   Drills. 

The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
recently  applied  for  patents  on  a  new  device  for  driving  drills 
with  flat  shanks,  that  are  tapered  both  on  the  flat  sides  and 
round  edges.  These  shanks  are  regularly  furnished  on  this  com- 
pany's "Paragon"  flat  twist  drills,  and  are  driven  by  sleeves  or 
sockets  having  flat  taper  holes,  accurately  fitting  the  shanks 
of  the  drills,  and  externally  tapered  to  fit  standard  taper  sockets 
or  spindles.  In  the  case  of  large  diameter  flat  twist  drills  hav- 
ing Xo.  6  shanks,  this  drive  was  found  to  have  certain  disad- 
vantages as  it  made  necessary  the  use  of  cumbersome  extension 
reducing  sockets  to  adapt  the  large  shanks  to  the  drill  press 
spindles.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  as  well  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional driving  strength,  the  new  drive,  illustrated  herewith,  was 
designed. 

Both  the  No.  5  and  No.  6  "Paragon"  shanks  have  been  re- 
designed to  the  same  length  as  regular  taper  shanks,  the  taper 


Drill     Shank,    Collet     and     Spindle    of     New     Drive    for     Flat 
Twist    Drills. 

on  the  round  edges  being  the  standard  Morse,  as  heretofore. 
When  this  modified  shank  is  inserted  in  the  spindle,  its  upper 
end  is  received  and  driven  by  the  flat  slot  in  the  spindle  just  as 
is  the  tang  of  an  ordinary  taper  shank  drill.  This  alone  would 
constitute  a  strong  and  practical  drive,  but  for  the  lack  of  sup- 
port the  shank  would  have  on  its  two  flat  sides  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  spindle.  To  provide  against  the  resultant  possibili- 
ties of  vibration  and  wear  between  the  shank  and  spindle,  and 
to  furnish  a  powerful  additional  drive  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
shank,  where  its  cross  sectional  area  is  greatest,  a  new  and 
original  type  of  socket,  called  the  "Paragon"  collet,  has  been 
devised. 

The  collet  has  two  lugs  projecting  upward  from  a  flattened 
disc  through  which  is  cut  a  rectangular  hole  to  receive  the 
shank.  The  lugs  have  rounded  outside  surfaces  ground  to 
standard  taper  and  flat  inner  surfaces  tapered  to  fit  the  flat 
taper  shank.  .'\  groove  is  provided  to  receive  the  point  of  a 
drift  key  in  case  the  collet  should  stick  in  the  spindle.  When 
the  collet  is  on  the  shank  the  combination  is  practically  a  taper 
shank,  interchangeable  with  the  standard  shank  of  that  type 
and  with  an  unusually  long  tang. 

The  illustration  shows  the  shank,  collet  and  spindle,  in  com- 
bination. The  additional  drive  is  provided  by  the  extension 
which  projects  from  the  circular  base  of  the  collet.  This  pro- 
jection mortises  into  a  slot  cut  across  the  end  of  the  spindle 
conforming  to  the  standard  slots  now  being  put  in  the  spindles 
of  heavy  duly  drill  presses  by  several  well  known  manufac- 
turers. That  this  tongue-and-groove  drive  at  the  large  end  of 
tile  shank  is  very  much  stronger  than  any  drive  on  the  tang 
could  pt)ssibly  be  is  evident  from  the  illustration.  The  collets 
without  this  extension  will  lit  any  spindle  or  socket  and  will  be 
furnished  to  those  whose  spindles  are  not  fitted  with  slots,  when 
this  requirenunt  is  plainly  specified,  but  they  will,  of  course, 
not  have  the  additional  driving  streiigtli  otherwise  afTordcd. 

Lang    Tool    Holder. 

The  G.  R.  Lang  Company,  .\leadville.  Pa.,  has  designed  a 
tool  holder,  illustrated  herewith,  to  cover  the  range  of  work 
handled  by  the  ordinary  tool  holder  and  to  displace  the  solid 
tool  on  a  large  class  of  licavy  work.  Rolletl,  triangular-section, 
high-speed  steel  cutters  are  used  of  greater  area  and  depth 
than  if  of  square  steel  for  the  same  class  of  work.  The  sire 
of  the  point  is  said  to  provide  ample  radiating  surface  for  heat, 
while  the  method  of  cl. imping  the  tool  provides  rigidity.     Proper 
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top  ;iiiil  ^ill^•  iiiinlcs  may  In-  provided  willi  this  triannular  slrrl 
willioiil  waste  ill  KriiidiiiK  'I'lif  cxltnsioii  at  the  front  of  tlic 
holiU-r  Mijipoils  tin-  liMil  miller  the  iiilliiiK  point,  and  in  a  direct 
line  with  llie  ihnist,  wliirh  prevents  llic  tool  point  lr..m  sjirinK- 
inK  away  from  the  work  Very  heavy  ents  are  therefore  pos- 
sible. 

These  llolders  may  he  usetl  for  latlie  wori<  hy  removiiiK  tiu- 
rinK  and  wedKe  trom  the  tool  post  and  iiiserliiiK  a  solid  steel 
lilock       The    1)1. uk    may    he   cut   out    to   ilear   th<-   l)M||i.iii   of    the 


due  to  an  cxccsn  of  nlock  ot  cold  metal  hcing  fed  into  the 
dies.  The  fly  wheel  is  held  between  friction  flan({e»  which 
arc  keyed  to  the  shaft.  When  excessive  material  or  cold  stock 
is   fed   into   the   machine  and   prevents  the    heading   tool    from 


Lang    Tool    Holder. 


tool  post  when  necessary.  The  lioUUrs  are  said  to  be  especially 
advantageous  for  vertical  boriiiK  mill  work.  Special  designs 
arc  made  for  this  purpose,  having,  however,  the  same  general 
features  as  the  holder  shown. 

National    Improved    Forging    Machine. 

Among  the  many  new  and  improved  designs  shown  at  the  re- 
cent exposition,  by  the  National  Machinery  Company,  of  modern 
bolt,  nut  and  forging  machinery,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  August  19 
to  23,  none  attracted  more  attention  or  proved  of  greater  in- 
terest than  its  line  of  improved  forging  machines.  The  new 
features  that  attracted  the  greatest  attention  were  the  friction 
slip   tly  wheel   design   and  the  direct   motor  drive   construction. 

The  friciiui!  slip  fly  wheel  design,  for  which  a  patent  is 
pending,  while  extremely  simple  in  details,  meets  a  positive  re- 
quirement in  forging  machine  construction.  It  is  a  protection 
or  relief  to  the  machine  against  the  enormous  strains  thrust 
upon  it  by  the  fly  wheel  momentum  when  the  machine  stalls, 
or,  in  other  words,  is  prevented  from  completing  the  revolution 


completing  a  full  stroke,  the  fly  wheel  slips  between  these  fric- 
tion flanges.  This  action  dissipates  the  momentum  of  the  wheel 
and  eliminates  the  strains  attendant  with  a  rigid  fly  wheel.  It 
thus  protects  not  only  the  machine,  but  the  motor  as  well. 

In  the  National  direct  motor  drive  design  the  motor  is 
secured  to  a  bracket  attached  to  the  machine  bed.  The  motor 
pinion  meshes  with  a  gear  bolted  to  the  friction  fly  wheel. 
This  design  insures  compactness,  protection  to  the  motor  and 
the  machine  and  has  proven  after  exhaustive  tests  to  be  the 
most  practical  method  of  direct  connecting  a  motor  to  a  forging 
machine. 

The  double  cam  mechanism  operating  the  grip  is  also  an 
interesting  feature.  It  permits  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
dies  to  be  timed  so  as  to  give  an  unusually  large  upset  or  gath- 
ering capacity,  and  makes  possible  a  wider  range  of  work  and 
more  intricate  forgings  in  fewer  operations.  These  machines 
are  built  in  sizes  of  IV2,  2,  2^2,  3,  BV2  and  4-in.  capacity.  The 
illustration  shows  a  machine  of  the  2-in.  size,  and  displays  both 
the  friction  slip  fly  wheel  and  the  direct  motor  drive  designs 
iilainlv. 


Two-inch    National    Improved    Forging    Machine. 
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UNION     PACIFIC     RAILROAD    COMPAN 

INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

The    gross    revenues    and    expenses    of    the    Union    Pacific    Railroad    and 

auxiliary  companies,   after  excluding   all  offsetting  accounts  between   them, 

were  as  follows:  ^  Increase. 

1910.  1909.  —Decrease. 

.Average  miles  of  railway  oper-  « nso  15   -i-  2^4  09 

ated  during  the  year 6.296.22  6.062.13  -f-  ZiiMV 

TRANSPORTATION  OPERATIONS. 

Gross  operating  revenues $88.506,465.44  $77,360.429.36  +$11,146,036.08 

Outside  operations— revenues.        1.721.626.76       1.390.032.19   + 331,594.57 

Total  revenue    $90.228.092.20  $78.750.461.55    +$11.477.630.65 

Operating  expenses $45,132,681.73  $36,503,075.95   +  ?8,629,605.78 

Outside  operations^-expenses.        1,806,227.61  1,442,009.61   +  364,218.00 
Taxes  (rail  lines  and  property 

dealt  with  as  outside  oper-  ,  .„.  »., 

ations)    3.264.347.51  2.570,o61.89   +  693,.8D.6.i 

Toul  expenses  and  taxes.    $.5O.203.2.56.85  "$40.515.647.45   +   $9.687.609.40 

Revenue^  over     expenses     and   ,,p„,,,3,3,   S3S.234.S14.10   +   $1.790.021.25 

Charges. 
Interest    on    funded    debt    in 

*r';^hl^^?5f    °'    """    ""''"*'  $12  455  577.15  $13,331,368.07  -      $875,790.92 

^'" ba'fance'  . '"'.'  .  °' .  '°^^~  14.928.71  14.029.36  + 899.35 

Total    $14,409,614.82  $14,746,894.02  —      $337,279.20 

Deduction: 

R  e  n  t  a  Is      from 
joint  trks,  yds. 
.ind    term — bal.. $330,547.55 
Miscellaneous: 
Rentals— bal...       42,780.90 
1"'=°'"=    ^_5^090^6         3^g^jg.^  374,087.75    4- 4.330.76 

$14.031.196.31   $14.372.806.27  —      $341.609.96 

^"'ty'^Z  ':^"^tZ^'-  ^^"^2..  993  639.04  $28.862.007.83   +   $2.131.631.21 
Application  of  Surplus. 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.: 

*  s?ock  ""*•.  .°".  .  .'."*""'     $3,981,760.00     $3,981,760.00 
'   s^ck""'.-..°.".'.°"'.'".°."      13.022,319.50     11,806,996.33   +   $1,215,323.17 
Dividends    on    preferred    stock 
of  the  Oregon   Railroad  & 

[i'a'nlf'.jrthe'-'publ'ic..!':'. ^4a_00 64^0  + K6^0 

$17.004.319.50  $15.788^21133   +   $1.215. 4j)9_r7 

^""dividends"... "'."""'..  °'     $8,989,319.54     $8,073,187.50+       $916,132.04 
INCOME   OTHER   THAN   FROM   TRANSPORTATION   OPERATIONS. 
Interest    on    bonfls    owned    of 
companies  other  than  Ore- 
gon   Short    Line    Railroad 

N"avigatiorCo^='/lrble'l6*     $1,263,083.16     $1,119,155.80   +       $144,827.36 
Dividinds     on     stocks     owned 
of   companies   other   than 
Oregon    Short    Line    Rail- 
rnad     and     (Jregon     Kail- 

"able^nf"'"'"".  ."''"'■.      15,298.078.00      14,711,806.72+         686,271.28 
Balance    of    interest    on    loans 

anrl      on      open     accounts 

como,nic"  *"''   """'""'^        2  559.720.18        1,556,659.64   +      1,003,060  54 
Ren.air?'?nm  steamshipV.'."....  304.900.00  304,800.00 

Net   income  from  lease  of  un- 

pledged    lands    and    town  ^  ^^^^^  _  j  „^^  „ 

...    '"\o    .■  •. (>7aiR'40  59  761.6J   +  27,556.88 

Miscellaneous  receipts   »<,8l».«u  ow.ioi.uj   t^ I 

Total  n9iM4.B27.87  $17,754,780.08   +   »1.T60.067.7» 

/.,„LXc-eilaneou;  'payments  _  2.776.52  18^366^  - 16.590^ 

Total    income    other    than 

op'e';aTion,'".".T.'.'"!!"  $19,5.2,051.35  »I7,73«,393  43    +    $1,775,657  92 
Onluclinn 

rHvidendu      on      stocks      of 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.: 

*  .fock  ".".*: . ."."  .  'T.'"""        8.88  l.546.a6       T.gTl.aSO.BB   + 810.215.46 

Surplim  income  other  than 
oM''r«Tion,"'.".T'.*".    ."  »10.8»0,»0«.00     $9,g«6.0e9.6«   -f       $085.442  48 

Tctal  surplus   frnm  tran«- 
(M.rl.ition  oprr.ilions  iin'l 

pL;men?'oV"liv.Teml'."  $19,810,884.54     $17,988,260.04     f  $1,881,574.50 


Y — THIRTEENTH     ANNUAL    REPORT. 

The  results  of  the  year's  operations,  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  were  as  follows: 

Increase. 

.-\verage  miles  of  railway  operated ■  •  ■  234.09 

Gross   operating   revenues  and   revenues   from   outside 

operations .^- ^'^^•''""•oooSo 

Operating  expenses  and  expenses  of  outside  operations  8,993,823.78 

Taxes     693,785.62 

Revenue  over  expenses  and  taxes 1,790,021.25 

Income  other  than  from  transportation  operations 1,775,657.92 

Total    income     3,565,679.17 

Fixed    charges    ^^i-f2??f 

Surplus   over   fixed   charges 3,907,889.13 


Per 
cent. 
3.86 

14.57 

23.70 

26.99 

4.68 

10.01 

6.37 

2.38 

9.39 


•Decrease. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 
The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  auxiliary 
companies  are  shown  in  detail  in  table  No.  5.  The  securities  o.wned  are 
stated  after  eliminating  all  offsetting  accounts  between  the  companies,  thus 
dealing  only  with  the  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  the  assets 
collectible  from  the  public  and  the  liabilities  payable  to  the  public. 

The  increase  or  decrease  in  assets  or  liabilities  since   last   report,  briefly 
stated,  is  as  follows: 
Increase  in  assets: 

Cost  of  railways,  equipment  and   appurtenances,   as   shown 

in  detail  under  "Capital  Expenditures" $11,947,075.57 

Demand  loans  to  Southern  Pacific  Co $10,901,568.97 

Other  demand  loans  and  time  deposits 8,650,000.00 


Loans  to  Utah  Light  &  Railway  Co 

Expenditures    for    the    construction    of    new- 
lines  and  for  terminal  properties $9,747,516.32 

Rolling  stock    2,694.743.32 

Ocean   steamships    1.013,167.33 

Due  from  proprietary  companies 

Material,   fuel  and  supplies 

Current    cash    accounts 


19,551,568.97 
2,155.392.63 


Total     

Deduction : 

Decrease  in  cash  on  hand $17,908,362.35 

Loans    to    San    Pedro,    Los   Angeles   &    Salt 

Lake  R.  R.  Co •.-  •        3,099,371.69 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies  dis- 
posed of  or  acquired,  as  shown  in  tables 
9,  10  and  11,  viz.: 

Stocks  and  bonds  sold $24,858,104.60 

Stocks     transferred     to     other 

accounts     348,7o0.00 

Total     $25.206.854.60 


13,455.427.02 

343,558.40 

1,547,665.72 

1,731,230.24 

$50,731,918.55 


Less : 

Stocks  acquired  under  sub 
scription  rights  and  stocks 
purchased    $15,801,981.69 

Stocks  taken  over  in  settle- 
ment of  accounts 834.500.06 

Bonds  purchased  and  bonds 
taken  over  in  settlement  of 
accounts    7.156.997.50 

Total     $23.793.479.19 

.•\djustments     in     contingent    unadjusted    ac- 
counts      


$1,413,375.41 
818.74r52 


Net    increase    in    assets 

Decrease  in  liabilities:  »o -  ooc  i-sn  nn 

Funded    debt    $2.-.,S36,6a0.00 

Increase  in  common  stock....   $17,275,400.00 
Due  to  proprietary   companies  S--'^to«« 

Current   cash  accounts l,9ia,37S.S6 

Reserve    for    depreciation     of  ,„,  „n  ^ 

steamships   and   equipment..  _  J18S^330^     20,039,860.40 


23,239,849.97 
$27,492,068.58 


5,298,789.00 

Increase  in  assets  in  excess  of  increase  in   liabilities    (gain  ,,  ,g 

in  profit  and  loss) * 

With  the  excention  of  7,249  shares  (par  value  $100  each)  of  N'^r'''''"  Se- 
curil  is  rompanr*°Stubs,"  the  company  has  sold  all  the  stock  of  the  North- 
-^r  -s^rnriHrs  Comianv  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  and  the 
N^rthrrr'aciricSwiy  Company,  received  in  the  distribution  of  the 
a,"et,  o"  the  Northern  Securities  Company  and  the  stocks  subsequently 
acquired  by  subscription  rights. 

The  statement  at  the.  top  of  the  f.^owing  page  show,  .he^ransac.ions 
•  „  ,„.»  nt  thf  nriffinAl  investment  in  the  Hb-I.WIW.M  snaics  oi  iiie 
?",;*  ^t  ck  of  'the  Northern  Securities  Company  .  and  the  reinvestment 
of     he  i.roceeds  received  from  the  sale  of  the  respective  stocks. 

|„  table  No.  5  the  proceeds  from  the  sale,  of  the  above  stock,  are 
treale.l  a,  a  credit  against  the  cost  of  stock,  and  bonds.  ,    ^     ,,    . 

P  J!;^  ua^^.^r^.^r- in:;^.n:^:ni -^;;:i3^^^  S 

'"T"e'!l':u";  oVthe  it'-ck,  and  bond,  of   the   Union   Pacific   Railroad   and 

r'l?£9fr^Vir'lnrVe"ir^l^  x;!r;i.;:^r!;lr:  ^^.  -' 

plclge.l,  to  the  amount  of  $70,707,500.00  face  value. 
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Company. 


— Stuck*  acquired,- 


SlAcki  on  hand,  untold.- 
June  80.  1010. 


Sharei.  - 

N'J'rTlic'rTr'Scourlliri   Co (•)  8»4,018.7l 

(Ircat    Ni.rllinn    kv.   prrfcrrcfl Ta.f.HI)  no 

(Irrut    N.irllinii    Ky.   mib.   recclpti *.""" 

Cirrttt    Niirlhrtii  iri.ii  ore  propcrtici 00,;iil4 

Norllirrii  I'arilic  Ky.  itib.  rcceipli  (60,  (iiyi  and  76%  paid)..     84,610 
Norllirrn   Scciirillcn  Co.  '■.Slubi" * 


Com. 

)T0.4.'i0.niii  iin 

7.:t.'iH.u(i()  (III 

VKI.MaT.'.O 

(a) 

2,200,013.60 


Total   Northern    Securilic»  inv 
Kfint'esliiirnls. 


M.hin.m.  Toprka  tc  Snnt.i   I'c  preferred 100.000 

Itallmi.-rc  &   Ohio  prcfrrred 72.004 

llalliiiii.rr    S    Ohio  common 828,S43 

ChiraKo,    Milwaiikrr  &   St.    I'nul   preferred IH.H.'iO 

Chicano.   Milwaukee  \-  St.   I'aul  common 72, HOG 

Chicago  &   Norlhwrslcrn    Ry.   common 40,187.50 

Chicaifo  Si   .Mton   K.    K.  preferred 108,481 

lllnioU   Ccntr.-il    K.    K 2.11, 415.0.0 

New  York  Central  &  M.  K.   R.   R 178,571 

Railroad   Securities  preferred 19,859 

Railroad    Securities  common 84,884 


Total   reinvestments 


$80,801,401.80 

$io,a9.'i,ooo.oo 
().<in6,92n.oo 

3H, 801,040.00 

i,H45,nno.oo 

0,705,187.74 
0,750,423.94 
8,940,781.50 

37,r,()2,2.';n.2i 

2n,20.'.,079.93 
1,950,184.20 
4,980,512.10 

$151,008,085.68 

$240,896,887.04 


(a)  For  784.018.71    shares   of   Northern    Securities   Co.   stock,   there   were    received   in  exchange  210,620.8949  shares  of  Great 
881,888.8215   shares   of   Northern    Pacific   Ry.  Co.   stock  and   7,249.1871   shares  of  Northern  Securities  Co.  stubs. 

(b)  Included    in    the    $70,469,601.86    original    cost    of   Northern    Securities  Co.  stock. 


$129,894,992.21         

Northern    Ry.  Co.  stock, 


CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES. 

The  charges  to  capital  account,  other  than  for  stocks  and  bonds  in  com- 
panies other  than  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  auxiliary  companies,  were 
as  follows: 


Expenditures    for    account    of    the    construction    of    railways 
taken    over    into   cost    of    railways,    equipment    and    appurte- 
nances  

Expenditures  for  account  of  extensions  and  cost  of  extensions 

transferred  from  deferred  assets,  viz.: 
Union  P.icific  Railroad  Company: 

Cloverlv      to       Ilungerford, 

Colorado    $264,477.01 

Dent   to   Fort  Collins,  Colo- 
rado     501,210.68 

Grant     Mine     to    La     Salle, 

Colorado   442.515.78 

Greeley  to  Briggsdale,  Colo- 
rado     313,474.97 

Onaga    to    Marysville,    Kan- 
sas      509,016.56 

O'Fallons       to       Northport, 

Nebraska     287,479.51 

Pine  Bluffs  Branch,  Wyom- 
ing      27.98 

Rock       Springs       to       Coal 

Fields.    Wyoming    7,236.60 

Sand    Creek   to    St.    Vrains, 
Colorado   484,917.09 

Summit  to  Lane,  Nebraska.  24,478.56 

$2,834,834.59 

Oregon    Short    Line    Railroad 

Company : 
Kemmerer    to    North    Kem- 

merer.   Wyoming    45.33 

Oregon     Railroad    &     Naviga- 
tion     Company,      Covote 

to  Echo,  Ore '. . . .  $6,918.84 

St.      Tohn  s     to     Troutdale, 

Oregon    265,409.55 

$272,328.39 
Less  credit: 
Elgin  to  Joseph,  Oregon...  17,121.73 

265,206.66 


$149,289.60 


3,090,086.58 


Expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments  (Table  No.  24),  viz 
Road-.fav,  track  and  appurtenances: 

Ballast    $138,722.82 

Bridges,  trestles,  culverts 
and  grade  crossings 346,213.81 

Changes  in  line,  revision  of 
grades,  widening  em- 
bankments and  tunnel  im- 
provements   660,244.94 

Increased  weight  of  rails, 
improved  frogs  and 
switches,  track  fastenings 
and   appurtenances    425,251.83 

Interlocking.       block       and 

highway  crossing  signals.  399,013.78 

Main  tracks   4.985,227.97 

Real  estate,  right-of-way 
and  station  grounds  and 
fencing    right-of-way 1.176,017.29 

Sidings  and  passing  tracks.  777,732.51 

Telegraph      and      telephone 

lines      92,566.42 

$9,000,980.87 

Buildings,  structures  and  appurtenances: 

Engine  houses,  shops,  ma- 
chinery,  tools,    etc $400,878.27 

Roadway  buildings,  ma- 
chinery,   tools,    etc 178,284.26 

Station    buildings,    terminal 

yards  and  appurtenances.  463.371.76 

Water  and  fuel  stations....  311.566.30 

1,349,096.58 


Equipment : 

Additions  and  improve- 
ments to  existing  equip- 
ment     

23  locomotives     

61  passenger-train   ears.. 

1,758  freight-train  cars   .... 

756  work  equipment    

Less: 

12  locomotives,  20  pas- 
senger-train cars, 
2,080  freight-train 
cars  and  256  work 
equipment,  vacated 
during  the  year. . . 


$43,675.97 
302,482.64 
380,926.96 
1,710.027.32 
161,506.79 

$2,598,619.08 


1,538,650.82 


11,410, 
25, 


Improvements  to  Northern  Pacific  Terminal  property,  Port- 
land, Ore /  •  • :, •' ' 

Adjustment  in  amount,  deducted  from  cost  of  railways,  equip- 
ment and  appurtenances  on  account  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  face  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  auxiliary 
companies  and  the  prices  at  which  they  were  taken  over.  »°.- 

Total   charges    $14,773,' 

Credits : 

Amount    received    from    the    trustee    of    the 

Union    Pacific     Railroad     Company's    first 

railroad  and   land  grant  mortgage,  in  pay- 
■  ment     for     expenditures     for     betterments, 

improvements,    equipment,   etc.,    not   other- 

wise  provided  for .-      $2,050,000.00 

Abandoned  property  not  to  be  replaced   (rail 

lines)    

Floating  equipment  sold 


044.81 
777.62 


Real  estate  sold. 


442.813.80 
233,163.62 
100,405.00 


2,826,382.42 


Net  expenditures  for   capital   acco 


unt $11,947,075.57 

ng   regulations   of   the    Interstate    Commerce   Commission    in 
ges  for  "Additions  and   Betterments,"  effective  July  1,  1909, 
require  ina.  u„e  original  cost   (estimated  if  not  known)   of  equipment  retired 
be  credited,  and  the  cost  of  equipment  acquired  be  charged  directly  to  the 
The  changes  during  the  year  in  the  equipment,  dealt 
ith  these  regulations,  were  as  follows: 


equipment  accounts 
with  in  accordance 

Condemned, 
Destroyed.  Sold 
or  Transferred 
to  Another  Class 
and  Credited  to 
Equipment 

Locomotives      

cars 

mail    and 


-Added  and  charged  to- 


No. 
(a)12 


Equip- 
ment. 
No. 
(e)23 
21 


Union  Pacific 

Equipment 

Association. 

No. 

(i)35 

26 


Cost. 
$949,105.02 


cars     

Baggage     and     pa; 

senger     cars. . . . 

Business  cars 

Chair     cars 

Composite    cars. . . 

Dining    cars 

Motor  cars 

Observation  cars  . 
Passenger  cars... 
Postal    cars 


Total  passenger- 
train    cars. . . 


(b)20 


(f)61 


(j)73 


134  $1,093,005.13 


Box     cars 

Caboose    cars. . 

Flat     cars 

Furniture    cars. 
Gondola    car*. . . 


1,142 
•1 


50 
250 


•Credit. 


902 

Condemned, 
Destroyed,  Sold 

or  Transferred 
to  Another  Class 

and  Credited  to 

Equipment 
Gondola  (D.  B.)cars 
Gondola  (H.  B.)cars 
Refrigerator    cars.. 

Stock    cars 

Tank    (oil)    cars... 

Narrow   gauge   cars 

Total       freight- 
train    cars... 

Work    equipment.. 

Total 


RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 


Vol.  49,  No.  19- 


Added  and  charged  to 

Union  Pacific 

Equipment 

Association. 

No. 


This 
year. 


Total. 
No.         Cost. 
150 


Passenger  traffic : 

Revenue  passengers  car- 
ried      

Revenue      passengers      car-        .„„-,,  ga* 
ried   one   mile 960,. 34,984 

Revenue  from  passenger 
trains  per  mile  of  road... 

Revenue  from  passenger 
trains  per  revenue  I'ain 
mile    (a)    

Average     revenue     per    pas- 


$8,306,930 


$4,022.14 


$1,63 


,veras<=     "-"'■;,,■—     "  2  122  cents 

senger   per  mile    ■••.•••••         , , -,  ,-,i  mile^ 

^    A'^ctrinre-     rarriCa.  .  ■  1  i.i.".>  nine- 


1,653  $1,582,309.63 

l_2li     $734,592.50 

$4,359, 012.2S 


•Credit. 

(a) 

(b) 


¥^e  original  cost  of  these  twelve  locomom-es  was  $107^^^^^ 
The  original  cost  o    these  «w-ty  Pf^^^f^^Vwas  %X.\i^Al^-il 


■nal  cos;  of  iS^se  2,080  freight  ca 


The  total 


(A   The  original  cost  ot  tnese  i,"o>'  "  ■""I'rwas  S114  266.95.      Ihe  total 
d)   The  original  cost  of  '^-^^,T°I^J''TXosIaII  transferred  to   another 

$302,482.64.  ■  ^s  cost  $380,926.96. 

(fl   The  sixty-one  passenger-train  '^",'-"  „  J,- o'o 

^'fir-The'tMrty-five   locomotives  added  to  Union   Pacific  Equipment  Asso- 
^'^ri^^l^t^f  ^.^^enger^rain  cars^cos^ 

The   original    cost,    ^^'^f^.J^i" during  the  year  were  as  follows: 
exoenses  of  the  equipment  retired  during  tn    y 


Average  distance   carnea. .  ■_ 

Freight  traffic: 
(Way-bill  tonnage.) 
Tons     of     revenue      freight 

carried     /'■LV 

Tons     of     revenue     freight  339^ 

carried   one   mile......--     ».99;-„^^tf ?! 

Revenue   per  mile  of   roaa 
Revenue    per    revenue    trai 

mile  (b)    

Average     receipts     per 


Last 
year. 

$7,190,853 

795,199,750 

$3,633.55 

$1.77 

2.169  cents 
110.5! 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Per 
cent. 


15,312,211  13,726,025 


ton 
revenue   freight 


per  mile     .    , 

Average    distance    earned 


$9,764.54 

$4.62 

1.024  cents 

345.78  miles 


5  266,658.054 
$8,907.79 


$4.63 
1.025  cents 


343.33  miles 


all   freight 

— TTT"      -00         t3^  Revenue    passenger    train    and    all 
,b;  Revenue  f  rei'gh\  UaYn"and  liii  mixed  train  miles. 


$1,116,077  15.52 

165,535,234  20.82 

$388,59  10.69 

*$0.14    7.91 
♦  047  cents    2.17 


1,586,136  11.56 

730,575.840  13.87 
$856.75    9.62 

♦$0.01      .22 

•.001  cents      .10 

2.45  miles      .71 

mixed    train    miles. 


Compared   with   th%P^«^.^j"8_=':f/tir--   F".  ""*^s°s^evInues^indudfng 


Compared   with   '^e   precedmg  year^u.    ..-^^^      -^^^  ^^^^,,^^3 
i^-l"^i^^./.r„"ufs1d°e^7erat1on'srwas  as  follows:  ^^.,      ^^,  „„,, 

lines    and  outside 


Hues  from  outside  opera 


ance    of    Way    and    Struc- 


only.     operations. 


21.44 


Passenger- 
train 
Locomotives.       cars. 


Freight- 
train 
cars. 


For    "Maintenance"    (.Maintenan         ■      .  

F -•^pe;^iii:^'T^c1^^r  rJin;,.;..o«  ..-     ^^^^ 
penses  and   General   Expenses) 


Work 
equipment. 


Total   this  year. 


Original       c  o  s  t 

ilfTnown).  $107,855.01  $172,252 
Proceeds       from 


sale 
vage 


sal- 
value.  . 


36,488.39      92,888.07 


47  $1,144,276.39  $114,266.95  $1,538,650.82 
369,951.93       32,210.05        531,488.44 


Total  last  year. 


50.99 
47.19 


48.18 
distributed 


$774,324.46    $^,,056.90  $1007.16^8 


Charged        t  o 

oper  a  t  i  n  K   ,.,  ,«fi  R2    S79  414  40     $774,324.46    $82,056.9U  ♦i,»".  .-— 
ovnpnses     ..    $71,366.6.4    $(»,»i«.»"         ,,.'   -„.H   120  74  tons  total  weignx 

cars,   46.27  tons  "pacity.  j  standard   ga"8«   °*"^^  ,t"'^  'ear 

.otir  an-d-te-av^^ra'g-e-cTpl:^"  ^jVefght-train  cars  at  the  Cose  of^the  year 
were  as  follows: 

This 


Locomotives     •■■■■■.■■'    ''j'' "dons) 95,596 

I^,-;f!^^»1^5e^-C.ons)       ^87.82 

I:'efagr;«o?^.  wc^Lron  dTe rl-(tons) .  ^  ^ 

Passenger-train    cars    

Freight-train   cars 

Total   capacity    (tons) 

Average   capacity    (tons) 

Work   equipment 

"•De"crease.  TRANSPORTATION  OP^R.'VTIONS 

The  results  of  the  year 


Last  or        Per 

year.  Decrease,  cent 
1 087  46        4.^» 

5,788 


6.44 
6.40 


uidi   la^v  J —  .         ,       ,,*ar   rtistriDuicu 

or   25.53  per   «nU   and   for      Operation      *^^,^^  principally  from  the   higher 

""'""■' ZlZlc,  OP  WAV   AND  S^CTUKEJ 


This 
year. 


Last 
year. 


decrease. 


Per 

cent. 


6,800.46 


6,477.27 

$31,404.41 

1.663,355.05 

346,554.65 

837,113.24 


transportation  operations,  compared 
The  resuiw  <j>    "■'  '—  _,  f-iinw*- 
of  the  preceding  year,  are  as  follows. 

yea 
1.296  22 


railway 


Last 
year. 

6.062.13 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Per 

cent. 


234.09    3.86 


P.S5engerOncr""ing  ««"»  $20,814,819.96  »lT/72  857.06    »8,142,4fi2.90  17.78 

baggage     .j  509,434.37      «.3S<.T17.19      -  ;'-(,'484  24  13.85 

Mail    and    express ••      6|;479;679.70    54,000,196.46       ,,4.U,l»-«.» 


\verage  miles  operated- 
first  and  additional 
main   tracks    $83,295.9 

Ballast     J  825,730.78 

Ties      280,674.92 

Rails     j  *  '  »u "  ^ 

Frogs,  switches  and  other  ^  g^j  gO 

track  material    __.__— 

''l^ldw'^'and    trl^k  $3,034,607.27    $2,878,427.35 
Repairs    of    roadway    »"<»     ^ , 

track     *i'  *  "i*        ' 

Bridges,  trestles  and  cul- 
verts     ;  •  •  •  ■  ■  j 

Buildings,     grounds     ana 

appurtenances     ••;••••, 

S,u>w     and     sand     fences 

and  snow    *''eds.  .  . .  •  ■  • 

Electric    power,    telegraph 

and    telephone    lines... 


1,236,874.39 

448,674.58 

1,248,315.24 

16,345.65 


2,969.813.62 

392,453.76 

843,843.30 

12,440.72 


Freight 


869,371.78  27.71 


Switching,    rentals    and    all       ^  .^02  531.41      1,833.159.65 

O'""    *°"""    — ^- ^i^^7^o:;^.86  $11,116,036.08  14.41 

Total    revenue,._.  ...^^._  .=----•  -^  ^^      ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^        ^^^^^^^^„  ^,,, 


SuDcrintendi-ncc 
St.itionery  and  printing. 
Other   expenses    ••••••• 

.\bandoned  property    ... 


$88,506,465.44) 
Outside        operations— reve-        j-2,r,2«76      1.390^32.19 

,7;r;i:n.46i.6s«"  477  n30«5 14.57 

Total    revenues. 


Total 


97,348.51 
583.232.41 
29.223.37 
86.169.23 
190.791.00 

$9,916,481.66 


65,155.04 

475,021.88 

19,507.53 

25.982.96 


323.19  +  <  99 
$51,891.56  -f  165.24 
162,375.73+  9.76 
•$65,S79.73—  19.01 

7,692.36  +        -9^ 

$156,079.92  +      5-*2 

1,267.060.77  +   42.66 

56.220.82  +    14.83 

399.971.94  +   47.43 

3,904.93  +   31.39 

32.193.47  +    49.41 

108.210.58  +  28.7S 
9  715.84-*-  49.81 
9.186.27  +   85.3n 

190,791.00+100.00 


lile — all    ma 


$7,682,146.16    $2^3^^335^ +J9;^ 
$1,186.86  $878-80  +  »8.0« 


nue 


Operating  expenf, 
.„-.     nf     way     and 


of     way 


Maintenance 

structures     .• •„,„,  g  061.fil».«» 

Maintenance  of   equipment.       ^■^^;,;„i7,ni 

Traffic    expenses    ■■■■-■■••         ' " 

Transportation    expenses. 
General    expenses    


,9.915.481.66    $T.««^^.l JJ  J«    »r'„f„:SJ^;2r2?.r8 
B.06?."?    ?      ViVAllll      '•42l>«.70  27_.00 


8a,205.H06.fl» 
l',0n4.Hf>6  31 


4  290',»97.7«  28.96 
■   66,465.58    9.96 


$45,182,681 


Total    rail    lines.  ■•■ -jj 
Outside     operations— ex-       jgn,  227  81 

penses      

Total  expenses 


fa  $88,508,076.96    $8,829,605.78  28.84 

1.449,009.61 804^918^0  25.98 

$Hjm828_7«  9870 


;!;;;:;:;!''nn^.l.erailspnt.n 


the  track  last  year 

itinuous   rail  joints 


uied 


NOVEMIIKK     I.    I!>I0 


RAILWAY     AGIO    GA/IOTTI'; 


ito:'. 


Thi. 

year. 
908.00 


I.aat 
year. 


-t-  liicrraie. 
—  Drcrrnie. 


Mllr«    nf    lirw    >lrrl    luill 

IVi   irnl.  «(  rnirwal  of  all  rill  In  track,  in- 

ciii.iinii  •KiiiiK'i  8.00          a.on 

Niinilirr   of    Inirnrllicrd    llri 1.4Sa,S87      1.84S,a81 

Niiiiilirr    of   other   lir» 741.810         027.870 

Tolul    niitnbrr    of    lin 8,104.^00      1.078. Hnn 

Kiimil  to  iiiilrn  of  I'oiitiiitioti*  track 9(4.11           703.71 

IVi  iriit.  of  rrnrwal  of  all  lica  ill  track,  In- 

cliiiliiig  i>ii|in|{ii    0.01 

NiiMilirr   of   lie    plate* 8.8S1.7eH 

Kiliml  to  inileii  of  continuous   track 408.10 

Nniiiliri    of  coiitintioiii   rail   Joints lAS.OHO 

l''.i|iial  to  miles  of  continuous  Irnck 917.40 


8rin.04       I-      IH.HO 


+  .18 

lOH.OflO 

I  118.040 

(  828.0011 

-I-    260.49 

-f-  .OH 

—  422,848 

—  76.07 


8.88 
8,074.101 

477.17 


108.678     —   10,480 
982.86     —     14.80 


The  weiiiht  of  mils  per  yard  in   main  lines  and  branches  at  the  close   of 
the  year  was  as  follows: 

MIl.KS  OK   FIKST   AN!)  ADOITIONAI,   MAIN  TRACKS  OPERATED, 

I  \(  i.upiNc  Mii.KAc.K.  ()ri:RATi:n  undicr  trackage  rights. 

Per 


Mnin 
line. 
.10 


Less  th.in  60  lbs 

60  lbs .14 

00  lbs 8,81 

08  lbs 

07   lbs .68 

TO  lbs 744.18 

75  lbs 006.06 

SO  lbs 1,688.08 

85  lbs 88.29 

90  lbs 1,108.65 


Branches. 

884.00 

677.00 

1,108.88 

88.50 

80.46 

481.67 

100.07 

83.66 

1.42 

18.02 


Total. 

286.06 

677.14 

1,111.44 

22.60 

30.03 

1,225.00 

706.18 

1,566.63 


Per  cent,  of 

total  miles 

of  track. 

3.83 

8.64 

16.44 

.32 

.44 

18.14 

11.76 

23.02 


cent, 
last 

year. 
4.07 
8.03 

17.36 

.40 
10.86 
11.37 
24.70 


1,182.67  17.50  13.50 


Total     4.081.29     2,677.67     6,758.06         100.00 

At  the  tiinbcrtrealioK  plants  of  the  companies,  2,121,316  cross-tics, 
switch-lies  an<l  2,000.000  tie  plugs  were  burnettizcd,  and  64,008  cubic 
piling  and  other  linibir  were  creosoted. 

TRANSPORTATION    EXPENSES. 

This  year.  Last  year.        Increase. 

$7,084,700.58    $5,440,119.54  $1,644,671.04 


Locomotives,    fuel    for.... 

Locomotive  service,  other 
than    fuel     

Train    service     

Station  and  terminal  ser- 
vice       

Injuries,  loss,  damage  and 
other    casualties     

Superintendence      

Stationery    and    printing.. 

Other    expenses     


4.805.010.50  8,763,862.88    1,041,147.62 

3.647.784.51  2,910,282.64        737,501.87 


100.00 
68,388 
feet  of 


Per 

cent. 
+  30.23 

+  27.66 
+  25.34 


4,397,029.15       3,733,702.9 


663,320.17  +17.77 


1,174,849.28  1,119,721.37  55,127.91 

880,857.76  779,737.26  101,120.50 

186,185.93  151.379.86  34,806.07 

29,298.97  16,102.39  13,196.58 


+  4.92 
+  12.97 
+  22.99 
+  81.95 

Total    $22,205,806.68  $17,914,908.92  $4,290,897.76  +23.95 

The   work   done   by  the  transportation    department   of    the   rail   lines    over 
that  of  last  year  is  shown  in  the   following  table: 

Increase. 
Gross  operating  revenues    $11,146,036.08 


Transportation    expenses 


4,290,897.76 


Revenue  passengers  carried  one   mile 165,535,234 

14,743,508 


Per  Cent. 
+  14.41 
+23.95 
+  20.82 
-fl8.33 


Mileage    of    passenger    cars. 

Locomotive     mileage     with     passenger     trains, 
including    helping 3.25<).311 

Tons   of    revenue    freight    carried   one    mile...       730,575,840 

Tons  of   revenue   and  company   freight   carried 

one   mile    883,695,869 

Mileage    of    freight    cars 40,864,564 

Locomotive    mileage    with    freight    and    mixed 

tr:iins,    including     helping 1,865,690 

Total  locomotive   mileage   in  service   for   which 
the     attendant     expenses     are      charged     to 

"Transportation    Expenses"    6,159,746 

The    average   number    of   tons   of    freight    per  train,    and    loaded   cars    per 

train    (excluding  caboose),   and   the  tons   per   loaded   car    for   the   respective 

companies  for  the  year  were,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


+  24.80 
+  13.87 


+  13.82 
+  10.21 


+  14.30 


+  21.32 


NO.  4.— PROI-IT  AND  LOSS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNK  80,  1010. 
Reserve   for  depreciation  of  equipment  owned   and   leased   to 

other   cnmp.inlra 

Abandoned   prnpcrty   mil   to   lie   replaced.. « 


Cost    of    surveys    writirn   off. 
Advanrrs  to  Portland 


Bt  Asiatic  .Steamship  Co., 

MiscrlLineoiis   pnymenti    

Ailiustmenis  in  nccninU 

Il.'ilancc  June   30,    1010,  viz.: 

Income     account      $114,788,209.04 

Sinking   fund*    1,008,487.88 


$117,008.70 

382.804.01 

102,018.88 

fl72.27«.»0 

8.S29.S4 

26.391.80 


H6.70«,94«.87 

{117.160,478.10 

Ilalancc    June    3n,    1000 $8S.007.788.«9 

Dalancr      incunc      from      transportation      opera- 
lions    (No.    2) $8,089,319.64 

Bnlnnce   income  other   than    from   transportation 
operations   (No.   3) 10.830.605.00 

10.810,824.84 
Difference  between  $30,231,060  face  value  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
Co.  Twenty  Year   Four  Per  Cent.  Convertible  Bond.s  retired 
and  canceled  and  $17,275,400  par  value  common  stock  issued 

in    exchange    Iherefor    • '?'?5?'*??-?? 

Profit  on  sales  of  securities  other  than  investment  stocks....        1,338,714.58 
Sinking    fund    contributions    and    income    from    sinking    fund 

investments    ;  •  •  •■••■:  34,8«l.a(» 

Collections    of    old    accounts *1!'2?^„?, 

Less:  Payments  of  old  accounts 11, 704, .^.i 


.57       Proceeds  from  sale  of  unpledged  lands  and  town   lots. 


1,305.72 
1,356.68 


$117,160,472.10 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  AND  AUXILIARY  COMPANIES. 


No    9— Stocks  Owned  of  Other  Companies,  June  30,  1910. 

Total 


Company. 


Total-Issued 

and 
Outstanding 
June  30,  1910. 


Owned  by 
Union  Pacific 
Railroad  and 

Auxiliary 


+  Increase. 
—  Decrease. 


Camas    Prairie    Railroad $20,000.00 

Central    Idaho    Railroad 22,000.00 

Gray's       Harbor      &       Puget 

Sound    Railway    

Green     River     Waterworks. . 

Ilwaco    Railroad     

Kansas    City    Terminal    Kail- 
way     1,000,000.00 

Leavenworth      &      T  o  p  e  k  a 

Railway     

Leavenworth     Depot    & 

Railroad     

Occidental      &      Oriental 

Steamship     (a) 

Ogden      Union      Railway      & 

Depot     

Oregon       &       Washington 

Railroad    1,000,000.00 

Pacific  Express   

Pacific    Fruit    Express 10,800,000.00 

Rattlesnake  Creek  Water 78,300.00 

Riverside    Homestead    100,000.00 

St.    Joseph    &    Grand    Island 

Railroad: 

Common     4,600,000.00 

First  preferred    5,500,000.00 

Second   preferred    3,500,000.00 

Salt  Lake  &  Idaho  Railroad.  16,000.00 

San     Francisco     &     Portland 

Steamship     500,000.00 

San    Pedro,    Los    Angeles    & 

Salt  Lake  Railroad    25,000,000.00 


nni|,anics. 

$10,000.00 

22,000.00 


>10,000.00 
22,000.00 


225,000.00 
315,000.00 


50,000.00 
150,000.00 


300,000.00 


225,000.00 
315,000.00 


100,000.00 
25,000.00 


—     8,750,000.00 


999,300.00 


5,400,000.00 

78,300.00 

100,000.00 


3,080,500.00 

1.415,100.00 

1,815,000.00 

16,000.00 


—     2,400,000.00 


180,500.00 

482,900.00 

565,000.00 

16,000.00 


500,000.00     +         500,000.00 


12,500,000.00 


*Tons    per    Train. 
Revenue    and    Company    Freight  +  Increase. 

(Way-Bill    Tonnage).  — Decrease. 

Tons.  Tons.         Per  Cent. 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 543.45  —8.16  1.48 

Oregon    Short   Line   R.   R.   Co 589.91  +20.30  3.56 

Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Co...   501.03  +   4.90  .99 

Average  all  lines  647.89  —  .60  .11  : 

*Ton   miles   per  revenue   freight  train  and  all  mixed   train  miles. 

The  cost  per  locomotive  mile  run  in  revenue  service  and  in  non-revenue 
lervice  for  which  the  expenses  are  charged  to  "Transportation  Expenses" 
was: 

This  Year.  Last.  Year. 

For  fuel  for  locomotives 20.210  cents.     18.S27  cents.     +1.383  cents. 

For  all  transportation  expenses.    63.345  cents.     62.0U0  cents.     +1.345  cents. 

General   Expenses. 

Per 

This  Year.  Last  Year.  Increase.  Cent. 
Salaries    and    expenses    of 

general  officers    $194,902.42  $240,833.56  '$45,931.14  —19.07 

Salaries    and     expenses     of 

clerks    and    attendants.  .       900,050.95  809,910.42  90,140.53  +11.13 

Law   expenses    271,923.65  261,779.50  10.144.15  +   3.88 

General  office  expenses 105,002.82  91,415.47  13,587.35  +14.86 

Stationery    and    printing..       118.323.61  156,192.74  •37,869.13  — 24.25 

Insurance    160,169.18  145,083.21  15.085.97  +10.40 

Pensions   50.527.41  38,235.63  12.291.78  +S2.15 

Other  expenses    163.956.27  164,940.22  *983.95  —     .60 

ToUl    $1,964,856.31      $1,908,390.75        $56,465.56      +2.96 

•Decrease. 


Loaded   Car 


per  Train. 
+  Increase. 
— Decrease. 


26.07 
22.73 
21.13 


+  .70 
+  .05 


3.62 
3.18 
.24 


Per  Cent, 
of  Loaded  Car 

Mileage 

To  Total  Car 

Mileage. 

75.99  +  128 

73.84  +  1.35 

83.06—  .70 

76.30+1.16 


Tons  per  Loaded  Car. 
+  Increase. 
— Decrease, 
ms.  Tons.        Per  Cent. 


25.95 
23.71 


2.26 
.39 
.76 


Short     Line     Land     &     Im- 
provement             100.000.00 

Fopeka  Iron 110,000.00 

Union       Depot      &       Railway 
(Denver)     

Union  Depot  (Kansas  City). 

Union    Land    

Union   Pacific  Coal    

Union       Pacific       Equipment 
Association    

Union     Pacific    Land     

Union   Pacific    Water    

Utah  Light  &  Railway: 

Common    2,052.250.00 

Preferred    3,996,500.00 


50,000.00 
55.000.00 


400,000.00  240,000.00 

500,000.00  45,000.00 

10,000.00  45,000.00 


100,000.00  100.000.00 

100,000.00  100,000.00 

600.00  500.00 


1,849,525.00      + 
3,840,875.00     + 


75.00 
3,000.00 


Total,    1910 


$38,092,100.00 


$9,280,525.00 


Total,    1909    $47,372,625.00  

(a)  This  company  has  been  liquidated  and  the  investment  of  $310,198.95 
has  been  transferred  to  Contingent  Assets  pending  final  adjustment. 

Xote — Of  the  total  $100,000.00  Union  Pacific  land  stock  $99,400.00  was 
pledged  and  the  remaining  $600  was  unpledged. 
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UNION    PACIFIC    RAILRO.\D    AND    AUXILIARY    COMPANIES. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures   from   all   Sources,   Year  Ended  June  30.   1910. 


Equipment • •  •  • ,•'/"! 

Cost   of    new   lines,   transferred   from    deferred 


EXPENDITURES. 

Capital    Liabilities. 
V.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  Twenty  Year  Four  Per  Cent. 

Convertible    bonds    retired    and    canceled $30,231,950.00 

O.  S.  L.  R.  R.  Co.  Income  "A"  Bonds  acquired  8,500.00 

Deduct  for:  $30,240,450.00 

U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  First  Lien  and  Refunding 

Four    Per    Cent.    Bonds    sold $4,902,000.00 

U.  P.  R.  R.  Co  First  Lien  and  Refunding 
Four  Per  Cent.  Sterling  Bonds  ex- 
changed   for    Dollar    Bonds 1,800.00 

U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  common  stock  issued  in 
exchange  for  Twenty  Year  Four  Per 
Cent.  Convertible  Bonds  retired  and 
canceled   17,275,400.00 

$22,179,200.00 

Capital  Expenditures. 
Expenditures    for    construction    and   acquisition      ,,,„..„-_ 

of   new    lines    $149,^89.1)0 

.Additions    and    betterments    ^?'^?2'SIa« 

1,0o9,9oS.8d 

3,090,086.58 
124,037.00 

$14,773,457.99 
Deduct   for:  ,     t- 

^mlift^Funr.  .  .''.'.°.".'"'"'.  .'  .  ""-^  $2,050,000.00 
Abandoned  property,  not  to  be  replaced..  442,813.80 
Other   property    sold    iiS.obb.bi 

$2,826,382.42 

Increase  in  Assets.  .,„„„,  c»o  n~ 

Demand  loans  to  Southern  Pacific  Co 'J2'oAr,So«i 

Other  demand  loans  and  time  deposits -^X'SS^Toi-Q 

Advances  for  the  construction  of  new  lines...      9.390.}3*-'8 

Advances    for   steamships ^'jif-JoTfi 

Lands  and  other  miscellaneous  property 357,3S1.&4 

Rolling  stock ■^■^iti^sin 

Due  from  proprietary   companies '';2'lo-*o 

Material,    fuel,    and    supplies J'?,i'o«noi 

Current  cash  accounts   l,7il,~sy).i* 

Total   increase    $33,784,842.98 

^''cl!""'": $17,908,362.35 

Loans  to   San   Pedro,   Los  Angeles  &  Salt 

Lake   K.  K.  Co 3,099,371.69 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned    '''*^^'?^nco 

Unadjusted    accounts     818,740.52 

Total    decrease     $23,239,849.97 


RECEIPTS. 
Increase  in  Liabilities. 

Current  cash    accounts    $1,975,373.36 

Reserve  for  depreciation  of  steamships  and  roll- 
ing   stock    leased     -.        188,330.56 

Due  to   proprietary    companies    600,756.48 

Profit  and  Loss. 
Gross    operating    revenues   and   revenues    from 

outside    operations     $90,228,092.20 

Interest,   dividends   and    other   income 19,890,469.86 


2,764,460.40 


$8,061,250.00 


Total   revenue    $110,118,562.06 

Deduct  for: 

Operating  expenses   and    expenses   of   out- 
side   operations    $46,938,909.34 

Taxes     3,264,347.51 

Interest  on  funded  debt  and  sinking  fund 

requirements     12,471,590.48 

Dividends  on  preferred  and  common  stocks  25,685,865.85 
Miscellaneous  expenses  and  charges 1,925.540.70 


Total   expenses  and    charges $90,286,253.88 

Less: 

Difference  between  $30,231,950  face  value, 
U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  Twenty  Year  Four  Per 
Cent.  Convertible  Bonds,  retired  and 
canceled,  and  $17,275,400  par  value  com- 
mon stock  issued  in  exchange  therefor.    12,956,550.00 


Balance     $77,329,703.88 


ll,947,07i.57 


15,544,993.01 
Total     $35,553,318.58 


Total     $35,553,318.58 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  AND  AUXILIARY 
No.  10 — Investment  Stocks  Owned,  June  30, 

Total  Owned 

by  Union 

Pacific  Railroad 

and  Auxiliary 
Companies. 


npany. 


Atchison,    lopeka  &  Santa  Ke  Railway. 

Preferred    stock    

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Common    stock     $32,334,200.00 

Preferred    stock     7,206,400.00 

Chicago  &   Alton  Railroad. 

Preferred  stock   10,348,100.00 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway. 

Common  stock   4,018,750.00 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul  Railway. 

Preferred    stock     1,845,000.00 

Great   Northern   Railway. 

Iron    ore   properties,   38,864   shares    (o)       

Illinois  Central    Railroad. 

Capital    stock    28,600.000.00 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

Capital     stock      17,857,100.00 

Northern    Securities. 

Stubs    724,000.00 

Railroad   Securities. 

Common  stock    8,483,400.00 

Preferred   slock    1,985,000.00 

Southern    Pacific. 

Common    slock     (c)lSfl.860.000.00 

Preferred  stuck    

Total.  IBIO   »«»8,898,760.00 


COMPANIES. 
1910. 


-f  Increase. 
—  Decrease. 


—  $10,000,000.00 


UNION   PACIFIC  RAILROAD  AND  AUXILIARY   COMP.\NIES. 
No.  11. — Bonds  Owned  of  Other  Companies,  June  30,  1910. 
Owned  by  Union 
Total  Issued     Pacific  Railroad 

and  and  Au.xiliary 

Outstanding.         Companies.       —  Decrease. 
June  30, 1910.  Total.  +  Increase. 


(o) 


+     8.571,400.00 


+      36,050.000,00 
—b  84,200,000.00 


$8,174,8S0.OO 


Total,   1900   888,078.100.00  

(a)  Par    value    not    stated    in    certificate.      All    sold    during    the    year. 

(b)  Exchanged    for  common   stock. 

(c)  Of  this  amnunt  1 1 08,000,000.00  is  clepositrrl  as  cullalrral  under 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  (  n.  Four  IVr  (ml.  RefundinK  MorlgaRe. 
Of  the  total  $100,000,000  of  bonds  ouislaniluiK  under  the  mortgage, 
$66,000,000  are  u  free  ansrt  in  the  treasury  o(  llie  Union  Pacific 
Kaiiroad  Co. 


Company. 
Atchison  Union  Depot  &  K.R. 

Second    Mortgage    5% $31,500.00 

Cheyenne  County,  Colorado. 

Refunding     5% 

Green  Kiver  VV.iter  Works. 

First    Mortgage    6% 198,000.00 

Idaho  Northern  R.R. 

First   Mortgage   5% 875,000.00 

Second    .Mortgage    5% 160,000.00 

Ilwaco   R.R. 

First    Mortgage    6% 305,000.00 

Leavenworth  &  Topeka  Ry. 

First    Mortgage    4% 260,000.00 

Leavenworth  Depot  and  R.R. 

First   Mortgage  5% 150,000.00 

Northen  Pacific  Terminal. 

First   Mortgage  6% 3,443,000.00 

Ogden  Union  R.R.  &  Depot. 

First   Mortgage  5% 326,000.00 

Oregon,  Wash.  &  Idaho  R.R. 

First    Mortgage  67o 3,000,000.00 

Payette  \alky    Ky. 

First   .Mortgage   5% 44,000.00 

Rattlesnake   L  reek   Water. 

First    Mortgage   6% 14«,000.00 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  R.R. 

First   Mortgage  4% 46,886,000.00 

Southern   Pacific. 

4%  Twenty  Year  Convertible.81, 151, 000.00 

iy,%    Twenty  Year    Gold....       227,000.00 
Utah   Light  &  Power. 

Conv.lidated    Mortgage   4%..    1,115,000.00 
Uuh   l.iRht  Si   Rv. 

Consolidated    Mortgage   6%..    1,485,000.00 

Collateral    Trust    6% 850.000.00 

Union   Pacific  Coal. 

First    Mortgage   5% •6,000,000.00 

Union   Paritic  Land. 

First    Mortgage  4% 6.848,000.00 


$4,500.00 

26,200.00 


198,000.00 


875,000.00 
160,000.00 


-f$ll,000.00 


3,000,000.00        +8,000,000.00 


23,443,000.00        +3,443,000.00 


Total, 
Total, 


lOU). 
1900. 


927,000.00 
65,000.00 


998,000.00 
41,000.00 

3,507,000.00 

6.848,000.00 

140.107.700.00 
$3R.351),700.00 


—3,833,000.00 
+       85,000.00 


188,000.00 
V60,000  Ot 


+  $1,748.000.0« 


•1  493,000   held  by  Union   Pacific  Coal  Co    sinking  fund. 

NorK.      The    $5,848,000    first    mortgage    4%    bonds    of    the    Union    1  iciht 


.^lorK.       I  nr    ^u.piu-wwv    m 
T.niid  ( iinipaiiy  arc  pledged. 


NOVKMIIIK     I, 


KAir.WAY     AGIO    GA/ICTTK. 


I'MON    I'AtlMt;    KAll.KOAU 
NO.    B.— ASSETS.   JUNK    sn,    iiilO 
(lirilHilint  tlocks  nitil  bondi  ou'H*J  of  .iu.iiliary  iiml  I'roprietnry  companies 
anil  all  ollatlUng  ai'i'i'Hiid  belwti-n  llitm.) 
Auel*.  June  80,1010,       June  SO,  looo.  Increaae. 

CafUal  /hsels, 
Cn■^t    ry«..   r(|ui|..    an<l   npri. .  r$4(m,7Hl,S40,74     »304,H34,lflS,17     $11,047,076.87 
Stocks  And   ImiiuN  nt   (Irt.illcd 

in  Tablrii  Not.  0.  10  and  U..   ilOH.Bfll.nil.OB       S00.974.3H7.nO       •l,4ia,a76.41 
'I'riKl  ftiniU   'Ill  sir.'  II  •.•■.■, ..vir.M.i  :;..'iiiniii 


•I'ecrrnnc. 

I  urrenl  Assels. 

Ilrinnnd    lunnii   S.    1'.    Co $1 0.001. BOS.OT         $in,noi,.'.nH.97 

I.onnv     lo     Snn     I'edro.     I.oa 

AuRrlc*  &  Salt  I..ikr   R.    R $3,0011,. IT  1. BO        •S,0(IB.371.60 

I.i>an»    lo    Utah    Lt.    X    Ry..        4.fiSn.7fla,na  2,»7l,.'t7n.OO         •.J.iri5,3n2.fl3 

("«»li   O.nsa.osR.Jl  26.000, ir.n.fiO    •i7,oos.;in2.36 

IVinand   loann  and   lime  dep.  27,450,000,00  lR,sn0,0O0,00  8.0,10,000.00 

Auriili  .mil  condoclors 1.042,110.17  021,101. SO  117,0.'il..'>S 

Triiflic  and  car  service 100.304.27  2r)n.807.06  •150.602.78 

Income   accrued   lo    June    SO. 

on    securities    owned 4,030.580.50  4,845,863.25  9.S.717.25 

liidividunl-i    and    comp.inies.  .  3,022,480.88  1.788,787.32  2,133.702.58 

I'.  S.  Cov't.  transporlation.  103.050.61  408.532.30  •65,472.60 
Drpo-iits  against  matured  and 

called    bonds    3,000.00  3,000.00         

Material,   fuel  and  supplies.,  12.631,150.74  11,083,401.02  1.547,665.72 

$75,002,128.08       $70,684,027.78       $4,367,199.20 

•Decrease. 

Deferred  Assets. 
.'\dvances    for   const,    and    ac- 
quisition    of     new     lines..    $46,020,510.57        $37,230,384.70       $0,30l(,]34./8 

Ocean   steamships    6.132.S00.48  5,110,723.10  1,013,167.38 

Rolling    stock     12,341.244.85  0,646,501,53  2,604,743,32 

Term.   prep,   and   other   lands       4,357,334.20  3,000,052.66  357,381.54 

Individuals    and    companies..  78,087.27  503,062.96  '424, 075.69 

$89,530,076.37        $56,400,625.04     $13,030,451.33 

•Pecreasc. 

CcnIingenI   Assets, 

Unadjusted  accounts   $733,079.04         $1,551,810.56        '$818,740.52 

Due       from       proprietary 

companies   1,311.747.00  968,188.60  343,558,40 

Land  and   town  lot  contracts       2.749,622.94  3,117.300,66  *367,677.72 

$4.794.448.08  $5.0:!7.30S.82      — $842.850.84 

Total  assets    $764,930,707.16     $737,S06,.376.30     $27,124,390.86 

•necrcasc. 

tThc  sum  of  $17,648,252.12  received  to  date  from  the  Improvement 
and  Equipment  Fund  and  $16,959,816.24  appropriated  from  "Income 
Account."  a  total  of  $34,608,068.36,  has  been  applied  as  a  credit  against 
this  cost. 

No.  27.— GENERAL  OPERATING  RESULTS. 

Increase         Per 
June  30. 1910    June  30,  1909     or  Decrease     Cent. 

1.  .Xveragc    miles    oper..  0,296.22  6,062.13  234.09       3.86 

Revenues    and    Expenses.      

(Rait   Lines  and   Outside 

Operations.) 

2.  Gross     revenues $90,228,092.20  $78,750,461.55  $11,477,630.05    14.57 

8.  Gross     expenses 46,938,909.34    37.945,085.56      8,093,823.78    23.70 

4.  Revenues    over    exp..  43,289,182.86  40,805,375.99  2,483,806.87  6.09 

5.  Ratio  exp.  to  gr.  rev.  52.02  48.18                     3.84  7.97 
(Rail  Lines    Only.) 

6.  Total    operating    rev.  88,506,465.44  $77,360,429.36  $11,146,036.08  14.41 

7.  Operating     expenses.  45,132,681.73  36,503,075.95  8,629,605.78  23.64 

8.  Net    operating    rev...  43,373,783.71  40,857,353.41  2,516,430.30  6.16 

9.  Ratio     of    oper.    exp. 

to    oper.    rev 50.90  47.10  3. SO  8.05 

10.   Oper.   rev.   per  m.   rd.  14,057.08  12,761.26  1,295.82  10.15 

11-   QP"-  exp-  P'^r  m-  rd.  7.168.22  6,021.49  1.146.73  19.04 

12,  Net  oper.  rev.   per  m.  6,888.86  6,739.77  149.09  2.21 

13,  Oper.     rev.     per     rev. 

train     mile     (a)...  3.21  8.40  —$.19       5.59 

14,  Uper.     exp.     per     rev. 

, .     .,  "•<"'"     "I'le     (a)...  1.64  1.60  .04      2.50 

1;>.   Net     oper.      rev.     per 

rev.    train    m.     (a)  1.57  1.80  —.23    12.78 

Trains  Locomotive  Miles. 

Revenue  service: 
16.        T'l    frt.    train    miles  11.995.708  10,256.036  1,739,672     16.96 

1".        Pass,    train    mls.(<i)  14,260,161  11,056,313  3,203.848    28.91 

18.  Mixed    train   miles.  1,283,930  1,397,817  — 113,887      8.15 

19.  Special  train  miles.  63,225  28,297  34.928  123.43 
80.  ri  re:.  Ir.  mis..  27,603,024  22,738,468  4,864,561  21.39 
21.       Frt.— Lt.  &  helping 

loco,   miles    1,599,246  1,862,100  287,146     17.41 

82.       Pass.— Lt.    &    help- 

ing   loco,    miles..  826.575  659,984  166,591     25.24 

88.  Rev.    ser.    mixed — Lt. 

&   helping   loco.   m..  32.546  29.787  2  759      9  26 

24.  Rev.   ser.    special — Lt, 

&    helping   loco,   m,  13.265  9,674  3.591     37  12 

25.  Rev.  ser. — Total  loco. 

«-    T.    "■""««.  switching  30.074.656  24,800,008  5.274.648    2127 

26.  Rev.     ser. — Switching 

loco,    miles    ...--..  4.405.689  3.596.635  809.054    22  49 

2 1.  Kev.  ser. — Total    loco. 

oc    x-""'"     ^"^     ••; 34,480.345  28.396.643  6.0S3.702    2142 

28.   Non-rev.     ser. — Loco, 
miles     included     in 

29     R,"tl""'f     F7;"^''^.i  ^'*-^^'  ^'•^•^IS  76.044    15.25 

^9.    Katio     of     /i<7ii/     and 

helping    loco,     miles 

to    ret:     ser.     total 

train    miles    S.95  o.07  —.12      1.32 


ND    AUXILIARY    COMPANIES. 

NO.   f..— LIAIIILITIES,  JUNE   «o.   1«10. 
(I'ri liifling  stock)  and  bonds  owned  of  Auxiliary  and  I'mfritlary  Compatiiti 
and  all  off>tll\no  accnunti  between   them,) 
Liahililirii.  June  80,  1010.       June  30,  1000,  loerMM. 

Capital  l.iabilitiei. 
Union    Pacific    Railroad   Company: 

(  <immiin  aloek   $210,577,700,00     1100.302,300.00     $17,176,400.00 

Preferred     nlork      00,544,000.00  90,544,000.00  

.Siiicks     n<     Auxiliary     (  nni- 


hand* 
public,    vir..: 
irrK'Mi     Railroad 
gat  ion  (-'o, : 
Common   »lock 
Preferred  slock 


of 

and    I 


the 


20,100.00 
8,410.00 


20,100,00 
3.410.00 


Total  nlockii   $316,14,5,210.00 

!■  u  n  d  c  d  debt  (excluding 
blinds  of  Auxiliary  anil 
Proprietary  C  o  m  p  a  n  i  e  « 
owned).   Table    No.    14 207,440,160.00 


$208,860,810.00     $17,276,400.00 


322.783,800.00      •25.336.650.00 


"Decrease. 

Current  Liabilities, 

Coupons  mat.,   but   not  pro.  $168,787.74 

Coupons  due  July  1 3,100,130.00 

Interest     accrued     on     bonds 

and   loans    to   June    30 1,425.009.50 

Divs.    due,    but    uncalled    for  43.176.60 

Divs,  payable  July   1— Oct.   1  12,819,797.00 

Mortgage   bonds   satisfied 8,000.00 

Vouchers  and  payrolls 6,143,765.45 


$618,694,360.00     $681,665,610.00     '$8,061,260,00 


$184,401.66 
8,973,120,00 

1,1.-10,634.51 

32.838.00 

11,002,188,50 

3,000.00 

4,863,303.41 


*«I1,788.01 
•782,990.00 

274,374.99 

10,343..50 

017,608..50 

1,286,462!64 


'Decrease. 

Deferred  Liabilities, 
Taxes  assessed,    but    not   due     $1,347,019.09 
Hospital   department    96,175.19 


$23,777,646.19       $22,089,571.07       $1,688,076.12 


$1,109,448.33 
89.754.68 


$238,470.76 
6,420.51 


$1,444,094.28  $1,199,205.01  $244,891.27 


Contingent  Liabilities, 

Insurance     fund     

Reserve  for  depreciation  on 
steamships  and  on  rolling 
Slock  Ic.iscd   to  other  cos,. 

Union   Pacific  Co.nl  Co 

Union  Pacific  Land  Co 

Due    to    proprietary    cos 

Principal  of  def.  paymts.  on 
land  anil   town  lot  contrcts 


$410,670.16 


1,917,219.70 

2,022,467.50 

68.267.21 

3,140,772.31 

2,740,622.94 


$368,263.19 


1.728.880.14 

3,244.314.34 

58,559.47 

1,336.876.73 

3,117,300.66 


$42,406.97 


188.330.56 

•1,221,846.84 

9,707.74 

1.812,895.58 

'367,677.72 


$10,318,019.82  $9,854,205.53  $463,818.29 


Balance     to    credit     of    nrofit 

and    loss    (Table    No.    4) .  .$115,706,646.87 
Total  liabilities    $764,930,767.16 


$83,007,788.69     $32,788,858.18 
$737,806,376.30     $27,124,390.86 


30.   Ratio    of    helping    m. 
to    rev.    ser.    total  tr. 
m.    exc.    running   It.. 
Car  Miles 
Revenue  service: 

31.  Ft.    car  mis — loaded 

32.  Frt.   car  m. — empty 

33.  Frt.— Caboose     mis. 

34.  Tl  frt.  cr  &  cbse  m. 

35.  Non-rev.    ser. — Tl.    ft. 

car   and   caboose  m. 

36.  Tl.   frt.  c.  &  cab.  m.. 

37.  Rev.    ser. — Pas.    c.   m. 

(b)     (c)     

38.  Non-rev.    pas.   cm.. 
Revenue  service: 

39.  Spec,    car    m. — Frt. 

and   caboose   .... 

40.  Spec.   c.  m. — Pass.. 

41.  T'l  spec,  car  mis. 
.\verage  No.  cars: 

42.  In   Pass,   trains.... 

43.  Loaded,  in  frt.  trns 

— East   or   North. 

44.  Loaded,  in  frt.  trns 

— West  or  South. 

45.  Loaded,  in   frt   trns 

46.  Ld.  &  empty  in  frt. 

trns,    excl.  cabse. 

47.  Ratio    of    loaded    frt. 

c.   mile,   to   total  (d) 

48.  Ratio    of    empty    frt. 

c.   mile,    to  total  (d) 
Miscellaneous. 

49.  Av.  cost  M.  of  W.  & 

S.  pr  m.  of  m.  tr 

50.  Av.     cost     of     repairs 
S:    replacements    per 


June  30,  1910  June  30,  1909. 
3.63  3.48 


Increase         Per 
or  Decrease     Cent. 


327,436.361 

298,047.722 

34,388.639 

11.73 

101,689,023 

96,964,632 

4,724,391 

4.87 

11,991,101 

10,239,567 

1,751,534 

17.10 

441,116,485 

400,251,921 

40,864,564 

10.12 

424.372 

297,787 

126,585 

42.61 

441,540,857 

400.549.708 

40,991,149 

10.23 

95,192.504 

80,448,996 

14.743,508 

18.38 

215,166 

187.687 

27,479 

14.64 

850,334 

414.183 

—63.849 

15.42 

475,346 

107.354 

367,992 

142.78 

825,6S0 

521. .537 

304,143 

58.32 

6.12 

6,46 

—.34 

5.16 

24.46 

26.27 

—1,81 

0.80 

24.85 

24.01 

.84 

3.50 

24.66 

25.14 

—.48 

1.91 

loco 


51, 


Av.  cost  of  repairs 
and  replmts.  per 
pas.    train    car 

.-\v.  cost  of  repairs 
and  replmts  per 
frt.    train    car 

Trans,  exp.  per  total 
rev.    (rain    mile    (a) 

Cost  per  loco,  mile 
for  which  the  at- 
tendant exp.  are 
charged  to  "Trans. 
Expenses"      .... (a) 


$1,458,06 


3,656.45 


121.68 
80.45  cents 


— I.IG       4.67 


$272.80    23.02 


533.67     17.09 


1.35  cents      2.18 
ludes    883,649 


(a)    Includes    552,485    miles    run    by    motor    cars.       (b) 
miles   run   by  motor  cars  and  trailers,      (c)    Includes  mileage  of  passenger 
train  cars  in  all  trains,      (d)  Excludes  non-revenue  and  caboose  mileage. 


RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE.  ^^  ''■  ^«  ''■ 

^    rs^    -TUP    <;t     LOUIS    AND     SAN     FRANCISCO     RAILROAD    COMPANY— FISCAL 
FOURTEENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    "THE^S^T.^LOUIS    A^^^    ^^^    ^^^^ 

AU    this   additional    equipment    was    receued    ^t   June    30     1910     w,^h^jhr 

^^Hl^^^XU.  submit  tHei^.epon^o.^e^.aUc^a^^.a.s  S'ana°L?-cS"^H!r0^g/^^^^" 

°^  ^  ^i^^ria^n-^nS  S^.^?^^^r«L.    A    ended  - .«..   .e.  ^^^^^^1^^^   Ma.on  ^d  H 

JThe^"rSu,jro"f  operation   fo.  the  fisca,  .ear  .e.e  as   foUo.s:  ^^J^^^^^:^' T^u^^^'l    distance    of    5.0    .i,es.     T.s    cufo^ 
Operating   revenue    (increase   ^^•""•^^^^  "^"^     $41,165,939.37 

Op''er'ati"g    expense's     (increase    $3,916,751.04    or               ^^^^^  ,i„^5    relieving 

15.8    per    cent.) _:_^ ^Extensive  yards  were  built  at  Marion  to  provide  for  such  interchange. 

Net    operating   revenue    (decrease    $507,797.71    °^^3;^   P*y$i2.489.097.18  '                                         .   ,3^^   ^e!p^-c^tfne^he   obvious  necessity   of   greater 
cent.)     ■ 1,458,185.96  Much   has  been   said   of   late  ^tsp.c      g                     rendered.     In  th.s  con- 
Taxes     — compensation   for  the  railroaos  P"   "">          j^j       ,            ^  {e„  years,  rates 

$11030  911.22  nection  it  has  been   f«tiuei.tly  stated  tnatw.tn^n  uv                ^            ^^^^ 

^'2:306  i28.72  have   already  been   ra.sed  and  tha^  f  e  f<:.ual  rate^bas.s ^.^^^„    _^  ^8,^     ^   ^^ 

Miscellaneous    income     L- in    the    recent    past.  ./'Sures    retute   tnis                                     ^g^.     ^^_.  {weight 

$13,331,339.94  On  our  1910 ,«"   m.Ies    .f  ,^eh=.d   received  the     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^         ^^^ 

Total    income     ■  •  •  • 12  209,380.77  revenues  would   have  been   l?';^"^'^,.?' „»-'^^^  nc    „;,„    freieht    earnings.      Our 

Interest,   rentals  and   other    fixed  charges — ; 

$1  121  959  17 

g-id^;a^orpJ^'lSn(^At^=^fllerre^Vtoc^::::::_i!^^  to  VerCrVii^pubUc  ade^.ej.  -  ^— ;•- ^^„,e;   the   public  can- 

$922  217  05  by  means   of  better    rates   anu   nui    uv    y 

Surplus  carried  to  profit  and  loss ■  •               •  „ot  afford  the  la,"er  method                .            substantial  improvement  in  value 

The    mileage    and    results    of    opera.on    ^i^^l,  Or. n^.t^^^l^^.^P  .^^  -a.oro?7he   =^^  o     =Aes    (creosote   Ueatment)    which^are 

Railroad   and    the    Beaumont     Sour   Lake   «    ^esre  n                '^^^   therefrom  ^eing   put   into   the   track,   at  an     ""ea^ed   expense    oorne                        ^^^^^ 

included   in    the    P/'"'^'' i,^|P°^^  J°;,so  in  all   other  comparative   statements  charges.     This    work   was   begun    late   in     90, ,   as   ot    da    ^^.  ^^    ^^^^-^     ^ 

in   the   f°'-e«o'"g  eoinparison.  and  a.so                             ^^^.^^           past    year,  ^^^e    than    three    """'«",  "^"i^'fi/'^ore   than    one    million   dollars.     The 

in    this    report,      ^lic    two    roads    reierre^                              j^,^^^  Orleans    Texas  ^„^^    for    treatment    and    ^^"dling    ot    more    tnan                                  ^^  approxi- 

operated   as  separate   properties  ='"°^'°™  .P"-'      ,i,e  mileage  of  roads  com-  ,;{e  of  these  treated   ties  is   estimated  at  htteen   years  "       j       ^^d  ties;    the 

cJ^ltl    f^f^^^^    X^.,  details  Of  the  mileage   of  a„   the        ^^  th^cfi^  ^tSf^t^J  ^^^^^of^^^  ^d'V^K  ^ 
Li^e"  SofratJa;  own^e"/  o'r%:n't'ro*'l?ei,°  by  this  Company.  ^.^^^i^  aT.We/y"  piished"  u^^n  To'f  nTi.es   more,    a   good   part   of 

There  was   no  change   du^i^^f  ^s^^^  ■"  the  Capital   Stock  issued        ^^t^t^l^^l^J^Ss ^n^i^:^^^^^ 
-  ^Tv^tZ  DEBT    AND  EQUIPMENT  BONDS  AND  NOTES.  ^^^^'T^J  T^^^^^^'.^'^^^  n^^^^oZf^ 

The    outstanding    funded     ^ebt  _*'   ^""'. .  .^.".•$221,966,174.11 

The^^utsTanding' equipment    trust    bonds    and  52I.79  t'"""^^  "TPT^v^r""At"ihe  dose' of  the  fiscal  yea.    ....   -.  ,       ., 

notes   were    ! ! Kansas  and   Texas.     At  the  e'ose  oi   i  ^  earnings    for   the 

$237,666,695.90        turned    operation.     The   cost   '°,y°"!.i'3"bW   not   less   than    one    million   dol- 

Total     ,••■■■ *  period    April   1    to   .Tune    S"'   "^^  ,K°°?5'  ooeration    in    consequence    of    an 

The    outstanding    funded    debt    ,,.„,„  ..930  lars.     This,    in    addition    "    'hc^^.fficult    operat^n    in     ^^_^^^q    .^    ^^^^^ 

at   June   30,   1909    was   ....  ..$199,339,619.30  ynusually    long    and  .severe    winter     toge  her    vv»  ^.^^^   ^.^^^^   ^pp^^ 

Less  that  of  B    S    L.  &  W.  and  .  .9  necessary   and    unavoidable-has  ^^^^  ^^°f'"\ransportation   costs.        ^ 

O.    &    N.    W.    R.    Rs 7.S.o66,oy  tunity  to  show  effic-ency  in   the  matter  ottrap  Railway    Compariy 

$198,611,052.71  By   an   agreement   with    the   Houston^  &^  lexas^^^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^ 

The    out^sunding'  equipment    trust    bonds    and     ^5933.5199 

notes    were    ! - — 

213,644,604.70         servos    f'Ur    purpose    as   a    connecunRMuc-...v..^.--^^  ^^^    necessity 

Total     the    Red    River   and    those   '"^°'',^''\'Vrritory    already    well    occupied    by 

$24,022,091.20        of    expensive    construction    through    a    terriior> 
The   net  increase   was ■   :' '"  V  \r"  "n^r^n   Bridge   Company    First        north  and   s''"";  "''^°^°  'Vies' located  on   the  Company's  tracks   during  the 

?e'l7gentc'f.^pV--3'J'^   «{>^,P^h^?eb7m'a^^^^  faithful    and   efficient 

ser^v'jc^"  c:idere^"°b^"=oS?  r'/nd^Vr^proyes  during  the  year. 

By   order  of  the   Board  of  Directors.  WINCHELL, 

rr«nde    River  Vo   Matamoros   where   connection    is   made   wiin    i..c    --"^V—  "■      •  President. 

except   Directors-   shares,  of   the   New  Orlean  ,  .        .  j„„e  30.  1909,  .0  June  30,  1910. 

Company.  .,     ^      f        j    statements    showing    in    detail    tne  rRFDIT 

On    pages    10    and    20    will    ne    lou  amount  of  bonds   and  LKLUll. 

?S?;ent  asset.  EQUIPMENT.  "^llrri'oTN.'vrR' R,  .°*  .'''.'•..  r .'     Jfl!!!^  $4  200,111.48 

The   following  equipment   was  purchased   during  the   fi«:al   year:  Sur.L'lrth'e  year  ended  June 'sO,' mo'. '.'.'.'.'.' ^22^17^ 

1.000  Steel    Coal    Cars.  ' -la'    ereau     ...                                                                             

600  Steel    Hopper   Cars.  DEBIT. 

^60  sl"!    Undc"l;ame  C?boo«."'  Proportion  for  the  year  of  discount  on  securities      ^^^^^^^  ,^ 

7   Steel    Haggagr.  r^'"'     ■ '.' U' '.."rinr 'I'n   Iiitv   1     1007,   '"   ^^'  ^■'"e 

I  Z:\  Vldiif  C"r,.                       ,  ,  '''^':::Z^.Xo^^^  dismantled  during        ^^^^,,^^ 

1^  ^:\  !- ■;!:!:;"";;"„  ^«h  -j;;^  ^a«^.  sJ^ldJ^'adiu^^nclltrno,  -affectinV  curVen.;  y^-^s         ^^^^^^^ 

„                             ,tiiin   Coach   and   Mnil.  income    . 

n                                 ion    IlagBige   »nd   Mail.  ....      $787,729.30 

J.J  Total   debit    .■.■.■.'.■.■.■.■.■.'.■.'.■.■. 4,804.606.88 

201  i.i       Locomotives.  Balance     — ■  .„„  ,, 

30  (  „„„.licl..tho,    Locomotives.  $,\1«2.S98^8 

I  ":;;!"   vSing   crane,.  $4,804,606.88 

S      Purchased    for  cash;  ^  Py  balance  n.  credit.  June  80.  1910.  •  • 

ino   Commercial   Ice   Lars. 


Nl>\KMllKM     I, 
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ST,    1.1)1  US  AND  SAN    I'K 
(  iiNlPl  \Si:i>  IIALANIK  SIIKKI.  JUNK  :m,   luKi, 

AMKT<I. 

lOOD. 

With  U.S.  r., &  w 

miclO.  *  N.  W.         liMfrn.ror 
l'ill<ilal  aiteli  IPin.  liKtiirt  uniillril.        ilr<  rraar. 

Fraiirhiiirii   niiil   |>rii|>erly )l>l4,mi»,Nun.U4  $IUll,il()l,7aM.ril  $Sa.4<)li,K>1.4.1 

Stuckn    ami   lioniU   owiiril )ll)!),H4n.no  SnS.Hiti.no  

Total  (riiiirhUrii  nixl  |ir«|irrl>.$8l4,)ln7.T.ti>.n3  $10O,H0ri,AN4.11O  $lS,40S,IfiS.4S 
l.cnaclinM     ckIhIc     (llir     Kiiikii" 
Cily,    Kiirt    Scoll    &     Mrni|ilii< 

RniUny)    ;.s,t)4a,a<is.(i»     ftr..«os.H4i.i I     a,43H.42a.r..4 

I.rn«rlii>lil    rntale    (Knnxnn    City, 

Mcfit|ilitH        jt[         ItiriiiiiiHliniu 

Rnilronill      0,957.000.78         0.176.876  70  Hl.-3<.n2 

I'rniuliiic.i    nnd     |iro|irrty,    mix- 

ilinry    coiii|>niiir»     4,|l6fl,4.'iA.OO         7.SI,1,n.t4.H2     "2,Hn3.478.02 

CliiciiKo  ("v    Kn?>lcrri    Illinois   Knil- 

roiiil         t'ninimry         prcfrrrcd 

•ilock     (cost    -if) 0.321, .'■.•.0.00         0,.t2l,.''..'-.0.n0  

ChicnK»  St   K.istcrn   llliniiis  Rnil- 

roail   C'oitipany   comiiinn    !it«cl< 

(cost    of)     l.S,239.1.S7.13       IK.239.2S7.1S  'OO.OO 

Total     $S14.(H.'*.808.JS  $290,590,023.02  $24,028,780.11 

Current  os.tfls — 

Cash    ill    treasury 1.508.910.29  1,300,870.20  262,040.09 

Cash  in   hamh  of   fiscal    agents..  4, 19.><, 950.17  3,790,483,89  399,408. 2.S 

Cash    witli    trustees    for   redemp- 
tion    of     cillcil     bonds      (sec 

contra)      0,348,000.00                   0,348,000.00 

Due  from  agents  and  conductors  1134,208.59  530,841.33  97.427.20 

Due     from     railroad     companies 

account    tr-^ffic     25,710.04  44,044.13  •18,334.09 

Due    from    companies    and    indi- 
viduals        2,375,852.23  1,070,900,45  704,885,78 

Bills    receivable     072,204.71  01,234,42  610,970.29 

Due    from    L'nitcd    States    P.    O. 

Department     S4. 335.34  103.208.47  '18,873.13 

Securities    in    treasury 9,269,958.32  7,024,078.66  2,245,879.00 

Sui.i)lies    on    band 3,873,795.63  3,071,499.15  802,290.48 

Adv.inces   account   construction.  "134,786.65  5,144,047.82  •4,209,261.17 

Total     $29,986,771.97    $22,702,274.52    $7,224,497.45 

Deferred  acoiinls— 
Open       carryine       accounts       in 

process    of   adjustment 747,074,05  593.250.75  153,823.30 

Discount    on    bonds,    carried    in 

suspense,    to    be    charged    out 

in    annual    installments 9,788,090.07         4,849,094.50       4,939.590.11 

Trustees   sinking    fund    accounts  468,776.58  448,370.64  20,405.94 

Sinking    funds     32,483.30  78,184.07  •45,700.77 

Total      $11,037,024.00      $5,968,900.02    $5,008,124.58 

Total    assets    $355,042,599.70  $319,321,197.56  $36,321,402.14 

'  Decrease. 

Note. — In  stating  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  companies  covered  hy 
this  balance  sheet,  the  holdings  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R.  Co., 
in  the  bonds  and  capital  stocks  of  leased  and  au.Niliary  lines,  are  eliminated. 

ST.    LOUIS    AND    -SAN    FRANCISCO    RAILROAD    LINES. 

INCOMK  ACCOUNT. 

Fiscal    Year    Ended   June    30th,    KilO.    Compared    With    Previous   Year. 

190.S-09. 
With  B.  S.  L.  &  W. 

and  O.  &  N.  W.        Increase         Per 
1909-10.        figures  omitted,  or    Decrease.  Cent. 
Average    miles    operated...  5,071.79  5,072.67  — .88 

Opernting  re'^'enue — 

Freight      $27,045,863.48  $25,262,515.93     $2,383,347.55        9.4 

Passenger      10,548,969.83        9,60^340.26  945,629.57        9.8 

Mail      1,009,241.56  999,935.45  9,306.11        0.9 

Express      1,134,904.37       1,129,201.66  5,702.71        0.5 

Miscellaneous      550,811.88  527,951.03  22,860.85        4.3 

Total  transportation  rev- 
enue      $40,889,791.12  $37,522,944.33     $3,306,846.79       9.0 

Revenue  from  operation 
other  than  transpor- 
tation               270.148.25  234,041.71  42,106.54     18.0 

Total    operating    revenue.$41, 165,939.37  $37,756,986.04     $3,408,953.33       9.0 

Operniing  expenses — 

Maintenance  of  way  and 

structures     $5,778,268.15     $4,987,632.77         $790,635.38     15.9 

Maintenance  of  equip- 
ment           5,940.310.37        4,596,802.39       1,343,447.98     29.2 

Traffic    expenses    1,036,821.23  873.292.10  163,529.13     18.7 

Transportation     expenses.  14,698.094.38     13.103.878.18        1,594,210.20     12.2 
Ciener.ll    expenses    1,223,348.06        1,198,425.71  24,922.35        2.1 

Total    operating   expenses$28,676,842.19  $24,760,091.15     $3,916,751.04     15.8 

Net   oftratino  rexenue $12,489,097.18  $12,996,894.89         ♦507.797.71        3.9 

Ta.xes     1.458.185.96        1.532,148.00  •73,962.64        4.8 

Operating  income    $11,030,911.22  $11,464,740.29       •$433,835.07        3.8 

•Decrease. 


ANCISCO  RAII.MOAD    I.I.NKS 
AM>    ((iMI'AUIMiV    Willi    PRI-.VIOl'S    YKAU. 

I.IAmi.lTIKI. 


1000. 
With  11,  S,  f„  It  W. 

anfl  O.  «t.  N.  W. 

1010.  r.Kurr.  omittr.l. 

»5,000,«00.00       $.'.,000,000.(10 

10.000,000  (10        10,000.000,00 

2«.000,0(IO  (10        2I(,000,0()0,00 


Increatr  or 
ilecrcatc. 


Caf>ilait%alnl>l\ct 
Capital  •tock : 

rimt    iirefrrrerl     

Second    preferred 
Common     

Total     $,'.0,000,000.00    $50,000,000.00  , . 

Funded    debt    tl06.I2H,204. 1 1    142.640,332.71  $Z2,.';78.H7I.40 


14,l.'i2,521.7»       13,046,.561.0»       1.106.069.80 


13,5)0.000.00 

t43, 008. 300.00 

1.648,000,00 


13,510,000,00  

39,801,300.00     13, 777.000.00 
1,988.000.00        *440,00t.0(> 


I'.'iuipnieiit    boncli   and    noien... 
Ontslaiiding  nccuritieii   on    leane- 

b.ild   estate    (the    K.   C.    V.   S, 

ft   M.    Ry.): 

Slock  — 

Preferred   certificates    

Funded    debt     

Equipment    bonds    and    noten.  . 

Total      $58,720,800.00    $5.5.880.300.00    $8.337.000.(K)« 

Outstanding  securities  on  lease- 
hold cMate  (K.  ("..  M.  &  I!. 
R.  R.): 
Funded    ilebt     

Funded      debt,      auxiliary      com- 
panies      

Preferred     stock      trust      certifi- 
cates (C.  &   E.  I.   R.  R.) 

Common      stock      trust      certifi- 
cates  (C.   &  E.   I.   R.    R.) 


9,246,670.00  9,247,420.00                •750.0» 

3,923,000.00  6,923,000.00  j' 3,000,000.00 

9,317,550.00         0.317,550.00  

18.044,500.00       18.044.500.00  


Total     $328,538,745.00  $304,516,654.70  $24,022,091 .20 


Current  liabilities — 

Audited    vouchers    and   payrolls.  4,586.707.04  4,137,127.45 

Interest    and    dividends   matured  3,106.703.90  2.687,582.83 

Interest    accrued    (not   due) 1,602,079.72  1,343,701.05 

Taxes   accrued    (not   due) 521,568.98  420,380.93 

Notes    payable    0,008,070.00  1,713,329.12 

Bonds      called      for      redemption 

(see    contra)     6,348,000.00                   


449,639.59 
419.181.07 
258.978.67 
101,188.0.5 
4,294,740.88 

6,348,000.00 


Total      $22,173,849.64    $10,302,121.38  $11,871,728.2* 

285,078.08 

9,745.42  209.1 

•11.23 


Provisional  accounts — 

Sinking    funds    accrued 

Equipment    replacement    fund... 

Improvement   fund    (K.  C.  &  M 

Ry.   &    Br.    Co.) 


248,977.31 
278,945.35 


•36,100.77 
209.199.93 


,475.27 


7,480.50 


Total 


$535,397.93  $302,310.00       $233,087.93 


Grand    total     liabilities.. 
Profit    and    loss 


.$351,247,993.47  $315,121,080.08  $36,120,907.39 
4,394,000.23         4.200,111.48  194.494.75 


.$355,042,599,70  $319,321,197.50  S36.321. 402.14 


*  Decrease. 

tExcludes.  in  order  to  avoid  duplication,  $10,000,000  N.  O.  T.  &  M. 
Division  bonds  pledged  as  collateral  to  other  liabilities  included  in 
"Funded  Debt." 

^Excludes  $492,000  Memphis,  Kansas  &  Colorado  Railway  Co.  first  m<>rt- 
gage  7  per  cent,  bonds,  maturing  September  1,  1910,  funds  for  redemptioa 
of  which  were  held  by  trustee. 

5$3,O00,O0O  of  Kansas  City  &  Memphis  Railway  &  Bridge  Co.  bonds 
transferred  from  "Funded  Debt  Auxiliary  Companies"  to  "Funded  Debt 
Leasehold  Estate  (the  K.  C.  F.  S.  &  M.  Ry.)" 


1908-09. 
With  B.  S.  L.  &  W. 


Miscellaneous  income — 

190910. 

and  O.  &  N.  W. 
figures  omitted. 

Increase 
or    Decrease. 

Per 
Cent. 

Hire  of  equipment 

Other    income    

t$609.988.27 
2,910,416.99 

$2,300,428.72 

t$200,0S0.03 
1.71.5,112.20 

$349,901.04 
1.195,304.79 

134.5 
69.7 

Total   miscell.    income.... 

$1,455,025.57 

$845,403.15 

58.1 

Total   income    

$13,331,339.94 

$12,919,771.86 
$6,517,319.38 

$411,568.08 

3.Z 

Interest    

$7,447,805.03 

$930,486.25 

14.» 

Rentals  and  sinking  funds- 
Interest     on     guaranteed 
securities  

2,594.390.91 

2,591.631.12 

2,759.79 

0.1 

Other    rentals    and    sink- 
ing funds    

627.302.23 

661.562.88 

•34.260.65 

5.2 

Diz-idends    on    trust   certifi- 
cates, the  Kansas  Citv, 
Ft.    Scott    &■    Memphis 

540,400.00 
999,482.00 

540,400.00 
1,094,482.00 

Dir-idends    on    trust    certifi- 
cates, Chicago  &  East- 
ern Illinois  Railroad. . 

•95,000.00 

8.r 

Total    charges     

$12,209,380.77 

$11,405,395.38 
$1,514,376.48 

$803,985.30 
•$392,417.31 

7.0 

Available  for  dividends. . . . 

$1,121,959.17 

25.9 

Dividends — 

Four    per    cent,    on     first 

preferred  stock    $199,742.12         $199,742.12 


Surplus    carried    to    credit 

of  profit  and  loss $922,217.05     $1,314,634.36      •$392,417.31 


•Decrease.     tDebit 
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CHICAGO     AND     EASTERN     ILLINOIS     RAILROAD     COM  PAN  Y— TWENTY-FI RST    ANNUAL    REPORT. 

FISCAL   YEAR    E.NDED    JUNE    30.    1910. 


To  the  Stockholders: — 

The  Board  of  Directors  herewith  submit  their  report  of  the  operations 
and  affairs  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Company  for  the 
fiscal    year    ended   June   30.    1910. 

The  results  of  the  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 
Total   operating   revenue    (increase  $1,480,736.60 

or    14.4    per    cent.) $11,750,355.59 

Operating    expenses     (increase    $1,019,450.33    or 

14.7  per  cent.) 7,953,983.84 


Net  operating  revenue   (increase  $461,286.27 

or    13.8    per    cent.) 

Taxes     

Operating    income    

Miscellaneous    income     


Total    income     . . 
Interest     and     rentals 


Net  income   after   providing   for   all   charges... 

Dividends   paid    (6   per  cent,   on    preferred   and 

8    per    cent,    on    common    stock) 


Surplus    for   the    year. 


$3,796,371.75 
362,124.30 

$3,434,247.45 
742,622.31 

$4,176,869.76 
3,001,079.60 

$1,175,790.16 

1,107,266.00 

$68,524.16 

For  comparative   income   account  in  detail,  sec  table  on  page  10. 
There    was    no   change   in    the  capital    stock   of   the   Company    during    the 
year;     the     mortgage,     bonded    and     secured     debt     shows     a     decrease     of 
$281,057.76,    and    the    working    liabilities    decreased    $606,433.58. 

The  rate  question  is  attracting  much  attention  and  it  is  pertinent  to  say 
that  if  the  average  passenger  and  freight  rates  received  during  the  year 
1900  had  been  applied  to  the  traffic  of  this  past  fiscal  year,  your  revenues 
would  have  been  larger  by  $1,295,988.00,  or  if  the  rates  of  the  year  1907 
had  obtained,  your  earnings  would  have  been  $1,001,143.00  greater. 
The  distribution  of  the  increase  in  total  operating  revenue  was  as  follows: 
Increase     in     expenditures     on     the     property 

(maintenance    accounts)     $538,836.91 

Increase     in     transportation,     traffic    and    ad- 
ministration   expense     480,613.42 

Increase    in    net    operating    revenue 461,286.27 

$1,480,736.60 

A  little  more  than  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  increase  was  saved  for  the 
net  operating  revenue,  and  the  surplus  available  for  dividends  increased 
69  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  engine  fuel  and  of  yard  service  constitute  the  largest  items 
in  the  increased  cost  of  movement,  the  ratio  of  transportation  expense  to 
total  operating  revenue  showing  nevertheless  a  decrease  of  .54  of  one 
per  cent.  Tons  of  all  freight  per  train  mile  were  592.51,  an  increase  of 
17.71,  while  tons  per  loatled  freight  car  mile  rose  to  30.40. 

Thanks  and  credit  are  due  to  officers  and  employees  for  the  faithful 
service    which   brought   these   results. 


Assets.  1910 

larking    Assets: 

Cash      $1,006,946.93 

Securities  issued  or  assumed 
—  Held   in    treasurv  ; 

Funded   debt 423,000.00 

Marketable   securities: 

Stocks    4,171.42 

Funded  debt    153,000.00 

Miscellaneous     100,635.12 

Loans    and    bills    receivable.  437,077.38 

Traffic    and   car   service   bal- 
ance due   from  other  com- 


1909 
$1,153,841.93 


Net  balance  due  from 
agents    and    conductors.  .  . 

Miscellaneous  accounts  re- 
ceivable       

Material    and     supplies 

Other    working    assets 


31T.531.; 


607,865.29 

1,038,243.04 

2,384.45 


83,000.00 
100,635.12 

286,744.58 


204,476.47 

237,916.45 

501,572.07 

1,061.574.47 

1,772.86 


Increase 
or  Decrease 


—$146,895.00 
—394,000.00 


4.171.42 
70.000.00 


113,054.80 

89,662.18 

106,293.22 

—23,331.43 

611.59 


Total    working    assets      $4,418,433.53       $4,448.533.95       —$30.100.42 

Deferred   Debit    Items: 
Advances: 

Temporary      advances      to 

proprietary,  affiliated  and  

controlled    companies  .  .  $40,099.30 

Working    funds     1,055.58 

Rents    and    insurance    paid    in 

advance      43.655.95 

Unextinguished    discount    on 
securities: 
Unextinguished       discount 

on    funded    debt 1,164,186.22 

Special    deposits ..       10,578,091.01 

Cash   and   securities   in    sink- 
ing and   redemption    funds  16,219.06 
Other   deferred   debit   items.             386,202.31 


688,070.00 
10,57s, 091. 64 


19,437.47 
190,159.66 


190.04 
5,195.88 


476,116.22 


—3,218.41 
196,042.65 


Total     deferred     debit 

items       $12,229,510.06    $11,555,183.68 


$674,326.38 


Total     $75,777,817.26    $76,488,543.09  $710,725.83 

Note. The  figures  for  1909  have  been  revised  under  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  classification. 


1910 


1909 


By  order  of  the  Board, 


Liabilities. 
Stock : 

^•''comm^     stock     $13,626,100.00    $13,626,100.00 

•Preferred   stock    8,992,000.00         8.992,000.00 

Stock  liability  for  conver- 
sion of  outstanding  se- 
curities    of     constituent 


Increase 
or  Decrease 


October    1,    1910. 


B.   L.   WINCHELL, 

President 


companies     . . . 
Total    stock 


168.88 


$22,618,268.88    $22,618,268.88 


CONDENSED   GENERAL  BALANCE   SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1910, 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH   PREVIOUS  YEAR. 

Increase 

Assets.  1910  1909 


or  Decrease 


Property    Investment 
I.  Road    an 


d    equipment: 
Investment     to     June 
30,    1907: 

Road     $34,654,422.67    $34,654,422.67 

Equipment     20,173,710.41       20,173,710.41 


Mortgage,  Bonded  and  Secured  Debt: 
Funded    debt: 

In  treasury    (pledged  or  unpledged) 

Mortgage    bonds    $1,152,000.00 

Outstanding   (not  held  in  treasury) 

Mortgage    bonds    40,408,000.00 

Collateral  trust   bonds  27,000.00 

Equipment   trust   obli 
gations     


$2,957,000.00  —$1,805,000.00 


37,453,000.00 
27,000.00 


6,960,289.92         8,391,347.68    -1.431.057.76 


Total  mortgage,  bond- 
ed *   secured   debt. 


Investment  since  June 
30.    1907: 

Road     

Equipment    


$54,828,133.08    $54,828,133.08      '^'''toL'ns'-and'bms   payable, . 


$48,547,289.92    $48,828,347.68  $881,057.76 

$500,000.00       $1,425,000.00     —$925,000.00 


$815,972,73 
2,319,937.39 


$700,242.97 
2,361,491.86 


$3,135,910.12      $3,061,734.83 

$57,964,043.20    $57,889,867.91 
Reserve     for     accrued 
depreciation    Cr.H4.953.57       Cr.»5.826.61 

Total     road     and 

equipment      ...     $57,819,080.63    $57,794,041.30 

Securities: 

Securities     isxued     or 
assumed — Pledged : 
Funded    debt. . . . 
Securities    of    proprie- 
tary,    affiliated     and 
controlled  companies 
—  Unpledged: 
Stocks    


$115,729.76 
—41,554.47 

$74,175.29 

$74,175.29 

Cr.4e.l26.9e 

$26,048.33 


$72», 000.00      $2,140,000.00      $1,411,000.00 


378,281.78 


373,281.78 


Traffic     and     car     service 

balance     due     to     other  ,,„„„„,„ 

companies     250,421.31             127,039.18            123,382.13 

Audited       vouchers,      and ., 

wages    unpaid     1,241,027.12         1,033,438.97            207.588.15 

Miscellaneous  accounts  „,  .„, 

payable     313.741.91            108.302.22           205.439.69 

Matured      interest,      divi- 

dends  and  rents  unpaid  55,995.00  304,982.00  —248.987.00 
Matured  mortgage,  bonded 

and  secured  debt  unpaid  3,336.04                7,336.04            —4,000.00 

Other    working    liabilities.  63,903.70  28,760.25    85.148.45 

Total  w'kg  liabilities.      $2,428,425.08      $3,084,858.66     —$606.438.5^ 

Accrued  Liabilities   Xot   Due: 

Unmatured    interest,    divi- 

ilcnds  and  rents  payable 

Taxes    accrued     

Total    accrued    liabili- 
ties not  due    


$713,192,92 
221.345.53 


$676,957.09 
188,399.93 


$034,688.46         $866,357.03 


Total  securities.      $1.102.3SL7e      $2,618.ISL7« —$1,411,000.00 


III.  Other    investments: 

Miscellaneous     invest- 
ments: 

Physical    property 

Securities      -    Un- 

pleiltred     


$Z08.5SLt8 
1.00 


$177,661.40 
1.00 


Total      other 
ments     . .  .  . 


inveit- 


«806,56a.t8         $177,661.40 


$30,900.88 


$30,099.88 


Deferred    Credit    Items: 

Operating    reserves     

Other       deferred       credit 
items    

Total    deferred   credit 
items    

I'rolil   and  Loss: 

Balance    


$170,325.31 
850.046.77 


$164,110.71 
172,888.76 


$36,235.88 
38,945.60 


$60,181.43 

$16,306.60 
86.413.02 


$488,372.08  $336,763.46  $101,618.62 


Total  properly  Invett- 

menu     $69,130,878.67    $60.484.896.46 —$1,864,961.79 


$810,023.86         $804,067.30  $6,066.46 

To„l     $76,777,817.86    $76,488,643.00     — $710,785.88 

•The    Trust    Company    of    America    holds    in    Trust, Assets    $161300.00 
preferred     and     $6,408,300.00    common     stock     included     in     above     fignrei. 


N(iVFMiii;i<  11,  IIMO. 
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A  CORRESPONDENT,  "W.,"  in  another  column,  describes  some 
^*  annoyances  in  traveling,  of  a  kind  with  which  everyone  is 
familiar.  Being  familiar  and,  we  may  say,  hoary  with  age, 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  print  these  criticisms?  Well,  for 
one  reason,  because  they  are  real  and  just  grievances.  Being 
old  does  not  outlaw  them.  Again,  the  letter  bears  strong  in- 
ternal evidence  of  a  friendly,  reasonable  and  discriminating 
spirit.  People  friendly  to  the  railways  are  far  too  ready  to  let 
their  friendliness  suppress  a  righteous  indignation  which  ought 
to  be  voiced.  Therefore,  we  give  prominence  to  the  statement 
of  this  public-spirited  man  who  is  willing  to  do  his  part  toward 
abating  nuisances.  Why  is  it  that  such  slipshod  practices  con- 
tinue? No  one  will  accuse  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  being 
an  apologist  for  poor  railway  service,  so  we  may  for  a  moment 
ask  whether  there  is  any  explanation.  One  obvious  explanation 
(though  not  a  defense)  is  that  in  the  department  store  which 
our  correspondent  cites,  the  manager  has  his  5,000  employees 
right  under  his  thumb,  almost  literally.  The  railway  superin- 
terident  with  5,000  men  has  to  work  through  miles  of  distance; 
and  the  distance  is  a  real  obstacle,  not  a  mere  fancy.  Of 
probably  two-thirds  of  his  most  important  men,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  each  is  so  isolated  that  he  must  be  largely  his  own  boss. 
We  may  assume  that  each  of  these  employers  is  trying  to  get 
the  best  possible  service  for  the  least  possible  money ;  but  the 
storekeeper  in  a  large  city  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  in 
an  ideal  labor  market,  all  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  labor 
having  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other;  and  his  labor  market 
is  always  overstocked.     The  railway  officer's  conditions  are  al- 


most .It  the  otiur  cxtrciiir:  ristriitcd  competition  aiiioii«  appli- 
cants, 10  or  UQ  centers  instead  of  one,  and  diflTicult  conditions- 
of  .tcrvicc.  By  difTicult  conditions  wc  mean  the  need  of  a  long 
apprenticeship  to  make  satisfactory  trainmen,  and  the  necessity 
of  having  conductors,  brakcmcn  and  porters  who  will  work 
toKcthtr  harmoniously  and  clTcctively.  It  sccins  f|uitc  certain 
that  the  Intcrborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  for  example,  em- 
ploying 10,000  men  in  New  York  City,  gets  better  service  out 
of  the  same  grade  of  men  than  can  the  fJrcat  Northern  Railway, 
a  thin  line  2,000  miles  long.  The  incident  of  the  porter  crushing 
the  hat  is  typical  of  innumerable  cases,  familiar  to  every  superin- 
tendent, where  the  employee  knows  he  is  at  fault,  knows  he 
ought  to  apologize,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  we  may 
say,  is  at  heart  willing  to  apologize,  yet  for  the  moment  is  so 
scared  by  the  prospect  of  a  two-dollar  damage  bill  that  he  is 
completely  rattled  and  forgets  common  politeness.  This  bad 
habit  of  saying  whatever  seems  at  the  moment  to  be  justified  by 
the  barbarous  law  of  self-preservation  is  found  in  conductors 
and  other  employees  supposed  to  be  decidedly  higher  in  the 
social  scale  than  porters.  The  writer  encountered  it  the  other 
day  in  a  Broadway  ticket  office,  and  not  from  one  of  the  five 
clerks,  but  the  agent  himself.  Why  should  not  the  more  reliable 
and  better  class  of  employees  be  assured  that  small  damage  bills, 
as  for  crushed  hats,  will  not  be  deducted  from  their  pay?  Well- 
disposed  superintendents  are  trying  all  the  time  to  assure  em- 
ployees of  the  company's  friendly  feeling  toward  them.  Why 
not,  as  an  experiment,  put  this  assurance  in  some  such  con- 
crete form? 

POSSIBLY  the  foregoing  is  based  too  exclusively  on  old-fash- 
ioned notions.  It  has  long  been  our  conviction  that  a  polite, 
careful  and  courteous  force  of  trainmen  was  to  be  secured  only 
by  having  energetic  and  public-spirited  superintendents,  who 
would  select  men  possessing  intelligence,  moral  character  and 
some  measure  of  "good  address,"  and,  having  selected  good  men,, 
would  by  fair  treatment,  reasonable  pay  and  strict  discipline,  do 
their  best  to  secure  from  such  men  the  best  service  within  their 
capabilities.  But  an  apostle  of  love  has  arisen  in  the  Southwest, 
who,  we  must  admit,  may  have  found  a  better  way.  He  en- 
forces proper  deportment  by  fiat.  This  fiat  marks  such  a  re- 
freshing change  from  all  methods  heretofore  known  that  we  re- 
produce it  nearly  in  full.  It  is  an  official  order  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Commission  of  Oklahoma.    It  reads : 

PROPOSED  ORDER    NO.    82. 

Cause  No.  1071. 
To   All   Steam   and   Electric   Railway  Companies,     .     .     .   and 
To    All    Persons,    Etc. 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  •  *  *  on  the  16th  day  of 
November,  the  commission  will  hear  any  objections  which  may 
be  urged  against  the  following  proposed  order,  rule,  regula- 
tion,  and   requirement: 

All  employees  of  steam  and  electric  railways  or  railroads, 
the  Pullman  Company,  and  all  persons,  firms,  or  associations 
regularly  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property, 
for  hire,  employed  in  the  operation  of  any  car,  train,  or  other 
vehicle,  of  conveyance,  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  as  conductor, 
train  auditor,  brakeman.  motorman,  porter,  or  otherwise,  shall, 
at  all  times,  extend  to  the  public,  and  to  each  individual  pas- 
senger or  patron,  every  passible  courtesy  and  perform  every 
duty  devolved  upon  him  by  his  position,  to  provide  comfort 
and  convenience  to  the  public  and  to  all  passengers  and 
patrons.     ...  J.   E.   LOVE,  Chairman.     .     .     . 

We  had  not  heard  of  this  order  when  we  put  our  correspond- 
ent's letter  in  type,  else  our  suggestions  might  have  been  differ- 
ent. "Every  possible  courtesy"  is  the  golden  text  of  this  docu- 
ment, if  we  may  be  permitted  the  use  of  a  Sunday  school  term. 
There  is  only  one  other  man  in  the  country  who  could  have 
delivered  such  a  masterstroke  of  executive  efficiency  and  literary 
incisiveness,  and  his  failure  to  think  of  it  first  must  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  for  the  past  month  he  has  been  engaged  in 
making  political  speeches,  east  or  west,  night  and  day  and  Sun- 
day. 


THE  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
Morgan    Grain   Company   case,   involving   rates    from   Ohio 
and  Missisippi   river  crossings  to  Atlanta  and   Birmingham,   an- 
abstract  of  which  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  definitely 
states  that  the  decision  rendered  by  the  majority,  and  the  opinion 
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expressed  by  the  minority,  deal  only  with  this  specific  case,  and 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  ccm- 
missioners  on  the  question  of  the  general  advances  in  rates  now 
under  discussion  before  the  commission.  We  may  assume  that 
this  is  in  a  literal  sense  true,  since  the  rates  concerned  were 
increased  prior  to  the  amendment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  so  that  in  the  case  under  consideration  the  burden  of  proof 
rested  on  the  shippers,  while  in  the  advances  now  asked  for  by 
the  carriers  a  burden  of  proof  of  reasonableness  is  on  the  rail- 
ways. It  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  see  that  the  two  opinions, 
majority  and  minority,  may  wc-ll  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  two 
opinions  that  may  be  held  in  the  preseiir  rate  advance  question. 
The  opinion  of  the  majority  is  that  the  rates  resulting  from  the 
advances  are  not  unreasonable  in  themselves,  and  that  it  is 
proper  and  right  for  the  commission  to  accept  as  valid  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  railways  that  they  need  money  to  better  their 
property,  and  that  such  betterment  work  is  of  more  than  enough 
advantage  to  the  public  to  offset  the  comparatively  slight  sums 
that  each  consumer  or  shipper  will  have  to  pay  under  an  ad- 
vanced schedule  of  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minority  opin- 
ion, written  by  Commissioner  Clements,  holds  that  an  advance 
in  the  cost  of  staples  of  12  cents  per  year  per  capita  is  unjust, 
and  then  goes  into  a  discussion  of  the  valuation  of  railways, 
stock  waterings,  etc.,  and  concludes  that  the  rate  advances  are 
unreasonable.  Commissioner  Clements  says:  "It  was  said  on 
the  record  that  a  stock  had  paid  le;s  than  4  per  cent,  for  thirty 
years,  and  the  query  was  made  as  to  how  the  holder  was  any 
better  off  at  the  end  of  that  time  if  his  holdings  had  not  in- 
creased in  value.  Without  undertaking  here  to  state  my  views 
as  to  what  would  be  a  reasonable  percentage  of  profit  on  the 
value  of  the  property  or  the  amount  of  the  investment  therein, 
it  may  be  said  in  answer  that  the  holder  has  at  least  had  his 
original  investment  returned  and  his  dollar  is  still  working  for 
him  *  *  *."  Absolutely  true,  and  if  he  had  had  1  per  cent, 
interest  on  his  investment  for  100  years,  he  would  now  have 
had  his  principal  returned  to  him  and  still  have  a  dollar  work- 
ing for  him,  which  would  be  a  comfort  to  his  heirs  even  if  he  did 
die   of    starvation. 


SAFETy  APPLIANCE  STANDARDS. 
'  I  'HE  Interstate  CointiKrce  Cc,niiiiissii)n  may  be  criticized  for 
■^  going  into  too  much  detiil  in  its  recent  order  designating 
the  number,  dimensions,  location  and  manner  of  application  of 
safety  appliances.  Yet  while  it  is  true  that  the  commission  has 
gone  into  far  greater  detail  than  did  the  previous  standards  of 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  .Association,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  latter  were  more  or  less  crude  and  unfinished,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  they  could  be  otherwise  considering  the  con- 
ditions undir  which  they  were  established.  The  M.  C.  B.  safet.\ 
appliance  standards  have  been  compared  by  One  mechanical 
ofhcer  to  a  blanket :  the  various  roads  each  tried  to  stretch  it 
to  cover  some  peculiarity  of  design  on  certain  cars  which  they 
owned,  with  the  result  that  it  threatened  to  become  so  pulled 
out  of  shape  and  thin  as  to  seriously  affect  its  value.  .As  an  ex- 
ample, take  the  M.  C.  B.  rule  referring  to  the  location  of  the 
brake  shaft;  "The  brake  shaft  to  be  located  on  the  end  of 
the  car.  [trcferably  to  the  left  of  the  center  thereof,  when  facing 
the  end  of  the  car."  The  I.  C,  C.  rule  reads:  "The  brake  shaft 
shall  be  located  on  end  of  car,  to  the  left  of  and  not  loss 
than   17,  nor  more  than  "J'J  in.   frimi  the  center." 

It  is  not  intended  in  criticizing  the  M.  C.  II.  standards  to 
rcrtcct  on  the  integrity  or  ability  of  the  men  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  forming  thein.  They  did  the  best  they  could 
do  under  the  circumstances.  With  the  great  variety  of  designs 
u.sed  by  the  loads  represented  in  the  association,  it  was  im- 
possible to  secure  the  adoption  of  standards  that  would  put 
any  large  proportion  of  the  nicmbcrs  to  considerable  inconveni- 
rnce  in  living  up  to  thcni ;  and  even  if  such  standards  could  be 
adopted,  there  was  no  means  of  enforcing  them.  Considering 
these  difficulties,  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  did  good 
work  and  the  standards  have  served  their  purpose  admirably. 
The    secretary    of    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission,    year 


after  year,  has  expressed  his  belief  in  the  work  of  the  M.  C.  B. 
-Association  and  has  emphasized  it  by  adopting  its  standards  in 
enforcing  the  safety  appliance  law.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
however,  that  when  the  new  act  was  adopted  last  April  author- 
izing the  commission  to  establish  standards  for  safety  ap- 
pliances, it  drev*  up  a  more  complete  and  thorough  set  of 
standards  than  had  been  adopted  by  the  M.  C.  B.  Association. 
Hearings  were  arranged  for  at  which  both  the  railways  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  trainmen  could  present  any  objections  which 
they  might  have.  The  railway  representatives,  realizing  that  in 
previous  hearings  the  railway  interests  had  suffered  seriously 
by  a  lack  of  harmony  on  their  part,  decided  after  the  pre- 
liminary hearings  to  get  together  and  act  as  a  unit  at  the  final 
hearing.  This  they  did  with  some  success,  although  their  in- 
terests were  so  conflicting  in  some  instances  that  they  could  not 
even  agree  among  themselves.  Mechanical  department  officers 
who  were  present  at  all  the  hearings  state  unreservedly  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  inspectors  were  fairer  to  the 
railways  in  general  than  some  of  the  railways'  representatives 
were.  If  the  railways  had  got  together  previously  and  adopted 
a  more  complete  set  of  standards  than  those  adopted  by  the 
M.  C.  B.  Association,  there  is  little  question  but  that  the  com- 
mission would  have  been  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  task  and 
would  have  adopted  them  without  question.  This  again  em- 
phasizes not  only  the  importance  but  the  necessity  of  the  rail- 
ways' acting  as  a  unit  in  such  inatter.s. 

The  wisdom  of  providing  four  side  handholds,  one  near  each 
end  on  each  side  of  the  car,  is  open  to  question,  as  there  is 
only  one  ladder  on  each  side.  The  extra  handhold  was  prob- 
ably provided  for  the  convenience  of  trainmen  when  switching 
in  the  yards,  but  if  a  man  should  grasp  one  of  them  in  the 
dark,  believing  that  there  was  a  ladder  above,  he  might  have  to 
hang  on.  if  the  train  had  gathered  speed  before  he  discovered 
his  mistake,  until  he  became  exhausted  and  fell  off. 

The  commission,  realizing  the  great  and  unnecessary  expense 
that  will  be  placed  on  the  railways  by  enforcing  the  application 
of  the  new  standards  to  the  present  equipment,  will  uiuloubte  lly 
extend  the  time  for  the  application  to  such  equipment  in- 
definitely, or  for  the  life  of  the  cars  now  in  service,  except  in 
cases  where  the  violation  is  flagrant  and  proves  a  menace  to 
the  lives  of  trainmen  or  passengers.  Many  troublesome  ques- 
tions will  undoubtedly  arise,  such  as  what  should  be  done  with 
cars  that  were  placed  in  service  after  the  law  was  passed  last 
-April,  and  also  in  case  of  the  rebuilding  or  partial  rebuilding 
of  equipment  in  railway  shops;  but  it  is  believed  by  those  who 
have  come  in  close  contact  with  the  Interstate  Ccmmerce  Com- 
mission and  its  inspection  that  the  railways  will  be  inconveiii- 
ent'eil   to  as  small  ;in  extent   as  possible. 

THE  WESTERN   RAILWAYS  AND  THE   LOCOMOTIVE   ENGINEERS. 

TllK  representatives  of  the  lirotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers and  the  officers  of  the  western  railways,  who  h:ive 
been  negotiating  at  Chicago  over  the  matter  of  an  advance  in 
the  wages  of  the  engineers,  have  been  unable  to  agree,  and  on 
November  7  the  former  broke  off  the  negotiations  and  an- 
nounced that  tluy  would  submit  to  a  vote  of  their  members  the 
(luestion  of  authorizing  a  strike.  I'urther  details  regarding  this 
matter  arc  given  in  our  news  columns.  The  two  important 
facts  regarding  the  situation  which  stand  out  prominently  are 
these:  h'irst,  the  railways  offered  the  engineers  advances  in 
wiigcs  which  would  have  averaged  !>'^.  per  cent.  These  ad- 
vances would  have  been  as  hirgo  in  proportion  as  the  state  and 
federal  boards  of  arbitration  last  summer  held  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  switchmen  and  firemen  mi  the  same  roads.  Second, 
the  railway  managers  have  been  willing  throughout  the  negotia- 
tions, and  arc  willing  now,  to  submit  the  (lueslions  involved  to 
mediation,  cither  by  representatives  of  the  railways  and  the 
Urotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  or  by  Ihairman  Knapp, 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  I'ommission  and  Labor  Coinmis- 
sioiior  N'cill,  or  to  arbitration  under  the  Erdman  act.  On  the 
other  hand,  (iraiid  Chief  Stone,  of  the  Itrotherhood  of  l.oco- 
mo|i\e   iMigineers,   has  declared   that   lie    will   not   nubinit    any   of 
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llu-  i|iUNtiiiii!t  mvolvrtl  Id  arl>ilraliiiii.  'Ilirtc  fiifls  scrm  li.  I>c 
1)11  tliiil  arc  ncicssary  to  !tl»ow  wliicli  Mt\v  is  conrKlcnl  llial  it 
haji  the  iiioro  mcritoriousi  case.  Tlir  altitmli*  nf  railway  cm 
j)l(>ycc!t  anil  railway  inaiiaKcrs  toward  arhitralinn  have  Itccii  re- 
markalily  rcvcrsoil  wiiliiii  tin-  last  (i-w  years.  iMirimrly  it  wii« 
tin-  iinployjfs  will)  (liinandfd  arliitr.itinn  .nid  liic  iiiaiiaKiTs  wln) 
lirsilatcii  (11  coiiMiil  to  it.  Niiw  it  i>  the  maiiaKfr.s  wlii>  silKKiitt 
it  on  every  tii-ea.sinii  when  they  i'aiitii>t  reach  a  setlli-mciii  oilier- 
wisc  and  the  emplnyees  wiio  run  away  (min  it.  .Mniost  every 
suKKestion  fur  mediation  or  arhitralion  of  lahor  ditTcrences  on 
railways  wiiich  has  heen  made  tiiis  year  has  come  from  the  rail- 
w  ay  maiKiKers. 

Two  of  the  points  renanliiin  wiiuli  tlie  in.iii.iiji  rs  and  en- 
Kineers  were  nnalile  lo  asree  were  to  wli.il  extent  liie  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  hrotherhood  shonid  he  extendid  over  tile  oper.ition 
of  Kiisolene  motor  cars  and  the  dilTerenlial  that  should  he  made 
helween  the  waKes  of  ennineers  on  Mallet  and  other  locomotives. 
The  managers  arc  wiUiiig  in  employing  motormen  to  give  the 
preference  to  e.\perience<l  engineers  who  have  qualitied  them- 
selves for  motormen,  hut  they  are  not  willing  to  make  employ- 
ment on  motor  cars  and  on  steam  locomotives  interchangeable. 
There  arc  various  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  as  the  opera- 
tion of  a  steam  train  gives  employment  to  more  men  than  the 
operation  of  a  motor  car,  it  is  feared  that  engineers  on  motor 
cars  woidd  not  handle  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  hest 
results  from  them,  simply  because  anything  that  prevented  them 
from  giving  good  results  would  tend  to  cause  steam  trains  to 
he  substituted  for  them.  .Xs  to  Mallet  engines,  the  railways  are 
buying  them  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  economics  in  opera- 
tion. The  main  reason  why  their  use  makes  possible  economies 
is  that  with  them  a  given  number  of  employees  can  get  over  the 
n)ad  a  very  much  larger  train  load  than  with  less  powerful  en- 
gines. The  operation  of  a  Mallet  engine  involves  somewhat 
more  work  and  responsibility  for  the  engineer  than  the  opera- 
tion of  a  smaller  engine,  and  for  this  reason  the  railway  man- 
agers concede  that  engineers  on  them  should  be  paid  more. 
They,  therefore,  offered  them  a  differential  of  7.5  cents  a  day ; 
but  the  officers  of  the  brotherhood  insisted  that  engineers  on 
Mallets  be  paid  practically  double  what  others  receive.  The 
evident  desire  to  get  established  the  principle  that  the  wages  of 
•engineers  shall  be  based  on  the  amount  of  tonnage  handled  by 
them.  But  if  this  principle  should  be  applied  to  fixing  the  wages 
of  engineers,  why  should  it  not  be  applied  to  fixnig  the  wages 
of  conductors  and  firemen?  Why  should  it  not  be  applied  so 
that  the  train  despatcher  will  be  paid  more  for  despatching  a 
long  freight  train  than  a  short  one,  or  a  fast  train  than  a  slow 
one?  The  adoption  of  the  principle  that  engineers  running 
Mallets  shall  receive  anything  like  tw'ice  as  much  as  engineers 
on  other  engines  would  very  seriously  interfere  with  the  econ- 
omies for  which  these  engines  have  been  invented  and  intro- 
duced. It  is  to  the  public's  interest  that  all  possible  economies 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  shall  be  made  which  do  not  impair 
the  service  given.  Therefore  the  railways  in  resisting  the  at- 
tempts of  the  brotherhood  to  penalize  the  use  of  lirge  engines 
are  protecting  not  only  tluir  own  interests,  but  those  of  the 
public. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  perhaps  the 
finest  labor  organization  on  earth.  Certainly  no  other  has  a 
more  intelligent  membership  or  a  finer  record  for  able  leader- 
ship and  wise  action.  For  these  reasons  it  occupies  a  very 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  But  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  cannot,  ;  ny  more  than  any  oiher  tabor 
organization,  reject  an  offer  of  a  9VL>  per  cent,  advance  in 
wages,  refuse  a  fair  offer  of  arbitration,  and  strike,  without 
arraying  public  sentiment  against  it :  and  public  sentiment 
largely  determines  the  results  of  strikes.  Because  the  members 
and  officers  of  the  brotherhood  know  this,  it  is  a  safe  predic- 
tion that,  no  matter  what  the  vote  of  the  brotherhood  is,  there 
■will  be  no  strike  and  that  ultimately  either  the  managers  and 
the  representatives  of  the  brotherhood  will  agree,  or  all  of  the 
questions  involved  will  be  arbitrated. 


A  FAIRLY  LARGC   OROCR. 

IN  its  moHt  recent  order  to  the  railways,  the  Intemtatc  Com- 
merce Commission  <iiiKKe((ts  that  its  Hc.ireli  for  information 
may  he  for  purposes  other  ih.in  the  present  iiu|uiry  into  the 
reasonableness  of  r.ile  increases.  In  asking  for  a  rjuanlity  of 
statistics  that  bids  fair  ahnoit  to  overwhelm  the  accounting 
departments  of  railways,  the  commission  says  that  the  roads  arc 
re<|uircd  to  furnisJi  these  statistics  "for  use  in  the  above  entitled 
investigations  |of  advances  in  rates)  (iiid  /or  the  r/eiieriil  in- 
ftiniialion  of  this  commission."  CFhc  italics  arc  ours.)  The 
great  detail  into  which  the  commission  goes  in  its  questions,  and 
especially  the  elabrirate  fiueslions  that  arc  asked  in  regard  to 
capitalization,  suggest  that  the  commission  may  want  this  in- 
formation not  f)iily  for  its  present  inquiry,  but  for  use  in  the 
future  by  the  new  Hadley  commission  on  railway  capitalization. 
The  commission  orders  the  roads  to  give  in  great  detail  figures 
for  operation  and  maintenance  in  April  May,  June,  July,  Au- 
gust and  September  of  1007,  1908,  1900  and  1910.  From  the 
care  with  which  maintenance  figures  are  specified,  it  seems  that 
the  commission  intends  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
charge  that  the  roads  have  been  padding  their  expense  accounts 
in  recent  months  as  an  argument  for  higher  rates.  For  in- 
stance, the  railways  are  ordered  to  give  for  each  of  the  months 
in  each  of  the  years  named  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  balla.st 
applied,  the  average  cost,  and  the  average  charge  to  operating 
expense  per  cubic  yard  for  transportation  to  point  of  use :  this 
information  to  be  subdivided  into  rock,  gravel,  cinder  and  slag, 
and  other  ballast.  Transportation  expenses  are  taken  up  in  de- 
tail, and  equipment  is  made  the  subject  of  as  searching  an  ex- 
amination as  is  maintenance  of  way.  These  questions  apparently 
deal  specifically  with  the  inquiry  now  before  the  commission. 

The  questions  in  regard  to  capitalization  would  appear  to  go 
beyond  the  present  inquiry.  Companies  are  ordered  to  state  in 
detail  "for  each  authorization  since  the  date  of  the  creation  of 
the  company  [italics  are  ours]  made  by  its  board  of  directors, 
managers  or  trustees  for  the  issue  of  stocks  or  of  bonds,  notes, 
or  ofner  evidences  of  indebtedness  maturing  later  than  one  year 
after  the  actual  issue  thereof."  The  railways  are  ordered  to 
tell  the  par  value  of  the  securities  issued  and  also  to  tell  the 
net  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  these  securities.  The 
detail  into  which  the  commission  goes  is  well  shown  by  the 
requirement  that  "the  terms  of  all  contracts,  whether  oral  or 
written,  made  by  the  respondent  company  with  bankers,  brokers, 
syndicates  and  other  agencies  for  selling  or  distributing  the  said 
securities,  including  herein  a  statement  of  all  fees,  commissions 
and  other  things  of  value  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  such  agencies  for 
their  service  in  such  sale  or  distribution" ;  and,  again,  "the  re- 
quirement that  the  gross  proceeds  to  the  respondent  company 
of  each  issue  of  securities  be  classified  as  cash,  including  herein 
money,  checks,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange  and  other  commercial 
papers,  payable  at  sight  and  realized  on  at  par  on  demand ; 
promissory  notes  realized  on  at  par  on  demand  or  subsequently, 
with  interest  from  date  of  issue ;  and  book  accounts  realized  on 
at  par,  with  interest,  etc." 

There  is  an  interesting  point  brought  up  by  this  order  of  the 
c  iniinission.  In  the  twelfth  section  of  the  amended  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  the  commission  is  given  authority  to  obtain  from 
common  carriers  full  and  complete  "information  necessarj  to 
enable  the  commission  to  perform  the  duties  and  carry  out  the 
objects  for  which  it  w-as  created  *  *  *;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act  the  commission  shall  have  power  to  require  by 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  all  books,  papers,  tariffs,  contracts,  agreements 
and  documents  relating  to  any  matter  under  investigation." 
Now,  apparentlj%  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  questions 
asked  the  roads  in  the  recent  order  are  all  pertinent  to  the  in- 
vestigation now  being  made  into  the  reasonableness  of  ratt 
advances,  the  commission  has  full  power  to  require  answers  to 
them.  If,  however,  a  court  should  hold  that  the  searching  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  capitalization  are  not  all  pertinent  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  rate  increases,  the  question  would  then  be  raised 
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as  to  whether  the  commission  has  power  to  make  such  an  in- 
quiry as  the  present  one,  under  the  general  provision  that  it  is 
keeping  itself  informed  as  to  the  manner  and  method  in  which 
the  business  of  the  carriers  is  conducted. 

All  of  this  information  "is  to  be  furnished  to  the  commission 
on  or  before  December  5,  1910.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  would 
look  like  a  physical  impossibility. 


CHICAGO,   BURLINGTON  i.  QUINCY. 

THE  Burlington  handles  a  great  deal  of  coal  from  the  Illinois 
mines  into  Chicago.  In  April,  May  and  June  these  mines 
were  closed  because  of  the  strike  of  coal  miners.  The  conse- 
quent loss  of  low  grade  traffic,  which  can  be  moved  in  heavy 
train  loads,  is  shown  to  a  marked  extent  in  the  ton  mileage  and 
other  traffic  statistics  of  the  Burlington  in  its  annual  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  The  total  ton  mileage  last 
year  was  7,4.35,000,000,  an  increase  of  814,000,000  ton  miles  over 
1909.  This  increase  is  about  12  per  cent.,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  a  road  like  the  Burlington  could  handle  this  in- 
crease in  traffic  with  a  considerably  smaller  proportionate  in- 
crease in  car  and  freight  train  mileage.  In  1910,  however,  the 
total  freight  car  miles  amounted  to  637,000,000,  an  increase  of 
71,000,000,  or  13  per  cent.,  over  1909.  The  average  train  load 
last  year  was  381  tons,  which  is  less  by  six  tons  than  the  1909 
train  load.  The  average  number  of  loaded  cars  per  train  mile 
was  22.44  last  year  and  22.69  the  year  before,  while  the  average 
number  of  empty  cars  was  9.28  and  9.48,  respectively,  in  those  two 
years. 

Another  reason  for  the  smaller  train  load  and  much  greater 
car  mileage  is  the  growing  demand  of  the  public  for  more  regu- 
lar and  expeditious  freight  service.  For  example,  the  railways 
are  running  a  great  many  more  package  cars  out  of  Chicago 
than  formerly.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  package 
cars  every  year,  and  also  in  the  speed  called  for  by  their  sched- 
ule. This  greater  movement  of  freight  on  a  time  schedule 
tends  distinctly  to  prevent  an  increase  in  'vain  load,  since  a 
package  car  running  in  a  regular  schedule  must  be  sent  out 
whether  it   is   fully   loaded  or  not. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  would  expect  to  find  that  the 
Burlington,  handling  less  low  grade  traffic,  was  receiving  a  higher 
average  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  In 
1910  the  average  receipts  were  7.83  mills,  and  in  1909,  7.89  mills. 
Thus  the  operation  of  the  road  was  hampered  by  the  change 
in  the  character  of  the  tonnage  carried,  while  the  receipts  from 
the  greater  proportion  of  high  class  tonnage  did  not  benefit 
appreciably  the  freight  earnings. 

Last  year  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co. 
earned  from  operation  $87,900,000.  This  compared  with  1909 
earnings  of  $78,000,000.  Operating  expenses  last  year  totaled 
$6.3,000,000,  and  the  year  before  $-54,600,000;  so  that  after  the 
payment  of  taxes,  the  operating  income  in  1910  was  $21,700,000, 
as  against  $21,400,000  in  1909.  Other  income  includes  this  year 
the  dividends  paid  on  Colorado  &  Southern  stock  owned  by  the 
Burlington,  and  is  therefore  much  larger  than  in  1909.  Other 
income  amoimted  to  $2,500,000  in  1910.  The  Burlington,  after 
paying  its  8  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  $110,839,100  stock,  of  which 
$107,612,600  is  deposited  under  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific  joint  bonds,  had  a  surplus  of  $-1,441,618,  from  which  it 
appropriated  $3,300,000   for  additions  and   betterments. 

Conducting  transportation  cost  $28,.300,000  in  1910.  This  com- 
pares with  transportation  expenses  of  $24,600,000  in  1909.  Both 
maintenance  of  way  and  maintenance  of  equipment  were  also 
more  expensive  in  1910  than  in  1909,  as  is  evident  from  the 
table  at  the  end  of  this  review. 

Beside  the  changes  in  character  of  traffic  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  causes  fnr  higher  operating  costs,  the  weather  in  the 
territory  thrnugh  which  the  Burlington  runs  was  so  severe  last 
winter  that  it  materially  interfered  with  operating  efficiency. 
The  snow  was  deep,  and  this  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
average  train  load.     It  was  so  cold  that  locomotives  would  not 


steam  properly  and  could  not  haul  as  large  a  tonnage  as  in  the 
previous  winter. 

The  balance  sheet,  arranged  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  quite  different  from  the 
previous  balance  sheet  of  the  Burlington,  and  about  the  only  item 
that  can  be  safely  compared  for  the  years  1910  and  1909  is  cash 
on  hand,  which  amounted  last  year  to  $9,100,000,  and  in  1909  to 
$15,100,000.  The  1910  balance  sheet  shows  total  working  assets 
of  $40,600,000  and  working  liabilities  of  $12,000,000.  The  bal- 
ance sheet  also  shows  that  the  company  has  spent  from  income 
$8,800,000  since  June  30,  1907,  for  additions  to  property,  and  has 
reserved  from  income  or  surplus  $28,200,000  invested  in  sinking 
funds  and  $4,600,000  not  specifically  invested. 

The  showing  of  the  Burlington  in  1910  was  not  disappointing; 
it  simply  needed  explanation,  and  when  that  explanation  is  under- 
stood, the  higher  costs  last  year  and  the  apparent  lack  of  in- 
crease in  operating  efficiency  seem  to  be  inevitable,  and,  in  a  good 
many  cases,  temporary,  excepting,  presumably,  the  increase  in 
wages. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  in  1910  as  compared 
with  1909: 


1910. 

Average  mileage   operated    9,023 

Freight   revenue   $58,224,537 

Passenger  revenue   22,380,306 

Total  operating  revenue   87,869,517 

Maint.    of   way    and    structures. .   15,725,461 

Maintenance  of  equipment 15,057,165 

Traffic     1,654,452 

Transportation     28,340,052 

Total  operating  e.xpenses 63,010,965 

Taxes    2,970,737 

Operating  income   21,723,534 

Gross  corporate  income  24,247,227 

Net  corporate  income  13,308,746 

Dividends    8,867,123 

Additions  and  betterments   3,329.006 

Surplus   1,112,612 


1909. 

9.023 

$52,240,921 

19,585,305 

78,612,629 

12,986,773 

13,366,415 

1,576,361 

24,554,730 

54,560,998 

2,517,018 

21,376,207 

22,320,054 

12,371,081 

8,867,128 

3,237,081 

1.266,872 


HIGH      SPEED     LOCOMOTIVES     AT     THE     BERNE     CONGRESS. 

THE  subject  of  high-speed  locomotives  in  one  form  or  an- 
other has  been  considered  a  number  of  times  by  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Congress.  At  the  London  meeting  in  1895 
the  title  of  the  report  was  Express  Locomotives;  at  Paris  in 
1900  it  was  Locomotives  for  Trains  Running  at  Very  High 
Speeds;  at  Washington  in  1905  it  was  Locomotives  of  Great 
Power;  and  at  the  meeting  at  Berne  in  June,  1910,  it  was  The 
Design  of  Steam  Locomotives  for  Very  High  Speeds.  This 
indicates  a  constant  and  persistent  interest  of  the  railways  of  the 
world  in  the  attainment  of  higher  speeds  in  locomotive  service, 
and  a  desire  to  know  how  it  can  best  be  accomplished.  These 
reports,  however,  cover  descriptions  of  passenger  locomotives 
of  the  ordinary  design,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  references 
to  features  that  have  been  especially  designed  to  adapt  the  loco- 
motive to  high  speed  service.  Ten  years  ago  the  inquiry  was 
limited  to  a  "regulation  speed"  of  56  miles  per  hour,  which  we 
suppose  refers  to  the  average  schedule  speed.  This  year  the 
original  inquiry  related  to  "the  design  of  steam  locomotives  for 
obtaining  a  regulation  speed  of  100  kilometers,"  or  t)2  miles 
per  hour;  but  it  was  modified  for  the  /Xmerican  reporter,  so  as 
to  include  speeds  of  50  miles  per  hour  or  more,  and  it  was  ex- 
plained that  this  change  was  made  on  account  of  the  excessive 
(lead  weight  of  American  passenger  equipment  which  makes 
the  cars  in  the  average  express  train  weigh  over  400  tons. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  continued  discussion  of  this 
important  subject  by  International  Railway  Congresses  is  con- 
fined to  the  description  of  existing  practice,  and  that  the  special 
and  original  design  for  very  high  speed  service  escapes  the  at- 
tention of  the  reporters  and  is  not  given  any  prominence  in 
the  discussions.  The  .'Xmerican  reporter  was  not  a  believer  iti 
the  necessity  of  special  designs  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
high  speed,  an  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  success  with  locomo- 
ti\es  used  on  long  sustained  high-speed  runs  is  due  to  boiler 
capacity  and  the  ability  of  the  cnginemcn  to  secure  the  highest 
boiler  cflieicncy  at  low  fuel  expenditure.    This  wmilil  imply  that 
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^ill  that  is  nrcilril  is  ;i  larKc  liuili-r,  ami  tiiai  tin-  oicliiiary  cylin- 
ders, valves  and  nnniiiiK  K'^ar  woiiicl  be  ei|iial  to  the  re(|uirc- 
rncnts.  This  is  the  attitude  generally  assunieil  liy  loCDniotive 
builders  and  many  of  our  motive  power  ofliccrs,  and  so  lonjf  as 
it  is  ni:iintaini-(l  there  can  be  little  pronress  in  real  liiKhsi'i-etl 
Iccoinotive  cnnmeerinn. 

Ill  (orcinn  countries  a  dilTirtiit  allitu<le  nf  iniiul  tati  be  dc- 
tccli-d,  and  the  luconiotives  at  the  Itrusscis  ICxposilinn  showed 
that  more  attention  is  K'ven  to  sptcial  design  (or  fast  passenger 
engines  by  the  I'reiuh,  llclgian  and  Havarian  builders.  Ten 
years  ago  iuiropean  railways  regarded  '>(!  miles  per  hour  as  rep- 
resenting a  fast  passenger  schedule.  At  the  lieriic  Congress 
this  year  the  foreign  reporters  set  the  pace  at  G2  miles  per  hour, 
and  quite  a  number  of  railways  reported  the  attainment  of  such 
a  speed  in  their  schedules.  Ouc  group  of  ten  railways  with  rep- 
resentatives from  i'rancc  and  Great  Britain  reported  trains 
having  a  regulation  speed  of  62  miles  per  hour,  some  of  them 
with  a  tram  of  a  maxinnmi  weight  of  100  tons.  Another  group 
reported  that  they  had  locomotives  which  could  reach  a  speed 
of  02  miles  per  hour,  but  that  such  speeds  were  exceptional  and 
only  attained  in  making  up  lost  time. 

In  such  service  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  bal- 
ancing of  reciprocating  parts,  and  there  is  still  a  diversity  in 
the  practice  in  this  particular  on  foreign  lines.  These  parts 
arc  not  balanced  in  the  four-cylinder  engines  of  Germany  and 
most  French  lines,  while  the  Belgian  and  Midi  lines  in  l-'rance 
balance  all  reciprocating  parts  on  this  type  of  engine  though 
tlie  pistons  move  in  opposite  directions.  The  flat  slide  valve 
in  simplest  non-balanced  form  is  still  used  on  some  foreign 
passenger  engines,  though  it  is  usually  made  of  bronze. 

The  American  reporter  stated  that  although  laboratory  tests 
have  produced  considerable  data  relating  to  various  forms  of 
valves,  no  conclusion  had  been  reached  as  to  the  superiority  of 
either  the  piston  or  the  flat  type  of  slide  valve,  or  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Stephenson  valve  gear  and  the  stationary  link  con- 
stant lead  gear  of  the  Walschaert  type.  There  is,  however, 
a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  American  builders  to  use  the 
Walschaert  gear,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  piston  valve.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  foreign  reporter  that  the  valve  gear  should 
be  adapted  to  piston  speeds  as  high  as  17  to  23  ft.  per  second, 
■while  the  .\merican  reporter  regards  it  as  desirable  to  have  the 
valve  gear  of  passenger  locomotives  designed  for  general  serv- 
ice, and  for  this  reason  he  favors  the  Stephenson  gear  with 
variable  lead,  rather  than  the  fixed  link  type  with  constant  lead. 
This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  little  progress  will 
1)e  made  in  adapting  the  locomotive  to  very  high  speed  service 
so  long  as  fast  continuous  runs  are  not  kept  in  view  as  the 
primary  object  of  the  design.  In  such  service  there  are  few- 
stops;  the  engine  runs  long  distances  at  top  speed  and  under 
this  condition  the  Walschaert  valve  gear,  with  its  constant  lead, 
is  not  objectionable,  and  the  absence  of  large  and  heavy  bearing 
surfaces  of  eccentrics  moving  at  high  velocity  is  certainly  an 
advantage. 

The  development  of  the  passenger  locomotive  in  .Xmerica  has 
■been  constantly  in  the  direction  of  a  larger  boiler  and  more 
wheels,  and  in  the  Pacific  type  the  boiler  has  reached  dimensions 
in  diameter  that  are  ciose  to  track  limitations.  The  si.\  coupled 
wheels  provide  sufficient  adhesion  for  the  full  boiler  and  cylin- 
•der  power,  and  this  type  of  engine  is  well  adapted  to  the  service 
of  a  heavy  passenger  train  at  moderate  speed.  It  is  not  the 
ideal  high-speed  locomotive,  for  the  si.x  coupled  drivers  are  the 
vvery  opposite  of  what  is  desired,  and  when  high  speeds  are 
approached  they  act  as  a  break  in  preventing  further  accelera- 
tion. In  the  brake  tests  of  Atlantic  type  locomcitives  on  the 
Atlantic  City  line  it  was  found  that  the  locomotive  could  no 
more  than  propel  itself  at  speeds  approaching  90  miles  an  hour. 
The  head  end  resistance  is  sufficient  at  such  speeds  to  account 
"for  a  large  part  of  the  consumption  of  power,  but  a  further 
explanation  is  offered  m  the  fact  that  at  very  high  speeds  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  rods  produces  such  high  pressures  that 
-the  rod  and  pin   friction  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  the 


work.  If  this  is  true  of  the  Atlantic  type,  how  much  Kfeaicr 
is  the  resistance  of  the  six  coupler!  crank  pins  in  the  I'arilic 
type,  for  not  only  arc  the  rixh  heavier,  but  the  number  of  pins 
is  increased  bO  per  cent.  The  friction  of  the  lurgcr  driving 
bearings,  10'/,  in.  in  diameter  and  M  in.  long,  is  to  be  dealt 
with  as  well  as  the  8  by  H-in.  journals  on  the  trailing  wheels, 
which,  on  account  of  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  wheels,  attain 
sjieeds  of  750  revolutions  per  minute  at  l!")  miles  per  hour,  and 
the  i)ower  absorbed  at  such  velocities  is  much  greater  than  is 
ordinarily  suspected.  The  high-speed  locomotive  should,  there- 
fore, be  no  larger  than  the  Atlantic  type;  the  rofis  should  be 
made  of  special  steel  and  as  light  as  possible,  with  pins  and 
journals  no  larger  than  necessary  for  strength.  Whtn  high- 
speed express  traffic  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  Atlantic  type 
for  one  train  it  would  be  better  practice,  so  far  as  locomotive 
operation  is  concerned,  to  haul  two  sections  each  with  an  At- 
lantic, rather  than  a  heavy  section  with  two  Pacifies  or  one 
Pacific  and  one  .Atlantic,  as  is  now  frequently  done. 


MISSOURI,  KANSAS  d.  TEXAS. 

I  T  is  as  a  statement  by  the  new  management  of  extensions  and 
^  betterments  now  under  way  or  proposed  that  the  annual  report 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1!)1(),  is  of  particular  interest.  During  the  past  six  years  thr 
Katy  has  not  added  any  traflfic  producing  mileage  to  its  system. 
In  June,  1910,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Texas  Central  was  bought  by  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  The  Texas 
Central  runs  from  Waco,  Tex.,  to  Kotan,  267  miles,  and  was 
valued  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas,  as  of  June  30, 
1909,  at  $19,468  per  mile.  It  originates  a  large  tonnage  for 
movement  beyond  its  rails,  and  the  cotton  alone  originating  on 
the  line  has  averaged  125,055  bales  a  year  during  the  past  four 
years.  Heretofore  almost  none  of  the  tonnage  originating  on 
the  Texas  Central  has  been  sent  over  the  M.,  K.  &  T.,  the 
connection  between  the  two  roads  being  at  Waco,  where  the 
Texas  Central  also  connects  with  the  International  &  Grea' 
Northern,  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  the  St.  Louis  South 
western  and  the  San  .Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass .  The  operations 
of  the  Texas  Central  are  to  be  included  in  the  figures  given 
by  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  after  July  1,  1910. 

The  M.,  K.  &  T.  consists  of  a  number  of  lines  originally 
patched  together  to  form  a  system,  and  the  most  difficult  as 
well  as  the  most  important  problem  that  has  confronted  the 
management  in  the  past  has  been  to  bring  this  mileage  up  to  a 
uniform  standard.  The  fact  that  no  new  mileage  has  been 
added,  in  six  years  shows  how  entirely  the  efforts  of  the 
management  have  been  confined  to  improvements  of  existing 
property.  In  December,  1909,  Edwin  Hawley  and  associates 
bought  control,  and  Mr.  Hawley  became  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  Adrian  Joline  resigning  both  as  chairman  of  the 
board  and  as  president.  A.  A.  Allen  was  elected  president,  and 
the  purchase  of  the  Texas  Central  is  the  key  to  the  policy  of 
the  new  management. 

Most  important  of  the  improvements  completed  during  the 
year  was  the  grade  revision  work  between  Atoka,  Tex.,  and  the 
Red  River,  38  miles  of  this  line  being  double  tracked.  All  that 
remains  to  be  done  on  this  piece  of  work  is  to  finish  ballasting 
the  second  track  between  Caddo  and  Durant,  about  eight  miles, 
and  moving  the  northbound  track  from  the  old  to  the  new 
location,  five  miles  south  of  Caney.  All  of  the  bridges  have 
been  renewed  in  concrete  and  steel,  and  the  ties  on  the  new 
bridges  are  creosoted.  This  work  has  made  it  possible  for 
locomotives  which  formerly  handled  a  tonnage  of  980  to  haul 
2,000  tons  southbound  and  1,700  tons  northbound.  The  most 
important  work  now  under  way  is  the  continuance  of  grade 
revisions  on  the  section  extending  north  from  Atoka  to  Mc- 
Alester,  44  miles,  and  the  revision  of  lines  on  the  Oklahoma  & 
Shawnee  division  to  avoid  flood  damage.  On  the  St.  Louis 
division  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  unusual  expenditures  in 
river   protection.     The   roadbed   on   this   division    is    frequently 
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softened  at  numerous  points  by  overflows  from  the  river  and 
will  require  a  revision  of  grade,  raising  the  track  above  the 
high-water  mark  and  replacing  much  of  it  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
standard  of  other  divisions.  Maintenance  and  improvement 
work  that  may  be  mentioned  is  the  completion  of  ditching  on 
o4o  miles  of  line,  widening  embankments  on  53  miles  and  laying 
130  track  miles  with  new  8o-lb.  rail.  In  June  the  burning  of 
335,000  cubic  yards  of  clay  ballast  was  completed,  and  arrange- 
ments have  now  been  made  to  place  it  under  track. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  in  station  buildings 
in  the  past  few  years.  The  joint  passenger  station  at  Joplin, 
Mo.,  which  was  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  March 
17,  has  been  completed,  and  during  the  year  a  new  passenger 
station  and  modern  freight  station  have  been  built  at  Tulsa, 
Ok!a. ;  new  depots  have  been  built  at  twelve  points,  and  work 
has  been  in  progress  on  the  new 
union  passenger  station  at  Deni- 
5on.  Tex.,  which  will  be  ready  for 
operation  in  a  short  time.  The 
work  is  nearly  finished  on  the  new 
outer  yard,  and  inside  terminals  at 
St.  Louis. 

Besides  the  physical  betterment 
which  is  being  carried  forward  in 
such  a  vigorous  manner  by  those 
who  are  now  operating  the  prop- 
erty, there  has  taken  place  a  much 
needed  readjustment  of  the  finances 
of  the  company.  This  readjustment 
was  not  formally  authorized  by  the 
stockholders  until  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  but  it  is  de- 
scribed in  the  annual  report,  which 
is  dated  September  10.  At  a  stock- 
holders' meeting  on  July  30,  19)0,  a 
new  consolidated  mortgage  secur- 
ing an  authorized  issue  of  $125,- 
oiMt.lKjO  5  per  cent,  bonds  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  directors  were 
given  discretion  as  to  when  these 
bonds  may  be  issued.  There  are 
reserved  bonds  of  this  issue  to  re- 
fund certain  outstanding  obliga- 
tions of  the  company,  and  the  re- 
maining bonds  may  be  issued  for 
building  new  line,  making  additions 
and  betterments  to  the  property  and 
for  ac(|uiring,  through  purchase  of 
securities  or  otherwise,  additional 
lines  for  extensions.  To  pay  for 
the  terminals  at  St.  Louis  a 
$J.on(»,000  note  of  the  M..  K.  &  T. 
Terminal  Company,  endorsed  by 
the  M..  K.  &  T.,  was  sold,  and  to 
pay  for  the  Texas  Central  stock  the 
M.,  K.  &  T.  borrowed  $.(.000,000 
on  its  three  months'  notes.  Since 
the  close  f)f  the  fiscal  year  the  cf^ni- 
pany  has  sold  $10,000,000  one-ycnr 
5  per  cent,  nfitcs.  The  proceeds  of 
this  sale  were  used  to  pay   for  the 

$2,0<tO,000  terminal  company  note  and  the  $.'{,(;00,000  notes  issued 
in  cotincition  with  the  Texas  Central  purchase.  About  $-1,000,000 
will  be  used  to  pay  for  additional  ef|uipnunt,  which  has  been 
ordered  for  delivery  during  the  (iresent  calendar  year.  Since 
the  note  sale  took  place  after  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year,  there 
is  in  the  yearly  accounts  no  mention  of  di.scount  on  securities 
sold. 

In  1010  the  Katy  earned  gross  $2fi,fi00,000,  which  is  the  largest 
gross  in  the  history  of  the  company  and  is  an  increase  over 
H'OO   of    $1,300,000,   or   5   per   cent.      The    increase    in    gross    is 


better  tlian  at  first  appears,  because  1909  was  not  an  unprofitable 
year  on  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  If  the  gross  in  1910  be  compared  with 
1007,  for  instance,  the  Katy  makes  a  better  showing  than  many 
roads  which  have  reported  10  or  1"2  per  cent,  increa.se  in  gross- 
in  1910,  as  compared  with  1909. 

Operating  expenses  last  year  amounted  to  $19,200,0U0.  This 
compares  with  $17,700,000  in  1909.  It  is  much  the  same  story  as 
with  other  roads  all  through  the  country ;  wages  have  increased, 
more  has  been  spent  on  maintenance  of  way  and  equipment,  and 
transportation  expenses  have  increased  with  an  increased  train 
mileage.  After  the  payment  of  interest  charges  the  M.,  K.  &  T. 
last  year  had  a  net  corporate  income  of  $1,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $1,400,000  in  1909,  and  dividends  of  4  per  cent,  on 
the  preferred  stock  called  for  payments  of  $-520,000  in  each 
year,  leaving  in  1010  a  surplus  of  $50o.ii00.     The  increased  train 
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mileage  mentioned  above  was  disproportionately  large,  because  a 
large  quantity  of  coal  was  purchased  in  anticipation  of  the 
coal  miners'  strike,  which  became  etTective  .\pril  I,  caus- 
ing an  tmduly  heavy  movement  of  ci>mpany  freight,  and 
al.so  because  a  protracted  drouth  made  it  necessary  to  haul 
wafer,  in  many  cases,  for  long  distances.  While  the  ton  mileage 
of  revenue  freight  totaled  1  ,f)22,000,000  in  1910,  an  increase  of 
3,!l(iO,000  ton  miles,  the  ton  mileage  of  company  freight  totaled 
303,000,000  in  19|0.  ;,ii  increase  of  97,000,000  ton  miles 
over  I!t09. 
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I  Ins  wiiiilil  M-cm  1(1  ;uiniiiil  iii  .1  liiiK"'  miMMiirc  for  llii-  (.ii-t 
th.it  the  a\(-ra){c  rovriittt.'  triiiii  lu;ul  was  '.'III  Iiuik  in  I1>l<),  an 
i-<iiii|iari-(l  with  2:il  toii.H  in  l!N)!l.  The  fn-iKht  (kiisity  mi  tlu- 
M.,  K.  &  T.  in  Ifss  than  what  it  is  mi  the  Kansas  ('ity  Snutlicrii, 
«liif  til  llif  larKC  l>raiu-li  iniii-aKi'  wim-li  the  Katy  has,  rnntrasird 
with  the  altiiiist  total  lack  of  hraiuli  inilraKc  on  the  Kansas  City 
Soiitliirn  l.asi  year  tlu-  M..  K.  »t  T.  frrinht  density  was 
.VJM.O'JI  ton  niilis,  an  iiuTcasc  of  only  l.'J!"l  Ion  mil<-s  over  l!lii!t. 
Tho  aviTaKi"  rcvi'iiPf  |ur  ton  per  mill-  was  l.li."i  cents  in  II'IO 
ami  l.(»l  ct-nts  in  l!Mi!l. 

'riii-rc  is  a  urcati-r  proiiorlion  of  tonitaKi-  fiirnislu-d  hy  ])rodin-ls 
o(  mini's  and  of  mantifactui'is  ami  a  smalii-r  proportion  fnr- 
nislu-d  liy  aKriciiltiiral  prodm-ts  than  miKht  In-  i-x|)i-cltil  mi  a 
road  scr\  inn  'he  territory  covered  hy  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  In  l!Mo 
products  of  mines  furnished  \W:2l\  per  cent,  of  the  total  7,")II0,IMI0 
tons  carried;  mamifactures  furnished  'JI.'JT  per  cent.;  aRricuI- 
tural  products,  1!M  I  pci  r.iil  ;  li\c  stock  ami  .inimal  products, 
(i.VI  per  cent.;  lumher.  !M  I  per  ccnl.,  ami  miscellaneous  articles, 
4.  IS  per  cent.  I..  I '.  I.,  shipiiu'nls  furmslied  (I  per  cent,  of  llir 
total  toimaije,  hut  1  1,1'u  per  cent,  of  ihe  lol.il  rcM-nuc  :  anil 
miscellaneous  freiRht.  with  milv  ahout  I'-.-  per  cent,  of  the  total 
tonnage,  furnished  IS  II   per  cent,  of  the  total  re\cnuc. 

President  .\llcn,  in  speaking  of  the  prospects  for  the  cinrent 
year,  says : 

"(hir  industrial  departiiH-nt.  which  was  reorganized  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  has  hcen  very  active  in  securing  industries  and 
developing  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  business  tributary 
to  our  line.  The  fruit  acreage  is  the  largest  we  have  ever  had, 
and  the  production  of  peaches  unusually  high.  A  large  acreage 
is  planted  in  new  orchards,  anil  the  fruit  industry  should  increase 
yearly.  We  have  approximately  8"),i)00  acres  along  our  lines 
planted  to  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  growing  of  oranges  in 
south  Texas  seems  to  be  an  assured  success,  and  the  acreage 
planted  to  this  fruit  is  very  large,  and  should  gradually  increase. 
A  large  acreage  has  also  been  planted  to  figs  in  south  Texas,  and 
a  large  production  of  that  fruit  is  being  secured.  A  number  of 
preserving  plants  have  been  established  for  the  packing  of  figs, 
and  others  are  in  contemplation. 

"The  present  outlook  for  industrial  development  is  encourag- 
ing, and,  with  a  good  production  of  corn  and  cotton,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  showing  a  marked  industrial  develop- 
ment during  the  year." 

An  annual  report  as  complete,  as  frank  and  as  free  in  its 
discussion  of  the  operation  of  the  property  as  is  that  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  an  unusually  interesting  piece  of 
contemporary  railway  history.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  single  point 
to  criticize  in  the  form  or  substance  of  the  1910  report.  There 
is  a  full  and  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  railway's  relations 
with  the  public,  and  this  year's  operations,  as  well  as  its  plans 
for  the  future — a  discussion  of  these  questions  both  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board  and  by  the  president.  In  addition  there 
is  an  exhaustive  exhibit  of  the  details  of  the  operation  of  the 
road.  For  instance,  a  detail  that  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  report  from  a  railway  man's  point  of  view  is  the  inclusion 
of  a  table  showing  the  revenue  and  the  proportion  of  total 
revenue  that  is  furnished  by  each  class  of  connnodities.  The 
publication  of  such  statistics  gives  quite  an  unusual  impression 
of  frankness. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  results  of  operation  in  IPOO 
and  imO: 

into.  1909. 

Average  mileage  opeiated :i,n?-2  .-J.nTa 

Freight    revenue $17,09.3,r>67  $16,853,840 

Passenger     revenue 7.681,745  6.964.089 

Total    operating    revenue 26.559.346  25,S00,915 

Maint.    of   wav    and    structures...  4.095.793  3.370.150 

Maintenance    of    equipment 3, .'{10.795  3.379.083 

Traffic    664.419  5S7.451 

Transportation     10.223.674  9.496.851 

Total  operating  expenses 19.186.049  17.667  406 

Taxes    1.012.918  967.309 

Operating  income 6.348.609  6.652.506 

Total  corporate  income 6.658.250  6.847.635 

Net  corporate  income 1.041.463  1.S86.296 

Dividends 520.000  520.000 

Surplus   521,463  868,296 


NEW    BOOKS. 


Kenlii  Mechaniral  lingineer)'  llnml  llnvk  Hy  William  Kent.  M.K.,  Sc.JI, 
KikIiiIi  nlitiiin.  rcwrillrii  and  rnliirKcd.  I'ulilinlictl  )>y  John  Wiley  & 
Son*,   New  Vork;    I.riOii  p/iKi-". 

The  first  vditiriii  of  thi't  popular  hand-book  appeared  in  IStl.'i. 
Since  that  date  it  has  lu-eii  repeatedly  revised  hy  cutting  out 
pages  and  paragr.'iphs  and  inHcrting  new  ones  in  their  places,  and 
hy  adding  new  pages  which  have  been  designated  by  letter* 
"a,"  "h,"  "c,"  etc.,  following  the  page  number.  Now  the  whole 
work  has  been  revised,  much  of  the  old  matter  has  been  rc- 
w;itteii,  a  large  amount  of  new  material  has  been  added,  every- 
thing has  been  reset  and  new  plates  have  been  made.  'I'hc 
result  is  the  Hih  edition  (71st  thousand;,  a  book  which  in  the 
choice  of  material  presented  and  in  its  arrangement  is  entirely 
coni()limentary  to  its  distinguished  author,  and  which  in  form 
and  typography  reflects  great  credit  on  its  publishers.  The  orig- 
in.il  edition  was  a  book  of  less  than  1,100  pages;  the  present 
contains  1,")00;  the  topical  index  of  the  first  edition  occupied 
12  pages;  that  of  the  present  edition  occupies  95  pages.  Refer- 
ences to  Acheson's  deflocculatcd  graphite,  to  Dr.  Frederick  W. 
Taylor's  contribution  on  the  art  of  cutting  metals,  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Shuman  and  of  Willsie  and  Boyle  in  utilizing  the 
sun's  heat  as  a  source  of  power,  to  the  multi-stage  centrifugal 
pump,  to  the  low-pressure  steam  turbine,  and  to  the  Melville- 
McAlphine  floating  frame  reducing  gear  for  steam  turbines  may 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  author's  success  in  bringing  the 
work  up  to  date,  for  these  are  all  matters  of  recent  development. 
The  sections  on  the  steam  engine  and  its  various  applications 
are,  in  the  new  edition  as  in  the  former  ones,  full  and  satis- 
factory. If  one  is  a  little  inclined  to  criticize  on  finding  the 
presentation  of  data  from  boiler  tests  limited  to  the  results 
of  the  Centennial  trials,  which  occurred  thirty-four  years  ago, 
he  will  consider  that  a  hand-book  is  not  a  treatise,  and  that  the 
data  presented  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  even  if  the  boiler 
data  is  venerable  and  perhaps  deficient,  the  lack  is  compensated 
for  by  good  descriptions  of  newer  things,  such  as  the  world's 
greatest  chimney  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  systems  of  water 
softening.  The  electrical  section,  which  in  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer's hand-book  is  necessarily  brief,  is  nevertheless  in  the  new 
edition  materially  extended  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
section  in  earlier  editions,  72  pages,  or  about  0  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  book,  being  devoted  to  this  interest. 

In  the  more  permanent  departments  of  knowledge  the  new 
edition  has  lost  nothing  of  value  as  compared  with  earlier  ones. 
The  mathematical  tables  and  the  tabulated  values  of  various 
constants  which  have  made  earlier  editions  of  the  book  so  valu- 
able to  engineers  are  retained,  and  whenever  possible  they  are 
improved.  For  example,  the  tables  of  the  properties  of  saturated 
and  superheated  steam  are  condensed  from  the  admirable  work 
of  Marks  and  Davis,  recently  published. 

All  in  all  the  revised  hand-book  is  true  to  its  purpose.  It 
presents  facts  of  large  significance  in  small  space,  and  as  an 
index  of  mechanical  engineering  practice  of  the  present  day 
it  is  practically  complete. 


American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  Year  Book  for  1910.  Published 
by  the  Society.  University  of  I'ciinsyhania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  300 
pages;  cloth.      Price,  $5. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  has  sent  out  to 
its  members  a  year  book  covering  300  pages  in  the  same  style 
of  volume  as  that  containing  the  annual  proceedings.  It  contains 
the  28  standards  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  society  for 
various  forms  of  iron,  steel,  lumber  and  cement;  a  list  of  mem- 
bers, arranged  alphabetically,  and  also  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution; an  account  of  the  officers,  by-laws,  committees  and 
technical  problems  of  the  International  Association  for  Testing 
Materials,  with  which  the  American  society  is  affiliated ;  a  sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings  of  the  13th  annual  meeting;  and  the 
annual  report  of  the  executive  committee.  Xon-members  can 
obtain  the  book  from  the  secretary,  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
svlvania. 
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ST^iter^  to  the  i£diton 


HEAT  TREATMENT  OF  AXLES. 


Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  Oct.   25,   1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

In  your  valued  paper  of  October  21  is  an  editorial  on  the 
Street  Railway  convention,  which  was  held  at  Atlantic  City. 
One  of  your  specialists  has  made  a  very  good  article,  indeed, 
out  of  some  of  the  matters  taken  up  at  Atlantic  City.  I  was 
at  this  convention  the  entire  time  and  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  proceedings  and  meetings  of  the  engineering  section. 

I  am  wondering  where  your  representative  got  hold  of  the 
remarks  as  regards  a  case  on  record  where  the  manufacturer 
agreed  to  give  a  certain  lot  of  axles  heat  treatment,  etc.  This 
■was  our  own  experience  in  one  case.  The  question  of  the  heat 
treatment  of  axles  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of  study  by  us, 
and  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having,  perhaps,  more  of  this 
■work  to  do  than  any  one  else,  especially  as  regards  the  inspec- 
tion and  testing  of  the  heat  treated  axles  made  under  the 
■original  specifications  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany; these  are  much  more  elaborate  than  the  suggested  specifi- 
cations covering  heat  treated  axles  presented  at  the  convention. 

I  criticise  very  severely  the  specifications  suggested,  for  the 
reason  that  they  call  for  a  very  particular  product,  which  will 
•Jiave  to  be  made  in  a  very  particular  manner,  and  the  question 
■of  selecting  tests  to  represent  any  given  lot  of  axles  treated 
together  is  not  specified,  which  is  in  my  judgment  a  grave  error, 
for  the  reason  that  a  given  lot  of  axles  treated  together  should 
1)e  so  treated  as  to  make  them  uniform,  and  a  test  from  any 
Jot  treated  together  should  be  specified. 

Unless  a  test  of  the  heat  treated  axles  is  very  carefully  made, 
we  will  have  many  forms  of  heat  treatment,  which  do  not  repre- 
•sent  uniformity.  In  other  words,  we  have  been  asked  to  take 
-up  the  inspection  of  heat  treated  axles  to  be  made  under  very 
loose  specifications,  and  found  when  getting  on  the  job  that 
■each  axle  was  treated  separately,  and,  of  course,  changes  in  tem- 
perature produced  different  results  in  each  axle. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  we  quite  agree 
■with  the  editorial  that  this  whole  matter  will  have  to  be  gone 
into  very  carefully,  and  I  believe  that  you  have  handled  the 
matter  very  well,  and  that  your  remarks  are  timely. 

HE.VRY   GULICK, 
Presidtnt,  Gulick-Henderson  Company. 


FRIENDLY 


CRITICISM       OF       POOR       PASSENGER 
SERVICE. 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Oct.    31,    1910. 
To  THE  EniTOK  OF  THE   RAILWAY   AcE   GaZETTE  : 

You  were  good  enough  three  years  ago  to  print  and  accom- 
pany with  editorial  comment  a  communication  which  I  sent  you 
in  regard  to  the  side  of  railway  matters  turned  towards  a 
traveler  going  to  Chicago.  Let  me  give  you  a  briefer  experi- 
ence between  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  These  details  may  ex- 
plain the  incredible  fact  that  railways  are  disliked,  in  spite  of 
the  indubitable  fact  that  no  capital  in  this  country  has  been 
more  useful,  none  has  accomplished  more,  none  has  been  on 
the  whole  more  wisely  managed,  and  none  has  in  its  control 
abler  men  or,  I  might  add,  from  a  wide  personal  acquaintance, 
men  more  agreeable  or  of  a  higher  stamp  and  character.  The 
best  type  of  railway  man  seems  to  me  the  best  type  of  Amer- 
ican to-day  living. 

As  I  leaned  over  the  counter  of  a  ticket  agency  in  this  city 
of  one  nf  the  largest  railways  in  the  world,  at  a  brief  purchase 
fif  tr.-inspnrtation  imdcr  some  diflicultics,  and  aski-d  the  very 
intelligent  man  who  had  been  trying  to  adjust  the  rules  to  my 
needs,  "Do  most  go  away  satisfied?"  "No,"  he  said,  "negrly 
all  go  away  sore."  Could  worse  be  said?  People  do  not  go 
away    "sore"    fmm    a    department    store    or    a    doyen    other   of 


the  greater  agencies  of  the  social  organism.  They  are  apt  in- 
stead to  go  away  with  a  certain  absurd  loyalty  with  regard  to 
the  establishment  with  which  they  always  deal,  and  come  back 
to  it  under  personal  inconvenience,  and  go  on  dealing  with  it 
when  they  move  to  another  city.  Yet  the  railway,  which  ought 
to  have  a  loyalty  like  that  of  a  nation,  lets  its  customers  go 
away  "sore"  and  wakes  up  when  a  great  period  of  legislation 
comes,  like  that  through  which  we  are  now  passing,  with  a 
sudden  consciousness  that  it  has  no  friends  anywhere,  except 
those  whose  self-interest  attracts  them  to  its  financial  opera- 
tions ;  and  their  support  is  so  dangerous  that  it  has  done  the 
roads  more  harm  than  good  at  Washington. 

What  happened  to  me  will  explain  what  leaves  people  "sore." 
I  wanted  to  go  to  Boston  on  the  "Federal."  I  had  a  mileage 
ticket  over  the  Pennsylvania,  over  whose  tracks  the  Federal  was 
to  pass.  Could  they  punch  out  the  transportation  to  Jersey  City 
and  back  and  let  me  pay  the  rest  of  the  transportation?  No, 
they  couldn't.  If  I  boarded  the  Federal  with  my  mileage,  would 
the  conductor  punch  and  let  me  pay  from  Jersey  City?  Cer- 
tainly, but  the  ticket  office  could  not  do  it.  (This  I  have  since 
been  told  was  an  error.)  Why?  It  made  the  accounts  too  dif- 
I'cult.  This  you  and  I  know  is  nonsense.  I  have  bought  a 
certain  amount  of  transportation,  good  on  demand.  I  wanted 
to  add  to  this  transportation.  I  am  in  the  newspaper  business. 
If  a  man  has  bought  a  certain  amount  of  space  from  us  and 
wants  to  add  to  this  space,  out  of  which  we  can  make  a  little 
money — and  I  wasn't  being  carried  at  cost  to  Boston — do  we 
tell  him  that  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  keep  the  accounts  of  a 
little  more  business?  Not  much!  We  meet  him  in  the  middle 
of.  the  road  and  give  him  the  glad  hand. 

I  bought  my  round  trip  ticket  and  went  to  the  train.  It  was 
■iO  minutes  late,  but  this  was  no  one's  fault  e.xcept  that  no  way 
has  yet  been  discovered  of  arranging  transportation  so  that  it 
will  be  equal  to  its  work  during  the  rush  seasons  economically. 
Instead  of  leaving  at  8:55  as  we  should,  we  left  at  9:-30,  bag- 
gage adding  to  the  train  delay.  There  was  one  porter.  Not 
a  berth  had  been  made.  He  was  working  as  hard  as  he  could 
work  by  schedule.  It  was  11 :30  before  I  could  get  into  my 
berth.  What  was  the  reason?  There  had  been  a  rush  of 
transient  travel  and  nearly  every  seat  in  the  car  had  been  sold 
from  Washington  to  meet  the  overflow  from  the  chair  car,  and 
I  (with  others  who  had  boarded  the  car  all  the  way  on  from 
Baltimore  to  Trenton)  waited  while  one  porter  began  making 
berths  after  the  train  left  Philadelphia.  Manifestly,  every  one 
of  us  was  irritated  at  having  been  deprived  of  two  hours'  sleep 
which  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  having  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
berth  from  the  time  we  boarded  the  car. 

I  reached  the  Back  Bay  Station  in  Boston  at  6:55  on  time, 
which  is  now  usual,  though  a  few  years  ago,  before  motive 
power  had  been  improved,  this  train  was  frequently  late. 

I  had  to  leave  Boston  on  the  midnight  train  for  New  York. 
1  wanted  to  get  my  sleeper.  Pullman  office  not  open  at  7  a.m. 
1  stepped  to  the  ticket  agent  and  asked  him  if  I  could  leave  the 
money  for  a  berth,  and  presented  to  him  an  envelope  on  which 
was  written :  "Left  at  the  owner's  risk,"  and  all  the  neces- 
sary order.  He  shook  his  head.  "You  used  to  do  it."  "Yes, 
but  so  many  people  wanted  it  that  there  was  a  rule  made  pro- 
hibiting us  from  taking  any  money  for  the  Pullman."  Can  you 
match  this?  A  hundred  or  more  people  reach  the  Back  Bay 
station  half  an  hour  or  more  before  the  Pullman  office  opens. 
Each  morning  some  one  or  several  want  to  buy  a  berth.  Noth- 
ing would  be  easier  than  to  have  a  system  by  which  the  ticket 
agent  would,  at  their  risk,  pass  on  the  deposit.  No;  "so  many 
people  want  it"  that  this  is  a  reason  for  a  public  service  cor- 
poration dcci<ling  it  will  not  do  it,  though  the  two  offices  are 
within  a  yard  of  each  other  and  are  practically  responsible  to 
the  same  authority.  So  I  have  to  waste  time  in  coining  back 
to  the  station  to  get  my  berth,  and  naturally  have  another  reason 
for  being  "'sore." 

I  board  my  car  in  the  evening.  1  leave  my  hat  in  my  berth. 
My  dress-suit  rase  is  in  the  way.    The  porter  lays   the  dress- 
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milt  cnsc  on  ti>|i  <>f  the  li.ii  I  point  out  the  (latnn({c.  Hut  tlu- 
porter  lall.H  l);uk  ii|im|i  ilu-  iloctiiiu-  i>(  "contributory  neKliKencc." 
"'I'his  ain't  no  pal.uc  car,"  said  lie;  "ncn'rin'n  in  a  sU-rpcr  is 
expected  to  wear  their  hats  till  they  get  into  lied."  I'liere  was 
the  railway  spirit  at  the  liottotn  of  the  ladder  exactly  as  1  had 
met  it  on  aiiollu-r  rinin.  hiKlier  u|i,  as  I  tried  to  purchase  my 
ticket. 

Tins  meets  you  at  every  tuiii.  I  have  Jiisl  heeii  In  S.ilem, 
Va.,  goinK  hy  way  of  llaKerstown  at  niKlit.  1  raised  the  (lucs- 
tion  aKnin  of  usinjj  my  mileaKe.  I  was  sold  a  berth  through, 
but  aKaiiist  leltiiiK  me  use  my  mileaKe  to  JIaKerstown,  there  was 
.1  rule.  When  1  tame  back  1  boUKht  a  ticket  to  Washington 
and  used  my  mileage  the  rest  of  the  way  without  protest.  Why 
shouM  it  not  be  wise  tor  the  road  to  do  it  both  ways?  Every- 
one who  knows  human  psychology  knows  that  mileage  is  used 
up  more  rapidly  than  the  individual  ticket.  The  more  mileage 
books  a  man  buvs  in  the  year  the  better  a  railway  likes  it,  and 
the  quicker  it  can  get  him  to  use  up  a  mileage  book,  the  quicker 
he  will  succumb  to  that  psychosis  of  the  mileage  book  when 
it  is  a  temptation  and  an  invitation  to  travel,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  cash  is  to  be  paid  for  the  next  ticket. 

Again,  partly  by  "contributory  negligence"  on  my  part,  in 
shifting  my  belongings  from  one  sleeper  to  another,  my  hat 
was  left  on  one  car  in  Washington  while  I  landed  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  l.atlcss  man  A  hat  is  a  very  small  matter  and  at- 
tracts no  attention  on  your  head,  but  it  is  really  amazing  the 
amount  of  attention  your  head  without  a  hat  will  attract  in  a 
railway  station,  in  a  street  and  in  a  business  building.  I  spoke 
to  the  sleeping  car  conductor.     I  know  he  had  had  long  service 

bccanse  he  was  so  sound  asleep.     "Ask  the  ■" 

This  officer  explained  in  great  detail,  at  the  West  Philadelphia 
Station — where  incidentally  1  had  to  stop,  and  could  not  go  on 
to  Broad  street  in  any  way  except  by  taking  a  cab  or  placing 

myself,  a   hatless   man,   in   a   hatted  car — I   asked   the  

should  I  go  to  the  office  in  the  Broad  Street   Station 


or  the  main  office  of  the  Pullman  Company  in  the  Arcade  Build- 
ing. "The  station  will  do  it  for  you."  So  I  got  a  hansom  and 
reached  the  Pullman  office  in  the  Broad  Street  Station.  The 
Pullman  office  there  had  nothing  to  do  with  stray  hats.  It 
was  the  business  of  the  superintendent.  I  crossed  to  the  Arcade 
Building  and  the  superintendent  was  out ;  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent was  out;  the  boy  knew  nothing  about  hats;  but  after 
some  delay  someone  appeared  whose  business  it  was  to  set  the 
machinery  in  motion  which  would  and  did  recover  my  hat, 
which  I  duly  received,  a  courtesy  courteously  extended.  Now 
why  should  the  Pullman  conductor  send  me  to  another  man 
and  the  other  man  send  me  to  the  wrong  office,  and  the  whole 
machinery  creak  like  this,  when  eveo'body  concerned  ought  to 
have  known   instantly   what   should   first  be   done? 

These  are  the  experiences — not  all  the  experiences — of  two 
short  trips.  They  are  multiplied  by  all  the  millions  that  travel 
on  American  railways.  The  result  is  an  economic  loss  to  the 
roads,  to  the  country  and  to  every  passenger,  the  aggregate  of 
which  is  inconceivable.  If  the  roads  were  only  so  managed  as 
to  attract  the  loyalty  of  those  who  ride  on  them,  there  would 
be  no  limit  to  the  legislation  which  they  could  obtain  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  own  admirable  work  which,  in  the  greater 
enterprises  which  they  conduct,  is  done  efficiently  to  a  degree 
which  is  not  realized  except  by  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
given  years  to  the  subject ;  and  have  seen  the  wretched  way  in 
which  railways  are  managed  in  other  countries.  Yet  for  lack 
of  care  at  the  point  of  contact  with  your  customer,  on  which 
every  other  business  lavishes  the  lubrication  of  courtesy,  so  as 
to  try  to  make  it  certain  that  nobody  leaves  "sore"  and  every- 
body leaves  satisfied,  on  the  whole  the  most  beneficent  agency 
in  modern  civilization  finds  itself  at  every  great  crisis,  almost 
friendless  in  the  general  mass.  Yet,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
and  shall  say  all  my  life — for  my  experience  and  acquaintance 
is  large  and  my  memories  of  some,  who  are  now  gone,  dear  to 
me — an  able  railway  man  is  on  the  whole  the  best  and  ablest 
man  existing,  of  .American   men.  w. 


ELECTRICAL    OPERATION     OF     DRAWBRIDGES.* 

nv  s.  r.  NicHoLs.t 

The  first  installations  of  electric  motors  for  drawbridges  were 
on  highway  bridges,  conimcnring  about  1800.  In  fact,  railways 
were  comparatively  slow  in  adopting  electric  power  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  several  explanations  for  this.  It  is  only 
comparatively  recently  that  steam  railways  have  organized  well- 
equipped  electrical  departments  and  employed  staffs  of  trained 
electrical  engineers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lake  cities,  Chicago, 
ClevlamI,  Milwaukee,  etc.,  having  early  faced  the  problems  of 
generating  and  distributing  electric  current  for  light  and  power, 
and  having  electric  car  lines  operating  on  their  streets,  were 
very  naturally  easily  induced  to  adopt  electric  power  for  oper- 
ating their  new  bridges,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  older  ones.  In 
most  of  these  cases,  current  was  obtained  from  the  street  car 
circuits  at  very  favorable  rates.  The  cars  had  to  cross  the 
city's  bridges  and  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange  for 
using  the  car  company's  power.  The  steam  railway  bridges 
were  not  so  fortunately  located  with  reference  to  securing 
electric  power  for  operation,  and  the  only  points  where  this 
power  therefore  could  be  applied  to  these  structures  were  in 
the  larger  cities  where  the  bridges  happened  to  be  located.  The 
great  majority  of  the  draw  spans  being  at  points  remote  from 
the  larger  cities,  it  was  out  of  the  question  even  to  consider 
electrical  operation  without  the  installation  of  an  independent 
power  plant. 

The  improvement  in  electric  motors  and  other  electrical  ap- 
paratus was  so  rapid,  and  electric  power  became  so  much 
more  available  at  many  points,  that  motors  were  put  on 
many  existing  structures  and  the  machinery  for  new  bridges 
was  laid  out  with  reference  to  this  method  of  operation. 

An  added  incentive  to  the  adoption  of  electric  power  for 
bridge  operation  was  furnished  by  the  development  of  the 
bascule  type  of  drawbridge,  the  first  of  which  was  the  Van 
Buren  street  bridge  in  Chicago,  followed  shortly  by  the  Metro- 
politan Elevated  Railway  bridge  located  beside  it.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  bascule  bridges  that  have  been  built  have  been 
equipped  with  electric  motors  and  controlling  devices. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    ELECTRICAL    OPERATIO.V. 

For  the  amount  of  horsepower  developed,  the  electric  mntor 
is  light  and  compact  and  is  conveniently  reversed,  running 
equally  well  in  either  direction.  It  has  no  reciprocating  parts 
and  therefore  the  mechanical  wear  and  internal  friction  are 
almost  negligible  quantities.  It  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  heavy 
overload  for  short  periods,  which  enables  it  to  take  care  of 
the  very  difficult  problem  of  accelerating  a  heavy  mass  and  also 
of  operating  the  bridge  against  high  wind  pressures  that  may 
occasionally  be  experienced.  It  is  almost  noiseless  in  operation. 
Being  compact,  it  can  be  located  close  to  the  point  where  the 
power  must  be  used,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  having  a 
large  engine  room  with  a  heavy  floor  system  above  the  deck 
of  either  the  swing  or  bascule  span.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
locate  the  bridge  operator  at  the  most  convenient  position  from 
the  standpoint  of  accessibility,  or  where  the  best  view  can  be 
obtained  of  the  river  or  railway  or  highway  traffic.  The  motors 
can  be  located  on  a  moving  portion  of  the  structure  while  the 
operator's  house  is  located  on  the  fixed  part.  This  is  one  reason 
why  the  electric  motor  has  been  so  important  a  feature  in  the 
development  of  the  bascule  bridge,  as  on  a  number  of  present 
designs  the  leaf  motors  as  well  as  the  motors  operating  the  locks 
at  the  extreme  point  of  the  bridge,  move  with  the  leaf  through 
its  entire  angular  range  of  motion.  Connection  can  readily  be 
made  between  the  moving  and  fixed  portions  of  the  bridge  by 
means  of  swinging  loops,  flexible  joints  or  commutating  devices. 
The  electric  motor,  furthermore,  as  at  present  designed  and  con- 
structed,  requires   comparatively  little  attention,  and  the   posfi- 

*From  a  paper  presented  at  the  third  annual  convention  of  the  Railway 
Electrical   Engineers'  Association 

tWith  Geo.  P.  Nichols  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  engineers. 
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bility  of  its  getting  out  of  order  and  refusing  to  do  its  work 
is  very  remote  where  periodical  inspection  is  given. 

STAND.\RD    ELECTRICAL    EQUIPMENT. 

The  modern  bascule  bridge  requires  one  or  two  motors  for 
the  operation  of  the  moving  leaf,  a  motor  for  the  front  lock, 
and  in  some  cases  a  motor  for  the  rail  locks.  Frequently,  mov- 
ing rail  locks  are  omitted  and  the  end  locks  are  operated  by 
hand  power.  Each  of  these  motors  is  ordinarily  provided  with 
a  solenoid  brake  and  the  motors  operating  the  end  lock  and 
rail  lock  are  automatically  stopped  by  the  current  being  cut  off 
and  the  brake  being  applied  when  the  lock  in  its  travel  reaches 
the  end  of  its  motion  in  either  direction.  The  current  is  ordi- 
narily cut  off  from  the  leaf  motors  and  the  brakes  applied  when 
the  leaf  in  opening  reaches  a  point  beyond  which  it  is  dangerous 


it  is  r.ct  usually  found  feasible  to  install  a  mechanical  brake,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  disastrous  results  attending 
the  failure  of  the  motor  brakes  to  hold  the  leaf  it  is  customary 
to  install  what  is  called  an  emergency  brake,  which  will  be 
applied  automatically  in  case  the  current  fails,  or  may  be  applied 
by  the  operator  if  desired.  This  brake  is  set  by  springs  and 
ordinarily  pulled  into  release  before  starting  the  bridge,  and  is 
applied  again  after  the  swing  is  made,  not  being  used  as  a 
service  brake  unless  the  emergency  conditions  arise.  An  electric 
solenoid  has  frequently  been  used  for  releasing  this  brake,  but 
a  better  method  has  been  found  in  the  use  of  a  small  electric 
motor  operating  a  mechanism  for  releasing  the  brake,  and  hold- 
ing it  in  release  as  long  as  the  current  is  held  on  the  motor. 
Rupturing  the  circuit  by  the  operator,  or  by  the  loss  of  current 


Strobel  Bascule  Bridge;  Indiana  Harbor. 


t(i  ;i!low  it  to  travel.  The  controllers  for  the  operation  of  the 
several  motors  are  located  in  the  operator's  house  conveniently 
situated,  and  a  switchboard  is  provided  carrying  the  necessary 
instruments,  switches  and  circuit  breakers  or  contactors.  The 
motion  of  the  leaf  is  under  the  control  of  the  operator  at  all 
times  except  when  it  reaches  the  danger  point  in  opening,  when 
the  automatic  stop  acts.  The  motors  for  the  end  locks  and  rail 
locks  arc  ordinarily  started  in  the  proper  direction  and  run  con- 
tinuously until  automatically  stopped  by  the  action  of  the  contact 
switches,  which  cau^c  the  rupturing  of  the  motor  circuit  at  thr 
switchboard.  The  positions  of  the  bridge  leaf  and  locks  are 
shown  to  the  operator  by  indicator  lights  conveniently  grouped 
in  front  of  the  controller 
Owing  to  the  fact  th.it  .ill  the  motors  arc  on  the  tnoving  leaf, 


on  the  line,  automatically  trips  a  release  and  insures  instantane- 
ous application  of  the  brake  without  waiting  for  the  mechanism 
to  go  through  the  reverse  motion  corresponding  to  that  in  re- 
leasing. This  arrangement  is  much  less  liable  to  derangement 
than  a  large  solenoid  and  much  simpler  to  repair  in  case  of 
trouble. 

The  ctiuiprui'iit  fi>r  a  large  swing  bridge  is  somewhat  more 
elaborate  than  that  for  a  single  leaf  bascule  bridge,  owing 
to  tlic  necessity  of  having  a  powerful  lift  or  wedge  mechanisnt 
at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  fact  that  some  form  of 
moving  rail  lock  is  necessary.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the 
motors  required  at  the  center  for  swinging  the  span,  a  motor 
is  necessary  at  each  end  for  the  lift  or  wedge  mechanism, 
and   an   additional   motor   is   usually   necessary   at   each   end   for 
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the  rail  locks  for  the  siiiKle  or  double  track,  as  the  case  may  he. 
On  the  ordinary  swinR  hrid^c  it  i*  pprfrctly  fcasihle  to  use  a 
tnci-h.-iiiical  lirakc  so  that  tlir  cU-ctric  motor  hrakcs  and  cnnTKcncy 
hrakcs  for  the  swinK  may  he  omitlrd.  The  o|)eration  and  control 
of  the  wedge  motors  and  rail  lock  motors  is  the  same  as  on  the 
bascule  spans.  The  same  general  arranKcment  of  indicators  and 
automatic  stops  is  applicable  to  the  wrdKc  and  rail  lock  motors. 

EI.KCTHIC    I.NTKKI.OtKINO. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  to  place  the  operation  and  control 
of  a  massive  drawbridKc  in  the  bands  of  an  ordinary  and 
usuall>  low-priced  operator  involves  a  possibility  of  trouble  and 
dis.ister  not  i>Ieasnnt  to  contemolate      lie  has  before  him  a  few 


small  levers,  the  indicators  and  the  switchboard  crpiipment,  but 
cannot  sec  the  actual  motion  of  any  of  the  devices  that  arc 
operated,  except  that  of  the  sjian  itself,  Uidc^'S  viinc  provision 
is  mailc  to  prevent  it,  it  is  always  [lossibic  for  him  to  attempt 
one  oi)er;ition  before  anf>ther  is  completed,  which  miKht  under 
some  conditions  wreck  the  bridge,  or  bring  disaster  to  railway 
trafhc.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  occurrctices,  a  system 
of  electric  interlocking  has  been  developed  so  that  the  control 
of  each  motion  in  the  entire  operation  of  the  bridge  shall  be 
completely  interlocked  with  the  next  preceding  and  with  the  next 
succeeding  one,  if  any,  and  with  the  railway  signals  in  such  a 
way  that  current  cannot  he  turned  on  any  motor  until  the  pre- 


Strauss  Bascule   Bridge. 


ceding  motion  has  actually  been  performed.  In  opening,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  operator  to  turn  current  on  to  any  of  the 
motors  on  the  bridge  until  such  signals  and  protecting  devices  as 
the  railway  may  provide  have  been  set  against  trains.  It  is 
impossible  to  operate  the  wedge  motors  until  the  rail  locks  have 
lieen  drawn.  It  is  impossible  to  operate  the  swing  motors  until 
the  rail  locks  and  wedges  have  both  been  drawn.  In  closing, 
it  is  made  impossible  for  the  operator  to  drive  the  wedges  until 
the  span  has  been  swung  and  is  closely  enough  in  line  to  allow 
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the  wedges  to  be  safely  entered.  It  is  impossible  for  the  rail 
locks  to  be  driven  until  the  wedges  have  all  been  entered,  and 
impossible  for  the  operator  to  clear  the  signals  for  the  passage 
of  trains  until  all  of  the  wedges  and  all  of  the  rail  locks  have 
been  fully  driven.  To  attempt  to  accomplish  these  results  me- 
chanically by  interlocking  the  several  levers  with  each  other, 
would  still  make  it  possible  for  the  operator  to  attempt  one 
operation  after  the  preceding  lever  had  been  moved,  but  before 
the  operation  controlled  by  it  had  actually  been  performed. 

The  electric  interlocking  is  accomplished  by  the  circuits  of  any 
one  device  being  held  open  at  all  times  on  a  contactor  board  by 
the  other  devices  until  the  proper  time  for  its  safe  operation. 
When  the  other  functions  preceding  the  desired  operation  have 
actually  been  completed,  the  circuits  are  restored  so  that  the 
desired  motion  can  be  performed  by  the  operator  through  the 
proper  controller.  The  same  indicator  switches  on  the  several 
devices  are  ordinarily  used  for  both  the  electric  indication  and 
electric  interlocking,  and  to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible,  the 
same  circuits  are  utilized  for  the  two  purposes. 

Little  attempt  is  made  at  electric  lighting  on  railway  structures 
beyond  the  illumination  of  the  operator's  house  and  providing  a 
sufficient  number  of  lamp  openings  near  the  several  machinery 
parts.     The  government  requirements  also  have  to  be  complied 


electrical  operation  and  control  of  drawbridges  without  being 
dependent  on  the  plants  and  transmission  lines  of  others.  Under 
this  scheme  two  arrangements  are  possible.  One  is  to  have  the 
generating  unit  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  current  direct  to 
the  several  motors  on  the  bridge  as  required.  The  objection  to 
this  scheme  is  that  all  of  the  motors  on  the  bridge  have  a  con- 
siderable overload  capacity  and  are  subject  to  overloads  under  a 
good  many  conditions.  The  gasolene  engine,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  practically  no  overload  capacity  other  than  momentary,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  a  large  and  expensive  engine  for 
a  comparatively  small  current  consumption.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
install  the  generating  plant  on  the  bridge,  this  means  a  large 
engine  room  and  heavy  floor  construction  to  prevent  excessive 
vibration.  Another  plan  is  to  install  a  storage  battery  of  high 
enough  discharge  rate  to  take  care  of  the  operation  of  the  bridge 
under  the  most  severe  conditions  and  of  sufficient  ampere-hour 
capacity  to  operate  the  bridge  for  at  least  24  hours  without 
recharging.  The  gasolene-driven  generating  unit  in  this  case 
may  be  very  small,  the  requirements  simply  being  that  it  must 
be  able  to  recharge  the  storage  battery  at  the  desired  intervals, 
it  not  being  necessary  for  it  to  supply  current  direct  to  the 
motors  on  the  bridge. 

A  still  better  arrangement,  however,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 


St.  Louis  River   Bridge- 


with  ;  these  necessitate  having  red  lanterns  on  the  piers  and  at 
specified  points  on  the  movable  spans.  On  bascule  bridges  it  is 
required  that  the  red  lights  at  the  front  ends  of  the  bridges  be 
changed  to  green  when  the  bridge  has  nearly  reached  the  open 
position.  This  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  a  lantern,  hung  as 
a  pendulum,  swinging  from  behind  a  red  glass  to  a  position 
behind  a  green  glass  as  the  bridge  reaches  its  nearly  open  posi- 
tion. It  is  preferably  performed  by  a  double  lantern  and  extin- 
guishing the  red  and  lighting  the  green  by  suitable  contacts  in 
the  leaf  indicator  switch. 

GENERATING    AND    STORAGE    BATTERY     PLANTS. 

The  adoption  of  electric  power  for  the  operation  of  draw- 
bridges has  usually  been  contingent  on  being  able  to  secure 
direct  current  at  the  standard  voltages  or  two-phase  or  three- 
phase  alternating  current  at  60  cycles  or  25  cycles.  The  electrical 
operation  nf  many  important  drawbridges,  however,  is  so  desir- 
able that  even  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  electric  current 
from  existing  power  plants  for  24-hour  service  should  not  deter 
the  engineers  from  its  ado|ilion. 

The  improvements  in  gasolene  engine  design  and  construction 
have  made  it  i)ossil)Ie  to  operate,  to  a  good  degree  of  economy, 
comparatively  small  isolated  electric  gencraling  plants.  The  use 
of  such  a  plant  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of 


is  a  combination  of  the  last  two  plans  mentioned.  This  consists 
of  the  installation  of  a  storage  battery  of  a  sufficiently  high 
discharge  rate  to  operate  the  bridge  under  the  most  severe  condi- 
tions of  wind  and  weather  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  give  the 
bridge  from  24  to  40  openings.  The  generating  plant  consists  of 
two  direct  connected  gasolene  engine  driven  units,  the  combined 
capacity  of  which  is  sufficient  to  operate  the  bridge  independent 
of  the  storage  battery,  and  either  of  which  is  available  for  the 
charging  of  the  battery.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
the  bridge  may  be  kept  in  commission  even  if  the  storage  battery 
is  discharged  or  out  of  service  for  any  reason.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  charge  the  battery  from  either  generating  unit  if  the 
other  is  out  of  service  from  any  cause.  Furthermore,  under 
extreme  conditions  it  is  possible  to  supplement  the  storage 
battery  by  using  either  or  both  generating  units  connected  up 
with  it  for  supplying  current  to  the  bridge.  The  generators  and 
engines  in  the  two  units  being  duplicates,  there  is  small  possi- 
bility of  both  being  out  of  commission  at  the  same  time.  The 
engines  may  be  started  by  turning  current  from  the  storage  bat- 
tery on  to  the  generators  connected  up  as  motors  during  the 
period  of  starting.  In  either  case  the  generating  plant  may  be 
located  either  on  tlic  bridge  structure  or  in  a  power  house  built 
for  this  special  purpose  on  the  shore.     The  latter  arrangement 
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is  like!)'  t<i  i(-i|uiic  inorr  attriidaiitii  but  liaii  the  advantaKc  (>( 
providiiiK  a  niciir  stable  Aiippnri  for  the  storaKc  l)altrry  and  a 
better  foundation  for  the  KcneratiiiK  units.  l.oi-aliuK  llic  liattcry 
plant  on  tlic  shore  also  involves  the  use  of  sulmiarinc  cables  for 
supplying  current  to  the  bridge,  if  it  be  n  HwiiiK  span. 

KUt'll-MKNl    OF    IIIK    ST.    LOUIS    HIVKH    IIHHx.K. 

One  of  the  most  recent  installations  with  which  the  writer  has 
been  coiuu-cled  was  the  operation  and  control  of  a  .'!oO-ft.  double 
deck  draw  span  recently  built  for  the  Interstate  Transfer  Kail- 
way  Co.  over  the  St.  Louis  river  near  Duluth,  Minn.  The  span 
weighs  approximately  1,\W2  tons  and  is  swun^  by  two  'J.l-h.p. 
600  volt  series  motors.  The  wedges  at  each  end  of  the  bridge 
are  operated  by  a  15-h.p.  motor  and  the  four  wednes  at  the  center 
are  oi)eraled  by  a  S-h.p.  motor.  There  are  sliding  rail  joints 
for  double  tracks  on  each  deck  at  either  end  of  the  bridge. 
These,  however,  are  all  operated  by  the  end  lift  mechanism  so 
that  no  separate  motor  is  rcipiired.  The  swing  motors  are 
operated  through  a  series  parallel  controller  and  the  tlircc  wedge 
motors  are  operated  from  one  special  controller,  all  three  being 
Started  at  the  same  time  and  running  until  automatically  stopped 
by  the  rupture  of  the  circuit  and  the  application  of  the  solenoid 
brakes  at   the  end  of  the  motion   of  llicir  respective  appliances. 


clear  vi.sion  down  Hiream  in  the  opponitc  direction,  and  at  the 
.name  lime  have  an  unob»tructc<l  view  of  approaching  traffic  on 
both  deck*  of  the  bridge.  The  firm  photograph  shows  the 
general  view  of  the  draw  span  and  approach  spans,  with  the 
former  swung  into  a  nearly  open  position.  The  next  shows  one- 
half  of  the  draw  span  and  a  nearer  view  of  the  operator's  house, 
which  can  also  be  seen  through  the  structure  in  the  general 
view.  The  operator's  house  is  of  brick  and  fireproof  construc- 
tion. The  generating  plant,  consisting  of  two  l.l-k.w.  .OOO-TW)- 
volt  generators  each  direct-connected  to  a  .'{0-h.p.  two-cylinder 
gasolene  engine,  is  in  the  first  story  directly  underneath  the 
operator's  room.  The  storage  battery,  consisting  of  2G4  cells, 
KiO-amperc-hour  capacity,  is  in  the  portion  of  the  building  ex- 
tending under  the  deck  of  the  bridge  when  opened.  The  con- 
venience of  this  scheme  will  readily  be  recognized,  especially 
when  it  is  seen  that  when  the  bridge  is  opened  the  operator  can 
step  from  his  house  on  to  the  deck  of  the  bridge  or  has  easy 
access  to  the  end  wedge  mechanism  from  the  roof  of  the  battery 
room. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  operator  is  not  on  the  swing  span, 
it  is  not  possible  to  employ  the  usual  mechanical  brake.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  extremely  necessary  that  tlic  span  he  under  con- 
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Electric  indication  is  provided  for  the  motion  of  the  draw  span 
and  wedge  mechanisms  and  of  each  of  the  16-rail  connections. 
Electric  interlocking  also,  as  before  described,  is  employed 
throughout.  This  interlocking  extends  even  to  each  individual 
rail  lock  connection  on  both  decks.  Through  the  use  of  a 
contact  device  at  the  end  of  the  span,  it  is  made  impossible  for 
the  wedges  to  be  driven  until  the  span  is  exactly  lined  up. 

No  electric  power  from  outside  sources  being  available,  it  was 
•decided  to  install  a  special  generating  plant  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  operating  the  draw  span.  To  erect  a  building  on  the  shore 
for  this  purpose  would  have  meant  additional  operating  expense 
on  account  of  requiring  an  attendant  in  the  power  plant  in  addi- 
tion to  those  on  the  bridge.  The  bridge,  however,  being  a  double 
deck  structure,  there  was  no  place  either  on  or  above  the  bridge 
■where  generators  or  storage  batteries  could  be  installed.  It  was 
even  found  impracticable  to  locate  the  operator  anj-whcre  on 
the  draw  span  where  he  could  sec  the  river  traffic  and  the  ap- 
proaching traffic  on  both  decks  of  the  bridge.  A  novel  solution 
was  found,  however,  in  building  a  combined  power  house  and 
operator's  house  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  protection  pier.  The 
operator's  room  is  located  in  the  top  story  of  the  building  and  at 
sufficient  height  so  the  operator  can  see  approaching  boats 
through  the  structure  of  the  bridge  in  one  direction,  and  have  a 


trol,  especially  when  a  strong  wind  is  blowing.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  equipping  each  of  the  tw'o  swing  motors  with  a  sole- 
noid brake  of  sufficient  power  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  bridge 
without  checking  it  too  abruptly.  An  additional  brake  of  greater 
power  is  installed  on  each  machinery  set.  This  is  applied  nor- 
mally by  a  powerful  spring,  and  each  brake  is  connected  with  a 
motor-operated  mechanism  designed  to  partially  or  totally  release 
the  same.  This  motor  is  connected  with  a  controller  in  the 
operator's  house,  and  by  its  use  the  operator  can  apply  or  release 
or  partially  release  the  brakes  at  will. 

All  wiring  on  the  bridge  and  in  the  operator's  house  is  entirely 
enclosed  in  conduit,  there  being  no  open  loops  even  at  the 
motors  or  controllers.  The  upper  and  lower  decks  of  the 
bridge,  all  parts  of  the  operator's  house  and  the  government 
signal  lanterns  are  lighted  by  current  from  the  storage  battery. 

OTHER  RECENT  BRUGES. 

There  are  probably  about  15  drawbridges  in  this  country  at 
present  operated  from  storage  batteries.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  number  will  be  greatly  increased  as  the  merits  of  this 
type  of  installation  become  better  known. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  recent  installations 
operated  by  current  from  outside  sources  is  the  eight-track  bridge 
over  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  near  Campbell  avenue,  one  view 
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of  which  is  shown  herewith.  This  consists  of  four  independently 
operated  bascule  spans,  located  side  by  side,  two  being  on  the 
north  bank  and  two  on  the  south  bank  of  the  channel.  The  four 
spans  are  controlled  from  two  operators'  houses,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  channel,  the  controlling,  indicating  and  interlocking 
equipment  hcing  about  as  described  above. 

Another  illustration  shows  five  double-track  bascule  spans 
over  the  new  ship  canal  near  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.  All  five 
spans  are  controlled  from  one  operator's  house,  one  common 
generating  and  storage  battery  plant  being  used  for  all.  Electric 
power  is  received  from  outside  sources  at  440  volts,  three-phase, 
60  cycles.  All  of  the  bridges,  however,  are  equipped  with  220- 
volt  motors.  A  storage  battery  is  used  for  delivering  current 
to  the  bridges  and  also  for  signal  purposes,  consisting  of  128 
cells,  160  ampere-hour  capacity.  This  batter}-  is  charged  from 
two  40-ampere  mercury  arc  rectifiers.  There  is  also  a  3o-k.w. 
motor  generator  set,  which  may  be  used  for  delivering  current 
direct  to  the  bridges,  independent  of  the  storage  battery,  or  may 
be  used  for  charging  the  storage  battery  undr  emergency  condi- 
tions. The  individual  switchboards  and  controllers  for  operating 
the  five  bridges  are  conveniently  located  in  the  same  room  with 
the  electric  signal  machines  which  control  the  five  double  tracks 
passing  over  the  bridges.  The  same  operators  attend  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  signal  machines  and  the  bridge-controlling 
devices. 


DOUBLE-TRACK    RAILWAY    IN    MISSISSIPPI. 


The  sketch  map  of  Mississippi,  given  herewith,  is  printed  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  double  track  railway  in  the  state. 
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Double-Track    Railway    In    MisalMlppl. 


We  find  only  one  such  line,  that  of  the  Illinois  Central,  from 
Jackson  southward.  The  distance  from  Jackson  to  Kentwood, 
La.,  is  100  miles. 


DOUBLE-TRACK 


RAILWAYS 
FLORIDA. 


IN      ALABAMA     AND 


The  railway  map  of  Alabama,  given  herewith,  is  printed  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  all  sections  of  railways  in  the  state  on 
which  there  is  more  than  one  main  track.  The  termini  of  the 
section,  as  shown  in  the  map,  are  as  given  below.  For  the  state 
of  Florida  no  separate  map  has  been  made.  The  double  track 
between  Goulding  and  Pensacola,  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
three  miles,  is  shown  in  the  map  now  printed.  The  only  other 
piece  of  double  track  we  have  found  in  that  state  was  %hown  in 
connection  with  the  map  of  Georgia,  published  October  28, 
page  797. 


AL.\BAM.\ 

Central  of  Georgia. 


ingham-Leeds 


No. 
tracks^ 


.^ppro.N. 
miles. 


Louisville  &■  \ash-Alle. 


Decatur-Flint     

Black    Creek-Calera 

Montgomery-Western    Ky.    Junctic 
.Mobile-Choctaw     


Seaboard  Ai 

Birmingham-Woodlawn     

Soxahei 

Woodlawn-Weems    

Oxford-Silver   Run    


Double-Track    Railways    in    Al.ibama    and    Western    Florida. 
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ACCIDENT   BULLETIN    NO.   Jt). 

'1  lie  liitcrstnic  (.ommcric  Commission  has  issued  Accident 
Hiillctin  No.  .'IC,  containing  the  record  of  railway  accidents  in 
the  United  Stales  dnrinR  April.  May  and  June,  1910,  and  also 
tlie   tallies    for   the  year  cndinK  June  110. 

QUAHTKHI.V    KKTIIRNS. 

The  mnnlier  of  persons  killed  in  train  accidents  was  1.17,  and 
of  injured,  U.OIl.  Accidents  of  oilier  kinds  hriiiR  the  total  up 
to  'JO.(:r.O  (7(i(i  killed  and  VJ.HM  injured).  These  reports  deal 
only  with  cntployecs  on  duty,  and  passengers.  The  accident 
statistics  of  electric  lines  arc  given  in  a  separate  table. 

TAiiit  No.  1. — Casualties  to  Persons. 

Total  Persons 
PAtaenger*.    Kiiiplnyccs.       RrporK  'I. 


ui 

ColliMOlU    6 

l>rriii]incuts     7 

Miscellaneous    train    acridenis,    includ- 
ing   locomolivc-boilcr    explosions 


—         9        J: 


£42 
600 


021 
422 


■d 
it 

02 
01 

14 


12      1,210      12.'i 


1.422      187 
695        45 


2,641 
095 


4,289 
339 


2.957     171 
7,520     856 


4,289 
842 


3.504 
8,353 


15,800     629     17,243 
17,222     766     10,884 


Total  train   accidents 

Coupling    ot    uncoupliiiR 

While  doing  other  work  about  trains  or 

while   attending   switches 

Coming  in  contact  with  overhead  bridges, 

structures  at  side  of  track,  etc 3 

Falling  from  cars  or  engines  or   while 

getting  on   or  off 27         607 

Other    causes 16        883 

Total  (other  than  train  accidents).   43     1,448 
Total   all   classes 55     2,062 

The  comparison  with  the  April-June  quarter  of  1909  (Bulletin 
32)  shows  considerable  increases  in  every  item.  The  explana- 
tion of  this,  so  far  as  any  explanation  is  available,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  general  expansion  of  railway  traffic.  The  im- 
portance of  giving  particular  attention  to  the  causes  of  collisions 
and  derailments  is  well  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  first  item 
in  Table  1a  with  the  item  below  it.  By  subtracting  item  1  from 
item  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  passengers  killed  from 
causes  other  than  train  accidents,  which  means  largely  from 
their  own  fault,  arc  not  markedly  variable — 13,  45,  37;  while  in 
the  first  item — 12,  110,  7 — the  fluctuations  are  violent;  indicating 
that  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  by  the  railways  to 
prevent  passengers  from  injuring  themselves  have  been  much 
more  successful  than  those  which  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  wrecking  of  trains. 

Table  No.    1a. — Comparisons  of  principal  items  with  last   quarterly  bulletin 
and  with  one  year  back. 

Bulletin  86.  Bulletin  35.  Bulletin  32. 

1.  Passengers  killed  in  train  accidents..            12  110  7 

2.  Passengers  killed,  all  causes 65  155  44 

8.   Eniployets  killed  in  train  accidents..          125  242  92 

4.  Employees  killed  in  coupling 45  57  34 

6.   Employees   killed,   all   causes    711  945  544 

6.  Total  passengers  and  employees  killed, 

all  causes 723  1,100  688 

The  total  number  of  collisions  and  derailments  in  the  quarter 
now  under  review  was  2,609,  as  below : 


Collisions,    rear 

Collisions,  butting 

Collisions,  train   separating. 

Collisions,  miscellaneous. . . 


-Collisions  and  derailments. 
Number.        Loss. 

206  $231,825 

114  2.i6.848 


96 
809 


Total 1.225 

Derailments  due  to  defect  of  roadw ay,  etc .  220 
Derailments  due  to  defect  of  equipment.  663 
Derailments   due   to  negligence   of   train- 
men,  signalmen,  etc 95 

Derailments  due  to  unforeseen   obstruc- 
tion of  track,  etc 55 

Derailments  due  to  malicious  obstruction 

of  track,  etc IS 

Derailments  due  to  miscellaneous  causes.  333 

Total 1.384 

Total  collisions  and  derailments....  2,009 

Total  for  same  quarter  of  1909....  2.100 

1908 2.130 

1907 3,777 


Killed.  Injured. 

17  238 

24  419 

65 

21  441 


61 
123 


104 
227 


1,163 
288 
140 


378 

1,082 
2,245 
1,842 
2.008 

3,685 


Following  is  the  usual  list  of  Class  A  train  accidents — all  in 
which  the  damage  is  reported  at  $10,000  or  over,  notable  cases 
in  which  passengers  are  killed,  and  those  doing  damage  less  than 


$10, 
can 

I  No 


000  .tnd  »lown   to  $2,000,  wherever  the  circumstance*  or  the 
se  ni.iy  lie  of  particular  interest. 

Taiii.«  No,  9a. — Causes  of  85  prominent  train  aciidenit, 
IK       l<  ilandii  for  rear  collision;    li,  butlinK  cillialon;    M,  mltccllaneou* 
collitjonn:     l>,  derailment;     I',   paitengcr  train;     F,   Freight  and   miieel- 

Collisions. 


laneous  trains.  | 


■g 


z 

Ti 

O  M   >. 

h 

a 

i2 

t 

3 

'b 

P 

X 

p.  &  F . 

1 

1 

$1,304 

64 

2,100     32 


3    n.    P. &F. 


4    R.    P.  &  F.     0     10 


B.    P.  &  F.     0     43 


7    B.    F.  &F.     0 


0,105 


R. 

F.  &F. 

1 

23 

0,775 

4 

B. 

F.  &  F. 

1 

3 

7,000 

59 

B. 

F.  &F. 

1 

0 

7,500 

7 

11    B.    F.  &  F. 


9,500     34 


12     B.     F.  &  F. 


13    B.     P.  &  P.     0     84        12,500     11 


14 

B. 

F.  &F. 

0 

2 

13,600 

15 

B. 

F.&F. 

1 

2 

13.978 

10 

R. 

P.&F. 

1 

5 

15,200 

Freight  ran  into  rear  of  pasienger 
train  which  had  been  drraile'l  at  a 
wnHliout.  C.'rfrw  of  p-i^scngrr  train 
all  injured  In  derailment,  and  a 
pasHcnger,  who  went  back  to  •signal 
the  freight,  was  unable  to  do  so. 
He  had  a  fusee,  but  rain  wa«  fall- 
ing and  he  was  unable  to  light  the 
fusee.  He  had  no  lantern.  This 
derailment  is  noted  in  the  table  be- 
low, item  No.  3. 

Collision  at  end  of  double  track,  due 
to  a  false  light  in  the  switch.  The 
lamp  man  liad  put  the  lamp  on 
the  switch  stand  in  the  wrong  po- 
sition. The  station  operator  is 
held  at  fault  for  not  aiscovering 
the  lamp  man's  error. 
C  Dcspatcher  sent  eastbound  train  over 
westbound  track  without  first  clear- 
ing the  track  of  other  trains.  (See 
note   in   text.) 

8  Passenger    train     (9    p.  m.)     ran    into 

rear  of  wrecking  train;  cngineman 
of  passenger  acted  on  a  block  sig- 
nal which  was  cleared  for  the 
wrecking  train.  The  signalman 
was  held  at  fault  for  not  promptly 
putting  the  signal  in  the  stop  posi- 
tion after  the  passage  of  the  front 
end  of  the  wrecking  train.  The 
passenger  engincman  was  also  at 
fault  for  running  too  fast  within 
yard   limits. 

7  Eastbound  freight  (2:40  a.  m.)  ap- 
proached coaling  station  not  under 
control;  enginemar,  conductor  and 
front  brakcman  asleep. 

2  Operator  failed  to  deliver  order.  Con- 
ductor and  engineman  also  at  fault 
for  not  reporting  at  office  for 
orders. 

9  Conductor    and    engineman    of    north- 

bound disregarded  a  despatcher's 
order  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  south- 
bound train  to  travel  at  a  certain 
speed;  also  the  despatcher  an- 
nulled a  "wait  order"  without 
notifying  the  train  for  whose 
benefit  it  had  been  made.   (5  a.  m.) 

Careless  running  after  passing  auto- 
matic block  signal  at  "stop." 

Engineman  of  northbound  light  en- 
gine ran  past  meeting  point.  (See 
note  in  text.) 

Extra  train  northbound  (2:30  a.  m.) 
encroached  on  time  of  south- 
bound; should  have  stopped  at  a 
blind  siding;  men  claim  to  have 
lost  their  bearings.  The  superin- 
tendent says  it  would  have  beeo 
easy  to  locate  the  siding. 

Failure  of  operator  to  deliver  order. 
He  accepted  order  to  be  delivered 
to  conductor  whose  train  was  on 
siding,  having  told  despatcher  that 
the  conductor  was  held,  but  the 
train  started  while  the  operator 
was  busy,  and  he  was  unable  to 
deliver  the  order,  though  he  tried 
to  do  so.  (10  p.  m.)  Age  of 
operator,  21  years;  in  the  service 
4  months  as  station  helper  and  7 
months  as  operator. 

Despatcher  (11:43  a.  m.)  sent  order 
to  train  No.  30  to  run  20  min- 
utes late.  The  succeeding  des- 
patcher (12:00  p.  m.)  sent  this 
order  to  an  opposing  train  and 
made  the  time  30  minutes  instead 
of  20;  this  train  used  10  minutes 
too  much  of  the  time  of  train  No. 
80,  and  this  caused  the  collision. 

Mistake  in  observing  lights  of  fixed 
signals     at     meeting     point.       (See 

_  note  in  text.) 

Nondelivery  of  orders.  (See  note 
in  text.) 

Extra  freight  approached  station  not 
under  control.     (10:50  p.  m.) 

Freight  followed  passenger  train 
from  passing  track  too  closely,  dis- 
regarding prescribed  5-minute  time 
interval  and  running  at  excessive 
speed.  Passenger  train  ahead  had 
slackened  speed  because  of  a  cow 
on  track.  Freight  ran  into  rear 
of  passenger   train. 
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•^  u       ^      ^     ^ 

17    R.    F.  &F.     0       0 


IS    B.    F.  &F. 

019  B.    P.  &  F. 

020  B.    P.  &  F. 


M  Ml.    "r  u 

Q  Si 

16,975  29  Double-header  freight  train  not  kept 
under  control  on  descending 
grade;  misunderstanding  between 
enginemen  as  to  which  should 
manage  the  air  brakes. 

17,S50  6  Eastbound  train  disregarded  order 
to  reach  B  by  2:30  a.  m.  (See 
note  in   text.) 

30,000  38e2  Southbound  ran  past  meeting  point. 
(See  note  in   text.) 

10,000  38e3  Trailer  broke  away  and  ran  back 
down  grade.     (See  note  in  text.) 


T"l  collisions..  15  163  $192,633 

a  Collisions  19  and  20  occurred  on  electric  roads. 


DERAILMENTS. 


1    D.    P.  0     10       $2,05 


2  D. 

3  D. 


F.  3        6  2.825 

P.  0     43  3,140 


4    D.     P.  11  3,500     63 


5     D.    P.  0     24  4,700     43 


11  D. 

12  P. 


0       0  5,850     64 


7     I>. 

P. 

0     28 

6,000 

8    D. 

P. 

0     31 

6,130 

9    D. 

F. 

2        1 

9,819 

0        1  9,872      13 


P.  0     29        17,100 

F.  0        0        82,100 


1        2        85,800     39 


14     O      I'              3     25 

r.'-i.ooo 

16     D.     F.             0       0 

8.000 

Total     derail- 

mrnts     ...    10  201 
Total         colli 

$I9H,801 

■ion*       and 
derailmriitiilS  t<l4 

880,521 

Switch  (at  electro  -  pneumatic  in- 
terlocking) thrown  under  moving 
'  train.  Leverman  carelessly  moved 
the  switch  lever  too  soon,  and  the 
detector  bar  broke,  allowing  the 
switch  rails  to  be  moved. 

Misplaced  switch.      (See   note  in  text.) 

Washout  (7:50  p.  m.)  due  to  36-inch 
pipe  culvert  becoming  clogged  with 
driftwood  during  an  unprecedented 
rainfall.  This  derailment  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  collision.  (See  item 
No.    1  in  collision  table.) 

Excessive  speed  on  curve  due  to  false 

clear    signal    at    interlocking,    where 

a  switch   was   undergoing  repairs. 

Signalman    and    signal    repairman 

held     responsible     for     display     of 

wrong  signal. 

Track  being  repaired;  a  flagman  of 
three  months'  experience  sent  out 
to  warn  all  trains;  omitted  to  stop 
an  extra  passenger  train,  assuming 
that,  in  accordance  with  custom, 
the  track  foreman  would  have  the 
track  in  safe  condition  for  a  pas- 
senger train;  that  his  function  was 
to  stop  freight  trains  only.  The 
cngineman  of  the  passenger  train 
is  held  at  fault  for  not  obeying  the 
speed  limit  rule  in  force  at  this 
place.      The    passenger   was  an  extra. 

Excessive  speed  due  to  error  of  judg- 
ment cf  engineman  in  handling  air 
brakes  on  a  descending  grade  of 
110  feet  to  mile;  ran  off  derailing 
switch. 

Defective  joint;  wreck  took  fire  from 
stove  in  baggage  car;  lire  spread 
by  gas  which  escaped  from  broken 
pipes. 

Track  not  in  good  surface.  Speed  45 
miles  an  hour.  Tender  the  first  ve- 
hicle to  jump  the  track. 

Misplaced  switch.  Agent  had  ne- 
glected to  put  on  lamp  as  night  ap- 
proached; the  crew  of  the  preced- 
ing train  neglected  to  report  ab- 
sence of  the  lamp.  The  superin. 
tendent  also  holds  that  in  view  of 
the  absence  of  the  lamp  the  en- 
gineman should  have  slackened 
speed  more  than  he  did. 

Broken  rail;  fresh  break,  no  fault  in 
manufacture.  Wreck  took  fire  from 
the  fire  box;  oil  from  the  ruptured 
tender  flowed  around  the  fire  box, 
spreading  the  flames. 
Louse  engine  wheel;  speed,  40  mile* 
an   hour. 

Long  pieces  of  structural  iron  on 
platform  car  were  not  sufficiently 
braced,  and  the  load,  shifting  on 
its  bearings  while  the  train  was 
passing  through  a  bridge,  struck 
the  truss,  and  the  bridge  (160  feet 
long)  was  knocked  down ;  and  sev- 
eral cars  were  wrecked. 

Engineman  ran  past  flagman,  who 
warned  him  to  stop  on  approaching 
a  point  where  the  track  was  being 
repaired.  The  engineman  (who 
was  killed)  had  been  using  Intoxi- 
cating li<|uor. 
K.-iil  joint  in  track  maliciously  loo*, 
rnrd. 

I'libalnilced  load.      (See  note  in   text.) 


Collision  No.  3,  between  a  westbound  work  train  and  an  cast- 
liniind  passenger  train,  was  cliic  \n  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of 
a  dcspatclier,  n  conductor  and  ;i  telcurjiplicr.     A  work  train  liad 


the  right  to  use  both  main  tracks  between  B  and  C.  When  it 
was  time  for  an  eastbound  passenger  train  to  leave  B  for  C,  the 
work  train,  in  order  to  clear  the  eastbound  track,  proceeded  to 
C  and  from  there  went  back  westward  on  the  westbound  track. 
The  operator  at  C  omitted  to  report  this  movement  of  the  work 
train  to  the  despatcher,  and  the  despatcher,  be'.ieving  the  work 
train  to  be  still  on  the  eastbound  track,  ordered  the  passenger 
train  to  proceed  from  B  to  C  on  the  other  track.  The  flagman 
of  the  work  train  had  stopped  the  passenger  train,  but  had  not 
informed  its  conductor  that  the  work  train  had  gone  to  C  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing  over  to  the  westbound  track,  being  him- 
self ignorant  of  this  movement.  The  work  train,  moving  west- 
ward, and  the  passenger  train,  moving  eastward,  collided  5  miles 
east  of  B.  The  despatcher  is  held  blameworthy  for  net  seeing 
that  the  westbound  track  was  clear  before  he  allowed  any  east- 
bound  train  to  move  over  it,  and  the  conductor  of  the  work 
train  is  blamed  for  not  more  fully  and  carefully  instructing  his 
flagman ;  and  the  telegrapher  at  C  is  blamed  for  not  giving 
prompt  notive  to  the  despatcher  when  the  work  train  came  to 
his  station.  This  telegrapher  at  C  had  been  in  that  position 
seven  weeks.  The  other  persons  concerned  were  men  of  ex- 
perience. 

Collision  No.  9,  in  which  1  person  was  killed  and  3  were  in- 
jured, was  between  an  engine,  without  train,  running  north,  and 
a  freight  train  running  south.  The  engineman  in  charge  of  the 
engine  northbound,  on  reaching  S,  where  he  was  to  meet  the 
southbound,  according  to  an  order  which  had  been  received 
from  the  despatcher,  received  from  the  operator  at  S  another 
copy  of  the  same  or^ler,  which  had  been  sent  to  that  station  to 
make  sure  that  neither  train  should  go  past  that  point.  He  did 
not  read  this  order  carefully,  or  at  least  not  with  sufficient  care, 
and  assumed  that  he  had  received  a  new  order  authorizing  him 
to  go  forward  to  the  next  station.  He  read  the  order  (incor- 
rectly) to  the  fireman,  but  the  fireman  did  not  read  it  for  him- 
self. When  the  engine  started  from  the  station,  the  operator 
assumed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  engineman  to  go  for- 
ward a  short  distance  and  then  set  back  into  the  side  track  and 
wait  for  the  southbound  train;  and,  because  of  this  assumption, 
he  took  no  measures  to  recall  the  engine. 

Collision  No.  13,  injuring  34  persons,  was  due  to  a  mistake  in 
observing  a  signal  at  the  end  of  a  double  track.  Train  No.  3, 
westbound,  should  have  stopped  before  passing  from  the  double 
track  to  the  single  track,  to  meet  train  No.  2,  eastbound ;  but 
No.  3  approached  at  uncontrollable  speed  and  ran  about  75  feet 
beyond  the  switch.  The  eastbound  train  approached  at  the  same 
moment,  and  in  the  resulting  collision  the  mail  car  of  the  east- 
bound  train  was  knocked  off  a  bridge,  falling  50  feet  to  the 
street  below ;  and  the  baggage  car,  which  was  next  behind  the 
mail  car,  was  lifted  in  such  a  way  that  it  telescoped  the  pas- 
senger car  next  behind  it.  Most  of  the  victims  were  in  this  pas- 
senger car  Train  No.  3  approached  the  meeting  point  on  a 
curve  to  the  left  and  the  fireman  of  the  leading  engine  of  this 
train  (which  was  a  helping  engine),  seeing  the  green  light  of 
the  switch,  which  indicated  that  the  switch  was  in  position  for 
the  eastbound  train,  mistook  it  for  the  green  light  of  the  sema- 
phore signal  which  would  indicate  all  clear  for  the  westbound 
train  ;  he  therefore  called  to  the  cngineman  that  the  road  was 
clear. 

As  soon  as  the  train  had  run  far  enough  to  enable  the  engine- 
man  to  see  the  semaphore,  he  saw  that  the  light  was  not  green 
and  applied  the  brakes,  but  not  in  season  to  prevent  the  col- 
lision. The  fireman  of  the  helping  engine  was  21  years  old,  and 
had  been  in  the  service  of  tlu-  road  about  eight  months. 

Collision  No.  14  was  due  to  the  neglect  of  two  telegraphers  to 
deliver  orders  and  to  bad  judgment  on  the  part  of  an  engine- 
man.  Westbound  extra  9,  running  from  M  to  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  etc.,  left  M  at  5 :45  a.m. ;  A  at  5  :.'i9,  and  arrived  at  B  at 
fi:I6  a.m.  At  B  this  train  should  have  stopped  short  of  the 
switches  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  eastbound  train  8,  which 
was  running  on  the  westbound  track  from  F  to  B.  The  opera- 
tor at  M  hid  lugleited  to  deliver  to  cNtr;i  !•  the  order  autlionx- 
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iiiR  this  tuovciiicnt.  lie  li.-ul  l'ixr<l  it  in  a  lioup,  cxpcctiiiK  tliat 
the  train  would  pass  witliotit  sloppiiiK  :  Init  before  the  train  ar- 
rived lie  had  oilier  duties  to  perform  in  loniieetion  with  other 
trains,  and  while  su  cnK->K<-'<l  the  conductor  of  train  i)  came  into 
his  ofTicc  and  the  operator  told  hint  that  there  were  no  orders. 


Shortly  after  he  gave  the  train  a  clear  hlock  siKnal  and  the  train 
proceeded  On  arriving  at  H  thi«  train  found  the  sixnals  against 
il ;  l>ut  the  euKineinan  sounded  the  whistle  signal  calling  for  the 
block  signal,  and  the  operator  gave  him  a  proceed  signal  and 
delivered  to  him  a  messigc  telling  him  to  move  his  train  for- 
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moitK  rnr- 
p<l  iiii'lrr 
wiiii'iii  or 

Tolnl  (a,  5. 
and  6  b). 
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Trainmen 
In  yard). 

Yard  train- 
men (iwltrh- 
Ingcrew*). 

Other  rm- 
ployeen 

Total  cm- 
ployemi. 

Total 
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2 
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3 

CoUlaloiM 
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70 

63 
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21 
17 

.VIO 
345 

20 

7N 
87 

52 

4,428 
2,«4G 

142 

216 
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75 

I.7W 
1,272 

1,060 

45 
9 

7 

057 
138 

232 

44 

22 

3 

468 
191 

1.39 

.'lO 
34 

22 

443 

207 
l.%3 

355 

253 

107 

3,333 

1.868 

l..'AO 

4.33 
340 

I5« 

7,761 
4,814 

lll.«-«lliui<H>iii  train  nrrldntti,  Inoludlog  loco- 
nu>llvp  bollor  oxpla^loiu 

1,732 

Totiil  Irnlii  iutIiImUs 

179 

0,621 

38 

885 

217 

7,516 

470 

4,123 

61 

1,027 

m 

798 

106 

84.3 

71.5 

6.791       932 

14.307 

60 
51 
57 

231 

17S 

927 

9,296 

C44 

5,271 
391 

40 
23 
19 

80 

mi 

520 

3,050 

241 

2,306 
512 

99 

42 

IS 

138 
111 

1,426 

3,606 

424 

4.061 
551 

7 

41 

5 

137 
1,232 

112 

2.286 

68 

1,558 
24,075 

20c 

157 

90 

580 
1.623 

2,985 

18,340 

I,. 377 

13.196 
2«.fCT 

206 

157 

99 

723 
1.687 

3,986 

WhtloiloiiiKDilirr  work  ai>outiralns  or  while 

18,240 

Comliix  In  contnct  with  ovFrhriid  bridites. 

2 

127 
M 

37 

3,748 
3,010 

1 

10 
10 

C 

85 
3(>4 

3 

137 

64 

33 

2,8.33 
3,. 374 

1,410 

Falllnn  from  cnrs  or  vngUiM  or  wlillo  ftottlni; 

16,029 

Other  caiUM 

Total  (other  thiui  train  accidents) 

183 

5,785 

21 

45.'> 

■-'(14 

6, 240 

.'i77 

17.029 

264 

0, 621) 

405 

10,070 

1,422 

28.  OM 

2.l<^ 

i,\ .  K.'7 

2.872 

ON.  067 

Total  (all  rl(«i«) 

3fl2 

12.40« 

.W 

i..3,',n 

421 

l:t.7.S6 

I.O.W 

21.152 

321 

7.6.'ift 

474 

10.868 

1,528 

28.<t)2 

;i  3M 

l.>-.6IN 

3  i^H 

82.374 

T()T.\I..S    FOR    PUKCKPTNO   YEAR. 


72 
30 

2,716 
2,450 

96 

22 
7 

317 
267 

19 

94 
37 

3.033 

2,717 

115 

145 
171 

36 

1,266 
996 

727 

.39 
11 

4 

467 
128 

177 

20 
14 

2 

284 
125 

94 

44 
31 

3 

345 
199 

69 

248 
227 

45 

2.3<i2 
1,448 

1,067 

312 
264 

45 

5,395 

4.165 

Mlsr<>llanpous  train  accidents,  including  loco- 
motive boiler  explosions 

1,182 

Total  train  accidents 

10-2 

5. 202 

29 

603 

131 

5,866 

352 

2,989 

54 

772 

36 

503 

78 

613 

520 

4,877 

651 

10,742 



49 

28 

54 

196 
110 

735 

7,147 

601 

3,947 
.SIT 

36 

23 

9 

74 
74 

463 

2,346 

243 

1,994 
3S4 

67 
10 

7 

107 
86 

1.086 

2.610 

334 

2.950 
379 

9 

32 

6 

104 
855 

69 

2,212 

51 

1,368 
17,191 

161 
93 
76 

481 

1.125 

2,353 
14,315 
1,229 

10.259 

18.771 

161 

93 

78 

618 
1.190 

2,353 

Whhe  (lolnR  othpr  work  about  trains  or  while 

14,315 

Coming  In  conl.u-1  with  overhead  bridges. 

2 

129 
52 

32 

2.991 
2.820 

8 
13 

4 

85 
319 

2 

1.37 

65 

36 

3.076 
3.139 

1,285 

Falling  from  cars  or  engines  or  while  getting 

13,335 

21,910 

Total  (other  than  train  accidents) 

183 

6.843 

21 

^  4as 

204 

B.2J1 

437 

13..M7 

216 

5.430 

277 

7.359 

1.006 

20.891 

1,936 

46.927 

2.140 

53,178 

at5 

11,105 

50 

l.Oll 

335 

12.116 

im 

16.2.36 

270 

6. 202 

313 

'7.862 

I.0S4 

21.504 

-.•l.il, 

Jl.'fM 

_..7., 

f,3.920 

Table  B.— 

Casualties  to  passenners  and  ehployees,  years  ending  June 

30. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1900. 

1905. 

1904. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

KUIed. 

Injured. 

KiUed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured, 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Fasnngen: 

In  train  accidents 

217 
204 

7,516 
6,240 

131 

204 

5,865 
6,251 

165 
241 

7,430 
5,215 

410 
237 

9,070 
4,527 

182 
236 

6,778 
4,407 

350 
187 

6,498 
3,542 

270 
150 

4,945 
.3,132 

Total 

421 

13,756 

335 

12,110 

406 

12,645 

647 

13.597 

418 

11,185 

537 

10,040 

420 

8,077 

Employees: 

In  train  accidents 

In  coupling  accidents 

Overhead    obstructions. 

715 
206 

•      96 

586 

1,780 

0,791 
2,985 

1,377 
13,196 
44,269 

520 
161 

70 

481 

1,218 

4,877 
2,353 

1,229 
10,259 
33,086 

642 
239 

110 

668 

1,699 

0,818 
3,121 

1,353 
11,735 
a3,317 

1,011 
302 

134 

790 

2,116 

8,924 
3,948 

1,591 
12,565 
35,661 

879 
3U 

132 

713 

1,772 

7,483 
3,503 

1,497 
11,253 

31,788 

798 
243 

92 

613 

1,495 

7,052 
3,110 

1,185 
9.237 
24,  W2 

844 

278 

MB 

700 

1,429 

6,990 
3,441 

1,210 
9,  .371 
22,254 

Falling  tram  cars,  etc 

Total 

3,383 

68,618 

2,456 

51,804 

3,358 

50,344 

4,353 

62,089 

3,807 

5.5,.=;24 

3,261 

45,426 

3,  .367 

43,266 

Total    passengers   and 

3,804 

82,374 

2,791 

63,920 

3,764 

08,989 

5,000 

70,286 

4,225 

66,709 

3,798 

55,466 

3,787 

51,343 

1 

Table  V.^CollUiona  and  derailments;  damage  to  cars,  engines,  and  roadway,  years  ending  June  SO 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

Num- 
ber. 

Logs. 

KlUed. 

Injured. 

Num- 
ber. 

Loss. 

KlUed. 

Injured. 

Num- 
ber. 

Loss. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

CoUlsioM,  rear 

1,311 
695 
418 

3,437 

JI. 398. 703 

1,514,381 

164,883 

1,551,252 

119 

194 

5 

115 

2.324 

3,008 

197 

2.236 

859 

485 

386 

2.681 

»933,375 

874,729 

146.067 

1,154,5-20 

83 

159 
6 
94 

1.556 

1,878 

159 

1.802 

1.397 
795 
436 

3,735 

$1,298,044 

1,473,618 

165.850 

1,697,687 

88 

210 

4 

112 

1,742 

3,143 

214 

2,613 

Total ....            

5,861 

4.029,279 

433 

7,765 

4.411 

3,108.691 

342 

5,395 

6.303 

4.035.199 

414 

7,712 

1,115 

2,734 

377 

350 

66 

1,270 

914,642 
2,227,352 
238,843 
464,414 
165,185 
1,184.243 

42 
40 
23 
58 
18 
159 

1,337 
036 
311 
825 
227 

1,478 

991 

2,362 

307 

331 

51 

1,217 

708,658 
1,875.646 
186,768 
444,308 
93.037 
1,063,095 

25 
28 
25 
79 
21 
83 

1.195 
631 
329 
486 
106 

1,334 

1.426       1.0S.S.261 

46 
37 
31 
67 
24 
109 

1,598 
831 
370 
.590 
215 

1,512 

Derailments  Jue  to  negligence  of.tralmnen,  slgnahnen,  etc 

Derailments  due  to  unforeseen  obstruction  of  track,  etc 

Derailments  due  to  malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc 

406 

381 

90 

1.572 

273.038 

562.441 

144.903 

1.303.624 

Total 

5,918 

5.194,679 

340 

4,814 

5.259 

4,371.512 

261 

4.141 

6.671 

5.548.461 

314 

5,122 

11,779 

9,823.958 

753 

12,579 

9,670 

7,480.203 

603 

9,536 

13.034 

10.183.660 

7-28 

12,834 

1 

926 
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ward  so  as  to  dear  the  cross-over  track  for  eastbound  train 
No.  10.  In  this  message  he  stated  that  the  eastbound  train  had 
left  E  at  5:55  a.m.,  but  that  it  could  not  reach  B  until  after 
No.  10  was  out  of  the  way.  He  did  not  say  that  the  eastbound 
train  was  on  the  westbound  track,  for  he  assumed  that  this  in- 
formation had  already  been  given  to  the  westbound  train.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules,  however,  he  should  have  delivered  to  extra 
train  9  a  copy  of  the  order  which  was  neglected  at  M.  Al- 
though he  had  cleared  the  block  signal  to  allow  extra  9  to  pass 
beyond  his  cross-over  switches,  he  had  not  secured  the  block 
from  D. 

The  engineman  of  train  9,  a  man  of  long  experience,  acknowl- 
edged that  he  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  message 
delivered  to  him  by  the  operator  at  B,  and  he  is  held  at  fault 
for  not  stopping  his  train  and  securing  an  explanation.  Having 
had  no  orders  from  the  despatcher,  and  having  received  a  clear 
block  signal,  he  proceeded  from  B  westward  and  met  the  east- 
bound  train  near  C.  At  the  time  of  the  collision  each  train  was 
moving  about  25  or  30  miles  an  hour.  After  extra  train  9 
left  B  the  operator  there  informed  the  despatcher,  and  it  was 
then  discovered  that  the  order  giving  the  eastbound  train  the 
right  to  the  westbound  track  had  not  been  delivered.  The  oper- 
ator at  B  telephoned  to  the  agent  at  C,  who  was  at  his  house, 
and  this  agent  tried  to  stop  the  eastbound  train,  but  was  a  few 
seconds  too  late  to  do  so.  The  operator  at  M  was  23  years  old 
and  had  been  in  the  service  three  months.  The  operator  at  B 
was  22  years  old  and  had  been  in  the  service  two  months.  The 
despatcher  is  charged  with  exercising  poor  judgment  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  meeting  of  extra  9  and  another  westbound  train  at 
B  with  eastbound  train  No.  10  after  having  given  eastbound 
train  8  the  right  to  use  the  wrong  track  from  F  to  B.  This 
despatcher  is  27  years  old  and  has  been  an  operator  about  five 
and  one-half  years,  but  he  had  been  employed  as  despatcher 
only  about  four  weeks. 

Collision  No.  18,  occurring  about  2  a.m.,  was  due  either  to  the 
fault  of  the  eastbound  train  in  failing  to  send  forward  a  flag- 
man when  it  was  found  impossible  to  reach  B  in  season  to  clear 
the  time  of  the  westbound  as  given  in  a  telegraphic  order,  or  to 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  westbound  train  in  passing  B 
before  the  time,  as  fixed  in  the  order,  to  which  it  was  required 
to  wait  at  that  station.  The  conductor  and  the  engineman  of 
the  eastbound  train  were  both  killed,  and  the  stations  at  which 
the  time  was  recorded  are  so  far  apart  that  it  is  impossible  to 
check  with  satisfactory  accuracy  the  statements  as  to  the  times 
of  the  two  trains.  The  flagman  of  the  eastbound  train  was  mak- 
•ng  his  first  trip  in  the  service  of  the  company  and  had  no 
watch.  The  surviving  members  of  the  crew  of  the  eastbound 
train  can  give  no  satisfactory  testimony.  The  preponderance 
of  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  eastbound  train  was  at 
fault. 

Collision  No.  19,  which  occurred  at  about  3  a.m  ,  and  in  which 
two  persons  were  killed,  was  between  a  southbound  electric  car 
drawing  two  cars  of  freight  and  a  northbound  electric  sleeping 
car.  The  wreck  took  fire  from  some  cause  not  discovered,  and 
its  combustible  portions  were  entirely  burnt  up.  The  two  freight 
cars  were  loaded  with  whisky,  which  may  have  been  ignited 
from  one  of  the  trainmen's  lanterns.  The  passengers  in  the 
sleeping  car,  of  whom  there  were  five,  escaped  uninjured.  The 
southbound  car  had  orders  to  stop  at  L  to  meet  the  northbound, 
but  it  ran  a  short  distance  past  the  meeting  point.  The  reason 
for  this  disregard  of  orders  cannot  be  determined,  as  it  was 
the  crew  of  this  trnin — conductor  and  motorman — who  were 
killed.  The  con<luctnr  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  company 
two  and  one-half  years  and  the  motorman  one  year. 

Collision  No.  20  wa.<(  due  primarily  to  the  failure  of  a  coupling. 
A  "trailer"  attached  to  an  electric  car  ascending  a  steep  grade 
bmke  away  and  ran  bark  down  the  grade  a  short  distance,  when 
it  rnllidcd  vinlenfly  with  a  followini;  passenger  car.  Two  pas- 
sengers were  killc<l.  The  ch-rtric  car  and  the  trailer  were  not 
e(|niyperl  with  cuntinuous  brakes  anci  there  was  no  man  on  the 
rear  car;  and  (he  nirii  mi  the  liMcling  car  did  not  discover  that 


the    cars    had    parted    for    some    little   time    after    the   breakage 
occurred. 

Derailment  No.  2,  caused  by  a  passenger  train  running  at  high 
speed  into  a  turn-out  because  of  a  switch  having  been  left  mis- 
placed, was  due  to  a  misunderstanding  between  a  conductor  and 
a  telegraph  operator  (signalman),  and  also  to  misunderstanding 
and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  two  operators. 

A  westbound  freight  train  left  S  at  about  5  a.m.  The  con- 
ductor, contrary  to  the  regulations,  requested  the  signalman  at 
the  station  to  close  the  switch  after  the  train  should  have  passed 
out  of  the  side  track.  The  conductor,  after  having  got  some 
distance  away  from  the  station,  saw  that  the  switch  had  not 
been  closed,  and  so,  on  arriving  at  V,  he  requested  the  teleg- 
rapher there  to  communicate  with  S  and  make  sure  that  his  re- 
quest had  been  complied  with.  The  telegrapher  at  V,  speaking 
to  S,  said  "Did  you  close  the  — ,"  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
S,  who  said  "I  certainly  did."  The  telegrapher  at  V  repeated 
to  the  conductor  this  partial  question  and  the  reply  to  it.  This 
reply  having  been  accepted  as  satisfactory,  an  eastbound  pas- 
senger train  was  allowed  to  proceed  from  V  to  S,  and,  the  switch 
having  been  left  unchanged,  this  train  ran  into  the  side  track 
and  was  derailed  because  of  the  sharpness  of  the  curve,  which 
was  safe  only  for  low  speed.  The  foregoing  statement  as  to  the 
conversation  over  the  wire  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  tel- 
egrapher at  V.  It  is  denied  in  many  details  by  the  signalman 
(telegrapher)  at  S.  The  man  at  S  also  disputes  some  of  the 
•statements  of  the  conductor  in  regard  to  what  was  said  when,  as 
reported  by  the  conductor,  the  original  request  was  made  to 
close  the  switch. 

The  derailed  engine  was  overturned  and  fell  against  two 
boarding  cars  on  a  sidetrack,  killing  two  and  injuring  four 
workmen  who  were  preparing  breakfast  in  the  cars. 

The  signalman  at  S  was  19  years  old  and  had  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  road  eight  months;  and  the  signalman  at  V  was  25 
years  old  and  had  been  in  the  service  three  years. 

Derailment  No.  15  was  due  to  the  shifting  of  a  load  of  steel 
bridge  girders.  These  girders,  very  long,  covered  the  length  of 
three  open  cars,  and  as  the  train  entered  a  6  degree  curve  at  a 
speed  of  about  15  miles  an  hour,  the  load  shifted  to  one  side 
sufficiently  to  greatly  lighten  the  load  on  the  other  side;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  one  of  the  wheels  on  the  outside  of  the 
curve  rode  over  the  rail.  The  shifting  of  the  girders  was  made 
possible  by  the  breakage  of  one  of  the  bolts  which  held  them 
in  place. 

Electric  Railways. 

The  statistics  of  electric  railways  show  that  during  the  quarter 
under  review,  three  passengers  and  five  employees  were  killed 
and  312  passengers  and  23  employees  were  injured  in  train  acci- 
dents, and  that  the  totals,  including  other  accidents,  were  seven 
passengers  and  12  employees  killed  and  t)49  passengers  and  106 
employees  injured.  The  total  number  of  collisions  was  33;  dam- 
age, $54,187;  total  derailments,  49  and  damage,  $59,547. 

YE.\RLY    TABLES. 

The  total  number  of  casualties  for  the  year  was  8t>.178  (3,80-l 
killed  and  82,.">74  injured),  which  includes  a  small  percentage, 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  quarterly  bulletins,  the  reports  from 
which  they  are  taken  having  been  received  after  the  bulletins 
were  printed. 

The  totals  in  Tables  .V  and  R  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
liMO,  include  the  aggregate  of  the  four  quarterly  bulletins;  but 
bulletins  'M,  S.")  and  3G  (the  last  three)  do  not  include  accidents 
on  electric  railways ;  so  that  to  make  comparison  with  preceding 
years  the  figures  should  be  increased  as  follows : 

^ramcngers.-i  y— Employee*-^   j- — Total. ^ 

Killed.  Injrd.     Killed.  Injured.  Killed.  Injured. 

Table  A   *«1     18.76«       8,888     «8,818  8.804     88.37* 

Kleclric    roada,    Bulletins   84, 

86,  and  85   89       1,76»            85          307  04       J.OeB 

r.ital     450     16.516       3.418     B8,085       8,8n8     84.440 

The  principal  yearly  tables  arc  those  lettered  A,  H  and  C. 
These  are  given  herewith 
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TRACING     FREIGHT     SHIPMENTS. ♦ 

nV    W.    S.    MF.r.l.KN, 
Traffic  Maiiagrr,   llralli  Ik  MiIIIkaii   MwiiiifartiirltiR  ('«. 

Ill  biisinrss,  if  wc  lessen  the  c«>rre»t'on«lciicc  we  are  to  take 
care  of,  wc  feel  that  we  arc  econoniiziiiK ;  and,  further,  if  wc 
lessen  the  correspoiidciioc  of  those  wc  ileal  with,  outside  of 
their  orders  for  what  we  have  to  sell,  we  feel  as  if  both  sides 
of  tlic  corn-spoiKleni-c  liflil  have  hrcn  liroiiuhl  nr.ircr  to  jirac- 
tical  economy. 

Ill  the  transportation  of  freight  ahout  tile  United  States  there 
has  urown  a  jjreat  evil,  so  nearly  alisoluicly  useless  that  one 
xvMiidcrs  why  the  IraciiiK  of  freiKht  shipnicnls  is  so  (.-enerally 
pr. lit  iced. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  shipment  docs  not  reach  the 
purchaser  as  ipiickly  as  the  purchaser  would  desire.  The  first  rea- 
son, very  often,  is  thai  the  purchase  is  made  afler  the  article  is 
urgently  needed,  and  another  reason  miRht  be  a  delay  in  the 
mails,  causing  the  order  to  be  slow  in  arriving  at  its  point  of 
supply.  It  is  possible  that  a  question  of  the  credit  of  the  buyer 
may  be  involved,  causing  delay  in  the  filling  of  the  order. 
There  may  be  congestion  in  the  ofTice  where  the  purchase  is 
made,  and  the  order  delayed  there ;  there  may  be  congestion  in 
the  factory  or  ware-rooms;  there  may  be  a  shortage  of  supply 
of  portions  of  the  order;  the  order  itself  may  be  misplaced. 

But  assuming  that  all  of  the  above  has  not  occurred,  the 
order  has  not  been  delayed  in  any  way  and  is  not  wanted  in  a 
hurry.  There  is  yet  reason  to  consider  the  intricacies  the  ship- 
ment goes  through  to  get  to  its  destination.  It  is  one  thing  to 
put  some  money  and  a  bit  of  paper  into  a  small  receptacle 
strung  on  a  wire  with  a  spring  behind  it,  as  is  seen  in  many 
stores,  where  they  transmit  the  cash  from  sales  counter  to 
cashier;  pull  a  trigger  and  see  it  go  direct  to  its  destination; 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  deliver  a  small  shipment  to  the  rail- 
way station  of  a  large  city,  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  shipments,  then  sorted  out,  placed  in  the  proper  cars, 
they  in  their  turn  to  be  taken  to  the  classification  yards,  and 
the  cars  themselves  assorted  out,  before  they  are  ready  to  start 
on  their  journey.  It  means  there  is  much  to  be  done  after  the 
railway  has  receipted  for  the  shipment,  but  before  the  shipment 
is  actually  on  its  way  to  its  destination. 

.A- customer  cither  wires  or  writes,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  his  order  placed  a  few  days  before  has  not  arrived, 
and  please  trace  or  wire  trace.  Sometimes  these  requests  are 
made  at  the  same  time  the  order  is  given. 

As  soon  as  the  firm  receiving  the  order  receives  the  request 
to  trace  or  wire  trace,  they  have  someor*"  in  their  employ 
make  an  extra  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading  or  shipping  ticket — 
that  is,  after  the  shipment  has  been  made  this  is  sent  to  the 
local  or  commercial  office  of  the  transportation  line  the  ship- 
ment moves  over.  Sometimes  this  is  followed  by  one  or  more 
repeats  of  the  same  request  to  trace  the  same  shipment. 

In  the  meantime,  what  is  the  shipment  doing?  It  is  traveling 
on  its  journey  unconscious  of  the  great  hullabaloo  behind  it 
to  hurry  it  to  its  destination.  It  is  deaf  and  it  trundles  on  its 
way  no   faster  and  no  slower,  because  being  traced.     Why? 

Because  transportation  lines  are  well  organized,  have  an  im- 
mense amount  of  freight  to  handle  and  apply  the  best  systems 
thought  out  to  giving  despatch  service  on  every  shipment  they 
handle.  No  one  shipment  can  be  taken  out  of  its  orderly  place 
and  given  special  transportation  to  speed  it  on  its  way  because 
someone  is  aching  to  get  it.  The  idea  of  that  happening  is 
absurd.  If  one  stops  to  think  about  it,  then,  why  trace?  Be- 
cause you  are  in  a  hurry,  it  doesn't  hurry  the  shipment,  but  makes 
a  lot  of  worry,  work  and  useless  correspondence  for  the  pur- 
chaser, seller  and  transportation  lines  involved. 

When  a  shipment  is  missing  and  will  not  check  up  with  the 
way-bill,  the  transportation  lines  do  some  looking  for  it,  be- 
cause if  they  have  receipted  for  the  shipment  and  cannot 
deliver  it  they  must  pay  for  it. 

'From  an  article  in  the  Paint  and  yarnish  Record. 


It  is  reasonable  when  a  iliipiiiciit  has  not  arrived  in  a  rca- 
nonahlc  length  of  tunc,  and  has  been  unreported  for  a  long  enough 
time  to  be  evident  that  it  is  astray  or  lost,  that  it  should  be 
industriously  traced,  and  the  transportation  line  involved  urged 
to  u-ic  its  best  cfTorts  to  deliver  the  shipment  before  a  claim  is 
tiled  for  the  loss. 

When  one  desires  to  know  what  time  is  consumed  betwccr» 
starling  and  fini.shing  point,  a  tracer  will  bring  that  information 
in  the  course  of  time. 

What  happens  when  you  send  a  railway  office  a  request  tO' 
trace  a  shipment?  It  is  one  of  many,  maybe  hundreds,  that  are 
arriving  at  the  same  office  daily,  and  as  they  come  in  they  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  stack  of  others;  the  tracing  clerk  takes 
the  top  one,  looks  up  the  way-bill  reference  and  makt-s  inquiry 
at  point  of  origin  and  destination  as  to  time  of  starting  and 
delivery;  all  of  this  takes  much  time  and  causes  a  lot  of 
research  work  on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  the  transporta- 
tion line  involved.  In  the  course  of  time  the  person  requesting 
tracing  receives  a  letter  stating  the  shipment  arrived  at  its 
destination  on  a  certain  date.  This  information  is  from  two 
weeks  to  two  months  getting  around,  and  only  tells  one  the  date 
the  shipment  arrived,  if  it  did  arrive,  but  the  shipment  moved 
no  faster,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  move  faster,  in 
spite  of  all  of  the  worry,  work  and  anxiety  brought  out  by 
the  request  to  trace.  In  this  connection  there  is  little  thought 
given  to  the  immense  amount  of  expense  placed  on  the  trans- 
portation lines  by  the  useless  tracing,  which  someone  must  pay  for. 


ELECTRIC    LOCOMOTIVE    FOR    FREIGHT    AND    SWITCH- 
ING  SERVICE. 


The  Transit  Development  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit,  has  placed  in  service  an  electric  locomotive  which 
was  designed  for  use  in  switching  and  freight  service  over  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  lines  and  was  built  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  and  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  jointly.  The 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  freight  service  over  the  Brooklyn 
lines  and  the  peculiarities  of  this  service  have  demanded  a  loco- 
motive having  several  special  features.  The  collection  of  heavy 
freight  from  railway  terminals  and  docks  and  the  occasional 
short,  sharp  grades  encountered,  particularly  along  the  water 
front,  have  necessitated  a  heavy  type  of  locomotive,  while  the 
distribution  of  freight  to  shops  and  factories  as  far  distant  as 
South  Brooklyn  and  Coney  Island,  and  the  requirement  that 
this  must  not  interfere  with  passenger  service,  made  it  impera- 
tive that  the  locomotive  should  be  capable  of  operating  at  high 
speed.  To  fulfill  these  requirements  it  was  essential  that  it 
should  be  more  heavily  motored  than  one  designed  for  ordinary 
switching  service. 

The  trucks  are  of  the  M.  C.  B.  equalized  type,  with  double 
elliptic  bolster  springs  and  swing  bolster,  all  wearing  parts- 
being  interchangeable  with  similar  trucks  under  Brooklyn  Ele- 
vated motor  cars,  except  the  springs,  equalizers  and  such  other 
parts  as  have  required  a  heavier  construction  on  account  of  the 
greater  weight  to  be  carried. 

The  locomotive  platform  is  constructed  of  longitudinal  sills 
of  lO-in.  channels  and  is  fitted  with  cast  iron  end  frames  and 
heavy  built  up  bolsters.  The  platform  is  squared  and  braced  by 
heavy  floor  plates  extending  the  full  width  of  the  locomotive  and 
riveted  to  the  longitudinal  sills.  The  locomotive  has  been  de- 
signed for  a  weight  of  bo  tons,  and  the  ballast  required  to  bring 
it  up  to  this  weight  consists  of  10  x  2-in.  bars  running  the  entire- 
length  of  the  platform,  notched  over  the  bolster  plates  and  bolted 
to  the  longitudinal  sills. 

The  cab  consists  of  a  main  operating  cab  in  the  center  of  the 
platform,  with  auxihary  end  cabs  and  side  platforms  extending 
out  toward  the  ends  of  the  locomotive.  This  gives  an  extended 
view  in  all  directions  to  the  operator  from  his  operating  seat, 
and  on  this  account  was  preferred  to  the  box  type  used  on 
previous  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  locomotives. 
*  The  locomotive  is  furnished  with  high-power  motors,  the 
equipment  consisting  of  four  GE-212-B  motors.    The  GE-212  is 
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a  commutating  pole  motor,  with  a  rating  on  the  standard  one- 
hour  basis  of  225  h.p.  These  motors  have  demonstrated  their 
satisfactorj-  operation  under  severe  fluctuation  of  load  and  volt- 
age and  are  needed  in  the  present  case  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  presented  by  heavy  tractive  effort  under  starting 
conditions  and  high  speeds  upon  the  level.  The  locomotive  is 
capable  of  exerting  a  tractive  effort  of  16,880  lbs.  at  20  m.p.h.  at 
the  one-houi  rating  of  the  motors;  or  of  maintaining  a  tractive 
effort  of  6,000  lbs.  at  a  speed  of  30  m.p.h.  In  other  words,  it  is 
capable  of  operating  a  500-ton  trailing  train  on  2  per  cent, 
grades  or  of  pulling  the  same  train  at  a  maximum  speed  of  30 
m.p.h.  on  the  level. 

Sprague  General  Electric  type  M  control  has  been  furnished, 
which  provides  three  combinations  of  motors,  with  a  total  of 
eighteen  steps.  Such  a  control  is  demanded  by  the  conditions 
of  service  because  a  high  speed  is  required  for  level  running 
with  through  freight  and  an  economical  slow  speed  for  heavy 
switching  work.     The  transfer  from  one  combination  of  motors 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 


As  a  result  of  borings  in  the  district  of  Talcahuane,  in  Chili, 
large  coal  beds  are  said  to  have  been  discovered.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  beds  will  yield  150,000,000  tons. 


The  railway  employees  in  France  have  a  national  '"syndicate" 
or  union,  with  branches  on  each  of  the  six  great  stems.  The 
secretary  of  that  branch  which  includes  the  State  Railway  em- 
ployees issued  a  circular  instructing  the  men  on  the  conduct 
to  be  followed  in  case  of  a  strike.  If  all  the  employees  should 
not  join  in  the  strike,  as  soon  as  one  is  declared,  bodies  of 
resolute  members  of  the  union  must  be  formed  at  all  important 
points,  determined  to  stop  the  running  of  trains,  cost  what  it 
may.  They  must  include  those  familiar  with  the  complications 
of  traffic,  and  able  to  select  the  weak  points,  and  to  disable  roll- 
ing   stock     etc.    by    removing    indispensable    parts.     They    must 


Electric   Locomotive   for  Freight   and   Switching 

to  another  has  been  arranged  in  connection  with  the  rheostat 
steps  so  as  to  secure  a  uniform  gradation  of  tractive  effort 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  control. 

Third  rail  shoes  and  trolley  poles  are  arranged  to  collect  cur- 
rent either  from  a  third  rail  or  from  an  overhead  trolley,  as 
demanded  by  the  equipment  of  the  various  Brooklyn  elevated 
and  surface  lines.  Air  compressors  are  mounted  in  the  main 
cab.  All  wiring  is  in  conduit  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the 
interior  of  the  cab  a  neat  appearance.  The  following  table 
gives  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  locomotive : 

Type  of  molori GE  212n 

NiimlxT  of  motors - » 

Oar  ratio 8  8'' 

Number  of  rlriving  whceli 8 

Diameter  8*  '"•  _  , 

Total  wheel  ha»e «2  f.    »  In. 

HiKl.l  whr-rl  law 0   ft.    8  in. 

L.tiKth   iti^.lr  knucklei SI    ft.    1   in. 

l.rriKih  iiMiii  (ah «   ft.    0  in. 

LcnKih  ..I  ..lb  over  all 27   ft.    0  in. 

Total  wemhl   110.000  lb. 

Tr.nlion  effort  at  SS  per  cent,  cnrfnclent JT.f'OO  lb. 

Speed  at  maximum  tractive  effort 17  m.p.h. 


Service   on    the    Brooklyn    Rapid    Transit    Lines. 

look  out  for  the  soldiers,  who  will  occupy  the  stations  at  the 
first  alarm.  All  comrades  must  cherish  hatred  against  those 
parasites  of  society,  the  capitalist  class,  and  spread  among  other 
workmen  contempt  for  legal  and  parliamentary  action,  and 
preach  boldly  the  use  of  e.xtra-legal  means;  direct  action,  in- 
jury to  the  service,  anti-militarism  and  anti-patriotism. 


An  ollicer  of  the  transportation  department  of  the  Russian 
empire  has  been  trying  to  learn  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
liave  express  trains  run  a  little  faster.  On  the  great  Nicholas 
Railway.  KiO  miles  long,  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
the  fastest  train  luTctofore  has  been  II  hours  on  the  road. 
Trials  have  been  made,  and  it  is  now  announced  that  one  train 
will  hereafter  make  the  journey  in  nine  hours;  but  doubts  are 
expres.se.l  whether,  with  tiic  present  condition  of  the  road,  such 
.speed  will  lie  sate.  As  each  of  the  terminal  cities  has  a  pop'ula- 
lion  of  more  than  a  million,  it  would  seem  proper  to  make  the 
road  lit  for  such  speed,  if  it  is  not  already. 


©cttv^ral  Ncttt0  jg>ccUon* 


The  ciiKiiunirii  i>l  tlu-  (  iiK'iiin.'ili.  Ihimilluii  it  D.iyti'ii  li:iv<- 
bcvn  Kcanlcil  ;iii  iiuri;i.sr  of  (J  pt-r  cent,  in  want's,  i-lTcclivc 
Novcml)tT  I. 

The  liiirlinntnii  has  Kr.iiilcd  :ui  S  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
w.iKcs  of  its  teleKiiipluTS.  The  increase  affects  2,'J(>."i  men  aiul 
amounts  to  ^fillO.miU  annually. 

At  Toledo,  Ohio,  November  "J,  the  ^rand  jury,  in  the  federal 
court,  found  indictments  against  the  lIockiiiK  Valley  r.iilway, 
ch.irniiiK  the  company  with  illegal  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
Simtlay  Creek  Coal  Company.  Indictments  were  also  reluriUMl 
against  the  coal  company. 

The  commission  on  the  issue  of  railway  securities  and  the 
capitalization  of  railways,  of  which  .Arthur  T.  Hadley  is  chair- 
man, will,  it  is  understood,  begin  a  series  of  public  hearings  at 
VVa-.hington  about  November  28.  '1  he  hearings  will  be  held  in 
the    Senate   office  building. 

The  extension  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Tunnel  railway 
northward  from  '1  Wenfy-tliird  street  to  Thirty-third  street.  New 
\  i^rk  City,  was  put  in  operation  November  10.  A  special  train 
with  a  party  of  gucsls  was  run  over  the  line  last  week.  On 
the  extension  farther  northward  from  I'^orty-second  street  and 
ihence  eastward  to  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  construction 
is  to  be  begun  next  spring. 

¥.  H.  Clark,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  delivered  an  address  before  the 
students  and  faculty  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  on  November  'i,  his  subject  being  "Problems 
of  the  Motive  Power  Department."  Mr.  Clark  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  with  the  class  of  '90. 

Telephones  have  been  introduced  for  train  despatching  on  the 
Shasta  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  291  miles;  206  miles 
of  the  main  lino  between  Ashland,  Ore.,  and  Red  Bluff,  Gal., 
and  95  miles  on  the  branch  from  Weed,  Cal.,  to  Klamath  Falls, 
Ore.  The  despatcher  is  at  Dunsmuir,  98  miles  north  of  Red 
Bluff,  the  southern  terminal  of  the  circuit.  This  entire  circuit  is 
ccmposed  of  copper  wire,  metallic  circuit,  weighing  300  lbs.  per 
mile. 

The  favorable  incidents  which  arc  entered  on  the  records 
of  the  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central,  as  published  in  the 
Illinois  Central  Employees'  Magazine,  include  some  things  not 
often  found  in  such  records.  A  station  agent  and  a  signal  main- 
tainer  discovered  a  brake-beam  dragging  under  a  car  and  stopped 
the  train ;  a  station  helper  discovered  the  defective  condition 
of  a  tender  truck  while  the  train  (No.  3)  was  standing  at  his 
station ;  a  conductor  discovered  a  broken  arch  bar  in  the  truck 
of  a  refrigerator  car;  a  brakeman  is  credited  for  quickly  dis- 
covering that  a  car  of  his  train  was  off  the  track,  and  a  flagman 
received  favorable  mention  for  having  discovered  a  broken  rail. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Merchants'  .Asso- 
ciation and  a  number  of  smaller  organizations  have  sent  com- 
munications to  the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission. 
First  district,  asking  that  it  defer  the  letting  of  contracts  for 
tlie  construction  of  the  proposed  tri-borough  subways.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  acting  on  the  report  of  a  committee 
headed  by  E.  H.  Outerbridge,  asks  a  reconsideration  of  the 
plans  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed  work  is  more 
than  the  city  can  reasonably  bear.  It  is  declared  also  that 
money  should  not  be  spent  for  construction  until  after  more 
complete  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  probable  cost  of 
equipment  and  operation. 

The  strike  of  express  wagon  drivers  in  New  York  city,  Jersey 
City  and  Hoboken  has  been  kept  up  throughout  the  past  week, 
and.  so  far  as  the  reportv;rs  can  gather,  the  large  express  com- 
panies are  seriously  crippled  in  their  collections  and  deliveries. 
1  he  employment  of  new  men  has  been  hampered  by  a  decision 
of  the  mayor  of  New  York  to  the  effect  that  every  man  driving 
an  express  wagon  must  have  a  license  from  the  city ;  and  licenses 
a.-e  granted  only  after  some  investigation  of  the  character  of 
the  applicant.  There  has  been  but  little  violence  during  the  past 
week,  but  innumerable  cases  of  annoyance,  and  on   Election  Day 


the  laiKo  cxprc's  companies,  as  well  as  the  department  store* 
(many  of  whose  drivers  either  had  been  m'luced  to  strike  or 
else  refused  to  work  because  of  danger;,  refraincfj  from  sending 
out  any  wagons.  'I  his  was  at  the  request  of  the  police  depart- 
ment of  the  city,  many  policemen  being  engaged  at  the  voting 
places.  Some  of  the  express  companies  displayed  on  their 
wagons  placards  reading  "Engaged  in  interstate  traffic  only," 
claiming  that  in  intcr.state  traffic  the  city  could  not  exact  licenses. 
The  drivers  of  taxicabs  also  joined  the  strikers  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  some  of  the  faxicab  companies,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  department  stores,  came  to  agreement  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  teamsters'  unions. 

Losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the 
month  of  October,  as  tabulated  by  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  amounted  to  $37,188,300,  an  unusually  large  sum,  an<! 
the  largest  total  for  a  month  since  the  San  l-rancisco  conflagra- 
tion. The  forest  fires  of  the  Northwest  contributed  $14,600,000 
to  this  list.  Without  the  forest  fires,  however,  the  total  is  stdl 
about  $5,000,000  more  than  for  the  same  month  in  1909.  The 
very  long  list  of  fires  causing  a  loss  of  $10,000  or  more  includes 
the  following  items  referring  to  railway  property : 

Tucson.  Ariz.,   railway   shops,  locomotives  and  cars. .  ?3a0,000 

Norfolk,  V.I.,  railway   ferryboat aO,000 

Indianapolis,    Ind.,   railway    freight  house 12,000 

Memphis,   Tenn.^  grain  elevator 75,000 

Southern    Ontario,    forest   fires 600.000 

Northern   Idaho,  forest  fires    4,500,000 

Montana,   national   forests    6,000,000 

Northern    Minnesota,    forest    fires 3,500,000 

Jamestown,   Cal.,   railway   shops 10,000 

Galveston,  Tex.,   railway   pier    155,000 

Princeton.  Ind.,  railway  machine  shop 400,000 

Sterling  City,  Cal..  railway  roundhouse  and  dwellings      50,000 

Hannibal.   Mo.,  railway  shops 100,000 

Calumet.    Mich.,   lake   steamer 150.000 

Charleston.  S    C.  railway  freight  house 25^000 

Elloree.  S.  C.  railway  platform  and  cotton 15,000 

Topeka.   Kan.,   railway  storage   yards 500.000 

Newbern,  N.  C,  railway  freight  depot 125,000 


Demurrage   Bureaus. 

For  the  recent  withdrawal  of  important  railways  from  de- 
murrage organizations  at  Chicago,  Buffalo  and  elsewhere  three 
reasons  are  given,  as  follows: 

1.  The  railways  have  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  with  the  state  commissions  w-here  required, 
tariffs  covering  demurrage  rules,  for  the  enforcement  of  which 
the  railways  are  responsible. 

^  2.  Under  uniform   rules   the  statistics  heretofore  kept  by  car 
demurrage  bureaus  are  no  longer  of  any  value. 

3.  The  supervision  and  accounting  necessary  to  see  that  the 
filed  tariffs  are  complied  with  should  be  placed  under  the  proper 
departments   of    the   railway   company. 

These  reasons  do  not  appear  to  me  to  touch  upon  the  central 
purpose  of  the  bureaus,  which  has  been  to  give  uniform  inter- 
pretation to  the  rules,  assure  each  member  that  all  the  other 
members  are  "toting  fair"  in  demurrage  matters,  and  to  act 
as  an  impartial  adjuster  of  claims  made  by  shippers  and  con- 
signees. 

Some  of  the  car  .iccountants  used  to  argue  that  a  consid- 
erable economy  could  be  effected  by  giving  them  charge  of 
demurrage  rules,  and  abandoning  the  bureaus.  This  economy 
seems  only  to  have  considered  the  payrolls  of  the  bureaus, 
and  gave  no  heed  to  the  joint  and  impartial  service  of  the 
bureaus.  It  is  being  discovered  now  that  there  is  but  little 
economy  even  in  that  direction,  but  the  cost  to  individual  roads 
may  be  so  distributed  as  to  make  it  appear  that  a  considerable 
economy  has  been  effected. 

It  docs  not  always  appear  to  a  railway  to  be  to  its  best  in- 
terest to  enforce  demurr.ige  rules.  And  to  say  that  shippers 
and  consignees  in  the  past  few  years  have  come  to  regard  a 
demurrage  rule  as  a  beneficence,  sounds  very  funny  to  a  de- 
murrage manager.  Most  of  them  think  the  penalty  obnoxious, 
except  in  rare  instances  when  it  is  applied  to  the  other  fellow. 
Talking  generally,  shippers  will  usually  admit  the  reasonable- 
ness and  the  necessity  for  the  demurrage  rules;  but  undertake 
to  collect  a  demurrage  charge  from  them  if  you  want  to  learn 
their  real  thought. 

1   have  yet  to  meet  a  railway  man  or  a  shipper  who  says  he 
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thinks  the  new  order  a  good  one.  They  all  say  that  it  appears 
tc  them  to  be  a  great  mistake.  Many  of  the  railways  that  have 
followed  in  the  movement  have  done  so  reluctantly.  Govern- 
mental authority  has  given  us  the  uniform  demurrage  code  and 
now  action  is  taken  to  destroy  the  organization  best  equipped 
to  maintain  uniformity. — A.  G.  Thomason,  in  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Negotiations    Between    Western    Railways   and    Brotherhood 
of  Engineers  Broken  Off. 

The  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers who  have  been  negotiating  with  the  officers  of  60  Western 
railways  for  increases  m  wages  have  broken  off  negotiations,  and 
on  November  7  they  announced  that  they  would  submit  to  a  vote 
of  the  members  the  question  of  whether  the  officers  of  the  broth- 
erhood should  be  authorized  to  declare  a  strike.  The  vote  will  be 
canvassed  in  Chicago  on  December  10,  and,  it  is  said,  will  be  the 
first  of  this  kind  that  has  been  taken  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  since  the  strike  on  the  Burlington  in  1888.  The 
railways  concerned  are  all  (with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Wabash)  west  of  a  line  drawn  north  and 
south  through  Chicago.  Practically  all  of  the  roads  west  of  this 
imaginary  line  are  involved.  They  have  136,000  miles  of  line,  or 
about  5.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  country.  The  total 
number  of  members  of  the  brotherhood  on  these  roads  is  esti- 
mated at  33,000,  but  the  total  number  of  locomotive  engineers  em- 
ployed by  them  is  about  40,000.  These  negotiations  have  been  in 
progress  since  September  26.  The  railways  have  been  represented 
by  W.  B.  Scott  (Harriman  Lines),  chairman;  A.  W.  Trenholm 
(C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.),  F.  C.  Batchelder  (B.  &  O.  Chi.  Term.),  F. 
E.  Ward  (C,  B.  &  Q.),  G.  H.  Emerson  (Great  Northern),  Grant 
Hall  (Canadian  Pacific),  F.  C.  Fox  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.),  W.  A.  Dur- 
ham (M.,  K.  &  T.),  T.  J.  Foley  (Illinois  Central),  and  H.  J. 
Simmons  (El  Paso  &  S.  W.).  The  brotherhood  was  represented 
by  Grand  Chief  Warren  S.  Stone  and  .'\ssistant  Grand  Chiefs 
Cadle,  Burgess,  Kennedy,  Mills  and  Corrigan. 

Before  the  negotiations  were  broken  off  the  railways  offered 
the  enginemen  increases  which  would  have  averaged  OVa  per  cent, 
and  would  have  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $3,600,000  a 
year  for  the  40,000  employees  who  would  have  gained  by  them. 
This  would  have  been  as  high  a  percentage  of  increase  as  was 
awarded  by  State  and  Federal  boards  of  arbitration  last  summer 
to  the  Western  switchmen  and  firemen.  Mr.  Scott  gave  out  a 
statement  in  which  he  said  in  part : 

"The  railway  managers  did  not  feel  that  in  view  of  the  present 
earnings  of  the  roads  there  was  any  justification  for  their  making 
such  large  advances  in  wages,  except  that  the  boards  of  arbitra- 
tion had  already  awarded  advances  to  the  switchmen  and  firemen, 
and  the  managers  felt  that  the  engineers  should  be  raised  in  the 
same  proportion,  although  the  net  earnings  of  the  railways  in- 
volved were  $3,500,000  less  in  July  and  .August,  1910,  than  in  the 
same  months  of  1909.  In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  in  1907,  only  a  little  over  three  years  ago,  the  engi- 
neers were  given  increases  in  wages  averaging  8*^  per  cent.  If 
they  had  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  railways  their  wages 
would  have  been  made  18  per  cent,  more  than  they  were  a  litt'.e 
over  three  years  ago. 

"About  a  week  ago  Mr.  Stone  asked  the  railway  managers  if 
thoy  would  agree  to  ask  for  mediation  by  Chairman  Knapp,  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  Labor  Commissioner 
N'cill.  The  railway  managers  promptly  replied  that  they  were 
willing  to  submit  the  question  to  mediation.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Stone  delivered  to  the  railway  managers  an  ultimatum.  Mr. 
Stone  was  asked  if  he  had  withdrawn  his  mediation  proposition. 
He  s.iid  that  he  had  not  made  any  proposition;  that  he  had 
merely  askerl  if  the  railway  officers  wou'd  ef)nsent  to  mediation, 
anfj  announced  vigorously  that  he  would  not  consent  to  media- 
tion or  arbitration  on  any  of  the  cjucsticns  involved." 

When  the  conmiittces  first  met,  the  representatives  of  the  en- 
ginemen presented  demands  which  would  have  involved  increases 
averaging  27  per  cent.  These  included  an  increase  of  l.'i  per  cent, 
in  the  pay  of  road  enginemen,  -32  per  cent,  in  the  pay  of  switch 
enginemen  and  7.'  per  cent,  in  the  pay  of  engincnu-n  on  Mallet 
locirnofives.  The  railways  recognized  the  eciiiity  of  making  cer- 
tain readjustments  on  account  of  the  increases  that  had  been 
granted  to  other  employees,  as  mcnfioncd  ;ibovc.  They  asked 
that  the  demands  of  the  engineers  be  modified,  but  this  request 
was  declined.     The  railway  managers  then  nfferrd   increases  ap 


proximating  6  per  cent.,  which  were  less  in  percentage  but  equal 
in  actual  money  to  the  advances  that  had  been  given  to  the  fire- 
men and  switchmen.  The  enginemen  rejected  this  and  renewed 
their  orig.nal  proposition.  The  managers  refused  to  consider 
this,  and  the  enginemen  made  a  modified  proposition  for  an  ad- 
vance of  24  per  cent.  This  being  unsuccessful,  too,  they  subse- 
quently made  a  modified  proposition  for  an  advance  of  18  per 
cent.  The  railway  managers  indicated  that  if  the  employees 
would  make  a  proposition  for  an  advance  appro-ximating  13  per 
cent,  they  would  consider  it.  The  enginemen  then  made  a  prop- 
osition which  they  claimed  amounted  to  13  per  cent.,  but  which 
really  amounted  to  IG'/s  per  cent.  The  managers  then  offered  the 
advance  of  9 (2  per  cent.,  which  was  a  split  between  the  6  per 
cent,  they  had  offered  and  the  13  per  cent,  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  enginemen  claimed  they  were  asking.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  enginemen  rejected  this  proposition. 

One  of  the  points  on  which  the  managers  and  the  enginemen 
differed  most  widely  was  regarding  the  differentials  that  should 
be  established  between  the  wages  of  the  men  on  Mallet  com- 
pounds and  on  other  freight  engines.  The  managers  were  will- 
ing to  increase  the  differential  between  the  pay  on  the  two  types 
of  engines  to  75  cents  a  day,  but  the  employees  insisted  on  a  dif- 
ferential which  would  have  made  the  pay  of  men  on  Mallets  al- 
most double  that  of  those  on  other  freight  engines.  The  engine- 
men  also  insisted  that  the  authority  of  their  union  be  extended  to 
matters  relating  to  all  kinds  of  power  used  on  steam  railways, 
and  particularly  over  gasolene  motor  cars.  The  railway  managers 
indicated  a  willingness  to  give  the  old  enginemen  preference  when 
motormen  were  to  be  employed,  but  would  not  consent  to  making 
the  positions  of  engineman  and  motorman  entirely  interchange- 
able. 

Another  point  on  which  differences  developed  was  regarding 
the  amount  of  preparatory  time  that  should  be  allowed  engine- 
men  for  getting  their  engines  ready  for  their  runs.  Enginemen 
are  now  required  to  be  at  their  engines  30  minutes  before  leaving 
time.  The  committeemen  wanted  this  time  to  be  counted  in  the 
period  during  which  they  were  on  duty.  They  also  demanded 
that  all  time  during  which  they  are  delayed  en  route  shall  be 
counted  as  overtime.  Of  course,  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
enginemen  are  paid  on  the  mileage  basis,  and  if  a  man  ordinarily 
makes  a  run  of  100  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  on  ac- 
count of  a  delay  of  30  minutes  en  route  the  length  of  time  that 
he  is  out  is  increased  to  three  hours  they  want  him  to  be  paid 
overtime  for  the  extra  30  minutes.  The  managers  refused  to 
agree  to  pay  for  preparatory  time,  etc.,  except  when  the  man 
actually  worked  more  than  the  maximum  number  of  hours  con- 
stituting a  working  day. 


Electrification    Estimates    of    B.    &    A. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  has  for  two  or  three  years  been 
considering  whetlK-r  it  would  not  require  the  railways  entering 
Boston  to  eleclrily  their  most  congested  lines,  and  the  special 
commission  which  was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  matter  has 
lately  received  tentative  plans  from  the  roads.  The  plans  pre- 
sented by  the  Boston  &  .Albany,  which  are  called  "studies,"  are 
set  forth  at  considerable  length  m  the  Boston  Transcript.  The 
officers  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  say  now,  as  they  said  two  years 
ago,  that  if  they  electrify  their  line  they  will  have  to  carry  the 
scheme  at  least  as  far  as  South  I'ramingham,  22  miles,  and  that 
it  will  not  pay;  net  receipts  will  be  reduced.  The  Transcript 
does  not  claim  to  have  authentic  information  as  to  these  plans 
but  its  guesses  apj.-ear  to  be  based  on  what  must  have  been  quite 
detailed  inspiration. 

Of  the  228  trains  to  and  from  Boston  over  that  roail,  daily, 
j'bout  60  per  cent,  begin  and  end  their  trips  within  the  district 
wl.lch  il  is  proposetl  to  electrify.  The  .\'ew  York  Central,  which 
controls  the  line  and  which  has  been  using  electric  traction  at 
New  York  for  several  years,  would  use  direct  current  at  Boston 
the  same  as  at  New  York,  but  the  art  has  made  such  progress 
since  the  New  York  lines  were  electrified  that  a  current  of  12,000 
volts  probably  would  be  used.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Kdison 
Company,  with  its  enormous  units  of  power,  probably  could  fur- 
nisii  current  to  the  Boston  &  Albany  cheaper  than  it  could  it- 
self generate  the  electricity  in  a  power  hnuse  of  its  own.  On 
the  four-track  line  from  Boston  to  South  I'ramingham,  the  pas- 
senger stations  are  all  on  the  south  side  of  tlu*  line  and  the 
local  trains  use  the  scnitherninosf  pair  of  these  tracks;  but  in 
electrifying  the   I  ne  ami  increa.siiig  the  speed  and   freciueiicy  of 
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trains,  the  wcstlwiiiul  electric  trains  would  prnhiiMy  Ik-  ih.uiKcd 
to  the  nortlierninost  lr:ick,  thus  iieci-s<titatinj{  the  eslalili.shinent 
ol'  (iiiplieate  platforms  and  huildinKs  at  each  slalimi,  with  over- 
head hridnes,  or  passaKes  heneath  the  tracks,  for  passenKcrs 
crossinK  from  one  !>i<le  of  the  line  to  another.  It  is  not  prohahic 
that  the  Moston  \-  Alhany  would  be  willing  to  use  the  subway 
tracks  in  the  South  station,  as  to  do  this  it  would  he  necessary 
to  cross  the  New  Ila\en  tracks  at  a  |)oint  soine  distance  out. 
Probably,  also,  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  new  overhead 
station  at  the  Hack  Hay  in  place  of  ihc  present  outbound  and 
inbound  stations,  which  are  separate  one  from  the  other. 


Texas  Opposition   to    Federal    Regulation   of   Securities. 

W.  I).  Williams,  of  the  Texas  Railway  Commission,  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  William  E.  S.  (iriswold,  of  the  commission  which 
was  appointed  by  President  Taft  to  investigate  the  <piestion  of 
federal  remilaticii  of  railway  securities,  opposing  the  reyulrition 
«)f  securities  by  the  federal  goveriuncnt.  Mr.  Williams  says  that 
the  people  of  Texas  have  worked  out  a  system  of  railway  regu- 
lation aiul  are  operating  it  "reasonably  well  and  fairly  to  the 
>atisfaction  of  our  own  producers,  consumers  and  middlemen." 
I  e  continues : 

"If  there  were  no  other  reason — and  there  arc  many — agamst 
Federal  jurisdiction  of  railway  capitalization,  it  ought  to  be  suf- 
licient  that  it  t.ikes  from  Texas  the  benclit  of  its  20  years  of 
struggle  and  elTort  and  subjects  it  now  to  the  hazard  of  some 
new  and  untried  plan.  It  deprives  it  of  its  local  control  of  a 
matter  which  vitally  affects  its  local  prosperity.  It  compels  it 
to  submit  to  methods  which  may  and  probably  will  be  entirely 
unsuited  to  its  local  necessities.  And  most  of  all,  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  jurisdiction,  our  citizens  who  are  eagerly 
interested  in  and  entirely  qualified  for  state  and  municipal  af- 
fairs, who  look  at  these  things  close  at  hand  and  can  trace-  the 
tfTect  of  local  politics  in  local  business  and  upon  the  local  wel- 
fare, find  themselves  deprived  of  their  power,  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  distant  and  national  governmental  center,  where 
their  own  wishes  are  unconsidered  and  they  arc  themselves  with- 
out political  potency.  Their  interest  in  the  public  good  dies  and 
they  come  more  and  more  to  feel  as  a  people  who  are  without 
a  country.  More  and  more  they  turn  their  attention  to  striving 
for  material  gains  alone  and  ahvays,  in  which  this  unnatural 
growth  of  the  Federal  power  continues,  the  value  of  our  citizens 
becomes  less  and  less.  Wealth  may  increase,  but  liberty  will 
surely  decay." 

Walker    D.     Hines    on     the     Railway     Situation. 

Walker  D.  Hines,  chairman  of  the  executive  board  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Santa  F^e,  in  a  recent  address  at  Topeka, 
Kan.,  said : 

"We  all  recognize  that  a  new  era  has  come  in  railway  man- 
agement. I  believe  that  railway  ofBcers  generally  accept  in  the 
utmost  good  faith  this  new  state  of  affairs  and  earnestly  desire 
to  co-operate  with  the  public  and  to  give  the  public  full  in- 
formation as  to  railway  conditions.  1  have  come  in  contact 
to  an  unusual  extent  with  the  presidents  and  general  counsel 
of  practically  all  of  the  important  raihvays  in  the  United  Slates 
and  have  frankly  exchanged  views  with  them  upon  this  subject, 
so  that  I  think  I  am  especially  well  qualified  to  assure  you  that 
railway  officers  do  accept  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  proper 
spirit. 

"But  tlie  change  which  has  come  about  and  has  caused  the 
public  to  take  such  active  part  in  railway  management  calls  for 
a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  well  as  on 
the  part  of  the  railways. 

"The  first  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
that  there  is  a  mistaken  notion  in  the  present  day  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  railway  companies  to  earn  more  than  6  per  cent. 
upon  their  value.  This  idea  is  repeatedly  asserted,  but  is  abso- 
lutely wrong. 

"It  is  generally  claimed  by  those  who  assert  this  error  that 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  announced  the 
principle  that  railways  and  other  public  service  corporations 
ought  not  to  be  pcrnntted  to  earn  more  than  G  per  cent,  upon 
their  value  and  the  supporters  of  this  claim  generally  cite  the 
supreme  court's  decision  in  the  New  York  Gas  case.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  neither  in  this  case 
nor  in  any  other  case  has  the  supreme  court  ever  decided  any 
such  thing.    On   the  contrary,   all   that  the   court  suggested   in 


ll'.at  case  was  lliiit  the  IcKinlaturc  constitutionally  could  not  re- 
duce the  rates  of  the  Has  company  no  as  to  produce  IcJs  earn- 
ings than  G  per  cent,  upon  the  company's  properly. 

"The  next  point  to  which  I  wi.nh  to  call  your  attention  is 
that  the  public  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  fact  that  a  rad- 
way  company  must  be  conlinually  erdarging  and  improving  its 
property  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  and  refiuirements  of  the  public 
and  promote  the  public  convenience  and  safety. 

"It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  rlircctors  of  the  Santa  I'c,  to  in- 
stance one  road,  that  m  order  to  spend  the  $.V),000,000  a  year 
needed  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  property 
so  as  to  meet  public  requirements  and  promote  public  conveni- 
ences and  safety,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  about  $10,000,000 
of  surplus  earnings  after  paying  a  dividend  of  0  per  cent  on 
the  common  stock,  and  to  invest  this  in  the  property,  and  that 
this  will  afford  a  basis  for  borrowing  additional  money  at  the 
rate  of  about  $20,000,000  a  year  to  invest  likewise  in  the  prop- 
erty, thus  affording  the  sum  needed  for  the  improvement  of 
the  property. 

"To  cut  down  carnmgs  so  as  to  allow  only  6  per  cent,  on 
the  present  common  stock  and  to  leave  no  surplus  to  invest  in 
the  property  and  sustain  the  company's  credit  will  put  an  end 
to  the  raising  of  the  money  needed  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  property." 

University  Extension  for  Engineers. 
The  United  Steam  Kngiiieers  of  Detroit  have  concluded  an 
arrangement  with  the  University  of  Michigan,  by  which  the 
university  will  co-operate  with  the  engineers  in  giving  instruc- 
tion in  Detroit  regularly  five  days  in  a  week — the  university  ex- 
tension idea  applied  to  the  instruction  of  engineers.  The  plans 
are  now  being  perfected.  The  "United  Steam  Engineers"  in- 
cludes two  local  societies  of  the  International  Union  of  sta- 
tionary engineers,  two  of  the  National  Association  of  station- 
ary engineers,  and  one  each  of  the  Universal  Council  of  Crafts- 
men and  the  marine  engineers'  association.  These  bodies  are 
made  up  of  men  who  run  stationary  engines,  engmes  on  boats, 
hoisting  engines,  etc.,  including,  we  believe,  gas  engines.  The 
members  of  these  associations  recognize  that  their  work  is  now 
of  such  an  exacting  nature  and  its  complications  are  so  con- 
stantly increasmg,  that  the  only  way  for  engineers  to  keep  up- 
to-date  and  for  their  helpers  to  prepare  themselves  properly 
for  promotion,  is  to  have  improved  means  of  availing  them- 
selves of  all  possible  knowledge  in  their  field.  It  is  expected 
that  Dean  Cooley,  of  the  engineering  schools  of  the  university, 
will  appoint  an  instructor  who  will  reside  in  Detroit.  Probably 
this  instructor  will  arrange  to  hold  evening  classes  at  such 
places,  and  with  such  frequency  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  wants  of  all  the  associations  interested.  It  is  proposed  to 
provide  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction.  It  is  said  that  the 
organizations  named  have  1,400  members  in  Detroit. 


Mr.  Stilwell's  Plans. 

I  am  in  favor  of  controlling  railways  by  a  fixed  policy,  mak- 
ing the  requirements  everywhere  the  same,  and  as  simple  as 
can  be  framed  in  order  to  execute  the  laws  and  guard  public 
safety. 

Why  cannot  specifications,  as  for  building,  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  so  that  when  capital  makes  up  its  mind  to  build  a  rail- 
way it  may  read  the  rules  governing  the  investment  and  if  it 
does  not  like  them — may  invest  in  some  other  enterprise,  or  go 
to  Mexico  or  Argentina  or  Canada,  where  the  building  of  rail- 
ways is  cordially  invited  and  heartily  encouraged? 

If  electric  headlights  are  a  requisite,  insert  it  in  the  specifica- 
tions ;  then  you  will  not  buy  acetylene  headlights  on  all  your 
new  engines  one  day  and  the  next  have  to  change  them  for 
electric  lights.  If  you  must  run  three  passenger  trains  daily, 
even  though  there  is  not  enough  business  for  two,  put  it  in 
the  specifications!  If  you  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  place 
advertising  matter  in  the  stations,  put  it  in  the  specifications ! 
If  you  must  manicure  the  cattle's  hoofs  and  braid  pink  ribbons 
in  their  tails,  in  transit,  put  it  in  the  specifications!  If  a  brake- 
man  is  needed  at  the  front  while  trains  are  running  through 
cities,  put  it  in  the  specifications !  Let's  find  or  create  a  cor- 
rect state  standard  and  then  adopt  it  for  all  roads  throughout 
the  Union. 

There  are  hundreds  of  instances  where  the  state  requirements. 
as  to  conditions,  are  more  unfair  than  the  rates. 

If  the  different  states  would  agree  to  appointment  of  an  arbi- 
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tration  committee  comprising  10  or  12  of  the  representative 
business  minds  of  the  United  States;  this  committee  to  draft 
a  simple  railway  law  that  would  be  uniform  in  its  requirements, 
such  board  would  understand  how  to  cut  out  the  driftwood 
of  complications  and  simplify  the  law.  Then  let  each  state  ac- 
cept it  for  a  10  or  lo-year  period. 

This  plan  would  bnng  great  prosperity' ;  the  following  influx 
of  foreign  money  would  be  as  great  as  though  a  Klondike  had 
been  discovered  in  the  heart  of  the  United  States. 

Each  road  would  then  understand  what  it  must  do  through  its 
set  specifications,  and  if  it  does  not  approve  the  restrictions 
would  refrain  from  building. 

The  greatest  question  before  the  American  people  is  to  simply 
solve  the  railway  problem  and  to  do  it  quickly — the  quicker,  the 
better. — A.  E.  Siilii.'ell.  president  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &■ 
Orient,  in  The  Bankers'  Magazine. 


Mr.    Kahn's    Observations    in    the    West. 

In  my  tour  of  the  West  I  was  impressed  by  the  stupendous 
business  opportunity  the  section  holds  out,  and  by  the  very  great 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  required  to  develop  this  section. 
The  building  of  railways  and  of  industrial  works  will  call  for 
vast  sums,  and  it  is  the  moderate  investor  who  must  supply  this 
money.  The  rich  have  not  money  enough.  Rich  men  are  only 
the  instruments  through  which  large  enterprises  are  carried  out. 
The  moderate  investor  will  demand  safety  against  attack.  It 
is  always  the  investor  of  moderate  means  who  is  injured  by 
agitation  and  disturbance.  Men  of  wealth  can  foresee  disaster 
in  time  to  escape.  When  trouble  threatens,  capital  runs,  and  it 
can  run  faster  than  any  sprinter.  I  believe  agitation  is  on  the 
decline,  the  crisis  past.  AH  that  business  asks  is  that  it  shall 
have  stable  conditions  to  work  under;  that  those  who  shape  pub- 
lic policy  shall  decide  what  they  want  to  do.  Business  then  will 
adjust  itself  to  conditions. — Otto  H.  Kahn,  director  of  the  Union 
Pacific. 


Japanese  Commercial  Commissioners  Honor  Howard   Elliott. 

When  the  Honorary  Commercial  Commissioners  of  Japan 
were  in  the  Un'ted  States  last  year  on  their  trip  around  the 
world,  Howard  Elliott,  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  did  a 
great  deal  to  make  their  visit  to  this  country  pleasant  and 
profitable.  He  assisted  the  cities  of  Seattle.  Spok.-xne,  Tacoma. 
Portland  and  San  Francisco  in  perfecting  the  arrangements  for 
the   cntertainrnciit   of   the   commissinners   in   these   cities   and   se- 
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curcfj  many  concessicns  fnr  thcrn  from  th<'  different  railway 
companies.  In  appreciation  of  Mr.  Elliott's  many  services  to 
them,  the  t'lminissiiin  has  just  sent  him  a  loving  cup,  of  which 
a  phfitoKraphic  r<pro(hiction  is  xivcn  herewith.  It  has  also 
sent  him  a  resolution  oti  silk,  a  reprudurtion  of  which  is  also 
printed  hercwitli.  The  translation  of  the  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


"The  Honorary  Commercial  Commissioners  of  Japan,  who, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  United 
States  in  the  latter  part  of  1909,  occupying  three  months  and 
covering  11,000  tniles  and  53  cities,  desire  to  place  on  record 
their  most  grateful  recognition  of  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
unifonnly  extended   tu  them  both  by  the  officials   and  people  of 


Cup   Presented  to    Howard    Elliott. 

the  United  States.  They  believe  that  this  visit  has  materially 
contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  the  bonds  of  amity  and  good 
understanding  and  the  development  of  trade  relations  between 
the  two  nations,  whose  continued  welfare  and  prosperity  will' 
always  be  the  object  of  their  sincere  solicitude. 

(Signed) 

Shibusawa,  Eiiclii,  Baron 
Nakano.  Buei 
Doi.  .Michio 


Fujic,  Nagataka 
ITara,  Rinnosuke 
Hara,  Kyuta 
Hibiya.  Heizaemon  ^ 
Horikostii,  Zenjure 
Ito,  Morimatsu 
Ishibashi.  Tamenosuke 
Ivvahara.  Kenzo 
Iwamoto,  Einosuke 
Twaya.  Siieo 
Kadono,  Tominosuke 
K.ntiila,  Naibu.  Baron 
l\amino.  Kinnosuke 
Koike,  Kunizo 
Kvimagaya.  Taizo,  Dr. 
Macliida.    Tokiinosuke 
.Matsukata,  Kojiro 


Matsumura,  Tostiio 
Midziino.  Kokichi 
Minami.  Takaiiro.  Dr. 
Nakahashi.  Tokugoro 
Nezu.    Kaictiiro 
Nishiike,  Nariyoshi 
Nishimura.  Jihei 
Oi.  Bokusliin 
Utani.  Kahei 
Sakaguctii.  Heibei 
Satake.  Sakutaro 
Shito,  .'\kira 
Soda.  Kinsaku 
Takaislii,  Shingoro 
Takatsuji,  Narazo 
Taki.  Kumejiro 
Taimira,  Shinkichi^ 
Watase,  Torajiro     *'. 
Zumuto,  Motosada 


What's   In   a   Name7 

Following  the  rejection  of  the  application  by  the  Cincinnati,, 
'ieorgctown  &  Portsmouth  Railroad  Company  for  remission  of 
taxes,  it  is  probable  that  the  company's  charter,  which  is  for 
a  steam  road,  may  be  changed.  The  company  has  converted 
its  road  into  an  electric  interurban  railway,  but  still  uses  a 
steam  locomotive  on  some  heavy  grades  in  hauling  freight, 
i^lectric  roads  in  Ohio  pay  a  tax  of  but  one  and  twi)-tenths 
per  cent,  on  their  gross  receipts  while  steam  roads  pay  I  per 
rent. 


Railway    Apprenticeships    Desired    for   Chinese    Students. 

Cor.sul-Gencral  S.  S.  Kiiabenshuc,  of  Tientsin.  Cliitia,  under 
date  of  Sept.  5,  1910,  states  that  the  president  of  the  Toiinshait 
Engineering  and  Mining  College  is  desirous  of  obtaining  appren- 
ticeships with  .\mcrican  railway  comiiaiiies  or  railw.\v-supply 
companies  for  graduates  in  the  course  of  railway  engiiu'ering 
offered  by  that  college.  This  would  enable  the  I'liinese  appren- 
tices to  become  familiar  with  .American  railway  materials,  and 
would  undoubtedly  exert  some  inlluencc  in  securing  future 
Chinese  orders  for  these  materials. 
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New     R;iilway    to    Siberia. 

AnhatiKcl,  the  chid  port  of  export  for  Western  Siberia  over 
the  I'crm-Kotlass  Railway  ant!  by  river  to  ArchaiiKfl.  is  likely 
in  llic  near  future  to  occupy  a  still  more  prominent  position, 
money  liavinn  l)i'en  vutc<l  (or  the  survey  of  the  new  direct  rouir 
to  Siberia  via  I'st-Ukta,  Itoroslavsky  aiicl  i'erm.  The  tralVic  on 
the  IVrni-Koil.iss  Railway  in  l!M)!>  aniiMnitcil  to  .'lOC.MKt  tuns, 
bcinK  nearly  twice  as  nnich  as  in  precedinn  years  and  the  line 
(arninn  a  dividend   I'ur  the  lirst  lime. 

Railway    Business    Association. 

The  Railway  lUisitiess  Association  announces  as  the  speakers 
for  its  annual  dinner  ;it  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  City 
on  the  evening  of  Novend)er  '22.  1!)I0,  the  Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp, 
i-h:iirman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  C'ommission ;  Daniel  Will- 
ard,  presiduit  of  the  Ualtimore  &  t)hio,  and  also  president  of 
the  American  Railway  Association;  John  ClaHin,  president  of 
the  H.  H.  Clallm  Company,  and  George  A.  Post,  president  of 
the  Railway  lUisincss  Association,  who  will  preside. 

In  announcing  the  dmner,  the  association  says:  "That  dif- 
ferences as  to  railway  problems  may  be  adjusted,  good  feeling 
with  regard  to  them  prevail,  and  wise  solutions  insure  perma- 
nent national  prosperity,  it  is  desirable  that  all  concerned  should 
study  sympathetically  one  another's  point  of  view.  The  Rail- 
way Uusiness  Association  was  formed  in  1908  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  railwaj-  materials  and  equipment,  contractors  in  rail- 
way construction  and  dealers  in  railway  supplies,  to  promote 
such  conciliation.  The  association  now  in  1910,  as  in  1909,  has 
arranged  for  that  purpose  a  dinner.  Here  the  governmental 
regulator,  the  shiiiper,  the  railway  manager,  the  financier  and 
the  manufacturer  of  railway  goods,  may  get  acquainted  and 
talk  it  over.  Each  speaker  is  expected  to  indicate  what  con- 
cessions can  be  made  by  any  party  in  interest,  his  own  included, 
as  a  contribution  to  a  better  understanding.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
utterances  upon  this  occasion  will  have  a  substantial  and  be- 
peticent  influence  m  establishing  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
general  public  at  home  and  abroad  that  the  .\merican  railway 
policy  is  to  be  cor.servative  and  constructive." 

Traffic    Club    of    St.     Louis. 

The  ne.xt  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  St.  Louis  will  be 
held  at  the  Jcfiferson  hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  November  16, 
when  the  annual  election  of  officers  will  be  held.  The  nominat- 
ing committee  has  submitted  one  ticket  and  the  "insurgents" 
have  prepared  another  list  of  names  for  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Both  tickets  are  headed  by  C.  R.  Gray,  senior  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  for  president,  and  both 
also  include  George  J.  Tansey,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Trans- 
fer Company,  for  first  vice-president,  and  George  W.  Simmons, 
vice-president  of  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  for  second 
vice-president. 


Central   Railway  Club. 

.At  the  regular  meeting  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 11.  Dexter  C.  Buell,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  education  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Educational  Bureau 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad." 


Canadian    Society   of   Civil    Engineers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  mechanical  section  held  in  Montreal, 
Que.,  November  10,  J.  A.  Shaw  presented  a  paper  on  "Power 
Plant  Practice." 


Railway  Surgeons. 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  &  New  England  Association 
of  Railway  Surgeons  in  New  York  on  November  3.  Dr.  V.  A. 
Goodwin,  of  Binghamton.   N.  'N'..  was  elected  president 
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MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


Thf  following   list  gives   names  of  secretaries,  dates  of   next   or   regular 
meetings,  and  places  of  meeting. 


.■\i«  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
American   .Association   of   Demurrage  Okficers. — .-V.  G.   Thomason,   Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;  next  meeting  June  22,  1911;    Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


AMRRlrAN    AtllOCIATinN    or   (itXrRAI.    t'AMRKOEl    AND   TlCKtT    AcEWTi.— C    M. 

Hurl,  lloiiim,  MaiR.i    nrxt  metling,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Amrrkan  A««n  or  l.ocAl,  r«Rii.ilT  AoEMTt'  Am'h. — G.  W.  Dtnniton,  Penn. 

(  ....  Ti.M.i,  Ohi... 
Am«riian  Am'N  'If  Kaiiroad  SiiraRiNTRMDEMTl. — O.  G.  Fetter,  Carew  Uwlg.. 

Cincinrinti,  Ohio. 
Amrrkan    HAii.WAr  AuRociATi'iN.— W.   F,  Allen,  24   Park  Place,   New   Y''flt 
AMr.KifA.i   Kaii.way  IIriduk  and  Buii.diko  A»»ociatioi». — C.  A.  Llcbty,  C.  ft 

N.  W..  thlcago;    Sept.  17  10,   1011;    St,  lxjiii».  Mo. 
AMRRifAN  Kaiiwav  I'-noimrrrino  and  Maint.  or  Way  A»»'k.— K.  H.  Fritcb, 

M..iiii<ln..rk    Itldu.,  Chiiago;     March  2l-2a,   1011;    Chicago. 
Amirican    Kaii.way   Induiitriai.  Aii»ociation. — (i.  U.  Stewart,   St.   L,  S.   W. 

Ky.,  St.   Loiiiii,   Mo.;    Mav  (1.  lOU;    Detroit,  Mich. 
American    Railway    Mahtrr   MrciiANici'  Auociation.— J.   W.  Taylor,   OIil 

Colony   Building,  Chicago. 
Am.   Railway  Tool  Forrmknr  A««'n.— O.  T.  Harroun,  Bloomington,  111. 
Amerkan    KoAiiiuiiii.KKi'  Arso,  lAiiov— Ore.  00;    ln-li.iii.i|.oli»    Ind. 
Am.  Soc.  for  Tehtino  Mai erialii,-- Prof.  K,  Marhurn,  (Jniv.  of  Penn,,  Phila. 
Am.  Soc.  of  Civil  Knoh.— C.   W.  Hunt,  220  W.  f,7th  .St.,  S.  Y.;     l«t  and  Sd 

Wed.,  except  July  and  Augutl;    annual,  Jan.  18-10;  New  York 
Am.    Society   of   Enuineerino  CoNTHACTOas. — ^D.  J, 

New   York. 
Amkrican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  20  W.  ZOtb 

St..  New  York;  annual,   IJec.  0-9;    New  York. 
American    Electric    Railway   Association. — H.   C.   Donecker,  20   W.   30th 

St.,  New  York. 
Association  op  Am.   Ry.  Accounting  OrriCERS. — C.  G.   Phillips,  148   Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago;    April  26,   1011;    New  Orleans,  La.        .    _    ,      _.. 
Association  op  Railway  Claim  Agents. — J.  R.  McSherry,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago;   May,  1911;    Montreal,  Can.  ,      .-  ,  x     <- 
Association    of    IJailway   Electrical   Engineers — G.    B.    Colegrove,   I.    U 

R.R.,  Chicago. 
Association   op   Railway  Telegraph   Superintendents. — P.  W.   Drew,    ISS 
Adams  St.,  Chicago;    June  19,  1011;    Boston.  „     ,    „.  ,, 

Ass'n  of  Trans,  and  Car  Acc.  Officers.— G.   P.  Conard,  24  Park  Place,  N. 

Y.;  Dec.  1314,  Chicago;    June  20-21,  1011,  Cajie  May  City,  N.   I. 
Canadian  Railway  Club.— James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal,  Que.; 

1st  Tues.  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;    Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Encs.— Clement  H.  McLcod,  418  Dorchester  Sl. 

Montreal,  Que.;    Thursdays;   Montreal;  annual,  last  week  January. 
Car    Foreman's    Association    of    Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    50th 
Court,  Chicago:    2d   Monday  in  month;    Chicago.  .,  „  . 

Central  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  05  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d  Fri- 
day in  January,  March,  May,  Sept.  and  Nov.;   Buffalo. 
Civil  Engineers'   Society  of  St.    Paul,— D.   F.  Jurgcnsen,   110  Winter   St., 

St.  Paul;    2d   Monday,  except  June,  July,  and  Aug.;     St.  Paul. 
Engineers'  .Society  of  Penn.— E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Harnsburg,  Pa_ 
Engineers'   Society  of  Western    Pennsylvania. — E.   K.    Ililes,  803    bulton 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  annual,  Jan.  17,  1011;  Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim  Association.— Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  PoL   R.R., 

Richmond,   Va.;    20th  annual,  June  21,  1011;   St.   Paul,  Minn. 
General  Superintendents'  Ass'n  of  Chicago. — H.   D.    Tudson,   200   Adams 

St.,  Chicago;    Wednesday  preceding  3d  Thurs. ;    Chicago. 
Indianapolis  Ry.  and  Mech'l  Club. — B.  S.  Downey,  C,  H.  &  D.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  r.    ^r         1. 
International  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  9» 

Liberljr  St.,  New  York;    next  convention,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Internat'l  Ry.  Fuel  Ass'n.— D.  B.  Sebastian,  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago; 
May  15-18;    Chattanooga,  Tenn.  ,     ti    t>  rv 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — L.  H.  Bryan,  1>. 

&  I.    R.   Ry..     Two   Harbors,  Minn. 
Int.  Ry.  Master  Blacksmiths'  Ass'n. — A    L.  Woodworth,  Lima,  Ohio. 
International   Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 
11    Brussels;     1915,  Berlin.  .         ^       ,,  .  t        _.. 

Iowa  Railway  Club. — W.  B.  Harrison,  Union  Station,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Sd 

Friday  in  month,  except  July  and  August;    Des  Moines. 
Master  Car   Builders'  Assn.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony   Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Master  Car  and  Loco.  Painters'  Ass'n  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane, 

B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass.  „.  .,       „ 

N^w  England  Railroad  Club.— G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St     Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday   in  month,  except  June,  July,  .Aug.  and    Sept.;   Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club.— H.   D.   Vought,  95  Liberty   St.,  New  York;   td 

Friday   in   month,   except  June,  July  and  August;   New   York. 
North-West  Railway  Club.— T.  W.  Flanagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;    1st  Tues. 

after  2d  Mon,,  except  June,  July,  .August;     St.  Paul  and  Minn. 
Northern  Railway  Clue.— C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.;    4th  Saturday; 

Duluth. 
Omaha  Railway  Club. — A.  H.  Christiansen,  Barker  Blk.;  Second  Wed. 
Railway    Club    of    Kansas    City. — C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;    3d  Friday  in  month;    Kansas  City. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— J.  D.  Conway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;    4th  Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;    Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  12  North  Linden  St.,  Betli- 

lehem.   Pa. 
Railway  S'keepers'  .Ass'n. — J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  CoUinwood,  O. ;    annual. 

May,  1911. 
Rich-mond  Railroad  Club. — F.  O,  Robinson;    2d  Monday;  Richmond.  V'a. 
RoADMASTERS'  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  Way  Ass'n. — Walter  E.  Emery,  P.  &  P. 

U.  Ry.,  Peoria,  111.;    Oct.,   1911;    St.  Louis. 
St.    Louis    Railmay    Ci.ub. — B.    W.    Frauenthal,   Union    Station,    St.    Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June^  July  and  Aug.;  St.  Louis. 
Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Station, 

Chicago. 
Southern   Association  of  Car  Service   Officers. — E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.  R.  Ry.,  Montgomery    Ala. 
Southern    &    Southwestren    R.R.   Club. — A.    J.   Merrill,   Prudential    Bldg., 

Atlanta;    3d  Thurs.:    Jan..   Mar.,  July.  Sept.  and  Nov.;  Atlanta. 
Toledo   Transportation    Club. — L.    G.   Macomber,    Woolson   Spice   Co.,   To- 
ledo; 1st  Sat.;    annual.  May  6,  1011;    Toledo. 
Transportation  Club  of  Buffalo. — J.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  1st  Sat  after  1st 

Wed,:  annual,   Dec.   13:    Buffalo. 
Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  200  Broadway,  New  York;  last 

Tuesday   in    month,   except   June,  July   and    August;     New   York. 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — T.   J.   Walters,  Oliver   Building,  Pittsburgh; 

meetings  monthly;    Pittsburgh, 
Train   Despatciiers'  Ass'n  of  -America. — J.  F.   Mackie,  7042   Stewart  Ave., 

Chicago:  annual.  June  20.  1911:    Baltimore. 
Traveling  Eng'rs'  Assn.— W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R..  E.  Buffalo. 
Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Winni- 
peg;   2d  Monday,  except  June,  Julv  and  August;    Winnipeg. 
Wood  Preservers'  Ass  n. — F.  J.  Angier,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago; 
annual,  Jan.  17-10;    Chicago. 
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Qlraffir   Netuie. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  announced  increases  in  season 
ticket  fares  throughout  its  New  Jersey  division. 

The  committee  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  has  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of  uniform  bills 
of  lading,  expects  to  take  the  subject  up  again  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

A  traffic  arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  Western  Pacific 
and  the  Santa  Fe  under  which  the  Western  Pacific  will  be  able 
to  ticket  passengers  to  points  in  California  reached  by  the  Santa 
Fe  or  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  and  these  lines  in 
return  will  be  able  to  ticket  passengers  eastward  to  points  on  the 
Western  Pacilic.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Western  Pacific 
will  sell  to  Los  Angeles  over  the  Santa  Fe. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  established  a  Cotton  Culture  De- 
partment, with  headquarters  at  Chattanooga,  and  proposes  to 
show  the  farmers  in  its  territory  how  to  guard  against  or  van- 
quish the  cotton  boll  weevil.  The  department  is  in  charge  of  T. 
O.  Plunkett,  and  it  is  proposed  to  engage  practical  farmers,  who 
have  had  experience  in  dealing  with  the  boll  weevil,  to  devote 
their  entire  time  to  visiting  the  farmers  and  telling  them  how 
the  cotton  growers  in  Te.xas  have  succeeded  in  securing  large 
jrields  of  cotton  in  spite  of  the  pest. 

The  western  railways  have  announced  their  intention  of  seek- 
ing to  restore  their  rates  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri rivers  and  between  Chicago  and  Denver  to  the  basis  on 
which  they  were  before  the  courts  suspended  the  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Missouri  river  and  Den- 
ver cases  requiring  them  to  be  reduced.  The  commission's  order 
was  for  two  years,  and  it  expired  by  limitation  on  November  10. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  commission  will  suspend  the  advance 
and  that  the  case  will  have  to  be  tried  all  over  again. 

Representatives  of  the  railways  and  the  commercial  organiza- 
tions at  Chicago  have  agreed,  after  prolonged  negotiations,  on 
an  arrangement  of  switching  rates  under  which  the  railways 
entenng  that  city  will  absorb  practically  all  switching  charges 
on  long  distance  shipments.  Rates  which  had  been  in  effect  for 
years  were  abrogated  about  three  years  ago,  making  a  heavy 
advance.  The  shippers  then  appealed  to  the  Illinois  Railway 
Commission,  which  fixed  new  switching  tariffs.  The  railways 
appealed  to  the  courts  alleging  that  the  commission's  rates  were 
confiscatory.  The  rates  now  agreed  upon  are  higher  than  those 
fixed  by  the  commission  but  satisfactory  to  shippers  because 
of  the  method  of  readjustment.  On  the  new  basis  the  railways 
will  absorb  switching  charges  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  rates 
will  be  made  to  ail  points  within  the  Chicago  district.  The 
line  bringing  freight  in  or  taking  it  out  of  this  territory  absorbs 
such  connecting  line  switching  charges  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  delivery  to  or  receive  from  industries,  warehouses  or 
elevators  when  the  freight  charges  are  $15  a  car  or  more. 
When  such  charges  are  less  than  $15  the  rate  will  include  such 
portion  of  the  switching  charges  as  will  leave  the  carrier  the 
same  net  revenue  as  would  accrue  after  absorption  of  the  switch- 
ing charges  in  a  fifteen  dollar  charge.  The  rate  for  connecting 
line  switching,  except  on  grain,  coal  or  coke,  is  to  be  not  greater 
than  1  pur  cent,  per  100  lbs.,  with  a  minimum  of  60,000  lbs. 
per  car.  I-'or  switching  rates  within  the  city  there  will  be  the 
same  carload  minimum  and  the  maximum  rate  will  be  1  Mj  cents 
per  100  lbs. 


Freight  Car  Balance  and   Performance. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  81,  covering  car  balance  and  performance 
for  July,  1910,  says: 

"There  was  a  falling  off  in  traffic  during  July,  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  idle  cars,  a  natural  consciiucncc  of  which  was 
a  return  of  cars  to  their  home  lines.  This  movement  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  the  home  percentage  from  02  per  cent,  to  61 
per  cent,  and  a  decrease  in  the  loaded  mileage  to  Go.!)  per  cent. 
as  omparcd  with  fiH.  I  per  cent,,  the  June  average. 

"The  car  movement  slowerl  up  perceptibly,  the  miles  per  car 
per   day    ••tveraging    22M,    as    against    LM,.')    durmg   the    previous 
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iiioiitli       riic    shop   cars    increased    slightly,   avcra|{i"K   '•"'•'   I"'"" 
cent,  of  the  tot.il  r(|tii|>iii(-nt  in  service. 

"Tile  loailinn  per  car  sliow.t  an  iniprnvcnicnt.  averaKiHK  '"il" 
tons,  an  increase  of  .-  tons  over  June.  The  coinbine<l  perforni- 
Huce,  however,  as  rcprcsenled  t>y  the  ton  miles  per  car  per  day. 
shows  a  falling  oti  to  .'t'J:!  and  liie  earninKs  per  car  In  $2. IK, 
both  averages  heinn  tile  lowest  since  July.   I!M»!I  " 


possible  that  if  this  chanKc  is  mndc  the  continuation  of  the  line 
to  (Juilo  tnay  be  abandoned.  There  have  been  also  proposals 
made  ami  a  law  has  lieen  passed  by  (  on^rcss  for  building  a 
railway  from  luuador  lo  a  balhiiiK  place  on  the  I'acific  co.nst. 
riayas  or  Salinas  was  originally  proposed  and  the  former  place 
was  selcctetl.  The  railway  from  Machala  to  the  cooa  districts 
is  still  beinK  worked,  but  has  not  progressed  al  all.    The  Guaya- 


Car    Earnings   and    Loading. 


Car    Performance. 


The  accompanying  table  shows  car  balance  and  performance 
in  July  and  the  charts  show  earning  and  performance  in  1907, 
J908.  1909  and  1010. 


Bahia     Railway     Development. 

The  work  on  the  Bahia  Railway  has  been  pushed  forward  by 
the  French  company,  and  a  government  commissioner  \ta.s  been 
sent  down  to  receive  the  first  OVi  miles  of  the  line  with  the 
object,  it  is  presumed,  of  issuing  the  bonds  in  payment  there- 
fore. It  has  been  reported  that  several  projects  are  in  contem- 
plation for  the  change  of  the  course  of  this  railway,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  to  extend  it  through  some  of  the  cocoa  districts 
round  Guayaquil  and  to  bring  a  branch  of  it  to  a  terminus  in 
Ecuador.    The  final  decision,  however,  is  not  vet  known.     It  is 


qui!  and  Quito  Railway  has  taken  over  the  administration  and 
operation  of  the  railway  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  extend- 
ing it  to  Cuenca  and  Loji,  and  locomotives  of  the  Guayaquil  & 
Quito  Railway  Company  have  been  sent  down  for  the  service  of 
the  line,  which  has  already  been  taken  possession  of  by  that 
company. 

Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  81-A,  giving  a  summary  of  car  shortages 
and  surpluses  by  groups  from  June  23, 1909,  to  Oct.  26, 1910,  says  : 

"There  is  a  decrease  in  the  surplus  of  4,604  cars,  bringing  the 
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total  down  to  29,131,  which  is  1,765  cars  less  than  last  year. 
The  shortages  total  21,896,  an  increase  of  1,377  over  last  report. 
For  the  corresponding  period  in  1909,  the  shortage  was  36,636. 
The  maximum  shortage  in  1909  was  39,909,  the  figure  reported 
for  November  10. 

"The  reduction  in  surplus  is  principally  in  miscellaneous  cars, 
which  show  a  decrease  of  3,688,  made  up  chiefly  of  coke  cars  in 
group  2  (eastern),  with  smaller  decreases  in  refrigerator  cars 
in  the  central  states  and  stock  cars  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
The  largest  item  of  increases  in  the  shortage  is  in  flat  cars  on 
roads  in  group  5  (southern). 

The  accompanying  table  shows  surplus  and  shortages  by  groups 
for  the  last  period  covered  in  the  report,  and  the  charts  show 
total  surpluses  and  shortages  in  1907,  1908,  1909  and  1910 : 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


An  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requiring 
a  large  volume  of  statistics  in  detail,  both  in  regard  to  opera- 
tion and  capitalization,  has  been  issued  and  is  commented  on 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Hearing    of    the    Des    Moines    Cases    Refused. 

Commercial  Club,  of  Omaha,  v.  Anderson  &  Salline  River 
Railway  et  al.     Opinion  of  Commissioner  Clark. 

The  complaint  was  based  on  the  increases  in  rates  to  Omaha, 
following  the  Des  Moines  case  and  the  Lincoln  Commercial 
Club  case,  and  many  railways  were  made  defendants  that  were 


Car  Sukpluses  and  Shoktaces. 

, Surpluses v  , Shortages > 

Coal,  Coal, 

D.Tte.                                              No.   of                                                 gondola       Other  gondola       Other 

roads.            Box.             Flat,      and  hopper,    kinds.         Total.  Bnx.            Flat.       and  hopper,    kinds.        Total. 

Group*!.— October  26,  1910 '. 8                  263               132              220              187              802  245              154              151                14              664 

2.—      •'          26,    1910 ■.        23                    888                  S5            1,329            4,321            6,523  488                  10               643                  83            1,224 

3.—      "          26,1910 24                1,487               271                385            1,580            3,723  1,444                 25               795               131            2,395 

4.—      •■          26.   1910 10                    130                 62                374               261               S27  859               378            1,759                  77            3,073 

0. —      "          26,   1910 17                        0                    0                  61               305               366  2,752               644            1,209                 46            4,651 

6.—      •'          2B.    1910 22                 4,577               753            1,413            2,251            8,994  353                  52               287               430            1,122 

7.—      "          26,   1910 3                      46                  16                    0                  18                  80  191                    0               165               107               463 

8.—       ■'          26,   1910 12                      42                  73                377            1,022            1,514  1,616                 69               134               108            1,927 

9.—      "          20,   1910 11                    439               138                261               450            1,288  925                  51               147               100            1,228 

"       10. —      ••          26,   1910 18                    334               378            1,343            2,495            4,550  2.018               187                  35               503            2,743 

"       11.—      •'          26,    1910 4                      51                116                  15               282                464  2,007                  26                    0               478            2,511 

Total    152                8,257            2,024            5,778          13,072          29,131  12,898            1.596            5,325            2,077          21,896 

*("iroup  1  is  composed  of  New  Fngland  lines;    Group  2— New  York,   New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  lines;    Group  3 — Ohio, 
Indiana.  Michifjan  and  Western  Pennsylvania  lines;    Group  4 — West  Virginia,   Virginia.   North   and    South   Carolina    lines;     Group  5— Kentucky,   Tennessee, 

Mississippi.  Alabama.  Georgia,  and  Florida  lines;  Group  6 — Iowa,  Illinois,   Wisconsin,   Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  lines;    Group  7 — Montana,  Wyoming  and 

Nebraska  lines:    Group  8 — Kansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;    Group  9 — Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  lines;  Group  10— Ore- 
gon, Idaho,  California  and  .■\rizona  lines;    Group  11 — Canadian  lines. 
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Freight   Car   SurpiuBCi   and   Shortages    In    1907,    1908,    1909,     1910. 
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not  (Icfciuiiiiits  ill  ciilicr  the  Lincoln  or  the   \h-n   Moiiich  uses. 
No  new  fads  arc  prcsrnlcd,  and  no  point  is  raised  tlint  was  not 

prrviouslv  i  ..mnlIik-.I.     (  l!l  I.  C.  C,  II!).) 

Rjtcs    on     Diim;3gcd     Shipments. 

In  re  Keduced  Rates  on  Returned  Shi(>meiils.  O/hmiom  by 
Commissioiii'r  l.ane. 

On  contpjnints  in  rcK-if'l  to  proposed  witiidrawal  liy  carriers 
of  their  special  reduced  rates  on  returned  shipments,  invostiRa- 
tion  was  held  liy  the  commission,  hut  after  due  consideration  the 
former  conclusion  of  the  commission  announced  in  section  H, 
paraxraph  (>7,  of  TarilT  t'ircular  17-A,  is  a<lhcrpd  to,  which 
disapproved  of  the  rclurncd-sliipniont  rates  in  general,  hut  justi- 
fied reduced  rates  for  the  return  of  freight  which  has  hccn  re- 
fused hy  the  consignee  at  destination. 

The  principle  underlying  the  ordinary  transit  privilege  cannot 
he  relied  on  in  support  of  the  returncd-shipnicnt  rule.  Transit 
arrangements,  in  their  common  form,  are  susceptible  of  defense 
only  upon  the  theor\-  that  the  inbound  and  outbound  movements 
arc  in  facts  parts  of  a  single  contitnious  transaction;  but  there 
is  no  real  coimcction  between  an  outbound  shipment  to-day  and 
a  "returned  shipment"  one  year  hence. 

The  commission  docs  not  feel  justified  in  modifying  the  terms 
of  its  ruling  to  the  effect  that  shipments  refused  at  destination 
may  be  returned  at  reduced  rates  within  10  days.  The  10-day 
limit  does  not  seem  to  be  inadequate. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  rates  depend  largely  upon  value,  and  the 
commission  thinks  that  no  objection  could  be  raised  against  the 
establishment  of  special  ratings  for  the  movement  of  defective 
or  damaged  goods;  but  if  this  course  is  adopted  the  "returned" 
element  should  be  altogether  disregarded,  the  rating  to  be  predi- 
cated entirely  upon  the  low  value  of  the  freight.  (19  I.  C.  C, 
|o!)  ) 


Relation   of   Car   Load   and    L.   C.    L.    Rates. 

Commercial  Club,  of  Omaha,  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  el  al. 
Of>inion  by  Commissioner  Lane. 

The  petition  attacks  car  load  rates  on  butter,  eggs  and  poultry 
from  Omaha  to  points  in  the  Central  Freight  Association  and 
Atlantic  Seaboard  territories.  The  complaint  does  not  undertake 
to  establish  the  unreasonableness  of  any  specific  rate,  but  rests 
its  case  primarily  on  the  ground  that  the  expenses  to  which 
railways  are  subjected  in  transporting  L.  C.  L.  business  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  carrying  car  load  business. 
Accordingly,  if  the  existing  rates  yield  a  sufficient  return  for 
the  movement  of  L.  C.  L.  freight,  lower  rates  than  those  now  in 
existence  should  be  made  effective  on  car  load  traffic.  The 
admitted  difference  in  the  cost  of  service  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  rates  arc  liberal,  as  far  as 
L.  C.  L.  freight  is  concerned,  and  no  more  than  a  reasonable 
charge  on  carload  traffic.  Any  quantity  rate  (L.  C.  L.  rate) 
rests  on  sound  public  policy.  It  enables  the  small  shipper  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  his  powerful  competitor,  thereby 
counteracting  in  a  measure  the  prevalent  tendency  toward  a 
monopoly.  The  second  ground  for  attacking  the  carload  rate 
is  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  combination  of  locals  and  is  unreason- 
able for  that  reason.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  movement  of 
through  traffic  is  less  expensive  than  the  movement  of  local 
business.  In  no  case,  how-ever,  has  this  been  the  sole  ground 
for  reducing  a  rate,  and  we  have  expressly  recognized  the  possi- 
bility that  the  factors  comprising  through  rate  may  be  so  low 
in  themselves  as  to  yield  a  reasonable  through  charge.  (19  I. 
C.  C,  397.) 


Rate    Advances    Made    In    1908   Sanctioned. 

A.  P.  Morgan  Grain  Co.  et  al.  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  ct  al. 
Railroad  Commission  of  Alabama  v.  Louiszille  &  Nashville  et  al. 
Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Cockrell. 

The  three  cases  are  based  on  a  complaint  against  advances, 
eflfective  August  1,  1908,  made  in  rates  on  classes  B,  C,  D  and 
F  fresh  meats,  grain,  hay,  grain  products  and  packing  house 
products  from  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  crossings  to  certain 
destinations  in  Southeastern  Freight  Association  and  Southeast- 
ern Mississippi  Valley  Association  territory.  The  rates  from 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  from  Louisville  to  Birmmg- 


Imui.  .\l.i.,  :,re  typical  of  the  rates  that  all  other  rate*  attacked 
arc  related  to  or  based  >in  Kffcctivc  .Scpinnbcr  I,  IHi^l,  the 
rates  from  Louisville  to  Atlanta  were  rcrluied  from  what  had 
been  for  three  years  theretofore  (practically  from  the  real  hasit 
c.Hlablishcd  in  IdH'l;  one  cent  on  class  B,  three  cents  on  class  C, 
three  cents  on  class  U  and  six  cents  on  class  V .  These  rates 
h.ive  never  been  exceeded  since  that  dale,  with  the  exception 
th.'it  the  rate  on  class  I',  owing  to  the  advances  of  August  I, 
IDOH,  is  now  ;i()  cents,  an  advance  of  one  cent.  To  (offset  this, 
however,  the  rate  on  (lour  in  sacks,  any  quantity,  formerly  in 
class  C,  even  under  the  advance,  is  four  cents  less  than  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1891.  On  i'ebruary  I,  190.'),  rates  were  reduced  to 
/Xtlanta  but  not  to  liirminKham ;  and  the  commission  finrls  that 
these  rates  to  Atlanta  were  reduced  under  compulsion  of  threat- 
etied  retaliation  by  the  (ieorgia  Railroad  Commission  and 
(ieorgia  shippers  who  actually  put  into  effect  intrastate  rates 
almost  exactly  one-half  the  rates  theretofore  in  effect,  and  con- 
cerning which  previous  rates  the  Georgia  commission  had  con- 
gratulated itself  by  comparison  with  other  southern  states  only 
two  months  before.  Moreover,  the  railway  companies  were  told 
that  their  franchises,  rights  of  way,  etc.,  for  an  Atlanta  ter- 
minal would  be  held  up  if  they  did  not  make  a  readjustment 
in  favor  of  Atlanta  as  compared  with  Birmingham;  and  when 
they  made  this  readjustment  by  reduction  of  rates  to  Atlanta, 
the  necessary  permission  for  carrying  on  the  terminal  work 
was  granted.  The  rate  advances  of  1908  preserve  the  same 
relation  between  Atlanta  rates  and  the  Birmingham  rates  as 
existed  before,  so  that  before  190-5,  while  the  Atlanta  rates  as 
advanced  arc  no  higlier  than  they  were,  the  rates  to  Birmmg- 
ham  are  actually  higher  than  they  were  in  1905.  The  commis- 
sion, however,  finds  that  the  present  advances  measured  by  the 
actual  movement  of  articles  in  classes  B,  C,'D  and  F  through 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  crossings  during  the  calendar  year 
1907  would  only  amount  to  $589,359  for  the  five  states  of  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  complainants 
also  urge  the  commission  to  consider  that  if  these  advances 
are  allowed,  they  will  be  used  as  an  entering  wedge  for  other 
advances.  The  commission  is  not  unmindful  of  the  situation 
thus  placed  before  it.  This  report,  how-ever,  is  confined  to  the 
specific  matters  now  in  issue  and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  ex- 
tending beyond  them,  or  as  indicating  in  any  degree  approval 
of  further  advances  in  rates.  The  condition  of  most  of  the 
railways  in  this,  section  of  the  country  is  not  yet  up  to  the 
highest  standard,  and  in  order  that  facilities  may  be  improved 
and  extended  to  the  ultimate  lasting  advantage  of  the  people 
of  the  South,  it  is  necessary  that  the  railways  be  permitted  to 
charge  rates  that  are  fully  compensatory  for  the  services  they 
perform,  so  long  as  such  rates  have  not  been  shown  to  be  un- 
just. The  commission  is  unable  to  hold  that  an  advance  is 
unreasonable,  because  some  part  of  the  benefit  therefrom  will 
accrue  to  a  carrier  that  "during  the  period  of  the  last  10  years 
has  regularly  paid  interest  on  its  total  bonded  debt,"  and  in 
addition  thereto  has  recently  paid  dividends  on  its  stock.  The 
complaints  are  dismissed. 

Coininissioner  Lane  dissents. 

Cpiinnissioner  Clements  dissenting : 

In  dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  the  majoritj%  a  position  al- 
ways to  be  deplored,  it  would  be  perhaps  enough  to  say  that 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  find  justification  for  the  threatened 
burden  on  the  transportation  of  this  great  section  of  the  coun- 
try, either  in  the  needs  of  the  carriers,  the  history  of  rates, 
or  the  action  of  the  public  to  pay  12  cents  per  capita  more  for 
the  staples  affected.  The  rates  in  this  case  cannot  be  tested 
by  the  rule  quoted  in  the  majority  opinion  from  Smyth  v. 
Ames,  because  these  rates  affected  only  a  part  of  the  carriers 
in  this  business.  Rates  long  maintained  do  not  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a  vested  right,  but  a  business  long  conducted  under  a 
system  of  rates  voluntarily  established  does  fasten  to  such  rates 
a  presumption  of  fairness  which  renders  necessary  a  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  unreasonableness  where  ail  classes  and  states 
are  involved  than  does  a  single  rate,  and  these  proofs,  in  my 
opinion,  are  wanting  in  this  case.  With  the  same  solicitude  for 
the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  South,  as  manifested 
m  the  majority  opinion,  and  admitting  that  these  advances  will 
offer  iif  lasting  check,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  car- 
riers of  the  Southeast  have  no  such  development  and  prosperity 
as  they  have  enjoyed  under  the  very  rates  which  in  this  pro- 
ceeding the  complainants  seek  to  have  restored. 
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ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


Executive,   F(nanclal  and   Lcgnl   Otflceri. 

J.  T.  rritiliaril,  as.sist;iiit  tnasiircr  of  tlic  N'cw  York  &  Long 
Branch,  has  Ix-cn  appointed  trca.surcr,  with  oflicc  at  New  York. 

D.  \V.  McLcod.  aclinn  audittir  of  ihc  (Julf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
ho  at  li:ilvcston.  Tex.,  lia.s  been  appointed  aiichtor,  with  oflkc  at 
(lalveston. 

I..  I-.  (.'.iniphcll,  traveling  auditor  of  the  Illinois  Traction 
.*^>slcni,  lias  been  appointed  auditor  of  disbursements,  witli  office 
at  t-'hanipaiKH.  111.,  succeeding  A.  A.  Price,  who  was  killet'  in 
the  Staunton  wreck. 

William  Evcrdell,  Jr.,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Hudson  & 
Manhattan,  at  New  York,  has  been  elected  secretary,  succeeding 
Charles  \V.  King,  and  Kcnyon  B.  Conger  has  been  elected  assist- 
ant secretary,  both  with  oflkes  at  New  York. 

Clayton  Snyder,  transfer  agent  of  tiic  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary, 
with  otlicc  at  New  York,  succeeding  E.  E.  Bashford,  whose  ap- 
pointment as  general  purchasing  agent  at  Mexico  City,  Mex., 
has  already  been  announced. 

Maxwell  E\arts,  who  has  been  appointed  general  counsel  of 
the  Soutiiern  Pacilic  and  the  Union  Pacilic,  was  born  November 
15,  1862,  in  New  \ork  City.  He  graduated  from  Yale  University 
iu  1884  and  went  to  the  Harvard  Law  School.  For  a  time  he  was 
engaged  in  law  work  in  the  office  of  W.  D.  Guthrie  and  w^as  for  a 
time  assistant  United  States  district  attorney.  He  spent  some 
time  in  the  West  on  a  ranch,  and  his  first  railway  work  was  as 
an  attorney  for  the  Southern  Pacific  in  1893.  Shortly  after 
this  he  yave  up  private  practice  almost  entirely  and  has  been 
engaged  in  law  work  for  the  Southern  Pacific  ever  since.  His 
most  important  work  for  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  appeals  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  At 
present  he  argues  nearly  all  of  the  cases  that  are  carried  to 
the  supreme  court,  either  jointly  with  the  counsel  that  has  tried 
the  cases  in  the  lower  courts  or  alone.  He  takes  Judge  Lovett's 
place  as  general  counsel,  but  is  not  a  member  of  the  various 
executive  committees  of  the  Harrinian  Lines,  of  which  Judge 
Lovett  was  a  member  when  he  was  general  counsel.  Mr. 
Evarts  is  a  man  who  takes  life  smilingly  and  who  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  his  country  place  in  Vermont.  A  few  years  ago  he 
served  two  terms  in  the  Vermont  legislature.  Mr.  Evarts  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  William  Maxwell  Evarts. 

Operating  Officers. 

J.  A.  Cook  has  been  appointed  a  supervisor  of  terminals  of 
the  Wabash  Railroad,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  new 
office. 

Hugh  Steele  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  River  &  Indiana,  succeeding  Dexter  L.  Phipps,  and 
R.  B.  Browne  has  been  appointed  car  accountant,  succee<ling  T. 
P.  Convey,  both  with  offices  at  Chicago. 

Thomas  R.  T.  Ortli,  assistant  to  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Route,  at  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent,  succeeding  J.  J.  Cotter,  resigned, 
and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished. 

A.  W.  Kelso,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  superintendent, 
with  office  at  Fairbury,  Neb.,  succeeding  C.  L.  Brown;  and  Mr. 
Brown  has  been  transferred  to  Des  Moines  as  superintendent, 
succeeding  Mr.  Kelso. 

.'\.  L.  Robinson,  trainmaster  of  the  Wabash  Railroad,  in  charge 
of  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  districts  at  Decatur,  III.,  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster  in  charge  of  the  Ninth  and  Thir- 
teenth districts,  with  office  at  Decatur,  succeeding  .\.  F.  Helm, 
promoted.  C.  E.  Ochiltree,  chief  despatcher  at  Decatur,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Robinson,  and  W.  F.  Shepherd  succeeds  Mr.  Ochiltree. 

H.  P.  Reigart,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Virginian  Rail- 
way, at  Norfolk,  Va.,  who  resigned  from  that  position  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  to  go  into  other  business,  will  pefform  special  work  for 
the  company  until  December  31,  1910,  on  which  date  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  general  manager  will  be  abolished.  All  corre- 
spondence heretofore  addressed  to  him  should  in  future  be  sent 


to  Raymond  l»ii   I'liy,  vicc-prcaidcnt  and  k'^'i'T^I  manager,  Nor- 
folk, 

Traffic  Officers. 

J.  II.  I.ytuli  li;i.s  belli  .ippoiiiird  a  coiilractiiig  freight  agent  of 
the  Canadi.'iii  Pacific,  with  ollice  at  I'ortland,  Ore. 

R.  G.  Trelfoi'd  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger  agent 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  oOice  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

K.  G.  Cof)k  has  been  appointed  asHi.stant  general  eastern  freight 
agent  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  with  office  at  New  York,  succeeding 
J.  D.  Abrams,  resigned. 

Griswold  Wilson  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  office  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  succeeding  W.  S.  Dewey. 

J.  H.  McKennon,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Northern,  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  transferred  to  Toronto, 
Ont.,  succeeding  Osborne  Scott. 

T.  H.  Simmons  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  succeeding  W.  S.  Williams. 

J.  L.  Lashley  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida,  with  office  at  Cordele,  Ga., 
succeeding  T.  E.  Harris,  resigned. 

Richard  De  Treville  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger 
agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  office  at  Evansville, 
ind.,  succeeding  June  .Stone,  resigned. 

M.  G.  Murphy  has  been  appointed  general  traveling  passenger 
agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  reporting  to  the  passenger  traffic 
manager,  with  office  at  Montreal,  Quebec. 

Fred  J.  Kemper  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  succeeding 
A.  G.  Bush,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

J.  C.  Reister,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  San  .Antonio  & 
Aransas  Pass  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  in  the  freight  department,  with  office  at  San  Antonio. 

H.  C.  Cantwell  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger  agent 
of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  with 
oflSce  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  succeeding  Walter  Byrnes,  promoted. 

O.  L.  Winslow,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent, 
with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich.     T.  J.  Clark  succeeds  Mr.  Winslow. 

John  L.  Hohl  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  J.  H.  Harper,  resigned  to  accept 
service  elsewhere. 

Harry  O.  Hartzell,  assistant  chief  clerk  in  the  freight  traffic 
department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
been  appointed  industrial  agent,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
succeeding  G.  W.  Dudderar,  resigned. 

T.  Franks,  commercial  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
at  \Vaco,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent,  with 
office  'at  .Austin,  Tex.  W.  D.  Morgan,  traveling  freight  agent  at 
Houston,  Te.x.,  succeeds  Mr.  Franks. 

A.  T.  Benjamin,  whose  resignation  as  superintendent  of  the 
Saratoga  and  Champlain  divisions  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  has  been  appointed  freight 
agent>of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Sobatta,  freight  solicitor  of  the  Union  Line,  Penn- 
sylvania System  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling 
freight  solicitor  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding  George  H.  Fyler, 
promoted.    Francis  P.  Gross  succeeds  Mr.  Sobatta. 

H.  C.  Y'utzy,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  a  commercial 
agent,  with  office  at  ^linneapolis.  succeeding  M.  J.  Haniiam. 
resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 

R.  H.  Dozier,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent, 
with  office  at  Jacksonville,  succeeding  E.  B.  Freeman,  resigned 
to  go  to  another  company.     L.  Barwick  succeeds  Mr.  Dozier. 

M.  J.  Hannam,  commercial  agent  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been 
appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Des  Moines, 
with  office  at  Minneapolis,  succeeding  F.  B.  Stubbs,  resigned  to 
engage  in  other  business. 

J.  F.  Hartsough,  general  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
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at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent,  with  office 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  succeeding  J.  .A.  Ridgely,  promoted.  F.  S. 
Griffin,  general  agent  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  succeeds  ^Ir.  Hartsough, 
and  J.  H.  Fitch  succeeds  Mr.  Griffin. 

George  Clark  Wells,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  pas- 
senger traffic  manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
April  15,  1866,  at  Brockville,  Ont.  Mr.  Wells  was  educated  in 
the  public  and  high  schools  of  his  native  town.  He  began  rail- 
way work  March  6,  1882,  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  until  May, 
1892,  was  in  the  passenger  department,  rie  then  went  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  was  in  the  passenger  department  of  that 
road  at  Montreal  as  rate  clerk  for  three  years.  In  June,  1895, 
he  was  appointed  chief  rate  clerk,  and  three  years  later  he  was 
made  chief  clerk  in  the  passenger  traffic  department.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  eastern  lines 
in  November,  1904,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  as  assistant  to  passenger  traffic  manager. 

Charles  Edward  McPherson,  whose  appointment  as  assistant 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  western  lines  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Winnipeg,  ^lan.,  has  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  was  born 
June  7,  1862,  at  Chat- 
ham, Ont.  He  began 
railway  work  with  the 
Grand  Trunk  in  Ma) 
1876,  as  a  ticket  clerk  at 
Toronto.  He  was  later 
made  traveling  p  a  s- 
senger  agent,  and  in 
1881  was  appointed  as- 
sistant general  agent  in 
Canada  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 
Five  years  later  he  was 
made  general  traveling 
agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  in  1887  was 
appointed  district  pas- 
senger agent.  He  was 
promoted  to  assistant 
general  passenger  agent 
at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  in 
1891,  and  in  1895  was 
transferred  with  the 
same  title  to  Toronto, 
Ont.,  where  he  remained  four  years.  From  July,  1899,  until  the 
date  of  his  recent  appointment  he  was  general  passenger  agent 
cl  the  western  lines  at  Winnipeg. 

Engineering   and    Rolling    Stock   Officers. 
Rudolph   Ellzey   has   been   appointed   master  mechanic  of   the 
Kcntwood  &   Eastern,  with  office  at  Kentwood,  La.,  succeeding 
John  May,  resigned. 

C.  R.  Dobson  has  been  appointed  a  general  foreman  in  the 
car  department  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  office  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  succeeding  C.  Setzckorn,  resigned. 

G.  H.  Watkins  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  New  Jersey  division,  at 
Meadows,   N.  J,,  succeeding   Edwin    Schenck,  Jr.,  promoted. 

G.  M.  Gray,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
at  Greenville,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  with  office  at  Greenville,  succeeding  E.  B.  Gilbert,  who 
has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the  motive  power  depart- 
ment. 

H.  C.  May,  master  mechanic  of  the  l,f>uis\ille  &  Xashville  at 
South  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  a|)i)oititcd  superiiitcndrnt  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  with  office 
at  Lafayette.  Intl.,  succeeding  ().  S,  Jackson.  The  ;ii)i)ointment 
of  Mr.  Jackson  as  superintendent  of  mtitive  power  was  an- 
nounced in  these  columns  on  October  1  I. 

Purchasing  Officers. 

J.   I'".    Farrrll,  purchasing  agent   of   the   .Michigan   Central,  the 

Detroit    &    Charlevoix    and    the    Toledo    'i'erininal.    at    Detroit, 

Mich.,   has   been    appointed   general    tie   agent   of    the    Michigan 

Central  ancl  other  New  York  Central  Lines  west  of   liutTalo.  .\. 


Y.,  with  office  at  Detroit,  succeeding  W.  F.  Goltra,  resigned. 
Mr.  Farrell  will  continue  also  his  duties  as  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Michigan  Central.  R.  A.  Bury  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  tie  agent  of  these  companies,  with  office  at  De- 
troit. 

George  F.  Wilder  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  with  office  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  succeeding  D.  F.  Buckingham. 


C.  E.  MrPherson. 


OBITUARY. 

A.  G.  Robinson,  formerly  general  agent  in  the  passenger  de- 
partment of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  at  Chicago,  died  at  Chicago 
on   October  30. 

Ale.xander  D.  Joslin,  auditor  of  passenger  receipts  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  with  office  at  Chicago,  died  at  Chicago  on  No- 
vember 4.  Mr.  Joslin  was  born  May  13,  1848,  at  Norwalk,  Ohio. 
He  received  a  high  school  education  and  began  railway  work 
in  1864  as  a  clerk  in  the  Norwalk  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern.  Two  years  later  he  went  with  the  Illinois 
Central  as  junior  clerk  and  was  later  made  bookkeeper.  Since 
1874  he  has  been  in  the  accounting  department  in  charge  of 
passenger  accounts,  first  with  the  title  of  chief  passenger  clerk. 
He  was  later  appointed  to  ticket  auditor  and  then  to  auditor  of 
passenger   receipts. 

William  C.  Ennis,  for  many  years  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  New  Jersey  Midland,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna 
&  Western,  the  Central  New  England  and  other  roads,  died 
at  his  home  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  October  29,  at  the  age  of  65. 
Mr.  Ennis  began  his  life  work  as  an  apprentice  in  the  Dan- 
forth  Locomotive  Works,  and  he  was  master  mechanic  on  the 
two  roads  first  above  named  for  25  years.  When  the  Susque- 
hanna passed  into  the  control  of  the  Erie  he  went  to  the  Cen- 
tral New  England.  For  a  number  of  years  past  he  had  been 
with  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  and  had  also  done 
technical  work  for  the  New  Jersey  State  Railroad  Commission. 
He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Railway  Master  . 
Mechanics'  Association.  Mr.  Ennis  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Ennis 
and  one  daughter  and  by  five  sons.  .\11  of  the  sons  are  engaged 
in  engineering,  namely :  Prof.  William  D.,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engineering  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn ;  Joseph  B.,  chief  designing  engineer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Co.;  J.  E.,  in  the  sales  department  of  the  same; 
Herbert,  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  .-American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.,  and  Roy  C,  a  student  of  engineering  in  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

Sir  Clifton  Robinson,  of  England,  managing  director  and  en- 
gineer of  the  LoncTon  United  Electric  Tramways,  and  a  director 
of  a  number  of  other  railway  lines,  died  November  6  in  New 
York.  Sir  Clifton  was  born  at  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land. January  1,  1848.  He  came  to  .-\merica  in  1S66  and  was 
engaged  in  street  railway  construction  for  about  five  years,  when 
he  returned  to  England.  He  was  then  engaged  in  engineering 
work,  constructing  street  car  lines  in  Cork,  Ireland.  He  was  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Bristol  Tramways,  and  was  later 
manager  of  the  tramways  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  In  1884  he 
started  work  on  the  Highgate  cable  tramways.  He  then  returned 
to  America  to  carry  out  the  work  of  building  a  system  of  electric 
lines  at  Los  .Vngelcs,  Cal.,  and  later  designed  and  constructed  the 
London  Ignited  Electric  Tramways  System.  In  1895  he  con- 
structed the  first  electric  tramway  at  Bristol,  England.  He  also 
built  and  reorganized  the  Dublin  Southern  District  Electric  Tram- 
ways in  1896,  and  the  Middlesbrough,  Stockton  &  Thornaby  Elec- 
tric Tramways  in  1898;  and  in  1902  he  took  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  tube  railway  system  of  London.  In  1906  he 
designed  and  put  into  operation  a  system  of  through  booking  be- 
tween tramways  and  railways  in  London.  Three  years  later  he 
was  engaged  by  the  .American  Street  Railway  .Association  to  re- 
port oi)  the  general  situation  with  regard  to  street  railways  in 
the  United  States.  He  took  charge  of  the  work  of  changing  the 
cable  lines  to  electric  lines  in  the  city  of  Bristol  in  1891.  and  was 
also  active  in  the  work  of  converting  street  car  lines  in  other 
cities  for  the  use  of  electricity.  In  1901  he  was  made  ni.inaging 
director  of  the  United  Tramways  Company  of  London,  which  was 
converted  into  an  electric  system.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  tramways,  for  one  of  which,  the  "World's  Tram- 
ways," he  received  the  silver  medal  of  the  .Society  of  .\rts  in  1902 
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New    Incorporation!,    Surveys,    Etc. 

Akkansas.  Om.aiiiima  iS;  Iknas,  lii.M.ri.or.itiil  in  Arkansas, 
to  Iniilil  lri)m  a  itoinl  in  Scliaslian  county,  Ark.,  suullicast  to 
the  CliicaKt).  Kock  Island  &  Tacilic,  almiit  5.5  miles,  'llic  in- 
corporators include:  II.  Dennian.  L.  II.  I'inley,  J.  F.  Read,  S. 
T.  Moore  and  A.  Johnson. 

.'\kkansas,  t)Ki,AiioMA  &  We,stf.hn.— This  company  is  said  to 
be  making  plans  to  build  an  extension  from  Rogers.  Ark 

AuiiisoN,  Toi-KKA  &  Santa  I-k.  The  Pecos  &  Northern 
Texas.  I'lamvicw  branch,  of  the  Lubbock  district,  has  been  ex- 
tended from  Lubbock.  Tex.,  south  to  Lamesa.  70  miles. 

This  company  is  relaying  the  tracks  between  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
and  Harstow.  Ill  miles.  The  company  is  also  budding  a  new 
freight  yard  at  Harstow,  and  is  cutting  duwii  tiie  Harstow  hill 
to  allow  easy  entrance  into  the  city. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line. — This  company  has  plans  made  for 
laying  85-lb.  rail  between  Waycross,  Ga..  and  Albany. 

Buffalo,  Roc  wester  &  Eastern.— The  New  York  Public  Serv- 
ice Conmiission,  Second  district,  will  resume  the  consideration, 
on  November  oO  and  December  1  and  2,  of  the  application  of 
the  B.,  R.  &  E.  for  permission  to  build  from  BufTalo,  N.  Y.. 
east  to  Troy.  A  decision  is  not  looked  for  until  January.  1911. 
(Sept.  2,  p   439.) 

California  Koai>s.— Seth  Hartley,  Escondido,  Cal..  is  back  of 
a  project  to  build  a  line  from  San  Bernardino.  Cal.,  south  via 
Escondido.  to  San  Diego,  about  100  miles.  The  promoters  ex- 
pect to  have  the  line  in  operation  in  about  one  year. 

Che-SAPEake  &  Ohio.— The  Paint  Creek  branch  of  the  Hunt- 
ington division  has  been  extended  from  Mahan.  W.  Va.,  to 
Kceferton,  live  miles. 

.  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincv, — The  report  of  this  company 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  work  on  the  line 
from  Herrin,  111.,  south  to  Metropolis,  57  miles,  is  about  finished. 
Since  the  dose  of  the  year  this  line  has  been  put  in  operation. 
Work  is  under  way  on  extensions  as  follows  :  Kirby,  Wyo..  south- 
east to  Powder  creek.  104  miles;  Lincoln.  Neb.,  west  to  Milford, 
18  miles ;  Scnbner.  Mont.,  northwest  to  Fromberg,  25  miles,  and 
from  Hudson,  Colo.,  northwest  to  Greeley.  26  miles.  New  sec- 
ond-tracks were  constructed  in  Illinois  and  Nebraska,  and  nu- 
merous side  and  passing  tracks  have  been  laid  at  various  places. 
Additional  land  has  been  secured  just  outside  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago for  yard  facilities  and  land  for  additional  terminal  facili- 
ties at  Denver  has  also  been  bought.  Large  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  shops  at  Havelock,  Neb.,  and  improvements  have 
been  made  to  terminal  facilities  at  Lincoln.  (See  report  of  this 
company  elsewhere  in  these  columns.) 

Chicago,  Memphis  &  Gulf. — Contracts  are  said  to  be  let  to 
C.  T.  Bondurant,  Hickman.  Ky.,  and  to  W.  L.  Mozley.  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  for  grading  work  on  10  miles,  from  Hickman  southwest 
towards  Tiptonville,  Tenn.  The  work  is  to  be  finished  by  Jan- 
uary, 1911.     (Feb.  4,  p.  280.) 

Chicago,  Sr.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha. — The  Kennedy 
line  of  the  Wisconsin  division  has  been  extended  from  Ken- 
nedy, Wis.,  north  to  Kaiser,  five  miles. 

Chickasha  Terminal. — See  Oklahoma  Central. 

Erie  Railroad. — An  officer  writes  that  a  cantract  has  been 
given  to  the  F'erguson  &  Edmondson  Co.,  Brookville,  Pa.,  for 
second-track  work  between  Ashland.  Ohio,  and  Nankin,  about 
four  miles.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  improvements  finished 
by  January,  1911. 

Gallatin  Valley. — This  road  now  extends  from  Bozeman. 
Mont.,  west  via  Bozeman  Hot  Springs,  to  Three  Forks,  38.3 
miles,  with  a  branch  from  Bozeman  Hot  Springs  to  Salesville, 
4.7  miles.  ^ 

Georgia  &  Florida. — A  contract  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
J.  F.  Lamb,  Thomasville,  Ga.,  to  build  1.5  miles  of  line  through 
the  city  of  Valdosta,  Ga. 


Moii.soN  &  Maniiati an. —Regular  train  icrvicc  has  been 
si.irted  on  the  cxtcnsii^i  of  the  subway  to  33d  street,  in  the 
boriiugh  of   Manhattan,  New  York  City. 

.\li:sAiiA  Llk-tkic — Incorporation  has  been  asked  for  in  Minne- 
sota, with  $.'(0,000  capital,  to  build  from  Virginia.  Minn,,  west 
to  nibbing,  and  eventually  t<j  (jilbert.  The  incorporators  in- 
clude: ().  Mitch.  II,  A.  C,  Gillette,  W.  \).  Hailey.  J.  A.  Sinclair, 
F.  M.  lunanucl.son,  C.  M.  Van  Norman  and  E.  Ii.  Hewitt,  all 
of  Duluth. 

Metiiow  Vai.lev  &  VVasmin(;ton  Noktiikkn. --Organized  in 
the  state  of  Washington,  with  $1,000,000  capital,  to  build  a  line 
from  Spokane,  Wash.,  west  through  the  Methow  valley  to  Puget 
Sound.  E.  W.  Rollins,  S.  P.  Valentine,  J.  C.  Platter,  C.  G. 
Andrews  and  H.  W.  Henry  are  incorporators. 

Midland  Valley. — This  company,  it  is  said,  is  ready  to  start 
work  on  an  extension  of  the  Glenpool  branch  to  Sapulpa,  Okla., 
10  miles. 

Minidoka  &  Southwestern. — Sec  Oregon  Short  Line. 

MissouRi-OsAGE. — Incorporated  in  Missouri  with  $2.50,000  cap- 
ital, to  build  from  Linn,  Osage  county,  Mo.,  west  to  Wards- 
villc.  Cole  county.  25  miles.  The  directors  include:  H.  C.  Avis, 
A.  K.  Prince.  P.  Nelson.  A.  Dur,  all  of  St.  Louis,  and  M.  A. 
Greding,  Alton,  III. 

Missouri  River  &  Northern. — This  company  has  filed  with 
the  State  Railway  Commission  of  South  Dakota  a  plat  of  its 
survey  recently  completed  from  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  north- 
east to  Huron.  The  organization  and  surveys  have  been  car- 
ried out  by  a  local  company.  It  is  understood  that  the  project 
is  backed  by  the  Great  Northern. 

Nevada-California-Oregon. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is 
now  under  way  by  the  Hall  Construction  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and  Richardson  &  Nugent,  on  an  extension  of  this  road.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  from  Alturas  north  to  Lakeview,  Ore., 
50  miles.  Contracts  arc  to  be  let  at.  once  for  about  20  miles 
of  heavy  work,  and  contracts  for  an  additional  20  miles  will 
be  let  soon.  The  line  will  carry  live  stock  and  lumber.  (July 
15,  p.  1143.) 

Nevada  Copper  Belt. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  by  P.  J.  Conway,  Bridgeport,  Cal.,  building  an  exten- 
sion of  this  road.  The  company  now  operates  a  line  from 
Wabuska,  Nev.,  east  to  Mason,  14  miles,  and  is  building  an  ex- 
tension south  and  west,  in  all  38  miles.  Maximum  grades  will 
be  1.5  per  cent.  The  line  will  carry  copper,  ore,  mine  supplies 
and  farm  products.     (July  22,  p.  174.) 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago. — This  company  has  under 
consideration  the  question  of  building  an  extension,  it  is  said, 
from  Beaumont,  Miss.,  southwest  to  New  Orleans,  La. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — According  to  press  reports, 
this  company  is  planning  to  make  improvements  near  Conneaut, 
Ohio.  The  plans  call  for  putting  in  six  new  storage  tracks.  A 
new  roundhouse  may  also  be  built. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — An  officer  writes  that 
a  contract  has  been  given  to  C.  W.  Blakeslee  &  Son,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  for  20  miles  of  double-tracking  work  between  Shelton, 
Conn.,  and  Hawleyville. 

North  Louisiana  &  Gulf. — This  company  will  build  an  11- 
mile  extension  west,  it  is  said,  to  a  connection  with  the  Louis- 
iana &  Northwestern. 

Northwestern  Railroad. — See  Oregon  Short  Line. 

Nueces  River  Valley. — According  to  press  reports,  contracts 
have  been  let  for  building  the  first  section  of  60  miles,  from 
Beeville,  Tex.;  the  work  is  to  be  started  by  December  1.  The 
plans  call  for  a  line  from  Beeville,  west  via  Clarksville,  Simmons 
City.  Tilden,  Cotulla  and  Carrizo  Springs  to  Eagle  Pass.  W.  A. 
Frisby,  president,  and  G.  A.  Hull,  consulting  engineer,  Beeville. 
(October  14,  page  711). 

Oklahoma  Central. — An  officer  of  the  Chickasha  Terminal 
Railway,  which  was  organized  to  build  a  terminal  system  around 
Chickasha,  Okla.,  4.8  miles,  to  include  a  station  to  cost  $25,000, 
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writes  that  a  contract  has  been  let  to  C.  L.  King,  and  work  is 
now  under  way.  Grading  and  bridge  work  is  finished,  and  track 
is  laid  on  three  miles.  There  are  two  steel  bridges,  each  160  ft. 
long.    Charles  F.  Kaney,  engineer,  Chickasha.    (Dec.  10,  p.  1167.) 

Orego.v  Short  Line. — A  new  branch  of  the  Minidoka  &  South- 
western lias  been  opened  for  business  from  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
west  to  Rogerson,  28.8  miles. 

A  new  line,  called  the  Northwestern  Railroad,  has  been  opened 
for  business  from  Blakes  Junction,  Ore.,  near  Blakes,  north  to 
Homestead,  57. ;>  miles. 

Pecos  &  Northern  Texas. — See  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Rock  Island  Southern. — An  officer  writes  that  a  right-of-way 
is  being  secured  from  Monmouth,  111.,  south  to  Macomb,  for 
building  an  extension  to  the  latter  place.  It  is  proposed  to 
eventually  extend  the  hne  south  to  St.  Louis. 

St.  Francois  County  (Electric). — This  company  was  re- 
cently organized  in  Missouri  with  $250,000  capital.  An  officer 
writes  that  the  projected  route  is  from  De  Lassus,  Mo.,  north 
via  Farmington  and  Esther  to  Flat  river,  about  15  miles.  W. 
M.  Horlan,  Farmington,  may  be  addressed. 

St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico. — A  new  branch,  called  the 
Collegeport  branch,  has  been  opened  for  business  from  Buckeye, 
Tex.,  southwest  to  Collegeport,  16  miles.     (Sept.  23,  p.  559.) 

St.  Marys  &  Kingsland. — This  company  has  amended  its 
charter,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  St.  Marys,  Ga.,  via  Waycross, 
to  Adel  or  Sparks,  about  150  miles. 

Seaboard  .-\ir  Line. — The  Dunnellon  branch  is  now  in  opera- 
tion between  Archer,  Fla.,  and  Dunnellon,  40.8  miles.  The  line 
formerly  in  operation  from  Keysville  Junction,  via  Edeson,  Ga.. 
to  Nichols,  has  been  extended  to  Mulberry,  4.2  miles,  and  trains 
are  now  being  operated  from  Edeson  Junction,  which  is  0.2 
miles  from  Edeson,  via  Bradley  Junction  to  Agricola,  12.1  miles. 

Stearns  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.  Lines. — An  officer  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  company  proposes  to  extend  this  line  some  20 
or  30  miles  into  coal  and  timber  lands  along  the  south  fork  of 
the  Cumberland  river  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  J.  S.  Stearns, 
president,  Ludington,  Mich. 

Sumter  &  Choctaw. — A  contract  is  said  to  have  been  given 
to  M.  N.  Sikes,  Livingston,  Ala.,  for  building  an  extension  from 
Edna,  Ala.,  south  to  Rohjohn,  about  five  miles. 

Union  Pacific — The  Topeka  branch,  heretofore  in  operation 
between  Menoken,  Kan.,  and  Onaga,  has  been  extended  from 
Onaga  to  Garden,  and  is  now  open  for  traffic. 

Virginian  Railway. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  Carpenter 
&  Boxley,  Roanoke,  Va.,  it  is  said,  for  grading  and  putting  in 
the  masonry  for  viaducts  between  Cirtsville,  W.  Va.,  and  Harper. 
The  improvements  now  being  carried  out  include  a  revision  of 
line  and  grade  on  this  section. 

Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern. — The  Panhandle  division 
has  been  extended  from  Hollis,  Okla.,  west  to  Wellington,  21 
miles. 

Wisconsin  &  Northern. — .'Xn  officer  writes  regarding  the  re- 
port that  the  company  will  build  about  five  miles  of  line  through 
the  Menominee-lndian  reservation  in  Wisconsin,  that  the  line 
will  probably  be  built  next  spring.     (Oct.  21,  p.  760.) 


Argentine    Railway    Notes. 

The  railway  from  Apostolcs  to  Posadas,  in  the  Territory  of 
Misiones,  was  opened  on  August  16. 

The  new  rapid  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  was 
inaugurated  on  September  1.  It  requires  but  five  hours  for  the 
journey. 

The  San  Juan-Scrrczuela  railway  was  opened  on  August  7; 
the  Central  Northern  railway  is  also  planning  to  extend  its  line 
from  La   Banda  to  Santiago  del   Estero. 

Work  is  being  pu.shcd  on  the  line  from  Bahia  BInnca  to 
Carmen  de  Patagones.  The  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince of   Buenos  Aires  appears  to  be  dcvclnping  rapidly. 

Of  the  railway  from  F'uerfn  Deseado  to  Nahuel  Huapi,  40 
miles  were  completed  on  August  22.  I'lierto  Deseado  has  now 
over  1. 000  people  A  large  schoolhouse  is  soon  to  be  erected 
there,  and  other  establishments  arc  planned  to  meet  the  growing 
neerls  of  this   Patagonian  center. 


Bailmati  Iftnanciai  Nett>0. 

Atlantic,  Quebec  &  Western. — .A.  cable  despatch  says  that  the 
Charing  Cross  Bank  of  England,  which  closed  October  17,  had 
advanced  the  Atlantic,  Quebec  &  Western  £1,500,000,  the  value 
of  the  claim  being  doubtful. 

Chicago  &  Southeastern. — See  Southern  Indiana. 

Chicago  Southern. — See  Southern  Indiana. 

Cuba  Railroad. — The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  listed 
$600,000  conditional  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  1902- 
1952.  1  he  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  bonds  is  being  used 
chiefly  to  pay  for  construction  work  on  the  Marti-San  Luis- 
Dayamo-Manzanillo  extension. 

Lorain,  Ashland  &  Southern. — The  Industrial  Railroad  Com- 
pany of  Lorain,  Ohio,  and  The  Lorain  &  Ashland  Railroad 
Company  have  been  consolidated  under  the  name  The  Lorain, 
Ashland  &  Southern  Railroad  Company.  Articles  of  consoli- 
dation have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  capi- 
tal stock  is  to  be  $250,000. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — A  majority  of  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commissioners  having  disproved  of  the  proposed  five-year  lease 
of  the  Texas  Central  by  the  M.  K.  &  T.,  the  application  has 
been  withdrawn. 

Nevad.\  County  Narrow  Gage. — This  company  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  2'/l.  per  cent.  The  company  operates  a  three-foot 
gage  road  running  from  Colfax,  Cal.,  to  Nevada  City,  22 
miles.  The  San  Francisco  News  Bureau  says  that  this  is  the 
first  dividend  declared  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  expenses 
entered  into  by  the  company  in  building  the  new  cut-off  be- 
tween Grass  Valley  and  Colfax. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. — The  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  Second  district,  has  authorized  the  Dun- 
kirk, Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh  and  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  to  modify  the  terms  of  a  lease  of  the  D.,  A. 
V.  &  P.  to  the  New  York  Central.  Under  the  modified  lease 
the  New  York  Central  agrees  to  pay  rental,  in  addition  to  1% 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  $1,300,000  of  the  stock,  the  interest  on 
such  bonds  as  may  from  time  to  time  at  the  request  of  the 
Nevi-  York  Central  be  issued  to  refund  its  bonded  indebtedness 
and  for  other  corporate  purposes.  The  commission  has  also 
authorized  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh  to  make 
a  mortgage  to  secure  its  4V2  per  cent.  50-year  first  mortgage 
bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5,000,000.  The  company 
is  authorized  at  tlie  present  time  to  issue  bonds  at  par  to  the 
amount  of  $2,900,000  to  refund  (a)  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  Dunkirk,  Warren  &  Pittsburgh,  $1,000,000;  (b)  second 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  Dunkirk,  Warren  &  Pittsburgh,  $400,- 
000;  (c)  third  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Dunkirk,  Warren  & 
Pittsburgh,  $200,000;  (d)  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Warren 
&  Venango  $1,000,000;  (e)  second  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
Warren  &  Venango,  $300,000. 

Northern  Central. — Minority  stockholders,  acting  with  the 
waters'  committee,  have  begun  a  suit  for  the  accounting  of  the 
sale  by  the  Northern  Central  in  1894  of  $500,000  stock  of  the 
Union  Railroad  to  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington 
at  par. 

Rutland  Railroad. — The  minority  stockholders'  committee, 
William  C.  Taylor,  secretary,  New  York,  has  issued  a  notice 
that  the  committee  is  about  to  bring  suit  for  the  benefit  of  all 
stockholders  depositing  their  securities  with  the  committee 
against  certain  of  the  former  directors,  and  will  also  endeavor 
to  enforce  the  New  York  Central  to  give  proper  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  Rutland  in  traffic  arrangoniont  between  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  Rutland. 

Southern  Indiana. — Tlie  road  was  sold  under  foreclosure  at 
Terre  Haute  on  November  3,  for  $1,263,333.  Representatives 
of  the  reorganization  conuniltee  boufilit  tlie  property,  and  a  new 
company,  the  Chicago  &  .Smitlieastorn,  is  ln-iiig  formed  to  f.ikc 
over  the  property  of  the  Southern  Indiana  and  also  llie  Chi- 
cago Southern,  which  was  sold  on  November  4  at  Danville, 
111.  Tile  price  at  which  the  Chicago  Southern  was  sold  was 
$1,000,000. 


i^ufiply  (Eradc  iS^cctton. 


Kciuiflli  Scavcr  has  bcc-ii  appoititcil  cliicf  c-iininci-r  of  the 
llarl)ist>ii-\ValkiT  Ucfraclorics  Company,  riltsbursh,  I'a. 

The  O.  M.  Edwanis  (.'oinpaiiy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  advises  thai 
its  New  York  iitlicc  has  l)eiii  removed  to  the  New  York  Life 
building,  room  12.'I2,  Mti  Broadway. 

The  lUilTalo  Hr.'ike  lieam  Company,  New  York,  announces  tlic 
removal  of  its  St.  I.ouis  oHices  from  the  Lincoln  Trust  build- 
ing to  suite  1 113,  Syndicate  Trust  building. 

\V.  H.  Doolcy  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Gads- 
den Car  Works,  Cinciimati,  Ohio,  succeeding  J.  I'.  McCucn, 
who  retired  at  his  own  retiuest  because  of  poor  health. 

The  Chicago  Steel  Car  Company,  Chicago,  has  recently  re- 
ceived orders  for  an  aggregate  of  2,500  underframes,  including 
1,000  steel  underframes  for  beef  cars  to  be  built  by  Swift  & 
Company,  Chicago. 

The  McKecn  Afotor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  shipped  a 
70-ft.  motor  car  for  the  Rock  Island  Lines  to  Waurik.i,  Okia.,  on 
October  81.  This  makes  the  ninetieth  McKeen  motor  car  in 
service  in  this  country  and  Mexico. 

The  DulY  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ii.is  pur- 
chased the  plant  of  W  illiam  Forgie,  Washington,  Pa.,  including 
the  business  and  all  rights  and  privileges  of  making  the  oil  well 
jacks  originated  by  William  Forgie.  Most  of  the  machinery  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Duff  factory. 

The  Forsyth  Brothers  Co.,  Chicago,  has  acquired  23  acres 
at  Harvey,  III.,  on  which  it  has  started  to  put  up  a  plant. 
The  property  is  located  near  several  trunk  lines  from  which 
switches  will  be  run  to  the  plant.  It  is  expected  that  at  least 
one  building,  with  new  machinery,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
before  the  first  of  the  coming  year. 

J.  S.  Coffin,  vice-president  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  & 
Foundry  Company,  will,  on  December  31  next,  retire  from 
active  official  service  with  that  company  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self more  closely  to  the  atYairs  of  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply 
Company,  of  which  he  is  president,  and  the  American  Arch  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  chairman,  as  well  as  the  Locomotive  Super- 
heater Company  and  other  allied  interests.  Mr.  Coffin  will, 
however,  retain  his  financial  interest  in  the  American  Brake 
Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  and  also  his  membership  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  opening  of  the  new  works  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steei 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  Aliquippa,  Pa.,  a  few  miles 
down  the  Ohio  river  from  Pittsburgh,  marks  the  entrance  of 
that  company  into  several  new  fields  of  production,  including 
tin  plate  and  wire  products.  The  wire  plant,  which  started  in 
operation  a  few  days  ago,  is  running  full  time  on  an  extensive 
line  of  new  J.  &  L.  products.  These  include  wire  nails,  barbed 
wire,  fence  staples  and  various  brands  of  fence  wire,  as  well 
as  special  grades  of  basic  and  bessemer  wire  for  screw  stock, 
bolts,  rivets  and  nails.  The  plant  is  of  the  latest  design  and 
the  most  modern  appliances  and  processes  have  been  installed. 
The  rod  mill  has  been  in  operation  to  its  full  capacity  for  several 
weeks  rolling  the  ordinary  grades,  together  with  high  carbon, 
screw  stock,  bolts,  rivets  and  rods.  The  new  J.  &  L.  tinplate 
mill  at  Aliquippa,  which  started  some  weeks  ago,  is  also  busy. 
The  sales  head  of  the  wire  department  is  George  A.  Mason, 
personally  known  throughout  the  trade  because  of  his  iong 
service  with  another  company.  Associated  with  him  in  the  sales 
department  are  Thomas  C.  Ham  and  George  E.  Quigley,  men  of 
experience  in  the  wire  business. 


Denver  &  Kio  Grande. — "Fertile  Lands  of  Colorado"  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  which  aims  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
agricultural  resources  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

Lake  Shore  &  Micfii(/an  Southern. — The  latest  time-table  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  includes,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  information,  a  drawing  of  the  new  Grand  Central 
station  in  New  York  with  some  facts  about  it. 

Sleam  i'oiver  Stations. — A  partial  list  of  the  steam  power  sta- 
tions, illustrated  by  both  drawings  and  half-tone  illustrations,  de- 
signed and  built  by  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion, Boston,  Mass.,  is  given  in  an  attractive  booklet  published  by 
that  company. 

Locomotive  (or  Passenger  Service. — Record  No.  G7  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  presents  illus- 
trated descriptions  of  a  number  of  locomotives  recently  built  by 
tliat  company  for  passenger  service,  including  American,  Atlantic, 
10- wheel  and  Pacific  types. 

Composite  Telephone  and  Telegriph  System. — Bulletin  T-206, 
just  issued  by  the  Western  Electric  Company,  New  York,  de- 
scribes its  composite  telephone  and  telegraph  system  for  rail- 
way service,  which  has  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting messages  simultaneously  over  grounded  telegraph  lines. 

Terminal  Improvetnents  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Long  Island 
Railroads. — The  work  done  by  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  & 
Co.,  of  New  Y'ork,  in  connection  with  the  New  York  terminal 
and  improvements  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Long  Island  Railroads 
is  considered  at  length  in  a  61-page,  6x9  in.,  illustrated  publica- 
tion issued  by  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co. 

Wire  Nails  and  Wire  Products. — The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  issued  its  first  catalogue  on  wire 
nails  and  w-ire  products.  It  is  an  attractively  illustrated  booklet 
of  32  pages  and  contains  much  detailed  information  about  the 
various  brands  of  wire  nails,  wire  rods,  barbed  wire,  staples, 
annealed  wire,  galvanized  wire  and  other  wire  products  now 
being  manufactured  in  the  new  Aliquippa  works. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Clark  Blo'cu-off  System. — The  advantages  of  this  system  are 
considered  in  a  catalogue  issued  by  the  Horace  L.  Winslow  Co., 
Old  Co'ony  building,  Chicago,  111. 


Baltimore,  Md. — An  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
writes  regarding  the  reports  that  a  new  passenger  station  is  to 
be  built  in  Baltmiore,  that  a  report  has  been  made  by  Isham 
Randolph  to  the  Board  of  Estimate,  recommending  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  downtown  station  at  the  corner  of  North 
and  Saratoga  streets,  and  the  building  of  a  tunnel  under  Lex- 
ington street,  from  the  Baltimore  &  Potomac  tracks,  in  the  west- 
ern suburbs,  to  the  proposed  new  station.  No  other  action  than 
the  presentation  of  the  report  has  been  taken. 

BoYLEs,  Ala. — An  officer  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  writes 
that  a  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Monarch  Construction 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  building  a  power  house  at  Boyles.  near 
Birmingham.  The  steel  work  for  this  building  has  been  let  to 
the  Louisville  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  Additional  work  is  being 
carried  out  bv  the  company's  men  on  new  shop  buildings.  (Jan. 
21,  p.  167.) 

Chickasha,  Okla. — See  Oklahoma  Central  under  Railway 
Construction. 

Chico,  Cal. — The  roundhouse  and  other  buildings  of  the 
Butte  County  Railroad  at  Chico  were  destroyed  by  fire  on 
October  19. 

Columbus,  Ohio. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  considering  plans 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  modern  shops,  probably 
at  some  point  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  Columbus,  Ohio,  is 
mentioned  as  the  place  where  these  shops  may  be  located,  and 
this    seems   likely,   since   the   company's   extensive    Mount   Clare 
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shops  at  Baltimore  take  care  of  equipment  operating  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  system,  leaving  that  portion  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river  without  strictly  modern  shops,  except  at  New 
Castle  Junction,  Pa.,  and  those  are  somewhat  limited  in  their 
capacity.  The  proposed  extension  of  shop  facilities  is  made 
necessary  by  the  increased  amount  of  equipment  in  service,  and 
in  all  probability  by  the  desire  to  centralize  repairs  for  the  lines 
west  of  Pittsburg  as  well. 

CoBouRG,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Northern  Ontario  has  given  a 
contract  to  Martin  Jex  &  Co.,  Cobourg,  it  is  said,  for  putting 
up  a  station  in  Cobourg. 

Del  Rio,  Tex. — ^The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  has  an- 
nounced the  location  of  its  new  passenger  station  and  round- 
house. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. — An  officer  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
writes  that  no  decision  has  yet  been  reached  by  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission,  First  district,  on  the  application 
of  the  Long  Island  for  the  elimination  of  hine  grade  crossings 
on  the  Northside  division,  through  the  village  of  Flushing,  from 
Flushing  creek,  easterly  to  and  including  the  highway  known 
as  Broadway,  immediately  west  of  the  Broadway-Flushing  sta- 
tion. The  scheme  involves  raising  the  railway  tracks  between 
Flushing  creek  and  Main  street.  Flushing,  and  depressing  the 
tracks  easterly  from  that  place  to  a  point  about  half  way  be- 
tween Murray  Kill  and  Broadway  station.  The  elimination  of 
the  grade  crossings  at  Broadway  and  22d  street  is  to  be  effected 
by  a  partial  depression  of  the  railway  and  a  partial  elevation  of 
the  two  streets  in  question.  If  the  work  is  ordered  by  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  it  will  cost  about  $1,000,000  to  make  the 
improvements. 

Harper,  W.  Va. — See  Virginian  Railway  under  Railway  Con- 
struction. 

JoPLiN,  Mo. — A  contract  was  given  in  June  to  the  Manhattan 
Construction  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Joplin,  Mo.,  for  putting  up 
the  union  terminal  station  to  be  used  and  built  jointly  by  the 
railways  entering  Joplin.  The  building  will  be  two  stories  high, 
100  ft.  x  300  ft.,  and  located  at  the  corner  of  Main  street  and 
Broadway.  The  building,  which  is  to  be  of  reinforced  concrete 
fireproof  construction,  finished  inside  with  enameled  terra  cotta, 
marble  and  oak  trim,  is  to  cost  about  $100,000.  It  is  expected 
to  have  the  building  ready  for  business  April  1,  1911.  (March 
17,  p.  660.) 

Long  Beach,  Cal. — The  Pacific  Electric  will  build  a  new 
station  at  Long  Beach. 

Marysville,  Cal. — The  Northern  Electric  will  build  a  com- 
bined freight  and  passenger  station  at  Marysville. 

Millerton,  Okla. — The  state  commission  has  or(|ered  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  to  build  a  new  passenger  station. 

Montreal,  Que. — According  to  press  reports,  the  first  step 
was  taken  recently  by  the  Grand  Trunk  to  provide  Montreal 
with  a  large  passenger  terminal  to  replace  the  present  Bona- 
venture  station.  Work  was  started  recently  demolishing  the 
buildings  on  a  portion  of  the  property  which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
site  for  the  new  terminal.  The  company  has  secured  all  the 
property  between  the  present  station  and  Cathedral  street  to  the 
cast  and  bounded  by  Chabolle  square  and  St.  James  street.  It 
is  thought  that  the  Intercolonial  Railway  will  join  in  the  scheme 
for  the  new  terminal. 

An  officer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  writes  that  work 
is  now  -under  way  by  C.  E.  Deakin,  Montreal,  on  a 
stone  exterior  fireproof  passenger  station  at  Windsor  street. 
The  structure  is  to  be  15  stories  high,  70  ft.  x  4.'i0  ft.,  ;ind  will 
cost  abr>ut  $2,000,000.     (Aug.  12.  p.  297.) 

Oakdale,  Cal. — The  Northern  Electric  will  build  a  steel 
bridge  over  Little  Chico  creek,  to  replace  the  present  wooden 
structure. 

Pensacola,  I'LA. — An  officer  of  the  l.diiisville  Ik  .N'ashvillc 
writes  that  the  company  is  not  at  present  making  pl.ins  for  the 
proposed  i)assrngrr  station,  to  cost  about  $200,000,  at  Pensacola. 
The  improvcinrnts  arc  simply  contemplated  and  it  may  he  some 
time  before  the  work  will  be  carried  out.     (May  27,  p.  l.'J28.) 


Riverside,  Cal. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast 
Lines  is  putting  up  a  new  freight  house  at  Riverside. 

Sacrame.nto,  Cal. — The  Southern  Pacific  has  appropriated 
$400,000  for  building  a  new  passenger  station  at  Sacramento. 
Construction  work  is  to  be  started  next  year. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  new  Mississippi  river  bridge  of  the  Illi- 
nois Traction  System  was  dedicated  November  10. 

Springfield.  Ohio. — The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  is  considering  building  new  car  shops. 

Still  River,  Mass. — An  officer  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  writes 
that  contracts  have  been  given  to  the  New  England  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Springfield,  for  the  foundations,  and  to  the  .American 
Bridge  Co.  for  the  steel  superstructure  of  a  bridge.  The  plans 
call  for  a  riveted  through  truss  bridge,  127  ft.  6  in.  long,  to  be 
built  over  the  Still  river. 

TiA  JuANA,  Mex. — The  San  Diego  &  Arizona  has  given  con- 
tracts to  C.  W.  Corbaley,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for  the  bridge 
over  the  Tia  Juana  river,  to  be  500  ft.  long,  and  another  bridge 
over  the  Matanuca  creek,  to  be  180  ft.  long. 

ToPEKA,  Kan. — The  .'\tchison,  Topeka  &' Santa  P"e  is  prepar- 
ing plans  for  a  new  passenger  station  on  the  north  side  at  the 
Santa  Fe  junction. 

Tucson,  .Ariz. — Residents  of  Tucson  have  offered  the  El  Paso 
&  Southwestern  a  right-of-way  and  station  property  in  Tucson, 
valued  at  $150,000,  to  induce  the  company  to  extend  to  that  place. 

Wausaukee,  W^is. — Work  has  been  started  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  on  a  new  passenger  station  at  Wau- 
saukee. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY   NOTES. 


An  indication  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  Central  government 
in  the  future  of  railways  in  China  is  afforded  by  the  establish- 
ment in  September,  1909,  in  connection  with  the  Ministry  of 
Communications  at  Peking,  of  a  school  for  training  r,ailway 
officers.  The  school  is  built  for  600  students,  but  the  number 
is  at  present  limited  to  350,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire  and  vary  in  age  from  18  to  25.  There  are  about  30 
teachers,  including  one  British,  one  American,  two  French  and 
two  Germans.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  returned  Chinese  stu- 
dents from  abroad,  and  they  are  well  paid.  The  full  course  is 
three  years  and  the  students  are  divided  into  three  sections  ac- 
cording to  the  foreign  language,  English,  French  or  German, 
taught  them  in  addition  to  other  subjects.  The  curriculum  in- 
cludes Chinese  language,  drill,  geography,  history  of  Chinese 
railways,  mathematics,  drawing,  chemistry,  physics,  ethics  of 
commerce,  traffic  management,  railway  bookkeeping,  elements 
of  engineering,  steam  and  electricity,  workshop  administration 
and  railway  company  law. 


The  most  important  railway  construction  in  course  of  devel- 
opment with  reference  to  South  Italy  is  that  which  will  connect 
Rome  and  Naples  by  an  express  route.  This  line  was  to  have 
originally  been  completed  in  1923-24  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000.- 
000.  With  a  view,  however,  to  materially  benefit  Naples,  the 
government  has  determined  to  accelerate  the  work  and  bring 
about  its  completion  within  a  period  of  five  years,  and  to  con- 
nect the  new  station  of  the  express  line  at  Naples  with  the 
present  central  station  and  make  it  available  to  the  public  within 
four  years.  This  new  quick  route  to  Rome  lies  as  follows: 
h'irst  section  Rome  to  Fiume  .\maseno,  -17.8  miles;  second  sec- 
tion, iMume  .Amaseno  to  l'"ormia,  26  miles ;  third  section,  Formia 
to  Minturno,  7.4  miles;  fourth  section,  Minturno  to  Naples,  41.6 
miles;  besides  the  urban  section  connecting  the  l'"uorigiotta 
station  with  the  centr.il  Naples.  Most  of  the  lirsf  section  is 
now  in  the  h.inds  of  the  contractors.  In  this  section  there  arc 
two  big  tunnels,  that  of  the  Orso  and  Vivola.  The  lirst  should 
be  complete<l  about  the  end  of  1911  and  the  latter  in  March, 
1913.  The  whole  line  will  be  double  track.  The  section  I'ormia- 
Minturno  is  over  the  present  line  Sparanise-Gaeta.  and  will  only 
re(|uirc  the  laying  down  of  a  second  pair  of  rails,  the  line  for 
which  is  practically  ready. 
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Tht  items  in  (Ins  column  nrre  rfcrired  after  the  classified 
departments  xver*  closed. 

v.  E.  Marsh,  assistant  maslir  iticchaiiic  of  tlu-  l'cnns.vlvaiii;i 
Kailroatl.  at  Meadows,  N.  J.,  lias  been  appointed  assistant  inastir 
nirclianic  at  tlic  Alloona,  I'n.,  shops. 

The  Now  ^ork,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  will  apply  to  the 
Vermont  Lenislature  for  permission  to  hiiihl  the  lO-milc  line 
for  the  llo.ston  \  Maine  fmm  South  Vernon.  Vt.,  to  Mratllc- 
horo,     (.April   15.  p.   1014.) 

Itids  will  be  a.sked  for  in  :i»l  or  tiO  davs  by  llie  Inu.i  1  rartidii 
Co..  recently  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  with  $2,I)0(),()(M)  capital, 
to  build  an  electric  line  from  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  via  Barnes  City, 
Montezuma  and  Malcoin  to  Tama,  tiU  miles.  There  will  be 
four  steel  bridges  on  the  line.  George  E.  Woodhousc,  president, 
Oskaloosa. 

The  liOO  miles  of  the  I'acilu-  Eieclnc  K.iilvvay,  loKcther  with 
the  pcnver  plants,  cars  and  other  equipment,  has  formally  passed 
into  the  control  hf  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  transaction  pre- 
cedes the  retirement  of  H.  E.  Huntington,  who  began  in  1900 
the  development  of  what  is  now  the  largest  system  of  inter- 
urban  railways  in  this  country.  This  gives  the  Southern  Pacific 
control  of  nearly  all  of  the  interurban  lines  centering  in  Los 
Angeles,  approximately  700   miles. 

.A  leading  manufacturer  of  steel  rails  estimates  that  rail 
orders  during  the  last  half  of  this  month  and  December  will 
aggregate  a  total  of  more  than  500,000  tons.  He  bases  his  opvi- 
ion  on  the  belief  that  the  Pennsylvania,  Harriman  and  New- 
York  Central  Lines  will  distribute  their  orders  within  the  period 
mentioned.  The  Pennsylvania,  according  to  reports,  may  con- 
tract for  approximately  120,000  tons.  Nearly  all  orders  will  be 
contingent  ujion  an  increased  tonnage  should  the  railways  desire 
to  enlarge  their  original  contracts. 

About  50  railway  officers  went  to  Urbana,  111.,  November  7, 
in  a  special  train  provided  by  Vice-President  Park,  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  and  were  shown  over  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  trip  was  made  to  see  the  work  being  done  for  the  benefit 
of  railways  by  the  university.  A  meeting  in  the  afternoon  was 
addressed  by  President  James,  Deans,  Goss  and  Kinley,  Profes- 
sors Schmit  and  Stock  telling  of  university  railway  work.  D. 
C.  Buell  read  a  paper  describing  the  educational  work  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  President  Delano,  of  the  Wabash,  also  gave  a  talk. 
On  motion  of  W.  L.  Park,  seconded  by  Vice-President  .^shton, 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
pledging  the  support  of  the  Illinois  railways  to  the  university 
in  its  effort  to  get  the  Illinois  legislature  to  make  adequate 
appropriation  for  enlarging  the  university's  railway  work.  Al- 
most all  railways  in  Illinois  were  represented  by  one  or  more 
officers  designated  by  their  presidents.  The  trip  was  organized 
by  Mr.  Delano. 

A  strike  vote  among  the  engineers  on  61  railways  west,  south 
and  north  of  Chicago  is  expected  to  follow  the  breaking  off  of 
wage  negotiations  between  the  railways  and  the  officers  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  These  have  been  in 
progress  since  September  -'(i.  Warren  S.  Stone,  president  of 
the  Brotherhood,  said  he  believed  that  the  vote  will  favor  a 
strike  unanimously.  The  result  of  the  poll  will  be  known  by 
December  10.  Immediately  after,  he  said,  a  final  opportunity 
would  be  given  the  railways  to  meet  the  engineers,  and  if  their 
demands  were  still  ignored,  every  engine  west  of  Chicago  in 
every  branch  of  service  would  stop  running  within  five  hours. 
Engineers'  demands  approximated  27  per  cent,  increase.  This 
was  finally  reduced  to  17  per  cent.  The  railways  were  willing 
to  grant  10  per  cent.,  amounting  to  an  increase  in  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  61  roads  of  $.3,8-10,000  annually.  The  $6,528,000  increase 
demanded,  the  railways'  representatives  asserted,  could  not  be 
conceded.  Warren  S.  Stone  has  announced  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  mediation  or  arbitration  on  any  of  the  points  in- 
volved. 

(See  editorial  comment  on  the  western  railway  situation  else- 
where in  this  issue.) 


Equipment  Cixxh  ^upplte^. 


LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


I  tie  I 'droit,  I  oil-do  i'r  Ironlon  has  ordered  12  consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  American  I-ocomotivr  O^mpany.  They 
will  weigh  210,000  lbs.  in  working  order  and  will  have  22  x  .'{0-in. 
cylinders  and  57-in.  drivers. 

The  New  York,  Onlario  &  Western  has  ordered  six  consoli- 
dation locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
They  will  weigh  202,000  lbs.  in  working  order  and  will  have 
21  x  .32-in.  cylinders  and  55-in.  driving  wheels. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  has  ordered  four 
Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. They  will  weigh  235,000  lbs.  in  working  order  and  will 
have  22  x  28-in.  cylinders  and  73-in.  driving  wheels. 


CAR   BUILDING. 


The  Solvay  Process  Company  is  said  to  have  ordered  a  num- 
ber of  50-ton  tank  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Oliver  building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  400  fifty-ton  steel  hopper  cars. 

The  Merchants  Despatch  Transportation  Company  is  reported 
in  the  market  for  1,000  refrigerator  cars.  This  item  is  not  con- 
firmed. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern  is  said  to  be  in  the 
market  for  2,300  coal  cars  and  500  box  cars.  This  item  is  not 
confirmed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  said  to  have  placed  an  order 
with  its  Juniata  shops  for  the  building  of  500  steel  underframe 
box  cars.     This  item  is  not  confirmed. 

The  Long  Island  has  ordered  50  motor  cars,  30  steel  passenger 
coaches,  10  steel  parlor  cars,  5  combination  passenger  and  bag- 
gage cars  and  5  combination  mail  and  baggage  cars  for  1911 
delivery. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  Erie  is  said  to  have  contracted  for  30,000  tons  of  steel. 

The  Virginian  is  in  the  market  for  2,000  tons  of  bridge  steel 
for  viaducts. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  ordered  15,000  tons  of  steel  from 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  ordered  2,000  tons  of  bridge 
steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Oregon  Trunk  Line  has  placed  an  order  for  1,700  tons  of 
bridge  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  ordered  125  tons  of 
rods  for  Howe  truss  bridges  from  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  has  ordered  7,000  tons  of  fabri- 
cated steel,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  spans  to  connect 
the  Florida  Keys,  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — Steel  business  thus  far  this 
month  has  been  light,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  improve  now 
that  the  election  is  over.  The  rail  makers  have  adopted  the 
method  of  quoting  prices  per  pound  instead  of  per  ton  on  both 
standard  and  light  sections.  In  the  case  of  standard  sections 
this  does  not  make  any  change  in  price,  as  they  are  quoted 
at  l%c.  per  pound,  which  figures  $28  per  gross  ton  at  mill,  the 
same  price  that  has  been  in  effect  for  some  years. 


The  projected  railway  from  Caiman  to  Paseo  de  los  Indios, 
in  the  Chubut,  will  probably  not  be  begun  until  Wll.  Mean- 
while the  wool  industry  of  this  territory  is  rapidly  developing, 
and  it  is  stated  that  representatives  of  United  States  mining 
companies  are  to  investigate  the  mineral  possibilities  of  this 
little-known  part  of  South  America. 
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CHICAGO,    BURLINGTON    &    QUINCY    RAILROAD   COMPANY — FIFTY-SIXTH    ANNUAL    REPORT. 


Chicago,  July   1,    1910. 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co: 

Departing  from  the  practice  of  previous  years,  there  has  been  omitted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  report  the  consolidated  Income  Account  for  all 
roads  operated  and  controlled.  In  lieu  thereof  separate  Income  Accounts 
are  given  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Lines  and  of  the  Q.  O.  &  K.  C.  R.R. 


DEDUCTIONS    FROM    GROSS   CORPORATE   INCOME. 

Rents    $1,764,512.90  $1,307,790.05 

Miscellaneous  interest    1,077.95  89.847.53 

Interest  accrued  on  funded  debt 8,506,015.82  7,875,507.16 

Sinking   funds    666,874.39  675.828.56 


OPERATING  REVENUES. 


-Years  ended  June  30,- 


1910. 

Freight   revenue    $58,224,537.48 

Passenger  revenue    22,380,305.83 

Mail   revenue   2,330,215.66 

Express   revenue    2.216,049.24 

Miscellaneous  transportation   revenue 1,803,949.06 

Revenue    from    operations    other    than    trans- 
portation      812,440.69 

Joint    facilities    102,019.28 


1909. 

$52,240,920.60 

19,585.305.02 

2,314.566.25 

2,026.990.25 

1,675,211.92 

682.504.12 
87,131.20 


Total  deductions    $10,938,481.06       $9,948,973.30 

Net  corporate   income $13,308,746.18     $12,371,080.61 


Dividends    $8,867,128.00       $8,867,128.00 

Appropriations    for  betterments 3,329,006.47  2,237,080.86 


$12,196,134.47     $11,104,208.86 


Total  operating  revenue $87,869,517.24     $78,612,629.36 

OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures $15,725,461.20  $12,986,778.27 

Maintenance   of   equipment 15,057,165.39  13,366,415.08 

Traffic   expenses    1.654,451.73  1,576,360.83 

Transportation  expenses    28.340,051.74  24,554,729.67 

General  expenses   2.233.834.82  2,076.718.92 

Total   operating   expenses $63,010,964.88     $54,560,997.77 

$24,051,631.59 
158.406.71 


Net  operating  revenue $24,858,552.36 

Net  deficit  from  outside  operations 164,282.15 

Total   net  revenue $24,694,270.21 

Taxes  accrued    2,970,736.78 


$23,893,224.88 
2,517,017.52 

Operating  income    $21,723,533.43     $21,376,207.36 

OTHER  INCOME. 


$745,786.35 
1,777,907.46 


$653,749.44 
290,097.11 


Rents    

Miscellaneous  interest    

Total    other    income $2,523,693.81  $943,846.55 

Gross  corporate  income $24,247,227.24     $22,320,053.91 


Balance     $1,112,611.71       $1,266,871.75 

Charges  to  Capital  Account  aggregating  $5,658,186.93  were  made  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  additions  to  the  property.  Of  this  amount  $959,822.25 
was  e-xpended  for  the  line  from  Herrin  to  Metropolis,  111.,  which  is  prac- 
tically completed  and  will  be  opened  for  traffic  before  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year.  Extensions  are  in  progress  from  Kirby,  Wyo.,  to  Powder 
River,  Wyo.,  upon  which  $2,091,258.25  has  been  expended  so  far;  from 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  Milford,  Neb.,  expended  to  date,  $76,354.95;  from 
Scribner,  Mont.,  to  Fromberg,  Mont.,  expended  to  date,  $35,058.58,  and 
from  Hudson,  Colo.,  to  Greeley,  Colo.,  expended  to  date,  $7,409.60. 

New  second  tracks,  where  urgently  needed,  have  been  constructed  in 
Illinois  and  Nebraska,  ard  numerous  side  and  passing  tracks  have  been 
laid  at  different  points  on  the  system. 

Additional  land  has  been  procured  just  outside  the  city  of  Chicago  for 
needed  yard  facilities,  and  land  for  additional  terminal  facilities  at 
Denver  has  also  been  purchased. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to  shops  at  Havelock,  Neb.,  and  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  terminal  facilities  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  following  statistical  tables  have  been  compiled  in  the  form  required 
for  the  annual  reports  of  carriers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

CAPITALIZATION. 
CAPITAL    STOCK. 


No.  of  share 
1,108,391 


Total  par  value  author- 
ized and  outstanding. 
$110,839,100.00 


, Dividends  declared j> 

during  the  year. 
Rate.  .Amount. 

8%  $8,867,128.00 


FUNDED    DEBT. 
Total  par  value.  - 


Designation  of  bond.  Authorized. 

Mortgage     $209,435,000 

Collateral    trust    7,968,000 

Plain    or    debenture 16.647,000 


Outstanding. 

$190,368,800 

7,310,200 

12,177,000 


In  treasury,  in 

sinking  funds,  or 

pledged  as  collateral. 

$22,638,600 

4,406.500 

2,457,000 


$209,856,000 


$29,502,100 


$180,353,900 


Total     $234,050,000 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  NEW  LINES  AND  EXTENSIONS  AND  EQUIPMENT,   AND   FOR    ADDITIONS    AND    BETT 

DIKING  THE  YEAR. 
New  lines 


Interest  accrued 

during  year. 

$7,613,700.62 

292,743.98 

599,571.22 

$8,506,015.82 

ERMENTS, 


-.\dditions  and  betterments. - 


Account. 
I. — RoAO. 

Engineering • 

Right  of  way  and  station  grounds 

Real    estate    

Grading     

Tunnels     

Bridges,   trestles  and  culverts 

Ties     

Rails     

Frogs  and    switches 

Track   fastenings  and   other  material.... 

Ballast     

Track    laying  and   surfacing 

Roadway    tools    

Fencing   right    of    way 

Crossings    and    signs 

Interlocking  and  other  signal   apparatus. 

Telegraph    anrl    telephone   lines 

Station    buildings   and    fixtures 

Shf>|'S,  engine   houses  and   turn   tables... 

Shop  machinery  and  tools 

Water   stations    

Fuel    stations    

Grain    elevators    

Storage    warehouses     

Dock    .ind    wharf    property 

Electric    light    plants 

(ias    producing    plants 

MiHcellaneous    structures    

Transportation  of  men  and  materiaL  . . . 
Injuries    to    persons 


Total     $8,]77,8fl».00 

IL — EgutrMBMT. 

Steam    locomotives    

Passrnger    train    cars 

Freight    train   cars 

Work    equipment    

Total     

in. — GtNIIAL  ExriMDiTuaii. 

Law  expenses    

Other   expenditures    > 


Total     

Grand    total    ♦8,18»,S8S.47 


and  extensions. 

From  cu 

rrent  funds. 

From 

Charged  to  road 

Charged 

Total 

current  funds. 

and  equipment. 

to  income. 

expenditure. 

$143,890.33 

$16,561.70 

$30,987,61 

$191,439.64 

332,449.43 

720.759.41 

1,053,208.84 

Cr.  65,400.93 

Cr.  65,400.98 

2,096,161.77 

367,253.97 

488,764.85 

2,952,180.50 

82,670.22 

82,670.22 

305,689.70 

96.4S4.46 

654,600.53 

1,056,774.60 

42,673.10 

164,805.24 

Cr.  457.94 

207,020.40 

43,765.28 

213,901.37 

405,945.23 

663,611.88 

6,078.37 

42. 458.75 

22,903.88 

71,441.00 

34,672.81 

68,760.02 

382,925.54 

486,357.87 

15,775.46 

10.130.47 

95,557.61 

127,463.54 

37,036.32 

117,801.30 

94,095.06 

248.932.68 

12.68 

72. 8S 

85.56 

7,944.21 

16,084.20 

17.54 

84,045.95 

8,709.42 

3,202.03 

143,108.16 

155,019.61 

122.58 

84,491.73 

83,202.40 

167,816.71 

5,901.52 

1,035.98 

121,706.24 

12.S, 643.74 

1,308.34 

79,396.91 

115,685.81 

196,390.56 

3,618.46 

372,428.66 

271,074.37 

«47,121.48 

49.401.74 

12,326.38 

61,728.18 

698.90 

Cr.  20,119.32 

101,475.93 

81.955.51 

4.62 

S,OS5.4» 

30,(ifi9.21 

38.759.39 

108.12 

1,244.47 

1,352.69 

70.07 

70.07 

7.098.61 

7,098.61 

86.88 

26.88 

8.80 

8.80 

569.17 

1.864.62 

87.686.86 

30,010.18 

8,040.20 

8.040.90 

178.75 

426.86 

388.68 

983.68 

$8.]77,8fl».00 

$8,866,066.19 

$8,090,086.76 

$8,684,851.80 

$80,468.68 

$29,459.69 

188,228.70 

133.228.70 

Cr.  868,140.00 

n,7«6.«5 

Cr.  9411.414,76 

1.070.036.34 

U.040.83 

1.081,085.67 

$111,896.84 

$184,466.00 

$900,369.84 

$408.87 

$80.60 

$403.87 

io.oai.6i 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$8,408,061.46 

63,684.38 

$68,088.89 

$8,880,006.47 

66,405.08 

$11,806.48 

$06,0.S0.S0 

tS.t8S,S8S.47 

$8,987,108.40 

NoVKMIlKK   11,    U'lO. 
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TI<\|-|-IC    STATISTr(  S 


Dollam 

Itrm.  ""'  *<''"''' 

rAMKNnmi  Tii*rric.  number.. 

Ntiiiihrr  »(   |>ii»»e!iigcr!i  csrrlfd  earning  rcvniiic 81,618,866 

Niiinhrr  o<  pa»«cngcr»  carried  one  mite 1,180,871.01» 

Niinibrr  o{  pasoengrra  carried  one  mile,  per  mile  of  road 181,870 

Averaisr  dl«tance  carried,  milea "'^ 

$88,880,806 

»1 


$.'3,066 
$1 


Total    pa»«rniirr    rrveniir 

Avri  nitr  anioiitit  received   from  each  pi««cnger 

Averagr  receipln   l>er   pn>i«cn(fer   per   mile 

Total  passenger  service  trnin   revenue $87,600,706 

l'a.«scnger  service  Irniii  reveniir  per  mile  of  road 

I'nuenger  service  train  revenue  per  train  mile 

Krei(;ut  Traffic. 

Number  of  tons  carried  of  freight  earning  revenue 27,807,018 

Number  of  tons  carried  one  mile 7,486,144,210 

Number  of  tons  carried  one  mile,  per  mile  of  road 824,010 

Average  distance  haul  of  one  ton,  milet ''^*' 

Total   freight  revenue $68,224,687 

Average  amount  received  for  c.nch  ton  of  freight $2 

Aver.ige  receipts  per  ton,  per   mile 

Freight   revenue  per  mile  of  road $6,4i)2 

Freight   revenue  per  train  mile *2 

, 1910 


IncrcsM  or  decreaae v 

DolUri 
and  whole   CcnUsnd 
numbcra.     decimal*. 

1,284,760  

188,046,027  

14,812  

09 
$2,796,000  81 

0721 

00027 


Dollars 

and  whole 

numbers. 

87,869,517 

$9,738 

$2 


Item. 
Total   Traffic. 

Operating    revenues    

Operating  revenues   per  mile  of  road 

Operating   revenues   per  train   mile 

Operating    expenses    $63,010,964 

Operating  expenses   per  mile  of  road $6,983 

Operating   expenses   per   train   mile $1 

Net    operating    revenue $24,858,552 

Net  operating  revenue  per  mile  of  road 

Average  number  of  passengers  per  car  mile 

Average  number  of  passengers  per  train   mile 

Average  number  of  passenger  cars  per  train  mile 

Average  number  of  tons  of  freight  per  loaded  car  mile 

Average  number  of  tons  of  freight  per  train  mile 

Average   number  of  freight  cars  per  train   mile 

Average  number  of  loaded  cars  per  train  mile 

Average  number  of  empty  cars  per  train  mile 

Average  mileage  operated  during  year 


16 


381 
32 


9,023 


66 

88 

00434 

00008 

17 

07147 


Increase  or  decrease ^ 

Dollars 
and  whole     Cents  and 
numbers. 
$9,256,687 
$1,025 


decimals. 


$8,449,907 
$936 


01271 
11 


MILEAGE   STATISTICS. 

Increase 
or 
Itfm.  1910.  1909.  decrease. 

Locomotive  Mileage — Reicnuc  Service.      Miles.  Miles.  Miles. 

Freight    locomotive    miles 20,664,263    17,533,620  Inc.     3.130,643 

Passenger    locomotive    miles 17,882,270    10,079,035  Inc.     1,803,235 

Mixed    locomotive    miles 912,212       1,270,028  Dec.       357,816 

Special    locomotive    miles 14,372  10,604  Inc.  3,768 

Switching    locomotive    miles 9,858,473      8,162,678  Inc.     1,695,795 

Total  revenue  locomotive  mileage...    49,331,590    43,055,965  Inc.     6,275,625 
Kon-revenue  service  locomotive  miles.     2,379,048      1,849.330  Inc.        529,718 

Cor  Mileage — Revenue  Service. 
Freight  car  miles: 

Loaded     437,.i59,610  387,679,481  Inc .  49,880,129 

Empty      180,914.529  162,025,877  Inc.  18,888,652 

Caboose     18,518,939    15,821,177  Inc.     2,697,762 

Total   freight  car  miles 636,993,078  665,626,535  Inc.  71,466,548 

Passenger  car  miles: 

Passenger     46,949,693  41,837,410  Inc.  5,112,283 

Sleeping,   parlor  and  observation 25,683,230  21,510,726  Inc.  4,172,504 

Other   passenger   train   cars 37,103,965  32,429,171  Inc.  4,674,794 

Total   passenger   car   miles 109,736,888    95,777,307  Inc.  13,959,581 

Special  car  miles: 

Freight,    loaded    157,000  131,454Inc.  25,546 

Freight,    empty    43  Dec.  43 

Caboose     13.443  8,496  Inc.  4,947 

Passenger     49,119  40,345  Inc.  8,774 

Sleeping,   parlor  and   observation 653  3,901  Dec.  3,248 

Other  passenger   train   cars 2,571  1,172  Inc.  1,399 

Total   special   car   miles 222,786         185,411  Inc.         37,375 

Total   revenue   car   mileage 746,952,752  661,489,253  Inc.  85,463,499 

Non-revenue  service  car  miles 17,209,298    13,070,576  Inc.     4,138,723 

Train  Mileage — Revenue  Ser-L-ice. 

Freight   train    miles 18,595,294  15,823.841  Inc.  2,771,453 

Passenger    train    miles 17,336,810  15,695,928  Inc.  1,640.882 

Mixed    train    miles 906,073  1,264,375  Dec.  358.302 

Special    train    miles 12.907  9,912  Inc.  2,995 

Total   revenue  train  mileage 36,851.084    82,794,056  Inc.     4.057,028 

Non-revenue   service  train   miles 1,788,271      1,414,590  Inc.        873,681 


EQUIPMENT. 


No.  on 

Items.  June  30, 

Locomotives — Owned:  1909. 

Passenger     416 

Freight     919 

Switching     338 

Total  locomotives    1,673 

Cars  owned — Passenger  service: 

First-class  cars    630 

Combination   cars    225 

Dining  cars    28 

Parlor  cars   7 

Baggage,  express  and  postal  cars  227 

Other  cars  in  passenger  service.  42 

Total     1,159 

Freight  service: 

Box    cars     26,297 

Flat    cars    1,268 

Stock    cars     6,991 

Coal    cars     14,077 

Tank  cars    6 

Refrigerator   cars    1,512 

Other  cars  in  freight  service....       100 

Total     50,251 

Company's  service: 

Officers'  and   pay  cars 31 

Gravel   cars    488 

Derrick   cars    33 

Caboose    cars    648 

Other   road   cars 3,297 

Total     4,497 

Total   cars    owned 55,907 


No.       No. 
added  retired 
during  during 

year.    year. 
50 


12 


577 

788 
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Property  Investment  —  Road  and  Equipment: 

Road    $319,827,652.06 

Equipment    53,373,553.17 

General   Expenditures  1,454,543.37 

Reserve  for  .Accrued  Depreciation  —  Credit    


$374,655,748.60 
9,965,231.84 


Total     $364,690,516.76 


Securities  of  Proprietary,  Affiliated  and  Controlled  Com- 
panies,  Pledged — 

Stocks     

Securities   Issued   or  .Vssumed,   Pledged — 

Funded  Debt    

Securities  of  Proprietary,  Affiliated  and  Controlled  Com- 
panies,  Unpledged — 

Stocks      7,503,624.44 

Funded  Debt 722,050.00 


19,344,014.38 
31,000.00 


8,225,674.44 


Total     $  27,600,688.82 

Other  Investments: 

Advances  to  Proprietary,  Affiliated  and  Controlled 
Companies  for  Construction,  Equipment  and  Better- 
ments     

Miscellaneous  Investments — 

Physical    Property    1,4S2.513.21 

Securities   Unpledged    1,321,134.03 


Total 


Working  Assets: 

Cash    

Securities  Issued  or  .Assumed,  Held  in  Treasury- 
Funded   Debt   

Marketable  Securities — 

Stocks    747,572.12 

Funded  Debt   47,543.75 

Loans  and  Bills  Receivable    

Net  Balance  Due  from  .Agents  and  Conductors   

Miscellaneous  Accounts  Receivable   

Materials  and   Supplies   

Other   Working   Assets    


401,845.46 

2,803,647.24 
$3,205,492.70 

9,103.246.56 
13,053,700.00 


795.115.87 
2.037,300.85 
2,114,516.85 
4.453.959.68 
8,969,701.53 
26,641.59 


Total   $  40,559,182.98 


Deferred  Debit  Items — 

Advances — 

Temporary    Advances   to    Proprietary, 

Affiliated  and  Controlled  Companies  612,763.10 

Working   Funds    275,575.91 

Other  Advances    31,172.46 

Insurance   Paid  in  Advance    

Cash  and  Securities  in  Sinking  Funds   

Securities  in   Provident  Funds    

Other  Deferred  Debit  Items   

Total     

Grand   Total    


919,511.47 

134.924.08 

16,263.637.43 

496,533.89 

7,530,523.99 

$  25,345,135.86 

$461,401,017.07 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  Stock: 

Common    Stock    

Mortgage,  Bonded  and  Secured  Debt : 
Funded    Debt — 
Mortgage  Bonds — 

Held  by   Company    $  12,978,000,00 


$110,839,100.00 


Not  Held  by  Company 
Collateral   Trust  Bonds — 

Held  by  Company   .  . . . 

Not  Held  by  Company 
Plain   Bonds — 

Held  by  Company   . . . . 

Not  Held  by  Company 


177,390,800.00         190,368,800.00 


54,700.00 
7,255,500.00 


26,000.00 
12,151,000.00 


7,310.200.00 


12,177,000.00 


Total 


Working  Liabilities — 

Traffic  and  Car-service  Balances  due  to  Other  Companies 

Audited  V'ouchers  and  Wages  Unpaid   

Miscellaneous   Accounts   Payable    

Matured   Interest  and   Dividends   Unpaid    

Matured  Mortgage,  Bonded  and  Secured  Debt  Unpaid.. 
Other  Working  Liabilities    


$209,836,000.00 

746,291.58 

8.426.378.40 

588,970.22 

2.168,762.50 

11,100.00 

57.430.09 


Total     $   11,998.932.79 

Accrued  Liabilities  Not  Due — 

Unmatured  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  Payments   

Ta-xes  Accrued  


1,518.398.28 
72,000.00 

Total     $     1,590,398.28 


Deferred   Credit   Items — 

Operating    Reserves    

Liability  on  Account  of  Provident  Funds 
Other  Deferred  Credit   Items    


791.674.82 

496,538.89 

183,339.20 

Total     $     1,476,552.91 

-Appropriated  Surplus — 

Additions    to    Property    Since    June    30,    1907,    through 

Income     8,752,501.94 

Reserves  from  Income  or  Surplus — 

Invested  in   Sinking  Funds   28,230,587.39 

Not    Specifically    Invested 4,569,667.18  32,800,154.57 


Total     $  41,552,656.51 


Profit  and  Loss — 
Income  .Account 
Profit   and    Loss 


41,785,373.26 
42,302,003.83 


Total     $  84,087,376.68 


Grand  Total   $461,401,017.07 


MILEAGE. 
MILEAGE  OF  ROAD  OPERATED. 

( Line  owned ^ 

Branches  Operated    Total  line 

State.                             Main  line,    and  spurs.         Total,  under  lease,  operated. 

Illinois     356.25          1,278.48          1,684.78  43.31  1,678.04 

Iowa     274.65          1,090.43          1,864.98  73.47  1,438.45 

Wisconsin      222.57             222.57  .53  223.10 

Minnesota     23.61              23.61  14.84  88.45 

Missouri     1,121.62          1,121.62  11.68  1,188.26 

Kansas      259.32             259.82  .82  260.14 

Nebraska      191.61          2,659.17          2,850.78  22.37  2,873.16 

South    Dakota     283.37            283.37 283.87 

Wyoming     482.77             482.77  482.77 

Mont.ina      187.28             187.28  12.62  199.90 

Colorado      394.88             394.88  84.97  429.86 

822,41          8,008.00         8,826.41  214.56  9,089.07 

, Line  owned  \ 

Single           Second            Third  Yard  Track 

.State.                    Track.            Track.           Track,  and  Sidings.  Total. 

Illinois    1,634.78            220.06              23.65  8->8.r.>  2.706.41 

Iowa    1,884.98           244.68              816.63  1.986.14 

WiKconsin    222.67                8.70               fiO.40  3(10.07 

Minnesota     23.61                 2.26                ....  20.08  64.04 

Missouri     l,121.c,2            100.69               412.61  1,684.82 

Kan^.n    IMt.Xi                23.84  282.66 

Nebraska    2,8.^0  7«                5.40                688.21  8,404.80 

.Sonth    Dakota    '.'MS  37                ....  84.50  847.08 

Wyoming      482.77                ....  136.76  810.62 

Moni.in.i     187.18               ....               ....  84.64  221.02 

Colorado     104.88                110.37  618.76 

8,835.41            681.68              38.66  3,873.81  13,108.30 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  General  Auditor,   with  ttatement*  prepared 
by   him. 

Bjr   order  of   the    Board   of    Director*. 

DARIUS   MILLER, 

PrMiifrii/. 


INCOME  ACCOUNT. 
OPER.ATING  INCOME. 

Rail  Operations — 

Operating  Revenues: 
Revenue  from  Transportation: 

Freight    $58,224,537.48 

Passenger   22,380,305.88 

Excess  Baggage 320,068.24 

Mail     2,230,215.66 

Express     2,216,049.24 

Milk     311,241.22 

Other  Passenger  Train   .  .  8,915.52 

Switching    1,157,011.90 

Special  Service  Train   . . .  82,068.02 
Miscellaneous  Transporta- 
tion       74,650.18     $86,955,067.27 

Revenue  from  Operations 
other  than  Transporta- 
tion: 

Station  and  Train  Privi- 
leges        6,338.50 

Parcel    Room    Receipts...  6,007.60 

Storage    Freight    44,116.68 

Storage  Baggage   30,860.60 

Car    Service    306,149.18 

Telegraph   and   Telephone 

Service      308,603.87 

Knit      of     Buildings     and 

Other    Property    00,887.19 

Miiccllnneous     187,607.13  813,440.60 

Joint   Facilities   Dr 13.388.16 

Joint    Facilities   Cr 114,407.48 

Total  OprrntinR  Revenues  $87,88»,617.>4 


NoVKMULK    11,    I'JIO. 

Opcmlitig  Kxpentoii: 
MiiiMlniaiicr    of     Way    aixl 

Slriu'liirr»     tlft,7S&,4nt.90 

MaiMtriiaiu'c    i>(    K(|tii|iiiicn(  ir>,0&7,l<lli.80 

Traffic   Kxpeimci    1.0S4.4fit,78 

Traiiaporla.ioii      Rxpenirn..  SH,840,OA1.74 

Gdirral    Kx|>rii«ri>    a.9lg,l:l84.HII 

Nrl  Opri'iiliiiK   Kcvciiiir 

OuT»ln«    OrilRATIONX. 

Rrvctiiir    

K.xprn»r»     

Nrt     Dcl'icil     from     Oiiltidr 
Oprraliniiii      

Total  Net   Revenue. . . . 
Taxis   Acrxi'm   

Opernlinu   Iiicunie    .... 

OT.IIKR   INCOMF, 

Kriitt  Accrvied  from  Lease  of 
Other  Roads   

Other   Rriils — Credits: 

Joint    Facilities    017,481.27 

Miscellaneoii!!   Rents    12G, 400.00 

Dividends  Received  on  Stocks 
Owned  or   Controlled.. 

Interest  Received  on  Funded 
Deht  Owned  or  Con- 
trolled      

Interest  on  Other  Securities, 
Loans    and    Accounts. . 

Gross    General    Income 


RAILWAY     AGIO    GAZKTTK.  :»!!» 

DKDUCTIONS   I'KOM    (iKO.SS    COUI'OKAIK    IN'COMF,. 
Kcrits    Accrued    for    Lciie    of 

Other   Koads    tb.tlh.M 

Other   Rents     Debits; 

Hire  of  Kriulpmeiit-Kalance  010,71)7. 3N 

aa,010,8fl4.8B  ,„j„,   iracilltle.    808,108.f.3 

$24,Hr>H.r>r>8.ao  Miscellaneous   Rents    IA,3fln.4!l  1,730,237.84 

Interest    Accrued    on    Funded 

780  488.84                                                      "•"'"     8,000,015.82 

044i7fl4!.<)O                                         Other    Interest    1,077,96 

SinkiiiK    Funds   Chargeable    to 

104,282, If)                     Income    fl«r,,H74  39        10,938,481.00 

»84, 004,270.21  " 

8,070.780,78                    [^t^,  Corpora'c   Income.  $18,308,74e.l8 

$21,723,fi33.43 

DISI'OSITIO.N   OF  NKT  CORrOK.VIF   INCOMi;, 

Dividends   Declared   on    Stock: 
2  per  cent,   payaole   October 

2  344  12  1,     1900     2,210,782.00 

2  per  cent,   payable  January 
742,042.2.  ,        1,1910.,.  2,210,782.00 

2  per  cent,   payable   Anril   1, 

008,578.00  1910     ,        2,216,782.00 

2  per    cent,    pay.T'  Ic    July    1, 
280  232.03  ""''   2,210,782,00  8,807,128.00 

790,097.48         2,523,093.81        Apriiopriatlons  for   Betterments: 
Expended  during  the  year. .  3,329,000.47       12.196,134.47 

$84,247,227.24  Balance  for  year    $  1.112,611.71 


FUNDED  DEBT  OF 

, — Term — , 
Date     Date 
Designation  of  Bond  or  Obligation  of     of  Ma- 

Issue,  turity. 

MORTGAGE    BONDS. 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.: 

General    Mortgage    1908     1958 

Illinois    Division    1899     1949 

Illinois    Division    1899      1949 

Iowa   Division   Mortgage  Sinking 

Fund  Bonds   1879     1919 

Iowa  Division   Mortgage  Sinking 

Fund  Bonds   1879     1919 

Nebraska      Extension      Mortgage 

Sinking  Fund  Bonds    1887     1927 

B.  &  M.  R.  R.  R.  in  Nebraska: 
Consolidated     Mortgage     Sinking 

Fund  Bonds   ISTS      191,S 

Republican   Valley  R.  R. : 

Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Bonds..      1879     1919 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  R.  R,: 
Mortgage   Bonds    1881     1911 

Tarkio  Valley  R.  R.: 

Mortgage   Bonds    1880     1920 

Nodaway  Valley  R.  R.: 

Mortgage   Bonds    1880     1920 

Lincoln  &  Northwestern  R.  R.: 

Mortgage   Bonds    188.0     1910 

COLLATERAL   TRUST   BONDS. 

C.  B.  &  Q,: 

Sinking     Fund     Bonds     (Denver 

Extension)     1881      1922 

PLAIN     BONDS, 
C.  B.  &  Q.: 

Sinking    Fund    Bonds    1881     1921 

Plain  Bonds    1883     1913 

B.  &   M.   R.  R.   R.  in  Nebraska: 

Sinking  Fund  Bonds    1830     1910 

Total     


THE   CHICAGO,    BURLINGTON    &    QUINCY    RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

r-Total  Par  Value  Held  by  Company— ,     Total  , Interest ^ 

Total  Total  Pledged  Par  Value  not  Amount 

Par  Value         Par  Value  In  as  In  Sinking       Held  by  Rate.     When       Accr'd  d'r'g 

Authorized.    Outstanding.       Treasury.    Collateral.      Funds.         Company.  Payable,      the  Year. 


$53,680,000        $53,680,000       $12,198,000 
50,835,000  50,835,000  384,000 

34.105,000  34,165,000  189.000 


3,000,000  2,277,000 

12.502.000  6.098,000 

29,441,000  23,134,000 


13,751,000  13,613,000 

2,643,000  932,800 

8,000,000  5,551,000 

430.000  38.000 

388,000  45.000 

600,000    

7,968,000  7,310,200 


4,300.000     3,667,000 
9.000.000     8.510.000 


21,000   

125,000  $31,000 


$41,482,000  4    M.  &  S.  $1,920,469.95 

50,451.000  ZYi     J.  &J.  1,779,225,00 

33,976,000  4    J.  &  J.  1,366,600.00 

2,277,000  5    A,  &0,  113,850.00 

0,077,000  4    A.  &0.  246,388.18 

22,978.000  4   M.  &  M.  935,743.32 


01,000   $8,983,800  4,568.200  6  J.  &  J.  816.885.00 

645.800  287,000  6  J.  &  J.  56,004.00 

5.551,000  6  M,  &S.  359,057.67 

38,000  7  J.  &  D.  3,365.84 

45,000  7  J,  &D.  3,791.66 

7  J.  S:  J.  12,320.00 

54,700   ......    4,351,800  2,903,700  4  F.  &•  A.  292,743.98 


3,347.000 


2,431,000    1.210,000   4    M.  &  S.    146,730.23 
8,510,000   5   M.  &  M.    438,075.54 


4    T.  &J.     14,765.45 


$234,050,000  $209,856,000   $13,058,700  $31,000  $16,412,400  $180,353,900 


$8,506,015.82 
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COLORADO  &   SOUTHERN  LINES. 
COMBLVED    INCOME    ACCOUNT    FIGURES    OF    COMPANIES    COM- 
PRISING THE  "COLORADO  &  SOUTHERN  LINES." 
YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30. 
1910  OPER.\TING    REVENUES.  1909 


$12,040,828.39      Freight     Revenue $10,600,743.01 

3.918,092.98      Passenger    Revenue 3,756,694.54 

170,391.82      Mail    Revenue 169,460.84 

324.657.66      E.\press    Revenue 266,644.76 

249,187.27  .Miscellaneous    Transportation    Revenue.  218,829.73 
Revenue     from     Operations     other     than 

72,652.85      Transportation    67,787.27 

2,169.76      Joint    Facilities    252.02 


$16,777,980.73      Total    Operating    Revenue $15,080,412.17 

OPERATING   EXPENSES. 


$2,188,644.76  .Maintenance    of    Way    and     Structures. 

2,521,272.66  Maintenance    of    Equipment 

274,271.16  Traffic      Expenses 

5,378,794.21  Transportation     Expenses 

500,472.19  General   Expenses   


$2,162,560.10 
2.447,906.42 

277,663.79 
4,811,851.02 

525,706.28 


$10,863,454.98      Total  Operating  Expenses $10,225,687.61 


$5,914,525.75      Net   Operating   Revenue $4,854,724.56 

22,323.59      ..Net   Deficit   from   Outside  Operations..  7,134.90 


$5,892,202.16      Total    Net    Revenue $4,847,589.66 

477,869.64      Taxes   Accrued    393,906.76 


$5,414,332.52      Operating     Income     $4,453,682.90 

OTHER  INCOME. 


$41,582.18      Rents    

605,054.65      Miscellaneous    Interest 


$21,893.32 
685,698.62 


$646,636.83      Total  other   Income. 


$6,060,969.35 


.Gross  Corporate  Income $5,161,274.84 


DEDUCTIONS     FROM    GROSS    COR- 
POR.VTE  INCOME. 


$390,258.35  Rents     

22,985.78  Miscellaneous    Interest     

2,661,033.74  ...Interest   .Accrued  on    Funded   Debt... 

35,058.19  Sinking    Funds    


$226,559.66 
59,391.89 

2,638,620.74 
37,843.38 


$3,109,336.06 


$2,951,633.29 


$1,300,000.00 


Total   Deductions    $2,962,415.67 


Net   Corporate    Income $2,198,859.17 


Dividends    $1,300,000.00 


$1,651,633.29     Balance 


$898,859.17 


The  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  Company  owns  a  beneficial  interest  ift 
one-half  of  the  total  Capital  Stock  of  The  Colorado  Midland  Railway- 
Company,  and  also  owns  one-half  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  The  Trinity  & 
Brazos  Valley  Railway  Company.  The  results  of  the  operations  of  those 
properties    for  the   years   ended   June   30   are: 

1910  1909 

The    Colo.    Midland    Ry.    Co. 

$132,293.19      (Deficit)     (Deficit)  $47,086.74 

The   Trinity    &    Brazos    Val.    Ry.    Co. 
933,436.01      (Deficit)     (Deficit)  902,023.85 


$1,065,729.20      (Deficit) Total     (Deficit)  $949,110.59 

Deducting    one-half    of    this    deficit    from    the    surplus    of    the    Colorado  & 
Southern    Lines,   the    result   is: 

Colorado  &   Southern   System 
$1,118,768.69      (Surplus)     (Surplus)         $424,303.88 

QUIXCY,    OM.\HA    &    KANSAS    CITY    R.    R.    CO. 

INCOME   ACCOUNT,  YEARS    ENDED   JUNE   30. 

1910  OPER.\TING  REVENUES.  1909 


$.->70,103.68 
236.062.94 


24,182.86 
6,585.81 


$316,641.65 

165,211.21 

17,342.66 

387,807.68 

34.337.90 


Freight    Revenue    

Passenger    Revenue    

Mail    Revenue    

Express   Revenue    

.Miscellaneous  Transportation  Revenue. 
Revenue  from  Operations  other  than 
Transportation    


$527,842.88 

211,846.82 

26,460.96 

19,656.08 

7,647.38 


Total    Operating    Revenue 

OPERATING   EXPENSES. 

.Maintenance  of  Way  and    Structures. 

Maintenance    of     Equipment 

Traffic    Expenses    

Transportation    E.xpenses    

General    Expenses    


$921,341.10     Total    Operating   Expenses. 


$49,273.04 
36,128.85 


(Deficit) Net  Operating  Revenue(Surplus) 
Taxes   .\ccrued    


$85,401.89     (Deficit). .  .Operating    Income. ..  (Deficit) 
OTHER   INCOME. 


797.09 
286.19 


Rents    

Miscellaneous  Interest 


$79,083.28      Total    other    Income. 


$6,318.61      (Deficit)Gross  Corporate  Income(Surplus) 

DEDUCTIONS    FROM    GROSS    COR- 
PORATE INCOME. 


$44,941.36      Rents 


$51,259.97      (Deficit). Net  Corporate  Income.  (Deficit) 


$35,504.92      ....Appropriations    for    Betterments. 


8,273.92 


$801,728.04 


$216,441.11 
143,850.72 

18,635.55 
372,286.32 

35.547.93 

$786,761.63 

$14,966.41 
29.910.32 

$14,943.91 


$22,308.29 
1,244.79 

$23,553.08 


$86,764.89  (Deficit) Balance  (Deficit) 


NmhMiiK    I"*.   li"lo. 
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rciiily  In  join  h,iiul!t  with  the  coriioratioiis  and  start  a  back  fire 
..II  tlic  mramirf  as  reiircsoiilativcs  of  several  tli'<ii<tan<l  votes  and 
:i  power  at  Ihc  polls.  All  this  shows,  thotigh  in  somewhat  novel 
ispcitH  that  intrusion  of  politics  into  an  economic  isniic  which, 
all  over  the  country,  has  been  so  baleful  an  influence  on  railw.iy 
commissions  and  coKiialc  bodies.  And,  beyoiul  the  matter  of  the 
IcR.il  nieclKiiiisni  of  the  commissions  .,nd  thrir  powers  and  ftmc- 
tions  under  statutes,  is  the  more  vital  matter  of  their  membership 
as  silecled  by  the  appointing. power.  If  Connecticut,  after  her  long 
.itid  distressful  experience  with  a  bad  r;iiiway  commission, 
iiucrgcs  ne.xt  year  with  a  Rood  law  anfl  a  Rood  commission,  it 
will  be  good  fortune  in  the  face  of  present  omens,  which  in- 
dicate grave  doubts  on  her  securing  any  new  commission  at  all. 
It  looks  now,  indeed,  like  a  repetition  of  the  travesty  of  last 
year,  when,  after  mighty  legislative  throes,  no  new  commission 
was  born  and  the  old  "political"  commission  stood  pat  and 
smiled. 


I N  the  first  paragraph  of  our  comments  on  the  annual  report 
^  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  published  in  our  issue  of  October  28, 
the  figures  for  total  operating  revenue  were,  through  an  error, 
given  in  place  of  the  figures  for  total  operating  expenses.  Total 
operating  expenses  of  the  Northern  Pacific  amounted  to 
$45,987,405  in  1910  and  to  $38,020,005  in  1909.  It  is  proper  to 
point  out  in  this  connection  that  notwithstanding  the  unavoid- 
able increase  in  operating  expenses  in  1910,  as  compared  with 
1909,  the  operating  ratio  of  the  Northern  Pacific  was  61.71  per 
cent.,  which  is  a  lower  operating  ratio  than  any  other  road  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Great  Northern.  The  Great  Northern  had  an  operating 
ratio  of  60.93  per  cent,  last  year,  and  the  Union  Pacific,  52.02 
per  cent.  Stating  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  the  Northern 
Pacific  was  able  to  save  more  out  of  each  dollar  of  revenue  than 
was  any  other  road  in  the  West,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
named  above. 


WITH  the  holding  of  the  election  a  very  curious  state  of  af- 
fairs has  ensued  in  Connecticut  bearing  on  the  long  fight  of 
more  than  four  years'  standing  over  the  creation  of  a  new  pub- 
lic utilities  commisison.  All  through  the  campaign  that  question 
figured  prominently.  Candidates  were  "heckled"'  about  it,  a 
state  business  men's  association  pushed  the  issue  and  campaign 
orators  on  the  stump  dilated  much  on  the  theme.  Yet  in  the 
actual  election  of  legislators  they  were  chosen  far  less  on  a 
basis  of  their  views  on  public  utilities  than  for  their  favor  of  one 
or  the  other  of  two  candidates  for  United  States  senator.  The 
election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  candidate  of  one  party  as 
governor,  and  a  legislature  controlled  in  both  branches  by  the 
other  party,  which,  by  what  seems,  unfortunately,  an  inexorable 
law  of  partisanship,  will  shrink  from  allowing  an  opposing  ex- 
ecutive to  appoint  members  of  a  new  commission.  Then  the  im- 
portant matter  of  the  form  and  method  of  appointment  becomes 
a  complication  at  the  outset.  Finally  the  railway  employees  of 
the  state,  solicitory  to  protect  their  increased  wages,  are  appa- 


THE  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, has  ordered  the  New  York  Central  to  change  the 
time  of  passenger  train  No.  72,  an  accommodation  running  from 
Syracuse  to  Albany  in  the  afternoon.  It  appears  that  formerly 
this  train  left  Utica  at  5:10  p.  m.  after  a  stop  of  20  minutes;  and 
there  was  another  one  which  left  there  two  hours  later.  When 
business  fell  oflf  because  of  the  competition  of  a  new  electric 
road,  about  four  years  ago,  the  later  train  was  taken  off,  and  "No. 
72  was  held  in  Utica  until  six  o'clock.  This  inconvenienced  a  lot 
of  workmen  living  at  Fort  Plain  and  other  places  east  of  Utica, 
and  it  is  on  their  complaint — which  appears  to  have  been  four 
years  in  coming  to  a  head — that  the  commission  has  told  the  rail- 
way company  that  it  must  either  change  No.  72  back  to  its 
earlier  hour  or  else  put  on  another  train.  In  a  similar  case,  on 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  commission  has  ordered  the  restora- 
tion of  a  train  which  ran  north  to  Glens  Falls  in  the  morning, 
returning  in  the  evening,  a  number  of  commuters  complaining 
that  the  discontinuance  of  the  train,  w-hich  had  been  running  for 
more  than  six  years,  compelled  them  to  leave  their  families  and 
board  at  the  place  of  their  work  (Glens  Falls).  It  appeared  at 
the  hearing  that  only  five  "commuters"  used  this  train.  What, 
in  such  cases,  can  the  unhappy  passenger  traffic  manager  do? 
Theory  and  practice  are  difficult  to  harmonize.  The  traffice  man- 
ager who  tries  to  give  people  in  country  districts  as  good  facilities 
as  he  provides  for  suburban  territory,  where  there  arc  fifty  or  a 
hundred  times  as  many  passengers,  ought  to  be  commended  for 
his  friendly  attitude  toward  the  people,  even  if  he  fails  in  his 
ambition  to  promote  everybody's  happiness;  but  "vested  right" 
steps  in,  and  the  only  commendation  that  he  receives  is  an  order 
to  continue  his  experiment  forever,  whether  it  pays  or  not.  Quite 
possibly  a  commission  order  is  in  many  cases  a  salutary  lesson 
for  the  passenger  agent,  for  he  sometimes  forgets  thnt  the  rail- 
way and  the  passenger  are  not  equally  well  situated  to  retreat 
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from  a  bad  bargain.  The  passenger  may  be  obliged  to  stay  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  new  situation.  In  this  Utica  case,  the 
New  York  Central  showed  not  only  that  the  patronage  of  train 
No.  72  had  fallen  off  because  of  the  introduction  of  trolley  com- 
petition, but  also  that  there  was  other  business  which  needed 
accommodation  but  which  would  not  be  reasonably  satisfied  by 
a  train  starting  before  six  o'clock.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson 
showed  that  the  village  of  Gansevoort,  whence  came  the  com- 
plaint, has  a  population  of  about  170,  and  that  the  trains  had 
been  run  at  a  decided  loss  for  a  number  of  years.  For  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year  the  entire  earnings  of  these  trains 
amounted  to  less  than  40  cents  a  mile,  varying  from  18  cents  to 
39  cents,  while  the  cost  of  running  them  was  $1.35  a  mile.  Dur- 
ing ten  days  of  the  past  summer  the  ma.ximum  number  carried 
at  any  one  time  was  nine;  the  minimum  nil.  Possibly,  we  have 
not  got  all  the  facts  in  this  case;  but  at  this  distance  it  looks  as 
though  the  only  way  to  impart  respectability  to  a  commission 
order  like  that  here  issued  would  be  to  establish  state  ownership, 
and  done  with  it.  State  ownership  makes  many  absurd  things 
seem  reasonable — on  the  surface.  With  that  change  accom- 
plished, how  simple  would  be  the  problem !  Put  on  the  trains 
freely  and  then  if  the  receipts  were  not  satisfactory  the  legis- 
lature at  Albany  could  make  up  the  lack  by  a  tax  on  the  incomes 
of  the  denizens  of  Wall  Street. 

MEGALOMANIA. 

["Megalomania  (Pathology).  A  form  of  mental  alienation  in  which  the 
patient    has    grandiose   delusions.'"] 

ly^R.  ROOSEVELT  is  a  very  great  man.  He  has  been  a  near 
^'■^  candidate  for  the  highest  title,  Our  First  Citizen,  which 
we  have  to  confer  in  this  country.  He  has  enjoyed  a  greater 
popularity  than  any  one,  possibly  excepting  General  Grant,  has 
had  during  his  life  time.  .And  he  seemed  to  have  fairly  earned 
that  high  esteem  by  his  incomparable  activities  and  advocacy  of 
the  homely  virtues.  His  undertakings  to  promote  hostility  be- 
tween wage  earners  and  other  earners  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed as  being  developments  of  his  character.  This  is  not 
reasonable ;  his  defections  seem  rather  to  indicate  a  mental 
lesion  which  needs  quite  different  treatment,  and  consideration 
of  it  may  be  useful  now  when  a  sincere  effort  is  being  made 
for  more  frankness  and  a  better  understanding  between  corpora- 
tions and  their  fellow  citizens. 

It  is  now  plain  that,  as  Senator  Root  predicted,  the  rebuff  at 
the  election  will  simply  add  intensity  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  activity 
and  probable  candidacy  two  years  hence.  It  is  fair  to  reckon 
with  him  now  as  a  public  man,  seriously  and  kindly. 

We  believe  there  is  no  question  of  his  sincerity,  at  least  of 
his  belief  in  his  own  sincerity;  of  his  earlier  motive  for  activity 
in  politics,  a  desire  to  do  good  which  in  the  beginning  far  out- 
shadowed  personal  ambition;  of  his  belief  in  his  theories;  in 
tegrity  of  purpose;  courage;  ability  and  volubility;  and  these 
combined  with  his  physical  powers  have  made  him  the  most 
effective  stump  speaker  in  the  land.  In  all  these  respects  he  is 
quite  like  Mr.  Bryan,  but  unlike  in  that  Mr.  Bryan's  truthful- 
ness, personal  integrity  and  loyalty  have  never  been  questioned, 
while  Mr.  Roosevelt's  record  in  these  respects  is  becoming  a 
long  and  painful  cine,  and  it  is  not  consistent  uitli  his  other 
admirable  (|iialitics. 

•  lie  has  urgently  solicited  and  received  from  many  corporations 
large  contributions  of  money  for  election  expenses  and  large 
expendlluris  of  money  and  service  for  personal  expenses.  A 
few  railway  and  other  company  instances  have  been  publicly 
and  generally  mentioned  in  this  connection.  The  number  is 
much  larger.  The  amounts  f)f  money  so  paid  have  been  very 
large.  Presidents,  or  other  officers  who  authorized  such  pay- 
ments, undoubtedly  ju.stilicd  thrni  variously.  I'Vcc  transporta- 
tion and  free  special  trains  di-maiuled  by  the  highest  officer  in 
the  land  were  deemed  to  be  courtesies  not  to  be  refused,  al- 
though they  were  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Contribiitinns 
of  great  sums,  personally  solicited  for  cnnipaign   purposes,  were 


wisely  made  if  they  helped  in  the  election  of  an  upright,  judicial 
and  learned  reformer,  such  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  believed  to  be 
in  comparison  with  Mr.  Bryan. 

The  really  great  reform  desired,  and  well  worth  paying  for,, 
was  a  strict  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  and  in  particular  those 
against  special  privileges,  the  non-enforcement  of  which  left 
railways  helpless  under  competitive  conditions.  This  was  the 
hope  and  promise  of  the  Roosevelt  campaigns;  for  he  promised, 
when  promoted  from  the  vice-presidency,  to  enforce  the  Elkins 
law  and  so  protect  the  railways  against  each  other  and  against 
the  irresistible  combinations  for  compelling  rebates.  There  may 
have  been  contributions,  both  of  transportation  and  of  money, 
made  under  stress ;  ignoble  acts,  if  you  please  to  call  them  so,  but 
the  conscientious  officer  knows  that  fear  of  unrighteous  attack,  of 
unjustifiable  injury  to  his  stockholders  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count ;  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  repeated  emphatic  proclamations 
that  in  prosecutions  he  would  make  sharp  distinctions  betweert 
"good"  and  "bad"  corporations  had  a  sinister  meaning,  not  to  be 
lightly  disassociated  with  personal  relations  and  campaign  con- 
tributions. The  protection  of  Paul  Morton  from  prosecution  in 
the  Atchison  rebate  cases  was  by  many  construed  to  be  formal 
notice  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policy  at  that  time. 

It  makes  no  difference,  for  present  purposes  of  consideration,, 
whether  these  acts  were  inspired  by  fear  or  by  hope.  The  rail- 
ways were  emerging.  Trunk  line  associations,  presidents'  agree- 
ments, rebates  and  all  forms  of  secrecy  and  mystery  were  com- 
mercial failures.  No  homilies  were  needed  to  show  enlightened 
railway  officers  that,  in  the  increasing  intensity  of  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  by  cities  and  communities  classed  as  trade  cen- 
ters, the  control  of  rate  making  was  surely  passing  away  fron* 
the  railways,  and  that  publicity  was  the  only  available  engine  for 
determining  where  that  control  should  rightly  rest.  Roosevelt 
and  his  type  seemed  distinctly  preferable  to  the  less  accomplished 
Bryan. 

But  now  there  are  two  Richmonds  in  the  field ;  the  exponent 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  discoverer  of  the  fetching 
literary  paraphrase  of  the  Golden  Rule,  "the  square  deal,"  scouts 
truth,  ignores  every  correction  of  his  misstatements,  finds  liars 
in  plenty  among  all  who  disagree,  chills  to  his  warmest  friend, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  clings  only  to  those 
who,  and  for  only  so  long  as  they,  worship  him  and  his  incon- 
sistencies. 

In  the  late  campaign  he  repeated  and  clung  to  certain  spe- 
cific damaging  accusations  against  three  candidates.  He  was 
furnished  and  there  was  widely  published  complete  evidence  of 
his  untruths.  He  ignored  and  repeated  them,  and  the  people 
elected  these  three  men  governors  of  their  respective  states. 

His  conscience  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  bureau  in 
his  highly  departmental  organization.  It  is  not  a  water-tight 
compartment,  inaccessible  except  through  its  conventional  chan- 
nel :  it  pervades  and  liquifies  a  stoppage  in  any  other  depart- 
ment at  a  single  impulse  from  the  starting  valve.  It  was  an 
emollient  to  the  sporting  section  when  the  African  expedition 
needed  to  be  financed.  It  made  corporation  otiicers  and  high 
financiers  attractive  and  UFcful,  when  needed,  and  painted  them 
black  for  popular  view.  It  is  Napoleonic  in  quick  justification 
of  methods  for  helping  the  fight,  while  blinding  the  sight  of 
wounded  and  dead — the  feelings  hurt  and  reputations  destroyed 
by  recklessness. 

Seven  years  ago  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Tyner  was 
accused  of  complicity  in  mail  frauds.  Pending  trial.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt sent  to  Congress  a  memorandum  coiulemning  him  as  a 
lawbreaker.  On  trial  Mr.  Tyner  was  proved  innocent.  .At  the 
age  of  77  years,  after  nearly  40  years  of  public  service,  and  on  his 
death  bed,  he  wrote  this  letter  to  Mr.   Roosevelt: 

"My  rrmaininji  hr>iir!i  are  few,  and  thouKh  my  house  i.«  in  or.lcr  anrf 
with  clear  consciener  1  await  friini  day  to  da^*  the  irrevocable  summons, 
ntverlhrlesn  I  cannot  clo»r  my  cyr»  without  hr»t  apvealiuK  to  you.  Mr. 
I'roidrnt,  as  my  chief  accuser,  lo  eiuleavor.  in  so  far  a»  you  van.  to  rlRht 
the   Krcat   wronK  which   you   have   unwittiuKly   dore   mc." 

The  prayer  was  not  granted. 

Was  the  message   he   sent   to  the   Pope  by   Bellamy   Storcr — 
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r«iilirnic(l  liy  Arcliln'-liop  Iii'I.iikI  a  iiKimif.uiiircil  nair.itivc,  a 
lir?  AiiioiiK  tlic  liiiiulrcds  ol'  pulilit-  men  he  liiia  dcnoiinccil  nt 
li.irs  when  they  quoted  his  .Ht.'itfiiiriits  and  promises,  arc  there 
nuiu-  who  Inld  the  tnilh?  Are  all  llie  juilj{r.s,  wlio  iiitiTprct  the 
C(>iistitiitioi)  and  the  laws  in  decisions  disaKrceal)lc,  unfaithful 
and  iiK'onipetcnt  ?  To  confess  error,  to  admit  a  mistake,  tr) 
exonerate  an  unjustly  accused  dying  man,  require  only  the 
(|ualities  of  couraRe  and  honesty.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  courage  is  as 
uiiilrniahlc  as  is,  we  believe,  his  intention  to  be  honest,  but  his 
malady   is  serious. 

Medical  authorities  classify  mental  derangements  midcr  four 
heads:  Mania,  dementia  nr  fatuity,  melancholy  and  idiocy. 
Mania  is  characterized  by  a  disorder  of  one  or  several  of  the 
faculties.  It  is  "manifested  by  extravagant,  gay,  gloomy  or 
furious  emotions ;  the  gestures  and  words  seem  automatic." 

Megalom.-mi.i  is  defnied  to  be:  "A  form  of  mental  alienation 
in  which  the  patient  lias  grandiose  delusions." 

THE   ELECTION   AND   THE   RAILWAYS. 

TIIK  cllcct  ot  tnc  receiii  gcmi.il  ckciKHi  on  tiic  railway 
business  can  hardly  fail  to  be  good.  The  Mann-Elkins  act 
p.issed  by  the  last  Congress  was  very  much  the  most  radical 
(cdcr;d  law  for  the  regulation  of  railways  ever  passed.  The 
republican  administration  and  republican  candidates  for  re-elec- 
tion to  Congress  pointed  to  it  as  one  of  the  achievements  of  their 
party  which  entitled  it  to  support  at  the  polls.  The  argument 
hail  no  perceptible  effect  unless  it  was  the  opposite  of  that 
intended.  The  republican  candidates  went  down  to  defeat  almost 
everywhere.  Chairman  Mann,  of  the  house  committee  on  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  who  put  his  name  on  the  bill, 
managed  to  pull  through,  but  by  a  greatly  reduced  majority. 
Seme  may  say  that  the  people  objected  to  the  measure  because 
it  was  not  radical  enough ;  but  we  note  that  Governor  Stubbs, 
of  Kansas,  who  has  been  particularly  stridert  and  active  in  agitat- 
ing against  the  railways,  was  elected  by  a  largely  reduced 
majority  and  ran  a  good  deal  behind  his  ticket ;  and  that  in 
Iowa,  where  anti-railway  agitation,  fomented  mainly  by  Senator 
Cummins,  has  been  chronic  for  some  years,  the  number  of 
republican  congressmen  elected  was  considerably  reduced  and 
the  "insurgent"  candidates  for  state  offices  were  elected  by 
heavily  reduced  majorities. 

One  of  two  constructions  must  be  put  on  these  results.  Either 
the  people  meant  positively  to  condemn  the  railway  legislation 
passed  by  the  republican  party,  or  they  took  so  little  interest 
in  it  that  it  attracted  far  less  votes  than  the  party's  tariff  and 
other  policies  repelled.  As  for  that  very  large  element  which 
is  connected  with  railways  and  railway  supply  concerns,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  it  did  mean  to  condemn  the  numerous  anti- 
railway  measures  that  have  been  passed ;  and,  as  it  has  large 
voting  power,  its  attitude  probably  accounts  in  a  much  larger 
measure  than  most  politicians  realize  for  the  results  in  many 
places.  On  either  theory  it  is  evident  the  politicians  greatly 
over-estimated  the  anicunt  of  public  sentiment  for  radical  railway 
legislation  and  that  their  enthusiasm  for  it  is  apt  to  cool.  There- 
fore, there  seems  ground  to  hope  that  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  further  harmful  railway  legislation  during  the  session  of  the 
old  Congress  which  begins  next  month. 

A  second  point  favorable  to  the  railway  industry  is  that  the 
next  Congress  will  consist  of  a  democratic  house  and  a  republican 
senate.  With  a  national  election  only  two  years  off,  both  houses 
of  the  new  Congress  are  pretty  sure  to  devote  most  of  their  time 
to  playing  the  great  American  game  of  politics.  The  democrats 
won  the  recent  election  mainly  because  the  people  were  discon- 
tented with  the  Taft  administration  and  disgusted  with  the 
Paync-.Mdrich  tariflf  law.  Political  strategy  naturally  will,  there- 
fore, .suggest  to  the  democrats  the  expediency  of  passing  an 
extreme  tariff  measure  which  they  know  the  republican  senate 
will  not  accept  and  for  which  they  will  get  the  credit  and  for 
the  rejection  of  which  the  republican  senate  will  get  the  blame, 
and  of  doing  all  they  can  to  harass  and  embarrass  the  republican 


adniini>ilratioii.  'i'liii  hoiiK  r>ut  to  the  railwayt  the  alluring 
prospect  of  being  given  a  two-yearn'  rest  from  having  to  o\)pij%c, 
discuss,  and  adapt  tlieinaclvc8  to,  new  form.n  of  federal  regulation. 

In  the  good  old  days  wluii  Mr.  IJryan  led  the  democratic 
party,  railway  men  thought  that  they  were  most  apt  to  get  a 
s(|u;irc  deal  from  the  republican  party,  but  after  .Mr.  Roosevelt's 
star  became  asccnd;nit  in  the  republican  party,  that  party  showed 
itself  so  far  superior  to  the  democratic  in  devising  means  of 
harassing  the  railways  that  most  railway  men,  as  such,  now 
politically  speaking,  "play  no  favorites."  Tluy  have  learned  that 
the  railways  have  no  friends  in  either  political  party  except  while 
they  are  freely  distributing  passes  and  contributing  large  sums 
to  campaign  funds,  and  that  those,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  are 
the  largest  beneficiaries  of  these  contributions  arc  apt,  when  they 
think  they  can  gain  anything  by  it,  to  turn  into  their  most 
censorious  critics  and  most  reckless  and  ruthless  assailants.  So, 
as  far  as  railway  men  are  concerned,  it  is  not  a  case  of  "loving 
cither  were  t'other  dear  charmer  away."  With  them  it  is  a  case 
of  trying  to  decide  which  party  is  apt  to  bedevil  them  the  least. 
.•\s  for  some  years  they  have  received  nothing  but  injury  from 
cither,  they  are  apt  to  pronounce  a  "plague  on  both  your  houses," 
and  instead  of  going  to  the  political  parties  for  protection,  go  to 
the  people  for  it.  That  is  where  they  should  have  gone  long  ago 
and  where  they  ought  always  to  go  in  future.  And  if,  meantime, 
those  connected  with  railways  and  railway  supply  concerns 
continue,  regardless  of  party,  to  "lay  for"  the  politicians  who 
attack  the  railways  it  will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  short  time  until 
the  roads  will  be  able  to  get  a  "square  deal." 

The  result  of  the  election  is  apt  to  hearten  the  railways  to  some 
extent  and  in  some  measure  to  increase  their  expenditures  for 
improvements  and  extensions.  But  the  railway  industry  was  not 
waiting  on  the  election.  It  was  and  still  is  waiting  on  the 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  cases 
involving  advances  in  freight  rates.  On  the  whole,  proper 
legislation  for  revision  of  the  tariff  would  benefit  the  railways, 
because  the  existing  tariflf  laws  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  almost 
everything  that  they  buy.  There  is  no  certainty,  however,  that 
anything  will  be  done  that  will  tend  to  reduce  their  expenses, 
and,  therefore,  before  they  begin  to  increase  largely  their  expendi- 
tures they  want  to  know  what  increases  they  are  going  to  have 
in  their  earnings. 

CHICAGO,    MILWAUKEE  &  ST.   PAUL. 

'X'HE  Chicago,  .Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  has 
issued  its  own  securities,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  building 
its  Pacific  coast  extension,  to  the  total  amount  of  $127,000,000. 
Of  this  amount  $99,000,000  was  common  stock  of  the  St.  Paul, 
on  which  the  company  is  paying  7  per  cent,  dividends.  The  re- 
maining $28,000,000  was  4  per  cent,  bonds.  The  total  yearly 
interest  requirements,  therefore,  on  these  securities  amounts  to 
$8,051,736,  or  at  the  rate  of  $670,978  per  month.  The  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  the  subsidiary  operating  the  Pacific 
coast  extension,  has  issued  its  own  securities  to  the  St.  Paul  in 
payment  for  advances  for  construction.  During  the  11  months 
ended  June  30,  1910,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound 
earned  net  operating  income  at  the  rate  of  $477,771  per  month. 
Tlie  annual  report  of  the  Puget  Sound  shows  that  actually  the 
Puget  Sound  company  paid  the  St.  Paul  only  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent,  on  $100,000,000  for  the  use  of  money  that  the  St. 
Paul  had  put  into  the  extension.  The  $28,000,000  St  Paul 
bonds  were  not  outstanding  during  the  entire  fiscal  year,  but  if 
the  extension  is  to  carry  itself  in  the  present  year  it  will  have 
to  earn  $671,000  per  month,  after  paying  operating  expenses  and 
taxes,  which  is  something  over  $190,000  per  month  more  than  it 
earned  in  1910. 

The  Pacific  coast  extension  runs  through  a  territory  in  places 
very  thinly  settled;  but  it  is  a  territory  capable  of  great  future 
development.  The  operating  and  traffic  statistics  of  the  Puget 
Sound  clearly  reflect  the  character  of  the  territory  through 
which  the  road  runs.  For  instance,  the  average  haul  of  each 
ton  of  revenue  freight  was  596  miles.    This  is  probably  one  of 
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the  longest  average  hauls  of  any  road  in  the  country.  The  St. 
Paul's  own  average  haul  for  revenue  freight  was  174  miles;  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  Pacific  coast  extension,  had  an  average  haul  of  378  miles. 

The  Puget  Sound  carried  1,500,000  tons  of  freight  in  the  1! 
months  ended  June  30,  and  of  this  29.76  per  cent,  was  products 
of  lumber  and  21.44  per  cent,  was  manufactures.  Products  of 
mines  furnished  only  16.41  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  large  percentage  of  manufactures, 
the  company  received  1.046  cents,  a  fairly  high  average  revenue 
per  ton  per  mile.  The  St.  Paul's  own  statement  of  commodities 
carried  shows  some  changes,  due,  apparently,  to  the  business 
turned  over  to  the  St.  Paul  by  its  subsidiary.  Of  the  total 
30,699,000  tons  carried  in  1910,  6,056,000  tons,  or  19.73  per  cent., 
was  furnished  by  manufactures.  This  compares  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  27,500,000  tons  in  1909,  of  which  manufactures  fur- 
nished 4,899,000  tons,  or  17.81  per  cent.,  of  the  total  tonnage. 
The  tonnage  of  lumber,  however,  did  not  show  the  increase  that 


of  this  review  show  the  results  of  operation  of  the  St.  Paul 
and  of  the  Puget  Sound  in  1910. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  St.  Paul  is  not  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  is  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  previous  balance  sheets.  It  shows  bonds 
and  stocks  of  other  companies  owned  at  a  book  value  of  $146,- 
950,000,  comparing  with  $105,470,000  bonds  and  stocks  of  other 
companies  held  on  June  30,  1909.  Cash  on  hand  totaled  $5,500,000 
in  1910.  as  against  $1,900,000  in  1909.  There  is,  however, 
$4,000,000  bills  payable  on  the  1910  balance  sheet,  with  no  bills 
payable  in  1909. 

The  Puget  Sound's  balance  sheet  shows  that  it  has  $100,000,000 
capital  stock,  of  which  the  St.  Paul  owns  all  but  directors' 
shares;  and  a  funded  debt  of  $123,000,000,  all  of  the  securities 
representing  this  debt  having  been  issued  to  the  St.  Paul ;  and 
these  securities  presumably  bear  interest  at  4  per  cent.  As 
liabilities  in  addition  to  its  capital  stock  and  funded  debt,  the 
Puget  Sound  owes  the  St.  Paul  $15,900,000.    The  railway,  prop- 


might  have  been  expected.  In  1910  3,850,000  tons  of  forest  prod- 
ucts were  carried,  which  is  12.55  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage; 
while  in  1909  3,710,000  tons  of  products  of  forests  were  carried, 
which  is  13.50  per  cent,  of  the  total  1909  tonnage.  The  St.  Paul 
received  an  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  of  8,341  mills  in 
1910  and  8.382  mills  in  1909. 

Total  freight  earnings  of  the  Puget  Sound  for  the  11  month.^ 
amounted  to  $9,600,000.  This  is  89  per  cent,  of  total  operating 
revenues,  passenger  earnings  not  yet  having  reached  a  normal 
proportion.  The  total  freight  revenue  of  the  St.  Paul  amounted 
to  $44,900,000  in  1910,  which  is  69  per  cent,  of  total  operating 
revenue ;  in  1909  the  freight  revenue  was  $42,300,000,  or  71  per 
cent,  of  total  operating  revenue.  Total  operating  revenue  in 
1910  was  $64,800,000;  in  1909,  $59,900,000. 

Operating  expenses  of  the  St.  Paul  in  1910  amounted  to 
$44,800,000,  an  increase  of  $6,100,000  over  1909.  The  greater 
part  of  the  increase  in  operating  expenses  came  in  the  cost  of 
conducting  transportation.  Transportation  expenses  last  year 
amounted  to  $26,300,000,  an  increase  of  $4,600,000  over  1909. 
Maintenance  of  way  cost  $8,500,000  in  1910,  an  increase  of 
$1,200,000  over  the  previous  year;  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment cost  $7,700,000,  an  increase  of  $450,000.  The  following 
table  shows  the  unit  costs  of  maintenance : 

1910.  1909. 

'Maintenance  of  way  and   structures,  per  mile $912  $781 

tRepairs,  per  locomotive     2,361  2,006 

"           "     pnMcnger  car , S49  489 

"       '    "     freight  car 64  68 

•Per  mile  of  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  track,  the  co»t  of  two  miles  of 
silling  and  switch  trncUs  being  taken  as  equal  to  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  one  mile   of  main   track. 

tThis  is  ffir  rrjiairs  only  and  does  not  include  renewals,  depreciation  or 
superintendence  charges. 

The  St.  Paul  ordered  a  considerable  quantity  of  passenger 
equipment  last  year,  but  it  was  not  delivered  before  June  30. 

The  Puget  Sound's  operating  expenses  last  year  totaled 
$5..3flO,000;  transportation  expenses  amounting  to  .$3,.S0(),00O. 
Naturally,  niainlenancc  of  way  was  comparatively  inexpensive, 
since  most  of  the  sums  spent  on  roadbed,  station  buildings,  etc., 
were  chargeable  to  construction  costs.  The  sum  spent  in  the  1 1 
months  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  was  $4fiO,flO(l: 
maintennncc  of  equipment  cost  $89().0()0.     The  fables  at  the  end 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and   Pacific  Coast  Extension. 

1  he-  liiu-s  from  St.  Pjiil  to  Dululh  and  frcm  Plumcr  to  Sfokauc  art»  o-.vned 
by  the  Northern  Pacific. 

erty  and  franchises  of  the  Puget  Sound  are  carried  at  a  book 
value  of  $236,300,000.  The  company  had  $1,500,000  cash  on  hand 
on  June  30,  1910. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  operation  of  the  St. 
Paul  in  1910,  compared  with  1909: 

1910.  I'OO. 

Average   mileage   operated 7,512  7,512 

Freight   revenue    $44,909,137  $42,241,651 

Passenger  revenue    14,786.744  12,774,852 

Total  operating  revenue   64,846,894  59,897,463 

Maint.   of  way  and   structures 8,472,825  7,288.603 

Maint.  of  equipment 7,724,569  7.270.774 

Traffic    1,122,711  1,334.006 

Transportation     26,347.283  21.764,471 

Total  operating  e.xpenses   44,790,997  38,731,239 

Taxes     2,529,373  2.428,676 

Oper.iling  income  17.734.144  18.737,549 

Gross  corporate   income    25.493.587  18.967.918 

Net  coiporate  income    18.681.784  13.112,200 

Dividends    16,231.453  11.802,296 

Surplus      2.450,331  1.30').904 

The    following   table   shows    the    results   of  operation   of   the 
Puget  Sound  for  the  11  months  ended  June  30,  1910: 
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COLORADO    &    SOUTHLFtN 

TlIK  l"i>li»r;ul<>  &  StMitluiii  |ui  loriiis  two  iiii|)i)itniit  services 
for  till"  lliirliiiKton  ami,  liy  tin-  same  token,  for  the  »tatc  ol 
(  dloiatlo.  It  briiiK!*  Denver,  the  sontliweslerii  terniimis  of  tin- 
llnrliiiKton,  as  near  to  tidewater  as  is  t'liiiaKo.  It  taps  the  ^rrat 
mineral  wealth  of  Colorado  with  a  network  of  branches  f)r  conv 


e(|ui|inient  cost  Inst  year  $2H9,3SO,  as  aK:ii"*t  $155,689  in  \9(fJ. 
During  the  year  the  company  ordered  22  locomotives  and  1,250 
freight  train  cars,  and  is  biiildinK  in  its  nhops  at  Denver  240 
freight  train  cars.  This  ef|uipiiicnt  has  been  coming  in  since 
Jime,  and  contracts  call  for  the  delivery  of  all  of  it  before 
December. 

Last  year  the  company  earned  gross  $16,800,000,  an  increase 
of  $1,700,000  over  1909.  Operating  expenses  last  year  amounted 
to  $10,860,000,  an  increase  of  $64fJ,(J0O  over  the  year  before.  The 
operating  ratio  was  therefore  6475  in  1910  and  67.81  in  1909. 
Comparatively  few  roads  have  been  able  to  show  a  decreased 
operating  ratio  in  1910.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in 
operating  expenses  came  almost  entirely  from  increased  cost  of 
transportation.  This  expense  amounted  to  $5,380,000  in  1910, 
consiiiniiig  32  per  cent,  of  gross  revenues.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $367,000  over  1909  transportation  expenses,  and  in  that  year 
transportation  expenses  amounted  to  but  31.91  per  cent,  of 
gross.  Maintenance  of  way  last  year  cost  $2,190,000,  an  increase 
of  $26,000;  and  maintenance  of  equipment  cost  $2,520,000,  an 
increase  of  $73,000.  After  the  payment  of  taxes  and  rentals  the 
company  had  available  for  interest  and  dividends  in  1910 
$5,600,000,  as  against  $4,900,000  in   1909. 

Four  per  cent,  dividends  were  paid  on  the  first  and  second 
preferred  stock  and  2  per  cent,  on  the  common.  The  payment 
of  but  2  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock  marks  a  conservative 
policy  of  establishing  a  thoroughly  strong  profit  and  loss  credit 
before  the  Burlington  is  ready  to  seek  a  more  adequate  return 
on  its  investment.  Last  year  there  was  a  surplus  of  $1,650,000 
credited  to  profit  and  loss,  and  the  company  could  have  paid  4 
per  cent,  dividends  on  its  common  stock  and  still  have  had  a 
larger  credit  to  profit  and  loss  than  the  surplus  of  $899,000 
credited  in  1909. 

The  balance  sheet  also  shows  the  company  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  last  year  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Cur- 
rent assets  totaled  $2,500,000,  of  which  $1,670,000  was  cash,  in 
1910;  and  $1,750,000,  of  which  $560,000  was  cash,  in  1909.    Cur- 


Colorado  &   Southern   System. 

paratively  short  lines,  giving  an  outlet  to  this  mineral  and  coal 
and  giving  the  Burlington  an  important  feeder.  The  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  bought,  early  in  1909,  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Colorado  &  Southern.  The  growth  of  the  Colorado 
Southern  since  it  was  lopped  off  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  noth- 
ing short  of  wonderful.  When  the  road  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  17  years  ago  it  was  in  as  bad  physical  condition  as  the 
worst  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande's  lines.  It  had  no  outlet  of 
its  own  for  traffic,  and  it  operated  in  a  country  that  fairly  bristled 
with  railway  impossibilities.  Under  independent  management 
the  lines  from  Colorado  were  extended  by  purchase  or  construc- 
tion until  the  road  reached  Houston,  on  the  Gulf.  In  the  mean- 
time the  natural  wealth  of  Colorado  gave  the  company  the  in- 
centive, and  the  management  had  the  foresight  and  perseverance 
to  put  its  mountain  lines  into  excellent  shape. 

In  1910  the  Colorado  &  Southern  system  operated  1,673  miles 
of  standard  gage  road  and  389  miles  of  narrow  gage,  all  of  the 
narrow  gage  line  being  in  Colorado.  The  road  is  a  far  larger 
carrier  of  low  grade  commodities,  especially  coal  and  ores,  than 
is  generally  realized.  The  lines  in  Colorado  are  the  heavy  car- 
riers of  coal  and  ores.  The  long  main  line  extending  down  into 
Texas  is  mainly  dependent  on  through  trafliic  between  Colorado 
and  the  Gulf  and  on  agricultural  products.  In  1910  the  crops 
were  not  particularly  good  through  most  of  the  territory  served 
by  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  and  there  are  indications  in  the 
annual  report  that  the  company  needed  additional  facilities  for 
handling  the   low   grade  traffic   offered.     For    instance,   hire   of 


rent  liabilities  at  the  end  of  last  year  were  $2,475,000,  witii  no 
bills  payable;  and  in  1909  current  liabilities  totaled  $2,244,000, 
with  an  additional  $100,000  bills  payable. 

A  highly  interesting  feature  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern's  re- 
port is  the  distinction  made  between  traffic  statistics  for  narrow 
gage  lines  and  for  standard  gage.    The  total  number  of  revenue 
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tons  carried  one  mile  was  1,249,000,000  last  year  and  994.000,000 
the  year  before.  Of  this  ton  mileage  1,380,000,000  was  carried 
over  standard  gage  road  last  year  and  39,600,000  over  narrow 
gage. 

The  proportion  of  increase  in  ton  mileage  was  consider- 
ably greater  on  the  narrow  gage  lines  thap  on  the  standard  gage. 
The  freight  density  on  the  standard  gage  lines  in  1910  was 
745,453  tons  one  mile  per  mile  of  road,  and  on  the  narrow  gage 
lines,  74,045  tons.  The  average  haul  per  ton  for  all  lines  was 
149  miles  in  1910.  The  average  haul  per  ton  for  all  lines  was 
138  miles  in   1909. 

The  train  loading,  both  on  the  standard  gage  line  and  narrow 
gage,  showed  a  notable  increase  over  1909.  On  the  standard 
gage  line  the  average  train  load  in  1910  was  325  tons,  and  in 

1909,  287  tons.  On  the  narrow  gage  line  the  train  load  was  93 
tons  in  1910  and  89  tons  in  1909.  Some  indication  of  the  cost 
of  operating  the  mountain  lines  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  number  of  locomotives  per  train  on  the  narrow  gage 
lines  was  2.23  last  year,  and  the  average  number  of  cars  per 
freight  train  was  12.51.  The  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile 
on  the  system  was  9.64  mills  in  1910  and  10.67  mills  in  1909. 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  makes  a  comprehensive  classifica- 
tion of  its  commodities,  showing  both  the  number  of  tons  of 
cich  class  of  commodities  allocated  as  between  traffic  delivered 
by  connections  and  traffic  originating  on  home  lines  and  the 
number  of  dollars  earned  from  the  carriage  of  each  class  of 
commodities.  In  1910,  5,350,000  tons  out  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
8,360.000  tons  was  products  of  mines.  This  compares  with 
4,350,000  tons  of  products  of  mines  carried  in  1909.  The  revenue 
from  this  low  grade  traffic  totaled  $5,650,000,  or  47  per  cent,  of 
total  freight  revenues  in  1910;  and  $4,587,000,  or  43.27  per  cent. 
of  total  freight  revenues  in  1909.  Products  of  agriculture  are 
more  important,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  tonnage  and  of 
revenues,  than  are  manufacturers.  Last  year  995,000  tons  of  agri- 
cultural products  were  carried,  earning  $1,960,000  revenue.  The 
is  16.23  per  cent,  of  total  freight  revenues.  In  1909  only  a  slightly 
less  tonnage,  and  correspondingly  less  revenue,  was  furnished  by 
agricultural  products.  Manufactures  in  1910  furnished  709,500 
tons  of  freight  and  $1,080,000  of  revenue.  This  is  8.98  per  cent, 
of  total  revenues.  In  1909  the  tonnage  of  manufactures  was 
631,000  and  the  revenues  from  the  carriage  of  this  tonnage  was 
<')87,000. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  by  the  Burlington 
gives  the  Burlington  a  line  from  Billings,  Mont.,  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  to  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  value  of  this  north  and 
south  line  to  the  Burlington  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  The  value 
of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  as  a  feeder  to  the  Burlington  is  un- 
questionably great;  and  even  faking  the  acquisition  of  a  con- 
troling  interest  in  the  Colorado  &  Southern  as  purely  an  invest- 
ment   of    funds,    it    would    appear    from    the    showing    made    in 

1910,  taken  in  connection  with  the  past  record  of  the  Colorado 
&  Southern,  that  the  investment  was  a  thoroughly  sound 
one. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  system  in  1910,  compared 
with  1909: 

1910.  1909. 

AveraRC    mileatie    op»raled 2,042  1,980 

Frclfihl     revenue     $12,040,828  $10,600,743 

Psstengcr    revenue    3,918.093  3,756,695 

Tnt.nl     operatinn     revenue 16,777,981  15,080,412 

Maim,     of    wny    and    ■Iructure*     2,188,645  2.162,560 

Muintenance     of     equipment 2,521,273  2,447.906 

Traffic     247,271  277.664 

Transportation      5.378.794  4.811,851 

Tdtnl     operating     ex|«rii!<e!i 10,863,455  10,225.688 

Taxes     477,870  393,907 

Operating    income     5.414,333  4.453.683 

r.ron    corpornte    Income 5,651.700  4,920,385 

Net     corporate     Income 2,951,633  2,198,859 

Tlivilen.U     1.300.000  1.300,000 

Surphu 1.651,633  898.859 


HOCKING  VALLEY. 

I  T  is  probable  that  the  Hocking  Valley  was  worked  just  about 
*■  to  its  full  capacity  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1910.  This  was  primarily  due  to  the  conditions 
m  the  soft  coal  market,  and  possibly  also  in  part  to  the  change 
in  control  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  Previous  to  March  10  control 
of  the  common  stock  had  been  held  jointly  by  five  companies — 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  owning  a  two- 
sixths  interest  in  the  controlling  stock  ;  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  one-sixth ;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  one-si.xth ;  the  Erie, 
one-sixth,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  one-sixth.  There  had 
been  an  attempt  to  form  a  Hocking  Valley  system,  the  plan  being 
to  vest  control  of  the  Kanawha  &  ^Michigan,  the  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central  and  some  other  roads  with  the  Hocking  Valley.  The 
Ohio  courts,  however,  had  enjoined  the  enactment  of  this  plan, 
which,  among  other  things,  called  for  the  deposit  of  the  $15,000,- 
000  preferred  stock  of  the  Hocking  Valley  with  a  syndicate. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  desiring  an  outlet  to  the  Lakes, 
found  in  the  tangled  situation  in  Ohio  an  opportunity  to  buy 
$6,347,800  common  stock  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  which,  together 
with  the  stock  already -held,  gave  it  $7,501,000  out  of  the  total 
$11,000,000  common  stock.  The  C.  &  O.  also  bought  a  half 
interest  in  Kanawha  &  Michigan.  The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  bought  from  the  Hocking  Valley  a  half  interest  in  the 
Kanawha  &  Michigan  and  control  of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central. 
This  gave  the  Lake  Shore  a  line  of  its  own  from  the  Ohio  river 
to  Toledo,  and  akso  gave  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  a  line  from  the 
Ohio  river  to  Toledo,  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  C.  &  O.  owning 
the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  jointly.  In  this  arrangement  the 
C.  &  O.  got  somewhat  the  better  line. 

The  Hocking  Valley  is  an  important  north  and  south  coal 
road.  It  operates  but  350  miles  of  line,  carrying,  however,  in 
1910  11,200,000  tons  of  freight,  of  which  68  per  cent,  was  bitum- 
inous coal.  The  road  is  single  track,  with  the  exception  of  about 
41  miles,  but  is  in  excellent  condition.  Two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  of  the  main  line  is  laid  with  80  and  90-lb.  rail,  and  87  miles 
is  ballasted  with  stone  and  167  miles  with  slag  and  cinders. 
The  limiting  factors  in  the  capacity  of  the  road  are  its  coal 
handling  facilities  at  Toledo  and  the  lack  of  double  track. 

The  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  totaled  1,405,000,000  in 
1910.  This  is  an  increase  over  1910  of  408,000,000  ton-miles,  or 
41  per  cent.  This  is  a  large  ton  mileage  for  a  road  350  miles 
long;  and  the  freight  density,  which  was  4.000,000  tons  in  1910, 
is  very  great  for  a  road  largely  single  track.  By  way  of  com- 
parison, in  the  1910  annual  report  of  B.  A.  Worthington,  receiver 
of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  Mr.  Worthington  says:  "While 
traffic  density  for  the  main  line  and  branches  [of  the  Wheeling 
&  Lake  Erie]  *  *  *  ♦  is  shown  as  2,500,000  tons,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  traffic  density  as  representing  the  number 
of  tons  moved  one  mile  per  mile  of  road  per  annum  on  the  main 
line  between  Huron  and  Pittsburgh  Junction  averaged  5.200,000 
*  ♦  *  *.  For  the  month  of  July,  1910.  the  traffic  density  between 
Brewster  and  Pittsburgh  Junction  was  at  the  rate  of  6.400,000 
tons  *  *  ♦  *  which  is  probably  the  greatest  traffic  density  of  any 
single  track  railway  in  operation."  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
average  length  of  haul  on  the  Hocking  Valley  is  long  compared 
to  its  total  mileage.  In  1910  the  average  haul  was  126  miles,  an 
increase  of  two  miles  over  1909.  The  average  revenue  per  ton 
per  mile  last  year  was  4.58  mills,  a  decrease  of  027  mills,  or  5.5 
per  cent. 

The  coal  traffic  moves  almost  exclusively  north,  so  that  the 
average  number  of  loaded  cars  per  northbound  freight  train  in 
1910  was  27.3,  an  increase  of  1.3;  and  the  average  number  of 
empty  cars  northbound  was  3,  a  decrease  of  1.4.  The  loaded  cars 
per  freight  train  southbound  averaged  10.2  last  year,  a  decrease 
of  0.5;  and  the  empties  southbound  remained  the  same  in  1910  as 
in  \9(lft,  namely,  22.1. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  earnings  came  from  the 
carriage  of  freight,  82.6  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings  last  year 
being  from  freight  traffic.     Of  the  total  tonnage  carried,  48  per 
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«-ciil.  iiriKitKitrd  i>ti  llic  I  lockiiiK  V'allry  in  I'MO  :ili(J  52  per  <-ctil. 
was  rcccivi-il  frutn  iniiiicflinii.H ;  in  \W),  57  |mt  cent.  oriKin.'itril 
on  the  roiitl  anil  4,1  per  cent,  was  rcccive<l  from  conncctioDs.  A» 
\vii5  nirnti<<ncil,  (iH  per  cent,  of  tlie  lutal  InnnaKe  is  liitiiiniiiuus 
coal;  iinti  proiUicts  of  mines,  includinK  hilinninoiis  coal,  furnislieil 
W.i2  per  cent,  of  tlic  total  toiniaKe.  The  next  most  iinporl;nil 
class  of  connnodilics  is  nianiifactures.  which  furnished  '.'.50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  tonnage,  or  1,(X)K,(XX)  Ions,  in  1910.  1  his 
t'on)i)ares  with  S3S,(X10  tons  furnished  hy  manufactures  in  1909. 
.\ll  roads  opcraliuK  through  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields 
showed  large  increases  in  tomiage  carried  in  1910  as  compared 
with  I'.W;  and  those  with  coiuicctions  to  the  Lakes  showed  a 
proiHirlicnately  greater  increase  in  westbound  movement  as 
(..•mp.iiid  with  c.isihoiuul.     This  was  due  in  part  to  the  rcquire- 


Hocking  Valley. 

The  Knazvaha   &  Michigan   is  shown    by   a  light  hne   running  from   Point 
Pleasant  to  a  connection  with  the  C.  &  O. 

ments  of  Gary  and  other  manufacturing  plants  recently 
established  in  the  Middle  West,  and  probably  in  part  to  the  coal 
miners'  strike  in  Illinois  and  some  other  Middle  Western  states. 
Tlie  Hocking  V'alley's  earnings,  both  gross  and  net,  were  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  road.  Last  year  its  total  operating 
revenues  amounted  to  $7,600,000,  an  increase  over  1909  of  $1,700.- 
000,  or  28.76  per  cent.  Operating  expenses  amounted  to  $4,650,000, 
an  increase  of  $728,000,  or  18.54  per  cent.,  over  the  previous  year. 
.\fter  the  payment  of  expenses,  taxes  and  rentals  the  company 
had  available  for  interest  $3,650,000,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $993,000,  or  37.35  per  cent.     In  1910  the  road  operated 


oti  a  61.5  per  cent.  liadtH,  a<t  compared  with  a  668  per  cent,  basis 
in   VAf)  and  a  W.9  per  cent,  in   1908.     In  tlic  years  previous  to 

1908  its  operating  ratio  was  lower. 

Transpnrtatioti  expenses  last  year  amounted  to  $2,150,000,  an 
incre.'isc  of  $354,0(X)  over  1909.  The  total  figures  for  mainte- 
nance are  shown  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  these  comments;  and 
the  following  tabic  shows  the  unit  costs  of  maintenance  in  1910 
and  1909: 

1910.  1909. 

•.Vtiiiiilniaticc  of  way  and  ulriicliitcn $1,465         $1,275 

tUcjiair^   |icr   IncoRKJlivc    I,H89  1,598 

"  "     paHHongcr  car   538  492 

"  "     freight   car    36  30 

•Per  mile  of  finit,  nccontl,  thirJ,  etc.,  track,  two  mile*  of  aiding  and 
switch  track))  bring  taken  ao  equal  to  the  coot  of  maintenance  of  one  mile 
of  main  track. 

tThis  is  for  repairs  only  and  does  not  include  rcncwaU,  depreciation  or 
superintendence  charxes. 

Over  $1,400  per  track  mile  bespeaks  a  high  standard  of  mainte- 
nance of  way. 

When  the  plan  for  putting  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  and  the 
Hocking  Valley  under  jr;int  control  was  abandoned,  the  small 
amount  of  H.  V.  preferred  stock  deposited  was  returned  to  the 
owners  and  the  total  $15,000,000  stock  outstanding  was  called 
for  payment  at  par.  This  retirement  of  preferred  stock  was 
opposed  by  the  holders  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
stock ;  but  the  United  States  circuit  court  upheld  the  plan  of  the 
company,  and  the  total  $15,000,000  preferred  stock  has  been 
retired. 

On  June  30  there  was  $11,000,000  common  stock  outstanding 
and  $19,900,000  bonds  and  $2,687,000  equipment  trust  obligations. 
Tlie  common  stock  is  at  the  rate  of  about  $34,000  per  mile  owned, 
atid  the  funded  debt  and  equipment  obligations  at  the  rate  of 
about  $69,700  per  mile  owned.  To  retire  the  preferred  stock 
the  company  borrowed  on  its  notes  $2,500,000,  and  received  from 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  $10,200,000  for  its  $4,510,- 
000  stock  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  and  the  bond  of  the 
Middle  States  Construction  Company,  exchangeable  into  all  of 
the  outstanding  stock  of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central.  This  year's 
report  says  that  these  securities  were  in  the  treasury  of  the 
company  as  free  assets. 

This  being  the  case,  the  balance  sheet,  as  given  in  the 
annual  report  for  1909,  appears  to  be  a  misleading  state- 
ment of  assets  and  liabilities.  Securities  owned  are  carried 
on  the  1909  balance  sheet  at  $1,956,635.  After  the  sale  of  securi- 
ties, realizing  more  than  $10,000,000,  the  company  had  in  its 
treasury  unpledged  $2,700,000  on  June  30,  1910.  In  making  this 
criticism  of  the  1909  balance  sheet  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  management  has  entirely  changed  since  the 

1909  balance  sheet  was  published. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  $15,000,000  preferred  stock,  the 
directors  proposed  to  increase  the  common  stock  outstanding 
by  an  issue  of  $15,000,000  additional  common  stock.  A  stock- 
holders' meeting  to  vote  on  this  question  was  called,  but,  on  the 
petition  of  the  holders  of  a  small  amount  of  stock,  action  by  the 
stockholders  was  enjoined,  and  the  meeting  has  been  adjourned 
from  time  to  time  pending  a  court  review  of  the  temporary 
injunction. 

The  company's  plans,  which  call  for  the  issue  of  this  $15,000,000 
stock,  include  extensive  improvements  to  the  existing  property. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  road  was  worked  almost  up  to  its 
full  capacity  last  year.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  a  large 
tonnage  of  coal  which  it  is  now  shipping  over  other  lines,  notably 
the  C,  H.  &  D.,  north  to  the  Lakes,  a  good  part  of  which  it  can 
send  over  the  Hocking  Valley  as  soon  as  that  road  is  in  physical 
shape  to  handle  this  increased  tonnage.  The  amount  that  the 
C.  &  O.  could  profitably  send  over  the  Hocking  Valley  is  esti- 
mated at  between  one  and  two  million  tons  a  year.  To  handle 
this  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  large  part  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
main  line  would  have  to  be  double-tracked  and  its  other  facili- 
ties increased. 

If  the  company  had  had  the  entire  $26,000,000  common  stock 
outstanding  that  it  is  proposed  to  issue    it  w-ould  have  earned  9.7 
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per  cent,  on   this   stock.     The  common  dividend  is  now   at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  in  1910,  compared  with  1909: 

1910.  1909. 

Average   mileage   operated 350  347 

Freight   revenue    $6,430,798  $4,831,809 

Passenger  revenue    869,102  829,911 

Total  operating  revenue   7,569,330  5,878,414 

Maintenance   of   way   ar.d   structures.         779,465  674,229 

Maintenance   of   equipment 1,392,223  1,216,160 

Traffic    89,296  90,310 

Transportation      2,151,156  1,796,841 

Total  operating  expenses 4,654,281  3,926,084 

Taxes    287,469  235,738 

Operating  income   2,627,580  1,716,593 

•Gross  corporate  income 3,652,096  2.698,087 

Net  corporate  income    2,539,765  1,515.990 

Dividends    973,028  1,040,000 

Betterments    79,655  

Surplus    1,566,737  396,334 

•In  1910  rentals,  amounting  to  $66,473,  had  been  deducted.  The  1909 
rentals  were  included  with  interest,  and  were  not  deducted  before  arriving 
at  gross  corporate  income. 


'SJi^Her^  to  the  Sditor. 


MARVIN    HUGHITT. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


Good  Roads  at  Lc70  Cost.  By  D.  Ward  King.  Published  for  free  distri- 
bution by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,   Philadelphia. 

This  pamphlet  of  nine  pages  is  the  latest  feature  of  the  cam- 
paign which  is  carried  on  by  the  traffic  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  to  stimulate  the  business  of  the  road  by  in- 
structing farmers  along  its  line  in  the  economical  handling  of 
their  products.  The  special  topic  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  drag, 
made  of  logs,  invented  by  Mr.  Ki  ig,  designed  to  keep  country 
roads  in  order  and  maintain  the  ditches  at  their  sides  with  the 
least  possible  expense.  The  idea  is  to  scrape  the  earth  from 
the  ditches  to  the  center  of  the  road  after  each  rainstorm. 
Mr.  King  exhorts  each  farmer  to  take  care  of  the  road  from 
his  own  house  to  that  of  the  nearest  neighbor. 

Supplement  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Works  Directory.  168  pages;  6  in.  x 
S'A  in.;  cloth.  James  M.  Swank,  General  Manager,  American  Iron  & 
Steel   Association,   261    S.    Fourth   street,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  has  completed  a  1910 
supplement  to  its  well-known  directory  to  the  iron  and  steel 
works  of  the  United  States,  all  information  being  brought  down 
to  March,  1910.  The  suppleinciit  gives  complete  lists  of  new 
plants  built  and  new  companies  organized  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  1908  directory,  also  the  most  important  .hanges 
in  offices  and  officers  of  firms  and  companies  that  have  taken 
place  in  that  time.  It  also  contains  complete  lists  of  Bessemer, 
open  hearth  and  crucible  steel  and  steel  casting  works;  iron 
and  steel  rails,  structural  shapes,  wire  rods,  skelp,  plates  and 
sheets,  black  plates  and  tinplates,  and  terne  plates.  The  new 
features  include  a  complete  list  of  the  manufacturers  of  billets, 
and  sheet  and  tin  plate  bars,  of  muck  and  scrap  bars,  of  iron 
and  steel  merchant  bars,  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  concrete  bars; 
and  a  list  of  the  electric  steel  works  of  the  country  which  have 
been  completed  or  are  building  or  are  projected. 

Proposed  Advance  in  Rates  by  Carriers  in  OfUcial  Classification   Territory. 
By   Daniel   Wiliard,   president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

The  testimony  given  by  President  Wiliard  at  the  hearing  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
October  13  is  publislied  in  full  in  this  pamphlet.  The  testimony 
when  given  served  to  enhance  his  already  great  reputation  as  a 
profound  student  and  an  extraordinary  clear  and  able  expositor 
rif  railway  problems.  Reading  of  the  pamphlet  will  leave  fully 
as  deep  and  lasting  an  impression  as  the  hearing  of  it  did.  No 
better  statement  ever  has  been  made  of  the  things  that  arc  needed 
to  raise  credit  «f  American  railways  to,  and  keep  them  on,  a  firm 
foundation  and  to  l)ring  about  needed  imprdvement  and  extension 
of  their  f.icilitics. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

The  account  of  the  career  of  Marvin  Hughitt.  lately  president 
and  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  in  the  issue  of  the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  of 
October  28,  is  a  splendid  tribute ;  but  it  omits  one  strong  and 
important  characteristic  of  his  business  career.  Those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  come  into  closer  relations  with  him  in  the 
business  of  the  great  corporation  of  which  his  has  been  the 
guiding  hand  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  always 
been  lifted  into  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere  when  in  his 
presence  by  reason  of  his  recognition  of  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  over  the  affairs  of  men.  His  power  to 
remove  the  tension  from  the  members  of  his  official  staff  in 
times  when  care  and  anxiety  made  the  load  heavy  to  carry,  by  a 
word  of  assurance  based  on  the  care  of  the  Almighty  for  His 
creation  and  creatures,  was  marvelous. 

Times  are  changing,  and  the  time  is  approaching  when  the 
story  of  the  career  of  a  man  of  his  noble  type  in  the  press  and 
periodicals  will  contain  some  reference  to  this  feature  of  such  a 
character,  and  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  the  story  of  the 
career  of  Marvin  Hughitt  should  be  rounded  out  with  such  a 
reference.  His  influence  for  good,  reaching  as  it  does  from  the 
cyclonic  disturbances  in  the  Stock  E.xchange  in  Wall  street  to 
the  roundhouses  along  the  lines  of  the  North  Western  system, 
is  a  testimonial  to  this  element  in  his  high  character. 

ONE    WHO    KNEW    HIM    WELL. 

REPORTING  REVENUE  ON  EXCHANGE  TICKET  ORDERS. 

Montreal.   Que.,   November    12,   1910. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  above  subject  was  dealt  with  on 
page  834  of  the  Railway  Age  Gasette  of  November  4.  I  believe 
that  a  reasonable  discussion  of  the  subject  through  your  col- 
umns, if  you  are  disposed  to  open  them  for  such  a  purpose,  will 
be  productive  of  good,  and  will,  most  likely,  tend  to  facilitate 
a  settlement  of  what  at  present  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  in- 
volved matter. 

The  method  of  settlement  for  exchange  ticket  orders  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  many  years  past  has  become  unreason- 
ably burdensome  to  certain  lines,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that 
tliey  sought  relief  from  the  conditions  with  which  they  have  to 
deal.  Unfortunately,  the  remedy  which  has  been  suggested  is 
about  as  bad  as  the  disease,  and  does  not  do  away  with  the 
trouble. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  lines  which  have  been  in  the  habit  in 
years  past  of  drawing  e.xchange  ticket  orders  on  their  connections 
should  make  a  change,  and  place  on  sale  an  interline  issue  of  tickets 
that  will  properly  take  care  of  the  business  offering  at  the  stations 
and  ticket  offices  along  their  lines.  If  this  is  done  it  will  automat- 
ically  place   the   accounting   for   the   business   where   it   belongs. 

Traffic  and  accounting  officers  of  some  of  the  lines,  which  have 
in  the  past  been  drawing  exchange  orders  in  large  numbers,  are 
taking  action  along  the  lines  I  have  mentioned,  and  if  others  can 
only  be  induced  to  do  the  s.ime  thing,  the  accounting  for  exchange 
ticket  orders  will  soon  be  settled  in  the  proper  way.  Otherwise,  the 
matter  will  probably  drift  along  until  a  delegation  goes  before 
some  state,  province  or  interstate  conunission.  ami  complains  that 
modern  carriers  are  using  ancient  ticket  orders,  and  as  soon  as  an 
intiuiry  is  addressed  to  a  few  lines  by  an  otiiccr  of  a  commission 
wc  shall  be  treated  to  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  lot  of  rail- 
way officials  trying  to  remedy  (just  before,  or  inmicdiatcly  after, 
they  arc  told  to  do  so)  an  abuse  which  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing, and  for  which  no  remedy  has  been  found,  because  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  date    no  strong  protest  has  been  made. 

J.   H.  SHE.XRING. 
.\\ililor    of    I'.iKsenKer    Rcceiiils.    Cnnmli.in    Piioilic. 
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Ill  litiililiiiK  (<>  tli(°  I'.u'ilu'  oiiiHl  the  \<m  ItiiiiM'niiiiiu'iit.il  lillcH 
liiivc  n-iii'lird  mil  into  ;i<ljacrnt  territory  wlu-rcvcr  pos^ililc  to 
secure  ailditidiinl  tmiiKiKr.  An  occasional  section,  however,  has 
been  overlooked,  and  it  is  ■inch  an  instance  that  k-'ivo  the  builders 
of  the  Idaho  &  W'asliiiiKtoii  N'ortbern  an  opportunity  to  tap  one 
of  the  richest  timber  belts  and  mining  districts  in  the  far  West. 

As  shown  by  the  acconipanyiiiK  map,  ihc  I.  it  VV.  N.  serves 
the  Spirit  valley  district,  a  section  heretofore  entirely  without 
tr.'insporlation  facilities,  and  the  rend  t)reille  river  valley,  which 
has  had  only  steamer  service,  and  that  for  but  a  portion  of  the 
year.     This  entire  district   contains   valuable  timlKT  laiiils,   some 


Completed   Roadbed. 

of  the  finest  stands  of  white  pine  to  be  found  in  the  West  being 
located  in  tliese  valleys.  The  lower  Pend  Oreille  district  is 
among  the  largest  cedar  producing  regions  in  the  world  and  has 
long  been  known  for  its  cedar  poles.  In  the  Spirit  valley  one 
company  owns  750,000,000  ft.  of  standing  timber.  Large,  mod- 
ernly  equipped  sawmills  have  been  built  at  Spirit  Lake,  Idaho, 
and  lone.  Wash.,  each  having  a  dailj-  capacity  of  250,000  ft.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  27  sawmills  located  along  the  line  of 
the  I.  W.  N.,  having  a  total  output  of  1,500,000  ft.,  all  of  which 
tonnage  naturally  will  flow  to  this  line.  In  addition  to  the 
lumber  interests,  which  will  furnish  such  a  large  tonnage,  the 
Pend  Oreille  valley  contains  between  60,000  and  70,000  acres  of 
rich  agricultural  land  well  suited  for  development  in  dairy  and 
hay  ranches.  At  Metalinc  Falls,  the  point  to  which  the  road 
is  now  being  extended,  a  large  cement  mill  is  being  built.  Inex- 
hau.'itible- deposits  of  clay,  lime  and  shale,  combined  with  cheap 
electric  power  developed  from  the  waters  of  Sullivan  Creek, 
will  give  this  mill  command  of  the  entire  cement  market  in  the 
Spokane  country.  The  mill  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  2,000 
barrels,  and  expects  to  begin  operation  early  in  1911.  Another 
important  source  of  tonnage  will  be  the  Metaline  silver-lead 
mines,  located  on  both  sides  of  the  Pend  Oreille  river  surround- 
ing Metaline  Falls.  There  wmII  also  be  a  considerable  tonnage 
of  brick  and  tile  products  from  the  large  clay  deposits  in  the 
Pend  Oreille  valley.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  new  road  has 
ample  tonnage  assured. 

The  I.  &  W.  X.  has  experienced  an  exceptional  passenger 
traffic  since  the  opening  of  the  road,  tapping  as  it  does  districts 
heretofore  without  transportation  facilities.  Many  valuable 
homesteads  are  being  taken  up  along  the  valley  and  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing  rapidly  now  that  transportation  facilities  are 
available.  In  addition  to  the  settlers  and  homeseekers,  the 
summer  resorts  reached  by  the  road  have  proven  quite  a  factor. 
Twin  Lakes  and  Spirit  Lake,  which  are  numbered  among 
Spokane's  most  beautiful  resorts,  are  but  33  and  43  miles  from 
Spokane,    respectively,    and    have    proven    very    popular,   many 


•uiiiimcr  lionitt  luiiiK  built  and  resulliiiK  heavy  cummutcm' 
traffic.  J  he  I.  &  W.  N.  controls  the  Pend  Urcillc  Navigation 
Company's  line  of  steamers,  which  formerly  operated  between 
Newport  and  lone.  KcKular  service  on  the  river  wa»  dis- 
continued upon  the  opening  of  the  I.  &  W.  N.  to  lone,  but 
.Sunday  excursions  to  Uox  Canyon  durin({  the  summer  months 
have  been  continued  in  connection  with  the  I.  &  W.  N.  from 
Spokane,  and  the  patronage  of  the  past  summer  has  been  such 
that  the  capacity  of  the  steamer  was  taxed  to  the  limit  allowed 
by  the  United  States  marine  laws. 

From  McGuirc's  Station,  a  point  in  the  Spokane  valley  22 
miles  east  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  the  I.  &  W.  X.  passes  in  a 
northerly  direction  through  Spirit  valley,  43  miles  to  Newport, 
Wash.,  thence  northward  down  the  Pend  Oreille  valley,  51  miles 
to  lone,  the  present  terminus. 

I'Vom  Grand  Junction  in  the  Spokane  valley  the  company  has 
trackage  rights  for  passenger  trains  over  the  Spokane-Inter- 
national Railway  entering  Spokane,  where  the  depot  facilities  of 
the  O.  R.  &  N.  company  arc  utilized.  The  Spokane-Interna- 
tional handles  the  freight  business  between  Spokane  and  Grand 
Junction.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  is  now 
building  its  line  between  Coeur  d'Alcne  and  Spokane.  This  line 
will  be  completed  during  the  fall  of  1910,  and  the  I.  &  W.  X. 
will  then  connect  with  it  at  McGuire's,  and  through  trackage 
rights  for  both  freight  and  passenger  trains  will  be  had  over 
the  new  line  into  Spokane,  and  the  new  Union  depot  will  eventu- 
ally be  used  as  a  terminal. 

The  Idaho  &  Washington  Northern  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  Idaho,  March  25,  1907,  and  actual  con- 
struction was  begun  April  1  of  the  same  year  at  Clagstone  Junc- 
tion, from  which  point  on  the  Spokane-International  material 
and  supplies  were  received.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  rail- 
way construction  then  going  on  in  the  northwest,  it  was  decided 
to  utilize  the  company's  own  forces  rather  than  wait  for  con- 
tractors.    Not  one  foot  was  contracted,  either  in  l-ridge  work  or 


Passenger  Station. 

grading,  and  so  rapidly  was  the  construction  work  carried  for- 
ward that  the  road  between  Grand  Junction  and  Newport  was 
completed  and  in  operation,  and  regular  passenger  and  freight 
service  installed,  November  25,  just  eight  months  from  the  date 
of  incorporation  of  the  road.  The  completeness  and  thorough 
construction  of  the  roadbed  was  such  that  the  first  passenger 
trains  made  35  miles  per  hour,  including  stops. 

The  I.  &  W.  N.  roadbed  is  ballasted  throughout  with  a  mini- 
mum of  8  in.  of  first-class  gravel  and  is  laid  with  75-lb.  rails. 
A.  S.  C.  E.  section,  Wolhaupter  rail  joints,  with  tie  plates  on 
curves.  No  engineering  difficulties  were  encountered  between 
McGuire's  Station  and  Newport,  the  maximum  grade  being  1 
per   cent,   and   the   maximum   curvature  6  deg.     The  alinement 
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Atlantic  Type  Locomotive;    Idaho  &  Washington  Northern. 


has  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  tangent,  which  is  excep- 
tional in  the  location  of  railway  lines  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
In  1908  surveys  were  made  for  the  extension  of  the  I.  &  W.  X. 
northward  from  Newport  to  lone,  a  distance  of  51  miles,  .\ctual 
construction  was  begun  during  the  spring  of  1909,  and  train 
service  was  inaugurated  through  to  lone  on  November  8,  1909. 
From  Newport  northward  the  road  follows  the  west  bank  of  the 
Pend  Oreille  river,  and  the  construction  was  found  to  be  much 
heavier  than  that  encountered  south  of  Newport.  For  a  distance 
below  Newport  the  earth  formation  is  clay,  with  layers  of  quick- 
sand. Some  trouble  was  experienced  from  slides  in  cuts  and  in 
finding  bottom  for  trestle  piling.  Several  timber  trestles  were 
found  necessary  north  of  Newport  varying  in  height  to  80  ft.  and 
in  length  up  to  1,500  ft.  The  longest  trestle  crosses  a  bay  or  arm 
of  the  river,  and,  as  difficulty  was  experienced  in  reaching  bot- 


tcni,  the  nun.ber  of  piles  per  bent  was  increased  to  14,  running 
from  to  to  £0  ft.  in  length.  No  trouble  has  since  been  experi- 
enced. The  maximum  grade  between  Newport  and  lone  is  .3 
per  cent.,  and  the  maximum  curvature  is  3  deg.  The  con- 
struction of  this  portion  of  the  road  also  necessitated  a  1,100-ft. 
tunnel  at  Blueslidc. 

Work  on  the  jMctaline  extension,  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from 
lone  northward  to  Metaline  Falls,  is  now  being  pushed  to  com- 
pletion and  entails  the  heaviest  construction  of  the  entire  line. 
At  the  lower  end  of  Box  Canyon  two  miles  north  from  lone  the 
road  is  to  cress  the  Pend  Oreille  river  on  a  steel  bridge  500  ft.  in 
length,  140  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  consisting  of  a 
first  span  of  145  ft.;  main  span,  280  ft.,  and  an  80-ft.  girder. 

The  bridge  is  being  constructed  with  deck  span  and  by  the 
cantilever  method  because  the  character  of  the  river  and  walls 
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of  llu-  iMiiyoii  makr  fiilsc  wnrk  iiM|ins,sililc.  I  ho  Iniiii-s  of  tlif 
main  span  nrc  50  ft.  in  depth  .iikI  21  ft.  icnirr  to  cnitiT.  The 
first,  or  I-15-ft.  span,  which  it  composed  of  five  panels,  four  iM  ft. 
3  in.  lonK  and  one  i2  ft.  lonR,  rests  on  a  reinforced  concrete 
base.  Tile  advanlaKes  of  canldevcr  construction  for  erectini?  the 
280-ft.  span,  was  ohtained  hy  tyiuK  hack  the  span  to  the  145  ft. 
span  hy  means  of  temporary  eye  l>ars  :ind  placing  ;i  disiriluiled 
weiKJit  of  ahont  450  tons  of  railway  sin  I  ii|..  n  ih,-  lnicr  to  ,iit 


Construction    Work. 

as  a  counterbalance  until  the  main  span  reaches  the  .pier  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  bridge  will  cost  about  $100,000. 
The  work  of  erecting  the  bridge  started  July  10  and  was  com- 
pleted about  October  1. 

The  construction  work  from  the  canyon  northward  is  also 
heavy  and  includes  the  boring  of  two  short  tunnels  and  the 
building  of  tour  trestles,  ranging  from  40  to  110  ft.  in  "height, 
and  up  to  1,000  ft.  in  length.  The  grade  from  the  canyon  north- 
ward is  now  nearly  completed,  and  as  soon  as  the  steel  bridge 
is  finished  the  road  will  be  completed  to  Metaline  Falls  in  a 
very  short  titiie,  probably  by   November   1. 

At  Spirit  Lake,  Rathdrum  and  Newport  separate  freight  and 
passenger  depots  have  been  built,  the  latter  being  of  brick  and 
surrounded  by  attractive  grounds  or  parks.  Coinmodious  build- 
ings of  uniform  design  have  been  built  at  all  other  stations,  with 
the  idea  of  comfort  and  convenience  for  the  traveling  public. 
This  idea  has  also  been  carried  out  in  the  road's  equipment.  It 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  railway  built  primarily  for  the 
tonnage  of  ferests  and  luines  would  have  the  best  in  passenger 


ripiiptneiii,  yet  ilif  I  Hi  W.  N.  co.iohcn  arc  dix-whccl  truck,  8S-ft,, 
full  vcslibulcd  cars,  with  scatinjj  capacity  for  P8  pcrsonti,  in- 
terior finish  of  mahoKany,  lixhtefl  by  the  liliint  axle  lightinK 
system  and  Iniilt  by  the  Pullman  Company.  The  pantcnKcr 
engines  used  arc  ten-wheel  and  Atlantic  types.  Freight  cnginci 
arc  consolidation  type,  with  22  in.  x  .30  in.  cylindcm,  and  the 
freight  cf|uipnicnt  is  all  of  80,000  and  lOfJ.OfW  lbs,  capacity. 

The  company's  shops  are  located  at  .Spirit  Lake,  Idaho,  and 
arc  complete  and  modcrnly  equipped.  They  consist  of  a  nine- 
stall  roundhouse,  with  7S-ft.  steel  turntable;  a  machine  shop, 
70  ft.  X  210  ft.;  store  house,  42  x  124  ft.;  paint  shop,  4S  ft.  x 
108  ft. ;  blacksmith  shop,  40  ft.  x  97  ft.,  and  a  ten-pocket  gravity 
coal  chute.  The  shops  were  built  and  equipped  by  Westing- 
house,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  With  the  exception  of  the  coal 
chute,  which  is  of  frame  construction,  all  the  buildings  arc  of 
brick,  with  concrete  foundations.  All  the  machines  are  of  the 
latest  type  and  are  driven  by  individual  electric  motors.  The 
entire  area  of  the  machine  shop  is  served  by  a  ten-ton,  three- 
motor  traveling  electric  crane.  The  power  for  the  shops  is 
supplied  from  an  outside  source,  being  3-phase,  440-volt  current. 
I  lie  operation  of  the  air  compressor  is  controlled  automatically 
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and  the  motor  set  requires  practically  no  attention,  the  result 
being  that  the  services  of  an  engineer  are  dispensed  with,  and 
the  machine  is  watched  and  cared  for  from  the  tool  room. 

The  roundhouse  is  equipped  with  a  complete  system  of  pro- 
tection against  the  consequences  of  runaway  or  carelessly  han- 
dled engines.  At  the  end  of  each  roundhouse  track  hear  the 
outer  wall  is  a  depressed  stop.  At  a  distance  of  20  ft.  from  the 
turntable  end  of  each  roundhouse  track  is  a  derail  automatically 
operated  by  the  turntable  lock,  being  normally  closed.  The  act 
of  locking  the  turntable  for  any  track  automatically  opens  the 
derail  for  that  track.  This  device  is  from  a  design  by  the  pres- 
ent general  manager  of  the  road. 

The  position  of  the  I.  &  W.  N.  is  unique  in  that  it  is  not  a 
feeder  for  any  one  of  the  big  lines  exclusively,  but  that  it  is 
entirely  independent  and  has  traffic  agreements  with  all  five 
transcontinental  roads  reaching  the  Spokane  country.  As  will 
be  seen  on  the  map,  it  connects  at  Newport  with  the  Great 
Northern,  at  Clagstone  and  Grand  Junction  with  the  Spokane- 
International,  at  Rathdrum  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  at 
McGuire"s  with  the  Coeur  d'Alene  division  of  the  Spokane  & 
Inland    Empire    Electric    Railway. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  I.  &  W.  N.  R.  R.  are  located  at 
Spirit  Lake,  Idaho,  and  the  traffic  department  officers  are  at 
Spokane,  Wash. 

We  are  indebted  to  R.  F.  Blackwell,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Idaho  &  Washington  Northern,  for  material  and 
illustrations   for  this  article. 

RAILWAY    EDUCATION    IN    ILLINOIS. 

A  movement  which  may  have  an  important  influence  on  edu- 
cation for  railway  work  in  Illinois  was  started  by  a  trip  made 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  by  a  party  of  railway 
officers  at  a  meeting  held  there  November  9.  The  party  mak- 
ing the  trip  was  organized  by  F.  A.  Delano,  president  of  the 
Wabash.  W.  L.  Park,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  furnished  a  special  train  which  took  the 
party  from  Chicago  to  Urbana  and  back.  The  party  included 
the  following:  F.  A.  Delano,  president,  and  C.  W.  Litsey,  chief 
clerk  to  president,  Wabash ;  W.  L.  Park,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager;  M.  K.  Barnum,  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power;  A.  S.  Baldwin,  chief  engineer,  and  H.  Battisfore,  super- 
intendent, Illinois  Central;  R.  H.  Aishton,  vice-president,  and 
J.  W.  McEachern,  Chicago  &  North  Western;  H.  G.  Hetzler, 
president,  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana;  E.  C.  Field,  vice-presi- 
dent James  of  the  university  presided,  and  made  an  address,  in 
\V'.  A.  Nettleton,  general  superintendent  motive  power,  and 
W.  J.  Tollerton,  assistant  general  superintendent  motive  power, 
Rock  Island  Lines;  L.  C.  Fritch,  chief  engineer,  Chicago  Great 
Western ;  E.  D.  Bronner,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  Michi- 
gan Central;  J.  Q.  Van  Winkle,  general  manager;  G.  P.  Smith, 
chief  engineer,  and  Wm.  Garstang,  superintendent  of  motive 
power.  Big  Four;  F.  A.  Lehman,  assistant  to  vice-president,  and 
A.  F.  Robinson,  bridge  engineer,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe; 
S.  T.  Park,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois;  S.  M.  Rogers,  vice-president  and  purchasing  agent, 
Elgin,  Jolict  &  Eastern ;  F.  H.  Clark,  general  superintendent 
motive  power,  and  A.  W.  Newton,  general  inspector  permanent 
way  and  structures,  Burlington ;  C.  F.  Loweth,  superintendent 
and  engineer  of  bridges  and  buildings,  and  L.  R.  Clausen,  super- 
intendent, Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul ;  W.  W.  Ryder,  gen- 
era! superintendent  of  telegraph,  and  A.  R.  Ayers,  mechanical 
engineer,    I^ke    Shore   &    Michigan    Southern. 

After  arriving  at  Urbana  the  party  was  shown  over  the 
campus  and  given  special  opportunity  to  inspect  the  agricultural 
and  engineering  work  being  done  at  the  imivcrsity.  In  the 
afternoon  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  engineering  building.  Presi- 
dent James  "of  the  University  presided,  and  made  an  address,  in 
which  he  said  in  part : 

"We  do  not  imagine,  of  course,  that  we  college  professors 
can  settle  the  great  practical   proldnns  which  you   railw.iy   nioit, 


for  example,  have  to  face  from  day  to  day,  but  we  are  quite 
sure  that  we  can  make  some  contributions  by  the  scientific  study 
of  these  phenomena  in  the  midst  of  which  you  are  at  work  which 
will  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
Just  as  Professor  Talbott  is,  by  his  investigations  into  the  habits 
and  qualities  of  reinforced  concrete,  every  day  adding  something 
to  our  knowledge  which  is  of  use  in  the  structural  part  of  your 
business,  so  we  believe  that  by  similar  patient,  careful,  scien- 
tific study  we  may  be  able  in  the  long  run  to  add  something  to 
the  means  you  have  of  determining  a  scientific  policy  in  the  de- 
partment of  administration,  in  the  department  of  rate  mak- 
ing, etc. 

"If  we  can  make  such  contributions  and  can  train  young  men 
so  that  they  will  get  this  scientific  attitude  and  are  equipped 
with  this  scientific  information,  you  will  find  them  more  useful 
and  more  helpful  as  assistants,  and  when  they  come  to  take 
your  places  they  will  be  better  equipped  for  the  great  problems 
which  they  will  have  to  solve  than  they  would  be  without  this 
training. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  urged  very  strongly  upon  the  leading  railway 
men  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  that  they  should  join  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  organizing,  developing  and  main- 
taining a  great  school  of  railway  engineering  and  administra- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  scientific  side  of  those  underlying  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  highest  type  of  successful  practice  and 
efficiency  must  be  based,  whether  consciously  or  not. 

"They  were  kind  enough  to  consider  the  matter  at  some 
length,  but  as  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  men  said : 
'There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  science  in  rate-making.  Our  only 
problem  is  to  get  the  largest  possible  return  under  a  given  set 
of  conditions,  considering  our  colleagues  of  the  same  railway, 
considering  other  railways,  considering  the  public  along  the 
lines,  considering  the  lines -through  the  rest  of  the  country,  con- 
sidering the  attitude  of  investors  domestic  and  foreign.' 

"My  reply  at  that  time  was:  'My  dear  sir,  if  it  is  true  that 
there  are  no  principles  underlying  rate-making  which  can  be 
ascertained  and  made  the  subject  of  study  and  consideration,  if 
it  be  true  that  the  attitude  of  every  individual  rate-maker  and 
of  every  individual  road  is  simply  to  get  the  utmost  return  out 
of  the  community,  then  of  course  the  wildest  kind  of  crazy  so- 
called  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people  or  the  rights  of 
shippers  has  just  as  good  stand  in  the  court  of  reason  as  the 
most  careful,  thoughtful,  and  conservative  railway  official.  Such 
a  proposition  is  a  confession  of  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  rail- 
way administration  and  railway  officials  which  will  surely  call 
forth  in  the  long  run  such  a  revulsion  of  sentiment  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  bring  about  a  crisis  in  the  whole  business  of  railway 
development,  operation  and  administration.' 

"I  believe  my  prophecy  is  coming  true.  There  is  no  branch  of 
business  more  important  than  that  of  transportation.  There  is 
no  department  in  which  the  interests  of  more  people  are  funda- 
mentally involved,  and  no  system  of  administering  this  great  de- 
partment of  transportation  can  be  successful  or  satisfactory 
which  does  not  try  to  ascertain  the  great  underlying  prin- 
ciples upon  the  basis  of  which  investors,  railway  administrators, 
shippers  and  consumers  may  find,  if  not  complete  satisfaction — 
owing  to  their  conflicting  interests— at  least  a  basis  fur  a  reason- 
able understanding. 

"Some  people  lliink  that  the  present  railway  system  is  going 
to  break  down  and  that  our  only  solution  is  government  owner- 
ship and  operation.  Even  if  that  were  true  it  would  not  change 
or  alter  in  the  slightest  degree  the  necessity  of  the  development 
of  this  kind  of  a  center  of  investigation  and  research  and  train- 
ing which  we  have  in  mind,  for  of  course  the  government  would 
l)reak  down  absolutely  and  completely  in  n  comparatively  short 
time  if  it  did  not  have  trained  men,  if  it  did  not  insist  on  trained 
men  to  do  this  important  work. 

"The  achievements  of  the  railway  men  in  the  L'nitcil  States 
in  the  last  generation  have  been  remarkable.     I  do  not  believe, 
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li.r  my  part,  that  any  srt  of  nun  "f  any  nation  iniihl  liavc 
limnKlit  about  more  astonisliinn  or  belter  results  iiiulcr  tlic  con- 
ilituxis  than  the  :nen  wlio  have  liad  coiitri)!  of  our  railway  sy»- 
iiin.  lint  conditions  are  chaiiKinR  very  rapidly  in  such  n  way  as 
to  affect  every  aspect  of  the  business,  and  we  nuist  clinnRC  our 
iniihod  of  traiiiinK  men  for  the  service  of  the  railways  in  the 
n<\t  Kcneration  if  our  successors  arc  to  solve  these  railway 
pn>blrnis  even  as  well  as  we  have  clone." 

President  Delano  spoke  very  brielly,  saying  that  In-  .iiid  i.tlicr 
railway  men  in  Illinois  were  nuich  interested  in  the  liilurc  of 
the  university.  Those  in  charge  of  the  university,  he  said,  arc 
the  trustees  of  public  property,  and  all  the  people  of  the  state  arc 
concerned  in  the  use  of  the  moneys  spent  by  it.  Illinois  has 
the  largest  mileage  of  railways  of  any  state  in  the  union  except 
Texas,  and  they  pay  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  taxes  collected  in 
the  state.  They  are  interested  in  what  use  is  made  of  the  money, 
not  only  because  they  contribute  so  much  of  it,  but  also  because 
they  have  a  special  interest  in  what  the  citizen  of  tomorrow  is 
going  to  be,  and,  therefore,  he  felt  that  the  railways  should  do 
all  they  can  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  university  authorities. 

[•".dward  C.  Schmidt,  professor  of  railway  engineering,  talked 
on  "The  University  Work  in  Railway  Engineering,"  telling  of 
what  has  been  done  and  what  it  is  hoped  to  do. 

Professor  Arthur  N.  Talbott  spoke  on  "The  Work  of  the 
rniveristy  in  Materials  Testing,  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Railway 
Interest."     Professor   Talbott   said   in   part: 

"Since  the  engineering  experiment  station  was  established 
research  work  along  the  line  of  materials  testing  has  been  done 
by  the  laboratory  of  applied  mechanics,  and  much  of  this  is  of 
interest  to  railway  men — in  fact,  a  considerable  amount  has  been 
done  in  cooperation  with  raihvays.  The  extensive  work  in  re- 
inforced concrete,  investigations  in  which  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  develop  the  principles  upon  which  this  new  form  of 
construction  depends,  is  problably  known  to  those  of  you  who 
are  interested  in  reinforced  concrete  work,  and  a  very  large  field 
remains  unexplored.  As  illustrations  of  work  applicable  to 
railway  construction  may  be  mentioned  the  tests  of  concrete 
piles,  both  the  rolled  pile  and  the  molded  pile,  which  are  now 
being  used  by  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  and  the  C.  &  N.  W.,  and  other 
raihvays,  and  also  the  field  tests  of  the  large  slabs  of  beams  of 
reinforced  concrete  which  were  used  by  the  Illinois  Central  in 
the  construction  of  the  subways  at  Grand  Crossing,  111.,  con- 
structions which  by  reason  of  their  newness  required  special  at- 
tention to  give  knowledge  of  their  properties.  The  extensive 
tests  of  culvert  pipe,  both  cast  iron  and  reinforced  concrete, 
were  participated  in  by  the  St.  Paul,  the  Burlington,  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Rock  Island.  The  use  of  timber 
in  wooden  trestles  is  a  different  problem  from  that  of  20  years 
ago,  and  the  tests  of  timber  stringers  made  here  have  given  de- 
sirable inforniiition  on  conditions  now  existing.  These  tests 
were  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  the  Rock  Island.  The  Burlington,  the  Wabash,  and  the 
Illinois  Central  assisted  materially  in  the  tests  of  steel  columns, 
the  latter  furnishing  an  engine,  train  and  crew  for  eight  days. 
It  is  believed  that  these  tests  throw  an  important  light  on  the 
action  of  bridge  columns  under  load  and  that  the  new  method 
of  testing  brought  out  is  of  importance  to  the  engineering  pro- 
fession. Alter  having  tests  made  on  steel  columns  embedded  in 
concrete,  the  Wabash  reinforced  towers  of  two  of  its  steel 
trestles  with  concrete  coating.  An  investigation  of  the  new 
process  of  welding  by  the  oxyacetylene  flame  has  shown  in  an 
independent,  impartial  way  the  advantages  and  limitations  of 
this  process — in  a  manner  which  may  not  be  expected  by  the 
promoters  of  the  process.  A  bulletin  describing  the  results  will 
soon  be  printed.  In  hydraulics  an  extensive  series  of  tests  was 
made  on  all  the  forms  of  locomotive  water  columns  in  use  in 
this  country,  in  cooperation  with  the  Maintenance  of  Way  asso- 
ciation and  the  Big  Four,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
form  of  water  column  or  standpipe  in  most  general  use  by  the 
railways  was  the  one  giving  the  highest  loss  of  head,  a  loss  that 
was  ridicuously  high.     It  may  be  worth  adding  that  these  manu- 


facturiuK  companies  are  at  work  remedying  the  dcfccln,  as  they 
ouRht  ti..  have  clone  long  ago.  Among  other  tests  of  interest  to 
railway  men  may  be  mentioned  thone  of  car  couplers,  boiler 
stay  bolts  under  repeatetl  reversals  of  stress,  truck  iKilstcrs,  car 
wheels,  wire  rope  over  sheaves,  track  spikes,  lie  plates  and  tics, 
and  the  transmission  of  pressure  through  earths  and  ballasts. 

"luiongh  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  University  of  Illinois 
may  be  of  service  to  railways.  What  I  want  to  suggest  is  that 
with  proper  support  the  university  may  be  of  much  greater  ser- 
vice to  you.  Although  the  first  province  of  the  university  is  to 
give  instruction,  it  also  has  a  great  opportunity  to  be  of  public 
service  to  the  ronununity.  The  editor  of  a  great  engineering 
journal  has  recently  written  mc  urging  the  importance  of  having 
in  every  large  district  of  manufacture  and  trade  a  competent, 
authoritative  and  absolutely  impartial  institution  of  tests,  public 
and  of  recognized  authority,  where  manufacturer,  purchaser, 
dealer  and  consumer  may  go  to  get  tests  and  information,  and 
where  research  and  investigation  may  be  carried  on.  Part  of 
this  work  would  be  in  the  interest  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
part  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  one  having  the  work  done 
and  being  paid  for  by  him,  as  in  the  case  with  the  great  Prussian 
testing  station  at  Lichterfelde.  With  our  great  industrial  de- 
velopment the  need  for  such  an  institution  is  increasing.  My  cor- 
respondent urges  that  as  Illinois  has  made  the  first  step  in  es- 
tablishing the  engineering  experiment  station,  it  would  seem  fit- 
ting that  the  work  be  broadened  and  that  Illinois  should  also 
develop  a  great  public  testing  laboratory.  Evidently  the  oppor- 
tunities for  public  service  are  numerous.  It  means,  however, 
larger  facilities  and  more  resources  for  men  and  operation.  The 
crowded  condition  of  our  quarters  is  apparent,  but  we  are 
trying  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  our  present  arrangements.  I 
hope,  however,  that  we  may  continue  to  be  of  service  to  the  rail- 
way interests  and  that  ways  will  develop  by  wrhich  we  may  do 
more.  Having  been  in  the  railway  service,  I  feel  that  I  can 
appreciate  some  of  your  problems.  Your  new  problems  arising 
every  day  will  be  of  more  importance  than  those  already  solved, 
and  the  University  of  Illinois  wishes  to  be  helpful  in  making 
their  solution." 

Dr.  David  Kinley,  dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, spoke  on  "The  Courses  in  Railway  Administration  and 
Accountancy,"  saying  in  part : 

"Hitherto  the  greatest  problems  of  railway  development  have 
been  problems  of  construction;  today  they  are  problems  of  or- 
ganization and  management.  Before,  they  were  engineering; 
now  they  arc  administrative.  This  statement  does  not  minimize 
the  importance  of  new  construction,  nor  of  the  engineering  diffi- 
culties involved;  nor  does  it  leave  out  of  sight  the  important 
problems  of  maintenance.  It  simply  enphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
minds  of  railway  managers  today  are  busy  with  problems  of 
organization  and  administration,  especially  in  their  connection 
with  finance. 

"This  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  railway  situation.  All  busi- 
nesses, especially  those  organized  in  a  corporate  form  on  a  large 
scale,  are  feeling  the  necessity  of  an  improved  organization,  of 
better  understanding  and  integration  of  costs  and  income,  ex- 
penses and  revenue,  and  also  a  more  definite  statement  of  their 
relations  to  the  public.  In  all  industrial  lines  the  American 
people  in  the  past  have  had  so  much  elbow  room  and  such  rich 
resources  that  there  has  been  a  large  margin  for  waste  and  in- 
different management.  Till  recently  we  have  all  lived,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  regime  of  economic  plenty  and  license.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  save  a  penny  if  the  saving  of  it  costs  two.  Our 
railways  have  had  their  share  in  this  economic  ease,  although, 
of  course,  to  railway  men  that  time  is  a  long  forgotten  past ! 

"Now  they  are  face  to  face  with  serious  problems  of  adjust- 
ment to  a  public  opinion  which  no  longer  views  with  patience 
the  loose  management  which  it  has  permitted,  if  not  encouraged, 
in  the  past ;  and  railway  men  are  therefore  hard  at  work  trying 
to  adjust  their  organization  and  financial  conditions  to  this  new 
point  of  view.  They  find  themselves  perplexed  at  times  to  meet 
the  demand  for  additional  taxes  in  the  face  of  an  even  louder 
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demand  for  a  reduction  of  rates  and  the  control  of  rate-making 
by  a  semi-public  body.  They  are  wondering  how  they  can  organ- 
ize traffic  so  as  to  reduce  costs;  how  to  adjust  rates  so  as  to 
invite  traffic  at  these  reduced  costs,  and  to  find  a  sufficient  mar- 
gin between  expenses  and  income  to  keep  their  plant  from 
deteriorating,  furnish  a  little  for  extensions,  and  pay  something 
at  least  in  the  way  of  dividends  to  clamoring  stockholders.  In 
short,  the  great  questions,  or  rather  some  of  them,  are  concerned 
with  better  accounting,  better  organization  of  traffic,  better  opera- 
tion of  trains — meaning  by  'better'  in  each  case  reduced  cost, 
improved  service,  and  larger  net  income. 

"Obviously  such  problems  can  be  met  most  successfully  by 
those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  sciences  which  underlie  these 
matters.  I  would  not  depreciate  in  the  slightest  degree  the  skill 
and  knowledge  born  of  long  practice  alone.  But  if  it  is  possible 
for  new  men  to  anticipate  experience,  and  through  education  to 
solve  some  problems  with  less  empirical  experimentation,  it  will 
be  an  advantage. 

"I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  who  insist  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  universities  to  train  young  men  for  the  kind  of  service 
needed.  If  by  'prepare'  we  mean  that  a  young  university  gradu- 
ate can  be  turned  out  ready  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duties  of 
the  general  manager  or  treasurer,  the  head  accountant  or  the 
traffic  manager,  or  positions  of  similar  responsibility,  all  uni- 
versity men  will  admit  at  once  that  it  cannot  be  done.  If,  how- 
ever, we  mean  by  'preparation'  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  scien- 
tific principles  underlying  those  administrative  duties,  and  some 
knowledge  of  present  organization  and  methcSds,  I  believe  that  it 
can  be  done.  The  question  really  amounts  to  this:  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  give  a  young  man  an  education  which  will  make  him 
immediately  valuable  to  a  superior  officer  because  he  has  some 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  organization  of  that  su- 
perior officer's  business,  and  also  has  been  trained  to  logical 
processes  of  working  and  thinking?     I  think  the  answer  is  yes. 

"What  kind  of  training  will  do  this?  The  matter  of  primary 
importance,  of  course,  is  training  in  judgment  and  power  to 
think.  The  student  must  be  taught  how  to  handle  a  mass  of 
data  on  a  given  subject  so  as  to  present  the  facts  in  their  proper 
relations  and  show  what  they  teach.  He  must  be  able  to  make 
correct  inferences  or  to  present  the  data  so  that  his  superior 
officers  can  do  so.  The  ability  to  do  this  implies  both  good 
judgment,  logical  power,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  dis- 
crimination of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  facts,  as 
well  as  some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  data.  In  other 
words,  it  is  possible  to  train  a  student  to  study  a  problem  of  ad- 
ministration, arrange  the  factors  involved  in  it,  and  make  a  solu- 
tion. Training  of  this  kind  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  when 
new  problems  are  presented  in  railway  work. 

"A  second  part  of  the  training  needed  to  make  a  young  man 
early  valuable  in  railroading  is  knowledge.  He  may  get  a  power 
of  logical  thinking,  a  disciriminating  judgment,  as  a  railway 
man  once  said  to  me,  from  the  study  of  Greek  roots.  It  is  far 
better  for  him  to  get  it  from  the  study  of  subjects  which  at  the 
same  time  give  him  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  concerning 
the  matters  he  is  to  think  about.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible 
to  train  a  railway  student  to  think  correctly,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  him  some  knowledge  of  rate-making,  so  that  at  least 
he  will  be  able  to  tell  a  commission  or  the  public  what  the  prin- 
ciples are  on  which  a  system  of  rates  may  be  made  up,  even 
though  he  may  not  be  able  to  explain  a  particular  rate. 

"The  heart  of  the  work  of  the  student  of  railway  administra- 
tion is  in  social  and  industrial  economics,  theoretical  and  applied, 
and  in  accountancy.  The  knowledge  of  general  economics  is 
fundamental.  It  must  be  followed  by  a  study  of  applied  econom- 
ics relating  to  such  subjects  as 'costs  of  production,  industrial 
and  CDrpnrate  organization,  methods  of  wage  payments  and 
other  labor  matters,  and  in  accounting,  both  general  and  as  ap- 
plied to  railway  problems.  The  yriung  man  needs  to  be  trained 
on  the  side  of  social  economics,  to  a  better  knowledge  of  tax- 
ation, the  study  of  markets,  routes  of  trade,  materials  of  com- 
merce,   possible    sources    of    in<lustrial    development   to   supply 


traffic,  and  many  other  things  of  similar  character.  This  im- 
plies a  study  of  public  and  private  finance,  the  relation  of  govern- 
ment to  railways,  methods  of  regulation  and  control,  and  the 
mutual  duties  and  obligations  of  the  railways  and  the  public. 

'"Certain  it  is  that  the  difficulties  of  today  and  tomorrow  in  the 
life  of  railway  men  are  questions  of  policy,  internal  and  public. 
The  men  who  can  best  grapple  with  them  will  be  men  trained 
in  the  principles  of  sciences  that  underlie  policies.  Therefore, 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  railways  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  to  do  what  they  can  to  promote  the  proper  training 
of  young  men  who  are  in  the  future  to  occupy  the  positions  that 
you  fill  today." 

D.  C.  Buell,  director  of  the  educational  bureau  of  information 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  described  this  bureau,  the  work  it  is  do- 
ing and  the  results  it  has  been  getting.  The  bureau  and  its 
work  have  been  fully  described  in  past  issues  of  the  Raikuay 
Age  Gazette.  Professor  H.  H.  Stoek  spoke  on  "University 
Extension  Work  through  Miners'  and  Mechanics"  Institutes," 
and  Dr.  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 
made  an  address,  pointing  out  the  need  for  enlarging  the  facili- 
ties of  the  university.     He  said  in  part : 

"The  College  of  Engineering  has  1,300  students  enrolled.  It 
has  graduated  1,500  men,  and  there  are  more  than  2,000  others 
who  have  been  members  of  classes  that  have  graduated.  Forty- 
three  per  cent,  of  all  the  students  in  attendance  at  Urbana  are 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  P'ngineering.  More  than  half  of  the 
men  who  are  enrolled  as  students  in  the  university  belong  to 
this  college. 

"The  college,  except  for  its  department  of  physics,  has  had  no 
appropriation  for  buildings  since  1894.  In  the  si.xteen  years' 
which  have  since  passed  the  attendance  of  students  has  doubled, 
and  a  similar  expansion  has  taken  place  in  every  direction ;  its 
instructional  staff  has  doubled,  the  number  and  variety  of  re- 
search problems  which  are  undertaken  have  vastly  increased, 
and  the  work  of  instruction  has  been  extended  to  meet  the 
legitimate  demands  resulting  from  the  progress  of  the  arts. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  developments  the  increase  in  buildings 
has  been  meagre,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  shedding,  which  could 
be  supplied  from  the  small  sums  which  from  time  to  time  could 
be  saved  from  the  funds  appropriated  for  maintenance. 

"At  the  present  moment  the  College  of  Engineering,  dis- 
regarding its  building  for  physics,  boasts  of  a  total  of  125,000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  This  is  nearly  three  acres,  but  it  amounts 
to  only  100  sq.  ft.  per  student  for  all  purposes.  Compare  this 
with  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  for  exatnple,  with  Magdalen 
College  which  has  twelve  acres  of  buildings  and  180  students, 
or  an  allowance  for  all  purposes  of  more  than  3,000  ft.  per  stu- 
dent. Similar  comparisons  with  the  better  institutions  of  our 
own  country  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  crowded  condition 
under  which  the  students  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  do  their  work.  You  have  yourselves  seen 
something  of  the  important  work  Professor  Talbott  is  doing  in 
materials  testing  and  you  can  readily  appreciate  the  disadvantages 
under  which  that  work  is  now  proceeding  because  of  lack  of 
room.  You  will  also,  I  am  sure,  sympathize  with  me  in  the  de- 
sire to  have  the  youth  of  the  state  enjoy  facilities  whereby  they 
may  receive  instruction  along  lines  of  importance  to  the  trans- 
portation interests  of  the  state.  We  need  greatl>-  to  increase  our 
facilities  for  testing  rails,  air  brake  equipment,  fitting?  and  fix- 
tures of  every  sort  in  car  construction.  W'e  need  a  locomotive 
testing  plant  by  the  use  of  which  students  may  become  familiar 
with  the  action  of  one  of  the  most  common  and  at  the  same 
time  one  ot  the  most  important  machines  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Without  the  testing  plant  wc  can  do  nothing  in  this  line. 
We  need  facilities  for  testing  electric  motors  and  cars,  and  all 
the  various  details  of  electric  fixtures  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railway  equipment.  We  need  room  suthcient  to  permit  us 
to  handle  certain  track  and  signal  problems  which  cannot  now 
be  entered  upon,  and  we  should  make  a  beginning  in  tornudating 
instruction  involving  the  more  scientific  aspects  of  aerial  flight. 

".•\s  I  look  out  upon  the  field  of  enginiering  in  this  state  of 
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Illiiinis  :inil  sillily  liu-  variolic  :ii'tivilics  wliidi  niK'iK*'  i'k'  •ittcii 
tiiHi  of  its  propjc,  I  discover  liiat  nearly  one  fuiirtii  of  all  tlic 
people  ill  tlic  state  are  <lcpnuleiit  upon  the  transportation  inter- 
ests lor  tlieir  support.  'I'liis  fad  roupleil  with  the  knowledKe 
'bat  our  state  is  soroiid  anions  all  tlic  states  in  the  Union  in  its 
railway  inileaKe,  coiiviiues  me  thai  our  eollene  ran  not  hetter 
jcrve  the  state  titan  by  eniphasi/iiiK  the  scientifu-  and  technical 
aspects  ((  the  KTcat  traiispurtation  industry,  hy  instnictinK  stu- 
denls  to  understand  llie  prohleins  of  the  railways,  ami  hy  pro- 
moting research,  the  results  of  which  will  add  to  the  elVicicncy 
ill  the  operation  of  railways.  Xow  the  (lucstion  I  want  to  ask 
is  whether  this  inlerpretalioii  is  ;i  fair  one.  If  you  think  it  is 
not  a  fair  I'lie,  then  of  course  it  would  be  folly  for  nic  to  attempt 
to  develop  it.  and  a  frank  statement  from  you  to  that  effect  will 
permit  me  to  turn  my  atteiilion  lo  other  lines  olTeriiiR  greater 
promise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  think  my  interpretation  is  a 
fair  one,  then  I  shall  he  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to  persuade  our 
trustees  to  place  this  matter  before  the  legislature.  There  would 
he  of  course  no  disposition  to  disturb  you  or  to  annoy  you  with 
small  matters  in  our  campaign  with  the  legislature.  We  only  ask 
that  wc  may  know  what  your  convictions  are  on  the  subject 
which  I  have  presented,  and  that  you  stand  ready  to  express 
these  convictions  if  the  occasion  arises  wiicii  it  would  seem  de- 
sirable for  us  to  have  you  do  so." 

.\t  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Goss's  talk,  W.  L.  Park  moved  that 
the  meeting  adopt  a  resolution  expressing  it  as  its  sense  that  the 
railways  of  the  state  should  cooperate  with  the  president  and 
trustees  of  the  university  in  getting  the  legislature  to  make  such 
appropriations  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  enlarge  its 
facilities  and  faculty  adequately  to  fit  men  for  railway  work.  R.  H. 
Aishton,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  sec- 
onded the  motion,  saying  that  the  railways  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  educational  training  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  men  already  in  their  service,  and  that  special 
education  and  training  to  tit  men  for  that  service  before  they 
enter  it  is  even  more  necessary.  The  resolution  was  adopted. 
As  the  railway  men  present  were  there  as  representatives  of 
their  lines  appointed  by  their  presidents,  this  made  certain  that 
the  railways  of  Illinois  will  vigorously  cooperate  with  the  uni- 
versity authorities  in  their  efiforts  to  get  the  desired  legislation. 

For  several  years  special  instruction  has  been  given  at  the 
university  in  civil  engineering  and  the  mechanical  engineering 
of  railways.  In  further  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this 
work  there  has  recently  been  established  a  School  of  Railway 
Engineering  and  Administration,  under  the  direction  of  which 
there  are  now  given  courses  designed  to  train  men  for  service  in 
the  financial,  operating  and  traffic  departments,  as  well  as  in 
the  engineering  departments  of  steam  and  electric  railways.  Five 
courses  are  at  present  offered :  in  railway  civil  engineering,  rail- 
way mechanical  engineering,  railway  electrical  engineering,  rail- 
way transportation  and  railway  traffic  and  accounting. 

The  university  has  excellent  laboratory  and  other  facilities  for 
carrying  on  this  work.  The  instruction  is  also  facilitated  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  three  steam  railways  and  the  electric  inter- 
urban  road  which  enter  Urbana,  with  which  most  cordial  re- 
lations exist.  The  Engineering  College  owns  and  operates  two 
test-cars,  one  for  steam  roads  and  the  other  for  electric  roads, 
in  addition  to  which  all  other  resources  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
nering,  the  School  of  Commerce  and  the  Engineering  Experi- 
ment Station  are  available  for  the  promotion  of  this  work. 

The  attendance   at  the   College   of   Engineering   has   increased 

as  follows : 

Vear.  Men.             Women.  Total. 

190304 801  4  S05 

1904  05 843  9  852 

190506 953  8  961 

19060/ 1,101  7  1,108 

190/-08 1.182  5  1,187 

1908  09 1.244  6  1.250 

190910 1,297  6  1.303 

Fifteen  hundred  have  been  graduated;  2,000  others  have  been 
students  in  the  classes  that  have  graduated ;  43  per  cent,  of  all 
students  in  Urbana  are  in  the  college. 


TEST    OF    JACOBS  SHUPERT     FIREBOX, 

Safety  ni  tranxportatioii,  iiiid  safely  applianccit  of  all  kind» 
for  the  con.Herv.ilion  of  life  and  properly,  arc  receiving  much 
attention  at  this  lime,  so  that  any  new  invention  involviiiK  ele- 
ments of  Rrcater  strcnjjih  and  safety  than  previous  ones  of  the 
same  class  is  of  .special  interest,  'i'he  test  of  the  Jacobs- .Shupcrt 
firebox,  made  by  the  Santa  !•>,  at  I  opeka,  Kan.,  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1910,  under  the  direction  of  H.  B.  MacFarland,  engi- 
neer of  tests,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection.  '1  hi*  type  of 
firebox  was  ricscribfd  in  the  Nailtvay  /Icr  Gazette  of  May  28, 
I'yW.  page  1123. 

In  .\pril,  1909,  a  Jacobs-Shupert  firebox  was  completed  and 
phucd  in  freight  service  on  a  Santa  Fe  type  locomotive.  It  has 
given  good  service  and  has  demonstratefl  all  the  claims  made 
for  it  so  far  as  evaporation,  cfTiciency  and  low  cost  for  repairs 
arc  concerned.  The  results  of  its  performance  have  justified 
its  application  to  32  engines  now  in  active  service  and  66  en- 
gines on  order.  The  fireboxes  in  service  have  demonstrated 
so  thoroughly  and  so  satisfactorily  the  claims  made  for  this 
form  of  construction  that  it  was  deemefl  advisable  to  demon- 
strate whether  or  not  they  would  stand  the  severe  stresses, 
without  the  usually  disastrous  results  that  occur  with  fireboxes 
of  ordinary  construction,  when  the  water  is  lowered  below  the 
crown  sheet  and  the  crown  sheet  is  overheated.  A  further  ob- 
ject w-as  to  determine  whether  extreme  pressures  occur  when 
cold  water  is  injected  into  a  firebox  with  an  overheated  crown 
sheet.  Ordinarily  the  claim  is  made  that  an  explosion  occurs 
only  when  cold  wafer  is  injected,  although  Professor  Thurston, 
who  was  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  boiler  explosions,  stated 
that  only  once  was  he  able  to  produce  an  explosion  by  the  in- 
jection of  cold  water  into  a  highly  heated  boiler.  He  stated, 
however,  that  explosions  from  this  cause  were  more  frequent 
in  locomotive  than  in  stationary  boilers. 

In  an  ordinary  firebox  the  strength  of  the  crown  sheet  with 
its  numerous  stays  is  very  much  reduced  when  overheated. 
On  account  of  increased  temperature  the  holding  powder  of  the 
stayb:  Its  is  decreased  6.t  lo  75  per  cent.  The  result  of  an  in- 
crease of  stresses  in  the  metal  due  to  temperature  changes,  in 
addition  to  the  stresses  due  to  usual  boiler  pressure,  together 
with  the  decrease  in  the  holding  power  of  the  staybolts,  causes 
the  crown  sheet  to  be  forced  from  ihc  staybolts.  The  sheet 
once  opened  is  at  the  mercy  of  all  the  latent  energy  of  the 
boiler,  with  the  consequent  collapse  of  the  interior  of  the  firebox. 
The  test  was  made  to  demonstrate  that  the  Jacobs-Shupert  fire- 
box was  of  a  substantially  safe  construction  for  high  pressures 
and  such  unusual  conditions  of  service. 

Firebox  and  Boiler. — The  Jacobs-Shupert  firebox  selected  for 
the  test  was  originally  applied  to  the  boiler  of  one  of  the  Santa 
Fe  type  engines,  but  has  been  in  stationary  service  since  Novem- 
ber, 1909.  As  shown  by  the  illustration,  it  is  a  large  firebox 
and  boiler,  being  capable  of  evaporating  50,000  pounds  of  water 
per  hour  in  road  service.  The  dimensions,  heating  surface  and 
proportions  are  as  follows : 

Boiler    and    Firebox. 

Total   length,   ft 39 

Height,    ft 11 

Weight,    lb '5.000 

Capacity,    cu.    ft '?- 

Water   capacity,    gal ''■^^'J 

Water   space,   cu.    ft 580 

Steam  space,   cu.   ft 14? 

Pops,    number    3 

Flues. 

Number       373 

Outer    diameter,    in 2.25 

1  hickness.    in 0.125 

Length,     ft 19.5 

Total    fire   area,    sq.    ft 4.098 

Firebox. 

Sections,    number    1 1 

Length,   inside,   in 1 09.6 

Width,    inside,    in.     79.5 

Deptli,    front   end,    in 76.7 

Depth,   back  end,    in 76.7 

Volume,  cu.   ft 359.7 

Fire   area,   sq.    ft 60 

Thickness,  inner  section,  in 0.313 

Thickness,    outer    section,    in 0.5 

Heating   surface,    sq.    ft 265 
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Boiler. 

Number    of    rings 3 

Diameter    of    first    ring,    in 88 

Diameter  of  smallest   ring,   in "7 

Thickness  of  shell,  in.:  ,     ,  ,  ,  •      ,  ■  ». 

First  and  middle  rings 0.9,^7,i       3""  the  pops  were  set  as  close  to  that  as  practicable,     ao  pro 

Third    ring    ". 0.875 

The  characteristic   feature  in  the  construction  of  this  firebox 
is  the  elimination  of  all  staybolts  on  the  crown  and  side  sheets. 


eighty  yards  away.     Oil  was  used  for  fuel,  and  a  special  valve 
was  introduced  so  that  it  could  be  shut  off  quickly. 

The   usual   working  pressure  of  these   boilers   is   225   pounds, 


vision  was  made  for  carrying  away  the  steam  generated,  except 
by  allowing  the  boiler  to  blow  cff.  Compressed  air  was  piped 
to  the  stack  to  produce  sufficient  draft  to  maintain  combustion 


3TC*M     DOME 
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Fig.  1 — Diagram  Showing  General  Arrangement  of  Boiler  and    Location  of  Testing  Apparatus. 


The  firebox  in  process  of  construction,  ready  to  rivet,  with  one 
outer  section  in  pcsition  is  shown  in  Fig.  3 ;  another  view,  Fig.  4, 
plainly  shows  the  large  openings  in  the  stay  sheets  for  water 
circulation.  The  interior  of  the  firebox  nearly  completed,  Fig. 
5,  shows  the  great  amount  of  heating  surface  free  from  staybolt 
heads.  The  sectional  construction  provides  for  the  expansion 
of  the  arches  so  that  enormous  stresses  may  not  be  set  up  by 
great  changes  in  temperature.  The  sections  are  supported  by 
stay  sheets,  properly  perforated  to  allow  for  the  horizontal  cir- 
culation of  water  and  steam.  The  stay  sheets  are  shielded 
from  the  fire  side  of  the  box  and  are  thus  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  active  flames. 

Preparations  for  the  Test. — The  test  was  made  on  one  of  the 
largest  boilers,  with  no  special  changes  except   for  the  purpose 


f^^ 


Fig.  2— 


DRAr^    TU6L5'  —BURNER 

Cross-section  of   Boiler  through  the  Firebox. 


of  record,  ami  under  conditions  that  niixlit  occur  in  service. 
The  boilt-r  was  set  up,  as  shown  in  I-'ig.  6,  at  a  point  north  of 
(he  Tfipeka  slinps,  and  sufficiently  removed  so  that  in  case  of  an 
explosion  the  least  possible  (lunger  to  life  and  prii[)crty  niitjht 
result.      Water   was    forced   into   it   by  a    iininp.   In   the   left    .ind 


and  keep  up  the  pressure.  Two  pressure  gages  were  useii  so 
that  one  might  check  the  other.  .A.  lever  was  connected  to  the 
blow-off  of  the  boiler,  so  that  it  could  be  operated  frcm  a  point 
near  the  pump,  in  order  that  the  water  might  be  lowered  in  the 
boiler.  A  second  or  special  gage  glass  was  attached  to  the  boiler 
head  to  indicate  the  level  of  the  water  relative  to  the  top  of  the 
crown  sheet  during  the  test. 

Two  pyrometer  couples  were  inserted   in   the   steam   space  of 


F  I  .  >hupert   Firebox   In   Course   of  Construction. 

the  firi'liKX  with  leads  extending  lo  a  lui  |nr  slultor,  where  tcnt- 
per.iture  readings  were  made.  The  pxrunuler  couples  were 
lilaced  in  the  second  section.s  from  tlie  back  and  the  front  of  the 
firebox.  ;ind  indicated  the  teinperalnres  of  the  crown  sheel  on 
(he  steam   siiiiv      llic   line  of  pnijection  <f  the   l^wer   p   rtiiui  of 
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lllr   crown    nIutI    Wils    |i.illltcil    nii    llu-    |p;ul<    lir.ld    nf    tllf    linilcr,    i\* 

!iliowii    ill    I'IK'    7.      I'lic    loontiDn    uf    the   k->K('    Kl<>'<^t'!*>    prcs<ttirr 
Kngrs  iiiiil  )iyrtiiiirlri'  U-.-idt  ;irr  iilito  hIxiwii. 

A  |insiiiiiii  of  iiiifcty  \vii!i  provided  (or  witiifsxcs  of  the  test, 
•nich  lh;il  the  WMler  levels  ;iiid  K^'K''  pressure  could  lie  iiecii  with 
the  iiid  i)(   field   kImsscs  :iiid   lelesinpes.      Observers   lakiiiK   rc.'id- 


sioii     nit     reprenentativcH    of     ilic     Ko\erniiifiit     to    witne«!i    the 
test. 

lesl. — A  hot  crown  sheet  leit  vvjis  made  on  the  inoriiinK  of 
Srpleniher  26,  1910,  between  nix  and  seven  o'clock.  The  lx>iler 
hail  been  fired  up  for  some  lime  previous  to  the  tc«t,  and  the 
pops  were  reKijtering  intcrniiltcntly  with  the  boiler  pressure 
at  225  pounds.  The  water  w:is  Uiwered  until  it  showed  only 
one  inch  above  the  crown  sheet,  when  ail  the  witnesses,  except 
two,  retired   to  a  distant  place  of  observation.     The  water   wai 


Fig.  4 — Another   View  of   Firebox   in   Course   of   Construction.       Fig.  5 — Interior  of  Jacobs-Shupert  Firebox  nearly   Completed. 


iii^s  were  prcn  ided  with  a  sttfl  slicll,  placed  on  a  tl.il  car  a  little 
to  the  left  and  back  of  the  boiler  head.  This  shell  was  cabled 
to  the  track  and  braced  so  as  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
clement  of  danger  in  case  of  explosion.  A  photograph.  Fig.  8, 
taken  immediately  after  the  test,  shows  the  boiler,  the  oil  tank 
supplying  oil  for  fuel,  and  the  protection  shield  used  by  the 
engineer  of  tests  and  his  assistant,  who  took  observations  during 
the  test.  The  leads  from  tiie  pyrometer  couples  are  shown 
entering  the  door  in  the  shield,  w'hile  the  temperatures  on  the 
top  of  the  crown  sheet  were  indicated  on  the  pyrometer  placed 
on  the  tloor,  directly  before  the  observers.  E.  L.  Gibbs,  inspector 
of  safety  appliances,  and  Frank  G.  Kwald,  an  inspector  of  the 
Interstate    Commerce    Cc  nimission,   were   present    on   this   occa- 


thcii  lowered  until  it  was  level  with  the  top  of  the  cr.nvii  shc(  t. 
During  the  period  of  the  lowering  of  the  water  the  safety  valve 
popped  continuously  and  the  boiler  pressure  was  maintained 
constant. 

The  water  was  blown  ofT  to  4  in.  below  the  top  of  the  crov.n 
sheet  in  three  minutes,  and  at  the  rate  of  1,210  pounds  per 
minute.  Tw-o  minutes  after  the  ,-rown  sheet  was  bare  ti.e  fire- 
box showed  the  effects  of  expansion  due  to  the  heating  of  the 
crown  sheet,  by  very  slight  openings  in  the  stay  sheets  near  the 
middle  of  the  firebox.  The  leaks  from  these  openings  were 
slight  and  would  not  be  considered  of  any  consequence  in  or- 
dinary service.  The  reason  for  the  opening  of  these  stay  sheet.> 
w-as  due  to   the  construction,   which  allowed  them  to  be  butted 


Fig.  6 — Boiler  Ready  for  the  Test. 
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Fig.  7 — Boiler  Under  Test  with   Water  41/^   '"•   Below  Top  of 
Crown  Sheet. 

together  instead  of  being  formed  from  one  piece,  as  is  the  pres- 
ent practice. 

The  crown  sheet  heated  up  gradually  at  an  average  rate  of  67 
deg.  per  minute  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes,  at  which  time  the 
temperature  of  its  front  section  was  1,125  deg.  Fahr.,  and  at  the 
back  section  was  1,065  deg.  The  pressure  as  shown  by  both 
gages  was  230  pounds,  although  all  the  pops  were  blowing  off. 
The  water  level  was  6  in.  below  the  top  of  the  crown  sheet.  In 
Fig.  7  a  photograph  is  shown,  taken  a  short  time  after  the  crown 
sheet  was  bare,  with  the  water  level  showing  4!4  in.  below  the 
crown  sheet,  and  the  gages  standing  at  225  pounds  pressure. 
The  pops  were  blowing  off  at  that  time,  and  the  photograph 
also  shows  a  slight  steam  leak  occurring  a  little  below  the  pyro- 
meter leads.  Toward  the  end  of  the  test,  when  practically  all 
of  the  crown  sheet  was  bare  and  a  large  amount  of  hot  metal 
was  exposed,  the  steam  from  the  blow-off  was  considerably 
superheated. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  crown  sheet  was  bare,  and  it  liad  lieen 


•i*;*i  i*i*i  •••••• 


Fig.  9 — Flue  and  Crown   Sheets  After  the  Test. 

heated  to  a  temperature  of  1,125  deg.,  water  at  60  deg.  was 
forced  into  the  boiler.  The  fire  was  cut  off  at  this  time,  as  it 
was  not  deemed  advisable  to  continue  it  with  the  e.xposed  crown 
sheet  during  the  period  of  filling  the  boiler  with  cold  water. 
Simultaneous  with  the  injection  of  the  water  into  the  boiler 
the  pressure  dropped  a  few  pounds  and  the  water  fell  in  the 
lower  gage  glass  so  that  it  was  not  visible. 

Several  witnesses  approached  the  firebox  when  the  water  was 
still  3  in.  below  the  crown  sheet  and  observed  that  the  crown 
sheet  was  still  red.  Eight  and  one-half  minutes  after  the  pumps 
were  started  the  water  was  at  the  crown  sheet,  the  pressure 
at  that  time  being  215  pounds.  Within  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
close  of  the  test  the  interior  of  the  firebox  was  inspected  by 
George  Austin,  general  boiler  inspector,  Santa  Fe  System; 
Frank  W.   Siuipert,  boiler  foreman,  and  others.     They  reported 
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n><  distortion  of  scitiuiis  nor  opriiiiiK  of  scaiiis,  l)iit  itiilii'.'iliun<i 
of  an  ovcrliCi'itctJ  crown  slu-ct,  suili  that  in  a  lircl)ox  of  ordinary 
construct  ion   would  cause   a  daiiKcrous  explosion. 

DbsiTi'atioiix. — The     followinjf    observations    of    temperature, 
pressure  and  water  level  were  made  dtiriiiK  test : 


I    M. 

b:-lj  a.  w. 

(<Ai  II.  Ml. 

0:40  a.  til. 

n:48  II.  III. 

A:. SO  a.  in. 

h:.U  n.  III. 

ti.S2  a.  III. 

6:5 J  a.  iii. 


.\rliial  Trinprralinrii.  Prcamirr  (Iniir  KrniliiiRi. 

I'ronl.  Unck.  Rliilil  (iniic.  I.cfl  (inRC. 

440  i'>f  2i!>  22i 

.S40  *<>i  225  223 

740  6J0  225  223 

S60  845  225  223 

1030  0')5  225  223 

1055  1030  225  223 

1115  10(>0  230  230 

1125  1065  230  230 


Dislaucf  of  If'atfr  Belotv  Crouit  Sheet. — 4  in.  at  6:43  n.  m.;  5  in.  nt 
6:47  n.  ni.;  Hi  in.  at  6:50-30  o.  ni.;  6  in.  at  6:52  a.  in.;  6  in.  nt  6:5) 
:i.   III.     Oil  valve  »liut  of{  at  6.53  a.   in. 

Nrsiills  of  Test. — As  soon  as  the  lioiler  cooled  down  suffi- 
ciently the  water  was  removed,  the  boiler  dismantled  and  the 
lire  pan  renio\ed.  Three  hours  after  the  test  had  been  con- 
cluded the  boiler  was  turned  over,  and  .in  opportunity  wa«  af- 
forded for  a  more  rigid  inspection   to  dolcriuinc   its  e.xact  con- 


Fig.  10 — Partial  View  of  Crown  Sheet  After  the  Test. 

dition  Several  photographs  were  taken  to  show  the  condition 
of  the  sections  and  that  portion  of  the  crown  sheet  that  was 
overheated,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  flues  and  flue  sheet. 
The  whitened  portions  of  Figs.  9  and  10  show  the  parts  of  the 
crown  sheet  that  were  overheated  during  the  test. 

Close  examination  of  the  sections  show-ed  no  distortion  due 
to  overheating  in  any  portion.  There  were  no  leaks  between 
the  sections  and  no  flue  leaks.  An  inspection  of  the  interior 
of  the  boiler  on  top  of  the  crown  sheet  showed  the  characteristic 
blue  color  that  accompanies  the  overheating  of  a  crown  sheet. 
The  intensity  of  the  color  increased  towards  the  center  of  the 
sections,  showing  that  the  temperature  was  much  higher  at  the 
central  portion  than  at  sections  where  the  pyrometers  were 
located. 

The  boiler  tubes,  as  may  be  noted  from  Fig.  9,  were  not  in- 
serted in  the  back  flue  sheet  in  the  usual  manner,  but  were 
welded  in  by  the  oxy-acetylene  process.  The  diagrams,  Figs. 
1  and  2,  show  the  general  dimensions  of  the  boiler  and  the 
location  of  various  pieces  of  apparatus  during  the  test.  On 
these  diagrams  the  customary  water  level  is  shown  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  low  water  level,  which  indicates  the  danger  point 
to  the  engineer.  A  line  has  also  been  drawn  to  show  the  actual 
low  water  level  as  recorded  during  the  test  when  the  water 
was  6  in.   below  the   crown   sheet.     By   reference   to   the   cross 


section  it  will  be  seen  that  eleven  tubes  were  entirely  out  of 
water,  while  cijfht  were  only  slightly  in  contact  with  the  hot 
water. 

Deductions  and  Cimchisions. — As  a  result  of  the  test,  and  ex- 
perience with  locomotive  fireboxes  of  ordinary  construction,  the 
following  deductions  and  conchinions  were  drawn: 

The  Jacobs-Shupcrt  sectional  firebox  is  stronRer  than  an  or- 
dinary locomotive  firebox  with  the  sheets  held  together  by 
staybolts.  The  overheating  of  the  crown  slicct  of  the  Jacobs- 
Shupert  firebo\  does  not  decrease  the  hoKling  nowcr  of  the 
staybolts  and  rivets,  owing  to  the  protection  afTorded  by  its 
being  shielded  from  the  tlames.  The  ordinary  firebox  with 
its  numerous  slaybolt  heads  fully  exposed  to  the  intense  heat 
of  the  flames  has  its  strength  reduced  sixty-five  to  seventy-five 
per  cent.,  due  to  the  overheating  of  a  crown  sheet  in  case  of  low 
water  in  the  boiler.  The  Jacobs-Shupcrt  firebox  is  not  subject 
to  undue  stresses,  due  to  changes  in  temperature,  because  of 
provision  being  made  for  free  expansion  of  the  individual  sec- 
tions. Its  form  of  construction  gives  protection  from  explosion 
and  consequent  danger  in  case  of  the  water  being  below  the 
crown  sheet  and  the  crown  sheet  getting  red  hot.  Its  form  of 
construction  is  such  that  in  case  of  rupture  the  firebox  will  not 
be  entirely  torn  apart,  as  results  with  ordinary  fireboxes,  there- 
by causing  a  dangerous  explosion.  The  firebox  was  subjected 
tcj  a  pressure,  temperature  and  low  water  test,  such  as  would 
Invc  caused  a  violent  explosion  in  case  of  an  ordinary  hrebo.x. 


THE  INDIANA  "RAILROAD  CONVENTION." 

The  third  Annual  Indiana  Railroad  Convention  (managed 
by  the  State  Railroad  Commission)  was  held  in  Indian- 
apolis, November  9,  1910.  About  100  superintendents,  enginemen 
and  conductors  were  present.  Chairman  Wood  of  the  State 
commission  welcomed  the  railway  men  to  the  convention  and 
stated  that  its  object  was  to  consider  the  conservation  of  man 
by  the  prevention  of  accidents.  He  referred  to  the  death  of 
Elmer  Reeves,  a  member  of  the  second  annual  convention  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  supervise  the  accident  reports. 
Mr.  Reeves  lost  his  life  when  his  engine  was  derailed. 

The  "Prevention  of  Accidents"  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  A.  M.  Schoyer,  general  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  Northwest  system.  Extracts  from  this 
address  are  given  in  another  column. 

"The  Conservation  of  !Men"  was  the  subject  of  a  talk  by  Ralph 
C.  Richards,  general  claim  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western.  Mr.  Richards  said  that  while  it  was  commonly  thought 
by  the  public  that  the  greater  number  of  injuries  and  deaths 
resulted  from  collisions  and  derailments,  the  railway  officer  knew 
that  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  many  were  caused  in  the  same 
length  of  time  by  what  are  termed,  "little  accidents,"  or  accidents 
in  which  one  enployee  was  killed  or  injured  at  a  time  and  abrut 
which  the  public  learned  little.  The  best  way  to  reduce  railway 
fatalities,  said  Mr.  Richards,  was  to  employ  good  men  and  then 
educate  them  for  the  duties  of  the  service.  It  is  folly  to  make 
rules  against  certain  practices  on  the  part  of  employees,  and  then 
sit  by  and  watch  the  rules  violated  time  after  time  without 
offering  to  discipline  the  men  for  infraction. 

Mr.  Richards  spoke  of  the  block  system  and  the  installation  of 
safety  devices,  but  declared  that  the  first  requisite  was  the  choice 
of  inen.  Choose  good  men  and  then  see  to  it  that  they  are 
educated  to  the  work  of  obeying  the  rules  of  the  road  and  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  is  unjust  to  criticise  the  roads  for  employing 
old  men  and  foreigners.  Old  men,  many  of  whom  have  become 
incapacitated  for  their  work,  are  given  places  as  watchmen  and 
they  are  far  more  reliable  than  younger  men.  He  spoke  a  good 
word  for  the  foreign  born  employee;  they  are  faithful  and  re- 
liable. The  companies  cannot  afford  to  provide  pensions  to  take 
care  of  their  aged  men  and  so  have  to  place  them  at  crossings. 
Men  from  60  to  70  years  old  give  good  service  in  that  line. 

At  the  request  of  Chairman  Woods  Mr.  Richards  explained 
the  North  Western's  plan  of  organizing  committees  of  safety  to 
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save  the  lives  of  employees.  The  loss  of  a  brakeman  or  other 
employee  means  something  to  a  railway.  A  new  man  must  take 
his  place  and  this  increases  the  hazard  to  other  employees.  He 
advocated  a  department  to  employ  men  and  a  rigid  plan  of 
educating  them  to  do  the  work  assigned.  It  takes  less  time  to 
prevent  an  accident  than  to  make  a  report  of  it  afterwards. 

The  "loan  shark"  in  his  relation  to  railway  men  and  railway 
safety  was  discussed  and  with  one  accord  denounced.  He  is  a 
menace  to  the  public  by  preying  on  railway  men  who,  harassed 
by  his  methods,  forget  train  orders,  become  careless  and  contri- 
bute to  accidents.  Often  they  flee  to  another  state,  leaving  the 
road  short  of  experienced  men.  By  resolution  the  railroad  com- 
mission was  instructed  to  recommend  that  the  next  Legislature 
pass  a  law  to  curb  the  operations  of  loan  sharks. 

The  matter  of  accommodation  to  passengers  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  billboards  in  good  shape  at  stations  was  discussed 
freely.  It  was  admitted  that  station  agents  frequently  became 
careless  of  their  duty,  would  write  illegibly  on  the  boards  and 
become  arrogant  when  questioned  by  passengers. 

The  appointment  of  an  advisory  board  for  the  year  was  left 
with  the  railroad  commission.  An  interesting  illustrated  lecture 
was  given  at  night  by  Ccl.  B.  W.  Dunn,  of  New  York,  on  the 
best  methods  of  handling  explosives  for  shipment. 

MR.   SCHOYER'S   address. 

The  scientist  tells  us  today  that  the  battle  with  disease  is  three- 
quarters  won  when  its  direct  cause  is  discovered.  After  the 
germ  is  located  its  destruction  is  inevitable.  The  same  thing 
must  be  true  with  a  matter  of  this  kind.  To  prevent  railway 
accidents  they  must  be  analyzed  until  the  main  cause  has  been 
located,  and  the  eflforts  of  the  doctors  must  be  applied  to  the 
destruction  of  that  cause. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  locate  the  germ  for  accidents  to 
travelers  on  the  highway.  This  class  must  be  largely  due  to 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  public,  assisted,  occasionally,  by 
similar  carelessness  on  the  part  of  crossing  men  or  other  rail- 
way employees. 

In  England  the  traveler  on  the  highway,  in  his  vehicle,  ap- 
proaches a  crossing  at  grade.  He  finds  the  way  barricaded  by 
substantial  gates.  There  may  be  no  train  in  sight — and  there 
usually  is  not — but  the  vehicle  stops  and  waits  until  the  gate- 
keeper, usually  advanced  in  years  and  in  a  greater  or  less  state 
of  decreptitude,  comes  out  of  the  house,  carefully  looks  up  and 
down  the  line,  unlocks  the  gate  and  lets  the  patient  traveler  by. 
It  will  make  no  difference  to  the  gale-keeper  that  another  vehicle 
is  in  sight  approaching  the  crossing.  The  gates  are  again  closed 
and  locked,  the  gate-keeper  again  enters  his  house,  and  when  the 
next  traveler  approaches  the  same  procedure  is  gone  through 
with.  If  a  passenger  train  be  due,  whether  in  sight  or  not,  the 
gates  usually  remain  down  until  that  train  passes,  which  oc- 
casionally is  discomfiting  when  the  train  is  late  and  the  crossing 
watchman  or  watchwoman,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  not  been 
notified.  American  travelers  would  not  stand  such  procedure  for 
a  minute.  They  demand  that  the  gates  be  up  and  the  crossing 
open  at  all  times  except  when  trains  are  passing.  In  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent  the  gates  are  down  and  the  crossing  is 
closed  at  all  times  except  when  a  vehicle  or  a  traveler  is  passing. 

On  the  subject  of  trespassers  one  of  the  common  statements  is 
that  if  the  railways  of  this  country  were  to  build  walls  and  fences 
around  their  tracks,  as  is  done  abroad,  there  would  be  fewer 
accidents.  That  is  true.  The  railways  of  Great  Britain  are 
stirrnundcd  by  a  splendid  and  impenetrable  wall ;  that  wall  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  walk  on  the  tracks. 
And  the  law  is  enforced.  There  is  little  or  no  trespassing  on 
any  of  the  railways  there.  In  this  country  there  is  i)ractically 
no  law  against  trespassing  r>n  Ihc  tracks.  *  ♦  ♦  In  a  large  city 
in  n  neighboring  slate  a  nurnlicr  of  men  and  wninen  were  in- 
jured, and  several  killed,  wiiile  trespassing  on  tlic  railway  in  tlic 
vicinity  of  a  large  classilicaliun  yard  where  coal  was  rtxeivrd. 
The  poor,  unfortunate  people  were  endeavoring  to  augment  their 
winter's  supply  of  fuel  from  the  coal  which  fell  frnni  cars  along 


the  right  of  way.  Warnings  were  unavailing;  removal  by  force 
merely  resulted  in  the  inmiediate  return  of  the  trespassers  or  of 
their  relatives,  and  so  it  was  determined  to  arrest  a  few  of  these 
persons  found  in  the  yards  and  have  them  arraigned  for  stealing 
coal.  What  was  the  result?  The  prisoners  were  set  free,  the 
railway  company  paid  the  costs,  and  the  police  officers  of  the 
road  were  notified  that  if  they  brought  any  more  persons  before 
the  magistrate  on  that  charge  they  would  be  imprisoned  them- 
selves ! 

*  *  *  Many  accidents  to  workmen  who  do  not  understand 
English  could  be  prevented  by  having  interpreters  who  can  talk 
to  them  and  show  them  the  dangers,  and  by  a  more  thorough 
course  of  education  of  the  green  men  employed ;  also  by  better 
supervision.  In  other  words,  if  we  tell  the  men  what  we  expect, 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  how  to  do  the  work  and  then 
see  that  they  do  it,  undoubtedly  we  shall  greatly  reduce  this 
very  prolific  cause  of  accident. 

The  carelessness  of  the  employee  is  a  matter  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  What  causes  it?  Take  one  of  the  smaller  causes 
of  accident,  the  so-called  boiler  e.xplosions.  Every  year  scores 
of  men  practically  commit  suicide  or  manslaughter  because  they 
will  not  obey  the  rules  which  prohibit  dependence  on  the  water 
glass  or  because  they  forget  the  matter  of  water  for  the  boiler, 
cr  because  they  recklessly  take  chances.  Only  one  thing  can 
kill  this  "germ" — require  absolute  obedience  to  the  rules. 

The  railway  companies  are  increasingly  careful  as  to  safety 
appliances,  partly  due  to  the  stringent  national  and  state  laws 
and  partly  to  their  own  initiative.  Safety  appliances  on  cars  and 
switches,  stations  and  shops,  are  more  carefully  looked  after 
and  more  uniform  in  character  than  ever  before.  The  railways 
are  adopting  block  systems  almost  universally.  Some  roads  are 
adopting  expensive  lock-and-block  systems.  Others  are  adopting 
the  almost  equally  expensive  automatic  system.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  simple  block  system  which  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
speaker,  applicable  to  most  roads  and  which  is  less  expensive, 
namely,  the  single-track  block  (simple  manual)  system  as  out- 
lined in  the  rules  of  the  .\merican  Railway  Association.  These 
rules  are  so  clear,  .so  easily  understood  and  so  readily  enforced 
that  they  can  be  put  into  effect  anywhere  with  splendid  results. 
*  *  *  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  most  expensive  sys- 
tems must  be  used  everywhere    *    *    *.  ^ 

Another  "ounce  of  prevention"  can  be  used  by  the  railways 
in  the  original  choice  of  men.  There  are  times  when  the  pressure 
of  business  is  felt  and  the  need  of  additional  men  to  handle  the 
business  is  burdensome,  when  railway  officers  feel  inclined  to 
let  down  the  bars  and  employ  all  applicants.  When  this  is  done, 
it  is  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  accidents  which,  if  carefully 
investigated,  could  clearly  be  shown  to  result  from  the  choice 
of  improper  men.  The  pressure  of  "organization"  is  undoubtedly 
felt  by  many  roads  in  this  matter,  thus  limiting  their  choice  of 
men.  It  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  railway  operations  that  the 
choice  of  men  should  be  unrestricted,  and  that  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised  by  the  companies,  who  are  alone  responsible 
to  the  public.  After  these  men  are  employed  they  must  be 
educated  carefully  and  painstakingly,  they  nnist  be  shown  how  to 
perform  their  duties,  and  they  must  be  trained  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  examined  in  them;  and  then,  the  right  men  hav- 
ing been  chosen  and  educated,  after  thorough  and  proper  ex- 
amination, the  great  work  of  discipline  commences;  and  this 
is  where  the  railway  company  must  again  u.se  the  greatest  care 

The  railway  organizations  of  the  men  are  usually  called 
"brotherhoods."  Being  brothers,  they  feel  that  they  must  staiul 
by  each  other,  and  feeling  that  they  nuist  stand  by  each  other,  the 
effort  of  the  organization  is  to  see  that  its  members  retain  their 
positions,  or  having  been  discharged  or  suffering  severe  penalties 
for  violation  of  rides  or  neglect  of  duty,  that  they  lie  rein- 
stated or  that  the  penalty  be  lightened.  The  quarterly  and  amuial 
reports  of  many  of  the  leaditig  brotherhoods  contain  long  lists 
of  men  who  have  been  reinstated  in  their  positions  or  whoso 
penalties   have   been   lightened   by   reason   of   the  efforts  of  the 
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|jn«lluilii»"l  <  i|K-  <>i  ilu;  Kri-iiUsl  i:iiim'»  i>(  aci'iiltnls  in  iliin 
coinilry  today  i»  the  interference  with  diHiipliiie  on  the  part  i>f 
orKani'alioiis  "r  "'  others.  Kvcry  time  a  man  wlm  is  rcspun 
silili-  for  an  aciideni  lias  had  his  sentence  slmrlcned  or  lias  been 
relumed  to  duty  after  beiiiR  disdiarRed,  by  reason  of  the  inter- 
ference of  liis  brother  employees  or  his  orRanization,  or  of  others, 
it  is  inevitable  that  other  accidents  of  a  similar  nature  will  occur 
—  not  by  the  action  of  that  employee,  but  throuRli  the  neRliRcnce 
of  others  who  will  be  led  to  feel  thai  they  can  successfully  nenlecl 
the  rules  <  r  their  duly  and  be  relieved  from  the  results  by  the 
slreuRth  of  the   orRanization  or   friends  behind  them. 

Ihe  railway  orRanizations  have  done  Rrcat  things  for  the 
morals  of  the  men,  and  the  character  of  the  men  has  been  im- 
proved by  them.  Without  orRanizations,  probably,  many  in- 
justices would  have  taken  place  in  the  way  of  pay  or  conditions, 
which  at  the  present  time  do  not  exist.  I'-iil  when  an  or 
ganizatioii  attempts  to  interfere  in  the  matUi  "f  ili^iipliiic  or 
attempts  to  cause  the  companies  to  review  tiuii-  (liscipliiiary 
action,  carefully  taken  after  accident  or  infraction  of  rule. 
then  they  are  interfering  with  the  safety  of  the  public  .md  of 
their  fellow  employees:  and  such  interference  should  not 
lu'   tolerated.     *     *     * 

GRAPHIC  COMPARISONS  OF  TONNAGE. 

«V    v.    .\.    1>.\KKKK. 

On  nearly  all  trunk  lines  and  particularly  on  certain  districts  a 
constant  change  of  varied  extent  and  time  interval  between  tmn- 
iuR  points  is  taking  place  in  the  direction  of  business.  For  ex- 
ample, on  district  "B"  for  the  first  week  of  the  month  we  moved 
25,000  tons  one  mile  westbound,  against  only  20,000  tons  east- 
bound,  while  on  the  next  week  the  direction  of  business  re- 
versed, as  was  likewise  the  case  during  the  third  and  fourth 
weeks  of  the  month;  all  of  which  sums  up  to  the  fact  that  this 
district  suffered  a  variation  of  alwul  20  per  cent,  between  the 
directions  of  business  all  the  month ;  and,  obviously,  grades 
being  equal  both  directions,  engines  were  running  20  per  cent. 
light  all  the  month  to  balance  power.  The  monthly  statement, 
however,  will  show  for  the  above  example  that  practically  equal 
gross  tonnage  was  handled  in  each  direction.  Explanations  of 
low  tonnage  per  train  and  consequent  increased  cost  of  train 
service  are  naturally  in  order,  but  unless  an  explanation  can 
be  presented  which  will  readily  appeal  to  the  comprehension  of 
a  Missourian  the  case  is  usually  lost. 

The  above  condition  also  gives  the  mechanical  department  a 
thrust,  due  to  the  fact  that  consumption  of  coal  is  computed  on 
both  a  basis  of  tonnage  per  train  as  well  as  engine  miles  and 
that  an  engine  is  burning  practically  as  much  coal  in  balancing 
power  20  per  cent.,  light  as  with  a  full  train.  The  mechanical 
department  then  stands  open  to  criticism  for  a  condition  over 
which  It  has  no  control  and  with  no  data  from  which  to  explain. 
Of  course,  we  can  tell  them  that  a  boat  came  in  at  the  Gulf 
with  six  trains  of  bananas,  and  before  we  could  have  returned 
engines  with  trains  in  the  natural  course  of  events  the  second 
boat  was  due,  and  the  power  to  meet  the  second  boat  was  in  a 
manner  necessarily  hurried  away  from  traffic  wdiich  the  impor- 
tance of  the  second  boat  would  not  permit  it  to  remain  for,  but 
with  no  better  final  result  than  a  cross  haul  of  lights.  Again,  in 
another  phase,  we  can  tell  them  that  the  power  to  meet  a  cer- 
tain day's  heavy  run  of  fruit  and  meat  was  obviously  run  away 
from  business  in  the  opposing  direction,  with  the  result  of 
another  little  cross  haul  of  lights.  But  the  mechanical  man  as 
well  as  the  average  operating  man  goes  away  with  his  head 
swimming  with  these  explanations,  and  even  if  he  is  convinced 
(I  myself  would  not  be,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  is)  he  has 
nothing  to  show  his  superior  why  cost  of  train  service  is  so 
high  or  why  (apparently)  an  excessive  amount  of  fuel  has 
been  used. 

This  is  why  a  graphical  method  showing  the  exact  condition 
of  the  volume  and  direction  of  business  by  days  would  be  the 


most   satisfactory  explanation   which   could   be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  a  monthly  tonnage  statement. 

Kegardlcsis  of  the  total  Ion  mileage  made  in  u  certain  dircc- 
tiim  on  a  certain  day,  that  fiuolienl  from  the  total  ton  mileage 
divided  by  total  train  mileage  for  that  day,  compared  with  a 
similar  computation  of  the  opposite  direction,  determines  the 
true  direction  of  business.  The  higher  of  the  above  true  average 
loiinaRe  per  train  is  the  ruling  direction  of  business.  Condi- 
lions  may  be  such  that  for  a  day  or  perhaps  two  days  or  a 
little  longer  the  volume  of  business  in  the  negative  direction 
will  possibly  exceed  that  of  the  ruling  direction,  and  yet  the 
maximum  train  haul  in  the  desired  direction  of  traffic  can  be 
maintained,  it  being  apparent  to  the  director  in  charge  of  power 
that  the  slight  reversal  is  only  temporary  and  that  if  the  nature 
of  business  will  permit,  and  if  sufficient  power  is  at  hand,  the 
turning  point  may  be  overcome  without  reversing  the  direction 
of  light  power.  In  the  extreme  phases  of  the  direction  of  busi- 
ness we  come  to  a  sample  of  the  graphical  chart,  as  shown 
accompanying  this  article.    The  only  absolutely  correct  way  to 
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Graphic  Tonnage   Record. 

handle  the  matter  would  be  to  have  reports  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  car  service,  in  whose  office  ton  mileage  would  be 
computed  direct  from  w^heel  reports,  same  as  the  monthly  ton- 
nage statements;  but  inasmuch  as  this,  together  with  the 
monthly  statement,  would  be  later  than  ordinarih-  desired  it 
would  be  much  more  desirable  to  have  the  figures  computed  on 
the  train  despatcher's  tally  sheets,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rock 
Island  form,  on  which  ton  mileage  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mechanical  department  (in  comparing  coal  results  with  each 
engineer's  record)  is  made  on  the  train  despatcher's  tally  sheets. 
From  such  a  form  the  total  ton  mileage,  divided  by  the  total 
train  mileage  in  each  direction,  equals  the  true  tonnage  per  train 
for  that  direction  and  can  be  quickly  entered  up  each  day  on 
the  graphical  chart  already  prepared,  thus  reflecting  the  true 
condition  of  affairs  day  by  day.  At  the  end  of  the  month  a 
tracing  and  blue  print  of  it  could  easily  be  made  and  mailed  to 
the  proper  officers. 
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DOUBLE  TRACK  RAILWAYS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  railway  map  of  Wisconsin  given  herewith  is  printed  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  lines  in  the  state  having  two  or  more 
main  tracks.  The  termini  of  the  several  lines  as  shown  on  the 
map  are  given  in  the  list  below.  The  map  also  shows  the  double 
track  lines  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  all  belonging 
to  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  as  shown  below : 

WISCONSIN. 

Chicago,  itilwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

>'o. 


Chicago,   111.,    to    Milwaukee 

Milwaukee    lo    La    Crosse 

Chicago   &   Northwestern. 
Including   C.   St.   P.,   M.   &   0. 

Illinois   State   Line  to    St.   Francis 

St.    Francis    to    Bay    View 

Bay    View    to    Milwaukee 


tracks. 
2 
2 


Approx. 
miles. 


198 


Xo. 

tracks 

Milwaukee    to    Lake    Shore    Tct 3 

Illinois   State  Line  to   St.   Francis 2 

Janesville  to  S.   Janesville 2 

At  Fond  du  Lac 2 

.At    Oshkosh     2 

Milwaukee    to    N.    Greenfield 2 

Evansville  to   Elroy    2 

.\X    Green    Bay    2 

Sheboygan    Cut-Off    2 

Sheppard   to   Wright    2 

Merrillan    to    Eau    Claire 2 

N'orthline    to    Hudson    2 

Spooner    to    Trego    2 

Great   Northern. 

Superior,   Minn.,   to   Carlton 2 

NORTHERN     MICHIGAN. 

Chicago   &   Northwestern. 

Escanaba   to   Narenta    2 

Waucedah    to    Fuiree    2 

X.    Escanaba  to   Iron   Mountain 2 


Approx. 

miles. 


L 
Superior 


f^ 
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.^ 


.^ 
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Trego! 

kSpooner  ^ 
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TESTS     FOR    COLOR     VISION     IN     NEW     SOUTH     WALES. 

iiv  nu.  I..  II.  i.vviiiK, 
.Mcilical  Onicer.  N.  S.  W.  C.ovcrmiicnt  Knilwny. 
Simr  I'XX)  llic  tests  for  Cdlur  souse  of  c.iiulid.itcs  for  ciiiploy- 
miMl  in  thr  New  Sontli  Wales  (iovorimuiit  K.iilway  service  liave 
tiecii  lloliUKrcM's  wools  aiul  Williams'  lantern.  I  lie  retestinK  of 
men  for  color  vision  on  the  rniniinK  lines  lias  been  by  Williams' 
lantern  alone.     Ivxperience  liaviiiR  shown  that  owitiR  to  the  flisks 


Eye-Testing   Lantern;    New  South  Wales  Government 
Railways. 

moving  in  a  regular  sequence  the  colors  in  the  Williams  lantern 
could  be  learned  by  a  person  with  defective  color  sense,  experi- 
ments were  entered  upon  in  order  to  devise  some  modification 
whereby  any  color  or  combination  of  colors  could  be  shown  at 
the  will  of  the  examiner.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments  tlie 
lantern  shown  in  the  photograph  was  designed  and  made  by  the 
interlocking  engineer  of  the  New  South  Whales  Railways,  Charles 
\\'ilkin.  The  colored  glasses  in  the  Williams  lantern  are  re- 
tained, but  by  the  introduction  of  a  second  di.sk  various  com- 
binations can  be  shown  at  the  will  of  the  examiner.  The  disks 
are  BDtatcd  by  handles  at  the  side  of  the  lantern.  Pointers 
attached  to  these  handles  indicate  on  a  vernier  the  numbers  of 
the  lights  shown.  The  original  numbers  are  retained,  so  that  no 
alteration  has  been  necessary  in  the  method  of  keeping  the 
records. 

.\ny  method  of  color  testing  depreciates  in  value  when  it  is 
used  to  tutor  intending  candidates,  and  this  is  openly  done  in 
regard  to  Holmgren's  wool  test  and  the  old  Williams  lantern. 
It  is  remarkable  how  a  candidate  in  whom  a  defective  color 
sense  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  even  a  defective  sense  of 
red,  can  be  tutored  in  the  wools  and  the  old  lantern  to  deceive 
an  examiner.  As  his  sense  of  shade,  however,  is  never  reliable, 
he  may  suddenly,  after  naming  correctly  a  number  of  red  and 
green  disks,  name  a  red,  green  or  white.  If  examined  by  a 
method  new  to  him,  detection  is  not  difficult.  The  key  to  a 
candidate's  color  sense  is  undoubtedly  his  sense  of  green.  The 
.MViallest  degree  of  defect  revealed  by  the  modified  lantern  is 
failing  to  see  color  in  the  two  pale  greens  and  calling  them 
white.  This  defect  is  not  invariably  confirmed  by  Nagel.  The 
two  pale  greens  show  one  with  a  little  more  color  in  it  than  the 


..iliii.  \\  li.  n  a  candidate,  with  buth  of  thcin  in  view  names 
OIK'  while  and  nilier  Kfei-n,  it  indicatc.i  a  iii'»rc  serious  color 
defect.  This  is,  in  the  cases  I  have  tcstcfl,  always  confirmed  by 
examination  with  NaK>'l,  the  distinction  bciiiK  that  the  candi- 
date in  naminK  r)ne  white  and  the  other  green  is  using  his 
sense  of  shade  and  not  his  sense  of  color.  The  conflict  of 
opinion  that  occasionally  occurs  in  different  examinations  of  a 
candidate  by  Holmgren's  wools  is  due  in  a  majority  of  cases  to 
atmospherical  conditions.  In  an  unsatisfactory  light  a  man  with 
.1  feeble  color  sense  may  fail  in  his  green  test  and  satisfy  the 
examiner  under  more  favorable  conditions  of  light.  In  the 
iN'agel  test,  which  is  a  severe  or.e,  but  which  could  be  learned 
by  an  incomplete  color  blind,  a  good  light  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  a  failing  light  or  in  gas  light  persons  with  normal 
color  sense  confuse  the  gray  spots  with  green.  If  a  candidate 
confuses  red  with  green  or  green  with  red  he  is  recognized 
by  public  opinion  as  a  color  bind.  If  he  sees  no  color  in  red 
and  calls  red  white,  there  is  also  a  certain  degree  of  appeal  to 
the  ordinary  man;  but  if  he  confuses  pale  green  with  white  in 
tlie  lantern  test,  or  if  in  matching  green  in  Holmgren's  his  only 
mistake  is  to  pick  gray  or  brown  wools,  the  uneducated  man 
is  not  impressed. 

A  color  blind  engine  driver  is  protected  from  mistake  under 
favorable  conditions  (1)  by  his  perception  of  shade,  the  signal 
lights  used,  red  and  green,  being  of  a  standard  pattern;  (2)  by 
his  exact  knowledge  of  the  locality  of  distant  and  home  signals; 
they  are  not  flashed  upon  him  suddenly;  (3)  by  the  color  sense 
of  his  fireman.  In  shunting  operations,  however,  where  a  con- 
fusion between  white  and  green  may  at  least  imperil  the  life 
of  a  shunter,  he  must  act  promptly,  guided  entirely  by  his  sense 
of  green. 

About  12,00()  men  have  been  examined  in  the  medical  officer's 
rooms  in  regard  to  color  sense  since  my  appointment  two  years 


Front   View  of    Lantern. 

ago.  Of  these,  4.92  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  defective  color 
sense;  classified  as  red  blind,  2.16  per  cent.;  green  blind,  .12  per 
cent.;  incomplete  color  blind,  1.12  per  cent.,  and  feeble  color 
sense,  .41  per  cent.;  and  1.12  per  cent,  failed  only  in  the  '.antern, 
the  failures  in  the  lantern  being  subsequently  confirmed  by 
Nagel's  method.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  man  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  railway  service  as  a  worker  on  the  running  lines 
who  in  any  degree  has  a  defective  sense  of  red  or  green,  and 
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that  a  man  in  the  service  and  working  on  the  running  lines  must 
be  regarded  as  unfit  if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  fails  to  recognize 
green  under  conditions  that  95  per  cent,  of  ordinary  candidates, 
consisting  aimcst  entirely  of  youths  and  young  men,  practically 
all  of  them  wage  earners,  and  certainly  not  educated  in  color 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  never  fail  to  recognize. 

Xo  man  is  rejected  whose  only  error  is  that  he  cannot  detect 
green  in  the  two  pale  green  disks  of  Williams'  lantern,  this 
being  his  only  error,  and  not  repeated  when  he  is  shown  their 
contrast  to  two  whites. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  modified  lantern  .42  per  cent, 
with  defective  color  sense  not  detected  by  Holmgren's  tests 
were  discovered  by  the  old  lantern.  The  new  lantern  increased 
the  percentage  by  .7  per  cent. 


RESULTS    WITH     GASOLENE     SECTION     CARS. 

Last  spring,  in  discussing  the  use  of  gasolene  section  cars  on 
the  Santa  Fe  and  the  St.  Paul  (Daily  Raihvay  Age  Gazette, 
March  15,  p.  556)  we  called  attention  to  the  plans  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  for  putting  several  cars  in  service.  We  are  indebted 
to  A.  M.  Burt,  superintendent  of  the  Dakota  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  for  the  following  account  of  the  results  of 
this  experiment  during  the  past  summer. 

About  June  1  three  gasolene  section  cars  were  put  in  service 

on  the  Dakota  division,  the  cars  being  assigned  to  branch  lines 

where  the  traffic  is  thin  and  where  there  are  few  obscure  curves. 

In  each  case  two   sections  were  consolidated  under  one   section 

foreman,  the  longest  section  as  consolidated  being  22  miles  and 

the  average  18.3  miles.     The  section  foremen  take  a  great  deal 

of  interest  in  the  cars,  and  it  has  been  quite  a  surprise  to  find 

how   few   delays  occur  on   account   of  trouble  with  the  motor. 

The  service  record  of  the  three  cars  for  the  four  months  they 

have  been  in  service,  to  September  30.  is  as  follows : 

Per  car 
per  month. 

Amount    of   delay   account   trouble   with   motor '. . . .        32  minutes 

Average    mileage     507  miles 

Gasolene    used 25   1-6  gal. 

Gas    engine    oil    used 1  1-10  gal. 

Estimated    cost    all     supplies $4.60 

Repairs     0.00 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  saving  that  has  been 
effected,  as  we  have  no  accurate  measure  of  the  work  done  per 
man,  but  from  my  observation  it  seems  unquestionable  that  one 
foreman  and  five  laborers  with  a  motor  car  will  do  fully  as 
much  work  as  two  foremen  with  three  laborers  each  without 
the  car.  On  this  basis  the  accoinit  to  date  would  stand  as 
follows : 

Four  months'  p.iy  of  section   foreman,  at  $55 $220.00 

Four  months'  pay  of  one  section  laborer,  at  $1.50  per  clay ,. .      156.00 

Total      $376.00 

Less  supplies  for  four  months,  at  $4.60  per  month 18.40 

Net   saving  per  car    for   four   months 357.60 

The  cars  therefore  have  much  more  than  saved  their  entire 
first  cost  in  the  four  months  they  have  been  operated. 

The  saving  shown  above  is  considerably  more  than  we  car 
expect  to  average  the  year  around  on  account  of  the  small 
forces  cmployc'l  during  the  winter  months  and  also  on  .■loroiuit 
of  the  fact  that  repairs  will  have  to  be  considered  as  the  cars 
grow  older.  Up  to  this  time  no  cars  have  been  put  in  service 
on  the  main  line,  and  I  am  not  fully  convinced  that  it  is  advisable 
to  install  them  where  a  heavy  traffic  is  handled  on  a  sin«lc  track. 
Eventually  we  shall  probably  come  to  this,  but  it  seems  desirable 
to  go  a  little  slow  and  educate  the  men  gradually. 

Some  of  the  incidental  advanlaKcs  of  the  motor  car  fur  North 
Dakota  conditii'iis  arc: 

(1)  Hctler  labor  supply.  In  suinnu-r  we  (Upend  largely  on 
Italians  and  Circeks  for  section  laborers,  and  they  will  not  work 
in  crews  of  less  than  five  or  six  men  on  account  of  dilVu-iilty  in 
furnishing  their  own  subsistence  in  stnallcr  crews.  This  makes 
too  large  a  gang  for  the  average  brunch  line  section,  but  with 


the  long  soi.tiup.5  handled  with  ilit   uufcr  car  crew  of  this  size 
can  be  used  to  advantage. 

(2)  The  men  are  fresh  when  tliey  arrive  at  the  place  to  begin 
work  instead  of  tired  from  an  hour  or  n-.ore  of  hard  pumping 
against  a  Dakota  wind. 

(3)  Small  improvements  can  be  handled  to  advantage  by 
bunching  two  or  three  section  crews  instead  of  having  to  use  an 
extra  gang,  and  on  occasion  men  can  be  concentrated  on  a  weak 
place  at  a  long  distance  from  section  headquarters.  One  small 
piece  of  track  laying  was  done  this  summer  by  sending  a  yard 
crew  13  miles  to  help  the  regular  section  crew.  They  were 
always  at  work  before  8  o'clock  and  did  not  quit  until  5:15.  In 
another  instance  a  section  crew  worked  for  about  two  weeks 
helping  the  adjoining  section  foreman,  on  account  of  very  heavy 
tie  renewals  and  shortage  of  labor,  and  this  work  was  dene 
from  12  to  15  miles  from  section  headquarters,  with  less  than  an 
hour's  loss  of  time  for  the  trip  in  either  direction. 

To  make  the  instajlation  of  motor  cars  a  success  it  is  very 
essential  to  have  a  roadmaster  thoroughly  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. All  cars  on  a  roadmaster's  district  should  be  of  the  same 
make  and  pattern  to  minimize  the  number  of  repair  parts  carried 
and  lessen  the  difficulties  in  educating  the  section  foreman,  and 
an  extra  car  should  be  provided  and  held  at  the  roadmaster's 
headquarters  as  a  relief  car  on  the  same  principle  as  relief  en- 
gines are  niaintaintd  for  locomotives  in  regular  service. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 

The  report  of  the  chief  commissiuntr  of  the  New  South 
Wales,  .\ustralia,  government  railways  and  street  railways 
for  the  fi.'cal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  a  total  surplus  of 
$2,761,392,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $486,501. 
Of  the  total  surplus  $2,538,320  was  earned  by  the  railways  and 
$222,972  by  the  street  railways.  For  the  preceding  12  months 
the  figures  were  $1,647,015  and  $384,786,  respectively.  The  gross 
earnings  increased  from  $24,436,323  to  $26,660,750,  an  improve- 
ment of  9.09  per  cent.  The  return  per  average  mile  open  for 
traffic,  after  paying  working  expenses,  increased  from  $2,833 
to  $2,960.  The  radway  mileage  open  for  traffic  on  June  23,  1910, 
was  3,643,  17  miles  having  been  added;  total  expenditures  $237,- 
777,191.  Passengers  increased  from  53,051.556  to  53,644,271,  and 
yielded  an  increased  revenue  of  $501,557.  Other  increases  were: 
General  merchandise.  139,025  tons;  wool,  6,687  tons;  live  stock, 
27,013  tons;  hay,  straw,  chaff,  29,266  tons.  Of  coal  and  coke 
1.321,8.23  tons  less  were  carried,  due  to  the  coal  miners'  strike, 
but  other  minerals  increased  by  53.291  tons.  This  reduced  car- 
riage of  coal  and  coke  reduced  the  total  freight  carried  by  905,- 
891  tons,  but  the  earnings  from  all  sources  increased  by  $2,222.- 
308.  During  the  last  three  years  198  locomotives,  288  passenger 
cars,  2,170  general  freight  cars,  350  cattle  cars  and  301  sheep 
cars  have  been  purchased,  and  45  locomotives,  155  passenger 
cars,  1,136  freight  cars,  45  cattle  cars  and  55  sheep  cars  are  now 
under  order.  The  street  railways  have  also  shown  increased 
profits;  165%  miles  of  line  were  open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of 
Jimc,  and  there  had  been  added  to  the  capital  expenditure 
$2,022,081,  bringing  it  to  $22,680,353.  The  total  earnings 
amounted  to  $5,761,860,  an  increase  of  8.02  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage of  expenditure  to  receipts  was  82.96  as  compared  with 
79.77  in  19{\«<  9  During  the  year  201,151.021  passengers  were 
carried. 

'Ihe  I'rench  culonial  press  linds  new  cause  for  enthusiasm  in 
the  completion  of  still  another  railway  leading  from  the  .Ntlniitic 
lo  the  interior  of  .Africa.  The  new  line,  which  runs  from 
Konakry,  the  port  of  I'rcnch  Guine;i.  to  Kurussu  on  the  Ni.ger, 
is  upward  of  360  miles  long  and  will  henceforth  he  llie  shortest 
route  from  the  ocean  to  the  navigable  Niger. 

.\t  the  present  lime  freight  for  Timiiuklu.  and  ;iil  the  Niger 
river  ports,  is  landed  al  Dakar  in  Senegal,  transferred  by  rail 
to  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seiieg:il,  thence  transshipped 
to  Senegal  river  steamers. 
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AMERICAN  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION, 
riic  fall  scssitin  of  liu-  AiiuTiian  Railway  Association  was 
held  at  thr  I'lanti-rs"  lloul,  St.  I.ouis,  Mo.,  Noviinhcr  16. 
Tiicre  wrrt-  prrsi-iit  l''S  di-lcKiitf.-*.  rciirtsoiiliiiK  I.S''  nicmhcrs. 
The  exicutivc  i-oiiiiiiitlec  reporli-d  tiiat  the  niciiibcrsiiip  now 
comprises  J40  nunilurs,  opiratinK  252,855  miles  of  road,  an 
increase  of  3  meinhers  and  1,416  miles.  Associate  memhcrship 
comprises  85  members,  opcralinn  4,\(i)  miles,  and  increase  of  4 
members  and  1.207  miles.  The  committee  further  reported 
that  Fairfax.  Harrison.  Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville, 
and  H.  H.  Uyram.  ChicaRO,  nurliuRlon  &  Quincy,  li.id  been 
elected  members  of  the  committee  to  fill  vacancies. 

The  committee  on  tr.msportation  presented  a  report  sub- 
mitting several  ijuestions  and  answers  concerning  practice 
under  the  .Standard  Code  and  the  standard  form  of  detour 
contract  duly  approved  by  the  association.  Tiic  committee 
recommended  that  the  detoiir  contract  be  revised,  and  the 
followinK  resolution  was  adopted:  "Resolved,  That  the 
charge  for  detouring  movements  in  wliich  the  foreign  com- 
pany supplies  its  own  engines,  engincmen  and  firemen  be 
advanced  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  train  mile,  and 
for  such  movements  in  which  the  home  company  supplies 
engines,  engincmen  and  firemen  the  rate  be  advanced  from 
one  dollar  to  two  dollars  per  train  mile;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee on  transportation  be  authorized  to  make  changes  in  the 
detour  contract  necessary  to  conform  to  those  rates." 

The  committee  on  maintenance  presented  a  report  of 
progress,  and  gave  a  summary  of  replies  received  to  circular 
No.  1024,  showing  the  number  of  freight  cars  fitted  with 
air  brakes  and  of  engines  equipped  with  power  brakes  in 
use  July  10,  1910,  as  follows:  "Number  of  members  report- 
ing, 339.  Freight  cars  in  service,  2,272,482;  fitted  with  air 
brakes,  2,251,025:  not  so  fitted,  21,457.  Engines  in  service, 
62,250:  equipped  with  power  brakes,  62,223;  not  so  fitted,  27. 
Of  new  equipment,  other  than  passenger,  under  contract  or 
construction,  freight  cars  to  be  titled  witli  air  brakes,  122,296; 
engines  to  be  equipped  with  power  brakes,  2,103." 

The  committee  on  the  safe  transportation  of  explosives 
and  other  dangerous  articles  included,  in  its  report,  a  report 
from  B.  W.  Dunn,  chief  inspector  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  bureau.  The  committee  also  submitted  copies  of  the 
several  circulars  issued  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion respecting  the  transportation  of  explosives  and  other 
dangerous  articles.  The  committee  further  reported  that 
W.  S.  Tinsman,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  R.  H. 
L'Hommedieu,  Michigan  Central,  had  been  elected  to  fill 
vacancies  on  the  committee. 

A  progress  report  was  presented  I)y  the  committee  on  elec- 
trical working.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
on  relations  between  railroads,  the  association  adopted  a 
memc>randum  for  the  guidance  and  information  of  employees 
in  handling  railway  business  mail.  The  committee  stated 
that  the  circular  in  question  was  formulated  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Transportation  &  Car  Accounting  Otficcrs  in  con- 
junction with  the  Post  Office  department. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  and  the  Wabash  were  elected  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  ihe  safe  transportation  of  explosives.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western  were  elected 
members  of  the  committee  on  electrical  working.  C.  W. 
Kouns.  -Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  J.  M.  Gruber, 
Great  Northern,  were  elected  members  of  the  committee  on 
nominations. 

The  association  decided  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  New 
York.  April  19,  1911. 


NATIONAL        ASSOCIATION        OF        RAILWAY        COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 

The  twriilv  sr(.,ni|  annual  (onvenlion  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Commissioners  was  held  at  Washington  this 
werk,  beginning  Tuesday  morning.  Twenty  two  states  responded 
at  the  roll  rail  and  about  ninety  commissioners  and  other  offi- 
cers were  present.  Chairman  Knapp  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiissifin,  in  an  address  of  welcome,  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  earnest  and  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  com- 
missioners of  each  state  with  those  of  other  states  and  of  all 
state  commissioners  with  the  federal  commissioners.  Except 
as  such  cooperation  shall  give  the  country  good  administration 
and  protect  the  public  from  bad  practices,  the  demand  for  gov- 
ernment owner.ship  of  the  railways  and  public  service  corpo- 
rations will  increase.  Mr.  Knapp,  however,  expressed  confidence 
that  the  commissions  would  "make  good,"  and  he  recounted  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  during  the  past  twenty  years,  or 
since  he  first  became  a  member  of  the  federal  body.  Rebates, 
passes  and  other  demoralizing  practices  have  been  practically 
outlawed  and  railway  managers  have  abandoned  their  former 
policy  of  defiance  and  derision,  and  now  accept  governmental 
regulation  as  a  public  necessity. 

M.  S.  Decker,  of  New  York,  member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  for  the  Second  District  of  that  state,  and  president 
of  the  convention,  outlined  the  subjects  on  whch  action  ought 
to  be  taken.  He  emphasized  particularly  the  need  of  investi- 
gating the  whole  system  of  express  service  and  express  rates. 
The  question  of  a  parcels  post  should  also  be  investigated  by  the 
coinniissioners.  As  telephones  and  telegraphs  are  now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
commissioners  of  the  several  states  should  inform  themselves 
fully  on  the  subject.  Referring  to  the  radical  change  that  has 
been  effected  in  rate  matters,  by  which  secret  rebates  are  now 
"as  rare  as  counterfeiting  or  train  robbery,"  Mr.  Decker  pic- 
tured a  still  further  advance,  saying:  "Who  may  say  that  to- 
morrow wc  shall  not  put  in  practice  through  government  super- 
vision and  cooperation,  sought  by  the  carriers  themselves  and 
fully  sanctioned  by  the  force  of  public  sentiment,  methods  of 
rate  construction  under  which  many  of  the  great  problems  that 
now  perplex  us  will  almost  magically  disappear?"  Mr.  Decker 
also  strongly  urged  the  extension  of  the  same  methods  of  in- 
spection and  supervision  of  boilers  over  many  states,  which  he 
declared,  would  result  in  much  saving  of  life. 

The  committees  on  railway  statistics  and  on  simplification  of 
railway  tariffs  placed  their  reports  before  the  association  and 
they  were  adopted. 

The  committee  en  railway  statistics  said  that  replies  to  in- 
quiries as  to  the  desirability  of  changing  the  fiscal  year  from 
June  30  to  December  31  did  not  indicate  any  strong  desire, 
either  on  the  part  of  railway  commissioners  or  of  the  carriers 
interested,  in  favor  of  a  change  of  the  date  for  closing  the  fiscal 
year.  In  view  of  such  a  situation  they  decided  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  recommend  making  the  change. 

Other  reports  submitted  to  the  association  for  action  during  the 
present  session  are  the  following:  On  shippers'  claims;  on 
common  carriers;  on  rates  and  rate  making;  on  railway  taxes 
and  plans  for  ascertaining  the  fair  value  of  railway  property; 
and  on  powers,  duties  and  work  of  state  railway  commissioners. 


Directors  of  the  Lehigh  have  voted  to  authorize  the  listing  of 
Lehigh  stock  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Lehigh  is  one 
of  the  few  important  railway  stocks  not  heretofore  traded  in  on 
the  New  York  exchange.  The  matter  has  been  before  the  board 
of  the  Lehigh  for  years. 


The  new  railway  built  by  the  French  in  .Africa  runs  straight 
from  the  scacoast  to  the  Niger,  and  thus  eliminates  the  changes 
from  rail  to  water  and  vice  versa  at  St.  Louis  and  Kayes  on  the 
Senegal  route.  Kurussu,  the  point  where  it  reaches  the  Niger, 
is  about  300  miles  above  Kulikoro,  where  the  Niger  becomes 
navigable  for  larger  river  steamers.  .An  extension  of  the  line 
from  Kurussu  to  Kulikoro  will  therefore  be  necessary  before  the 
new  route  can  compete  with  the  older  for  passenger  and  mail 
service.  For  freight  and  supplies  that  can  be  shipped  in  barges 
the  new  route  will  doubtless  at  once  replace  the  older. 


^^n^ral  N^ttte  ^^vtxon. 


The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  made  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent._  in  the  wages  of  certain  station  agents,  telegraphers  and 
men  in  interlocking  signal  cabins. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  just  distributed  $450  in  pre- 
miums for  excellence  in  track  work.  The  first  premium  for  the 
best  supervisor's  division  went  to  Frank  Turner,  and  the  second 
to  C.  King. 

Freight  brakemen  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  who  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  company  five  years  are  to  be  given 
season  passes,  and  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  ten  years 
will  have  such  passes  for  themselves  and  wives. 

The  New  York  State  Health  Commissioner  has  ordered  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  New  York  Central 
to  close  the  washrooms  on  all  trains  passing  through  the  limits 
of  the  Croton  watershed,  where  the  water  supply  of  the  city 
of  New  York  might  be  polluted. 

The  voters  of  South  Dakota,  who  at  the  election  la^t  week 
voted  on  a  proposition  to  compel  the  use  of  electric  headlights 
on  locomotives,  rejected  it  by  a  considerable  majority.  Final 
returns  have  not  yet  been  received,  but  it  appears  that  the 
majority  against  the  proposed  law  will  be  at  least  15,000. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  is  to  hold  its  eleventh  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  City  January  12,  13  and  14.  The  federa- 
tion discusses  the  regulation  of  corporations  and  of  railways  and 
municipal  utilities;  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  and 
arbitration.  The  state  councils,  organized  by  the  federation,  will 
meet  to  discuss  the  unification  of  the  laws  of  different  states. 

The  Chicago  Groat  Western  aniounccs  that  tlie  offices  of  the 
president,  vice-president,  general  manager,  general  freight  agent, 
general  purchasing  agent  and  purchasing  agent  are  now  in  the 
eleventh  story  of  the  People's  Gas  building,  Adams  street  and 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  The  offices  of  the  accounting  engi- 
neering, and  treasury  departments  will  remain  in  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral station.  Fifth  avenue  and  Harrison  street. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  just  opened  new  build- 
ings for  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  descriptive  geometry 
and  shop  work,  and  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  November 
12,  with  addresses  by  President  Stone,  Dean  Benjamin  and  Hon. 
M.  W.  Mix.  The  main  building  is  three  stories  high  and  con- 
tains 25,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space ;  and  the  shops  cover  43,000 
sq.  ft.  of  ground.  The  new  accommodations  are  sufficient  for 
750  students,  half  in  the  shops  and  half  in  the  other  departments; 
and  the  lecture  room  has  seats  for  300. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Assessors  has  completed  the 
assessment  of  railway  property  for  1910.  The  figures  show  an 
increase  of  nearly  $18,(XX),000  in  assessed  valuation,  and  on  ac- 
count of  this  increase  and  an  increase  in  the  average  tax  rates 
the  railways  this  year  will  pay  in  taxes  practically  half  a  million 
dollars  more  than  last  year.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  rail- 
way property  for  this  year  is  $2%,921,520,  as  against  $279,059,611 
last  year.  On  this  year's  assessment  the  roads  will  pay  in  taxes 
$5,542,611,  of  which  $4,103,630  goes  to  the  state  and  $1,438,980 
goes  to  the  various  localities  as  tax  on  second-class  property. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  of  New  York  City  is  considering 
the  proposal,  which  has  been  laid  before  it  by  the  State  Public 
Service  Commission,  for  the  operation  by  the  city  of  the  "Stein- 
way"  tunnel,  from  Forty-second  street,  Manhattan,  to  Brooklyn; 
but,  accordiiiR  to  a  sfatcnieiit  given  out,  the  board  is  delayed 
because  the  Public  Service  Commission  did  not  present  a  com- 
plete plan.  The  commission  seems  to  have  given  the  plan  in- 
formal approval,  but  to  carry  it  out  the  city  must  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  offer  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
which  proposes  to  convey  the  tunnel  to  the  city  for  nothing; 
but  one  of  tlic  conditions  of  the  offer  is  that  the  Interborough 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  building  additional  main  tracks 
throughout  the  length  f>f  its  Third  avenue  an<l  Second  avenue 
elevated   lines. 

The  strike  of  cxpre.ss  wagon  drivers  and  helpers  in  New 
York  City  was  terminated  by  the  return  of  the  men  to  work 
on  Monday  last.  It  is  agreed  that  differences  concerning  hours, 
wages,   etc.,   shall   be   at   once   taken    up,   and   that    any   changes 


fixed  upon  shall  go  into  effect  December  1.  The  companies 
agree  to  take  back  the  strikers  without  prejudice,  except  in 
the  cases  of  individuals  who  have  been  guilty  of  unlawful  acts, 
and  to  make  no  discrimination  against  any  applicant  because  of 
his  membership  in  a  labor  union.  On  Tuesday  thirty  of  the 
strikers  complained  to  the  mayor  of  New  York  that  they  had 
been  refused  reinstatement,  and  the  mayor  undertook  to  in- 
vestigate their  cases.  It  appeared  that  these  thirty  had  been 
leaders  of  the  strikers,  but  they  say  that  they  have  not  been 
guilty  of  any  overt  acts. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Pullman  company  shows  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1910,  earnings  from  cars  amounted 
to  $35,365,321,  and  earnings  from  manufacturing,  rentals,  inter- 
est, etc.,  amounted  to  $3,515,484.  This  gave  the  company 
$38,880,805  revenue  in  1910;  this  compares  with  total  revenue  in 
1909  of  $33,801,156.  Earnings  from  cars  in  1909  totaled  $31,686,- 
999,  and  from  manufacturing,  etc.,  $2,114,156.  Operating  ex- 
penses in  1910  totaled  $20,839,570.  This  is  greater  by  approxi- 
mately $2,300,000  than  the  expenses  in  1909.  After  the  payment 
of  depreciation,  interest  paid  to  other  companies  in  sleeping 
car  associations,  and  after  the  payment  of  $8,798,996  dividends, 
the  company  had  a  surplus  in  1910  of  $5,134,502.  In  1909 
$3,999,070  dividends  were  paid,  and  the  surplus  was  $2,^9,131. 
The  company  had  cash  on  hand  of  $13,752,450  in  1910  and  of 
$11,618,522  in  1909.  Accounts  receivable  last  year  totaled 
$9,637,776.  and  in  1909  $3,871,706.  Accounts  payable  amounted 
to  $5,383,741  in  1910,  and  to  $3,860,706  in  1909. 

The   Upper   Berth. 

The  announcement  that  the  Pullman  company  has  decided  to 
abide  by  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
charge  a  smaller  price  for  upper  than  for  lower  berths  will  gen- 
erally be  hailed  with  satisfaction.  Should  the  company  in  its 
generosity  go  so  far  as  to  fix  the  charge  for  the  upper  berth  at 
three-fourths  that  of  the  lower  there  would  be  still  further 
reason  for  gratification. 

To  charge  the  same  for  the  second-story  shelf,  with  which 
those  who  came  late  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  as  for  a 
first  floor  reservation  has  always  been  unreasonable.  The  new 
arrangement  will  afford  more  economical  accommodation  to 
those  compelled  to  consider  the  question  of  expense,  and  will 
likewise  give  larger  opportunity  to  those  whose  architecture  is 
such  that  without  a  derrick  the  upper  berth  closely  approaches 
the   unattainable. 

There  is  a  possibility,  of  course,  that  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  take  an  upper  berth,  either  for  economic  reasons  or 
because  they  are  too  late  to  secure  a  lower,  will  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  larger  measure  of  contumelious  scorn  from  the 
colored  divinities  who  preside  over  the  affairs  of  travelers  by 
night ;  but  even  that  may  be,  in  a  measure  at  least,  averted  by 
continuous  and  loudly  uttered  protestations  at  the  cruelty  of 
the  fate  which  condemns  one  to  travel  up  aloft. 

For  those  whose  .Hconiinodntions  are  circuiuscrihod  bv  lack  of 
opportunity  rather  than  by  lack  of  funds,  the  saving  in  actual 
financial  outlay  which  will  result  from  occupancy  of  the  upper 
berth  will  at  least  permit  of  the  purchase  of  one  small  measure 
of  liquid  consolation  at  the  prevailing  prices  on  Pullman  buffet 
cars,  so  that  considered  from  every  point  of  view  it  seems  a 
safe  prediction  that  the  traveling  public  will  be  happier  because 
the  Pullman  company  has  kindly  consented  to  heed  the  peremp- 
tory order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.— A^«f  York 
Tribune. 

That    "Awful    Arbitrary"   at    St.    Louis. 

Shrieks  to  high  heaven  about  the  Terniiiiars  so-called  "arbi- 
trary" on  St.  I-ouis  commerce  arc  veritably  "great  noise  and  little 
wool"  when  you  know  the  facts.  I  have  noted  that  some  shoe 
manufacturers  of  this  city  have  been  leading  the  outcry  against 
the  Terminal.  I  have  thought  that  maybe  the  arbitrary  was  a 
great  burden  upon  our  great  shoe  business.  So  1  made  inquiry, 
and  here  you  arc: 

There  were  manufactured  in  St.  I^uis  last  year  24,282,042 
pairs  of  shoes   of  a  value  of  $43,300,824. 
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The  loinl  Khoc  iriiilc  of  St.  b)ui<i  i<i  $57,31(),.10r>;  iii<lir.itiiiK  a 
ftuir  of  32.13(i.fiJ4  p.iir.s  i.f  .tlu.es.  in  2/.7H.052  c.-im-s. 

Of  tliis  liiiMiicNs  lIuTc  were  Nliip|)(-il  east   to  points  williin  llic 
one  liiniilrt-il  niilr   Icirilory  -iIutc  is  no  .irliitrary  on  wcstlionml 
»liipinent5  or  on  sliipincnls  Itcyoiid  one  liundicil  miles  to  the  cast; 
1,8IX),(XX)  poiuiilsl 

30.(1(X)  ijiscs      ^  of  shoes. 
3(iO.(XX)  pairs     J 
I  he  so  railed  arbitrary  on  these  shipments  was  3  cents  on  each 
MK)  ll)s.,  1..S  cents  per  case,  and  0.15  cents  per  pair  of  shoes. 
.\  total  of  $5-10  per  year  arbitrary  on  a  business  of  $37,(XX),(KX). 
.\nil  that  $540  w.is  divided  among  about  20  shoe  nianufacttirers 
and  jnhhers.  ^ 

Isn't  it  awful?-  William  M.irion  Reedy  in  the  .S7.  Louis  Mirror. 

Railway  Business  Association. 

The  aimual  business  meeting  of  the  Railway  15usiiicss  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
at  11  .'X.  M.,  November  22.  A  number  of  important  matters  are 
expected  to  come  up  for  decision,  and  as  large  an  audience  as 
possible   is   desired. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  association,  which  will  be  held  at 
the  W'ablorf  Astoria  on  the  evening  of  November  22,  has  been 
subscribed  t<i  the  limit  of  the  main  dining  room,  and  applicants 
for  places  have  been  informed  that  they  could  only  be  seated 
in  an  adjoining  room.  The  acceptances  include  an  even  larger 
number  of  men  outside  the  railway  and  railway  equipment 
interest  than  at  the  dinner  last  year.  In  addition  to  the  ad- 
dresses already  amiounced  to  be  delivered  by  Chairman  Martin 
A.  Knapp  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  President 
Daniel  \Villard  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  John  Claflin,  president 
of  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Company,  and  the  presiding  ofificer,  George 
A.  Post,  there  will  be  some  original  poems  and  humorous  re- 
marks by  Tom  Daly,  the  Philadelphia  newspaper  writer. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  Friday,  November  18,  J.  N.  Red- 
fern,    superintendent   of    the    relief    department    of   the    Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  presented  a  paper  on  "Employers'  Liability 
and   Railway   Relief   Departments." 

International   Congress  of   Refrigerating    Industries. 
At  the  second  International  Congress  of  the  Refrigerating  In- 
dustries, which  has  just  closed  a   successful  meeting  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  third  International  Congress 
in  the  United  States,  in  1913. 


Central   Railway  Club. 

.\t  the  meeting  in  Ruflfalo,  N.  Y.,  November  11,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  E.  M.  Tewkesbury  (South  Bufifalo  Rail- 
way), president;  Millard  Kells  (Lehigh  Valley),  first  vice-presi- 
dent; W.  T.  Jones  (New  York  Central),  second  vice-president. 
G.  W.  Smith,  past  president  of  the  club  and  traffic  representative 
of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  and  G.  A.  Bowman,  of  the 
B.,  R.  &  P.,  were  elected  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  New  York,  November  16,  a  paper 
was  presented  by  H.  H.  W'adsworth  on  "The  Failure  of  the 
Yuba  River  Debris  Barrier,  and  the  Efforts  Made  for  Its  Main- 
tenance." This  paper  was  printed  in  the  September  number  of 
"Proceedings" 

MEETINGS    AND    CONVENTIONS. 

The  following  list  gitcs  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings,  and  places  of  meeting. 

Air  Brake  Association. — I-".  M.  Nellis.  53   State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Americas  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers.— A.  G.  Thom.nson,  Scran- 
Ion,  Pa.;  next  meeting,  June  22,   1911;   Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

American  Association  of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  .■\gents. — C.  M. 
Burt,  Boston,  Mass.;  next  meeting,  St.  Paul,   Minn. 

Amerjcan  .Association  of  Local  Freight  .'\gents'  .Association. — G.  W. 
Dcnnison,   Pennsylvania   Co.,   Toletlo,   Ohio. 

American  .A.ssocmtion  of  Railroad  Superintendents.— O.  G.  Fetter, 
Carow  btiilvling.   Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

American  Railway  Association. — W.  F.  Allen,  24  Park  Place.  New  York. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.  VV.,  Chicago;   Sept.   17-19,   1911;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AMiKirAN     Ktii.WAY    Khmmemimu    and    Maintrmanik    or    Way    Arrocia. 

thin.— K.    II.    I'rilcb,    Monmlnock    builOinK,    Chicago;    March    21-23, 

I'>11,   CliicaRo. 
Amkriian   Kaii.way  Indu*t«ial  Ariocmtiom.— O.  K  .Stewart,  St.  I»  S.  W, 

Ky.,  Si.   I.ouU,  Mo.;  May  6,   1911;  Detroit,  Mich. 
.\M«RirAM    Railway   Martrr   Mrciianicb'  AtiociATioN. — J.   W.  Taylor,   Old 

('•ilony  liiiildinR,   (hiiiiiiii. 
Amkrm'an     T<k>l     I-'irrmkn'r     Arrociatiom. — O.     T.     Ilarroun,     BloominK- 

ton.   III. 
Amkriian    KoAnnon.Diaa'   Arv)CIation. — Dec.    6-9;    In>llanapolii,    Ind. 
.Amrrhan   Shi  irty   riir  Trbtino  MATiiiALa. — I'rof.  F^  Marburg,  Univcr»ity 

of    PeniiRvlvania,    i'hiln. 


.Nmitiiii 


.AXIKKU 


iNcv 
Jan, 


C.   W.   Hunt,   220   W.    57lh   St., 
excr|it  July  and  Augual;  annual. 


.SoeiKTY   o»    Civil.   F.Nr,iNRr.R«.— 
York;   Ut  and  Jrl  WcdnendayR, 
IH  IV.   New   Ycik. 
.SixiKtv   OK   Kni.inkrring  Contractorr. — I).   J.   Haner,    13    Park 

Row,   New   York. 
Amkrkan    Society   or   Mechanical   Enginekrr. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29   W. 

.!9lh  Si.,  New  York;  annual,  Dec.  6-9;  New   Vork. 
American    Ki.ectric   Railway  Arrociation. —  U.   C.   Oon:cker,   29   W.   39th 

St.,   New  York. 
Association    op    Amkrican    Railway    Accounting    Ofucerr. — C.    G.    Phil- 

li|)H,    143    Dcarhorn    St.,   Chicago:    April    26.    1911;    New  Orlcann,   La. 
Association  op  Railway  Claim  Agents. — /.   R.  McSherry,  C.  &  K.   I.,  Chi- 
cago;  May,    1911;   .Montreal,  Can. 
Association   op    Railway    Electrical   Engineers. — G.   B.   Colegrove,   I.   C. 

R.R.,  Chicago. 
Association  op  Railway  Telegraph   Superintendents. — P.   W.   Drew,   135 

Adams  St.,  Chicago;  June    19,    1911;    ISovton,   Mass. 
Association    of    Transportation    and    Car    Accounting    Oppicers. — G.    P. 

Conard,  24  I'ark  Place,  New  York;   Dec.   1314,  Chicago;  June  20-21, 

1911;  Cape  May  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian     Railway    Club. — James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.;    l.st  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  ard   .\ug.;   Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  II.   McLcod,  413  Dorches- 
ter   St.,    Montreal,    Que.;    Thursdays;    Montreal,    annual,    last    week 

January. 
Car    Foreman's   Association    of   Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,   841    North    SOth 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Central    Railway    Cluii. — H.    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St.,    New    York;    2d 

Friday   in  January,   March,   May,   Sept.   and   Nov.;    Buffalo. 
Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul. — I).   F.  Jurgenscn,   116  Winter  St., 

St.   Paul;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;   St.   Paul. 
Engineers'    Society    of    Pennsylvania. — K.    R.    Dasher,    Box    704,    Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — E.   K.   lliles,  803  Fulton 

building,    Pittsburgh;    1st    and    3d    Tuesday;    annual,    Jan.    17,    1911; 

Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot  R.R., 

Richmond,  Va.;   20th  annual,  June  21,   1911;   St.   Paul,  Minn. 
GENER.XL    Superintendents'   Association   of   Chicago. — II.    D.    Judson,    209 

Adams    St.,    Chicago.;    Wednesday    preceding    3d    Thursday;    Chicago. 
Indianapolis   Railway  and   Mechanical  Club. — K.    S.    Downey,   C,   H.   & 

D.,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
International    Master    Boiler    Makers'    Association. — Harry    D.    Vought, 

95   Liberty  St.,  New  York;  next  conventio.i,  Omaha,  Neb. 
International    Railway    Fuel    Association. — D.    P.    Sebastian,    La    Salle 

St.   Station,   Chicago;    May    1518;    Chattanooga,   Tern. 
International    Railway    General    Foremen's  Association. — L.   H.    Bryan, 

D.  &  I.  R.  Ry..  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
International  Railway   Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  Lima,  Ohio. 
International   Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11   Brussels;    1915,  Berlin. 
Iowa    Railway    Club. — W.    B.    Harrison,   Union    Station,    Des   Moines,   la.; 

2d   Friday  in   month,  except  July  and  August;   Des   .Moines. 
Master    Car    Builders'    Association. — J.    W.    Taylor,    Old    Colony,    bldg., 

Chicago. 
Master    Car    .»nd    Locomotive    Painters'    Association,    of    United    States 

and  Canada.— .\.   P.   Dane,   B.   &  M.,   Reading.   Mass. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.;   Boston. 
New   York   Railroad  Club. — H.   D.   Vought,  95   Liberty  St.,  New  York;   3d 

Friday  in   month,  CNcept  June,   July  and  August;   New  York. 
North-West  Railway  Club. — "T.  W.   Flanagan,  Soo  Line,   Minn.    1st  Tues. 

after  2d  Mon.,  except  June,  July,  August;  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Northern  Railway  Club. — C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.;  4th  Saturday; 

Duluth. 
Omaha  Railway  Clur. — A.  H.  Christiansen,  Barker  Blk. ;   second  Wed. 
Railway    Club    of    K\nsas   City. — C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;   3d  Friday  in  month;   Kansas  City. 
Railway  Clue  of  Pittsburgh. — J.   D.  Conway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  4th  Friday 

in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;  Pittsburgh. 
Railway    Signal    Association. — C.    C.    Rosenberg,    12    North    Linden    St., 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Railway    Storekeepers'   Associ.\tio.n. — J.    P.    Murphy,    Box   C,   Collinwood, 

Ohio:   annual,  May,    1911. 
Richmond  Railroad  Club.^F.   O.   Robinson;   2d  Monday;   Richmond. 
RoADMASTERs'  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  Way   Associatio.n. — Walter  E.    Emery, 

P.  &  P.  U.  Ry.,  Peoria,  111.;   Oct.,  1911;   St.   Louis. 
St.    Louis   Railway    Club. — B.    W.    Frauenthal     Union    Station,    St.    Louis, 

Mo.;   2d  Friday  in   month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;  St.   Loui^. 
Society   of    R-ailway   Financial   Officers. — C.   Nyquist,    La   Salle   St.    Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 
Southern   .Association  of  Car  Servile  Officers. — E.  W.   Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.    R.    Ry.,    Montgomery,   Ala. 
Southern      &      Southwestern      Railroad      Ciub. — .\.      T.      .Herrill.      Pru- 
dential bldg.,  Atlanta;   3d  Thurs. ;  Jan.,   Mar.,  July,   Sept.  and  Nov.; 

Atlanta.  * 

Toledo  Transportation    Club. — L.   G.    Macomber,   Woolson   Spice   Co.,   To- 
ledo;  1st  Sat.;  annual.  May  6,  1911;  Toledo. 
Transportation  Club  of  Buffalo. — J.   M.   Sells,  Buffalo;   1st  Sat.  after  1st 

Wed.;  annual.  Dec.   13;   Buffalo. 
Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway.  New  York;  last 


Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and   .August;  New  York. 
T.  J.  Walt  '"         ~     "  "■         "■      " 

meetings  monthly;  Pittsburgh. 


Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — T. 


/alters,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh; 


Train  Despatciiers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stew- 
art   -Ave.,    Chicago;    annual,    June    20,    1911;    Baltimore. 

Traveling  Engineers'  -Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R., 
E.  Buff.-ilo. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg;   2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and   .August;  Winnipeg. 

Wood  Preservers'  .Association. — F.  J.  .Angier,  First  National  Bank  bldg., 
Chicago;  annual,   Jan.    17-19;  Chicago. 
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The  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
now  run  sleeping  cars  through  regularly  between  Duluth  and 
Port  Arthur  via  Fort  Frances. 

Bulletin  No.  81,  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  contains  a  forty-year  re- 
view of  freight  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  received  from  De- 
troit a  complaint  against  the  Pere  Marquette  and  other  railways 
in  Michigan,  charging  that  the  enforcement  of  the  Michigan 
demurrage  rules  on  interstate  traffic  is  unjust. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  which  owns  and  operates 
the  sleeping  cars  used  on  its  lines,  announces  that  on  the  lines 
from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis,  Chicago  to  Kansas  City  and  Chi- 
cago to  Houghton,  Mich.,  steel  sleeping  cars  are  now  in  use. 

The  announcements  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  that  its  ferry 
from  Jersey  City  to  Brooklyn,  around  the  southern  end  of 
Manhattan,  will  be  discontinued  November  27,  brings  out  the 
fact  that  this  ferry  is  made  use  of  by  many  truck  wagons  of 
large  warehouses  in  Brooklyn.  With  no  direct  ferry  these  wag- 
ons will  have  to  go  through  Manhattan,  and  make  two  ferry 
voyages. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  two  bulletins  giv- 
ing information  about  dry  farming.  A  statement  issued  by  the 
department  says  that  the  data  collected  on  this  subject  is  not 
yet  complete,  but  in  view  of  the  urgent  demand  of  settlers  and 
of  the  need  of  more  accurate  information  about  climate  and  rain- 
fall, these  bulletins  have  been  issued  to  meet  as  well  as  possible 
the  present  wants. 

The  New  York  Central  has  modified  its  rules  for  storage 
charges  on  baggage  remaining  at  stations  over  twenty-four  hours 
by  the  addition  of  a  clause  providing  for  the  waiving  of  charges 
when,  by  reason  of  strikes  or  riots  [such  as  have  occurred  in 
New  York  City  during  the  past  two  weeks],  the  removal  of 
baggage  is  rendered  impossible.  The  rules  now  provide  that  all 
baggage  thus  stored  is  at  the  owner's  risk. 

Lumber  merchants  in  San  Francisco  have  brought  suit  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  against  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
other  roads,  alleging  disobedience  of  the  order  issued  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  November,  1906,  ordering 
reductions  in  the  rates  on  lumber  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  San 
Francisco.  The  order  of  the  commission  specified  75  cents,  but 
the  complaint  says  that  the  roads  are  charging  85  cents. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  announces  that  new  cars  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  B.  &  A.  section  of  the  20th  Century  Limited  trains, 
and  that  these  trains  will  have  a  stenographer,  a  barber  and  a 
lady's  maid.  In  connection  with  the  publication  of  this  announce- 
ment in  the  Massachusetts  papers  it  is  said  that  the  average 
number  of  passengers  on  the  20th  Century  train  from  Boston 
to  Albany  is  14,  and  from  Albany  to  Boston  19.  These  trains 
have    been    running    since    August    15,    1909. 

According  to  a  consular  report,  a  line  of  steamships  is  to  be 
established  between  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  Valparaiso, 
Chili,  to  connect  there  with  the  railway  across  the  Andes,  under 
arrangements  by  which  passengers  and  mail  will  be  carried  from 
Australia  to  England  in  27  days.  The  Atlantic  voyage  will  be 
made  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Line  sailing  from  Huenos 
Ayrcs  and  Montevideo.  The  time  between  Australia  and  Eng- 
land by  way  of  the  Indian  ocean  is  usually  31  days. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  has  adopted  resolu- 
tions holding  that  the  "adniinistralioii  of  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  requires  a  certain  kimwlcdgc  that  can  be  had  only  by 
persons  who  have  had  a  wide  experience  in  traffic  matters,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  C'luumission  should  have  at  least  two  mem- 
bers pr>ssessing  the  experience  anrl  traffic  knowledge  mentioned." 
And  the  League  petitions  President  Taft  to  appoint  at  least  two 
traffic  men  when  pending  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  arc  made. 

The  center  of  corn  production  in  the  United  States  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  if  wc  remember  correctly,  has  been  Omaha — at 
least   Omaha   has   had   the   most   nr)isy   Corn    Exposition.     Now, 


howe\er,  the  Western  metropolis  wii'  ha\e  to  look  out  lor  its 
laurels.  It  has  a  rival  in  rock-ribbed  New  England.  At  the  New 
Englatid  corn  exposition,  held  at  Worcester  last  week,  a  prize  of 
$500  went  to  P.  C.  Davis  of  Granby,  Mass.,  for  having  raised 
103;:j  bushels  of  corn  on  a  single  acre.  This  was  the  final  meas- 
urement of  dry,  yellow,  flint  corn.  The  corn  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest measured  127  bushels,  shelled. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  announces  that  its 
midnight  express  trains  between  New  York  and  Boston  will 
hereafter  be  divided  into  two  sections  each  way,  the  second  sec- 
tion leaving  at  one  o'clock,  and  arriving  at  destination  at  seven 
o'clock ;  thus  running  through  six  hours  and  arriving  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  first  section,  which  starts  at  twelve  o'clock. 
The  second  section  will  have  no  cars  but  sleeping  cars,  and  one 
of  these  will  be  '"de  luxe'' ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sleeping  rooms  will 
have  brass  bedsteads,  and  the  fare  for  such  a  room  will  be  $12 
for  one  passenger,  or  $16.75  for  two  passengers.  The  transporta- 
tion fare  is  $4.75  for  each  passenger,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  cost  of  the  room  is  $7.25. 

The  Lehigh  Valley,  announcing  the  opening  of  the  Hudson 
&  Manhattan  underground  railway  to  Thirty-third  street.  New 
York  city,  and  the  discontinuance  after  November  27  of  the 
ferry  connections  from  Lehigh  Valley  trains  in  Jersey  City  (Penn- 
sylvania station)  to  Twenty-third  street,  New  York,  and  to 
Fulton  stret,  Brooklyn,  gives  notice  that  baggage  from  stations 
on  its  line  checked  to  New  York  will  be  delivered  at  Desbrosses 
street  station.  The  ferry  connections  will  be  to  Desbrosses 
street  and  Cortlandt  street,  and  baggage  for  Cortlandt  street 
must  be  so  designated.  Passengers  reaching  New  York  by 
Lehigh  Valley  trains  and  destined  for  Brooklyn  are  advised  to 
take  the  Hudson  tube  to  the  Hudson  Terminal  in  Manhattan 
and  thence  to  go  by  the  Interborough  subway  to  Borough  Hall, 
or  by  surface  street  cars  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has  completed  arrangements 
for  interchange  of  traffic  with  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
over  the  recently  completed  international  bridge  connecting 
Brownsville  Tex.,  and  Matamoros,  Mex.  By  the  traffic  agree- 
ment entered  into  several  months  ago  between  the  Frisco  and 
the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  and  other  Southern  Pacific  lines 
in  Texas,  the  use  of  the  Southern  Pacific  tracks  provides  the 
absent  link  in  the  Frisco  system  between  the  main  line  and  the 
St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico.  The  National  of  Mexico  has 
extended  one  of  its  branches  into  Matamoros,  and  this  will  be 
the  main  line  for  the  through  traffic  between  the  two  countries. 
Through  passenger  trains  from  New  Orleans  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  will  soon  be  put  on,  and  through  cars  will  probably  be 
run  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  to  the  Mexican 
capital      Freight  trains  are  already  running. 

John  S.  Runnells,  vice-president  and  general  counsel  ot  the 
Pullman  company,  in  an  interview  at  Chicago  November  10  said 
that  if  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  rehearing  the 
testimony  in  the  cases  involving  the  reasonableness  of  the  Pull- 
man company's  rates,  shall  reaffirm  its  holding  that  there  should 
be  a  difference  between  the  rates  for  upper  and  lower  berths,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Pullman  company  will  establish  the  desired 
(iiflferential.  He  said  that  some  of  tlie  reductions  ordered  by  the 
Commission,  particularly  in  the  rates  for  lower  berths,  are  felt 
by  the  company  to  be  too  groat,  and  that  additional  evidence  will 
be  presented  to  the  Commission  to  show  that  this  is  true.  Com- 
plaints regarding  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  and  the  profits 
of  the  Fiillmaii  company  have  been  filed  witli  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission by  the  state  railway  conunissions  of  Indiana,  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma,  and  a  hearing  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  No- 
vember 30. 

With  its  new  time-table  to  go  into  etTect  November  27,  when 
through  trains  will  run  to  and  from  Seventh  avenue.  New  York 
City,  the  Petmsylvania  Railroad  will  shorten  slightly  the  times 
of  many  of  the  trains.  The  cighteen-hour  train  to  Chicago, 
which  now  leaves  Jersey  City  at  4:14.  will  leave  New  York  at 
4:00.  Under  the  pr?sent  time-table  passengers  for  this  train 
leave  New  York  by  the  Twenty  third  street  ferry  at  3:55;  by  the 
Cortlandt  street  ferry  at  4:00.  and  from  Church  street,  by  the 
trains  of  the  Hudson  tubes,  at  4:05.  Other  trains  arc  changed 
in  a  similar  way.  There  is  a  new  train  to  Chicago  at  8:34  p.  m., 
running  through  in  25  hours,  and  the  Chicago  Limited  (5  p.  m.) 
is  to  run  through  in  22  hours,  or  two  hours  less  than  now. 
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On  tlic  s.mif  (l.ili-  llic  Jl)lli  iViiliiry  I.imiltd  .if  llii-  New  York 
Central,  which  is  now  an  all-slrcl  train,  will  he  chaiiKeil  so  an  to 
leave  New  York  at  fmir  n'l-lock,  the  same  as  the  IViiiisylvania'd 
train,  and  it  will  arrive  in  ChicnK')  at  K:55,  the  same  time  with 
the  I'ftmsylvania.  I  he  New  Yfirk  Central  will  also  pnt  nii  a 
twenty  two  limir  Ir.iin.  Icivini;   New   N'ork  .il   live  n'lluck. 

Switching    Rate   Agreement   at   Chicago. 

'I'he  (oiJowinK  is  the  text  of  ihe  aKrecmenl  reKardiiiK  switch- 
ing rates  at  ChicaKo,  whicii  ha.s  hecn  reached  hy  representa- 
tives of  the  railways  an  I  tiie  Chicago  Associatidn  of  Coni- 
nicrcc,  the  ChicaRo  15i>ard  of  Trade  and  the  Illinois  M:iniifac- 
tnrcrs'   Association: 

Al'PLICATION    Ol'    ClltCAGO    RATU. 

A  —  CliicaK"  rntcn  In  apply  on  nil  cnrloml  Ir-iffie  to  and  frnm  nil  indiiiilric), 
wnrrhon!<ni  nint  flcvntor<i  proviilril  with  privntc  siiliiiK!*  nnd  locntcil 
within  the  CMiicneo  lcrriti>ry.  nn  (Irlincd  hclow  in  srction  It,  the  line 
brinuinR  the  traflic  into  or  tnkinK  the  traffic  out  of  said  district  to 
nbiioih  Niu'h  connrctins  line  switchiiiK  charges  as  may  be  necessary 
li>  make  delivery  In  or  receive  from  snch  industries,  warehouses  and 
elevntors.  when  freiRht  charges  arc  $15  per  car,  or  more,  and  where 
frei»iht  chnrttes  nre  less  than  $15  per  car  the  rates  will  include  such 
Ixirlinn  of  cunnectinK  lilies'  snilchinK  charges  as  will  leave  the 
icviiuie  of  the  carrier  the  5anie  net  revenue  as  would  accrue  after  ab- 
sorption of  switching  charges  above  authorized  out  of  a  charge  of  $15 
per   ear. 

P — Definition  of  Chicago  Territory. — On  and  within  the  following  de- 
scribed boundary:  Commencing  at  Lake  Michigan  at  a  point  directly 
east  of  Clarke  Junction.  Ind.,  thence  from  Clarke  Junction  south- 
wcstwardly  through  Calumet  to  Crnssclli.  Ind..  inclusive;  then  via 
the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  and  C.  I.  &  S.  to  and  including  Osborn, 
Ind.;  thence  via  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.  to  Hammond.  Ind.,  inclusive; 
thence  westwardly  to  Liberty.  III.,  inclusive;  thence  northwest  to 
Unlton.  III.;  thence  southwest  to  and  including  Harvey;  thence  north- 
west through  Blue  Island.  III.,  inclusive:  thence  northwardly  on  and 
via  Ihe  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  through  Chicago  Ridge.  Argo  and  McCook 
to  Lagrange.  III.,  inclusive;  thence  north  through  Broadview.  Bell- 
wood  and  Proviso  to  Tranklin  Park.  III.,  inclusive;  thence  on  and 
via  the  Wisconsin  Central  to  Des  Plaincs.  III.,  inclusive;  thcncc  south- 
east on  and  via  the  C.  &  N.  \V.  to  Chicago  city  limits:  tlience  east 
along  the  Chicago  city  limits  to  I-akc  Michigan,  also  including  \Vebcr 
and  Grcedwood  Avenue  stations  on  the  Mayfair  cutoff  of  the  C.  & 
X.   \V. 

C — Connecting  Lines'  Switching. — On  traffic  other  than  grain,  coal  and 
coke,  the  connecting  lines'  switching  charge  of  the  delivering  or 
initial  road  to  be  not  greater  than  1  cent  per  100  lbs.,  niininuim  weight 
60,000  lbs. 

D — Connecting   line   switching   is   hereby    defined    to   be: 

(1)  The  movement  of  a  loaded  car  from  an  elevator,  warehouse. 
industry  or  place  of  business  located  upon  any  private  siding  to 
any   connecting   road   at   a   junction   point,   or 

(2)  The  movement  of  a  loaded  car  from  any  connecting  railway  at  a 
junction  point  to  any  elevator,  warehouse,  industry  or  place  of 
business    located    upon    any    private    siding: 

Proi-ided.  Ihe  point  from  and  the  point  to  which  the  car  is 
^uitchrd  are  both  within  the  limits  of  the  Chicago  territory  as  defined 
abo-,e,  and  Ihe  point  at  which  the  tra/Hc  originates  or  to  zchich  the 
traffic    is   destined    is   without    Chicago    territory. 

INDUSTRIAL     SWITCHING. 

A — Industrial  switching   is  hereby  defined   to  be   the   movement  of  a   loaded 

car  from  an  elevator,  warehouse,   industry  or  place  of  business   located 

upon    any    private    siding    to    another    elevator,    warehouse,    industry    or 

place    of    business    located    upon     any    private     siding,     when     point    of 

origin    and    destination    are    both    within    the    Chicago    switching    limits 

as   defined   in  paragraph   B,  below: 
B — Chicago    switching   limits   to   be   as    follows: 

Penna.   Co. — 

Indiana    Harbor.    Ind. 

Clarke    Junction,    Ind. 

Hammond.    Ind. 

Liberty.    III.,    and    north    and    west    of    these    points. 

P.    C.   C.   &  St.   L.— 

Dalton,   111.,   and   north   thereof. 

L.    S.    &   M.    S.— 

Indiana    Harbor.    Ind.,    and    north    and    west    thereof. 

M.   C— 

Gibson,  Ind..  and  west  and  north  thereof. 

C.    I.    &    S  — 

Osborn.    Ind..    and    north    thereof. 

N.  Y.   C.  S:   St.   L.— 

Osborn,    Ind.,    and    west    and    north    thereof. 

L  H.  Belt- 
Commencing  at  and  including  Indiana  Harbor.  Tnd..  then  south 
through  Calumet,  flrasselli  and  Gibson.  Ind..  to  Osborn.  Ind.. 
inclusive:  west  of  Gibson,  through  Hammond.  Ind.,  Calumet  Park 
and  Dalton.  III.,  to  Blue  Island.  111.,  inclusive;  thence  northwardly 
through  Chicago  Ridge.  Argo.  McCook.  Lagrange,  Broadview, 
Bellwood  and  Proviso.  III.,  to  Frank  Park.  111.,  inclusive,  includ- 
ing   its   branches   within    these   boundaries. 

C.   B.   &  Q.— 

Qyde,    III.,    and   east   thereof. 

C.  &  N.  \V.— 

Fortieth  avenue,  Chicago,  shops  and  east  and  south  thereof,  in- 
cluding its  Wood  street.  Sixteenth  street  and  Stock  Yards  lines; 
north  of  Chicago  shops  through  and  including  Cragin  to  Mayfair. 
thence   southeast   to   and    including    Dcering. 

C.    M.    &    St.    P. — Galewood    and   east   and    south    thereof;    Mayfair   and 
east  and  south  thereof;   south  of  Wilson  avenue. 
C — Industrial     Switching    Charge: 

(I)  Maximum  industrial  switching  charge  between  two  industries 
located  on  the  same  road,  I'/i  cents  per  100  lbs.,  minimum  weight 
60.000  lbs. 


(2)  llriwrrn  nil  jiulualry  on  one  railroad  and  an  Induatry  on  anollicr 
rnllroad.  Ihe  rnlirc  chariio  nut  Ut  exceed  \</t  ccnli  (icr  100  ItM., 
inininiiim    wclHht    60,000    ll». 

(.1)  Where  Ihrrr  or  more  roada  are  required,  Ihr  intermediate  line  or 
linra'  <  liuruc  iinl  In  exceed  \'/i  ccnU  per  100  lb*.,  minimum  weight 
60,000    till,    for    each    inlermedintr    line. 

Note. —  The  forcRoinii  indiialfial  awilching  chariiea  do  not  apply  l» 
grniii.  eiinl  nr  cuke.  'Ilicrc  ia  to  be  no  change  in  Ihe  rate*  for 
nwliehliiK  on   grnin. 

D — No  elinrgc  in  to  tie  made  a^ainat  any  conaignee  or  conaignor  for  tiae  of 
cnr»,  per  dieiii,  or  olherwiar.  than  as  aliown  above  for  Ihe  awilching 
iiiovcment  of  nny  lo.ided  ear  or  ears,  exer  pt  demurrnxc  charge  at- 
•eaaed  in  accordance  with  rulea  of  the  (  hicago  Demurrage  llureau. 
No  chnrgo  ahnll  he  made  for  the  movement  of  any  empty  cir  pre- 
ceiling    or    succeeding   a    loaded    car    awilching    movcmcni. 

The  adoption  of  the  forcRoing  code  of  rules  is  hcinj?  opposed 
iiy  a  small  minority  of  shippers,  but  it  is  helicvcd  that  as  it 
has  the  hacking  of  all  the  large  railway  and  shipping  interests 
il    will    finally   jircvail. 


Crop  Conditions. 

The  United  States  Department  of  AKriculturc  has  made  the 
following  general  review  of  crop  conditions: 

The  harvests  of  1910  have  been  nearly  completed,  with  results 
exceeding  the  expectations  during  the  growing  period..  Pre- 
liminary estimates  have  been  made  of  the  production  of  most 
of  the  important  crops,  from  w-hich  it  appears  that  the  aggre- 
gate production  of  crops  in  1910  are  approximately  7.6  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  crops  of  1909 — and  about  9.1  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  average  annual  production  of  the  preceding  five  years. 

The  aggregate  of  this  year's  crop  production  in  each  state, 
based  on  preliminary  estimates,  is  given  below;  the  first  figure 
after  each  state  indicates  the  total  crop  production  in  1910,  as 
compared  with  total  production  in  1909;  the  second  figure  indi- 
cates production  in  1910,  compared  with  the  average  production 
in  the  preceding  five  years ;  100  representing  last  year's  produc- 
tion in  the  first  case,  100  representing  the  average  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  preceding  five  years  in  the  second: 

Maine  120,  114;  New  Hampshire  128,  115;  Vermona  118,  117; 
Massachusetts  113,  110;  Rhode  Island  113,  107:  Connecticut  118, 
118;  New  York  114,  109;  New  Jersey  119,  113;  Pennsylvania 
119,  109. 

Delaware  147,  134;  Maryland  122,  110;  Virginia  118,  121; 
West  Virc;inia  99,  112;  North  Carolina  116,  123;  South  Carolina 
lis,  133;  Georgia  104,  111;  Florida  106,  116. 

Ohio  104,  110;  Indiana  107,  115;  Illinois  104,  115;  Michigan  98, 
108;  Wisconsin  82,  85;  Minnesota  90,  111;  Iowa  107,  105; 
Missouri  111,  113;  North  Dakota  40,  47;  South  Dakota  84,  98; 
Nebraska  99,  96 ;  Kan.sas  95,  9.^. 

Kentucky  101,  113;  Tennessee  118.  117;  Alabama  130,  120; 
Mississippi  134,  120;  Louisiana  116,  116;  Texas  143,  143;  Okla- 
homa 115,   101;   Arkansas   131,  125. 

Montana  89,  160;  Wyoming  102,  149;  Colorado  79,  93;  New 
Mexico  83,  119;  Arizona  76,  98;  Utah  98,  106;  Nevada  149,  183; 
Idaho  95,  120;  Washington  82,  93;  Oregon  102,  111;  California, 
122,  116. 

The  preliminary  estimates  of  production  in  1910,  with  com- 
parisons, of  such  crops  as  have  been  estimated  quantitatively  by 
the  bureau  of  statistics,  wilii  their  average  farm  prices  on  No- 
vember 1,  1910,  and  November  1,  1909,  are  as  follov/s : 

PRODUCTION    (000   omitted).                      price  (a). 

CROPS.  1910  Av.   5   Vrs.  Nov.  1,  Nov.  1, 

Preliminary.  1909.  1904-1908.  1910.  1909. 

Corn     bu.  3,121.381  2,772,376  2,695,517  52.6  62.2 

Wheat    "  691.769  737,189  655,866  90.5  99.9 

Oats    "  1,096,396  1,007,353  874,863            34.9  41.0 

Barley    "  158,138  170,284  155.134  61.5  53.3 

Rye     "  32,083  32,239  30,504  71.6  73.6 

Buckwheat    ...     "  17,084  17.438  14,880  65.9  71.6 

Flaxseed    "  15,050  25,856  25,822  229.4  139.8 

Potatoes    "  328,787  376.537  295,707  55.7  57.8 

Hay    tons  60,116  64,938  62,570  $11.96  $10.35 

Tobacco     lbs.  967,150  949,357  678,422  


(a).     Cents  per  bushel  except  hay. 

Prices  for  important  crops  averaged,  on  November   1,  about 
5.4  per  cent.  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
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The   Ncedi  of  Co-oper;«tion    Between   the  Government  And    the 
Railways. 

Ill  (liM-iiHsiiiK  with  .'i  rriircsciilativc  f)f  I  he  H'all  Street  J our- 
viit  the  caiixc  iiiul  rlYcct  of  the  present  (lifliculty  American  Rail- 
way* nrr  cxpcricncinK  in  M-lliiiK  sctitrities  on  favorable  terms), 
J.  C.  Sinart,  vii-t-prcsidcnt  and  Rcncral  tnanaKfr  of  the  Eric, 
said:  "liic  linn-  lias  runic  when  a  basis  of  co-operation  such  as 
has  never  existed  nuist  he  estahlishcd  between  tlic  railways  and 
the  public. 

"A  complete  understnndinR  must  be  reached.  Those  who  own  the 
railways  nuist  recognize  the  temper  of  the  present  day  public  mind, 
(hit  of  date  tactics  must  be  abolished.  Kuyinj?  railways  indiscrimi- 
nately rcnanlless  of  public  opposition  must  he  done  awaj  with. 
The  one  man  control  idea  is  no  longer  tenable.  What  is  needed 
is  the  proper  co-operation  of  the  owners  and  the  managers  of 
railways  with  the  regidating  bodies  appointed  by  the  people  of 
this  couiUry,  and  if  those  who  arc  in  power  in  the  railroads  ap- 
preciated this  and  carefully  entered  into  such  co-operation  I 
believe  railway  securities  could  be  made  as  stable  as  any  other 
investment  in  the  country,  or  even  more  so. 

"The  same  method  should  be  adopted  in  this  country  that  is  in 
vogue  abroad.  Railway  securities  should  be  issued  in  small  de- 
nominations and  sold  over  the  counter  to  the  poor  people  and 
working  oI;isses  who  now  put  their  money  in  tlie  saving  banks, 
getting  therefore  a  nominal  interest.  These  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  get  4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  on  their  money  if  the  op- 
portunity was  put  within  their  reach.  At  present  they  get  a 
smaller  return  which  represents  but  a  portion  of  the  income  the 
savings  banks  derive  from  investing  the  peoples'  savings  largely 
in  railway  securities. 

"Intelligent  regulation  will  solve  one  of  the  largest  problems 
with  which  the  railways  now  have  to  deal.  Intelligent  co-opera- 
lion  on  the  part  of  the  railways  will  be  a  help  to  this  solution 
and  issuance  of  railway  securities  in  denominations  that  will 
put  them  within  the  reach  of  the  working  class  of  moderate 
means  will  be  another." 

Ships  Favored  at  New  Orleans. 

By  constitutional  amendment,  approved  November  8,  the  state 
of  Louisiana  will  exempt  oversea  steamship  lines  domiciled  or 
to  be  domiciled  at  a  Louisiana  port  from  all  municipal  parish 
and  state  taxes  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  J.  W.  Porch, 
father  of  the  measure,  believes  that  the  people  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  will  finance  at  least  one  big  steamship  line  between  New 
Orleans  and  China,  and  the  Philippines,  Japan  and  other  Far 
Eastern  countries.  Two  extensive  projects  are  under  consider- 
ation for  the  installation  and  operation  of  steel  barge  lines 
between  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  now  have  authority  to 
issue  bonds  and  with  the  proceeds  erect  and  operate  a  system  of 
modern  waterside  machine  equipped  warehouses,  the  idea  being 
to  utilize  the  public  credit  and  the  publicly  owned  harbor  frontage 
to  the  maximum  extent  in  upbuilding  Mississippi  valley  com- 
merce through  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 


Long   and    Short   Haul. 

The  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  amended  act  bill  will 
be  discussed  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
at  its  offices  in  Washington  November  28,  according  to  a  notice 
issued  by  the  commission. 

The  following  questions  arising  under  the  fourth  section  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce  as  amended  June  18,  1910,  will  be 
considered : 

Does  this  section  apply  to  export  and  import  rates,  tranship- 
ment rates,  proportional  rates,  excursion  rates,  commutation 
rates,  or  any  of  them? 

Is  it  a  violation  of  this  section  if  a  carrier  maintains  rates 
which  are  in  conformity  with  the  rule  of  the  fourth  section,  and 
in  connection  therewith  provides  for  absorption  of  switching 
charges  on  competitive  business  but  not  on  non-competitive 
business,  with  the  result  that  the  rate  from  the  more  distant 
competitive  point,  minus  the  switching  charge  which  is  absorbed, 
makes  a  total  charge  less  than  that  on  like  shipment  from  a 
shorter    distance,    intermediate,    non-competitive    point,    plus    a 


swilcliiiig  charge  which  would  liavc  to  be  pai<l  on  the  non- 
competitive bimincm  to  reach  the  same  delivery  point? 

If  a  carrier  has  been  given  authority  to  maintain  from  the 
nrmcompctilivc  intrrnitdiatc  points  rates  higher  than  frfun  more 
distant  competitive  point.s,  and  a  new  intermediate  itlation  i% 
opened,  would  it  violate  this  section  of  the  act,  or  the  pcrrni.s- 
sion,  if  the  carrier  established  rates  to  and  from  the  new  station 
the  same  as,  or  in  harmony  with,  the  rales  to  anrl  from  the 
nearest  intermediate  station? 

If  a  carrier  is  authorized  to  maintain  rates  to  or  from  a 
given  point,  which  arc  not  in  conformity  with  the  fourth  section, 
and  it  constructs  a  branch-like  connection  with  the  main  line 
at  such  point,  and  establishes  rates  to  and  from  stations  on  such 
branch  line  by  adding  locals  or  arbitraries  to  the  rates  to  and 
from  the  junction  point,  would  such  branch-line  rates  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law  or  the  permission? 

The  commission  will  not  at  this  session  consider  the  merits  of 
any  particular  application  or  class  of  applications  for  relief  under 
the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section,  but  only  the  meaning  and 
application  of  the  section  in  the  respects  above  mentioned. 


INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   COMMISSION. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  appointed  John  T. 
Marchand  as  an  attorney.  Mr.  Marchand  was  formerly  for 
several  years  in  the  service  of  the  commission  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  criminal  offences  against  the  Interstate  Commerce  law. 

Reparation    Awarded. 

Nelson  D.  Slikrell  v.  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Railway  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Cockrell: 

Tariff  of  initial  carrier  naming  advanced  rate  did  not  prop- 
erly cancel  lower  rate  named  in  tariff  of  another  carrier  to  which 
rate  initial  carrier  was  a  party.     (19  I.  C.  C,  404.) 

Fred  W.  Green,  receiver  for  Ionia  Wagon  Co.,  v.  Alabama 
Great  Southern   et  al.     Opinion   by  Ccmmissiomr  Prouty: 

Rates  on  hickory  spokes  from  Fort  Payne,  Ala.,  and  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  found  unreasonable  when 
compared  with  the  rates  on  hard-wood  lumber.  (19.  I.  C.  C, 
458.) 


Complaints  Dismissed. 

5".  T.  Fish  &  Co.  v.  Nezv  York,  Chicago  &■  St.  Louis  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Cockrell: 

Complaint  of  misrouting  not  sustained.     (19  I.  C.  C,  452.) 

Sikeston  Mercantile  Co.  v.  Boston  &  Maine  et  al.  Opinion  by 
Commi.9sioner  Cockrell: 

Complainant's  allegation  of  misrouting  not  sustained.  (19  I. 
C.  C,  422.) 

Proposed   Hearings  and   Suspensions  of  Tariffs. 

The  commission  is  to  give  hearings  next  week  on  the  question 
of  issuing  regulations  for  telephone,  telegraph  and  cable  com- 
panies, in  accordance  with  the  law  passed  last  June.  None  of 
these  companies  has  as  yet  filed  tariffs  with  the  commission. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  March  31,  tariffs  filed  by 
the  Illinois  Central  and  other  roads  showing  increased  rates  on 
freight  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  These 
tariffs  are  those  restoring  reductions  which  were  made  in  the 
Burnham-Munger  case. 

The  commission  has  suspended  tariffs  filed  by  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  on  coal  to  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  March  1  tariffs  filed  by 
the  raihvays  on  freight  from  Ohio  river  points  to  New  Orleans. 

Misrouting   Justified. 

5".  M.  Isbell  &  Co.  v.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  et  a!. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Cockrell: 

Initial  carrier  held  not  responsible  for  misrouting  shipment  via 
an  Ohio  river  crossing  taking  higher  combination  than  might 
have  been  obtained  via  another  Ohio  river  crossing  using,  as  a 
factor,  a  special  commodity  rate  south  of  the  river,  the  initial 
carrier  not  being  a  party  to  the  rates  named  by  the  line  south  of 
the  river.    Complaint  dismissed.     (19  I.  C.  C,  448.) 
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Terminal     Rates    from    Central    to    Trunk    Line    Territory. 

Albert  Preston  v.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  et  al.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Clark: 

A  rate  of  20.5  cents  charge  from  Rockhouse,  Ky.,  to  Brock- 
wayville,  Pa.,  previous  to  July,  1907,  is  attacked,  because  it  was 
higher  than  the  rate  from  Buffalo  and  Salamanca  to  Rockhouse, 
Brockwayville  being  an  intermediate  point.  Buffalo  and  Sala- 
manca are  terminal  rate  points  between  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation and  Trunk  Line  territory,  and  since  the  shipment  moved 
before  the  amendment  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  and 
was  not  therefore  a  violation  of  the  act,  it  was  not  unreasonable. 
This  case  affords  no  adequate  foundation  for  a  determination 
of  the  rate  adjustment  for  this  important  territory.  (19  I  C  C 
406.) 

Rates   on    Bread    and   Cake. 

Oak  Grove  Farm  Creamery  t.  Adams  Express  Co.  et  al. 
'Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty: 

Complainant  alleges  that  defendants'  rates  on  cake  are  un- 
reasonable as  compared  with  their  rates  on  bread.  Defendants 
may  properly  apply  a  somewhat  lower  rate  on  bread  than  on 
cake;  but  the  present  rates  on  cake  are  unreasonable  and  should 
not  exceed  the  regular  merchandise  rates,  excluding  the  weight 
■of  the  hamper  in  which  the  cake  is  shipped. 

Defendants'  tariffs  provide  that  the  bread  rate  shall  apply  to 
mixed  shipments  of  bread  and  cake,  but  not  unless  at  least  50 
per  cent,  of  the  shipment  consists  of  bread.  Complainant  con- 
tends that  this  rule  bars  it  from  making  mixed  shipments,  while 
it  permits  certain  of  its  competitors  who  bake  both  bread  and 
cake  to  obtain  the  bread  rate  upon  shipments  of  bread  and  cake ; 
held,  that  the  above  rule  of  defendants  discriminates  against  com- 
plainant, and  is  unjust  and  unreasonable,  and  should  be  discon- 
tinue!.    (19  I.  C.  C,  454.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  reduced  the  pres- 
ent rate  on  piling  from  St.  Tammany  to  New  Orleans,  which  is 
5}/2  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  on  cross  ties  from  Rio  to  Slidell,  which 
is  5  cents  per  100  lbs.,  to  3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  second  district, 
has  made  an  order  requiring  the  Rutland  Railroad  to  show 
cause  at  Albany  on  November  14  why  it  should  not  be  required 
to  run  its  train  No.  6  on  schedule  time.  An  investigation  of 
the  running  time  of  this  train  showed  that  for  the  period  of  15 
months  from  June,  1509,  to  antl  including  .August,  1910,  at  no 
time  excepting  during  the  month  of  June,  1909,  has  this  train 
arrived  on  time  at  Chatham  to  exceed  ten  days  in  any  month, 
and  the  delays  have  averaged  from  20  to  38.2  minutes  per  day 
run. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana,  in  a  case  brought  by  the 
Jahncke  Navigation  Company  against  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  finds 
that  rates  on  gravel  and  sand  from  Thompson's  Spur  to  New 
Orleans  and  intermediate  points  are  too  low  and  are  unre- 
muncrative.  The  facts  show,  the  commission  believes,  that  a 
contractor,  Thompson,  built  a  spur  from  a  sand  and  gravel  pit 
to  a  connection  with  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  that  since  he 
was  able  to  ship  a  large  amount  of  business,  the  railway  com- 
pany granted  him  very  low  rates  on  sand  and  gravel,  making 
the  rate  theoretically  open  to  any  one ;  but  since  'niompson 
owned  the  only  gravel  pit  at  Thompson's  Spur,  from  which  the 
rate  applied,  in  practice  the  rate  of  $12  a  carload  was  not  re- 
munerative and  discriminated  against  other  producers  of  gravel. 
The  rate  had  been  in  effect  for  five  years  without  any  complaint 
against  it,  and  the  defendants  claimed  that  this  rate  was  fixed 
by  water  competition. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Railrnad  Commission  has  decided 
that  the  charge  of  80  cents  per  ton  for  the  tr:insfer  of  freight 
between  induslrial  sidings  "u  the  I'emisylvania  Railroad  and  the 
lines  of  the  F'hiladelpliia  Reading  at  liarrisburg  is  unre.isonable. 
One  of  the  points  made  by  the  defendants  was  that  it  was 
necessary  to  charge  a  high  rate  for  the  transfer  of  freight 
from  induslrial  sidings  located  on  its  own  lines  to  the  lines  of 
its  competitor  so  as  to  prevent  the  routing  of  freight  over  the 
competitor's  lit)c  in  preft-renre  to  the  company's  own   line.     The 


commission  holds  that  the  connecting  carrier  has  no  right  to 
dictate  the  rout  of  incoming  or  outgoing  shipments :  its  only 
privilege  is  to  direct  the  movement  asked  of  its  own  lines  and 
to  charge  and  receive  just  remuneration.  The  commission  is 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  railway  company's  control 
of  its  terminals  is  so  absolute  that  it  can  refuse  to  receive 
shipments  near  its  terminals  frOm  a  competing  line  for  delivery 
at  its  terminals ;  but  that  has  reference  to  delivery  at  its  own 
proper  terminals  and  not  on  a  private  siding  of  an  industry 
located  on  its  lines  in  such  terminal  districts.  The  commission, 
being  without  power  to  order,  recommends  that  the  transfer  of 
carloads  of  sixth-class  freight  be  reduced  from  80  cents  to  35 
cents  per  ton. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana,  on  November  23, 
1910,  will  consider  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  mileage  tariff  of 
rates  to  apply  on  shipments  of  lumber,  staves,  and  stave  bolts, 
and  the  following  rates  are  proposed : 

Distances.  Cor  Loads.  Rates. 

25  miles  and  less   5c. 

SO  miles  and  over   25 5J4c- 

75  miles  and  over   50 6c. 

100  miles  and  over   75 A'Ac. 

125   miles  and  over    100 7c. 

150  miles  and  over    125 8c. 

175  miles  and  over    150 8V;C. 

200  miles  and  over    9c. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana,  will,  at  a  general  ses- 
sion to  be  held  November  22,  1910,  consider  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  mileage  tariff  of  rates  on  sand  and  gravel,  between 
points  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  at  the  following  rates : 

Single  Line  Rates.  Car  Loai.i.  Cents. 

25  miles  and  less     1 

75  miles  and  over  25    \\ii 

125  miles  and  over  75    2 

150  miles  and  over   125    '  3 

175  miles  and  over  150    4 

200  miles  and  over  175    5 

225  miles  and  over  200    6 

250  miles  <ind  over  225    6J4 

275   miles  and  over  250 7 

300  miles  and  over  275    T/i 

Over  300  miles  8 

The  Public  Service  Commission,  second  district,  has  ordered 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company 
to  change  the  time  of  its  passenger  train  No.  72,  known  as  the 
Albany  accommodation,  so  that  it  will  leave  Utica  at  5:10  P.  M. 
instead  of  6  ;05  P.  M.,  and  stop  at  the  stations  now  accom- 
modated on  its  present  schedule.  The  company  is  given  the 
option  of  either  changing  the  time  of  this  train  or  running  an- 
other train  upon  the  time  ordered.  The  change  is  required  to 
be  put  into  effect  on  or  before  Sunday,  November  20.  The 
order  was  made  following  the  complaint  of  William  Schernier- 
horn,  et  al  of  St.  Johnsville  and  other  points  along  the  line 
between  Utica  and  .Mbany.  Complainants  are  workmen  living  in 
the  village  of  Fort  Plain,  etc.,  and  employed  in  the  city  of 
Little  Falls.  They  are  obliged  to  use  train  No.  72,  and  that 
under  the  present  arrangement  they  are  obliged  to  wait  an  hour 
before  any  train  can  take  them  to  their  homes,  making  them  ar- 
rive there  at  a  late  and  inconvenient  hour. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  second  district, 
has  ordered  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  in  order  to  accommodate 
passenger  travel  at  Clansevoort,  Saratoga  county,  to  run,  begin- 
ning November  14,  1910,  its  present  passenger  train  No.  71  at 
Saratoga  Springs  instead  of  at  I'"ort  Kdward,  tor  one  trip  and 
that  train  for  that  trip  shall  leave  .Saratoga  Springs  at  6:05 
A.  M.,  and  to  extend  the  running  of  its  train  No.  86  for  one 
trip  from  Fort  Fdward  to  Saratoga  Springs,  train  reaching  Sara- 
toga Springs  at  6:55  P.  M.  The  order  followed  a  complaint 
made  by  28  residents  of  Gansevoort,  who  stated  that  they  were 
daily  commuters  and  working  at  Fort  Fdward.  Hudson  Falls 
and  (ilens  Falls,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  taking  off  of  trains 
Nos.  71  and  86  they  were  unable  to  continue  their  residence  at 
Gansevoort.  The  trains  in  question  had  been  running  from  six 
to  eight  years  prior  to  September,  when  they  were  taken  off. 

COURT  NEWS. 

The  tour  cases  involving  the  conslitiition.ility  i>f  the  employers' 
liability  law  passed  by  Congress  in  UX)8,  which  are  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  will  not  be  argued  until 
January  16. 


N..VK.MI1IK     H.    ItllO. 
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ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,   Financial   and    Legal   Officers. 

K.  I'.  l'"iill\vn()(|  has  hem  .nppoinfcd  auditor  of  the  Wcstrrn 
AllcnluMiy,  willi  oflicc  at  I'lttshurKh,  I'a.,  succcidinK  K.  S.  Wil- 
son, rcslKHcd  to  go  into  oilier  husiness. 

S.  J.  lUMrilsire,  clain)  .'iRont  of  Iho  Miniicipnlis  &  .St.  I.oiiis 
and  tlic  Iowa  C'cntral  :it  Minnr.'ipniis,  Minn.,  Ii.is  hi-rii  .'ippoinlcd 
d.iinis  att;>riK-\.  willi  ollioc  at  MimK'a)i'ili-i.  .S.  W.  r.illnn  suc- 
ceeds  Mr.    Heardslee. 

Ci.  G.  Lacy,  vice-president  of  llic  .St.  Joscpli  &  Ciraiid  Island 
at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  hccn  elected  president,  witli  ollkc  at 
St.  Joseph.  I'lic  oflicc  of  president  has  been  vacant  since  the 
retirement  of  \V.  T.  Van  Rnnit  in  1908. 

'I'lic  following  ollicers  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Oliio  have  ii;id 
their  authority  extended  over  the  Hocking  Valley:  F.  M. 
Whitaker,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traflic;  G.  R.  Wall,  as- 
sistant to  president,  and  L.  R  Sullivan,  comptroller,  all  with 
oftices  at  Richmond,  Va. 

J.  E.  Muhlfeld,  whose  election  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  with  orticc  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  amunmccd  in  these  columns,  was  born  September 
18,  1872.  He  graduated  from  Purdue  University  in  Deccnrber, 
1892.  He  began  railway  work  in  May,  1890,  as  assistant  to  the  civil- 
engineer  of  the  Peru  &  Detroit,  now  the  Winona  Interurban 
Railway,  and  resumed  his  college  work  at  Purdue  in  October 
of  the  same  year.  From  June  to  September,  1891,  and  for  the 
same  months  of  1892  he  was  employed  at  the  Ft.  Wayne  shops 
of  the  Wabash  as  a  machinist  apprentice.  After  graduation 
he  returned  to  the  Wabash  as  a  machinist  apprentice  and  was 
promoted  as  follows :  To  machinist  and  gang  foreman,  locomo- 
tive engineer  and  fireman,  roundhouse  foreman,  general  fore- 
man of  the  locomotive  and  car  department  at  Tilton,  HI.,  and 
general  foreman  on  the  Buffalo  division  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
In  l*"cbruary,  1899,  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic  on  the 
Western  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
and  two  years  later  was  transferred  with  the  same  title  to 
Montreal,  Que.  Later,  in  1901,  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
machinery  and  rolling  stock  of  the  Canadian  Government  roads 
at  Moncton,  N.  R..  which  position  he  held  for  a  year.  He  was 
then  made  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Raltimore  &  Ohio,  and  from  February  to  June, 
1903,  was  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  same  road  at 
Newark,  Ohio.  He  w-as  then  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  which  position  he  held  until  November,  1908. 
From  the  latter  date  until  the  date  of  his  recent  election  he 
has  been  doing  steam  railway  expert  work. 

Operating   Officers. 

L.  W.  Berry  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  &  Long  Branch,  with  office  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

G.  E.  Geer  has  been  appointed  train  master  of  the  Western 
division  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  office  at  Clarion, 
Iowa. 

W.  G.  Curren  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  car  service 
of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
succeeding  J.  P.  Spivey,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

William  B.  Jones,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  with  office  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has 
resigned,  and  that  office  has  been  abolished. 

W.  W.  Waits  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  terminals 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  in  charge  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  terminals, 
with  office  at  Inman  yards,  succeeding  G.  A.  Bradley,  resigned. 

T.  A.  McKinstry,  assistant  superintendent  on  the  Salt  Lake 
division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  east  of  Sparks,  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  has  been  transferred  to  Imlay,  Nev.,  succeeding  B.  A. 
Campbell,  resigned.    H.  W.  Wistner  succeeds  Mr.  McKinstry. 

John  McGie,  division  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Is- 
land &  Pacific  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 


tendent of  the  Ciiicago,  Kuck  Ltlund  &  Gulf,  with  office  at  Ft. 
Worth,  Tex.,  succeeding  M.  McKcriian,  resigned.  Frank  N. 
Tinsinan,  trainmaster  on  the  Oklahoma  division,  succeeds  Mr. 
McGic. 

K.  J.  Wright,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Western  division 
of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Hudson  division,  with 
office  at  New  York,  succeeding  I'.  T.  Slack.  H.  E.  Hrown,  as- 
sistant suj)erintcn<lcnt  of  the  I  ludson  division,  at  New  York, 
succeeds  Mr.  Wright,  and  D.  H.  Fleming,  trainmaster  at  West 
Albany,  succeeds  Mr.  Brown. 

E.  Raymond,  division  superintendent  of  the  Atchison,  Topcka 
&  Santa  I'\:  at  Chillicothe,  111.,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  western  clistrict  of  the  eastern  lines,  with  office 
at  Newton,  Kan.,  succeeding  II.  W.  Sharp,  appointed  division 
superintendent  at  Newton.  George  F.  Aycr,  division  super- 
intendent at  Newton,  succeeds  Mr.  Raymond.  Payson  Ripley, 
trainmaster  at  Newton,  has  been  appointed  a  division  super- 
intendent, with  office  at  Chanutc,  Kan.,  succeeding  J.  L.  Barnes, 
appointed  general  agent,  with  office  at  Chanute. 

Traffic  Officers. 

Lc  Grand  White  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  H.  Cummings,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Great 
Western,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  transferred  to  Omaha. 

W.  C.  B.  Allen  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern,  with  office  at  Mena,  Ark.,  succeeding  Guy  B. 
Wood,   promoted. 

W.  A.  Wayman,  agent  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
has  been  appointed  agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeding  R.  G. 
Cook,   promoted. 

J.  H.  Meglemry  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  succeeding  W.  A.  Shropshire,  resigned. 

C.  F.  Smith,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Louisiana  Railway 
&  Navigation  Company  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  been  ap- 
l)ointed  general  agent,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding  E. 
L.  Whitney,  assigned  to  other  duties.    P.  J.  Rupp  succeeds  Mr. 

Smith. 

L.  IL  Saunders,  contracting  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  Houston,  succeeding  W.  D.  Morgan, 
promoted. 

Wm.  Penn,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  a  district  passen- 
ger agent,  with  office  at  Terra  Haute,  Ind.    E.  F.  Copperthwaite 

succeeds  Mr.  Penn. 

H.  B.  Ilolbcrt,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  division  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  succeeding  Frank  Cas- 
sidy,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

E.  W.  Green,  and  not  J.  M.  Green,  has  been  appointed  a  com- 
mercial agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  office  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  succeeding  Paul  Gruber,  resigned.  This  cor- 
rects an  item  in  our  issue  of  November  4,  page  885. 

Clyde  Hogsett  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  office  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  suc- 
ceeding Fred  J.  Kemper,  whose  appointment  as  traveling  freight 
agent  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns. 

Claude  C.  Hill,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral traveling  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  R.  S. 
Elsworthy,  transferred  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  city  passenger 
agent. 

John  C.  Stone,  district  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  chief 
clerk  in  the  traftic  department  at  San  Francisco,  succeeding  E.  W. 
Clapp,  promoted.  James  O'Gara,  city  ticket  agent  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, succeeds  Mr.   Stone. 
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C.  H.  Mann,  city  ticket  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling 
passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Houston,  Te.x.,  succeeding  John 
F.  Sullivan,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 
R.  J.  Hamilton  succeeds  Mr.  Mann. 

L.  W.  Price,  division  passenger  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general  bag- 
gage agent,  with  office  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  succeeding  W.  M. 
Dyer,  assigned  to  other  duties.  F.  R.  Newman,  district  passen- 
ger agent  at  Denver,  Colo.,  succeeds  Mr.  Price,  and  W.  L.  Evans, 
district  passenger  agent  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Newman. 

Rolla  R.  Mitchell,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  ^Io., 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  October  30, 
1874,  at  Ottawa,  Kan.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1896,  and  began  railway  work  in  September,  1897, 
with  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf  as  a  clerk  in  the  gen- 
eral freight  office.  He  was  later  made  contracting  agent  at  Tex- 
arkana,  Tex.,  and  in  1900  was  appointed  general  agent  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  successor  of  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Pittsburgh  &  Gulf.  The  next  year  he  was  transferred 
to  Shreveport,  La.,  where  he  remained  until  1906.  He  was  then 
appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Tex- 
arkana,  from  which  office  he  was  promoted  to  general  freight 
agent. 

Engineering   and    Rolling   Stock   Officers. 

William  Michel,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Hock- 
ing Valley,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  with  office  at 
Columbus.  He  will  also  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
engineer  maintenance  of  way. 

The  jurisdiction  of  W.  D.  Taylor,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton,  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  the  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central,  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  two  latter  roads,  and  R.  G.  Kenly,  the  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and  the 
Iowa  Central,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  those  roads, 
with  office  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

G.  W.  Preston,  roadmaster  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
at  Amory,  Miss.,  has  been  transferred  to  Birmingham,  Ala., 
succeeding  J.  H.  Cooper,  deceased.  J.  T.  Gannon  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  roadmaster  at  Amory,  succeeding  Mr.  Preston. 

Purchasing  Officers. 

The  jurisdiction  of  E.  S.  Wortham,  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  the  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central,  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  two  latter  roads,  and  W.  G.  Manchester  has  been 
appointed  purchasing  agent  and  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central,  with  office  at 
Cedar  Lake  (Minneapolis),  Minn.  L.  A.  Williams  will  continue 
as  storekeeper  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at 
Minneapolis;  and  H.  V.  V.  Chapman  as  storekeeper  of  the 
Iowa  Central,  with  office  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


OBITUARY. 

Ashley  J.  Elliott,  manager  of  the  Illinois  and  Iowa  Demurrage 
Bureau  and  secretary  of  the  Peoria  division  of  the  American 
Association  of  Railway  Superintendents,  with  office  at  Peoria, 
III.,  died  at  Peoria  on  November  10. 

Frank  Grundy,  president  of  the  Tcmiscouata  Railway  and 
vice-president  of  the  Quebec  Central,  died  November  14  at  his 
home  in  SherbroDke,  Que.  Mr.  (Jrimdy  was  born  March  28, 
1836,  at  Bury,  Lancashire,  EnRland.  He  began  railway  work 
in  IS.SO  as  a  clerk  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  &  Lincolnshire. 
From  1851  to  18.S4  he  was  with  the  East  I^incashire  Railway, 
and  then  for  about  nine  years  was  with  the  Oxford,  Worcester 
&  Wolverhampton,  afterwards  the  Western  Midland  Railway, 
and  now  the  Great  Western  of  England.  From  1863  to  1868 
he  was  manager  of  the  Mid-Wales  and  Swansea  &  Caermar- 
thcn  railways  and  Milford  docks,  lie  was  afipoiiitcd  Kcnerai 
manager  of  the  Quebec  Central  of  Canada  in  1889  and  five 
years  later  was  made  vice-president  of  that  road. 


Batlntai^  Glondirudton. 

New    Incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

British  Columbia  &  Al.\ska. — See  British  Columbia  Rail- 
way &  Development  Company. 

Britiish  Columbia  Railway  &  Development  Co. — This  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  $12,000,000  capital, 
and  has  secured  control  of  the  British  Columbia  &  Alaska  Rail- 
way, which  was  given  a  charter  in  March  of  this  year  to  build 
from  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  that 
province,  over  1,000  miles.  A  reconnoissance  of  the  entire  line 
has  been  made,  which  shows  that  the  proposed  line  will  have 
easy  grades.  Two  engineering  parties,  under  the  supervision 
of  L.  M.  Rice,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Vancouver,  have  com- 
pleted surveys  recently,  over  the  section  that  will  connect  the 
Canadian  Pacific  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  about  300  miles,  and 
it  is  expected  to  begin  construction  work  on  this  section  early 
next  spring.  The  directors  include :  J.  O.  Clifford  and  J.  W. 
Kendrick,   Chicago. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Charleston  &  Hickman. — An  officer  writes 
that  contracts  have  been  let  to  Louis  Houck,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  to  build  from  Kelso  or  Ancil,  at  a  point  near  the  approach 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  &  Missouri  bridge  over  the  Mississippi 
river,  south  via  Charleston  and  Anniston  to  Dorena,  opposite 
Hickman,  Ky.,  50  miles.  G.  Houck,  president,  and  J.  F.  Brooks, 
chief  engineer,  Cape  Girardeau. 

Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern. — The  double-tracking  work 
between  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  and  Danville,  111.,  45  miles,  it  is 
said,  is  nearing  completion. 


Puget    Sound. — See    Chicago,    Mil- 


Chicago,    Milwaukee 
vvaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — An  officer  writes  that  sur- 
veys are  being  made  for  a  line  from  the  Winterset  branch  at 
Carlisle,  Iowa,  southeast  to  Dallas,  ^Marion  county.  The  con- 
struction of  the  line  has  not  yet  been  authorized. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — The  report  of  this  com- 
pany for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  work  is  under 
way  on  additional  second  main  track  on  the  La  Crosse  division, 
from  Camp  Douglas,  Wis.,  to  West  Salem,  about  44  miles; 
on  the  River  division,  from  Wabasha,  Minn.,  to  Richmond,  46 
miles,  and  on  the  Prairie  du  Chien  division,  from  Elm  Grove, 
Wis.,  to  Blue  Mounds  Junction,  about  seven  miles.  Some  grade 
reduction  work  and  improvement  of  alinement  was  also  carried 
out.  During  the  year  Z7  steel  bridges,  aggregating  4,411  ft.  in 
length,  were  built,  replacing  3,981  ft.  of  wooden  bridges,  964  ft. 
of  iron  bridges  and  366  ft.  of  embankment;  433  wooden  culverts 
were  replaced  with  iron ;  about  2.9  miles  of  pile  bridges  were 
filled  with  earth,  106  bridges  having  been  completely  filled  and 
53  reduced  in  length  by  filling.  Construction  work  has  been 
under  way  during  eleven  months  on  branch  lines  for  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  as  follows: 

Moreau  Line. — From  Moreau  Junction,  S.  D.,  3.S  miles  west 
of  Mobridge,  southwesterly  and  westerly  to  Isabel,  58.4  miles. 
This  line  has  been  opened  for  operation. 

Cheyenne  Line. — From  Cheyenne  Junction,  S.  D.,  on  the 
Moreau  Line,  25.7  miles  from  Mobridge,  southerly  and  westerly 
to  Faith,  106.1  miles.  It  was  expected  to  finish  the  work  on  this 
line  in  November. 

Cannon  Pall  Line. — From  McLaughlin,  S.  D.,  northwesterly 
to   New   England,   133.7  miles ;   the  work   is   about  finished. 

St.  Maries  Line. — From  St.  Maires,  Idaho,  southeasterly 
through  Bovill  to  Elk  river,  71.7  miles.  This  line  was  finished 
about  Juno  30. 

Cocur  d'.Menc  Line.— This  line  is  being  built  by  a  subsidiary 
company,  the  Idaho  &  Western,  from  Dishmaii,  a  suburb  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  easterly  to  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  25.6  miles. 
It  is  expected  to  have  the  work  finished  about  December  IS. 

Warden  Line. — From  Warden,  Wash.,  northeasterly  to  Ham- 
lin, 47.5  miles.     The  construction  work  is  finished. 

Everett  Line.— From  Moncton,  Wash.,  nortlnvcsterly  to 
Everett,  57.8  miles.  It  is  expected  that  work  on  this  line  will 
1)C  finished  about  April   1,  I'Ml. 
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llmiimlaw  Line— From  Idlanllic,  W.isli.,  soiillicily  to  I'lnim- 
claw,  13.1  miles.    Work  on  tliis  line  li;>s  been  finisluil. 

Cirays  llarlMtr  I.iiicv  I'Voin  McKrniia,  Wash.,  on  llic  'I'aconin 
F.aslcrn,  wislcrly  to  (irays  IIarl)or  l)ranili,  HI. 4  miles;  from 
MrKrima  to  I'orlola,  33.3  miles,  was  built  by  the  (.'.  M.  &  1".  S. 
'I'hc  .section  froni  I'orlola  to  (irays  Harbor,  4H.I  miles,  is  beiiiK 
built  b>  (he  OreKon  &  VVashinKton  for  the  joint  account  of  that 
company  ami  the  ('.  M.  &  1'.  S.  Work  has  been  fmishcd  to 
Cosmopolis,  72.3  miles.  The  construction  of  briclKcs  across  the 
t'hchalis  and  llo(|uiam  rivers  will  delay  the  completion  of  the 
line  between  t'osuiopolis  and  CJrays  Harbor  for  several  months. 
(Sec  report  of  this  company  elsewhere  in  these  columns.) 

Coi.oR.MH)  &  SouTiiF.KN. — The  report  of  this  company  for  the 
year  ended  June  M\  I'MO.  shows  that  construction  work  on  the 
new  passenjter  terminal  at  1  louston,  'lex.,  for  the  Trinity  & 
Ura/os  Valley  li.is  progressed,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  the 
work  fmished  within  a  few  months.  The  Stamford  &  North- 
western began  operating  an  extension  from  Stamford,  Tex.,  to 
J.iyton,  in  September,  1909,  and  in  the  following  month  the  road 
was  completed  from  Jayton  to  Spur,  a  total  of  82.5  miles,  all 
of  which  is  now  in  opcraliKn.  Heavier  rail  was  laid  at  various 
places,  replacing  lighter  sections.  A  viaduct  to  carry  the  tracks 
over  20th  street,  in  the  city  of  Denver,  Colo.,  in  being  built 
jointly  with  other  railway  companies,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
work  will  he  liuished  next  year.  An  agreement  has  been  made 
with  the  city  of  Denver  for  the  construction  of  a  subway  to  be 
built  jointly  with  other  railway  companies  at  West  Alameda  ave- 
nue :  this  work  is  to  be  finished  next  year.  Property  was  bought 
in  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  to  make  a  connection  with  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Capital  avenue,  and  the  work 
has  been  finished.  Property  has  been  bought  in  Greeley,  Colo.,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  connection  with  the  C,  B.  &  Q.,  and  ex- 
lending  the  yard  room  and  facilities  at  that  place.  Because  of 
the  congestion  of  business  between  Pueblo  and  Walscnburg, 
b<.'twcen  which  places  the  C.  &  S.  has  joint  facilities  with  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  that 
company  whereby  each  company  should  build  a  line  for  itself  and 
enter  into  joint  use  of  the  two  tracks  as  a  double-track  line 
between  Southern  Junction  and  Walsenburg  Junction.  Contracts 
have  been  let  and  the  work,  is  now  under  way.  It  is  expected  to 
have  this  improvement  finished  before  September,  1911.  (See  re- 
port of  this  company  elsewhere  in  these  columns.) 

Denver  Side  Connecting. — This  company  has  applied  for  in- 
corporation with  $10,000  capital  and  headquarters  at  East  St. 
Louis,  111.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  the  southeastern  limits 
of  East  St.  Louis,  between  the  right-of-way  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  State  street,  and  tl)e  Illinois  Central,  to  the  Mississippi 
river.  H.  S.  Kramer,  R.  P.  Munger  and  A.  W.  Baltz  are 
interested. 

El  P.\so  &  Southwestern. — This  company  will  begin  work  in 
January,  it  is  said,  on  a  line  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Yuma.  The 
line  is  eventually  to  be  extended  west  via  Imperial,  Cal.,  to  San 
Diego.     (July  I,  p.  54.) 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific. — According  to  press  report.s,  the 
first  section  of  90  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast  at  Prince  Rupert, 
B.  C,  east,  will  be  opened  for  passenger  and  freight  traffic 
before  December  1. 

Hawkinsville  &  Eastern. — An  officer  writes  that  track  laying 
is  to  be  started  in  about  two  weeks  from  Hawkinsville,  Ga., 
northwest  via  Grovania,  and  Perry  to  Fort  Valley,  about  40 
miles.  Grading  has  been  finished  on  about  14  miles.  T.  B. 
Ragan,  president,  Hawkinsville,  and  C.  J.   Chenworth,  engineer. 

Indiana  Roads. — The  Commercial  Club  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  has 
taken  action  to  encourage  the  building  of  traction  lines  north  and 
south  from  that  place,  connecting  important  points  now  without 
railway  communication.  This  includes  the  construction  of  lines 
reaching  Connersville  and  Liberty  and  Hamilton,  Ohio,  on  the 
south,  and  Winchester,  Ind.,  Union  City,  Portland  and  Muncie 
on  the  north. 

Indianapous  &  Cincinnati  Tractiion. — John  J.  Appel, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  as  trustee  for  a  committee,  recently  bought  the 
property  and  franchises  of  this  company.  It  is  said  that  the  new 
owners  will  build  an  extension  from  Connersville  southeast  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Jkon  Mountain,  .St.  Gkokck  &  Grand  Canyon. — According  to 
press  reports,  stirvcy.i  arc  bciuK  made  from  Beaver,  Utah,  south 
via  Milforij  to  Cedar  City,  and  construction  work  iit  to  be  started 
as  soon  as  the  surveys  arc  finished.  'I  he  company  was  organized 
to  biiihl  from  Thermo,  Beaver  county,  south  to  Cedar  City  and 
K;in.irraville,  thence  southwest  via  St.  George  to  the  .Santa  F^,  in 
the  Hiialapai  valley  at  or  near  Kingman,  Ariz.,  about  240  miles, 
with  a  long  branch  below  Kanarravillc,  southeast  through  an 
oil  and  timber  section  to  the  grand  canyrjn  of  the  Colorado 
river.  Some  short  branches  arc  also  to  be  built  from  near  Cedar 
City  to  coal  fields  and  iron  mines  in  Iron  county,  Utah.  li.  M. 
Burgess,  Salt  Lake  City,  is  the  engineer  in  charge.  fApril  1, 
p.  918.J 

Janesville  Traction. — This  company  has  been  incorporated 
ill  Wisconsin  with  $125,000  capital,  to  build  railways.  The  in- 
corporators include:    T.  Nolan,  W.  Murphy  and  J.  L.  Burke. 

Kinder  &  Northwestern.— An  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany has  completed  10  miles  of  line  from  Kinder,  La.,  to  timber- 
lands.  The  line  will  carry  farm  products,  naval  stores  and  lum- 
ber products.    A.  J.  Peavy,  president,  Shreveport,  La. 

Los  Angeles  Pacific. — An  extension  is  to  be  built  from  Holly- 
wood, Cal.,  to  Van  Nuys,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 

Michigan  Central. — Work  is  said  to  be  under  way  four- 
tracking  the  line  from  Calumet  Park,  111.,  south  to  Gibson,  Ind. 
Large  iraiisfer  yards  are  also  to  be  added  to  the  existing  yards 
at  Gibson. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — A  contract  is  said  to  have 
been  given  to  the  Campania  Bancaria,  Mexico  City,  Mex.,  for 
building  the  connecting  line  from  Penjamo,  Guanajuato,  on  the 
Guadalajara  division,  south  to  Ajuno,  Michoacan,  75  miles,  and 
work  is  to  be  started  at  once.  E.  R.  de  Steigeur  is  in  charge 
of  the  work.  Thomas  Williams  is  general  manager  of  the  con- 
struction department  of  the  Campania  Bancaria.  (Oct.  7,  p. 
674.) 

The  narrow  gage  Acambara-Uruapan  line  is  now  being  short- 
encnd  and  widened,  it  is  said.  Bell  &  Semmes,  Mexico  City, 
are  the  contractors.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  work  finished  by 
March,  1911. 

New  York  Roads. — Calvin  Tompkins,  commissioner  of  docks 
and  ferries  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  applied  to  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission,  First  district,  for  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  to  build  a  line  along  the 
water  front  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  from  Fulton  street, 
southerly  to  69th  street.  The  plans  provide  for  the  operation  of 
railways  in  connection  with  the  water  front  and  warehouses. 
The  first  work  to  be  carried  out  will  be  the  construction  of  the 
two  1,200-ft.  piers. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — This  company  has  work 
under  way,  it  is  said,  building  culverts  to  carry  double-tracks  on 
the  section  from  Chicago  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  preparatory  to 
double-tracking  the  line  between  these  places. 

Northern  Pacific. — This  company  is  said  to  have  appropri- 
ated $250,000  to  complete  the  double-track  from  Spokane,  Wash., 
southwest  to  Wins,  five  miles.  Work  on  this  improvement  is  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  during  November. 

Ohio,  Kentucky  &  Virgini.\. — Incorporated  in  Kentucky,  with 
$100,000  capital,  to  build  about  3(X)  miles  of  line.  The  projected 
route  is  from  Manchester,  Ohio,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio 
river,  southeast  through  eastern  Kentucky  to  Morgan  county. 
The  incorporators  include:  W.  H.  How-e  and  F.  S.  Clarke, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  W.  Browning,  B.  R.  Hutchusft,  W.  F.  Down- 
ing, Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Thomas  Atkinson,  Middlesborough. 

Pecos  Valley  Southern. — According  to  press  reports,  track 
laying  is  now  under  way  between  Saragosa,  Tex.,  and  Balmorhea, 
and  work  is  to  be  started  at  once  on  an  extension  from 
Balmorhea,  south.  The  company  was  organized  to  build  from 
Pecos,  south  via  Saragosa  and  Balmorhea  to  the  San  Salmon. 
The  first  section  of  30  miles  was  recently  opened  for  traffic 
L.  W.  Anderson,  chief  engineer,  Pecos.     (Aug.  19,  p.  332.') 

Prairie  Farm  &  Southwestern. — .A.n  officer  writes  that  con- 
tracts have  been  let  for  building  from  Prairie  Farm,  Wis.,  south- 
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west  to   Emerald,  about  22  miles.     G.   E.    Scott,   president   and 
J.  H.  Thomas,  Prairie  Farm.     (Oct.  7,  p.  672.) 

Quebec  Railway,  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co. — This  com- 
pany, which  operates  lines  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  also  a  line  to 
]\lontmorency  Falls  and  St.  Ann  de  Beaupre,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  it  is  understood,  is  planning  to  build 
an  extension  from  St.  Joachim,  down  the  north  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  to  Murray  bay. 

Rockingham  Railroad. — .An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has 
been  given  to  H.  M.  .-Allport  &  Son,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  work 
is  now  under  way  from  Roberdell,  N.  C,  southwest  to  Rocking- 
ham, thence  southeast  to  Gibson,  22  miles.  J.  P.  Leak,  presi- 
dent, Rockingham.     (June  14,  p.   1141.) 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Electric. — This  company  is  pushing  con- 
struction work,  it  is  said,  on  a  line  from  Stockton,  Cal.,  southeast 
to  Modesto,  about  30  miles.  Grading  has  been  finished  to  Ripon 
and  bids  were  recently  opened  for  putting  up  a  200-ft.  steel  and 
concrete  bridge  over  the  Stanislaus  river  at  Ripon.  H.  S.  Ren- 
wick,  president,  New  York,  and  M.  L.  Bracket!,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Southern'  Pacific  of  Me.xico. — The  Mexican  government  has 
just  granted  this  company  a  concession  to  construct  a  line  between 
Guadalajara,  Mexico,  and  Mexico  Cit>-,  about  325  miles.  The 
line  now  under  construction  down  the  Pacific  slope  will  con- 
nect with  the  .Ameca  line  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
at  Orendain.  A  contract  was  entered  into  recently  with  the  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Mexico  by  which  the  Southern  Pacific  will 
operate  its  trains  into  Guadalajara  over  the  25-mile  stretch  of 
road  from  Orendain.  It  is  stated  that  the  Southern  Pacific's  pro- 
posed line  will  be  built  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico's  line  and  will  be  about  50  miles  shorter 
than  that  company's  line  from  Guadalajara  to  Mexico  City.  It 
will  give  the  Southern  Pacific  a  through  line  between  Mexico 
City  and  the  Pacific  coast  region  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
announced  that  construction  work  on  the  Guadalajara-Mexico 
City  line  will  be  started  within  the  next  few  months.  Since  the 
rainy  season  ended  the  force  of  laborers  on  the  Pacific  slope 
line  has  been  increased.  The  line  will  soon  be  finished  into 
Tepic.  Work  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time  on  the  sec- 
tion running  west  from  Orendain.  The  rugged  Sierra  Madre 
range  must  be  crossed  between  Orendain  and  Tepic,  that  sec- 
tion of  the  work  will  be  expensive.  It  will  consist  chiefly  of  tun- 
nels through  the  mountains  and  bridges  across  the  deep  barran- 
cas. When  the  work  between  the  Santiago  river  and  Tepic  is 
finished,  a  large  part  of  the  construction  forces  from  that  section 
will  be  put  to  work  on  the  line  between  Guadalajara  and  Mexico 
City. 

St.  Louis,  St.  Charles  &  Northern  Tractio.v. — Incorporated 
in  Missouri  with  $900,000  capital,  to  build  from  St.  Charles,  Mo., 
northwest  to  Laddonia,  70  miles,  through  the  counties  of  St. 
Charles,  Lincoln,  Montgomery,  Pike  and  .Audrain.  The  incor- 
porators include:  R.  E.  Race,  D.  S.  Stokes,  Mexico;  R.  M. 
ilendershot,  C.  Pearson,  C.  B.  Duncan,  H.  A.  Stone,  C.  F.  But- 
ler, all  of  Middletown ;  W.  J.  Dunn,  Siiex,  and  H.  F..  Tige, 
Laddonia. 

Texas  Roads. — Edward  Kennedy,  Houston,  Tex.,  is  back  of  a 
project  to  build  a  line  from  Vidalia,  La.,  southwest,  across  the 
Mississippi   river   to   Houston,  Tex. 

Tidewater  &  Southern  (Electric).— An  officer  writes  that 
grading  work  was  started  November  1,  on  a  line  from  Stockton, 
Cal.,  southeast  via  French  Camp,  Lathrop,  Ripon  and  Modesto,  to 
Turlock,  with  another  line  from'  French  Camp,  cast  via  Atlanta 
to  Escalon,  and  two  connecting  branches  between  the  main  lines. 
Track  laying  is  to  be  started  next  month.  It  is  expected  to  have 
the  line  finished  to  French  Camp  some  time  in  December  and  to 
Escalon,  22  miles,  by  March  1,  19n.  There  will  be  one  200-ft. 
steel  bridge  and  a  500-ft.  trestle.  J.  II.  Wallace,  president, 
Stockton.     (Nov.  4,  p.  HH7.) 

Yreka  Railroad.— An  r>f1icer  of  this  company,  which  operates 
an  eight-mile  line  from  Yreka,  Cal.,  east  to  Monlaguc,  writes 
that  plans  are  being  made  for  building  an  extension  from  Yreka 
southwest  via  I'"ort  Jfines,  (ircenvirw  and  I''.tna  Mills.  44  miles. 
There  will  be  "nc  short  steel  bridge,  10  trestles  and  one  tuimcl. 
The  work  will  probably  be  started  early  in  I9|l. 


B.^lti.mcre  &  Ohio. — The  circuit  court  of  Franklin  county,  Ohio, 
has  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  giving  the  state 
of  Ohio  title  to  a  three-mile  strip  of  land  along  the  Ohio  canal 
in  Cleveland,  now  occupied  by  tracks  of  the  B.  &  O.,  and 
claimed  to  be  owned  by  the  Cleveland  Terminal  &  Valley,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  B.  &  O.  The  railways  claimed  that  the  land 
belonged  to  them,  basing  their  claim  on  a  grant  by  the  Cleve- 
land city  council,  approved  by  the  state  legislature  more  than 
20  years  ago.     The  case  is  to  be  appealed  to  the  supreme  court. 

Boston  &  Maine. — In  its  petition  to  the  Massachusetts  Railroad 
Commission  for  permission  to  issue  $11,720,700  additional  stock, 
the  company  says  that  the  stock  is  to  be  sold  at  110. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. — Holders  of  the  first 
mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Dayton  &  Michigan,  due 
January  1,  1911,  are  to  be  offered  the  privilege  of  extending 
their  bonds  for  20  years  on  terms  to  be  announced  later.  The 
bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  C.  H.  &  D.,  and  the  present 
mortgage  securing  them  is  a  first  lien  on  the  road  from  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  to  Toledo,  142  miles.  This  lien  is  to  remain 
unimpaired. 

CiNCiNN.-^Tii,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific. — This  subsidiary 
of  the  Southern  Railway  has  declared  a  dividend,  for  a  period 
not  specified,  of  2y2  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  payable 
December  17  to  stock  of  record  December  10.  This  payment 
is  made  out  of  accumulated  surplus.  The  company  also  de- 
clared the  regular  1J4  per  cent,  quarterly  dividend  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  payable  December  1  to  stock  of  record  Novem- 
ber 26.    This  is  paid  out  of  accumulated  income. 

EuREK.\  &  Palisade. — This  road  is  to  be  sold  at  public  auction 
on  November  29.  It  is  said  that  a  new  corporation  has  been 
organized  to  bid  in  the  road  and  to  operate  it.  The  road  runs 
from  Palisade,  Nev.,  to  Eureka,  84  miles. 

Interoceanic  of  Mexico. — The  directors  have  declared  the  full 
dividend  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  outstanding  il,0(X),000 
($5,(XX),000)  second  preferred  4  per  cent,  stock.  ^  The  only  pre- 
vious dividends  were  1  per  cent,  paid  in  December,  1909. 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf. — This  company  has  secured  track- 
age rights  over  the  Texas  &  Pacific  from  Denison,  Te.x.,  to 
Sherman,  10'/2  miles.  Stockholders  of  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
&  Gulf  Railway  &  Terminal,  formed  to  build  the  M.  O.  &  G. 
lines  in  Te.xas,  are  to  vote  January  3  on  the  question  of  making 
a  mortgage  to  secure  $1,0(X),(X)0  first  mortgage  bonds.  The 
mortgage  will  cover  the  line  between  Red  river,  Tex.,  and 
Denison,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Red  river  and  any  additional 
lines  built  in  Texas. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — This  company  is  to  buy 
the  franchises  and  equipment  of  the  Milford  &  Woonsocket 
and  the  Milford.  Franklin  &  Providence,  both  trolley  roads. 
Both  roads  have  been  operated  by  the  New  Haven  under  lease, 
but  direct  ownership  is  now  sought. 

Sparks  Western. — The  property  of  this  company  was  sold  on 
November  9  to  representatives  of  the  Georgia  &  I-'lorida  for  a 
price  said  to  be  about  $100,000.  The  road  runs  from  Sparks, 
Ga.,  to  Pineboro,  15  miles. 

St.  1.0UIS,  RRowNSVM.r.K  &  Mexico.— It  is  said  that  this  company 
is  to  issue  $4,000,000  bonds,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  im- 
provements and  for  new  equipment. 

St.  Uniis  &  San  Francisco.— There  were  offered  for  sale  in 
Paris  on  November  8,  $5,000,000  New  Orleans.  Texas  &  Mexico 
division  first  mortgage  4'/^  per  cent,  bonds  at  92'i.  The  bonds 
are  in  denominations  of  $100  (516  francs).  The  total  author- 
i/ed  issue  of  these  bonds  is  $.';0,000,000.  of  which  $10,000,000 
have  been  pledged  to  secure  $S.(XX),(XX)  3  year  5  p.-r  cent,  notes. 
I'he  bonds  now  offered  are  part  of  the  $UUXXUXX)  anuiumced 
some  time  ago  as  placed  abroad 

Toledo,  .St.  Louis  &  Western.— James  Steuart  MacKic  has  been 
elected  a  director,  succeeding  James  N.  Wallace,  resigned. 
v..  J.  Berwind  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  executive 
conmiittec,  succeeding   Mr.   Wallace. 


j^upply  (irai>c  ^ccliott. 


l  ho  11iikIiI"H  (  .ir  Comp.-iiiy,  I  Iiii;ik<i,  was  drcl.ircil  li.inknipt 
by  JuiIk<"  Kolilsatt  in  the  United  States  Circnit  Conrt  on  No- 
vcniher    10,   and  John   N.    Failhorn   was   appointed   receiver. 

The  Istlnnian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  No- 
vember 25  (or  one  Scotch  marine  l)oiler  for  the  tug  Holiio  and 
also  for  ItX)  JO  in.  cast  iron  car  wheels.     (Circular  No.  611-B.) 

The  Safety  Car  Heatinn  &  I.iKlitinK  Company's  oflkc  for 
the  southeastern  district  at  Washington,  D.  C,  will  be  removed 
from  the  Home  Life  building  to  506  Munsey  building  on 
November  IS. 

VV.  J.  Fauth,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  W.  K.  Kcniy  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  company 
and  has  opened  an  otiicc  at  310  Mcinadnock  building,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Fauth  will  represent  ni.imifacturcrs  of  track  and  signal 
supplies. 

The  Pawling  &  Ilarnischfcger  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
announces  the  opening  of  a  branch  office  in  the  Washington 
building,  Portland,  Ore.  The  office  is  in  charge  of  R.  K.  Morse, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  engineering  staff  in  the  Mil- 
waukee office. 

Burton  W.  Mi.dge  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who  make  the  Gar- 
land car  ventilator,  have  appointed  J.  L.  Phillips  manager  of 
their  electric  railway  department.  Recognizing  the  importance 
oi  ventilation  on  electric  railways,  ]\Iudge  &  Co.  have  organized 
I  department  devoted  to  it. 

The  McKeen  Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  re- 
ceived orders  for  three  additional  gasolene  motor  cars.  One 
of  these,  a  55-ft.  car,  is  the  second  for  the  Woodstock  &  Syca- 
more Traction  Company,  and  the  other  two,  standard  70-ft.  cars, 
are  for  the  Denver,  Laramie  &  Northwestern. 

The  W.  F.  Bossert  Manufacturing  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
has  recently  furnished  the  entire  ec|uipment  of  Bossert  improved 
switch  point  adjusters  for  the  electro-pneumatic  interlocking 
plant  of  the  Erie  terminal  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  order  was 
placed  through  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  who  had 
the  contract  for  the  installation  of  the  interlocking  apparatus. 

The  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
announces  the  appointment  of  Frank  R.  Gochler  as  its  Chicago 
railway  representative,  with  office  at  1143  Marquette  building 
Mr.  Goehler  was  connected  with  the  purchasing  department  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  for  four  years  and  also  with 
the  Buda  Company  as  factory  business  manager  at  its  Harvey, 
111.,  works. 

John  L  Beggs,  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway 
&  Light  Company  and  interested  in  several  other  public  service 
corporations,  has  been  elected  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Car  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  purpose 
of  reorganizing  the  concern  and  placing  it  on  a  paying  basis. 
The  plan  of  reorganization  provides  that  Mr.  Beggs,  David  May, 
Moses  Schoenberg  and  associates  are  to  put  $850,000  into  the 
corporation  for  which  they  are  to  receive  seven  per  cent,  cumula- 
tive preferred  stock  at  par.  The  creditors  are  to  take  seven  per 
cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock  in  payment  of  their  claims 

William  G.  Pearce,  for  some  time  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Griffin  Wheel  Company  of  Chicago,  having  ac- 
quired an  interest  in  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, will  on  January  1,  1911,  become  associated  with  the  latter 
concern  as  vice-president,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Pearce  is  well  known  in  the  railway  supply  world,  having 
served  for  a  number  of  years  as  auditor  of  disbursements,  gen- 
eral purchasing  agent,  assistant  to  the  president,  and  general 
manager  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  until  his  resignation  from  the 
latter  position  in  1902,  when  he  became  vice-president  of  the 
Griffin  Wheel  Company.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Pearce  will  retain 
his  considerable  financial  interest  in  the  Griffin  Wheel  Company 
and  continue  as  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 


The  .\incric.in  Roiling  .Mill  (Joiiip.iiiy  "l  Mi'i-ii"i'/wn,  Ohio, 
has  completed  a  splendidly  erpiippeil  research  laboratory  costing 
approximately  $40,0'X).  J-lvery  appliance  that  will  aid  them  in 
chemical  and  electrical  development  work  has  been  included  in 
the  equipment.  The  company  has  recently  secured  the  co- 
operation of  Dr.  Allerton  .S.  Cushnian,  late  of  the  office  of  good 
roads.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr. 
Cushman  is  establishing  an  institute  in  Washington  for  scientific 
research  work  along  several  lines.  The  y\merican  Rolling  Mill 
Company  has  been  fortunate  to  secure  the  result  of  his  future 
mdividual  research  work  that  applies  to  every  branch  of  the 
iron  and  steel  business  in  which  it  is  interested.  Under  the  ar- 
rangement that  has  been  effected  Dr.  Cushman  will  also  give 
the  work  of  its  research  laboratory  personal  supervision  and 
direction. 

Samuel  Addison  Mcgealh,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Grilcna-Si<:rnal  Oil  Company,  Franklin,  Pa.,  has  been 

elected  president  and 
general  manager,  suc- 
ceeding General  Charles 
Miller,  who  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board, 
succeeding  J.  C.  Sibley, 
resigned  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Mr.  Megeath 
was  born  in  Omaha, 
Xcb.,  in  1869,  soon  after 
bis  parents  had  gone 
tiiere  from  Virginia. 
After  a  college  educa- 
tion he  went  into  the 
stationery  business.  In 
1895  he  went  to  the 
(ialena-Signal  Oil  Com- 
pany and  became  vice- 
jjresident,  resigning  from 
tliat  office  in  March, 
1907,  to  take  charge  of 
the  foreign  department 
of  the  company.  On 
S.  A.  Megeath.  January  27,  1909,  he  was 

elected  vice-president 
antl  general  manager,  lidding  that  office  until  his  recent  election 
as  president.  L.  J.  Drake,  second  vice-president,  has  been 
elected  first  vice-president,  succeeding  ^Mr.  Megeath,  and  C.  C. 
Steinbrenner,  vice-president,  has  been  elected  second  vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding  Mr.  Drake. 

President  William  V.  Kelley  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries 
Company,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  stockholders  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1910,  says:  "The  gross  sales  for  the  year  were 
$17,173,740  and  the  gross  earnings  from  operation  of  plants  and 
other  income  after  deducting  manufacturing,  selling,  administra- 
tion, head  and  district  office  expenses  and  management  commis- 
sions, were  $1,896,072.  The  net  income  of  $1,030,220  applicable 
to  surplus  shown  in  the  balance  sheet  is  the  remainder  alter  de- 
ducting all  interest  and  other  charges,  including  $1,199,983  for 
repairs  and  maintenance  and  $355,693  for  depreciation  of  fixed 
properties  and  also  after  appropriating  $162,570  for  the  sinking 
fund  of  the  company's  first  mortgage  bonds  as  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  indenture  securing  them.  The  sinking  fund  appro- 
priation, while  properly  charged  against  income,  is  in  reality  a 
setting  aside  of  profits  for  liquidating  the  bonded  debt,  and  the 
retirement  of  bonds  from  the  fund  benefits  stockholders  by  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  company's  property.  Since  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  shipments  and  earnings  have  been  satisfactory, 
but  orders  on  hand  have  shown  a  steady  decrease  from  month  to 
month  for  several  months  and  there  is  as  yet  no  definite  better- 
ment in  sight,  although  there  is  a  decided  change  in  sentiment 
and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  better  business  conditions  will 
prevail  within  a  short  time." 
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The  Western  Electric  Company's  fiscal  year  ends  with  the  cur- 
rent month,  but  the  company's  report  will  probably  cover  thirteen 
months  in  order  to  make  the  fiscal  year  hereafter  correspond 
with  the  calendar  year.  October  returns,  gross,  were  40  per 
cent,  larger  than  last  October,  and  the  twelve  months,  ending 
with  this  November,  will  show  gross  sales  of  somewhat  over 
$61,000,000.  In  comparing  this  showing  with  the  $69,000,000 
gross  sales  for  1906,  which  set  the  high  record,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  this  year  a  large  business  was  done  with  customers 
outside  the  Bell  system.  This  means  that  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  orders  was  handled,  the  average  amount  per  order  be- 
ing less  than  one-half  the  average  amount  involved  per  order 
in  1906,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  operating  expense  per  order. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  smaller  margin  of  profit  which  has 
prevailed  this  year,  with  the  increase  mentioned  in  operating 
expenses,  make  it  apparent  that  the  ratio  of  net  profits  this  year 
will  be  smaller  than  for  1906.  Speaking  of  the  improved  showing 
which  this  year  will  show  over  last  an  officer  of  the  company 
said :  "The  increase  in  the  business  is  well  distributed  over 
the  various  classes  of  merchandise  that  the  company  handles  and 
well  distributed  throughout  the  eighteen  houses  which  represent 
the  company  in  the  United  States.  In  telephone  apparatus  and 
cable  business  the  increase  has  been  gratifying  and  new  uses  to 
which  the  telephone  is  being  put  in  connection  with  forest  fire 
protection,  railroad  train  despatching,  in  the  household  and  in  the 
factory  are  constantly  adding  to  the  demands  upon  the  company 
for  an  increased  output." 


'SJaU  N^m0« 


The   items  in   this   column   were   received  after   the   classified 
defartments  were  closed. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


B.\Y  City,  Te.\. — .\ccording  to  press  reports,  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Texas  will  issue  an  order  requiring  the  St.  Louis, 
Brownsville  &  Mexico  to  repair  at  once  the  bridge  across  the 
Colorado  river,  between  Bay  City  and  Buckeye,  Matagorda 
county. 

Bristol,  P.a. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  build  a  station 
on  Prospect  street,  near  Beaver  Dam  road,  on  the  change  of 
line  which  has  just  been  made  through  Bristol.  The  improve- 
ments to  be  carried  out  include  the  elimination  of  a  number  of 
grade  crossings.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  work  finished  by 
July,  1911. 

Goshen  Junction,  C.al. — The  Southern  Pacific  is  putting  up 
a  new  roundhouse  and  making  extensions  to  the  yard  at  Goshen 
Junction. 

H.\M.MOND,  Ind. — The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  is  re- 
ported to  have  decided  to  build  a  passenger  station  to  cost  $50,000. 

Montreal,  Que. — An  officer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  writes 
regarding  the  new  terminal  at  Montreal,  that  the  question  of 
constructing  new  terminals  and  elevated  tracks  has  been  under 
consideration  for  two  or  three  years.  Nothing  definite  has  yet 
been  decided  in  regard  to  carrying  out  the  improvements. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — The  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 
has  finished  a  new  station  at  Pasadena.  Tlie  improvements  cost 
$15,000. 

Utah  Junction,  Colo. — The  Denver,  Laramie  &  North- 
western is  building  a  four-stall  roundhouse  and  will  also  put  up 
a  repair  shop. 

FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 


Two  great  North  American  syndicates  are  in  negotiation  with 
the  Government  of  Uruguay  for  constructing  several  long- 
distance railways  of  importance  to  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  republic  with  .Argentina,  through  the  city  of  Salto,  linking 
up  and  with  Br.izil  on  the  Uio  Grande  frontier.  .Scfior  O'Brien, 
the  r(  prcsentntivc  of  these  syndicates,  recently  visited  Rio 
Grande  <lo  Sul  to  confer  with  Dr.  Carlos  iJarbosa  in  reference 
to  the  projected  junction  of  the  Uruguay  and  Brazilian  railway 
systems. 

['"rcnrh  investments  in  Bra/il  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
$500,OfX),000,  most  nf  which  has  gone  into  the  building  of  rail- 
ways, docks  and  juililic  «nrks  "f  various  kinds. 


Contracts  are  to  be  let  in  January,  1911,  by  the  Kansas  & 
^Missouri,  to  build  from  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  south  via  Arcadia, 
Coalvale,  Gross,  Mulberry,  Fuller,  Nelson  and  Frontenac,  to 
Pittsburgh,  about  35  miles.  Col.  L.  H.  Phillips,  president,  610 
Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  P.  Prendergast,  master  mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
at  the  Mount  Clare  shops,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western, with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  succeeding  John  Hair, 
resigned. 

The  railway  commission  committee  of  the  West  Virginia  board 
of  trade  has  met  and  drafted  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature, providing  for  the  creation  of  a  state  railway  commission 
and  containing  other  provisions  relative  to  the  regulation  of 
railways. 

The  Southern  I'aciric  and  the  Atciiison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
with  twenty  other  companies  have  petitioned  Judge  Morrow  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  an  injunction  restraining  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  carrying  out  its  order 
to  cut  commodities'  rates.  The  rates  are  to  go  into  effect  on 
November  24.  They  were  established  after  two  years'  investi- 
gation and  were  announced  in  the  new  class  rate  schedule  on 
June  6. 

.\\\  ofiicer  of  the  Stateline  &  Southern  writes  that  the  plans 
call  for  building  from  the  Pennsylvania-West  Virginia  state  line, 
following  the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela  river,  via  Jimtown, 
W.  V'a.,  Granville,  West  Morgantown  and  Lowesville,  to  a  point 
near  Rivesville,  in  Marion  county,  ZZ  miles.  The  work  is  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  name  of  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern.  It 
has  not  yet  been  decided  when  contracts  will  be  let  for  the  work. 
J.  Wood,  president,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  S.  D.  Brady;  chief  en- 
gineer, Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  has  contracted  for  8,000 
tons  of  rails  with  the  Unite<l  States  Steel  Corporation.  The 
corporation  will  also  roll  15,000  tons  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 
The  Louisville  i  Nashville  has  cMitracred  for  29,G00  tons  wiih 
the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company.  The  Carnegie  company 
will  roll  5,700  tons  for  the  .\.  De  Mayo  Co.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Lehigh  Valley  will  place  an  order  soon  for  20,000 
tons,  and  that  the  Interborough  has  placed  an  order  with  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company  for  5,000  tons  of  rails  for  third  rail 
purposes. 

Commissioner  Marian,  representing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  held  a  hearing  Wednesday  at  New  York  relative  to 
complaints  hied  by*  commuters  between  New  Jersey  and 
New  York.  James  R.  Wood,  passenger  traffic  manager  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  submitteil  a  table  showing  that  fifty-trip 
connnutation  tickets  are  sold  on  every  division  of  the  Peimsyl- 
vania  lines,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Jersey  division,  on  the 
basis  of  2  cents  per  mile.  In  the  New  Jersey  zone  this  basis 
is  nnieh  lower.  From  New  Brunswick  it  is  1.73  cents  per  mile. 
The  advance  made  in  the  fare  from  New  Brunswick  amounted  to 
only  0.8  mills  per  mile. 

The  .\pi)cHate  Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  has 
handed  down  a  decisiim  in  the  case  of  the  Delaw.ire  &  Ihulson 
iigainst  the  Public  Service  Commission  upholding  the  connnission. 
The  connnission  in  June,  1910,  made  an  order  on  the  complaint 
of  the  Business  Men's  .Association  of  Ticonderoga  reducing  the 
fare  between  Ticonderoga  station  and  Ticonderoga  village  from 
25  cents  to  15  ccnt.s.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  sued  out  a  war- 
rant. The  position  taken  by  the  eontpaiiy  was  that  the  connnis- 
sion could  not  alter  .i  rate  fixed  by  statute.  It  is  the  first  instance 
in  which  the  connnission  has  sought  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction 
to  lower  a  rate  originally  fixed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  The 
rate  in  (piestion  was  fixed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislatin-c  when  it 
gr:iMte  I   the  eli;nler   to  build   the   road. 
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LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 

Thf  Li'iiisiatM  iS-  .■trkiinsas  has  ordered  two  Aincric.iti  lypi- 
locomotives  from  tlic  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Kansas  City  Tcrtninal  has  ordered  10  six-wlucl  switch- 
ing locomotives  from  the  It.iidwin  Locomotive  Works. 

//!<•  rittsl'urn,  Shatcmut  «■•>  Noilhein  h.is  ordered  four  con- 
solidation  locomotives   from   the   llaldwin   Locomotive   Works. 

I  hf  Cfiitral  Kailtcay  of  Ihasil  has  ordered  four  consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  They 
will  have  17  x  20  in.  cylinders,  37  in.  driving  wheels,  and  will 
wciKh  ahont  yJ.(XX)  Ihs. 

77u-  Chicago  I'r  ll'csl,iti  ludiana  has  ordered  ten  0  8  0  switch- 
ing locomotives  from  the  Lima  Locomotive  &  Machine  Com- 
pany.   The  engines  will  have  the  following  dimensions: 

WriRlu  on  drivers 20J,300  lbs. 

Total  wciKht    202,300  lbs. 

l>i»mclrr  of  cylinders    24  in. 

Stroke  of  piston  28  in. 

Diameter    of   drivers    57  in. 

Type    of    boiler     Extended    wagon    top 

W  orking  stenm  pressure    180  lbs. 

Firebox,  length  .ind  width 108>Sin.,  and  60!4    in. 

Tank  capacity   for  water    7,600  gals. 

Co.il    capacity    14  tons 

Wheel  base   15   ft.  6  in. 

Sfcciat  Equifment. 

Bell    ringer    Golmar 

Brakes    Westinghousc 

Couplci  s     Sharon 

Injector    Ohio 

Journal   bearings    Hewitt 

I'iston   and  valve-rod   packings L.   &   K.   Metallic 

Safety   valve    Crosby 

Sanding    devices    Leach 

Sight-feed  lubricators    Ohio 

Springs    Simplex 

Stays   Tate   flexible  staybolts 

Tires    Inter   Ocean 

Tubes    Maho 

Draft   gear    Cardwell    "G" 

CAR     BUILDING. 

The  Kansas  City  Soiithcni  is  reported  in  the  market  for  now 
freight  equipment.     This  report   is   unconfirmed. 

The  Pcitnsyhauia  Lines  West  are  reported  to  have  or- 
dered 120  steel  underframe  box  cars,  20  gondolas  and  10  flat 
cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Alton,  Jacksonville  &  Peoria  (electric)  is  taking  prices 
on  six  motor  cars.  \\.  A.  Strauss,  vice-president  Falkman  Con- 
struction  Company,   Chicago,  is   receiving  the   bids. 

The  Nezv  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  is  reported  to  have 
ordered  1,000  cars  for  fast  freight  service  from  the  Merchants* 
Despatch  Company.  A  large  percentage  of  these  cars  will  be  of 
the  refrigerator  type. 

IRON    AND    STEEL. 

The  Dclaxvarc,  Lackawanna  &  Western  is  in  the  market  for 
10,000  tons  of  rails. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in 
commenting  on  the  rail  output  in  this  country  for  1911,  estimates 
that  under  normal  conditions  the  renewals  will  amount  to  at  least 
2,250,000  tons,  new  construction  504,000  tons  and  export  370,000 
tons,  or  a  total  of  3,124,000  tons.  In  1908  the  output  was  only 
1,920,000,  and  in  1909  3,062,000  tons.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
production  in  1905,  1906  and  1907  averaged  more  than  3,650,000 
tons  a  year,  it  is  evident  that  the  railways  have  been  economizing 
for  three  years  past,  and  if  figures  have  any  significance,  are 
more  in  need  of  rails  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  years.  John  W.  Gates,  before  leaving  on  a  Western 
trip,  is  reported  to  have  said :  "There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  steel  industry  will  harden  from  now  on.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect any  pronounced  improvement  in  new  business  before  Feb- 
ruary of  next  year.  Conditions  still  strengthen  generally,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  steel  companies  will  do  a  fair  business. 
They  are  all  making  money  on  a  basis  of  present  operations,  and 
if  this  can  be  kept  up  until  the  spring  improvement  sets  in 
manufacturers  will  be  satisfied.  The  conditions  of  the  country 
do  not  warrant  a  gloomy  view  of  the  future.  Our  crops  are  the 
largest  in  history;  money  is  getting  easier,  and  the  banks  will  be 
in  a  position  to  strengthen  themselves  from  now  on.    The  ex- 


puii  Miovrmeiit  ii  reKiilatinK  ilscif,  and  the  criuntry  is  in  leu* 
il.iiiKer  ol  IcKislalion  that  has  heretofore  tended  to  diitturh 
ilir  l)iisiiic-sH  inlrrctls  of  the  country.  Next  year  should  he  one 
•  •i  the  best  business  ye;ir«  the  coimtry  has  ever  experienced." 

QasketleM  Flange  Union*. 
In  m.'ikiiiK  pipe  connections  much  lime  may  he  saved  when 
MsinK  ,1  ll.iTiKc  coupling  if  there  is  no  gasket  to  be  cut  anfl  fitted, 
and  if  no  rlrifting  is  necessary  to  bring  the  belt  holes  in  line. 
These  two  features  distinguish  the  JefTerson  flange  union  shown 
in  the  illustration.  A  joint  may  also  be  made  with  the  pipes  out 
of  alinemeiit— another  lime  saver— and  such  joints  will  be 
.ibsohitely  tight,  as  the  seat  is  spherical  and  ground  to  a  perfect 
tit.  Another  advantage  of  the  spherically  ground  scat  is  that 
as  the  unif)n  is  drawn  up  the  pressure  on  the  seat  always  acts  in 
such  a  way  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  warp  or  twist  the  parts 
of  the  union  out  of  shape.  The  construction  of  the  brass-to-iron 
scat  is  interesting.  In  the  concave  face  of  one  member  a  channel 
is  cut  in  which  is  embedded  a  ring  of  drawn  brass  tubing  which 
projects  slightly  above  the  iron.  The  channel  is  so  placed  that 
thric'   1^   ;i    projecting  lip  of  iron    ("patented)   between  the  brass 


Jefferson  Gasketless  Flange  Union. 

ring  and  the  inside  wall  of  the  union.  This  lip  serves  two 
purposes — it  difTuses  the  heat  into  the  body  of  the  fitting,  thus 
preventing  undue  heating  of  the  brass  ring,  and  it  prevents  the 
fluid  in  the  pipe  from  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  brass 
seat.  Furthermore,  should  the  pipe  be  screwed  in  too  far  it 
will  prevent  any  injury  to  the  seat  of  the  joint. 

The  brass  ring  fits  tightly  in  the  channel,  being  virtually  one 
piece  with  the  iron.  The  amount  of  brass,  however,  is  so  small 
that  there  is  practically  no  difTerence  in  the  expansion  of  the 
two  metals.  The  brass-to-iron  seat  may  be  disconnected  and 
connected  a  great  number  of  times  without  injury.  The  absence 
of  packing  does  away  with  the  old  blow-out  trouble;  the  style  of 
union  shown  successfully  holds  pressures  up  to  300  pounds.  For 
pressures  above  this  two  heavier  fittings,  know-n  as  the  heavy 
weight  union  and  the  extra  heavy  weight  union  arc  made. 
These  are  heavily  bolted  and  guaranteed  to  stand  a  working 
pressure  of  3,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  All  styles  are  made  of 
malleable  iron.  The  loose  collar  has  a  machined  wedge-shaped 
surface  which  comes  in  contact  with  a  similar  surface  on  one 
member  of  the  union  so  that  the  tighter  the  union  is  drawn  up 
the  more  closely  the  collar  will  fit.  The  advantage  of  this  loose 
collar  is  the  ease  with  which  the  bolt  holes  may  be  brought  into 
line  and  the  union  be  bolted  up.  The  two  end  members  are 
hexagonal  in  shape  and  are  easily  grasped  with  any  kind  of 
wrench.  These  unions  are  manufactured  by  the  Jefferson  Union 
Co.,  of  Lexington,  Mass. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 


COLORADO  &  SOUTHERN   RAILWAY  COMPANY— ELEVENTH   ANNUAL   REPORT. 


Denver,  Colo.,  July   1st,   1910. 
Mr.  D.  Miller, 
President, 

Chicago,    III. 
De.*r   Sir: — I   herewith  submit  the   report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,    1910,    which    report    combines    the    operations    and   affairs    of   the    lines 
operated  by  the  companies  named,  and  which  are  herein  designated  as  the 
"Colorado   &   Southern   Lines": 

Revenues  and  E.xpenses  of   All  Roads   Comprising  the  Colorado  & 
Southern    Lines   for   Ye.\rs   Ended   June    30th. 

1910                             OPERATING   REVENUES.  1909 

$12,040.828.39 Freight     $10,600,743.01 

3,918,092.98 Passenger    3.756.694.54 

170.391.82 Mail    169.460.84 

324.657.66 Express     266.644.76 

324.009.88 Other  Operating  Revenues 286.869.02 


$16,777,980.73 Total     $15,080,412.17 

OPER.\TING   EXPENSES. 

$  2.188,644.76 Maintenance  of  VVav  and  Structures $  2,162.560.10 

2,521,272.66 Maintenance    of    Equipment 2.447.906.42 

274,271.16 Traffic     Expenses 277,663.70 

5.378,794.21 Transportation      Expenses 4,811.851.02 

500,472.19 General    Expenses 525,706.28 


$10,863,454.98 Total     $10,235,687.61 


$5,914,525.75 Net    Operating    Revenue $4,854,724.56 


NET    DEFICIT    FROM    OUTSIDE    OPERATIONS. 
Dr.  $     4,083.05 Hotels   Dr.  $     2,406.39 


Dr. 
Dr. 


2,477.2C. 
15,763.34. 


.Stock     Yards Dr.  21.80 

.Dining    Cars Dr.         4,706.71 


Dr.  $  22,323.59 Total    

477,869.64 Taxes    Accrued. 


.Dr.  $     7,134.90 
393.906.76 


5,414,332.52 Operating     Income ^ $  4,453,682.90 

Rents      Balance.      Income      from      Securities 
237,367.75     owned.  Other  Income  and  Interest 466.701.78 


$  5,651,700.27 Gross  Corporate  Income $  4,920,384.68 

DEDUCTIONS    FROM   GROSS   CORPORATE   INCOME. 
Interest    Con    P.onds,    Deferred    Rentals    and 

$  2,665,008.79     Equipment   Leases)    $  2,683.682.13 

35,058.19 Sinking    Funds 37,843.38 

Total   Deductions $  2.721,525.51 


$  2.700,066.98. 


$2,951,633.29 Net    Corporate    Income $2,198,859.17 

DIVIDENDS. 

$       340,000.00 4%  First   Preferred   Stock  4% $       340,000.00 

340.000.00 4%  Second   Preferred  Stock  4% 340.000.00 

620,000.00 2%   Common    Stock   2% 620.000.00 


$   1,300,000.00 


$   1,300,000.00 


$1,651,633.29 Surplus    $      898,859.17 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  Company  owns  a  beneficial  interest  in 
one-half  of  the  total  Capital  Stock  of  The  Colorado  Mi'lland  Railway  Com- 
pany and  also  owns  one-half  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  The  Trinity  v>>:  Brazos 
Vallejr  Railway  Company.  The  results  of  the  operations  of  tliose  proper- 
ties for  the  years  ended  June  30th  are: 

1910  1909 

$      132,293.19   (Deficit)  The  Colo.  Midland  Ry.  Co.   (Deficit)    $      47,086.74 
The  Trinity  &  Brazos  Vallcv  Ry.  Co. 
933,436.01    (Deficit)  (Deficit)         902.023.85 


$   1,065,729.20   (Deficit) Total      (Deficit)   $    949,110.59 

Deducting    one-half    of    this   deficit    from    the    surplus    of    the    Colorado    & 
Southern    Lines,  the  result  is: 
$1,118,768.68   fSurplui)    Colorado   &   Southern    System    (Surplui)    $424,303.88 

The  percentage  of  Operating  Revenues  required  for  Operating  Expenses 
was  64.75%  as  compared  with  67.81'/-  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  Income  required  for  Interest  was  50.55%  as  compared  with  54.54% 
in  the  previous  year. 

BOND  ISSUES. 

During  the  year  Refunding  and  Extension  Mortgage  bonds  of  The  Colo- 
rado St  Soulliern  Railway  Company  were  issued  to  cover  expenditures  for: 
Rcdemptinn  of   First  Mortgage   Bonds  of  The  Colorado  Springs 

&  Cri|)>.le  Creek   District    Railway  Company    $       68,000.00 

Redemption     of     Second     Mortgage     Bonds     of     The     Colorado 

Springs  &   Cripple  Creek    District  Railway  Company 194.000.00 

Securities  of  Stamford  *  Northwestern    Railway  Company    1,645.738.24 

Securities  of  Fort  Worth  &   Denver  City  Railway  Company....  8,059.41 

$1,915,797.65 

Fripni  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  securities  pledged  with  the  trustee.  Refund- 
ing and  Extension  Mortgage  bonds  of  the  face  value  of  $83,000.00  were 
redeemrd   and    rnnrrlled. 

On  June  20,  l9Mt,  the  sale  of  $.1,000,000.00  face  amount  of  Refunding 
and  Extension  Mortgage  bonds  from  the  C<inipniiy's  treasury  was  author, 
lied.  These  bonds  were  delivered  and  paid  for,  $1,000,000.00  in  June  and 
$2,000,000.00  in  July,  1910;  Ihe  iirocenls  reimbuiseil  the  treasury  for  ex 
pendilurrs  Ihrirlofore   made   for  imprcjvenirnts  aiul  new   lines. 

THE  TRINIIY   St   BRAZOS   VALLEY    RAILWAY. 
During  the  year  Ihe  deficit   from  operations  was  made  up  equally  by  The 
Chicago,    Rock    Island    &    Pacific    Radway    Compony    ond     l"he    Colorado    & 


Southern  Railway  Company.  Advances  were  also  made  to  take  care  of 
needed  improvements  and  installments  on  leased  equipment.  Construction 
of  the  new  passenger  terminals  at  Houston  has  progressed  and  will  be  com- 
pleted within  a  few  months. 

THE    DENVER    &    INTERURBAN    R-\ILROAD. 
There  was  nothing  done  on  The  Denver  &  Interurban  Railroad  over  and 
beyond   the   building  of   .95    mile   of   track    in   the   City   of    Fort   Collins   to 
comply  with  the  franchise  given  by  that  city. 

THE  STAMFORD  &  NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY. 
Mention  was  made  last  year  of  the  construction  of  the  Stamford  & 
Xorthwestern  Railway,  which  was  begun  in  January,  1909.  On  September 
15th,  1909.  operations  from  Stamford  to  Jayton  were  begun,  and  on  October 
25th,  1909,  the  ro.nd  was  completed  from  Jayton  to  Spur,  making  a  total 
mileage  operated,  Stamford  to  Spur,  of  82.5  miles. 

IMPROVEMENT  W^ORK. 

Reference  was  made  last  year  to  the  program  adopted  of  substituting  per- 
manent bridges  for  wooden  ones,  and  that  same  program  has  been  carried 
out  during  the  year.  The  excess  cost  of  such  new  structures  over  the  cost 
of  replacing  in  kind  the  existing  ones  has  been  charged  to  ".\dditions  and 
Betterments"  and  amounted  to  $86,518.82  on  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Rail- 
way and  $85,735.35  on  the  Fort  Worth  &   Denver  City  Railway. 

On  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Railway  the  work  of  ballasting  was 
continued  during  the  year.  There  were  expended  $228,589.60,  representing 
60.05  miles  of  rock  ballast  and  1.31  miles  of  gravel  ballast,  or  61.36  miles. 
This  makes  up  to  June  30th,  1910,  362.67  miles  ballasted  with  rock  and 
gravel. 

On  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway,  on  the  Platte  Canon  District, 
13.74  miles  and  on  the  Gunnison  District  6.36  miles  of  56-pound  steel  were 
laid,  replacing  40-pound  steel,  and  there  were  21  miles  of  new  85-pound 
steel  lai<l,  rei»lacing  65-pound  steel,  on  the  Fort  Collins  District,  namely, 
between  mile-post  44  and  mile-post  51  and  between  miie-post  60  and  mile- 
post  74.  On  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Railway  there  were  18.58  miles 
of  85-pound  steel  laid  between  mile-post  120.74  and  mile-post  139.32.  The 
(littcrence  between  the  value  of  the  steel  laid  and  the  steel  released  was 
charged  to  "Additions  and  Betterments,"  and  appears  in  statement  on 
page   16. 

By  agreement  with  the  City  of  Denver,  by  which  certain  streets  were 
abandoned,  it  was  arranged  that  the  railway  companies  whose  tracks 
crossed  Twentieth  Street,  should  contribute  to  a  viaduct,  the  proportion  to 
be  paid  by  each  road  being  based  on  the  amount  of  abutting  property 
owned.  The  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  Company's  proportion  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $165,000.00.  Last  year  The  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway 
Company  paid  $23,447.54.  and  this  year  $50,675.80.  The  viaduct  will 
probably  be  completed  during  the  ensuing  year. 

By  agreement  also  with  the  City  of  Denver,  a  subway  at  West  Alameda 
Avenue  was  arranged  for.  The  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  Company's 
proportion  being  $25,000.00.  In  the  past  fiscal  year  The  Colorado  &  South- 
ern Railway  Company  paid  $2,811.24  toward  the  construction  of  this  sub- 
way.     The  subway  will  be  completed  during  the  ensuing  year. 

In  July,  1909.  arrangements  were  made  with  the  City  of  Cheyenne 
whereby  a  franchise  was  granted  across  certain  streets  in  order  that  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  might  make  a  connection  with  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  at  Capitol  .-\venue.  Property  was  bought 
along  the  alley  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets  from  Capitol 
.\venue  to  a  connection  with  The  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  Company's 
track,  the  cost  of  which  amoinited  to  $196,421.33,  and  a  track  is  now  being 
laid  on  the  property  so  purchased,  and  in  .Vugust  of  this  year  connection 
was  made  with  the  Chicago.  Turlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  In  Greeley 
The  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  Company  purchased  property  to  the 
amount  of  $100,120.60  for  the  purpose  of  making  connection  with  the 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  and  also  for  extending  yard  room 
and  facilities  at  that  point. 

Because  of  the  congestion  of  business  between  Pueblo  and  Walsenburg, 
between  which  points  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railwav  has  joint  facilities 
with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  The  Colorado  &  Southern  Rail- 
way Company,  through  The  Colorado  Railroad  Company,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company  on  May 
14th,  whereby  each  company  should  build  a  line  for  itself  and  enter  into 
joint  use  of  the  two  tracks  as  a  double  line  of  railroad  between  Southern 
Junction  and  Walsenburg  Junction.  Contracts  were  let  for  the  building  of 
the  lines  and  work  is  progressing  as  rapitlly  as  possible.  This  double 
track  will  not  be  completed  before  Scptcniher,  1911,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
portions  of  such  track  may  be  so  built  that  they  may  be  used  at  a  much 
earlier    date. 

NEW    EQUIPMENT. 

The    increased    amount    of    business    on    the    Colorado    &    Southern    Lines 
called  for  the   following   order   of  equipment: 
The    Colorado   &    Southern    Railw.-iv: 

5    S.    Ci.    Switching    Locomotives   for  deliver    October,    1910. 

5  .S.  G.  Mikado  Type  Freight  Locomotives  for  delivery  December,    1910. 

5  S.  C;.  Pacific  Type  Passenger  Locomotives  for  delivery   December,  1910. 

1  Dining  Car   for  delivery   September,    1910. 

500   Dump  Gondola  Cars  (all  steel)    for  delivery  October,    1910. 
300   Box    Cars    for  delivery   June.    1910. 
250  Dumping  Slock  Cars  for   delivery   September,   1910. 
Fort  Worth   &    Denver  City   Railway: 

2  S.   G.    Switching  Locomotives   for   delivery  October,    1910. 

5    Pacific   Tyiie    Passenger    Locomotives    for   delivery    December,    1910. 
4   Baggage   (  ars    (or   delivery    November.    1910. 
-  200    Stock    Cars    for    delivery    June,    1910. 
Deliveries   <if    Ihe    above   equipment    commenced    in    June,    1910,    and    have 
continued  since  that  dale. 

In  addition  there  are  being  built  al  the  shops  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern 
Railway  in    Denver: 
125   N.  G.   Box  Cars. 
50  N.  G.   Stock  Cars. 
15   S.  G.  Caboose  Cars. 
50  N.  G.  Coal  Cars. 
The   construction    of   these   cars   is   nearly   completed   at    this   lime. 
.\ll  of  Ibis  ei|uipmenl  i^  In  he  paid  for  in  cash  out  of  fundi  derived   from 
the  sale  of  Refuiuling  aiul   Extension  Mortgage  bonds. 
Respectfully   submitted, 

A.   D.    PARKER, 

Vice-President. 


Novr.MitiR  '.'.'>.  l»10. 
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'X'HE  relation  between  foreign  upsets  and  agitations  and  Amer- 
ican railway  investment  should  be  noted.  Within  a  few- 
weeks  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  Portugal;  a  cabinet  crisis 
in  France ;  acute  Socialist  disturbances  in  Germany ;  and  now 
there  approaches  in  England  a  new  general  election  succeeding 
^ne  only  ten  months  ago  and  bearing  on  an  issue  that  strikes 


■  I'jwii  111  the  very  roots  of  the  Urilish  toiislitution.  To  the 
iiiitid  of  ihr  forciKn  inventor  Kovcrnmcnta!  stability  bulks  big. 
I  'iKJcr  conditions  of  govcrnincntai  disturbance  national  securities 
even  I'.iiKlish  consols— fall,  and  the  investor's  eye  from  over 
I  lie  sea  looks  abroad  to  such  securities  as  those  of  the  American 
railway  for  placing  his  funds.  Must  it  not  then  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  unfortunate  and  iintitncly  just  at  such  a  juncture  when 
our  best  railway  companies  arc  ready  with  new  loans  bulwarked 
lichind  great  equities  in  dividends  that  the  foreign  investor 
linfls  ihciii  shadowed  by  the  frictions,  not  to  say  collisions,  with 
federal  and  state  authority?  The  foreign  market  which,  under 
normal  conditions,  would  be  opening  broadly  for  our  securities 
with  corresponding  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  loan — that  is 
to  say,  the  rate  of  interest — either  open  narrowly  or  only  in 
response  to  a  high  interest  rate.  All  American  securities  suffer 
in  such  a  case,  but  tliose  of  our  railways  suffer  peculiarly,  because 
long  ago  the  judgment  of  the  foreign  investor,  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience, singled  out  the  dividend  paying  American  railway  as  a 
kind  of  emblem  of  financial  conservatism — izertainly  so  as  to  its 
bonds. 


'  I  'HE  state  railway  commissioners,  at  their  convention  in  VVash- 
•*•  ington  last  week,  again  tackled  the  question  of  railway 
safety,  but  they  did  not  treat  it  as  they  did  last  year.  The  no- 
table feature  of  the  discussion  was  the  evidence  it  furnished  of 
a  more  intelligent  and  earnest  demand  for  the  introduction  of 
the  block  system.  The  more  progressive  of  the  members  clearly 
see  that  this  radical  improvement  is  needed  on  the  electric  as 
well  as  on  steam  railways.  The  lessons  of  the  horrible  colli- 
sions on  interurban  lines  during  the  past  few  months  have  not 
been  entirely  wasted.  The  discussion  of  the  very  poor  man- 
agement and  discipline  that  is  to  be  found  on  many  interurban 
lines  showed  that  the  commissioners  most  interested  are  awake 
to  the  situation.  The  direct  and  vigorous  language  on  this  sub- 
ject which  is  quoted  in  our  report  seems  to  have  been  fully  war- 
ranted. The  regrettable  thing  about  this  part  of  the  discussion 
is  that  some  of  the  speakers  seem  to  have  thought  that  if  good 
trainmen  were  secured  and  suitable  discipline  enforced  the  colli- 
sions would  be  prevented ;  whereas  the  cold  fact,  as  shown  by 
all  past  experience,  is  that  even  with  the  best  force  of  men  that 
can  be  had  there  is  still  the  necessity  for  the  block  system.  Not 
only  the  men  but  the  methods  are  faulty.  The  steam  railways 
have  learned  this,  and  the  electrics  and  the  commissioners  will 
have  to  learn  it — if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  As  to  auto- 
matic stops,  the  action  of  the  convention  was  ambiguous — so 
much  so  that,  probably,  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  The 
committee  said  that  "this  association  should  pass  resolutions  at 
this  meeting  calling  on  Congress  to  take  prompt  action  for  the 
compulsory  use  of  automatic  control  of  trains."  But  no  reso- 
lution was  passed,  and  the  action  of  the  meeting  on  block  sig- 
naling generally  was  in  consonance  with  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bers who  counseled  a  moderate  course,  quite  different  from  the 
radical  ideas  of  the  committee ;  yet  the  report  as  a  whole  was 
"adopted,"  with  this  revolutionary  paragraph  still  in  it.  The 
absurdity  of  passing  a  law  to  require  the  use  of  automatic  stops, 
a  comparatively  new  safeguard,  when  a  law  requiring  the  use 
of  the  block  system,  a  well  tested  safeguard,  is  still  waiting  to  be 
acted  on,  and  has  waited  five  years,  will  be  apparent  to  anyone 
who  considers  the  subject,  even  superficially. 


C'ROM  now  on  the  gayety  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
*•  sion's  hearings  on  freight  rate  advances  will  never  flag,  for 
Mr.  Brandeis,  who  has  been  retained  by  certain  shippers,  is  going 
to  show  how  the  railways  can  save  money  so  fast,  by  shop 
economies,  that  any  increase  of  expenses  due  to  heavier  payrolls 
and  the  higher  cost  of  raw  materials  will  seem  a  mere  bagatelle. 
In  other  words,  such  economies  as  have  been  introduced  in 
shops  by  piece  work,  high  speed  tools  and  the  like  can  be  used 
with    equal    effect    in    all    departments   of   railways ;    and    Mr. 
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Brandeis  is  going  to  tell  how  to  do  it.  He  gave  the  press  2,500 
words  on  the  subject  when  the  hearing  opened,  but  he  did  not  at 
that  time  get  down  to  particulars ;  these  will  come  later.  Insofar 
as  the  slower  railways  ought  to  imitate  the  methods  of  the  more 
progressive  ones  Mr.  Brandeis  is  on  solid  ground;  but  he  will 
find  that  he  has  coupled  on  to  a  pretty  long  string  of  '"battle- 
ships" nevertheless.  In  the  first  place  a  governmental  body 
like  the  commisison,  or  a  court,  cannot  hold  the  railways  up  to 
such  high  standards,  howsoever  desirable  it  may  be  to  establish 
them.  The  courts,  when  they  lay  down  "the  state  of  the  art" 
in  any  line  of  endeavor  are  decidedly  conservative ;  far  too  con- 
servative, Mr.  Brandeis  will  find.  Again  manufacturers,  whose 
skill  in  effecting  economies  he  holds  up  for  imitation,  are  free 
to  pay  25  or  50  per  cent,  dividends — and  often  do  pay  them. 
That  is  an  incentive;  but  the  shippers  would  limit  the  railways 
to  6  per  cent.  If  the  lawyers  simply  want  to  "impress  the  jury" 
the  railways  can  follow  the  same  lines;  for  the  railways'  record 
as  a  whole  is  one  of  really  brilliant  economy ;  for  the  savings 
that  have  been  made  by  the  use  of  powerful  locomotives,  large 
cars  and  other  improvements  in  that  line  will  evoke  the  ad- 
miration even  of. Mr.  Brandeis,  if  he  examines  the  record.  How- 
ever, as  we  have  said,  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  lively  discussion. 

RAILWAY  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION   DINNER. 

■  I  'HE  question  of  regulation  of  railways  is  a  public  ques- 
*■  tion  in  the  broadest  sense.  The  only  criterion  of  what 
ought  or  ought  not  be  done  is  the  probable  effect  on  the  public 
welfare.  That  recognition  of  this  principle  is  emerging  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  annual  report  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Railway  Business  Association,  and  by  addresses  de- 
livered by  John  Claflin,  Daniel  Willard  and  Chairman  Knapp, 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Railway  Business  Association,  abstracts  of  which 
are  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Claflin  is  one 
of  the  largest  shippers  of  dry  goods  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Willard  is  president  of  a  great  railway,  and  the  Railway 
Business  Association  is  an  organization  of  makers  of  and 
dealers  in  railway  supplies;  yet  they,  while  touching  on  the 
respective  special  interests  of  the  large  industries  they  rep- 
resent, were  not  behind  even  Chairman  Knapp  in  contending 
that  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  railway  regulation 
ail  other  interest  ought  to  he  subordinated  to  those  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Claflin  frankly  conceded  that  in  the  public  in- 
terest there  ought  to  be  some  advance  in  railway  rates,  and 
showed  how,  while  the  direct  eflfect  of  this  would  be  to 
make  the  shippers  pay  more  for  transportation,  the  indirect 
effect  would  be  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  by  which  the  dry  goods  merchant  would  gain  more 
than  he  would  lose  through  higher  rates.  Mr.  Willard  just 
as  candidly  conceded  the  necessity  for  government  regula- 
tion of  railways  and  asked  only  that  it  should  be  conceived 
and  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  general  welfare.  Mr.  Knapp,  in  virtue  not  only  of  his 
official  position,  but  also  of  the  impartiality,  ability  and 
patriotism  with  which  he  has  performed  its  duties,  with 
good  right  spoke  for  the  public  and  pointed  out  that  the 
railways  must  be  allowed  to  have  adequate  earnings  to  en- 
able them  to  do  three  things:  first,  to  earn  such  a  return  as 
will  attract  adequate  new  capital  info  them;  second,  to  pay 
liberal  wages  to  an  adequate  number  of  competent  men;  and, 
third,  to  make  proper  improvements  out  of  earnings,  which 
will  have  the  effect  at  once  of  increasing  the  value  and  use- 
fulness of  railway  service  to  the  public  .ind  of  preventing 
an  unrluc  increase  of  railway  capitalization. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  c.isicr  to  express  high  and  correct 
ideals  in  post-prandial  speeches  than  to  get  men  to  keep  such 
ideals  before  them  and  try  to  live  up  to  them  when  they 
come  to  dealing  with  practical,  irksome,  cvcry-day  affairs, 
for  at  the  banquet  tabic  the  struggles  of  seemingly  incom- 
patible  commercial   interests   ceaie    from   troubling,   and   the 


spirit  of  unintelligent  seltishness  is  at  rest.  But  just  the 
same,  such  dinners  and  such  speeches  do  good.  They  raise 
ideals  to  aim  at,  and  those  who  raise  and  aim  at  high  ideals 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  and  do  better,  even  though  afterwards 
they  sometimes  temporarily  forget  them,  than  those  who 
never  conceive  and  aim  at  them  at  all.  One  of  the  main 
things  that  have  got  shippers,  communities,  railways  and 
regulating  authorities  at  loggerheads  and  brought  some  into 
disrepute  has  been  that  they  have  failed  to  formulate  correct 
ideals  and  principles  for  their  own  guidance.  The  railway 
managers,  for  example,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  simply  car- 
ried on  their  business  as  did  other  men  in  commercial  pur- 
suits. They  made  such  rates  and  provided  such  service  as 
they  thought  were  needful  to  move  the  traffic.  The  shippers 
and  communities  strove  to  get  such  rates  and  service  as 
they  thought  would  further  their  own  particular  interests. 
Many  of  the  regulating  authorities  have  issued  orders  and 
passed  laws  with  very  little  regard  to  anything  but  the  polit- 
ical interests  of  the  commissioners  and  lawmakers.  Any 
far-sighted  man  ought  to  have  anticipated  that  this  pulling  at 
cross-purposes  on  the  theory  of  "every  man  for  himself 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost"  must  ultimately  result  in 
a  condition  which  would  be  intolerable  to  the  public.  But 
there  are  not  many  far-sighted  people.  So  when  the  prophets 
of  trouble  prognosticated  no  man  listened.  But  things  have 
changed,  and  now  if  the  principles  discussed  are  not  too  abstract 
and  the  ideals  too  exalted  they  fall  on  amenable  ears. 

"When  the  devil  was  sick  the  devil  a  monk  would  be. 
When  the  devil  was  well  the  devil  a  monk  was  he."  The 
existing  public  sentiment  and  industrial  conditions  are  bring- 
ing about  the  more  harmonious  views  and  relations  of  the 
shippers,  the  railways,  the  regulating  authorities  and  the 
public.  The  tide  has  turned,  and  probably  it  is  a  matter  of 
but  a  short  time  until  pretty  satisfactory  conditions  and  a  pretty 
fair  and  reasonable  public  sentiment  will  prevail.  How  long 
after  that  will  the  various  interests  represented  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Railway  Business  Association  continue  to  try 
to  create  and  maintain  a  reasonable  public  sentiment  and  to 
prevent  the  revival  of  past  and  strive  for  the  abolition  of 
existing  abuses?  The  railway  business  is  being  more  con- 
scientiously and  public-spiritedly  managed  now  than  ever 
before.  Its  worst  evils  have  been  unscrupulous  financial 
manipulation  and  unfair  discriminations  in  rates.  There  has 
been  very  little  of  the  former  for  some  years.  There  has 
been  much  less  of  the  latter  than  in  previous  years.  But 
some  grossly  unfair  discriminations  still  exist.  Are  or  are 
not  unscrupulous  financial  manipulations  to  be  revived?  Are 
or  are  not  the  big  shippers,  the  big  communities,  the  rail- 
ways and  the  regulating  authorities  going  to  co-operate  to 
eliminate  existing  unfair  discriminations?  Have  the  big 
shippers  enough  public  spirit  and  foresight  voluntarily  to 
give  up  some  of  the  unfair  advantages  they  have  now,  and 
if  not,  have  the  railways  and  the  reguliting  authorities  the 
good  sense  and  courage  forcibly  to  abolish  them?  In  brief, 
are  reforms  connected  with  the  transportation  business  to 
go  on,  or  after  public  sentiment  is  conciliated  are  the  ship- 
pers, the  railways  and  the '  rcgul.-iting  authorities  going  to 
begin  at  once  to  provide  fuel  for  some  future  day  of  public 
wrath? 

Wc  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  entire  railway  business 
and  its  relation  with  .ill  other  interests  have  not  only  been 
raised  to,  but  will  be  kept  on,  a  higher  level  than  in  the 
past,  but  when  the  pressure  of  adversity  is  removed  the  work 
of  keeping  them  on  a  high  and  raising  them  to  a  higher  level  will 
become  more  difficult;  it  is  easier  for  most  people  to  be 
virtuous  in  poverty  than  in  riches.  That  work  will  he  made  much 
more  efl'cclivc  if  all  the  interests  direclly  concorned  will 
continue  to  keep  in  thought  and  act  as  well  as  \\  inls  the  points 
of  view  which  were  so  well  expressed  by  their  spokesmen  at  llu- 
Railway   Business  Association  dinner. 
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SCREW  SPIKES. 

Wl''.  Iirlir\c  thill  siri-w  s|>ik(-i  liavr  imt  Ih-cii  aili'idod  exclu- 
sively un  uiiy  line  in  ihiit  cnimlry,  the  mini)r  clixadvaiUnKcs 
iiiiil  extra  cost  .itiil  prevenliiiK  their  KC'icr-'il  "'c.  NiiincrouH  cx- 
(icriinent!!  have  heeii  made  with  the  ordinary  lal)i>rati)ry  tensile 
tcating  machine  on  the  resiMancc  of  screw  spikes  with  threads  of 
various  shapes  ami  proportions,  but  the  results  of  such  tests 
give  maxinuim  values  and  do  not  take  account  of  tiic  changerl 
cuiulition  of  the  lie  caused  hy  constant  exposure  to  the  weather. 
A  portahle  tensile  tcstiiiK  machine,  invented  hy  Albert  Collet, 
of  I'aris,  is  now  hcinn  used  on  one  of  our  western  roads  to 
measure  the  resistance  of  screw  spikes  of  various  desiRiis  as 
found  in  actual  track  conditions  and  in  difTcrent  kinds  of  wood. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  threads  on  screw  spikes  have  be- 
come so  much  a  matter  of  personal  preference  with  the  chief 
engineers  that  they  are  the  despair  of  the  manufaclurir,  and  as  a 
commercial  matter  it  becomes  important  that  screw  spikes  of  a 
few  standard  si/cs  be  adopted.  The  resistance  ofTcrcd  by  the 
screw  spike  depends  so  much  on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the 
wood  surrounding  it  that  in  any  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject a  distinction  should  be  made  between  its  used  in  soft  wood 
tics  and  in  hard  wood  tics.  Its  successful  use  abroad  has  been 
almost  entirely  with  hard  wood,  and  where  used  with  soft  wood 
ties  resort  is  usually  had  to  plugs  of  hard  wood,  either  square 
or  screwed  into  the  tie.  Objection  is  made  to  the  latter  because 
each  requires  a  hole  some  1^  in.  in  diameter  bored  nearly 
through  the  tic,  and  this  materially  weakens  the  tic.  Various 
disadvantages  of  this  kind  connected  with  the  use  of  screw 
spikes  in  soft  wood  have  led  some  of  the  foreign  roads  which 
have  used  them  extensively  to  discontinue  their  use  in  soft  ties. 

The  ordinary  screw  spike  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  satis- 
factory rail  fastening  for  soft  ties  when  used  alone.  The  ver- 
tical holding  power  depends  largely  on  the  shearing  strength  of 
the  wood  engaged  by  the  threads,  the  extent  to  which  there  is 
direct  frictional  resistance  against  the  shank  varying  witli  difl'er- 
ent  methods  of  driving  and  kind  of  wood.  Repeated  efforts  are 
made  to  help  out  the  spike  with  some  supplementary  device  to 
increase  the  vertical  bearing  against  the  wood  fibres.  A  steel 
spiral  has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  more  recently  a 
threaded  split  bushing  made  of  malleable  iron.  One  part  of 
this  bushing  is  made  so  that  the  thread  of  the  screw  spike  tends 
to  spread  it,  making  it  conical  with  the  large  end  down.  An- 
other form  which  has  been  suggested  by  American  experience 
has  a  flanged  bushing  inserted  from  the  bottom  of  the  tie  and 
the  spike  is  screwed  into  it.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of 
the  flange  resistance  as  well  as  that  afforded  by  the  threads  in 
the  tie  itself. 

The  wood  surrounding  the  screw  spike  is  sometimes  injured 
by  carelessness  in  driving  the  spike,  bv  splits,  shrinkage,  knots 
or  other  irregular  structure  in  the  tie  itself,  and  the  spike  is  not 
then  an  efficient  fastening.  It  is  possible,  that  in  the  further  de- 
velopment of  a  substantial  fastening  for  rails,  the  screw  thread 
in  its  contact  with  wood  may  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  an 
ordinary  plain  bolt,  with  a  standard  machine  thread,  used  in- 
stead. To  meet  the  ordinary  requirements  of  securing  rigidly 
the  rail  and  tie  plate  to  the  tie  a  plain  bolt  passing  clear  through 
the  tie  would  be  sufficient.  A  washer  3  in.  square  on  the  under 
side  would  provide  an  area  of  9  sq.  in.,  and  would  be  adequate 
for  safe  working  crushing  pressure  of  7,200  lb.,  taking  800  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  as  the  allowable  pressure  on  soft  wood,  and  in  this 
way  a  rigid  fastening  would  be  secured.  A  small  bolt  %  in.  in 
diameter  would  provide  ample  tensile  strength,  but  on  account 
of  corrosion — and  especially  the  small  area  for  lateral  thrust 
against  the  wood — it  would  be  advisable  to  use  a  %-'m.  bolt. 
The  principal  objection  to  such  construction  is  the  difficulty  of 
removal  for  repairs,  but  the  use  of  bolts  for  rail  and  tie  fasten- 
ings is  not  entirely  without  precedent,  as  they  are  used  on  all 
forms  of  metal  ties. 

During  the  past  '2  years  a  satisfactory  fastening  between  rails 
and  soft  wood  ties — especially  in  connection  with  tie  plates — has 


lirrn  ihc  subject  (if  continuous  experiment  on  the  Pruiuian  state 
railways,  :ind  the  latest  conclusions  emphasize  the  importance  of 
a  rigifl  fastening  to  prevent  wear,  'lo  secure  this  they  have 
made  a  form  of  tie  plate  which  is  bolted  to  the  rail,  and  the 
plate  is  then  .secured  to  the  lie  with  four  screw  spikes.  The 
(Ircat  Western  Railway  of  Hngland  uses  for  a  rail  fastener  bolts 
passing  entirely  through  the  tie  in  the  manner  we  have  indicated, 
but  in  this  case  the  chairs  arc  fitted  and  bolted  lo  the  tics  before 
they  arc  laid. 

In  thus  commenting  on  the  tendencies  in  the  use  of  screw 
spikes  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  their  great  superiority  over  tin- 
square  spike  and  their  great  value  in  hard  wood  ties. 

THE   SURVIVAL  OF  THE   EXHAUST   BRIDGE 

TIIIC  resort  to  homely  and  familiar  rcmcdHs  in  iimc  oi  stress 
or  necessity  is  a  natural  tendency  in  mechanics  as  well  as 
in  medicine.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  of  this  in  locomo- 
tive practice,  and  one  of  the  most  recent  is  the  return  to  the 
exhaust  bridge  as  a  means  of  making  a  locomotive  steam  freely 
when  the  ordinary  standard  appliances  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
result.  We  have  referred  to  standard  draft  appliances,  but  find 
that  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  has  not  adopted  the 
designs  and  proportions  for  nozzles  and  stacks,  as  recommended 
in  the  reports  of  1896  and  1906,  either  as  standards  or  recom- 
mended practice.  However,  those  proportions  were  presented 
with  such  a  weight  of  authority,  as  the  result  of  most  elaborate 
experiments,  that  they  have  become  generally  recognized  as 
standards  and  are  in  use  on  the  majority  of  locomotives.  The 
report  of  1896  was  concerned  principally  with  the  shape  and  size 
of  exhaust  nozzles,  and  the  work  included  experiments  made  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  bars  or  spreads  placed  across  the  nozzle 
opening;  with  a  14-in.  choke  stack,  the  top  of  the  nozzle  was 
43  in.  from  the  choke.  The  bars  were  made  of  ^-^-in.  and  V2-in. 
round  iron ;  also  of  brass,  triangular  in  cross  section,  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  being  downward.  After  repeated  tests  with  these 
cross  bars  or  bridges  on  the  exhaust  nozzle  at  its  outlet,  the 
report  concludes  that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  increase  the 
enfolding  action  of  the  jet  at  the  expense  of  the  induced  action, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  more  solid  the  jet  of  steam,  within 
the  limits  of  the  experiments,  the  more  efficient  it  is  as  a  draft 
producer.  In  the  general  conclusions  of  the  same  report,  one 
item  states  that  the  efficiency  of  the  jet  is  reduced  by  spreading 
it  by  means  of  cross  bars  in  the  nozzle,  and  another  item  states 
that  cross  bars  increase  the  back  pressure  in  proportion  to  their 
width.  This  report  was  so  positive  in  condemning  the  bridge 
in  the  exhaust  nozzle  that  the  subsequent  experiments  with  stacks 
and  nozzles  made  for  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  did 
not  include  any  reference  to  it.  The  exhaust  bridge  has,  for  the 
reasons  given,  become  regarded  as  bad  practice  and  only  to  be 
used  as  a  homely  remedy  in  case  of  dire  necessity. 

Xotwithstanding  this  bad  reputation,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  persistence  of  an  effectual  appliance  and  surprising  to  find 
that  the  exhaust  bridge  is  now  in  general  use  on  the  large  new 
locomotives  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  principal  lines  in  the  West, 
and,  doubtless,  in  the  East,  wherever  the  large  diameter  smoke- 
box  has  compelled  the  use  of  a  very  short  outside  stack.  In  its 
present  use  it  takes  the  form  of  a  S^-in-  round  bolt  which  is 
placed  in  the  nozzle  near  its  top;  in  some  instances  the  nozzle  is 
given  an  outside  flare  at  this  point,  with  the  apparent  idea  of 
giving  the  exhaust  steam  a  chance  to  spread  immediately  on 
leaving  the  nozzle  or  else  to  provide  an  area  of  opening  at  the 
bolt  equal  to  that  of  an  unobstructed  nozzle.  The  action  of  the 
bridge  in  spreading  the  exhaust  is  shown  in  the  mere  rapid  wear 
of  the  draft  pipe  and  stack  at  points  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the 
bolt  or  bridge.  It  is  this  spreading  that  causes  the  exhaust  jet 
to  fill  the  stack  lower  down  and  thus  produce  a  stronger  draft 
on  the  fire. 

The  experiments  in  1896  were  made  with  an  outside  stack 
longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  smokebox,  while  at  present  the 
clearance  limitations  require  the  outside  stack  to  be  only  about 
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one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  large  smokeboxes ;  the  result  is 
that  the  inside  stack  is  much  longer  than  the  outside  one,  and 
its  relation  to  the  tubes  is  very  different.  The  stacks  are  now 
much  larger  in  diameter.  In  fact,  conditions  generally  have 
changed  so  much  that  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  early 
work  on  exhaust  nozzles  properly  applies  to  present  practice. 
The  difficulty  that  is  now  found  in  making  large  locomotives  with 
short  stacks  steam  freely  would  indicate  that  the  ordinary  form 
of  nozzle  is  not  sufficient,  and  the  subject  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  reached  a  final  settlement.  The  search  for  a  satisfactory 
variable  exhaust,  which  is  in  very  general  use  on  foreign  rail- 
ways, would  indicate  this,  and,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  the 
surreptitious  use  of  the  exhaust  bridge  is  spreading  so  rapidly 
that  it  may  presently  be  found  an  established- standard.  While 
it  may  be  true  that  the  proportions  recommended  in  the  1906 
Master  Mechanics'  report  apply  equally  well  to  the  very  short 
stacks,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  their  application  and 
maintenance,  or  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  methods 
which  may  not  be  best  in  their  relation  to  fuel  economy.  It  is 
possible  that  the  inside  stack  is  not  as  substantial  as  it  should 
be,  or  its  fastenings  as  secure,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  observe 
whether  it  is  always  in  true  alinement.  It  is  well  known  that 
even  a  slightly  cracked  stack  interferes  materially  with  good 
draft,  and  it  may  be  that  the  exhaust  bridge  has  been  introdi:ced 
to  help  out  the  deficiencies  of  inside  stack  construction. 

That  an  artificial  spreader  for  the  exhaust  is  not  altogether  a 
bad  thing  is  seen  in  the  design  of  the  variable  exhaust  of  French 
locomotives,  where  there  is  a  supplementary  bronze  tip  inside 
the  exhaust  proper,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered.  In  its 
highest  position  it  permits  the  steam  to  escape  only  through  its 
center,  which  is  arranged  with  three  spiral-shaped  vanes  giving 
the  escaping  steam  a  whirling  motion.  When  the  tip  is  lowered, 
however,  an  outlet  is  given  around  its  exterior  surface  and  a 
cylindrical  shaped  jet  of  steam  escapes  around  the  inner  whirling 
jet.  The  whirling  motion  given  to  the  e.xhaust  will  permit  it  to  fill 
a  larger  stack  than  if  straight,  and  will  also  tend  to  extinguish 
sparks  by  throwing  them  against  the  sides  as  they  escape  through 
the  stack  Such  devices,  acting  as  spreaders,  are  effectual  in 
making  large  engines  steam  freely,  and  if  they  produce  such  an 
amount  of  back  pressure  as  to  effect  economical  operation  the 
extent  of  the  fuel  loss  should  be  demonstrated.  If  resort  must 
now  be  had  to  draft  appliances  different  from  the  well-established 
practice,  the  fart  should  be  recognized  and  the  best  designs 
obtained  for  present  practice  by  further  experiment. 

NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  OF  MEXICO. 
IT  is  possible  to  trace  clearly  in  the  f.peratinns  of  the  National 
*  Railways  of  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1910,  the  economies  anrl  benefits  that  have  resulted  from 
the  merger  of  the  Mexican  Central  and  the  National  Railroad 
of  Mexico,  and  the  taking  over  of  various  other  Mexican 
lines.  For  instance,  under  conducting  ttansportation,  the  cost 
of  superintendence  was  less  in  1910  by  $50,000*  than  in  1909. 
Miscellaneous  expenses  were  $17,000  in  1910,  as  compared 
with  $106,000  in  1909.  Gross  earnings  totaled  $26,300,000, 
1910,  as  against  324,400.000  in  1909,  and  total  operating  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $!.=i,X00.000  last  year  and  to  $14,600,000 
the  year  before,  while  the  cost  of  conducting  transportation 
was  $7.500.fXJO,  an  increase  of  about  $280,000  over  1909.  In 
other  words,  while  maintenance  of  way  coii-.umed  15.71  per 
cent,  of  gross  carninKs  in  1910,  as  against  13.47  in  1909,  and 
maintenance  of  cf|iiipinent  cf)nsumed  12.25  per  cent.,  as 
again^st  12.69  per  cent.,  conducting  transportation  consumed 
but  23.61  per  cent.,  as  ngainst  2*1.65  per  cent. 

After  the  payment  of  expenses,  taxes  and  interest,  and 
settin^if  aside  reserves,  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  had 
a  balance  of  $1,400,000  and  paid  3  jier  cent,  dividends  on  the 
first  preferred  stock,  setting  aside  also  5  per  cent,  of  net  profits 

'V.  S.  fio!il.  ,\ll  riBiirr^  in  llir«r  romm»nl»  nre  reduced  to  U.  S.  cur- 
rency, the  Mexicrri   dollar  being  taken  at  SO  centi. 


transferred  to  reserve  fund.  These  transactions  left  a  net 
surplus  of  $480,000.  In  1909  the  balance  available  for  divi- 
dends was  $650,000,  and  2  per  cent,  dividends  were  paid  on 
the  first  preferred  stock,  leaving  as  net  surplus  the  nominal  sum 
of  $25,000.  The  results  in  1910,  the  second  year  of  the  new 
company,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion of  the  combined  roads  under  the  new  management,  make  a 
distinctly  good  showing. 

In  traffic  statistics,  as  well  as  in  the  figures  for  earnings 
and  expenses,  the  changes  due  to  the  operation  under  a 
single  management  of  formerly  separate  roads,  are  traceable. 
The  average  haul  of  freight  in  1910  was  356  miles,  as  against 
346  miles  in  1909.  The  average  haul  per  passenger  was  68.85 
miles  in  1910,  as  against  57.75  miles  in  1909.  In  September, 
1909— that  is,  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  fiscal  year — there 
were  very  severe  floods  in  the  Monterey  district.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  places  as  much  as  twelve  inches  of  water 
fell  in  thirty-six  hours.  Debris  formed  a  dam  against  the 
bridge  across  the  Monterey  river  so  that  the  water  backed  up 
behind  it  and  eventually  flooded  a  great  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  results  of  this  flood  were  to  increase 
greatly  expenses  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  and 
the  closing  of  this  line  also  hindered  in  many  ways  the 
economical  operation  of  other  lines  not  directly  affected. 
Under  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  there  is  charged  in 
1910  $390,000  for  extraordinary  repairs.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  necessity  for  building  new  lines  in  Monterey  to 
make  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  condition  of  the 
old  lines  by  changes  of  line,  raising  grades  and  putting  in 
permanent  steel  and  masonry.  It  is  estimated  that,  of  the 
final  cost,  $650,000  of  these  expenses  will  be  chargeable  to 
additions  and  betterments  (capital  account),  and  the  balance, 
$950,000,  represents  the  approximate  cost  of  replacing  previ- 
ous structures.  A  reserve  fund  of  $500,000  has  been  taken 
out  of  this  year's  income  to  pay  for  the  work  under  this 
head  which  is  chargeable  to  operations. 

In  1910  the  total  number  of  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried 
amounted  lo  5,711.951:  in  1909.  5,707,972  tons  were  carried. 
But  since  the  average  haul  of  freight  w-as  much  longer  in 
1910  than  in  1909,  the  ton  mileage  was  considerably  greater 
last  year  than  the  year  before.  The  National  Railways  earn 
a  high  ton  mile  rate,  but  a  low  passenger  mile  rate.  Last 
year  the  average  receipts  per  ton  mile  were  1.488  cents, 
which  is  greater  by  4.81  per  cent,  than  the  average  receipts 
in  1909.  The  average  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile  were 
1.135  cents,  which  is  greater  by  1.28  per  cent,  than  in  1909. 

Of  the  total  5.711,931  tons  of  freight  carried  last  year. 
49  per  cent,  was  mineral  products,  23  per  cent,  agricultural 
products.  12  per  cent,  products  of  forests,  12  per  cent,  general 
merchandise,  and  about  i'/i  per  cent,  live  stock  and  animal 
products.  The  tonnage  of  ores  is  a  very  important  item 
in  the  traffic  of  Mexican  roads.  In  1909  there  were  1,226.724 
tors  of  ore  carried;  in  1909  there  were  1,361.166  tons.  This 
falling  off  in  ore  tonnage  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  low 
price  of  metals  during  the  past  year.  As  the  price  rapidly 
declined,  certain  mines  had  to  curtail  their  output  greatly, 
;ind  in  some  cases  entirely  close  down;  but,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  under  such  circumstances,  the  necessity  for  econ- 
omies in  cost  of  production  resulted  I'n  a  slowly  increasing 
amount  jiroduced  per  unit  of  expenditure.  The  price  of  silver 
has  recently  gone  up,  and  in  the  present  year  the  prospects 
for  the  'arger  tonnage  of  ore  are  good.  Under  the  heading 
general  merch.-mdise  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tonnage 
of  hardware,  nails,  etc.,  which  amounted  in  1909  to  73.782 
tons,  had  increased  in   1910  to  132,237  tons. 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  low  grade  tonnage  pos- 
sibly accounts  in  part  for  the  smaller  train  load.  The  average 
train  load  in  190^  was  2^2  tons  on  the  standard  gage  lines 
and  \(¥>  tons  on  the  narrow  gage  lines;  in  I'MO  the  train  load 
on  the   standard  gage   Inies   was  283  tons   ami   on   the   iian>i\v 
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K-iKc   liiio   lOJ  ti>Ms.     (':ir  li'.'idiiiK   nlio  in    I'^IO  w.is   sli^liiK    uii 
«lrr   tli;it    nl    VHr) 

riic  N;iliiiii.il  l<;iil\v;i>'!>  Iwivr  ;i  ruiiipiiralivcl)'  IJKlit  frciKliI 
jlcnsity.  'I'Ixtc  wrrc  IM).J24  Ions  i>f  frciKlit  carried  one  mile 
per  iiiilr  of   line   in    l')|(). 

In  the  review  nf  the  first  annual  re|M>rf  of  llii.H  ciini|iaii)', 
piihlislird  in  these  eolnnins  last  year,  the  financial  changes 
that  ha«l  taken  place  in  the  re.uljiislment  were  commented  on 
at  some  lenKlh.  It  will  he  recalled  that  holders  of  securities 
of  the  National  Railroad  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  Central 
were  asked  to  deposit  their  stock  and  bonds  and  receive  in 
cxchanRe  securities  in  the  new  company,  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico.  One  Rreat  advantage  K-'ii'X'd  hy  the  merger 
is  that  the  company  now  has  mortRaRes  under  which  compre- 
hensive and  consistent  financing  of  helterment  and  additions 
and   of  pnrch.ise  of   new   lines   c:iii   he  carried   on.      Another 
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advantage  of  the  plan  of  merger  is  that  under  this  plan  secur- 
ities issued  under  the  new  company's  general  mortgage  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Mexican  government.  The  capitalization 
of  the  new  company  is  high;  but  the  issue  of  $74,800,000 
common  stock  (nearly  all  of  this  stock  going  to  the  Mexican 
government)  on  which  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  earn- 
ing any  dividend  is  defensible,  insofar  as  it  offered  a  satis- 
factory way  for  the  Mexican  government  to  extend  its  credit 
to  the  National  Railways,  and  in  exchange  to  gain  a  control- 
ling interest  in  the  management  of  the  principal  railways  of 
>texico.  The  Mexican  government  owns  $10,000,000  first 
preferred  and  $30,278,290  second  preferred,  which,  together 
with  its  common  stock,  gives  it  $115,023,590  stock  out  of  the 
total  $230,000,000  authorized  stock. 

There  were  no  securities  sold  during  the  year,  and  the  only 
new  securities  put  out  during  the  year  were  those  issued  to 
retire   securities   of  the   old   companies   deposited   under   the 


pi. Ill  III  'iliiH  cniincriioii  iherc-  is  a  rather  curious  fact 
lironnht  oiii  by  (lie  .innii.il  report  for  1910.  While  99.73  per 
cent,  of  all  the  srcurilies  of  the  National  Railroad  of  Mexico, 
and  ''7.44  per  cent,  of  all  the  securities  of  the  .Mexican  Cen- 
tral, h:ive  been  deposited  under  the  plan  originally  prr>vidinf( 
for  the  organization  of  the  National  Railways  of  .Mexico, 
over  21  per  cent,  of  ihc  priority  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
Mexican  C'-ntral  have  not  as  yet  been  deposited.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  less  than  $20,(KX)  of  these  priority  bonds  were 
de[)f)sitcd  during  the  year.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
definite  reason  for  this.  There  was  no  r^bjcction  whatsoever 
on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  these  bonds  to  putting  the  plan 
of  org.'inization  of  the  new  company  into  operation;  and 
under  the  plan  they  received  not  only  a  higher  par  value 
'if  securities  by  exchanging  their  priority  bonds,  but  also 
a  higher  rate  of  interest;  and  what  seems  to  be  an  equally 
gf)od  lien  on  the  property.  The  bonds  are,  of  course,  not 
registered,  and  presumably  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the 
company  is  unable  to  trace  the  holders  of  these  bonds  and 
is  unable  to  learn  their  reason  for  not  making  the 
exchange. 

The  balance  sheet  of  June  30,  1910,  shows  cash  on  hand  of 
S;7.S00.000,  including  $3,750,000  deposited  for  payment  of 
cf)upon  interest.  At  the  end  of  1909  there  was  $15,600,000 
cash  on  hand,  including  $3,000,000  for  the  payment  of  coupon 
interest.  In  1910  total  accounts  payable  amounted  to  $5,550,- 
000,  which  included  $1,850,000  notes  payable.  There  were 
no  notes  payable  in  1909;  and  total  accounts  payable 
amounted  to  $1,800,000.  During  the  year  $1,650,000  was  spent 
'>n  capital  account,  exclusive  of  additions  and  betterments; 
ant!  since  June  30,  1908,  $2,150,000  has  been  spent  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments.    The  benefits  of  these  expenditures  in 

1909  and    1910   for   betterment   work   are   not   shown   in   the 

1910  report;  the  economies  resulting  from  these  betterments 
should  be  much  more  apparent  in  the  current  year. 

When  the  Mexican  Central  and  the  National  Railroad 
of  Mexico  were  merged,  the  property  of  the  National  Rail- 
road was  in  comparatively  better  shape  than  that  of  the 
-Mexican  Central,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  expenditures  for 
betterments  by  the  new  company  have  been  to  bring  the 
Mexican  Central  lines  up  to  the  standard  of  the  National 
Railroad.  A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  relaying 
track  with  heavier  rail.  In  general,  56-lb.  and  70-lb.  rail  has 
replaced  40-lb.  rail;  and  85-lb.  rail  has  replaced  70-lb.  rail. 
The  cost  of  the  increased  weight  of  rail  laid  in  1910  amounted 
to  $293,500.  and  the  cost  of  ballasting  track  that  has  not  had 
ballast  before  amounted  to  $250,000. 

Tlie  National  Railways  of  Mexico  now  includes  all  of  the 
important  lines  in  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  the  South- 
ern Paciiic  lines  in  Mexico  on  the  west  coast.  The  Mexican 
International,  control  of  which  was  formerly  owned  by  the 
.Southern  Pacific,  has  been  bought  by  the  National  Railways, 
which  now  own  203,023  out  of  a  total  of  207,082  shares;  and 
the  property  of  the  Mexican  International  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  a  deed  dated  June  30,  1910,  to  the  National  Rail- 
ways. The  property  of  the  Mexican  Pacific,  heretofore  con- 
trolled through  stock  ownership,  has  been  transferred 
through  a  deed  to  the  National  Railways.  Since  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  the  company  has  also  bought  control  of  the 
Pan-American  Railroad  and  of  the  Vera  Cruz  &  Isthmus; 
and  it  is  estimated  by  the  company  that  these  new  acquisi- 
tions will,  in  the  near  future,  earn  sufficient  to  fully  cover 
the  expenses  of  operation,  as  well  as  fixed  charges.  Through 
the  control  of  the  Interoceanic,  which  in  turn  controls  the 
Mexican  Southern,  the  National  Railways  have  an  entrance 
into  the  State  of  Oaxaca.  Another  step  in  the  expansion  and 
development  of  the  Mexican  lines  has  been  the  formation  of 
a  company,  half  of  the  common  stock  of  which  is  owned  by 
the  National  Railways  and  half  by  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville 
&  Mexico,  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  at 
Brownsville. 
There  are  many  indications  throughout  the  1910  annual  re- 
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port  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  make  the  Mexican 
railways  a  national  undertaking,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
have  the  management  and  operation  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Mexicans. 

In  the  formation  of  a  local  New  York  board  of  directors, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  a  majority  of  these  New 
York  directors  represented  the  Mexican  government.  Last 
year  the  conductors  and  enginemen  of  foreign  nationality, 
mostly  from  the  states,  tried  to  obtain  certain  advantages  in 
conditions  of  service,  etc..  over  Mexicans  occupying  similar 
positions,  and  a  general  strike  was  threatened.  The  report 
says:  "The  board  of  directors  worked  energetically,  and  by- 
exercising  necessary  prudence  was  able  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  satisfy  the  conductors  and 
engineers  mentioned,  but  to  uphold  the  principle  of  giving  pref- 
erence to  the  Mexican  employees  under  equal  circumstances. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  regulation  in  effect  that 
foreign  employees  who  properly  performed  their  duties  would 
be  kept  in  the  service,  thus  recognizing  their  personal  merits; 
the  understanding  being  that,  under  equal  conditions,  pref- 
erence would  be  given  to  native  employees,  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  the  native  element,  so  that  in  course  of  time  the 
company  would  be  able  to  use  native  employees  in  its  service 
iis  far  as  possible." 

The  express  service  on  the  National  lines  has  been  re- 
organized, .^t  the  time  of  the  merger,  Wells-Fargo  &  Co 
operated  over  the  Mexican  Central,  and  the  National  Express 
Company  over  the  National  Railroad.  A  company  under  the  name 
Compania  Mexicana  de  Express  has  been  organized  to  per- 
form the  express  service  over  the  entire  system.  The  Na- 
tional Railways  receive  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  m 
payment  for  providing  facilities  for  the  service.  The  total 
capital  stock  of  the  express  company  was  paid  in  in  cash 
by  Wells-Fargo  &  Co.  and  amounted  to  $500,000.  The  stock 
was  divided  into  two  equal  series,  A  and  B,  and  all  of  the 
$250,000  .A.  series  was  given  lo  the  National  Railways.  Both 
series  A  and  B  stock  bear  9  per  cent,  cumulative  dividends; 
but  the  dividends  on  the  A  stock  must  be  paid  before  pay- 
ment is  made  on  the  B  stock.  After  payment  of  9  per  cent, 
on  both  series,  the  balance  is  payable  pro  rata  on  the  entire 
stock.  This  is  a  more  advantageous  arrangement  from  the  rail- 
way's point  of  view  than  usually  obtains  between  an  express 
company  and  a  railway  company. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  company 
in  1910,  compared  with  1909: 

1910.  1909. 

Average  mileage  operated   5.262  ....,,5'?H 

Freight    revenue    $18,935,682  $17,536,156 

Passenger   revenue    6,610,886  6,187.778 

Total"  operating  revenue 26,281,147  24,402,761 

Maint.   of  way  and   structures....      4,128,909  ^-^^l^iW 

Maintenance    of   equipment 3,219,112  3,095,885 

•Transportation     7.518,762  7.234.607 

Total  ope-'rating  expenses .5,796,779  .4,583,440 

Operating  incomV  ■.■.'.■.■.■ '.'.'. 10.301,372  9.680.027 

Gross   corporate    income ^^-^VAI.^.  '°'f,^??* 

Net  corporate  incomet 1  .^' 8.285  \li-fXl 

Dividencls         864,987  576,658 

wlu"  ...:..:: 553,298         S6,9i4 

•Includes  Traffic   expenses.  »       n      j  j 

lAfter  the  deduction  of  $1,045,826  in  1910  for  reserves  for  flood  damage 

and     for    depreciation     of    equipment    and     for    adjustments,    and     in     1909 

$620,200    for    depreciation    of    equipment. 

NEW    BOOKS 

Tht  Pohlechnic  Eri«in»»r,— Published  annually  by  the  undergraduates  of 
the  Tolytechnii  institute  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.  Vol.  X.  144  pages.  6  .n. 
X    9    in.      Price,    $1.50. 

This  publication,  essentially  of  interest  and  value  to  the  grad- 
uates and  undergraduates  of  the  institution  with  which  tliey  are 
associated,  contains  the  results  of  the  best  research  work  and 
the  best  papers  delivered  before  the  technical  societies  of  the 
institute  during  the  past  collegiate  year.  Such  publications 
usually  contain  articles  of  much  value,  being  written  by  men 
who-ie  interests  have  been  centered  on  the  particular  subjects 
for  some  time,  either  in  a  business  connection,  or  through  under- 
graduate research  work.  The  material  in  this  publication  shows 
earnest   endeavor;    it   is   both    interesting   and    valuable. 


TRANSPORTATION     AND     TRAFFIC     IN      ENGLAND.* 


BY   LOGAN   G.    M  PHERSON. 
I. 

The  area  of  England  and  Wales  is  58,324  miles,  almost  exactly 
that  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  This  is  over  20,000  miles  less  than 
the  extent  of  the  region  tributary  to  the  Rhine.  Physically, 
England  and  Wales  consist  of  seven  basins  separated  one  from 
another  by  watersheds  that  at  places  are  pronounced  and  in 
others  inconsiderable  elevations.  It  is  therefore  evident  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  215  rivers  that  find  their  way  to  the  coast  on  one 
side  or  another  cannot  come  from  very  far  in  the  interior,  only 
the  Thames,  the  Severn  and  the  Trent  extending  from  the  Mid- 
lands. Although  the  rivers  generally  traverse  level  plains  or 
broati  v.-illeys,  only  six  of  them  are  navigable  for  more  than  50 
miles  of  their  lengths ;  others  are  navigable  for  greater  or 
lesser  distances,  and  a  few  in  their  lower  reaches  are  estuaries 
of  the  sea.  The  first  settlements  of  economic  importance  were 
naturally  at  or  near  the  heads  of  navigation  of  such  estuaries. 
Thus  London  owed  its  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  Thames, 
Bristol  to  the  Severn  and  the  Avon,  while  Norwich  on  the  Yare 
had  easy  access  to  the  sea.  York,  on  the  Ouse,  had  direct  com- 
munication by  water  for  many  miles  in  nearly  every  direction 
with  the  surrounding  country,  and  Exeter  by  way  of  the  river 
Exe  obtained  connection   with  the  English   Channel. 

TTie  earliest  landways  were  the  Roman  roads,  leading  in  the 
main  from  a  port  on  one  side  toward  a  port  on  another  side  of 
the  country ;  that  is,  they  e.xtended  from  Dover  through  London 
to  Chester,  from  London  to  Exeter,  from  Bath  to  Lincoln  and 
from  Manchester  to  Newcastle,  taking  substantially  the  same 
routes  as  those  of  the  great  railway  lines  subsequently  con- 
structed. After  the  Romans  withdrew  from  the  island,  it  would 
not  seem  that  these  highways  were  well  maintained,  for  all 
accounts  of  communication  during  the  medieval  period  dwell 
on  the  wretchedness  of  the  roads.  Much  of  the  interior  was 
forest,  bog  and  fen.  While  the  feudal  lords  accepted  a  certain 
responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the  roads,  they  did  not  bestow 
a  great  deal  of  effort  on  them.  A  statute  of  Henry  VIII  bound 
each  county  to  repair  the  bridges  of  public  utility  within  its 
limits,  and  an  act  of  Philip  and  Mary  provided  for  the  election 
by  the  parishes  of  surveyors  to  see  to  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  the  highways  leading  to  market  towns.  The  local 
parishes  as  a  rule,  however,  had  no  funds  at  their  disposition 
for  such  repair,  and  throughout  the  middle  ages  goods  were 
chiefly  carried  by  packhorses,  who  traveled  along  the  bridle 
paths  which  in  many  parts  of  the  country  were  the  only  roads, 
while  travelers  mostly  journeyed  on  horseback.  Even  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  packhorses,  strong  enduring 
animals,  the  breed  of  which  is  now  extinct,  were  employed  to 
carry  the  products  of  the  looms,  the  pottery  of  Staffordshire 
and  even  the  coals  of  Newcastle. 

In  the  Saxon  era  each  of  the  separate  counties  was  very  much 
cut  off  from  its  neighbors,  obtaining  food  and  clothing  from  its 
own  flocks  and  herds  and  from  its  own  land.  In  addition  to 
the  towns  that  had  grown  up  at  the  heads  of  navigation  on  the 
various  rivers  and  estuaries,  smaller  settlements  arose  in  forti- 
fied camps  or  in  the  shadow  of  a  gre.it  abbey  or  monastery,  as 
did  Oxford,  or  around  the  country  house  of  some  king  or  earl. 

The  beginnings  of  that  industry  which  ministers  to  the  wants 
of  those  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  are  rooted  in  the 
fact  that  the  soil  and  the  climate  of  England  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  sheep.  At  least  as  early  as  the  thir- 
teenth century  wool  was  exported  to  Flanders  and  later  to  Hol- 
land and  to  Italy.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  III  h'louiish 
weavers  came  to  England  and  established  the  looms  from  which 
the  lirst  woolen  goods  of  this  countrv  were  made.  The  growth 
of  the  industry  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  England  was 
incomparably    more    peaceful    than    the    countries    of    Western 


•From    R    preliminary    report    to    the  N.ilional  Waterways  Commission  of 
the   United   State*. 
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r.tiri>|ic.  Hdtsi-rii  lilt  lliirtcciiih  iniil  tlic  acvciilcciitli  (ciitiiricH 
tile  lands  of  tlic  C'niiliiu'iil  were  so  i-oiitiiiii.'illy  dcvastalcd  by 
war  that  tlii-  f.iriii<-rs  ooiilil  tint  pnitxihly  have  kt-pl  slu-op,  tin-  most 
ti-iiilcr  nnd  (l^fl■ll^l■ll">^  of  diiiiii'!ttic  aiiiiiial>i. 

The  d'--vcli>i>mciit  o(  llif  wool  indti<itry  and  proKrcsn  in  ngri- 
rulitirc  naturally  trndiiiK  to  break  down  tlu'  barriers  of  local 
self  suOicicncy  led  to  the  oxclianKc  of  merchandise  between  one 
place  and  another,  c^ipccially  at  fairs  which  were  iield  annually 
in  ditTertnt  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  attended  by  all 
classe.s  of  the  population.  'The  larKest  fairs  were  at  places 
near  the  water  where  could  readily  be  received  the  goods  of 
other  lands  Here  came  I'lemish  merchants  witli  their  linen 
and  cloth;  l'"renchmen  and  Spaniards  with  their  wine;  traders 
from  Venice  with  silks,  velvets  and  precious  stones;  Nor- 
wcKian  sailors  with  tar  and  i)itch  ;  the  emissaries  of  the  Han 
scatic  I.eaKUe  with  furs  ami  amber,  iron  and  copper,  flax,  fustian, 
buckram,  wax  and  spices  and  ornaments  from  the  East.  In  re- 
turn the  l'".nKli>h  farmers  sold  wool,  barley,  corn,  horses,  cattle, 
lead  and  tin.  The  principal  mercantile  event  was  the  visit  of 
the  Venetian  fleet  to  the  southern  shores.  Small  light  boats 
plied  back  and  forth,  carrying  wool  between  England  and 
l'"landers. 

Throughout  all  this  period,  which  extended  well  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  commerce  of  England  with  other  coun- 
tries was  conducted  mainly  by  the  regions  adjoining  the  coast 
or  bordering  the  estuaries.  Domestic  commerce  was  also  carrieil 
by  coastwise  vessels  between  one  port  and  another.  In  the 
lonununicat'on  between  place  and  place  in  the  interior,  peddlers 
and  packhorscs  were  still  the  principal  factor. 

There  had,  however,  been  a  certain  improvement  in  the  land 
ways.  The  first  real  effort  dated  from  the  passing  of  the  Turn- 
pike Act  in  1633.  The  first  turnpike  tollgates  were  not  erected 
until  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  they  did  not  come  into 
general  use  until  a  hundred  years  later.  Coaches  had  been  in- 
troduced in  1553,  but  not  until  1658  was  a  stagecoach  line 
established  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  journey  taking 
nearly  a  fortnight.  In  1669  the  stagecoach  undertook  to  per- 
form the  journey  from  Oxford  to  London  between  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  landways,  however,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of 
the  growing  traffic.  The  wool  industry  founded  by  the  Flemish 
weavers  had  become  well  established,  a  body  of  Italians  skilled 
in  handiwork  came  to  England  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  many  Protestants,  driven  out  of  the  Netherlands 
by  the  Ehike  of  Alva,  found  refuge  here  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  from  France  likewise 
caused  a  great  wave  of  emigration  of  silkworkers  and  linen 
workers  to  this  country.  The  woods  and  forests  which  once 
covered  much  of  England  were  being  recklessly  used  up ;  there 
was  progress  in  agriculture,  and  attention  was  being  given  to 
the  utilization  of  ore  from  the  veins  of  iron,  tin  and  lead,  as  well 
as  to  the  more  extended  use  of  coal.  Although  this  fuel  had 
been  mined  in  Newcastle  during  the  thirteenth  century  it  hardly 
entered  the  markets  until  four  hundred  years  later,  it  being  diffi- 
cult of  conveyance  except  by  water,  and  barges  could  not  go 
up  the  rivers  except  for  short  distances.  The  same  was  true  of 
iron  and  the  other  minerals,  as  well  as  with  the  products  of  the 
pottery  industry  which  was  gradually  developing.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  the  eastern  and  southern 
counties  were  the  most  prosperous,  their  wealth  being  based 
largely  on  agriculture,  which  was  here  all  the  more  successful 
because  the  level  land  offered  fewer  obstructions  to  making 
and  maintaining  roads  than  did  the  uneven  interior.  But  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  completed  the  transition  of  England 
from  a  wool  exporting  to  a  wool  manufacturing  country,  the 
manufacturing  population  spreading  over  the  towns  and  the 
country.  This  led  to  the  North  becoming  even  more  prosperous 
than  the  South.  Merchants  and  artisans  of  Antwerp,  which  had 
suffered  severely  under  the  Spanish  invasion,  fled  to  England, 
where  they  were  welcomed  and  encouraged  to  continue  in  their 


vocations.  London  took  the  foremost  position  as  the  general 
marl  of  ICurope,  where  the  new  treasures  of  the  two  Americas 
were  found  side  by  »i<le  with  the  products  of  the  Continent  and 
the  ICast. 

IMt'ROVKMKNTS  TO   WATKRWAV:  . 

Improvement  of  the  rivers  was  begun  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  'Thames,  the  I-ec  and  the  Yorkshire  Ousc  received 
some  attention.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Severn,  the  Siour 
in  Essex,  the  Humber,  the  ICxe,  the  Lee,  and  the  Wclland  were 
improved;  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Coliie,  the  Itchcti,  the 
Warwick,  the  Avon,  the  Medway,  the  Wye,  the  Burc,  the  Yare, 
the  VVavcney,  the  Suffolk  Ouse,  the  VVitham,  the  Aire  and  the 
Calder,  the  Trent  and  the  l-'ossdyke ;  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Avon,  the  Dee,  the  Derwent,  the  Nene,  the  Kennct,  the  Weir, 
the  Mersey,  the  Irwell,  and  the  Weaver.  The  artificially  im- 
proved channels  of  rivers  are  designated  as  "navigations." 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  to  extend  the  area  available  for 
industry,  the  fens  of  Cainbridgeshire  and  Hatfield  Chase,  almost 
constantly  flooded  by  the  rivers,  were  drained  by  specially  con- 
structed channels.  In  imitation  of  the  Dutch,  the  salt  marshes 
of  Essex  and  the  lowlands  of  Norfolk  were  banked  against  the 
sea.  In  the  next  century  the  use  of  water  increased  as  power  for 
factories,  cornmills  and  clothmills  and  in  connection  with  the 
blast  furnaces.  This  development  tended  to  take  the  industries 
of  eastern  counties  to  the  shores  of  the  rivers  and  the  streams. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
wafer  conceived  the  idea  that  coal  from  his  collieries  at  Worsley 
could  be  conveyed  more  speedily  and  more  economically  to 
Manchester  by  the  aid  of  a  canal.  The  authority  for  its  con- 
struction was  granted  by  act  of  Parliament ;  it  was  built  and 
made  a  practical  thoroughfare  by  James  Brindley,  who  brought 
it  to  completion  in  1761.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  canal  the 
charge  for  carriage  along  the  existing  waterway  was  twelve 
shillings  per  ton  and  along  the  landways,  forty  shillings.  The 
charge  by  canal  was  made  six  shillings,  and  the  price  of  coal  in 
Manchester  at  once  fell  one-half.  The  canal  was  extended  to 
the  Mersey,  affording  connection  between  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  this  district. 
Before  this  communication  by  canal  the  woolen  and  cotton 
products  of  Manchester  intended  for  export  had  been  carried 
on  horses'  backs  to  the  Severn,  down  which  they  were  floated  to 
Bristol,  then  the  chief  seaport  on  the  western  coast.  After 
the  opening  of  the  canal  the  packhorses  were  taken  off,  and 
the  export  trade  was  centered  in  Liverpool.  Here  new  harbors 
and  docks  were  built,  and  this  city  outdistanced  Bristol.  The 
next  canal  was  the  Grand  Trunk,  connecting  Liverpool  and  Hull, 
opening  up  the  salt  district  of  Cheshire  and  the  pottery  district 
of  Staffordshire.  Heretofore,  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery,  flints  had  been  brought  from  the  south- 
eastern ports  to  Hull  and  then  up  the  Trent  in  boats  while  the 
clay  was  brought  from  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  by  water  up 
the  Severn,  being  carried,  from  the  points  where  water  carriage 
ceased,  on  the  backs  of  horses  to  the  potteries ;  and  the  manu- 
factured articles  were  returned  for  export  by  the  same  routes. 
The  cost  of  carriage  was  enormous  and  consequently  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  earthenware  manufacture  was  checked.  The 
same  difficulties  had  hampered  the  carriage  of  salt,  corn,  coal, 
lime  and  ironstone.  The  Grand  Trunk  Canal  was  connected  by 
the  Trent  with  Nottingham,  Newark,  Gainsborough  and  Hull. 
Its  effect  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  carriage  of  all  articles  by  75 
per  cent.  The  population  of  the  districts  served  by  it  was  trebled 
in  25  years,  and  the  country  was  not  more  improved  than  the 
people.  Other  canals  were  built  to  connect  the  Severn  and  the 
towns  of  Wolverhampton  and  Kidderminster  with  Liverpool  by 
way  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal ;  to  connect  Oxford  and  London 
as  well  as  with  Birmingham,  and  to  connect  the  mineral  districts 
of  Derbyshire  with  the  Trent. 

These  canals  were  all  built  under  the  direction  of  James 
Brindley.  Others  were  rapidly  placed  in  the  way  of  construction 
and  completed,  usually,  with  reasonable  expedition.    The  Leeds 
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&  Liverpool  Canal  connected  the  Irish  sea  at  Liverpool  with 
Leeds  and  the  then  populous  district  of  Lancashire.  Various 
coal  fields  and  agricultural  districts  were  connected  by  canal  with 
adjacent  rivers.  The  Rochdale  Canal  was  built  to  connect  Man- 
chester with  the  Humber  by  way  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navi- 
gation. It  has  been  said  that  $150,000,000  was  spent  on  these 
canals  and  navigations.  Since  1852  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
is  the  only  canal  that  has  been  constructed,  although  various 
minor  improvements  and  extensions  have  been  made. 

Expenditure  on  the  rivers,  principally  along  the  channels  of 
tidal  navigation,  continued  during  later  years.  The  Tyne  has 
been  made  of  a  uniform  depth  of  nearly  30  ft.  from  Newcastle 
to  the  coast,  permitting  great  vessels  to  move  between  the  Tyne 
ports  and  the  sea,  and  the  Severn  had  been  made  navigable 
up  to  Stourport. 

Although  it  was  possible  to  trace  continuous  lines  of  water 
communication  between  the  principal  commercial  centers  of 
England,  such  continuous  lines  were  rarely  through  routes  over 
which  the  same  boat  could  be  taken  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
There  were  great  differences  in  the  depth  and  width  of  different 
canals  and  great  differences  in  the  sizes  of  the  locks,  the  through 
boats  being  limited  to  the  size  that  could  be  taken  by  the 
smallest  lock.  There  was  also  g^reat  expense  incurred  in  keep- 
ing the  canals  that  crossed  the  watersheds  supplied  with  water, 
it  being  necessary  to  lift  the  boats  to  heights,  in  many  cases,  of 
over  400  ft.  through  a  series  of  locks  up  to  which  water  had  to 
be  pumped.  The  barges  employed  to  carry  goods  often  got 
aground.  For  many  days  during  the  summer  the  canals  were 
closed  because  of  drought,  and  in  severe  winters  they  were  at 
times  frozen  over.  Notwithstanding  all  their  disadvantages, 
however,  the  means  of  transportation  afforded  by  the  canals  were 
so  vastly  superior  to  those  of  the  packhorses  and  the  stage- 
coaches, even  though  the  landways  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  been  greatly  improved  by  macadamizing, 
that  they  led  to  a  great  advance  in  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  country.  Mills  and  factories  were  drawn  to  their  banks, 
and  they  facilitated  the  development  of  the  interior. 

There  was  from  1791  to  1794  a  canal  building  mania.  Over 
100  canal  acts  were  passed  by  Parliament  before  1800.  The 
value  of  canal  companies  shares  in  some  cases  rose  to  100  times 
their  nominal  or  par  value,  and  enormous  dividends  were  often 
paid.  In  many  cases,  however,  even  at  this  time,  the  waterways 
yielded  unsatisfactory  results  and  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

The  canal  companies  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly,  and  with 
that  singular  want  of  foresight  which  so  often  accompanies  un 
rivaled  success,  abused  their  power  and  outraged  their  custom- 
ers. They  shipped  as  much  or  as  little  as  suited  them  and  how 
and  when  they  pleased.  They  limited  the  quantity,  they  ap- 
pointed the  time,  until  the  difficulties  of  transit  became  a  public 
talk  and  the  abuse  of  power  a  public  trouble.  The  canal  pro- 
prietors were  dilatory  to  the  public  until  they  became  dangerous 
to  themselves. 

The  truth  is  that  as  the  packhorses  and  wagons  of  the  previous 
era  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  traffic  so  also  did 
the  canals  and  other  waterways  rapidly  fall  behind  the  demand 
of  the  industry  and  commerce  that  in  their  day  received  an 
unparallflcd  impetus. 

In  ]7ff),  Arkwright  had  originated  the  water-frame;  in  1770. 
James  Hargreaves  the  spinning  jenny ;  in  1779,  Crompton  the 
mule-jenny;  and  in  1785  Arkwright  took  out  a  patent  for  im- 
proved carding,  drawing  and  rolling  machines.  The  invention 
of  the  spinning-jenny  and  mule  led  to  the  provision  of  more 
yarn  than  all  the  weavers  in  the  kingdom  could  consume.  The 
invention  of  the  power  loom  restored  the  balance  and  thence- 
forward there  was  no  artificial  limit  to  the  use  of  yarn  in 
weaving.  But  all  the  horses  in  the  country,  whether  they  were 
employed  on  the  roads  or  in  drawing  canal  boats,  could  not 
possibly  distribute,  with  reasonable  economy,  all  the  cloth  which 
the  manufacturers  could  produce.  That  is,  production  was  lim- 
ited by  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of  distribution.    Just  at  this 


time,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  centur>',  production 
was  further  facilitated  by  the  most  momentous  event  in  indus- 
trial historj-,  the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  source  of  power. 
The  stationary  engine  made  possible  large  factories  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  coalfields,  instead  of  small  factories  along  the 
streams.  Hence  their  migration  to  the  vicinity  of  the  coalbeds 
and  a  further  tremendous  advance  in  the  productive  capacity 
of  interior  and  northern  England.  The  application  of  steam  to 
production  was  soon  followed  by  the  application  of  steam  to 
locomotion.  In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  those 
inventors  who  endeavored  to  utilize  steam  as  a  motive  power 
on  ordinary  roads  seemed  much  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
those  who  based  their  efforts  on  roads  with  rails.  Steam  engines 
and  steam  coaches  were  devised  that  actually  ran  upon  the  high- 
ways, but  the  roads  were  not  sufficiently  substantial  to  resist 
the  weight  of  the  heavy  steam  vehicles.  It  was  soon  found  that 
adequate  support  could  only  be  given  by  an  especially  con- 
structed roadbed  of  exceptional  solidity,  and  that  frictional 
resistance  was  far  less  when  the  wheels  ran  on  rails. 

EARLY   R.-MLWAYS. 

A  wooden  railway  existed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newcastle 
on  Tyne  prior  to  1676,  connecting  a  colliery  with  the  river,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  several  such  coal 
railways  were  in  existence,  using  horses  as  the  motive  power. 
The  first  line  constructed  especially  for  steam  locomotion  was 
that  covering  the  11  miles  between  Stockton  and  Darlington,  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  Its  opening  on  September  27,  1825, 
attracted  slight  attention  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
The  London  newspapers  of  the  next  week  published  short  ac- 
counts, but  these  excited  little  comment.  The  greatest  event 
in  the  history  of  the  world  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
suffered  to  pass  almost  unnoticed. 

At  this  time  nearly  3,000  stage  coaches  were  in  operation  in 
England,  about  one-half  running  in  and  out  of  London,  and 
100  mail-coaches.  In  the  next  dozen  years  this  number  was 
very  largely  diminished. 

An  article  in  the  Quarterly  Reinew,  published  soon  after  this 
event,  said  that  the  75  canals  constructed  up  to  that  time  had 
cost  on  the  average  about  $45,000  a  mile,  whereas  the  railway 
cost  was  about  $25,000  a  mile.  The  article  went  on  to  say 
that  "the  disadvantages  of  the  canal  are  many.  The  frost  at 
one  season  of  the  year  entirely  puts  a  stop  to  all  conveyance 
of  goods,  and  the  drought  at  another  renders  it  necessary  to 
proceed  with  half  cargo.  The  speed  by  which  goods  can  be 
conveyed  on  a  railway  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  certain  and 
constant,  while  boats  are  frequently  delayed  for  hours  at  the 
lockages  of  a  canal.  Railways  may  be  made  to  branch  out  in 
every  direction  to  accommodate  the  traffic  in  the  country,  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  surface,  while  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing branches  from  a  canal  in  any  direction  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  surface  and  the  supply  of  water.  Experiment  has  shown 
that  at  the  speed  of  two  miles  an  hour,  under  the  same  moving 
force  on  a  turnpike  road,  on  a  canal  and  on  a  railway,  the 
canal  has  the  advantage  of  the  turnpike  as  IS  to  1,  and  of  the 
railway  as  2  to  1;  at  the  speed  of  2.82  miles,  the  railway  and 
the  canal  will  be  found  to  be  equal,  but  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour  the  railway  has  obtained  the  advantage  over  the 
canal  in  the  ratio  of  22.4  to  19.9,  and  at  nine  miles  an  hour 
the  canal  can  take  only  H  of  the  weight  conveyed  on  a  railway 
with  the  same  power." 

The  first  considerable  undertaking  was  that  of  a  railway  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where  the  traffic  had  peculiarly 
suffered  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  canal  transportation  and 
the  high-handed  methods  of  the  canal  proprietors.  After  the 
first  proposition  the  project  was  abandoned  temporarily  becau.se 
of  the  engineering  difficulties  and  partly  because  the  opposition 
of  the  landowners  was  excited  by  the  canal  owners.  These  at 
last  made  a  reduction  in  their  charges,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  came  to  a  final  deter- 
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miiiation  to  build  a  railway  at  an  r%tiiiiatril  cx|icn<ir  of  $2,000,000. 
The  roach  owners  were  fearful  of  ilic  prospects  which  opened 
before  them,  and  tiic  canal  interciits  were  in  K^cat  confusion, 

"They  liroUKht  every  inlhiencc  to  hear  to  thwart  the  plans. 
Kvcry  report  whicli  could  promote  a  prejudice,  every  rumor 
which  could  afTect  a  principle  was  spread.  The  country  gentle 
man  was  told  that  tiic  smoke  wouUI  kill  the  birds  as  they  passed 
over  the  locomotive,  'llie  public  was  informed  that  the  weight 
of  the  engine  would  prevent  its  moving,  and  tiic  maitufacturcr 
was  told  that  the  sparks  from  its  chimney  woui<l  burn  his 
goods.  The  passenger  was  frightened  by  the  assertion  that  life 
and  limb  would  be  endangered.  Elderly  gentlemen  were  tor- 
tured with  the  notion  that  tiiey  would  be  run  over.  Ladies  were 
alarmed  at  the  thought  that  their  horses  would  take  fright. 
Fo.xes  and  pheasants  were  to  cease  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
railway.  I  he  race  of  horses  was  to  be  extinguished.  Farmers 
were  possessed  with  the  idea  that  oats  and  hay  would  no  more 
be  marketable  produce,  cattle  would  start  and  throw  their  riders; 
cows  even,  it  was  said,  would  cease  to  yield  their  milk  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  of  these  infernal  machines." 

The  second  attempt  to  obtain  the  Parliamentary  act  for  the 
Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway  was  successful,  and  the  di- 
rectorate was  composed  of  men  of  the  first  importance.  While 
this  railway  was  thus  incipient,  many  other  lines  were  surveyed 
and  some  of  them  attempted,  covering  nearly  all  the  routes  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  great  lines. 

In  1830  the  London  &  Brighton  Railway  was  proposed  for  the 
second  time,  meeting  with  a  reception  whose  warmth  was  in 
decided  contrast  with  the  hostility  previously  manifested  to- 
wards the  Liverpool  &  Manchester.  It  was  not,  however,  with- 
out a  certain  measure  of  opposition,  voiced  by  men  who 
vociferated  objections  quite  as  exaggerated  and  preposterous 
as  those  which  had  been  made  against  the  Manchester  line. 
Moreover,  extortionate  demands  were  made  on  the  railways  and 
advantage  taken  of  every  trifling  want. 

A  first  attempt  to  build  a  line  from  London  to  Reading  was 
unsuccessful,  but  a  second  effort,  including  the  extension  to 
Bath  and  Bristol,  resulted  in  a  charter  from  Parliament,  and  in 
1841  it  was  opened  for  traffic.  In  1832  a  line  from  London  to 
Southampton  was  projected,  the  act  of  incorporation  receiving 
royal  assent  in  July,  1834.  The  project  for  a  railway  between 
London  and  Brighton  brought  on  a  fierce  fight,  during  which 
five  separate  lines  were  proposed,  the  sums  spent  by  the  various 
companies  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  act  of  Parliament  aggre- 
gating nearly  $1,000,000.  The  London  &  Essex  Railway,  pro- 
posed in  1831,  was  again  brought  forward  in  1834,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  lines  were  projected  to  Edinburgh. 

All  the  English  railways  were  constructed  by  private  enter- 
prise, each  under  a  particular  act  of  Parliament.  In  the  years 
1836  and  1837  there  was  a  railway  mania,  there  being  scarcely 
a  practicable  line  between  any  two  considerable  places  that  was 
not  embraced  in  the  prospectus  of  one  or  another  company. 
There  were  promoters  who  resorted  to  all  kinds  of  tricks  to 
get  capital,  and  the  parliamentary  expenses  were  extraordinary. 
In  one  case  $500,000  w-as  spent  without  any  result;  in  another, 
six  counsel  and  twenty  solicitors  were  employed  at  an  expense 
of  $335,000.  The  promoters  of  the  London  &  Birmingham  Rail- 
way spent  $360,000,  and  the  promoters  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  $440,000,  in  forcing  their  schemes  through  Parliament. 
Of  the  whole  capital  of  one  railway,  the  London,  Chatham  h 
Dover,  amounting  to  over  $80,000,000,  not  less  than  $20,000,000 
was  dissipated  in  obtaining  further  subscriptions  from  the  public 
and  nearly  $10,000,000  was  disbursed  out  of  capital  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  dividends. 

In  the  four  years  ending  with  1829  only  a  little  more  than 
$4,000,000  a  year  was  authorized  by  Parliament  to  be  spent  on 
railways.  Authority  was  given  for  an  average  expenditure  of 
more  than  $10,000,000  in  each  of  the  four  years  ending  with  1833. 
In  1836  schemes  involving  an  outlay  of  $225,000,000  were  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  it  was  suggested  that  they  all  be  post- 


poned for  a  yr;ir  s<<  that  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  the 
country  drunk  to  the  country  sober.  Three  difTcrcnt  companies 
promoted  ompeting  linen  to  Itrighton,  and,  although  it  was 
obviouH  that  only  one  of  the  three  bills  could  be  passed,  the 
sliarci  of  all  the  companies  were  quoted  at  a  premium  on  the 
stock  exchange.  Parliament  authorized  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  $55,000,000  a  year  in  each  of  the  four  years  ending  with 
1837,  and  nearly  $105,(XXJ.'KX)  in  each  of  the  four  years  ending 
with  1845.  I*'rom  1830  to  1836  about  450  miles  of  railways  were 
coniiileted  and  350  were  in  progress;  the  demand  for  engineers 
was  diflicult  to  supply.  By  1838  the  four  great  centers,  London, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  were  all  connected  by 
rail.  Less  than  2,000  miles  had  been  constructed  in  1843,  but 
more  th.in  5,000  miles  in  1848.  The  capital  expended  amounted 
to  $325,000,000  in  1843  and  over  $1 ,00O,000,fJ00  in  1848.  By  1861 
the  capital  embarked  in  these  enterprises  amounted  to  $1,800,- 
000,000,  over  $80,(XX),000  a  year  having  been  expended  during 
the  preceding  eighteen  years. 

In  1845  most  of  the  great  lines  had  proved  successful.  The 
London  &  Birmingham  was  paying  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent ; 
the  Grand  Junction,  11  per  cent.;  the  Stockton  &  Darlington,  15 
per  cent. ;  and  railway  shares  were,  on  an  average,  at  100  per 
cent,  premium. 

1  he  canal  proprietors,  panic-stricken  from  the  inception  of  the 
new  enterprises,  in  many  cases  blocked  the  railway  projects  by 
opposing  the  bills  until  the  railways  had  taken  over  their  canals. 
In  some  cases  they  made  representation  to  Parliament  that  inas- 
much as  the  building  of  a  railway  would  destroy  the  usefulness 
of  their  property,  the  railway  should  be  compelled  to  indemnify 
them  by  purchase  or  lease  or  otherwise.  This  feeling  was  gen- 
erally shared  by  the  entire  public,  and  a  decree  of  Parliament  in 
many  cases  forced  a  railway  to  take  over  canal  property  as  a 
step  necessary  to  its  obtaining  the  Parliamentary  act  authorizing 
construction.  The  terms  on  which  the  railways  obtained  the 
canals  were  not  easy.  The  Fossdyke  Navigation,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, which  had  been  leased  by  the  Corporation  of  Lincoln  to 
a  Mr.  Ellison  at  $375  a  year,  was  leased  by  his  executors  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  for  $47,875.  The  leases  to  the  railways 
frequently  provided  that  they  were  to  maintain  the  canals  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  they  received  them,  and  to  guarantee 
dividends.  For  example,  the  London  &  Northwestern  made  a 
guarantee  to  the-  Birmingham  &  Shropshire  Union  Canals  that 
amounts  to  a  dividend  of  about  4  per  cent. 

Claimants  of  all  sorts  against  the  railways  asked  what  they 
chose  and  frequently  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  good  share  of 
what  they  asked.  The  prosperity  of  the  new  lines  of  communi- 
cation appealed  to  the  government  as  a  fertile  source  of  taxa- 
tion, and  the  perception  was  quickly  acted  on.  In  1832  it  im- 
posed on  railway  travel  a  tax  of  ^d.  a  mile  for  four  passengers 
and  half  a  farthing  for  one.  In  1842  this  was  modified  to  about 
5  per  cent,  of  the  passenger  fare,  and  this  is  substantially  the 
levy  now.  The  tax  rates  and  government  duty  on  English  and 
Scotch  railways  in  1857  were  equal  to  about  14  per  cent,  of  their 
net  receipts.  In  1842  the  traffic  receipts  amounted  to  less  than 
$20,000,000,  and  in  1861  to  $140,000,000,  the  working  expenses  in 
each  year  being  about  half  the  receipts.  The  return  per  mile 
during  the  former  year  was  only  a  fraction  less  than  in  the 
latter,  because  of  the  extension  of  the  railways  through  sparsely 
settled  territory  of  scant  traffic. 

(To  he  continued.) 


The  government  of  Panama  has  contracted  with  the  Panama 
Railway  Company  to  build  a  line  from  the  city  of  Panama  to 
David,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Chiriqui.  The  distance  is 
about  274  miles,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  route  surveyed  by 
the  Intercontinental  Railway  Commission  in  1893  will  be  fol- 
lowed. The  road  will  traverse  a  rich  district  and  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  a  large  and  fertile  sec- 
tion of  the  republic. 
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FLUE     FAILURES.* 


BY  J.    W.    KELLY. 
Foreman    Boiler   Maker,    Chicago  &   North    Western,    Chicago. 

Flue  failures  start,  in  a  great  many  cases,  in  the  designing  room, 
by  crowding  in  too  many  flues,  placing  them  too  close  to  the 
heel  of  the  flange,  or  with  too  small  a  bridge.  Even  when  properly 
designed  the  layerout  often  uses  his  own  judgment  and  places 
the  flue  wrong.  After  the  flue  sheet  is  laid  out,  the  driller  plays 
his  part  by  drilling  the  holes  too  large.  The  cause,  in  some 
cases,  is  that  the  cutters  are  not  ground  right,  or  that  there  is  too 
much  lost  motion  in  the  spindle  of  the  drill  press.  It  is  im- 
portant to  have  the  holes  drilled  the  exact  size  and  uniform, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  flues  tight  in  large  holes.  All  holes 
should  be  champered  on  both  sides.  The  copper  ferrules  should 
be  expanded  by  a  sectional  expander,  and  never  with  a  roller, 
as  the  roller  reduces  the  gage.  An  Atlantic  type  engine  came  into 
the  shop  for  a  new  firebox,  and  when  removed,  I  found  the  flue 
sheet  had  moved  upward  in  the  center  about  Ifi  in.,  making  the 
crown  sheet  lock  as  if  it  was  dropping  down;  when  a  straight 
edge  was  placed  on  it,  we  found  that  the  crown  sheet  had  started 
to  raise  about  18  in.  from  the  back  flue  sheet.  I  put  a  straight 
edge  on  the  new  firebox  and  found  it  straight ;  then  I  got  a  tram 
and  trammed  it  in  the  center  of  the  flange  on  the  top  and  the 
lower  point  between  staybolts.  The  flues  were  set  by  expanding 
with  sectional  expanders  and  rolled  very  light,  then  beaded  with 
a  standard  beading  tool  and  inspected  before  the  flue  setter  left 
the  job,  to  insure  proper  work.  I  then  trammed  the  sheet  and 
found  that  it  had  moved  upwards  3/16  in.  I  sent  the  tram  with 
the  engine  for  future  tests  and  had  the  men  report  the  move- 
ment of  the  sheet  every  time  the  flues  were  expanded.  It  was  as 
follows : 

On  February  4,  1910,  flues  expanded  and  trammed  after  work 
was  completed ;  found  a  movement  of  1/16  in.,  or  a  total  move- 
ment of  54   in-   upward. 

March    11,   1910,   expanded  light,   still    1-4   in. 

April   15,    1910,  expanded  light,  still    1-4  in. 

May  29,   1910,  expanded  light,  moved   1-32  in.,  total   9-32  in. 

July   10   1910.  expanded  light,  moved   1-32  in.   total  5-16  in. 

July  20,   1910.  expanded  light,  full  set  moved  3-64  in.,  total  23-64  in. 

Aug.   18,   1910,  expanded  light,  full  set  moved   1-32  in.,  total  25-64   in. 

Sept.  20,   1910,  expanded  light,  full  set  moved  3-64  in.,  total  7-16  in. 

Oct.  8,   1910,  expanded  light,  no  movement,  total  7-16  in. 

My  object  in  making  this  statement  is  to  show  what  this  move- 
ment does  later.  The  boiler  is  tested  and  if  the  material  is  all 
right,  no  flues  have  to  be  renewed,  but  on  the  other  hand,'  if  it 
is  poor  material,  and  the  lap  welds  are  not  properly  welded,  we 
find  the  flue  fails  at  this  point  in  the  expanding.  I  have,  however, 
found  cases  in  the  center  of  the  flues  where  they  may  fail  at  any 
time  afterward  in  service. 

The  engine  is  ready  for  service  and  shortly  afterward  it  fails 
on  account  of  the  flues  leaking.  What  is  the  cause?  We  know 
the  flue  layout  is  not  exactly  correct,  but  the  holes  are  drilled 
uniform  and  of  correct  size,  and  copper  and  flues  were  properly 
set  and  tested  under  25  per  cent,  excess  working  pressure.  We 
cannot  say  it  is  bad  water,  even  if  the  engine  is  running  in  a  bad 
water  district,  because  it  has  not  been  out  of  the  shop  long 
enough  to  gather  enough  scale  on  the  flues  or  flue  sheet  to  do 
any  harm ;  it  has  been  washed  out  properly  every  three  or  four 
days.  This  failure  is  surely  due  to  abuse — feed  water  not  prop- 
erly applied,  or  not  fired  right  are  two  of  the  principal  causes. 
The  flues  arc  and  must  be  set  back  properly  to  the  sheet  again, 
and  the  engine  will  make  successful  trips,  if  the  engine  crew  is 
taken  to  task  by  the  right  party. 

We  must  keep  the  engine  clean  and  free  from  scale  by  re- 
moving all  washout  plugs,  especially  those  in  the  front  flue  sheet, 
and  washing  between  the  flues,  back  to  the  back  flue  sheet.  Re 
.sure  that  the  long  nozzle  is  used  in  every  hole,  because  if  you  let 
it  go  until  the  space  between  the  flues  is  filled  up  solid  you  all 
know  what  happens— flue  failure  after  flue  failure  and  cracked 

•Ab»tr«t  ci(  a  jraper  presenlrd  before  the  Weitern  Railway  Club. 
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bridges.  These  flue  failures  are  all  up  to  the  roundhouses,  but 
as  we  are  going  to  keep  the  engine  clean,  I  will  try  and  show  why 
it  still  fails  on  account  of  flues  leaking. 

The  engine  arrives  at  the  terminal  with  only  a  fair  fire,  not 
very  much  steam,  and  a  half  glass  of  water,  not  leaking,  and  is 
therefore  not  reported.  The  hostler  gets  on  the  engine  and  finds 
these  conditions,  rushes  it  to  the  cinder  pit,  puts  on  the  blower 
and  gets  the  fire  out  quickly  so  as  to  get  it  into  the  house  before 
the  steam  is  gone — the  water  is  also  going  fast.  When  he  reaches 
the  table,  he  starts  the  injector  and  fills  the  boiler  until  the 
injector  breaks,  and  w'hat  has  happened?  Every  flue  has  started 
to  leak  badly,  whch  means  the  whole  set  must  be  expanded  before 
the  engine  leaves  the  house.  But  possibly  it  is  the  only  engine 
in  and  the  roundhouse  foreman  has  ordered  it  out,  because  he 
looked  at  it  on  arrival  and  knew  it  was  not  leaking.  There  is 
then  a  failure  of  flues,  either  by  Jiolding  and  doing  a  proper  job, 
which  should  be  done  every  time,  or  by  taking  a  chance  and  tell- 
ing the  boiler  maker  to  calk  her  up,  or  dry  her  up  and  let  her  go. 
The  engine  goes  out  on  the  main  line  and  ties  up  everything, 
due  to  another  flue  failure.  This  kind  of  a  failure  can  be  stopped 
by  compelling  all  engineers  to  leave  their  boilers  full  of  water, 
a  good  fire,  and  plenty  of  steam.  The  engine  is  towed  to  the 
nearest  roundhouse  and  the  boiler  maker  is  ordered  to  do  the 
necessary  work.  He  starts  by  using  a  mandrel,  and  pins  out  the 
flues  and  calks  them  with  a  beading  tool,  which  is  altogether  too 
large  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  bead,  but  cuts  and  grooves  the 
flue  sheet  and  spoils  the  bead.  The  engine  is  started  out  and  fails 
again  on  account  of  flues  leaking.  This  pinning  of  flues  and  the 
use  of  improper  beading  tools  have  caused  a  great  many  failures 
and  every  foreman  boiler  maker  should  watch  this  matter  closely 
and  stop  it. 

Everybody  in  charge  is  after  the  engine  now,  and  the  orders 
are  to  put  it  in  first-class  condition  before  leaving  the  round- 
house. The  flues  are  again  expanded,  this  time  properly,  and 
well  beaded,  and  it  does  good  work  for  a  few  days  when  a  new 
hostler  forgets  the  water  and  puts  it  in  the  house  with  1  in.  of 
water  in  the  glass. 

About  two  hours  later  the  fill-up  man  finds  no  water  in  the 
glass  and  connects  the  hose  to  a  blow-off  cock  located  near  the 
throat  sheet.  As  the  engine  is  ordered  out,  he  fills  it  up  quickly 
with  cold  water,  fires  up  and  pulls  out  of  house  with  a  heavy 
fire.  The  engineer  cannot  see  the  flues,  and  when  the  boiler 
maker  makes  an  inspection  they  appear  to  be  tight.  At  the  depot 
the  fireman  calls  the  engineer's  attention  to  the  flues  leaking,  and 
there  is  another  flue  failure.  I  might  say  here:  Do  not  allow 
fill-up  men  to  connect  up  to  blow-off  cocks,  if  the  fill-up  water  is 
cold.  Better  still,  have  a  standard  fill-up  valve  on  top  of  the 
shell  or  dome  and  do  all  the  filling  through  this  valve,  thus  pre- 
venting flue  failures.  This  also  applies  where  the  engines  arc 
waiting  for  orders  or  have  been  standing  on  the  side  track  for 
some  time.  The  crew  gets  careless,  allowing  the  fire  to  burn 
down,  resulting  in  no  steam ;  they  receive  orders  to  go  and  on 
goes  the  injector,  and  what  happens?  Flues  all  leaking  and  en- 
gine soon  gives  out,  thus  causing  another  flue  failure. 

A  great  many  flue  failures  are  caused  by  careless  firemen  al- 
lowing the  fire  to  get  too  heavy  and  having  two  or  three  feet 
of  clinkers  next  to  the  back  flue  sheet,  which  stops  circulation, 
causing  the  flues  to  contract  and  leak.  Another  cause  is  where  en- 
gines are  tied  ui)  and  stand  outside  in  cold  weather.  The  fires 
arc  allowed  to  burn  down  and  are  only  kept  alive  at  the  door 
hole.  The  injector  must  be  put  on,  the  cold  water  goes  down  to 
the  bottom  flues,  and  we  get  the  same  results  as  stated  above, 
flues  leaking. 

There  are  several  other  causes,  such  as  running  with  the  fire 
door  open,  leaky  steam  pipes,  poor  firing,  by  having  no  fire  for 
10  to  20  in.  from  the  back  flue  sheet,  filling  up  hot  boilers  in 
roundhouses  with  cold  water;  in  every  case  the  flues  must  be 
worked  over,  and  this  continuous  work  in  every  case  gives  more 
or  less  trouble  until  the  sheet  is  removed  from  the  firebox. 

We  all  know   what  happens  when  heads  drop  off.     Flues  arc 
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|ilu({K«'«l.  c»i)cci;illy  il  tlic  llimal  mIiccI  is  sliorl  :m<l  tin-  lliui  aic 
tot)  low  ilown.  If  it  is  |H>s»ililc  to  rim  an  rn«inc  with  the  bottom 
(lues  (iluKKCit  and  it  still  docs  Rood  work  and  is  HkIiI  on  coni, 
wliy  not  leave  these  (hies  out,  so  they  will  not  be  there  to  con- 
tract and  leak?  Wlint  this  point  in  view,  I  k<>'  permission  to  ex- 
periment with  one  enRinc.  I  pluKRed  np  about  'k)  (lues  and  put 
u  stay  rod  in  the  center  of  the  pluRS.  The  enRinc  went  into  ser- 
vice and  <lid  as  well  or  a  little  better  as  to  coal,  and  steamed  fine. 
The  (lues  were  applied  Kovendier  6,  1907,  and  the  engine  was 
put  in  heavy  frciRht  service  for  test  purposes.  I-lucs  Rave  very 
little  trouble,  and  were  removed  when  the  cURinc  received  Rencral 
repairs  to  machinery,  but  they  were  still  in  fair  condition  on 
April  7.  1910. 

Ibe  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  Do  not  crowd  in  loo  many 
flues  because  yon  nmst  have  the  required  heating  surface.  Keep 
the  lop  tines  di>wn  from  4  in.  to  4'/j  in.  from  the  flange  to  the 
center  of  the  Hue  hole.  The  illustration  shows  the  standard  lay- 
out with  stay  rod  holes  where  the  (lues  arc  left  out.  These 
engines  when  received  from  the  locomotive  works  had  342  flues 
and  Sji  in.  bridge.  They  have,  with  the  present  layout,  280  (lues, 
13/1(1  in.  bridge,  and  the  flues  are  laid  out  with  the  taper  of 
the  sides  of  the  tluc  sheet,  which  gives  a  wider  bridge  in  the  bot- 
tom, better  circulation  and  a  chance  to  let  the  sediment  down.  I 
recommend  this  wherever  it  can  he  applied. 

We  arc  applying  this  scheme  to  all  engines  of  this  class  re- 
ceiving new  fireboxes  or  new  bnrk  flue  sheets,  and  arc  getting 
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good  service.  Vou  all  know  there  are  a  great  many  engineers 
who  never  have  leaky  flues  or  any  kind  of  a  flue  failure,  and  the 
flues  run  for  several  months  without  being  expanded.  This  is 
why  some  boilers  and  flues  give  such  good  service.  Flue  sheets 
do  not  move  upward  so  fast  and  cause  trouble,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  engines  of  the  same  class  with  other  engineers  al- 
ways leak  and  have  all  kinds  of  failures,  doing  practically  the 
same  work.  While  the  flues  and  flue  sheet  must  stand  for  these 
failures,  nevertheless  they  are  men  failures. 

We  know  from  tests  on  the  New  York  Central  that  the  flues 
moved  upward.  I  have  proven  that  the  back  flue  sheet  moves 
upward  when  the  flues  are  continually  expanded.  Now,  with 
the  power  getting  larger  all  the  time,  these  large  boilers  must 
have  more  attention ;  we  must  depart  from  the  old  rut  and 
try  and  grow  larger  with  the  boiler,  because  we  cannot  expect 
the  same  results  with  the  same  methods  we  had  when  the  boilers 
had  150  flues  and  carried  135  to  150  lbs.  steam  pressure.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  we  must  go  even  farther  than  above  suggested 
and  meet  this  situation  by  reinforcing  the  back  flue  sheet  in  some 
manner  to  help  take  care  of  these  sudden  contractions  of  flues 
and  the  upward  movement  of  the  back  flue  sheet  and  flues.  But 
with  present  conditions,  we  must  hold  engines  from  service  when 
the  flues  become  thin  and  have  poor  beads  and  remove  them  be- 


fore they  make  ncvcral  failnrcn.     iJo  not  try  to  get  just  one  more 
trip  and  fail  on  a  very  important  train. 

WURKMA.NSIIII'   AT  TF.KMINAI,.S. 

The  method  of  taking  care  of  flues  at  terminals  in  narrowcrl 
down  to  the  sectional  expan<lcr  and  beadinR  tool.  If  flues  arc 
leaking  slightly,  u.ie  a  beading  tool  that  fit.H  the  bead  properly  and 
calk  well.  If  a  set  of  flues  are  loose,  and  leaking  b.idly,  they 
should  be  properly  expanded  aufl  calked.  The  roller  expander 
shoidd  never  be  used,  as  it  rapidly  thins  the  flue  and  rc/luccs  its 
idlimatc  life.  The  mandrel  or  tapered  pin  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  used,  as  this  tool  shears  ofT  the  bead  in  time  and 
only  dries  up  the  flues  temporarily  and  they  soon  become  leaky 
and  will  fail.  The  beading  tools  should  be  watched  very  closely 
and  kept  up  to  the  standard  gage,  as  flat  tools  soon  destroy  flues. 

tmiCK    ARCHES. 

Hrick  arches  are  playing  their  part  in  helping  to  keep  flues 
tight,  and  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  placed  in  all  large  locomotive 
boilers,  tight  against  the  back  flue  sheet,  with  an  opening  in  the 
corner  to  allow  sparks  to  go  down.  .Among  the  advantages  of 
the  brick  arch  are  fuel  economy  and  better  combustion.  It  re- 
duces the  cutting  action  of  sparks  on  the  beads  by  keeping  a 
large  percentage  in  the  firebox  and  stops  the  small  light  fuel 
from  passing  through  and  stopping  up  flues. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  educate  everybody  who  handles  engines 
to  the  importance  of  keeping  an  even  temperature  in  these  large 
boilers,  of  applying  feed  water  correctly,  and  of  properly  opening 
blowers,  and  of  the  evils  due  to  cooling  the  engine  down  too 
quickly  and  washing  with  cold  water.  The  boiler  must  be  washed 
out  properly  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  fill  up  with  mud,  which 
produces  cracked  bridges.  All  flues  should  be  bored  out;  brick 
arches  should  be  applied  in  every  engine  before  leaving  the  round- 
house, and,  at  last,  but  not  least,  we  must  have  good  flues  and 
flue  W'ork. 


THE  NEW  LONG  AND  SHORT  HAUL  LAW. 

The  railways  have  until  February  17,  1911,  to  decide  what 
they  are  going  to  do  about  the  new  long  and  short  haul  section 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act.  The  power  given  to  the  Inter- 
state Commission  by  this  section  of  the  Mann-Elkins  act  is 
second  in  importance  among  the  powers  given  by  it  only  to 
that  conferring  on  the  commission  authority  to  restrain  advances 
in  rates.  There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  under  the  new- 
law  the  commission  can  and  probably  will  rigorously  prohibit 
railways  from  making  higher  rates  for  shorter  than  for  longer 
hauls  except  in  the  most  unusual  circumstances.  It  is  desirable 
that  this  impression  be  corrected.  The  order  issued  by  the  com- 
mission on  October  19,  regarding  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
roads  toward  complying  with  the  amended  long  and  short  haul 
section,  gives  no  definite  indication  as  to  the  specific  policy 
that  the  commission  intends  to  pursue  in  administering  it,  but 
it  does  seem  to  make  plain  that  the  commission  will  not  try  to 
enforce  this  section  rigidly.  For  the  commission  to  try  to  do 
so  would  be  to  disregard  the  clear  intention  of  Congress,  for  a 
bill  to  prohibit  railways  from  in  any  case  charging  more  for  a 
shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul  was  introduced  at  the  last  session 
and  defeated.  The  main  difference  between  the  section  finally 
adopted  and  that  in  the  original  Interstate  Commerce  act  is 
the  original  act  made  it  "unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  *  *  * 
to  charge  or  receive  any  greater  compensation  in  the  aggregate 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  of  like  kind  of  property, 
under  substantiilly  similar  circumstances  and  conditions,  for  a 
shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line" ;  while 
the  amended  act  strikes  out  the  words  under  substantially  sim- 
ilar circumstances  and  conditions,  and  makes  clearer  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  that  before  a  railway  may  charge  a  higher  rate 
for  a  shorter  haul  it  must  get  the  express  consent  of  the  com- 
mission. Until  February  17  the  roads  may  continue  to  make 
rates  as  thev  have  heretofore.    After  that  they  must  not  charge 
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a  higher  rate  for  a  shorter  haul  unless  they  first  get  the  explicit 
authorization  of  the  commission,  or  invalidate  the  law  by 
litigation. 

While  negatively  it  is  clear  that  Congress  did  not  intend  the 
railways  to  be  absolutely  prohibited  from  charging  a  higher 
rate  for  a  shorter  haul,  it  is  not  clear  when  Congress  meant  that 
this  might  be  permitted.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
existing  method  of  making  rates  was  wrong;  but  as  to  just  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  make  it  right  the  lawmakers  did  not  have 
any  clear  idea,  so  they  turned  the  whole  job  of  making  it  right 
over  to  the  commission.  Under  the  old  law  some  guidance  was 
given  to  the  commission  by  the  words  "under  substantially  sim- 
ilar circumstances  and  conditions."  They  plainly  implied  that 
where  circumstances  and  conditions  were  substantially  dissimilar 
a  higher  rate  for  a  shorter  haul  might  properly  be  charged. 
The  fact  that  these  words  were  deliberately  stricken  out  by  the 
Mann-Elkins  bill  shows  that  some  substantially  dissimilar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  which  the  courts  have  held  to  justify 
non-observance  of  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  do  not  jus- 
tify it  in  the  opinion  of  Congress.  But  under  just  what  cir- 
cumstances the  long  and  short  haul  principle  may  be  disregarded 
seems  to  be  left  by  the  act,  if  the  fourth  section  be  read  alone, 
to  be  determined  entirely  by  the  commission. 

Most  railway  lawyers  do  not  believe,  however,  that  if  the  ques- 
tion is  ever  litigated  the  courts  will  hold  that  the  commission 
has  such  unlimited  discretion.  They  contend  that  the  railway 
has  a  property  right  in  the  beneficial  use  of  its  property.  This 
includes  the  right  to  make  any  rate  which  is  not  unfairly  dis- 
criminatory or  unreasonable.  They  argue  that  there  are  certain 
conditions  in  which  the  fixing  of  a  higher  rate  for  a  shorter 
haul  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  unfairly  discriminatory.  It 
follows  that  the  right  of  a  railway  under  such  conditions  to 
charge  a  higher  rate  for  a  shorter  haul  is  a  property  right  which 
cannot  be  taken  away.  If  it  be  answered  that  the  law  does  not 
absolutely  take  its  right  away,  but  gives  the  commission  dis- 
cretion to  determine  when  it  may  be  exercised,  it  is  replied  that 
this  docs  not  cure  the  defect  in  the  provision.  The  commission 
is  an  administrative  body  of  delegated  powers.  Congress  can- 
not confer  on  such  a  body  authority  without  laying  down  the 
rule  by  which  it  is  to  be  guided  in  exercising  it ;  and  the  new 
long  and  short  haul  section  gives  no  such  guidance. 

On  this  theory  the  law  cannot  be  upheld  as  constitutional  un- 
less it  be  read  as  a  whole  and  it  shall  be  held  that  in  some 
other  part  of  it  Congress  has  laid  down  the  rule  which  is  to 
guide  the  commission.  It  is  contended  that  if  the  rule  is  laid 
down  anywhere  it  is  in  the  first  section,  which  requires  rates  to 
be  reasonable,  and  in  the  third  section,  which  prohibits  them 
from  being  unfairly  discriminatory.  Under  this  interpretation  a 
railway  which  desires  to  disregard  the  long  and  short  haul  prin- 
ciple must  first  apply  to  the  commission.  If  the  commission  de- 
nies its  application  the  road  may  appeal  to  the  courts  on  the 
ground  that  the  adjustment  of  rates  it  proposes  to  make  would 
not  be  unreasonable  nor  unduly  discriminatory.  And  if  the  court 
finds  that  this  contention  is  true,  it  will  nullify  the  commission's 
ruling  just  as  in  previous  years  it  nullified  its  orders  when  the 
courts  differed  from  it  as  to  whether  certain  circumstances  were 
dissimilar  within  the  intendment  of  the  original  Interstate  Com- 
merce act.  On  this  theory  the  new  long  and  short  haul  section 
differs  from  the  corresponding  part  of  the  old  law  a  great  deal, 
as  that  part  of  the  new  law  giving  the  commission  jurisdiction 
of  rates  in  general  differs  from  the  one  in  the  Hepburn  act. 
Under  the  Hepburn  act  the  commission  had  no  control  over  the 
initiation  of  rates.  It  could  act  with  reference  to  a  raise  in  rates 
only  after  the  raise  had  been  made.  Under  the  new  law  it  may 
restrain  an  advance  until  it  has  determined  whether  it  is  reason- 
able. Similiarly,  under  the  oltl  law  a  railway  might  itself  deter- 
mine whether  particular  circumstances  and  conditions  were  suffi- 
ciently dissimilar  to  justify  departure  from  the  long  and  short 
haul  principle  and  make  rates  accordingly,  and  the  commission 
could  not  interfere  with  them  until  they  were  in  effect.     Under 


the  new  law  the  railways  are  prohibited  from  disregarding  the 
long  and  short  haul  principle  without  first  having  got  the  con- 
sent of  the  commission ;  the  railway  cannot  make  an  unreason- 
able or  discriminatory  adjustment  and  keep  it  in  effect  until  some 
shipper  complains  and  gets  it  changed. 

Some  lawyers  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  courts  may  hold 
that  Congress  did  give  the  commission  complete  discretion  to 
determine  whether  a  higher  rate  may  or  may  not  be  made  for  a 
shorter  haul,  and  that  its  action  in  doing  so  is  constitutional. 
The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  con- 
struing the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  original  Interstate 
Commerce  act  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  question ;  for  prac- 
tically all,  if  not  all,  turned  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  "sub- 
stantially similar  circumstances  and  conditions,"  which  do  not 
now  appear  in  the  law.  But  in  1901  the  Supreme  Court  rendered 
a  decision  which  is  regarded  as  having  more  or  less  of  a  bearmg 
on  the  matter.  This  was  in  the  case  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
vs.  Kentucky   (183  U.  S.  502). 

The  constitution  of  Kentucky  contained  a  provision  identicaf 
with  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  original  Interstate 
Commerce  act,  and  the  Kentucky  legislature  passed  a  law  to  give 
effect  to  it.  The  state  railway  commission,  which  also  was 
created  by  the  state  constitution,  prohibited  the  railways  from  in 
any  case  disregarding  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  without 
its  express  consent.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  disregarded  the 
commission's  order  and  was  prosecuted.  It  contended  that  the 
Kentucky  law  was  unconstitutional  on  much  the  same  grounds- 
on  which  it  is  now  contended  that  the  new  federal  long  and  short 
haul  law  is  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  against  the  railway. 

There  are  several  important  points,  however,  in  which  this  case 
differed  from  any  that  could  arise  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce act.  The  Kentucky  commission  was  created  by  the  state 
constitution,  while  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  exercises- 
only  powers  delegated  to  it  by  Congress.  The  long  and  short 
haul  clause  was  in  the  Kentucky  constitution,  while  the  federal 
long  and  short  haul  clause  is  merely  an  enactment  of  Congress. 
The  Kentucky  law  and  the  action  of  the  commission  in  adminis- 
tering it  had  been  upheld  by  the  Kentucky  supreme  court,  and 
it  is  a  familiar  principle  that  the  federal  courts  will  uphold  the 
interpretation  put  by  a  state  court  on  a  state  law  or  constitution 
if  this  can  be  done  without  violating  some  provision  of  the 
federal  constitution.  The  Kentucky  constitution  and  the  law 
passed  to  give  effect  to  it  laid  down  a  rule  for  the  commission 
to  follow,  by  indicating  that  the  long  and  short  haul  principle 
might  be  departed  from  where  conditions  were  substantially  dis- 
similar, while  the  present  federal  law  does  not  lay  down  any  such 
rule.  It  would  seem  that  the  only  question  on  which  the  Ken- 
tucky case  might  be  a  precedent  for  a  case  arising  under  the 
existing  federal  law  would  be  whether  a  law  or  an  order  of  a 
commission  which  absolutely  prohibits  the  charging  of  a  higher 
rate  for  a  shorter  haul  deprives  a  railway  of  its  right  of  prop- 
erty to  make  reasonable  rates.  This  question  was  directly  raised 
in  the  Kentucky  case,  and  the  federal  Supreme  Court  said: 

"Though  it  be  conceded  that  ownership  in  a  railway  is  property,  it  is 
property  of  .n  kind  that  is  subject  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
state.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  if  hereafter 
the  railway  commission  should  fix  and  establish  rates  of  a  confiscatory 
character  the  company  would  b;  without  the  protection  which  courts  of 
equity  have  heretofore  given  in  cases  of  that  description.  What  we  now 
say  IS  that  a  stale  corporation  voluntarily  formed  cannot  exempt  itself 
from  the  control  reserved  to  itself  by  the  state  by  its  constitution,  and 
that  the  plainlifl  in  error  if  not  protected  by  a  valid  contract  cannot  suc- 
cessfully invoke  the  interposition  of  the  federal  courts  in  re.spect  to  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the  state  constitution  on  the  ground  simply 
that  the   railroad   is  property." 

In  other  parts  of  its  decision  the  court  repeatedly  indicated 
that  it  based  its  decision  "upon  the  proposition  that  the  company 
takes  and  holds  its  franchise  and  property  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions and  limitations  imposed  by  the  state  in  its  constitution." 
Now,  of  course,  the  same  thing  could  not  be  said  of  any  railway 
which  contested  the  con.stilutionality  of  the  federal  long  and 
short  haul  law,  because  no  road  has  taken  and  holds  its  fran- 
chise and  property  subject  to  any  such  federal  constitutional  con- 
ditions and  limitations. 
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In  view  of  all  tlirsc  i'iriuiiMt.iiu:c-%  it  xccinit  iiiii>i'>l>;ililr  tli.it  the 
Kentucky  cii.ic  cnii  l)c  fonsitlcrcd  a  |>rrcc<lci)t  imlicatiiiK  wiint  the 
Supreme  Court  will  ilrcidc  rrKnrdiiig  the  coii.Htitulionality  of  the 
new  federal  ImiK  and  short  haul  clause.  Of  course,  if  it  is  a 
precedent,  it  indicates  that  the  court  will  uphold  the  law.  Hut 
A.  I*.  'Ihoin,  Keiieral  counsel  of  the  Southern  K.iilway,  inulouht- 
edly  expressed  the  consensus  of  IcKal  opinion  when,  at  the  hcar- 
iiiK  before  the  Interstate  Connnercc  C'onniiission  on  October  8, 
he  contended  that  either  the  amended  ftuirlh  section  nuist  be 
construed  merely  to  give  the  comniisison  the  initiative  to  prevent 
tlic  making  of  rates  that  arc  luircnsonahic  or  inifairly  discrinii- 
nntory,  or  it  must  be  held  unconstitutional. 

Probably,  sooner  or  later  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  new  long  and  short  haul  law  will  be  fought  out  in  the 
courts.  Meantime,  the  disposition  of  most  railway  legal  and 
trnllic  orticers  is  to  try  to  work  out  and  agree  with  the  commis- 
sion on  some  adjustment  of  rates  which  will  make  possible  the 
avoidance  of  litigation.  Heretofore  there  have  been  some  vio- 
lations of  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  which  cannot  be  de- 
fended on  sound  economic  or  ethical  grounds,  and  there  have 
been  others  which  are  defensible  on  these  grounds  but  which 
seem  so  indefensible  to  the  general  public  that  in  the  long  run 
the  roads  might  gain  by  eliminating  them  from  their  tariffs.  If, 
therefore,  the  connnission  does  not  lay  down  rules  which  seem  to 
the  railway  officers  altogether  too  drastic,  there  is  ground  to 
hope  that  some  adjustment  which  will  be  reasonably  satisfactory 
will  be  reached  without  litigation. 

The  cases  where  higher  rates  have  been  made  for  shorter  than 
for  longer  hauls  present  the  most  infinite  variety.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  discriminations  which  seem  against  public  policy  may 
be  cited.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  number  of  railways  competing 
between  large  and  important  termini  from  which  they  get  a  big 
share  of  their  total  traffic.  This  competition  pulls  and  keeps 
down  the  rates  between  the  termini,  while,  there  being  no  sim- 
ilarly intense  competition  to  local  points,  the  rates  to  the  latter 
arc  kept  up.  violations  of  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  re- 
sulting. In  such  a  case  there  is  dissimilarity  in  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  the  traffic  to  the  large  terminal  points 
and  the  traffic  to  the  local  points  is  handled,  consisting  in  the 
large  amount  of  traffic  given  by  the  terminal  points  and  the  fiercer 
competition  between  the  carriers  for  it.  But  it  is  questionable  if 
these  are  conditions  of  dissimilarity  which  justify  disregard  of  the 
long  and  short  haul  principle.  Do  neither  law  nor  fairness  give  to 
one  community  the  right  to  have  lower  rates  than  another  because 
it  is  able  to  give  a  larger  amount  of  traffic,  any  more  than  they 
give  to  a  large  shipper  the  right  to  enjoy  lower  rates  than  a  small 
shipper?  The  intense  competition  between  the  carriers  is  a  con- 
dition created  by  themselves,  and  they  cannot  claim  that  condi- 
tions created  by  themselves,  and  which  they  can  remedy,  justify 
them  in  so  discriminating  as  to  give  one  community  an  advan- 
tage over  another. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  opinion  in  the  case  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  &  Georgia  et  al.  vs.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission (U.  S.  181),  suggested  a  case  where  disregard  of  the  long 
and  short  haul  principle  would  be  plainly  unfair. 

"Take  the  case."  said  the  court,  "where  the  carrier  cannot  meet  the  com- 
petitive rates  to  a  given  point  without  transporting  the  merchandise  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  transportation,  and,  therefore,  without  bringing  about  a 
deficiency  which  would  have  to  be  met  by  increased  cliargcs  on  other  busi- 
ness. Clearly  in  such  a  case  the  engaging  in  such  competitive  traffic  would 
Ixtth  bring  about  an  unjust  discrimination  and  a  disregard  of  the  public 
interest,  since  a  tendency  toward  unreasonable  rates  on  other  business 
would  arise  from  the  carriage  of  traffic  at  less  than  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  particular  places." 

As  there  are  some  examples  of  disregard  of  the  long  and  short 
haul  principle  that  arc  plainly  indefensible,  so  there  are  many 
which  are  conclusively  defensible.  The  best,  of  course,  are  those 
where  railways  meet  active  and  controlling  water  competition  at 
more  distant  points  which  they  do  not  meet  at  intermediate  points. 
The  commission,  even  in  its  early  attempts  to  administer  the 
original  Interstate  Commerce  act,  never  held  that  where  water 
competition  was  active  and  controlling  a  lower  rate  might  not  be 
charged  for  a  longer  haul,  although  it  did  differ  from  the  roads 


.ilioiit  wiirtiicr  tliey  coidfl  thti^  tix  r;itrs  without  its  previous  con- 
sent. I  he  best  examples  of  lower  rates  for  longer  hauls  made  to 
meet  the  water  competition  arc  found  in  the  southeast  and  on  the 
I'ai  ilic  coast.  'Ihcrc  has  been  nothing  said  or  done  to  indicate 
that  the  cf)iimii»»ion  will  refuse  to  let  the  roads  make  lower 
rates  from  New  York  to  San  I-'rancisco,  for  instance,  or  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  than  to  intermediate  points.  The  law 
.•IS  it  now  stands  not  only  gives  the  commission  authority  to  say 
whether  a  lower  rate  may  be  made  for  a  shorter  haul,  but  also 
.ilthorizes  it  "from  time  to  time  to  prescribe  Ihe  exlent  to  which 
such  desinnittcd  common  carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  section."  The  theory  on  which  the  railways  have 
acted  in  the  past  has  been  that  where  water  competition  was  con- 
trolling they  could  make  any  difTcrence  between  the  water  rates 
and  the  rates  for  the  longer  and  the  shorter  hauls  that  they  liked 
so  long  as  the  rate  for  the  longer  haul  was  not  positively  un- 
rcnninerative  and  the  rate  for  the  shorter  haul  was  not  ex- 
cessive. It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  commission  now  has — 
whether  it  had  before  or  not — the  authority  to  limit  the  amount 
of  the  discrimination  which  may  be  made  between  the  intermediate 
and  the  more  distant  points. 

Of  course,  the  defense  advanced  for  the  distinction  made 
between  the  more  distant  and  the  intermediate  points  in  cases 
such  as  this  is  that  the  railways  do  not  make  the  rates  to  the 
more  distant  points.  The  water  lines  make  them.  They  must 
meet  the  rates  fixed  by  the  water  lines  or  go  out  of  business  at  the 
more  distant  points.  But  because  competition  forces  them  to  ac- 
cept a  lower  rate  to  the  more  distant  point  than  they  otherwise 
would  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  prevented  from  charging 
a  reasonable  rate,  even  though  a  higher  one,  to  the  intermediate 
point.  They  could  not  afford  to  make  rates  as  low  in  proportion 
on  all  of  their  lines  as  they  make  to  meet  water  competition.  If 
they  were  required  to  do  this  they  would  have  in  many  cases  to 
refrain  from  meeting  water  competition.  The  result  would  be 
that  they  would  lose  any  profit  that  they  make  by  hauling  traffic 
to  the  more  distant  point,  and,  in  order  to  earn  a  fair  return, 
they  might  have  to  raise  their  rates  to  the  intermediate  points ; 
in  any  event,  the  enforcement  of  a  rigid  long  and  short  haul  rule 
would  be  of  no  benefit  to  many  intermediate  points. 

One  fact  very  commonly  overlooked  is  that  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  do  not  encounter  water  competition  from  river  and 
coastwise  water  lines  alone.  Ocean  steamships  carry  a  large 
amount  of  grain  from  the  Pacific  coast  around  Cape  Horn  to 
Europe.  There  are  times  on  the  return  trip  when  they  can  hardly 
get  enough  traffic  for  ballast.  In  consequence,  they  make  very  low 
rates  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific  coast  on  many  bulky  commod- 
ities. One  of  these  is  cement,  which  they  carry  in  large  quan- 
tities from  Belgium.  To  meet  this  competition  the  raihvays  make 
a  very  substantially  lower  rate  on  cement  shipped  from  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  and  Buffington,  111.,  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  to  intermedi- 
ate points.  They  could  not  make  their  present  coast  rates  their 
maxima.  If  they  were  required  to  do  so  they  would  simply 
quit  hauling  ceinent  to  the  coast  and  the  Belgium  producer  would 
get  all  the  business. 

A  good  example  of  lower  rates  for  longer  hauls  made  to  meet 
both  rail  and  water  competition  that  really  covers  the  entire 
earth  is  afforded  by  the  rates  on  grain  and  its  products.  Flour 
shipped  frotn  the  United  States  to  Liverpool  meets  there  the  com- 
petition of  wheat  and  flour  hauled  there  by  rail  and  water  from 
Canada,  Russia  and  Argentine.  It  must  be  laid  down  there  at  a 
freight  rate  which  will  enable  it  to  be  sold  at  a  profit.  To  en- 
able the  American  producer  to  meet  the  competition  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  the  rate  on  flour  for  export  from  Minneapolis 
to  New  York  is  made  21J'2  cents,  while  the  rate  to  interior  points 
is  higher — to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  instance,  it  is  25  cents. 

Still  another  example  of  the  same  kind  is  afforded  by  the  rates 
made  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  on  cotton  piece  goods 
moving  to  the  Orient.  The  rates  from  different  places  vary, 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rate  from  points 
in  the  Southeast  to  Spokane  is  $2.50;  to  the  Pacific  coast,  $1  32, 
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and  that  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate  received  by  the  St. 
Paul  and  its  connections  on  cotton  piece  goods  moving  from  the 
Southeast  to  the  Orient  is  94  cents.  The  reason  why  the  lower 
proportional  rate  is  made  on  goods  moving  to  the  Orient  is 
that  these  goods  may  move  either  westward  through  the  United 
States  and  across  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  eastward  over  the  At- 
lantic ocean  and  through  the  Suez  canal  to  the  Orient.  The  other 
transcontinental  railways  formerly  made  lower  proportional  rates 
on  goods  moving  to  the  Orient  than  to  the  coast,  but  when  they 
were  required  to  publish  the  inland  proportions  of  these  rates 
they  raised  them  to  the  same  basis  as  the  Pacific  coast  rates, 
rather  than  disclose  to  the  public  what  revenue  they  had  been 
getting  from  oriental  business.  The  St.  Paul  has  been  able  to 
get  a  good  deal  of  this  business  since  it  became  a  trans- 
continental line. 

On  economic  grounds  the  justification  for  making  lower  rates 
for  longer  hauls  when,  as  in  these  cases,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  meet  competition  not  only  with  coastwise  steam- 
ships but  with  ocean  steamships  moving  over  all  the  waters  of 
the  earth,  seems  complete.  The  German  state  railways  and 
other  railways  of  Europe  also  make  lower  rates  on  export  than 
on  domestic  business.  Nevertheless,  the  course  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  in  thus  making  rates  has  been  the  object 
of  bitter  criticism.  It  is  an  interesting  question  to  what  extent 
some  of  the  roads  will  continue  to  make  rates  in  this  way,  even 
if  they  get  the  consent  of  the  commission — and  if  not  its  consent, 
that  of  the  courts — to  do  so.  The  western  transcontinental  lines 
are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  in  a  few  years  the  Panama  canal 
will  be  done  and  that  then  the  coastwise  steamships  can  make 
much  lower  rates  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  than 
now.  Furthermore,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  bitter  sentiment  the 
existing  rate  adjustment  has  excited  against  the  roads  can  ever 
be  changed  except  by  a  change  in  the  method  of  making  rates. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  various  Pacific  coast 
rate  cases  has  held  that  the  rates  of  the  railways  to  intermediate 
points  are  unreasonable  per  se.  Furthermore,  as  the  Panama 
canal  soon  will  be  finished,  it  seems  to  some  railway  officers  de- 
sirable that  any  discriminating  done  in  future  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  interior  country,  since  the  railways  will  always  get  all  of 
the  traffic  there,  while  they  are  apt  to  have  to  fight  harder  and 
make  lower  rates  for  the  coast  traffic.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  seems  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  roads  would  not 
gain  in  the  long  run  by  raising  their  rates  to  the  coast  to  a  basis 
where  they  would  be  reasonable  regardless  of  water  competition. 
With  rates  made  on  this  basis  they  would  be  able  to  get  some 
traffic  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to  the  coast,  for  some  traffic 
will  seek  the  railway  rather  than  the  waterway  even  though  the 
railway  rate  is  much  higher.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  railways  raised  their  coast  rates  they  would  lose 
a  very  large  part  of  their  traffic  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to 
the  coast.  But  some  railway  officers  are  a  little  inclined  to  think 
that  what  they  would  lose  in  this  way  would  be  less  than  they 
will  lose  in  the  long  run  by  continuing  to  make  extremely  low 
rates  to  the  coast,  which  may  be  invidiously  compared  with 
their  relatively  high  rates  to  the  interior. 

As  is  well  known,  the  rates  of  the  roads  to  the  coast  have 
been  blanketed  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  back  to  the  Missouri 
river.  In  other  words,  lower  rates  have  been  made  from  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  to  the  coast  than  to  intermediate  points  as 
well  as  from  New  York.  This  has  been  done  to  enable  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  in  the  Middle  West  to  compete  with  East- 
ern manufacturers  and  jobbers  for  business  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  other  words,  it  has  been  due  to  commercial  competition.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  pretty  clearly  indicated 
to  the  railway  officers  that  the  commission  would  not  approve 
of  the  continuance  of  tins  method  of  rate-making,  and  has  in- 
timated that  Chicago  should  he  used  as  a  dividing  line  and  that, 
while  from  points  east  of  it  rates  may  continue  to  be  made  Utwcr 
to  the  coast  than  to  intermediate  points,  from  Chicago  and  points 
west  of  it  the  railways  must  desist  from  making  lower  rates  to 


the  coast  than  to  the  interior.  To  draw  the  dividing  line  at  Chi- 
cago would  be  rather  arbitrary.  Starch  now  moves  in  consid- 
erable quantities  from  Keokuk,  Iowa,  which  is  west  of  Chicago, 
to  the  .\tlantic  and  thence  by  boat  to  the  Pacific  coast.  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  is  only  a  short  distance  east  of  Chicago,  and  yet 
when  the  transcontinental  lines  a  short  time  ago  raised  the  rate 
on  wagons  from  South  Bend  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  $1.25  to 
$1.35  they  found  this  change  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  traffic 
to  begin  to  move  to  the  Atlantic  and  thence  by  boat  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  consequence,  they  restored  the  old  rate.  But,  no  doubt, 
the  commission  feels  that  if  a  line  is  to  be  drawn  at  all  it  must 
be  drawn  arbitrarily,  and  that  Chicago  is  as  good  a  place  to  draw 
it  as  anywhere.  If  this  is  done  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  the 
coast  will  have  to  be  made  the  maxima  to  intermediate  points. 
This  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  roads  to  reduce  all  of  their 
rates  to  intermediate  points  to  the  basis  of  their  preesnt  coast 
rates,  for  the  commission  has  held  that  any  higher  rates  to 
Spokane  from  the  East  than  those  now  made  to  the  coast  are 
unreasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  prevent  the 
roads  from  raising  their  rates  to  the  coast.  If  they  reduced  their 
rates  to  the  interior  and  at  the  same  time  raised  their  rates  to  the 
coast  they  would  suffer  for  some  time  a  very  heavy  reduction  in 
revenue  from  both  their  interior  and  their  coast  traffic,  which 
would  have  to  be  made  good — if  it  ever  were  made  good — by  an 
increase  in  the  traffic  to  the  interior. 

The  difficulties  which  the  Southeastern  lines  would  meet  in 
complying  with  a  rigid  long  and  short  haul  rule  are  perhaps  even 
greater  than  those  which  would  be  met  by  the  transcontinental 
lines.  Not  only  are  the  Southeastern  states  completely  bounded 
on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, but  there  are  innumerable  navigable  ri\ers  running  from  the 
ocean  and  the  gulf  into  the  interior.  The  roads  have  been  able 
heretofore  to  hold  their  own  against  the  waterways  because 
they  have  been  permitted  to  make  lower  rates  where  they  have 
met  water  competition  than  where  they  have  not.  In  its  earlier 
decisions — for  example,  in  the  case  of  Board  of  Trade  of  Troy, 
Ala.,  vs.  Alabama  Midland— the  commission  held  that  water 
competition  which  was  merely  potential  did  not  justify  disre- 
gard of  the  long  and  short  haul  principle.  If  the  commission 
should  so  rule  now  and  the  courts  .'should  uphold  it,  the  South- 
eastern lines  would  have  to  choose  whether  they  would  reduce 
all  their  intermediate  rates  or  raise  the  rates  to  the  more 
distant  points.  If  they  adopted  the  former  alternative,  their 
revenues  from  their  local  business  would  be  heavily  reduced. 
If  they  adopted  the  latter  alternative  they  would  at  once  attract 
water  competition.  The  water  competition  might  then  become 
active  and  controlling,  in  which  event,  under  the  old  ruling 
of  the  commission,  the  roads  would  be  justified  in  reducing 
their  longer  haul  rates  once  more.  If  by  this  reduction  they 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  water  competition  once  more  they 
would  be  placed  in  a  peculiar  predicament,  for  the  Mann-Elkins 
act  put  into  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  an  entirely  new  pro- 
vision regarding  water  competition.  This  appears  in  section  four, 
and  is  as  follows : 

"Whenever  a  carrier  by  railroad  shall  in  competition  with  a  water  route 
or  rouics  reiliice  the  rates  on  the  carriage  of  any  species  of  freight  to  or 
from  competitive  points,  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  increase  such  rates 
unless  after  hearing  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  shall  be 
found  that  such  proposed  increase  rests  upon  changed  conditions  other  than 
the  elimination  of  water  competition." 

Now,  the  water  competition  having  ceased  to  be  active,  it 
would  seem  that  under  the  rule  laid  down  hy  the  conmiission 
in  its  earlier  decisions  the  roads  would  have  to  quit  making 
lower  rates  for  the  longer  hauls.  But  they  could  not  raise 
rates  which  had  been  made  to  meet  water  competition  without 
proving  that  there  had  been  sunic  change  in  the  conditions  be- 
sides the  elimination  of  water  competition.  It  would  seem  that 
in  that  event  if  the  commission  stuck  to  its  old  rule,  and  tin- 
law  were  not  modified,  the  southeastern  railwavs  would  have 
no  alternative  but  to  reduce  all  of  their  intenucdiate  rates.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decisions  con- 
struing   the    original    Interstate    Commerce    act    overruled    the 
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con)nii.<i<iiiin,  and  tirlit  that  wlirre  wnlrr  ('i>in|irhii<iti  ;i(iii.illy 
had  existed  aiul  wmtld  revive  if  railway  ratc!i  wrrc  raised  there 
existed  a  dissinidarity  of  circuiDstaDceH  and  conditidDs  which 
aulhori/cil  tlic  railway  to  make  a  lower  rate  for  the  longer 
haul.  Ill  view  (if  these  decision!)  of  the  courts  niid  the  changed 
personnel  and  kt-'''"''  experience  of  the  coinniissioii,  it  seems 
not  iinprolialile  that  the  coinniissiun  may  hold  in  conslniinK 
the  Mann  MIkins  act  that  where  potential  water  coinpclition 
exists  it  jiistilics  a  lower  rate  for  a  longer  haul,  althoiiKh  it  is 
easily  conceivahic  that  it  may  rule  now  as  it  did  originally.  In 
that  event  there  would  mo.st  certainly  he  litiRation  with  the 
railways  in  the  Southeast,  as  their  trulVic  is  still  so  lit{lit  that 
fhcy  couUI  not  staiul  very  heavy  reductions  in  their  earnings. 

In  addition  to  effective  and  controlling  water  competition,  it 
has  been  generally  rceogni/ed  that  where  one  of  two  railways 
running  between  conipclilive  poirits  has  a  substantially  longer 
line  than  the  other,  it  is  justified  in  meeting  the  rates  made  by 
the  shorter  line  between  the  competitive  points,  while  charging 
higher  rates  to  intermcdialc  points.  The  defense  of  the  prac- 
tice is  the  same  in  this  case  as  where  a  railway  meets  controlling 
water  competition  at  one  point  which  it  does  not  meet  at  an- 
other point.  The  only  place,  it  is  believed,  where  the  long  and 
short  haul  nilc  has  been  consistently  and  rigidly  enforced  is  in 
"Iowa.  The  popular  notion  is  that  where  this  is  done  all  of  the 
intermediate  rates  will  be  reduced  so  that  they  will  be  no  higher 
than  the  rate  via  the  long  line  for  the  longest  haul.  This  has 
not  been  the  result  in  towa.  In  that  state  the  longer  line  be- 
tween any  two  points,  in  preference  to  decreasing  its  earnings 
by  reducing  its  intermediate  rates,  has  usually  refrained  from 
meeting  the  rate  of  the  shorter  line  to  the  competitive  point. 
The  efTcct  has  been  to  keep  the  longer  line  from  getting  any 
profit  that  it  might  have  derived  from  the  competitive  business 
and  to  deprive  the  people  at  the  points  where  there  arc  more 
than  one  road  from  getting  any  of  the  benefits  of  competition. 
Who  benefits  and  who  is  hurt  by  this  policy  depends  mainly 
on  how  much  difference  there  is  between  the  lengths  of  the 
competing  roads.  In  many  cases  a  road  which  is  longer  than 
a  competing  line  between  two  points  is  shorter  than  the  same 
line  between  two  other  points,  and  what  it  loses  by  not  com- 
peting between  the  two  former  places  it  gains  by  its  com- 
petitor refraining  from  competing  between  the  two  latter.  But 
it  seldom  happens  that  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
road  balance  each  other.  There  are  some  roads  which  are  the 
short  lines  between  most  competing  points  and  other  roads 
which  are  the  long  lines  between  most  competing  points. 
Obviously,  in  these  circumstances,  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
long  and  short  haul  rule  will  benefit  the  former  and  the  ship- 
pers living  on  them  and  injure  the  latter  and  the  shippers  living 
on  them,  for  the  long  line,  being  unable  in  many  cases  to  make 
rates  to  the  competitive  points,  must  get  its  revenue  mainly 
from  its  local  trafiic,  which  involves  the  necessity  of  making 
high  rates  on  this  traffic.  Whether  a  long  line  vv'ill,  where  the 
long  and  short  haul  rule  is  rigidly  enforced,  meet  the  rates  of 
the  short  line  at  competitive  points  and  reduce  its  local  rates, 
or  will  refrain  from  meeting  competition  and  keep  up  its  local 
rates,  depends  largely  on  the  relative  amounts  of  the  local  and 
the  competitive  traffic.  If  the  terminal  points  are  large  cities, 
such  as  Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  or  St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  it 
probably  will  prefer  to  stay  in  the  competitive  business  and  re- 
duce its  local  rates.  '  On  the  other  hand,  where,  as  in  Iowa, 
there  is  no  very  great  difference  between  the  sizes  of  the  vari- 
ous cities,  the  opposite  policy  is  apt  to  be  adopted. 

While  railways  under  the  conditions  existing  in  Iowa  may 
submit  without  a  determined  contest  in  the  courts  to  the  en- 
forcement of  a  rigid  long  and  short  haul  rule,  because  the 
amount  that  they  lose  by  it  is  relatively  small,  it  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  they  would  do  so  where  the  amount  involved  was 
very  large.  For  example,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and 
the  Harriman  lines  between  Chicago  and  Spokane  are  much 
longer  than  the  Hill  lines.    For  the  former  either  to  make  their 
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quit  meeting  the  competitive  rale*  to  Spokane  Would  involve 
loo*  of  a  large  amount  of  revenue;  and  it  i.s  not  conceivable 
that  in  such  circunisianccH  railways  would  submit  to  enforce- 
ment of  the  long  and  short  haul  rule  without  a  Atubborn  legal 
content.  It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection,  also,  that  white, 
where  the  amount  that  a  railway  will  lose  by  applying  the 
long  and  short  haul  rule  is  small,  the  courts  might  not  hold  that 
enforcement  of  it  was  unconstitutional,  enforcement  of  it,  which 
would  involve  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  revenue,  might  be 
held  confiscatory  of  the  property  of  the  longer  line. 

While  in  most  cases  the  lower  rate  is  made  for  the  longer 
haul  because  of  controlling  water  or  rail  competition  at  the 
more  distant  point,  this  often  is  done  for  other  reasons.  For 
example,  the  rate  on  furniture  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific 
coast  is  lower  than  to  intermediate  points.  This  is  not  due  to 
water  competition,  because  furniture  naturally  does  not  move 
by  water.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  factories  on  the 
Pacific  coast  which  make  furniture  from  lumber  grown  in  that 
section,  and  it  is  considered  necessary  for  the  railways  to  make 
a  low  rate  to  the  coast  on  furniture  from  the  East  if  the  East 
ern  manufacturer  is  to  be  enabled  to  compete  with  the  coast 
manufacturer.  As  the  coast  manufacturer,  in  order  to  sell 
furniture  in  the  interior,  must  pay  a  freight  rate  to  get  it  there, 
the  Eastern  manufacturer  can  pay  a  higher  rate  to  intermediate 
points  and  still  sell  it  there  at  a  profit.  There  is  a  number  of 
other  cases  where  lower  rates  are  made  to  the  coast  than  to 
interior  points  for  similar  reasons. 

The  justification  for  making  a  lower  rate  for  a  longer  haul 
when  rail  or  water  competition  is  met  at  the  more  distant  point 
which  is  not  met  at  the  intermediate  points  seems  clear.  But 
purely  commercial  competition  is  a  different  thing  from  trans- 
portation competition.  The  railways  do  not  find  a  lower  rate 
to  the  Pacific  coast  on  furniture.  They  make  the  lower  rate 
themselves  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  is  open  to  very  serious 
question  whether,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  they  are  justified 
in  doing  so.  Such  rate-making,  while  it  may  be  defensible  on 
purely  economic  grounds,  especially  where  a  road  has  to  adopt 
it  to  earn  a  fair  return,  excites  so  much  public  antagonism  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  does  not  cause  more  losses  than  profits.  It 
is  even  questionable  if  it  is  a  good  thing  from  the  economic 
standpoint  for  the  railways.  In  the  long  run  the  best  policy 
for  a  railway  to  follow  is  to  protect  and  foster  its  own  pro- 
ducers ;  and  certainly  a  more  effective  way  for  the  transconti- 
nental roads  to  develop  manufacturing  on  the  coast  would  be 
to  so  adjust  their  rates  as  to  favor  the  coast  manufacturers  in- 
stead of  those  in  the  East. 

The  main  prerequisite  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  long 
and  short  haul  question — as  well  as  of  all  other  important  rail- 
way questions — is  that  the  public  shall  get  the  railway's  point 
of  view,  and  the  railway  the  public's  point  of  view.  Persons 
without  any  special  knowledge  of  railway  affairs  who  discuss 
violations  of  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  usually  talk  as 
though  they  think  the  discriminations  railway  managers  make 
between  communities  are  willful  and  malicious.  A  little  think- 
ing would  convince  them  this  is  not  true.  The  railway  man- 
ager is  equally  interested  in  the  development  of  all  the  com- 
munities along  his  lines,  and  he  naturally  would  rather  get  the 
same  or  a  higher  rate  for  a  longer  as  for  a  shorter  haul,  simply 
because  the  longer  haul  costs  more,  and  the  practice  of  charging 
lower  rates  for  longer  hauls  excites  public  discontent.  It  ought 
to  be  clear,  therefore,  that  when  a  lower  rate  is  made  for  a 
longer  haul  there  must  be  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the 
traffic  manager  which  prompt,  or  even  compel,  him  to  do  so,  and 
the  public  ought  to  study  and  understand  these  conditions  before 
in  any  given  case  it  condemns  this  method  of  rate-making. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  daily  becoming  clearer  that  railways 
cannot  be  managed  solely  according  to  the  principles  which  their 
managers  believe  to  be  right.  Railway  managers  ought  to  do 
all  that  they  can  to  educate  public  sentiment,  so  that  the  public 
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will  be  able  to  form  a  fair  and  intelligent  opinion  of  the  effect 
on  the  public  interest  of  the  policies  followed  by  the  roads. 
Where  laws  are  passed  which  wantonly  attack  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  railways  they  are,  no  doubt,  justified  in  litigating 
them.  But  if  satisfactory  relations  are  ever  established  between 
the  railways  and  the  public,  the  railway  managements  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  some  things  which  it  would  be  right  and 
desirable  for  them  to  do  if  the  public  could  be  made  to  see 
that  they  are  right  and  desirable  may  become  wrong  from  the 
railway  standpoint  when  the  public  persistently  and  uncom- 
promisingly condemns  them.  There  are  many  discriminations 
in  rates  which  railway  men  believe  operate  to  the  public  good 
"but  which  the  public — often  ignorantly — condemns.  If  the  pub- 
lic cannot  be  convinced  that  such  discriminations  are  right,  it 
may  be  better  to  desist  from  making  some  of  them,  provided  the 
railway  can  do  so  without  reducing  its  profits  below  a  fair  re- 
turn. The  result  of  antagonizing  public  sentiment  in  regard  to 
some  matters  of  this  kind  is  to  provoke  attacks  on  the  rail- 
ways which  may  in  the  long  run  cause  them  and  the  public 
more  loss  than  the  railways  and  the  public  would  suffer  from 
the  railways  complying  with  some  of  the  public's  unreasonable 
demands. 


NATIONAL       ASSOCIATION       OF       RAILROAD      COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 

The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  this  association  was 
"held  in  Washington,  November  15,  16  and  17.  The  addresses 
■of  Messrs.  Knapp  and  Decker  at  the  opening  were  noticed  last 
week,  page  975. 

The  convention  declined  to  approve  the  report  of  its  committee 
on  railroad  taxes.  The  report  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
market  value  suggested  by  the  report  as  an  element  in  railway 
valuation  was  impracticable  as  a  basis  of  taxation  of  railways 
generally,  and  no  action  was  taken  on  it.  Reports  on  statistics, 
on  simplification  of  tariffs,  on  shippers'  claims,  on  rate-mak- 
ing, on  powers,  duties  and  work  of  state  commissions,  and  on 
grade  crossings  and  trespassing  were  discussed  and  with  minor 
•changes  were  adopted. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent, R.  Hudson  Burr,  of  Florida;  vice-presidents,  Charles  F. 
Staples,  of  Minnesota,  and  O.  P.  Gothlin  of  Ohio ;  secretary, 
William  H.  Connolly,  chief  clerk  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission ;  assistant-secretary,  William  Kilpatrick  of  Illinois. 

The  association  decided  to  hold  its  next  annual  convention  in 
Washington  on  October  10,  1911. 

The  report  discussed  at  length  the  various  methods  of  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  railway  property,  reciting  that  the  most 
important  facts  on  which  to  base  a  determination  were  actual 
cost  of  construction,  cost  of  reproduction  new,  depreciated 
value,  amount  and  market  value  of  stock  and  bond  issues  with  a 
full  financial  history  of  the  road,  density  of  population  and 
traffic,  nature  and  permanence  of  population  and  traffic, 
facilities  for  doing  business,  physical  characteristics,  and 
amount  of  earnings  and  operating  expenses.  An  extended  <Iebate 
showed  that  the  discussion  of  the  report  would  never  end,  and 
it  was  finally  ordered  to  be  printed  without  having  the  approval 
of   the   convention. 

Tlic  committee  on  railroad  statistics,  Henry  C.  Adams, 
■  chairman,  rci)ortcd  that  it  had  spent  considerable  time  investi- 
gating a  proposal  submitted  to  it  for  a  change  of  the  time  for 
ending  the  fiscal  year  from  June  30  to  December  31.  Replies 
received  by  the  committee  from  state  railway  commissioners 
and  from  carriers  indicated  that  there  was  no  strong  desire 
for  a  change  of  the  date  for  closing  the  fiscal  year.  In  view 
of  that  condition  the  committee  decided  that  it  would  lie  unwise 
to  recommend  such  a  change. 

The  committee  on  legislation  recommended  that  the  states 
not  having  railwiiy  cotninis.tions  should  pass  laws  establishing 
thciTi  and  suggested  that  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  or  of  New 
V'ork   might   be   taken   a.s   a   model. 
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telephone  and  telegraph  rates  and  service,  and  authorizing  its 
committee  on  statistics  to  take  up  the  subject  of  statistical 
reports   of  telephone  and  telegraph   companies. 

The  committee  on  car  service  and  demurrage  was  instructed 
to  consider  what,  if  any,  measures  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  car  famines. 

As  before  noted,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  taxes  and 
plans  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  railway  property  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  subject  for  contention.  This 
report  was  presented  by  John  C.  Lawrence,  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  had  framed  it.  The  report  began  by  stating 
that  in  29  states  railways  were  taxed  on  a  property  valu- 
ation only.  In  five  states  the  tax  was  levied  on  property 
value  together  with  specific  taxes,  in  four  states  on  gross 
receipts,  in  three  states  on  property  value  and  gross  receipts,  in 
two  states  on  capital  stock  and  gross  receipts. 

The  association  voted  that  through  a  committee  it  would  ask 
Congress  to  withdraw  from  the  federal  courts  the  right  to  re- 
view cases  arising  from  decisions  of  state  railway  commissions, 
so  that  such  cases  should  first  go  through  the  state  courts.  A 
resolution  was  passed  asking  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  found  possible  to  ex- 
pedite cases  involving  the  validity  of  orders  of  either  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  any  state  commission.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  recommending  that  all  states  should  by  law 
put  track  scales  under  the  authority  of  the  state  railway  com- 
mission. This  action  was  taken  on  the  report  that  in  Minnesota 
track  scales  had  been  found  to  give  incorrect  weights. 

The  committee  on  safety  appliances  presented  a  report,  but  it 
was  not  considered  until  the  last  hour  of  the  third  day.  The 
committee  had  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  sickness 
of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Moseley,  so  that  the  report  was  not  pre- 
pared until  a  day  or  two  before  the  meeting.  The  committee 
brieHy  reviewed  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Block  Signal  and 
Train  Control  Board,  quoting  some  of  the  decisions  of  that 
board  in  its  last  annual  report.  The  disastrous  collisions  which 
have  occurred  on  interurban  railways  during  the  past  few  months 
came  up  for  discussion  and  the  practice  of  interurban  lines  gen- 
erally was  criticised  in  severe  language.  Their  methods  were 
spoken  of  as  unsafe ;  their  personnel  is  very  much  less  efficient 
than  that  of  steam  railways.  Their  rules  are  crude  and  ill  con- 
structed. The  committee  called  upon  the  convention  to  take 
action  looking  to  the  establishment  of  uniform  rules  on  such 
railways  and  to  recommend  the  compulsory  use  of  the  block  sys- 
tem. This  improvement  is  more  necessary  on  electric  lines  than 
on  steam,  because  the  discipline  is  more  lax  and  the  companies 
generally  do  not  require  a  sufficient  period  of  apprenticeship  for 
motormen.  A  standard  code  of  train  rules  should  be  enforced 
on  all  railways.  In  the  state  of  Washington  three  companies  are 
using  a  single  railway  150  miles  long,  and  one  of  the  three  does 
not  use  the  standard  code.  The  whistle  signal,  calling  attention 
to  flags  carried,  is  the  same  that  the  other  companies  use  for  the 
highway  crossing  signal.  Congress  should  take  action  looking  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  A.  R.  A.  standard  code  or  something 
equally  good.  The  American  Railway  Association  has  no  power 
to  enforce  its  rules.  The  report  closed  with  a  recommendation 
that  Congress  should  be  asked  to  promptly  make  compulsory 
the  use  of  automatic  train  stops,  granting  a  period  of  years  for 
preparatory  work.  The  report  is  signed  by  William  Kilpatrick 
of  Illinois.  W.  G.  Smith  of  South  Dakota,  John  A.  Webb  of 
Mississippi,  and  S.  I..  Rogers  of  North  Carolina. 

In  t!ic  (liscussii  n  of  the  report  Mr.  Sullivan  of  Ohio,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conmiittee,  said  that  he  had  refrained  from  signing  it 
I)ccau.se  of  the  criticism  of  the  interurban  lines.  In  Ohio  the 
commissioners  have  been  doing  some  missionary  work,  and  the 
interurbans  arc  now  "getting  along  fairly  well."  Besides  tlii?, 
Mr.  Sullivan  looked  upon  the  automatic  stop  as  purely  experi- 
mental, besides  being  costly.  Mr.  Lawrence  of-  Washington 
referred  to  the  inconsistent  whistle  signal  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port.    His  inspector  had  called  attention  to  this  situation,  but  the 
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state  cotnini.Hisoti  i-oiild  do  tinilniiK,  brc.uisr  ni  liic  ((piiilnl  with 
intrrstair  Mipcrvi>ii>ii  which  would  liavc  hcon  ciitaih'd.  lie  re- 
ferred to  tiic  ailion  of  the  VVashiiiKt'in  Water  I'owrr  Company 
which  had  lately  iii<>talle(l  automatic  hlock  niKualii  with  an  atito- 
nialic  slop  on  it<t  electric  line  in  the  state  of  VVasiiinKton. 

Mr.  Kilpatriok  spoke  of  the  conditions  in  Illinois.  After  a  re- 
cent collision  in  that  stale  it  developed  that  the  hlock  siftnal  man 
who  was  at  fault,  and  who  was  a  temporary  man,  had  K"nc  on 
duty  with  two  <|u.irts  of  whisky  in  his  Rrip-sack.  Moreover,  he 
was  workiiiK  imtler  a  false  name,  haviuK  heen  in  states  pri.son 
for  murder,  .\lter  such  happenings  as  this,  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
thoUKht  that  the  proper  thitiR  to  do  was  to  urge  the  Rcncral 
adoption  of  atitomatic  htock  signals. 

Mr.  McClure  of  Indian.-i  moved  to  amend  the  reconmicnda- 
lion  in  the  report  so  tl'al  it  shoidil  call  for  the  enactment  of  a 
law  rei|uiriuK  interurhan  electric  roads  to  he  "adequately 
blocked"  and  that  a  louKer  period  of  service  on  train  should  be 
required  as  a  re(|uisite  to  employment  thereon  in  responsible 
positions:  and  also  he  would  have  power  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  (.'omniission  to  re(|uire  the  use  of  a  uniform  code  of 
signals  throughout  the  I'nited  States.  With  this  amendment 
the  report  was  adopted.  Mr.  McClurc  said  that  in  one  of  the 
investigations  in  his  state  it  apjieared  that  motormcn  were  put 
in  service  after  only  about  three  weeks'  training. 

Mr.  Dickinson  of  Michigan  spoke  in  favor  of  compulsory  use 
of  the  block  system  on  both  steam  and  electric  lines.  He  said 
that  a  collision  in  his  state  last  August  [at  Durand],  where 
ten  persons  were  killed,  was  caused  by  the  absence  of  the 
block  system.  The  Michigan  commissioners  found  that  the 
railways  of  that  state  pretty  generallj  believe  in  the  block  sys- 
tem, but  this  particular  road  either  did  not  believe  or  else  did 
not  act  on  its  belief,  so  ten  persons  were  killed.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son had  known  of  niotormen  being  put  in  charge  of  cars  on 
electric  lines  within  fifteen  days  after  they  came  from  occupa- 
tion in  non-railway  employment. 

RAILWAY    BUSINESS    ASSOCIATION. 

The  amuial  dinner  of  the  Railway  Business  Association  was 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  the 
evening  of  November  22.  President  George  A.  Post  presided  at 
the  dinner,  and  addresses  .were  made  by  Martin  A.  Knapp,  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  Daniel  Willard, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  of  the  American  Railway 
Association ;  and  John  Claflin,  president  of  the  H.  B.  Claflin 
Company.  Some  original  poems  w-ere  read  and  a  facetious  talk 
made  by  Tom  Daly,  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  man. 

About  800  members  and  guests  attended  the  dinner.  The  fol- 
lowing sat  at  the  speakers'  tabic:  Albert  Allen,  John  N.  Carlisle, 
John  Claflin,  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  William  E.  Corey,  Thomas  A.  Daly, 
Martin  S.  Decker,  II.  Fitzgerald,  W.  P.  Hamilton,  A.  Barton 
Hepburn,  James  J.  Hooker,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  John  Kirby,  Jr.,  Mar- 
tin A.  Knapp,  J.  V.  Knight,  Milo  R.  Maltbie,  D.  S.  Marfield, 
Wm.  McCarroll,  P.  H.  Morrisscy,  Frank  A.  Munsey,  John  B. 
Olmsted,  George  W.  Perkins,  Ralph  Pulitzer,  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
George  W.  Simmons,  John  A.  Sleicher,  John  C.  Spooner,  Frank 
W.  Stevens,  Isidor  Straus,  John  Wanamaker,  Daniel  Willard. 

The  following  composed  the  reception  committee :  E.  A.  Sim- 
mons. Raihcay  Age  Gasette,  Chairman ;  W.  B.  Albright,  Sher- 
win-Williams Company;  J.  C.  Currie,  Nathan  Manufacturing 
Company;  H.  W.  Davis,  Hart  Steel  Company;  R.  L.  Gordon, 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company:  O.  C.  Gayley,  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company;  J.  M  High,  Pantasote  Company;  J.  M.  Hopkins, 
Camel  Company ;  C.  H.  Howard,  Commonwealth  Steel  Company ; 
H.  G.  Hammett ;  Scott  R.  Hayes,  Railway  Steel-Spring  Com- 
pany ;  W.  O.  Jacquette,  Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc. ;  H.  G. 
Kittredge,  Kay  &  Ess  Company ;  J.  A.  Lamon,  McCord  &  Com- 
pany; G.  E.  Molleson,  G.  E,  Molleson  Company;  George  Moses, 
James  B.  Sipe  &  Company;  Mark  A.  Ross,  Pyle-National  Elec- 
tric Headlight  Company;  C.  P.  Storrs,  Storrs  Mica  Company: 
F.  K.  Shults,  Charles  Shults,  Worth  Brothers  Company;  S.  L. 


.-Miiiili,  .N.itioniil  Malleable  Ca%tinK«  Company;  C.  A.  Schieren, 
Jr.,  C.  A.  Shicrcn  Company;  Alexander  Turner,  Bronze  Metal 
Company;  E.  H.  Walker,  Standard  Coupler  Company. 

hollowing  arc  abstractii  of  the  addresses  of  Messrs.  Knapp, 
Willard  and  Clallin : 

ABSTRACT  OF    MR.    KNAPp's   ADDRESS. 

The  question  of  railw.iy  rates,  that  is  to  say,  of  railway  rev- 
enues, involves  vastly  more  than  the  direct  interest  of  shippers 
or  shareholders.  In  a  very  real  sense,  in  a  sense  which  is 
fortunately  coming  to  be  better  understood,  it  is  a  great  ques- 
tion of  national  policy  second  to  none  in  its  economic  importance. 
That  the  compulsion  of  competition  among  the  carriers  is  an 
unwise  and  mistaken  policy  I  am  persuaded.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  to  have  the  presence  of  competition  and  the  absence 
of  discrimination.  Just  so  long  as  competition  between  carriers 
is  unrestrained,  just  so  long  will  it  result  in  policies  which  arc 
dangerous,  for  to  compete  is  to  discriminate.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
condemn  discrimination  and  at  the  same  time  to  insist  upon  the 
very  policy  which  promotes  it.  For  this  reason  I  advocate  the 
legal  sanction  of  cooperative  action  between  railways  regarding 
rates. 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  and  without  reference  to  the  pend- 
ing controversy  over  rate  advances  or  any  other  concrete  in- 
stance, I  suggest  three  aspects  of  this  question  which  are  of 
immediate  and  intense  public  concern.  If  our  country  is  to  grow 
and  prosper  as  it  ought,  if  its  untold  resources  are  to  be  de- 
veloped and  its  swelling  numbers  find  profitable  employment, 
we  need  and  must  have  railway  earnings  sufficient  for  three 
things : 

First,  a  return  on  railway  investments  of  such  amount  and  so 
well  assured  as  to  attract  and  secure  the  necessary  capital — an 
enormous  sum  in  the  aggregate— to  improve  existing  roads  and 
to  construct  without  delay  tliousands  of  miles  of  new  lines  in 
fruitful  districts  now  destitute  of  any  means  of  transportation. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  output  of  traffic 
for  the  fiscal  year  1907  exceeded  our  entire  carrying  capacity 
on  land  and  water.  With  the  rapid  increase  of  population  and 
of  productive  efficiency,  that  is,  with  a  greater  army  of  workers 
and  better  industrial  organization,  the  volume  of  that  year 
ought  to  be  and  will  be  nearly  doubled  in  another  decade  if 
only  we  can  provide  for  its  prompt  and  proper  distribution.  And 
when  we  think  of  the  rich  regions  yet  unopened  because  un- 
served, when  we  recall,  for  example,  that  there  is  today  in  the 
old  state  of  Maine  a  section  larger  than  the  whole  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  which  there  is  not  a  rod  of  railway,  must  we  not  be 
impressed  with  a  realization  of  pressing  need  and  of  boundless 
opportunity.  Since  it  is  our  national  policy — and  long  will  be, 
I  trust — to  rely  upon  private  capital  and  private  enterprise  to 
provide  these  great  highways  of  commerce,  to  improve  and  mul- 
tiply them  in  pace  with  our  requirements,  must  we  not  in  the 
larger  public  interest,  whatever  may  be  thought  by  this  or  that 
shipper,  make  the  business  of  furnishing  railway  transportation, 
which  shall  be  up  to  the  best  standard  of  efficiency,  convenience 
and  safety,  so  desirable  to  the  investor  that  the  necessary  funds 
for  betterments  and  extensions  will  be  forthcoming,  and  so  at- 
tractive as  a  vocation  that  the  highest  ability  will  be  employed 
in  its  management?  Otherwise,  if  unhappily  this  is  not  done, 
must  not  our  country  come  measurably  to  a  standstill  and  face 
a  future'  of  comparative  stagnation  ? 

Second,  the  payment  of  liberal  wages  to  an  adequate  number  of 
competent  men.  This  not  only  to  insure  increasing  skill  and 
reliability  in  a  service  which  is  all  the  while  becoming  more  ex- 
acting, and  on  which  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  public  con- 
stantly depend,  but  also  because  of  the  very  great  influence  of 
railway  wages  upon  the  compensation  of  labor  in  every  sphere 
and  grade  of  private  employment.  To  my  mind  the  fundamental 
social  problem  is  to  provide,  by  the  wise  development  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  without  radical  action  or  injustice,  for  a  more 
equable  diffusion  of  the  bountiful  wealth  which  the  earth  pro- 
duces.    Now,   as   a   large   and   increasing  majority  of   the   able- 
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bodied  live,  and  must  live,  by  working  for  others  in  some 
capacity,  a  high  and  advancing  standard  of  payment  for  ser- 
vice of  every  sort  tends  strongly  to  promote,  and  is  the  best 
practical  means  to  bring  about,  the  degree  of  equality  in  social 
welfare  which  makes  for  the  satisfaction  and  happiness  of  all  our 
people. 

Third,  the  betterment  of  existing  lines  so  as  to  greatly  augment 
their  serviceableness  to  the  public,  as  can  in  varying  degree  be 
done  everywhere,  without  unnecessary  and  undesirable  increase 
in  capitalization.  Every  dollar  borrowed  to  improve  a  road  now 
in  operation  involves  a  permanent  addition  to  the  interest  charge 
which  the  public  is  required  to  pay ;  the  improvement  from  cur- 
rent earnings  puts  no  lien  upon  the  property  but  rather  augments 
its  value  and  usefulness,  and  by  adding  to  the  security  of  the 
capital  already  invested  tends  to  a  lower  rate  of  interest  upon 
that  capital.  Broadly  speaking,  this  means  a  national  policy,  so 
to  speak,  in  respect  of  railway  rates  and  revenues  in  harmony 
with  our  national  policy  in  other  matters  of  public  concern,  and 
in  accordance  with  that  enlarging  spirit  of  altruism  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life,  and  which  impels 
the  present  assumption  of  burdens  that  might  be  escaped  or  de- 
ferred in  order  that  another  generation  may  have  an  easier  task 
and  a  larger  opportunity.  Is  it  not  in  this  particular  field  a  wise 
and  patriotic  policy? 

ABSTRACT    OF    MR.    WILLARD's    ADDRESS. 

The  industries  represented  by  your  association  constitute  a 
powerful  economic  force,  and  your  organization  has  for  the  first 
time  brought  that  force  to  bear  on  public  opinion.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  railways  of  this  country,  and  I  believe  a  fortunate 
thing  for  its  commercial  industries  as  well,  when  the  Railway 
Business  Association  was  formed.  You  have  already  performed 
a  most  valuable  service  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  railway  managers  and  the  railway 
users,  and  your  efforts  in  that  direction  deserve  hearty  recogni- 
tion. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  railways  fully  appreciate 
and  gladly  acknowledge  what  you  have  actually  accomplished 
and  will  welcome  a  continuation  of  the   same  policy. 

I  am  extremely  an.xious  to  see  a  better  understanding  reached 
between  the  railways  and  those  who  use  them ;  but,  I  have  never 
seen  any  substantial  or  lasting  progress  made  towards  such  un- 
derstanding by  parties  holding  views  greatly  at  variance,  until 
they  were  both  ready  and  willing  to  accept  the  truth,  if  it  could 
be  found,  and  then  act  accordingly. 

The  American  railway,  except  in  the  extreme  East,  has  almost 
universally  gone  ahead  of  the  population  or  even  the  settler.  The 
building  of  a  railway  under  such  circumstances  was  a  hazardous 
undertaking.  Men  could  not  be  found  willing  to  assume  the 
altogether  too  apparent  risk  of  loss,  unless  in  some  manner  there 
was  thought  to  be  something  which  promised  large  reward.  In 
many  instances  large  reward  was  realized.  Had  it  not  been  so 
there  would  have  been  no  railways.  Similar  risks  were  assumed 
in  other  enterprises  in  a  new  country  and  similar  expectations 
of  large  reward  were  indulged  in  and  just  as  frequently  realized. 

In  the  course  of  time  complaints  began  to  be  made  that  the 
railways  were  showing  special  favors  to  some  individuals  and 
communities  and  withholding  such  favors  from  others.  It  was 
claimed  that  rebates  were  being  granted  the  better  to  cover  up 
the  transaction.  It  was  claimed  also  that  the  roads  charged  less 
in  .some  instances  for  a  long  haul  than  for  a  shorter  haul  when 
the  circumstances  were  substantially  the  same.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  railroads  exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  some  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  such  influence  resting  largely  upon  the  is- 
suance of  free  transportation  and  in  some  cases  the  actual  pay- 
ment of  money  It  was  claimed  that  the  railways  were  over 
capitalized  and  that  in  some  instances  large  fortiuics  were  made 
by  improper,  not  to  say  illegal,  practices  in  that  connection. 
Doubtless  there  was  sufficient  cau.se  for  complaint.  To  hold 
otherwise  would  be  to  hold  th.it  men  engaged  in  railway  affairs 
were  not  subject  to  the  same  human  limitations  and  weaknesses 


tiiat  are  known  to  be  the  common  heritage  of  mankind.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  pooling  practice,  at  that  time  much  in  evidence, 
was  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  shipper  and  its  abolishment 
was  demanded,  though  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  no  general 
complaint  was  ever  made  that  rates,  as  a  whole,  were  excessively 
high.  Other  minor  complaints  against  the  carriers  were  also 
registered. 

The  feeling  aroused  by  these  various  practices  finally  found 
expression  in  laws,  notably  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  with 
successive  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  builders,  owners 
and  managers  of  the  railways  were  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mankind  subject  to  all  weaknesses  and  limitations  that  the  human 
race  is  heir  to,  let  us  see  how  much  foundation  in  fact  there  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  at  the  present  time  for  such  distrust  as  still  seems 
to  exist. 

The  rebate  and  unjust  discrimination  have  disappeared,  or,  if 
not  altogether,  then  the  relief  is  to  be  found  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  existing  law.  I  submit  no  additional  law  is  necessary  in 
that  direction.  The  long  and  short  haul  question  seems  to  be 
fully  covered  by  the  recent  amendment.  Recognizing,  however, 
the  far  reaching  eflFect  the  so-called  long  haul  practice  has  had 
upon  the  general  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  this 
country.  Congress  has  seen  fit — wisely,  I  think — to  give  the  com- 
mission much  latitude  concerning  it.  A  strict  and  literal  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  would  mean  commercial  disaster  to  many  com- 
munities. 

The  influence  of  the  railways  upon  legislation  has  been,  I  be- 
lieve, largely  if  not  entirely  eliminated.  This  has  come  about 
partly  by  the  people  requiring  of  their  representatives  a  closer 
accountability  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  railways,  recogniz- 
ing the  higher  ethical  standard  concerning  such  matters  today, 
have  endeavored  to  adjust  their  practices  in  harmony  therewith. 

The  claim  that  the  American  railways  are  over  capitalized  is 
still  urged  in  some  quarters.  In  that  connection  the  following 
comparisons  of  capitalizations  per  mile  are  interesting : 

KneLind    $275,040 

Belgium    169,806 

France   1 .19.390 

Austria    112,879 

Germany    109,7.S8 

United  States 59,000 

In  my  opinion  to  duplicate  the  American  railway  system  today 
would  cost  a  sum  very  much  in  excess  of  the  existing  capitaliza- 
tion, and  while  I  do  not  believe  a  physical  valuation  of  the  rail- 
ways would  serve  any  useful  purpose,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
railways  have  nothing  to  fear  in  that  direction. 

James  J.  Hill,  whose  knowledge  of  this  subject  rests  upon  the 
most  careful  thought  and  inquiry,  has  well  said :  "The  American 
railway  pays  the  highest  wages  in  the  world  out  of  the  lowest 
rates  in  the  world,  after  having  set  down  to  capital  account  the 
lowest  capitalization  per  mile  of  all  the  great  countries  of  the 
world." 

While  the  railways  as  they  stand  today,  have  cost  nearly 
$14,000,000,000,  as  shown  by  their  outstanding  capitalization,  it 
is  certain  that  the  development  of  the  country  will  make  neces- 
sary further  large  expenditures  for  additions  to  and  betterments 
of  the  existing  lines.  It  has  been  well  stated  that  one  billion 
dollars  a  year,  for  a  number  of  years  at  least,  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  these  purposes.  How  will  the  money  be  obtained? 
By  offering  something  in  the  way  of  a  security  sutTiciently  at- 
tractive to  niake  the  money  forthcoming;  for,  as  one  of  the  hon- 
orable members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  lias 
well  said : 

"We  can  provide  hv  le([i»lalion  the  sort  of  cars  wliicli  a  railway  shall 
ii«  and  the  rates  which  it  shall  impose:  we  can  not  l>y  legislation  force  one 
single  dollar  of  private   capital    into  railway  investment  against  Its  will." 

The  cost  of  railway  operation  has  been  increasing  for  some 
years,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  thinking  that  this  up- 
ward tendency  will  cease.  It  has  been  due  in  part  to  higher 
prices  for  material,  iiigher  wages  paid  for  labor,  to  the  higher 
standard  of  service  demanded  by  the  public,  and  to  various  leg- 
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i-ilfilivr  rriitiirnnrnlt,  hucIi  u*  iIic  lioiirs  "f  l.ilmr  l.iw,  ilir  ><•- 
called  "full  crew"  bill,  etc,  Plennc  undcrilancl  tliiil  I  am  luit 
criticiiiiiR  the  l:iw»  refcrrcci  to,  nor  nm  I  cniiiplaiiiiiiK  licraiMc  of 
the  hiKlicr  ."itamlard*  of  today;  hut,  whether  K'>od  or  had,  nere<i- 
sary  or  iinncictsary,  they  ^erve  to  iucrease  the  co.nt  of  operation 
and  to  that  extent  rcdncc  net  earninR*.  Dnrinn  the  lant  ten  years 
particularly,  the  Anterican  r.iilways  have  spent  enorniou*  sntns 
for  iniprovcn)ent«,  "luch  a*  rnliuiuK  (jrades,  eliniinatiuK  curvature 
for  douhic  track,  and  enlarKing  and  itnprovinR  terminals,  etc., 
an<l  the  economies  resultiuK  from  such  expenditures  have  gone 
far  toward  ofTscttinR  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  operation. 
The  |M)ssihilitirs  of  future  economics  resulting  from  further  sim- 
ilar expenditures,  have  been  very  largely  exhausted,  so  that  if 
cost*  continue  to  go  up,  there  would  seem  to  be  only  one  way 
now  to  meet  the  situation,  and  that  by  an  increase  of  rates. 

I'nder  the  recent  amendment  of  the  interstate  commerce  law 
it  is  now  impossible  for  the  carriers  to  advance  any  rate  unless 
such  increase  is  approved  by  the  commission.  This  operates,  as 
I  view  it,  to  place  the  credit  of  the  railways  in  the  hands  of  tlic 
connnission,  for  the  credit  of  the  railways  is  dependent  upon  the 
net  earnings,  and  the  net  earnings  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  rate  received. 

Much  has  been  said  about  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  return 
on  money  invested  in  railway  securities.  If  the  railways  were 
Imished  and  no  new  capital  needed,  it  might  then  be  interesting 
to  discuss  what  rate  of  interest  or  dividend  should  be  paid  in 
the  future  on  money  borrowed  in  the  past.  That,  however,  is 
not  the  situation;  the  railroads  are  not  finished  and  they  will 
need  and  nuist  have  large  sums  in  the  future  and  it  will  not  be 
obtained  by  telling  the  man  whose  money  is  desired  that  he  will 
be  paid  a  fair  rate.  The  man  who  has  money  to  lend,  taking 
him  as  a  class,  will  decide,  not  what  is  a  fair  rate,  but  what  is  a 
salisfdctory  rate  to  him.  and  in  reaching  that  conclusion  he  will 
be  influenced  by  many  elements,  not  necessary  now  to  refer  to, 
but  which  taken  as  a  whole  constitute  credit. 

The  question  of  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  freight  rate  is 
also  a  difficult  one  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  as  I  view  it,  that 
the  sum  of  all  such  rates  must  at  least  be  sufficient,  when  com- 
bined with  efficient  management,  to  furnish  such  net  earnings  as 
will  enable  the  individual  road  to  obtain  the  necessary  new  cap- 
ital when  needed  on  a  favorable  basis,  otherwise,  because  of  im- 
paired credit,  money  could  not  be  raised  at  all,  or  if  raised, 
then  under  such  conditions  as  would  probably  add  to  the 
embarrassment. 

VVhat  of  the  future?  Speaking  for  myself  only,  I  believe  that 
the  roads  (referring  to  them  again  in  a  personal  way),  should 
recognize  in  the  future  more  generally  than  they  have  done  in 
the  past,  that  while  they  represent  private  investment  and  on 
that  account  are  under  certain  precise  as  well  as  implied  obli- 
gations to  their  security  holders,  they  are  also  charged  with  a 
public  service  to  perform,  and  there  are  also  certain  clear  and 
implied  obligations  in  that  direction,  among  which  are  these : 

To  treat  all  alike,  giving  as  full  consideration  as  possible  to 
all  reasonable  requirements.  In  short,  while  giving  full  and 
proper  consideration  to  the  right  of  the  security  holders,  to  give 
fair  consideration  also  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  users — 
they  are  partners  in  the  enterprise. 

I  think  the  roads  should  keep  out  of  politics.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  take  the  public  into  their  confidence  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  public,  being  fully  and  correctly  informed,  may 
act  intelligently  and  fairly  towards  railways. 

I  think  the  roads,  through  their  proper  officers,  should 
co-oporate  as  tar  as  possible  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
on  the  part  of  all. 

The  commission,  newly  charged  with  greatly  increased 
responsibility  incidental  to  increased  power,  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  gladly  welcome  a  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  carriers.  I  have  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  integrity 
of  the  commission.     It  is  the   duty   of  the   railways   to   see 


th.it  the  commi^.iion  is  fully  informed  crtnccrninK  the  roadH* 
ncccH-iitir^.  It  \*  of  p;rcat  importance  also,  as  I  view  it,  that 
the  atmoiiphcre  of  public  flixcu'ision  should  be  so  free  from 
heat  and  animosity,  that  the  commission  may  be  asitistcd  and 
not  impeded  by  public  opinion  so  fr>rnicd,  in  reaching  just 
and  wise  conclusions.  To  tiiis  end,  I  believe  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  r.iilways,  by  their  present  i)olicy  in  dealing  with  the 
publii:,  are  cirnestly  endeavoring  to  avoid  needless  antag- 
onism or  misunderstanding. 

I  would  not  like  to  have  it  thought,  because  of  anything  I 
have  said,  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  policy  of  government 
supervision  of  the  railways;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of 
.'ill— railways  as  well  as  the  public — that  there  should  be 
effective  government  regulation;  but,  it  is  also  equally  im- 
portant that  such  supervision  or  regulation  be  fair  as  well 
as  effective,  and  that  it  be  not  so  extended  as  to  destroy  or 
discourage  individual  initiative  and  enterprise.  I  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  am  also  convinced  that  the  only 
alternative  to  such  control  by  the  government,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, is  government  ownership. 

I  assume  we  are  all  equally  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
our  country  as  a  whole.  We  can  not  have  such  prosperity  as 
we  all  desire  while  the  second  largest  industry  in  the  land, 
measured  by  capital  investment,  remains  inert.  I  positively 
know  that  there  is  today  in  the  minds  of  railway  managers  a 
feeling  of  hesitancy,  of  uncertainty,  as  regards  the  future. 
Possibly  that  feeling  is  not  justified  by  the  facts,  by  the 
conditions.  Possibly  the  managers  are  mistaken.  None  the 
less,  the  feeling  is  there  and  it  is  dominating  the  situation, 
and  the  all  important  question  is — how  can  it  be  corrected? 
How  can  the  feeling  of  distrust,  which  now  rightly  or 
wrongly  so  powerfully  influences  the  policy  of  the  railways, 
be  allayed?  I  should  say  by  removing  the  cause,  and,  unless 
I  have  altogether  failed  to  make  clear  what  is  in  my  mind,  I 
think  the  cause,  as  I  view  it,  should  be  apparent;  but,  to  be 
specific,  let  the  people  who  use  the  roads  and  want  the  roads, 
now  indicate  that,  having  secured  the  passage  of  such  laws 
as  they  considered  necessary  in  order  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions complained  of  in  the  past,  they  are  now  willing  (as  I 
think  they  should  be)  to  open  a  new  account  with  the  future. 
Let  them  consider  each  new  proposal  for  legislation  with 
entire  freedom  from  any  spirit  of  retaliation.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  necessary  to  undo  anything  already  done  (although 
experience  may  show  such  action  to  be  wise  in  some  in- 
stances), but  I  do  say  that  the  railways  should  be  given  a 
respite  from  further  legislation — State  or  Federal — for  a  time 
at  least,  and  until  they  can  work  out  some  of  the  many- 
problems  now  confronting  them.  If  such  a  course  should 
find  favor  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  reflected  in  their  atti- 
tude towards  the  carriers,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  patient 
now  indisposed  would  immediately  show  signs  of  convalescence. 

The  remedy  suggested  is  not  a  serious  one.  Is  not  the 
experiment  worth  trying? 

.^BSTR.\CT   OF    MR.    CL.\FLIN's    ADDRESS. 

How  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  is  a  problem  of 
the  time.  We  may  partially  explain  the  advanced  prices  of 
what  we  eat  by  the  reduced  proportion  of  food  producers  to 
food  consumers,  and  we  may  to  an  extent  explain  the  in- 
creased cost  of  other  things  which  we  use  by  the  high  wages 
and  the  decreased  efliciency  of  labor,  but  these  explanations 
on'y  show  us  that  we  may  not  soon  expect  any  considerable 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  living;  that  as  investors  and  as 
business  men  we  must  face  increased  expenses,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  determine  what  we  can  do,  if  anything,  to  in- 
crease the  income  of  the  community  in  general  and  of  our- 
selves in  particular. 

The  railways  up  to  a  certain  point  have  indicated  the  way 
in  which  increased  expenditures  can  be  met.  They  have  been 
able  to  increase  their  business  largely,  and  a  similar  increase 
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of  business  is  the  solution  of  his  particular  difficulties  that 
every  merchant  would  welcome.  The  railways  now  have 
reached  a  point  where  it  seems  difficult  for  them  to  continue 
to  increase  their  gross  revenue  materially  without  very  great 
expenditures  for  betterments  and  for  extensions.  Under  or- 
dinary conditions  the  money  to  pay  for  such  extensions  and 
betterments  could  readily  be  had  by  the  sale  of  bonds  bear- 
ing a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, mvestors  are  asking  larger  returns  on  their  capital  than 
in  the  near  past,  and  foreign  investors,  especially  those  who 
seek  cnly  the  choicest  of  American  securities,  are  inclined  to 
be  indiflferent  to  the  offerings  of  American  railways,  because 
they  are  doubtful  in  view  of  the  recent  advance  in  wages  by 
the  railways,  whether  or  not  the  railways  now  have  a  safe 
margin  of  profit  which  will  enable  them  to  pay  interest  on 
all  their  fixed  obligations  and  to  continue  reasonable  dis- 
bursements to  their  shareholders.  It  seems  to  me  the  solu- 
tion of  this  doubt  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  this  country,  and  its  solution  may  be  facilitated 
or  delayed  by  the  attitude  of  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  advances  in  freight  rates  which  the 
railways  have  proposed. 

As  a  wholesale  merchant  in  New  York  the  question  to 
me  is  partly  academic  because  as  a  wholesaler  I  pay  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  freight  which  is  charged  on  mer- 
chandise shipped  from  New  York,  but  as  an  investor  in  re- 
tail stores  throughout  the  country,  the  question  lies  within 
the  scope  of  my  personal  investigation  and  may  affect  my 
income  largely.  I  ask  then,  will  it  be  advantageous  for  the 
average  merchant  outside  of  New  York  to  pay  some  increase 
in  freight  rates  to  help  the  general  situation?  I  think  it  will. 
Let  us  take  as  a  unit  a  retail  business  of  medium  size  amount- 
ing in  sales  to  perhaps  a  million  dollars  per  annum.  If  this 
business  is  located  pretty  far  West,  say  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  it  may  now  pay  $25,000  per  annum  for  freight  and 
express  from  the  East.  If  freight  rates  should  be  raised  12 
per  cent,  on  the  average  it  would  pay  $3,000  additional  per 
annum  to  the  railways.  What  would  such  a  business  be 
likely  to  gain?  Let  any  merchant  look  back  carefully  over 
his  records  and  note  the  fat  years  and  the  lean  years  and 
then  mark  the  years  of  general  railway  extension  and  im- 
provement on  the  one  hand,  and  the  years  of  railway  re- 
trenchment on  the  other,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  find  that  his 
prosperity  on  the  average  has  increased  with  the  progress 
of  the  railways  and  has  waned  with  their  lack  of  progress. 

These  facts  may  not  necessarily  demonstrate  a  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  but  they  certainly  point  to  such  a  relation 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  to  a  considerable  extent  such  a 
relation  exists.  If  the  railways  should  now  be  permitted  to 
make  some  such  moderate  advance  as  I  have  indicated  and 
our  typical  merchant  should  pay  $3,000  additional  in  freight 
and  express  charges,  my  own  investigation  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  general  activity  which  renewed  railway  buying 
would  induce  would  increase  the  merchant's  business  at  least 
5  per  cent,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  or  15  per 
cent.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  at  a  minimum  increase  of 
5  per  cent,  he  would  get  additional  sales  amounting  to  $50,- 
000  at  slight  additional  expense  except  for  freight,  and  it  is 
entirely  safe  to  say  that  his  net  gain  on  these  sales  before 
deduct iiig  the  increased  payment  to  the  railways  would  be 
at  least  $6,000,  or  twice  as  much  as  he  would  pay  by  reason  of 
increased  rates  for  transportation. 

If  a  typical  business  should  be  taken  further  east,  say 
near  the  Ohio  river,  the  haul  being  shorter  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  freight  would  of  course  be  less,  while  the  increase 
of  business  would  prf.'bably  be  equally  great  and  the  net 
gain  to  the  merchant  materially  greater. 

This  solution  of  the  problem  for  the  merchant  as  well  as 
for  the  railways  seems  to  tnc  the  logical  way  out.  Mercantile 
expenses  cannot  be  reduced  materially  without  reducing  busi- 
ness proportionately,  but  under  the  impetus  of  a  general 
growth   of  the  country,  nirrcaiitile  husitirss  may  increase  in 


the  future  as  it  has  increased  in  the  past  with  sufficient  rap- 
idity to  keep  expenses  within  reasonable  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  sales. 

How  can  the  general  growth  and  general  prosperity  be 
best  promoted?  I  think  the  railway  will  answer  this  question 
satisfactory  if  by  friendly  cooperation  we  give  them  the  power 
to  go  ahead. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  the 
Waldorf  on  the  morning  of  November  22.  The  executive  com- 
mittee rendered  its  annual  report,  from  which  the  following  is 
extracted: 

"The  Railway  Business  Association  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
seminating very  generally  an  appreciation  that  the  frequent  and 
serious  periods  of  depression  to  which  the  railway  equipment 
and  supply  industries  are  subject  widely  affect  also  every  other 
line  of  business  and  that  these  periods  of  distress  in  our  in- 
dustries are  largely  due  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  legislative  out- 
come of  controversies  between  the  railways  and  the  public. 

"Such  a  controversy  is  at  this  moment  pending.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  now  holding  hearings  on  pro- 
posed advances  in  freight  rates.  The  railways  will  not  know 
until  the  decision  shall  have  been  rendered  what  view  the  com- 
mission is  to  take  as  to  the  resources  proper  for  railway  opera- 
tion, and  have  been  constrained  to  postpone  new  projects  and 
cut  all  outlays  to  the  minimum. 

"For  the  railway  supply  industries  this  may  mean  serious 
distress.  While  our  establishments  are  now  busy,  the  fact  stares 
us  in  the  face  that  few  of  us  have  booked  any  considerable 
orders  in  several  months  and  this  dearth  of  orders  if  con- 
tinued a  few  weeks  more  would  see  factories  shutting  down 
and  men  thrown  out  of  work.  We  have  still  fresh  in  our 
memories  the  disaster  of  1908,  when  at  one  time  600,000  men 
usually  employed  making  things  for  railways  were  walking  the 
streets.  A  group  of  industries  employing  1,500,000  operatives, 
with  a  capital  invested  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  and  paying 
freight  bills  of  $250,000,000  annually,  cannot  face  a  collapse  of 
business  without  grave  apprehension.  Unless  there  is  a  change 
in  a  short  time  this  immense  aggregation,  sustaining  many  great 
industrial  communities,  will  be  where  it  was  two  years  ago,  with 
all  the  consequent  ramification  of  privation  and  suffering. 

"We  earnestly  hope  that  the  commission  in  giving  its  decision 
will  indicate  with  all  possible  clearness  a  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  needs  of  the  railways  in  the  broadest  spirit.  Such  a 
decision  would,  we  believe,  enable  our  railways  to  finance  the 
enormous  improvements  which  must  be  made  if  the  traffic  of  the 
country  is  to  be  carried  efficiently  and  safely. 

"The  merchants  want,  of  course,  the  best  rate  they  can  get 
for  the  transportation  they  use,  but  recently  many  of  them 
seem  to  be  thinking  more  about  the  quality  of  service  and  more 
about  the  prosperity  of  the  railways  and  allied  industries  and 
less  about  the  rate.  We  believe  this  is  the  broad,  .\mcrican  view, 
and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  our  association  to  win  converts  to 
that   attitude. 

"It  should  Ik-  adxcrtised  to  tile  world  that  there  is  in  the 
United  States  an  ornani/.ed  cooperatiim  to  the  end  that  the  rail- 
ways may  avoid  giving  offense  and  that  the  public  may  refrain 
from  hasty  measures.  Let  it  be  known  that  the  .American  rail- 
ways are  safe  investments  because  the  railway  men,  the  business 
men  and  the  regulatory  agencies  of  the  state  and  nation  have 
dctennined  to  make  them  safe. 

"The  function  of  the  Railway  Uusiness  .Association  is  to 
create  an  amicable  atmosphere  in  which  the  railways  and  their 
patrons  may  make  mutual  concessions  and  avoid  litigation.  We 
believe  that  nothing  will  tend  more  to  make  business  conditions 
more  stable  than  for  railway  (picstions  to  be  discussed  amicably 
and  <lispassionately." 

The  following  officers  were  reflected:  President,  (icorge  .A. 
I'ost;  vice-presidents,  II.  II.  Wcstinghouse,  O.  M.  Cutler,  W.  II. 
Marshall.  I-:.  S.  S.  Keith.  A.  H.  Mulliken.  (1.  P.  Letchworlli, 
A.    M.    Kiltredge;    treasurer,   Charles   .A.    Moore. 
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THE    LIMIT    OF    ELASTICITY. 

l-'.iiKinrrrs  nrr  iihowing  u  strnitK  triidcticy  ti)w:iril»  tlic  .-iiloptinii 
of  the  limit  of  claslicity  a»  tlio  l).i«is  for  the  cnlriit:iti»M  of  the 
strriiKth  of  the  piiitn  ui  a  tnci-hnnisni  or  <ilrtictiirc,  initcad  of  the 
iihiinair  '•tritiulh  tliat  has  liccii  the  prrvaiiiiiK  prartii-c.  The 
objection  (n  ailu|itiiiK  this  \\:\»  hccn  the  dilhrtilty  of  (IcIerininiiiR 
the  limit  with  any  kiiul  of  accuracy,  with  the  result  that  the 
ultimate  strctiKth  and  the  guesswork  of  a  high  factor  of  safety 
has  heen  useti  The  drop  of  the  beam  is  rather  crude,  and  the 
tisc  of  an  extcusometcr  slow,  for  determination  of  the  limit  of 
elasticity.  .\u  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Revue  Inditslrielle 
vails  attention  to  the  well-known  fact  that  when  a  test  piece  of 
metal  is  suhjecleil  to  a  prolonged  tensile  stress,  that  is  less  than 
its  limit  of  elasticity,  the  temperature  of  the  metal  falls  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  fixed  law.  When  the  stress  is  relieved  the  tem- 
perature of  the  piece  soon  returns  to  normal.  If,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  the  stress  is  carried  to  a  point  beyond  the  limit  of  elas- 
ticity of  the  metal,  there  is  a  sudden  change  of  temperature, 
and  instead  of  a  cooling,  there  is  a  very  perceptible  hciting. 

These  phenomena  have  been  studied  by  such  eminent  physicists 
.ns  Lord  Kelvin  and  Joule,  who  have  shown  that  this  change  of 
temperature  lakes  place  at  the  instant  the  metal  has  been 
stretched  to  its  limit  of  elasticity.  Dulong  and  Petit  have  also 
found  that  the  product  of  the  atomic  weight  by  the  specific  heat 
is  constant  for  all  metals.  This  show-s  that  there  is  a  simple 
.  thermodynamic  relationship  existing  between  the  limit  of  elas- 


Temperature  Curves  Caused   by  Tensile  Stress. 

ticity,  the  molecular  constitution  and  the  calorific  properties  of  a 
metal.  Prof.  Martens,  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
recently  made  an  interesting  application  of  this  principle  for  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  metals,  a 
determination  which  is  far  too  delicate  to  be  made  in  the  usual 
manner  on  certain  metals,  such  as  cast  iron. 

The  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  determination  of  the  exact  point 
in  the  curve  of  elongation  where  permanent  set  takes  place.  Up 
to  the  present,  investigations  to  ascertain  this  limit  of  elasticity 
by  means  of  temperature  measurements  were  based  on  the 
calorimetric  methods.  Prof.  Martens'  method  makes  it  possible 
by  a  simple  thermometric  reading  to  take  instant  cognizance 
of  this  change  of  temperature. 

The  apparatus  used  consists  of  a  series  of  thermo-electric 
couples,  placed  inside  of  a  hard  rubber  box  and  set  in  a  narrow 
longitudinal  slot,  very  close  to  the  piece  to  be  tested,  but  not  in 
actual  contact  with  it.  The  current  produced  by  the  rise  in 
temperature  of  the  piece  affects  a  very  sensitive  galvanometer 
which  gives  an  exceedingly  accurate  thermometric  reading.  The 
illustration  is  a  reproduction  of  a  series  of  curves  showing  the 
changes  of  temperature  which  are  produced  by  a  constantly  in- 
creasing tensile  stress.  The  turning  point  indicative  of  the  limit 
of  elasticity  is  clearly  shown.  At  this  point  the  internal  friction 
resulting  from  the  slipping  of  the  molecules  over  each  other  is 


made  apparent  by  the  rise  of  temperature,  thus  showing  that  the 
/one  of  permanent  deformation  ha.s  liccn  reached.  The  tc»t  piece 
from  which  Ihe  curves  shown  were  obtained  was  a  bar  of  bronze. 
'I  he  curve  "a"  was  made  with  the  metal  in  its  normal  condition 
aimcaled ;  the  curves  "b,"  "c,"  "<J,"  "c"  and  "f"  show  the  in- 
creasing limits  of  elasticity  residting  from  successive  increases  in 
the  tensile  stress. 

The  same  metal  when  tested  in  the  ordinary  machines  docs  not 
seem  to  show  any  definite  limit  of  ela.sticity,  while  with  this 
thermo-electric  method  the  galvanometer  always  shows  distinctly 
a  point  where  the  change  takes  place.  With  cast  iron  this  point 
of  permanent  stretch  dcjcs  not  appear  until  the  instant  of  fracture. 

This  same  method  makes  it  possible  also  to  determine  accu- 
rately the  distribution  of  stresses  throughout  the  section  of  a 
bar,  and  especially  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis  in  transverse 
tests.  To  do  this,  several  thermo-electric  couples  are  arranged 
at  diflFerciit  hiighl;  ;iloni<  the  transverse  section  of  the  test  piece, 
when  it  is  possible,  by  observing  the  temperatures  of  the  different 
points,  to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis. 

MULTIPLE    TRACK     RAILWAYS     IN     ILLINOIS. 

The  railway  map  of  Illinois,  given  herewith,  is  printed  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  all  sections  of  railway  in  the  state  on 
which  there  are  two  or  more  main  tracks.  Three-track  and 
four-track  lines  are  distinguished  from  two-track  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lines  on  the  diagram.  The  termini  of  the  different 
sections  are  shown  in  the  table  below : 

ILLINOIS. 

Atchison,    Topeka  &■  Santa  Ve. 

No.         Apf/roK. 

tracks.  miles. 

Chicago  to   Plaines    2  40 

Plaines  to  Psquot    (with  C.  &  A.) 2  20 

Peqiiot    to    Holton    2  65 

Chilicothe   to   Edelstein    2  8 

Knox  to  E.    Fort   Madison 2  60 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Chicago    to    Indiana    line 2  20 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern. 

St.    Louis,    Mo.,  to  Hanover    2  7 

Chicago  &  Alton. 

Chicago    to    Plaines    2  36 

Plaines  to  Pcquot   (with  Santa  Fe) 2  20 

PL-<Hiot  to  Nilwood    2  156 

VVann  to  E.  St.  Louis  (with  C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.)  2  18 
Chicago,   Burlington  &  Quincy. 

Chicago    to    Belmont    4  20 

Belmont  to  Burlington,  la 2  186 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. 

Chicago   to -Dalton    2  16 

Dalton    to    Thornton    3  S 

Thornton   to   Crete    2  9 

Crete  to   Momence    3  20 

Momence   to    Gessie,    Ind 2  81 

Villa    Grove    to    Tuscola 2  8 

Pana  to  St.   Louis   (with  C,   C,  C.  &  St.  L).  2  85 
Chicago   &   Western  Indiana. 

Chicago   State  line    2  18 

Cleveland,   Cincinnati,  Chicago  &r  St.  Louis. 

Pana  to  St.   Louis   (with  C.  &  E.  I.) 2  85 

Grand   Trunk. 

Chicago   to   Griffith,   Ind 2  36 

Illinois  Central. 

Chicago  to  Blue   Island  Jet 4  15 

Blue    Island   Jet.    to    Cairo 2  348 

67th   St.  to  South  Chicago 2  6 

At   Springfield    2  1 

At     Decatur     2  2 

K.   St.    Louis  to  St.  L.,  B.  &  S.   R.   R.  Jet 2 

Kings  to  Pinckneyville    2  4 

Portage  to   E.   Dubuque    2  12 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.   Southern. 

Indiana  Harbor  to  East  Side   4  6 

East    Side   to   Chicago    2  13 

S.   Chicago  to   Root    St 2  7 

Root    St.   to   22d   St 3  3 

22d    St.   to   Chicago    2  2 

Louisville  &  Nashville. 

E.  St.  Louis  to  Rankin 2  3 

Michigan  Central. 

Michigan    City    to    Kensington 2  42 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 

Hessville,    Ind.,    to    Grand    Crossing 2  14 

Pennsylvania  Lines. 

Whiting.  Ind.,  to   Colehour   3  4 

Colehour   to   Constance    2 

Constance    to    Park    Manor    3 

Park   Manor  to  S.   Branch   River 4 

S.    Branch   River  to   Chicago 2 
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Chii'UR.)  to  Koir.t  lliime   ^ 

St>H'ki«ii   to    VViiMioii    ..•.. * 

Rico   10   l'»lr  (iriiiinili,    la • 

Chicago,   Milwauktt  Or  St.  Paul. 

Chittgti  to  Evaiuton    - 

Chicago  to  Mllwnulicc,  \VI« - 

Clilcaito  to   SaliiiU,   Iowa 

Chicago  &   North    H*ilfrn. 

(Iiicaiio    to    lliirvaril 

C'likaKo   lu    Milwaiikrr,    Wi» 

Mavfntr   lo    |l;iv    \  lew.   \V1» 

Mavfair    lo    I'.v.ioiloii     

Cliicaiio  In    Mrlrouc    I'mk 

Mrlr>i<r    r.iik    In    Klnihiirnt 

Klmluir»t    1.1   (  i-rtlniul    , 

CortUn.l   to    De    K«ll> J 

Do   Kalb  to  Clinton,    lown <: 

Chicaf.   Kock   Ittand  £r  I'aciUc. 

Chicago    lo    Kock    U\atu\    2 

Grctham   to    Hluc    U\:>n<\ ^ 

Peoria    to    Iowa    Jet * 

I'aiidalia. 

Collin»ville    to    E.    St.    Loitis 2 

H'obash. 

Chicago    to    Imlinna    I.inc 2 

C.  &  W.   I.  Jet.   to   n.inks ^ 

Bcniciit    to    Dccaliir    - 

Kniahts    to    Taylorvillc - 

Litcliticid   to    VVoriicn    

Poag   to   Granite   City 


.\,.,.. 
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11 

4 
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TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  OCTOBER.' 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidciils  that 
occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  Unitcfl  States  in  the  month  of 
October,  1910.  This  record  is  intended  to  include  usually  only 
those  accidents  which  result  in  fatal  injury  to  a  passenger  or  an 
employee  or  which  are  of  special  interest  to  operating  officers. 
It  is  based  on  accounts  published  in  local  daily  newspapers,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  accidents  of  such  magnitude  that  it  seems 
proper  to  write  to  the  railway  manager  for  details  or  for 
confirmation  : 

Collisioiis. 


Date.  Road.  Place. 

2.  Del..  Uck.  &  W Scranton. 

3.  Lake    Erie   &   W Laporte. 

•6.  N.  Y..   N.   H.   &  H... Bolton,  Conn. 

6.  N.   Y..  N.  H.  &  H... Sharon. 
•9.  Phil.    &   R White   Hill. 

12.  L.   S.  &  Mich.  So Youngstown. 

13.  Bait.    &   O.   S.   W Cincinnati. 

14.  Grand    Rapids   &    I.  . .  Ridseville. 

16.   Char.     Jt     W.     Car iMcCormick 

19.  Chi.    &    .Mton Nilwood. 

t30.  Chi..    .M.    &    St.    P M'tevideo,  Minn. 

Derailments. 


Kind  of 

.Vccident.    Train. 

Kil'd. 

In)' 

xc.               P.  &  K. 

0 

18 

re.               F.  &  P. 

0 

20 

re.               F.  &  P. 

3 

4 

xc.                F.  &  F. 

0 

2 

re.                F.  &  F. 

1 

0 

be.               F.  &  F. 

1 

3 

be.               P.  &  P. 

0 

11 

be.               F.  &  F. 

3 

18 

be.               P.  &  P. 

5 

17 

be.               P.  &  F. 

0 

8 

re.               P.  &  F. 

4 

4 

Road.  Place. 

N.  v..  N.  H.  &  H Naugatuck  Jet.  derail. 

Chic.    &    Alton Jerseyvillc.  d.  track. 

St.  Louis  &  S.  F Compton,   Ok.  unx. 

Del.    &    Hudson Richmondvillc.  unx. 

.\fchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  .Greenfield,  N. M.  acc.obst. 

Bait.    &  O Winchester.  

Mo.,   Kan.  &  Tex. ..  .Gainesville.  unx. 

Southern    Pac Chocar.  unx. 

Hocking    V Harpster.  unx. 

.Atlantic  C.   L Jacksonville.  opendra^ 

San    Ant.    &   A.    P Hallctsvillc.  unx. 


Cause  of  Kind  of 
Derailment.   Train    Kill'd.  Inj'd. 


In  the  collision  at  Bolton,  Conn.,  on  the  6th,  two  light  en- 
gines, coupled  together,  ran  into  the  rear  of  a  passenger  train 
standing  at  the  station.  The  men  killed  were  the  engineman 
of  the  passenger  train  and  a  bystander  who  was  trying  to  assist 
the  engineman  in  repairing  a  defective  coupling.  The  two  en- 
gines completely  wrecked  the  rear  car  of  the  passenger  train,  but 
it  was  an  empty  car.  The  collision  was  due  to  a  false  clear 
signal  given  by  a  block  signal  operator  at  a  tower  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  west  of  the  point  of  collision.    This  operator 

'Abbreviatior'  and  marks  used   in   Accident  List: 

re.    Rear    collision ^bc    Butting   collision xc.    Other    collisions b, 

Broken -d.      Defective unf.      I'nforeseen      obstruction unx,      Unex 

plained derail.    Open    derailing    switch ms.    Misplaced    switch ace 

obst.     .'\ecidental     obstruction malice.  Malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc. 

— — boiler.   Explosion  of  locomotive  o:>  road fire.  Cars  burned  while  run 

ning P.    or    pass..    Passenger   train — F.   or    Ft.,    Freight   train    (including 

empty  engines,  work  trains,  etc.) asterisk.  Wreck  wholly  or  partly  de- 
stroyed by  fire dagger.   One  or  more  passengers  killed. 


h.til   i».„   III  tlii»  place  only  three  clays,  having  recently  come 
from  the  West,     lie  ii  Iwnily-llirte  years  <ild. 

'ihc  cnllinion  at  White  Hill,  Pa.,  on  the  9th,  was  caused 
by  an  ciiKincMiian  falliiiK  asUrp  in  his  cab.  This  nccins  to  have 
been  admitted  by  the  engineman  himself  in  testifying  at  the  in- 
(liiest  on  the  death  of  a  brakeman  named  Charles,  who  was  in 
ihc  staiidiiiK  caboose  that  was  run  into.  According  to  the  news- 
papers the  engineman  said  that  he  had  had  little  chance  for 
sleep  during  the  few  tl.iys  preceding.  The  collision  occurred 
Sund-iy  morning,  about  six  o'clock.  The  coroner's  jury  ex- 
onerated the  engineman  from  blame  for  killing  the  brakeman, 
holding  that  as  the  flagman  had  got  out  of  the  standing  caboose 
and  fiad  run  back  ISO  ft.  to  flag  the  on-coming  train,  and  as 
the  fligman  had  warned  Charles,  he  (Charles)  must  have  had 
ample  titre  to  escape. 

The  butting  coUiison  near  Ridgeville,  Ind.,  on  the  14th,  was 
between  a  freight  train  and  a  work  train  and  the  victims  were 
laborers  riding  on  the  work  train.  Five  of  these  men  were 
killed  and  18  injured.  The  collision  was  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  freight  to  protect  itself.  There  was  a  dense  fog  and  the 
freight  entered  the  working  limits  of  the  work  train  without 
flagging.  The  men  killed  were  sitting  on  the  end  of  a  platform- 
car  with  their  legs  hanging  between  the  car  and  the  tender  of  the 
locomotive. 

The  butting  collision  of  passenger  trains  near  McCormick, 
S.  C,  on  the  16th,  was  between  northbound  and  southbound 
passenger  trains,  both  running  at  full  speed.  Two  enginemen, 
two  firemen,  a  mail  clerk  and  a  porter  were  killed  and  15 
passengers  and  3  trainmen  were  injured.  The  collision  was 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  operator  at  McCormick  to  deliver  an 
order  to  the  southbound  train.  He  neglected  to  display  a  stop 
signal,  but  the  conductor  of  the  train  %vas  expecting  orders  and 
went  to  the  office  and  asked  for  them.  He  did  this  not  only 
once,  when  he  went  to  register  his  train,  but  he  asked  a  second 
time,  as  he  w^as  leaving  the  office.  An  officer  of  the  road  writes 
that  the  conduct  of  this  operator  is  unaccountable.  He  is  a 
man  30  years  old,  with  nine  years'  experience  as  a  telegrapher. 
In  sending  the  order  to  him  the  despatcher  directed  him  to  dis- 
play red  and  he  replied  that  he  had  done  so,  but  entirely  forgot 
to  carry  out  what  was  apparently  his  intention. 

In  the  collision  at  Montevideo,  Minn.,  on  the  30th,  four 
drovers  were  killed.  They  were  in  the  caboose  of  a  freight 
train  which  was  run  into  at  the  rear  by  a  passenger  train,  the 
fourth  section  of  eastbound  train  No.  6.  The  caboose  was 
wrecked  and  took  fire  and  the  bodies  of  the  men  killed  were 
burned  to  a  crisp.  Two  cars  of  cattle  were  also  burned  up,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  box  cars  standing  on  a  side  track. 

The  train  derailed  near  Winchester,  Va.,  on  the  ISth  was 
southbound  passenger  train  No.  1.  The  first  vehicle  to  jump 
the  track  was  the  tender.  Two  passenger  cars  were  overturned 
and  fell  down  a  bank,  and  twenty-seven  passengers  were  slightly 
injured.  The  engineman  had  applied  the  brakes  a  few  seconds 
before  the  accident,  in  order  to  reduce  speed  over  a  bridge; 
and  the  derailment  occurred  just  as  he  again  put  on  steam  to 
resume  speed.  The  engineman  thought  the  brakes  were  sticking 
and  used  full  steam  pressure  in  order  to  move  the  train,  and 
this,  it  is  said,  was  the  cause  of  the  derailment.  The  tender 
was  the  first  vehicle  to  leave  the  track  in  three  other  derail- 
ments in  this  list:  Compton,  Okla.;  Harpster,  Ohio,  and  Hallets- 
ville,  Tex. 


Of  the  ten  accidents  to  electric  cars  reported  in  the  news- 
papers as  occurring  in  the  United  States  in  October,  four  were 
attended  with  fatal  results.  One  of  these,  the  butting  collision 
at  Staunton,  111.,  October  4,  killing  37  persons  and  injuring  20, 
was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasette  of  October  7,  page 
662.  In  a  collision  on  an  interurban  line  near  Pittsburgh,  on 
the  20th,  during  a  fog,  two  persons  were  killed  and  10  injured; 
and  in  a  derailment  at  Boston  on  the  15th,  due  apparently  to  a 
defective  switch,  three  persons  were  killed  and  six  were  injured. 


(S^n^ral  N^we  jS>^ction» 


The  Erie  road  has  been  making  experimental  runs  near  Xew 
York  City  with  a  passenger  car  propelled  by  power  from  an 
Edison  storage  battery;  and  the  Pennsylvania  with  a  McKeen 
gasolene  motor  car. 

The  constitutional  convention  in  New  Mexico,  which  has 
nearly  finished  its  work,  has  adopted  a  clause  providing  for  a 
corporation  commission  of  three  members.  The  commission  is 
to  be  elective  and  there  is  a  provision  for  the  immediate  review 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court  of  all  of  the  commission's  orders, 
whether  anybody  asks  for  review  or  not. 

On  Saturday  last  President  McCrea  and  other  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  entertained  a  party  of  about  200  officers 
and  agents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburg,  by 
showing  them  around  the  new  passenger  station  in  Xew  York 
City,  to  which  the  through  trains  of  the  road  will  begin  running 
next  Sunday.  During  the  past  few  months  the  Pennsylvania 
has  run  a  number  of  Xew  York  excursions  of  this  kind  for  its 
station  agents  and  ethers ;  a  fine  example  of  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  increasing  the  men's  efficiency  as  servants  of  the 
public;  while  at  the  same  time  their  spirit  is  improved  by 
promoting  their  acquaintance  with  each  other  and  with  the  officers. 

The  supreme  court  of  Oklahoma  on  November  16  reversed  the 
order  of  the  Oklahoma  corporation  commission  requiring 
Interstate  carriers  to  establish  depots  at  the  Oklahoma  state 
line,  the  court  holding  that  the  state  commission  is  w-ithout 
authority  to  arbitrarily  require  a  railway  to  build  stations  and 
switching  facilities  at  places  not  required  by  public  convenience 
or  necessity.  The  appeal  from  this  order  was  made  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  Another  order  of  the  commission 
requiring  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  to  build  switches  to  the 
property  of  elevator  owners  at  its  own  expense  has  been 
reversed,  and  many  other  orders  of  the  commission  requiring 
railways  to  build  switches  under  these  conditions  have  been  set 
aside  by  this  decision. 

The  extent  to  which  physical  valuation  of  railways  as  a  basis 
for  rate-making  is  in  the  political  atmosphere  is  reflected  in  the 
present  popularity  of  the  subject  for  college  debates.  For  ex- 
ample, last  week  teams  representing  the  Iowa  State  College,  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  and  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  at  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa,  discussed  this  question  in  two  debates,  one  at  Ames 
and  the  other  at  Cedar  Falls.  The  subject  of  the  debates  was 
"Resolved,  that  railway  freight  rates  should  be  based  on  the 
physical  value  of  railway  property  used  in  transportation  service," 
and  in  both  debates  the  team  taking  the  negative  of  the  question 
won.  At  Ames,  two  of  the  judges  voted  in  the  negative  and  one 
in  the  affirmative,  one  of  the  judges  being  Professor  Jesse  Macey, 
a  well-known  authority  on  political  science.  At  Cedar  Falls  all 
three  of  the  judges  voted  in  the  negative. 

The  American  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons,  at  its  meeting 
held  in  Chicago  recently,  went  through  the  usual  list  of  unhealthy 
conditions  in  cars  and  railway  stations  which  the  surgeons  are 
going  to  improve;  and  in  addition  they  introduced  one  new  idea: 
They  are  going  to  do  what  they  can  to  stop  the  use  of  abandoned 
freight  cars  as  lodging  houses  for  track  workmen.  For  this 
move,  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  hygiene  of  track 
laborers'  lodgings,  the  laborers  should  be  duly  thankful,  and  we 
congratulate  them.  At  the  same  time  we  congratulate  the 
traveling  public,  (in  anticipation)  on  the  abolition  of  a  frequent 
eyesore.  What  is  more  depressing  than  a  box-car  minus  trucks, 
minus  paint  and  />/i(j  a  few  ragged  holes  for  windows  (like  igloo 
windows)  '  Moreover,  such  cars  usually  hear  the  initials  of  the 
name  of  the  unashamed  owner,  still  sufficiently  visible  to  be 
read  from  every  parlor  car  that  passes  by. 

On  November  20  the  Rock  Island  Lines  put  on  a  new  72-hour 
train,  "The  Califocnian,"  which  will  operate  daily  between 
Chicago  and  I.os  .Angeles  via  Kansas  City  and  El  Paso.  The 
tr.TJn,    which    Ic.ivcs    Chicago   ;it    8:35   a.    nr,   arrives   at    Kansas 


City  the  same  evening  and  reaches  Los  Angeles  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  is  equipped  with  electric  lighted  drawing-room 
and  tourist  sleeping  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  coaches, 
and  provides  dining  car  service.  A  compartment  sleeper  has 
been  placed  in  service  on  the  "Golden  State  Limited,"  between 
Chicago  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  and  entirely  new  Pullman 
equipment  has  been  provided  for  this  train.  A  new  train  has 
been  put  on  for  points  between  Chicago  and  Davenport,  Cedar 
Rapids  and  the  Twin  Cities,  leaving  Chicago  at  3:10  p.  m.  The 
new  train  makes  all  stops  which  have  previously  been  made  by 
the  "Chicago-Twin  Cities  Express,"  and  the  latter  train  will  be 
operated  on  a  fast  schedule,  making  stops  at  Joliet,  Bureau, 
Mcline  and  Rock  Island  only.  Dining  car  service  has  also  been 
provided  on  the  Chicago  Twin-Cities  Express.  The  Illinois 
division  train,  which  formerly  left  Chicago  at  1 :25  p.  m.,  has 
been  discontinued. 

Practical  demonstrations  are  being  given  at  the  exhibit  of 
the  Rock  Island  Lines  at  the  Land  Show  in  Chicago  of  the 
modern  agricultural  methods  which  are  being  advocated  by  the 
agricultural  department  of  those  lines.  Experts  from  many  of 
the  western  agricultural  colleges  are  co-operating  in  the  demon- 
strations so  that  they  are  of  interest  and  practical  value  to  the 
farmer  and  consumer.  The  Land  Show  opened  in  the  Coliseum 
in  Chicago  on  November  19  and  will  continue  until  December  4. 
Twelve  free  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  lecture  room  as  follows : 
"Practical  Equipment  for  Growing  Poultry,"  and  "Doubling  the 
Egg  Yield,"  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Vaplon,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College ;  "Methods  for  Increasing  the  Yield  of  Wheat,"  by  Prof. 
L.  A.  Fitz,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College ;  "Practical 
Systems  of  Farm  Management,"  by  Prof.  Thomas  Cooper,  of  the 
Minnesota  Agricultural  College;  "Increasing  the  Amount  of 
Meat  Per  Acre,"  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Evans,  of  the  Texas  Agricultural 
College;  "How  to  Grow  Rice,"  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Ruzck,  of  the 
Arkansas  Agricultural  College;  "How  Our  Cotton  is  Grown," 
by  Prof.  T.  M.  Jeffords,  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College; 
"Growing  Alfalfa  in  Different  Climates  and  on  Different  Soils" 
and  "Methods  of  Dry  Land  Farming,"  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Cottrell, 
agricultural  commissioner  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines ;  "Increasing 
Farm  Profits,"  by  Prof.  Andrew  Boss,  of  the  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural College ;  "Doubling  the  Yield  of  Corn,"  and  "Demon- 
strations of  Selecting,  Caring  for  and  Testing  Seed  Corn,"  by 
Prof.  M.  L.  Mosher,  of  the  Iowa  State  College. 

The   New  Pennsylvania  Time-Table. 

The  Pennsylvania,  amiouncing  the  completion  of  the  time- 
tables for  the  train  service  to  and  from  its  new  station  in  New 
York  City,  which  is  to  begin  next  Sunday,  gives  the  number 
of  trains  as  follows :  Westbound,  week  days,  61  trains ;  east- 
bound  55 ;  Sundays,  westbound  46 ;  eastbound  43.  The  old 
station  at  Jersey  City  will  have  on  week  days  118  trains  westward 
and  131  eastward.  All  of  the  local  and  suburban  trains  will 
continue  running  to  and  from  Jersey  City,  as  well  the  trains  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  New  York,  Susquehaima  &  Western. 
The  length  of  the  new  line  from  the  New  York  station  to  Man- 
hattan Transfer,  the  junction  of  the  old  line,  is  S.7  miles  and 
the  running  time  of  trains  will  be  15  minutes.  With  the  new 
time-table  there  will  be  a  train  from  New  York  to  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia,  every  hour  from  7  a.  ni.  to  9  p.  m.,  and 
all  will  be  on  the  even  hour  except  two  (4:04  p.  m.  and  8:04 
p.  m.)  and  nearly  all  of  these  trains  will  run  through  in  two 
hours.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  others  at  other  hours, 
making  in  all  25  express  trains  each  week  day  from  Seventh 
avenue,  New  York,  to  Broad  street,  Philadelphia;  and  there  is 
a  corresponding  service  from  Broad  Street  to  New  York.  All 
of  the  trains  to  and  from  the  new  station  will  be  through 
express  trains,  except  that  for  certain  Long  Branch  cxpresscj 
running  from  Jersey  City  connecting  trains  will  be  run  from 
Seventh  aveiuic.  There  will  be  expresses  to  Washington  at  8:08, 
10:08.  11:08,  1  :as  and  2:08  and  at  less  regular  intervals  there- 
after;   besides    the    through    trains    for    the    South.      With    the 
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litMiult'imuiil  i>f  Ihr  frrry  In  iiml  trmii  I  wrnly  lliml  li'-.i,  N.  « 
York,  p;issriiK<rs  in  upper  New  York  dr-nririK  to  iisr  I'niniyi- 
vatiia  mibiirbiin  or  loial  iraiiii  will  have  to  go  ilownlown  to 
Cortlaixit  or  riuinh  or  Dribros.icn  street ;  unlesn,  indeed,  they 
lake  express  trains  at  'niirly-third  street  and  chaiiRr  cars  at 
Manhattan  Transfer.  Whether  the  road  will  allow  this  dors  not 
appear.  ,\ll  of  the  express  trains  will  stop  at  Manhatl.m  I  rann 
fer  castboiind  to  let  off  passrnsers  for  Jersey  City  and  the  lower 
New  York   termini,  arul   wcsthonnd  to  take  on. 


Water  Level  In  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  present  behavior  and  pa^l  history  of  Great  Salt  Lake  are 
now  the  object  of  a  special  investiKation  by  the  United  States 
GcoloRical  Survey.  The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  precipi- 
tation records.  bcKinninn  in  IS<)3.  present  ,i  iiMiipar.ilivcly  accu- 
rate record  of  the  levels  of  Great  Salt  I-akc  datiuR  back  to  the 
year  1850  In  1850  the  Lake  stood  at  3  ft.  In  I8()8  the  water 
rose  to  14  ft.,  dropped  to  7.5  ft.  in  1873,  and  rose  again  to  14  ft. 
in  1877.  The  lake  then  gradually  lowered  until  the  water  stood 
at  —2.4  ft.  in  I'JOJ  and  —2.2  ft.  in  19()5.  Since  l'«5  the  water 
has  gr.ndually  risen,  reaching  the  6-ft.  mark  in  May.  1910.  The 
lake  is  now  f.illing. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  construction 
of  railways  and  resorts  over  or  near  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  If  any  data  can  be  secured  which  will  enable  one  to 
make  3  reliable  prediction  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  lake  ten 
years  in  advance  the  information  would  be  of  inestimable  value. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  are  regu- 
lar periods  of  wet  and  dry  years ;  also  to  determine  the  time 
intcr\eniiis  between  two  wet  and  'wo  dry  pcri'uls.  To  determine 
this  point  one  should  have  precipitation  records  dating  back  one 
hundred  years  or  more. 

Taking,  for  example,  a  forest  tree  which  is  some  distance  from 
a  flowing  stream,  and  one  which  receives  no  moisture  from 
artificial  sources,  it  is  believed  thai  the  annual  growth  of  tliis 
tree  would  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  precipitation 
which  fell  during  the  winter  just  prior  to  the  growing  season. 
The  amount  of  grow^th  made  during  each  year  may  be  deter- 
mined by  measuring  the  thickness  of  the  tree's  annular  rings. 
The  temperature  during  the  growing  season  would  have  its  eflfect 
upon  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  it  is  therefore  not  expected 
that  the  data  obtained  from  measuring  the  thickness  of  annular 
rings   would    give    reliable    records    for    successive   years    where 


FIra   Protection   (or   Wooden   Britlget   in   Canacla. 

The  Canadian  hoard  of  railway  coinmis»ioner«  han  issued  an 
order  rcMuiring  and  rrgnlaliiiK  the  protection  of  wooden  bridges 
from  firr.  It  applies  to  all  trcntles  the  whole  of  which  cannot 
be  seen  from  an  approaching  train  for  a  distance  of  at  least 
1.000  ft.  During  the  months  of  May  to  October,  inrlu-.ive,  one 
of  the  following  methods  of  protection  must  be  enforced:  Keep- 
ing watchmen  at  the  structures;  the  tnick-patroling  system;  fire- 
alarm  signals;  ballast  flooring;  zinc  covering  of  caps,  stringers 
and  bailer  posts;  and  the  use  of  fireproof  paint,  e(|ual  in  cflkitncy 
to  a  certain  standard  and  applied  at  least  once  every  five  years. 
In  addition  water  barrels  must  be  kept  at  one  end  of  trestles 
of  less  than  30  ft.  in  length,  at  both  ends  of  trestles  longer  than 
30  ft.,  with  intermediate  barrels  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
ISO  ft.,  except  in  the  case  of  pile  trestles  over  streams  or  other 
bodies  of  water.  These  barrels  arc  to  be  kept  filled  with  water, 
within  ten  inches  of  the  top.  The  water  barrels  must  be  main- 
tained in  good  repair,  pails  must  be  provided,  and  where  watch- 
men or  track-walkers  are  employed,  pails  must  be  carried  by 
them  during  their  inspections. 

Where  protection  is  provided  by  watchmen  or  by  track-walkers, 
all  trestles  on  the  main  line  must  be  inspected  at  least  twice 
every  24  hours,  and  in  branch  lines  once  every  24  hours.  Brush 
and  dead  grass  must  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  around  trestles. 
Railway  companies  failing  to  comply  with  these  regulations  will 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $30  for  each  offense,  and  watchmen  or 
track-walkers  who  fail  to  make  inspection  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  arc  liable  to  a  fine  of  $15  for  each  ofifcnse. 
Where  ballast  flooring  is  the  means  of  protection  the  ties  must 
be  completely  covered  with  gravel  level  with  the  under  side  of 
the  rail  head.  It  is  required  that  the  fire-alarm  signals  must  be 
equal  in  efficiency  to  the  Montauk  thermostat. 

Seven  Cars,  $1,500,000;   Thirty-Seven,  1,500,000  Lbs. 

.\  .sliort  time  ago  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound 
hauled  from  Seattle  a  train  of  Oriental  silk  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever  shipped  from  Pu^et 
Sound.  It  filled  seven  cars,  was  valued  at  $1,500,000,  and  was 
destined  to  New  York. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  train  load  of  lumber 
hauled  from  Puget  Sound  by  the  same  road  recently,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  largest  train  load  of  lumber  ever  sent 
by  a  single  shipper  in  a  single  train  from  the  Pacific  coast  terri- 


Chlcago.    Milwaukee   &    Puget    Sound    Lumber   Train. 


there  is  little  variation  in  the  annual  precipitation.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  high,  normal  and  low  years  can  be 
determined.  The  Forest  Service  has  cut  a  big  tree  from  the 
Big  Cottonwood  drainage  area,  which  lies  about  10  miles  south- 
cast  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  This  tree  is  between  four  and 
five  hundred  years  old.  A  section  will  be  cut  and  polished  in 
order  that  the  thickness  of  the  annular  rings  may  be  easily 
measured.  A  thorough  study  will  be  made  of  the  first  sixty 
annular  rings,  and  a  comparison  made  with  the  60-year  record 
of  the  levels  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  If  a  definite  relation  can  be 
determined  showing  that  a  certain  amount  of  precipitation  pro- 
duces a  ring  of  certain  thickness,  this  relation  can  then  be  applied 
back  to  the  center  of  the  tree  and  an  estimate  thereby  secured 
for  the  annual  precipitation  for  a  period  of  four  hundred  to 
five  hundred  years.  An  efTort  will  be  made  to  complete  this 
study  during  the  next  three  months. 

.•\ny  information  concerning  the  progress  of  this  work  can  be 
secured  by  writing  or  calling  upon  E.  C.  LaRue,  district  engineer, 
Water  Resources  branch,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Salt  Lake 
Citv.  Utah. 


tory.  The  train  consisted  of  thirty-seven  box  cars  42  ft.  long, 
having  a  capacity  80,000  lbs.  each,  and  the  total  weight  of  the 
contents  of  the  cars  was  1,500,000  lbs.  The  lumber  was  shipped 
by  the  Lumber  Manufacturing  Agency  to  dealers  in  various 
Eastern  cities. 

A  Canadian   Pacific  Track-Walker. 

A  Galician,  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department 
at  Telford,  east  of  Winnipeg,  while  walking  the  track  recently, 
making  the  usual  Sunday  inspection,  discovered  a  piece  of  flange 
18  in.  long,  which  appeared  to  have  been  freshly  broken  off  a 
wheel.  He  was  some  distance  from  a  telegraph  office ;  but  a 
freight  train  was  approaching,  and  quickly  grasping  the  situation, 
he  held  the  piece  of  flange  up  to  the  engineer's  view.  The  en- 
gfineman  comprehended  and  he  stopped  his  train  at  the  first 
telegraph  office;  he  notified  the  despatcher,  who  in  turn  called  up 
the  various  stations,  and  stopped  all  freight  trains  then  on  the 
road,  with  a  view  to  finding  the  car  with  the  broken  wheel.  It 
was  found  on  a  train  50  miles  from  where  the  piece  was  picked 
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up,  and  was  safely  side-tracked.  This  intelligence  of  the  section 
man  and  the  prompt  action  of  the  engineman  and  the  des- 
patchcr  no  doubt  prevented  a  serious  wreck,  as  the  train  was 
about  to  proceed  over  a  crooked  line.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
gives  credit  to  employees  for  meritorious  acts,  and  it  is  found 
that  a  considerable  number  of  such  acts  come  to  light  every 
year.  In  this  instance,  the  track-walker  was  given  a  money 
reward. 

Hudson     &     Manhattan      Proposal     to     Operate     Tri-Borough 
Subway. 

W.  G.  ^^c.\doo,  president  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan,  has 
sent  to  the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission  a  propo- 
sition for  the  operation  of  the  proposed  new  subways  in  New 
York  by  his  company  and  he  offers  to  give  a  bond  of  a  million 
dollars  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith ;  but  as  a  condition  he  would 
require  the  city  to  provide  two  sections  of  underground  railway 
which  have  not  before  been  considered,  and  he  would  omit  the 
northernmost  extensions  of  the  Lexington  avenue  line,  presumably 
because  they  would  not  be  profitable.  At  the  same  time  he  would 
recommend  the  omission  of  the  Canal  street  line  across  the  lower 
end  of  Manhattan.  He  estimates  that  on  the  whole  the  scheme 
as  modified  by  his  proposals  would  cost  the  city  about  one  hun- 
dred millions.  His  company  would  provide  the  additional  funds 
necessary  for  the  equipment  and  operation,  which  he  estimates  at 
fifty  millions.  He  would  ask  the  city  to  make  a  subway  from 
Thirty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue  southward  through  Broad- 
way to  Tenth  street  so  that,  in  connection  with  the  subway  which 
is  to  be  built  to  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  by  his  company,  he 
could  run  trains  of  the  Lexington  avenue  line  around  through 
this  part  of  Broadway;  and  he  would  ask  that  an  extension  be 
built  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Lexington  avenue  line,  be- 
ginning at  Church  street,  across  the  river  to  the  Flatbush  avenue 
station  in  Brooklyn  and  thence,  by  the  line  already  proposed  by 
the  commission,  through  Lafayette  avenue  to  Broadway,  Brook- 
lyn. Under  this  scheme  there  would  be  a  line  from  the  Bronx 
to  Brooklyn  parallel  to  and  competing  with  the  Interborough 
System,  while  at  the  same  time  the  new  system  would  closely 
connect  with  the  present  lines  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan 
and  thus  tend  to  increase  the  business  over  the  H.  &  M.  to  and 
from  New  Jersey.  The  work  could  be  finished  in  about  four 
years.  The  Hudson  &  Manhattan  would  operate  under  a  fair 
contract,  dividing  the  profits  with  the  city  after  the  payment  of 
interest,  taxes  and  a  suitable  sum  for  amortization. 


MEETINGS   AND   CONVENTIONS. 

The   following  list   gives  names  of   secretaries,   dates  of   next   or 
meetings,  and  places  of  meeting. 


regular 


Air   Brake  Association.— I".   M.   Nellis,  S3   State  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — A.  G.  Thomason,  Scran- 
ton.  Pa.;  next  meeting,  June  22.   1911;   Niagara   Falls,  N.  Y. 

American  Association  of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents. — C.  M. 
Burt,   Boston,   Mass.;   next  meeting,   St.   Paul.   Minn..    1911. 

American  .Association  of  Local  Freight  Agents'  Association. — G.  W. 
Dernison,    Pennsylvania   Co.,   Toledo.    Ohio. 

American  As.sociation  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — O.  G.  Fetter, 
Carew   building,   Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Amf.rican  F.lectric  Railway  Association.— II.  C.  Donecker.  29  VV.  39th 
St.,    New   York. 

American    Railway   Association. — W.   F.  Allen,  24  Park  Place.  New  York. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association.— C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.   W..   Chicago;    Sept.    17-19,    1911;   St.    Louis,    Mo. 

American  Railway  F.ncineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Associa- 
tion.— F..  H.  Fritch,  Monadnock  building,  Chicago;  March  21-23, 
1911,   Chicago. 

American  Railway  Industrial  Association.— G.  L.  Stewart,  St.  L.  S.  W. 
Ry.,  St.   Louis.   Mo.;    May  6,    1911;   Detroit,   Mich. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old 
Colony  building,  Chicago;  June    14  16.    1911,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  .\s<i.riAi  kin  — O.  T.  Ilairoun,  Illooin- 
ington,   III. 

American    Roadiiiiilders'    Association. --Dec.    69;    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — I'rof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of   I'eiinsylvaMia,    i'hiladcljihia.    Pa. 

American  Society  of  Civil  F.ngineers.— C.  W.  Hunt,  220  W.  57th  St., 
New  York;  Isl  and  3d  Wednesdays,  except  July  and  August;  annual, 
Jan.    18-19,    New    York. 

AwERriAN  .Society  of  F.ngi neering  Contractors. — I).  J.  (laner,  13  Park 
Kow.    New   York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  ENoiNEtRi. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
29th  St.,  New  York;  annual,  Dec.  6-9;  New  York. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  nFFicRRi. — C.  G.  Phil- 
lips.   I4J    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago:    April    26.    1911;    New   Orleans,    L«. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents.— J.  R.  McSberry.  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chi 
cago;    Mav,    1911;    Montreal,   Can. 


Association   of    Railway    Electrical    Engineers. — G.    B.    Colegrove,    I.    C. 

R.R.,  Chicago. 
Association   of   Railway  Telegraph   Superintendents. — P.   W.   Drew,   135 

-■Vdams   St.,   Chicago:   June    19,    1911;    Boston,   Mass. 
Association    of    Transportation    and    Car    Accounting    Officers. — G.    P. 

Conard,  24  Park   Place.   New   York;   Dec.    1314,    1910,   Chicago;  June 

20-21,  1911,  Cape  May  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian     Railway    Cub. — James     Powell,    Grand    Trurk     Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.:    1st  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.:   Montreal. 
Can.adian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  413  Dorches- 
ter   St.,    Montreal,    Que.;    Thursdays;    Montreal,    annual,    last    week 

January. 
Car    F"ore.mans    Association    of    Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    50th 

Court,  Chicago;   2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Central    Railway    Club. — H.    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St.,    New    York;    2d 

Friday   in  J.nintary,  March.   May,   Sept.   and   Nov.:    Buffalo,   X.   Y. 
Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul. — D.  F.  Jurgensen,  116  Winter  St., 

St.  Paul;   2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;   St.   Paul. 
Engineers'    Society    of    Pennsylvania. — E.    R.    Dasher,    Box    704,    Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 
Engineers'   Society  of  Western   Pennsylvania. — E.    K.   Hiles,  803   Fulton 

building,    Pittsburgh;     1st    and    3d    Tuesday;    annual,    Jan.    17,    1911; 

Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot  R.R., 

Richmond,  Va.;   20th  annual,  June  21,   1911;   St.  Paul,  Minn. 
General    Superintendents'    -Association   of   Chicago. — H.    D.   Judson,   209 

East     Adams     St.,     Chicago;     Wednesday     preceding     3d     Thursday; 

Chicago. 
Indianapolis    R.\ilwav   and   Mechanic.\l  Club. — B.    S.    Downey,    C,   H.   & 

D.,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
International   Master    Boiler    Makers'    Association. — Harry    D.    Vought, 

95  Liberty  St.,  New   York;   next  conventioii,  Omaha,  Neb. 
iNTLRNAiiONAL    RAILWAY    FuEL    ASSOCIATION. — D.    B.    Sebastian,    La    Salle 

St.  Station,  Chicago;   May  15-18,   nil;  Chattanooga,  Tcnn. 
International   Railway    General    Foremen's  Association. — L.   H.    Bryan, 

D.  &  I.  R.  Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
International  Railway  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  I,.  Wood- 
worth,  Lima,  Ohio. 
International  Railway   Congress. — Executive  Committee,   rue  de  Louvain, 

II   Brussels;    1915,   Berlin. 
Iowa    Railway    Club. — W.    B.    Harrison,    Union    Station,    Des    Moines,    la.; 

2d  Friday  in  month,  except  July  and  August;   Des  Moines. 
Master   Car    Builders'    .\ssoci.\tion. — J.    W.    Taylor.    Old   Colony   building, 

Chicago;  June   19-21,   1911,   Atlantic   City,   N.  J. 
Master    Car    and    Locomotive    Painters'    Association,    of    United    States 

AND  Canada.— A.   P.   Dane,    B.   &  M..   Reading,    Mass. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.;   Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club. — H.   D.   Vought,  95   Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in   month,  except  June,  July  and   August;   New  York. 
NorthWest  Railway  Club. — T.  W.  Flannagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;   1st  Tues. 

after    2d    Mon.,    except    June,    July.    -Viigust;    alternately    at    St.    Paul 

and  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Northern  Railway  Club. — C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.;  4th  Saturday; 

Duluth,    Minn. 
Omaha  Railway  Club. — .\.   11.   Christiansen,   Barker    Blk.:   second  Wed. 
Railway    Club    of    Kansas    City. — C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;  3d  Friday  in  month;   Kansas  City. 
Railway    Club   of    Pittsburgh. — C.    W.    .Mleman,    P.    &    L.    E.,    Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  .August:   Pittsburgh. 
Railway    Signal    .Association. — C.    C.    Rosenberg,    12    North    Linden    St.. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Railway    Storekeepers'   Association. — J.    P.    Murphy,    Box   C,   Collinwood, 

Ohio;   annual.  May,   1911. 
kicM.MOND   Ra:lroad  Cli:b.- — F.   O.    Robinson,   Richmond,   \'a. ;    2d   Monday, 

except  June,  July  and  .August. 
RoADMASTERS'  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  Way   ASSOCIATION. — Walter  E.    Emery, 

P.  &  P.   U.  Ry.,  Peoria,  111.;  Oct.,  1911;   St.   Louis. 
St.    Louis   Railway    Club. — B.  "W.    Frauenthal,    Union    Station,    St.    Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in   month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;   St.   Louis. 
Society   of    Railway   Financial   Officers. — C.   Nyquist,    La   Salle   St.    Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 
Southern   Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.   W.   Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.    P.    Ky..    Montgomery,    Ala. 
Southern    &    Southwestern     Railway    Club. — .\.     I.    Merrill,    Prudential 

bidg.,     Atlanta,     Ga. ;     3d     Thurs.;     Jan.,     .April,     August     and     Nov.: 

Atlanta. 
Toledo   Transportation    Club. — L.   G.    Macomber,   Woolson   Spice   Co.,   To- 
ledo;  Ist  Sat.;  annual.  May  6.  1911;  Toledo, 
Transportation  Club  of  Buffalo. — J.   M.  Sells,  Buffalo;   1st  Sat.  after  1st 

Wed.;    annual,    Dec.    13,    1910;    BulTalo,    N.    V. 
Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  last 

Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and   August;   New   York. 
Traffic   Cua  of    Pittsbik..!!.- T.   J.    Walters,   Oliver   building,    Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  meetings  monthly;   Pittsburgh. 
Irain    Despatchers'   Association   of  America. — J.   F.   Mackie,   7042   Stew- 
art .Ave.,  Chicago:   annual,  June  20,    1911;    Baltimore,   Md. 
Traveling   Engineers'  .A.ssociation. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  11.   R., 

East   liutTalo.  .V.   Y. 
Western  Canada  Railway  Club.— W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707.  Win- 
nipeg, Man..  -M  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  August;  Winnipeg. 
Westf,rn    Railway  Club. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;   3d 

Tuesday  of  each   month,  except  June,   July  and   August. 
Wood   Preservers'   Association. — F.   J.    Angiex.   First   National    Bank    bidg., 

Chicago;    annual,   Jan.    1719,    1911;   Chicago. 


Tlie  only  railway  in  Nicaragua  is  the  National  Railroad  of 
Nicaragua,,  owned  by  the  government  but  leased  to  a  German. 
The  terms  of  the  lease  provide  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  road  shall  he  paid  to  the  government,  10  per  cent, 
f'lall  be  used  to  pay  for  repairs,  ami  the  remainder  goes  to  the 
holder  of  the  lease,  who  must  pay  from  his  share  the  operating 
;iM(l  ;iilminislr;itivr  expenses  of  the   road. 
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'I  lir  Fciiii.-iylv.iiii.i  lv.iili>>.iil,  lic-K>i>iiiii»;  tlii^  week,  will  run  an 
;i(;rii'iilturnl  sprcial  iiisti  iktion  train  over  tlir  Hcdlord  iliviiiion, 
i-arryiii|i  Irctnrcrs  frmu  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
College. 

Western  anil  >i>inh\vrsiorn  railways  have  itifornird  the  nianu- 
facturiiiK  and  jobhiin^  inlerfst>  of  ChicaRo,  throuKh  Ihc  ChirnKo 
Association  of  C'unnuiTcc,  that  ihcy  will  no  longer  allow  the 
usual  reductions  in  passtnger  rates  for  conventions  and  expo- 
sitions. 

The  rraOic  Club  of  New  York  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
for  the  election  of  ofliccrs  at  the  Waldorf  on  Tuesday  evening, 


November  29.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  business  then-  will  be 
an  entertainment  and  a  luncheon.  The  ticket  reported  by  the 
nominatnig  romniiltcc  proposes  the  followmg  caiiflidatcn  for  the 
ensuing  year:  l-'or  president,  I*'.  li,  Ilcrriinan;  for  vice  presi- 
dents, E.  C;.  Warfiehl,  Colin  Studds,  W.  J.  Marahan,  W.  G.  Sickel. 
Chas.  !'■.  'I  tittle;  for  treasurer,  I*".  C.  liarle;  for  secretary,  C.  A. 
Swopc;  for  assistant  secretary,  H.  L.  Derby;  for  members  of 
board  of  governors  to  serve  three  years,  C.  F.  Secgar,  !•".  M. 
Stoddard,  L.  I''.  Vosburgh ;  for  member  of  board  of  governors 
to  Idl  unexpired  term  of  E.  C.  Warfield,  resigned,  one  year, 
!•:.  C.  Weckcs. 

Car    Surpluses    and    Shortages. 

.Arthur  I  laic,  chairmun  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways   of  The   American   Railway   Association,   in   prcbcnting 
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156 


9,814 


2,181 


4,981  17,605         34,581 


11,959 


1,450 


5,515 


2,076 


21,000 


•Group  1  is  composed  of  New  England  lines;  Group  2 — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  3 — Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Western  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  4 — West  Virginia.  Virginia.  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;  Group  5 — Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  .Vlabania,  Georgia.  .Tnd  Florida  lines;  Group  6 — Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  lines;  Group  7 — Montana,  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska  lines:  Group  8 — Kansas.  Colorado.  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;  Group  9 — Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  lines;  Group  10 — Ore- 
gon,  Idaho.   l".ilil'i)rnia   ami   .\rizona   lines;    Group    11 — Canadian   lines. 
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statistical  bulletin  No.  83,  giving  a  summary  of  car  shortages 
and  surpluses  by  groups  from  July  7,  1909,  to  November  9,  1910, 
says : 

"There  is  an  increase  of  5,450  in  the  surplus,  making  the  total 
34,581  cars.  The  largest  increase  is  4,533  in  the  miscellaneous 
column,  which  is  made  up  chiefly  of  coke  cars  in  group  2 
(Eastern),  and  stock  in  groups  6  (Northwestern),  8  (Middle 
Western),  and  10  (Pacific).  There  was  also  some  increase  in 
box  surplus  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  partially  offset  by  de- 
creases in  the  Eastern  and  central  groups.  The  coal  car  surplus 
decreased  797  cars,  the  largest  item  being  in  group  2  (Eastern). 

"There  was  a  decrease  in  the  shortage  of  896  cars,  the  items  of 
change  in  general  reflecting  the  changes  on  the  surplus  side. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  surplus  is  setting  in  at 
exactly  the  same  period  as  last  year,  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
increase  for  this  report  is  almost  identical  with  that  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1909.  The  total  surplus  this  year,  however, 
is  slightly  lower  than  last  year,  having  been  36,616  on  November 
10,  1909,  as  against  34,581   for  this  report." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  surpluses  and  shortages  by 
groups  for  the  last  period  covered  by  the  report  and  the  diagrams 
show  total  surpluses  and  shortages  in  1907,  1908,  1909  and  1910. 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  granted  the  rail- 
ways additional  time  to  reply  to  the  inquiry  recently  submitted 
regarding  value  and  financial  administration  of  the  properties. 
On  questions  1  to  4  the  time  for  reply  has  been  extended  to 
December  5,  and  on  questions  5  to  7  until  January  5.  Questions 
5  to  7  of  the  commission's  inquiry  circular  require  the  rail- 
ways concerned  in  the  applications  for  higher  rates  to  furnish 
the  commission  with  full  details  respecting  stock  and  bond 
issues  since  the  creation  of  the  respondent  companies,  including 
all  expenses  of  preparation  and  sale,  the  terms  of  all  contracts 
with  bankers  or  syndicates,  amount  of  all  fees,  commissions, 
etc.,  proceeds  in  cash,  property,  securities  or  services  of  all 
security  issues;  the  interest  and  dividend  payments  and  all 
other  disbursements  to  holders  of  the  company's  bonds  and 
stocks ;  rights  of  subscription  and  their  market  quotations ;  ap- 
plication of  earnings  or  profits  in  each  year  to  purchase  of 
equipment,  other  additions  and  betterments,  sinking  funds  and 
other  purposes,  specifying  each. 

Reparation   Awarded. 

Webster  Grocer  Company  v.  Chicago  &  North  Western  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Cockrell: 

Joint  rate  in  excess  of  sums  of  separately  established  rates. 
(19  I.  C.  C,  493.) 

Hanley  Milling  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  Company  et  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Clark: 

On  the  facts  complainant  is  entitled  to  reparation  because 
defendants  negligently  failed  to  comply  with  complainant's  re- 
quest for  reconsignment  of  one  carload  of  hay.  (19  I.  C.  C, 
475.) 

Complaint   Dismissed. 

Paragon  Plaster  Co.  v.  New  York  Central  &■  Hudson  River 
et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

Rates  collected  on  carload  shipments  of  wall  plaster  from 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y.,  not 
found  unreasonably  high. 

5.  Shoecraft  &  Son  v.  Illinois  Central  et  al.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Prouty: 

Following  Blinn  Lumber  Company  v.  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, 18  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  430,  consideration  of  this  claim  is  barred 
by  the  statute  of  limitations.     (19  I.  C.  C,  492.) 

Griff  en  fl.  Deez'es  Lumber  Co.  v.  Chicago  &  North  H'eslern 
et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Cockrrll: 

1.  The  fart  that  over  nine  months  after  shipment  moved  de- 
frndant  prf)videfl  for  absorptir)!!  of  switrhitiK  rliaris'i*,  licid  not 
sufficient  in  itself  to  justify  a  finding  that  the  charge  was  un- 
reasonable. 

2.  Complaint  of  unreasonable  charges  on  shipment  from 
(irrenvillc.  Mo.,  to  Foodhousc,  III.,  and  on  shipment  from  Do- 
th.in,  Ala.,  to  C:hicaKo,  III.,  not  sustained.     (19  I.  C.  C,  482.) 


Wells-Higman  Company  v.  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railiuay 
Company  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner   Cockrell: 

Joint  rebate  in  excess  of  combination.  Reparation  awarded. 
Shipment  Metropolis,  III.,  to  Chicago,  111.,  reconsigned  to  Lawton, 
Mich.  Reconsigning  instructions  given  to  carrier  not  par- 
ticipating in  original  movement ;  held,  that  two  separate  move- 
ments resulted,  the  first  intrastate  and  the  second  interstate. 
Carriers  participating  in  interstate  movement  not  made  parties 
defendant.  Complaint  dismissed.  No  overcharge  shown  for 
transportation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  commission.  (19 
I.  C.  C,  487.) 

Time   Limit  on    Redemption   of   Unused   Coupons. 

T.  A.  Rickel  v.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  Harlan: 

Without  considering  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  use  by 
interstate  carriers  of  so-called  exchange  scrip  books,  the  com- 
mission holds  that  because  of  the  defects  of  the  tariff  under 
which  such  books  were  sold  by  the  defendant  the  provision  there- 
in limiting  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  demand  redemption  of 
unused  coupons  to  a  period  of  eighteen  months  was  not  valid. 
Reparation  awarded  the  complainant  for  his  unused  coupons, 
although  presented  for  redemption  after  the  said  period  had 
expired.     (19  I.  C.  C,  499.^ 

Progress  of   Hearings   and    Suspensions  of  Tariffs. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  resumed  its  heo rings 
on  the  proposed  trunk  line  freight  rate  increases  at  Washing- 
ton on  Monday  of  this  week.  The  first  testimony  was  that  of 
William  .-V.  Glasgow,  H.  K.  Hathaway  and  James  M.  Dodge, 
all  of  Philadelphia,  who  told  how  by  the  introduction  of  scien- 
tific methods  in  their  factories  they  had  been  able  to  produce 
greatly  improved  results  with  fewer  men  and  at  a  reduction  in 
cost.  This  testimony  was  prefaced  by  a  long  statement  from 
Mr.  Brandeis,  attorney  for  the  shippers,  who  said  that  he  was 
going  to  show  how  the  railways  could  provide  for  all  of  their 
increased  expenses,  on  account  of  labor  or  because  of  the  higher 
cost  of  materials,  by  the  introduction  of  economies  in  manage- 
ment and  operation. 

Joseph  Ramsey,  president  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad,  made 
a  general  statement  concerning  the  necessity  of  increased 
income,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  statement  heretofore  made 
by   Messrs.    McCrea,   Willard   and   others. 

Many  prominent  roads  appeared  at  the  hearing  to  ask  relief 
from  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  commission  in  its  recent 
order  asking  for  a  great  mass  of  information  relative  to  the 
capitalization  and  financial  history   of  the  companies. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  until 
April  10,  1911,  tariffs  filed  by  the  Rock  Island  and  other  lines 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river  showing  increased  rates  on  live 
stock.  These  tariffs  will  be  considered  with  other  live  stock 
tariffs  which  have  been  issued  in  the  same  territory  and  which 
were  suspended   sometime  since. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  Janu;iry  5  tariffs  filed 
by  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  other  railways  showing 
increased   rates   on   second-hand    locomotives. 

The  commission  will  begin  its  hearing  on  the  long  and  short 
haul   clause   at   Washington   next    Monday. 

Decision    on    Long    and    Short    Haul    Question    Postponed. 

Colorado  Coal  Traffic  .-tssocintion  v.  Colorado  &■  Southern 
et  al.     Opinion  by  CotnmissioHer  Clements: 

Apart  from  the  charge  of  deviation  from  the  long-and-short 
section,  no  question  is  herein  involved  that  was  not  disposed  of 
in  Cedar  Hill  Coal  A-  Coke  Company  v.  C.  S-  S.  Ry.  Co., 
16  I.  C.  C,  Rep.  387.  Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  complain- 
ant's contention  regarding  the  long-and-short-haul  feature  of  the 
controversy,  no  order  at  this  time  will  be  made  by  the  conunis- 
sion  in  respect  thereto  for  the  reason  that  following  the  language 
in  the  first  part  of  the  amended  fourth  section  of  the  act.  ap- 
proved June  IS,  I'MO,  prohibiting  a  greater  charge  for  a  shorter 
than  for  a  longer  haul  when  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, it  is  provided— that  no  rates  or  charges  lawfully  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  amendatory  act  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  changed  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this 
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act.  imr  in  any  rase  wlicrr  application  xliall   have  In.n   lil.il   li. 
fore  llic  coininitsiiiii.   in   acconlancc   with   Ihc   provisions   of  this 
section,  until  a  ijrlenniiiation  of  such  application  hy  the  coimnis 
sion.      riiis  ronipl.iiiii  will  therefore  lie  ilisniisscd.     (19  I,   C.  C, 
47R) 


Exception  to   Demurrage   Rule*  In   New   England. 

In  thf  nuilttr  of  Iht  imesliication  and  suspension  of  certain 
demurrage  schedules     Opinion   by  Commissioner  Lane: 

In  Novenitu-r,  l*KY),  the  National  Convention  of  Railway  Com- 
inissioners  adopted  a  code  of  uniform  deinurraKc  rules.  'Iliis 
action  was  hascd  on  exteii>ive  investiKalioii  and  ihoroUKh  fliscus- 
sion,  participalc<l  in  hy  r.idway  coininissiuns.  coiniucrcial  orKani- 
zations,  representatives  of  railways,  and  individual  shippers  from 
ail  parts  of  the  country.  The  deliberations  of  the  committee 
having  the  matter  in  charge  were  presided  over  hy  a  member 
of  the  Iiiterstati-  Commerce  Commission,  who  submitted  the 
report  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  code. 

This  commission,  believing  it  to  be  of  first  importance  that 
uniform  demurrage  rules  should  be  observed  throughout  the 
L'nitcd  States,  except  in  so  far  as  local  conditions  might  inter- 
fere, recommended  carriers  to  apply  this  uniform  code  to  inter- 
state business,  and  following  this  recommendation  the  railways 
of  New  luigland  tiled  schedules  with  this  commission  making 
these  rules  eflfective  October  1.  1910.  As  soon  as  these  tariffs 
were  filed  the  commission  began  to  receive  numerous  vigorous 
protests  against  the  putting  into  olTect  of  these  schedules,  claim- 
ing that  conditions  in  New  England  differed  from  those  else- 
where, and  that  the  establishment  of  these  rules  would  work 
much  hardship.  Desiring  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  we 
suspended  the  effective  date  of  these  tariffs  for  thirty  days  and 
assigned  the  matter  for  hearing  at  Boston  on  October  17,  last. 

Two  members  of  the  commission  attended  that  hearing,  which 
extended  over  two  days.  We  found  an  earnest  and  aggressive 
sentiment  against  these  new  demurrage  regulations,  begotten, 
without  doubt,  of  an  honest  belief  that  their  operation  would 
entail  much  hardship.  In  the  past  New  England  has  enjoyed 
a  demurrage  free  time  of  ninety-six  hours,  which  is  reduced  by 
these  rules  to  forty-eight  hours.  The  testimony  before  us  indi- 
cated that  the  average  shipper  had  not  looked  beyond  this  fact, 
and  believed  that  the  only  effect  of  these  new  rules  was  to  divide 
in  half  his  free  time. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  is  not  true.  The  new  rules  contain  many 
provisions  of  advantage  to  the  shipper  not  found  in  the  schedule 
at  present  in  force.  They  contain,  for  e.xample,  a  bunching 
provision,  relieving  against  hardship  from  the  irregular  delivery 
of  cars ;  an  average  provision  by  which  shippers  may  gain, 
through  the  prompt  unloading  of  cars,  credits  which  are  applied 
against  overtime  in  the  unloading  of  other  cars;  a  weather 
provision  which  is  of  much  importance  in  New  England.  It  is 
our  belief  that  the  new  rules,  applied  in  a  proper  spirit,  will 
result  in  less  inconvenience  to  and  in  the  payment  of  less  demur- 
rage charges  by  the  shippers  of  New  England  than  under  the 
old  regulations. 

We  also  found  certain  local  conditions  in  New  England  which 
differed  to  some  extent  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  uncertain,  from  the  testimony  given,  just  how  far,  if  at  all, 
these  conditions  require  a  departure  from  the  rules  elsewhere 
in  effect.  We  feel  that,  in  the  main.  New  England  should  be 
able  to  operate  under  the  same  demurrage  code  which  prevails 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  tiic  Dominion  of 
Canada;  but  we  desire  to  be  certain  of  our  ground  before 
taking  final  action. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  entire  situation  we  think  that 
the  first  necessity  is  the  establishment  of  a  demurrage  officer 
in  this  territory  who  will  give  construction  to  these  rules  and 
enforce  them  impartially  and  fairly  as  between  the  shippers 
and  the  carriers.  We  have  to  this  end  suggested  to  the  carriers 
the  name  of  a  man  in  whom  we  have  confidence,  to  whom 
doubtful  questions  will  he  referred  by  both  carriers  and  shippers. 
This  officer  will  have  access  to  the  carriers'  records,  and  will 
report  the  working  of  the  rules  to  the  commission. 

The  effective  date  of  these  schedules  has  been  a  second  time 
suspended  until  December  1.  1910.  We  recommend  that  for  six 
months  following  that  date  the  free  time  upon  lumber  and  forest 
products,  coal,  grain  and  grain  products  be  extended  from  forty- 
eight   hours  to  seventy-two  hours,  provided,  however,  that  the 


.ipplK.itioii  t,t  liic  average  rule  .shall  only  he  allowed  upon  a 
forty  eight  hour  basis.  Hcfore  the  expiration  of  that  period 
the  commission  will  be  able  to  intelligently  determine  what 
commodities,  if  any,  should  be  given  a  longer  free  time  than 
the  standard  forty-eight  iiours. 

The  shippers  of  New  England  should  understand  that  thii 
uniform  <leinurragc  code  was  only  adopted  after  the  most  care- 
ful consideration.  The  business  of  a  railway  is  transportation, 
not  stor.igc  I  he  service  of  a  railway  raiuiol  Icr  efficient  unless 
its  cars  are  promptly  released.  If  a  car  is  detained  \ry  a  par- 
ticular shipper  for  a  longer  period  than  is  necessary  for  loading 
or  unloading,  the  efficiency  of  the  railway  is  to  that  extent 
diminished,  and  every  other  shipper  is  to  the  same  extent 
prejudiced.  We  urge  that  shippers  cooperate  in  giving  a  fair 
and  intelligent  trial  to  these  regulations.  If  it  turns  out  that 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  New  England  their  application 
results  in  undue  hardship,  the  rules  themselves  will  be  modified; 
the  present  recommendations  arc  understood,  however,  to  be 
purely  tentative,  awaiting  fuller  and  more  precise  information 
upon  the  New   England  situation.     (19  I.  C  C,  496.) 


COURT  NEWS. 

Important  Decision  in  Louisiana  Regarding  Sugar  Cane  Rates. 

The  supreme  C(nirt  of  Louisiana  has  rendered  a  decision  hold- 
ing unjust  and  unreasonable  and  annulling  rates  on  sugar  cane 
fixed  by  the  Louisiana  railway  commission  on  August  6,  1906. 
The  rates  on  sugar  cane  were  originally  placed  at  a  low  figure 
by  the  railways  in  order  to  develop  the  industry.  The  com- 
mission still  further  reduced  these  rates,  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
(Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  and  Steamship  Co.  and 
the  Louisiana  Western)  contested  its  action. 

The  original  rates  of  the  railways  were  made  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  Some  of  the  sugar  people  in  Louisiana  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  building  large  central  factories  and  then 
consolidating  the  large  tonnage  of  sugar  cane  manufactured  into 
sugar  instead  of  following  the  method  followed  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  of  having  an  independent  sugar  factory  on 
each  plantation.  It  was  to  enable  manufacturers  to  carry  out 
these  plans  that  the  railways  made  the  original  reductions  in 
rates,  and  the  central  refinery  plan  was  in  consequence  carried 
out,  and  the  result  has  been  that  under  the  rates  made  the  sugar 
manufacturers  constantly  have  prospered.  It  was  in  spite  of 
this  fact,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  operating  railways 
had  increased  since  the  rates  had  been  fixed,  that  the  commis- 
sion reduced  them.  In  rendering  its  decision  the  supreme  court 
laid  down  a  number  of  important  principles.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  them : 

The  freight  rates  charged  in  one  state  have  no  bearing  on 
those  charged  elsewhere,  unless  the  conditions  are  shown  to  be 
the  same,  and  it  was  not  shown  that  the  conditions  were  the 
same  in  Louisiana  and  in  Texas  and  Wisconsin,  with  whose 
rates  those  in  Louisiana  were  compared. 

No  rate  could  be  held  to  be  reasonable  or  just  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  earnings  of  the  carriers.  Furthermore,  where 
the  railway  derives  its  revenue  from  both  interstate  and  state 
business,  a  state  cannot  predicate  the  rates  it  fixes  on  earnings 
derived  from  interstate  business. 

A  reduced  rate  on  a  particular  commodity  cannot  be  said 
to  be  reasonable  or  just  when  made  without  regard  to  rates  on 
other  commodities  or  to  whether  it  will  pay  the  cost  of  the 
service  or  yield  a  fair  return,  even  though  it  be  held  by  state 
and  federal  courts  that  requiring  of  a  road  to  haul  a  com- 
modity for  less  than  cost  is  not  a  taking  of  property  without 
due  process  so  long  as  the  company  gets  a  fair  revenue  from 
the  whole  of  its  intrastate  business.  The  courts  of  Louisiana 
need  hold  that  a  rate  to  be  unreasonable  or  unjust  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Louisiana  constitution  must  also  violate  the 
fourteenth  amendment  of  the  federal  constitution. 

Where  rates  are  fixed  on  a  particular  commodity,  the  only 
question  is  whether  they  produce  a  revenue — first,  sufficient  to 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  the  service,  and  second,  to  yield  a  fair 
return  over  operating  expenses.  For  certain  companies  the 
carrier  hauls  both  the  raw  and  manufactured  material,  and  in 
such  cases  the  loss  on  transporting  the  one  may  be  made  good 
by  the  gain  from  hauling  the  other. 
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ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,    FInancl.il    and    Legal    Offlceri. 

W.  F.  (ioodtmw,  rlaiin  adjuster  oi  the  Kcick  Island  Lines  at 
'I'oprka,  Kan.,  lias  lirrn  appointed  riaini  a^ent  of  the  Kansas  City 
Terminal  Kailway.  with  oflicc  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S.  \V.  I'atton  lias  been  appointed  claims  agent  of  tlie  .\linnc 
apolis  &  St.  I.ouis  and  the  Iowa  Central,  with  oflioe  at  Minnc 
apolis,  Minn,  lie  will  have  charge  of  fire,  freight  and  personal 
injury  claims. 

The  ort'iccrs  of  the  Sparks  Western  arc  now  as  follows :  Col. 
J.  M.  Wilkinson,  president,  Valdosta,  Ga. ;  E.  L.  Bemiss,  vice- 
president,  and  R.  Meet,  secretary  and  treasurer,  both  of  .\ugusta. 
Mr,  Wilkinson  is  third  vice-president;  Mr.  lU-niis,  second  vice- 
president,  and  Mr.  Fleet,  treasurer,  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida. 

C.  C.  Wright,  assistant  attorney  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  lines  west  of  the  Missouri  river  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has 
been  appointed  K<'"fral  solicitor,  with  oflicc  at  Chicago.  He 
will  act  as  immediate  assistant  to  the  general  counsel,  and  will 
have  active  charge  of  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Operating   Officers. 

W.  C.  Hassett  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
telegraph  of  the  .\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  with 
oflTice  at   Los  Angeles,  Cal,  succeeding  G.  A.  Lawrence. 

The  office  of  special  agent  of  the  Louisiana  division  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lines  has  been  abolished,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
R.  M.  Clary,  special  agent  of  the  Arkansas  division  has  been 
extended  over  the  Louisiana  division.  H.  Fairmon  has  been 
appointed  a  trainmaster  on  the  Louisiana  division,  succeeding 
F.   O.   Whiteman,  transferred. 

John  .^.  McGrcw,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Saratoga  and  Qiamplain  divisions  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son, with  office  at   .Mbany.   X.  Y.,  has  been  announced  in  these 

columns,  was  born  June 
8,  1873,  at  Hridgewater, 
Ohio.  Mr.  McGrew 
graduated  from  the  Ohio 
State  University  with 
the  degree  of  civil  engi- 
neer, in  June,  1895,  and 
completed  a  post-gradu- 
ate course  at  the  same 
university  in  November, 
1896.  He  began  railway 
work  in  J  u  n  c,  1894, 
with  the  Columbus  & 
Westerville  Electric 
Railway,  at  Columbus, 
remaining  with  that 
company  until  October 
of  the  same  year.  Tn 
1895  he  again  entered  the 
service  of  this  company, 
and  for  about  si.x  months 
he  was  assistant  super- 
intendent of  construc- 
tion. From  November, 
1896,  to  August,  1899. 
he  was  an  assistant  on  the  engineering  corps  of  the  C.  &  P. 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  at  Wcllsville,  Ohio,  and  Colum- 
bus. In  .'\ugust,  1899,  he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  Logansport  division  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  and  in 
January,  1901,  was  promoted  to  engineer  maintenance  of  way. 
In  April,  1903,  he  was  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of 
the  Eastern  division  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago, 
now  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  company,  remaining  in  that  posi- 
tion until  May  of  the  following  year,  when  he  went  to  the  Rock 
Island  as  a  special  agent  in  the  general  manager's  office  at  Chi- 
cago. He  was  out  of  railway  work  from  November,  19(M,  to 
September,  1909,  and  since  that  time  was  inspector  maintenance 
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»i  way,  of  ihr  \>.  He  II.,  the  (jurhcc,  Montreal  &  Southern,  the 
lludton  Valley   Railway  ;nul  the   Unilr<l  Traction  Company. 

C.  F.  Merrill,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Ccntr.il  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  I'a.,  has  been  appointefl  ^upcr- 
mtendrnt  of  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River,  succeeding  L,  W.  Ucrry, 
rrsinned  to  k"  'o  another  coinpany,  .Mr.  Merrill  r<(  civcd  his 
education  at  Phillipsburg  Academy,  at  Andovcr,  N.  J.,  and 
at  Amherst  College.  He  is  a  son  of  W.  F.  Mcrrdl,  former 
first  vice  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford, 
lie  began  railway  work  in  the  engineiring  department  of  the 
Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa,  and  then  went  \<>  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  with  oflice  at  1  larri.sbnrg.  Pa.  Mr.  .Mirrili  has  been 
with  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  for  the  past  eight  years 
on  the  Lehigh  &  .Susf|uehanna  rlivision,  hoUling  various  positions 
in  the  operating  department,  which  he  now  leaves  tfi  become 
superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River. 

L.  W.  Berry,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  &  Long  Branch,  with  office  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J., 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  began  railway  work  in 
1878,  as  operator  and  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  From 
1880  to  the  spring  of  1881  he  was  operator  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  was  then  despatcher  until  July,  1899. 
He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  division  of 
the  same  road  in  1899,  remaining  in  that  position  for  six  years, 
and  he  was  then  for  one  year  inspector  of  transportation  of  the 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western.  In  1906,  he  went  to  the  I-chigh  & 
Hudson  River,  and  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  was 
superintendent  of  that  company,  which  position  he  now  leaves 
to  become  superintendent  of  the  New  York  &  Long  Branch, 
succeeding  former  Senator  Rufus  Blodgett,  deceased. 

Traffic    Officers. 

W.  S.  Williams,  commercial  agent  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  a  general  agent,  with 
office  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

G.  M.  Jackson,  ticket  passenger  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  pas- 
senger department,  with  office  at  San  Francisco. 

M.  M.  Hogan  has  been  appointed  Florida  freight  agent  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and 
the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute,  with  office  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

R.  C.  McKelley,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  American  Re- 
frigerator Transit  Company  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeed- 
ing Fred  Wemhoener,  resigned. 

Russell  Houston,  soliciting  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern  and  the 
Tombigbee  Valley,  with  office  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

George  L.  Williams  has  been  appointed  a  general  agent  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  office  at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  succeed- 
ing H.  S.  Jones,  resigned  to  go  into  other  business,  and  E.  D. 
Forde  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  freight  department, 
with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  B.  Holbert,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  having  been  transferred  to  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction  at  St.  Paul 
(from  Oehvein,  Iowa,  to  Invergrove,  Minn.;  and  from  Osage, 
Iowa,  to  Judge,  Minn.,  and  Tripoli  and  Bremer,  Iowa),  has 
been  assigned  to  B.  J.  DcGroodt,  division  freight  agent  at  Red 
Wing,  Minn. 

T.  M.  Schumacher,  assistant  director  of  traffic  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Oregon  &  Washington, 
with  office  at  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  traffic 
interests  of  the  .-American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  with 
offi.e  at  New  York.  He  will  succeed  William  Sproule,  who  was 
r<\  .-ntly  elected  president  of  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company. 

J.  P.  Gehrey,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Duluth,  Minn. 
J.  E.  Collins  succeeds  Mr.  Gehrey.  F.  D.  Grant  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeed- 
ing C.  C.  Hill,  promoted.  P.  J.  Asselin,  traveling  agent  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  transferred  to  New  York  City, 
and  W'.  B.  Lutz  succeeds  Mr.  Asselin. 
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Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 
C.  J.  Stewart,  master  mechanic  of  the  Central  New  England, 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  office  at  Waterbury. 
George  H.  Bussing  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  New  Orleans  Great  Northern,  with  office  at 
Bogalusa,  La.,  succeeding  to  the  duties  of  H.  W.  Burkheimer, 
master  mechanic,  resigned. 

Curtis  Dougherty,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Ala- 
bama Great  Southern  and  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
both  companies,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  and  his  former  position 
has  been  abolished. 

A.  Dinan,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  at  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  southern  district  of  the  western  lines,  with 
office  at  .A.marillo,  Te.x.  He  will  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
Pan  Handle  division  and  territory  from  Clovis,  Tex.,  to  Belen, 
but  not  including  shops  or  roundhouse  at  Belen.  The  Albu- 
querque shops  and  roundhouse  have  been  transferred  from  the 
Coast  lines  to  the  northern  district  of  the  wetsern  lines,  and  will 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  M.  J.  Drury,  mechanical  super- 
intendent of  the  northern  district  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  the  northern 
district  including  the  Western,  Arkansas  River,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  Rio  Grande  divisions.  W.  H.  Hamilton,  division 
master  mechanic  at  Argentine,  Kan.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Chanute,  Kan.,  succeeding  A.  Mitchell,  retired.  E.  E.  Machovec, 
division  master  mechanic  at  Newton,  Kan.,  succeeds  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, and  James  McDonough,  general  foreman  at  Emporia,  Kan., 
succeeds  Mr.  Machovec. 

R.  G.  Kenly,  whose  appointment  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Min- 
neapolis &  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central,  with  office  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  March  13,  1866,  at 
Ritchie  Mines,  W.  Va. 
He  finished  his  education 
at  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege, and  began  railway 
work  in  September,  1885, 
as  a  rodman  and  level- 
man  on  surveys  and  lo- 
cation, with  the  Anna- 
polis &  Baltimore  Short 
Line.  He  was  promoted 
through  the  various 
grades  of  the  engineering 
department  with  differ- 
ent roads,  and  in  1891 
became  a  supervisor  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western; 
he  was  later  assistant  en- 
gineer and  then  assist- 
ant trainmaster  of  that 
road,  and  1898  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the 
chief  engineer  of  the 
West  Virginia  Central  &  ^^  t;   Kcniy. 

Pittsburgh.       The     next 

year  he  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  draftsman  and  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  construction,  and  in  1900  became  a  supervisor, 
and  then  a  division  engineer  on  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Four  years 
later  he  was  appointed  a  trainmaster,  and  in  March,  1907,  was  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  &  New  England, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  operating,  mechanical  and  engineering 
departments,  and  for  six  months  from  June,  1908,  he  was  en- 
gince^r  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  He  was 
then  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and 
the  Iowa  Central,  and  when  those  roads  were  consolidated  with 
the  Chita«o  &  Alton  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  in 
November,  \W),  he  lice.mie  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way; 
now  that  the  managements  ire  separated  again,  he  has  been  re- 
appointed  chief  engineer. 

OBITUARY. 

F.   n.   Childs,   master  mechanic  of   the   Northern   Pacific,  with 
office  at  Spokane.  Wash.,  died  at  Spokane  last  week. 


New    incorporations,    Surveys,    Etc. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  S.\nt.\  Fe  Co.^st  Lines. — See  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — On  the  Pecos  &  Northern 
Texas  track  has  been  laid  from  Lubbock,  Tex.,  southeast  to 
Coleman,  122.66  miles,  and  it  is  expected  that  an  additional 
37.54  miles  will  be  finished  during  1910.  Track  has  also  been  laid 
from  Plainview,  southeast  to  Floydada,  14.36  miles,  as  well  as 
from  SlatOH,  southwest  to  Lamesa,  54.36  miles.  The  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado &  Santa  Fe  expects  to  finish  about  13.80  miles  from  Lometa 
to  the  Colorado  river  during  1910,  track  has  been  laid  on  a 
branch  from  Brady  to  Melvin,  12.24  miles.  The  Coast  Lines 
completed  work  on  5.10  miles  from  Fullerton,  Cal.,  to  Richfield, 
and  the  Fresno  County  Railway,  on  the  Kings  river  extension, 
has  built  10.28  miles,  during  1910. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — An  officer  writes  regarding  double- 
tracking  work  on  the  \\'heeling  division  that  the  company  is 
extending  the  second-track  from  Valley  Falls,  W.  Va.,  to  Pow- 
ells, three  miles,  and  from  Gaston  Junction  to  Benton  Ferry, 
three  miles.  The  improvements  are  being  made  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  coal  to  the  seaboard  from  the  West  Virginia  fields. 
The  grading  is  all  light  and  very  little  masonry  is  necessary. 
The  single-track  through  bridge  over  the  Monongahela  river, 
near  Fairmont,  will  be  replaced  with  a  double-track  structure. 
J.  F.  Brogan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  given  the  contract  for 
the  grading  and  masonry,  and  the  track  work  will  be  carried  out 
by  the   company's   men. 

Bangor  &  Aroostook. — Surveys  are  now  being  made  for  the 
extension  from  West  Seboois,  Me.,  to  St.  Francis,  160  miles. 

Bangor  Railway  &  Electric  Company. — An  officer  writes 
that  this  company  has  projected  an  extension  from  Bangor,  Me., 
to  Northern  Maine  Junction,  three  miles. 

Bingham  &  Garfield. — Work  is  now  under  way  by  the  Utah 
Construction  Company,  Ogden,  Utah,  from  Bingham,  north  to 
Garfield,  18  miles.  H.  C.  Goodrich,  Salt  Lake  City,  may  be 
addressed.     (June  3,  p.   1390.) 

BucKiiANNoN  &  Northern. — An  officer  writes  that  the  plans 
call  for  a  line  from  the  Pennsylvania- West  Virginia  state  line, 
southwest  to  Rivesville,  W.  Va.,  32  miles.  S.  D.  Brady,  chief 
engineer,  Morgantown.     (Feb.  4,  p.  230.) 

Clarion  &  East  Brady  Electric. — .\  contract  has  been  given 
to  the  Ridge  Brothers  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  build  from 
Clarion,  Pa.,  to  Reidsburg,  six  miles.  The  plans  call  for  a  line 
to  connect  Clarion,  Reidsburg,  Curllsville,  Sligo,  Reinersburg 
and  East  Brady.  Maximum  grades  will  be  2  per  cent.,  maximum 
curvature  eight  degrees.  The  company  will  let  contracts  soon 
for  putting  up  a  power  house.  F.  M.  .A.rnold,  president ;  G.  E. 
Arnold,  assistant  to  president,  and  F.  W.  Patterson,  chief  en- 
gineer. Clarion. 

Cincinnati,  Findlay  &  Fort  Wayne. — .An  officer  writes  that 
this  company  carried  out  improvements  during  1910  including 
grade  revision  work  and  laying  10.5  miles  of  second-track  be- 
tween Kirkwood,  Ohio  and  Swanders.  The  Carter  Construction 
Company  were  the  contractors. 

Crittenden  Railroad. — This  company,  which  operates  15  miles 
of  railway  from  Earle,  Ark.,  south  to  licth.  with  a  branch  from 
Crittenden  to  Felco,  has  projected  an  extension  of  five  miles. 

DuLUTH,  MissABE  &  NORTHERN.— Work  is  now  under  way  on 
a  double-track  line  from  Mull  Junction,  Minn.,  to  Hull  Rust 
mine,  18.11  miles.  First  track  has  been  laid  on  14.40  miles,  atid 
second-track  on  12  miles.  It  is  expcued  that  all  the  work  will 
be  finished  by  March,  1911. 

El  Paso  &  South vvestkrn.— This  company  is  making  some 
surveys  between  Benson,  Ari/.,  and  Tucson,  but  the  question  of 
whether    the   line    will   be   built    has    not   yet    been   decided.     An 
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KlTu'cr  writc>  rrKiirilinK  t'""  rrpurt  that  a  Imr  is  to  l»'  I'liili  lu 
Ytimii.  Ari*,,  <>r  San  Dicki'.  Cal.,  that  thr  company  <lf)c«  luit 
roiitriii|ilatc  biiiUliiiK  siicli  a  line.     (Ndv.  I'',  |i.  9SS. ) 

I-'khsno  Countv  Railway— Sec  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  I'e. 

(Ihani)  Canyon,  Ikon  Mountain  St  Soutiikrn.— Surveys  are 
!tai(l  to  have  been  started  at  Milforil,  Utah,  for  this  line.  The 
projecleil  route  is  from  Nephi  or  I'ay.Hon,  throuKli  the  east  side 
of  the  Sevier  valley,  to  I'illmore,  thence  to  Kaiinsh.  Heaver  City, 
Cedar  City  and  St.  CeorKc,  and  throunh  a  pass  in  the  I'iue  Val- 
ley nu)untaiiis  to  a  point  in  Arizona,  ahoul  2J5  miles.  A  hr.inch 
is  to  he  liuilt  to  tlie  Kanah  forest,  along  the  UtahAri/ona  st.nte 
line.  M.  II.  Walker.  Salt  Lake  City  and  Scn.itor  Kerd  Snioot 
arc  back  of  the  project. 

Ckorc.ia  &  I'lORiDA.  -This  company  has  secured  control  of  the 
Sparks  Western,  buildint?  a  20  mile  line  from  Sparks.  Ga..  west 
to  Moultrie.  About  three  miles  of  track  remain  to  he  laid  to 
complete  the  line. 

Grand  Vali.ev,  Coi.oraik)  River  &  South  Pacific. — An  officer 
writes  that  this  company  has  projected  a  line  from  Grand  Junc- 
tion. Colo.,  down  the  south  side  of  the  Colorado  river.  Henry 
Rama,  president,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gulf.  Coixirado  &  Santa  Fe— See  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe. 

IIeci.a  Junction  &  Box  Canon. — An  officer  writes  that  con- 
tracts will  be  let  about  April,  1911,  to  build  from  Hecla  Junc- 
tion. Colo.,  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  to  Granite  City,  13 
miles.  There  will  be  nine  trestles  or  tunnels  and  some  station 
buildings  on  the  line,  which  is  being  built  to  carry  granite  from 
the  quarries  at  Granite  City.  David  Hcaton,  president  and  chief 
cnsincer,   Salida. 

HiixsBORO  &  NiRTiiKASTERN. — An  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany has  projected  a  line  from  Ilillsboro,  Iowa,  to  Dubuque, 
with  a  number  of  branches  to  Lancaster,  Wis.,  and  Shullsburg. 
W.  H.  H.  Cash,  president  and  general  manager,  New  Lisbon, 
Wis. 

lltKKiNG-SuNDAY  Creek  Traction. — This  company  proposes 
to  build  an  electric  line  from  Nelsonville,  Ohio  south  via  Flood- 
wood  to  Doanvillc,  thence  north  to  Chauncey.  The  company  is 
securing  the  right-of-way.  About  3.3  miles  of  track  has  been 
laid.    The  company  will  put  up  power  houses  and  a  car  barn. 

Kentucky  &  Tennessee  Railway. — An  officer  writes  that 
this  company  now  operates  11  miles  of  line  in  Kentucky,  and 
that  plans  have  been  made  to  build  an  extension  for  20  or  30 
miles  under  the  name  of  the  Kentucky  &  Tennessee  Railroad,  to 
reach  the  coal  and  timber  lands  owned  by  the  company.  The  ex- 
isting line  extends  from  Stearns,  Ky.,  on  the  Queen  &  Crescent, 
southwest  through  Wayne  county.  Ky..  and  is  to  be  extended 
through  Scott  and  Fentress  counties,  Tenn.  The  line  will  open 
up  a  large  coal  section  in  the  Cumberland  mountains  heretofore 
undeveloped,  as  well  as  large  tracts  of  timberlauds.  The  company 
expects  to  build  about  five  miles  during  the  coming  winter  and 
to  have  all  the  improvements  finished  during  1912.  Contracts 
will  not  be  let  for  the  work,  as  the  company's  men  will  carry  out 
the   improvements. 

Kentucky  &  Tennessee  Railroad. — See  Kentucky  &  Ten- 
nessee Railway. 

Knoxville.  Sevierville  &  Eastern. — This  company,  which 
operates  30  miles  of  line  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  southeast  to 
Sevierville.  has  made  surveys  for  an  extension  from  Sevierville 
to  Cosbv,  30  miles.  W.  A.  Seymour,  chief  engineer,  Knoxville. 
(July  29,  p.  205.) 

Louisiana  Southern. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company 
has  projected  an  extension  from  Belair,  La.,  southeast  to 
Bohemia,  20  miles. 

Methow  Valley  &  Washington  Northern. — An  officer 
writes  that  this  line  will  extend  from  Pateros.  Wash., 
at  the  mouth  of  Methow  river,  northwesterly  along  that  river 
via  Methow  and  Twisp  to  Winthrop,  about  45  miles.  Surveys 
have  not  vet  been  made  and  it  is  undecided  when  bids  will  be 


.iskrd   lur   ihr   work.     W.  A.   Bollin({cr,  prrsidciii,   .Methow,  and 
J.  C.  Barton,  ciiRinccr,  Twisp.     (Nov.  M,  p.  941). 

Mk.xko,  Santa  IV.  Si  Pkhry  Tr action.— An  extension  of  one 
year  h;i»  bc(  n  K>'-'>><t<'(l  •'•''*  <  ompany  by  the  city  of  I*"ulton,  Mo., 
to  build  an  electric  line  throuRh  that  place.  The  plans  call  for 
buildiiiK  electric  lines  to  connect  Perry,  Mexico,  Santa  I'e,  Here- 
ford, Columbia,  Fulton  and  Mokanc.  The  Fruin  Bambrick 
Construction  Company,  St.  Ixiuis,  has  charge  of  the  work. 
M.  Cruin,  president,  Mexico.     (June  24,  p.   1812.) 

National  Railways  of  Mexico.— The  report  of  this  company 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  the  work  has  been 
finished  by  the  Brownsvillc-Matamoros  Bridge  Company,  which 
was  organized  in  Arizona  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande, 
connecting  Matamoros,  Mex..  with  Brownsville,  Tex.  The  St 
Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  paid  for  one-half  of  this  improve- 
ment, and  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  paid  the  other  half. 
Under  a  contract  entered  into  between  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico,  the  state  of  Durango  and  the  Campania  Maderera 
de  la  Sierra  de  Durango.  which  is  covered  by  a  concession  from 
the  federal  government,  a  line  is  being  built  from  Durango, 
westerly  to  Llano  Grande,  about  65  miles.  Contracts  were  let 
for  tlic  work  in  January.  A  large  amount  of  bridge  improve- 
ment work  was  carried  out  during  the  year,  as  well  as  improve- 
ments made  in  the  districts  aflfected  by  washouts,  necessitating 
a  change  of  line,  raising  the  grades  and  putting  in  permanent 
steel  and  masonry.  (See  report  of  this  company  elsewhere  in 
these  columns.) 

Niagara,  St.  Catherines  &  Toronto. — Surveys  are  being 
made  for  an  extension  from  Port  Colborne,  Ont.,  to  Fort  Erie, 
18  miles. 

Pecos  &  Northern  Texas. — See  .Mchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Peoria  &  Pekin  Union. — Improvements  are  to  be  made,  ex- 
tending the  yards  at  East  Peoria,  111.  The  work  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  company's  men. 

Randolph  &  Cumberland. — Work  is  now  under  way  on  an 
extension  from  Hallison,  N.  C,  to  High  Falls,  four  miles. 

Rome  &  Osceola. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company  is 
building  from  Rome,  N.  Y.,  north  to  Osceola,  25  miles.  Grading 
work  was  finished  during  1910  on  about  five  miles.  W.  P. 
White,  president,  Utica. 

San  Diego,  El  Paso  &  St.  Louis. — This  company  was  organ- 
ized to  build  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  east  via  Artesia,  N.  M.,  to  the 
Red  river,  in  Texas,  about  525  miles.  The  McCarthy  Engineer 
ing  Corporation,  Houston,  Tex.,  has  the  general  contract,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  contracts  for  the  work  will  be  let  during 
1911.  There  will  be  some  heavy  earth  and  bridge  work  and 
six  tunnels,  aggregating  2.75  miles.  A.  Courchesne,  president, 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  P.  A.  McCarthy,  chief  engineer,  Houston. 

Seaboard  Air  Line. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  E.  L. 
Anderson  &  Co..  Dunnellon,  Fla.,  and  work  is  under  way  on  an 
extension  from  Fruitville,  northwest  to  Venice,  18  miles.  A  con- 
tract has  been  given  to  Kibler,  Boswell  &  Co.,  Dunnellon,  for 
work  from  Hernando  to  Inverness,  five  miles. 

Southern  Pacific. — This  company's  line,  between  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  and  Palms,  will  be  electrified  and  used  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Los  Angeles-Pacific  and  the  Pacific  Electric 
systems,  both  of  which  are  Southern  Pacific  properties.  The 
branch  will  be  used  mainly  for  freight  traffic. 

Sparks  Western. — See  Georgia  &  Florida. 

Springfield  &  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  preliminary 
surveys  are  being  made  for  this  line.  The  projected  route  is 
from  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  Carthage,  about  100  miles,  with  a 
branch  from  Paris  Springs  to  Pierce  City.  H.  D.  Mackey,  presi- 
dent, and  M.  M.  HoUenback,  chief  engineer,  Springfield. 

Springfield  &  Central  Illinois  Traction. — An  officer  writes 
that  it  has  not  been  determined  when  contracts  are  to  be  let  for 
building  this  line.  The  projected  route  is  from  Springfield,  III., 
south  via  Pawnee,  Morrisonville,  Hillboro,  CofFeen,  Greenville, 
Carlisle  and  Centralia ;  another  line  is  to  be  built  from  Green- 
ville,  west   via   Alhambra,   Edwardsville   and   Grant   City   to    St. 
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Louis,  Mo.,  and  a  third  line  from  Cofleen,  111.,  southeast  via  Van- 
dalia,  Kinmundy,  Louisville  and  Olney  to  Mount  Carmel. 
Isaac  A.  Smith,  president  and  general  manager.  Security  build- 
ing, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stamford  &  E.^stern. — An  officer  writes  that  it  has  not  been 
decided  when  bids  will  be  asked  for  building  from  Stamford, 
Tex.,  via  Throckmorton,  east  to  Fort  Worth  or  Dallas.  (July  1, 
p.  54). 

Statesville  Air  Line. — This  line  is  being  built  from  States- 
ville,  N.  C,  north  via  Yadkinville,  Boonville  and  Dobson  to 
Mount  Airy,  about  64  miles.  The  gradmg  work  is  being  done  by 
state  convicts.  Maximum  grades  will  be  1.5  per  cent.,  maxi- 
murH  curvature  eight  degrees.  There  will  be  three  short  steel 
bridges  and  five  trestles.  The  line  is  being  built  to  carry  lum- 
ber, farm  products,  manufactured  goods  and  merchandise. 
VV.  D.  Turner,  president,  and  N.  R.  Greenlee,  chief  engineer, 
Statesville.     (April  1,  p.  919.) 

St.  Joseph  Valley. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company  is 
carrying  out  with  its  own  men  work  on  an  extension  from 
Angola,  Ind.,  east  for  15  miles. 

Sydney  &  Louisburg. — This  company,  which  operates  a  line 
from  Sydney,  N.  S.,  east  to  Glace  bay,  thence  south  to  Louis- 
burg, 39  miles,  has  work  under  way  from  McKiegan's  Point  to 
Dixon's  Platform,  one  mile,  also  on  an  additional  mile  from 
Mile  30  to  Mile  31.  The  latter  work  is  being  carried  out  to 
replace  a  section  of  one  mile  on  the  existing  line,  which  will 
be  abandoned.  The  company  proposes  to  build  from  Balls 
creek  to  Limestone  quarries,  2.4  miles,  and  from  Morinin  station 
to  Birch  Grove  coal  mines,  2.25  miles.  Surveys  for  this  work 
have  been  made. 

Tuscarora  Valley— An  officer  writes  that  this  company  has 
projected  an  extension  from  Blairs  Mills,  Pa.,  to  Cherry  Run, 
W.  Va.,  58  miles. 

Vermont  Valley.— .^n  officer  writes  that  surveys  are  being 
made  for  a  line  from  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  south  to  South  Vernon, 
about   10  miles. 

Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern.— An  officer  writes  that 
in  addition  to  the  line  to  be  built  from  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  south- 
west to  Dike,  about  10  miles,  that  the  line  from  Waterloo  vvest 
to  Cedar  Falls,  is  to  be  improved  to  make  it  a  low  grade  line. 
It  is  probable  that  the  contracts  will  be  let  and  work  carried  out 
next  spring. 

Wichita  Falls  Route— Track  laying  is  to  be  started  soon  by 
the  Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern  on  the  extension  from  Elk 
City,  Okla.,  north  to  Hammon,  in  Roger  Mills  county,  16  miles. 

FOREIGN    RAILWAY   NOTES. 

The  amount  of  produce  secured  from  the  new  section  of  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  recently  opened  has  been  a  surprise.  The 
freight  returns  for  the  first  month's  working  were  $50,000.  From 
most  parts  of  the  Sudan  hitherto  served  by  the  railway  one  or 
two  train  loads  a  week  would  be  considered  good.  On  this  new 
section  a  train  every  day  has  hardly  been  sufficient  to  carry  down 
all  the  stuff,  chiefly  dhurra  (native  corn),  gum,  and  cotton.  The 
fourth-class  native  passenger  traffic  has  produced  almost  enough 
to  pay  the  working  expenses  of  the  section.  This  is  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  railway  to  leave  the  desert  part  of  the  Sudan  and 
break  into  the  edge  of  the  land  naturally  fertile  without  artificial 
irrigation. 

A  concession  has  been  secured,  a  priliminary  survey  made  and 
seven  miles  of  road  graded  for  a  railway  running  from  San 
Pedro  dc  Sula  into  the  hardwood  forests  of  Honduras.  The 
road  is  an  extension  of  the  government  railway  terminating 
at  San  Pedro  de  Sula,  and  is  Ijcing  built  by  Americans,  who  plan 
to  build  .saw  and  planing  mills  for  mahogany  timber. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Hayti  is  the  plain  of  Leogancs, 
about  20  miles  southwest  from  Port  au  Prince.  The  total  area 
is  about  90  square  miles.  A  railway  has  been  planned  into  this 
district,  with  the  expectation  of  providing  an  outlet  for  the 
agriculture  products  through  Port  au  Prince.  About  five  miles 
fif  this  road  has  been  built,  costing,  it  is  estimated,  about 
$12,000  a  mile. 


Hailttta^  Wxtxancicd  Nettie. 


.Atlantic  Coast  Line. — J.  R.  Kenly,  third  vice-president,  has 
been  elected  also  a  director.  This  increases  the  number  of 
members  of  the  board  to  12. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — This  company  has  sold  to  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York  $15,000,000  4  per  cent,  general 
mortgage  bonds  due  1987.  Of  the  total  $165,000,000  authorized 
general  mortgage  bonds  there  were  outstanding  on  June  30 
$30,271,000  3y2  per  cent,  bonds,  and  there  were  owned  by  the 
company  and  due  from  the  trustee  $19,792,000  bonds.  The 
mortgage  provides  that  the  interest  rate  shall  not  be  higher 
than  5  per  cent.  Marvin  Hughitt,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  said  to  the  IVall  Street  Journal:  "The  bonds  were 
sold  to  take  care  of  obligations  maturing  before  the  first  of 
June  for  corporate  purposes.  There  are  $6,000,000  bonds  which 
must  be  paid  between  now  and  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  they  will  be  paid  ofif  in  this  manner.  None  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  will  be  used  for  construction  of  new  rail- 
ways, as  they  are  amply  provided  for." 

Cincinnati,  Bl'uffton  &  Chicago. — The  date  for  the  final  de- 
cision regarding  the  sale  of  this  property  has  been  set  for 
December  5.  A  press  despatch  says  that  when  the  sale  is  or- 
dered, it  is  understood  that  $800,(XX)  will  be  the  upset  price. 
The  road  runs  from  Buffington  to  Huntington,  Ind.,  52  miles. 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton. — A  report  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  says 
that  the  receivership  will  be  terminated  December  1.  What 
the  plans  are  for  a  reorganization  has  not  been  announced. 

Interborolgh  Rapid  Transit. — On  November  1  the  privilege 
of  converting  3-year  6  per  cent,  notes  of  1908-May  1,  1911,  into 

5  per  cent,  bonds  of  1907  at  the  rate  of  99  in  notes  for  100  in 
bonds  expired.  Of  the  $21,973,000  notes  outstanding,  $17,- 
389,000  were  exchanged  for  bonds.  This  leaves  $4,580,000 
notes  outstanding,  and  there  are  now  $30,552,000  of  the  bonds. 

Kansas  City  Terminal. — J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York; 
Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  the  Illinois  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Chicago,  are  offering  $7,500,000  Kansas  City  Ter- 
mnial  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  1909-1960  at  97.  01 
the  authorized  $50,000,0(X)  bonds  there  are  outstanding,  in- 
cluding the  bonds  now  offered,  $20,094,000;  and  reserved  to 
retire  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Kansas  City  Belt,  due  1916, 
$2,500,000;  and  reserved  for  improvements,  $27,406,000.  The 
bonds  are  guaranteed  principal  and  interest  unconditionally  by 
the  following  roads:  A.  T.  &  S.  F,  C.  &  A.,  C.  B.  &  Q.. 
C.  G.  W.,  C.  M.  &  St.  Paul,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Kan.  C.  S.,  M.  K. 

6  T.,  Mo.  Pac,  St.  L.  &  S.  F.,  Union  Pac.  and  Wabash. 

Parral  &  DuRANGO. — A  press  despatch  says  that  this  road  has 
been  sold  by  the  Hidalgo  Mining  Company  to  a  syndicate  of 
Americans,  represented  by  A.  J.  McQuatters.  (See  this  com- 
pany in  Railway  Construction.) 

Seaboard  Air  Line.— Ernst  Thalmann  and  W.  K.  Wingham  have 
been  elected  directors,  succeeding  Y.  van  den  Berg  and  C.  Sid- 
ney  Shepard. 

Washington,  Baltimorf.  &  .Annapolis. — It  is  understood  that 
the  reorganization  plan  has  been  drawn  up  providing  for  a 
new  company  to  take  over  the  property  after  foreclosure  sale. 
The  new  company,  it  is  said,  is  to  have  $7,500,000  first  mortgage 
bonds,  $2,5(X),(XX)  6  per  cent,  non-cumulative  preferred  stock 
and  $3,000,000  connnon  stock.  Of  the.se  authorized  securities, 
$5,000,000  bonds,  $1,460,000  preferred  stock  and  the  rntirr 
amount  of  connnon   stock  arc  to  be  issued  at  once. 

Wiciiit.\  Falls  &  Northwe.stern— .Mfrcd  Mestrc  &  Co.,  New 
York,  are  ofTcring  a  block  of  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds 
of  1909-1939  at  98  to  yield  5.15  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 
There  arc  authorized  and  outstanding  $J,3(X),(XX)  of  these 
bonds,  wlndi  ,irc  secured  by  a  first  lien  at  alioiit  $l5,00i1  per 
mile  on  the  153  miles  of  line  running  from  Henrietta,  Tex., 
where  it  connects  with  the  Missouri,  Kans.is  &  I  exas,  to  Elk 
City.  Okla.,  connecting  with  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  & 
Gulf. 


;§»ufipUf  iiruDc  Section. 


The  McKccii  Motor  C'ltr  Cuinpaiiy,  C)inalia,  Ncl>.,  lias  com- 
plclcd  u  70  (f.  motor  rar  and  a  31-fl.  trailer  car  for  the  ChicaRo 
(.ireat  VVestrrn.  1  lirse  cars  left  the  coiii|iany's  plant  Novcniher 
14  en  route  to   Mclntire,  Ii>wa. 

The  Kitsar  Allen  American  ManKanrsr  Steel  Company,  Chi- 
cago,  announces  the  appointment  of  Walter  Krinton  as  constill- 
Imr  ciiRineer,  with  heatlipiarters  .*t  New  Cnstle,  \h-\.  Mr.  Hrin- 
ton  was  formerly  siiperinlcndent  ol  the  manganese  steel  depart- 
ment of  the  Inylor  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  Iliuli  nridne,  N.  J., 
a  position  which  he  had  held  since  18V5.  The  lul^ar  Allen 
American  Mnnnanese  Steel  Company  is  now  mamitacturing  man- 
ganese steel  at  Chicago  lleiRhts,  111.,  and  New  Castle,  Del. 

The  VV.  F.  rioltra  Tic  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  recently 
been  organized  to  manufacture  anil  sell  railway  cross  tics.  The 
officers  arc  as  follows :  IVcsidcnt  and  general  manager,  \V.  F. 
Cioltra ;  vice-president,  L.  C.  Mambourg ;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, P.  I"".  (lallagher.  Mr.  Goltra  has  been  connected  with 
the  New  York  Central  lines  for  27  years,  having  held  the  posi- 
tion of  general  tic  agent  during  the  last  three  years,  from  which 
position  he  has  recently  resigned.  The  company's  offices  arc  lo- 
cated  in   rooms   SIM   and   SO(i   Rockefeller   building.   Cleveland. 

TRADE    PUBLICATIONS 

Dcttfer  i"r  Rio  Grande. — The  passenger  department  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  issued  a  booklet  advertising  "The 
Land  of  Irrigation."  It  contains  14  photographs  of  agricultural 
scenes  along  the  Denver  &  Rio  (irande,  a  small  scale  map,  and 
terse,  axiomatic  sentences  regarding  the  natural  resources  and 
possibilities  of  the  Rocky  mountain  region. 

Graphite  Products  for  the  Railways. — A  booklet  has  been 
issued  by  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  with  this  title.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  bring  under 
one  cover  all  the  various  products  in  the  Dixon  line  that  are 
of  interest  to  the  various  mechanical  departments  of  railways. 
These  include  various  graphite  lubricants,  protective  paint,  cru- 
cibles, facings,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  been  found  by  actual  ser- 
vice to  give  satisfactory  results. 

London  6r  Northwestern. — The  publications  of  the  London  & 
Northwestern  deserve  study  by  the  passenger  departments  of 
railways  in  this  country.  One  of  its  recent  tourist  books,  "Scot- 
land for  the  Holidays,"  is  an  example.  This  combines  several 
excellencies,  each  of  which  may  be  found  separately  in  various 
publications  in  this  country,  but  which  are  rarely  united  in  a 
single  one.  As  to  form,  it  is  made  to  slip  into  a  pocket,  being 
4;'i  in.  by  7  in.,  and  it  is  printed  on  heavily  coated  paper.  This 
latter  is  partly  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  text  and  illus- 
trations; but  the  press  work  on  the  half-tones  is  of  a  grade 
rarely  found  outside  of  art  magazines.  There  are  130  pages 
of  running  comment,  concisely  written  and  forming  a  readable 
and  valuable  guide  book.  Travelers  really  use  such  a  book— 
and  keep  it  after  they  get  home. 

RAILWAY    STRUCTURES. 

Benton,  Wash. — The  North  Coast  has  let  contracts  to  Harry 
Boyer,  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  for  building  passenger  stations  at 
Benton,  Wash.,  and  Grand  View.  The  Benton  station  will  be 
two  stories  high  and  the  Grand  View  building  one  story.  Both 
will  be  modern  in  every  respect. 

C.^Uw\N,  Tex. — See  Henderson,  Tex. 

Clarion,  Pa.— See  Clarion  &  East  Brady  Electric  under  Rail- 
way Construction. 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  Houston  &  Texas  Central  has  let  a  con- 
tract to  the  Texas  Building  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  for 
building  a  modern  fireproof  freight  depot.  The  structure  will 
be  of  reinforced  concrete  of  the  most  modern  type  with  an  ex- 


terior finish  of  brick  and  stucco,  It  will  be  locate»l  on  Wood 
•.treet,  between  Jefferson  and  Market,  on  property  now  '.wncd 
by  the  company.  The  freight  warchou.sc  portion  of  the  biiildmg 
will  be  of  one-story  construction,  approximately  70  ft.  x  145  ft., 
rijuipped  with  nine  steel  rolling  doors  on  each  side  of  the  build- 
ing. The  r<-maining  portion  ol  the  biiiMing  will  be  two  stories 
high,  a|)proxirii;iicly  70  x  55  ft.,  the  first  floor  containing  a  parcel 
freight  room,  record  room,  lobby,  etc.,  and  the  second  floor  con- 
taining the  freight  ofTices  of  the  company.  Work  will  be  begun 
at  once  and  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. —  See  Baltimore  &  Ohio  imder  Railway 
Construction. 

Gerber,  Cai.. — The  Southern  Pacific  will  build  a  new  round 
house  and  yards,  and  will  move  the  equipment  now  at  Red  F'.Iuff 
to  the  new  plant. 

Grand  View,  Wash. — See  Benton,  Wash. 

Henderson,  Tex. — The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has  let  con- 
tracts for  building  brick  and  stone  passenger  stations  at  Hender- 
son, Whitehead,  Callan  and  Menard. 

Menard,  Tex. — See  Henderson,  Tex. 

Midland,  Ore. — The  Railroad  Commission  of  Oregon,  it  is 
said,  has  ordered  the  Southern  Pacific  to  build  a  combined  freight 
and  passenger  station  at  Midland. 

Whitehead,  Tex. — See  Henderson,  Tex. 

FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 

The  first  -class  passenger  fare  on  the  Costa  Rica  railway  lines 
averages  three  cents  per  mile,  and  the  maximum  freight  rate 
is  said  to  be  approximately  13  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Japanese  newspapers,  in  commenting  on  the  $50,000,000  loan 
to  China,  made  by  an  American  syndicate,  both  commend  and 
criticise.  One  paper  says :  "The  loan  will  no  doubt  tend  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  China  greatly,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  such  a  loan  was  placed  with  Americans. 
China  will  be  able  to  build  railways  throughout  the  country, 
which  would  tend  to  introduce  modern  civilization  in  China." 
.'\nother  says :  "News  of  the  loan  has  stirred  the  Japanese  press 
to  a  high  pitch,  and  all  kinds  of  complications  are  pointed  out  as 
the  result.  They  are  worrying  over  the  fact  that  China  may 
appoint  an  American  financier  to  oversee  the  monetary  affairs 
of  the  government." 

The  Panama  Railway  is  to  build  for  the  government  of 
Panama  a  standard-gage  railway,  connecting  with  the  Em- 
pire in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Chorrera,  Penonome,  Nata, 
Agua  Dulce,  and  Santiago  in  the  republic  of  Panama,  with  a 
branch  line  from  or  near  Santa  Maria  to  the  town  of  Pedasi  in 
the  Province  of  Los  Santos,  and  a  branch  from  the  foot  of  the 
Divide  or  Cordillera  to  Anton  in  the  Province  of  Code.  The 
government  of  Panama  will  advance  the  money  to  the  Panama 
Railroad  with  which  to  begin,  carry  on,  and  complete  the  work 
of  construction.  The  railway  company  w-ill  render  monthly 
statements  to  the  government  showing  how  the  money  advanced 
is  expended,  and  the  books  of  the  railroad  company  are  subject 
to  investigation  at  any  time  by  the  authorized  representatives  of 
the  government  of  Panama. 

In  the  employment  of  labor  the  railway  company  agrees  to 
give  preference  to  natives  of  Panama  when  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  efficient  service.  The  contract,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  president  of  the  republic  for  approval,  was  signed  on 
March  30,  1910,  by  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
superintendent  of  the   Panama  Railroad. 

The  Panama  Railroad  has  appointed  George  H.  Ruggles  to 
take  charge  of  the  surveying  forces,  and  five  locating  parties 
have  been  put  in  the  field.  The  first  installment  of  $25,000  has 
Keen  paid  to  the  railway  company  by  the  Panama  government. 
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The  items  in  this  column  -^'ere  received  after  the  classified 
departments  were  closed. 

The  Randolph  &  Cumberland  has  ordered  a  ten-wheel  loco- 
motive from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  ordered  ten  consolidation  loco- 
motives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Surveys  are  being  made  by  the  Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  North- 
ern, from  Elk  County  House,  Pa.,  to  Detsch,  4.5  miles.  The 
improvements  include  building  new  shops  and  a  gravity  yard. 

General  manager  H.  Baker  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  & 
Texas  Pacific  has  asked  for  bids  on  five  110-ton  Pacific  type 
passenger  locomotives  and  ten  100-ton  consolidation  locomotives. 

The  Pacific  &  Idaho  Northern  is  laying  track  on  an  extension 
from  Lamotah,  Idaho,  to  New  Meadows,  eight  miles.  Maney 
Brothers  Company,  Ogdcn,  Utah,  are  the  contractors.  Surveys 
are  being  made  for  a  further  extension  from  New  Meadows  to 
Long  Valley,  35  miles. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  proposed 
advances  in  coal  rates  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  allied  roads 
which  were  to  have  taken  effect  December  16.  The  suspension 
is  to  March  15,  1911,  pending  an  investigation  for  reasonable- 
ness. Eight  other  roads  are  named  as  party  defendants  to  the 
suspension. 

The  following  railway  companies  are  in  the  market  for  rails : 
The  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  and  the  Lehigh  Valley.  It  is  said  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  order  for  1911  delivery  about 
135,000  tons,  and  the  New  York  Central  Lines  over  100,000  tons. 

The  Illinois  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  which  has 
held  a  hearing  on  the  reasonableness  of  coal  rates  in  the  state 
of  Illinois,  has  ruled  that  some  advance  in  the  rates  should  be 
allowed.  The  auditors  of  the  railways  presented  complete  fig- 
ures showing  their  records  of  the  cost  of  hauling  coal.  A  final 
ruling  is  to  be  made  next  Monday,  after  submitting  the  railways' 
figures  to  all  the  roads  interested  and  to  the  Illinois  Manu- 
facturers'  Association. 

The  Illinois  Traction  system  has  placed  a  contract  for  auto- 
matic block  signals,  style  B,  made  by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal 
Company,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  for  complete  signaling  on  its  lines 
from  Mackinaw  Junction  east  to  Peoria,  and  from  Mackinaw 
Junction  south ;  also  between  Carlinville  and  Staunton,  six  miles 
west  to  Danville.  The  new  St.  Louis  bridge  of  the  company 
will  be  completely  equipped  with  automatic  block  signals.  In 
all,  75  miles  of  road  will  be  equipped  with  automatic  block  sig- 
nals, to  be  installed  immediately.  The  company  proposes  to 
continue  installing  signals  until  it  completes  signaling  the  entire 
system  of  500  miles. 

Bids  were  received  recently  for  work  on  three  additional  barge 
canal  contracts.  The  contracts  and  lowest  bidders  are :  Con- 
tract 27 — A,  for  the  completion  of  certain  work  on  contract  27 
at  Fort  Edward,  Holler  and  Shepard,  Rochester,  for  $449,498, 
as  against  the  state  engineer's  estimate  of  $409,455.  Contract  37, 
largely  dredging  work  in  the  Oswego  river,  between  Fulton  and 
Oswego,  American  Pipe  &  Construction  Company,  Philadelphia, 
$2,323,''9S,  as  against  the  state  engineer's  estimate  of  $1,992,220. 
Contract  82,  construction  of  a  new  highway  bridge  superstructure 
over  the  canal  west  of  the  Genesee  river  in  Rochester,  Grolon 
Bridge  Company,  (iroton,  $28,841,  as  against  the  state  engineer's 
estimate  of  %27;Z3S. 

Officials  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  confirm  the  fact 
that  B.  F'".  Yoakum,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  B.  L  Winchell, 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  I-'rancisco,  arrived  in  St  Louis 
Monday  over  the  Chicago  &  ICastcrn  Illinois,  and  were  accom- 
panied on  the  inspection  trip  by  A.  J.  Earling,  president  of  the 
St.  Paul,  and  Percy  A.  Rockefeller,  a  director.  The  party  is 
continuing  the  inspection  of  the  'Frisco  lines  throughout  the 
Soulhwrst.     Officers,  however,  are  non-conmiiltal   as  to  the  sig- 


niiicaiice  of  the  trip.  A  New  York  director  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  says  he  has  not  heard  anything  regarding  an 
alliance  of  any  sort  between  the  St.  Paul  and  'Frisco.  Accord- 
ing to  a  rumor  Mr.  Yoakum  is  desirous  of  having  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  enter  into  a  traffic  agreement  with  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  whereby  the  last  men- 
tioned company  will  divert  all  its  traffic  from  the  West  bound 
for  Southern  ports  to  the  'Frisco.  Naturally  in  turn  the  'Frisco 
would  give  all  its  business  destined  to  Northwestern  to  the 
St.  Paul. 

At  the  hearing  in  Washington  last  Tuesday  in  the  freight 
rate  increase  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
several  men  representing  the  big  furniture  industries  at  Grand 
Rapids  testified  concerning  the  probable  effect  on  their  business 
of  the  proposed  increases.  Being  cross-questioned  they  said 
that  their  appearance  was  at  the  suggestion  of  George  W. 
Perkins,  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  The  witnesses  said 
that  while  they  opposed  pending  advances,  they  would  not  ob- 
ject to  a  general  increase  of  rates  throughout  the  country. 
W.  H.  Gay  testified  that  $8,000,000  was  invested  in  the  45  fur- 
niture factories  at  Grand  Rapids,  whose  annual  sales  aggre- 
gated $12,000,000.  Stewart  Foote,  of  Grand  Rapids,  also  testified 
that  Mr.  Perkins  had  suggested  his  appearance.  Mr.  Foote  said 
that  the  consumers  and  not  the  shippers  would  pay  the  increase.  Mr. 
Gay  said  that  the  suggestion  from  Mr.  Perkins  had  been  made  at 
an  accidental  meeting  in  Washington  a  month  ago.  Mr.  Perkins 
had  explained  that  the  witnesses  for  the  railways  had  been  one- 
sided, and  that  he  did  not  like  it,  as  he  was  just  as  much  inter- 
ested    in     manufacturing     and     producing     as    in    the    railways. 

The  sum  total  of  the  testimony  of  the  furniture  people  was 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  present  advance  because  it  dis- 
criminated against  them,  leaving  lower  and  more  favorable  rates 
to  furniture  people  at  other  points  where  the  rates  have  not 
been  advanced. 

C.  J.  Bertschy,  of  Milwaukee,  traffic  manager  of  the  Schlitz 
Brewing  Company,  testified  that  the  advances  would  result  in 
$172,510  of  additional  expense  to  them.  Asked  as  to  how 
closely  his  company  was  affiliated  with  the  Union  Transit  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Bertschy  said  the  Schlitz  concern  had  no  financial 
interest  in  the  refrigerating  company,  but  that  it  "simply  had  a 
call  on  their  cars." 

The  -Appellate  Court  of  Indiana  has  rendered  a  decision  up- 
holding the  right  of  an  electric  railway  to  parallel  a  steam  rail- 
way and  operate  its  high  voltage  alternating  current  system  even 
though  it  interferes  with  and  renders  useless  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  of  the  steam  road.  The  suit  was  brought  in  the 
Elkhart  Circuit  Court  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
against  the  Lake  Shore  and  South  Bend  Electric  to  enjoin  the 
latter  from  operating  its  high  voltage  system.  The  trial  court 
denied  injunctive  relief,  and  the  plaintiff  appealed,. 

The  appellant  based  its  right  of  relief  upon  a  line  of  early 
decisions  that  "one  who  for  his  own  purpose  brings  upon  his 
land  and  conducts  and  keeps  thereon  things  likely  to  do  mis- 
chief, if  it  escapes,  is  prima  facie  answerable  for  all  the  damage 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  escape."  The  complaint 
also  alleges  that  the  appellate  operated  its  high  voltage  system 
without  installing  necessary  devices  for  minimizing  the  induc- 
tion of  the  electric  current,  to  the  damage  of  the  appellee,  and 
was  to  that  extent  a  nuisance. 

The  Appellate  Court  held  that  the  electric  company  was  mak- 
ing lawful  use  of  the  franchise  conferred  upon  it  by  the  state 
in  a  manner  contemplated  by  the  statute,  and  that  such  act 
cannot  be  considered  a  nuisance  in  itself;  that  in  the  exercise 
of  such  franchise  no  negligence  has  been  shown  nor  any  wanton 
ur  unnecessary  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  complaining  com- 
pany, and  that  the  damages  occasioned  are  not  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  construction  of  the  electric  road,  but  are  inci- 
dental result  of  its  operation  and  not  recoverable.  The  Court 
further  said,  "that  no  suggestion  is  offereil  as  to  the  character 
or  success  of  these  devices  and  appliances  calculated  to  prevent 
induction  or  wliother  they  are  in  general  successful  use,  nor  is 
anything  said  in  the  way  of  approximating  tl)c  cost  to  the 
appellee  of  their  adoption  ;  nor  docs  it  appear  but  that  the  ap- 
pellant (steam  road)  might,  by  some  inexpensive  method,  have 
prevented  the  annoyance  to  which  it  is  now  subjected.  For 
these  reasons  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court  in  denying  in- 
junctive relief  is  affirmc<l. 
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CAR    BUILDING. 

Ill,-  Cnolina.  Chtuhl'utd  .'i  ()h\o  lias  ordered  l,(XX)  50  li.n  steel 
hopper  cars. 

The  Seiv  York  Central  I'V  Hudson  River  is  in  tiu-  market  for 
1.000  box  cars  mid    110  refrigerator  ears. 

the  Uoxlon  liletnled  has  ordered  SO  scmi-conibustiblc  cars 
from  the  Lnronia  Car  Company.     This  item  is  not  confirnicd. 

I  he  Xew  Vork  Despatch  Refrigerator  Line  has  ordered  300 
thirty  ton   refrigerator  cars    from   iju-   Whipple   Car   Company. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS. 

I'he  I'hitiifio.  [\i>ik  Island  I'r  Pacifu-  is  taking  t>i<ls  on  a  few 
machine  tools,  but  il  is  not  dctinitcly  known  Ikiw  ni.iny  will  be 
ordered. 

I  he  San  Hieno  lllectric  Railway,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  placed 
an  order  with  the  VVestinKhoiisc  Mlcclric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, PittsburBh.  Pa.,  for  two  1,000,-k.w..  600  volt,  514-r.p.m. 
generators,  to  be  driven  by  Wcstinj;lioiisc- Parsons  low  pressure 
steam  turbines  rumiing  at  3,()00  r.p.m.  The  generators  and  tur- 
bines will  be  connected  through  Mclville-McAlpine  reduction 
gears.  In  addition  to  this  equipment  the  Westingliouse  company 
will  shortly  ship  one  1.200-k.w.,  600-volt,  80-r.p.ni.  engine  type 
direct  current  generator  to  the  same  company. 

IRON     AND    STEEL. 

The  Erie  has  ordered  400  tons  of  structural  steel  from  the 
.American   Bridge  Company. 

The  Xeiv  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  in  the  market  for 
about  200  tons  of  bridge  steel. 

The  St.  Louis  &  Soutlnvestcrn  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for 
4,800  tons  of  heavy  section  rails. 

The  Boston  Elevated  is  in  the  market  for  4,500  to  5,000  tons 
of  structural  steel   for  extensions. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  ordered  150  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the   Phoenix   Bridge  Company. 

The  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  has  ordered  350  tons  of  structural 
steel   from   the   .American   Bridge  Company. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  is  in  the  market  for  car  floats, 
which  will  require  about  900  tons  of  steel  plates. 

The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  has  ordered  8,000  tons 
of  rails   from  the  United   States  Steel   Corporation. 

The  Chicago,  Mihvaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  ordered  240  tons  of 
structural    steel    from    the    .American    Bridge    Company. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  ordered  29,000  tons  of  O.  H. 
rails   from  the  Tennessee   Coal,   Iron   h   Railroad   Company. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  ordered  100  tons  of  steel  for  a  bridge 
over  the  Erie  Canal,  at  Buffalo,  from  the  .American  Bridge 
Corrvpany. 

The  Norfolk  &  IVestern  has  ordered  30,000  tons  of  rails,  the 
order  being  equally  divided  between  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany and   Pennsylvania   Steel   Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  two  small 
bridges,  requiring  about  150  tons  of  steel,  and  is  said  to  be  in 
the  market  for  300  tons  of  steel  for  a  bridge  in  Baltimore  and 
one   in   Delaware. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — There  have  been  no  important 
developments  in  the  steel  market  this  week.  The  large  roads 
have  as  vet  made  no  announcement  as  to  their  rail  requirements 
for  1911. 


Acme  Culverts  in  South  America. 

The  Canton  Culvert  Company,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  recently  sold 
a  large  order  of  its  corrugated  metal  culverts  to  Brazil.  Al- 
though the  shipment  containing  several  carloads  of  4,  5  and  6-ft. 
diameter  culverts  left  New  York  by  boat  October  15,  it  is  not 
expected  that  it  will  reach  its  destination  until  some  time  next 
spring.  A  representative  of  the  railway  in  connection  with 
which  these  culverts  are  to  be  used  said :  ''We  are  buying  your 
large  size  nestable  culverts  for  use  along  our  railway  in  place 


wl  oilirr  Hlylc  Jim.dl  bridg'^  "r  culverld.  It  I*  a  serious  proposi- 
tion to  tran.iport  bridge  work  or  any  thing  that  cannot  be  shipped 
in  jimall  and  light  iirctions,  and  the  country  is  so  flat  that  no 
large  bridgei  arc  rc(|uired.  By  u»mg  'Acme'  culverts  wc  can 
get  thrui  to  their  destination,  section  by  section,  if  necessary, 
iiiiuli  earlier  tli;in  anything  else  which  would  serve  our  purposes 
with  equal  assurances  of  permanent  service.  These  culverts 
must  be  transported  inland  by  river,  on  small  houseboats,  a 
great  distance.  If  they  reach  their  destination  by  next  April  we 
shall  be  satisfied.  Wc  calculate  that  our  laborers,  who,  as  you 
may  imagine,  arc  not  any  too  intelligent,  can  easily  set  them  up. 
We  import  most  of  our  men  and  have  some  trouble  in  keeping 
ibcm."  The  Canton  Culvert  Company  states  that  its  "Acme" 
nestable  culverts  arc  being  used  abroad  in  large  quantilies  in 
l!r;i/.il,  Peru,  Argentina,  Coh^mbia,  Pliilippines,  Santo  Domingo, 
Cuba,  Japan,  Sudan,  India  and  other  porls  of  the  world. 


The   Randall   Graphite   Sheet    Lubricator. 

The  lubricating  value  of  graphite  has  long  been  recognized, 
but  it  has  not  been  extensively  used  for  journal  bearings  of  rail- 
way rolling  stock  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  applying  it. 
This  relates  to  the  trouble  found  in  getting  the  graphite  to  the 
right  place  and  keeping  it  there  by  the  usual  method  of  mixing 
graphite  and  oil.  Oil  lubrication  is  based  on  the  thory  of  a 
separation  of  the  journal  and  the  bearing  surfaces  by  a  thin  oil 
film,  and  its  success  depends  on  a  continuous  flow  of  oil.  When 
this  ceases  the  metals  are  in  contact,  and  there  are  undue  fric- 
tion, rapid  wear  and  hot  bearings.  The  large  brass  melting  fur- 
naces used  by  railways,  and  the  great  number  of  car  bearings 
made  per  day  by  every  large  railway,  is  striking  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  car  bearings  are  worn  out,  and  all  this  wear 
means  the  consumption  of  power  and  fuel  to  overcome  its  re- 
sistance. Soft  hearings  have  less  tendency  to  heat  and  cut  under 
deficient  oil  supply,  and  the  combination  of  soft  metal  and  graph- 
ite in  a  stable  form  would  appear  to  be  the  ideal  arrangement 
for  car  and  locomotive  bearings. 

In  the  Randall  graphite  sheet  lubricator  this  desirable  com- 
bination has  been  effected.  It  is  made  of  small  cones  of  solid 
graphite  about  %  •"■  in  diameter  and  }i  in.  long,  molded  on  thin 
copper  netting.  This  is  placed  in  the  bearing  shell  and  the  bab- 
bitt or  soft  metal  is  cast  around  it  so  that  the  ends  of  the  cones 
are  flush  with  the  bearing  surface  of  the  filled  bearing. 

Besides  the  large  saving  in  wear  of  journals  and  bearings,  and 
in  the  power  consumed  in  overcoming  the  friction  due  to  wear, 
there  is  also  a  considerable  saving  in  oil,  amounting  to  about  90 
per  cent.,  due  to  the  use  of  the  graphite  sheet  lubricator.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  use  the  original  application  of  oil  in  sponging 
the  box ;  a  further  use  of  oil  is  unnecessary,  as  the  graphite  sup- 
plies a  constant  and  effective  lubricant.  It  is  believed  that  the 
use  of  oil  at  any  time  is  unnecessary  when  the  graphite  sheet 
lubricator  is  applied,  and  further  experience  may  demonstrate 
this  to  be  true. 

These  statements  may  be  surprising  to  many  mechanical  offi- 
cers, but  they  have  been  sustained  by  actual  service  on  a  number 
of  prominent  roads  during  the  past  year.  The  Southern  Pacific 
began  using  the  sheet  graphite  lubricator  in  October,  1907,  on 
the  trailers  of  heavy  passenger  locomotives  on  the  line  between 
Portland  and  San  Francisco— a  portion  of  the  line  where  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  hot  bearings.  They  have  been  so  successful 
that  all  heavy  passenger  engines  on  that  line  arc  now  fitted  with 
the  Randall  bearings  in  the  front  engine  trucks,  as  well  as  on 
the  trailing  trucks.  The  Burlington  has  also  used  this  material 
in  trailing  trucks  of  heavy  passenger  engines  with  success  and 
satisfaction.  They  are,  however,  making  a  larger  use  of  it  for 
car  bearings,  and  have  placed  in  service  1,000  car  bearings  with 
the  Randall  graphite  sheet  lubricator  in  them.  One  hundred  of 
these  bearings  are  in  service  under  the  special  observation  of  the 
test  department,  which  is  making  a  careful  investigation  of  their 
economy.  Another  of  the  important  Western  railways  has  been 
experimenting  with  the  graphite  sheet  lubricator,  and  has  found 
it  especially  useful  in  trying  service  in  the  bearings  of  trailing 
trucks  of  Pacific  type  locomotives.  Where  these  have  given 
trouble  from  hot  boxes  nearly  every  day,  when  lubricated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  Randall  graphite  lubricator  has  been  running 
three  months  without  any  trouble  from  hot  bearings.  This  lu- 
bricator is  made  by  the  Strong,  Carlisle  &  Hammond  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 


FERROCARRILES    NACIONALES  DE   MEXICO— SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 
(National  Railways  of   Mexico.) 

Xcvi,  Vr,„K  rirrtrr-  The  two  deeds  of  transfer  mentioned  above  were  executed  in  New  York 

Mexico  Office:                                                             -New  York  Uffice.  ^.^^  .^  ^^^^  j^^^l  j^^_^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  transfers  had  previously  been  authorized 

Primeka  Calle  DE  Veraga,  209.                                          No.  25  Broad  Street.  [^y   jj,g    Department    of   Communications   and    Public    Works    the    documents 

were   protocolized   in    the   City   of  Mexico,   on   the   register   books   of   Notary 

-,      ^     ».    ,.v  ,:.  Juan   M.  Villela.                                                                         ^         , 

To  the  Stockholders;  -pjjg   Board  of   Directors   entered   into   negotiations    for   the   acquisition    of 

In   compliance   with   the   provisions    of   Article   48    of   the    T-y-Laws   of   the  aU  or  at  least  a  laree  majority  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  the   l'an-.\merican 

Company     the    Board   of    Directors   has  the   honor  to   present   to  the   stock-  Railroad  Company  and  the  Veracruz  &  Isthmus   Railroad,   considermg  that 

^.o^lpaIly,    iiic    ijucu   u.    ^  ,^y.<                                              j    j   i           in    iQin  these    lines    had    great    signihcance    in    connection    with    the    luture    develop- 

holders  the  report  of  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  JU,  lyiu.  ^^^^  ^^  ^l^^^,    Co,„pany_   ^nj   although   the   contracts  covering  these  acquisi- 
tions   were    executed   after   June    30th    of   this    year    and   do    not.    therefore, 

EXECUTION     OF    AND    COMPLIANCE     WITH     THE     BANKERS'     AGBEE-  properly  pertain   to  the   period   covered  by  this  report,   the   Board  of   Direc- 

MENT   OF   FEBEUAEY  29.    1908.  tors  deem  it  expedient  to  inform  the  Stockholders  of  this  fact,  though  only 

,.    .       .  ,  in  general  terms,   on  account  of  the  corresponding  deeds  not  having  as  yet 

The    Bankers'    Agreement   of   February   29,    I90S,   has   been   complied  with  ^^^^    executed, 

in  all   respects    both   in  regard  to  the  receipt  of  the  certificates  of  stock  of  It    would   be   deemed   proper   to   observe,    with    respect   to    these   contracts, 

the    former    Mexican    Central    Railway    Company    Limited    and    the    former  t^J-.  in  all^orobability.  ^acc^^^^^^^^^                                                                        made 

National    Railroad   Company   of   Mexico,   called   for  conversion,   and   in   rela-  j^^^   ^^  ^i^^^^   railroads   will   in   the   near   future  be  sufficient   to   fully   cover 

lion    to   the   distribution    of  the   stocks   and   bonds   of  the    Ferrocarriles   Na-  the  expenses  of  operation   as   uell  as  the  fixed  charges. 

1       J      \i-    •        /M,t  „„,i    Poii«„v.=  ^f   M^virnl  The   Interoceanic    Railway    Company    of    Mexico    (Acapulco   to    \  eracruz) 

Cionales  de   xMexico    (National    Railways  of   Mexico).  Limited     which    as   the    Stockholders    understand,    is   operated    by   this    Com- 

The  shares  and  bonds  of  the   former   Mexican   Central    Railway   Company  ^^^^^  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Mexican  Southern  Railway  Company. 

Limited   and   the   former    National    Railroad   Company   of   Mexico   have   con-  covering   the    rental    of   the   latter    Company's   properties    for   the   balance   of 

tinued  to  be   presented   for  conversion    and  at  June   30th   of  this  year   the  ^he^''-  -e^ed^by^i.s^conces^^^^^^ 

number    and    proportion    of    these    certificates    exchanged    tor    those    ot    tnis  Raji^ay,    it    is   stipulated    in    said    contract    that,    after    the    expiraton    of   the 

Company  is  shown  in  the  following  statement:  former    Company's    concessions,    the    rental    contract    will    continue    in    favor 

of  the  Ferrocarriles  Nacionales  de   Mfxico    (National   Railways  of   Mexico). 

_         .     ^                 ^.       ,-^^      ,    ,           ,oin  The    rental    stipulated    is   the   equivalent    of   the    amount    necessary    to   cover 

Statement   of   Securities   Deposited    up   to  the  30th   of   June.    1910.  ^j^^    payment    of    the    principal    and    interest    of    the    bonds    issued    by    the 

in    acccrdance    with    the    plan    cf    the    6th    of    April,    1908.  Mexican    Southern    Railway    Company,   and   to   reimburse   the    Capital    Stock, 

paying    thereon    progressive    dividends    not    to    exceed    at    any    time    o    per 

SECURITIES  OF  THE  MEXICAN  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  COMPANY  LIMITED.  cent.  ^J^'^H^-J^^'^:^^]^,^    t':umrin*',he^'nei""fu"\nd    wlii 

Per  Out-  I'tr  ^^,j„  yj^jj  considerable  profit  directly  to  the  Interoceanic  Railway,  and 
Total  Issue.  Deposited.  Cent,  standing.  Cent.  indirectly  to  the  Ferrocarriles  Nacionales  de  Mexico  (National  Railways 
Ten  Per  Cent.  Notes $500  0.00  $500  100.00  °  j^'  doe's"  Aot  aopear  necessary  to  sav  more  concerning  the  great  ad- 
Five  Per  Ct.  Priority  Bds.  6,597,000  $5,192,000  78.70  1.405,000  21.30  vantages  oflfeied  bv  the  acquisition  of  the  only  railroad  that  connects 
First  Mortgage  Bonds...  264,06-'  225,715  85.48  38,347  14.52  the  State  of  Oaxaca  with  our  System.  .  Federal 
Consolidat.^iMtg.   Bonds.   109,020,000     105,359,000     96.64     3,661,000       3.36  Co^^j^^^^nTT  Ve    Na^tio7ar=L?hol'd^  C^^^^^^^^^ 

First   Income    Bonds 32,706,000       32,329,100     98.84        376,900       1.16  ,tniction   of  a  bridge  over  that   part   of   the   Rio   Grande   belonging  to   this 

Reeistered  Income  Bonds.            325,200             314,000     96.55           11.200        3.45  country,    to    connect    the    towns    of    Matamoros,    State    of    Tamaulipas     and 

Registered  income  lionas.           •>  '  •              ,,,,,(,no     0974          30  000           >6  Brownsville,    State    of    Te.xas,    and    the    St.    Louis,    Brownsville    &    Mexico 

Second   Income   Bonds...      11,284,000       ll,2o4,OOU     99. /4          ju.uuu         .-o  r^ji^^.j      ;,  ,he   owner  of  the  concession   issued  bv  the   Government   of   the 

Shares      59,127,100       59,038,900     99.85          88,200         .15  United   St-ites  of   .America   for   the  construction   of  that   part  of   the   bridge 

. . located    in    the    State    of    Texas,    and    these    Companies    agreed    to    the    or- 

Total    $219,323,862  $213,712,715     97.44  <5,6M.U7        2.5.  f™^"^  Lc^^t'^^  ^^Ll° j"^^    f!^  ^nd  '(^0!^%^;^^ dia^^ 

„ „, comoanv     shall     take    charge     of     the     construction     and     operation     of     said 

SECURITIES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY   OF  MEXICO.  bridge      The  result  of  this  agreement   was   the   organization   of   the   Browns_ 

Per          Out-            Per  ville-Matamoros    Bridge    Company,    under    the    laws    of    the    Territory    of 

Tntil  Issue        DcDositcd       Cent       standing       Cent.  Arizona,   and   the   concessions   referred  to   will   be   transferred  to   that   Com- 

Total  Issue.       Deposited.     Cent,     stanauig.      cent.  .^    ^^_^    course,    with    the    authority    granted    by    the    Governments    of 

Preferred  Stock    $32,000,000     $31,997,300     99.99          $2,700       0.01  Mexico    and    the    United    States    of    .America.     The    Capital    Stock    of    the 

Second  Preferred  Stock..      22,043,600       22.002.600     99.81           41,000       0.19  ^;i;|^^„i^^°""'='">'      '*"'      subscribed      in      equal      parts    by    both     Railway 

Common   Stock    284,600             147,500     51.83         137,100     48.17  "i^^was^considered   advantageous   to   reorganize   the    E.xpress    Service    over 

Deferred  Stock   11,021,800       11,021,800   100.00         0.00  ,,,g     Company's    lines,    which    had    previously    been     performed    by     Wells 

Fargo    &    Company    on    the    former    Mexican    Central    Railway,    and    bv    the 

-.      ,                                   t^ci-„nnn     tfi?i*;o7nn     00  71      «l8n«no       0  27  N.itional    Kxprcss   Company   on    the   lines  of   the    former    National    Railroad 

Tot.ll    $65,330,000     $65,169,200     99.73       $180,800        V.Z,  Company  of   Mexico.     The   result  of  the  negotiations  entered   into  with  this 

end   in   view    was  that    this   t  ompany    and   Wells    Fargo   &    Company    organ- 

TOTAL   NUMBER   OF  SECURITIES   OF   BOTH   COMPANIES.  j^^j    ^    limited    company    in    accordance    with    the    laws    of    the    Republic    of 

,                Out              Per  Mexico,   under   the  name   of   the    "Compania   Mfxicana    de   Express,    S     A.    . 

T^           .    ,       r^     .         .      !i-            r-.„.  the    obiect    of    which    was    to    perform    express    service    in    the    Republic    ol 

Issued.           Deposited.      Cent,     standing.      (  ent.  \1«^°°)"Vhe  organization   ha^!ing  been   perfected,   the   said  company  execu- 

Bonds  and  Shares $284,673,862  $278,881,915     97.97  $5,791,947       2.03  ,g,,    ^.i,^    ,he    Ferrocarriles    N.-icionales    de    Mexico    (National    Railways    of 

Mexico)    a    contract    covering    the    operation    of    express    service    on    its    sys- 
All  the  above  amounts  in  United  States  Currorcy.  t^^     an,]    by    virtue    of    this    contract    your    Company    and    the    lines    which 
The  remaining  Five  Per  Cent.  Gold  Notes  of  the  former  Mexican  Central  j^   operates     in    their   capacity   of    transportation    companies,    receive    as   corn- 
Railway    Company    Limited,    to    which    reference    was    made    in    the    annual  pensation    for    providing    the    facilities    necessary    for    the    perform.ince    of 
report  last   year,  and  which   were  assumed  by  your  Company  together   with  ,,,g   service,    50   per   cent,    of   the    gross   earnings   that    may    be    received   on 
other  obligations  of  that  Company,   have  been   paid  in   full,  and  the   Equip-  ,he    entire    System,    the    balance    going    to    the    Compania    Mexican.^    de    tx- 
ment    Hoods  and  Notes  of   the  said   former   Mexican   Central    Railway   Com-  ess     S      A.      Furthermore,    the    Capital    Stock    of    the    Express    C  ompany. 
panv   Limitc.l  are  being   paid  as  they  mature.                             .  totally  paid   in  cash  bv  Wells    Fargo  &  Company    was  fixed   at   one    million 
There  remains   pending   payment,  therefore,  of  the  obligations  referred  to  p»,os    in    the    Deed    of    Incorporation,    represented    by    ten    thousanil    snares 
only  the  amount  shown  in  the  attached  General  Balance  Sheet,  or  $4,708,000,  „'(    one    hundred    pesos    each,    which    were    dividcil    into    two    series     .V    and 
as  compared  with  $37,046,238.72  at  June  30.    1909.              ,        .      ^  B,    of    five    thousand    shares    each,    Series    A    sh.ires    licing    assignrd    to    this 
In    order    to    give    greater    scope    to    the    certificates    of    this    Company    on  Company,    free    from    all    expense,    as   compensation    for    our    having    agreea 
the    market     the    Fir<il    and    Second    Preferred    Shares    have    been    listed    on  (^   ,he  organization   of  the    Express  Company.      It   was  also  provided    in   tlie 
Exchanges   in    Itasle,   Geneva   and   Zurich,    Switzerland,    and   the    Prior    Lien  1,^^,1    „(    Incorporation    that    out    of    the    gross    earnings    ol    the    I  oinpania 
Bonds    have   been    listed   on    the    F.xchanges   in    Berlin    and    Frankfort,    Ger-  Mfxicana   de   Express,   S.    A.,   on  the   lines  of   the   I-crrocarriles   Nacionales 
manv       In    connection    with    these    listings    the    Company    has    only    .issumed  je    Mexico     (N.itional     Railways    of    Mexico)    a    cumul.itive    n'.\"""'"'    "  . 
the    obligation     to    communicate    and     publish     in    due    time     advertisements  cent,    should   be    set    aside    (..r   a    period    of    hve    years,    which    would    t>e 
relative    to    the    payment    of    dividends    and    interest,    redemption    of    bonds,  .^signed,    preferably,    to    shares    of    the    A    series.      In    view    of    this    and    in 
etc       The   lis  ing  of   the   Second    Preferred   Shares  on    the   Paris   Bourse   has  „ec„'Vdance    with    contract    entered    into    with    the    Ferrocarriles    Nacionales 
luo  been   accomplished.  de  Mexico    (National    Railways  of   Mexico)     m   its  eapac.ly   as  «  transporta- 
tion   company,    as    already    stated,    your    Company     should     receue    59    per 
aponiBiTinM    nv    RAILWAY    LINES  cent     of    the    gross    earnings    mentioned.     The     B    series    shares    are    aiso 
ACaUWITION    01     RAILWAY    LIHE8.  ""itied  to  9  p-r  cent,  cumulative  for  a  period  of  l\vc  years,  but  subordinate 
Bubildlary    Companlei.  ,0   the   9    per    cent,    corresponding    to    shares  of   the    .A    series.      .Any    balance 
„     ..      r-                     I                 •  I       ui  left    over     after    providing    for    the    Reserve    ami    Sinking    1-unds.    is    to    be 
By    the    mirchase    from    the    Southern    Pacific    Comnaiiy    of   .t   considerable  ^Yvided/ri'V.iM  between   the   two   series   of    shares, 
number    of*   share,    of    The     Mrsican     Intern.iti.jna      (<ailrond    t  niupany     the  d'vtd'd   '';';;""',    information    and    u,    view    of    its    importance    the    Board 
Ferrocarriles   Na.i. males  de    Mesuo   (Nati..„al    Railways  of   Mexico)    became  ,.  ^'    "    "'•^'  ,":  "\he    suTckh^^^^^                     the    gross    F.xpfess    receipts    of    the 
the    owner    of    JO,l.023    of    the    t.,l.il     '07.1)82    shares    coniprising    the    Capita  'A"' '"     ^  Mi^icana   de    Fxprest^S^            on   the  lines  of   vour   Company   for 
Stock  issue.l  bv  that  Company,  and  this  pennj.led  the  execution  of  the  <lee  heTs"  "en  mon"    s  of  it,  opera  ion    (September    1.    lOO-).  to  June  .10.    1910). 
tran.ferring    all    of    the    properties    of    The    Mexican    International    Railroad  '^':,V.,7oT"s42  982    0    Mexican    Currenrv.    out    of    which    the    Company. 
Company  .0   the    Ferrocarriles   NaC.nale,   de    Mixico    (National    Radways  ol  »™7'    ;;;"r*;i',mrrom,.anv,    is   entitled    to    50    per    cent.,    or    $1 .271  49l.(i5 
Mexico);    which    transfer   took   effect   as  of  date  June   30.    1910.  ilUxirnii    ('.  trcncv     and    on    account    of    dividend,    declared    on    the    Capital 
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It  liail  uriaiittril.  ami  aomr  ( 
rallwav  liiira  or  limt  rlinrit  •! 
Ilir  Irniiafrr  of  llir  Mroliun 
the  I'rirocaliilr*  Nm  iiiiuilr« 
liiil  lirrn  >'<iii*iMniii>ilr<l,  II  wj 
ahoiilil  ctuittiiur  iii  rKi^lnit-r, 
ilinicillllra  III  lllr  ni'i'iillilllllK 
itaiv  r«(H>ii«r  Ivxintiitit  mikI 
"Tlir  I  iiiii|ilri>  Sliiiri  l.inr 
Slc«iii*lii|>  (  (iiiiimiiy,"  wlilrli 
law*  i>(  Ihc  ir^iirrtlvr  Slair 
wliicli    lliry    wnc   iirKOiii^fit 

l'*or    llie    ■aiiir    rra«>>ii.     ■*•  ' 
iatcil    ticlwrni    llir    Alan 
wia  (IrrnirtI   ilr<iriil>lr   i' 
a    rompanv    nainril    "'Mi< 
laiiitpil  iiiiiirr  Ihr   law*  i>i    tii 
o(   whuli  rompanv   wcrr   iliily 
■cqiiimi    alt    llir    proiirrlie*.    i 
«b<nr 


i(  llicHi  rompanlr*  owned  mcliiaivrly  iprlalii 
r  Ihr  o|M-ialion  o(  i-rrlalii  other  lliir*.  When 
t  i-iiital  Kailwnv  uiol  •iiliinlUt  v  loinpaiiira  to 
,|r     MO. ho     iN'ali.Mial     KallwdV*    ol     Mni.oi 

.    ...ii.olnr.l    Uli.lr.ltablr    that    llir ipjilir* 

it>  llirir  rotiliiinnlur  woiilil  mil  only  <  all*r 
III  i'oniirrlion  lli^irwilh  liiit  nUo  iiiinrrr* 
rr  llirtr  rlt<  tlllialiilUT*  wnc  llir  lullowiliu: 
Company"'  ami  "Ihr  Mr«iroii  «r  Nurllirm 
have  Imtm  iliaiolvril  In  arronlam  r  with  the 
•    of    the    Unlteil    Stnirt    ul    Ainrrka,    under 

of    the    rlo*c    rrlnliiin«hli)    whlrli    ex- 

iiiv    anil    (nahiiila    Cual    (  ompany.    It 

.  "c   two  romiiniiir*,  and   to   that    end 

'     ii.oliilalrd    I'onI    (  nmpany."    wa«    or- 

.     SI  ,1,.    ,,(   Coliirailo,   the  corimrale  ilociiincnt* 

piotucollced   in  the   City  of  Mexico,  it  havins 

ight*,    eir.,    of    the    two   rompanir*    in^nlioned 


THK     HOARD    OK     DIUF.CT0R8. 

Tlir  Hoard  ol  Dircilor*  li.ii  pioirnlnl  rrniilnrlv,  nol  only  in  siirli  mat 
ter»  a*  pertain  exrliivively  to  the  Directors  ir«idrnt  in  Mexico.  Imt  iil*o 
in  tho«e  ronreiiiinu  which,  in  arcorilanrr  willi  llie  llyl.aws,  it  l>ecamc 
neceinary  to  nhlain  the  vote  of  the  Local  lloaid  resident  in  tie*/  York, 
the  relation*  with  which  have  hren  wholly  luilisfactory  and  in  perfect 
accord. 

It  is  with  mnch  regret  that  the  Roard  haj  to  inform  the  Stockholders 
ol  the  loMi  *ii*taincd  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Julio  M.  I.imnntour,  which 
occuried  on  Octolicr  II,  I90<J.  Mr.  Niartin  (..  Kibon,  by  designation  of 
the  Hoard,  was  elected  to  till  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Limantour's 
death. 

During  the  year  Messr*.  Ernst  'riialmann.  James  Speyer,  Manuel  de 
Zamacona  (■  Incl.in  and  Samuel  ,M.  l-'clton  resigned  as  Directors,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  Twenty-six  of  the  Hy-I.aws  the 
Board  apooinled  Messrs.  Walter  T.  Rosen,  flans  Winterfclill,  Emilio 
Pardo  ami  Hugo  Schcrer,  Jr.,  respectively,  to  act  in  their  stead  until  the 
holtling  of  the  (lencral  Meeting  of  .Shareholders  at  which  this  report  is 
presented. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Clause  14  of  the  Deed  of  In- 
cor^ration  of  the  Company,  the  term  of  the  first  group  of  the  three  into 
which  the  Board  of  Directors  is  divided  having  expired,  which  is  composed 
of  Messrs.  I.uis  Elgucro.  Ricardo  Iloncy,  William  II.  Nichols.  Jos6 
Signoret.  Walter  T.  Rosen  (substitute  of  Mr.  Ernst  Thalmann).  jaracs  N. 
Wallace  .ind  Emilio  I'ardo  (substitute  of  Mr.  Manuel  de  Zamacona  * 
Inclan)^  seven  Directors  should  be  elected  at  the  General  Meeting,  to 
hold  oflic;  until  the  meeting  of  1911,  and  in  addition  two  to  fill  the  un- 
expired trrm  of  Messrs.  Samuel  M.  Kclton  and  Julio  M.  Liraantour,  to 
hold  oflice  until  the  meeting  of  1912.  The  outgoing  Directors  may  be 
reelected. 

The  Commissaries,  Messrs.  I.uis  Mrndcz  and  Salvador  M.  Cancino,  and 
their  substitutes,  Messrs.  Emilio  Pardo  and  Porfirio  Diaz,  Jr.,  appointed 
at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  shall  cease  to  exercise  their  functions  on 
the  date  of  tho  present  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders. 

In  accordance  with  Article  27,  of  the  By-Laws,  the  Board  of  Directors 
elected  Mr.  Jose  Y.  Limantour  as  Cliairman  of  the  Board  and  Mr.  Pablo 
M.acedo  as  Vice-Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  same  conditions 
extended  during  the  past  year  viith  Mr.  Limantour  as  in  the  one  preceding, 
that  is  to  say  he  still  held  the  office  of  Minister  of  Finance  and  Public 
Credit,  he  asked  to  l>e  excused  from  asuming  the  duties  of  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  Pablo  Macsdo,  in  his  capacity  of  \'icc-Chairman,  therefore  dis- 
charged  the  duties  of   Chairman. 

OPERATION    OF   THE   LINES. 

The  administration  of  the  Company's  affairs  and  the  operation  of  its 
line*  have  been  carried  on  without  interruption  during  the  fiscal  year 
I909l<'10.  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Board  informs  the 
Stockholders  of  the  gratifying  results  achieved,  notwithstandinc  our  having 
suffered,  as  was  but  natural,  from  the  effects  of  the  general  loss  of  crops 
throughout  the  Republic  and  the  financial  depression  experienced  during 
the   year    190S. 

These  results  appear  in  Ih;  Accounts  and  Balance  Sheet  submitted  to 
the  Annual  Meeting,  as  well  as  in  the  report  rendered  by  the  President 
of  the  Companv  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  which  accompanies  this 
report.  Reference  to  the  President's  report  and  accompanying  statements 
will   give   full   details   regarding  the   operation    of    the   property. 

As  the  Stockholders  were  informed  by  the  Board  at  the  General  Meet- 
ing of  1909,  the  exceptionally  heavy  rains  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Republic  during  the  month  of  .-Xugust,  1909,  caused  r.erious  damage  to  that 
portion  of  the  system  located  in  the  region  mentioned.  Immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  do  the  ncccsary  work  to  open  the  line  and  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  the  damage  was  not  only  temporarily  repaired  but  some 
permanent  work  had  been  done  which  materially  improved  the  con^lition 
of  portions  of  the  Road.  This  meant  a  very  heavy  expenditure  for  the 
Company,  which,  in  round  numbers,  amounts  to  $3,282,300  Mexican 
Currency. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  under  review  the  conductors  and 
engineers  of  foreign  nationality  tried  to  induce  the  Company  to  adopt 
certain  rules  and  conilitions  which  would  tend  to  give  them  rights 
over  nztives  occupying  similar  positions,  threatening  to  strike  if  their  de- 
mands were  not  granted.  The  Board  of  Directors  worked  energetically 
and  by  exercising  ncccsary  prudence  was  able  to  handle  the  situation  in 
such  a  way  as  not  only  to  satisfy  the  conductors  and  engineers  mentioned, 
but  to  uphold  the  principle  of  giving  preference  to  the  Mexican  employees 
under  equal  circumstances;  this  in  accordance  with  the  regulation  in  effect 
that  foreign  employees  who  properly  performed  their  duties  would  be 
kept  in  the  service,  thus  recognizing  their  personal  merits;  the  unaci- 
standing  being  that,  under  equal  conditions,  percference  would  be  given 
to  native  employees  with  a  view  to  stimulating  the  native  element,  so  that 
in  course  of  time  the  Company  would  be  able  to  use  native  employees  in 
its  service  as  far  as  possible.  The  Board  of  Directors,  through  the  Press, 
made  known  all  the  details  of  this  incident,  and,  lu.  doubt,  these  are  known 
to    the    Stockholders. 

ACCOVNTS    AMD    DITIDEMDS. 

Embodied  in  the  report  to  the  Stockholders  will  be  found  the  Balance 
Sheet  and  Income  Account  corresponding  to  the  fiscal  year  1909-1910, 
which  show  the  financial  condition  of  the  Company  as  of  June  30.  1910, 
and  which  have  been  duly  audited  by  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Com- 
pany, Chartered  .\crountants,  and  approved  by  the  Commissaries. 

.■\s  the  Stockholders  will  note  by  said  Balance  Sheet  and  Income  .\c- 
count.  the  results  obtained  permitted  the  payment  of  a  1  per  cent,  divi- 
dend   on    First    Preferred    Shares    for    the    second    half    of    the    year    1909, 


anil  of  2  iwr  frnl.  for  Ihr  fir«l  half  of  1910,  making  a  total  dividend  of  .1 
per  cent.,  which  rxcreded  by  I  per  cent,  the  dividend  guarantred  on  ihU 
•fork  by  Ihr  llred  of  Inrorfioration  of  the  (  ompnny.  Now,  if  ihr  Stock 
holilrr.  apiirovr  'he  propo.illon  whirh  the  Hoard  of  Dlrcrlor.  pr-rnt  to 
thrill,  to  the  rffrrt  that  an  additional  dividend  of  1  per  eeni.  br  drrl.ired, 
the  l-'ir.t  I'rrferred  Shaie*  will  receive  the  full  dividend  of  4  per  crnl. 
to  whii'h  thry  air  rnlilird  In  armrdance  with  the  Ktatutea  of  the  (om- 
pnny, iiiitwiili*laiidtnK  Ihr  fact  that  Ihr  pail  year  i*  only  the  second  of  the 
rxlatrnir  of  Ihr  roinpnny. 

The  drioil*   given   In   Ihl*   rrporl   emlx.dy  the  mo*i    '•■  ■      ■■■> 

during    the    (i«ral    yrar    iiniler     review    and    tlir    boi.l  ■  -^ 

of    mrrling*   of    Ihc    Hoard    of    Dirrrtor*    and    of    thr    I  "-. 

a*    wril    a*    thr    dorument*    prrlaining    thrreto,    arr    .i!  .     ,  /r 

Stockholdrr*,  »hould  they  dr«ire  to  refer  to  Iheiii  us  wouic  any  in- 
formatiriii  not  made  mention  of  In  Ihi*  report,  which  t  have  the  honor 
to    •iibmit    in    the    namr   of    the    Hoard    of    Dirrclor* 

PABLO    MACEDO. 

Mexico,    D.    P..    Octotier    5,    1910.  t'iceChairman. 

Mf.xrro.  I).  K.,  Septrmber  22,  1910. 
Lie.    PABLO    MACEDO. 

VIcn-Chairman   of    tho   Board: 

Dear  .Sir: 

I   beg  to  submit  to  your   Board   of   Directors   report   of  operationa  of  the 
property  for  Ihe  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 

RESULTS   OF  OPERATION. 

The   following  condensed  statement  of   Income  Account   shows  the   results 
of  the  year: 

Mexican  Currency. 

The  Gross  Earnings  from  all  sources  were $52,562,293.39 

The  total    Expenses  of  Operation   were  31.593,557.78 

Leaving   Net    Earnings  of    $20,968,735.61 

To  which  add: 

Interest  on  Securities  owned  1,165,742.28 

Other    Receipts    22,793.87 

Making     $22,157,271.76 

From  which  deduct: 

Taxes  and  Rentals   $413,067.7" 

Operating  Deficits  of  Subsidiary  Companies 
(Mexican-American  Steamship  Co.  and  Texas 
Mexican    Railway    Co.) 76,238.55 


$489,306.32 


Sundry  .\djustmcnts  of  Operating  Expenses: 

Material  Adjustment   Account..       $50,000.00 

Reserve  on  Additions  and  Bet- 
terments in  Suspense    61,652.08 

Reserve  for  accrued  Deprecia- 
tion on  Equipment  covered  by 
the  Prior  Lien  and  General 
Mortgages    980.000.00 

"Reserve  to  repair  Damages 
caused  by  Floods  in  Monterey 
District 1 ,000,000.00 


2,091,652.08 


2,580,958.40 

$19,576,313.36 
And: 
Interest    on     Funded     Debt    and    Equipment     and     Collateral 

Trusts,    etc 16,739,743.78 

Leaving  Balance  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss  .\ccount ^2,836,569.58 

And  deducting: 

Five  per  cent,   of  Net   Profits  transferred  to   Re- 
serve Fund    $141,828.47 

Dividend  on  Preferred  Shares,  three  per  cent...    1,729,974.00 

1.871.802.47 


Leaving  as  Net  Surplus  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910 

To  which  add: 
Net  Surplus  for  year  ended  June  30,  1909   


$964,767.11 
50,469.89 
Which  gives  a  total  Net  Surplus  at  June  30,   1910,  of $1,015,237.00 


*0n  account  of  the  extent  of  damage  done  by  the  floods  in  and  about 
Monterey  during  the  month  of  August,  1909,  it  has  been  decided  to  create 
this  reserve  fund  to  take  care  ef  the  heavy  expenditures  which  we  will 
have  to  incur  in  order  to  restore  our  lines  in  the  aiifected  district  to  standard. 

MILEAGE. 

The  following  table  gives  details  of  mileage  in  operation  at  June  30,  1910: 

Main  Line  and  Branches: 

Standard  Gauge. 

Kilometers.  Miles. 
Mexico     (Santiago)     to    center    of     Rio     Grande 

Bridge    1,290.684  801.998 

Colonia  to  Junction  with  Main  Line  at  Kilo  6. ..  .  5.791  3,598 

Cintura  Line — Santiago  to  San  Lazaro 5.089  3.162 

Connection    at   Gonzalez   Junctim    0.054  0.034 

Gonzalez  to  .■\cainbaro 84.256  52.354 

Branch  in  Yard  at  Acambaro 0.950  0.590 
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Kilometers.  Miles. 

San  Juan  Junction  to  Jaral  del  Valle 80.067  49.752 

Connection  with  the  "Y"  at  Salamanca 0.936  0.581 

Matehuala  Branch,  including  Potrero  Branch 65.212  40.521 

San  Luis  de  la  Paz  Branch   59.995  37.280 

Matamoros    Branch     331.078  205.723 

Cintura    Extension — San    Lazaro    to    Xico;    and 

Branch  to  Factories   5.183  3.221 

Jarita    Branch    30.800  19.139 

Mexico   (Buena  Vista)  to  Ciudad  Juarez 1,970.340  1,224.320 

Tampico  to  Monterey  and  Gomez  Palacio 882.100  S48.11S 

Chicalote  to  Tampico   652.678  405.558 

Irapuato  to  Guadalajara    259.100  160.998 

Guadalajara   to    Ameca    89.900  55.861 

Guadalajara  to  Manzanillo   356.052  221.242 

Torreon    to    Saltillo    307.694  191.193 

Mexico    (Buena  Vista)   to  Balsas    292.480  181.740 

Jimenez   to    Rosario    153.895  95.626 

Lcchcria    to   Aouico    141.200  87.738 

Vurecuaro  to  Los  Reyes  138.248  85.904 

Paredon  to  Saltillo  73.763  45.834 

Tula  to  Pachuca   70.200  43.621 

La  Vesa  to  San  Marcos  47.000  29.205 

San  Bartolo  to  Rio  Verde 42.356  26.319 

Tepenacasco  to  Honey   35.162  21.849 

Ocotlan  to  Atotoniico 34.922  21.700 

Silao  to   Guanajuato .         23.600  14.664 

Mexican  Union   Ry. — Rincon  de  Ramos  to  Cobre 

(Leased  Line)    17.070  10.607 

Telles   to    Paohuca    16.753  10.410 

Brittingham   to    Dinamita    10.240  6.363 

Tamp/ico  to  La  Barra   10.810  6.717 

Cintura  Ry.  of  the  nty  of  Mexico 9.572  S.948 

.Adrian   to   Santa   Barbara    8.363  5.197 

San  Luis  Potosi   to  Hacienda  de  Beneficio 8.350  5.189 

Kilo.  1228  to  Sulphur  Mine   5.245  3.259 

Santiago  Branch — Mexico  to  the  Customs  House           1.930  1.199 

Total.   Standard   Gauge    7,619.118  4.734.329 

Narrow   Gauge. 

Tacuba  Junction  (Kilo.  6)  to  Uruapan  and  Ex- 
tension to  Packing  House  "Popo" 511.899  318.081 

Michoacan  &  Pacific  Railway   (Leased  Line) 91.917  57.115 

PeralviPo  to  Beristain    164.200  102.030 

San    Agustin   to    Irolo    28.200  17.523 

Ventoqulpa  to  Tortugas    26.500  16.466 

Tepa  to  Pachuca    25.900  16.094 

Total,    Narrow    Gauge    848.616  527.309 

Total,  Main  Line  and  Branches 8,467.734  5,261.638 

Sidings   and  Yards: 

On  Main  Lines  (between  Mexico  and  New 
Laredo  and  Mexico  and  Ciudad  Juarez),  in- 
cluding >rexico  City  Terminals 512.067  318.186 

On    Branch   Lines    479.408  297.892 

Hidalgo    Division     30.657  19.049 

Total,  Sidings  and  Yards   1,022.132  635.127 

Grand  Total   9,489.866  5,896.765 

The  decreased  mileage  of  sidings  and  yards,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
is  accounted  for  by  a  re-measurement  ot  the  ex-Mexican  Central  property 
during  the  fiscal  year  under  review,  and  which  developed  this  difference. 

Kilometers,  Miles. 
Standard  Gauge.   Standard  Gauge. 

Texas   Mexican    Railway    260.475  161.853 

Kilometers,  Miles, 
Narrow  Gauge.       Narrow  Gauge. 

Tulancingo   Tramway    3.781  2.349 

Relinas — Decauville: 

To  Los  Reyes    9.650 

To  .Salinas    6.054 

15.704  9.758 

Arsnc*  Lcn«th  of   Lin*  Oparktad: 

The  average  length  of  line  operated  during  the  year  was  8,467.734  kilo- 
meters, or  5,261.638  milrs. 

WEIOHT  OF  RAILS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  weight  of  rails  In  the  main  line  and 
branches,  also  sidings  and  yiirds,  at  June  .10,  1910: 

Hala  Llaa  and   Branohas: 

Kilometers.  Milrs. 

85       lb.  rail 546.741  J3973I 

83       lb.     "  30.383  18879 

75       lb.     "   1.629.373  1.012.452 

70       lb.     "   I,549.30S  962.699 

66       lb.     "   2M.578  185.529 

66/i  lb.     "   12.520  7.780 


Kilometers. 

60        lb.   rail 419.187 

56       lb.     •'   2,787.010 

45       lb.      "    669.360 

40       lb.     "   499.608 

Various     "   25.670 

Total,  Main  Line  and  Branches 8,467.734 

Sidings  and  Yards: 

85  lb.  rail 8.595 

83  lb.  "  1.922 

75  lb.  "  11.855 

70  lb.  "  66.372 

66  lb.  "  8.493 

60  lb.  "  2.830 

56  lb.  "  629.057 

54  lb.  "  3.169 

45  lb.  "  122.251 

40  lb.  "  163.780 

30  lb.  "  3.808 

Total,  Sidings  and  Yards 1,022.132 

Grand  Total   9,489.866 

GROSS    EARNINGS. 

The  total  Gross  Earnincs  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $52,562,293.39, 
Mexican  Currency,  for  details  of  which,  as  well  as  comparison  with  last 
year,  your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  table: 


1908-1909. 

Earnings. 

$34,968,578.03 

103.733.74 

10,365.724.23 

130,214.95 

1,879.617.15 

38.472.82 

134.793.31 

8.678.89 

1.175,709.14 


1909-1910. 
Percentage.  Earnings.      Percentage 

71.65     Commercial    Freight     $37,668,711.38        71.66 

Construction    Freight     ....         202.652.70 
Passenger    11,245.560.16 


21.24 
.27 

3.85 
.08 
.28 
.02 

2.40 


Baggage 

Express      

Teleeraph    

Rentals    

Floating  Equipment 
Miscellaneous    


207,160.68 

1,769.049.99 

46,014.50 

101,365.25 

8.186.34 

1,313,592.39 


.39 
21.39 
.39 

3.37 
.09 
.19 
.02 

2.50 


$48,805,522.26     100.00 


$52,562,293.39     100.00 


The  percentage  of  each  class  of  commercial  freight  to  the  total  handled 
during  the  vcar,  and  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

1908-1909. 
Percentage. 

10.04      Forest  Products   

23.43      .Agricultural    Products    

3.41      Live   Stock    and    .\nimal    Products 

52.41      Mineral    Products    

10.71      General  Merchandise  


100.00 


100.00 


The  foregoing  table  shows  a  very  satisfactorv  increase  in  Gross  Earnings 
for  the  year,  and  the  increases  in  earnings  from  commercial  freight  and 
passenger  traflic  are  most  gratifying,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  country  has  boen  recovering  from  the  effects  of  a  financial  crisis. 
Also,  the  fact  should  not  be  Inst  sight  of  that  on  account  of  the  floods  in  the 
Monterey  district  In  August,  1909,  the  lines  in  this  district  were  not  only 
closed  for  quite  a  time,  which  prevented  us  from  moving  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, but  the  farmers  suffered  to  a  gre.it  extent  in  the  loss  of  crops, 
cattle,  etc. 

OPEEATING  EXPENSES. 

Diligence  and  care  have  been  exercised  in  the  maintenance  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  physical  condition  might  be  con- 
sidered as  good,  and   somewhat  improved  during  the  year. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  floods  in  the  Monterey  district,  and  consequent 
extensive  washouts.  Operntlng  Expenses  were  charged  during  the  year  with 
approxiinately  $870,000.00  Mexican  Currency,  being  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  line  temporarily  to  open  it  for  traffic,  together  with  such  permanent 
repairs  as  were  made  during  the  period  under  review.  There  is  also  in- 
cluded in  Operating  Expenses  the  extra  cost  of  deto\iring  freight  and  pas- 
senger trains  to  and  from  points  affected  by  these  interruptions  and  which, 
in  some  Instances,  meant  a  haul  of  considerable  additional  mileage. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  property  for  the  fiscal  year  was  60.11   per  cent. 

The  comparative  percentages  of  the  sub-accounts  for  the  vears  19081909 
and    1909  1910  are   a-s   follows: 


19081909. 
Percentage. 
22.54 
21.23 
49.61 
6.62 


.Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures. 

.  Maintenance    of    Equipment    

.Conducting    Transportation     

.General    Expenses     


10091910. 

Percentage. 

26.14 

20.38 

47.59 

5.89 


100.00 


100.00 


The  comparative   percentages   to   Gross    Earnings   for  the  years    1908-1909 
and   19091910  being: 


1908-1909. 
Percentage. 

13.47        Maintenance  of  Way  and  .Structures. 

12.69        Maintenance    of    Equipment 

29.65        Conductinjt   Transportation    

3.95        General    Expenses    


59.76 


1909-1910. 
Percentage. 
15.71 
12.25 
28.61 
3.54 

60.11 


STATEMENTS     OF     OPERATION. 


The   various  statenieiils   of   ..     

and    which    lurnmpnny    this    report,    gi 


prepared   by   the  General    .\iiditor, 
in    detail    the  results   for   the   year. 


and  show  the  linanriol   condition   of  the   properly. 

The  books  and  accounts  have  been  audited  by  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse 
A  Co.,  of  London,  New  York  and  Mexico,  nnil  n  copy  of  their  certificate 
a*  to  the  rorrectnr'"  thereof  aceompariirs  this  report. 


NOVKUIIKK 
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Thi>  rioullt  of  u|«ialli>i)   lot   llir  yrar   atr  a«   (olldMi: 

IWH1M9.  IWJ.19I0.       rcrirnlogr 

Mpxkaii  Menlcan       of  Increase 

('iirrenry.  Currviicx.  or  lire. 

«4lt.MOS.5.*.'..'6  (m<i«.    Kariilng.    tSt.ibl.iti.il 

J9.l&6,a7yJU  (>|>riaiiii(  lUiwiitc* JI,59J,S$7.7II 


||9,6jH,ft4.'.Q6 


|9.I1B,U1.4I 

5'>,76 
16.'>U.«.'7 

i.;.Mj 

1. 1610 
S.HOI.SI 
i.467..'S 
3.SS*.i6 


Nrl   KarMiii|> |20,96II,7J5.AI 

Winch,   rccliK-ril  lo  gold  al  the  av- 

riBgr   (nice  u(  Ihc    Mexlran  Uol' 

lar    loi    Ihr   yrai,   vK.,   SO  criita, 

riiilul«     

( >|>rrattiiK  (irri'rtilaKr   

Kiliiiiirlrrit    run    liy    irvriiue   Iralni. 
(iii>>i»    l..iitiiiiK<    |irt    revenue   Iralii 

kiloiunlrr    

Il|rraliii|i     l'.x|iriiKrii     per     rfvrniie 

train   kllonirtrr    


110. 414.167. 10      Inc.  O.JS 
AO.  1 1 


Nrl     Kiri.ii.Hn    per     revenue    train 

kiliimrler    

CiroM    hUrninii*    |>er    klloineler    of 

road  o|ieraletl    

Dperatina    Kxprn»e»   per   kilometer 

of   niail   Kprrnird    

Net     hjirninin     per     kilometer     of 

road   oprraird    

^.IJ627     .Xveraue  anuMint   received  for  each 

ton  of  frei|j[ht    

.01766     .Vverage   rrceipta   per   tin  pci    kilo- 
meter     

1. 65477     .\veraKc     aninniil      received     from 

each  pan^eiiKcr   

.01790     .Nvrage  receipts  per  passenger  per 
kilometer   

Kxpressed  in  niiles  the  figures  show  as  follows: 


17.164.988 

■•      I.-IH 

%iM2\ 

"     (1. 1 J 

I.840S 

"     6.74 

I.2J16 

"     S.23 

6,207.36 

"     6.99 

J.731.05 

"     7.61 

2,476.31 

"     6.07 

6.59474 

••     7.65 

.01851 

"     4.81 

1.85195 

"   11.92 

.01813 

'•      1.28 

10.665.809     I 
$4.9281 


2.9621 
1.9660 


1908  1909. 
Mexican 
Currency. 

10,510,428     Miles  run  by  revenue  trains 

$4.6435       Cross  Karnings  per  revenue  train  mile. 
2.7750       Operating   Expenses  per   revenue  train 

mile    

1.8685        Net  E.nrr.ings  per  revenue  train  mile.. 
9,337.13           Gros*.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road  oper- 
ated        9,989.80 

5,580.01  Operating    Expenses   per  mile   of   road 

operated   6.004.55 

3,757.12  Net  Earnings  per  mile  of  road  operated     3,985.25 

6.12627     -Average  amount  received  for  each  ton 

of  freight   6.59474 

.02841      Average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile .02978 

1.65477     .\vcrige    .unount    received    from    e.ich 

passenser     1.85195 

.02881      .Average  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile  .02918 


1 909- 1910.  Percentage 
Mexican  of  Increase 
Currency.        or  Dec. 


1.48 
6.13 


6.74 
5.23 


7.61 
6.07 


11.92 
1.28 


ADDITIONS    AND    BETTEBMZNXS. 

By  referring  to  the  Ralance  Sheet  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  total 
amount  of  $4,290,918.94,  Mexican  Currency,  standing  to  the  debit  of  Addi- 
tions and  Beltermeiils  .it  June  30.  1910.  of  which  amount  the  sum  of 
$1,779,501.52,  Mexican  Currency,  pertains  to  expenditures  made  up  to 
June  30.  1909;  the  balance,  or  $2,511,417.42,  covers  amounts  expended 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  From  the  appended  statrment  it  will 
be  seen  that  of  the  latter  amount  $99,756.22  were  expended  on  freight  and 
passenger  equipment  and  on  converting  locomotives  from  coal  to  oil  burn- 
ing; the  balance,  or  $2,411,661.20,  on  extraordinary  work  of  a  capital 
nature. 

The  following  statement  gives  details  of  amounts  expended  on  this 
accouFt  during  the  year  ended  June  30,   1910: 

Expended 

luly  1.  1909, 

to  June  30.  1910. 

Right  of  Way  and   Station  Grounds $46,277.99 

Rc.ll   Est.ite   1.474.76 

Protection  to  Banks,  and  Drainage   4,777.25 

Cirade   Reductions  and  Charges  of  Line 261,190.96 

Tunnel   Improvements    24,398.20 

Bridges,    Trestles   and    Culverts 392,328.17 

Increased  Weight  of  Rail 587,028.79 

Ballast    500,636.25 

Sidings  and  Spur  Tracks   84.801.76 

Terminal   Yards    56.477.51 

Improvements  or  Crossings  Over  and  Under  Grade...        15,639.87 

Interlocking  .'\pparatus    2,190.45 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Lines 23,546.32 

Station    Buildings   and   Fixtures 46,203.61 

Roadway    Buildings    4,774.86 

Shops,    Engine-houses  and   Turntables    60,278.19 

Shop  Machinery  and  Tools 86,528.83 

Water    and    Fuel    Stations 53,095.23 

Dock   and   Wharf  Property    13,167.67 

Electric  and  Power  Plants    2.949.06 

.Additional   Equipment: 

Locomotives    $53,304.96 

Passenger    Coaches    25,000.00 

Freight  Cars    2,378.00 

Work  Equipment  19,073.26 

99,756.22 

Colombia    Branch    40.62 

Sundry    Betterment   Expenditures   pending   Formal    Au- 
thorization           143,854.85 

Total    $2,511,417.42 


RalUit: 

The  fiillowlnii  quantlllra  of  liallait  have  liren  placed  in  the  track  dur- 
ing tha   yrar,   vi(.:* 

Divldoii*.  Lineal   .VIelcr*. 

Mt^xico-  Uuer^aro    27,093 

GuadaUlara    58,027 

S»n    Lui. 45,132 

Monterey    56,424 

Torrr^.n    1,622 

C  hihuahua    54,587 

Aguaicatienles    , 21,407 

cfrdenai    J«,745 

llidnign    985 

Total   284,022 

BRID0E8,    TBE8TLE8    AMD    CULVERTS. 

The    following   pritn.-inrnt    liri'lges   were    Ijuill    ilunng   the   year: 
Nnrtharn    DIvlilon: 

Two  38.1  meters  deck  steel  npans  on  masonry;  Bridge  958- A  near 
Maripona. 

Aguaacalientei  DlTlilon: 

Al  Enc.irtiacion  an  8  meter  masonry  arch  culvert  with  9  meter  aide 
walls  has  bren  constructed  to  replace  the  viaduct;  this  work  embraced 
a  130,000  cubic  meter  fill,  changing  line  lo  one  curve  of  2  m.  30°  in  place 
<if   three  curves  of   seven   degrees  cich. 

Oiiadalajara   DIviiion; 

Irapiinio  lo  Gu.iflnlajara.  Two  62.4  meters  through  steel  truss  bridgea, 
Nos.   93' A   and    ISOA,  at    La  Piedad  and   La   Barca,  respectively. 

Gomez  Falacio  Division: 

Two  pairs  of  4.87  meters  steel,  I  beams  on  masonry  abutments;  Bridgea 
908-A    and    986-A,    .Main    Line. 

Two  45.7  meters  steel,  double  span  on  masonry  abutments  and  pier; 
llridgc    1.093  B;    Main    Line    (Picardias   Bridge). 

Chihuahua  Division: 

Three  spans  of  7.01  meters,  and  two  spans  of  3.9  meter  steel,  I  beama; 
Bridge    1,610-A;   Main  Line,   over   street  car  subway. 

Linares   District: 

Ten  spans  of  7.01  meters  steel,  I  beams  on  masonry;  comprising  three 
bridges,  Nos.  456-A,  457-  and  465-B;  located  at  kilometers  455.93,  456.30 
and  465.55,   respectively. 

Zamora    Branch: 

One  pair  of  7.01  meters  steel,  I  beam  spans  on  masonry  abutments; 
Bridge    38H. 

Pacific   Division — Narrow   Gauge: 

Two  spans  of  5.18  meters  steel,  I  beams  on  masonry;  bridge  3S7-K; 
Morelia   district,   near   Charo. 

KELAYING   WITH   HEAVIER   RAIL. 

The  following  sections  of  track  were  laid  with  heavier  rail  during  the 
year,   viz.: 

Mexico  Terminals: 

Buena  Vista  yard:  1.097  kilometers  of  27.779  kilograms  (per  lineal 
meter) — 56  lbs.  per  yard)  rail  laid  in  place  of  19.842  kilograms  (40  lb.). 
Santa  Julia:  411  meters  of  19.842  kilograms  (40  lb.)  replaced  with  313 
meters  of  34.723  kilograms  (70  lb.)  rail,  and  98  meters  of  27.779  kilograms 
(56  lb.)   rail. 

Mexico— Queretaro  Division. 

From  kilometers  123.389  to  312.438,  difference  of  189.049  kilometers, 
and  from  kilometers  5.377  to  95.000  difference  89.623  kilometers,  a  total 
of  278.672  kilometers  of  34.723  kilograms  (70  lb.)  rail  replaced  with  42.390 
kilograms    (85   lb.)    rail. 

San  Luis  Division: 

Matchuala  Branch:  from  kilometers  34.700  to  47.000,  or  12.300  kilometers 
of  22.322  kilograms  (45  lb.)  rail  were  replaced  with  34.723  kilograms 
(70   lb.)    rail. 

In  Matehuala  yard.  1.859  kilometers  of  19.842  kilograms  (40  lb.)  raU 
were  replaced  with  780  meters  of  34.723  kilograms  (70  lb.)  rail  and  1.079 
kilograms  of  22.322  kilograms  (45  lb.)  rail.  Morales  Smelter  Branch;  San 
Luis  Potosi;  7  kilometers  of  19.842  kilograms  (40  lb.)  rail  replaced  with 
27.779  kilograms    (56  lb.)    rail. 

Northern   Division: 

Matamoros  Branch:  There  were  38.820  kilometers  of  22.322  kilograms 
(45  lb.)  rail  and  19.842  kilograms  (40  lb.),  rail  taken  up  and  relaid  with 
27.779   kilog-ams    (56  lb.)    rail,  as  follows: 


K 

;iometers. 

Rail  Taken  Up 

Rail  Laid. 

From 

To 

22.322  kgs. 

19.842  kgs. 

27.779  kgs. 

79.440 

86.440 

7.000 

7.000 

88.500 

92.500 

4.000 

4.000 

107.300 

107.900 

.600 

.600 

112.000 

112.600 

.600 

.600 

128.900 

129.350 

.450 

.450 

131.700 

132.020 

.320 

.320 

203.950 

205.050 

1.100 

1.100 

275.700 

279.600 

3.900 

3.900 

307.150 

328.000 

20.850 

20.850 

Totals    

12.200 

26  620 

38  820 

Monterey   Division: 

From  kilometers  16.400  to  21.000.  or  4.600  kilometers,  and  from  kilometers 
26.273  to  60.100.  or  33.287  kilometers,  total,  38.427  kilometers  of  27.779 
kilograms  (56  lb.)  rail  replaced  with  34.723  kilograms  (70  lb.)  rail.  From 
kilometers  581.000  to  593.520  or  12.520  kilometers  of  27.779  kilograms  (56 
lb.1  rail  replaced  with  30.507  kilograms  (61^^  lbs.)  rail.  From  kilometers 
593.520  to  594.500.  or  980  meters  of  27.779  kilograms  (56  lb.  rail  replaced 
with   37.204  kilograms   (75  lb.)    rail. 
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Guadalajara  SiTision: 

Irapuato  to  La  Junta:  Between  kilometers  0.861  and  251.168  there  were 
205.535  kilometers  of  34.723  kilograms  (70  lb.)  rail  laid  in  place  of  27.779 
kilograms  (56  lb.)  rail,  leaving  some  small  gaps  at  switches  still  to  be 
changed. 

A^ascalientes  Division: 

From  kilometers  735.034  to  735.838,  or  804  meters  of  32.739  kilograms 
(66  lb.)    rail  replaced  with  37.204  kilograms  (75  lb.)   rail. 

Cardenas  Division: 

From  kilometers  438.462  to  457.069.  or  18.607  kilometers  of  37.204  kilo- 
grams  (75  lb.)   rail  replaced  with  42.390  kilograms   (85  lb.)    rail. 

CMliDahaa   Division; 

From  kilometers  1734.422  to  1778.600,  or  44.178  kilometers  of  27.779 
kilograms   (56  lb.)   rail  replaced  with  37.204  kilograms  (75  lb.)   rail. 

NEW  SIDE   AND  PASSING   TBACES. 

During  the  year  new  side  tracks,  passing  tracks,  cross-overs  and  exten- 
sions to  existing  side  tracks  were  built  to  the  extent  of  19.820  kilometers. 
Of  these  new  tracks,  19.428  kilometers  are  of  standard  gauge,  and  the  bal- 
ance, or  392  meters,  of  narrow  gauge.  The  following  statement  gives  details 
of  weight  of  rail  used  in  these  new  tracks,  viz.: 

Kilometers. 

Forty  pound  rail   (19.842  kilograms) 097 

Forty-five   pound   rail    (22.322    kilograms) 3.233 

Fifty-six  pound  rail    (27.779  kilograms) 16.005 

Seventy  pound  rail   (34.723  kilograms) 2,361 

Seventy-five  pound  rail  (37.204  kilograms) 201 

Eighty-five  pound  rail    (42.390  kilograms) 172 

Total   22.069 

From  which  deduct: — 
Tracks  taken   up: 

Forty    pound    rail    (19.842   kilograms) 1.365 

Fifty-six  pound  rail  (27.779  kilograms) 884 

2.249 

Net  increase    19.820 

FLOODS  IN  HONTEBEY  DISIBICT. 

With  reference  to  remarks  under  head  of  "Damages  Suffered  by  the 
Lines"  in  your  report  of  last  year,  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  total 
damage  places  the  amount  at  $3,282,300.00,  Mexican  Currency,  as  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  damage,  improve  the  districts  affected  by  the  washout 
by  changes  of  line,  raising  grades  and  putting  in  permanent  steel  and 
masonry.  Of  this  amount  it  is  estimated  that  a  sum  of  $1,332,900.00,  Mexi- 
can Curency,  will  be  chargeable  to  Additions  and  Betterments,  and  the 
balance,  or  $1,949,400.00,  represents  the  approximate  cost  of  replacing 
previous  structures.  It  is  thought  that  the  charge  of  $870,000.00  Mexican 
Currency,  to  Operating  Expenses,  and  the  reserve  of  $1,000,000.00,  Mexican 
Currency,  which  has  been  set  up  in  the  accounts  for  the  year  under  review, 
will  take  care  of  all  the  work  to  be  done  under  this  head  and  which  is 
chargeable    to   operation. 

IN    GZNEKAL. 
Employeea : 

The  number  of  employees  in  the  service  of  the  company  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  was  26,106.  Of  the  total  number,  1.075,  or  4.12  per  cent., 
were  foreigners. 

Statements  of  Equipment: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  statements  showing  various  classes  of  loco- 
motives and  cars  on  hand  at  June  30,  1910,  and  which  accompany  this 
report. 


New  Equipment: 

The  increase  in  the  traffic  over  the  system  made  necessary  the  purchase 
of  additional  rolling  stock,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, orders  were  placed  in  the  months  of  January,  March,  April  and  July, 
1910,  for  the  following: 

13  Mallet  Compound  Locomotives. 
46  Passenger  Coaches. 
2,550  Freight   Cars. 

The  first  deliveries  of  this  new  equipment  will  begin  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  present  calendar  year. 

MatajT.oros — Brownsville  Bridge : 

This  bridge,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  Annual  Report, 
was  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  on  July  21,   1910. 

Operation    of    Express    Department: 

Under  a  contract  executed  between  this  Company  and  the  Compania 
Mexicana  de  Express,  S.  A.,  the  latter  assumed  control  and  operation  of 
the  express  service  on  all  of  our  lines  as  of  September  1,  1909,  and  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  from  that  date.  The  results  from  operation  for 
the  ten  months  to  June  30,  1910,  have  been  satisfactory. 

New  Line  from  Durango  to  Llano  Grande: 

Under  contract  executed  January  4.  1909,  between  this  Company,  the 
State  of  Durango  and  the  Compaiiia  .\Iaderera  de  la  Sierra  de  Durango, 
and  covered  by  a  concession  from  the  Federal  Government,  we  are  to 
build  a  line  from  Durango  in  a  westerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 105  kilometers  to  a  point  called  Llano  Grande.  The  State  of 
Durango  and  the  Compania  Maderera  guarantees  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  any  deficit  from  operations  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  cost  of 
the  line.  Contracts  for  construction  of  the  line  were  let  in  the  month  of 
January,  1910,  and  the  work  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 

Transfer  of  The  Hexican  International  Bailroad  Company. 

The  physical  transfer  of  all  the  lines,  property,  etc.,  of  The  Mexican 
International  Railroad  Company  to  Ferrocarriles  Nacionales  de  Mexico 
having  become  effective  on  June  30,  1910,  all  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  that  company  have  been  included  in  the  General  Balance  Sheet  of  this 
company,  and  which  forms  a  part  of  and  accompanies  this  report. 

.^s  in  former  years,  a  separate  report  of  the  operations,  etc.,  of  The 
Mexican  International  Railroad  Company  will  be  rendered  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1910. 

Tree  Planting: 

The  work  of  planting  trees  on  the  various  divisions  of  the  system  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  during  the  last  year;  at  most  points  the  ex- 
periment has  been  a  success,  and  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
in  certain  districts  the  soil,  climate,  etc.,  are  unsuitable  for  certain  kinds 
of  trees.  To  further  this  work  a  nursery  has  been  established  at  La  Barra, 
a  short  distance  out  from  Tampico,  on  company's  land,  and  many  young 
trees  are  being  shipped  to  suitable  points  on  the  system  for  planting. 

Stocking    Streams,    etc.,    with    Fish: 

The  Industrial  Department  has  been  endeavoring  to  stock  the  principal 
lakes,  running  streams  and  larger  presas  along  the  lines  with  game  fish 
of  various  kinds,  and  at  some  places  the  fish  have  been  supplied. 

Artesian  Wells: 

At  various  points  on  the  system  new  artesian  wells  have  been  sunk, 
and  at  some  places  existing  wells  have  been  deepened,  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving the  water  service. 

Statements  of  Accounts: 

Attached  hereto  you  will  please  find  letter  from  the  General  Auditor, 
dated  September  13,  1910,  together  with  the  ten  statements  of  accounts  at 
listed  therein. 

Accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  a  list  of  directors  and  omcert 
of    your   company   as   at   June    30,    1910. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

E.  N.  BROWN, 
PresidtHt. 
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\Y/'  '""'*  ''"^  figure*  f<ir  "tctiiriiich  owned  only  under  "adtli- 
"  lions  to  income"  in  our  i<>iiiiiiinl!i  on  the  annual  report 
I  the  MockinK  Valley  in  ihe  Novcinlier  18  issue  of  the  Rait- 
../y  A  lie  Gaseltr,  page  957.  Ihe  liKurcs  for  sccuriticH  owned 
under  "assets  capitalized"  should  also  have  been  included,  mak- 
iiiK  the  total  for  securities  owned  by  the  Mocking  Valley  on 
June  .V),    1910,  $13,271,561. 

0(  r.WK  CMANUXn:,  who  died  la.st  week,  as  noted  in  an- 
otlur  ciiluinn,  did  three  great  things:  He  showed  it  to  be 
comnuTcially  possible  to  preserve  ties ;  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
(louhli'-tracking  of  the  Eric;  and  he  formulated  principles  on 
wliicli  the  construction  and  operation  of  our  present  aeroplanes 
.irc  based.  In  his  "Progress  in  Flying  Machines,"  published 
If)  years  ago,  he  gave  a  summary  of  conclusions  embodying  his 
beliefs  as  to  the  character  of  the  successful  aeroplane,  and  it  is 
surprising  in  what  detail  his  prophesies  have  been  fulfilled.  In 
1K96  and  1897  he,  associated  with  Herring,  made  some  2,000 
lligiits  in  gliders,  publishing  the  results  of  these  experiments  in 
1897.  The  Wright  brothers  called  on  him  for  help  during  their 
txpcriments  from  1901  to  1905,  and  he  supplied  them  with  both 
information  and  advice.  He  had  a  great  taste  for  bridge  build- 
ing. He  is  particularly  remembered  for  the  Missouri  bridge 
at  Sibley,  Mo.,  and  the  Mississippi  river  bridge  at  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Chanute  had  the  imagination  and  ability  which  the 
big  French  engineers  have,  combined  with  an  even  temperament 
rare  in  one  of  his  nationality.  He  was  always  judicial  and  in- 
quiring, and  seemed  naturally  qualified  to  make  investigations 
of  unknown  or  little  known  questions. 

THE  mystery  that  surrounded  the  ownership  of  the  North 
Coast  road,  now  under  construction  in  Washington,  has 
been  cleared  up  by  the  announcement  by  Union  Pacific  officers 
that  this  road  is  a  Harriman  line.  The  road  is  to  parallel  the 
Great  Northern  and  also  compete  with  the  recently  built  Spokane, 
Portland  &  Seattle,  owned  jointly  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Northern  Pacific.  The  two  main  lines  of  the  North  Coast 
will  run  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  from  Walla  Walla,  joining 
at  Kiona  and  running  from  there  west  to  Portland  Junction, 
with  one  line  running  north  from  Portland  Junction  through 
Tacoma  to  Seattle,  and  the  other  south  to  Portland.  There  are 
numerous  branches  in  Washington,  and  the  projected  and  com- 
pleted lines,  which  will  total  about  800  miles,  are  direct  competi- 
tors of  the  Hill  lines  in  a  territory  in  which  heretofore  Hill 
interests  had  been  dominant.  The  announcement  from  the  Union 
Pacific  ofificcs  said  that  a  new  company,  the  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  had  been  organized  to  take  over  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  the  Oregon  &  Washington, 
the  Columbia  River  &  Central  Oregon,  the  Ilwaco  Railroad,  the 
Des  Chutes  Railroad,  the  Lake  Creek  &  Coeur  d'Alene,  the 
Oregon  Eastern,  the  Oregon,  Washington  &  Idaho,  the 
Spokane  Union  Depot,  the  Umatilla  Central  and  the  Malheur 
Valley,  in  addition  to  the  North  Coast.  The  new  company  is  to 
take  over  the  operations  of  these  lines  and  will  probably  bear 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  Union  Pacific  that  the  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  has  borne  in  the  past;  that  is,  its 
operations  will  be  included,  as  are  the  Oregon  Short  Line's,  in 
the  Union  Pacific  annual  report  under  the  heading,  "Union  Pacific 
Railroad  and  auxiliary  companies."  None  of  the  lines  that  are 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  new  company,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation,  are  mortgaged,  except  that  in 
some  cases,  where  the  sums  advanced  by  the  Union  Pacific  or  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  have  been  large,  a  mortgage  has  been  given 
to  the  parent  company.  The  Union  Pacific's  balance  sheet  of 
June  30,  1910,  showed  $46,620,520  total  advances  for  construction 
and  acquisition  of  new  lines  made  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  au.xil- 
iary  companies.  This,  of  course,  would  show  advances  to  any 
of  the  construction  companies  made  by  any  of  the  Union  Pacific 
auxiliary  lines,  but  would  not  show  intercompany  loans  between 
auxiliary  companies.    The  keen  competition  in  railway  building 
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that  is  being  carried  on  between  the  Hill  and  Harriman  lines  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  has  previously  been  described  at  some 
length  in  these  columns.  The  formation  of  an  operating  company 
to  take  over  the  Harriman  lines,  with  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  financing  the  projected  lines  through  mortgag- 
ing lines  already  partly  built,  is  an  important  step  in  the  struggle 
in  the  Northwest  which  has  amounted  at  times  to  open  warfare. 

THE  TRAIN    STAFF. 

""PHE  electric  train  staff  system  and  the  train  tablet  (which 
■*•  works  on  the  same  general  principle  as  the  train  staff), 
are  generally  recognized  as  the  simplest  and  safest  machines 
known  for  maintaining  the  space  interval  between  trains  on 
a  busy  single-track  line.  This  has  been  shown  by  many  in- 
stalations  of  both  systems.  No  block  signaling  device  has 
shown  a  higher  record  for  safety.  One  railway  officer,  de- 
claring that  the  electric  train  staff  was  the  best  block  signal 
apparatus  in  use,  gave  as  his  reason  the  fact  that  the  "emer- 
gency key"  is  always  out  of  the  reach  of  the  operator. 
The  emergency  key  is  what  gives  access  to  the  electric  switch 
or  other  instrumentality  by  which  the  signalmen  in  charge 
of  a  "lock-and-block"  or  "controlled  manual"  apparatus,  may, 
when  necessary  to  prevent  delays  to  trains,  throw  the  lock- 
and-block  out  of  service.  The  electric  locking  apparatus 
being  thereby  disconnected,  the  two  signalmen  in  control 
of  a  block  section  are  free  to  arrange  matters  between  them- 
selves over  the  telegraph  or  telephone  line.  They  may  clear 
or  agree  to  the  clearing  of  the  signal  to  admit  a  train,  free 
from  any  restriction  except  their  own  cautiousness. 

Freedom  from  mechanical  checks  has  many  times  been 
followed,  however,  by  a  mistake.  A  signalman  who  is  regu- 
larly kept  from  error  day  after  day  by  the  mechanical  checks 
in  his  machine  seems  determined,  as  soon  as  the  check  is 
removed  or  suspended,  to  commit  the  very  error  against 
which  he  ought  to  have  learned  to  guard.  This  being  so, 
an  apparatus  and  system  which  should  be  perfect,  and  there- 
fore require  no  emergency  unlocking  feature,  have  been  the 
great  desiderata.  No  one  has  discovered  such  a  system, 
however.  But  the  theory  of  the  electric  train  staff  comes  as 
near  to  accomplishing  this  object  as  is  possible.  The  staff  itself 
is  the  only  emergency  key,  and  that  is  in  possession  of  the 
engineman,  where  the  signalman  cannot  get  it.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  number  of  times  in  a  year  when  the  use  of  this 
apparatus  has  to  be  suspended  because  of  any  trouble  in  or 
with  the  mechanism  is  exceedingly  small.  It  is  so  small 
that  no  special  unlocking  arrangements  have  been  provided. 
When  all  the  staffs  are  in  the  machine,  either  one  of 
the  two  signalmen  may  secure  the  right  to  the  road  uncon- 
ditionally; and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  one  staff  is  absent 
from  either  machine,  both  signalmen  are  absolutely  prevented 
from  getting  the  right  to  the  road. 

The  principle  of  the  electric  train  staff  being  thus  so 
completely  adequate,  and  practice  with  it  having  justified 
our  confidence  in  it,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  where 
the  apparatus  is  appreciated,  it  should  be  used  extensively; 
and  an  instance  of  a  new  use  is  reported  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  On  the  steep  grades  of  this  com- 
pany's line  between  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  Jansen,  the  staff 
apparatus  is  used  for  blocking  trains  on  double  track;  that 
is  to  say,  on  a  track  where  trains  run  in  one  direction  only. 
It  is  on  the  descending  track.  There  are  four  block  sections. 
This  part  of  the  line  is  on  a  grade  of  3.5  per  cent.,  and  an 
incidental  advantage  of  using  the  staff  is  to  compel  each 
engineman  to  test  his  air-brakes  by  reducing  his  speed  to 
a  low  rate  at  each  staff  station  to  take  on  the  staff.  Staffs 
are  taken  out  of  the  machine  at  the  lower  end  of  each  block 
section  each  day  by  the  signal  maintainer,  who  locks  them  in 
a  box  and  sends  them  to  the  maintainer  at  the  upper  station 
of  that  section.  Each  pair  of  machines  is  designed  tf)  hold 
40  staffs  at  cither  end  nf  the  iccliim.  On  the  ascending  track 
of  this  line  all  trains  must  nf  iir(r<;sitv  nm  at  vrry  low  sperd. 
and  the  space  interval  is  not  enforced. 


Another  modifij:ation  which  ought  to  enlarge  the  useful 
field  of  this  apparatus  is  the  use  of  the  staff  without  at- 
tendants. On  the  Bangor  &  Portland  line  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  in  Pennsylvania,  this  has  proved 
highly  satisfactory.  On  this  line  there  are  not  many  trains  and  no 
serious  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the  delay  necessary  for 
each  conductor  to  get  off,  go  into  the  station  and  com- 
municate by  telephony  with  the  despatcher  before  taking 
out  the  staff.  The  conductor  w^ho  wishes  to  take  out  a  staff 
effects  the  necessary  manipulation  of  the  circuit  closer  at  the 
distant  station  (which  ordinarily  would  be  done  by  the  dis- 
tant operator)  by  means  of  a  separate  line  wire  and  relay. 
Here,  as  in  all  cases  where  the  train  staff  is  used,  the  officers 
and  trainmen  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  its  simplicity 
and  safety.  The  rule  requiring  every  conductor  at  the  out- 
going end  of  a  block  section  to  put  the  staff  into  the  in- 
strument is  strictly  maintained ;  but  the  officers  say  that  ex- 
cept for  the  requirement  that  conductors  communicate  as 
frequently  as  practicable  with  the  despatcher  it  would  be 
entirely  feasible  and  safe  for  a  conductor  arriving  at  the 
end  of  a  section  to  hand  the  staff  directly  to  another  con- 
ductor ready  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction  into  the 
section.  With  competent  men  and  strict  discipline  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  employing  this  means  of  saving  time. 

Another  thing  which  ought  to  make  the  staff  popular  is  its 
adaptability  to  temporary  uses.  Where  a  single  track  line 
is  suddenly  burdened  with  a  large  addition  to  its  traffic,  or 
where  on  short  notice,  or  without  notice,  a  piece  of  double- 
track  has  to  be  worked  single-track,  the  setting  up  of  a  pair 
of  staff  instruments  need  take  but  a  few  hours.  A  few  roads, 
notably  the  Great  Northern,  have  made  considerable  use 
of  the  staff  in  this  way. 

The  merits  of  the  staff  and  the  tablet  should  be  kept  in 
mind  by  railway  officers  at  all  times;  but  our  attention  has 
been  turned  to  the  subject  just  now  by  the  statement  of  the 
Indiana  State  railway  commission,  in  its  report  of  accidents 
for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  last,  that  "the  small 
revenues  of  the  interurban  lines  make  most  difficult"  the 
problem  of  securing  the  safety  of  passengers.  The  com- 
mission is  discussing  the  butting  collisions  which  occurred  at 
Bluffton  and  other  places,  killing,  altogether,  50  passengers. 
What  better  can  an  interurban  line  do  than  install  one  of 
these  systems?  Why  should  the  legislature  of  Indiana  re- 
quire the  block  system,  as  it  does,  on  the  steam  roads  of  the 
State  and  not  require  it  on  the  "interurban"  lines?  Neither 
ihe  staff  nor  the  tablet  can  be  installed  for  the  very  small 
sums  to  which  electric  railways  usually  seem  to  think  they 
ought  to  limit  themselves,  but  what  is  the  alternative?  Are 
people  and  legislatures  to  continue  to  allow  these  roads  to 
kill  passengers  by  the  car-load  because  fares  of  one  cent 
a  mile  do  not  afford  a  reasonable  income?  This  old  arg^u- 
ment,  that  we  are  justified  in  constantly  risking  our  lives 
on  the  cars  because  it  is  such  a  good  thing  for  the  com- 
munity to  have  cheap  railway  transportation,  has  been  used 
industriously  for  the  last  30  years  in  connection  with  steam 
railway  transportation  in  our  "new"  country,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  high  time  to  lay  it  aside.  These  safety  appliances 
are  not  "cheap"  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  usually 
employed  by  railway  managers  whose  first  thought  is  the 
percentage  of  net  to  gross  receipts,  but  they  arc  the  cheap- 
est  to  he  had  without  sacrificing  important   elements  of  safety. 

Economy  in  railway  operation  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be 
taken  up  in  this  place;  but  there  is  one  simple  altornative 
that  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  if  one  is  to  give  due  weight  to 
the  element  of  safety  as  compared  with  cheapness  and  con- 
venience: if  safety  is  not  assured  the  speed  of  trains  must 
be  reduced.  Judging  from  past  experience  this  is  so  severe 
a  test  that  many  railway  officers  lack  the  courage  to  meet  it. 
But  can  the  public  reasonably  require  anything  less?  To  put  the 
matter  in  concrete  form,  many  interurban  roads  oufjlit  either  to 
have  .Tn  .-idefninte  block  system  or  else  lengthen  the  time  of  cars 
between  termini  probably  50  per  cent. 
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I  UlMS  1.  IIUANDI'.IS,  iiiloriiry  li>r  the  eastern  shippers 
*— •  in  the  rate  ailvance  cases,  has  relieved  tlie  nionotony  of 
I  lie  henritiKS,  :in<l  added  little  to  the  fund  of  useful  kiiowieclKC, 
luit  Diucli  to  the  K-iyt'ty  of  nations,  hy  assrrtinK.  anci  tuidert.-ikinK 
to  show  iiow,  tlie  railways  of  the  United  States  c;in  reduce  their 
operatinft  expenses  $J<i5,(XX),(X)0  a  year.  Mr.  Hrandeis'  state- 
ment and  the  evidence  he  has  introduced  to  support  it  merit 
serious  consideration,  only  hecause  they  have  hecn  printed 
broadcast  over  the  country,  and,  therefore,  no  doubt,  have 
tended  to  give  to  the  uninfornied  the  impression  that  American 
railways  arc  very  inefliciently  operated. 

The  first  connnent  that  suKKcsts  itself  regarding  the  posi- 
tion taken  hy  Mr.  Mrandcis  is  that  it  involves  the  abandonment 
of  the  theory  on  which  the  shippers  heretofore  have  opposed 
advances  in  freight  rates.  Their  contention  has  been  that  the 
railways  have  so  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  their  plants 
and  operating  methods  during  the  past  ten  years  that,  in  spite 
of  the  advances  that  have  taken  place  in  the  costs  of  labor  and 
materials,  they  do  not  need  higher  rales.  Obviously,  the  con- 
tention that  the  railways  have  greatly  increased  the  efficiency 
of  their  plants  and  operations  and  do  not  need  an  increase  in 
earnings,  and  the  contention  that  they  are  inefficiently  operated 
and  should  get  the  additional  revenue  they  need  by  abandoning 
their  inefficient  methods,  arc  not  quite  compatible.  The  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States,  with  the  smallest  capital  expenditure 
per  mile  of  any  railways  in  the  world,  have  carried  freight  and 
passengers  at  the  lowest  rates  in  the  world,  while  paying  the 
highest  wages  for  labor  and  the  highest  prices  for  materials  in 
the  world.  This  does  not  indicate  inefficient  management.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  while  paying  the  highest 
wages  of  any  manufacturers  in  the  world,  have,  in  the  main, 
charged  the  highest  prices  of  any  manufacturers  in  the  world 
for  their  goods.  Mr.  Brandeis  cites  the  great  improvements  in 
methods  in  manufacturing  plants  as  examples  to  be  imitated 
by  the  railways.  One  of  two  things  is  true :  either  the  factories 
of  the  United  States,  whose  owners  Mr.  Brandeis  represents, 
are  not  as  efficiently  operated  as  American  railways  are  oper- 
ated, or  there  has  been  no  justification  for  the  manufac- 
turers raising  their  prices  as  much  as  they  have  in  the  last 
ten  •  years,  while  railway  rates  have  remained  practically 
stationary. 

There  are  about  236,000  miles  of  railway  in  the  ynited  States. 
Their  operating  expenses  per  mile  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  were 
$7,779,  of  which  $1,574  was  charged  to  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures,  $1,758  to  maintenance  of  equipment,  $3,920  to 
transportation  and  the  rest  to  general  expenses.  The  average 
reduction  per  mile  in  operating  expenses  which  would  have  to 
be  effected  to  obtain  the  aggregate  economy  suggested  by  Mr. 
Brandeis  would  be  $1,546,  which  could  be  secured  by  a  reduction 
of  14  per  cent,  in  the  cost  cf  transportation,  30  per  cent,  in  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  and  30  per 
cent  in  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  equipment.  The  aver- 
age operating  ratios  cf  the  railways  of  the  United  States  would 
have  to  be  reduced  from  about  67  per  cent,  to  53  per  cent. 
Everyone  familiar  with  railway  affairs  knows  that  many  great 
economies  have  been  made  within  the  past  decade,  and  that 
many  more  can  be  effected.  But  everyone  who  is  aware  how 
fast  operating  expenses  have  increased  in  spite  of  the  great  im- 
provements in  plants  and  operating  methods  which  have  been 
made  knows  that  talk  of  effecting  any  such  reductions  in  oper- 
ating expenses  as  Mr.  Brandeis  and  his  witnesses  outlined  is 
the  merest  moonshine.  The  larger  economies  have  been  carried 
out.  Only  the  smaller  remain  to  be  made.  If,  in  spite  of  the 
larger  ones,  operating  expenses  have  increased  so  fast,  how  can 
it  be  expected  that  they  will  not  continue  to  increase  in  spite  of 
the  smaller  ones? 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  effecting  even  the  econo- 
mies that  are  possible  is  that  the  railways  cannot  secure  from  the 
shippers,  the  public  and  their  employees  the  cooperation  which 


is  necessary  to  render  them  practicable.  One  of  the  criticisms 
made  by  Mr.  Hrandeis  of  railway  operation  is  that  cars  and 
ctiRincs  arc  not  loaded  as  heavily  as  they  might  be  and  that 
the  average  movement  of  a  freight  car  is  only  25  miles  a  day. 
Tlie  railway  managers  have  been  struggling  for  years  to  remedy 
these  conditions,  and  Mr.  Brandeis'  clients  and  other  shippers 
have  prevented  their  correction.  The  two  main  things  neces- 
sary to  get  cars  loaded  more  heavily  is  to  raise  the  minimum 
carload  weights  an<l  to  hold  at  terminals  cars  carrying  less- 
than-carload  freight  until  they  arc  fully  loaded.  The  railways 
in  recent  years  have  made  many  advances  in  carload  minimums ; 
but  the  opposition  of  the  shippers  has  been  so  strong  that  car- 
load minimums  are  lower  now,  compared  with  the  average 
capacity  of  cars,  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  shippers 
at  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  numerous  other  cities  have 
within  recent  years  successfully  solicited  the  railways  to  put 
in  operation  numerous  package  cars  running  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  on  regular  schedules  for  the  handling  of  less- 
than-carload  freight.  A  car  which  runs  on  a  regular  schedule 
must  be  started  on  its  journey  when  the  time  cojpes  for  it  to 
leave  whether  it  has  a  full  load  or  not.  The  abolition  of  package 
cars  would  enable  the  roads  to  get  heavier  loading  per  car. 
But  do  the  shippers  want  them  to  effect  economy  in  this  way, 
or  would  they  rather  pay  a  somewhat  higher  rate  for  the  better 
service? 

The  only  way  that  engines  could  in  all  cases  be  loaded  to 
their  maximum  capacity  would  be  to  hold  cars  at  terminals  un- 
til the  maximum  trainload  each  engine  could  pull  had  been  accu- 
mulated. That  would  result  in  increased  economy  in  railway 
operation.  But  would  the  shippers  submit  to  economy  being 
secured  in  that  way?  There  is  constant  complaint  from  shippers 
that  traffic  does  not  move  expeditiously  enough  now.  Mr. 
Brandeis  himself  bemoans  the  fact  that  the  average  movement 
of  a  freight  car  is  but  25  miles  a  day.  How  does  he  think 
that  the  railways  can  detain  cars  until  they  get  the  maximum 
tonnage  rating  of  each  engine,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
average  movement  per  car  per  day? 

The  statement  that  freight  cars  move  an  average  of  only  25 
miles  a  day  is  true,  but,  as  made  by  Mr.  Brandeis,  utterly  mis- 
leading. The  average  speed  of  freight  cars  zvhcn  in  motion  is 
not  25  miles  a  day,  but  about  10  miles  an  hour.  The  only  way 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  how  efficiently  freight  cars  are 
handled  on  the  average  by  the  railways  is  to  consider  in  detail 
the  average  movement  from  the  time  the  car  is  started  to  be 
loaded  until  it  has  completed  its  trip  and  been  unloaded.  The 
average  time  required  for  the  loaded  and  empty  car  movement 
involved  in  the  average  haul  of  freight  in  the  United  States  is 
about  12  days,  and  the  average  distance  the  car  moves  about 
330  miles.  Two  days'  free  time  is  usually  allowed  for  loading 
and  also  for  unloading  (not  including  Sundays  and  holidays, 
for  which  additional  free  time  is  allowed),  and  the  statistics  of 
the  demurrage  bureaus  show  that  the  delays  of  the  car  at 
terminals  by  the  shippers'  consignees  for  loading  and  unloading 
average  about  414  days  for  each  movement.  This  leaves  an 
average  of  7]/i  days  during  which  the  car  actually  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  railway  and  gives  an  average  movement  of 
about  44  miles  per  day.  This  time  during  which  the  car  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  railway  includes  all  legitimate  detention 
of  it,  such  as  for  sw-itching  in  and  out  at  both  terminals,  for 
switching  for  classification  in  yards  en  route,  for  rigid  inspec- 
tion and  frequent  shoppings,  and  for  transfer  of  lading  by  reason 
of  enforcement  of  the  stringent  safety  appliance  regulations  now 
in  effect.  It  includes  the  period  during  which  cars  arc  held 
for  reconsignment  to  accommodate  shippers  and  also  the  periods 
during  which  cars  are  in  shops ;  and,  on  the  average,  about  5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cars  are  in  the  shops  at  any 
given  time.  It  also  includes  the  movement  not  merely  of  loaded 
cars  but  also  of  empty  cars ;  and,  of  course,  the  average  move- 
ment of  empty  cars  is  much  less  than  of  loaded  cars,  because 
the  empty  car  stands  idle  on  the  sidings  for  much  longer  periods. 
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which  periods  of  idleness  are  included  in  the  average  movement. 
The  effect  of  a  heavy  reduction  in  traffic  and  a  consequent  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  number  of  empty  cars  on  the  average 
movement  of  all  freight  cars  was  strikingly  shown  just  after  the 
panic  in  1907.  In  October,  1907,  when  traffic  was  very  heavy, 
the  average  movement  of  all  the  cars  in  the  United  States  was 
24.8  miles  per  day.  In  April,  1908,  there  were  substantially 
700,000  idle  cars,  including  those  in  shops ;  and  in  that  month 
the  average  movement  per  day  was  but  19.6  miles,  or  20  per 
cent,  less  than  it  was  in  October.  1907.  Now,  there  are  four 
months  in  every  year  when  practically  all  the  freight  cars  in 
the  country  are  busy,  and  eight  months  when  a  large  part  of 
them  are  not  in  service,  and,  of  course,  the  great  number  of 
cars  idle  during  these  eight  months  pulls  down  the  figure  show- 
ing the  average  movement. 

When  all  these  conditions  are  taken  into  consideration  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  surprising  that  the  average  movement  of  a 
freight  car  is  but  25  miles  a  day.  It  also  appears  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  those  who  are  best  situated  to  increase  this  average 
movement  are  the  shippers,  who  have  actual  possession  of  the 
car  for  loading  and  unloading  more  than  one-third  of  the  time, 
who  have  practical  possession  of  it  for  a  considerable  time  for 
reconsignment,  and  whose  failure  to  provide  a  more  uniform 
traffic  throughout  the  year  makes  it  necessary  for  eight  months 
of  the  year  to  have  thousands  of  cars  standing  idle  on  side 
tracks. 

The  question  of  car  efficiency  is  more  than  a  matter  of  mere 
movement.  Probably  the  best  combination  unit  of  car  perform- 
ance is  that  of  ton-miles  per  car  per  day,  which  w-as  invented 
by  the  committee  on  car  efficiency  of  the  American  Railway 
Association.  The  statistics  of  the  association  show  that  this 
item  is  steadily  increasing.  The  average  number  of  tons  hauled 
one  mile  per  car  per  dav  in  April,  1907,  was  348,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1909,  the  record  figure  of  413  ton-miles  per  car  per  day 
was  made,  an  increase  of  over  18  per  cent.  This  increase  was 
secured  by  better  car  loading  and  a  reduction  of  empty  mileage. 
The  increase  in  efficiency  would  have  been  much  greater  if  the 
efforts  to  secure  it  had  met  less  opposition   from  the  shippers. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  to  increasing  car  and  locomotive 
efficiency  is  the  congested  condition  of  yards  and  terminals.  And 
this  condition,  it  would  seem,  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money  which  must  either  be  derived 
from  earnings  or  obtained  by  the  sale  of  securities  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  and  dividends  on  which  earnings  must  be 
applied. 

Experience  in  the  shops  of  many  private  concerns  and  of 
not  a  few  railways  has  proved  that  very  substantial  economies 
might  be  effected  in  railway  shops  as  a  whole  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  efficiency 
methods  in  railway  shops  are  much  greater  than  in  other  shops. 
If  a  manufacturer  wishes  to  adopt  efficiency  methods  and  his 
employees  object,  he  can  lock  them  out  or  shut  down  his  plant 
until  they  come  to  terms.  But  the  railway,  being  a  public  ser- 
vice corporation,  cannot  close  its  shops  whenever  it  pleases  and 
keep  them  closed  as  long  as  it  likes.  That  would  mean  that  its 
transportation  service  would  rapidly  become  impaired,  and  in 
course  of  time  would  cease  altogether;  and  this  the  law  and 
public  opinion  will  not  permit.  Labor  unions  usually  oppose 
efficiency  methods,  because  such  methods  are  based  on  the  theory 
that  each  man  should  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  he  does  and  tend  to  stimulate  each  employee 
to  do  a  greater  amount  of  work  than  he  otherwise  would  do, 
which  results  in  the  employment  of  fewer  men  than  otherwise 
would  be  employed.  Nowhere  has  the  introduction  of  efficiency 
methods  been,  or  is  it  now,  more  stubbornly  opposed  by  labor 
unions  than  it  is  in  railway  shops;  and  it  is  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  practically  all  persons  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
that  before  hcftcrmrnt  methods  could  be  introduced  in  all  rail- 
way shops  it  would  be  necessary  to  Ro  through  the  worst  rail- 
way  strike  that  ever  took   place   in   this  country.     The   railways 


are  willing  to  pay  the  price  if  the  public  is.  The  only  reason 
why  they  do  not  try  forcibly  to  adopt  betterment  methods  and 
provoke  the  inevitable  strike  is  that  they  fear  that  a  misguided 
public  sentiment  would  side  with  the  labor  unions  instead  of 
with  the  roads. 

It  is  not  only  in  shops  that  railway  employees  are  compara- 
tively inefficient,  and  demand,  and  often  get,  two  days'  pay  for 
one  day's  work.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  locomotive  engine- 
men  employed  on  the  railways  west  of  Chicago  are  threatening 
to  strike  is  that  the  railway  managers  have  refused  to  pay  sub- 
sta-ntially  twice  as  high  wages  to  engineers  running  Mallet  en- 
gines as  to  those  running  other  freight  engines.  The  Mallets 
have  been  introduced  to  effect  economies  and  increase  efficiency. 
Their  purpose  would  be  nullified  if  the  wages  paid  to  employees 
on  trains  where  they  are  used  were  based  on  what  the  engines 
do  instead  of  on  what  the  men  do.  Making  speeches  or  intro- 
ducing evidence  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  never  make  it  practicable  for  railways  to  get  a  dollar's  work 
for  every  dollar  that  they  pay  in  wages.  That  will  be  rendered 
practicable — if  it  ever  is — either  by  appeals  to  the  good  sense 
of  employees  or  by  the  stern  abitrament  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs ;  and  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable  alternative. 

Government  regulation,  by  forcing  railway  executives  to  apply 
their  time,  thought  and  energies  to  protecting  rather  than  to 
improving  their  properties,  is  tending  strongly  to  make  railway 
operation  inefficient.  Railway  managers,  being  human,  cannot 
do  two  things  at  once.  The  more  thought  and  energy  they 
must  give  to  defending  the  roads,  the  less  they  have  left  for 
devising  methods  for  reducing  operating  expenses.  As  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  has  said  before,  "not  only  does  government 
regulation  as  now  carried  on  hinder  the  higher  officers  from 
initiating  plans  for  improving  operation,  but  it  also  interferes 
with  their  giving  adequate  consideration  to  plans  worked  out 
by  their  subordinates ;  and,  of  course,  the  important  schemes 
of  subordinates  cannot  be  carried  out  until  they  have  been  di- 
gested and  approved  by  their  superiors.  The  public  needs  to 
be  reminded  that  for  whatever  reduces  the  efficiency  or  increases 
the  cost  of  railway  operation  it  must,  in  the  long  run,  foot  the 
bill  in  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  that  it  pays,  or  in  the  im- 
paired service  that  it  will  receive,  or  in  both.  The  public  will 
be  much  more  apt  to  get  improved  service  at  reasonable  rates 
if  it  gives  the  railway  managers  a  chance  to  devote  more  time 
to  the  admirystration  of  their  properties  than  if  it  continues  to 
compel  them  to  give  so  much  of  their  time  to  the  defense  of 
them." 

But,  after  all,  why,  on  the  shippers'  theory,  should  the  railway 
managers  be  interested  in  the  question  of  railway  efficiency? 
The  shippers  take  the  ground  that  the  railway  is  entitled  to 
a  fair  return  and  no  more,  and  that  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  are  earning  a  fair  return  now.  If  this  be 
true,  what  objection  can  railway  managers  have  in  trying  to  in- 
crease efficiency  of  operation?  The  only  effect  would  be  to 
increase  the  earnings  of  the  roads  above  a  fair  return  and  to  in- 
vite reductions  in  rates  and  earnings.  That  would  benefit  the 
shippers,  but  it  would  not  benefit  the  stockholders  of  the  rail- 
ways ;  and  the  railway  managers'  employment,  their  salaries 
and  their  promotions  come  from  the  stockholders.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  "fair  return"  theory  to  the  railway  business  would 
be  the  surest  way  to  deaden  railway  enterprise  and  prevent  the 
economics  which  Mr.  Rrandeis  claims  could  be  made.  The  only 
public  policy  which  will  tend  to  promote  railway  efficiency  will 
be  for  the  government  to  say  in  effect  to  the  railways  that  they 
must  not  charge  higher  than  reasonable  rates  and  that  they 
must  give  good  service,  and  that  so  long  as  they  meet  these 
requirements  they  will  be  allowed  to  earn  whatever  profits  they, 
can.  The  only  incentive  that  has  ever  been  effective  in  pro- 
moting efficiency  in  the  management  of,  concerns  owned  by  pri- 
vate capital  has  been  the  hope  and  prospect  of  gain  to  the  own- 
ers ;  and  until  himian  nature  is  revolutionized  it  will  continue  to 
be  the  only  effective  incentive. 
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GMl  AT   NOMTHtRN 

Till'.  Grc;it  Nuitlu-m  U.iil«.iy  t  oinpaiiy  li;it  dllcii  l)rcii  citcil 
.IS  an  example  of  a  very  cinmcrvJitivcly  capilali/ed  railway 
loriioratioii,  ami  the  strict  truth  of  this  assertion  was  quite  forcc- 
ahly  hrouRht  to  public  notice  hy  the  ItiuhnKs  of  the  master  in  chan- 
cery in  a  recent  Miiuiesota  case.  This  case  was  hrought  to  restrain 
the  railway  company  from  pultiiiK  in  effect  rates  ordered  by  the 
Mimie.sota  railway  commission  on  the  uround  amoriK  other  thiuKS 
that  they  did  not  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  the  company  had 
outstandinR  total  bonds  and  stocks  aniouiitinK  to  $319,367,409, 
or  about  $45.4'>4  per  mile  of  road.  The  master  in  chancery  in  the 
Minnesota  case,  while  taking  the  position  that  the  valuation  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  properties  was  not 
necessary  to  a  determination  of  a  reasonable  frcinht  rate,  never- 
theless made  a  careful  valuation  of  both  properties.  He  pl.nccd 
the  valuation  of  the  Great  Northern,  after  the  deduction  of  its 
interest  in  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  and  charging  ofT  12 
per  cent,  for  depreciation,  at  $457,131,469,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$65,117  per  mile  of  line. 

The  main  points  in  the  Minnesota  case  were  discussed  in  these 
columns  at  the  time  the  master  in  chancery  made  his  report.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  report  found  the  rates  prescribed  by 
Minnesota  unremunerative  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional.  The 
chief  interest  in  a  discussion  of  this  case  in  connection  with  the 
annual  report  of  the  Great  Northern  lies  in  the  light  thrown  on 
the  relation  between  the  nominal  c.npitalization  of  the  property 
and  its  actual  value  as  given  by  a  disinterested  outsider.  Assum- 
ing that  the  profit  and  loss  surplus — shown  on  the  1910  balanct 
sheet  as  $34.997,560 — is  all  invested  in  the  property  and  capital- 
izable, this  surplus  would  figure  out  at  $4,985  per  mile,  which, 
added  to  the  capitalization  represented  by  stocks  and  bonds, 
makes  $50,479  per  mile  for  a  property  worth  $65,117  per  mile. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  brought  to  the  Great 
Northern  both  the  largest  business  measured  in  ton  miles  and 
passenger  miles,  and  the  largest  earnings  in  the  history  of  the 
company ;  and,  unlike  so  many  other  companies  whose  gross  was 
much  larger  in  1910  than  in  1909,  the  Great  Northern  was  able 
to  show  larger  net  last  year  than  the  year  before.  It  was  not 
possible,  however,  to  make  a  saving  in  net  proportionate  to  the 
increase  in  gross.  Total  operating  revenues  last  year  were 
$64,500,000,  an  increase  of  $10,800,000,  or  20  per  cent.,  over  the 
year  before.  Net  operating  revenues  amounted  to  $25,200,000  in 
1910,  an  increase  of  $4,100,000  over  1909,  or  slightly  over  19  per 
cent.  The  revenue  ton  mileage  of  freight  amounted  to  5,678,- 
800.000  in  1910,  and  to  4,842,000,000  in  1909.  This  is  an  increase 
of  17.28  per  cent,  in  freight  business  handled.  Passenger  business 
on  the  Great  Northern  furnishes  under  ordinary  conditions  only 
about  20  per  cent,  of  total  operating  revenues.  In  1910,  however, 
passenger  revenue  amounted  to  $14,300,000,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the 
total  operating  revenue.  This  is  greater  by  30.37  per  cent,  than 
the  1909  passenger  revenue.  The  passenger  mileage  was  649,- 
300,000,  an  increase  of  32.41  per  cent,  over  1909.  The  very  large 
increase  in  passenger  business  was  due  to  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition  held  at  Seattle,  and  to  the  heavy  travel  also 
produced  by  the  opening  for  settlement  of  the  Flathead,  the 
Coeur  d'.^Iene  and  the  Spokane  Indian  reservations  and  the  Rocky 
Boy  Indian  land.  The  company  also  ascribes  part  of  this  in- 
crease in  passenger  business  to  its  educational  and  advertising 
campaign  designed  to  help  the  early  settlement  of  lands  along  its 
lines. 

The  increase  of  17.28  per  cent  in  ton  mileage  was  handled 
with  an  increase  of  15.13  per  cent,  in  freight  train  miles,  loaded 
freight  car  miles  amounting  to  280,200,000  in  1910,  an  increase  of 
14.71  per  cent,  and  empty  freight  car  miles  amounting  to  100,- 
200,000.  an  increase  of  19.89  per  cent.  The  increase  of  32.41  per 
cent,  in  passengers  carried  one  mile  was  handled  with  an  increase 
of  29.03  per  cent,  in  passenger  train  miles.  The  average  haul  of 
revenue  freight  was  245  miles  in  1910,  as  against  268  miles  in 
1909.  The  average  length  of  passenger  journey  was  77.82  miles 
last  year  and  68.15  the  year  before. 


I  he  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mite  last  year  were  8.219  milli, 
:is  compared  with  R.151  mills  in  1909.  The  slixht  increase  in 
rate  it  due  to  a  greater  proportion  of  high  grade  tonnage,  and 
also  to  the  greater  proportion  of  short  haul  business.  The 
freight  rate  received  by  the  fjreat  Northern  is  very  much  the 
same  as  that  received  by  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  average 
revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  was  2.204  cents  in  1910,  a  de- 
crc.'ise  of  0.35  mills. 

'Ihe  Great  Northern  was  able  to  hold  down  operating  expenses 
in  better  shape  than  was  the  case  with  its  competitors  to  the  south 
of  it.  Total  expenses  last  year  amounted  to  $39,300,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $6,700,000,  or  20.66  per  cent.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
t.ibic  accomiianying  this  review,  the  increase  in  expenses  was 
([uitc  evenly  divided  between  maintenance  and  cost  of  conducting 
transportation.  The  operating  ratio  last  year  was  60.92  per 
cent,  and  in  1909,  60.64  per  cent  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
unit  costs  of  maintenance  of  equipment,  since  the  company's 
report  does  not  show  the  details  of  operating  expenses. 

The  1910  balance  sheet  shows  cash  on  hand  amounting  to 
$6,650,000  and  total  current  assets  of  $14,900,000.  Current  li- 
abilities amounted  to  $10,200,000,  of  which  $851,000  are  accounts 
payable,  exclusive  of  vouchers,  payrolls,  etc.  In  1909  the  com- 
pany had  cash  on  hand  totaling  $9,140,000  and  total  current  as- 
sets amounting  to  $16,000,000,  with  total  current  liabilities 
amounting  to  $7,500,000.  During  the  year  the  company  sold 
$9,700,000  Pacific  extension  4  per  cent,  bonds  and  $3,500,000  con- 
solidated mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds.  Consolidated  mortgage 
bonds  were  issued  in  exchange  for  Dakota  extension  bonds  sur- 
rendered and  cancelled,  and  for  second  mortgage  bonds  re- 
deemed. The  net  increase  in  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  was  $9,400,000. 

The  total  spent  for  additions  during  the  year  was  $2,350,000, 
and  for  betterments,  $2,500,000;  the  largest  items  for  additions 
being  for  additional  main  tracks  and  additional  sidings  and  spur 
tracks ;  and  the  largest  items  for  betterment  being  for  bridges, 
trestles  and  culverts,  and  for  ballast 

On  June  30,  1910,  of  the  total  mileage,  there  was  4,927  miles 
of  road  which  the  company  had  owned  for  10  years  on  which 
during  that  period  steel  bridging  was  increased  32,786  lineal  feet, 
and  timber  bridging  was  reduced  87.073  feet.  In  1900,  of  the 
mileage  now  owned,  69  track  miles  was  laid  with  80-Ib.  rail, 
there  being  nothing  heavier  than  this  in  track.  At  the  end  of 
1910  there  was  1,717  track  miles  of  80,  85  or  90-lb.  rail.  The 
company  has  a  considerable  mileage  of  branch  lines  on  which 
the  comparatively  light  traffic  does  not  require  heavy  rails.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  embankments  were  widened  or  restored  to 
original  width  and  grade  line  on  800  miles  of  road,  and  1,378 
miles  of  track  was  ballasted  with  gravel,  of  which  334  miles  was 
not  previously  ballasted  and  532  miles  on  which  ballast  was 
restored  and  an  additional  lift  given. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  number  of  locomotives  in  service  on  the 
Great  Northern  has  been  more  than  doubled,  there  being  1,123 
locomotives  in  service  at  the  end  of  1910;  and  during  these  10 
years  the  combined  tractive  power  of  all  locomotives  was  in- 
creased three  times.  The  average  tractive  power  of  each  loco- 
motive is  47.72  per  cent,  greater  in  1910  than  was  the  average  in 
1900.  During  the  10  years,  also,  the  number  of  freight  train 
cars  has  more  than  doubled;  the  number  in  service  at  the  end  of 
1910  totaling  44,283 ;  the  average  capacity  per  car  was  35.44  tons 
in  1910,  as  compared  with  25.52  tons  in  1900.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  notwithstanding  the  well  known 
large  increases  in  average  train  load  on  the  Hill  roads  in  past 
years,  the  company  was  able  to  show  an  average  train  load  of 
518  tons,  an  increase  of  over  16  tons  from  the  1909  figure.  This 
train  loading  was  accomplished  despite  an  extraordinarily  severe 
winter. 

In  an  interview  quoted  in  our  General  News  Section,  James  J. 
Hill  discusses  the  prospects  of  railways  and  of  general  business 
and  specifically  cites  the  immediate  plans  of  the  Great  Northern 
as  an  example  of  curtailment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  Great  Northern 
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in     the     fiscal     year     ended     June     30,     compared     with     1909: 

1910.  1909. 

Average  mileage  operated    7.020  6.808 

Freight    re\-enue    $46,675,734  $39.464,81 1 

Passenger  revenue   14.311,800  10.977.948 

Total  operating  revenue    64,465.370  53.687,444 

Maint.  of  way  and  structures.  11,773.314  9.797,370 

Maint.   of  equipment 7,520,634  6.173,847 

Traffic    922.104  745,847 

Transportation    18,068.666  14.822.546 

Total  operating  e,xpenses 39,278.096  32,553,487 

Taxes    3,570,302  2,570,372 

Operating  income   21,856,981  18.812,783 

Gross   corporate    income 23.113.800  22,566,583 

Net  corporate  income 17.791.824  17.487.434 

Dividends    14.698.663  14,697,473 

Transferred  to  fund  for  permanent 

improvement  and  betterment..  2,319,158  2,789,961 

Profit  and  loss  surplus 774,003                  

'SJtiUr^  to  th^  lEdiion 

TURBO-ELECTRIC     LOCOMOTIVE. 

Jacksonville,  Florid.*,  Xov.   15,  1910. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  notice  in  some  of  the  recent  magazines  a  brief  account  of 
the  completion  and  successful  trial  of  a  turbo-electric  locomotive 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  I  am  disposed  to  claim  a  little  of  the 
credit  for  the  suggestion,  at  least,  of  htis  application  of  steam 
and  electricity  to  locomotive  power.  In  your  March  25,  1904. 
issue  you  will  find  a  letter  of  mine  .suggesting  with  some  detail 
this  very  use  of  the  turbine  in  locomotive  construction,  together 
with  some  reasons  why  it  ought  to  be  an  economic  success.  The 
editor  also  made  some  suggestions  by  way  of  comment  on  the 
letter,  so,  perhaps,  he  is  entitled  to  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
great  idea.  A  few  weeks  or  months  later  I  saw  somewhere  the 
statement  that  a  distinguished  Scotch  engineer  was  working  on 
this  problem  with  great  hopes  of  success.  I  immediately  deter- 
mined to  keep  my  eye  on  him  and  note  his  progress.  It  has 
taken  six  years,  but  he  has  done  it  at  last.  The  turbo-electric 
locomotive  bids  fair  to  be  a  success.  This  claim  of  mine  for 
any  credit  in  the  matter  is.  perhaps,  a  trivial  affair,  but  there 
is  at  least  some  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  say  "I  told  you  so!" 

J.   LCCAM   IRVIN. 

TICKET     OFFICE     ACCOMMODATIONS     IN      BOSTON. 
New   Haven,   Conn.,   November    18,    1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Raiiavav  Age  Gazette: 

The  Railway  Ac.e  Gazette  of  November  11  contains  a  letter  en- 
titled, "A  Friendly  Criticism  of  Poor  Passenger  Service,"  and 
one  part  of  the  letter  refers  specifically  to  an  alleged  defect  in 
the  method  of  caring  for  sleeping-car  passengers  at  the  Back  Bay 
station  in  Boston.  The  writer  of  the  criticism  misunderstands 
the  situation,  and  this  part  of  his  criticism  is  not  warranted.  The 
ticket  agent  at  the  Back  Bay  station  can  and  will  receive  an  order 
for  space  in  sleeping  car,  unaccompanied  by  money,  and  this  space 
will  be  reserved  up  to  15  minutes  before  the  leaving  time  of  train. 
If  the  party  making  the  reservation  does  not  call  for  it  by  15 
minutes  before  leaving  time  of  the  train,  then  the  space  may  be 
sold  to  any  other  passenger  who  requires  it.  S.  biggins. 

General  Manager,  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad. 

[F'rcsiiniably  the  grievance  of  our  correspondent  was  in  that 
15-minutc  limitation.  He  wanted  to  be  able  to  come  back  15  sec- 
onds before  leaving  time,  protecting  the  company  by  leaving 
money   with    the   agent.— editor.] 

SAFETY    APPLIANCE    STANDARDS. 

If)  TtiE  iMHTok  OK  THE  Railway   .'\<.e  (i.vzETTE: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  editorial  on  safety  ap- 
pliance standards  in  the  November  11  issue  of  the  Raihinty 
Age  (Jasrile.  and  believe  that  it  covers  the  ground  care- 
fully. My  opinion  is  that  the  K"vcrnnuMit  lias  slii>wn  a  dis- 
position lo  be  fair  all  the  way  through.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  members  of  .in  associ.ition  like  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  have  not  livctl  up  to  their  own  rccfmimcnded  stan- 
dards better  than  tliry  have,  and  no  one  is  to  blame  more 
than  thry  arc  as  a  body,  if  in  any  way  the  new  standards 
lire   not   satisf,^,•tory. 


\\'e  were  informed  time  and  time  again  in  the  past  in 
our  conventions  by  Mr.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  that  it  was  his  ambition  some 
day  to  see  the  M.  C.  B.  standards  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment. Knowing  this,  what  have  we  done?  We  have  adopt- 
ed some  features  as  standards,  and  others  as  recommended 
practice.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  government,  with  the 
very  competent  set  of  inspectors  that  were  selected  to  draw 
up  these  rules,  were  compelled  to  insert  some  standards 
into  the  new  rules  concerning  which  the  Master  Car  Builders 
in  the  past  had  allowed  its  members  to  do  as  they  pleased. 
The  government  was  looking  for  uniformity,  and  where  mat- 
ters were  left  as  standards  and  the  word  "preferable"  used, 
which  allowed  some  railw-ays  to  have  ladders  on  the  ends, 
and  others  on  the  sides  and  at  the  center  of  cars,  also 
brake  shafts  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the 
car  at  the  ends,  no  one  should  be  surprised  that  it  took  the 
action  that  it  did.  The  committee  of  railway  men  that  ap- 
peared at  the  hearings,  say  that  the  very  best  of  feeling  ex- 
isted at  all  times  between  the  railway  men  and  the  govern- 
ment inspectors,  and  the  disposition  was  to  be  fair  towards 
the  railways. 

The  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  and  other  railway 
associations  have  learned  a  good  lesson  in  this;  that  is. 
when  standards  are  adopted,  stick  to  them.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  when  the  M.  C.  B.  3^  in.  x  7  in.  journal 
was  adopted  as  standard,  some  of  the  roads  disregarded  it 
and  manufactured  an  axle  that  was  one  inch  longer  than 
the  M.  C.  B.  recommended  practice.  Also,  when  the  M.  C. 
B.  standard  bearings,  for  3J4  i"-  x  7  in.  and  4^4  in.  x  8  in.  jour- 
nals were  adopted,  some  roads  manufactured  journal  bearings 
entirely  different  from  the  M.  C.  B.  standards,  and  which  did  not 
even  interchange  with  them. 

I  might  go  on  and  mention  many  other  cases  where  our 
association  has  adopted  standard  sizes  and  locations  of  safety 
appliances  to  which  some  roads  have  paid  no  attention.  I 
might  also  refer  to  the  M.  C.  B.  standard  freight  coupler; 
the  committee  has  made  recommendations  as  to  the  size  of 
the  coupler  and  the  formulae  and  tests  to  be  given  them, 
so  that  we  might  get  the  very  best  material  and  couplers  on 
the  market.  How  many  roads  to-day  are  buying  their  coup- 
lers strictly  to  the  M.  C.  B.  recommended  practices? 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  standards,  but  when  we,  as  an  as- 
sociation, adopt  standards,  we  should  see  to  it  that  they 
are  followed.  However,  we  are  now  compelled  by  the  law 
to  follow  certain  standards.  The  railways  that  have  ignored  the 
recommended  practices  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  can  now 
see  the  folly  of  their  ways.  master  c.\r  builder. 


GOOD    PASSENGER    SERVICE. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Raii.w.w  .\ge  G\7ette: 

The  recent  articles  on  politeness  and  on  making  railway  ser- 
vice convenient  and  valuable  to  the  user  have  stirred  nie  to  make 
a  little  addition  to  the  lists. 

Recently  my  wife  and  our  little  cliiUl  went  to  C.  a  big  city, 
for  an  e.xtcnded  visit.  I  accompanied  tiiem  to  the  little  country 
station  at  A,  and  went  with  them  on  the  train  to  the  next  town 
B,  where  there  was  an  easy  chance  for  me  to  return.  The  train 
was  late,  but  the  station  agent  courteously  volunteered  to  let  us 
know  when  to  look  out  for  it,  and  at  the  time  for  its  approach 
he  advised  as  to  where  to  stand  on  the  platform  to  be  the  most 
conveniently  situated  for  the  passenger  coaches  (other  than  Pull- 
man, second-class  and  smoking)  on  a  ten-car  train.  This  was 
without  suggestion  of  any  reward.  He  wanted  nothing  but  the 
knowledge  that  the  road's  patrons  were  comfortable.  In  the 
train  the  conductor  took  our  tickets  and  asked:  ".\re  you  going 
ilirect  to  (',  Madam?"  The  answer  being  "Yes,"  he  glanced  at 
nic  and  kindly  informed  me  iiow  many  minutes  I  coidd  have  to 
wait  in  the  car  with  my  family  at  B  before  the  train  would  leave 
there  (my  tickit  reading  to  B)  and  then  went  about  his  work. 
My  wife  tells  me  that  on  arrival  in  C  .she  found  herself  cour- 
teously assisted   by  the   brakcnian   and  by   a   uniformed   station 
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riii|)li>\rr  in  llir  li.inilliiiK  •>(  a  cotMidrralilc  ;iinciiiiil  <>(  li.iinl  I>:iK' 
RiiR<'>  wliilr  iilir  limkril  aht-r  tlic  cliild. 

A  frvv  (liiy*  later  I  followctt  Cliciii.  ami  vv;i%  also  heavily  laden 
with  li.ind  baKKaKc  i  I^h>I<  I'**^  train  al  .-(  at  a  difTcrrnt  hour, 
and  anoihor  man  was  on  duty,  luit  I  wan  nivcii  the  same  advice 
in  reuard  to  where  to  take  the  riwlit  lar  in  the  momentary  stop 
of  a  semi  e\|>re>s  train.  AIho,  the  man  who  threw  the  sema- 
phore picked  up  some  of  my  lu^uaKe  and  carried  it  to  the  ri^lit 
location.  .\t  llie  car  steps  a  hiakcmaii  directed  me  to  the  car  ;it 
the  riKht  where  there  would  he  more  room  for  my  luKtfaKc.  I  left 
the  train  at  a  k»"<I  si/o'  I't.v  before  reachiuR  C,  and  waited  for 
the  local  train  that  would  take  mc  to  the  desired  suburban  sta- 
tion. KnowiuR  that  the  time  table  had  been  recently  chauKcd, 
I  asked  a  station  porter — the  nearest  railway  employee — when  my 
train  would  leave,  and  he  said  he  would  look  it  up.  In  less  than 
two  minutes  he  returned  with  the  information.  As  I  nearcd  my 
destination  the  conductor  came  along  to  tell  mc  that  the  train 
was  nnuiing  on  a  new  track  anil  I  must  get  out  at  the  side  oppo- 
site that  usually  taken,  and  further  suggested  that  it  inigiit  l)c 
well  to  l>c  ready  when  the  train  stopped,  so  as  not  to  be  swamped 
by  the  crowd  which   usually  boards  the  train  there. 

These  were  pleasant  experiences,  but  the  fmcst  of  them  was 
when  the  conductor  showed  the  good  breeding  and  fine  mtelli- 
gence  to  address  my  wife  as  "Madam"  instead  of  as  "Lady." 

There  is  another  sitle  to  the  picture.  The  man  at  the  baggage 
transfer  oftice  at  the  station  in  the  big  city  (C)  charged  my  wife 
$1.50  instead  of  the  rightful  95  cents  for  company's  work  in  tak- 
ing two  trunks  and  an  extension  case  to  a  house  in  the  suburb. 

Let  me  mention  some  instances  of  carelessness  recently  ob- 
served at  different  places,  for  I  am  a  man  who  knocks  about 
considerably  on  the  cars.  I  saw  a  passenger  train  taken  across 
a  drawbridge  without  any  railway  man  looking  at  the  bridge, 
when  the  rules  distinctly  require  the  conductor  and  engineman 
to  make  a  personal  examination  and  be  sure  that  the  draw  is 
closed  before  the  train  goes  on  the  bridge.  I  saw  a  freight  train 
enter  the  main  line  from  a  branch  while  the  signals  were  set  for 
safety  for  trains  on  the  main  line.  I  saw  a  passenger  train  stalled 
between  stations  and  the  man  carrying  a  flag  to  the  rear  went  less 
than  60  rods  from  the  train,  while  just  beyond  him  a  sharp  curve 
shut  him  from  the  view  of  any  other  train  that  might  approach  in 
case  the  block  signal  had  not  worked  properly.  All  three  of 
these  were  seen  in  as  many  weeks.  c. 

(Train  men  and  station  men  who  use  the  term  "lady"  in  the 
place  of  "madam"  ought  to  be  fined  a  day's  wages.  We  have 
thought  of  proposing  this  to  the  superintendents,  but  as  they 
themselves  are  mostly  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  this  bad 
habit  we  have  restrained  ourselves.  This  little  item  alone  would 
betray  our  correspondent's  letter  as  coming  from  New  England, 
although  we  have  omitted  the  date  line.  New  England  origin 
is  also  imlicated  by  other  things;  for  that  region  (it  is  believed 
by  some)  is  notable  for  the  use  of  poor  signaling  as  well  as  good 
English.  Where  else  do  they  do  without  drawbridge  signal.s  on 
lines  traversed  by  ten-car  express  trains'  However,  not  to  be 
too  severe,  we  must  note  that  the  incident  of  the  flagman  is  of  a 
kind  observable  everywhere  in  America.  But  it  is  the  good  things 
in  this  letter — not  the  bad — that  we  want  to  emphasize.  Most 
readers  will  say  that  the  peculiarity  about  those  courteous  station 
employees  was  that  they  desired  to  make  passengers  comfortable. 
Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Quite  possibly,  too,  the 
passenger  was  of  that  temperament  which  evokes  good  treatment. 
But  desire  or  no  desire,  every  station  man  should  be  trained  to 
aid  passengers  in  finding  their  proper  place  on  the  station  plat- 
form before  the  train  arrives.  In  cold  weather,  especially,  the 
station  agent  who  wants  to  make  himself  popular  can  do  nothing 
more  conducive  to  that  end  than  so  to  inform  passengers  that 
they  will  not  have  to  search  wildly  along  a  row  of  a  half  dozen 
closed  vestibule  doors  before  finding  an  opening  where  they  can 
break  into  the  train.  Sending  passengers  out  of  the  waiting  room 
to  freeze  on  the  platform  several  minutes  before  the  train  ar- 
rives is  another  good  thing  to  avoid. — EniTOR.] 


JOHN    M.    FORBES    AND    THE    MICHIGAN    CENTRAL.* 

IIV     IIKNMV    (;.    IT.AR50N. 

I. 
TIIK    ni'll.DINC;    OK    TIIK    .MICHIGAN    CENTBAI.. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1H42  Charles  lJickcn»,  being  then 
in  the  course  of  his  American  travels,  hired  a  four-horse  stage 
coach  to  carry  him  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  north  to  TifTm,  where 
he  expected  to  take  a  railroad  for  Sandusky.  His  description  of 
the  journey  epitomizes  the  difticulties  of  travel  by  land  in  the 
Middle  West  of  those  days.  "At  one  time  we  were  all  flung 
logether  in  a  heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  and  at  another 
we  were  crushing  our  heads  against  the  roof.  Now,  one  side 
was  down  deep  in  the  mire,  and  we  were  holding  on  to  the  other. 
Xow,  the  coach  was  lying  on  the  tails  of  the  two  wheelers;  and 
now  it  was  rearing  up  in  the  air,  in  a  frantic  state,  with  all  four 
horses  standing  on  the  top  of  an  insurmountable  eminence,  look- 
ing coolly  back  at  it,  as  though  they  could  say,  'Unharness  us. 
It  can't  be  done.'  The  drivers  on  these  roads,  who  certainly  get 
over  the  ground  in  a  manner  which  is  quite  miraculous,  so  twist 
and  turn  the  team  about  in  forcing  a  passage,  corkscrew  fashion, 
through  the  bogs  and  swamps,  that  it  was  quite  a  common  cir- 
cumstance on  looking  out  of  the  window  to  see  the  coachman, 
with  the  ends  of  a  pair  of  reins  in  his  hands,  apparently  driving 
nothing,  or  playing  at  horses,  and  the  leaders  staring  at  one  un- 
expectedly from  the  back  of  the  coach  as  if  they  had  some  idea 
of  getting  up  behind.  A  great  portion  of  the  way  was  over 
what  is  called  a  corduroy  road,  which  is  made  by  throwing 
trunks  of  trees  into  a  marsh,  and  leaving  them  to  settle  there. 
The  very  slightest  of  the  jolts  with  which  the  ponderous  carriage 
fell  from  log  to  log  was  enough,  it  seemed,  to  have  dislocated 
all  the  bones  in  the  human  body.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ex- 
jjcrience  a  similar"  set  of  sensations,  in  any  other  circumstances, 
unless  perhaps  in  attempting  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's 
in  an  omnibus.  Never,  never  once,  that  day,  was  the  coach  in 
any  position,  attitude,  or  kind  of  motion  to  which  w-e  are  accus- 
tomed in  coaches.  Never  did  it  make  the  smallest  approach  to- 
one's  experience  of  the  proceedings  of  any  sort  of  vehicles  that 
go  on  wheels." ' 

In  this  passage,  though  it  wear  the  guise  of  fiction,  is  found 
the  reason  why  the  development  of  the  Middle  West  waited  for 
the  day  of  railway  transportation.  Where  the  region  touched  the 
Great  Lakes  on  the  north,  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  west,  commerce  crept  along  its  borders,  but  the 
interior  was  impenetrable.  The  richness  and  stickiness  of  the 
soil  which  could  produce  such  wonderful  crops  made  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  them  hopelessly  unprofitable,  for  the  cost  and  the 
difficulties   of  getting  them   to   market   were  almost  prohibitive. 

What  happened  in  Michigan  was  typical  of  the  whole  western 
situation.  In  the  early  days  of  its  statehood  it  had  planned  and 
partly  built  two  lines  of  railway  running  across  its  lower 
peninsula  from  east  to  west.  So  severely  was  the  State  shaken 
by  the  panic  [of  1837],  however,  that  in  spite  of  its  heroic  efforts 
to  meet  its  obligations,  the  word  Michigan  became  a  scarecrow 
to  Eastern  capital.  As  the  years  went  on  and  it  proved  impos- 
sible not  only  to  complete  the  two  roads  but  even  to  procure 
the  money  necessary  to  keep  them  in  repair,  it  grew  plain  that 
the  State  must  get  rid  of  them.  One,  the  Michigan  Central, 
145  miles  long,  ran  from  Detroit  to  Kalamazoo.  The  other, 
the  Michigan  Southern,  also  ran  nowhere,  but  achieved  the  same. 
result  with  less  effort,  being  only  75  miles  long.  The  roads  to- 
gether had  cost  $3,500,000.  .Vccordingly,  placing  its  dilapidated 
property  on  the  bargain  counter,  the  State  waited  for  customers. 

'From  a  forthcoming  biography  of  John  M.  Forbes,  by  Henry  G.  Pearson. 
Mr.  Forbes  died  October  14,  1898,  at  his  home  in  Milton,  ifass.,  at  the 
age  of  86.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  he  had  been  a  director 
of  that  road  since  1857.  His  ser\ice  with  that  company  and  with  the 
Michigan  Central  made  him  a  prominent  railway  man  for  fifty  years,  but 
his  activities  were  those  of  a  financier  and  capitalist  rather  than  as  an 
active  administrative  officer.  He  was  a  millionaire  before  he  became  in- 
terested in  railways.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  high  personal  char- 
acter, his  public  spirit,  and  the  wise  use  that  he  made  of  his  great  wealth. 

•  American  Notes,  Ch.   xiv. 
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At  last,  in  1845,  the  roads  attracted  the  attention  of  two  young 
men,  both  Easterners,  who  had  gone  West,  and  both  persuaded 
not  only  that  the  day  of  prosperity  for  the  West  was  about  to 
dawn,  but  that,  if  the  right  means  could  be  taken.  Eastern  cap- 
ital could  be  brought  to  look  upon  a  Western  road  as  a  profitable 
investment.  One  of  the  men  was  James  F.  Joy,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  the  Harvard  Law  School,  who  had  come 
to  Detroit  and  was  waiting  for  his  practice  to  grow.  The  other 
was  John  W.  Brooks,  superintendent  of  the  Auburn  &  Roches- 
ter Railroad  in  New  York.  They  believed  that  if  the  Michigan 
Central  could  be  rehabilitated  and  completed  for  the  remaining 
third  of  the  distance  to  Lake  Michigan,  it  would  prove  a  profit- 
able investment.  *  *  *  Brooks  went  East  to  interest  capital- 
ists. Good  luck  led  him  to  the  counting  room  of  John  M. 
Forbes,  in  Boston.  Forbes,  who  came  of  a  good  Boston  family, 
his  uncles,  James  and  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  being  prosperous 
merchants  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  had  been  sent  by  them, 
when  he  was  only  seventeen,  to  be  a  clerk  in  the  house  in  Canton 
which  did  their  business  for  them.  Beginning  as  the  youngest 
of  all  the  clerks,  and  having  no  money  of  his  own,  he  was  able 
in  seven  years  to  win  what  in  those  days  was  a  comfortable 
fortune.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  came  back  to  Boston 
and  established  himself  in  the  business  of  building  and  loading 
fast  ships  for  the  China  trade.  Successful  as  his  ventures  were, 
his  true  wealth  was  his  intelligent  and  inflexible  honesty,  his 
power  of  inspiring  others  with  confidence  in  himself — a  striking 
proof  of  which  was  his  being  intrusted  with  the  investment  of 
half  a  million  dollars  belonging  to  Houqua,  a  mandarin  of  Can- 
ton— his  love  of  exciting  and  intense  work,  and  above  all,  an  im- 
pulse to  turn  his  powers  into  some  channel  where  they  should 
serve  not  only  his  own  interests  but  also  some  work  of  public 
utility. 

Forbes  went  so  far  as  to  employ  Daniel  Webster  to  draft  a 
charter  embodying  the  wisdom  that  had  been  gleaned  from 
Eastern  railway  experience,  and  to  send  Brooks  back  to  Michigan 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  charter  by  the  legislature. 

The  discussion  of  this  act,  with  its  momentous  consequences 
to  the  exhausted  treasury  of  Michigan,  was  naturally  the  chief 
event  of  the  legislative  session  of  1846.  But  so  ignorant  were 
both  the  public  at  large  and  the  legislators  themselves  concerning 
railway  charters  that  the  point  on  which  local  interest  centered 
was  the  danger  that  the  pagan  capitalists  of  the  East  should  at- 
tempt to  run  trains  "on  the  Sabbath'';  and  every  day  petitions 
bearing  on  this  point  were  presented.  When,  however,  the  time 
came  for  voting  on  this  section,  amendments  were  offered  re- 
quiring that  the  corporation  should  observe  the  other  nine  com- 
mandments also,  and  that  the  directors  should  attend  church 
at  least  twice  every  Sunday,  and  the  section  was  laughed  to  de- 
feat. The  true  guardian  of  the  State's  interests  proved  to  be  the 
governor,  Alpheus  Felch,  an  able  and  honest  executive,  who 
more  than  once  during  this  session  had  to  restrain  the  legisla- 
ture from  giving  away  to  corporations  the  property  of  the  people. 
Thus  the  charter  as  passed  retained  for  the  State  a  measure  of 
legislative  supervision  and  control.  Yet  even  so  Brooks  and 
Joy  knew  that,  with  the  price  of  the  road  fixed  at  $2,000,000, 
they  had  not  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

By  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company  was  granted  the  property  of  the  road  forever,  but  the 
state  might  repurchase  it  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  and  after 
thirty  years  the  legislature  might  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  char- 
ter. For  the  first  four  years  the  road  was  to  p.iy  a  tax  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  after  that,  of  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  capital  stock  and  lf)ans  for  construction  purposes.  Its  an- 
nual report  to  the  secretary  of  the  state  was  to  contain  tables 
showing  its  financial  condition,  its  physical  condition,  and  the 
amount  and  character  of  its  business.  The  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  was  set  at  five  million  dollars,  with  permission  to  increase 
it  to  eight  million. 

The  rates  existing  under  state  management  were  to  continue 
in  force  until  July  I,  \MH,  from  which  lime  a  reduction  of  twenty- 


five  per  cent  was  to  be  made  on  flour  and  grain;  the  tarifT  for 
no  article  was  to  be  higher  than  the  average  of  the  tariffs  charged 
for  that  article  on  the  Boston  &  Lowell,  the  Boston  &  Provi- 
dence, and  the  Boston  &  Worcester  Railroads,  during  September 
and  October  of  1845.  An  exception  might  be  made  if  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Michigan,  the  auditor,  and  the  attorney-general 
gave  their  consent.  There  was  provision  for  a  commission  to  de- 
termine what  w-as  the  average  rate  on  the  New  England  railroads, 
and  in  case  of  disagreement  a  final  decision  was  to  be  rendered  by 
the  court  of  chancery.  Furthermore,  not  oftener  than  once  in  ten 
years  the  legislature  might  require  such  a  commission  to  review 
all  the  rates  of  the  road.  The  road  was  required  to  "transport 
merchandise  and  property  ....  without  showing  partiality  or 
favor,  and  with  all  practical  despatch  "  The  maximum  passenger 
tariff  was  fixed  at  three  cents  a  mile.  No  publication  of  rates 
was  required ;  nevertheless,  for  eight  years,  from  1850  to  1857 
inclusive,  these  tariffs  were  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  rail- 
road. 

As  one  person  after  another  looked  into  the  facts  about  this 
worn-out  railroad  in  the  wilderness,  it  became  plain  that  it  was 
indeed  a  bargain.  Brooks'  report  showed  that  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  receipts  within  the 
past  year,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  even  more  satisfactory 
returns  when  the  road  should  be  built  across  the  state  and  proper- 
ly equipped.  Finally,  there  was  the  assurance  that  it  was  to  be 
controlled  by  eastern  capitalists  of  proved  honesty  and  ability. 
Advantages  such  as  these  were  made  the  most  of  by  a  man  like 
Forbes,  who  had  vision,  will,  and  above  all,  the  faculty  of  "pitch- 
ing in."  As  the  six  months  allowed  for  the  formation  of  the 
company  drew  to  an  end,  his  tense  and  tireless  efforts  brought 
success.  "I  shall,  I  hope,"  he  wrote  when  it  was  all  over,  "have 
cause  to  look  back  upon  this  September  as  one  of  the  best  spent 
months  of  my  life."  He  had,  indeed,  opened  the  door  upon  his 
true  career. 

On  September  23,  1846,  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  took 
possession  of  its  property.  Forbes  was  president,  having  con- 
sented to  take  the  office  only  because  he  found  that  otherwise 
the  necessary  capital  could  not  be  secured ;  but  he  arranged  to 
put  the  burden  of  his  work  on  the  treasurer,  George  B.  Upton, 
to  whom  he  made  over  his  salary.  John  W.  Brooks,  at  Detroit, 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  running  of  the  road. 

Promising  as  were  the  prospects  of  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
road  itself,  as  Brooks'  report  made  clear,  was  a  shabby  piece  of 
property.  The  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  track  from 
Detroit  to  Kalamazoo  were  in  bad  condition,  and  fifty-six  miles 
more  were  needed  to  complete  the  line  to  the  nearest  point  on 
Lake  Michigan.  There  were  only  four  passenger  "depots"  along 
the  line,  and  at  Detroit  nothing  but  a  small  freight  depot  and  an 
engine  house,  both  inconveniently  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  water  front.  The  value  of  the  rolling  stock  was  $68,000,  the 
largest  single  item  being  $4,000  for  a  locomotive  of  twelve  tons. 
The  track,  like  that  of  all  the  early  railways,  consisted  of  beams 
of  wood  six  inches  square,  to  which  were  fastened  strips  of  iron 
half  an  inch  thick  by  two  and  a  quarter  inches  wide.  The  beams 
were  fastened  to  cross  ties  laid  three  feet  apart,  which  in  turn 
were  laid  upon  undersills,  "the  whole  being  supported  upon  short 
blocks  of  different  lengths,  varying  according  to  the  distance 
between  the  bottom  of  the  undersills  and  a  firm  foundation."* 
On  the  first  thirty  miles  out  of  Detroit,  the  wooden  part  of  the 
track,  which  had  been  m  use  for  eight  years,  had  never  been 
renewed,  and  was  naturally  much  decayed. 
«        •        *        * 

It  was  at  the  time  of  this  meeting  that  Forbes  and  some  of  his 
associates  received  their  first  lesson  in  practical  railroading. 
They  traveled  on  the  road,  explored  so  called  harbors  on  Lake 
Michigan  in  the  search  for  a  western  terminus,  went  on  to 
Chicago,  and  returned  by  steamer  through  the  Straits  of  Macki- 
naw.    Forbes,  a  born  traveler,  with  a  keen  eye  and  a  zest  for 

■  Ilrnnk*'  Rcpi>rt  upon  the  Mrrilii  of  th«  Michigan  Central  Railroad  ai  aa 
Invcilniriit    for    Kn»tcrn   Capitalist*. 
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every  rxpcriciuc,  tIescrilK-d  the  trip  iti  a  journal  letter  tn  liis  wife. 
It  ijcservc*  n  place  here  for  the  piitiire  it  ({ivc*  of  the  rawness 
of  the  country  which  the  rnilroad  was  to  do  so  miicli  to  de- 
velop. 

Uy  the  Slimmer  of  1H47  it  wa.^  clear  thai  an  extension  of  the 
road  would  he  profitahle,  and  l''orbes  and  his  associates  explored 
the  country.     In  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  wrote: 

SrKAUKi    KMriim,   Mnckinnli,  June    II,    1847. 

"We  reached  Detroit  1.30  in  the  night  and  landed  in  the  mud, 
slept  an  hour  or  two.  and  had  to  get  up  and  go  to  find  T.  Mowc ; 
Brooks,  our  mainstay,  having  gone  West.  Wc  decided  to  fol- 
low and  started  at  eight  or  so  on  our  railroad  .... 

"I'or  the  first  few  miles  out  of  Detroit  the  country  was  dreary; 
flat,  with  a  great  deal  of  surface  wafer,  through  forests  mostly, 
hut  dense  and  melancholy  ones;  water  under  foot  and  huge  de- 
caying trees  lying  about ;  the  trees  generally  tall  and  with  no 
foliage  until  near  the  top. 

"We  found  the  road  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  the  iron 
broken  up  often  into  pieces  not  a  foot  long,  and  sometimes 
we  could  not  see  any  iron  for  some  feet,  only  wood ;  in  other 
places  short  pieces  of  iron,  almost  athwart  ships,  but  our  pro- 
tection was  in  its  being  so  short  that  no  snake  heads  could  reach 
the  cars.  This  bad  road  lasted  about  eighty  miles,  the  bad  country 
about  thirty,  when  we  came  to  a  little  drier  soil  and  passed 
through  several   flourishing  villages." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  describe  the  country  through  to  the  lake. 
From  Kalamazoo  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  a  barouche  drawn 
by  four  horses.  The  travelers  sat  up  half  the  night  talking  with 
the  engineers  about  the  routes.  Not  daring  to  drink  the  water 
found  in  the  wilderness,  their  tongues  were  parched  as  with 
fever.  St.  Joseph,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  "celebrated  city," 
was  reached  after  a  drive  of  twelve  hours.  It  was  now  a  group 
of  unoccupied  houses,  its  fame  having  died  out  very  soon  after 
it  was  built.  From  Michigan  City  they  took  a  steamer  to 
Chicago,  where,  on  their  arrival  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
they  found  it  "hotter  than  Tophet."     Mr.  Forbes  continues: 

"Established  ourselves  at  an  immense  Hotel,  and,  the  pangs 
of  thirst  being  unbearable,  we  here  broke  into  lake  water  astonish- 
ingly, and  happily  without  bad  effect.  Mr.  Odgen  came  for  us 
at  6  or  7  in  his  carryall,  and  took  us  to  drive  about  the  town. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  on  a  bluff  (like  that  at  Brooklyn)  look- 
ing out  on  the  blue  lake,  and  it  was  lovely  at  sunset  beyond  im- 
agination ;  few  trees  however,  and  the  ground  under  foot  damp- 
ish, being  called  wet  Prairie." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  road  the  locomotives  had  proceeded 
with  such  obliging  caution  that  livestock  could  browse  between 
the  rails  in  entire  safety.  Naturally,  when  under  the  new  manage- 
ment the  speed  was  accelerated,  with  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  cattle,  the  outcry  was  at  first  great.  But  the  balm  of 
damages  easily  obtained  opened  the  eyes  of  the  settlers  to  new 
tactics ;  and  soon  they  took  their  pigs  to  the  railroad  track 
to  market.  As  a  counter  move,  Brooks,  when  the  line  of  track 
had  been  properly  fenced  in,  issued  notice  to  the  effect  tliat 
hereafter  the  road  would  pay  only  one-half  the  value  of  any 
animal  killed.  The  contest  was  then  joined.  Trains  found  their 
progress  blocked  by  logs  on  the  tracks,  and  on  grades  the  rails 
often  greased,  so  that  the  passengers  had  to  get  out  and  work 
their  passage.  In  his  Reminiscences  Forbes  tells  the  story  of 
the  struggle.    *    »    * 

"Tn  the  county  next  west  of  Detroit  the  law-breakers  were 
so  strong  that  it  was  said  no  judge  nor  jury  dared  to  con- 
vict any  of  the  prominent  men  among  them ;  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  here  was  the  battle-ground  between  order  and 
disorder.  Mr.  Brooks  at  once  took  his  measures  with  his 
characteristic  foresight  and  decision.  When  almost  power- 
less, he  maintained  the  best  truce  possible,  protecting  his 
property  and  trade  by  special  police  raised  from  his  own 
men,  and  usually  running  a  hand-car  ahead  of  every  train, 
as  I  remember  was  still  done  the  first  time  my  wife  and  I 
went  over  the  railroad.     But  Brooks  laid  his  plans  for  more 


thorough  wr)rk.  His  shrewd  lawyer  sent  on  colonists  to  set- 
tle on  the  line  of  road  in  that  country  as  farmers,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  get  evidence  against  the  conspirators,  who  had 
determined  cither  to  destroy  or  control  our  road.  Mc  also 
(juietly  took  measures  to  get  the  legislature  to  change  the 
gcncr:il  law,  so  that  criminals  could,  when  circumatanccs 
justified  it,  be  tried  in  counties  other  than  those  in  which 
their  offences  were  committed.  While  thus  accumulating 
evidence  and  getting  ready  for  enforcing  his  rights,  he  went 
on  extending  and  rebuilding  the  road  with  vigor.  The  con- 
spirators were  led  by  a  man  named  Fitch,  supposed  to  be 
quite  rich  for  the  country,  who  boasted  that  no  court  would 
give  a  verdict  against  him  or  his  men.  Misled  perhaps  by 
Brooks'  quiet  methods,  he  extended  his  operations  from  put- 
ting obstructions  on  the  track  and  firing  upon  trains  to  burn- 
ing wood  piles  and  depots,  destroying  at  one  fire  $75,000 
worth  of  property.  .  .  .  When  in  due  time  Mr.  Brooks'  plan 
was  ripe,  he  one  night  sent  a  train-load  of  special  officers, 
chiefly  enlisted  among  his  own  men,  and  captured  thirty-five 
of  the  conspirators  without  a  blow  being  struck  or  any  resist- 
ance attempted.  They  expected  to  be  carried  only  to  their 
county  town,  there  to  be  bailed  out;  but,  when  they  ap- 
proached Detroit,  they  found  for  the  first  time  that  the  law 
had  been  changed,  and  that  they  could  be  tried  in  a  place 
where  justice  was  possible.  They  hired  William  H.  Seward 
to  come  from  New  York  and  defend  them,  which  he  did  in  a 
speech  worse  than  any  made  by  himself  or  any  other  dema- 
gogue in  this  country.  The  trial  lasted  all  summer.  Fitch  and 
one  or  two  others  dying  in  jail,  it  was  said  in  consequence  of 
medicine  taken  to  produce  illness  and  prolong  the  trial  in 
hopes  of  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  Mr.  Brooks'  measures 
for  getting  evidence  and  working  up  his  case  were  so  good 
that  in  spite  cf  Seward's  help  and  of  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  great  corporation  prosecuting  individuals  and  farmers, 
all  the  worst  members  of  the  gang  were  ....  convicted 
....  It  was  the  great  railroad  trial  of  this  century,  and  set- 
tled many  practical  questions  for  all  Mr.  Brooks'  successors 
in  railroad  building  and  management.     .    .     ." 


THE   FREIGHT   CAR    SITUATION.* 

In  considering  the  freight  car  situation  this  Fall,  two  facts 
stand  out  prominently :  First,  the  railways  own  many  more 
freight  cars  than  they  did  last  year;  second,  the  railways  are 
making  their  cars  go  farther  than  they  did  last  year.  The  sur- 
pluses are  about  the  same  as  they  were  last  year,  while  the 
shortages  are  considerably  smaller.  It  is  fair  to  presume  from 
this  that  the  reason  the  shortages  are  so  small  this  year  is  that 
cars  are  moved  better  and  shortages  are  filled  with  surplus  cars 
which  have  been  moved  for  quite  a  distance.  These  two  facts 
are  about  all  we  absolutely  know  today  as  to  the  situation,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  statement  that  the  railways  did 
more  in  the  month  of  October,  1910,  than  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1909;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  commerce 
of  this  country  is  greater  this  fall  than  it  has  ever  been. 

The  railway  business  of  October,  1909,  did  not  greatly  exceed 
the  business  of  October,  1907,  but  there  had  been  no  net  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  freight  cars  in  the  two  years.  The  only 
reason  why  the  railways  did  more  in  the  fall  of  1909  than  in 
the  fall  of  1907  was  that  they  had  better  cars,  they  loaded  them 
heavier  and  moved  them  faster.  Now  we  have  more  cars,  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  alone  should  account  for 
quite  an  increase  in  business.  If  we  have  improved  over  our 
record  last  year  in  the  movement  of  cars  and  in  the  loading  of 
cars,  the  increase  in  business  will  be  still  greater. 

The  above  is  based  on  the  figures  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation, which  show  for  July  1,  1909,  a  total  of  2,100,000  freight 
cars  in  service  and  40,000  under  contract.     On  the  1st  of  July, 

•From  an  article  by  Arthur  Hale,  in  American  Industry. 
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1910,  there  were  2.270,000  freight  cars  in  service,  with  120,000 
under  contract.  We  do  not  know  just  how  many  freight  cars 
there  are  now,  but  there  are  certainly  many  more  than  last  fall. 

The  statements  as  to  surpluses  and  shortages,  published  semi- 
monthly, show  very  clearly  that  we  are  doing  business  this  year 
on  a  less  margin  of  surplus  cars  than  we  did  last  year.  It  also 
shows  that  our  worst  situation  this  year  from  the  car  supply 
standpoint  is  about  the  same  as  the  best  we  had  in  the  summer 
of  1907.  *  *  *  After  the  panic  of  1907  we  had  two  years  of 
unusual  car  surpluses,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  figures  shown 
in  the  published  statements  have  been  normal  only  since  the 
summer  of  1909.  It  seems  quite  evident  that  if  the  railways  had 
not  made  these  large  purchases  of  new  cars  in  the  last  year  there 
■would  have  been  a  very  serious  car  shortage  this  fall. 

I  was  called  upon  to  write  an  article  on  this  subject  a  year 
ago.  At  that  time  I  said  that  a  comparison  with  the  two  prior 
years  as  shown  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  shortages  would 
not  increase  much  longer,  and  the  surpluses  would  increase  very 
soon.  The  prediction  was  a  very  fortunate  one.  The  shortages 
did  decrease  and  the  surpluses  increased  until  a  number  of  the 
railways  were  seriously  affected  by  the  extreme  severity  of  last 
winter.  The  weather  of  the  coming  winter  will  doubtless  have 
much  to  do  with  the  record  made.  An  increase  of  one  degree  in 
temperature  on  the  larger  railways  in  the  North  is  equivalent 
to  an  addition  of  many  engines  to  its  available  supply. 

In  my  paper  of  last  year  I  estimated  that  the  shortage  of  Oc- 
tober 13,  1909,  which  was  somewhat  more  severe  than  the  worst 
shortage  this  year,  meant  that  13  per  cent,  of  the  freight  offered 
was  delayed  one  day  or  more  before  it  could  be  shipped.  I  said 
that  this  was  all  that  the  shortage  meant.  It  did  not  necessarily 
mean  any  restriction  of  production  e.xcept  in  the  trades  where 
absolutely  no  storage  is  provided  before  shipment.  The  same 
statement  appears  to  be  true  for  this  year,  except  that  the  per 
cent,  of  freight  delayed  is  smaller.  There  is  a  car  shortage  felt 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  just  as  there  was  last  year,  and 
j-ust  as  there  has  been  in  every  recent  year  excepting  1908  (even 
then  there  was  a  shortage  of  13,000  cars  reported  on  one  date, 
although  the  surplus  on  the  same  date  was  over  100,000).  Such 
shortages  simply  mean  that  empty  cars  cannot  be  moved  from 
remote  points  to  promptly  fill  orders. 

Even  in  the  regions  where  the  coal  strike  has  suspended  pro- 
duction of  coal  for  so  many  months,  the  efforts  of  the  railways 
have  been  very  successful  in  the  way  of  filling  orders,  and  sup- 
plies from  other  and  unusual  sources  appear  to  have  postponed 
all  danger  of  a  coal  famine. 

The  supply  of  freight  cars  is  not  affected  by  the  usually  ac- 
cepted law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  it  were  practicable  for  the 
railways  to  raise  or  lower  their  rates  in  accordance  with  the 
demand  for  the  commodity  which  they  are  furnishing,  namely, 
"transportation,"  or,  in  case  of  freight  transportation,  freight 
cars,  they  could,  by  proper  advance  in  rates,  readily  keep  the 
freight  car  supply  well  within  the  demand.  Such  a  course  is 
not  practicable,  for  many  reasons,  which  need  not  be  detailed. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  fact  is  not  more  generally  appreciated. 
Its  full  appreciation  might  go  far  to  mitigate  the  annoyances  felt 
by  shippers  when  a  sudden  demand  for  freight  cars  is  not  met 
with  an  impossible  increase  in  the  car  supply.  As  matters  stand, 
whenever  there  is  a  car  shortage  the  railways  are  obliged  to 
deal  with  shippers  who,  not  fully  understanding  the  situation, 
feel  that  they  have  a  grievance,  and  this  makes  even  more  diffi- 
cult the  task  which  is  before  the  railways  of  dividing  an  insuffi- 
cient car  supply  without  discrimination.  In  this  task  the  rail- 
ways have  been  very  successful.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  all  serious 
complaints  of  discriminations  in  freight  car  ilistribution  date  back 
to  the  extreme  shortages  of  VXIb  and  1907.  In  a  few  months  we 
shall  have  detailed  figures  giving  us  an  exact  record  of  what  has 
been  done  this  fall.  I  feel  f|uite  certain  that  these  figures  will 
prove  that  in  their  large  increase  in  frciglit  equipment  and  in 
their  imprf)ved  handling  of  that  criuipment  llie  railways  will  have 
«lonc  all  that  c<iuld  have  been  expected  to  meet  the  present 
emergency. 


RATES  AND  COST  OF  COMMUTATION. 


The  accompanying  chart  was  made  for  use  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  at  the  hearings  on  commutation  rates 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission,  First  District.  One  or  two  of  its 
most  vivid  features  will  at  once  attract  attention,  notably  in 
showing  that  not  until  a  distance  of  23  miles  from  the  Grand 
Central  station  is  reached  does  the  commutation  rate  equal  even 
the  terminal  charge  and  tollage  of  the  New  Haven  company. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  service,  New  Haven,  the  commuter's 
rate  of  about  23  cents  per  trip  compares  with  a  total  cost  of  about 
73  cents. 

The  chart  shows  the  relations  between  the  average  receipt  per 
passenger  per  trip  in  the  commutation  service  of  the  company 
and  the  cost  of  the  service.  The  line  of  the  average  rate  paid 
represents  the  receipts  from  all  classes  of  commutation  tickets 
sold,  divided  by  the  number  of  trips  sold  on  such  tickets.  The 
elements  composing  the  total  cost  are  the  fixed  charges  and  oper- 
ating expenses,  given  in  detail  and  in  total  amounts.  This  cost 
has  been  ascertained  by  dividing  the  various  elements  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  service  by  the  average  number  of  commuters  per  car 
and  per  train.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  the  service,  un- 
like the  average  rate  paid,  does  not  vary  directly  with  distance, 
but  rises  in  progressive  steps — each  step  representing  a  group  of 
commuters  residing  within  the  limits  of  suburban  runs.  It  will 
be  clear,  also,  that  the  cost  of  the  service  within  each  group  is 
determined  by  the  maximum  length  of  the  train  run  provided  for 
each  group ;  cost  must  be  computed  to  the  end  of  the  run  and  is 
not  affected  by  the  actual  distance  traveled  by  each  commuter. 
The  fixed  charges  and  operating  expense  forming  the  total  cost 
are  thus  classified  nito  suburban  zones,  the  limit  of  each  zone  rep- 
resenting the  terminus  of  the  suburban  train  run.  Each  exten- 
sion of  the  zone  adds  to  the  cost,  and  the  cost  per  commuting 
passenger  is  practically  unaffected  by  the  actual  distance  traveled 
by  him. 

A  factor,  however,  that  would  affect  the  chart  is  the  proportion 
of  tickets  unused  by  commuters.  This  would  raise  the  rate  some- 
what. The  proportion  unused  at  the  lower  end  of  the  line,  where 
the  volume  of  commutation  is  largest,  is  comparatively  small ; 
the  proportion  is  larger  at  the  New  Haven  end,  where  the  vol- 
ume of  commutation  is  small.  This  factor  would  raise  the  aver- 
age paid  probably  about  25  per  cent.,  but  still  leave  that  average 
far  below  the  total  cost. 

The  argument  of  the  comnuiter  based  on  original  "moral  con- 
tract" and  on  the  theory  that  commuters  fill  a  gap  of  empty  seats 
has  been  met  by  the  New  Haven  by  allegations  of  a  great  increase 
of  terminal  charges;  of  the  greatly  increased  volume  of  passenger 
traffic  now  fiUuig  cars  that  carried  empty  seats  when  the  old 
connnutation  rates  were  fixed  and  of  the  greatly  increased  costs 
of  general  operation.  Slight  depressions  in  the  line  of  average 
rate — at  Noroton  and  between  Milford  and  New  Haven — are  ac- 
counted for  by  variations  in  the  type  of  commutation  ticket  sold. 
The  accompanying  tables  represent  the  chart  in  figures  and 
give  out  tabulated  information  bearing  on  the  subject.  The 
first  totals  are  based  on  cost  of  terminal  to  date;  revised  totals, 
on  additional  fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses  of  completed 
(Jrand  Central  Terminal. 

(O.ST  OF  Sl'BUKII.VN  SEKVU  E   (CO.MMl'TERS)   PER  RIDE. 

Eor    yrar    cii<ling    .\\ni\  M,    1910. 

New            Pt.  Slain-         So.  ItridKC-     New 

RiH-lirllc.  (°lic>ler.  ford.   Norwulk.     port.  Haven. 

Terminal   cllarKe^    $().087J   $0.()87.'  $O.OS72  $0.(I87J  J0.O87J  $0,087.' 

Tollane     0J')4        .0.1<>-»        .0J94        .0JO4  .O.t>)4  .0i94 

Iransportalion     04,16        .0673        .OS?")       .1078  .14.1.1  .1861 

Maintenance  of  eiiuipment..      .015')       .0.'46       .0.122       .0382  .0401  .Ohl') 

Maintenance  of   way 0048       .0147        .0233        .0297  .0411  .0.S32 

Traffic   e\i>en!.eH    0004        .0007        .0010       .0017  .0022  .0028 

(leneral   expense!! 0022        .0037        .0050       .0078  .0104  .0134 

Taxe»  nl    I  ■;   per  cent 0043        .0132        .020>>       .0380  .0408  .0566 

Interr«t  at  6  per  cent 0174       .0527       .0836       .1123  .1(.31  .2265 

TotaU    $0.2152  $0.3035  $0.3805  $0.4620  $0.5766  $0.7271 

,\il<l    for  coniplrled  terminil     .0624       .0624       .0624       .0634       .0624       .0624 

RividiD   ToTMH    $0.2776  $0.3659  $0.4429  $0.5244  $0.6390  $0.7895 
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Matiiniiiii     tcvcmir     |>«r  ... 

ritir     •»lil,     yrai     rinl              Nrw  I'l.  Slum          .So.         I 

iiiK    iH-c.    1.    IVIll.    Ill       Ki'ilirllr.  Chr.lrr.  (iird    Nmwiill. 

o«"li    .nInirlMi.    r.nc »().0')H'»  $0.1. '.'6  »0.HH4  $1)1701 

Rair  ,.,                               OOJV  .004H  .OOA*        .0I)4I(         

Ka,.  ,                               0077  .0064  .005-J       .0050       .UJaU 

"-."c'l'V                         u'\.\'     .J.1  .5.1  .70           ,«         1.15 

Rniubriu«cu^c.  .at«<ncw)     .40  .60  .75           .W         J.JO 

,\fw  rimuniilalinn   r»l» IJ7S  .165  .18           .^0113       ..B 


I. SO 
1.55 
.3667 


TESTS  OF    RAIL  JOINTS. 
IIY    .m'i.KiiI)  TIIOMI'SOS, 

Lalxir-itory  lo!»fs  of  r.iil  joints  li;ivc  been  made  in  great  num- 
l)rrs,  .111(1  numerous  mrtliodn  h.ivr  been  followed  in  the  attempt 
to   m.ikc   ;i   Icsi    on   ,i    riKid   t.ililc   rci>rcs<iit    tin-   clantic   roadbed 
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Cwfraf  Trrm/na.'- 
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%  vnfenanc ;  of  y^ay  mded^ 


Ijansporfyf/on  ^a'ded 


Termir'a/  Charges 


35  40  4S  so  SS 

Miles^from  Grand  Centra  I  Sfafion. 


Rates  Paid  and  Cost  of  Commutation  Service,  per  Trip. 


AProKTIDNMENT    (^K    TERMIN.M,    AND    TOLI.AGE    CIIARCE; 

, Passengers ^ 

Regular.  Commuters. 

Terminal    $0.1361  $0.087J 

Tollage    1182  .0394 

$0.2543  $0.1266 

Add  for  completed  terminal 0972  .0624 

$0.3515  $0.1890 

Number  per  car 29.42  47.63 

Number  per  train   206  263  _ 

Number  cars  per  train 6.99  5.74 

Average  number  cars,  all  trains,  6.52. 

, — Regular  Passengers^ 

Cost  completed 

per  trip.  terminal. 

New  Rochelle  $0.3631  $0.4603 

Port  Chester -710  .5682 

Stamford 5661  .6633 

South  Xorwalk    6662  .7634 

llridgeport    8069  .9041 

New  ifaven 9917  1.0889 


The  Department  of  Public  Works,  Chili,  recently  received  bids 
for  the  electrification  of  a  railway  between  Valparaiso  and  San- 
tiago. The  first  bid  received  was  from  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company. 


found  ill  actual  service.  It  therefore  seems  most  important  for 
all  who  are  making  tests,  or  who  are  using  the  results  of  tests,  to 
look  carefully  into  the  actual  track  conditions  under  a  rolling 
load,  in  order  that  the  rigid  test  on  the  machine  may  be  made  to 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  elastic  road  conditions. 

Figures  1  and  2  are  exaggerated  for  better  illustration,  and 
show  the  action  of  the  flexible  track  structure,  composed  of  rails, 
joints,  ties,  relative  to  a  line  representing  the  normal  position  of 
the  bottom  of  the  ties.  The  long  waves  in  the  track  structure 
between  the  wheel  loads  bend  upward  between  the  loads  as  far, 
if  not  farther,  from  its  normal  position,  than  it  deflects  downward 
immediately  under  the  loads.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there 
is  nothing  between  the  load  points  to  resist  the  upward  bending 
caused  by  the  lever  action  of  the  rail  bending  over  the  ballast, 
while  in  the  downward  bend  of  the  rail  directly  under  the  load 
the  ties  under  and  to  each  side  of  the  load  afford  a  somewhat 
elastic  resistance  which  is  distributed  from  one  wheel  bearing  to 
the  next.  The  amount  of  the  upward  and  downward  wave  de- 
pends principally  on  the  stiffness  of  the  rail  and  splice  bars,  also 
on  the  solidity  of  the  roadbed,  the  magnitude  of  the  wheel  loads 
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and  their  distance  apart.  The  spacing  of  the  ties  relative  to  the 
joint  is  a  very  small  factor,  since,  with  the  usual  tie  spacing,  the 
stiffness  of  the  rail  is  much  too  great  to  bend  between  the  ties. 
It  bends  over  a  series  of  ties  in  a  long  wave.  Wheel  loads  may 
be  distributed  on  the  roadbed  by  a  very  stiff  rail  with  few  ties,  or 
by  a  light  rail  with  a  larger  number  of  ties.  If  there  were  a 
space  of  four  or  five  feet  between  ties,  without  intermediate 
support,  the  rail  would  then  bend  perceptibly  between  the  ties; 
but  this  condition  is  not  approached  in  practice,  and  we  must  con- 
sider, in  testing  the  rail  joint,  the  long  wave  between  the  wheel 


Fig.  1. 

loads,  rather  than  the  short  spacing  between  the  bearings  of  the 
rails  or  splice  bars  on  the  ties.  On  account  of  these  reverse 
wave  actions  of  the  rails,  splices  and  ties  in  the  ballast,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  the  joint 
is  suspended  or  supported,  so  far  as  the  stiffness  of  this  rail  and 
tie  structure  is  concerned.  The  upward  bend  is  as  important  as 
the  downward  deflection,  and  the  splice  bars  can  extend  over 
one,  two  or  three  ties  without  perceptibly  affecting  the  stiffness 
of  the  superstructure  one  way  or  the  other.  Neither  does  it 
make  any  difference  whether  the  joint  is  in  the  form  of  a  chair 
resting  on  the  ties  or  an  angle  bar  clearing  the  ties.  The  function 
of  the  entire  fabrication  of  the  joint,  whatever  its  construction, 
is  to  furnish  stiffness  at  the  two  rail  ends  regardless  of  the  ties. 
The  joint  follows  the  long  wave  of  the  rail  and  carries  the  ties 
up  and  down  with  it  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  rail.  The 
ties  are  not  solid  bridge  abutments,  but  are  yielding  bearings 
which  are  driven  into  the  roadbed  and  rise  above  it  in  proportion 
to  the  stiffness  of  the  rails  and  joints,  the  general  character  and 
rigidity  of  the  roadbed  and  the  spacing  and  magnitude  of  the 
wheel  loads. 

The  principal  point,  then,  to  consider  is  the  bending  of  the 
spliced  rail  in  a  long  wave  extending  over  a  number  of  ties, 
rather  than  the  bending  between  ties,  or  between  load  centers  ap- 
proaching anywhere  near  to  the  tie  spacing.  The  damage  to  a 
rail  joint  is  caused  bv  these  long  lever  actions  of  the  rail  ends 
bending  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  causing  fatigfue  of 
the  metal  to  a  point  where  it  is  finally  fractured  by  a  blow.  It 
is  this  long  leverage  of  the  rails,  when  the  joint  is  between  the 
loads,  that  breaks  the  top  chord  of  the  ordinary  angle  bar,  which 
has  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  stiffness  of  the  rail.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  further  up  the  splice  moves  between  the  loads,  on  ac- 
count of  its  weakness,  the  further  down  it  will  allow  the  un- 


broken rail  to  go  under  the  loads.  A  rail  or  splice  of  sufficient 
■tiffncsK  to  prevent  any  bending  between  the  loads  would  also 
prevent  any  dcflectinn  under  the  loads.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
beam  depth  of  the  T-rail  used  on  steam  railways  is  very  small 
for  the  loads  which  it  carries,  when  we  consider  that  it  docs  not 
have  any  rigid  support.  The  clastic  roadbed  throws  a  great 
strain  on  the  rail  and  splices,  and  allows  a  long  up  and  down 
wave  movement  between  adjacent  wheels,  the  length  of  this 
wave  ranKing  from  5  to  6  ft.  on  a  locomotive,  or  on  a  car-truck, 
to  20  to  60  ft.  between  the  trucks  of  a  car.     In  the  latter  case  it 


has  often  been  noted,  when  the  rail  and  splices  are  tightly  spiked 
to  the  ties,  that  the  ties  are  lifted  from  l4  in-  to  %  in.  out  of 
their  normal  seat  in  the  ballast.  The  stiffness  of  the  rail  and 
splices  is  not  great  enough  to  bind  the  ties  down  to  their  place 
between  the  loads,  and  the  tendency  is  for  them  to  bow  up,  and 
either  to  carry  the  ties  with  them  or  draw  the  spikes.  If  ties  are 
firmly  frozen  into  the  roadbed,  the  track  becomes  very  rigid, 
some  of  the  ties  then  furnishing  stiffness  to  the  rail  structure, 
while  adjacent  ties,  which  may  not  be  frozen  solid,  do  not.  This, 
in  turn,  permits  a  lack  of  uniformity  and  abrupt  deflections  and 
kinks  in  the  rail.  The  result  is,  that  the  rails  are  broken,  espe- 
cially at  the  joints,  where  deflections  are  much  greater,  if  the 
joint  is  not  as  stiff  as  the  rail ;  in  which  case  the  holes  in  the  road- 
bed under  the  joint  ties  are  deeper  and  the  amount  of  deflection 
depends  on  the  drainage  of  the  sub-grade  and  the  variable  frozen 
condition  of  the  water  accumulated  in  the  holes. 

If  the  stiffness  of  the  rail  and  splice  largely  govern  the  extent 
of  the  up  and  down  wave  deflection,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
what  the  conditions  would  be  at  the  point  where  the  super- 
structure had  no  stiffness.  Figure  3  represents  this  condition  by 
showing  the  rail  ends -as  they  would  act  without  splice  bars,  or 
as  they  would  be  if  the  splice  bars  were  broken,  or  the  bolts  loose. 
This  same  condition  would  exist  as  a  downward  deflection,  if  the 
rail  ends  were  directly  under  the  load,  and  would  cause  damaged 
rails  and  excessive  tamping.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  obvious: 
make  the  splice  bars  as  stiff  as  the  rail,  disregarding  entirely 
their  relation  to  the  ties,  so  as  to  approximate  the  conditions 
which  would  be  found  if  we  could  have  continuous  rails. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  rail  joint  should  be  tested  for 
stiffness  without  regarding  its  bearing  on  the  ties.  The  rail  ends 
should  act  as  long  levers  and  should  rest  on  widely  spaced  bear- 


Fig.  3. 

ings,  in  order  to  represent  the  long  wave  and  yielding  bearings 
of  the  track.  The  yielding  tie  bearings  on  the  roadbed  dis- 
tribute the  load  over  a  long  wave,  while  on  the  testing  machine 
the  bearings  are  rigid  and  the  load  concentrated  at  the  middle. 
The  test  of  a  rail  joint  then  involves  the  vital  question:  What 
distance  between  rigid  centers  should  be  used  to  represent  these 
yielding  conditions  of  the  track?  The  most  severe  strains  in  the 
rail  and  splices  of  the  track  are  caused  by  two  adjacent  driving 
wheels  of  a  locomotive.  Taking  the  average  distance  between 
these  drivers  as  72  in.,  we  find,  by  formula,  that  the  same 
maximum  load  could  be  distributed  along  a  100-lb.  rail  mounted 
on  72-in.  centers  as  could  be  concentrated  on  the  rail  midway 
between  36-in.  centers.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  can  ap- 
proximate the  resilient  track  conditions  in  making  tests  on  a 
rigid  table  by  choosing  36  ins.  as  the  distance  between  centers, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  this  distance  of  36  in.  be  adopted  as  a 
standard,  with  40  in.  and  30  in.  as  the  absolute  maximum  and 
minimum  which  should  be  used  to  give  approximately  the  same 
action  on  the  testing  machine  as  is  found  in  the  track.  This  dis- 
tance between  centers  is,  of  course,  the  vital  feature  in  tests 
of  any  kind,  but  there  are  other  details  which  should  be  in- 
cluded, and  which  would  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  type 
of  joint  under  test. 

The  following  details  have  proved  valuable  in  many  tests 
which  have  been  made,  and  especially  in  the  tests  which  have 
been  used  in  the  development  of  our  own  joint. 

POINTS    TO  GOVERN    TEST. 

I.  Rail  ends,  bolt  fastenings  and  splice  bars  should  be  selected 
promiscuously  from  stock  and  not  prepared  especially  for  test 
by  manufacturers. 
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2.  K;ul  ciiils  must  he  spainl  ma  less  tli;iii  'h  m.  apart. 

3.  'Ihc  railit,  incltidiiiK  aitscmlilcd  joints,  should  not  he  Ixjilcd 
or  fastened  in  any  way  to  the  testing  inacliinc  thiriiiK  llie  test. 

4.  I'rehniinary  to  the  test  the  nuts  should  be  drawn  up  tiKht 
by  repealed  ai>plication  and  release  of  a  IS.OOO-lb.  load.  This 
method  of  tiKlitetiinK  should  he  followed  until  all  looseness  is 
taken  up  and  until  its  beariuKS  on  the  testing  machine  have 
assumed  their  maxinunn  indentation  for  a  1S,00()  Ih.  load.  'Ihc 
numlirr  of  releases  of  load  for  tiKhtening  purposes  should  be  the 
same  for  all  joints  tested.  'Ibis  process  of  tinhtening  and  sct- 
tluiK  will  assure  a  dellecti(m  in  the  test  which  will  accurately 
represent  the  stiffness  of  the  joint,  and  which  will  not  include 
dellcction  due  to  indentation  of  the  bearings  and  taking  up  of 
loose  parts. 

5.  Kach  joint  should  he  tested  to  destruction  without  release 
of  the  load,  and  the  dellcction  should  be  noted  at  S.OOO-lb. 
intervals. 

6.  Kach  joint  should  be  fitted  up  with  its  own  rail  ends  so 
that  it  may  be  carefully  examined  and  measured  at  any  time 
after  the  tests  have  been  completed. 

7.  Two  tests  should  be  made  of  each  type  of  joint;  in  one  test 
the  rail  should  be  in  its  normal  position  with  the  load  on  its 
head,  and  in  the  other  test  the  rail  should  be  inverted  and  the 
load  applied  on  the  bottom  of  the  rail  base. 

POINTS  FOR  OBSERV.MION    DURING  TEST. 

1.  Careful  observation  should  be  made  to  determine  the  parts 
of  the  bar  from  which  the  outer  scale  spalls  off,  and  the  loads 
at  which  spalling  off  occurs  should  be  recorded. 

2.  Borings  should  be  taken  from  each  bar  for  chemical 
analysis. 

3.  Observe  any  indications  of  lifting  of  the  bars  away  from 
the  top  of  the  rail  base  at  the  outer  edge,  due  to  buckling  of 
the  bar  at  the  point  where  the  outwardly  extending  member 
joins  the  vertical  member. 

4.  Bars  having  depending  flanges  should  be  calipered  be- 
tween the  middle  and  also  between  the  ends  of  the  lower  edges 
of  the  depending  flanges  at  10,000-lb.  intervals,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  spreading  or  clamping  action  of  these  flanges. 
Deflections  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  depending  flange  should  be 
measured  at  10,000-lb.  intervals  in  order  to  record  the  vertical 
movement  of  this  member. 


TRANSPORTATION    AND    TRAFFIC    IN    ENGLAND.* 

BY    LOG.AN    G.     m'pHERSON. 
II. 

Until  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  not  one  rail- 
way had  been  constructed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  the 
first  intention  being  to  provide  for  the  carriage  of  goods  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  by  canals  and  to  accommodate  the  traffic  of 
the  great  coalflelds  and  mineral  districts.  The  first  carrying  of 
passengers  was  on  aristocratic  basis.  The  railway  directors  did 
not  conceive  that  it  would  pay  to  carry  a  large  number  of  pas- 
sengers at  high  speed  and  low  fares.  Their  best  trains  were 
therefore  reserved  for  the  rich,  while  the  poor  were  carried  at 
low  speed,  at  inconvenient  times  and  in  uncomfortable  carriages. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  application  of  steam  to 
almost  every  industry  dislocated  the  labor  market.  There  was 
more  or  less  change  in  the  processes  of  nearly  all  manufacturing. 
Certain  labor  was  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  wide  demand 
was  created  for  labor  adjusted  to  the  new  methods.  The  great 
industries  of  the  country  were  in  many  instances  moved  to  other 
locations  which  they  would  benefit  by  the  changed  conditions : 
factories  of  the  kind  that  had  previously  sought  the  banks  of 
canals  and  rivers  were  now  built  along  the  railways.  The  steam 
engine,  whether  working  by  water  or  by  land,  enabled  the  manu- 
facturer to   distribute  his  goods   more  efficiently   and   therefore 

•From  a  preliminary  report  to  the  National  Waterways  Commission  of 
the  United  States. 


more  widely.  The  demand  for  labor  in  huildir.;;  the  railways 
and  then  in  their  operation  was  a  larKc  factor  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  supply  to  demand,  which  gradually  rcKaincd  a  condition 
approaching  cf|uilibriuin.  Both  directly  and  indirectly  steam 
locomotion  effected  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes.  It  came  at  a  time  when  capital  was  abundant 
and  the  labor  tnarket  overstocked.  It  provided  a  new  and  almost 
illimitable  field  for  the  investment  of  the  one  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  other. 

Steam  locomotion,  both  on  water  and  land,  leading  to  a  wider 
distribution  of  products,  also  necessitated  and  made  practicable 
the  bringing  of  raw  material  and  supplies  of  various  sorts  from 
greater  distances.  In  the  earlier  period  of  England's  develop- 
ment the  value  of  the  exports  probably  exceeded  that  of  the  im- 
ports. In  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  were 
practically  at  the  same  amount,  which  rapidly  increased  year  by 
year,  especially  after  the  introduction  of  the  railways.  About 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  natural  resources  of 
the  island  became  inadequate  to  supply  raw  material  for  the 
manufactures  that  were  in  increasing  demand,  England  at  that 
time  being  the  one  firmly  established  manufacturing  country  of 
the  world.  The  farms  of  England  were  also  inadequate  to  sup- 
ply the  food  for  the  continually  increasing  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion that  engj^ged  in  manufacture.  The  necessity  for  the  import 
of  raw  materials  and  of  foodstuffs  caused  the  imports  to  over- 
balance the  exports  of  manufactures  and  of  coal.  Of  the  imports 
the  foodstuffs  began  to  exceed  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture 
in  the  early  seventies  and  the  increase  has  continued. 

RATE  REGULATION. 

As  the  maximum  tolls  that  could  be  charged  for  the  use  of 
the  canals  were  from  the  first  specified  in  the  original  canal  acts, 
so  also  were  the  maximum  tolls  that  could  be  charged  for  the 
use  of  the  railways  specified  in  the  original  railway  acts,  it  be- 
ing supposed  at  the  beginning  that  carriers  would  provide  trans- 
portation on  the  railways  as  they  did  on  the  canals.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  a  railway  company  would  have  to  be  the 
transporter  as  well  as  the  provider  of  the  track  and  structures  of 
the  railway,  and  therefore  in  later  charters  there  was  a  maximum 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  railway  and  for  the  transportation  com- 
bined. The  conditions  attendant  upon  the  development  of  com- 
merce after  the  introduction  of  railways  quickly  led  to  the  low- 
ering of  nearly  all  rates  below  the  permitted  maximum.  To 
secure  traffic  between  one  port  and  another  in  competition  with 
coastwise  vessels  rates  were  made  lower  than  those  between 
stations  not  having  water  communication.  For  example,  to  keep 
traffic  from  going  between  Liverpool  and  London  by  vessel  the 
railways  put  into  effect  rates  that  would  bring  such  traffic  or  a 
goodly  portion  of  it  to  their  rails,  but  such  reductions  were  not 
applied  to  the  intermediate  traffic.  Because  of  the  long,  broken 
coast-line  of  England  and  the  great  number  of  ports,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  about  three-fifths  of  the  rail  rates  have  been  de- 
termined by  water  competition.  Then,  again,  as  railways  were 
extended,  a  longer  line  competed  with  a  shorter  line,  meeting 
the  short-line  rates  between  competitive  stations  while  not  mak- 
ing the  same  concession  to  intermediate  stations.  The  desire  of 
a  railway  company  to  develop  the  district  served  by  it  led  to  the 
making  of  reduced  rates  to  markets  reached  by  other  railways 
from  competing  districts. 

Classifications  of  freight  were  early  adopted  by  the  railways, 
later  given  a  certain  uniformity  through  the  railway  clearing- 
house, and  further  unified  under  parliamentary  direction.  At 
present  there  are  eight  classes.  Three  lettered  classes,  desig- 
nated as  A,  B  and  C,  include  heavy  commodities,  such  as  coal, 
stone  and  pig  iron  in  station  to  station  ser\'ice.  Five  numbered 
classes,  designated  as  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  include  merchandise  of 
higher  value  likely  to  go  in  smaller  quantities  and  needing  to  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  under  cover.  Merchandise  of  lower  value, 
such  as  raw  cotton,  is  included  in  class  1,  and  the  merchandise 
is  graded  up  class  by  class  to  class  5,  which  includes  the  most 
expensive,  such  as  dress  velvets  and  cigars.    With  exceptions,  the 
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rates  on  traffic  of  the  numbered  classes  cover  transportation  from 
the  warehouse  or  other  place  of  business  of  the  sender  to  the 
storeroom  or  other  place  designated  by  the  receiver ;  i.e.,  the  rail- 
way company  performs  the  cartage  to  the  railway  station  at  the 
place  of  consignment  and  from  the  railway  station  at  the  place  of 
destination,  the  compensation  for  this  as  well  as  for  the  station 
service  being  included  in  the  transportation  rate.  On  the  lower 
grades  of  traffic  reductions  from  the  ordinary  rates  per  hun- 
dredweight are  made  for  shipments  of  two,  four  and  six  tons. 
Especially  reduced  rates  are  now  and  then  made  for  trainloads. 

The  seeming  anomalies  in  the  long  and  short  haul  charges 
and  other  preferences  in  the  developing  rate  structure  of  the 
English  railways  early  attracted  public  attention,  giving  rise  to 
the  same  outcry  as  to  unjust  discrimination  that  persisted  for 
so  long  in  the  United  States.  These  and  other  matters  entered 
into  parliamentary  discussion.  The  course  of  legal  enactment 
and  other  governmental  procedure  in  connection  with  the  regu- 
lation of  the  railways  has  been  so  admirably  summarized  by 
W.  M.  Acworth.  a  distinguished  writer  on  railway  economics, 
in  a  statement  before  the  committee  on  interstate  commerce  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  its  hearing  on  May  9,  1905, 
that  there  can  be  nothing  better  than  to  quote  that  summary 
here: 

"The  first  important  act,  I  think,  that  afifects  English  railways 
is  what  is  known  as  the  'cheap-trains  act,'  which  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  long  ago  as  1844.  One  consequence  of  that 
act  was  that  it  regulated  what  was  probably  the  most  important 
existing  rate  in  the  world.  I  suppose  a  yearly  traffic  of  $100,- 
000,000  is  carried  on  that  rate  to-day.  That  act  provided  that  one 
train  per  day  should  carry  third-class  passengers  at  two  cents  per 
mile,  and  the  fact  is  that  to-day  in  England  every  train  carries 
third-class  passengers  at  that  rate. 

"This  same  act  of  Parliament  provided  that  the  state  was  to 
be  entitled  to  take  over  any  railways,  constructed  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  annual  profit  would  be  not  less  than  10  per  cent. 
Practically  that  act  has  not  been  put  into  force  yet. 

"With  respect  to  rate  regulation  proper,  the  first  act  that  we 
need  to  notice  was  in  1845,  called  the  Railway  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation Act,  and  it  applies  to  every  new  railway  that  is  con- 
structed. One  clause  of  that  act  is  known  as  the  Equality  Clause, 
which  requires  that  every  railway  company  shall  charge  the  same 
rate  for  traffic  carried  the  same  distance  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. Practically  no  two  kinds  of  traffic  are  carried  the  same 
distance  and  under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  Therefore  a 
clause  that  merely  insisted  on  equality  when  all  the  circumstances 
were  exactly  the  same  had  very  little  effect. 

■'Nine  years  afterwards,  in  1854,  Parliament  enacted  what  is 
known  as  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  .'Vet  of  1854.  Under 
that  act  the  railway  companies  were  put  under  obligations,  if  the 
circumstances  were  different,  to  make  such  a  difference  in  the 
rates  as  was  proportional  to  the  difference  of  circumstances. 

"The  early  act  said  that,  circumstances  being  equal,  charges 
should  t)c  equal.  The  later  act  said  circumstances  being  different, 
the  (hffcrence  is  to  be  proportional  to  the  (lifftTc-iu-e  of  circum- 
stances. 

"That  act  was  left  to  he  applied  by  an  ordinary  law  court,  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  That  court,  being  an  ordinary  law  court. 
showed,  I  think  one  may  say,  a  considerable  distaste  for  dealing 
with  what  were  not  strictly  law  questions. 

"It  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  this  honorable  cfxnmittcc  tli.it  the 
question  always  raised  was,  What  are  similar  conditions?  What 
are  differences  of  conditions  that  justify  a  difference  of  rates? 
At  the  bottom  that  is  not  a  legal  question,  but  an  economic  or 
business  question.  From  its  point  of  view  the  court  showed 
considerable  distaste,  and  I  think  one  may  say  did  nut  encourage 
complaints  «(  that  kind  to  be  brnught  before  it. 

"Then,  after  nearly  rwrnty  years,  in  1872,  there  was  an  in 
qiiiry  into  this  matter.  There  was  considerable  depression  of 
trade  foliowinR  on  very  great  pmsperily  at  the  lime  e>f  the 
Franco-Ciermati  war,  and  flu-  traders  grew  restive,  raised  inaiiv 


difficulties,  and  there  was  an  inquiry  by  a  very  strong  parliamen- 
tary committee,  consisting  of  ten  members,  nine  of  whom  were 
at  that  time,  had  been,  or  afterwards  became,  cabinet  ministers. 
That  committee  recommended,  and  it  was  carried  into  effect  by 
the  act  of  1873,  the  institution  of  a  railway  commission.  That 
commission  was  not  a  legal  court  except  in  the  sense  that  it 
could  make  orders,  and  of  its  three  members  two  were  laymen ; 
there  was  one  legal  member,  not  of  the  standing  of  a  judge,  but 
the  chairman  was  a  layman. 

■"One  effect  of  that  was  that  the  railway  companies  particu- 
larly protested  against  being  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
what  they  claimed  to  be  an  inferior  court.  Whenever  they  were 
defeated,  as  they  frequently  were,  they  took  the  case  on  appeal, 
or  by  writ  of  prohibition,  or  by  various  legal  methods,  before  one 
of  the  ordinary  law  courts,  and  I  think  one  might  say  that  as  a 
rule,  certainly  in  many  cases,  they  succeeded  in  upsetting  the 
judgment  of  the  commission. 

■■Another  point  of  very  great  importance,  I  think,  in  the  act  of 
1873,  was  that  it  put  the  obligation  upon  the  railways  to  publish 
every  rate,  perhaps  not  in  the  most  effective  way,  but  each  rail- 
way was  compelled  to  keep  at  every  station  from  which  it  sent 
traffic  books  showing  the  rates  at  which  all  traffic  was  carried 
and  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  rate.  So  that  in  England,  if 
a  rate  is  complained  of  as  giving  undue  preference,  and  it  is 
found  that  somebody  is  getting  a  rate  which  is  not  published  in 
tliat  rate  book,  it  is  taken  by  the  commission  as  almost  con- 
clusive evidence  that  there  is  something  unfair  about  the  busi- 
ness, and  no  railway  company  would  venture  to  be  found  charg- 
ing a  rate  not  in  its  rate  book. 

■■There  may  be  cases  where  a  special  rate  is  justified  for  a  cer- 
tain period.  For  example,  if  an  aqueduct  is  being  constructed  in 
a  thinly  inhabited  part  of  the  country  where  cement  and  iron 
pipes  are  not  easily  found  and  at  hand  in  large  quantities,  the 
railway  might  give  a  specially  low  rate  upon  cement  and  iron 
pipes  in  large  quantities,  and  then,  after  that  demand  for  those 
articles- had  ceased,  wipe  out  the  rate  entirely  and  go  back  to  the 
prior  rate.  But,  in  general,  all  rates  are  published  and  available 
alike  to  everybody. 

'■Then,  there  being  a  great  many  complaints,  not  only  of  the 
railway  situation  in  general,  but  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  railway 
commission  in  particular,  there  was  another  inquiry  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  lasted  for  many  months, 
extending  over  two  sessions,  and  going  into  the  whole  question 
of  railway  rates.  The  upshot  of  that  was  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty ;  many  bills  were  introduced  in  Parliament  year  after  year 
which  did  not  get  through. 

'■Finally,  in  1888,  there  was  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1888.  That  act  did,  1  think,  four 
important  things : 

"In  the  first  place,  it  reconstituted  the  commission,  and  to  get 
over  the  former  difficulty  that  the  legal  member  of  the  commis- 
sion was  not  of  sutficient  status,  he  was  made  the  president  of 
the  conmiission  and  judge  of  the  high  court.  There  is  one  judge 
appointed  in  England,  a  second  in  Scotland  and  a  third  in  Ire- 
land. The  other  two  members  of  the  commission  are  lay  mem- 
bers. If  the  conmiission  sits  in  England,  the  English  judge  pre- 
sides; if  it  sits  in  Scotland,  the  Scottish  judge  presides,  and  if  in 
Ireland,  the  Irish  judge,  and  the  other  two  mendiers  go  to  make 
up  the  court  in  whichever  country  the  session  is  held.  It  was 
specially  provided  that  upon  questions  of  law  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  shuuUl  prevail.  The  judge  sits  for  five  years,  and  then 
may  be  either  reappointed  or  his  successor  may  be  appointed. 
When  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  commission  court — and  he  is 
probably  nut  so  engaged  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  the  year — 
he  is  doing  the  ordinary  legal  work  of  the  country. 

"The  jurisdiction  of  that  court  is,  in  the  first  place,  interpreting 
the  law  as  contained  in  private  acts  of  Parliament,  or  in  what 
are  very  frequently  lerined  with  us  'agreements. '  that  are  .sched- 
uled to  private  acts  of  Parliament  and  of  course  have  tiie  same 
force  as  if  tliev  were  in  the  body  of  the  acts. 
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"Iluy  iilso  linU  jiirisdiition  to  sil  il^  ;irliiti;iti>r>  imiUr  irrtaiii 
iininiitliinces. 

"I  Mi|)pt)»c  the  iinportaiit  inatlcrH  from  ilu-  imint  of  vi<w  of 
llns  roininiilcc  arc  ritirHtioiKi  of  iimliif  prrfcreiii-c  iiiid  cnforiiiiK 
rcaMHiiiblc  facilities.  In  Mnglaml  \vc  do  not  have  many  of  tlirsi- 
(|iic)ilion»  to  deal  witii,  hciauMC,  you  may  say,  the  railway  law 
lias  practically  become  known  to  the  railway  compaitie.s.  Within 
pretty  narrow  limits  the  railway  companies  know  how  much 
power  they  have,  what  the  court  has  held  to  he  an  undue  prefer- 
ence, or  what  it  would  renard  as  a  refusal  of  reasonable  facili- 
ties, and  they  accommodate  themselves  to  what  they  believe  the 
...urt  would  regard  if  they  were  t.ikeii  into  court,  and  therefore 
.  .iscs  do  not  often  come  before  the  court. 

'■  Ihey  also  have  a  further  power,  which  I  shall  mention  later. 

"A  second  point  which  I  think  of  special  interest  to  the  hon- 
■  lablc  committee,  because  it  rests  on  American  legislation,  is 
••ection  31  of  the  act,  which  is  known  as  the  Conciliation  Clause. 
1  be  then  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  our  minister  con- 
cerned with  the  executive  control  over  railways,  had  heard  of 
the  Kreat  success  of  the  Massachusetts  railway  commission,  and 
lie  endeavored  to  introduce  something  on  the  lines  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts coimnission.  but  instead  of  appointing  a  special  body  he 
Rave  the  jurisdiction  to  the  Board  of  Trade  itself.  Section  31 
provides  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  if  anybody  complains  to  them 
that  the  railway  companies  arc  treating  them  in  an  unfair  or 
unreasonable  way,  may  bring  together  the  parties,  the  railway 
company  and  the  complainant,  and  endeavor  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences, and  then  they  shall  report  at  intervals  to  Parliament  the 
results  obtained  under  that  section.  They  have  now  reported  to 
Parliament  for  more  than  ten  years.  They  have  always  said  that 
that  section  has  been  of  great  value,  and  it  certainly  has  been  of 
great  value  in  all  matters.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  do 
not  think  it  has  been  of  as  much  value  as  the  Massachusetts  leg- 
islation has  been,  for  two  reasons: 

"In  Massachusetts  the  sitting  of  the  commission  is  public  and 
people  who  are  interested  (not  necessarily  parties,  but  wdio  are 
concerned  in  some  question)  attend  the  hearings,  which  are  of 
themselves  an  education. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  commission  gives  its  reasons  at  great 
length,  and  naturally  has  to  give  reasons  to  justify  its  action. 
With  us,  the  official  of  the  Board  of  Trade  who  hears  the  case 
sits  privately.  If  a  big  question  were  to  arise,  it  would  probably 
go  forward  to  the  railway  commission,  who  have  the  pow'er  to 
compel.  Xaturally,  the  raiUvay  companies  say:  'If  this  is  going 
to  be  taken  into  court  you  cannot  expect  us  to  show  our  hand  to 
our  opponents  in  advance,  and  therefore  we  will  ask  you  to  per- 
mit us  to  waive  making  our  case  before  you,  and  reserve  it 
until  we  get  to  the  law  court.'  So  that  it  is  only  the  small  cases 
that  are  dealt  with  under  that  section  of  the  act,  and,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given,  it  certainly  has  not  the  same  advantage 
in  educating  the  public  and  bringing  the  railway  and  public 
nearer  together  that  has  been  obtained  by  the  procedure  in 
Massachusetts. 

"Another  point  was  an  enactment  tliat  no  increase  of  rates 
could  be  made  without  fourteen  days'  notice.  I  dare  say  that 
would  be  regarded  as  a  very  long  period  in  America,  where  your 
circumstances  are  more  fluid  than  ours,  but  when  any  railway 
proposes  to  make  an  increase  it  is  bound  to  give  fourteen  days' 
notice  before  it  can  advance  the  rate. 

"The  act  of  1888  provided  that  the  old  maximum  rates  should 
be  entirely  repealed  and  recast.  Elaborate  machinery  was  pro- 
vided, with  which  I  need  not  trouble  the  committee.'  To  get  at 
that  matter  there  was  held  a  very  long  inquiry  by  two  special 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  sat,  I 
think,  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  days,  and  subsequently  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  which  sat. 
I  think,  for  about  seventy  days.  As  the  result  of  that,  the  whole 
of  the  maxima  that  had  been  contained  in  the  different  railway 
acts  passed  in  the  preceding  fifty  years  were  abolished.  There 
were  said  to  be  3.000  different  acts,  each  fixing  different  maxima 
of  rates.    They  were  all  abolished,  and  there  was  a  compendious 


vhrdule  of  maximum  ralc»  impoord  fr)r  each  company  wrpa- 
ralrly.  I  he  large  companicH  had  a  Kchcdulc  all  to  thcm»clvc», 
with  a  itcparale  act  of  Parliament  prrmilting  it;  the  smaller  com- 
panicii  were  Kr^nped,  each  group  supposed  to  be  under  nimil.'ir 
I  irciimstancc,  and  they  had  a  rale  applying  to  them. 

".So  that  every  rate  in  ICiiglaiul  is  controlled  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  to  be  subject  to  ihc  maxima  contained  in  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment affecting  the  particular  railway. 

"The  last  of  these  acts  was  passed  in  the  autumn  of  1H92,  and 
the  new  maxima  were  to  come  into  force  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1W3. 

"That  only  left  the  railway  companies  four  or  five  months  in 
which  to  recast  the  whole  of  the  rate  schedules  from  every  point 
to  every  point  in  the  country.  But  I  believe  our  schedules  arc 
perha|)s  more  complicated  than  are  yours,  because  I  under.stand 
that  in  America  the  custom  is  not  to  make  rates  between  prac- 
tically every  point  and  every  other  point,  but  to  make  rates  only 
to  basing  points,  and  then  to  leave  the  local  points  to  be  added 
to  that.  With  us,  the  country  being  smaller,  and  conditions  be- 
ing more  stable,  it  is  common  to  put  into  the  rate  books  through 
rates  from  the  same  place  upon  the  same  articles  to  every  other 
place  upon  the  same  articles.  So  that  to  recast  this  was  exceed- 
ingly complicated  and  difficult. 

"When  the  1st  of  January,  1893,  came  and  new  maxima  came 
into  force,  the  railway  companies  had  not  finished  the  job,  and 
the  result  was  that  in  many  cases  the  only  instructions  given  to 
station  agents  were  to  charge  the  maximum  rates.  The  maxi- 
mum rates  in  some  cases  were  nearly  double  the  rates  that  had 
been  previously  charged  for  what  you  would  call  carload  lots, 
and  there  was  a  tremendous  uproar  in  the  country.  Parliament 
was  appealed  to,  and  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  stated 
publicly  that  he  would  bring  the  railway  companies  to  their 
senses.  A  new  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed and  heard  evidence,  and  they  were  not  apparently  satis- 
fied with  the  statements  of  the  railway  companies  that  they  had 
not  intended  harm,  but  had  only  done  what  they  had  for  lack 
of  time,  and  they  made  a  new  limitation  of  railway  powers,  that, 
with  regard  to  any  rate  that  had  been  increased  under  this  pro- 
cedure that  I  have  described  or  that  should  be  increased  at  any 
future  time,  if  any  member  of  the  public  complained  he  could 
come  before  the  railway  commission,  and  the  railway  commis- 
sion was  not  to  allow  the  increase  to  take  effect  unless  the  com- 
pany could  satisfy  them  that  there  was  good  reason  for  allow- 
ing it. 

"So  that  you  have  the  railway  company  subject  in  these 
charges  to  three  checks : 

"First,  the  statutory  maximum,  which,  of  course,  is  not  really 
much  of  a  check;  the  statutory  maximum  is  not  likely  to  be 
charged  except  where  there  is  no  competition  making  a  lower 
rate  necessary-,  or  where  the  traffic  is  coming  in  quite  small 
quantities.  So  that  the  statutory  maximum  check  is  of  no  value 
except  to  local  traffic  for  short  distances  and  small  amounts. 

"The  second  check  is  that  the  rates  must  not  be  such  as  to 
constitute  an  undue  preference  to  one  trader  or  to  one  district 
over  another.  Of  course,  that  can  only  apply  as  to  an  individ- 
ual railway.  It  cannot  apply  beyond  what  the  particular  rail- 
way docs. 

"Third,  the  railway  company  must  make  no  increase  except  for 
good  cause,  if  anybody  objects.  Of  course,  objection  is  not  likely 
to  come,  in  practice,  except  where  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
terests are  involved. 

"Subject  to  these  restrictions,  the  railways  remain  free  to 
make  or  to  vary  rates  as  they  please. 

"I  may  perhaps  say.  sir,  that  the  secret  rebate  question  is  non- 
existent with  us.  Of  course,  nobody  can  prove  a  negative.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  come  across  an  individual  who  believed 
that  there  were  in  England  any  secret  rebates  that  were  of  any 
practical  importance.  They  may  exist.  If  they  do,  probably  the 
officials  of  the  railway  companies  do  not  know-  of  them.  But.  for 
practical  purposes,  the  secret  rebate  question  is  of  no  importance 
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in  England.  1  think  there  would  be  a  universal  agreement  as 
to  that. 

"We  have  had  in  England,  as  they  have  had  in  every  other 
country,  heroic  proposals.  At  the  time  of  the  uprising  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  1893  there  werre  proposals  to  hand  over  to  a 
county  court  judge  (who  is  our  judge  of  first  instance  in  civil 
matters)  the  power  to  say  what  was  a  reasonable  rate.  But 
these  questions  have  been  argued  pretty  fully  more  than  once 
before  parliamentary  committees,  and  they  have  never  stood  the 
test  of  argument.  The  rate-practice  history  is  really  the  history 
of  what  Parliament  has  enacted  in  the  past  with  reference  to  the 
railway  questions  from  time  to  time  for  just  such  cure  or  allevia- 
tion of  specific  ills  as  were  brought  to  their  attention." 

It  will  be  perceived  from  Mr.  Acworth's  statement  that  the 
conclusion  reached  in  England  in  regard  to  the  charge  of  a  lower 
rate  for  a  longer  than  for  a  shorter  distance  over  the  same  line 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  arrived  at  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  that  dissimilar  conditions,  which  in- 
clude competition  by  rail  as  well  as  by  water,  must  justify  the 
lower  charge  for  the  longer  distance  without  entailing  reduction 
m  the  intermediate  higher  rates. 

The  English  railways  are  also  free  to  agree  as  to  rates  and 
to  enter  into  pooling  arrangements.  Indeed,  for  many  years 
much  of  the  competitive  traffic  has  been  carried  under  pooling 
contracts  and  the  scope  of  the  old  pools  has  been  widened  within 
the  last  two  years  to  embrace  a  larger  part  of  such  traffice. 

[The  next  installment  of  Mr.  McPherson's  paper  takes  up  the 
handling  of  freight  traffic] 

FOREIGN   RAILWAY  NOTES. 

Press  despatches  from  Peking  say  that  there  is  some  doubt 
that  the  projected  loan  of  $50,000,000  to  China  by  an  American 
financial  syndicate  will  be  finally  concluded.  Numerous  difficul- 
ties have  arisen,  among  them  being  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Chinese  to  accept  a  foreign  financial  adviser.  Without  such  con- 
trol, it  is  said  that  the  promoters  are  unwilling  to  proceed. 

The  opening  of  a  direct  steamship  service  between  Dairen  and 
Shanghai  has  had  marked  effect  upon  trade,  and  the  railway 
authorities  are  anxious  to  improve  the  shipping  facilities  of  the 
port  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  Beans  and  bean  cake  are 
the  staple  products  of  Manchuria.  Last  year  more  than  three 
million  piculs  (400,000,000  lbs.)  were  exported  from  Dairen, 
which  figures  are  double  those  for  the  previous  year. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  that  time  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way loan  was  concluded  Japan  incurred  much  harsh  criticism  from 
the  English  press  on  the  ground  that  the  funds  obtained  from 
English  financiers  were  largely  expended  on  the  purchase  of 
equipment  in  the  United  States.  From  what  I  could  learn  on  the 
spot,  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  authorities  do  not  intend  to 
lay  themselves  open  to  similar  criticism  again,  and  although  part 
of  the  rolling  stock  is  to  be  bought  in  America,  I  understand 
that  nearly  all  the  locomotives  are  to  be  purchased  in  England. 
Orders  for  rails  are  to  be  distributed  in  a  very  eclectic  manner, 
English,  American,  Japanese  and  even  Russian  makers  being 
on  the  Japanese  lists. — Special  correspondent  of  New  York 
Herald. 

Bids  are  asked  for  building  a  railway  from  Ambato,  Ecuador, 
to  the  Arajuno  river,  73  miles,  and  for  the  supply  of  locomotives 
and  rolling  stock. 

RECORDING  MOVEMENTS  OF  SWITCH   POINTS. 

C  E.  Kruckcrbocker,  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  and  W.  11.  Harland,  signal 
engineer  of  that  road,  have  invented  a  deflection  recorder  for 
recording  the  lateral  deflection  of  switch  points  under  moving 
trains  with  respect  to  the  fixed  rail  or  track. 

The  object  is  to  provide  a  device  of  few  parts  which  may  be 
quickly  attached  t"  any  switch  point  and  a  printed  record 
obtained  of  the  actual  lateral  dctlcrtion  of  the  switch  poitit  under 


a  moving  train.  The  failure  of  a  switch  point  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  stock  or  fixed  rail,  resulting  perhaps  in  a  derail- 
ment due  to  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  passing  between  the  fixed 
rail  and  the  switch  point,  may  be  brought  about  by  wear  of 
certain  parts  of  the  switch,  such  as  clips,  rods,  pins,  etc.,  or 
the  point  itself  may  be  too  weak  from  wear  to  stand  the  lateral 
pressure  of  a  heavy  train  or  one  running  at  high  speed. 

By  means  of  the  recording  device  the  division  superintendent 
or  other  persons  in  charge  may  make  tests  at  suitable  times 
which  will  give  a  record  of  the  conditions  of  the  various  switch 
points  located  on  that  section  of  the  road  which  is  under  their 
supervision.  The  printed  slip  from  the  recording  device  will 
not  only  indicate  th.e  condition  of  the  switches  but  will  also 
give  a  check  on  the  work  of  the  sectionmen,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  switches  are  in  first-class  condition  and  make  neces- 
sary repairs  or  renewals.     After  the  completion  of  the  test  the 


Deflection  Recorder  for  Switch   Points. 

device  is  removed  and  the  permanent  record  of  the  actual 
working  condition  is  filed  in  the  oflfice  for  future  reference. 

The  arm  carrying  the  strip  on  which  the  record  is  to  be  made 
is  attached  to  one  of  the  switch  lug  bolts,  while  the  other  arm 
is  bolted  to  the  web  of  the  rail.  The  recording  point  is  held 
down  by  a  spring;  after  the  record  is  taken,  the  set  screw  in 
the  side  of  the  barrel  is  tightened  so  that  the  point  will  not 
drop  out  when  the  device  is  removed.  A  separate  strip  of  paper, 
or  other  impression  receiving  material,  is  inserted  to  record  the 
movement  produced  by  each   train  that  passes  over  the  switch. 

Some  interesting  tests  have  been  maile  with  this  device,  and 
as  a  rule  it  was  found  that  section  foremen,  in  order  to  obtain 
good  recording  slips  from  the  switch  points  on  their  respective 
sections,  kept  their  switches  in  first-class  condition.  This  is 
where  the  inventors  claim  that  the  recording  device  soon  pays 
for  itself — for  good  maintenance  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  same, 
which  not  only  increases  the  factor  of  safety,  but  also  increases 
the  life  of  the   switch   points  and  their  attachments. 


ii^itop  Section. 


I  !•  you  liavc  not  yet  prepared  your  paper  on  Increasing 
*  Sliop  Output  for  tlic  competition,  wliich  closes  Dcccm- 
l>er  15.  you  still  have  time  to  do  so.  A  complete  announce- 
ment of  tlie  competition  and  su^Restions  as  to  tiic  subjects 
whidi  mi^lit  properly  be  consiilercd,  api)cared  in  the  issue  of 
November  4.  Urielly,  any  paper  containing  from  five  to  fif- 
teen iumdred  words  and  devoted  to  any  subject  which  has 
to  do  with  the  increasing  of  the  output  of  a  railway  shop,  or 
any  department  in  it,  is  eligible  for  entry  in  the  competition. 
Prizes  of  $35  and  $20  will  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the 
best  two  papers.  Other  papers  which  arc  used  for  publica- 
tion will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular  space  rates. 

npilM  shop  kink  competition,  to  close  January  15,  will  in- 
■*  elude  kinks  of  all  kinds  used  in  connection  with  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  cars  and  locomotives.  In  other 
words,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  every  department  or  shop 
of  a  locomotive  or  car  repair  plant,  an  engine  house,  or  car 
repair  yard,  to  be  represented.  Three  kinks  are  required 
for  entry  in  the  competition,  although  mere  may  be  sub- 
mitted, allowing  the  judges  to  base  their  decision  on  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  best  three  in  each  collection.  The 
best  collection  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of  $50,  the  second 
best  a  prize  of  $25 ;  others  that  are  accepted  for  publication  will 
be  paid  for  at  our  regular  rates. 


A  C.\R  department  competition,  of  which  this  is  the  first 
■**  announcement,  will  close  February  15,  1911.  In  order  that 
all  of  our  car  department  readers  may  be  in  position  to  partici- 
pate the  only  requirement  concerning  the  papers  submitted  is 
that  they  cover  some  subject  of  interest  or  importance  to  the 
men  in  that  department.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  from  a  fore- 
man :  "The  car  department  field  has  hardly  been  touched  as  yet 
and  I  feel  sure  that  every  foreman  has  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
importance  to  him  and  from  which  we  all  may  give  and  take  if 
the  opportunity  were  only  given  us  to  express  ourselves.  Fol- 
lowing are  a  few  suggestions:  The  Call  of  the  Car  Department 
— How  can  we  attract  bright  young  men  to  the  car  department? 
Most  young  men  think  that  the  locomotive  department  is  the 
only  field  open  to  them  for  advancement.  If  this  is  so,  why? 
Distribution  of  Supervision — How  is  the  distribution  of  shop 
supervision  carried  on  in  the  car  department?  Do  we  lack  or- 
ganization? Side  Sills — What  method  is  being  followed  to  pre- 
vent the  side  sills  rotting  at  the  side  doors  on  baggage,  mail 
and  combination  cars?  This  refers  particularly  to  where  the 
sill  is  morticed  to  receive  the  tenon  of  the  door  post.  Wooden 
vs.  Iron  Steps — Life  and  cost  of  the  wooden  step  as  compared 
to  the  iron  step.  Drawbar  Knuckles — When  is  a  knuckle  worn 
out?  Is  it  safe  to  use  an  old  knuckle  by  reaming  out  the  coupler 
and  knuckle  and  using  a  larger  pin?  Deck  Ventilators — Life 
and  cost  of  the  ordinary  deck  sash,  together  with  ratchets, 
weather  stripping  and  deck  screens  for  them,  compared  to  the 
stationary  sash  with  no  weather  stripping,  no  screens  and  a  pat- 
ented ventilator  for  ventilation.  Roofs  on  Passenger  Cars — 
What  covering  is  the  best,  or  have  we  experimented  enough  to 
find  a  substitute  for  canvas?  Leaks  on  Roofs  of  Passenger 
Cars — Every  foreman  of  passenger  car  shops  has  sweat  blood 
over  this  proposition.  What  is  done  to  prevent  flashings  breaking 
at  deck  posts?  Is  the  flashing  now  commonly  used  on  passenger 
cars  as  good  or  better  than  the  old  style  wooden  strip  formerly 
used  at  the  story  sill?  Supplies — Methods  of  handling  supplies 
for  repairs  and  construction.    Machinery — The  value  of  the  com- 


buiation  saw,  band  saw  and  planer  in  the  coach  shop,  i-acts  and 
statements  showing  saving  of  labor.  Increased  Output — This 
is  a  very  broad  subject  and  one  whereby  the  management  could 
get  in  closer  touch  with  the  cutting  edge  of  their  tools.  How 
can  the  supervision  share  in  the  general  increased  output  of  the 
shops  financially?  It  is  only  human  to  expect  that  any  plan 
whereby  a  foreman  and  his  assistants  can  add  to  their  monthly 
wages  by  increased  output  will  appeal  to  them.  The  plan  of 
increasing  the  salaries  of  foremen  has  only  accomplished  this 
partially,  but  a  per  cent,  or  bonus  whereby  they  could  add  to 
their  wages  would  be  a  constant  incentive  to  increase  the  shop 
output  and  thereby  its  efficiency,  as  the  foreman  would  naturally 
get  after  the  man  who  did  not  push  his  work  and  instruct  him 
properly  in  the  best  way  and  manner.  In  this  way  the  shop  or- 
ganization would  stand  out  before  the  management  in  a  very 
different  light,  as  the  shop's  output  from  the  day  such  a  plan 
was  put  into  effect,  as  compared  to  the  old  method  of  driving 
the  departments,  could  be  very  easily  kept  track  of."  There  are 
hundreds  of  other  subjects  of  equal  or  greater  importance.  A 
first  prize  of  $35  will  be  given  for  the  best  paper  and  a  prize  of 
$20  for  the  second  best.  Other  papers  which  are  accepted  for 
publication  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular  space  rates. 


C'lVE  contributions  were  received  in  the  car  repair  kink  com- 
■*•  petition,  which  closed  November  15.  The  judges  were  not 
able  to  examine  these  in  time  to  announce  the  winners  in  this 
issue.  The  competitors  are :  A.  G.  Pancost,  draftsman,  Elkhart, 
Ind. ;  F.  Rattck,  Brighton,  Mass.;  Theo.  Rowe,  general  foreman. 
Great  Northern,  Jackson  street  shops,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  S.  S. 
See,  planing  mill  foreman,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Roanoke,  Va., 
and  W.  II.  Snyder,  assistant  general  foreman.  New  York,  Sus- 
quehanna &  Western,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


\Y7HILE  the  collection  of  shop  kinks  from  the  Lehigh  Valley 
'"  shops  at  Sayre,  Pa.,  takes  up  a  much  larger  amount  of 
space  in  this  number  than  is  usually  given  to  that  subject,  it 
covers  such  a  wide  range  of  shop  work — including  the  smith 
shop,  car  department,  machine  shop,  erecting  shop  and  boiler 
shop — that  it  will  appeal  to  practically  all  of  our  shop  readers. 
Moreover,  it  illustrates  to  a  striking  degree  the  great  number 
of  labor  saving  devices  which  must  be  developed  in  a  large 
modern  railway  repair  plant  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  for 
greater  output  and  higher  eflSciency.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
modern,  up-to-date  machinery  cannot  be  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage unless  it  is  surrounded  and  equipped  with  special 
facilities  for  handling  the  work.  The  forging  machine,  for 
instance,  which  is  today  an  absolute  necessity  in  a  railway 
smith  shop  of  any  size — but  which  was  practically  unknown  in 
such  shops  ten  or  twelve  years  ago — cannot  be  used  without 
special  dies,  and  it  requires  far  more  ingenuity  to  devise  and 
construct  these  than  was  formerly  the  case  when  the  work  was 
done  by  hand  or  even  on  bulldozers.  The  car  wheel  lathes, 
which  give  such  wonderful  results  in  turning  steel  tired  wheels, 
were  not  nearly  as  efficient  before  special  arrangements  were 
made  to  handle  the  wheels  and  axle  in  and  out  of  the  lathe. 
Turret  lathes,  which  have  revolutionized  shop  practice  on 
certain  classes  of  work,  require  far  more  ingenious  tools  than 
formerly  required  when  the  work  was  done  on  simpler  machines. 
A  few  years  ago  a  large  shop  plant  was  built  and  equipped  with 
new  and  modern  tools  and  equipment,  with  the  expectation  that 
it  would  immediately  show  a  great  improvement  in  output  and 
efficiency  as  compared  to  older  shops.     It  really  made  a  much 
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poorer  showing  and  it  took  several  years  to  bring  about  the 
desired  results.  Two  things  were  found  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  accomplish  this.  A  better  and  different  type  of  organiza- 
tion was  required  than  in  the  older  shops  and  also  the  develop- 
ment c^f  special  devices  and  equipment  for  use  with  the  new  tools. 
A  most  important  factor  in  this  development  was  a  bright  and 
ingenious  assistant  machine  shop  foreman  who  gave  practically 
all  of  his  time  to  this  work.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
the  Sayre  shops  have  been  able  to  make  such  a  generous  contri- 
bution of  kinks,  for  it  is  several  years  since  they  were  enlarged, 
and  the  new  tools  which  have  been  added  to  the  equipment  have 
apparently  been  carefully  studied  with  a  view  of  getting  the 
best   possible   results   from  them. 

SHARP    FLANGES     ON     STEEL    FREIGHT-CAR    WHEELS 

I  X  turning  steel  tired  wheels  or  rolled  steel  wheels  a  large  part 
*■  of  the  steel  removed  from  the  tread  is  due  not  to  flat  spots  or 
other  irregular  shape  in  the  tread  itself,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
restoring  a  full  flange.  This  requires  a  turning  of  the  tread  far 
below  that  required  for  a  full  circle,  and  the  apparent  waste  of 
steel  in  heavy  turnings  is  large.  When  a  steel  flange  is  worn 
to  the  limit  of  15/16  in.  thickness,  or  to  the  point  of  having  a 
flat  vertical  surface  extending  1  in.  from  the  tread,  it  requires 
about  54  if-  in  radial  thickness  to  be  removed  from  the  tread  in 
order  to  obtain  a  full  flange,  and  the  value  of  this  material  at 
75  cents  per  1/16  in.  is  $9.00. 

The  comparative  hardness  and  wear  of  chilled  cast  iron  flanges 
and  of  rolled  steel  flanges  has  not  been  carefully  investigated, 
but  it  is  our  impression  that  steel  flanges  wear  more  rapidly 
than  those  made  of  chilled  iron,  and  the  most  frequent  cause 
for  condemning  cast  iron  wheels  is  sharp  flanges.  On  some  rail- 
ways 50  per  cent,  of  the  wheels  removed  are  taken  oflf  because 
of  worn  flanges  and  on  other  lines  this  percentage  is  as  high  as 
85.  Under  such  conditions  the  more  general  introduction  of 
steel  wheels  will  materially  increase  the  cost  of  freight  car  main- 
tenance and  some  method  of  reducing  flange  wear  should  be 
devised.  It  does  not  seem  like  a  correct  mechanical  process  con- 
tinually to  turn  off  large  masses  of  steel  from  the  tread  of  a 
wheel  after  it  is  truly  circular  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  flange, 
and  some  method  should  be  devised  to  avoid  this  waste. 

A  considerable  saving  in  flange  wxar  on  locomotive  driving 
tires  has  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  flange  lubricators,  and  they 
are  coming  into  more  general  use  on  raihvays  where  there  are 
numerous  sharp  curves  and  on  switching  engines  whose  principal 
service  is  in  yards  where  they  are  continually  running  on  cross- 
over tracks.  But  the  use  of  a  lubricator  for  freight  car  w'heels 
would  grease  the  track  so  much  as  to  reduce  adhesion  and 
interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  brakes. 

With  the  improved  methods  of  welding  by  which  broken 
locomotive  frames  are  repaired  and  the  tubes  and  tube  sheet 
made  a  solid  structure,  it  might  be  possible  to  weld  enough 
material  for  a  new  flange  on  a  sharp  steel  flange  and  thus  avoid 
unduly  turning  down  the  tread.  The  wearing  qualities  of  cast 
iron  wheels  have  been  improved  by  special  treatment  which  in- 
creases the  hardness  of  the  frcad  and  flange,  and  in  a  similar 
manner  the  trend  and  flanges  of  steel  wheels  could  be  made 
harder  than  the  bo<ly  of  the  wheel  so  as  to  prolong  the  life  of 
the  wearing  portions. 

An  attractive  field  for  invention  might  be  found  in  the  design 
of  a  composite  steel  wheel  with  a  separate  flange  bolted  or  riveted 
on.  The  reduction  in  the  amount  turned  from  the  tread  would 
prolong  its  life  three  or  four  times,  and  the  saving  thus  obtained 
would  be  much  larger  than  the  cost  of  the  new  flanges  required 
The  first  impression  of  such  a  suggestion  may  be  that  it  would 
not  be  safe,  but  it  would  be  easily  possible  to  test  such  construc- 
tion and  ascertain  its  resistance  under  static  loads,  or  by  the 
drop  test  for  live  loacls,  and  in  this  way  a  safe  composite  wheel 
tread  and  flange  might  be  designed.  The  steel  tired  wheel,  which 
is  always  used  on  passenger  cqitipimnt  on  account  of  its  safety, 
is  a  cnmp»)sifc  structure  in   which  the  whole  tire  is   fastened  to 


the  wheel  center  by  bolts,  rivets  or  rings,  and  a  bolted  or  riveted 
flange  might  be  made  equally  secure. 

The  powerful  wheel  lathes  that  have  been  recently  developed 
remove  steel  from  worn  wheels  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and 
the  restoration  of  flanges  by  this  method  has  become  a  compara- 
tively cheap  operation  so  far  as  labor  cost  is  concerned,  but  the 
expense  for  the  steel  thus  wasted  is  large.  This  rapidity  and 
low-  cost  in  turning  steel  wheels  tends  to  cause  the  cost  of  steel 
to  be  disregarded  by  the  lathe  operator,  and  a  larger  amount  is 
wasted  than  there  was  under  the  old  conditions  with  the  slower 
and  less  powerful  wheel  lathe. 

We  have  called  attention  to  this  part  of  the  cost  of  wheel 
maintenance,  in  the  belief  that  if  it  is  recognized  and  measured 
by  correct  records  the  necessity  for  a  more  economical  method 
than  the  usual  practice  will  be  apparent  and  some  improvements 
in  steel  wheel  construction  will  be  made. 


THE     BELPAIRE    BOILER     AT    HOME     AND     ABROAD 

I  "HE  economies  that  have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  super 
■*•  heating  in  locomotive  practice  excited  so  much  interest  at 
the  International  Railway  Congress  at  Berne,  Switzerland  (Rail- 
way  Age  Gazette,  August  5,  1910,  page  222),  that  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  reports  on  "Improvements  in  Locomotive  Boilers" 
other  important  matters  relating  to  firebo.x  construction  and 
safety  were  not  made  prominent,  and  no  definite  conclusions  as 
to  the  best  type  of  firebox  were  reached. 

American  locomotive  designers  have  been  influenced  only  to 
a  slight  extent  by  foreign  practice,  but  they  should  regard  with 
favor  certain  details  of  boiler  construction  which  receive  general 
commendation  by  prominent  railway  men  of  most  other  nations. 
Any  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  a  certain  type  of  boiler  con- 
struction should  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  removed,  when  it  is 
generally  adopted  by  the  large  raihvays  of  other  countries. 
Henry  Fowler,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Midland  Railway 
of  England,  reporting  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  said, 
"the  greatest  change  in  Iwiler  construction  that  has  taken  place 
in  recent  years  was  in  the  largely  increased  use  of  the  Belpaire 
firebox,  the  majority  of  newly  designed  locomotives  having  been 
of  this  type."  One  chief  advantage  derived  from  the  change 
was  the  removal  of  crown  bars,  which  left  the  space  over  the 
firebox  comparatively  clear.  The  Belpaire  system  of  direct  stay- 
ing with  flat  top  crown  sheet  provides  full  threads  on  the  crown 
bolts.  It  secures  more  steam  and  water  space  and  a  larger  area 
of  evaporating  surface  for  a  given  width  of  box  than  is  obtain- 
able with  the  round  top  firebox.  The  stresses  in  crown  stays 
and  plates  can  also  be  more  accurately  calculated.  Its  cost  is 
slightly  more  for  the  same  capacity  than  the  round  top  boiler 
and  its  weight  is  somewhat  greater. 

Mr.  Nadal,  chief  engineer  of  the  French  State  railways, 
reported  that  the  principal  French  railways  had  adopted  Belpaire 
boilers  for  all  their  recent  locomotives,  llie  Belpaire  boiler 
was  first  used  in  Belgium,  having  been  designed  by  the  former 
chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Belgian  State  railways,  and  it 
is  the  prevailing  type  in  that  country.  It  is  also  generally  used 
on  the  Prussian,  Saxon  and  Bavarian  State  railways,  and  in 
Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Switzerland.  The  rail- 
ways of  India  have  about  8,000  locomotives.  The  secretary  of 
state  of  India  referred  to  the  British  engineering  standards  com- 
mittee the  question  of  the  standardization  of  the  locomotives  of 
India,  and  in  its  recent  report  that  committee  recommended  the 
Belpaire  type  of  firebox  for  adoption  as  a  standard  for  all  future 
construction. 

H.  H.  Vaughati,  who  reported  for  America  at  the  Berne 
congress,  stated  that  the  type  of  boiler  generally  used  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  that  with  the  round  top  firebox, 
usually  called  a  radial  stayed  boiler.  Me  said  that  a  few  of  the 
large  roads,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Great  Xorthern, 
arc  using  the  Belpaire  as  an  adopted  standard,  while  others, 
including  the  Canadian  Pacific,  use  that  type  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively.     I'roni   the    showing   thus   presented,   it   must  be  con- 
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cIiuIimI  that  white  tlic  liclimirc  boiler  may  imt  now  In-  iixnl  on 
tlir  majority  of  the  liH-oinotive!i  of  the  worUI,  yet  the  majority 
of  newly  ilrsiRiicd  i-iiKineii  have  that  type  of  hniler.  'ihi-i  is  the 
moHt  proiniiu-iil  puint  in  rcKard  to  boiler  deMiKii  that  was  bronxht 
out  ill  the  n-pi>its  on  boiler  improvements  at  the  Heme  cnngrcsa. 


CHEMISTHV    IN    THE    FOUNDRY 

A  R.\'rilI'"R  remarkable  paper  was  read  before  the  Canadian 
*^  KaiUvay  C'liib  at  its  September  meeliiiR.  Not  that  the  data 
presented  was  really  new,  but  because  it  imlirated  a  tendency  that 
has  become  (piite  marked  within  the  past  few  years.  The  sub 
ject  was  "Iron  Castings,  Their  Defects  and  Remedies."  In- 
stead of  handliiiK  the  matter  in  the  old-tiinc  method  and  look- 
inR  to  the  practicalities  of  foundry  work,  coupled  with  a  ''careful 
selection  of  pi^  and  scrap,"  without  giviiif;  any  clear  idea  as  tn 
how  this  careful  selection  was  to  be  exercised,  the  autlior, 
Robert  }oh,  struck  at  the  real  crux  of  the  matter  and  put  the 
main  part  of  tlic  burden  of  the  responsibility  for  the  woes  and 
successes  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  charges  and  the 
output,  which,  of  course,  included  that  of  the  coke  used  in  the 
melting. 

That  such  a  paper  should  be  presented  before  this  club  is  not 
at  all  surprising,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  employees  are  a  large  factor  in  the  club's  membership 
and  that  the  study  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cast  irons 
used  has  reached  a  high  state  of  development  at  the  Angus 
shops.  The  author  is  not,  however,  a  Canadian  Pacific  man. 
Again,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  chemical 
composition  was  set  down  as  the  sole  cause  of  success  or  fail- 
ure. Cupola  manipulation,  the  tempering  of  the  sand,  the  ram- 
ming of  the  molds,  and  the  quality  of  the  facings  were  all  given 
due  credit  for  the  influences  that  they  might  exert.  These  we 
have  heard  before,  but  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
other  points  emphasized  by  Mr.  Job,  probably  because  the  aver- 
age foundryman  is  not  in  a  position  to  grapple  with  them.  He 
has  no  chemist  at  his  elbow  to  point  out  and  detect  faulty  com- 
positions and  so  has  been  obliged  to  depend  solely  on  the  gen- 
eral character  of  certain  brands  of  iron  that  give  good  re- 
sults, and  when  hardness  cr  blowholes  appeared  he  had  to  de- 
pend largely  upon  guess  to  locate  the  cause.  He  might  even  be  a 
most  skilful  practical  foundryman,  and  yet  fail  to  realize  that  the 
cause  of  the  hardness  of  his  castings  is  due  to  an  excess  of  sul- 
phur or  manganese,  or  because  of  a  low  percentage  of  silicon. 
Or,  worse  still,  his  hard  iron  may  not  be  the  "result  of  any  one 
cause,  but  may  be  due  to  many  widely  dififerent  conditions." 

Sulphur  appears,  according  to  Mr.  Job,  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
of  the  evils  to  be  contended  w-ith,  and  he  urges  that  "proper  carr 
in  the  selection  of  the  materials"  should  be  exercised,  and  that 
this  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fix  the  proportions  of 
silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  carbon,  so  that  they  should 
combine  to  produce  the  quality  of  casting  desired.  And  above 
all  the  foundryman  should  look  well  to  the  quality  of  the  coke 
that  he  is  using,  and  see  to  it  that  the  quantities  of  sulphur  and 
ash  are  kept  at  a  minimum,  "for  obviously  it  is  sheer  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
pig  iron  and  then  accept  a  coke  that  may  contain  thirty  times  as 
much  sulphur  as  is  present  even  in  a  poor  grade  of  pig  iron." 

It  is  all  very  well  to  urge  this  "careful  selection,"  but  what 
is  the  foundryman  away  from  sources  of  chemical  information 
to  do?  Railway  foundries  are  not  usually  away  from  such  a 
source  and  their  remedy  and  relief  lies  in  sampling  every  car 
load  of  coke  and  iron,  and  having  it  analyzed  for  at  least  sul- 
phur in  the  first  case  and  for  sulphur,  silicon  and  manganese 
in  the  second,  to  which  an  ash  determination  for  the  coke  may 
well  be  added.  Then  pile  each  carload  lot  by  itself  and  work 
from  these  known  piles  and  do  not  trust  to  brands.  Ordinarily 
any  single  carload  of  pig  will  probably  come  from  the  same 
heat  and  the.  results  can  be  depended  upon  to  be  fairly  uniform, 
but  any  furnace,  no  matter  how  well  it  may  be   run,  will  vary 


ii>  nutpiil  from  day  to  day,  and  the  brand  which  i*  «lrawn  frow 
il  will  prc.ncnt  wide  variations  in  componition,  cftpecinlly  in  the 
iiilicon  and  sulphur  rontents.  This  method  f.f  handling  a  ciiiKila 
il  %n  excocdiiiKly  inexpensive  in  the  apparent  cost,  and  is  so 
economical,  when  the  savings  in  output  arc  considered,  tjiat  it  i» 
strange  its  value  has  not  been  tinivcrsally  recogni/cd.     • 

.•\s  for  those  foundries  that  arc  not  associatefl  with  a  com- 
pany employing  a  chemist  whose  «alary  disappears  in  a  genera! 
expense  account,  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  analyses  at  such 
:i  low  figure  that  when  the  cost  is  prorated  over  a  carload  of 
iron  or  coke,  it  becomes  insignificant.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  any  founrlryman  should  be  troubled  with  an  excess 
of  tho.se  impurities  that  make  for  bad  castings,  and  his  failure? 
may  be  laid  at  his  own  dfior. 

.As  stated  at  the  outset,  the  significant  thing  about  Mr,  Job's 
paper  is  the  fact  that  it  sets  forth  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  chemical  composition  of  his  materials  to  the  ordinary  work- 
ing foundryman,  who  has  been  rather  more  disposed,  up  to  the 
present,  to  place  a  greater  reliance  on  bis  own  practical  skill  in 
foundry  manipulation  and  knowledge  of  irons  than  upon  these 
other  things  that  he  has  been  apt  to  regard  as  ultra  scientific 
refinements,  but  which  arc  now  coming  rapidly  to  the  front. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 

"T^HE  railways  were  well  represented  at  the  recent  meeting 
*  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
at  Boston,  although  the  title  of  supervisor  of  apprentices  was 
practically  unknown  on  railways  four  or  five  years  ago.  Among 
those  present  were  C.  W.  Cross,  superintendent  of  apprentices 
of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  and  his  assistant,  Henry 
Gardner;  F.  W.  Thomas,  supervisor  of  apprentices  of  the  Santa 
Fe;  Martin  Gower,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific;  W.  B.  Russell, 
now  director  of  the  Franklin  Union  at  Boston,  but  formerly  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  apprentices  on  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  and  G.  M.  Basford,  of  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany, who  fired  the  first  gun  in  the  interests  of  modern  railway 
apprenticeship  in  an  address  before  the  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation in  1905.  The  apprenticeship  problem  in  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  railw^ays  has  not  been  fully  solved,  but  a  tre- 
mendous advance  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
just  as  fast  as  weaknesses  develop  they  are  being  remedied. 
Splendid  practical  results  are  apparent  wherever  it  has  been 
given  a  fair  trial. 

MECHANICAL  ARTICLES    DURING    NOVEMBER. 

"T^HE    following    articles    of    interest    to    mechanical    depart- 
•*■       ment    readers,   and   to    which    Shop    Number    readers    may 
wish   to   refer,    have   appeared   in   the   weekly   issues   of   the 
Raikcay  Age  Gazette  since  that  of  November  4. 

Safety  Appliance  Standard.  Editorial  comment  on  these  standards  as 
finally  adopted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — Xovcmber  11, 
page   910. 

Tlie  Western  Railways  and  the  Locomotive  Engineers. — November  11, 
page  910. 

High  Speed  Locomotives  at  the  Berne  Congress.  More  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  details  of  design  of  high  speed  locomotives. — November 
11,  page  912. 

Heat  Treatment  of  .'\xles.      Communication. — November    11,  page   916. 

Electric  Locomotive  for  Freight  and  Switching  Service.  The  Transit 
Development  Company. — November  1 1 ,  page  927. 

Test  of  JacobsShupert  Firebox.  An  elaborate  test  was  made  to  demon- 
strate that  boilers  with  this  type  of  firebox  are  much  safer  than  the  ordinary 
type  in  case  of  low  water. — November   11,  page  963. 

The  Survival  of  the  Exhaust  Bridge.  The  increase  in  the  diameter  of 
smokeboxes  and  the  necessarily  reduced  height  of  outside  smoke  stacks 
has  brought  about  a  condition  which  seems  to  be  improved  by  the  use  of 
exhaust   bridges. — November   11.   page   993. 

Flue  Failures.  Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  Western  Railway 
Club  by  J.  W.  Kelly,  foreman  boiler  maker  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  at  Chicago.  Fewer  flues  and  better  spacing  have  improved  the 
boiler  efficiency. — November  25,  page   1.000. 

The  Limit  of  Elasticity.  A  method  to  determine  this  jiAJnt  hv  temper- 
ature   measurements. — November    25,    page    I.lOl. 
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LENGTH    OF    WRENCHES. 


Worcester,   Mass.,   Xovember   5,    1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Referring  to  the  letter  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  On  page  842,  would  say  that  for  ordinary  work  on  the  nuts 
specified  we  believe  that  the  following  wrenches  are  most  satis- 
factory and  the  safest  to  use.  For  J^  in.  and  %  in.,  the  12  in. 
wrench;  for  1  in.,  \%  in.  and  IJ^  in.,  a  15  in.  wrench;  and  for 
lj4  in.  to  2  in.,  an  18  in.  wrench. 

'  Of  course,  there  are  places  where  a  longer  wrench  might  be 
used,  but  on  new  work  it  is  not  advisable,  as  the  longer  leverage 
gives  the  erector  a  chance  to  exert  undue  strain  on  the  bolt  to 
its  great  detriment.  We  believe  that  the  practice  of  using  lock 
washers  is  far  better  than  tightening  nuts  after  they  have  been 
brought  to  a  full  bearing  and  have  taken  up  the  load  they  are 
intended  for.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  lengthen  any  wrench 
by  a  piece  of  pipe,  but  it  is  rarely  good  practice  and  the  extension 
is  generally  needed  only  to  loosen  rusty  or  damaged  bolts.  If 
your  correspondent  refers  to  set  wrenches  (drop  forged  span- 
ners) he  is  correct  in  his  contention  that  the  handle  furnished 
is  generally  too  short  for  the  work. 

We  suppose  you  know  that  the  shortness  of  the  present  drop 
forged  wrench  handles  is  due  to  excessive  competition  and  a 
continual  reduction  in  the  price  of  these  tools.  In  addition  the 
working  length  of  the  handle  is  further  shortened  by  furnishing 
double  ended  wrenches  for  erection  work,  thus  saving  the  cost 
of  one  wrench  in  the  eyes  of  the  purchasing  department.  The 
double  ended  wrench  is  all  right  in  some  places,  but  it  is  not  a 
satisfactory  tool  to  use  continuously  unless  it  is  long  enough 
to  give  sufficient  leverage  for  its  largest  opening. 

GOES   WRENCH    COMPANY. 

HIGH  SPEED  TOOL  STEEL. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November  2,   1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

In  looking  over  an  old  number  of  the  Railvjay  Age  Gazette, 
July  23,  1909,  page  135,  I  find  an  article  on  The  New  Tool  Steel. 
It  makes  reference  to  an  English  engineering  paper  which  states 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  revolution  in 
the  high  duty  steels  whose  remarkable  properties  we  have  been 
enjoying  for  the  past  ten  years.  These  steels  have  been  classi- 
fied as  high  speed  steels.  The  article  refers  to  an  eminent  steel 
maker  who  illustrates  his  point  by  referring  to  a  man  who  dis- 
covered a  new  drink  which  turned  out  to  be  whisky  and 
soda,  with  twice  the  amount  of  whisky. 

I  am,  inclined  to  believe  there  is  something  revolutionary  in 
the  composition  of  high  speed  steels,  especially  those  that  reach 
their  maximum  cutting  hardness  between  600  and  650  dcg.  Centi- 
grade, a  qualify  that  was  never  secured  in  tool  steels  until  after 
vanadium  had  been  admitted  into  their  composition.  You  men- 
tion the  era  of  carbon  tool  steels,  according  to  F.  W.  Taylor's 
classification,  as  extending  up  to  1894,  self-hardening  tool  steels 
following  from  that  date  until  1900,  and  new  high  speed  tool 
steels  beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  new  century  and  con- 
tinuing to  date. 

It  is  true  that  thiTC  was  no  revolution  as  long  as  carbon, 
tungsten  and  chromium  were  used,  but  when  steel  makers  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  tool  steels  that  were  so  superior  in  their 
qualities  and  that  lasted  so  long  in  service  that  it  seriously  cut 
into  the  purchase  of  new  supplies  and  resulted  in  steel  makers 
withdrawing  these  particular  brands,  or  saying  nothing  particu- 
larly about  them,  it  certainly  seems  that  a  revolutionary  period 
had  been  reached. 

There  is  no  known  clement  that  could  have  produced  these 
results  other   than   vanadium,  and   it   w.is  through   the  addition 


of  vanadium  to  the  original  combinations  that  the  revolution 
was  completed.  Now  that  vanadium  is  coming  before  the  metal- 
lurgical world  in  such  prominence,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
its  services  in  tool  steels  brought  to  light  and  more  openly  ac- 
knowledged, if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  knowing  the  facts 
in  the  case,  and  doubtless  finding  other  applications  with  like 
revolutionar>'  results? 

GEORGE    L.    NORRIS, 
Engineer  of  Tests,   The  Vanadium   Sales  Company   of  America. 


EXPANSION     IN     LOCOMOTIVE    BOILERS. 

Media,   Pa.,   Nov.    19,    1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  R.mlway  Age  Gazette: 

In  D.  R.  McBain's  paper  on  Inequality  of  Expansion  in  Loco- 
motive Boilers,  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Rail- 
way Club,  the  claim  is  made  that  the  outer  sheet,  or  cover,  of  the 
firebox  expands  more  than  the  inner  sheet,  or  the  firebox  proper, 
and  this  explains  the  breakage  of  staybolts  and  the  fracture  of 
the  sheets.  The  outer  sheet  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  due  to  a 
steam  pressure  of  210  lbs.,  or,  say,  395  deg.  F.,  while  the  inner 
sheet  is  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the  hot  firebox,  2000 
deg.  F.,  and  when  the  heat  transmission  is  resisted  by  mud  or 
scale  its  temperature  is  liable  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  steam 
or  water  on  the  opposite  side.  I  should  therefore  suppose  the 
firebox  would  expand  the  most  per  lineal  foot,  but  as  the  outer 
sheet  is  about  10  in.  longer  its  total  expansion  might  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  inner  one. 

In  regard  to  the  cracking  of  the  firebox  sheet  and  its  relation 
to  the  longitudinal  riveted  seams  in  a  three-plate  firebox,  I  should 
explain  the  condition  of  stress  as  follows:  A  firebox  made  in 
three  plates  would  necessarily  have  a  riveted  seam  or  joint  at 
each  side ;  from  this  fact,  the  strains  could  not  be  neutralized 
no  matter  by  what  formation,  on  account  of  the  construction  be- 
ing strengthened  longitudinally  by  the  riveted  seam.  From  a 
compression  test  of  a  section  of  the  seam  or  joint  with  equal  sec- 
tion of  the  plate,  it  would  be  found  that  the  section  with  the 
joint  or  seam  would  be  practically  double  the  strength  of  that  of 
the  plate,  which  explains  why  neutralization  cannot  take  place. 
Such  being  the  fact,  the  extra  strength  of  this  riveted  seam 
virtually  acts  as  a  longitudinal  stay  between  the  back  firebox 
plate  and  the  firebox  tube  plate,  whereas  in  a  firebox  made  with 
one  plate  there  are  no  obstructions  to  the  strains  being  neu- 
tralized on  account  of  the  formation.  w.  h.  wood. 


EFFICIENCY. 

lloboken,  N.  J.,  November  27,  1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  presume  that  all  mechanical  department  officers  and  railway 
shop  foremen  have  read  the  accounts  of  the  rate  hearing  in 
Washington,  as  published  in  the  daily  papers.  We  must  all 
realize  that  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  higher 
efficiency  in  the  operation  of  our  departments  and  shops;  but 
the  roads  have  grown  so  rapidly  that  we  have  had  all  we  could 
do  to  perfect  the  organization  to  secure  the  necessary  output, 
and  have  had  little  opportunity  to  attempt  to  develop  the  so- 
called  scientific  management.  Most  industrial  concerns  are  in 
the  same  boat  as  we  are;  nor  are  we  at  all  sure — and  the 
annual  reports  do  not  prove — that  in  the  one  instance  where  a 
betterment  engineer  was  employed  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  a  railway  on  a  large  scale,  that  the  results  were  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  If  so,  why  was  he  not  allowed  to  complete 
his  work?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  fully  install  the  scientific 
management  will  require  at  least  a  generation,  if  not  more. 
Thousands  of  men  must  be  carefully  trained  to  develop  and 
carry  on  the  work,  and  even  at  the  best,  this  will  be  a  slow 
process  and  the  results  will  not  be  apparent  for  years. 

WALTER    MACALISTKJL 


<£i\vc  tmb  ^ilccliou  of  ^ho|jUi]uipnicuL 


SECOND  PRIZE. 

SELECTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS 
AND  SHOP  EQUIPMENT. 

nv    K.    T     .M'IDV. 

InXruction    lard    Inapccinr,    Canailian    I'ncitic,    Angui     Shopi. 
Muni  real,   Can, 

The  above  title  covers  siich  a  wide  range,  and  has  so  many 
a.spccts  tliat  I  propose  to  deal  with  one  only,  and  tiiat  the  one 
whicli  will  appeal  to  the  majority  of  shop  engineers  today — 
thi>sc  whose  shops  arc  already  equipped  with  machinery.  As  the 
care  of  machines  and  also  tlie  selection  of  new  tools  has  to  be 
dealt  with  by  all  shop  engineers,  to  assume  that  we  were  about  to 
start  a  new  shop  would  require  a  deal  of  thought  and  inquiry  of 
a  difTerent  character  from  that  of  keeping  a  shop,  already 
equipped,  up-to-date  and  in  good  condition.  The  new  shop 
question  would  prove  highly  interesting  reading  no  doubt,  but 
there  are  more  men  who  need  to  know  more  about  "how  to  know 
what  they  want,  and  how  to  keep  it  when  they  have  got  it,"  than 
there  are  men  who  want  a  completely  new  shop  laid  out  for 
them. 

The  Selection  of  New  Machine  Tools. — The  keen  competition 
today  calls  for  a  larger  output  from  machines  than  ever  before. 
This  can  only  be  coped  with  by  instituting  a  high  standard  of 
upkeep  of  machines.  This,  then,  I  believe  is  the  goal  before  us. 
Having  decided  that  we  need  efficient  machines,  let  us  consider 
how  we  can  obtain  them.  It  is  a  specialist's  duty  to  note  and  to 
see  that  work  done  on  a  certain  machine  may  not  be  done  more 
quickly  on  another.  Applying  this  rule  wherever  possible,  we 
find  that  almost  daily  we  can  advantageously  transfer  some  job 
or  other  from  a  chuck  lathe  to  a  boring  mill,  or  from  a  slotter  to 
a  miller,  and  so  on,  or  that  by  doing  work  in  batches  instead  of 
singly  we  can  increase  the  output  with  decreased  cost.  By  this 
means  we  gradually  find  that  we  have  more  work  for  certain 
machines  than  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the  required  time,  and  it 
becomes  obvious  that  we  need  an  extra  machine.  By  a  survey  of 
the  work  in  hand  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
conclusive  and  final  decision  as  to  the  type  and  size  of  machine 
tool  required. 

Having  decided  on  the  machine,  and  having  fixed  it  in  the  shop 
ready  for  action,  do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  start  it. 
Of  course  it  is  realized  that  the  sooner  it  is  running  the 
sooner  it  will  save  its  cost.  I  have  seen  a  machine  brought 
into  a  shop  and  immediately  set  to  work  before  the  foundation 
(such  as  it  was)  was  hardly  set.  In  less  than  a  week 
it  was  reported  that  there  was  a  heavy  vibration  with  any- 
thing like  a  high  speed  and  that  the  bearings  were  get- 
ting dangerously  hot.  In  such  cases  the  manufacturer  is  in- 
variably charged  with  "faulty  design."  This  is  perhaps  only 
human  nature,  although  hardly  fair,  but  with  the  machine  in 
question  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  and  reset  it  on  a 
better  and  more  settled  foundation.  Truly  a  case  of  false 
economy.  Maximum  output  cannot  be  expected  at  once  (although 
it  often  is)  and  a  machine  should  be  gradually  worked  up  to  its 
maximum.  Then,  when  it  is  "up  to  the  mark"  keep  it  there  and 
do  not  allow  it  to  fall  oflf.  A  machine  will  give  greater  satis- 
faction always  if  kept  up  to  its  maximum  than  one  that  is  con- 
tinually working  off  odd  jobs  and  never  doing  a  regular  grade 
of  work.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  machine  should  be  allowed 
to  know  his  machine  thoroughly,  and  all  information  concerning 
it  should  be  given  him,  in  order  that  he  may  know  what  is  ex- 
pected from   it,  and  consequently  from  him. 

Repairs. — The  operator  should  be  made  to  report  the  slightest 
defect  he  notices,  and  that  defect,  however  small,  should  be  at- 


iiMiJid  tu  .it  oiicc.  ICfTicient  output  r;in  only  be  obtained  from 
■'llicicnt  niuchiiics.  What  may  be  a  small  defect  today  may  be  a 
serious  f.iult  if  allowed  to  go  on,  and  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
reiiair  will  be  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  small  de- 
fect, if  repaired  when  first  reported.  Too  often  the  repair  gang 
is  too  small  to  handle  the  repairs  necessary  to  cfTiciency.  Men  in 
charge  of  machinery  will  do  well  to  study  this  repair  question 
deeply. 

Study  Advertisements. — A  shop  engineer  should  make  it  his 
business  to  study  all  the  machinery  advertisements  available,  and 
his  company  should  help  in  this  respect  by  supplying  current 
literature  on  this  subject.  There  are  many  cases,  in  which  by 
buying  a  special  machine  for  a  job,  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost 
per  unit  may  be  obtained.  Present  day  facilities  given  by  en- 
gineering magazines  render  this  by  no  means  a  difhcult  task,  and 
the  benefits  are  enormous. 

Machine  Tool  Equipment  or  Accesories. — In  dealing  with  the 
equipment  of  machine  tools,  I  do  not  believe  in  doing  a  job 
Ijy  halves.  If  we  expect  good  work  we  have  got  to  have  good 
tools,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  have  good  machines  using  old  or 
inefficient  tools  of  all  descriptions.  Give  a  man  good  tools  and 
expect  him  to  turn  out  good  work,  but  it  is  folly  to  provide  a 
good  first  class  machine  tool  with  high  speeds,  etc.,  and  give  a 
man  tools  that  will  not  stand  up  under  the  speeds.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  convince  the  engineer  on  this  point  every  time,  but  ex- 
perience will  tell  its  own  tale,  if  allowed  the  test. 

Lubrication  of  Machine  Tools. — The  lubrication  of  machines 
is  not  considered  seriously  enough.  Men  are  apt  to  be  wasteful 
with  oil  by  using  it  for  other  purposes  than  that  for  which  it  is 
intended,  but  it  does  not  do  to  cut  down  the  supply  definitely 
to  one  can  a  week,  as  a  certain  company  did.  It  is  probable 
that  it  is  the  machine  and  not  the  man  that  will  go  wasting,  if 
there  is  any  choice.  Rather  keep  a  record  of  how  many  cans  of 
oil  each  man  uses  and  you  will  soon  locate  the  wasteful  ones. 
Main  bearings  of  machines  (especially  high  speed  machines)  will 
profit  immensely  by  a  treatment  of  flake  graphite  mixed  with  the 
oil  occasionally.  The  properties  of  this  substance  are,  I  believe — 
except  in  the  automobile  industry — comparatively  unknown.  But 
let  any  engineer  judiciously  experiment  with  it,  and  take  a  record 
of  the  life  of  the  bearing  or  machine,  and  he  will  soon  convince 
himself  of  its  value.  Flake  graphite  can  now  be  obtained  that  is 
free  from  all  grit.  This  in  the  early  stages  of  its  adoption  for 
automobile  use  was  its  great  failing. 

Care  of  Small  Tools. — Every  shop  with  any  thing  like  an  up- 
to-date  tendency  has  its  tool  stores  with  a  system  of  checking 
tools  in  or  out.  Checking  by  means  of  brass  checks  is,  I  believe, 
the  best  and  most  popular  method.  The  tools  should  be  over- 
hauled regularly,  and  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  rust  for  want 
of  a  piece  of  oily  waste  occasionally.  This  may  seem  an  un- 
necessary statement,  but  one  needs  to  see  a  good  system  (as  it 
was  once  my  misfortune  to  helplessly  see)  to  realize  that  but 
for  the  strict  enforcement  of  such  trifles  as  these,  everything 
would  have  been  well.  Pneumatic  tools  should  be  kept  in  a  place 
by  themselves.  If  suspended  in  benzine,  not  only  will  they  be 
preserved  but  cleaned  as  well. 

To  provide  proper  tool  drawers  for  the  men  is  to  put  dollars 
into  your  own  pockets.  In  the  case  of  files,  incalculable  loss  re- 
sults from  having  them  put,  or  perhaps  slung  with  other  tools 
into  the  same  compartment. 

Training  the  Men. — On  this  continent,  where  we  have  a  vast 
army  of  men  who  do  not  undertsand  or  comprehend  the  value  of 
the  machines  and  tools  they  operate  (and  they  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  do  otherwise,  since  they  have  never  been  trained  to  do 
so),  it  is  necessary  to  properly  instruct  them  and  to  allow  them 
time  to  overhaul  and   clean  their  machines  thoroughly  at  least 
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once  a  week.  If  a  man  can  be  made  to  take  a  pride  in  his  ma- 
chine, he  will  soon  begin  to  take  pride  in  himself,  and  then  in  his 
work.  The  ''bullying"  system — under  which  no  one  bothers  with 
such  "trifles" — is  gradually  being  superseded  by  a  far  superior 
and  scientific  method  of  instructing  men  in  the  way  they  should 
work  and  care  for  their  machines.  If  conducted  on  these,  or 
similar  lines,  it;  would  not  be  long  before  such  an  article  as  the 
foregoing  would  be  unnecessary,  because  it  would  be  common 
practice. 

CARE  AND  SELECTION  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

BY    H.    G.    BECKER. 

Shop   Demonstrator,    Lehigh   Valley,    Sayre,   Pa. 

SELECTING    TOOLS. 

It  is  essential  that  a  good  selection  of  tools  be  made.  Some- 
times this  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment, or  some  other  department  that  is  not  even  indirectly  inter- 
ested in  the  output  and  maintenance  of  the  tool  after  it  has 
been  put  in  operation.  The  purchasing  department  is  often  in- 
terested only  in  the  price  and  delivery.  This  sometimes  results 
in  the  buying  of  inferior  tools  that  are  anything  but  suitable 
for  the  work  they  are  to  perform,  resulting  in  a  decrease  of  the 
desired  output.  Such  cases  often  create  a  feeling  between  the 
two  departments  that  is  not  of  the  best,  and  in  some  instances 
it  dispels  an  interest  that  would  otherwise  have  been  shown. 
Cooperation  between  the  purchasing  and  the  mechanical  de- 
partments is  quite  essential  in  order  that  proper  consideration 
may  be  given  to  every  tool  purchased.  A  wise  selection  of  a 
tool  for  a  given  class  of  work  is  more  difficult  than  appears  on 
the  surface. 

In  some  shops  the  foreman  receives  specifications  of  a  machine 
or  machines,  together  with  test  sheets  showing  the  work  which 
can  be  done  with  it,  and  is  asked  for  his  recommendations  as  to 
the  machine.  Probably  it  has  only  been  on  the  market  a  short 
time  and  it  is  likely  that  the  test  papers  showing  the  results  ob- 
tained, are  given  by  the  manufacturers  themselves.  If  the  fore- 
man has  seen  this  machine  in  operation  and  knows  that  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  what  is  required  in  his  shop,  he  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  it.  On  the  other  hand  if  he  has  not  seen  or 
heard  of  it,  other  than  seeing  the  advertisement  and  the  manu- 
facturer's letter,  he  will,  in  most  cases  ask  time  for  consider- 
ation and  that  the  company  send  him  to  some  shop  where  the 
tool  is  in  operation,  to  see  the  actual  work  that  is  being  done, 
in  order  that  he  may  make  an  intelligent  recommendation.  The 
prime  consideration  is  to  select  a  tool  that  will  give  the  largest 
first-class  output,  at  the  lowest  cost  of  maintenance.  If  the  tool 
is  something  entirely  new,  it  would  need  to  be  sent  to  the  shop 
for  a  trial  of  sufficient  duration  to  demonstrate  the  kind  and 
amount  of  work  it  is  able  to  produce. 

Again,  a  foreman  will  sometimes  send  in  his  recommendations 
for  a  certain  tool  that  he  knows  will  produce  the  output  that  is 
required,  and  is  the  exact  tool  the  shop  needs;  after  a  patient 
wait  he  is  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  tool  he  recommended  was 
not  just  what  was  needed  and  an  order  had  been  placed  for 
what  was  deemed  the  best  machine  for  the  purpose,  letting  the 
foreman  make  the  best  of  the  output.  This  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion:  "Who  is  in  the  best  position  to  know  what  tool  is  re- 
quired to  get  the  results  in  the  shop?" 

CARE    OF    MACHINE    TOOLS. 

After  the  vnriims  tools  are  selected  and  properly  placed,  the 
next  point  to  he  considered  is  the  care  that  .should  be  given 
them. 

Lneling—Vxrii,  it  is  quite  important  that  the  machines  be 
properly  leveled  and  checked  up  from  time  to  time  to  insure 
that  tlicy  remain  so.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  planer ; 
in  leveling  this  machine  it  is  quite  important  that  the  center  of 
the  bed  be  raised  just  a  trifle  so  as  to  leave  the  extreme  outer 
ends  a  little  lower.     If  this  is  not  carefully  watched  it  may  re- 


sult in  a  chatter ;  such  cases  have  been  overcome  by  raising  the 
center  of  the  bed.  If  the  machines  are  not  leveled  properly,  it 
may  be  the  cause  of  a  spindle  or  shaft  binding  in  the  bearings, 
and  the  best  possible  lubrication  will  not  keep  them  from  heat- 
ing. In  some  cases  a  piece  of  work  has  been  spoiled  by  being 
leveled  by  the  operator,  he  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  table 
or  bed  of  the  machine  was  level,  and  not  trying  it  before  set- 
ting up  his  work. 

Lubrication. — After  the  machines  are  placed  in  service,  the 
important  point  is  that  sufficient  lubrication  reach  all  bearings. 
These  bearings  must  receive  daily  attention  to  see  that  the  oil 
holes  are  thoroughly  clean,  so  that  the  oil  can  properly  reach 
them.  If  any  cutting  is  discovered  on  any  of  the  moving  parts, 
a  report  should  be  made  at  once.  Frequently  in  the  case  of  a 
cut  bearing  the  operator  will  make  the  assertion  that  he  oiled 
it  every  day.  No  doubt  he  filled  the  oil  hole,  but  never  looked 
further  to  see  that  the  lubrication  reached  the  bearing.  Some 
plants  have  been  forced  to  employ  unskilled  labor,  due  to  the 
fact  that  experienced  men  are  not  in  the  market.  This  results 
in  men  of  little  or  no  experience  being  broken  in  on  the  various 
machines.  Some  of  them  may  never  have  seen  the  inside  of  a 
machine  shop,  and  such  men,  as  a  rule,  do  not  appreciate  the 
harm  that  may  come  from  the  lack  of  oil  on  the  bearings.  Un- 
less the  foreman  constantly  reminds  them  of  this  fact  expensive 
bearings  may  be  destroyed  in  less  than  an  hour,  putting  the  ma- 
chine out  of  service  for  a  day  or  possibly  a  week. 

The  kind  of  lubrication  depends  on  the  kind  of  bearing  that  is 
used  and  other  conditions.  For  general  use  some  advocate  a 
heavy  oil,  while  others  prefer  a  thin  one.  The  latter  may  be 
used  with  satisfaction,  providing  it  is  fed  continually.  A  good 
grade  of  oil,  having  a  good  body,  gives  the  best  results  for  all- 
around  use,  and  the  very  best  grade  is  none  too  good. 

Clean  Machines. — Keeping  the  machines  clean  is  next  in  order, 
and  this  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  operator. 
We  all  know  that  the  oil  around  the  bearings  seems  to  act  as 
a  dust  magnet,  catching  flying  particles.  Unless  the  machines 
are  cleaned  quite  often,  the  amount  of  dust  and  dirt  that 
accumulates  will  soon  work  its  way  to  the  bearings,  shorten- 
ing their  life.  The  smaller  machines  niay  be  cleaned  each  day, 
taking  but  a  short  time,  while  the  larger  tools  may  receive  a 
thorough  cleaning  each  week. 

BELTI.XC. 

In  many  shops  it  is  the  custom  to  leave  the  care  of  belts  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  who  looks  after  their  maintenance  in  general ; 
if  he  is  a  first-class  man,  he  is  as  essential  to  the  shop  as  its 
best  mechanics.  He  keeps  a  close  watch  on  all  the  belts  and  sees 
that  the  countershafts  and  machines  are  in  line,  thus  keeping  the 
belts  from  climbing  and  otherwise  damaging  themselves. 

A  good  system,  as  established  in  some  of  the  large  plants, 
consists  of  a  belt  room  provided  with  a  bench,  tension  scales 
and  other  tools  necessary  for  repairing  and  maintaining  the  belts. 
A  record  is  kept  of  each  belt,  showing  the  location,  when  applied, 
type,  kind  of  leather,  thickness,  width  and  length,  etc.,  and  also 
the  dates  of  their  inspection.  A  belt  foreman  is  put  in  charge 
and  he,  with  the  additional  help  that  is  needed,  inspects  the  J 
belts  and  attends  to  all  repairs,  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  | 
them.  A  report  is  made  each  month  showing  the  number  of 
repairs,  new  belts  applied,  delays  caused  by  belt  breakdowns, 
etc.,  from  which  a  close  check  can  be  made  and  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  previous  periods,  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency. 

All  old  belts  are  taken  to  the  belt  room,  and  if  damaged  on  the 
edges,  are  cut  down  and  used  for  narrower  belts;  short  pieces 
are  scarfed  and  glued  together.  In  case  of  an  oily  belt,  the  oil 
is  taken  out. 

An  annunciator  is  place.l  in  the  belt  room,  connected  with  a 
scries  of  push  buttons  placed  at  different  points  in  the  shop,  so 
that  in  case  an  accident  occurs  a  foreman  pushes  the  nearest 
push  button,  which  indicates  in  the  belt  room  the  exact  location 
of  the  accident.  This  proves  to  be  a  great  time  saver  and  in- 
sures prompt  action. 
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SELECTION    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    TOOLS. 

11^    t  .   I .    l.Hx  II. 
I-'urcinitn.    rciiiinylvanla     Kallrnad,    IlufTalu,    N.    Y. 

'I  he  niiiM(lrr;itit>n  of  tliis  sulijcct  iintitrally  divides  il^clf  under 
twi)  K'"ner;il  divi.siDii.H.  lliat  of  the  cciiiipinent  for  an  entirely  new 
sliop  and  tli.it  of  rcncwinR  or  adding  to  the  ctiiiipinent  of  an  old 
shop,  the  latter  possihly  already  crowded  with  antiquated  ma- 
cliinrry.  In  the  rase  of  the  new  shop  \vc  assume,  of  course,  that 
whoever  has  charRC  of  the  purchase  of  the  tnachincs,  be  he  shop 
supcrinleiidcnt  or  foreman,  is  first  of  all  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  class  of  work  that  is  to  be  turned  out.  Knowing  this, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  select  the  most  suitable  machines  to 
produce  the  dcsircil  results,  providing  one  is  not  hampered  by 
having  to  narrow  the  equipment  so  as  not  to  exceed  certain 
appropriations,  and  also  if  the  output  of  the  shop  is  to  be  some- 
thing that  has  already  been  manufactured.  We  have  then  the 
experience  and  the  mistakes  of  others  to  profit  by.  It  is  always 
well  to  go  about  extensively  and  sec  what  others  arc  doing  and 
how  certain  machines  do  their  work.  One  can  tell  much  more 
aU>iit  the  merits  of  certain  tools  in  this  way  than  by  the  photo- 
graphs in  the  catalogue  of  the  builder  or  in  listening  to  the  sales- 
agent  holding  forth  on  their  worth,  though  his  words  fall  in 
golden  cadences.  If  we  are  given  free  hand  our  selection  will 
be  governed  by  the  principles  of  suitability  and  durability, 
coupled  with  gct-tlicrc-ativeness  and  goods  producing  qualities, 
when  properly  handled  and  each  machine  is  worked  to  its 
capacity. 

Location  of  Machine  Tools. — The  problem  of  proper  location 
or  grouping  of  the  machines  in  the  new  shop  is  not  specially 
difficult.  Judgment  should  be  used  in  order  to  so  arrange  each 
machine  or  group  of  machines  that  the  work  or  the  articles 
manufactured  are  constantly  progressing  toward  the  storehouse 
i>r  siiipping  department.  Retrograde  movements,  made  necessary 
by  badly  arranged  grouping  of  machines,  cause  confusion,  loss  of 
time  and  added  expense.  Where  possible,  space  should  be 
allowed  for  expansion  and  additional  machinery.  Room  must 
always  be  allowed  for  proper  and  expeditious  handling  of  the 
work.  If  it  is  necessary  to  add  more  tools  of  the  kind  already 
in  use  it  may  be  better  to  duplicate  in  some  instances,  whereas, 
in  other  cases,  newer,  heavier  and  more  improved  tools  are  best. 
This  is  a  matter  of  conditions  and  of  judgment.  If  the  tools  are 
all  motor  driven  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  grouping.  In  an  old 
shop,  probably  pretty  well  filled  up  with  old  machinery  and  very 
likely  poorly  arranged,  a  nice  problem  is  presented  where  one 
is  called  on  to  replace  and  rearrange  them  without  serious  delay 
to  the  work,  especially  if  it  is  a  busy  season.  Here  again  the 
exercise  of  careful  judgment  is  needed  and  is  where  experience 
fells.  I  had  a  problem  of  this  character  to  deal  with  a  few  years 
ago  when  my  company  added  to  and  replaced  some  thirty  ma- 
chine tools,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  in  a  shop  with  a  floor 
space  about  seventy-five  feet  square.  All  of  these  machines  were 
much  larger  and  heavier  than  those  taken  out.  All  were  belt 
driven,  so  that  the  placing  had  to  be  governed  somewhat  by  the 
overhead  room  for  countershafts  and  belting. 

Maititcnance  of  Machine  Tools. — If  a  regular  man  can  be  as- 
signed to  run  each  machine  or  several  machines  of  one  kind  it 
is,  of  course,  the  best  way.  He  will  take  a  greater  interest  in 
caring  for  the  machine  and  keep  up  the  tools  and  little  labor- 
saving  devices  that  he  will  naturally  have.  You  can  also  hold 
the  man  directly  responsible  for  the  proper  care  and  appearance 
of  the  machine.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  are  many  more 
tools  than  men  to  run  them,  the  problem  is  more  difficult.  Human 
nature  in  the  mechanic  is  much  the  same  as  in  other  people,  and 
the  natural  feeling  when  he  is  placed  on  a  machine  temporarily 
to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  is  to  get  through  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage and  without  much  thought  in  the  way  of  leaving  the 
machine  in  good  shape  for  the  next  fellow.  I  say  this  is  the 
natural  feeling,  but  I  have  found  where  it  is  necessary  to  run  a 
number  of  our  machines  in  this  way,  by  reason  of  having  a 
small  force  of  men,  a  system  can  be  established  whereby  all  are 


i<>r  mil'  ;iii<i  one  fur  all.  i'.aili  man  taken  a  pcmonal  iiitcrc!>t  in 
all  the  machiiirs  he  i»  called  upon  to  u»c  anci  tecs  that  the  tooli 
arc  in  proper  shape,  not  losing  sigbt  of  the  fact  that  he  may 
have  to  return  to  the  tool  within  a  short  time,  and  the  better 
rondilioti  it  is  in  the  better  for  him,  especially  under  the  piece- 
work system. 

Keeping  Machine  Tools  Clean. — Nothing  is  more  attractive  to 
the  eye  than  nice,  bright,  clean  tools.  Under  some  climatic  con- 
ditions tools  arc  not  nnich  afTccted  with  rust,  and  keeping  them 
bright  and  polished  up  is  comparatively  easy.  On  certain  classes 
of  machinery,  slow  running  on  heavy  work,  the  operator  has 
abundant  time  to  do  this,  and  will  do  so  if  notified  that  it  is  ex- 
pected of  him,  of  course  not  asking  him  to  go  into  danger.  On 
small  machines  where  the  operator  is  constantly  using  his  hands 
on  the  work,  there  is  no  time  for  cleaning  during  working 
hours  unless  he  stops  the  machine.  Shop  superintendents  must 
decide  just  how  far  they  want  to  go  and  how  much  time  they 
arc  willing  to  give  to  it.  Again  the  climatic  conditions  may  be 
such  tiiat  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  the  machinery 
bright,  and  I  have  known  it  to  rust  in  ten  hours  after  being  pol- 
ished and  well  coated  with  oil.  I  do  not  refer  here  to  ordinary 
cleaning  and  wiping  with  waste  and  oil,  which  of  course  all  ma- 
chines should  receive,  and  usually  do  receive  almost  every  day. 
This  latter  I  require  of  each  man  who  uses  any  one  of  the  tools, 
and  about  twice  a  week  we  send  a  shop  helper  over  all  the  tools 
that  have  no  regular  attendants. 

Belting. — There  are  a  few  simple  rules  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion, care  and  preservation  of  belting  that  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  at  this  point.  It  pays  to  have  the  best  belts.  Nothing 
is  more  aggravating  to  the  operator  than  a  belt  continually  giv- 
ing trouble  from  stretching  more  on  one  side  than  the  other,  or 
that  will  not  run  properly  on  the  pulley,  to  say  nothing  of  loss 
of  time  and  expense.  Part  of  such  trouble  may  of  course  arise 
from  the  shafts  and  pulleys  being  out  of  line,  and  they  must  be 
watched.  Belts  should  never  be  tighter  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  should  not  be  overloaded.  Use  as  wide  a  belt  as  the 
pulley  will  allow.  The  value  of  a  good  machine  depends  largely 
on  belt  performance,  and  good  belting  is  a  work  producer  be- 
cause it  keeps  the  machine  running  up  to  its  maximum  capacity. 
I  had  a  pair  of  new  4-in.  single  leather  belts  that  had  to  be 
laced  ten  times  in  seven  days  and  stretched  24  in.,  and  in  the 
end  had  to  be  thrown  away,  as  it  was  impossible  to  make  them 
run  right.  Sometimes  a  belt  that  has  stretched  too  much  on 
one  edge  and  will  not  run  properly  can  be  made  to  do  all  right 
by  turning  it  completely  over,  and  I  have  in  addition  reversed 
the  belt  end  for  end  and  had  it  laced  pretty  snug  and  had  no 
further  trouble  with  it.  Users  of  belts  are  of  course  familiar  or 
should  be  with  the  fact  that  the  grain  or  hair  side  is  the  best  to 
run  next  the  pulley  on  account  of  its  smoothness,  and  in  order 
to  subject  the  opposite  or  flesh  side  of  the  belt  to  the  least  wear. 
Also  the  belt  should  run  with  and  not  against  the  splicing.  A 
little  belt  grease  should  be  applied  occasionally  to  keep  the  belt 
soft.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  a  regular  man  look  after  all  the 
belts  and  keep  them  in  good  order,  not  waiting  until  the  belt 
gives  out  on  some  important  machine,  causing  an  expensive  and 
vexatious  delay.  The  inspection  of  belts  largely  eliminates  these 
troubles. 

Care  of  Pneumatic  Tools.— The  care  of  pneumatic  tools  hai 
grown  in  importance  with  their  increased  use.  In  our  tool  room, 
department  all  air  tools  come  under  the  supervision  of  an  ex- 
pert. Each  tool  is  tested  and  lubricated  upon  its  return  from, 
service.  Plenty  of  air  hose  of  various  lengths  with  suitable  con- 
nections to  meet  all  conditions  of  the  work  should  be  kept  on 
hand. 

Tool  Checks.— The  check  system  governing  the  use  of  tools  by 
the  workman  can  be  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
shop  and  engine  house.  Our  custom  is  to  allow  each  man,  who 
has  need  for  tools  other  than  his  own,  five  tool  checks.  These 
checks  are  deposited  with  the  tool  attendant,  one  for  each  tool 
taken  out  When  the  tool  is  returned  the  men  receive  back  the 
check.     A  tool  room  should  be  located  in  the  engine  house  at 
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a  convenient  point,  and  should  be  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
all  the  larger  tools,  such  as  sledges,  bars,  jacks  and  trucks. 
Many  tool  rooms  are  so  small  that  only  the  smaller  tools,  such 
as  wrenches,  etc.,  can  be  kept  there,  and  in  consequence  much 
valuable  time  is  lost  in  hunting  for  the  other  tools,  that  are 
left  in  engine  pits  and  out-of-the-way  places.  The  machine 
shop  tool  room  should  be  equipped  with  all  necessary  modern 
machines  for  maintaining  the  tools  in  good  condition  and  there 
should  be  enough  expert  mechanics  in  the  tool  room  department 
to  carry  this  out.  In  addition,  every  tool  should  come  under  the 
inspection  of  the  tool  attendant  every  day,  that  all  may  be  kept 
in  repair.  If  the  tool  is  lost  or  broken  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
follow  it  up,  as  the  man's  check  is  against  it.  I  believe  this  sys- 
tem in  a  modified  form  can  be  extended  to  repair  yards  and 
would  be  the  means  of  a  great  saving  in  tool  costs  through  loss 
and  breakage. 


SELECTION    AND    CARE    OF    RAILWAY    SHOP 
MACHINERY. 


BY    M.     H.    WESTBROOK,    BATTLE    CREEK,    MICH. 
SELECTION  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

In  selecting  the  machinery  necessary  to  equip  a  railway  shop 
the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  amount  of  each  class  of 
machine  work  to  be  turned  out.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
decide  what  special  machines  to  recommend.  For  instance  a 
special  frame  planer  or  slotter  would  not  be  needed  in  a  shop 
where  but  a  few  frames  are  handled  in  a  year,  but  rather  a  ma- 
chine which,  while  not  handling  a  frame  as  economically,  would 
be  in  constant  service  to  its  fullest  capacity  on  other  work  the 
year  round. 

In  purchasing  machinery  too  much  attention  should  not  be  paid 
to  the  claims  and  recommendations  of  the  machine  salesmen, 
who,  while  generally  found  to  be  good  fellows,  are  inclined  to 
try  to  sell  machinery  not  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  at 
all.  I  have  had  salesmen  try  to  convince  me  that  a  special  slot 
milling  machine  should  be  installed  to  be  used  on  piston  and 
valve  stem  keyways  in  a  shop  that  would  only  have  use  for  such 
a  machine  about  five  hours  a  week. 

Before  deciding  what  to  recommend  a  few  days  could  be  most 
profitably  spent  in  some  of  the  modern  shops  doing  similar  work, 
taking  notes  and  observing  the  various  new  types  of  machines 
in  operation.  I  would  recommend  the  purchasing  of  all  lathes, 
drill  presses,  planers,  etc.,  from  one  maker  as  far  as  practicable. 
When  the  time  comes  for  repair  parts,  they  are  more  readily  ob- 
tained. Also  interchange  of  parts  is  more  easily  accomplished 
should  there  be  more  than  one  machine  out  of  commission  due 
to  breakage.  This  idea  should  also  be  carried  out  in  the  matter 
of  pneumatic  tools.  Decide  on  one  good  make  and  then  get  the 
motors  and  hammers  from  that  manufacturer.  I  have  in  mind 
one  shop  that  is  carrying  repair  parts  for  no  less  than  seven 
diflferent  makes  of  air  tools,  although  they  could  easily  be  con- 
fined to  two  at  the  most  with  much  better  results. 

As  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  smaller  equipment  as 
to  the  higher  priced  machines.  Even  in  a  shop  equipped  with 
overhead  traveling  cranes  there  are  times  when  with  but  two 
men  working,  both  require  the  services  of  the  crane  at  the  same 
time.  The  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  will  be  much  greater 
where  fifty  or  more  men  make  use  of  it.  Therefore  as  far  as 
possible  see  that  each  large  machine  is  equipped  with  some  sup- 
plementary method  of  li.'indling  material  on  and  off  the  machine. 
This  is  a  matter  that  should  not  l>c  overlooked  or  treated  lightly 
if  the  greatest  shop  cfliricncy  is  to  be  looked  for. 

See  that  modern  bench  vises  are  procured  and  that  the  benches 
are  not  too  high  for  them,  a  common  fault.  Have  machine  ream- 
ers and  twist  drills  of  high  speed  steel,  with  larger  shanks  than 
most  companies  supply.  Do  not  overlook  the  many  special  de- 
vices now  on  the  market  to  facilitate  the  work  done  in  the  brass 
department.  This  department  in  many  railway  shops  is  not 
nearly  as  up-to  date   as   the  others.     The   new   air   chucks  and 


countershafts  now  on  the  market  have  proven  great  time  savers. 
Such  briefly  are  some  of  the  points  to  be  looked  after  in  the  se- 
lection of  machinery. 

THE   C.\RE    OF    M.\CHINERY. 

By  this  is  meant  the  system  best  adapted  to  keep  each  machine 
in  profitable  service  the  greatest  length  of  time,  reducing  to  a 
minimum  its  non-producing  moments.  My  experience  has  been 
that  lack  of  proper  first  aid  has  been  the  most  fruitful  cause  of 
machinery  breakdowns.  In  caring  for  machinery  first  see  that 
every  frictional  surface  has  proper  means  of  getting  lubrication 
to  it  and  that  the  operator  is  thoroughly  posted  as  to  where  each 
oil  hole  is  and  what  it  is  for.  This  should  be  a  personal  matter 
with  the  foreman  and  the  operator.  Very  often  it  is  necessary  to 
put  in  larger  oil  tubes  in  newly  purchased  machinery. 

Attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  oil  used,  especially  in  win- 
ter, as  certain  grades  of  oil  thicken  so  in  cold  weather  that  they 
will  not  reach  the  desired  spot.  The  operators  should  be  trained 
to  look  after  these  essentials.  For  all  overhead  oiling  I  would 
recommend  the  services  of  a  special  man  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  attend  to  every  countershaft  and  journal  box. 

At  the  first  slight  breakage  or  threatened  breakdown  stop  at 
once,  if  at  all  possible,  and  make  the  necessary  repairs.  It  may 
be  a  broken  gear  tooth,  and  I  have  seen  them  running  for  months, 
with  no  attention  given  them,  until  the  whole  gear  and  possibly 
several  others  were  stripped  in  an  instant,  where  if  but  one  tooth 
had  been  inserted  at  first  no  more  trouble  would  have  occurred. 
As  soon  as  a  journal  is  found  worn,  take  it  out  and  see  that  the 
bearings  are  properly  repaired.  This  would  possibly  take  a  few 
hours,  saving  eventually  a  prolonged  period  of  idleness  for  the 
machine. 


SELECTION    AND    CARE    OF    MACHINE    TOOLS. 

BY  GEORGE  BL.XCK. 

Machine    Shop    Demonstrator,    Canadian   Pacific,    Angus     Shops, 
Montreal,   Can. 

The  selection  and  care  of  machine  tools  and  equipment,  in- 
volving as  it  does  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  and 
in  a  large  measure  determining  the  output  of  the  shop,  is  a  most 
important  duty  of  the  machine  shop  foreman.  His  selection  must 
be  justified  by  results.  Immediately  the  need  for  the  addition 
of  any  new  machine  is  felt,  either  to  cheapen  the  production  or  in- 
crease the  output,  the  up-to-date  machine  shop  foreman  should 
have  the  machine  for  the  job  in  mind.  He  will  know  that  the 
heavy  duty  required  of  modern  machine  tools  by  the  develop- 
ments in  high  speed  steel,  calls  for  rigidity  to  stand  up  to  the 
heavy  feeds  and  speeds  without  "spring" ;  ample  power  to  pull 
with  the  heavy  duty  required ;  and  a  wide  range  of  feeds  and 
speeds  in  order  that  all  operations  may  be  performed  at  the  most 
economical  rate.  The  best  machine  on  the  market  is  none  too 
good. 

With  the  machine  selected,  the  next  important  item  is  to  locate 
it  in  the  best  position,  so  that  its  work,  as  far  as  possible,  comes 
to  it  as  a  natural  sequence  in  its  progress  through  the  shop 
towards  the  finished  product  and  thus  unnecessary  handling  is 
avoided.  This  is  necessary  and  greatly  to  be  desired,  more 
especially  if  the  work  is  heavy  and  requires  a  large  crane  to 
handle  it ;  in  that  event  we  have  to  face  a  great  amount  of  lost 
time  and  machine  hours,  through  inefficient  crane  service,  which 
will  amount,  even  in  a  smart  shop,  to  as  much  as  8  to  10  per 
cent. 

Time  spent  in  securing  a  firm  and  unyielding  foundation  is 
well  repaid,  for  without  it,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  the 
best  work  out  of  a  machine.  Having  secured  the  foundation,  see 
that  the  machine,  no  matter  of  what  type,  is  level  and  kept  level, 
for  we  are  prolonging  thereby  its  life  and  insuring  the  maximum 
output  and  efficiency  as  far  as  the  machine  -ictting  is  concerned. 

Machine  hours,  i.  c.,  hours  the  machine  is  running,  is  what 
counts  in  a  machine  shop,  and  every  nerve  should  be  strained  to 
keep  the  machine  in  operation,  and  on  the  work  it  is  specially 
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ail.u.tc<l  In  li;»ii<llr.  Carelciinesii  cannot  l)c  tnlcratcil  in  li.iii<llnit{ 
niiuliinr^,  and  every  case  of  hrrakdown,  due  tii  carclcssnciii, 
•ihiMild  lie  levcrrly  inmi-dicil.  Operators  should  lie  enronraRed  to 
take  n  pride  in  their  machines.  A  machine  that  is  allowed  to 
K«t  ihoknl  with  chips  is  not  heiuK  treated  fairly,  an<l  with  the 
heavy  duty  required  it  will  not  be  Iour  before  it  Rivrs  trouble. 
'■.\  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  they  say.  and  surely  it  applies  with 
iturrascd  force  to  machine  upkeep.  Therefore  if  wc  make  sure 
of  the  foimdation,  the  sctliuR  of  the  machine,  k'<"lti"K  careful 
i>piTators  and  encouraKing  them  to  keep  the  machines  clean  and 
well  lubricated,  wc  are  taking  all  the  precautions  possible  to  avoid 
>hut  downs.  For  the  rest,  we  must  make  sure  of  a  good  repair 
gang  boss— a  live  man.  who  can  be  trusted  to  keep  track  of  minor 
repairs,  which  neglected,  often  result  in  a  much  longer  and  more 
extensive  repair  being  necessary. 

MAINTENANCE     OF    TOOLS. 

II V    A.    11.     KKAN. 
Oneral    Forcmnn.    Oiicigo,    Burlington    &    Quincy.    Havclock,    Neb. 

The  greatest  destruction  of  shop  tools  arises  from  insufficient 
and  imjiroper  oiling.  Machine  fools  should  last  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  will,  if  good  care  is  taken  of  them.  The  greatest 
wear  on  all  m.nchines  is  in  the  gearing,  and  in  most  railway 
shops  the  gears  are  given  but  little  attention.  This  is  a  big  mis- 
take, as  the  oiling  and  cleaning  of  these  parts  is  essential  in  order 
to  gain  the  highest  eflicicncy.  I  have  noticed  machines  cleaned 
and  polished  on  all  finished  parts,  but  the  gears  were  neglected, 
allowing  dust  and  fine  cuttings  to  settle  in  them,  causing  them  to 
cut  and  wear.  In  the  case  of  pneumatic  tools  the  proper  oiling 
is  very  essential.  A  good  practice  is  to  have  a  small  vat  to  place 
the  air  hanuiiers  in,  which  keeps  them  from  rusting,  and  they  are 
always  oiled  and  ready  for  use.  All  air  motors  and  hammers 
should  be  returned  to  the  tool  room  once  a  day  for  oiling.  This 
will  save  considerable  expense  in  repairs,  and  keeps  the  tools 
in  commission  a  greater  proportion  of  the  time. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  tool  check  system.  Each  article  should 
be  checked  out  and  a  value  placed  on  it.  This  makes  it  an  ob- 
ject for  workmen  to  take  better  care  of  the  tools  and  to  promptly 
return  them.  With  the  present  economic  conditions  the  greatest 
caution  should  be  used  in  the  selection  of  shop  tools  lest  you  get 
something  that  will  not  give  the  best  results  or  be  a  revenue 
producer.  Having  decided  on  the  tool  that  will  prove  advan- 
tageous, try  to  get  it  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  race 
in  these  days  of  get  there. 


THE   CARE    AND   SELECTION    OF   MACHINE   TOOLS   AND 
SHOP    EQUIPMENT. 


BY  GEORGE  H.  ROBERTS. 

Assistant    Machine    Foreman,    New    York,    New   Haven    &    Hartford,    Read- 

ville,   Mass. 

The  quality  and  condition  of  the  tools  in  a  shop  are  the  se- 
curities of  its  output.  If  a  cheap  lot  of  machines  are  installed, 
great  losses  are  incurred  through  cost  of  making  repairs  and 
the  time  lost  in  making  them.  The  best  is  always  the  cheapest. 
Good,  substantial  machines  and  tools  are  indispensable.  A  few 
years  ago  the  cry  was  for  "better  steel,"  but  such  results  were  ob- 
tained that  it  was  soon  changed  to  "better  and  stronger  ma- 
chines" to  permit  the  use  of  the  new  steel  to  its  full  capacity. 
Some  surprising  results  have  been  accomplished  through  this 
competition.  For  instance  the  wheel  lathes  of  ten  or  t\\'elve 
years  ago  are  mere  skeletons  compared  to  the  massive  ones  of 
today.  The  power  required  to  drive  two  today  would  have  run 
the  whole  shop  twenty  years  ago.  The  heavy  and  improved  ma- 
chines of  today  represent  considerably  more  money  than  formerly, 
and  more  vigilance  must  be  exercised  in  caring  for  them,  both 
as  to  condition  and  operation,  to  get  returns  on  the  additional 
investment. 

Equipment  Inspector. — In  a  large  shop  there  should  be  an 
equipment  inspector  to  examine  machines,  belting  and  all  appa- 


ratus daily,  rciKjrtiiiK  to  either  the  machine  or  the  general  fore- 
man. Uy  this  method  the  condition  of  the  »hop  equipment  is  at 
all  times  known  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  "head"  of  the  shop. 
In  large  shops  the  machine  forrmcii  or  tool  room  foremen  have 
not  the  time  to  make  exaiiiinatioiis  of  the  equipment  and  to  over- 
see their  work  also.  If  no  (ipcci.'d  watch  is  kept  over  these  matters 
they  become  neglected;  very  valuable  machines  have  been  al- 
lowed to  become  r.icked  to  pieces  in  a  year  or  two.  The  old 
saying,  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  holds  true  with  machines 
as  well  as  with  a  pair  of  trousers. 

The  Use  of  T  Bolls  in  Slots— Bohi  should  never  be  used  in 
slots  ill  the  tables  of  planers,  slottcrs,  boring  mills,  etc.,  as  the 
heads  very  seldom  fit  the  slot,  and  if  they  do  the  strain  is  usually 
on  one  point  and  soon  breaks  out  the  slots.  T  shaped  blocks 
should  be  provided  for  every  machine,  tapped  out  for  a  stud ; 
these  blocks  should  be  from  3  to  4  in.  long. 

Bearings. — The  bearings  of  machines  should  be  washed  out 
with  kerosene  occasionally  to  avoid  their  becoming  clogged  or 
gummed,  causing  them  to  run  hot  and  cut. 

Pits  Under  Large  Machines. — Large  planers  and  boring  mills 
should  have  pits  large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  go  under  them 
for  inspection  or  repairs. 

Check  on  Small  Tools. — In  all  shops  the  small  tool  question  is 
an  important  one,  as  they  are  easily  lost  or  stolen,  and  if  no 
check  is  kept  on  them  no  one  knows  how  they  come  to  be  "miss- 
ing." No  tool  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  tool  room  without 
a  check  for  it. 

Exchanging  Cutting  Tools. — In  the  older  and  smaller  shops  the 
mechanics  w-ere  permitted  to  go  direct  to  the  tool  maker  to  have 
tools  made  or  redressed,  while  today  in  the  large  modern  shops 
the  conditions  demand  that  a  system  be  established  by  which  they 
shall  receive  the  tools  through  the  tool  room  by  either  going  di- 
rect to  it  or  by  the  delivery  system.  If  every  Tom,  Dick  or 
Harry  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  tool  maker,  his  time  is  used  up 
listening  to  their  wants  instead  of  making  tools.  A  reasonable 
number  of  each  shape  of  tools  should-  be  kept  on  hand  on  racks 
in  the  tool  room,  ready  for  immediate  exchange  for  tools  requir- 
ing redressing.  A  mechanic  should  not  have  to  wait  a  minute 
for  a  tool.  Each  tool  should  have  its  "shape  number"  and  the 
kind  of  steel  stamped  on  it. 

Some  results  may  be  obtained  by  "rushing,"  but  to  get  a  last- 
ing effect  a  schedule  must  be  established  as  for  a  fast  train.  The 
"plodder"  usually  beats  out  the  "rusher." 

Care  of  Drills,  Taps  and  Reamers. — All  tools,  such  as  drills, 
taps,  reamers,  etc.,  should  be  returned  to  the  tool  room  as  soon 
as  they  have  served  their  purpose,  and  on  reaching  the  tool  room 
should  be  examined  and  put  in  serviceable  condition.  If  they 
have  been  damaged  the  foreman  of  the  department  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  ascertain  the  cause  and,  if  neces- 
sary, use  discipline. 

Don't  Use  Twist  Drills  for  Cored  Holes. — The  drill  question 
is  an  important  one.  High  priced  twist  drills  should  not  be  used 
in  cored  holes.  Flat  drills  can  be  bought  or  are  easily  made. 
I  had  a  set  of  high  speed  flat  drills  made  for  roughing  out  holes 
in  pistons  for  piston  rods,  and  they  are  far  ahead  of  either  the 
boring  bar  or  twist  drills.  The  holes  are  drilled  with  the  flat 
drill  on  a  boring  mill  and  are  then  reamed  to  size. 

Txi'ist  Drill  Tangs  Broken  by  Worn  Sockets. — A  source  of 
much  trouble  with  twist  drills  is  the  tang.  The  drills  and  sockets 
or  sleeves  become  worn  and  allow  the  drills  to  shoulder  on  the 
tang  instead  of  fitting  on  the  taper  of  the  shank.  This  puts  the 
whole  strain  on  the  tang  and  consequently  twists  it  oflf.  There 
should  be  a  set  of  master  drill  shanks  and  sleeves  in  the  tool 
room.  An  inspection  should  be  made  of  all  drills  and  sleeves 
as  they  are  received,  and  the  worn  ones  should  be  refitted  or  re- 
placed. The  trouble  is- not  with  the  new  drills  and  sleeves,  but 
the  worn  sleeves  spoil  the  new  drills,  and  the  worn  tangs  the  new 
sleeves. 

Belting. — Nothing  but  the  best  grade  of  belting  should  be  used, 
as  poor  and  inferior  grades  constantly  cause  trouble.    All  belts 
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should  be  examined  daily,  and  as  far  as  possible  repairs  should 
be  made  outside  of  working  hours,  for  by  stopping  machines  dur- 
ing that  time  the  machine  and  operator  are  both  idle.  All  heavy 
belting,  such  as  motor  belts  and  those  for  large  planers,  and 
boring  mills  should  be  cemented  instead  of  laced. 

In  buying  machines  the  shop  requirements  should  be  consid- 
ered from  every  viewpoint,  for  when  a  mistake  is  made  in  se- 
lecting them  it  takes  years  to  make  it  right. 

A  modern  railway  shop  should  have  included  in  its  equipment 
a  gap  lathe,  triple  head  slotter,  small  and  large  boring  mills. 
Centering  machines  and  bolt  cutters  should  be  distributed  through- 
out the  shop;  also  taper  bolt  turning  machines  instead  of  turn- 
ing them  on  centers,  and  Prentice  lathes  for  small  work,  such  as 
motion  work,  pins,  etc.  It  should  have  a  quartering  machine 
equipped  to  true  up  crank  pins  to  avoid  ''pulling"  the  pins  and 
applying  new  ones  for  being  1/16  in.  out. 

A  constant  study  of  the  shop  conditions  must  be  made  in  order 
to  keep  it  on  a  good  working  basis ;  conditions  change  so  that 
what  was  good  three  or  five  years  ago  will  not  do  today. 

FRICTION    OF    FREIGHT   CAR   TRUCKS   ON    CURVES. 


going  around  the  curve.  This  loss  in  kinetic  energy  divided 
by  the  distance  traversed  by  the  truck  is  equal  to  the  average 
resistance  force  upon  the  truck  while  going  around  the  curve. 
This  average  force  divided  by  the  number  of  tons  weight  of 
the  truck  gives  the  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton. 

The  tests  were  conducted  upon  diflferent  types  of  freight 
car  trucks  and  diflferent  modifications  of  the  same  type  of 
truck.  For  this  purpose,  the  trucks  tested  were  taken  from 
50-ton  cars  in  regular  service,  owned  by  fourteen  diflferent 
railways.  Some  twenty-five  trucks  in  all,  together  with  three 
specially  constructed  test  trucks  not  included  in  the  above, 
were  used  in  the  investigation. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  fifteen  trucks  tested,  show 
that  the  average  resistance,  per  ton  weight  of  truck,  upon  a 


During  the  past  few  months  extensive  tests  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  relative  resistance  of  squared  rigid 
trucks,  and  those  in  which  the  side  frames  are  free  to  move 
forward  and  backward,  parallel  to  each  other,  thus  allowing 
the  wheels  on  one  side  to  get  ahead  of  those  on  the  other 
side  in  going  around  a  curve.  A  squared  truck  is  one  in 
which  the  side  frames  are  held  so  that  the  wheels  on  one  side  do 
not  get  ahead  of  those  on  the  other,  and  in  this  manner  the 
truck  is  kept  square. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion at  St.  Louis,  some  of  these  tests  were  repeated  on  No- 
vember 17,  and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  association 
were  present  to  witness  them.  The  tests  were  conducted  on 
a  special  experimental  track  at  the  plant  of  the  American 
Steel  Foundries.  Granite  'City,  111.,  by  Louis  E.  Endsley. 
associate  professor  of  railway  mechanical  engineering,  Purdue 
University. 

The  track  consisted,  first,  of  an  incline  having  a  drop  of 
36  ft.;  second,  a  short  tangent  of  30  ft.;  third,  a  22-deg. 
curve  of  298  ft.;  fourth,  a  tangent  of  257  ft.,  and,  fifth,  an 
incline  having  a  vertical  rise  of  20  ft.  The  first  incline  was 
equipped  with  an  electric  hoist  for  pulling  the  trucks  up  the 
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Degree  of  Curvature. 
Resistance  of  Freight  Car  Trucks  on  Curves. 

22-deg.  curve  was  35.90  pounds  for  the  loose  truck  and  23.63 
pounds  for  the  same  truck  squared,  or  a  saving  of  34.1  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  square  truck.  These  two  average  re- 
sistances for  trucks  loose  and  squared  have  been  plotted,  to- 
gether with  the  resistance  upon  a  tangent,  which,  for  the 
fifteen  trucks  tested,  amounted  to  5.49  lbs.  per  ton,  and  a 
straight  line  has  been  drawn  between  the  tangent  resistance 
and  the  two  curve  resistances,  thus  giving  two  straight  lines 
as  shown,  the  upper  one  representing  results  from  the  loose 
truck,  and  the  lower  one  representing  results  from  the  square 
truck.      These    lines    were    drawn    straight,   because    it    is   gen- 


TAELE  SHOWING  RESULTS  OF  TESTS  OF  RIGID  AND  LOOSE  FREIGHT  CAR  TRUCKS. 

1— Degree  of  curve    1                2               3               4  S               6               7               8               9               10              11              12               13 

2— Resistance  lbs.   per   ton,   loose   truck...        6.87           8.2S           9.63         11.01  12.4           13.78        15.16         16.54         17.92         1^.31         20.69        ;;2.07         23.4 

3 — Resistance  lbs.   per  ton.  square  truck..        6.31           7.13           7  46          8.78  9.61         10.43         11.26        12.08        12.91         13.73         U.55         15.38         16.2 

4 — Pounds  in  favor  square  truck 56           l.lj           1.67           2.23  2.79          3.35           3.90          4.46          S.Ol           5.58          6.14          6.69           7.2S 

5— Per  cent,  in  favor  square  truck 8.1           14.5           17.4          20.2  22.5          24.3          25.8          26.9          27.9          28.9          29.7          30.3           30.9 

1— Degree  of  curve 14              15              16             17  18              19             20             21              22             23             24             25               26 

2— Resistance   lbs.   per   ton,   loose  truck...      24.83        26.22        27.6          28.98  30.36        31.74        33.13        34.51         35.89        37.27        38.65        40.04        41.42 

3— ResiMance  lbs.   per  ton,   square  truck.  .      17.03         17.85         18.68         19.50  20.33        21.15        21.98        22.8          23.62        24.45        25.27        26.1            26.92 

4— Pounds  in   favor  square  truck 7.80          8.37          8.92          9.48  10.03         10.59         11.15         11.71         12.27         12.82        13.38         13.94         14.5 

5 — Per  cent,  in  favor  square  truck 31.4          31.9          32.3           32.7  33.1           33.4          33.7          33.9          34.1           34.4          34.6          34.8           3S.0 

incline.  By  means  of  a  figure  four  trip  and  a  dead  line,  the  erally  accepted  that  the  resistance  on  curves  is  in  direct  pro- 
truck  could  be  released  at  any  desired  point.  The  track  was  portion  to  the  degree  of  curvature.  From  these  two  lines, 
equipped  with  electric  contacts  by  means  of  which  the  veloc-  the  results  in  the  table  have  been  computed,  and  the  resist- 
ity  of  the  truck  at  any  desired  point  along  the  track  could  be  ance  for  any  degree  of  curvature  up  to  26  deg.  is  shown, 
recorded  upon  an  electric  chronograph.  In  anticipation  of  Line  No.  1  of  this  table  gives  the  degree  of  curvature.  Line 
the  tests,  the  truck  was  placed  upon  the  experimental  track  No.  2  gives  the  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  for  a  loose 
and  pulled  up  the  incline  to  the  desired  height  and  released  truck,  as  obtained  from  the  upper  line  in  the  diagram. 
a  number  of  times  until  the  distance  it  would  run  became  Line  No.  3  gives  the  results  in  pounds  per  ton  for  the  square 
const.int.  Five  record  runs  were  then  made.  From  these  truck,  as  obtained  from  the  lower  line  in  Fig.  1.  Line  No.  4 
five  runs,  the  average  velocity  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  gives  the  pounds  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  sciuare  truck,  this 
of  the  curve  was  obtained.  From  the  velocity  of  the  truck  being  the  difference  between  Lines  Nos.  2  ami  3.  Line  No.  5 
at  the  beginning  of  the  curve,  the  total  kinetic  energy  was  gives  the  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  square  truck, 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  energy  of  translation  of  the  truck  It  will  be  seen  from  the  results  in  the  table  that  the  per 
the  energy  of  rotation  of  the  wheels  and  axles.  The  kinetic  cent,  of  saving  in  rcsist.incc  in  poimd.s  per  ton  in  favor  of  the 
energy  was  also  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  curve  by  the  square  truck  varies  from  8.1  on  a  I  dcg.  curve  to  35.0  on  a  26 
game  method.  The  difference  in  these  twf)  kinetic  energies  deg.  curve,  and,  taking  4  dcg.  a.s  the  average  main  line  curve,  the 
equals  fhr   niimbrr  of  font-pounds  absorbed  by   the   truck   in  saving  is  20  2  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  square  truck. 
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FHOM   THE   LEHIGH   VALLEY   SHOPS  AT   SAYRE,   PA. 
IIY    r.    K.    I.ISTEH. 

The  shop*  of  the  I.chiKli  Valley  at  Sayrc,  Pa.,  arc  hy  far  the 
largest  niul  iiu)>t  interesting  of  any  of  the  plants  yet  visited  by 
a  staflT  representative  in  search  of  shop  kinks.  The  kinks  shown 
in  this  collection  are  especially  intereslinR,  hccausc  Ihcy  arc  ones 
which  are  found  necessary  in  a  thorouKlily  iip-lo-d:itc  and  fully 
equipped  shop.  It  has  been  generally  considered  that  the  small, 
semi-well  equipped  shop  would  necessarily  produce  more  and 
better  shop  kinks,  but  an  inspection  of  the  devices  here  shown 
seems  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  kinks  in  any  shop,  whether  it 
be  large  or  small,  arc  a  necessity,  and  fdl  a  want  which  is  not 
met  in  any  other  way.  A.  M.  McGill,  supcrintetulent  of  shops, 
has  a  well-oiled  and  easy-running  organization.     His  diplomacy 


has  just  been  forurd,  is  about  to  be  removed.  These  yokes  are 
made  of  1-in.  x  S-in.  stock,  and  have  a  plate  of  the  same  material 
at  the  closed  end,  where  it  is  held  by  a  rivet.  The  iron  is  heated 
in  an  oil  furnace,  located  just  beyond  the  machine,  at  the  right; 
the  piping  at  the  end  of  the  furnace  may  be  seen  near  the  opera- 
tor. Three  men  arc  required  ;  two  handle  the  yoke,  while  the  third 
heats  the  rivets  and  o|)eratcs  the  controller,  the  machine  being 
motor  driven.  When  the  machine  is  at  full  back  stroke,  the 
two  coil  springs  hold  the  wings  parallel  to  the  bulldozer  head. 
The  cold  end  plate,  with  the  heated  rivet,  is  placed  in  its  posi- 
tion and  the  stock  for  the  yoke  is  then  placed  in  the  machine. 
The  rivet  set,  fastened  to  the  crosshcad,  presses  against  a  mov- 
able block  with  elongated  holes,  which  makes  a  straight  end  on 
the  finislicd  yoke.  The  elongated  holes  in  the  block  permit  of  its 
being  pushed  back  so  that  the  stock  may  be  easily  placed  in  the 


Fig.  1 — Bending  Drawbar  Yokes  and  Rivetting  on  End  Plates  in  Bulldozer. 


in  dealing  with  his  subordinates,  from  the  general  foreman  down, 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  personally  acquainted  with  every  em- 
ployee, has  resulted  in  obtaining  splendid  cooperation.  To  him, 
nnd  to  J.  C.  Seeger,  general  foreman  locomotive  department ; 
J.  \V.  Hamm  and  Edward  Seddon,  machine  foremen ;  H.  G. 
Becker,  shop  demonstrator;  J.  W.  Riley,  blacksmith  foreman; 
J.  C.  Pohl,  general  foreman  car  department ;  T.  Lewis,  general 
boiler  foreman,  and  \V.  H.  Button,  foreman  painter,  w-e  are  es- 
pecially indebted  for  assistance  in  obtaining  the  collection  of 
shop  kinks. 

SMITH   SHOP  KINKS. 
BENDING    T.\NDEM     DR AWB.\R    YOKES. 

■  In  the  foreground  of  the  photograph.  Fig.  1,  is  shown  a  No.  7 
Blakeslee  bulldozer  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  It  has  been  stopped 
Jialf  way  back  on  the  return  stroke  and  the  drawbar  yoke,  which 


machine.  As  the  machine  advances,  the  two  wings  complete  the 
bending  of  the  yoke  before  the  crosshead,  carrying  the  rivet  set, 
makes  its  full  stroke  and  forms  the  rivet  head.  The  finished  yoke 
is  removed  from  the  machine  by  the  lever,  which  is  attached  to  a 
wall  crane.  The  loop  which  holds  the  yoke  has  two  feet  at  right 
angles,  and  as  this  loop  is  placed  in  position  before  the  yoke  is 
formed,  the  yoke  extends  over  the  feet  when  the  bending  is  com- 
pleted. The  holes  in  the  stock  are  cold-punched.  The  hole 
through  which  the  end  plate  is  riveted  serves  to  gage  the  yoke 
stock  for  bending.  On  one  run  175  yokes  were  made  complete 
with  riveted  plates  in  175  minutes. 

BENDING   BRAKE    HANGERS. 

A  set  of  formers  used  on  the  Blakeslee  bulldozer  for  bending 
brake  hangers  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  machine  is  shown  at 
full   back    stroke.    The    two   wings    which    bend    the    stock   are 
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drawn  full  open  as  soon  as  the  return  stroke  begins  by  the  coil 
springs,  which  permits  the  formed  hanger  to  be  removed  and 
stock  for  another  to  be  placed  before  the  wings  are  again  car- 
ried forward.  The  machine,  therefore,  operates  continuously 
and  a  hanger  is  formed  at  each  revolution.  The  arrangement  at 
the  left  is  provided  to  center  the  stock.  The  angle-iron  has  two 
pins,  over  which  the  stock  is  placed,  and  the  slot  guides  the 
tongs  to  the  center  of  the  stock.  It  is  then  carried  to  position 
in  the  formers,  a  slot  in  the  center  block  guiding  the  tongs  to 
bring  the  stock  central.  There  is  a  movable  block,  which  slides 
on  two  bolts — the  heads  of  which  are  shown — through  slotted 


were  taken  out,  annealed,  surfaced  and  again  placed  in  position 
without  hardening.  About  90,000  ends  have  passed  through  dies 
since  the  blocks  were  renewed  and  they  show  no  bad  effects  from 
the  work.  The  large  boss  on  the  right  hand  die  and  the  knife 
on  the  left  hand  one  were  used  for  removing  the  film  of  metal 
that  forms  when  the  dies  do  not  close.  This  provision  is  not, 
however,   necessary. 

CASTLE   NUT   DIES. 

The  dies  shown  at  the  right  in  the  photograph,  Fig.  3,  are  used 
for  forming  large  castle  nuts.    The  stock  used  is  2%-ia.  round. 


Fig.  2 — Bending  Brake  Hangers  on  the  Bulldozer;    also  Block  and   Plunger  for  Making  Staples. 


holes.  This  arrangement  permits  of  easily  placing  the  stock  and 
also  for  making  the  bends  square,  as  the  crosshead  forces  it 
tightly  against  the  hanger  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  These 
hangers  are  made  of  1-in.  stock  and  125  may  be  bent  per  hour. 

BENDING    STAPLES. 

Resting  on  the  left  hand  stop  of  the  bulldozer  in  Fig.  2  are 
shown  a  block  and  plunger  used  in  bending  ^-in.  staples  cold. 
The  block,  which  stands  in  an  upright  position  when  being 
used,  is  provided  with  six  grooves  for  holding  the  straight  stock. 
These  grooves  are  cut  at  an  angle,  so  that  the  stock  will  not  fall 
out.  The  plunger  is  deep  enough  to  bend  the  six  staples  at  one 
time.  The  stock  is  cut  from  ^-in.  scrap  rods,  on  a  shear  and  at 
an  angle  to  provide  the  points.  This  arrangement  will  bend  700 
of  these  staples  per  hour. 

UPSETTING     AND    PUNCHING    BRAKE     HANGER     ENDS. 

The  ends  of  the  hanger?,  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  are  upset  and 
punched  on  a  machine  using  the  dies  shown  at  the  left  in  the 
photograph,  Fig.  3.  The  half  die  at  the  right  of  the  pair  shows 
a  piece  of  stock  in  position  for  being  upset.  The  stock  is  first  bent 
cold  in  the  bulldozer,  three  pieces  at  a  time.  The  pieces  arc  then 
placed  in  a  furnace,  the  bottom  of  which  is  5  in.  below  the  open- 
mg,  which  allows  the  ends  to  hang  downward.  After  the  end  is 
upset,  the  stock  is  moved  to  the  position  shown  in  the  left  half 
die,  and  the  hole  is  punched.  As  both  plungers  operate  simulta- 
neously, one  heat  only  is  rrrpiircd  for  both  upsetting  aii<l  punch- 
ing. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  dies  have  inlaid  blocks  at  the 
points  of  wear.  These  blocks  arc  made  of  high  speed  steel 
and  when  the  dies  were  first  made,  the  steel  blocks  were  hardened 
before  being  placed.  After  upsetting  about  3,000  ends,  it  was 
found  that  the  steel  blocks  were   full  of  surface  cracks.     They 


and  the  completed  nut  is  made  in  two  operations  and  one  heat. 
The  plunger  on  top  of  one  of  the  dies  is  used  first,  with  the  stock 
placed  in  the  lower  impressions,  as  shown.  This  upsets  the  metal 
and  forms  the  castle  nut.     The  stock  is  then  moved  to  the  upper 


Fig.    ;      n-       I    '    U()settincj   .incl    Puncfiing    Brake   Hanger   Endf 
and   Forging  Castle  Nuts. 

impressions  and  the  round  stock  is  punched  away  from  the  nut, 
there  being  no  waste  of  material. 

BENDING    MAIN    ROD    STRAPS. 

A  main  rod  strap,  with  the  former  that  is  used  in  Ix-iuling  it 
under  a  sleam  hammer  is  shown  at  tin-  Uft  of  the  photograph, 
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I'*iK  4.  A  tciiiplulc  for  ihc  stock  is  aliouii  li.uk  of  lli<-  furiiirr  ami 
to  the  rinlit.  The  (ormrr  is  pincrd  «iii  llic  anvil  nf  tin-  ham 
nter  aiul  thr  hratrd  nirt.il  is  placni  across  it,  with  ihr  oil  (-ii|i 
boss  against  the  shoiiltlcr  on  tlic  Irft  side  of  the  dir.  'Ihr  tdock 
•liiiwii  ill  ficint  of  Ihc  die  is  then  placed  on  the  stock  and  it  is 
finally  fornu-d  by  a  succession  of  hainnicr  blows,  ii  I" nu-  iw.  i-s- 
•ary  to  use  ndtlitional  blocks  as  the  strap  forms. 

COAL  CAR   IIOl-fKR  CAUHIKR   IRON    foRMER. 

Dies  for  briuliiiK  coal  car  hopper  carrier  irons,  a  finished  niimf 
which  is  sliown  resting  on  top  of  the  formers,  are  shown  at  the 


Fig.  4 — Dies   for    Bending    Main    Rod    Straps   under   a    Steam 
Hammer  and  for  Forging  Coal  Car  Hopper  Carrier  Irons. 

right  in  the  photograph,  Fig.  4.  The  upper  former  fastens  to  the 
crosshead  of  the  bulldozer  and  the  lower  one  to  the  bed  of  the 
machine.  When  it  is  at  full  back  stroke,  the  swinging  arms,  A-A, 
are  drawn  back  by  coil  springs  parallel  to  the  crosshead.  That 
portion  of  the  carrier  iron  which  is  horizontal  lengthwise  when  it 
is   in   use.   slants   downward   t<iwaid   the   (Hitside   and   the   part   of 


carrier  irons  arc  made  in  riglits  and  lefts,  and  the  arms  and  small 
blocks,  IMt,  arc  cxchnngcd  when  making  a  change  from  right 
to  left.  Tlic  blocks,  UH,  arc  ma<lc  loose,  as  they  have  to  be  re- 
moved after  the  carrier  iron  is  formed,  so  that  it  may  be  gotten 
out  of  the  machine,  due  to  the  slanted  side. 

SITING     HANGER    GIB     DIES. 

The  pair  of  dies  at  the  extreme  left  in  the  photograph,  I'ig.  5, 
is  used  for  making  locomotive  spring  hanger  gibs,  one  of 
which  is  shown.  The  stock  is  drawn  out  from  scrap  tires  into 
strips  y-Si-in.  X  2>^-in,  The  heated  metal  is  fed  into  the  dies 
from  the  top  and  when  the  plunger  enters,  it  forces  the  metal 
against  the  knife  edges  of  the  steel  inlays,  cutting  off  and  carry- 
ing a  portion  on  info  the  forms.  This  then  becomes  a  closed  die, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  air  which  would 
be  confined.  The  small  grooves  machined  from  the  center  of 
the  impressions  answer  this  purpose.  The  gibs  are  afterward  put 
in  a  rattler,  thus  removing  the  burrs. 

WELDING    BOTTO.M    BRAKE   RODS. 

The  dies  in  the  center  of  the  photograph.  Fig.  S,  are  used  in 
welding  the  jaw  ends  of  bottom  brake  rods.  The  completed 
rod  is  shown  in  front  of  the  dies.  The  plunger  has  a  central 
rib,  which  enters  between  the  two  forks  of  the  jaw,  so  that  pres- 
sure is  exerted  over  the  entire  welding  surface.  The  drawings 
used  in  making  these  dies  were  furnished  to  Mr.  Riley  by  John 
Roach,  master  blacksmith  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading. 

PUNCHING  DIES   FOR   PRAKE   ROD  ENDS. 

I'he  dies  at  the  extreme  right  in  the  photograph.  Fig.  S,  are 
used  on  a  power  punch  for  punching  the  three  pin  holes  in  the 
jaws  of  brake  rods,  as  shown.  The  upper  die  with  the  three 
punches,  is  carried  by  the  movable  head,  while  the  lower  die  is 
fastened  to  the  bed  of  the  machine.  This  punching  work  is 
done  after  tiie  welding,  the  end  of  the  rod  being  inserted  in  the 
die  as  shown  at  the  edge  of  the  photograph.  A  wedge  is  then 
driven  in  alongside  of  the  stock  to  force  it  against  the  guiding 
side  of  the  die  and  thus  insure  the  centering  of  the  holes.  This 
wedge  is  loosened  after  the  holes  are  punched,  thus  relieving  the 
metal   and   allowing  it  to   he   easily   removed.     The  jaw   is   then 


-Dies   for   Forming    Spring    Hanger   Gibs,   Welding    Bottom   Brake  Rods,  and   Punching  Them,  and  a  Device  for  Bending 

S-Hooks. 


the  former  which  forms  it  is  therefore,  made  accordingly,  as  close 
inspection  will  show.  The  two  arms,  A-A,  have  slotted  holes 
which  allow  the  bending  of  the  lips  without  breaking  the  metal; 
when  the  machine  reaches  its  full  forward  stroke,  the  arms  are 
pushed  forward  to  make  square  bends  on  the  two  lips.    These 


turned  over  for  punching  the  other  side.  It  is  necessary  in  this 
case  to  run  a  strip  of  thin  metal  in  on  the  under  side  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  die  to  prevent  the  second  punching  from 
dropping  partly  into  the  punched  holes  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
jaw,  thus  preventing  its  removal.     The  dies  were  designed   for 
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punching  four  holes  at  a  time,  but  this  particular  job  requires 
only  three  holes. 

BENDING    S-HOOKS. 

A  device  for  bending  S-hooks  rapidly  by  hand  is  also  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  The  stock  used  is  J^-in.  in  diameter  and  is  heated  in 
a  small  furnace  near  the  anvil,  to  which  the  device  is  fastened. 

MACHINE  FORCINGS. 

A  board  in  the  blacksmith  shop  on  which  samples  of  all  ma- 
chine forging  work  is  kept  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Several  of  the 
forgings  and  the  dies  for  making  them  have  been  described 
above.  j^e  ~^ 

CAR   DEPARTMENT    KINKS. 

ADJUSTABLE    SCAFFOLD. 

A  coach  shop  scaffolding,  with  the  widest  possible  range  of 
adjustment,  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  7.  The  flanges  of 
the  end  casting  act  as  guides  and  also  provide  metal  bearing 
surfaces  for  the  truss  rod  bolts.  The  pulley  jaw  is  made  sepa- 
rate, of  wrought  iron,  and  is  secured  by  a  nut  on  the  under  side 


other  metal  interior  fixtures.  At  the  left  of  the  center  of  the 
photograph  is  shown  an  easel  on  which  the  miscellaneous  sign 
writing,  transom  glass  decoration,  etc.,  is  done.  This  balcony, 
being  at  one  end  of  the  coach  shop  and  above  the  line  of  the 
coach  tops,  affords  good  light,  heat,  cleanliness  and  comparative 


pjg.  6 — Machine   Forgings   Made  at  the   Sayre   Shops. 

of  the  scaffold.  Pulley  wheels,  similar  to  those  shown,  arc 
mounted  near  the  tops  of  the  posts.  Special  features  of  this 
scaffold  arc  its  quick  adjustment;  the  safety  afforded;  the  un- 
usual distantc.  11  ft.  4  in.,  over  which  adjustment  is  possible; 
and  the  provision  for  quickly  raising  tiie  scaffold  to  the  top  of 
the  posts  and  entirely  out  of  the  way  when  it  is  not  being  used. 
The  short  chains,  about  3  ft.  long,  that  are  fastened  to  the  posts 
near  the  bottom  have  hooks  at  the  other  ends  which  engage  the 
chains  that  arc  used  in  raising  and  lowering  the  scaffold,  thus 
locking  the  scaffold  in  any  position  to  which  it  may  have  been 
adjusted. 

r-AlNT    SHOP   BALCONY. 

A  general  view  of  the  paint  shop  balcony  at  the  Sayre  shops 
is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  finishing,  painting  and  varnishing  of  ill 
sash,  blinds,  detached  wooden  seat  ends,  chairs,  doors,  window 
stops,  window  screens  and  deflector  boards,  etc.,  is  done  here. 
On  one  end  of  the  balcony  is  handled  the  cleaning  and  bronzing 
of  wire  baskets,  vestibule  steps,  seat  striker  arms,  toilet  boxes  and 
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Fig.  7 — Details  of  Adjustable   Scaffold. 

seclusion  from  the  greater  dust  and  dirt  making  operations  of 
general  coach  overhauling. 

At  the  right  of  the  photograph  is  shown  the  office  of  the  paint 
shop  foreman,  W.  H.  Button  and  inspector  M.  C.  Hillick.  Just 
beyond  the  office  inclosure  are  shown  three  water  coolers, 
mounted  in  position  for  painting  and  varnishing.  A  detail  of 
these   revolving  stands   is   shown  in  the   drawing.   Fig.  9.    The 


Fig.  8— General  View  of  the  Paint  Shop  Balcony. 
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bases  arc  made  from  caslittKs  fornicrly  used  in  chair  cars.  'I  he 
IJ  in.  (Ii;mirter  lop  is  made  to  revolve,  facililattiiK  ttir  pojniiiiK. 
These  stands  arc  also  used  for  any  miscellaneous  paintini;  wIi<mi 
it  i*  advantagcoiit  to  revolve  the  work. 

SA.SII    RACK. 

At  one  end  of  the  paint  shcp  balcony  is  located  the  sash  ra'  l> 
shown  in  the  photograph,  Vig.  10.  This  rack  will  accommodai' 
the  sash  from  a  do/en  cars  at  one  time,  together  with  the  dc<  1. 
and    transom    sash    and    the    Minds.     The    :idiiisi,d)le    partition  . 


I* '' 


Fig.  9 — Revolving  Stand  for  Painting  Water  Coolers. 

wliich  carry  cleats  beveled  to  prevent  marring  the  freshly  ap- 
plied paint  or  varnish,  may  be  moved  sidewisc  after  loosening  the 
winged  holding  clamps  shown  at  the  top.  Similar  clamps  are 
provided  at  the  bottom  of  the  rack.  Sash  racks  of  this  design 
afford  a  safe,  clean  and  quick  storage  for  sash  and  blinds,  and 
allow  the  circulation  of  air  for  drying  the  fresh  paint  or  varnish. 

DOOR  RACK. 

At  the   far  end  of  the  paint  shop  balcony  is  a  door   rack,  a 
near  view  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.   II.     This  rack  aflords  a 


Fig.   11 — Rack   in  the   Paint   Shop  for  Car   Doors. 


Fig.    10 — Sash    Rack    with    Adjustable    Partitions. 


Fig.  12 — Details  of  Top  of  Rack  for  Car  Doors. 
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storage  for  100  car  doors,  and  utilizes  a  space  which  cannot  be 
used  to  advantage  for  other  purposes.  The  storage  is  compact 
provides  for  the  necessary  air  circulation  and  for  a  rapid  and 
easy  handling  of  the  doors,  as  each  is  held  independently.  The 
drying  of  the  doors  is  uniform  and  certain,  assisted  by  the  warrn 
air  from  the  heating  system.     The  perspective  drawing,  Fig.  12, 


are  cleaned  and  repaired,  preparatory  to  being  taken  to  the  bal- 
cony. A  general  view  of  this  section  of  the  shop  is  shown  in 
Fig!  13.     It  is  well  lighted  and  heated.     At  the  left  one  of  the 


Fig.  13— Cleaning   Department  for  Interior  Coach   Fixtures. 

gives  a  better  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  rack  than  does  the 
photograph.  The  holding  piece  is  raised  to  its  full  upward  po- 
sition when  placing  a  door,  and  then  falls  to  the  position  showM. 
by  its  own  weight.  The  jaw,  being  tapered,  does  not  mar  the 
freshly  painted  or  varnished  surface. 

CLEANING  INTERIOR  C0.\CH  FITTINGS. 

In  one   end  of  the  coach   shop  and  below   the   balcony   illus- 
trated in  Fig.  8,  all  removable  interior  parts  of  passenger  coaches 


Fig.  IE 


-Manufacturing  Crackle  Glass. 


three  copper  lined  tanks  used  for  washing  interior  coach  parts  m 
lye  water  is  shown.  After  washing,  the  parts  are  placed  in  the 
dripping  racks  located  near  the  tanks.  When  dry  the  pieces  are 
handled  on  the  benches  beyond,  where  all  the  necessary  cabinet 
work  is  done,  alter  which  they  are  taken  up  stairs  for  finishing. 

W.XSHING   .^ND    DYEING    PLUSH    SEATS. 

In  a  portion  of  the  upholstering  shop  building  is  a  room  in 
which  seats  and  seat-backs  are  washed  and  dyed.  This  room  is 
between  the  main  upholstering  shop  and  the  storage  room,  so 
that  after  the  cushions  are  inspected,  repaired  and  cleaned,  they 
are  dyed  and  then  sent  to  storage  to  await  the  completion  of  the 
car  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  photograph,  Fig.  14,  shows 
the  provision  which  is  made  for  the  dyeing  process.  Cushions 
arc  f^rst  dyed  on  the  edges  and  then  the  tops,  being  handled  on 


Fiq.   14— Apparatus  for  Dyeing  Plush  Seats  and   Seat  Backs. 


Fig.   16— Glue    Pot   in   Cabinet   Shop. 

the  revolving  skeleton  rest.  The  dye  is  put  on  with  a  stiff 
brush,  which   is  dipped  into  the  copper  dye  tank  at  the  right. 

\ftcr  being  .lyed,  the  cushion  is  placed  with  one  end  on  the  floor 
an.l  the  other  against  the  framework,  and  is  flushed  with  water. 

•\(ter  flushing,  it  is  returned  to  the  position  shown  and  thor- 
oughlv  bl.nvn  down  wi.h  a  4-in.  flat  jet  of  air  at  <X)  lbs.  pressure. 

\s  the  entire  process  rcjuires  hut  ..bout  four  uunutos.  the  water 
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iiaril  III  lliishiiiK  (li<ra  mil  have  linir  (o  itojik  into  llic  riifiliioii 
'Ilic  i>|)|»>!iilc  niilr  tif  tlic  nitiiill  Hlrui-tiiri-  i*  usi<|  for  w;tsliiiiK 
Icallicr  cii!iliit>nH  ami  luickii. 

MANHKAtTUMK   OK    CRAIKI.K   GLASS. 

I  w«i  sluTls  i>f  ciiiuh  Klasn  for  use  in  state  niom  nr  tniUt  room 
puncJ!!,  or  any  place  where  a  m>n  iranspareiit  11^1)1  is  nse<l,  arc 
shown  in  Imk.  15.  The  k'-'""  •'!  tl't'  rinht  shows  the  eonipicicil 
work,  wliiie  that  at  llie  lelt  is  in  the  ennrse  of  preparation.      TIk' 


s'^^SfSn^SiNvY  ^~  flu 


Fig.  17 — Clamping   Press  with  Glue   Pot  in   the   Background. 

sheet  of  glass  is  tirst  llioroiiglily  sanded  by  a  sand  blast.  This 
gives  it  a  rough  surface.  It  is  then  coated  with  a  layer  oi 
specially  prepared  "Noodle"  glue,  about  3/32-in.  thick,  after 
which  it  is  placed  in  an  even  temperature  room,  about  75  deg.  i* 
80  deg.,  and  left  there  until  the  glue  dries.  In  drying,  the  glui 
surface   cracks  and   the  small   pieces  curl   up  as  shown  on  tin 


'<liec(  of  kI'II"  •■'  (!>''  !'''(  ■■>  llx-  illiislraiioii.  .Ah  the  kurfacc  of 
I  he  iiUxHn  was  rotiKhciied  hy  the  ^and  lilavl,  (he  nUic  adherca  to  it 
and  in  drying  thin  scales  of  the  k'^'s^  arc  carried  off  by  the 
Khie.  There  is,  of  course,  no  fixed  fiKurc,  but  very  fantastic 
shapes  and  desiKiis  form,  'j'o  make  what  is  called  a  niurh  finer 
trackic,  a  pieci'  ui  glass  may  be  put  throii((h  tin-  process  a  srcotui 
tune. 

(;i.UE  I'OT. 

A  cast  iron  glue  pot  in  the  cabinet  shop  is  shown  in  Fig.  16. 
Ii  is  62  in.  long,  2fP/i  in.  wide  and  7  in.  <lccp,  and  rests  on  cast 
linn  feet  20  in.  high.  There  arc  12  one-gal.  ami  2  two-gal.  kettles, 
giving  a  total  capacity  of  about  16  gals.  The  iron  kettles  have 
ll.ingcs  on  their  top  edges  by   which  they  are   held   suspendeil  in 


Fig.  18 — Portable  Gas  Tank. 


Fig.    19 — Device   for   Testing   Coach    Springs. 

tiic  w;iter.  A  coil  of  ^-in.  copper  pipe  is  placed  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot  and  the  steam  and  water  regulating  valves,  etc., 
arc   located   at   one   end.     The   pot   is   cast   in   one   piece,   with   a 

tlange  to  wliicli  the  riblied  cast  iron  top  is  bolted. 

CLAMPING     PRESS. 

Near  the  glue  pot  described  above  is  a  clamping  press,  shown 
in  Fig.  17,  with  the  glue  pot  in  the  background.  This  is  used 
when  gluing  together  several  sections  of  light  material  to  be 
bent  to  circular  form.  A  form  for  ceiling  boards  is  shown  in 
the  press.  The  frame  pieces  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  4  in. 
wide.  The  threaded  bolts  carry  cast  iron  heads,  to  which  wooden 
shoes  arc  fastened.     The  hand  wheels  slip  over  the  square  portion 
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of  the  shaft,  and  may  be  shifted  from  one  side  of  the  press  to 
the  other. 

PORT.\BLE    G.\S     TANK. 

A  portable  gas  tank,  used  when  testing  the  Pintsch  lighting 
systems  in  passenger  coaches,  is  shown  in  Fig.  18.  It  is  an  or- 
dinary coach  gas  tank,  mounted  on  cast  iron  wheels  so  that  it 
may  easily  be  transported  about  the  shop.  It  is  also  used 
for  taking  gas  from  a  coach  just  shopped,  for  use  in  another 
which  is  ready  to  leave  the  shop.  In  this  instance,  however,  it 
is  only  possible  to  draw  gas  from  the  car  tank  until  the  pres- 
sures in  it  and  the  portable  one  are  equalized. 

TESTING  CO.ACH    SPRINGS. 

When  overhauling  coach  trucks,  springs  of  greater  strength 
than  those  removed  are  used.  These  need  not  necessarily  be  new 
ones,  but  they  must  show  a  loaded  weight  at  the  same  height, 
greater  than  the  ones  removed.  The  spring  testing  machine 
shown  in  Fig.  19  is  used  in  this  connection.  Previous  to  remov- 
ing the  trucks  from  the  coach,  the  springs  are  calipered  between 
bands.  Each  spring  is  then  put  in  the  machine  and  compressed 
until  its  calipered  distance  between  bands  corresponds  to  that 
which  was  noted  when  it  was  under  the  car.  The  gage  registers 
the  pressure  necessary  to  get  this  height.  A  new  spring,  or  an 
old  one  from  a  larger  capacity  car,  is  then  put  in  the  tester  and 
compressed  until  the  gage  shows  the   same  pressure  as  did  the 


14,500  lbs.  The  two  sets  of  uprights,  set  34  in.  apart,  are  made 
of  2-in.  pipe.  The  top  crosstie  consists  of  two  8-in.  channel  sec- 
tions, with  a  10  in.  -x  10  in.  wood  filler  block.  The  two  cylin- 
ders are  10  in.  x  12  in.,  both  pistons  being  tandem  connected  to 
the  wrought  iron  crosshead. 

DRILLING  JOURNAL  BOXES. 

The  caboose  section  of  the  freight  car  shop  is  shown  in  Fig. 
20.  In  rebuilding  old  freight  cars  to  a  capacity  greater  thanj 
that  for  which  they  were  originally  designed,  it  is  necessary  toj 


Fig.  20— Device  Used  for  Drilling  Journal  Box  Bolt  Holes. 

spring  removed  from  the  coach.  If  the  required  pressure  is  at- 
tained at  a  caliiH-r  distance  between  bands  greater  than  the  re- 
moved spring,  the  second  one  may  be  used,  but  if  this  distance 
be  the  same  or  less  than  the  first  one,  it  cannot  be  used.  The 
diagram  shown  fastened  to  the  top  cross  piece  of  the  tester 
shows  some  standard  pressures,  heights  and  carrying  capacities 
nf  springs,  as:  at  100  lbs.  pressure,  a  certain  spring  calipers  7% 
in.  between  bands  and  will  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  21.500  lbs. 
Another  spring  at  '>5  lbs.,  a^H  in.  in  luight  will  have  a  capacity  of 


Fig.  21 — Passenger  Car  Repair  Board. 

strengthen  the  trucks,  usmg  heavier  arch  bar  material,  and 
heavier  arch  bar  bolts.  The  rigging  shown  in  the  photograph 
IS  used  in  connection  with  drilling  the  bolt  holes  in  the  journal 
boxes  larger.  The  journal  bo.x  is  held  in  position  by  a  block 
wedged  against  one  foot  of  the  upright.  A  guide,  or  template,  is 
used  in  drilling,  to  prevent  the  drill  from  ruiming  to  one  side  m 
the  hole  as  it  would  be  very  apt  to  do  otherwise,  since  the  work 
is  that  of  reaming  rather  than  of  drilling.  Flat-twisted,  high 
speed  drills  are  used. 

Hooked  over  one  of  the  cross-tics  of  the  built-up  building 
column  is  shown  an  all-metal  scaffold  bracket  used  in  the  freight 
car  shop.  The  extension  arm  is  shown  partly  thrown  up.  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  it  may  be  moved  up  and  out  of  the  way  to  pre- 
vent its  being  struck  by  a  passing  car  when  not  in  use. 

PASSENGER    CAR    BOARD. 

In  the  oHice  of  J.  C.  Pohl.  general  foreman  of  car  repairs, 
is  an  interesting  passenger  car  board,  as  shown  in  the  photograph. 
Fig.  21.  The  foremen  arc  able  to  see  at  a  glance  just  what  cars 
are  in  the  shop  and  to  make  provisiot,   for  shifting  thejn  from 
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„„c  sl.op  ;.ml  r.vnv.nK  then  .„  .nn.l.r,       I  lu-  .,.,.  m-.1.,.m  ..I  .he  k-^ch  ihc  .l.lTcrcnl  fomncn  a  I.nc  on  the  work  m  Mght  ami  ,u.t 

board  show*  that  tw.,  cache.  ..ver  00  h..  tw..  less  than  tX)  ft  .  what  claM  it  \n.     The  car-U  l^caritiR  the  car  nnn.bcr.  are  kepi  .n 

one  conihination,  cne  haKKage  an.l  mail,  nne  .xpress  an.l  thr.e  the  piKCon  holen  below  the  hoard. 

milk  car*  are   in   the  ..hop.     The   right   !.i<le   ..f   the   t-.p   section  «<h.kin';  «'.u  s  am.  cimr.u. 

,how5   the   car»   in   the   paint    .hop.      the   central    .eCti.M,    is    for  l'n,Mn,atically    operate-l    rolls    and    a    cutter    used    .n    shaping 

v.rs    n.    the    vard    .uul    .ndi..,!.-.    «l.,-.l,.,     th-y    ...c    f..r    li«ht    .,r       :m-l    ,n «    fr-U'lu    •  .r    -..„.,„.   ,n:,..T..d   .-.re    shown    n.    I-.g.   22. 


Fig.  22 — Cutter  and  Rolls  for  Roofing  Material. 


general  repairs,  while  the  lower  section  is  used  for  cars  ordered 
to  the  shop.  The  car  numbers  on  this  lower  section  are  sent 
in  from  the  master  car  builder's  office  at  Souh  Bethlehem.     It 


The  form  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  roll  cylinder  is  used  for 
shaping  the  ridge  pole  sheet.  The  other  four  are  used  as  one 
form  in  shaping  the  roof  sheets.  The  roofing  sheet  cutter  has 
an  air  cylinder  mounted  on  a  metal  cross-piece  that  is  bolted  to 
the  two  uprights,  which  also  act  as  guides  for  the  crosshead 
carrying  the  blade.  The  contour  of  the  blade  edge  is  shown, 
as  is  the  shape  of  the  cut  sheet,  one  of  these  being  placed  on 
edge  below  the  lower  knife. 

MACHINE   SHOP    KINKS. 

PLANING    SHOES    AND    WEDGES. 

The  work  of  planing  shoes  and  wedges,  as  done  at  the  Sayre 
shops,  is  of  especial  interest ;  the  three  photographs  show  all  the 
processes  from  the  rough  casting  to  the  finished  one.  As  far 
as  possible  the  number  of  patterns  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in 
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Fig.   23 — First   Operation   in    Planing   Shoes   and    Wedges. 


Fig.   24 — Application   of    Extension    Parallel    Strips   to 
Planer   Table. 
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these  shops.  This,  of  course,  requires  the  removal  of  a  large 
amount  of  stock  in  some  cases  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
is  more  economical  to  save  handling  a  large  number  of  patterns 
in  the  foundry,  or  save  the  additional  time  required  in  the  ma- 
chine shop  to  remove  the  surplus  stock.  Shoe  and  wedge  cast- 
ings illustrate  this  minimum-pattern  idea  strikingly. 

A  Putnam  planer  as  used  in  the  first  operation  of  this  work  is 
shown  in  Fig.  23.  In  order  to  use  the  four  heads  of  the  machine 
at  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  to  apply  two  permanent  exten- 
sion parallels  to  the  platen.  The  application  of  these  is  plainly 
shown  in  the  photographs.  It  is  also  clearly  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing, Fig.  24,  together  with  a  cross-section  detail  of  the  parallel. 
This  provision  allows  the  use  of  the  two  cross-rail  heads  for  ma- 
chining the  tops  of  the  flanges  and  the  vertical  work  on  those 
sides  toward  the  center  of  the  platen,  while  the  side  heads  do  the 
outside  vertical  sides.  As  is  seen,  the  castings  are  held  free  of 
the  machine  bed  and  are  finished  on  the  top  of  the  flanges  and 


Fig.  25 — Planing  tlie   Inner  Sides  of   Flanges  and   Face  of 
Shoes  and   Wedges. 

the  sides  at  one  setting.  The  parallels  are  made  of  iron  or  soft 
steel  and  extend  the  full  length  of  the  bed.  A  special  slot  is  cut 
in  the  bed  to  receive  the  lug  on  the  parallel.  Two  permanent 
stops  are  provided  against  which  the  castings  are  clamped.  The 
shoes  are  placed  on  the  parallels  as  shown,  with  a  clamping  bolt 
between  each  pair. 

After  the  outside  surfaces  are  machined,  the  castings  are  rc- 
chuckcd  as  shown  in  Fig.  25.  They  are  hchl  against  sliding  by 
stops  in  the  platen  and  arc  forced  against  the  parallel  strips  by 
the  set  screws  an<l  chisel  points.  Two-cutter  tools  arc  used  for 
machining  the  flanges  aiul  an  ordinary  tool  on  the  horizontal 
surfaces. 

After  being  laycd-ofF,  the  final  operation  is  handled  on  the 
machine  shown  in  Fig.  26.  Two  small  parallel  strips  are  uscti 
for  supporting  an<l  adjusting  the  rasiing.  The  drawing,  I-'ig.  27, 
shows  a  detail  view  of  one  of  these  parallels.  The  wedges  arc 
adjusted  by  set  screws,  the  work  being  very  quickly  performed. 


The  casting  is  clamped  firmly  in  position  by  the  set  screws  and 
chisen  points,  and  heavy  cuts  may  be  taken. 

PLANING  CROSSHE.^D  SHOES. 

A  two-bar  cross-head  chucked  on  a  planer  bed  in  position  for 
planing  the  babbitted  shoe  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  The  tool  used 
is  V/z  in.  wide.     Some  of  the  shavings  removed  are  seen  to  be 


Fig.  26 — Final   Operation   in    Finishing   Shoes  and   Wedges. 

wide  and  heavy.  It  acts  largely  as  a  scraping  tool  and  makes 
a  true,  even  finish,  with  no  possibility  of  gouging  into  the  soft 
metal. 

PL.^NINC  AND  DRILLING  ECCENTRICS. 

Owing  to  the  shape  of  eccentrics,  it  is  necessary  to  use  jigs 
to  secure  rapid  production  in  planing  and  drilling  them.  In  the 
photograph,  Fig.  29,  are  shown  two  bo.\-section  plates  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  half-eccentrics  are  first  drilled  to  a  template 
to  fit  the  -^^-in.  plugs,  two  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  side  of 
the  upper  plate  in  the  photograph.  The  halves  are  then  clamped 
to  the  plates,  fitting  over  these  f^-in  plugs.  Each  face  plate  will 
accommodate  six  halves,  and  two  such  plates  are  put  end  to  end, 
on  a  planer  at  one  time.     After  the  planing  is  completed,  the 
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Fig.  27 — Device  for  Supporting  and   Adjusting   Shoes  and 
Wedges  for  Final  Operation. 
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Fig.  28 — Planing  a  Babbitted  Crosshead  Shoe. 

30,  shows  the  detail   dimensions  of  the   chucking  plate   and   tlie 
clamping   sectors.     New   eccentrics   arc   first   bored   to   minimum 
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.ixir  III  (li.iMiclcrit  ;ind  arc  iIkii  pl.iird  on  the  chiiikiiiK  rn;in- 
drrl  ffir  ImrinK,  UltiiiK  two  tnoli,  nnc  for  rotiKhinR  and  the  other 
fur  t'lninhinK.  'Ilie  chucking  mandrel  con<ii<tts  of  a  \>n%v.  plate 
made  of  soft  utrrl,  and  four  cast  iron  (icdors  that  arc  expanded 
liy  a  conical  wc(Irc,  The  banc  plate  has  a  \\\v,  that  fits  in  the  slot 
on  the  table,  i  here  arc  ncvcral  ?1i-in.  holes  shown  near  one  en»l 
of  the  base  plate  to  provide  for  4in,  4'/j-\n.  and  5-in.  throws,  by 
roviiiK  the  base  plate  alonx  the  slot.  Several  holes  have  been 
liilird  in  the  bed  of  the  mill  to  rorrcspfmd  to  the  throw  hole* 
,,    tlir    b.is.-    |,l.,i,,    :.n.|    a    phr.'    i        ,    ,,]    t   ,    ;    ,     •.     ■,.       ,.,    .     ;,|;,t.-. 


Fig.   29. — Jigs   for    Planing    and    Drilling    Eccentrics. 

The  eccentric  is  fastened  to  the  base  plate  by  the  expanding  bush- 
ing, the  four  sectors  and  the  conical  wedge.  It  is  held  from 
turning  by  a  plug  that  is  driven  in  the  base  plate  so  that  the 
rib  will  fall  central.  The  machine  on  which  this  work  is  done  is 
used  exclusively  for  boring  eccentrics  and  turning  rod  brasses. 
l<- es- -H 

1^  Diom  Holes  for    j  _         |  ^» __, 

P/u^  Sfop  Drii/ers  ■  [«-   -    -     -^  -         -■« 


dase  Plate 
Conical  Wedge 

Fig.  30 — Details  of  Mandrel  for  Turning   Eccentrics. 
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BORING    CYLIXDERS    AND    CYLINDER    BUSHINGS. 

A  Barrett  Bros.'  horizontal  cylinder  boring  machine,  used  ex- 
clusively for  boring  cylinders  and  cylinder  bushings,  ,s  shown  in 
the  photographs.  Figs.  32  and  33.  The  V-s  adjustable  for  12 
to  40-in.  diameters,  rest  on  cast  iron  parallels  which  are  bolted 
to  the  bed  of  the  machine.  They  also  move  longitudinally  on 
the  parallel  strips,  having  wide  feet  to  give  stability  .ind  to  pro- 


carries  a  right-angle  hook  against  which  the  cutter  rests.  The 
tools  are  set  out  the  proper  distance  from  the  head  by  measure- 
ment, so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  run  trial  cuts  and  caliper  the 
cylinder  or  bushing. 

TIRE    BORING    CHUCKS. 

Tire  boring  chucks,   which  in  a  general  way  resemble  those 
used  on  truck  and  passenger  car  tires  on  the  Long  Island  {Ratl- 


Fig.  33— A  Cylinder  Bushing  About  to  be  Clamped 
Preparatory   to    Boring. 

ztav  A^e  Gagctte,  November  4,  1910,  page  856)  are  shown  in 
^accompanying  photographs.  Figs.  35  and  36.  and  the  drawing. 
Fig  37  The  machine  used  for  this  work  is  a  96-in.  Wiles 
Bement-Pond  boring  mill.  There  are  six  chucks  in  a  set.  made 
of  cast  iron  and  having  a  soft  steel  swinging  ^^^^-P  ^"f  ^  °° 
steel  toothed-plate  which  assists  in  gnppmg  the  tire.  The  chu  ks 
are  fastened  to  the  table  by  three  V/.-nv  T-bolts  e„ch.    A  lug 


Fig.  31-Application  of  Mandrel  for  Turning  Eccentrics. 


vide  for  the  holding  bolts.  Both  cylinders  and  bashings  arc 
bored  and  faced  to  length  on  this  machine.  The  ^^^^oll 
was  designed  and  made  at  the  Sayre  shops.  Fig.  M  shows  a 
face  view  of  this  head  with  the  bar  drawn  back.  Provision  is 
made  for  using  six  tools.  Each  one  is  adjusted  by  a  screw  the 
end  of  which  is  shown.     "Ihe  lower  end  of  the  screw  adjustment 


Fig.  34-Borlng   Head   of   Cylinder  Boring   Machine. 
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ii  ciiHl  on  tlic  liuUmn  sulc  of  llic  cluick  lo  lit  ilic  hint  in  the  t;il)lc. 
it  will  lie  srrt)  that  one  side  of  the  cluick  is  nbrxit  twice  the 
wiilth  "f  ihr  i.ilu'i      Thi'.  was  itrccssiiry  to  provide  xtock  for  the 


whrii  a  heater  similar  to  ihc  one  shown  in  I'iK.  39  is  used.  '1  he 
oil  supply  is  kept  in  the  reservoir  iiionntcrl  under  the  furnace, 
and  the  furnace  may  be  easily  roll>  il  ul.vip.s'u^r  of  th*-  machine. 


1 

^    yl^^ 

^H| 

WuLW^  '  '  §U      yg"^ 

Tlf^^^^O 

^^^^H^^^H 

-J3g^ 

^s 

f- mM^^ 

•  ^  ^^ 

■H^^^^^HI 

Fig.  35 — Driving  Wheel  Tire  About  to  be  Placed  in  the  Chucks. 


Fig.  36 — Chuck    Holding  Tire. 


set  screw  used  in  adjusting  the  tire  to  a  central  position  on  tlic 
machine.  The  soft  steel  C-clamps  are  made  to  swing  hack  on 
the  pin  near  the  base.  The  shop  crane  is  used  in  handling  tires 
to  and  from  the  machine;  Fig.  2it  shows  the  chucks  in  position 
for  placing  (  r  removing  a  lire.  Two  tools  are  used,  a  roughing 
and  a  finishing,  and  a  tire  is  bored  complete  in  one  operation. 

THREADING    R.^DIAL    STAYBOLTS. 

Radial  staybolts  are  ordinarily  threaded  on  a  small  engine 
lathe,  especially  on  the  head  end  of  the  bolt.  At  the  Sayre  shops 
this  work  is  done  entirely  on  bolt  machines.  The  bolts  are 
stripped  and  the  taper  fit  and  facing  of  the  headjiare  done  on  a 
horizontal  bolt  machine,  the  dies  having  extensions  for  making 
the  nick  under  the  head.  The  bolts  are  threaded  on  a  vertical 
machine.     The   lower   head   carries   the   bolt,  gripping  it   on   the 


1 
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• 
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f- 
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k-  4-  >< 
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I      H}r  H   T-Bo/ts 


Fig.  37 — Details  of  Chuck  for   Boring  Tires. 

square  end;  the  movable  head  carries  the  chasers,  and  is  let  down 
from  above.  In  cutting  threads  close  to  the  head,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  device  for  tripping  the  dies.  This  device  is 
shown,  as  it  is  about  to  operate,  in  Fig.  38.  It  allows  the  dies  to 
approach  within  1/32-in.  of  the  head  of  the  bolt,  when  they  arc 
opened. 

PISTON    ROD  OIL    HEATER. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  heat  sprung  piston  rods  in  the  black- 
smith shop  and  hurry  them  to  the  lathe  centers  for  straightening. 


Fig.  38 — Threading   Radial   Staybolts. 
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Fig.  39 — Oil   Furnace  for  Heating  Piston   Rods  Preparatory  to   Straightening   in    Latlie  Centers. 


TOOL    R.^CK. 

To  avoid  having  a  number  of  cutting  tools  of  the  same  kind 
at  each  machine,  it  was  decided  to  issue  tools  for  immediate  use 
only,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  better  maintenance  of  the  tools 


Fig.  40 — Rack  In  Tool   Room  for  Cutting  Tooli. 


Fig.  41  —  Punch 


Used  on  a  Slotter. 
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and  a  iiniforinily  of  iiiliiiig  ciIkc*  for  tlic  several  kimU  of  work. 
All  K>'i"(lit)R  is  tionc  in  the  tool  room  and  liy  one  man,  who  work* 
to  a  !ict  of  .standard  iliapeii.  When  a  machine  oprrnlor  dcsirci 
a  new  tool,  or  a  frciihly  Krotmd  one  for  a  dull  one,  lie  applie.s  at 
the  tool  room  window  and  is  nhcix  a  new  tool  or  a  sharp  one 
in  exchange  fur  the  <lull  one.  These  tools  arc  kept  in  the  rack 
shown  in  the  pholoKrapli.  Fig.  40.  Kach  pocket  is  nnmliernl. 
and  as  the  tools  are  niunhcred  accordingly,  llicy  may  he  called  for 
and  delivered  hy  miinlier.  A  tool  room  attendant  who  is  nut 
familiar  with  the  shop  names  of  the  tools,  or  the  uses  to  which 
they  arc  put.  is  thus  cnahlcd  t(j  hand  them  out  properly. 

con-KR  r./VSKET  PUNCH. 
Copper  gaskets  are  made  with  the  punch  shown  in  Vin.  41,  on 
a   Putnam   slottcr    in   the   tool   room.    The   lower   die   block    is 


is  poKHililc  to  sf|uarc  up  llic  tw<j  ends  r;f  the  crons  tic.  When 
machining  the  ends  »(  the  feet  the  top  parallel  is  swung  up  out 
of  the  w;iy  and  the  cro.»s-tic  is  turned  on  edge  and  allowed  to 
fall  in  the  slot  in  the  lower  parallel.  The  foot  is  then  held 
against  movement  hy  the  clamp,  as  shown. 

I'ISTON    VinRATINC   CUI'S    AND    I'Af  KING    RINfJS. 

I  he  shouldered  piston  rod  is  used  on  most  of  the  locomotives 
on  the  I.ehigh  Valley,  this  being  done  to  get  a  large  crosjihcad 
lit.  It  necessitates  the  use  of  packing  having  a  split  vibrating 
cup.  and  the  wf>rk  of  machining  these  cast-iron  cups  on  a 
Gisholt  turret  lathe,  is  of  considerable  interest.  The  first 
operation  is  shown  in  Fig.  44.  The  cup  casting  is  made  in 
halves  and  the  edges  which  fit  against  each  other  arc  shaped 
off  before  the  turret  lathe  work  begins.    Stock  is  made  the  length 


Fig.  42 — Slotting  the  Frame  Fit  on  a  Grate  Bearer  Cross-Tie. 

clamped  to  the  bed  of  the  machine,  while  the  upper  one,  carry- 
ing the  two  punches,  is  held  in  the  sliding  head.  The  two 
punches  provide  for  making  a  gasket  at  each  stroke  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  sheet  copper  is  fed  in  at  one  side;  the  small  hole  is 
punched  first  and  the  large  one  next,  after  wliich  the  gasket 
falls  through  to  the  table.  There  is  a  small  stop  provided  on 
the  side  from  whii.h  the  sheet  is  fed,  which  acts  as  a  guide  to 
punch  the  two  holes  concentric. 

MACHINING  A  GRATE  BEARER  CROSS-TIE. 

Two  positions  of  a  grate  bearer  cross-tie  on  a  double  head 
slotting  machine  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  photographs, 
Figs.  42  and  43.  The  first  one  shows  the  cross-tie  in  position 
for  machining  the  frame  tit.  There  are  two  parallel  blocks  used 
for  this  work.  The  lower  one  is  clamped  to  the  bed  of  the 
machine  and  the  upper  one  swings  above  the  lower  one  and  on 
the  bolt,  the  head  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  far  end  of  the 
lower  block  just  beyond  the  slot.  The  opposite,  or  near  end,  of 
the  top  parallel  is  provided  with  a  set  screw.     By  this  means  it 


Fig.  43 — Slotting  the   End  of  a  Grate  Bearer  Cross-Tie. 

of  two  vibrating  cups.  The  illustration  shows  the  first  stage  of 
the  work  completed,  that  of  machining  the  outside  of  one  cup. 
The  snap  gage  used  for  this  work  is  shown  on  the  carriage  of  the 
machine.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  four-jawed  chuck  is  used  for 
this  work.  It  was  formerly  performed  with  a  three-jaw  chuck, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  drill  and  dowel  the  halves  before  putting 
them  in  the  machine.  This  not  only  required  time,  but  castings 
were  very  often  ruined  by  having  the  small  drills  broken  ofT  in 
them. 

The  second  operation  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  45.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  operation,  the  chucking  sleeve,  shown  in  Fig. 
45,  is  placed  in  the  machine.  The  inside  contour  of  this  sleeve 
corresponds  with  the  outside  of  the  vibrating  cup.  The  second 
cup  is  then  machined  to  the  snap  gage  and  is  cut  from  the  one  in 
the  sleeve  with  a  parting  tool.  The  second  photograph  shows 
the  cup  just  after  it  was  cut  off. 

Fig.  46  illustrates  the  operation  in  which  the  cup  is  machined 
on  the  inside.  Still  clamped  in  the  split  sleeve  used  in  the  pre- 
vious operation,  an  ordinary  roughing  tool  is  used  to  cut  away 
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the  sandy  rough  cast  iron.  Then  two  forming  tools  are  used, 
the  roughing  one  of  which  is  shown  on  the  tool  turret,  and  the 
other  in  position  in  the  turret.  This  shaping  is  done  to  the  snap 
gage  shown  on  the  machine,  near  which  are  the  halves  ot  a  hn- 

ished  cup. 

This  vibrating  cup,  when  used,  fits  into  a  brass  vibrating  cup. 


forming  tools  used  are  shown  in  Fig.  47,  as  is  a  completed  cup 
and  a  completed  combination  of  the  brass  and  cast  iron  cups. 

An  ingenuous  tool  for  forming  the  inside  face  of  the  gland 
used  with  these  vibrating  cups  is  shown  in  front  of  the  face 
plate  Fig.  48.  The  tool  has  five  separate  inserted  cutters.  Ihc 
gland  is,  of  course,  first  roughed  out  with  a  roughing  tool. 


■  ]        .      p.    .,ui„„  Two  Part       Fig.    46-Finishing    the    Inside    of    the    Two-Part    Piston    Rod 

Fig.  44-First  Turret  Lathe  Operation   ,n  Fmishmg  Two  Part       P.g.    ho-  Vibrating  Cup. 

Piston    Rod   Vibrating   Cups. 


the  bore  of  which  is  made  large  enough  to  slip  over  the  shoul- 
der of  the  piston  rod.  These  brass  cups  are  machined  on  the 
same  turret  lathe,  being  gripped  in  the  four-jawed  chuck,  exten- 
sion   straps   on   the   jaws,   however,   being   necessary.     The  two 


The  machine  on  which  the  soft  metal  rings  used  with  this 
packing  are  finished  is  shown  in  Fig.  49.  In  the  foreground  are 
shown  the  molds  on  which  the  packing  rings  are  cast  separate^ 
Provision  is  made  for  casting  12  piston  rod  and  six  valve  rod 


^  \,    .      ■  .        Fin    47-Flnl6hlnq  the   Inside  of  the  Large  Bra.s  VlbratlnB 

Fig.  4^Second   Vibrating  Cup  Completer,  on  the  Outside  and        F.g.  Fi"^^  |„\hich  the  C«t  Iron  Cup  Fits. 


Cut  from  the  First  One. 
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Fig.  48 — Tool    With    Five   Cutters    For   Finishing    Inside  of 
Piston   Rod    Gland. 

rings  at  one  pouring.  After  the  metal  is  poured,  tlie  cores  are 
raised,  by  the  air  cylinders,  and  the  rings  may  be  taken  off  to 
cool.     Each  ring  is  faced  separately,  and  then  a  set  of  three  is 


|iiil   on   the  cxp:inilitiK   iiiandrrl   and   finiiihrd   to  exact  size  anJ 

■iitoiir,  UKing  n  broad   forming  tool.    The   »pindlc  is  equipped 

•Ith  a  friction  cUitch,  which  in  thrown  in  by  the  lever  seen  just 

rr  the  work.    This  provide*   f(<r  rapifl   starting  and  stopping. 

Ml  the  floor  i»  shown  one  of  several  boards  that  fit  neatly  inl'> 

liixcs    in    whici)   finished    packing    rings   arc    shipped   to   various 

|i< lints  on  the  road. 

cirif  BOX. 
Tiic  work  of  removing  machine  cuttings  from  a  large  shop  i» 
HI  important  item;  the  practice  of  having  it  done  by  laborer* 
with  wheelbarrows  is  expensive  and  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
I  he  photograph.  Fig  SO,  shows  a  chip  box,  a  number  of  which 
.ire  located  about  the  shop,  especially  near  the  large  machines, 
liiesc  boxes  are  36  in.  x  36  in.  x  36  in.,  made  of  J^-in.  boiler 
sicel  and  will  hold  about  2  tons  of  chips.  The  practice  is  for 
(.ich  operator  to  throw  the  cuttings  from  his  machine  into  a 
Ixix.    There  is  no  difhculty  in  getting  this  done,  as  the  mechanic 


Fig.  49 — Molds  for  Pouring  and   Machine  for  Finishing   Piston 
and  Valve  Rod   Packing   Rings. 


Fig.  50 — Metal  Box  for  Handling  Cuttings. 

sliovels  the  cuttings  up  as  they  accumulate,  his  machine  being 
supplied  with  the  necessary  broom  and  shovel.  After  working 
hours  in  the  evening,  the  shop  crane  handles  these  boxes  to  a 
scrap  car,  which  is  run  into  the  shop.  The  box  has  four  grabs, 
and  one  side  which  is  hinged  at  the  top  and  has  a  latch  at  the 
bottom,  provides  for  easily  emptying  the  boxes  when  suspended 
over  the  scrap  car  and  held  by  the  two  back  grabs  only. 

TRUING   REVERSE    SH.\FT    BE.\RINGS. 

With  the  design  of  reverse  shaft  shown  in  the  42-in.  Pond 
lathe.  Fig.  51,  it  is  impossible  to  machine  the  bearing  and  use  the 
regular  tool  slide-rest,  unless  a  long  tool  be  used  so  that  the  tool 
rest  will  clear  the  heavy  link-arm  in  the  center  of  the  shaft.  A 
tool  of  this  length  would  not  have  the  necessary  stability  for 
even  light  cuts,  and  the  arrangement  would  be  generally  un- 
satisfactory.    To  overcome  these   difficulties,  and  to  provide  ar» 
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arrangement  by  which  both  bearings  may  be  machined  simulta-  tool  post  to  the  bottom  edges  of  the  I-beams.     The  illustration 

neously,    the    extension    tool-slide    was    designed.     The    two    I-  shows  clearly  how  the  work  is  done,  the  two  tools  being  set  for 

beams  are  bolted  to  the  carriage  of  the  machine.     A  rigid  cross-  starting  the  cuts. 

bearer  extends  between  the  ends  of  the  I-beams,  to  which  it  is  h.xndling  small  stock. 

braced   by   compression   trusses,    reaching   from   just   below   the  An    iron    crate    used    for   transporting   small    stock   about   the 


Fig.  51 — Pond    Lathe   Fitted  for    Truing  Bearings  on  Reverse  Shaft. 


FlQ.  82— Metal  Crate  for  Handling  Small  Stock  In  Quantities.  Fig.   53— Tru 
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shop  ill  iiuaniitirs  in  sIkhvii  in  liK-  52.  The  crate  in  oliowii  liaiiR- 
iiiK  from  the  larKc  ir.ivrliiiK  cr;iiir.  1  his  iiicthoil  of  hiiiiilliiiK  i< 
especially    rHicinit    willi    "inwill    pircr*.    kmi'Ii    :i«    Imll'i,    and    may 


Fig.    54 — Expanding    Wedge    Device    Used    in    Handling 
Driving   Boxes. 

even  be  used  advantageously  for  large  pieces.  A  large  mimlicr 
ot  crates  are  provided,  so  that  they  may  be  filled  by  the  men 
doing  the  work  on  the  pieces  which  saves  extra  handling. 


I.OCOM<»TIVK  mA.VIK  TUtCK. 

A  relic  of  the  days  before  the  advent  of  Ir.ivclinR  crane»  is 
shown    in    the    photoRraph,    l-i^.    S3,     l/inu    locomotive    frames 

irc  difficult  to  liatidic  without  crane  service  or  when  being  taken 
iM  or  from  the  blacksmith  -ihop.     The  common  mttliod  is  that  of 

1  iiiK  :i  hand  car,  but  such  a  car  is  so  wide  that  it  is  diflficult  to 
n<  I  it  around  the  shop  an<l  between  pits,  besides  it  requires  some 
I'll  or  twelve  men  to  handle  a  large  frame  in  this  way.  The 
I  Mick  shown  is  made  in  two  pieces  and  is  held  together  by  the 
iiugh  bolt  seen  between  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  It  so  hap- 
prncd  that  the  balancing  point  in  this  frame  fell  in  the  center 
'if  one  jaw,  in  which  case  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  block 
Ijctwccn  the  upper  ends  of  the  verticals,  otherwise  the  lower 
frame  rail  would  occupy  that  position.  By  balancing  a  frame  on 
lliis  truck,  six  men  may  easily  handle  the  largest  ones.  This 
truck  will  be  found  especially  useful  in  a  sniail  shop  not  having 
traveling  crane  service. 

ERECTING    SHOP    KINKS. 
HANDLING  DRIVING  BOXES. 

.\n  ingenious  device,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  expanding  wedges, 
is  used  for  grasping  the  driving  boxes  while  handling  them 
with  a  crane.     One  of  these  is  shown  in  use  in  the  jilu.tf.tT.iph, 


"-/4t-< 


Fig.  55 — Details  of    Expanding   Wedge    Used    in    Handling 
Driving    Boxes. 


Fig.    56 — Transporting    Cylinders    by    a    Traveling    Crane. 

Fig.  54,  and  in  detail  in  the  drawing,  Fig.  55.  There  are  two 
loose  shoes,  which  slide  en  the  edges  of  the  wedge-shaped  center 
piece,  guided  by  two  pins  and  the  slots  shown.  The  weight  of 
tiic  box  serves  to  bind  the  shoes  against  the  flanges  of  the  box. 

H.^NDLING  CYLINDERS. 

A  pair  of  locomotive  cylinders  being  handled  by  an  overhead 
traveling  crane  is  shown  in  Fig.  £6.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the 
c\linder  design  which  permits  the  use  of  the  hooks.  There  is  a 
neavy  cross  arm  above  to  which  the  crane  block  is  attached. 
Cylinders  are  easily  handled  to  and  from  the  frames  with  this 
device. 
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TIRE    AXD   FRONT   EXD   DOOR   CL.\MPS. 

Simple  clamps  used  in  handling  tires  and  front  end  doors 
Avith  the  shop  crane  are  shown  in  Fig.  57.  The  tire  clamps  have 
hooks  that  grip  the  flange.  The  arm  which  bears  against  the 
inside  of  the  tire  has  an  extension  end  which,  being  bent  out- 
-ward,   provides    pressure,   when   the   tire   is   lifted,   on   both   the 


Fig.  57 — Clamps  for   Lifting  Tires  and    Front   End    Doors. 


Fig.   59 — Jack   for    Handling    Heavy    Pedestal    Braces. 

tlange  and  inside  of  the  tire.  The  clamp  used  on  the  front  end 
door  is  similar  to  those  often  used  for  handling  boiler  plate. 
The  hook,  which  grasps  the  door,  is  assisted  by  the  lever  action 
of  the  central  piece.  The  third  piece  is  not  necessary.  The 
chain  may  be  attached  direct  to  the  lever,  which  is  supplied 
with  teeth  on  the  other  end  that  grip  the  metal. 

H.\NDLING    STEEL    CABS. 

Steel  cabs  are  conveniently  handled  about  the  shop  by  the 
crane  and  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  58.  The  cross-piece  is  made 
of  a  T-bar,  the  vertical  flange  of  which  is  cut  off  at  the  ends 
and  the  bottom  web  is  turned  up  for  the  chain  connections.   The 


Fig.   58 — Device    for    Handlinq    steel    C.ibs. 
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ng    Boiler  Tubes. 


tri;iiiKtil.ir  arms  hook  in  the  windows  and  provide  for  ii'indliiig 
a  cah  without  injury  to  the  newly  painted  and  varnisiicd 
siirf.icrs. 

JACK     FDR     ITUESTAI.    DRACK». 

K.iiiinf;  and  lowering  heavy  pedestal  braces,  especially  when 
the  wheels  arc  under  the  locomotive,  or  when  the  work  is  beinjc 
df)nc  in  the  roundhouse  under  a  hot  engine,  is  a  most  difTictdt 
job.  A  liRhf,  portable  jack  designed  for  this  work  and  which  is 
quite  efficient  is  shown  in  Fig.  59.  The  cross-pieces  arc  madq 
of  light  sheet  metal,  made  angular  to  provide  slifTncss.  The 
air  cylinder  is  mounted  at  one  end  and  its  piston  carries  a  shoe 
— made  from  an  ordinary  engine  step— on  which  the  brace  rests. 
In  using,  the  brace  is  placed  on  the  .shoe,  air  is  applied  and  the 
brace  is  carried  up  and  held  in  place  until  the  nuts  arc  placed. 

PORTABI-E    RIVET    FORCE. 

,'\  handy,  portable  rivet  forge,  used  in  the  erecting  shop,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  CO.  The  hood  is  made  of  light  sheet  iron  and 
rests  on  a  framework,  having  three  cast  iron  wheels,  the  third 
one  being  a  guiding  wheel.  Coal  is  carried  in  the  box  and  air 
pressure  is  supplied   from  the  shop  air  line. 

CRATE    FOR    HANDLING    BOILER    TUBES. 

1  lie  crate  of  tubes  shown  in  front  of  the  locomotive  in  Fig. 
61,  illustrates  the  method  of  handling  boiler  tubes  to  and  from 
tile  Hue  shop.  When  they  are  removed  from  the  boiler,  they 
arc  dropped  into  the  crate,  as  shown. 

LYE  VAT. 

'i  he  easiest  and  quickest  method  of  cleaning  the  brake  rigging, 
eccentric  straps,  link  motion,  driving  boxes,  shoes  and  wedges, 
binders,   etc.,   is  to   put  them   in   a   cage  which   may  be   lowered 

into  a  Ivf  vai,  such  a-,  is  siinun  in  I-iy.  f'2.     .Xs  the  Lehigh  Valley 


Fig.  62 — Lye  Vat  for  Cleaning  Greasy   Locomotive   Parts. 
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shop  provides  two  erecting  floors,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
building,  there  are  two  of  these  lye  vats.  Each  is  10  ft.  wide, 
30  ft.  long  and  14  ft.  deep.  There  are  several  coils  of  pipe  ar- 
ranged along  the  walls  of  the  vat  near  the  bottom.  Live  steam  is 
passed  through  these  coils  for  heating  the  solution.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  crate  held  suspended  above  the  vat,  is  handled 
by  the  shop  crane  and  that  the  cover  sheet  is  lifted  with  the 
crate.  Locomotive  parts  are  lowered  into  the  vats  and  left 
there  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  they  are  taken  out  and 
flushed  with  cold  water. 

In  the  center  of  the  photograph,  just  back  of  the  vat,  is  shown 
a  tire  heater  used  for  placing  and  removing  tires.  This  heater 
was  illustrated  and  described  in  the  Railzvay  Age  Gazette  of 
January  15,  1909,  the  information  and  photograph  being  supplied 
by  J.  W.  Hamm,  machine  foreman.  One  of  the  gang  checking 
boards  and  a  time  clock  are  shown  at  the  left  side  of  the  pho- 
tograph. Each  gang  checks  separately,  so  that  there  are  several 
of  these  boards  and  clocks  about  the  shop. 

ST.WBOLT  BREAKER. 

Almost  every  collection  of  shop  kinks  that  has  appeared  in 
these  pages  has  included  a  staybolt  breaker,  and  nearly  every 
one  has  shown  some  points  of  advantage  or  particular  merit. 
The  breaker  in  Fig.  63.  is  shown,  not  to  illustrate  the  ram  action, 


.    Fig.  63 — Staybolt   Breaker. 

which  corresponds  very  closely  to  others  previously  published, 
but  to  emphasize  a  feature  which  has  not  been  found  in  the 
previous  ones.  The  metal  framework  forms  a  carriage,  or 
double  A-frame,  which  is  mounted  on  four  small  wheels.  The 
ram  is  elevated  and  lowered  by  a  block  and  fall  fastened  to  the 
top  cross  arm  connecting  the  two  A-frames.  Suspended  below 
the  ram  cylinder,  is  an  air  cylinder,  the  piston  of  which  is  sup- 
plied with  a  hook.  This  arrangement  provides  for  holding  the 
breaker  ram  against  the  staybolt  and  for  moving  the  carriage  on 
after  a  bolt  is  broken.  One  man  stands  upon  a  platform  on  the 
carriage  and  operates  the  two  air  valves,  one  of  which  con- 
trols the  rarriaKe   while  the  ollirr   applies  air   for  the  ram. 

FOREIGN    RAILWAY   NOTES. 

The  Jaicitic-sc  Railway  board  has  decided  to  build  a  narrow- 
gage  electric  tramway  parallel  and  close  to  the  standard-gage 
railway  track  from  Yokohama  to  Tokio.  This  tramway  may 
eventually  be  extended  to  Kozu  and  Kamakura. 

The  British  consul-general  at  Port-au-Prince,  TIayti,  reports 
the  passing  by  the  llaytian  legislature  of  the  fr)ll(iwing  law: 
Approving  the  plans  submitted  for  a  railway  from  Port-au-Prince 
tn  Petinn-Ville.  The  trains  are  to  be  run  by  electric  traction, 
and  fitted  with  automatic  brakes.  Interest  is  guaranteed  by  the 
govcrniticnt  on  about  $223,f)00. 


CORPORATION  SCHOOLS.* 

BY    G.    M.   B.\SF0RD. 

While  listening  to  a  fine  orchestra,  do  you  ever  think  of  the 
organization  necessary  to  the  production  of  its  music?  Is  it 
possible  to  suggest  a  better  illustration  of  perfect  individual 
skill  combined  in  cooperative  effort  to  produce  a  definite,  highly 
prized  result?  A  result  similar  in  principle  is  desired  in  many 
organizations  requiring  thousands  of  men,  such  as  are  neces- 
sary today  in  manufacturing  and  in  transportation,  and  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  ready  made  recruits.  If  the  orchestra 
leader  may  be  represented  in  our  minds  for  a  moment  by  the 
employing  officer  of  a  manufacturing  organization  taking  men 
who  apply  at  the  gates  for  work,  how  many  would  he  find  cap- 
able of  performing  any  part  whatever  in  the  harmonious  per- 
formance which  he  so  greatly  desires  to  produce? 

Unfortunately  fluctuations  occur  in  present  day  methods  of 
conducting  business.  Employers  of  labor  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  occasionally  to  add  to  forces  which  have  been  de- 
pleted in  times  of  depression.  In  reducing  forces  the  most 
valuable  men  are  retained.  When  orders  come  again  and  more 
men  are  wanted,  those  who  apply  for  work  are  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "What  can  you  do?"  Of  1,666  men  recently  applying  for 
work  at  the  gate  of  a  plant  employing  about  fifteen  different 
trades,  only  134,  or  eight  out  of  each  100  men  even  pretended 
to  be  anything  more  than  unskilled  laborers.  However,  upon 
such  men  manufacturers  depend  for  a  large  part  of  their  output. 
Unskilled  men  do,  in  time,  become  skilled  upon  some  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  operations,  but  the  great  and  pressing  need  for 
skilled  mechanics  is  not  and  never  will  be  supplied  in  this  way. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  manufacturer  can  prefer 
present  prevailing  methods  to  a  consistent  and  sensible  system 
of  apprentice  training,  especially  when  apprenticeship  is  so 
simple,  so  easily  installed  and  so  satisfactory. 

People  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  industrial  progress 
of  Germany  is  not  due  to  her  superior  technical  education 
methods  so  much  as  it  is  due  to  her  consistent  adherence  to 
apprenticeship.  Technical  education  has  done  much  in  Ger- 
many, but  without  the  substructure  of  workmen  skilled  through 
apprenticeship,  the  education  would  not  have  brought  that  coun- 
try to  its  present  position.  We  know  that  Germany  does  not 
depend  upon  trade  schools,  as  we  understand  the  term,  but 
upon  apprenticeship,  upon  continuation  and  improvement  schools, 
for  skilled  and  intelligent  workmen.  These  continuation  schools 
are  attended  by  apprentices  and  the  improvement  schools  by 
those  who  have  completed  apprenticeship. 

We  need  skilled  workmen  who  understand  their  work  and 
its  relations  to  the  work  of  others,  and  who  are  prepared  in 
citizenship  to  take  their  places  in  the  organization  of  human 
life.  To  supply  the  need  we  must  train  the  hands  and  the  minds 
of  our  recruits.  The  present  emergency  seems  to  compel  us 
to  take  the  school  to  the  boy  for  the  training  of  the  mind.  Our 
greatest  work  is  in  the  shop.  The  boy  is  in  the  shop  and  we 
must  move  the  school  to  him  for  we  cannot  move  him  to  the 
school.  We  cannot  wait  for  the  educators  to  adapt  themselves 
to  our  problem,  but  must  take  it  in  hand  ourselves.  Hence  the 
corporation  school.  Whether  or  not  the  corporation  school  is 
permanent  is  a  question  which  may  be  safely  left  to  the  future. 
.\t  present  it  meets  an  urgent  need  and  will  meet  it  until 
cooperation  with  public  schools  may  be  effected. 

It  meets  the  need  because  the  boys  who  come  to  us  are  those 
who  must  work  every  possible  working  hour  in  order  to  make  a 
living.  They  cannot  afford  to  go  to  school.  Even  if  they  could 
learn  trades  in  trade  schools  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  It 
is  most  direct  and  definite  educational  work.  The  boys  know 
what  they  want  to  do  in  life  and  they  are  doing  it.  They  are 
learning  to  use  their  hands  under  the  direction  of  skilled  teach- 
ers of  their  trades,  and  the  training  of  the  mind  naturally  asso- 

•,\n  oddrrM  ilrltvcrrd  licforr  tlie  NationnI  Society  for  I'romolion  o( 
Imlintrinl    F.iliic.ilion,    Ilo»ton.    Maw.,    Nov.    18.    lOlO.      Mr.    Ilnsford    is   >■• 
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cintrH  itucU  with  the  ir.iiniiiK  of  the  h.iiiil.  Ilrcitisc  the  hoy  ix 
inukinK  hix  place  iiiikhik  nirn  while  ac(|iiirinK  lii»  education  and 
is  educated  in  his  work  while  at  work,  this  type  of  school  sur- 
passes all  others  in  directness,  deliiiiteness  and  in  conservation 
ond  concentration  of  the  attention  of  the  mind  of  the  hoy.  To 
these  advaiitaK<'!i  another  of  Kfciit  importance  is  added.  The 
boy  does  not  linish  his  school  work  and  then  lind  it  necessary 
to  establish  himself  in  a  working  position,  lie  is  alrca<ly  in 
such  n  position  and  is  t'lttiiiK  himself  daily  the  better  to  till  it 
and  prepare  for  advancement.  He  is  already  making  friends 
of  his  superiors  who  arc  l>eginning  to  rely  upon  him  in  the 
organization.  Trade  school  boys  and  even  technical  school 
graduates  do  not  enjoy  this  advantage.  I'or  these  reasons  the 
responsibility  of  those  in  charge  is  great,  because  the  possi- 
bilities of  achievement  arc  limited  only  by  the  scope  of  the  plan 
and  by  the  sincerity  and  the  ability  with  which  the  work  is  car- 
ried out.  It  may  be  narrow  or  it  may  be  broad.  It  may  be 
selfish  or  it  may  be  generous.  Before  many  years  some  of 
those  now  in  these  schools  will  occupy  positions  of  authority. 
They  may  be  trusted  to  improve  upon  the  best  plan  that  we  now 
arc  able  to  present,  for  they  will  uiulcrstand  better  than  we  do, 
how  the  problem  may  be  worked  out  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  accept  the  proposition  that  apprentice- 
ship is  to  be  a  permanent  factor  as  an  American  institution. 
By  this  is  meant  the  new  apprenticeship,  involving  real  shop 
training  by  men  who  have  direct  responsibility  for  teaching 
trades,  and  have  time  for  this  work  because  they  have  nothing 
else  tc  do.  Trade  schools  unless  followed  by  apprenticeship,  do 
not,  and  I  believe  cannot,  meet  the  industrial  need  of  the  times. 
Advocates  of  trade  schools  do  not  claim  that  complete  prepa- 
ration for  trades  may  be  given  in  such  schools.  The  boy  from 
the  trade  school  needs  apprenticeship  for  two  reasons.  First, 
to  provide  for  his  entrance  into  a  manufacturing  organization, 
and  second,  to  complete  his  trade  training.  The  need  is  so 
great  as  to  justify  encouragement  of  every  possible  method  of 
providing  relief.  It  is,  however,  significant  that  the  number  of 
authorities  on  this  subject  who  believe  that  real  apprenticeship 
is  the  only  method  of  teaching  trades,  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  will  soon  see  the  day  when  the  new  ap- 
prenticeship will  extend  to  small  manufacturers  and  to  all  the 
trades  for  boys  and  girls,  and  when  the  corporation  schools 
will  be  supplanted  by  the  public  schools.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
public  schools  will  soon  include  employment  officials  who  will 
say  to  the  plumber,  the  mason,  the  carpenter  and  the  manufac- 
turer something  like  this — "I  can  recommend  to  you  a  fine, 
steady,  intelligent  boy  thoroughly  prepared  to  learn  your  trade. 
Will  you  take  him  as  a  real  apprentice  and  teach  him  your 
trade?  If  not,  I  must  find  one  who  will  do  so  and  you  may 
keep  on  with  your  present  method,  losing  money  through  poorly 
trained  workmen."  For  such  boys  our  boards  of  education  will 
sometime  provide  continuation  schools.  Until  public  continu- 
ation schools  are  provided  for  the  apprentices  of  the  tradesman 
and  the  manufacturer,  the  corporation  school  has  an  important 
place  to  fill  in  our  educational  plan. 

Is  the  corporation  school  selfish  and  narrow?  A  number  of 
the  plans  now  in  operation  provide  for  prizes  to  their  appren- 
tices in  the  form  of  scholarships  in  engineering  colleges.  A 
plan  whereby  a  boy  may  not  only  learn  a  trade  but  secure  an 
education  at  no  expense  to  himself  and  also  may  win  a  scholar- 
ship leading  to  a  technical  school  diploma,  is  not  narrow. 

In  a  few  years  much  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  good  results  which  are  promised  with 
certainty  to  those  broad-minded  enough  to  establish  these 
schools  will  lead  to  their  multiplication.  The  movement  was 
carried  completely  across  the  continent  in  two  jumps  by  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
railways.  Manufacturers  are  not  likely  to  be  slow  in  adopting 
methods  which  have  so  abundantly  proven  their  merit  as  these 
methods  have  done. 

The  number  of  employers  who  have  undertaken  the  new  ap- 


prenticeship is  nmnll  at  yet,  to  »mall  at  to  lead  to  the  argument 
that  komclhiiiK  bcgidcs  apprenticeship  i%  needed  in  order  to  meet 
the  need  for  skilled  workmen,  'i'lic  remedy  in  more  apprcntice- 
nhip.  It  i»  to  be  hoped  that  thin  great  rtrganizalion  will  inform 
ilKclf  of  the  true  value  of  apprenticcnhip  and  lend  its  influence* 
(trongly  in  the  direction  of  trade  training  in  the  shop  and  edu- 
cational  dcvclopmrnt   coordinate   therewith. 

At  the  inauguration  of  this  society,  apprenticeship  was  re- 
ferred to  as  a  di.scarded,  outworn  system.  This  is  not  true  to- 
day. The  new  apprenticeship  has  "made  good"  and  is  rapidly 
advancing.  The  society  has  recognizcl  this  fact  in  its  program 
of  this  day  and  the  influence  which  it  tnight  exert  toward  an 
extension  of  apprenticeship  would  be  very  helpful  to  all 
concerned. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  corporation  schools  and  apprentice- 
ship are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  trades  may  best  be 
learned  in  the  shop,  that  the  great  problem  is  in  the  shop  and 
that  the  school  must  be  taken  to  the  boy  because,  unless  he  is 
fortunately  situated,  he  cannot  go  away  from  his  work  to  attend 
school.  Let  us  also  remember  that  many  boys  with  the  best 
possibilities,  for  one  good  reason  or  another,  are  obliged  to 
leave  school  at  an  early  age,  and  that  the  world  today  places 
great  responsibilities  upon  men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks 
of  such  boys. 

LOCOMOTIVE     BELL     RINGER. 

The  bell  ringer,  illustrated,  known  as  the  Howe  and  Sowter, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Burlington,  Great  Northern  and  North- 
ern Pacific.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  cheapest,  simplest  and  best 
bell  ringer  in  use,  as  there  are  so  few  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 


Locomotive  Bell   Ringer. 

Engines  on  the  Burlington  have  used  these  bell  ringers  for  three 
years  and  they  are  about  as  good  as  when  first  put  on.     They 
require  only  a  very  small  volume  of  air. 
The   section   at   A   shows   the   bell   crank   passing   the  bottom 
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center,  causing  the  piston  to  strike  the  valve  and  open  it  as 
shown,  allowing  air  to  pass  along  the  flats  filed  on  the  valve 
stem,  thus  raising  the  piston  and  consequently  the  bell ;  the 
bell  crank  works  in  the  groove  in  the  connecting  rod.  The 
valve  will  remain  open  until  the  piston  passes  above  the  e.xhaust 
hole;  then,  pressure  being  released  from  the  top  of  the  valve,  as 
shown  by  arrows  on  section  B,  the  valve  will  close.  The  higher 
the  exhaust  hole  the  greater  the  pressure  exerted,  and  if  the 
bell  is  a  heavy  one  and  the  bottom  exhaust  hole  does  not  allow 
sufficient  pressure,  open  the  next  one  by  turning  round  the 
small  cap  and  closing  the  bottom  one.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
drawing  and  information  to  John  Howe,  draftsman  at  the  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 


DROP    PIT     FOR     ENGINE     HOUSE. 

At  the  Omaha,  Neb.,  shops  of  the  Union  Pacific  is  a  small 
roundhouse  for  storing  locomotives  while  breaking  them  in  and 
for  light  repairs.  This  building  is  being  extended  so  as  to  be 
available  for  more  light  repairs  to  engines  which  would  ordinarily 
occupy  valuable  room  on  the  erecting  shop  tracks.  Such  repairs 
usually  involve  the  removal  of  engine  or  tender  truck  wheels  and 
driving  wheels,  and  large  drop  pit  jacks  are  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  jacks  are  to  be  operated  by  water  pressure  from  the 
shop  mains  at  120  lbs.  A  new  design  has  been  made  for  the  drop 
pit  and  its  mechanism,  which  includes  an  improved  method  of 
removing  the  rails  and  locking  them.  Ordinarily  the  rails  are 
removed  by  hand  or  by  overhead  jib  cranes,  but  with  the  new 
design  the  rails  with  their  supporting  beams  are  dropped  with 
the  wheels.  They  are  locked  in  position  at  regular  rail  level  by 
a  sliding  beam  operated  by  a  rack  and  a  geared  quadrant.  The 
hydraulic  piston  is  15  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  cylinder  is  sup- 
ported on  the  pit  truck  by  a  cast  iron  housing  in  the  usual  way. 
The  piston  is  provided  at  the  top  with  a  cast  head  3  ft.  wide,  hav- 
ing brackets  for  the  two  8-in.  I-beams,  under  each  supporting 
rail.  These  beams  are  bedded  on  2-in.  oak  planks  and  are  bolted 
to  the  east  head,  and  together  with  the  rail  are  dropped  with 
the  wheels. 

Along  the  pit  walls  near  the  top  are  bolted  heavy  cast  iron 
brackets  that  are  fitted  with  guides  through  which  move  the 
12-in.  I-beams  that  support  the  rail  in  normal  position.  On  the 
outer  top  flange  of  the  12-in.  beam  a  rack  is  bolted,  and  on  the 
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liip  <>(  ilir  pit  w.ill  ;irr  lirariiiut  fur  the  shaft  wliich  ciirriri  the 
gcurcti  <|ttii(lrunl.  I  he  lattrr  m  i>|K-rat<'(l  liy  a  Irvrr  and  iiirnhcs 
with  thr  rack.  W'hrii  it  i»  (li-tiri-il  ti)  (Iroji  whccU,  the  larKC 
I-bcnni.i  arc  withdrawn  from  contract  witli  the  wlirri  licanis  and 
the  spaiH-  IS  clear  for  the  latter  to  drop  with  the  whecb.  In  this 
way  louse  raiU  are  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  the  work  of  handling 
Ihrm  i»  performed  liy  liydrnidic  power.  The  drawiiiKtt  illustrate 
the  (IcsiKU  us  worked  out   fur  latK<'  dri\iiiK  wlircls. 

APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM  OF  THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY 
AT  THE  SAYRE  SHOPS. 

nv   H.    A.    HUNT. 
Apprrnlicc    Iniilrticlor. 

The  purpose  of  the  apprenticeship  syslcni  is  to  proviilc  the 
njotivc  power  cleparlinent  with  an  adctiuatc  recruiting  system 
which  will  eventually  produce  from  the  ranks  skilled  workmen. 
forenien  and  draftsmen.  The  general  plan  provides  for  slioi) 
instruction  of  the  apprentices  in  the  trades  and  also  for  their 
instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  practical  mathematics  and 
shop  problems   during   working   hours   and   while   under   pay. 

The  shop  schedule  for  the  machinist  apprentices  is  so  arranged 
that  shifts  are  made  every  four  months  and  four  boys  arc  gradu- 
ated at  the  end  of  every  such  period.  The  course  has  been 
carefully  arranged  so  that  the  boy  will  have  a  thorough  training 


exception  that  lir<it  and  second  year  apprentices  arc  not  per- 
mitted to  have  any  inking  instruments,  as  tlicy  do  no  tracing 
work  before  the  thir<l  year.  The  room  is  will  supplied  with 
models  of  shop  and  locomotive  J)art^.  permitting  the  boy  to 
become  fully  arf|itaintcd  with  them  during  his  four  years  of 
.ipprenticeship.  by  sketching  them  and  watching  their  o(>eration. 
The  school  room  contains  a  file  of  the  best  railway  magazines, 
i<>  which  the  student  has  access  at  all  times,  lie  is  also  per- 
mitled  to  examine  all  trade  catalogues,  wliich  arc  turned  over 
lo  the  school  by  the  shop  superintendent. 

The  entrance  examinatif)n.  while  not  too  severe  for  the  appli- 
cant, gives  an  idea  of  the  education  of  the  boy,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  apprentice  instructor  an  opportunity  to  study  him 
thoroughly.  The  boy  must  not  be  less  than  16  years  of  age, 
.iiul  must  have  good  health  and  good  sight  and  hearing. 

The  records  of  each  apprentice  are  kept  by  the  apprentice 
instructor  for  the  entire  four  years.  The  card  used  for  this 
purpose  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  Monthly  reports  are 
received  from  the  foreman  of  each  department  on  a  form  show- 
ing: Workmanship,  class  of  work,  conduct,  number  of  days 
worked.  When  the  reports  are  received  from  the  foreman,  the 
apprentice  instructor  enters  them  and  at  the  same  time  sends  a 
complete  report  to  the  shop  superintendent.  At  the  end  of  the 
four  years'  apprenticeship  each  boy  receives  a  certificate  show- 
ing that  he  has   served   four  years   faithfully  and  in   a  manner 
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Apprentice's  Record   Card   for  Four  Years'  Course. 

ill  macliine  and  creeling  work  when  he  is  graduated.  The  same 
is  true  for  boiler  maker  and  blacksmith  apprentices.  Courses 
are  also  arranged  for  painter  and  carpenter  apprentices  in  the 
car  department  and  for  tinsmith,  pipe  fitter  and  tool  maker 
apprentices  in  the  locomotive  shops. 

The  school  room  is  located  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
main  locomotive  shop,  far  enough  away  to  insure  quiet,  but 
near  enough  to  insure  prompt  attendance.  The  sessions  are  as 
follows : 

Monday 7:30  to  9:30  a.  m.,  and   10  to   12  a.  m. 

Tuesday 7:30  to  9:30  a.  m. 

Wednesday 7:30  to  9:30  a.  m. 

Thursday 7:30  to  9:30  a.  m.,  and   10  to   12  a.  m. 

Each  apprentice  attends  two  hours  each  week.  The  course 
deals  with  mechanical  drawing  and  mathematics.  The  school 
is  conducted  by  an  apprentice  instructor  who  instructs  the 
apprentice  in  drawing,  blue  print  reading  and  mathematics;  he 
also  keeps  the  records  and  sees  that  the  apprentices  are  properly 
placed  and  shifted  in  the  shop.  The  instruction  of  the  appren- 
tices in  the  shop  is  done  by  the  shop  demonstrator.  The  drawing 
room  is  large  and  airy,  having  two  north,  two  east  and  two 
south  windows,  the  entire  height  of  room,  for  light  and  ventila- 
tion. For  evening  work  there  are  numerous  32  candle  power 
electric  lights  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  lighting  every  part 
of  the  room  thoroughly. 

Each    boy    has    a    complete    draftsman's    equipment,    with    the 
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satisfactory  to  the  company  atul  is  competent  to  work  at  \\\% 
trade  as  journeyman. 

The  discipline  of  apprentices  is  rigidly  enforced  as  the  boys 
are  on  duty  in  the  school  room  as  well  as  in  the  shop.  Generally 
speaking,  they  are  thoroughly  interested  in  their  work  and  the 
instructor  has  very  little  difficulty  on  account  of  their  conduct. 
Some  of  the  boys  are  inclined  to  be  unruly,  but  with  a  few 
exceptions  more  can  be  accomplished  by  directing  their  efforts 
to  better  things  rather  than  by  punishing  them. 

There  are  many  incentives  t6  encourage  the  boy  in  his  work. 
The  drawing  and  problem  courses  are  made  as  interesting  as 
possible.  They  all  deal  with  practical  work  in  the  shop.  In  the 
yearly  report  of  the  apprentice  instructor  the  boys  making  the 
best  showing  in  their  work  will  be  reported  to  the  shop  super- 
intendent. The  boys  showing  a  liking  for  mechanical  drawing 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  with  the  shop  draftsman  for 
a  short  per'od  before  finishing  their  training. 

The  drawing  course  starts  with  geometrical  drawing  and 
advances  to  practical  shop  drawing,  ending  with  advanced  draw- 
ing work.  The  apprentice  is  not  allowed  to  do  any  tracing  until 
after  his  second  year  is  completed.  The  making  of  blueprints 
is  taught  in  the  first  year,  so  that  a  boy  after  he  has  completed 
his  apprenticeship  will  be  able  to  make  his  own  blueprints  as 
well  as  his  drawings  and  tracings.  The  apprentice  must  be  able 
to  read  a  blueprint  thoroughly  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  vear  of 
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service.  Strict  attention  is  given  to  this  branch  of  the  drawing 
course,  as  a  boy  who  is  unable  to  read  a  blueprint  makes  very 
slow  progress  in  his  shop  work.  The  problems  deal  with  arith- 
metic applied  to  shop  work  and  practical  mechanics. 

The  shop  superintendent  is  personally  interested  in  all  the  boys 
and  watches  their  advancement  closely.  The  general  foreman, 
as  well  as  the  department  foreman,  give  all  the  aid  necessary 
to  them  in  their  shop  work.  All  boys  are  watched  closely  by 
each  separate  foreman,  as  after  a  boy  has  finished  his  apprentice- 
ship he  is  often  called  to  some  department  to  do  special  work 
at  the  request  of  the  foreman. 


REARRANGEMENT     OF     MACHINE     TOOLS;      UNION 
PACIFIC     LOCOMOTIVE    SHOP,    OMAHA,    NEB. 

[with  an  inset.] 

The  arrangement  of  the  machine  tools  in  the  locomotive 
shop  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha,  as  here  illustrated,  af- 
fords a  good  opportunity  to  point  out  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  direct  motor  drive.  This  shop  was  built  before 
direct  connected  motors  were  used  to  any  extent  in  railway 
shops,  and  many  of  the  belt  drive  tools  are  old.  The  location 
of  tools  to  be  driven  from  countershafts  is  often  determined 
by  the  best  belt  arrangement  rather  than  the  best  floor 
arrangement,  and  this  results  in  the  lathes  being  staggered 
back  to  back,  planers  crosswise,  and  other  tools  out  of  line, 
so  that  the  main  aisles  for  delivering  material  to  the  ma- 
chines are  broken  up  and  made  very  indirect.  In  purchasing 
a  number  of  new  machine  tools  for  the  Omaha  shop,  it  was 
determined  to  order  most  of  them,  even  the  rather  small 
ones,  with  direct  motor  drives.  In  placing  them  in  the  shop 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  location  was  inde- 
pendent of  belt  requirements. 

The  erecting  shop,  which  is  in  the  same  building,  has  three 
longitudinal  tracks  with  a  pit  capacity  for  20  locomotives; 
the  normal  capacity  of  the  shop  is  24  engines  per  month 
with  general  repairs — 30  per  cent,  of  them  with  new  fire- 
boxes. Including  light  repairs,  over  300  locomotives  are 
turned  out  per  year;  the  tool  equipment  here  shown  is  compara- 
tively small  for  such  an  output. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  tools  was  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  G.  J.  Hatz,  superintendent  of  the  Omaha  shops.  Al- 
though the  shop  was  apparently  full  of  tools  when  the  large 
new  equipment  was  bought,  by  the  removal  of  a  few  old 
ones  and  the  symmetrical  location  of  the  new  ones,  it  was 
possible  to  find  ample  room  for  the  new  tools  and  obtain 
some  open  spaces  for  future  additions.  Two  avenues  are 
provided  for  delivering  material  to  the  machine  tools  by 
track — the  wide  gage  track  to  the  right  of  the  center,  which 
extends  to  a  casting  platform  at  the  storehouse,  and  the 
narrow  gage  transverse  track,  which  also  connects  with  the 
storehouse  platform.  The  cylinder  planer  and  boring  mill 
are  placed  at  one  end  of  the  shop  alongside  the  castings 
track,  and  the  boring  mill  for  tires  and  centers  is  opposite. 
These  tools  finish  the  principal  heavy  pieces.  The  60-in. 
frame  planer  is  located  along  this  aisle  and  also  two  radial 
drills,  which  are  placed  so  they  can  both  operate  on  a  frame 
at  the  same  time.  The  frame  slotter  is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aisle  between  the  planer  and  the  drill  presses.  The 
track  to  the  left  of  the  center  was  found  unnecessary  and 
has  been  removed;  the  space  is  available  for  the  storage  of 
material  and  for  an  open  aisle. 

The  two  driving  wheel  lathes  are  seen  in  the  extreme  op- 
posite corner.  One  of  these  is  a  modern  lathe  driven  by  a 
SO  h.  p.  motor  and  the  other,  an  older  and  lighter  machine,  is 
flriven  by  a  22  h.  p.  motor.  The  latter  is  used  principally 
for  turning  driving  journals.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
this  large  shop  is  able  to  take  care  of  all  tire  turning,  tire 
boring  and  wheel  center  turning  with  one  wheel  lathe  and 
one  boring  mill.  Piston  heads  and  cylinder  heads  are  turned 
on  two  .'54-in.  vertical  boring  mills,  and  directly  back  of  fhcni 


is  the  lathe  for  turning  piston  rods;  a  jib  crane  connects  this 
lathe  with  the  100-in.  Norton  grinder.  The  lighter  machinery 
lor  cylinder  packing,  throttle  and  reverse  levers  is  placed 
near  the  wall  and  close  to  the  iron  benches  where  this  work 
is  finished.  Driving  boxes  are  delivered  on  the  transverse 
narrow  gage  track  to  the  24-in.  slotter,  and  they  are  planed 
and  drilled  and  the  bearings  bored  in  the  driving  box  sec- 
tion. Opposite  the  latter  is  a  group  of  tools  for  finishing  the 
link  motion,  and  farther  on  are  benches  for  the  hand  work 
on  these  pieces.  The  rod  gang  is  located  around  the  locker 
room,  and  the  machine  tools  required  for  this  work  are  near 
at  hand. 

We  have  mentioned  the  tools  required  for  the  principal 
operations.  There  is  a  traveling  crane  traversing  the  whole 
length  of  the  middle  section,  and  the  heavier  tools  have  been 
placed  within  its  reach.  It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  the 
tools  are  arranged  in  straight  lines  with  ample  spaces  at  the 
ends,  and  there  are  free  avenues  not  only  at  the  sides  of  the 
tools,  but  at  their  ends;  this  is  especially  true  of  the  lighter 
tools  that  are  not  within  reach  of  the  traveling  crane.  Con- 
venient access  to  all  tools  has  here  received  special  emphasis, 
and  for  this  reason  the  plan  will  be  worth  the  careful  study 
of  those  interested  in  locating  machines  in  locomotive  ma- 
chine shops. 


EXPOSITION    OF    SAFETY    DEVICES, 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  in  .American  industries  are  pre- 
ventable, is  the  claim  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  has  just  opened  a  permanent  exposition  of  safety 
devices  in  the  Engineering  Societies  building.  New  York,  to  show 
how  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  machines  and  processes  may  be 
protected  so  as  to  save  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  workmen.  It 
thus  becomes  a  clearing  house  for  every  worthy  device  and  every 
worthy  thought  concerning  safety.  It  is  its  purpose  to  place  this 
new  museum  idea  on  the  highest  plane ;  namely,  the  realization  of 
the  greatest  ideal  regarding  conservation — the  conservation  of 
human  life. 

The  exposition  consists  of  machines  in  actual  operation,  models 
and  photographs  of  safety  devices  for  circular  saws  and  planers, 
presses  and  grinding  n'achines;  safety  e.xit  doors  and  fire  escapes; 
respirators  and  helmets  for  supplying  pure  air;  elevators,  safety 
lamps,  and  containers  for  gasoline  and  other  volatile  liquids.  The 
building  trades,  textile  industry,  transportation,  quarrying,  the 
chemical  industries  and  wood-working  contain  their  appropriate 
safeguards. 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  exposition  on  November  21,  S.  C. 
Dunham,  president  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  pre- 
sented a  gold  medal  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as 
the  industrial  institution  whose  management  had  done  most  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  conserve  human  life  and  prevent  accidents. 
A  mtual  is  offered  by  tiie  Scientific  American  for  the  best  safety 
device  exhibited  during  the  forthcoming  year. 

ARGENTINE   RAILWAY  BUILDING. 

The  Buenos  .\ires  Western  has  been  granted  a  concession  for 
building  a  section  of  line,  4SVi  miles,  from  I-a  Zanja  to  Meri- 
diano  V.  The  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  has  been  given 
permission  to  build  and  operate  a  line,  either  single  or  double 
track,  to  connect  its  system  with  the  Rucnos  Aires  harbor  lines. 
Work  must  be  commenced  within  six  months  after  the  approval 
of  the  plans,  and  be  completed  within  two  years  thereafter.  .\  con- 
cession has  been  granted  to  Senor  Damian  M.  Torino  for  the 
building  and  operating  of  a  railway  from  Rufino,  in  the  province 
of  Santa  Vq,  via  Pegasano  and  Nacufian,  to  San  Rafael,  in  the 
province  of  Mendoza.  Work  must  be  begun  within  six  months 
after  the  approval  of  the  plans,  and  completed  within  three  years 
t  heron  ft cr. 
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ARRANGEMENT   OF   MACHINE   TOOLS   IN    THE    UNION    PACIFIC    LOCOMOTIVE   SHOPS   AT  OMAHA,   NEB. 


(General  Ncut0  J^ccliott. 


Uii  tlic  rcnn.iylv:iiiia  Uailr(>:i(l  trirplioiic  opcratorn  now  linvc 
the  same  rights  iitul  privilcKc*  a.i  iclcsrnph  operators. 

The  New  York  State  Scaler  of  WeiKlits  and  Measures  is 
testinK  the  track  scales  at  railway  stations  tliroUKhout  the  state. 
The  New  York  Central  requested  tliat  these  teits  he  made,  and 
provided   for  tlie  scaler  n  special   car. 

The  Postmaster-General,  in  his  annual  report,  soon  to  he 
iuued,  will  recommend  the  estal)lishment  of  a  limited  parcels 
post  on  the  rural  free  tielivery  routes.  He  proposes  that  the  limit 
of  weight  shall  he  11  Ihs.,  which  is  the  same  as  that  which  pre- 
vails in  international  mails. 

On  Dcccmhcr  1  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Company  of 
Indiana,  formerly  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville,  began 
running  its  trains  over  the  track  of  the  Chicago  &  West  Indiana 
from  Hammond,  Ind,,  to  the  Dearborn  street  station  in  Chicago. 
It  is  also  using  suburban  stations  at  Forty-seventh  and  Sixty- 
third  streets  in  Chicago.  At  the  same  time  the  differential  of 
$1  between  the  passenger  rate  of  this  road  and  other  roads 
between  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  was  abolished,  its  rate  being 
raised  to  the  regular  $6  basis. 

"The  Erie  Roll  of  Honor,"  which  appears  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Employees'  Magazine,  contains 
the  names  of  a  flagman,  two  telegraphers,  a  section  foreman,  a 
yard  conductor  and  a  pumper  who  liave  lately  received  letters 
of  commendation  from  tlieir  superintendents  for  vigilance  in  dis- 
covering things  out  of  order.  The  section  foreman,  O.  Smith, 
is  commended  for  "making  diligent  inquiry"  of  an  engineman 
as  to  whether  he  had  passed  over  any  rough  spots  in  the  track 
and  for  promptly  attending  to  those  rough  spots  when  they  were 
disclosed. 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  has  bought  for 
$1,350,000  the  real  estate  of  the  Hospital  at  the  corner  of  Forty- 
second  street  and  Lexington  avenue.  New  York  City,  thus  com- 
pleting its  purchase  of  practically  all  the  real  estate  between 
Madison  and  Lexington  avenues,  from  Forty-second  street  north 
to  Fiftieth  street,  and  making  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal 
a  symmetrical  plot.  Some  of  the  buildings  on  this  plot  will 
stand,  however,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  land  not  being  re- 
quired for  those  parts  of  the  new  station  which  are  included  in 
the    present   plans. 

The  Illinois  Central,  which  for  some  time  has  had  telephones 
in  use  for  train  despatching  on  more  than  2,000  miles  of  its  road, 
has  lately  established  such  a  circuit  between  Paducah,  Ky.,  and 
Central  City,  99  miles,  with  37  stations,  at  16  of  which  are  no 
telephones.  These  16  stations  are  mostly  booths  at  side  tracks 
where  there  is  no  agent.  The  booths  are  fitted  up  with  all  suit- 
able connections,  but  the  telephones  are  carried  by  the  freight 
train  conductors  in  their  cabooses.  A  telephone  is  delivered  to 
each  conductor  as  he  begins  his  run  and  he  signs  a  receipt  for 
it;  and  at  the  end  of  the  run  he  returns  it  to  the  proper  officer. 
To  make  a  connection  at  a  side  track  station  he  simply  has  to 
insert  a  plug  into  a  jack  in  the  booth. 

Frank  B.  Harriman,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Central ;  Charles  L.  Ewing,  formerly  general  superintendent ; 
John  M.  Taylor,  formerly  general  storekeeper,  and  Joseph  E. 
Buker,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  car  department,  were  in- 
dicted by  a  grand  jury  at  Chicago  on  November  25  on  a  charge 
of  fraud  in  connection  with  the  repair  of  cars  belonging  to  this 
road.  Harriman,  Ewing  and  Taylor  gave  bonds  for  $10,000 
each.  Buker  is  believed  to  be  in  Canada,  and  a  capias  was  issued 
for  his  arrest.  The  indictment  charges  the  defendants  with  con- 
spiracy, and  names  December  10,  1909,  as  the  date  on  which  the 
conspiracy  was  formed.  The  indictment  names  the  Ostermann 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Blue  Island  Car  &  Equipment 
Company,  and  the  Memphis  Car  Company  as  concerns  with 
whose  cooperation  the  frauds  were  committed.  The  total  amount 
of  the  frauds  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000,  and  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness given  to  the  companies  named  is  stated  to  have  been 
$4,825,650. 


1  he  Southern  Pacific  is  building  at  its  shops  in  Sacramento 
two  lunch-counter  cars,  designed  to  he  used  on  passenger  trains, 
with  a  view  to  giving  all  of  the  passengers  on  a  train  more  demo- 
cratic facilities  for  satisfying  hunger  while  on  the  road  than  arc 
afforded  by  the  ordinary  dining  car  or  cafe  cars.  The  car  will 
have  a  kitchen,  though  in  most  respects  it  will  be  more  like  a 
lunch  counter  than  a  regular  dining-room ;  but  instead  of  high 
revolving  stools  the  car  will  be  fitted  with  high-back  revolving 
chairs.  In  connection  with  the  announcement  of  these  cars  the 
reporter  gathers  that  the  Southern  Pacific  at  present  feeds  14,000 
people  a  day  on  its  dining  cars  and  at  its  hotels.  The  number  of 
meals  served  in  the  dining  cars  in  a  year  is  2,750,000;  on  the 
steamers  of  the  company,  1,100,000;  and  at  station  restaurants, 
1,000,(XX).  The  average  receipts  per  meal  are  about  65  cents  on 
dining  cars  and  about  30  cents  on  steamers  and  at  stations.  The 
number  of  employees  in  this  department  is  1,200.  The  annual 
expenses  amount  to  $1,000,000  for  supplies;  $600,000  for  wages 
and  $500,000  for  other  expenses,  including  $12,000  a  year  for  the 
flowers  with  which  to  decorate  the  tables  of  the  dining  cars. 

Corporation  Records  in  Washington. 
The  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular, approved  by  President  Taft,  prescribing  the  rules  to  be 
followed  in  giving  out  information  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
Treasury  by  corporations  in  connection  with  the  payment  of 
the  annual  corporation  tax.  If  any  other  departments  of  the 
government  desire  information  of  this  kind,  as  for  use  in  legal 
proceedings,  the  application  for  permission  to  inspect  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney-General.  A  shareholder  may  see  the  re- 
turns of  his  corporation  upon  application  in  writing,  giving  his 
reasons,  and  proving  that  he  is  a  shareholder.  Any  person,  on 
making  written  application  and  giving  suitable  reasons,  may  see 
the  returns  of  all  corporations  whose  stock  is  listed  on  duly 
organized  stock  exchanges  in  this  country,  and  all  corporations 
whose  stock  is  advertised  or  offered  to  the  public  by  the  cor- 
poration itself  for  sale.  Returns  can  only  be  seen  in  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  at  Washington,  and 
the  applicant  must  appear  in  person.  No  copies  of  returns  will 
be  furnished  except  to  the  corporation  making  them. 

An  Argument  for  Government  Ownership? 

The  following  newspaper  despatches,  turning  up  so  nearly 
simultaneously,   are    worth    considering  together : 

"Washington,  Nov.  21. —  *  *  *  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  counsel 
for  the  traffic  committee  of  the  national  associat'on  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  outlined  the  case  of  the  shippers.  *  *  *.  'We 
shall  show  you  how  scientific  management,  when  applied  to 
the  simple  operation  of  loading  a  railway  car  with  pig  iron, 
increased  the  performance  of  the  individual  worker  from  12^ 
to  47  tons  *  *  *.  Besides  economies  from  the  introduction 
of  scientific  management,  there  are,  as  we  shall  show  you,  other 
economies  possible  in  railway  operation,  attainable  under  the 
present  system  of  management  by  the  introduction  of  new  de- 
vices like  the  substitution  of  machines  for  hand  labor.  For  in- 
stance, for  comparatively  small  capital  expenditures,  large 
economies  are  believed  to  be  possible  through  the  use  of  appro- 
priate machinery  in  the  handling  of  freight,  in  loading  and  un- 
loading, warehousing  and  accounting ;  thus  not  only  reducing 
the  terminal  expense,  but  overcoming  the  congestion  of  the 
terminals.' " — New  York  Eveing  Post. 

"W.-^SHiNGTON,  Nov.  22. — Unionism  exacts  an  annual  tribute 
of  $778,000  from  one  bureau  alone  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. Each  year  this  large  sum  is  contributed  from  the 
federal  treasury  to  the  union  plate  printers  employed  in  the 
bureau  of  engraving  and  printing.  This  $778,000  represents  the 
amount  that  would  be  saved  annually  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment if  power  presses  were  introduced  into  the  bureau  in  place 
of  the  old  hand  roller  presses  now  used  in  turning  out  bonds, 
notes  and  checks.  An  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1898  at  the 
instance  of  union  labor  has  prevented  the  introduction  of  this 
economy.  The  total  plate  printers  have  been  adroit  in  the 
methods  they  have  adopted  to  entrench  themselves  in  Congress. 
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They  have  sent  speakers  out  to  aid  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives  in  Congress  and  on  several  occasions  have  pre- 
sented to  influential  members  of  both  the  house  and  the. senate 
beautifully  engrossed  resolutions  certifying  that  said  member 
or  senator  was  a  friend  of  union  labor." — New  York  Sun, 
Nov.  23. 


platform  lighting  and  are  controlled  by  switches  from  the  ticket 
office.  The  building  was  designed  by  the  bridge  and  building  de- 
partment of  the  company,  C.  F.  Loweth,  engineer  and  super- 
intendent bridges  and  buildings,  and  J.  A.  Lindstrand,  architect. 
The  work  is  being  done  under  contract  by  Olson  &  Johnson, 
contractors,  Missoula,   Mont. 


Standard    Height  of  Drawbars. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Coniniission  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  Congress  of  April  14,  1910,  whereby  it  was  authorized  to 
modify  or  change  and  to  prescribe  the  standard  height  of  draw- 
bars and  to  fix  the  time  within  which  such  modification  or  change 
shall  become  effective  and  obligatory,  has  ordered :  That  (except 
on  cars  specified  in  the  proviso  in  section  6  of  the  Safety  Appli- 
ance Act  of  March  2,  1893,  as  the  same  was  amended  April  1, 
1896),  the  standard  height  of  drawbars  heretofore  designated  in 
compliance  with  law  is  hereby  modified  and  changed  in  the  man- 
ner hereinafter  prescribed — to  wit:  The  maximum  height  of 
drawbars  for  freight  cars  measured  perpendicularly  from  the 
level  of  the  tops  of  rails  to  the  centers  of  drawbars  for  standard- 
gage  railways  in  the  United  States  subject  to  said  act  shall  be 
34^  in.,  and  the  minimum  height  of  drawbars  for  freight  cars 
on  such  standard-gage  railways  measured  in  the  same  manner 
shall  be  31 J4  in.,  and  on  narrow-gage  railways  in  the  United 
States  subject  to  said  act  the  maximum  height  of  drawbars  for 
freight  cars  measured  from  the  level  of  the  tops  of  rails  to  the 
centers  of  drawbars  shall  be  26  in.,  and  the  minimum  height  of 
drawbars  for  freight  cars  on  such  narrow-gage  railways  meas- 
ured in  the  same  manner  shall  be  23  in.,  and  on  2-foot  gage  rail- 
ways in  the  United  States  subject  to  said  act  the  maximum 
height  of  drawbars  for  freight  cars  measured  from  the  level  of 
the  tops  of  rails  to  the  centers  of  drawbars  shall  be  17}4  in.,  and 
the  minimum  height  of  drawbars  for  freight  cars  on  such  2-foot 
gage  railways  measured  in  the  same  manner  shall  be  14}/^  in. 
Such  modification  or  change  shall  become  effective  and  obligatory 
December  31,  1910. 

New     Passenger     Station     for     the     Milwaukee     Road     at 
Missoula. 

.^n  officer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pugct  Sound  furnishes 
the  following  description  of  the  new  passenger  station  at  Mis- 
soula, Mont.,  now  under  construction  by  that  company  : 

The  station  consists  of  two  detached  buildings;  a  main  building 
44  ft.  by  94  ft.,  two  stories  high ;  and  a  baggage  and  express 
annex  28  ft.  by  76  ft.,  one  story  high.  The  first  floor  of  the 
main  building  contains  a  large  general  waiting  room,  smoking 
room,  ticket  office,  women's  rest  room,  men's  and  women's  toilet 
rooms,  tower  entrance  vestibule,  and  rear  hall  and  stairway 
leading  to  the  second  floor.  The  second  floor  will  contain  offices 
for  the  division  superintendent,  superintendent's  clerks,  train- 
master, roadmatser,  telegraph  and  telephone  department,  division 
engineer,  bridge  and  building  department,  division  freight  and 
passenger  agents,  store  room  for  records,  and  toilets.  The  bag- 
gage and  express  annex,  in  addition  to  ample  baggage  and  ex- 
press rooms,  contains  a  battery  room  and  the  steam  heating  plant. 

The  exterior  presents  a  pleasing  appearance  with  its  two  towers 
as  a  mark  of  special  distinction.  The  color  scheme  of  the  ex- 
terior has  been  taken  care  of  by  selecting  such  materials  as  will 
produce  desirable  contrasts  in  the  buildings  themselves  and  with 
their  surroundings.  The  base  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  above  the 
platform  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  which  harmonizes  with  the 
heavy  belt  courses  and  other  stone  trimmings,  all  of  which  are 
of  buff  Bedford  stone.  Above  the  base  the  exterior  walls  are 
of  mottled  cream  colored  pressed  brick  and  the  roofs  of  red 
Spanish  tile.  The  cornice  ovcriiang  is  just  enough  to  well  pro- 
tect but  not  dwarf  the  appearance  of  the  buildings. 

The  first  floor  of  the  main  building  is  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction,  finished  with  Akron  red  and  black  tile,  laid  with 
wide  joints  of  black  cement  mortar.  The  waiting  rooms  will 
have  beamed  ceilings  and  high  paneled  wooden  wainscoting. 
Ail  interior  trim  will  be  of  fir,  neatly  moulded  and  stained  mis- 
sion finish,  with  hardwood  settees,  etc.,  to  harmoni/c.  The  light- 
ing will  iiulude  both  gas  and  electricity,  so  arranged  that  a  maxi- 
mum, miniimun  or  intermediate  amount  of  light  can  be  had  for 
ail  rooms  of  the  first  story.  There  will  be  both  combination 
and  ceiling  light  fixtures  controlled  by  switches.  The  exterior 
lights  placed  on  under  side  of  cornice  brackets  arc  intended  for 


Investment  as  Distinct  from  Speculation. 

About  99  per  cent,  of  the  shareholders  who  received  their 
dividends  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock  on  Wednesday  have 
filed  permanent  dividend  orders  with  the  railway.  The  total 
number  of  shareholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  No- 
vember 5  was  64,869,  and  all  but  617  of  these  have  filed  their 
permanent  dividend  orders  with  the  company. 


Hearings  by  the  Hadley  Commission. 

The  commission  to  investigate  questions  pertaining  to  the 
issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railways,  which  was  appointed 
by  the  president  in  accordance  with  section  16  of  the  Mann- 
Elkins  law  of  last  June,  and  of  which  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Hadley 
is  chairman,  held  its  first  public  hearing  in  Washington  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week.  The  first  day's  session  was  devoted  wholly 
to  hearing  the  views  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
Clements.  Mr.  Clements  said  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  on  record  as  favoring  a  physical  valuation  of 
railways  and  federal  control  of  stock  and  bond  issues  of  inter- 
state carriers,  but  no  plan  for  valuation  had  been  worked  out ; 
such  a  valuation  would  be  a  formidable  task.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  physical  valuation  alone  would  not  be  a  proper 
basis  for  rate  making.  The  bill  presented  in  Congress  last  win- 
ter contained  a  provision  prohibiting  railways  from  selling  their 
stocks  and  bonds  below  par.  This  was  one  of  the  things  that 
killed  the  bill.  Sales  below  par  are  made  to  induce  investment 
in  speculative  construction,  but  Mr.  Clements  thought  that  the 
period  of  speculative  railway  building  was  past.  Except  in  the 
far  West  there  is  no  speculative  railway  construction  now  going 
on.  He  denounced  stock  bonuses  as  vicious;  but  railways  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  betterments  and  to  settle 
debts.  In  a  law  to  control  the  issue  of  securities  it  would  be 
fair  to  make  a  difference  between-  old  roads  and  new  roads. 
The  witness  thought  that  a  national  incorporation  law  would  be 
useless  unless  it  could  be  made  compulsory.  Without  uniformity 
there  can  be  no  complete  regulation.  Capitalization  abuses  can- 
not be  corrected  by  publicity  alone,  for  as  a  rule  publicity  does 
not  come  until  after  the  abuse  has  been  consummated. 

On  Tuesday  the  commission  listened  to  W.  P.  Hall,  chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission,  and  to  James  F. 
Jackson,  former  chairman  of  the  same  commission.  Mr.  Jack- 
son thinks  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  federal  government 
to  regfulate  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  as  strictly  as  was 
done  by  the  former  Massachusetts  law.  Mr.  Hall  thought  that 
the  law  should  permit  the  issue  of  securities  at  less  than  par 
or  else  recognize  higher  dividends.  Where  stock  is  sold  at  less 
than  par  the  price  might  be  stamped  on  the  question  if  a 
reasonable  return  is  a  local  one.  What  is  considered  a  fair  divi- 
dend in  Arizona  would  be  unduly  high  in  Massachusetts. 

Chairman  Hadley  asked  if  the  electrification  of  existing  rail- 
ways could  be  considered  speculative  building,  justifying  the 
issue  of  securities  at  less  than  par.  Mr.  Hall  did  not  think  so. 
He  said  that  such  improvements  and  the  building  of  terminals, 
like  the  Pennsylvania  station  in  New  York,  gave  benefits  to  the 
public  justifying  a  slight  increase  in  rates,  if  necessary. 

J.  J.  Hill  on  the  Outlook. 

That  the  United  States— and  the  world,  in  fact — will  soon  har- 
vest the  fruit  of  extravagance,  J.  J.  Hiii  is  absolutely  positive. 
The  country  faces  no  panic  and  matters  will  linally  adjust  them- 
selves ;  but  the  American  people  are  too  complacent.  They  spend 
too  freely  and  are  greatly  inclined  to  take  a  rosy  view  of  things 
entirely  unwarranted  by  circumstances. 

"Kxtravagance  has  been  our  great  fault.  We  have  been 
wasting  entirely  too  much  in  non-productive  undertakings.  As  a 
rule  we  have  been  given  too  much  to  adornments.  We  liave 
become  obsessed  with  'the  city  beautiful'  in  municipai  affairs. 
We  have  followed  like  policies  in  the  state  anil  natioiud  govern- 
ments,     rtattlcships,   not  only   in   tiiis  covintry,  but   also   abroad, 
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arr  illtiitlration!!  of  tlir  cxtravaRJiiice  in  whirli  the  world  han  been 
liliiMKril  fur  the  last  twn  ilri-a<lr!».  The  iiuincy  fur  the  constriic- 
lii'ii  i)f  llicsc  lian  lircii  witlnlrawn  frum  coiiiiiiniial  oirclrn  ami  al- 
most an  K<>u(l  at  S(|iiaii(lrrril  no  far  a<i  niiy  taiiKil'lc  rrttirii!!  can  l)c 
ol>scrvc<l. 

"If  a  ninn  buy.*  n  farm  ami  cnllivalc*  it,  he  contriluilcH  lo  llio 
niaiorial  wraith  of  society.  If  he  (icrniilit  the  land  to  lit-  idle 
he  ban  nnbtraeled  from  the  K<'neral  wealth  by  withdrawinx  his 
money  from  commerce  and  investing  it  in  a  non-prolilahle  i-iitrr- 
prise.  'I'his  illn.stration  serves  to  indicate  our  trend  in  all  de- 
partments of  our  Kovermnent. 

"Do  yon  hear  of  any  Renerally  systematic  plans  for  improve- 
ments during  the  next  year?  There  is  none.  Factories  and 
such  other  enterprises  which  are  productive  in  their  nature  and 
which  contribute  to  wealth  arc  not  contemplated  by  those  who 
have  the  money  to  invest.  This  means  that  those  who  have 
nolhiiiK  to  sell  but  their  time  will  be  without  employment.  There 
will  have  to  he  shutting:  down  of  liie  mines  because  iron  and 
coal  and  otiier  minerals  that  go  into  production  of  commercial 
articles  will  not  be  in  demand.  The  same  might  be  said  about 
the  bunher  business  and  other   forms  of  activity. 

"In  preparing  our  Cireat  Northern  orders  for  next  year  we 
find  that  we  arc  going  to  need  very  few  supplies.  This  is  be- 
cause wc  are  making  no  extensions.  Last  year  wc  ordered 
245.000  tons  of  rails  and  had  no  surplus.  •  For  the  next  year 
we  will  need  only  about  70,000  tons.  Last  year  we  had  to  have 
ll.OlX)  new  freight  cars;  this  year  wc  shall  need  but  3,000.  Last 
year  a  large  luunber  of  passenger  coaches;  this  year  we  shall 
nec<l  none.  We  ordered  over  300  locomotives  last  year ;  twenty 
new  ones  will  be  an  abundance  for  next  season." — Newspaper 
htteriitw. 

A  Very   Unusual   News  Item. 

I''oliowiiig  out  its  policy  adopted  a  year  ago  of  sharing  the 
benetits  of  increased  business  with  employees,  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company  has  voluntarily  increased  the  wages  of  all- 
motormen,  conductors  and  guards  employed  on  its  elevated  and 
surface  lines,  by  sums  equal  to  5  per  cent.  The  increase  becomes 
effective  January  1.  and  will  add  about  $300,000  to  the  year's 
payroll.  The  higher  wages  will  be  10  per  cent,  above  the 
level  of  January  1,  1910,  a  general  increase  having  been  made 
on  .'\pril  1  last. 

The  new  scale  is  based  in  part  on  the  employees'  period  of 
continuous  service  with  the  company.  This  system  has  been 
found  to  be  very  successful  in  securing  loyalty  to  the  company. 
The  increase  affects  more  than  4,000  men,  most  of  whom  re- 
ceived advances  last  year.  The  general  manager  says  that  the 
increases  were  made  without  any  demands  from  the  men,  and 
that  there  was  no  hint  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  scale. 
There  is  no  union  among  these  employees,  and  the  company  has 
followed  the  policy  of  giving  its  men  higher  wages  as  rapidly  as 
increased  travel  justified  them.  Futile  efforts  have  been  made  at 
various  times  by  special  organizers  to  build  up  a  union  in  Brook- 
lyn, but  the  men  have  steadfastly  refused  to  be  organized. 

Pennsylvania    Station    in    New   York. 

The  new  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Xew  York 
City  was  opened  for  general  business  last  Sunday,  according  to 
announcement,  the  express  trains  to  and  from  the  West  and 
South  beginning  to  use  the  station  at  12:02  a.  m.  A  part  of 
the  station  had  been  in  use  by  the  trains  of  the  Long  Island  for 
about  two  months.  On  the  opening  day  about  100,000  people 
visited  the  station  simply  as  sight-seers.  These,  according  to  a 
morning  paper,  came  en  masse  to  gape  at  this  fresh  mechanical 
miracle.  "In  thousands  they  flooded  the  acres  of  its  floor  space, 
gazed  like  awestruck  pigmies  at  the  vaulted  ceilings  far  above 
them,  inspected  curiously  the  tiny  details  of  the  place,  so  beauti- 
fully finished,  on  their  own  level,  and  pressed  like  caged  creatures 
against  the  grill  which  looked  down  upon  subterranean  tracks, 
trains  and  platforms.  W.  W.  Egan,  the  station  master,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  some  of  them  had  been  there  all  night.  There 
was  no  let  up  all  day. 

"Aside  from  its  colossal  dimensions  and  great  distances,  the 
most  noteworthy  feature  of  this  human  achievement  is  its  silence. 
It's  too  big  to  be  noisy,  too  dignified  in  its  spaciousness  for 
staccato  sounds.  The  steady  hum  of  its  tense  life  spells  only 
peace,  like  the  drone  of  bees  in  a  summer  garden.    The  stealthy 


trains  circulate  in  it*  underworld  unnoticed.  Kvcn  the  an- 
notmcern'  calls  fade  into  f.iraway  %ui\v„  echoing  in  a  canyon. 

"The  hordcN  of  siKlitsccrs  caused  no  indigestion  in  the  huge 
maw  of  thit  monster.  I'asscngrrs  came  and  went  or  waited  with- 
out inconvenience  or  crowding,  though  they  were  outnumbered 
fifty  to  one  by  the  sightscrrs.  ♦  •  ♦  Some  delays  occurred 
m  the  e.irly  morning,  but  as  the  day  wore  on  and  the  shifting 
rrews  became  more  familiar  with  their  duties  the  time  tabic  was 
.idhcred  to  much  more  closely.  In  the  afternoon  the  only  ap- 
preciable delay  was  the  case  of  the  Southern  Railway  Express, 
due  to  leave  at  4:38.  For  threc-ciuarters  of  an  hour  after  the 
time  set  no  cars  appeared  on  the  track,  but  the  wonders  of  the 
place  engaged  the  attention  of  the  passengers  and  they  discussed 
them  quietly  with  one  another  or  with  the  red-capped  porters 
presiding  over  their  hand  baggage,  forgetting  to  complain." 

Views  of  the  interior  of  this  station  were  published  in  the 
Railway  Arc  Gazette  April  15  last,  page  998,  and  other  de- 
scriptive articles  have  been  given  as  follows:  February  9  and 
May  25,  1906,  floor  plans  and  architect's  perspectives;  August 
20,   1909,  page  328,  exterior  view  of  the  completed  building. 

I'"ollowing  the  announcement  by  the  Pennsylvania  of  a  com- 
plete hourly  express  train  service  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia which  met,  and  more  than  met,  the  hourly  schedules  of 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey-Philadelphia  &  Reading  line,  which 
have  been  in  effect  for  several  years  past,  the  Central  announced 
that  all  of  its  two-hour  trains  between  these  cities  would  be 
quickened  to  run  through  in  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes;  and 
additional  trains  were  put  on  also,  making  the  service  about 
the  same  in  frequency  as  that  of  the  Pennsylvania.  The  an- 
nouncement calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  Philadelphia  pas- 
sengers the  Central  is  the  only  line  having  a  downtown  station  in 
New  York.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Pennsylvania  continues 
to  run  a  few  Philadelphia  expresses  to  and  from  the  old  terminus 
at  Jersey  City — two  eastward  in  the  morning  and  three  west- 
ward at  night.  These  trains  have  connections  at  Manhattan 
Transfe'r  to  or  from  the  Thirty-second  street  station. 

Under  the  new  schedules  Central-Reading  expresses  run  from 
Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia  and  vice  versa  in  96  minutes,  equal 
to  56.25  miles  an  hour. 

The  franchise  from  the  City  of  New  York  authorizing  the 
Pennsylvania  tunnels  and  station  was  granted  October  9,  1902. 
and  the  first  work  was  begun  on  June  10,  1903.  Work  on  the 
station  was  started  May  1,  1904,  so  that  practically  six  years  and 
seven  months  were  consumed  in  making  the  excavations  for 
the  foundations  of  the  building  and  in  constructing  it.  To  clear 
the  eight  acres  of  ground  occupied  by  the  station  meant  the 
razing  of  some  five  hundred  buildings,  among  which  were  a 
number  of  churches.  The  stone  work  of  the  station  was  com- 
pleted on  July  31,  1909.  A  total  of  550,000  cubic  feet  of  "Milford 
pink  granite"  have  been  utilized  in  the  construction  and  orna- 
mentation of  the  building. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  this  station  and  the  transfer 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Pennsylvania's  passenger  car  storage  and 
cleaning  to  Sunnyside,  east  of  Long  Island  City,  about  400 
families  of  employees  of  the  company  are  moving  from  Jersey 
City  to  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

Good    Roads  Association. 

The  American  Association  of  Highway  Improvement  was 
organized  at  Washmgton,  D.  C,  November  22,  and  permanent 
headquarters  will  be  established  in  that  city.  The  officers  are 
L.  W.  Page,  director  of  the  United  States  bureau  of  public  roads, 
president;  W.  C.  Brown,  president  of  the  New  York  Central, 
vice-president;  Lee  McClung,  treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
treasurer,  and  J.  R.  Pennypacker,  secretary.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors includes  L.  W.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern, 
chairman;  James  McCrea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania;  W.  \V. 
Finley,  president  of  the  Southern;  B.  F.  Yoakum  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco ;  L.  \V.  Page  and  A.  G.  Spaulding. 

The   American   Society  of   Mechanical    Engineers. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  society  will  be 
held  in  the  Engineering  Societies  Building.  New  York,  be- 
ginning Tuesday  evening,  December  6.  which  will  be  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  presidential  address,  and  of  a  recep- 
tion by  the  president  and  the  president-elect.  The  profes- 
sional   papers   to    be    presented    are    unusual    in    variety    and 
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merit.  On  Wednesday  morning,  following  the  transaction 
of  business,  an  account  of  the  joint  meeting  in  England  will 
be  given  by  the  secretary,  Calvin  VV.  Rice;  and  there  will 
also  be  a  paper  by  George  A.  Orrok  of  the  New  York  Edi- 
son Company,  on  the  transmission  of  heat  in  surface  con- 
densation. On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  session  on  steam  en- 
gineering will  be  held,  with  a  paper  on  carbon  dioxide  as  an 
index  to  combustion,  by  E.  A.  Uehling  of  the  Uehling  In- 
strument Company;  two  accounts  of  tests  on  steam  turbines 
in  the  locality  of  San  Francisco,  one  by  S.  L.  Naphtaly  of  the 
City  Electric  Company,  and  the  other  by  F.  H.  Varney  of  the 
iPacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  Other  related  topics  will 
also  be  presented.  The  reception  by  the  local  membership 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening  instead  of  Thursday 
evening,  as  heretofore. 

On  Thursday  there  will  be  three  sessions:  one  in  the 
morning  upon  miscellaneous  topics;  and  in  the  afternoon 
two  simultaneous  sessions,  a  machine  shop  meeting  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  grinding,  with  papers  by  C.  H.  Norton  of 
the  Norton  Grinding  Company,  W.  A.  Viall  of  the  Brown 
&  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  and  B.  M.  W.  Hanson  of 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company;  and  the  meeting  of  the 
gas  power  section,  beginning  with  a  paper  by  E.  P.  Cole- 
man upon  the  blast-furnace  gas-power  installation  of  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company.  On  Thursday  evening  there 
will  be  an  address  by  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner.  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Munich,  on  the  industrial  continuation  schools 
of  Munich.  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  has  been  foremost  among 
educators  in  Europe  in  bringing  industrial  establishments  into 
co-operative  relations  with  the  public  school  system.  So 
much  importance  is  attached  to  this  address  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  the  session  a  joint  meeting  with  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  is  a 
brilliant  lecturer,  and  the  opportunity  for  hearing  so  distin- 
guished an  educator  is  exceptional.  Friday  will  be  devoted 
to  excursions  to  points  of  engineering  interest,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  the  out-of-town  members  to  become  more  fa- 
miliar with  New  York,  as  well  as  concluding  the  meeting  in 
an  informal  way  which  should  give  opportunity  for  increased 
acquaintanceship  in   the  society. 

Canadian   Society  of  Civil    Engineers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  mining  section,  held  November  24  in 
Montreal,  a  lecture  on  '"Railway  Construction  and  Tropical 
Experiences  in  the  Gold  Mines  of  Ashanti,  West  Africa," 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  was  given  by  Hilder  Daw. 

MEETINGS    AND    CONVENTIONS. 

The  following  list  gtves  names  of  secretaries,  dales  of  next  or  regular 
meetings,  and  places  of  meeting. 

Ai«  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  S3  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
American   Associatiok  of  Demurrage  Officers. — A.  G.  Thomason,   Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;  next  meeting,  June  22,   1911;   Niagara  Falls,   N.  Y. 
American  Association  of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents. — C.  M. 

Burt,    Boston,   Mass.;   next  meeting,   St.   Paul.   Minn.,    1911. 
American    Association   of    Local    Freight    Agents'   Association. — G.    W. 

Dennison,   Pennsylvania   Co.,   Toledo,   Ohio. 
American    Association    of    Railroad    Superintendents. — O.     G.     Fetter, 

Carew  building,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
American   Electric   Railway  Association. — H.    C.    Donecker,   29   W.   39th 

St.,   New  York. 
American   Railway  Association. — W.  F.  Allen,  24  Park  Place,  New  York. 
Ameritan   Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.   W.,  Chicago;    Sept.    1719.    1911;   Si.    Louis,    Mo. 
American    Railway    Engineering    and    Maintenance    of    Way    Associa- 
tion.— E.    IL    Fritch,    Monadnock    building,    Chicago;    March    21-23, 

1911.   Chicago. 
American   Railway  Industrial  Association. — C.  L.  Stewart,  St.  L.  S.  W. 

Ry.,  St.   Louis,   Mo.;   May  6.   1911;   Detroit,  Mich. 
American   Railway   Master   Mecnanics'   Association. — J.  W.   Taylor,   Old 

Colony  building,  Chicago;  June  14-16,  1911,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — O.  T.  Harroun,  Bloom- 

ington.  III. 
American    Roadhuilders'    Association. — Dec.    6-9;    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
American   .SnrirrY   fhr  Tfsting   Materials. — Prof.   E.   Mnrburg,  University 

of   Prnn.<ylvania,    IMiiL-idclphin.    Pa. 
American   Society  of   Civii.   Engineers. — C.    W.    Hunt,   220   W.    57rh    St., 

New  York;    1st  and  3d  Wednesdays,  except  July  and  August;  annual, 

Jan.    18-19,   New   York. 
American    Society   of    ENoiNEERiNa   Contractors. — I).    J.    Ilanrr,    13    Park 

Row,  New  York. 


American    Society  of   Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin   W.    Rice,   29   W. 

29th  St.,  New  York;  annual,  Dec.  6-9;  New  York. 
.Association    of    American    Railway    Accounting    Officers. — C.    G.    Phil- 
lips,   143   Dearborn    St..   Chicago;    April   26,    1911;    New  Orleans,   La. 
Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — J.  R.  McSherry,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago; May,  1911;  Montreal,  Can. 
•Association   of   Railway   Electrical   Engineers. — G.   B.   Colegrove,   I.   C. 

R.R.,  Chicago. 
Association  of   Railway  Telegraph   Superintendents. — P.   W.   Drew,   135 

Adams  St.,  Chicago;  June   19,   1911;    Boston,  Mass. 
Association    of    Transportation    and    Car    Accounting    Officers. — G.    P. 

Conard,   24  Park   Place,   New  York;   Dec.   13-14,   1910,  Chicago;  June 

20-2  K  1911,  Cape  May  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian     Railway    Club. — James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.;   1st  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;   Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  413  Dorches- 
ter   St.,    Montreal,    Que.;    Thursdays;    Montreal,    annual,    last    week 
January. 
Car   Foreman's   Association    of   Chicago. — Aaron   Kline,   841    North   SOth 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Central    Railway   Club. — H.    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty   St.,   New    York;    2d 

Friday  in  January,  March,  May,  Sept.  and  Nov.;   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 
Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul. — D.  F.  Jurgensen,  116  Winter  St., 

St.  Paul;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;   St.  Paul. 
Engineers'    Society   of   Pennsylvania. — E.   R.   Dasher,   Box   704,    Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — E.  K.  Hiles,  803  Fulton 

building,    Pittsburgh;    1st   and    3d   Tuesday;    annual,    Jan.    17,    1911; 

Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot  R.R., 

Richmond,  Va.;   20th  annual,  June  21,  1911;   St.  Paul,  Minn. 
General    Superintendents'   Association   of  Chicago. — H.    D.   Judson,   209 

East     Adams     St.,     Chicago;     Wednesday     preceding     3d     Thursday; 

Chicago. 
Indianapolis   Railway  and   Mechanical   Club. — B.    S.    Downey,   C,   H.   & 

D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
International   Master   Boiler   Makers'   Association. — Harry   D.   Vought, 

95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  next  convention,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Interna!  loNAL    Railway    Fuel    Association. — D.    B.    Sebastian,    La    Salle 

St.  Station,  Chicago;  May  15-18,  1911;  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
International   Railway    General    F'oremen's  Association. — L.   H.    Bryan, 

D.  &  I.  R.  Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
International  R.\ilway  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  Lima,  Ohio. 
International  Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11   Brussels;    1915,  Berlin. 
Iowa    Railway    Club. — W.    B.    Harrison,   Union    Station,    Des   Moines,    la.; 

2d   Friday  in  month,  except  July  and  August;  Des  Moines. 
Master   Car    Builders'    .Association. — J.    W.    Taylor,    Old   Colony   building, 

Chicago;  June   19-21,   1911,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Master    Car   and   Locomotive   Painters'    Association,    of   United   States 

and  Canada. — A.  P.   Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,   Mass. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.;   Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club. — H.   D.  Vought,  95   Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;  New  York. 
North-West  Railway  Club. — T.  W.  Flannagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;  1st  Tues. 

after    2d    Mon.,    except   June,   July,    .August;    alternately    at    St.    Paul 

ar.d  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Northern  Railway  Club. — C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.;  4th  Saturday; 

Uuluth,    Minn. 
Omaita  Railway  Club. — -A.  H.   Christiansen,   Barker  Blk. ;  second  Wed. 
Railway   Club   of   K\nsas   City. — C.    Manlove,    1008   Walnut   St.,   Kansas 

City;  3d  Friday  in  month;  Kansas  City. 
Railway   Club   of   Pittsburgh. — C.    W.    AUeman,    P.    &   L.    E.,    Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  -August;  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Signal  .Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  12  North  Linden  St., 
Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Railway  Storekeepers'  .Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  Collinwood, 
Ohio;  annual.  May,   1911. 

RiCH.MOND  Railroad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond,  Va.;  2d  Monday, 
except  June,  July  and  August. 

Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  .Association. — Walter  E.  Emery, 
P.  &  P.   U.  Ry.,  Peoria,   III.;  Oct.,   1911;   St.   Louis. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;  St.  Louis. 

Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 

Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  & 
\V.    P.    Ry.,    Montgomery,   Ala. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Prudential 
hidg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  3d  Thurs.;  Jan.,  April,  .August  and  Nov.; 
.AlLnnta. 

Toledo  Transportation  Club. — L.  G.  Macomber,  Woolson  Spice  Co..  To- 
ledo;  1st  Sat.;  annual.  May  6,  1911;  Toledo. 

Transportation  Club  of  Buffalo. — J.  M.  Sells,  Buflalo;  1st  Sat.  ofter  1st 
Wed.;   annual,    Dec.    13,    1910;    ButTalo.    N.   V. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  last 
'luesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  .August;   New   York. 

Traffic  Club  of  I'lTrsauRi-.H. —  T.  J.  Walters,  Oliver  building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  incctiiiKs  moiilhly;  ritlsburgli. 

Train  Pespatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stew- 
art  Ave.,  Chicago;   annual,   June   20,    1911;    Baltimore,    Md. 

Travei  ing  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  11.  R.. 
Earn   IlutTalo,  N.  Y. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Clob.— W.  II.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707.  Win- 
nipeg,  Man.:   Jd   Monday,  except  June,  July  and   .August;   Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Ci.ut.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building.  Chicago;  3d 
Tuesday  of  eoch  month,  except  June,  July  and   August. 

Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angler.  First  National  Bank  bldg.. 
Chicago;    annual,   Jan.    17-19,    1911;    Chicago. 
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Oil  Sunday  In.-H  the  Oliio  river  nt  I'itt!ibtirt(li  w;i«  IiikIi  cnmiRli 
to  Hon!  coiil  l»iai«,  ftir  the  lirM  time  in  five  month:*,  iiiul  hoalu 
carrying  iilunit  (nur  million  hushcis  were  started  down  the  river ; 
alto  several  lluuiinnd  tons  of  iron  and  steel  products. 

At  a  recent  nieetioR  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  passcnRer  ofhcers  of 
the  lines  cnterinK  St.  Louis  n  report  was  received  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  lo  invrstiRatc  the  dcsirahility  and  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  joint  down-town  ticket  oflicc.  The  committee 
favored  the  plan  and  mentioned  four  possible  locations.  It  was 
decidc»l,  however,  to  make  further  inciuirics  rcRarding  a  proper 
location,  and  the  matter  will  be  reported  on  at  a  meeting  on  the 
second  Monday  in  l)ccend)er. 

The  Transportation  Club  of  Cincinnati  is  to  be  rejuvenated. 
A  lease  has  been  taken  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Harrison  build- 
ing in  the  central  business  district,  and  a  committee  of  26  will 
furnish  the  rooms  and  make  a  program  for  the  year  that,  it 
is  expected,  will  attract  the  leading  transportation  men. 
The  following  committee  will  have  general  cliarge  of  the 
campaign  for  new  members :  C.  V.  Shinkle,  chairman ;  C.  L. 
Nether'land.  J.  H.  Bunker,  Walter  G.  Remelin,  William  Fallon 
and  r.  H.  Talbot. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  which  met  at 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  on  November  23.  adopted  resolutions  favor- 
ing valuation  of  railways,  the  prescription  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  rates  to  gulf  ports  on  the  basis  of  distance, 
the  enactment  of  a  law  by  Congress  to  regulate  the  issuance  of 
stocks  and  bonds  by  railways  "without  intrenching  on  the  rights 
of  States  to  regulate  their  corporate  afTairs,"  the  enforcement  by 
the  President  of  the  anti-trust  laws  against  rail  and  water  car- 
riers as  well  as  other  otTending  corporations,  and  the  infliction  of 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  as  a  remedy  for  violations  of  the 
anti-trust  law. 

A  conference  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  attorneys  representing  a  number  of  railways  took  place  at 
Washington  Nov.  28,  The  first  question  discussed  was  whether 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  as  amended  should  be  applied  to 
import  and  export  business :  Whether  it  in  effect  prevents  the 
carrier  charging  less  for  the  haul  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
interior  destination  on  business  coming  from  a  foreign  country 
than  it  charges  on  the  same  commodity  from  the  interior  bound 
to  the  same  destination,  the  commodity  being  of  domestic  origin. 
George  iStuart  Patterson  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  rep- 
resenting the  carriers  generally  contended  that  the  law  did  not 
apply  to  import  and  export  rates.  He  relied  largely  on  the 
history  of  the  law  itself  and  constructions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  In  referring  to  the  history  of  the  law 
he  quoted  extensively  from  debates  in  Congress  delivered  at  the 
time  of  its  passage.  F.  H.  Wood,  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco supported  Mr.  Patterson  in  his  view  of  the  case.  E.  C. 
Lindley  of  the  Great  Northern  and  F.  C.  Dillard  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  lines  disagreed  with  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, these  attorneys  contending  that  the  law  did  apply  to 
import  and  export  rates.  Mr.  Wood  discussed  that  phase  of  the 
law  Telating  to  the  absorption  of  switching  charges  by  the  car- 
rier on  business  from  competitive  points  while  refusing  to  ab- 
sorb switching  charges  on  business  from  non-competitive  points. 
He  contended  that  such  practice  did  not  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  R.  Walton  Moore,  special 
counsel  of  railways  in  the  southeast,  closed  the  discussion  by 
saying  that  at  first  advised  concerning  the  effect  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  law  he  was  confident  that  it  was  not  applicable  to 
export  and  import  business,  but  as  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject had  progressed  he  had  been  thrown  into  complete  bewilder- 
ment as  to  what  the  proper  construction  of  the  law  should  be. 

Representatives  of  transcontinental  lines  have  discussed  the 
advisability  of  increasing  the  class  rates  from  the  East  to  Pa- 
cific coast  terminals  so  as  to  make  them  exceed  the  rates  fixed 
by  the  commission  as  reasonable  to  Reno  and  other  interme- 
diate points.  The  first-class  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco is  now  $3  per  100  pounds  and  the  commission  having  fixed 
the  rate  of  $3.50  as  reasonable  to  Reno,  the  carriers  will  prob- 
ably ask  to  make  the  rate  to  Pacific  coast  terminals  somewhat 
more  than  the  Reno  rate.     They  have  not  filed  any  such  new 


ichcdiilei  with  the  Intcmtatc  Commerce  Commiii»ion.  The  clasi 
rate*  to  the  Pacific  coast  apply  to  only  3  per  cent,  of  the 
traffic  that  reaches  these  points,  it  ii  »aid.  It  is  al»o  stated  that 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  carrier*  to  attempt  to 
obtain    any    increaie   on    their   commodity    rales   lo   the    Pacific 

i-o;ist. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commitslon   Hearing  at  Waihinflton  on 
Freight  Rate   Increases. 

The  testimony  of  Messrs.  Glasgow,  Hathaway  and  Dodge; 
Joseph  RauLsey  and  the  Grand  Rapids  furniture  men  was  noticed 
in  the  Railway  /Ige  Gasclte  last  week,  pages  1018  and  1026. 

The  next  prominent  witness  was  Henry  C.  Harlow,  formerly  a 
railway  traffic  officer  and  now  representing  the  traffic  commit- 
tee of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  When  he  said  that 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  freight  rate  would  add  al)Out  one 
cent  to  a  pair  of  shoes  from  New  England  sold  in  Chicago, 
Chairman  Knapp  asked  questions  suggesting  that  possibly  so 
small  an  addition  to  the  cost  would  not  be  felt  by  the  consumer. 
Moreover,  if  by  the  increase  in  freight  rates,  general  prosperity 
were  promoted,  the  retailer  would  probably  sell  more  shoes,  and 
the  profit  on  a  single  pair,  additional,  would  more  than  offset  the 
increased  cost  for  freight.  Following  this  colloquy  W.  L.  Fisher, 
of  Chicago,  representing  shippers,  demanded  to  know  if  the 
commission  had  already  reached  the  conclusion  that  an  advance 
m  rates  would  be  justified  because  it  was  small.  Mr.  Barlow 
quoted  statistics  of  railway  gross  and  net  earnings  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1909  and  declared  that  the  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  was  very  much  more  than  the  sum  which  the  railways  said 
they  had  been  obliged  to  add  to  their  pay  rolls. 

Mr.  Butterfield,  representing  the  New  York  Central,  cross- 
questioned  Mr.  Barlow,  aiming  to  show  that  he  did  not  repre- 
sent actual  shippers,  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  hav- 
ing a  small  membership.  Mr.  Barlow  admitted  that  his  presence 
at  the  hearing  was  due  to  the  action  of  a  traffic  committee,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  large  firms,  which,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
organization,  could  take  such  a  step  without  the  approval  of  the 
general  body  of  members.  Mr.  Barlow  denied  that  these  com- 
mittee members,  of  which  the  firm  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
was  one,  were  disgruntled  because  the  large  rebates  formerly  en- 
joyed by  them  had  been  discontinued.  Mr.  Barlow  said  that  in 
former  years,  when  he  was  in  the  railway  service,  he  had  paid 
large  shippers  rebates  amounting  to  40  per  cent. ;  "the  larger  the 
shipper  the  higher  the  rebate." 

The  witness  claimed  to  know  that  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  the 
state  authorities  were  going  to  forbid  advances  in  freight  rates, 
which  action  would  put  an  unequal  burden  on  interstate  ship- 
ments. 

E.  F.  Williamson,  of  Cincinnati,  representing  the  Receivers' 
and  Shippers'  Association  of  that  city,  formerly  in  the  railway 
service  but  for  the  last  seven  years  traffic  manager  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati shippers,  presented  a  mass  of  statistics  to  show  that  the 
railways  in  trunk  line  and  central  territory  had  made  excellent 
net  earnings  during  the  past  two  years.  He  reviewed  the  state 
of  the  Lake  Shore,  Michigan  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Wabash, 
New  York  Central,  Lehigh  Valley,  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  Erie 
and  the  Pennsylvania.  The  burden  of  his  statement  was  that 
practically  all  the  lines  comply  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
presidents  who  have  appeared  during  the  hearings  as  to  what 
railways  should  be  able  to  earn  to  maintain  their  credit  and  en- 
joy prosperity.  He  asserted  that  the  roads,  through  their  own 
agencies,  had  attacked  the  value  of  their  own  securities  by  agita- 
tion based  on  publications  they  have  issued  predicting  insolvency 
unless  rates  are  increased. 

George  E.  Ide,  president  of  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, testified  concerning  the  interest  of  life  insurance  companies 
in  railway  properties.  Of  the  nine  billions  of  steam  railway 
bonds  in  this  country,  the  life  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  the  state  of  New  York  hold  about  one-eighth.  This  ownership 
is  divided  among  about  twenty  million  policy  holders.  Any  move 
which  even  sentimentally  affects  unfavorably  the  railways  of  the 
land  will  strike  a  blow  at  these  securities,  which  will  affect  this 
vast  army  of  thrifty  citizens.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  rail- 
ways to  a  condition  of  bankruptcy  before  the  value  of  the  under- 
lying securities  is  affected. 

On  Tuesday,  D.  O.  Ives,  of  Boston,  representing  trade  organ- 
izations in  Atlantic  Seaboard  cities,  gave  testimony  concerning 
rebating  as   practiced   when  he   was   a   railway  traffic  officer  a 
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few  years  ago.  He  declared  that  class  rates  on  freight  ought  not 
to  be  changed  until  the  classification  of  freight  has  been  ex- 
tensively revised.  C.  C.  McCain,  chairman  of  the  Trunk  Line 
Association,  explained  some  of  the  statements  in  his  pamphlet 
published  some  months  since  containing  an  argument  in  favor 
of  increased  freight  rates. 

Following  the  claim  made  last  week  by  Mr.  Brandeis,  counsel 
for  the  shippers,  that  he  could  show  the  railways  how  to  make 
great  savings  by  more  economical  management,  a  number  of  rail- 
way officers  in  Chicago  joined  in  sending  him  a  telegram  that 
if  he  could  make  good  his  claim  they  would  employ  him,  at  his 
own  price.  A  day  or  two  later  the  Chicago  Tribune  printed 
comments  on  Mr.  Brandeis'  statement  from  a  number  of  railway 
officers. 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  said : 

"There  are  practically  only  two  ways  in  which  the  roads  can 
reduce  operating  expenses — one,  by  the  purchase  and  use  of  less 
material,  and  the  other  by  the  employment  of  less  labor.  The 
roads  have  held  their  purchases  of  material  on  the  lowest  pos- 
sible plane  for  some  period  back,  and  this  no  doubt  has  had  some 
effect,  at  least  on  the  general  business  situation.  Even  Mr.  Bran- 
deis would  not  dare  to  urge  that  improper  or  insufficient  material 
be  left  or  continued  in  use  in  any  car  or  structure ;  consequently 
the  relief  which  he  says  can  be  found  to  the  extent  of  $300,- 
000,000  a  year  by  improving  operating  methods  means  bluntly 
that  the  railways  should  reduce  their  pay  rolls  $300,000,000  a 
year." 

Darius  Miller,  president  of  the  Burlington,  expressed  views 
similar  to  Mr.  Willard"s.  H.  U.  Mudge,  president  of  the  Rock 
Island,  said : 

"Of  course,  there  are  possible  ways  to  introduce  further  econ- 
omies in  railroad  operation,  but  many  of  them  are  more  theoret- 
ical than  practical.  *  *  *  We  know  what  our  unit  costs  are. 
We  have  the  piecework  system  in  many  of  our  shops  and  would 
like  to  establish  it  in  others,  but  we  can"t  afford  so  many  strikes. 
The  piecework  and  bonus  system  for  shops  are  good  things,  but 
they  are  obnoxious  to  organized  labor." 

Extracts  from  the  statements  of  other  railway  officers  follow. 


On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  Mr.  Brandeis  replied  to  the  tele- 
gram from  Chicago  offering  him  a  position  (which  was  signed 
by  O.  L.  Dickeson,  inspector  of  transportation  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy),  saying  that  he  would  be  glad  to  confer 
with  the  western  presidents  and  that  he  would  like  to  have 
the  eastern  presidents  also  invited,  but  he  declined  to  accept 
any  compensation,  "for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  declined 
compensation  from  the  shipping  organizations" ;  for  he  is  doing 
all  this  for  nothing,  as  a  public  service. 


T.  P.  Shonts:  "Mr.  Brandeis'  deductions  and  conclusions  co- 
incide so  closely  in  almost  every  particular  with  those  expressed 
by  Mr.  Harrington  Emerson  in  his  book  on  'Efficiency'  as  to  lead 
one  to  believe  Mr.  Brandeis'  remarks  are  in  a  great  measure 
premised  on  that  work. 

"Nature's  operations  are  bountiful  in  waste,  and  we  can  hardly 
excel  where  nature  has  failed.  Therefore,  to  measure  the  work 
of  man  on  a  basis  of  100  per  centum  efficiency  in  all  undertak- 
ings, and  then  calculate  in  dollars  and  cents  the  difference  be- 
tween 100  per  centum  efficiency  and  the  actual  attainment  in  de- 
termining waste,  is  a  fallacy — it  is  a  Utopian  condition  which 
cannot,  unfortunately,  be  reached  in  practice,  either  in  agricul- 
tural, mining,  industrial  or  transportation  pursuits.  *  *  *  If 
the  gentlemen  who  are  now  discoursing  so  learnedly  on  this  prob- 
lem of  railroad  waste  were  in  a  position  to  guarantee  results  they 
would  be  in  greater  demand  than  any  other  set  of  men  in  the 
whole  world,  because  railroads  today  are  looking  for  men  who 
can  accomplish  these  things." 

L.  W.  Hill:  "The  largest  waste  of  the  present  day  appears 
in  the  reckless  statements  of  this  kind  by  prejudiced  and  un- 
informed persons.  *  *  *  However  wide  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Brandeis  may  be  in  other  fields,  no  one  has  ever  heard  him 
mentioned  as  possessing  a  single  qualification  to  entitle  him  to 
a  respectful  hearing  as  a  practical  railroad  man.  If  his  in- 
temperate utterance  contained  a  modicum  of  fart,  and  if  he 
could  really  show  how  to  save  his  $1,000,000  a  day,  he  might 
name  his  own  price  for  his  services  to  any  American  railroad." 

L.  1'".  I.nrcc:— I  do  not  believe  the  suggestions  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Brandeis  are  likely  to  be  of  value.  Railway  officers  have 
spent  and  are  spending  untiring  efforts  in  evolving  and  applying 
unit  tests  of  efficiency.  The  results— and  they  will  compare 
favorably  with  other  lines  of  business  activity— arc  that  the 
capital  investment  involved  in  the  nioveniciit  of  a  unit  of  traffic 
has  fallen  since  1882  from  12.08  of  a  cent  to  5.75  of  a  cent,  and 
the  charge  to  the  public  has  been  reduced  from  I'/j  cents  to  a 
shade  less  than  1  rent.  I  sec  no  reason  why  the  tendency,  though 
perhaps  not  the  rate  of  progress,  should  not  be  continued,  but, 
so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  intclliKciit  effort  .ind  capital  invest- 
ment, it  would  seem  that  the  results  sliouM  primarily  belong  to 
the  sharrhohlcrs  rather  than  to  the  jobber. 


Switching  Allowances  to  Shippers. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  from  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  and  other  small  trunk  lines,  including  the  roads  owned  by 
the  Steel  Corporation,  the  large  trunk  lines  are  going  ahead  with 
their  plans  for  wiping  out  all  terminal  allowances  to  industrial 
railways  in  which  the  principal  shipper  has  a  majority  interest. 
A  majority  of  the  railways  in  the  Trunk  Line  Association  have 
voted  to  eliminate  these  allowances  on  and  after  January  1,  next. 
Unless  the  roads  voluntarily  settle  this  situation  in  the  near 
future  the  commisison  has  threatened  to  hand  down  its  decision 
in  the  Buffalo  Furnace  case.  The  effects  of  this  would  be  so 
far  reaching,  the  commission  has  unofficially  intimated,  that  they 
(the  commissioners)  hope  the  matter  can  be  be  settled  without 
the  necessity  of  a  decision,  which  has  now  been  purposely  delayed 
for  over  a  year. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  directed  against  the  Wheeling 
&  Lake  Erie,  which  has  interposed  the  strongest  opposition.  Re- 
ceiver Worthington  believes  that  terminal  allowances  such  as 
exist  on  his  road  are  legal  and  can  be  proved  so.  He  has  issued 
several  pamphlets  presenting  a  defense  of  the  system.  He  claims 
that  without  these  the  small  road  cannot  exist  in  competition 
with  the  large  road.  *  *  *  Receiver  Worthington  has  always 
aimed  to  grant  slightly  better  terminal  allowances  and  per  diem 
arrangements  to  industrial  roads  than  the  other  large  lines  were 
willing  to  concede.  The  large  lines  could,  if  they  wished,  meet 
this  allowance,  but  if  this  practice  were  started  there  is  no  telling 
where  it  would  end. 

For  instance,  he  has  allowed  the  Newburgh  &  South  Shore, 
a  Steel  Corporation  road,  five  cents  a  ton  larger  allowance  than 
any  of  its  competitors  would  concede,  and  in  one  year  the 
Wheeling  took  $1,000,000  worth  of  traffic  away  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania by  this  method.  In  the  old  days  of  pooling  arrange- 
ments it  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  have  made  some 
traffic  arrangement  by  which  the  Wheeling  could  have  an  offset 
for  the  traffic  it  would  lose  by  elimination  of  these  allowances. 
This  is  no  longer  possible.  There  seems  to  be  a  well-rooted 
impresison  that  the  large  trunk  lines  will  not  find  it  possible  to 
effect  the  adjustment  on  January  1.  The  New  York  Central, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  are  leading  the  move- 
ment.—  Wall  Street  Jourmil. 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

Reparation   Awarded. 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.  v.  Mobile  &  Ohio  et  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Prouty: 

Reasonable  rate  for  transportation  of  brick  from  Cheltenham, 
Mo.,  to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  prescribed.     (19  I.  C.  C,  530.) 

/.  W.  Johnson  Co.  v.  Clyde  Steamship  Co.  et  al.  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  Lane: 

Various  less-than-carload  shipments  of  cotton-shoddy  lining 
from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Chicago.  111.     (19  I.  C.  C,  512.) 

George  M.  Spiegle  &  Co.  et  al.  v.  Southern  Raikvay  Company. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane: 

The  milling-in-transit  rates  on  lumber  at  Newport,  Tenn.,  are 
excessive  and  discriminatory.     (19  I.  C.  C,  522.) 

Block-PoUak  Iron  Co.  v.  Houston  East  &  West  Te.ras.  Opin- 
ion by  Commissioner  Lane: 

Initial  carrier  failed  to  route  a  shipment  over  a  line  carrying  a 
rate  inserted  by  the  shipper  in  the  bill  of  lading  when  such  route 
was  available.    (19  I.  C.  C.  505.) 

.St.  Louis  Hay  &  Grain  et  al.  v.  Mobile  6-  Ohio  et  al.  Opin- 
ion by  Commissioner  Clements: 

The  question  involved  in  each  of  these  cases  is  the  reasonable- 
ness of  defendants'  reconsignmcnt  charge  at  F-ts<  St.  Louis  on 
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slnpnirnt!!  o(  liny  ori|{inutinK  at  pojnii  oortli,  wrst  lui'l  rii<it 
thereof  unci  !iiili<irqiirii(iy  rrcotmiKiicd  to  toiitliciiittcrii  <lcittiiiii 
liuii*.  C(>in|iliiint  \vn»  limt  nindc  in  caic  No.  757,  and  tlic  coin- 
iiiijisioii  in  that  i;isc  fi'imd  tlic  cc)<it  to  the  carriers  of  •mch  rccon- 
MKiinienl  jtcrvicc  iit  I'.i.il  St,  I.mii*  not  to  cxcccil  1  cent  per  100 
lli!i.  and  nwardcd  rrparalioii  to  that  ha<ii«,  II  I.  C.  C,  W.  The 
defendant!)  rrfuRcd  to  pay  the  reparation  and  unit  was  hroiiKht  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court  for  tlic  eastern  <listrict  of  Illinois, 
which  reiiilercd  jiidKUient  for  coiiiplaiiiaiit  in  accor<laiicc  with 
the  ortler  ot  the  coniinission,  and  this  jiidKiiient  was  alTirined  by 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  seventh  cir- 
cuit. The  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal,  reversed  the  lower  court 
and  held  that  carriers  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  profit  on  the 
service  performed  by  them  under  a  reconsignment  privilege  as 
well  as  on  the  transportation  proper.  The  case  was  remanded  to 
the  circuit  court  with  instructions  to  send  the  matter  back  to  the 
i-omniission  for  further  investiKation  and  report,  214  U.  S.,  297. 

In  the  meantime  the  other  complaints  were  presented  to  tlic 
commission. 

In  these  stipulations  the  claims  barred  by  the  liiiiitaiioii  pro- 
vision of  the  act  as  interpreted  by  the  commission  have  been 
eliminated  and  the  reparation  agreed  upon  is  based  on  one-half 
cent  per  100  lbs.  In  other  words,  accepting  the  commission's  lind- 
iiiR  of  the  cost  to  the  defendant  carriers  of  this  rcconsiRiiiiicnt 
service  at  East  St.  Louis  to  be  1  cent  per  100  lbs.,  the  carriers 
have  been  allowed  a  profit  of  one-half  cent  per  100  lbs.  (19  I. 
C.  C,  533.) 

Reparation  Denied. 

Orange  iiiocery  Co.  f.  Moigan's  Louisiana  &•  Texas  Railroad 
&  Steamshif)  Co.  et  al.     Opinion  by  Cowmissioner  Prouly: 

Rate  of  55  cents  per  100  lbs.  collected  on  mixed  carload  of 
groceries  from  Orange,  Tex.,  to  Eunice,  La.,  a  distance  of  105 
miles,  not  found  unreasonable.     (19  L  C.  C,  502.) 

The  Label  as  an  Indication  of  the  Nature  of  a  Commodity. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.  V.  Michigan  Central  et  al.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Clark: 

The  complainant  manufactures  chemicals,  one  of  which  is  soda 
ash,  intended  for  a  cleanser  and  for  which  the  trade  name, 
"Wyandotte  Cleaner  and  Cleanser,"  has  been  adopted.  Official 
classification  ratings  are  as  follows :  Washing  powder,  soap  pow- 
der, bleach  or  bleaching,  dry  in  kegs  or  barrels,  washing  soda 
powder,  cleaning  and  cleansing,  N.  O.  S.  dry  and  packages,  and 
C.  L.,  minimum  weight  36,000  lbs.,  fifth  class;  soda  ash  same 
minimum  weight,  sixth  class.  The  defendants  say  that  Wyan- 
dotte Cleaner  and  Cleanser  is  advertised  as  a  household  washing 
and  cleansing  compound,  and  that  as  such  it  enters  into  compe- 
tition with  other  cleaning  compounds  which  take  the  fifth-class 
rate,  and  that  it  differs  from  the  soda  ash  of  commerce  in  that 
the  latter  is  of  a  lower  grade  of  less  value.  The  commission  ex- 
presses in  effect  the  opinion  that  if  Wyandotte  Cleaner  and 
Cleanser  is  to  be  carried  as  soda  ash  and  at  the  soda  ash  rates, 
shipments  should  be  so  billed  or  at  least  this  name  should  be  in- 
cluded as  well  as  the  trade  name.  The  complainant,  while  will- 
ing to  insert  in  the  bills  of  lading  "soda  ash"  (trade  name,  Wyan- 
dotte Cleaner  and  Cleanser),  objected  to  show  such  designation 
on  the  packages.  The  commission  could  not  justify  giving  this 
coMUodity  the  benefits  of  a  low  rating  as  soda  ash  unless  the 
sh^Ricnts  were  in  fact  soda  ash  and  were  shipped  and  desig- 
nated as  such.  The  commission  believes  that  if  a  simple  com- 
modity is  given  a  trade  name  which  does  not  disclose  its  real 
nature  and  is  shipped  and  sold  in  competition  with  other  com- 
pounds intended  for  the  same  uses,  it  should  be  rated  the  same  as 
those  other  compounds,  and  that  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the 
low  rating  it  should  be  shipped  openly  as  the  simple  commodity 
which  it  is  in  fact. 

Suspensions  of  Tariffs  and   Proposed   Hearings. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  begin  at  New^ 
Orleans,  La.,  on  December  8  an  investigation  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  trunk  lines  and  the  so-called  "tap  line"  railways.  The 
Commission  has  already  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  through  its  examiners,  which  will  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  public  investigation. 

Upon  presentation  by  the  transcontinental  lines  of  the  inequali- 
ties that  would  result  from  the  enforcement  at  this  time  of  the 
new   transcontinental   rates  ordered  by  the   Commission  in   the 


Sacramento,  Kcno  and  i'hornix  canci,  the  Commiitsion  has 
chaiiKcd  tlic  d;itc  for  thr«c  new  rates  to  go  into  effect  from  Uc- 
iriiibrr  I  t')  January  2.  The  railways  naid  that  the  application  of 
ibcHc  rateii  would  throw  out  of  adjustment  many  of  their  tariffs 
and  tluy  desired  the  extra  time  to  make  all  rates  harmonious. 

Truck  Farm  Product!  Rates. 

/'tinchaloula  I-armers'  Assuciatinn,  Limited,  v.  Illinois  Central. 
Ofiinion  by  Commis.tioner  Cockrell: 

Defendant's  rule  authori/ing  carload  rates  on  mixed  carloads 
:itid  providing  that  any  deficit  in  minimum  shall  be  made  up  by 
adding  to  the  weight  of  the  highest  rated  article,  fouiul  unrea- 
sonable and  ordered  amended  to  (rrovide  that  deficit  in  weight 
shall  be  made  by  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  loaded 
article.  Minimum  weight  of  18,000  lbs.  on  strawberries  from 
I'onchatoiila.  La.,  to  Chicago,  III.,  unreasonable  in  so  far  as  it 
exceeds  17,(XX)  lbs.  Carload  rate  of  58J/i  cents  per  100  lbs.  on 
lettuce  from  Ponchaloula,  La.,  to  Chicago,  111.,  unreasonable  in 
so  far  as  it  exceeds  55  cents.  Defendant's  "owncr's-risk"  rule 
was  vague  and  misleading  and  warranted  complainant's  objec- 
tion. Rule  as  corrected,  effective  June  6,  1910,  appears  to  remove 
cause  of  complaint.  Many  other  matters  complained  of  are 
either  beyond  the  commission's  jurisdiction  or  arc  not  presented 
on  any  basis  that  would  authorize  the  commission  to  grant  relief. 
(19  I.  C.  C,  513.) 

STATE    COMMISSIONS. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  in  regard  to  a  com- 
plaint against  an  increase  in  rates  on  beer  from  Waukesha  to 
Milwaukee  from  3  to  4  cts.  per  100  lbs.,  holds  that  freight  rates 
that  have  been  in  effect  long  enough  so  that  industrial  and  com- 
mercial conditions  have  been  adjusted  and  established  under 
thcin  should  not  be  increased  except  for  good  reason,  and  that 
the  burden  of  proof  for  such  increase  rests  on  the  carrier.  On 
the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the  service  involved,  the  competitive  and 
commercial  conditions  with  which  the  petitioner  is  confronted,  a 
rate  of  3  cts.  per  100  lbs.,  is  reasonable  under  all  circumstances. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  case  brought  by 
a  railway  company  against  certain  individuals  and  a  township, 
has  decided  in  favor  of  the  complainant  (the  railway).  The 
railway  company  had  been  authorized  to  build  a  line  from  Cly- 
man  through  Dodge  county  into  Juneau  county,  and  at  one  point 
where  the  survey  called  for  the  line  crossing  a  highway  the  two 
intersect  at  such  an  angle  that  to  carry  the  highway  over  on  a 
bridge  would  have  necessitated  a  dangerously  long  structure. 
The  railway  proposed  to  move  the  highway.  The  commission 
holds  that  a  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  petitioner,  and  that  since  the  railway  company  is 
to  bear  all  the  expenses  its  petition  is  reasonable. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  First  district,  will 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  November  30  on  an  order  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  board  changing  the  period  during  which 
the  Interborough  company  must  provide  in  its  trains  a  number 
of  seats  equal  to  the  number  of  passengers  from  thirty  minutes 
to  fifteen  minutes.  Under  the  existing  order  the  company  is 
required  to  run  only  enough  trains  every  half  hour  to  provide 
seats  for  all  passengers  offering  during  that  half  hour.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  for  the  company  to  run  crowded  trains  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  half  hour  period  and  make  up  for  the  con- 
gestion by  running  trains  during  the  remainder  of  the  period 
in  which  there  will  be  enough  vacant  seats  to  counterbalance 
the  standing  passengers  in  the  trains  passing  during  the  first 
part  of  the  period. 

A  movement  has  been  started  by  the  Texas  railway  commis- 
sion to  compel  the  complete  segregation  of  all  railways  operating 
in  Texas  from  all  lines  operating  outside  of  Texas.  William  D. 
Williams,  a  member  of  the  commission,  said  in  a  recent  state- 
ment that  the  Texas  roads  are  being  constantly  milked  by  the 
parent  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  their  net 
earnings  are  smaller  than  they  actually  are.  Under  the  existing 
law  each  line  doing  business  in  the  state  is  required  to  maintain 
general  offices  there.  N.  A.  Stedman,  who  has  been  attorney  for 
the  principal  railways  in  Texas,  said  that  the  charge  that  the 
parent  companies  have  not  given  proper  divisions  of  rates  to 
the  lines  in  Texas  is  without  foundation,  and  that  the  books 
of  the  companies  are  kept  as  required  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 
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llllnola  Coal  Ratat  Inoraaaad. 

Tl)c  Illinois  Knilroud  and  VVnrchotuc  ComntixKion  Iwih  granlcd 
the  rnilway*  Hie  riKlit  to  iiicrcute  rnlci  7  cents  n  tcm  on  coal 
lirtwrrn  Illinois  mines  and  various  industrial  centres  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  Chairman  Uerry,  in  annnunrinK  the 
decision,  saiil : 

"After  hearinK  the  testimony  offered  hy  both  sides,  the  com- 
mission employed  experts  of  its  own  to  niake  a  careful  invrsti- 
Kation  from  the  hooks  of  the  railways.  This  was  done  in 
great  detail,  and  the  fiRures  show  that  without  considering  in- 
terest on  the  l)onds  or  dividends  on  the  stock,  the  actual  cost 
of  transportiuK  coal  is  such  that  the  roads  arc  entitled  to  some 
advance.  Then,  applyiiiK  certain  principles  to  the  bonds  and 
improvements,  aiul  6  per  cent,  on  the  stock,  with  perhaps  one 
exception  we  have  decided  to  give  the  roads  what  these  figures 
and  principles  would  entitle  thetn  tn." 

COURT    NEWS. 

Tlie  United  State"!  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of 
California  on  November  25  denied  tlic  applications  made  by  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  their 
connections  for  injunctions  to  restrain  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Connnission  from  enforciuR  the  orders  made  by  it  in  the 
transcontinental  rate  cases  for  reductions  in  the  rates  to  and 
from  Reno,  Nev.,  and  to  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

At  Reno,  Nev.,  last  week  an  injunction  was  issued  restraining 
the  governor,  attorney-general,  l>oard  of  railway  commis- 
sioners and  the  Tonapah  &  Goldfield  Railroad  from  putting 
into  effect  the  rate  on  forest  products  lately  ordered  by  the 
state  board  of  railway  commissioners.  An  injunction  will 
also  be  issued  against  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  constitutionality 
of  the  state  railway  commission  law  is  challenged.  The  bill 
states  that  tlie  new  rate  is  confiscatory. 

Deductions  for  Obsolescence  Justified. 

The  Suprt'iiie  Court  of  New  York  in  a  decision  by  Justice 
Le  Boouf,  handed  down  November  25,  sustains  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company  in  its  protest  against  a  special  fran- 
chise tax  assessed  against  it.  In  assessing  this  tax  the  state 
tax  commissioners  fixed  the  value  of  certain  property  of  the 
company  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  at  $1,365,842.  This  included 
a  large  sum  for  franchises  which  Judge  Le  Boeuf  holds  have  no 
value  which  can  be  taxed,  under  the  law,  according  to  the  net 
earnings  rule,  and  the  assessment  is  ordered  reduced  about  80 
per  cent. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  Justice  Le  Boeuf  enunciates  a 
new  principle  in  connection  with  the  valuation  of  special  fran- 
chises by  the  State  Tax  Commission,  in  that  he  holds  that  there 
may  be  a  charge  off  from  the  gross  earnings  of  a  public  service 
corporation  for  obsolescence  of  railway  equipment,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  depreciation  from  ordinary  wear,  thus  reducing 
the  value  of  a  special  franchise  when  the  value  is  based  on  net 
earnings.    He  says : 

If  the  State  Tax  Commission's  decision  is  to  be  construed  as 
laying  down  the  rule  that  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  ob- 
solescence or  inadequacy  of  equipment,  not  yet  sustained,  but 
capable  of  reasonable  ascertainment  for  the  future,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  consistent  with  the  expressed  policy  of  this 
state,  .^s  surely  as  humanity  travels  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  the  machinery  and  equipment  of  a  public  service  cor- 
poration travels  toward  the  scrap  pile. 

But  another  form  of  depreciation  takes  place.  The  ma- 
chinery or  equipment  while  still  capable  of  years  of  service  be- 
comes inadequate  to  do  the  work  demanded.  In  the  case  par- 
ticularly of  electrical  machinery  the  type  becomes  obsolete  by 
reason  of  invention.  Some  of  these  changes  are  capable  of 
definite  ascertainment.  Many  of  them  may  be  provided  against 
for  the  future  by  setting  aside  from  gross  earnings  a  reasonable 
sum  to  create  a  reserve  against  the  day  when  they  shall  come. 
The  Public  Service  Commission  law  recognizes  this  amortization 
principle,  and  yet  the  State  Tax  Commission  is  insistent  that 
no  reasonable  basis  exists  for  the  creation  of  an  amortization 
fund.  If  a  public  service  corporation  comes  into  court  and  re- 
quests that  it  be  permitted  to  set  aside  a  reasonable  amount 
of  its  gross  earnings  for  such  an  amortization  fund  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  court  should  refuse  to  consider  that 
request. 


Hailuniu  COnirciJj. 


ELECTIONS   AND   APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,   Financial   and    Legal   Offlcera. 

L.  C.  Ivsschrn  has  been  appointed  acting  auditor  of  passenger 
receipts  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  ofllice  at  Chicago,  succeed- 
ing A.  D.  Joslin,  deceased. 

I).  Crombie,  assistant  to  general  transportation  manager  of  the 
firaufl  Trunk,  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
first  vice-president,  with  office  at  Montreal. 

William  T.  Noonan,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
BufTalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  has  been  elected  president,  with 
office  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.,  who  be- 
comes vice-president,  with  office  at  New  York. 

Operating   Officers. 

J.  A.  Jones  has  been  appointed  a  trainmaster  of  the  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  and  C.  H.  Esender  has  been  appointed 
chief  despatcher,  both  with  offices  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

H.  J.  Plumhof  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  superintendent 
on  the  Idaho  division  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  with  office  at 
Pocatello,  Idaho. 

B.  A.  Campbell,  traveling  conductor  on  the  Western  division  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  Oakland  Pier,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Suisun  district,  with  office  at  Oakland  Pier, 
succeeding  G.  D.  Wright,  promoted. 

E.  W.  Deuel,  assistant  superintendent  on  the  Fourth  division 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at  Durango,  Colo.,  has  had  his 
jurisdiction  extended  over  the  First  and  Second  districts  and 
the  Creede  and  Santa  Fe  branches.  J.  R.  Yeager  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  superintendent,  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
Third  district  and  the  Silverton  and  Farmington  branches.  His 
headquarters  will  be  at  Durango. 

The  lines  operated  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  (west- 
ern lines),  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway  of  Texas,  the  Pecos 
&  Northern  Texas  and  the  Eastern  Railway  of  New  Mexico 
have  been  divided  into  two  districts  as  follows :  the  Northern 
district,  comprising  the  Western,  Arkansas  River,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Rio  Grande  divisions,  under  the  jurdisdiction 
of  J.  M.  Kurn,  general  superintendent  at  La  Junta,  Colo. ;  and 
the  Southern  district,  comprising  the  Panhandle,  Plains  and 
Pecos  divisions.  G.  C.  Starkweather,  superintendent  of  the  East- 
ern Railway  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway 
of  Texas  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Southern  district,  with  office  at  Amarillo.  The 
Pecos  division  is  a  new  division  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the 
Rio  Grande  division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and 
a  portion  of  the  Eastern  Raihvay  of  New  Mexico.  E.  W.  Pea- 
body  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  with 
office  at  Amarillo.  J.  E.  McMahon,  trainmaster  of  the  Santa  Fe 
at  La  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Pecos  division,  as  above,  with  office  at  Clovis,  N.  Mex.;  and 
D.  Elliott,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Railway  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway  of  Texas  at 
Amarillo,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Plains  di- 
vision, with  office  at  Amarillo. 

William  W.  Waits,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  terminals  of  the  Southern  Railway,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  February  9,  1869, 
at  Atlanta.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  began 
railway  work  on  February  16,  1887,  with  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  as  a  switchman.  He  was  later  yard  conductor  and 
night  yard  master.  In  October,  1890,  he  went  to  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia,  now  a  part  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  as  yard  conductor,  at  Atlanta,  and  then  for  five 
years  was  yard  conductor  and  yard  master  of  the  Western 
Railway  of  Alabama  and  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  In  October,  1896  he  went  to  the  Southern 
Railway  as  yard  conductor,  and  one  year  later  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  yard  master.  The  following  year  he  was 
appointed  general  night  yard  master,  remaining  in  that  posi- 
tion  for  six  years.     In   August,    1904,   he   was   promoted   to 
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general  yard  master,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent 
appointment  as  superintendent  of  terminals,  at  Atlanta. 
When  Mr.  Waits  went  to  the  Southern  Railway,  the  com- 
pany worked  at  Atlanta  12  switch  crews  night  and  day;  it 
now  has  35  crews,  and  there  are  48  daily  passenger  trains  and 
an  average  of  90  freight  trains.  The  number  of  yard  em- 
ployees is  500,  and  the  number  of  cars  handled  is  2,500  a  day. 
The  terminals  and  belt  lines  aggregate  35  miles  of  line  and 
325  miles  of  track,  including  storage  for  7,000  cars.  The 
number  of  regular  passenger  crews  coming  into  Atlanta  is 
90,  and  of  freight  crews  115.  The  Atlanta  terminals  handles 
the  business  from  five  divisions.  There  are  four  large  freight 
houses  and  IIX  industrial  plants  to  be  served  daily. 

Edward  Raymond, 
whose  appointment  as 
general  superintendent  of 
the  .\tchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  at  Newton, 
Kan.,  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  on  May 
31,  1858,  at  Kendal  Cor- 
ners, N.  Y.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond received  a  com- 
mon school  education 
and  began  railway  work 
in  1878,  with  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
as  a  section  foreman. 
He  was  promoted  to 
roadmaster,  and  was 
later  appointed  train- 
master. His  next  posi- 
tion was  assistant  super- 
intendent. He  was  then 
appointed  division  super- 
intendent, and  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  pro- 
motion he  was  division  superintendent  with  office  at  Chilli- 
oothe.  111. 

Traffic  Officers. 

H.  K.  Mack  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  office  at  Paducah,  Ky. 

J.  C.  Hall  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  claim  agent 
of  the  Sunset  Route,  at  Houston,  Tex.,  succeeding  J.  C.  Gilbert, 
deceased. 

J.  P.  Stephens  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lines,  with  office  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  succeeding 
F.  M.  Darrah,  deceased. ' 

H.  C.  Moran  has  been  appointed  contracting  agent  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex.,  succeeding 
L  H.  Saunders,  promoted. 

John  K.  Thorn  has  been  appointed  a  soliciting  freight  agent  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  succeed- 
ing William  F.  Harwell,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company. 

T.  E.  Harris,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Georgia,  Southern 
&  Florida  at  Cordele,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida,  with  oflice  at 
Valdosta,  Ga. 

L  B.  Washington  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
and  the  Fvansville  &  Terrc  Haute,  with  office  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  succeeding  W.  L  Evans,  promoted. 

W.  I.  Jones,  chief  clerk  to  the  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific- Iron  Mountain  system  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  office  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  succcc<linK  R.  E.  Eggcbrccht,  resigned  to  become 
vice-president  of  the  Standard  Collieries  Company. 

A.  I'!.  Brainard,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  1  ludson  River,  the  West  Shore  and  the  Boston  &  Albany, 
at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  been  appointcrl  general  traveling  pas- 
■lengcr  agent,  with  office  at  New  York.  Frank  G.  Halloran, 
traveling  passenger  .-iKcnt  at  Williamsport,  succeeds  Mr. 
I'.r.iinard 


Emmett  J.  Garland  has  been  appointed  traveling  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  on  lines  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  west  of  Mandan  and  Minot, 
N.  D.,  and  east  of  De  Smet  and  Columbia  Falls,  Mont.,  suc- 
ceeding Win.  T.  Condon,  deceased.  He  will  report  to  the  gen- 
eral agent  at  Helena,  Mont. 

L.  J.  Spence,  general  eastern  freight  agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  and  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  steamship  lines  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
director  of  traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
System,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  T.  M.  Schumacher, 
resigned. 

Truman  H.  Clark,  contracting  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
been  appointed  general  agent,  with  office  at  Superior,  Wis.,  suc- 
ceeding George  H.  Kirk,  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
will  have  charge  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  at  Superior 
and  South  Superior,  Wis.    Thomas  G.  Keogh  succeeds  Mr.  Clark. 

Clarence  M.  Knox  has  been  appointed  district  freight  agent  of 
the  Sunset  Route  (the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio, 
the  Texas  &  New  Orleans,  the  Louisiana  Western,  Morgan's 
Louisiana  &  Texas  and  the  Atlantic  steamship  lines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  with  office  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Walter  R. 
Van  Sickler  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent,  and 
Fred  D.  Ogden  a  contracting  freight  agent,  both  with  office  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.-\lbert  H.  Hanson,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Indianapolis  Southern,  with  office  at  Chicago,  will 
retire  from  that  office  on  December  31  on  a  pension.  Mr.  Hanson 
was  born  at  Salem,  ^Mass.,  in  1846,  and  has  been  with  the  Illinois 
Central  continuously  for  41  years.  He  began  in  the  general 
freight  office,  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  claims  in  that  office, 
was  secretary  to  the  general  superintendent  and  then  assistant 
general  passenger  agent.  For  25  years  from  June,  1880,  he  was 
general  passenger  agent,  and  since  1905  has  been  passenger  traffic 
manager. 

Harry  W.  Brodie,  whose  appointment  as  general  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  western  lines,  west  of 
Revelstoke,  B.  C,  with  office  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  June  8,  1874,  at 
Fredericton,  N.  B.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
and  began  railway  work  January  1,  1895,  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  as  a  stenographer,  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  was  later 
transferred  to  Boston,  Mass.  In  October,  1895,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk,  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  from  October, 
1899,  until  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  general 
passenger  agent,  he  was  chief  clerk  and  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  same  company,  at  Winnipeg,  Man.. 

Charles  B.  Foster,  who  was  appointed  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  western  lines,  Revelstoke,  B.  C,  and 
east,  with  office  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  as  previously  announced  in 
these  columns,  was  born  September  30,  1871,  at  Kingston,  Kings 
county,  N.  B.  Mr.  Foster  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and 
began  railway  work  April  1,  1891,  with  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
as  a  stenographer,  at  St.  John,  N.  B.  In  September,  1893,  he  was 
appointed  traveling  passenger  agent,  remaining  in  that  position 
until  August,  1899,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  dis- 
trict passenger  department  at  St.  John.  I'rom  February  8,  1902, 
to  November  22,  1904,  he  was  district  passenger  agent  at  St. 
John,  and  was  then  transferred  to  Toronto,  Ont.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  passenger  agent  at  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
in  September,  1908,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
cent appointMKMit  as  general  passenger  agent. 

Engineering  and    Rolling   Stock  Officers. 

George  S.  Hunter  has  been  appointed  assistant  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  system,  with  office 
;it  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

!•",  J.  Snell  has  been  appointed  a  master  nieclianic  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania division  of  the  New  York  Central  i"i  Hudson  River, 
with  office  at  Corning,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  E.  Calkins  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  supcr- 
MiteTident  of  rolling  stock  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River,  with  office  at   New  York. 
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Willanl  Kcllx.  master  nicchnnic  of  llic  UiifTalo  (livi»ion  of 
the  I.rliiKh  V'wilry,  hus  been  npiiointcd  UMinlaiit  to  tlic  uenrral 
»ii|icriiiliiiilriit  of  motive  |>o\ver  of  the  Atlantic  CoaM   Line. 

tlcoFKe  If.  Kok  li«»  l>ern  apimintcil  master  mcclianic  nf  the 
lluiUon  Uiver  iliviMon  of  the  New  York  Central  &  liurlson 
Kivcr,  with  ortice  at  New  Diirhiini.  N.  J.,  .succecdinK  C.  IC. 
Krenaii,  rrsiKned. 

Jolm  I.eisenrinK.  sisnal  cn^inerr  of  the  Hudson  &  Manh:itl;in, 
.It  .NJew  Vork.  lias  hcen  appointed  to  tlic  new  position  of  .sinn.il 
enuineer  of  the  Illinois  iraction  ."system,  with  ollicc  at  I'enri.i. 
III.  cfTective  December  15. 

.\.  R.  FuKma,  fi>rnuTly  assistant  signal  ciiRinccr  of  the  Clii- 
la^o  &  North  Western,  has  been  appointed  siRnal  engineer  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  suc- 
ceediuR  C.  J.  Cannon,  resigned. 

.•\.  Dinan,  whose  appointment  as  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Southern  district  of  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  I'c, 
with  otVice  at  .Amarillo,  Vex.,  has  been  announced  in  these 
ci'himns,  has  been  appointed  also  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Southern  Kansas  Railway  of  Texas,  the  I'ecos  &  Northern 
lexas  and   the  Eastern   Railway  of  New   Mexico. 

D.  D.  Robertson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Wyoming  di- 
vision of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  at  Wilkcsbarre.  Pa.,  li.is  been 
appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Buffalo  division,  with 
ot^cc  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  W.  Kells,  resigned,  to  go 
to  another  company.  W.  G.  Burrows,  master  mechanic  of  the 
Mahanoy  &  Ilazleton  division,  at  Weatherly,  Pa.,  succeeds 
Mr.  Robertson,  and  T.  H.  Malican  succeeds  Mr.  Burrows. 

Purchasing  Officers. 

W.  J.  Diehl,  traveling  storekeeper  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern,  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  and  the  Southern  Railway  in  Mississippi,  with 
office  at  Mobile,  Ala. 


OBITUARY. 

W.  H.  Field,  until  a  year  ago  treasurer  of  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex.,  died  at  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  on  November  23. 

Charles  A.  Johnson,  commercial  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  at  Chicago,  died  in  Chicago  on  November  24. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  54  years  old  and  had  been  connected  with 
the  Burlington  for  38  years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. 

Jonathan  Dwight,  formerly  connected  with  the  engineering 
department  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  died  at 
his  home  in  New  York  this  week  at  the  age  of  80  years.  Mr. 
Dwight  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1852.  After 
leaving  Harvard  he  went  to  West  Point  and  studied  civil  en- 
gineering and  was  later  instructor  in  military  engineering  there. 
He  then  went  West  and  was  interested  in  building  one  of  the 
tirst  railways  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  Hannibal  &  St. 
Joseph,  now  a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  He 
was  later  a  consulting  engineer  and  for  a  time  was  a  chief  en- 
gineer on  the  New  York  Central.  He  also  supervised  the  con- 
struction of  many  of  that  company's  bridges.  He  had  charge 
of  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in 
New  York  harbor. 

Danton  H.  Nichols,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  former  president  of 
the  Kansas  Southwestern,  died  November  27,  at  Monroe,  La. 
Mr.  Nichols  was  born  August  14,  1849,  at  Lima,  Ohio,  and  began 
railway  work  July  12,  1866,  as  a  clerk  and  office  boy  on  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  In  October,  1875,  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  .Atlantic  &  Pacific  division  of  the  same 
road.  He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  transportation  in 
June,  1881,  and  about  five  years  later  was  made  general  super- 
intendent In  November,  1850,  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  York  &  New  England,  now  a  part  of  the  New- 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  the  following  month  was 
made  general  superintendent  of  the  same  road.  He  was  out  of 
railway  service  from  January,  1892,  to  February,  1896,  when  he 


wa»  appointed  xupcrMiltndent  of  tiic  I'cton  Valley  Railway,  and 
from  October,  WW,  to  January,  l'X)2,  wan  general  manager  of 
the  I'ccoii  .System  and  I'ecos  Railway  Construction  &  Land  Com- 
pany, and  vice-prciident  of  the  I'ecos  &  Northern  Texas.  He 
was  elretid  presiilent  of  the  Kansas  .Southwestern  in  January, 
1902.  and  in  February  of  the  following  year  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  St.  Louis  &  (.nlf,  and  division  Mipcrintcndent 
of  the  St.  U)ui»,  Memphi.s  &  Southeastern,  both  of  which  arc 
'l-'risco  Lines.  At  the  lime  of  his  death  Mr.  Nichols  represented 
.N'ew  York  interests  engaged  in  promoting  the  building  of  a  line 
from  Monroe.  La.,  across  southwestern  Arkansas. 

Octave  Chanulc  died  on  Novcndjer  23  at  his  home  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Chanute  was  .seriously  ill  of  pneumc^nia  in  Europe  last  sum- 
mer but  recovered  sufficiently  to  come  home  in  October.  He 
was  born  in    Paris  in   IH.^2  and  was  brought  to  this  country  as 

a  child.  He  began  work 
in  1849  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad.  After 
four  years  f>n  this  road, 
he  was  on  construction 
work  on  part  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton.  In 
1854  he  was  made  chief 
engineer  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Toledo, 
Peoria  &  Warsaw.  Af- 
ter he  built  this  he  re- 
mained in  charge  of 
maintenance  of  way  un- 
til 1861,  when  he  went 
to  the  Pittsburgh,  F'ort 
Wayne  &  Chicago  as 
division  engineer.  A 
year  later  he  was  made 
chief  engineer  of  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the 
Western  division  of  the 
Ohio  &  Mississippi,  and 
in  1863  went  to  the  Chi- 
cago &  .Mton  as  chief  engineer.  Four  years  later  be  was  made 
chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Missouri 
river  bridge  at  Kansas  City,  having,  while  still  on  the  Alton, 
W'on  a  prize  for  a  design  for  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  at  St. 
Charles,  Mo.,  and  also  made  a  design  for  the  union  stock  yards 
at  Chicago.  While  he  was  building  the  Kansas  City  bridge  he 
was  niade  also  chief  engineer  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & 
Gulf,  and  later  put  in  charge  of  the  building  of  several  other 
roads  in  Kansas.  He  also  designed  and  buiit  the  union  stock 
yards  at  Kansas  City.  In  1871  he  was  made  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  &  Galveston,  and  in  1873 
went  to  the  Erie  as  chief  engineer.  During  his  ten  years'  ser- 
vice on  the  Erie  he  put  through  important  improvements,  in- 
cluding double-tracking,  grade  revision  and  making  the  road 
standard  gage.  He  was  made  assistant  general  superintendent 
in  1875.  In  1884  he  opened  an  office  as  consulting  engineer  at 
Kansas  City,  and  during  the  next  few  years  was  in  charge  of 
construction  of  certain  bridges  on  the  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Xorthwestern  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  including 
the  one  over  the  Mississippi  at  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  and  the  one 
over  the  Missouri  at  Sibley,  Mo.,  being  consulting  engineer  for 
the  latter.  In  1885  he  organized  the  Chicago  Tie  Preserving 
Co.,  using  zinc  chloride.  This  company,  which  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  firm  of  O.  Chanute  &  Co.,  later  took  up  also  zinc- 
tannin,  zinc-creosote  and  other  processes. 

Mr.  Chanute  became  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1868.  He  was  vice-president  in  1880  and 
president  in  1891.  He  was  president  of  the  Western  Society  of 
Engineers  in  1901,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  an  honorary 
member  of  that  society,  as  well  as  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  (Great  Britain),  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
(France)  and  the  Chilean  Society  of  Engineers.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Cvil  Engineers,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  and  a  number  of  aero- 
nautical societies.  He  leaves  a  son  and  three  daughters.  We 
publish  in  another  column  some  brief  comments  on  Mr.  Cha- 
nute's  career. 
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New  Incorporations,  Surveys,  Etc. 


Albert.^  Centr.\l. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  parliament 
of  Canada  for  power  to  build  a  line  from  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  north- 
easterly to  Hudson  Bay,  with  terminals  at  both  Fort  Churchill 
and  Port  Nelson.  The  company  has  under  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  building  a  line  from  Red  Deer,  Alb.,  westerly  for  70  miles, 
also  easterly  from  Red  Deer  to  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  40  miles. 
J.  T.  Moore,  president ;  J.  G.  MacGregor,  chief  engineer.  Red 
Deer,  and  Smith  &  Johnson,  solicitors.     (October  21,  p.  759.) 

B.artlett-Florence. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company  was 
organized  to  build  from  Milano  Junction,  Tex.,  northwest  to 
Lampasas,  94  miles.  The  line  is  now  in  operation  from  Bartlett, 
west  to  Jarrell,  about  11  miles,  and  grading  work  has  been  fin- 
ished, ready  for  ties  between  Jarrell  and  Florence,  on  12  miles. 
The  work  has  been  stopped  for  the  present 

BosTwiCK  R.AiLROAD. — This  company,  which  operates  a  line 
from  Bostwick,  Ga.,  to  Apalachee,  six  miles,  has  projected  an 
extension  from  Bostwick  to  Monroe,  14  miles. 

California  Roads. — G.  W.  Cartwright,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and 
associates  are  said  to  be  back  of  a  project  to  build  a  line 
between  Fresno  and  Monterey. 

Cazenovi.x  &  Sauk  City. — This  company  is  planning  to  build 
a  line  from  Cazenovia,  Wis.,  southeast  to  Sauk  City. 

Cherryvale,  Oklahoma  &  Texas. — Grading  has  been  finished 
on  about  20  miles  between  Caney,  Kan.,  and  Vinita,  Okla.,  62 
miles.  The  Continental  Construction  Company,  Caney,  are  the 
contractors. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound. — Work  is  now  under 
way  between  Eagle  Butte,  S.  D.,  and  Faith,  42  miles ;  from  Lewis- 
town,  Mont.,  northward  12  miles,  and  from  Lewistown,  eastward 
24  miles. 

Colorado  &  Northern. — Surveys  are  being  made  for  a  line 
from  Hayden,  Colo.,  to  Hahn's  Peak,  45  miles.  A.  A.  Johnson, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  721  Equitable  building,  Den- 
ver. 

Copper  Range. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under  way 
by  the  company's  men  on  about  one-half  mile  of  line,  to  the  In- 
diana mine,  in  Michigan,  and  surveys  are  being  made  for  a  line, 
about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  long,  from  Greenland  Junction  to 
South   Lake  mine. 

Denvtr,  Northwestern  &  Pacific. — An  officer  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  surveys  have  been  made  for  piercing  a  tunnel,  4.1 
miles  long,  through  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  the 
eastern  portal  of  the  tunnel  is  to  be  located  at  a  point  three  miles 
west  of  Tolland,  Colo.,  at  an  elevation  of  9,470  ft.,  and  the  western 
portal  in  the  Fraser  river  valley,  about  three  miles  southeast  of 
Vasquez.  The  existing  line  crosses  the  mountain  at  an  elevation 
of  11,600  ft.  at  Corona.  The  proposed  tunnel  will  save  a  climb 
of  2,130  ft.,  and  will  shorten  the  main  line  about  16.5  miles. 

El  Dorado  &  Wesson. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company, 
which  operates  about  10  miles  of  line  from  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  to 
Wesson,  has  work  under  way  on  an  extension  from  Wesson, 
southwest  for  20  miles.  The  Edgar  Lumber  Company  are  the 
contractors.  The  line  is  eventually  to  be  extended  to  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  82  miles  from  Wesson. 

Florida  Railway. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under 
way  by  the  Florida  Construction  &  Realty  Company,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  on  an  extension  from  Live  Oak,  east  to  Jacksonville, 
82  miles,  and  from  Jacksonville,  north  to  Fcrnandina,  29  miles. 
Grading  work  is  about  half  finished.  Surveys  are  being  made 
for  an  extension  from  Perry  to  Tallahassee,  about  50  miles. 
(March  11,  p.  546.) 

Garden  City,  Gulf  &  Northern. — An  officer  writes  that  work 
is  now  under  way  by  A.  J.  Canady,  Scott  City,  Kan. ;  Green  & 
Davis,  and  P.  Glcesnn,  both  of  Liberal,  from  Garden  City  to  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacicfi,  16  miles;  also  from  Scott  City 
to  Grove,  20  miles,  and  surveys  arc  being  made  on  an  additional 
50  miles.     (September  23,  p.  558.) 

Georgia.  Southwestern  &  Gulf.— An  officer  writes  that  this 
cotnpany  lias  finished  locating  a  line  from  Albany,  Ga.,  south- 
west via  Newton  and  Colquitt  to  Donaldsonville,  60  miles.     No 


construction  work   has  yet   been   done.     D.    B.    Dunn,   chief  en- 
gineer, Albany. 

Gr.\nd  Trunk. — Work  is  now  under  way  by  the  Midland  Con- 
struction Company,  Midland,  Ont.,  on  a  line  from  Midland  to 
Wyevale,  8.9  miles. 

Gre.at  Northern. — The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  new  lines  were  completed  and 
opened  for  operation  durmg  the  year  as  follows :  From  Columbia 
River  station.  Wash.,  northeast  to  Mansfield,  60.62  miles;  ex- 
tension from  Nashwauk,  Minn.,  south  to  a  connection  with  the 
main  line  at  Gunn  (near  La  Prairie),  22.07  miles;  extension 
of  the  Vancouver,  Victoria  &  Eastern  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company,  from  Keremos,  B.  C,  northwest  to  Princeton,  40.91 
miles ;  branch  line  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  a  connection  with 
the  tracks  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  2.16  miles;  branch 
line  from  Bainville,  Mont.,  north  to  Plentywood,  52  miles,  is 
nearing  completion,  track  laying  has  been  finished ;  the  branch 
from  Stanley,  N.  D.,  northwest  to  Powers  Lake,  24  miles,  has 
been  extended  to  Wildrose  about  51  miles  from  Stanley,  grading 
to  Wildrose  and  bridging  between  Stanley  and  Powers  lake,  will 
be  finished  in  1910,  and  the  line  will  be  ready  for  track  laying 
early  in  1911. 

Work  was  begun  during  the  year  on  new  lines  as  follows : 
Oroville,  Wash.,  southerly,  following  the  Okanogan  and  Columbia 
rivers  to  Pateros,  78  miles.  Grading  will  be  finished  in  1910, 
and  the  line  will  be  ready  for  track  laying  early  in  1911.  This 
line  will  traverse  a  fruit  and  agricultural  section  already  par- 
tially developed  and  settled,  and  ultimately  will  be  extended 
southerly  along  the  Columbia  river  to  a  connection  with  the  main 
line  at  Wenatchee,  considerable  right-of-way  for  this  extension 
has  been  secured ;  a  line  from  the  main  line  at  Fargo,  N.  D., 
northwesterly  to  a  connection  with  the  main  line  at  Surrey,  about 
255  miles,  is  to  be  built  through  a  good  agricultural  section 
already  well  settled  and  under  cultivation.  This  new  line  will 
shorten  the  distance  for  through  traffic  and  relieve  congestion  on 
the  present  main  line  through  North  Dakota,  about  18  miles  of 
track  will  be  laid  on  the  Surrey  end  during  1910;  a  branch  from 
Vaughn,  Mont.,  west  of  Great  Falls,  westerly  to  Augusta,  about 
40  miles,  has  been  located  and  grading  work  has  been  begun 
between  Vaughn  and  Simms,  this  line  will  run  through  the  Sun 
river  valley  and  through  the  territory  to  be  served  by  the  govern- 
ment's Fort  Shaw  or  Sun  river  irrigation  project,  the  work  has 
been  suspended  for  the  present ;  grading  work  is  now  under  way 
on  an  extension  of  the  Vancouver,  Victoria  &  Eastern,  from 
Princeton,  B.  C,  northwest  to  Tulameen,  and  on  another  section 
from  Abbotsford,  near  Sumas,  easterly  to  Chilliwack;  surveys 
for  and  locations  of  several  other  lines,  principally  in  North 
Dakota,  Montana  and  Washington,  have  been  made  during  the 
year.  A  number  of  new  passenger  stations  have  been  built  at 
various  places  and  some  shop  improvements  have  been  carried  out 
during  the  year.  The  building  of  additional  passing  tracks,  ex- 
tension of  existing  ones,  and  laying  other  sidings  and  spur  tracks, 
has  been  continued.  The  work  of  building  a  sea  wall  and  grading 
for  second-track  between  Everett,  Wash.,  and  Ballard  was  con- 
tinued during  the  year,  15,333  lin.  ft.  of  sea  wall  having  been 
completed  between  Everett  and  Mosher.  Second  main  track 
was  laid  between  the  company's  ocean  docks  and  the  north  portal 
of  the  tunnel  under  the  city  of  Seattle,  1.78  miles,  and  between 
Hillyard  and  Spokane,  3.52  miles.  Revision  work  on  the  present 
main  line  and  construction  of  new  second  main  track  is  in 
progress  from  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  Java,  Mont., 
14.38  miles.  It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  finished  during 
1910.  The  curvature  on  the  present  line  will  be  materially  re- 
duced, and  the  construction  of  the  second-track  will  avoid  delays 
and  congestion  in  handling  traffic  over  the  mountains,  the  grade 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  being  1  per  cent,  against  west- 
bound traffic,  compared  with  a  grade  of  1.8  per  cent,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountains  against  eastbound  traffic.  (See  report  of 
this  company  els^ewherc  in  these  columns.) 

HuD.soN  Bay  Railway.— J.  L.  Armstrong,  chief  engineer  in 
charge  of  surveys,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  survey  for  the 
first  200  miles  from  The  Pass,  Kcewatin,  towards  Hudson  Bay. 
has  been  finished,  and  construction  work  will  be  started  on  this 
section  next  year.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  where  the  north- 
ern terminus  will  be  located,  as  the  reports  of  surveys  made  this 
year  at  the  harbors  at  Fort  Churchill  and  Port  Nelson  on  Hud- 
son Bay  are  not  yet  completed.     (.September  16,  p.  520.) 
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Hudson  Sc  Manhattan. — An  ofliccr  wrilci  that  thii  company 
liiiH  cxtrniled  the  >iuhwiiy  nyntrrn  (ron)  the  reiiiMvlvanin  slalion, 
Jrr»ry  t'ily,  N.  J  ,  to  Ciruve  iitrret.  0.H3  mile,  and  in  the  lH)ron(jli 
t>f  Manhattan.  New  York  City,  from  Twrnty-lhird  >tr<rt  an<l 
Sixth  avcnnc  to  Thirty  tliird  street  ami  Hroadway,  0.45  mile. 
Work  i«  nnder  way  from  (irovc  Ktreet,  Jersey  City,  to  Sunnnit 
avenue,   l.JO  niilrs. 

KrNTrtKv  MiDi^ND. — Surveys  nrr  now  hrinK  made  for  an 
cxieniion  from  liarls,  Ky.,  west  to  Madisonvillc,  14  miles. 

l.AKK  SiioM  KiJcCTBic. — Tins  company  has  projected  an  ex- 
tension from  Huron,  Oliio,  west  for  three  miles.  The  company 
h.n  fmishrd  a  one-mile  spur,  connecting  with  the  stone  quarry 
near  Caslalia. 

IjtxiNCTON  &  KASTiJtN. — Sce  Louisvillc  &  Nashville. 

Loi'isvii.LE  &  NASiivn.iJ!. — This  company  has  recently  secured 
control  of  the  Lexington  &  Kastcrn,  wliich  is  huilding  an  exten- 
sion from  Jackson,  Ky.,  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Kentucky  river 
to  a  point  near  the  headwaters  of  Booncs  Fork,  about  96  miles. 
(See   Lexington  &    Lastern,  October  21,   p.   760.) 

Manitoui.in  &  North  Shore. — Work  is  now  under  way  by 
O'Boylc  Brothers  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Out.,  on  an  extension  from  Little  Current  to  Whitefish,  18  miles. 
.•\  further  extension  is  projected  from  Whitefish  to  Crean  Hill, 
3S  miles. 

Mexico  Tramway  Company. — The  Mexican  Congress  has  au- 
thorized this  company  to  build  two  electric  lines;  one  line  is  to 
run  from  Mexico  City,  Mex.,  southeast  to  Puebla,  125  miles, 
and  the  other  from  Mexico  City,  southwest  to  Toluca,  45  miles. 
The  new  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Mexican  Light  &  Power 
Company.  Prcliniinaiy  surveys  have  been  made  and  work  is  to 
be  started  soon. 

Mexican  Roads. — The  Mexican  Petroleum  Limited,  Ebano, 
Mex.,  will  build  a  railway,  it  is  said,  along  the  Tuxpani  river, 
70  miles  long. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — The  double-tracking  work  from 
Durant,  Okla.,  north  to  Atoka,  has  been  finished,  it  is  said,  and 
this  section  has  been  opened  for  service. 

Muscatine  North  &  South. — This  company  will  open  for 
business  on  December  15,  an  extension  from  Oakville,  Iowa,  to 
Kensington,  nine  miles.  The  General  Construction  Company  are 
the  contractors.  Surveys  are  being  made  for  an  extension  from 
Kingston  to  Burlington. 

Nevada  Roads. — G.  T.  Wiswell  and  associates,  of  New  York, 
will  build  36  miles  of  railway,  it  is  said,  near  Goldfield,  Nev., 
to  connect  the  Tonopah  &  Tidewater  with  the  Las  Vegas  & 
Tonopah. 

Ocean  Shore. — This  company  has  some  grading  work  finished 
on  an  extension  from  Tunitas  Glen,  Cal.,  east  to  Scott  creek, 
26  miles. 

Salisaw,  Mc.\lester  &  Southern. — Grading  work  is  now 
under  way  from  McAlester,  Okla.,  to  Savanna,  14  miles.  J.  C. 
Wilkinson  is  the  contractor,  McAlester. 

Spokane  &  British  Columbia. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys 
are  being  made  for  an  extension  from  Republic,  Wash.,  south- 
east to  Spokane,  140  miles.     (April  IS,  p.  1017.) 

St.  Louis  Southwestern. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  under 
way  on  about  45  miles  of  the  line  between  England,  Ark.,  and 
Stuttgart  and  Hazcn,  also  on  another  section  of  69  miles  between 
Gatesville,  Tex .  and  Comanche  Thompson  &  Scott,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  the  contract  for  the  work. 

Stockton  Terminal  &  Eastern. — This  company  has  work 
under  way  on  an  extension  from  Linden,  Cal.,  to  Bellota,  four 
miles. 

Tremont  &  Gulf. — Surveys  have  been  made  for  an  extension 
from  Rochelle,  La.,  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  65  miles. 

Tuscaloosa  Mineral. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys  have 
been  finished  from  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  east  to  Brookwood,  20  miles. 
Woolsey  Finnell,  Tuscaloosa,  may  be  addressed. 

Uintah  Railway. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys  are  being 
made  for  an  extension  from  Dragon,  Utah,  to  Turtle,  12  miles. 

Warren,  Johnsville  &  Saline  Rut*. — Surveys  are  being 
made  for  an  extension  from  Goepel,  .\rk.,  to  Johnsville,  five 
miles.  The  company  now  operates  a  16-miIe  line  for  freight 
traffic  only,  from  Warren  to  Hermitage. 


Kiulutaij  iFiuanctttl  ^sciujj. 


I'.ij.iD.N'  Kaii.uoad  lUiUtisi;  (J(j.MrA.vY.  The  .Maisachusctts  Kail- 
ro.id  Commission  ha»  authorized  the  Boston  Railroad  Holding 
C"ompany  to  issue  $20.012.fXX)  4  per  cent.  cMnnilativc  preferred 
stock,  to  retire  by  cxrh.inKP  at  par  the  outslandinn  $20,012,fXX) 
4  per  cent,  dcbenutrc  b'inds  of  the  HoldiuK  company.  A 
ppecial  message  from  the  governor  of  Mas.saclntsctts  was  sent 
to  the  last  legislature  recommending  that  Railroad  Holding 
Company  bonds  be  made  legal  investments  for  savings  banks, 
but  through  the  opposition  of  the  banks  the  plan  was  aban- 
doned. It  was  also  found  to  be  impossible  to  pass  a  valid 
law  making  the  bonds  tax  exempt.  The  preferred  stock  of  the 
Railroad  Holding  Company,  it  is  understood,  will  be  tax 
exempt   in   Massachusetts. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific— A.  J.  Miller,  James  Douglas, 
James  McLean  and  Arthur  C.  James  were  elected  directors 
of  the  Rock  Island  Company,  succeeding  E.  G.  Boissevain,  F. 
S.  Pearson,  Percival  I'arquar  and  E.  D.  Kenna.  Mr.  McLean 
was  elected  also  a  member  of  the  finance  committee,  and  Mr. 
James  was  elected  also  a  director  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad, 
succeeding  Mr.  Kenna.  Mr.  Miller  succeeds  Mr.  Boissevain 
as  a  representative  of  the  Dutch  stockholders  and  the  other 
three  new  directors  represent  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  succeed- 
ing representatives  of  the  Pcarson-Farquar  syndicate. 

Chicago  Southern. — See  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern. 

Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern. — This  company  has 
been  incorporated  in  Illinois  and  in  Indiana  as  a  successor  to 
the  Southern  Indiana  and  the  Chicago  Southern. 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton. — The  collateral  deposited  under  the 
defaulted  $5,500,000  5  per  cent,  notes  of  1905  were  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction  on  November  25  to  Joseph  A.  Ramsey,  Jr.,  the  only 
bidder.  Attorneys  representing  F.  J.  Lisman  &  Co.,  and  the 
King  committee  filed  a  formal  protest.  The  $5,000,0(X)  consoli- 
dated mortgage  4yi  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Ironton  were  sold  for  $500,000,  and  the  $3,001,000  Ann  Arbor 
common  stock  and  the  $2,190,000  Ann  Arbor  preferred  stock 
were  together  sold  for  $2,000,000.  This  stock  carries  with  it 
control  of  the  Ann  Arbor. 

Lexington  &  Eastern. — See  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

Louisville  &  Nashville. — This  company  has  bought  all  of  the 
$500,000  stock  of  the  Lexington  &  Eastern,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
$1,500,000  general  mortgage  bonds  and  $330,000  deferred 
debentures,  "thereby  assuming  an  issue  of  first  mortgage  bonds 
($800,000)  which  mature  during  the  year  1911,  so  that  it  is  ex- 
pected that  within  a  reasonably  short  time  the  property  will  be 
entirely  clear  of  all  mortgage  obligations."  The  Lexington  & 
Eastern  runs  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  Jackson,  93  miles. 

Mount  Airy  &  Eastern. — This  road  has  been  sold  under  re- 
ceiver's sale  for  $20,000,  to  John  Hare,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  road,  which  is  narrow  gage,  runs  from  Mount  Airy,  N.  C, 
to  Keblers  Mills,  Va.— 12  miles. 

New  York  Central  Lines. — J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  have 
bought  an  additional  $7,500,000 — 4;/J  per  cent.  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines  equipment  trust  certificates.  This  is  the  remainder 
of  the  $30,000,000  authorized  issue  of  equipment  trust  certifi- 
cates, and  the  block  of  bonds  now  sold  mature  $500,000  annually 
from  1911  to  1925.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  that  the 
bonds  were  placed  on  terms  which  represent  a  cost  to  the  com- 
pany of  4.65  per  cent,  for  the  money. 

Southern  Indiana. — See  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern. 

Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal. — Bankers  interested  in  the  re- 
organization plans  of  this  company  and  of  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  are  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Wallace  Protective 
committee  within  the  past  ten  days  adopted  a  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  both  of  these  companies.  When  circulated  un- 
officially it  met  with  so  much  opposition  that  it  was  decided 
to  withdraw  the  plan  and  attempt  to  draw  up  one  more  satis- 
factory to  the  bondholders  and  especially  to  the  interests  rep- 
resented by  the  Chaplin  committee. 


j§>upply  (Trade  ^^^cttcn. 


The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  announces  that  on  and 
after  November  28,  1910,  the  western  district  office  will  be  located 
in  Room  1041,  Peoples  Gas  building,  Chicago. 

Bids  are  asked  for  12  third-class  passenger  cars  for  the  Im- 
perial Chinese  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway.  Specifications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  railway  purchasing  agent,  Taotai  Y.  C.  Tong, 
Imperial  Chinese  Telegraphs,  the  Bund,  Shanghai,  China. 

Bids  were  asked  for  supplying  19  locomotives  for  the  Imperial 
Chinese  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  northern  district.  Specifica- 
tions and  drawings  may  be  obtained  at  the  ofEce  of  Deutsch- 
Chinesische  Eisenban  Gesellschaft  mit  Beschrankter  Haftung, 
Berlin,  Germany. 

The  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
has  appointed  Thos.  F.  Meek  as  its  representative  for  southern 
Michigan,  vi-ith  offices  at  415  Moffat  building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mr.  Meek  was  secretary  and  manager  of  sales  for  the  Detroit 
Steel  Casting  Company  for  20  years. 

C.  H.  Duell,  of  the  law  firm  of  Duell,  Warfield  &  Duell, 
New  York  City,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Safety  Car 
Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  2  Rector  street,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Duell  was  at  one  time  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  later 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Otto  Best,  for  eighteen  years  air-brake  inspector  of  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  has  resigned,  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Nathan  Manufacturing 

Company,     149     Broad-  

way,  New  York.  Mr. 
Best  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  works  of  this 
company  and  will  per- 
form such  other  duties 
as  may  be  assigned 
him    by    the    president. 

He  started  in  railway 
work  as  a  machinist's 
apprentice  for  the  Van- 
dalia  Railroad  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  after 
serving  his  term  ac- 
cepted a  position  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  He 
served  in  various  de- 
partments of  that  road 
for  some  time  and  was 
put  in  charge  of  the 
tool  department,  and 
later  took  up  air  brakes. 
After  being  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  for 
seven  years  he  accepted  the  position  of  air-brake  inspector  of 
the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  in  March,  1892,  which 
position  he  has  held  ever  since.  In  1907  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Atlanta  yards  of  the  Western  &  .Atlantic,  a  subsidiary 
line  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  and  remained 
there  for  two  and  a  half  years,  returning  to  Nashville  to  look 
into  the  question  of  loss  and  damage  to  freight,  to  which  ques- 
tion the   road   was  giving  considerable  attention. 

He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  .\ir  Brake  Association  and 
at  present  is  treasurer  of  that  association. 

The  .St.  Louis  &  .San  Francisco  turned  out  of  its  Springfield, 
Mo,,  shops  on  November  19,  an  .Atlantic  type  locomotive.  No. 
1007,  with  the  firivcrs  and  trailing  wheels  fully  equipped  with 
Smith  locomotive  adjustable  hub  plates.  The  engine  will  be 
placed  in  service  on  a  fast  mail  run  between  Monett  and  New- 
burg,  Mo.,  and  the  device  will  be  given  a  thorough  test.  It  is 
made  by  the  Smith  Locomotive  Adjustable  Hub  Plate  Com- 
pany, Pittsburg,  Kan. 

The  Grip  Nut  Company,  Chicngo,  announces  the  appointment 
of  Thomas  P.  Swan  as  northwestern  representative  of  that  com- 
pany, with  licafiquartcrs  at  31.5  Mini'csofa  street,  .St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Olto 


Mr.  Swan  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  mechanical  de- 
partment of  the  Great  Northern,  and  has  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  railway  and  supply  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "Twin 
Cities." 

John  I.  Rogers  has  opened  a  New  York  office  in  the  City  In- 
vestment building  at  165  Broadway  and  will  use  it  as  his  main 
office.  He  is  making  a  specialty  of  forging  by  the  steam  ham- 
mer, the  drop  hammer  and  the  hydraulic  press;  of  special  roll- 
ing, such  as  railway  tires  and  rolled  wheels ;  of  the  use  and 
manufacture  of  alloy  steels ;  of  machine  shops  and  power  plants 
and  of  general  iron  and  steel  works  engineering.  Mr.  Rogers 
resigned  from  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  of  Philadelphia  about 
one  year  ago  to  take  up  professional  practice  and  since  that 
time  has  been  engaged  in  consultation  work  and  design  along 
the  above  lines. 

"The  Institute  of  Industrial  Research"  has  been  established  at 
Washington,  with  the  object  of  undertaking  the  investigation  of 
industrial  problems  in  all  lines,  particularly  problems  in  metal- 
lurgy, agricultural  chemistry,  hydraulic  cement,  paint  technology 
and  all  chemical  industries.  The  director  is  A.  S.  Cushman, 
heretofore  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  for  the  government. 
His  office  is  at  804  Hibbs  building,  and  he  is  to  build  laboratories 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city,  near  the  Washington  monu- 
ment. Among  Mr.  Cushman's  associates  will  be  Henry  A.  Gard- 
ner and  Dr.  N.  M.  Hopkins. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Manual  of  the  American  Articulated  Compound  Locomotive. — 
The  American  Locomotive  Company  has  issued  Bulletin  No. 
1006,  relating  to  the  articulated  locomotive  in  the  form  of  a  man- 
ual of  instruction  to  engineers,  firemen  and  shop  repairmen ;  the 
purpose  being  to  make  such  employees  more  familiar  with  the 
construction  and  operation  of  this  type  of  locomotive.  The  first 
part  relates  to  a  general  description  of  the  articulated  compound 
locomotive.  Then  follows  plain  illustrations  of  the  different  de- 
tails of  the  intercepting  valve  and  a  very  complete  description  of 
its  operation.  This  portion  is  illustrated  by  specially  prepared 
cuts  in  transparent  perspective,  which  will  be  found  very  useful 
in  obtaining  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  operation  of  the 
intercepting  valve  as  applied  to  the  Mallet  compound  engines. 
The  pamphlet  also  contains  good  drawings  of  the  power  re- 
versing gear,  by-pass  valves  and  vacuum  relief  valve.  There  are 
also  illustrations  of  flexible  joints  in  the  large  steam  and  ex- 
haust pipes,  with  directions  especially  prepared  for  instruction  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  packing.  The  articulated  locomotives 
built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company  are  provided  with 
"trim"  bolts,  which  are  intended  for  the  adjustment  of  the  aline- 
ment  on  the  front  engine  frames.  These  are  also  illustrated, 
and  a  clear  explanation  is  given  of  their  use  and  operation.  The 
pamphlet  closes  with  a  summary  of  rules  for  operating  the  Amer- 
ican articulated  locomotives,  especially  with  respect  to  starting, 
drifting,  care  of  special  parts,  repairs  to  flexible  joints,  and  lubri- 
cation. This  manual  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  those  con- 
nected with  the  operation  and  repair  of  this  type  of  engine,  and 
doubtless  will  assist  materially  in  a  better  understanding  and 
better  maintenance  of  the  parts  peculiar  to  it. 

RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 

I  l().MKSTF..\D,  Pa. — Surveys  have  just  been  finished  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Railway  Company  for  a  subway  at  Fourth  avenue  and  West 
street.  Homestead,  under  the  tracks  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
F.rie  and  the  Pennsylvania  railways.  This  improvement  will 
alwlish  the  dangerous  grade  crossing  at  .Amity  street. 

Missoula,  Mont.— See  an  item  regarding  the  new  passenger 
station  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  in  Cienrral 
News. 

Steven's  Point,  Wis. — The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  has  started  work,  it  is  said,  on  a  new  roundhouse  af 
Steven's  Point. 
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Gcrrit  I'ort.  pa»!irnKrr  Iniflic  ni;inaKcr  of  tin-  I  111..11  I'acilic  at 
Omiilu.  Nell.  li.i.H  l)^!  appointcil  aN«i  passciiKcr  trallic  niaii- 
agcr  of  the  ()rcK<>ii  Short  line,  with  oHicc  at  Umalia. 

M.  j.  Horn,  assistant  (jmcral  manaRrr  of  the  Chicak"), 
rttirlinKtoii  &  Uuimy  linrs  went  of  the  Missouri  river,  at  Omaha, 
Nch,  has  l>een  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  New 
York.  .New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  ollice  at  New  Haven.  Conn. 

.\t  n  special  nieelinn  at  Salt  Lake  Wednesday,  Oregon  Short 
Line  stoekholdirs  aiithori/c<l  a  $150.0n().(X)0  niortRaRc  on  the 
property,  ineliidinR  all  hranihes  luiilt  uikUt  the  Harrinian  nian- 
aKement.  This  is  part  of  the  plan  for  new  hnancinR  of  the 
I'nion  Paeilic  alVdiated  lines.  None  of  the  new  honds  will  he 
issued  for  some  time. 

L.  J.  I'erritor,  division  superintendent  of  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road at  Decatur,  111.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  divisions  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with 
ortkc  at  nioominRton,  III.,  succeeding  P.  G.  Walton,  formerly 
superintendent  Northern  division,  resigned,  and  C.  F.  Smith, 
superintendent  Southern  division,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

.\  Chicago  despatch  s.iys  that  the  Harrinian  lines  are  making 
inquiries  for  1%  locomotives  of  all  types,  evenly  distributed,  and 
contemplate  buying  between  100,000  and  115.000  tons  of  rail, 
compared  with  275.000  tons  last  year.  Decision  regarding  rail 
and  equipment  needs,  outside  of  locomotives,  is  not  definite,  but 
rail  orders  will  be  based  on  ordinary  renewals  without  regard  to 
new  construction,  except  what  the  old  rails  can  accommodate. 

.•\t  the  rate  hearing  on  Wednesday  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  several  witnesses  were  called  from  the  rail- 
way supply  industry,  all  of  whom  testified  to  the  fact  that  while 
their  conunodilics  have  not  increased  in  cost  to  the  railroads. 
unit  for  unit,  they  are  now  turning  out  a  more  finished  and 
efficient  product  which  will  do  a  great  deal  more  work.  L.  D. 
Brandeis  put  on  witnesses  representing  several  branches  of  va- 
rious industries,  all  of  whom  protested  against  the  increase  in 
rates  because  it  would  limit  their  selling  territory. 

E.  M.  Rine,  superintendent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral superintendent,  with  office  at  Scranton,  Pa.  S.  S.  Stone, 
assistant  superintendent  at  Hoboken,  has  been  appointed  acting 
superintendent  of  the  Morris  &  Essex  division,  succeeding  Mr. 
Rine.  and  H.  H.  Shepard,  superintendent  of  the  Scranton  di- 
vision, at  Scranton,  has  been  granted  an  extended  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  his  duties  will  be  performed  by  the  assistant  general 
superintendent.  F.  M.  Benning,  passenger  trainmaster,  at  Ho- 
boken, has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Morris 
&  Essex  division,  with  office  at  Hoboken,  and  J.  W.  Pierce  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Benning. 

Judge  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  on  Wednesday  afternoon  gave  out  the  following 
statement : 

"Representatives  of  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  manufacturers 
of  steel  in  America  met  at  luncheon  [in  New  York]  today,  and 
the  two  hours  following  were  occupied  in  ascertaining  the  con- 
dition of  business  in  this  particular  line  and  in  the  expression  of 
opinions  concerning  current  prices.  It  was  stated  that  on  the 
average  of  all  branches  the  bookings  are  about  50  per  cent,  of 
capacity  and  the  shipments  somewhat  in  excess.  There  has  been 
a  slight  though  marked  increase  of  daily  bookings  month  by 
month  since  the  first  of  August  to  the  present  time.  Prices  as  a 
rule  are  well  maintained,  though  in  some  lines  as  usual  there  is 
some  cutting  on  the  part  of  small  producers  who  were  not 
represented.  Without  exception  the  views  expressed  by  those 
present  regarding  the  future  were  favorable.  Also  each  one 
voiced  the  opinion  that  present  prices  are  fair  and  reasonable 
and  should  not  be  changed.  For  some  time  past  purchasing  by 
railway  companies  has  been  very  much  below  normal ;  but  it 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
near  future.  The  amount  of  daily  bookings  at  the  present  time 
is  about  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  mills  ten  years  ago.  "The 
disposition  of  the  manufacturers  of  steel  to  cooperate  so  far  as 
it   is  proper,  remains  unchanged." 


LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 

I  lie  Winston- Dear  Couifuny,  ••(  Minncap<>lis,  Minn.,  has  or- 
drred  2  si-t-whccl  switching  loiomotives  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company,  Thi-y  will  have  18  in.  by  24  in.  cylin- 
ders, SO  ill.  driving  wheels,  and  will  weigh  112,000  lbs.  in  work- 
ing order. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  ordered  12  compound  consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  American  I-ocomotivc  Company.  They 
will  have  22'/j  in.  and  35  in.  by  32  in.  cylinders,  63  in.  flriving 
wheels  and  will  have  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of 
205m)  lbs. 

The  Delaivare  &  Hudson  has  ordered  11  locomotives  from  the 
.American  Locomotive  Company.  The  order  includes  5  ten- 
wheel  passenger  locomotives  with  21  in.  by  28  in.  cylinders,  63 
in.  driving  wheels  and  having  a  total  weight  in  working  order 
of  186,000  lbs.;  one  tcn-whccl  superheater  passenger  locomotive 
with  23  in.  by  26  in.  cylinders,  63  in.  drivers  and  having  a  total 
weight  of  190,000  lbs. ;  one  consolidation  superheater  locomotive 
with  24  in.  by  30  in.  cylinders,  57  in.  drivers  and  a  total  weight 
01  202,000  lbs. ;  and  4  Mallet  articulated  compound  locomotives 
with  superheaters  and  having  26  in.  and  41  in.  by  28  in.  cylinders, 
51  in.  drivers  and  a  total  weight  of  450,000  lbs. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  ordered  275  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  as  shown  on  the  ac- 
companying table.  These  orders  have  been  placed  from  time  to 
time  recently,  but  this  is  the  first  announcement  that  has  been 
made  concerning  them.     They  are  all  for  1911  delivery: 


Driving 

Total 

Number. 

Type. 

Cylinders. 

Wheels. 

Weight. 

10 

4-6-2 

26  X  26  in. 

69  in. 

266,000  lbs. 

50 

4-6-2 

24  X  26  " 

69  " 

262,000    " 

10 

4-6-2 

22  X  26  " 

75   " 

234,000    " 

10 

4-6-2 

22  X  26  " 

75  " 

247,000    " 

30 

4-6-2 

23  X  26  " 

79  .. 

266,000    " 

25 

2-8-0 

23  X  32  " 

63  " 

236,000    '• 

55 

2-80 

23x32  " 

63  " 

239,000    '■ 

15 

2-8-0 

23  X  30  " 

57  " 

241,000    •' 

20 

0-6-0 

21  X  28  " 

57  " 

165.000    " 

25 

0-6-0 

20  X  26  " 

51   " 

153.000    " 

25 

2-6-6-2 

21 54  and  34x32  in. 

57  " 

354,000    '• 

CAR    BUILDING. 

The  Chicago  Railway  Company  is  in  the  market  for  215  pay- 
as-you-enter  cars. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  building  22  cabooses,  and  will  build  30 
more  at  its  Burnside,  111.,  shops. 

The  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  has  ordered  a  number  of 
tank  cars  from  the   Pressed   Steel  Car   Company. 

The  Great  Northern  is  in  the  market  for  400  50-ton  hopper 
cars,  500  50-ton  ore  cars  and  75  50-ton  tank  cars. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac,  it  is  said,  will 
build  25  box  cars  in  company  shops.    This  item  is  unconfirmed. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  50  all-steel  passenger 
coaches,  of  which  30  will  be  built  by  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company  and  20  by  the  Pullman  Company. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  ordered  150,000  tons  of  rails 
for  1911  delivery  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company, 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 


SIGNALING. 

The  Chicago  Signal  Club  held  its  second  November  meeting 
on  Monday  night,  November  28,  at  303  Dearborn  street.  The 
meeting  took  up  a  study  of  the  methods  of  switch  protection  in 
automatic  territory.  The  various  methods  in  common  use,  the 
simple  shunt,  the  series  shunt  and  the  line  control  were  con- 
sidered and  the  advantages  of  each  noted.  The  various  combina- 
tions possible  with  these  forms  were  described  and  discussed  by 
their  advocates.  The  club  then  took  up  means  of  remedying 
foreign  current  trouble  and  a  number  of  useful  suggestions  were 
brought  out  from  the  experience  of  the  members.  The  next 
meeting  w^ll  be  held  at  the  same  place. 
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Cyclone  Chain   Hoist. 

The  Chisholm  &  Moore  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  have  added  a  40- 
ton  size  to  their  line  of  Cyclone  hoists.  The  construction  per- 
mits making  the  parts  of  such  a  size  as  to  give  great  strength 
and  wearing  capacity.  The  head  of  the  hoist  is  divided  into 
three  sections  by  two  partitions,  the  two 
outer  sections  each  containing  a  load 
chain  wheel,  and  the  central  section  a 
pinion  and  three  spur  gears.  This  pin- 
ion is  mounted  on  the  hand-wheel  shaft. 
The  two  load  chain  wheels  are  each 
mounted  on  a  hollow  steel  shaft;  the 
hand-wheel  shaft  passes  through  these 
hollow  shafts,  carrying  a  pinion  in  the 
central  division,  which  drives  three  spur 
wheels.  These  spur  wheels  are  mounted 
on  shafts  \}i  in.  in  diameter,  turned 
down  to  eccentric  ends  of  1'4  in-  diam- 
eter. These  three  eccentrics  carry  in 
each  of  the  outer  divisions  spur  wheels 
having  48  teeth,  which  mesh  into  inter- 
nal gears  on  the  load  chain  wheels,  hav- 
ing 50  teeth,  so  that  each  revolution  of 
the  eccentric  gives  a  gyratory  movement 
to  the  spur  wheel,  moving  the  lead  chain 
forward  two  teeth. 

The  hand-wheel  shaft  turns  in  graph- 
ite bronze  bushings,  the  eccentrics  in 
hardened  steel  roller  bushings ;  the  ec- 
centric shafts  are  hardened,  and  hard- 
ened and  ground  steel  bushings  are 
pressed  into  the  malleable  iron  frame; 
the  steel  rollers  are  contained  in  cages. 
The  hoist  has  a  multiple  disk  brake, 
which  effectually  locks  the  load,  and  at 
the  same  time  permits  free  lowering  by 
a  reverse  movement  of  the  hand  wheel. 

It     also     has     two     independent     load 
chains      moving      together;      the      idler  40-Ton  Cyclone  Hoist, 
sheaves   are   so  placed  as   to   permit  the 

doubling  up  of  the  chain,  so  that  the  load  is  carried  on  eight 
strands  of  J4  >"■  chain.  The  idler  sheaves  are  all  bushed  with 
graphite  bronze  self-lubricating  bushings.  None  of  the  bearings 
require  oiling.  The  hoist  is  compact  in  form;  the  minimum  dis- 
tance between  the  upper  and  lower  hooks  is  82  in.  and  the 
weight  is  2030  lbs.,  the  forged  hooks  alone  weighing  about  140 
lbs.  each.  The  hoist  has  a  high  efficiency,  a  pull  of  80  lb.  on 
each  of  the  two  hand-chain  wheels  raising  40  tons. 

The  16,  20  and  30-ton  sizes  are  similar  in  construction,  except 
that  the  16-ton  size  handles  its  load  on  four  strands  of  ^  in. 
chain,  the  20-ton  size  on  four  strands  of  f^  in.  chain  and  the 
30-ton  size  on  six  strands  of  J4  in.  chain.  The  16-ton  size  has 
one  hand-chain  wheel  and  the  larger  sizes  two  hand-chain 
wheels. 

Machine  Tool  Exhibit  at  the  Buenos  Ayres  Railway  Exhibition. 

The  Nilcs-Bcmcnt-Pond  Company,  according  to  The  Railway 
Gazette  of  London,  has  an  extensive  exhibit  of  machine  tools 
at  the  Buenos  Ayres  Railway  exhibition.  It  is  specially  note- 
worthy for  the  striking  manner  in  which  it  has  been  arranged, 
the  machines  being  staged  in  line  on  one  side  of  a  broad  aisle, 
with  a  consificrahle  free  space  between  each  machine,  so  that 
every  facility  is  afforded  for  inspection  of  the  various  tools 
without  any  overcrowding.  Framed  photographs,  giving  differ- 
ent views  of  the  mnchines,  are  shown  to  advantage  in  the  inter- 
vening spaces. 

The  heavy  driving  wheel  and  car  wheel  lathes  are  exhibited 
with  work  in  pl.icc,  the  latter  machine  being  sliown  in  actual 
operation.  If  is  designed  for  turning  at  the  same  time  two 
42-in.  or  smaller,  car  wheels  on  their  axles,  and  while  being 
turned  each  wheel  is  firmly  supported  on  hoth  sides  so  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  spring  or  chatter,  thus  insuring  maximum 
output.  Driving  plates  located  between  the  wheels  equalize  the 
pressure  on   tlic  tools.     The  axle  journals  are  grasped   by   self- 


centering  bushings  which  insures  the  tires  being  concentric  with 
the  journals.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  with  this 
lathe  by  inexperienced  Argentine  operators,  the  average  time  re- 
quired for  turning  a  pair  of  car-wheels  being  less  than  35  min- 
utes. The  best  record  for  turning  a  pair  of  wheels  was  30 
minutes,  17  seconds,  which  includes  the  time  occupied  in  placing 
the  wheels  in  position  on  the  machine  and  returning  them  to 
the   floor. 

The  new  model  Niles  locomotive  driving  wheel  chucking 
lathe,  a  heavy  motor-driven  tool,  has  a  capacity  of  10  pairs  of 
locomotive  driving  wheels  per  day  of  10  hours.  A  novel 
feature  is  the  method  of  driving  the  face-plate,  which  is  efTected 
by  means  of  internal  instead  of  external  gears,  leaving  the  outer 
rim  of  the  face-plate  and  gear  perfectly  smooth.  The  tool  rests 
are  of  massive  construction  and  are  arranged  to  swivel.  The 
machine  is  made  in  two  sizes,  of  which  the  smaller  will  take 
wheels  of  from  42  in.  to  76  in.  and  the  large  from  42  in.  to  86  in.  In 
each  case  a  50-h.p.  motor  is  employed  for  the  main  drive. 

In  addition  to  these  two  machines  a  universal  radial  drill,  a 
300-ton  hydraulic  wheel  press,  a  heavy  double  axle  lathe  and 
several  other  tools  made  by  the  Niles-Berment-Pond  Company 
are  on  exhibition. 

National   Machine   Recorder. 

The  National  machine  recorder,  which  was  described  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  October  2,  1908,  has  been  perfected  since 
that  time  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  important  devices.  The 
new  features  include  an  adding  attachment,  a  time  setting  device 
and  a  set  of  production  counters.  The  adding  attachment  shows 
in  large  figures  the  net  amount  of  time  that  each  producing  unit 
in  the  shop  has  been  working,  or,  if  desired,  the  amount  of  idle 
time  that  has  occurred  at  any  time  during  the  day  and  the  total 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  time  setting  device  is  particularly 
valuable,  as  it  schedules  every  part  that  goes  through  the  shop 
and  allows  the  management  to  see  instantly  whether  an  opera- 
tor has  consumed  any  fraction  of  time  in  performing  his  opera- 
tion above  that  which  has  been  allowed.  The  production  coun- 
ters are  placed  directly  above  the  time  adding  attachment  and 
record  each  piece  produced  by  either  machine,  as  it  is  finished, 
and  show  at  a  glance  the  e.xact  output,  the  time  consumed  and  the 
time  wasted  in  producing  this  output  for  any  given  time.  This 
machine  is  now  in  operation  and  is  greatly  assisting  in  accu- 
rate supervision  of  producing  plants,  and  has  proved  highly  valu- 
able  in   permanently   increasing   plant   efficiency,   as   it    furnishes 


National    Machine    Recorder. 

(lata  as  to  the  three  essentials  to  iui-roased  efficiency,  namely, 
miput,  producing  time,  wasted  time  and  cause.  The  National 
.Machine  Recorder  Company,  Chicago,  is  the  manufacturer  of  the 
device  above  described 
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A  S  indicated  in  these  columns  last  week,  we  are  not  op- 
*»  timistic  as  to  Mr.  Brantlcis'  chances  of  success  in  his 
role  of  instructor  in  a  course  on  practical  railroading  before 
a  cla«s  room  full  of  railway  presidents.  But  we  can  hope  for 
some  indirect  results  of  the  publicity  given  to  his  claims.  It 
is  well  to  emphasize  high  ideals,  even  though  they  be   im- 


prncticnMc  in  detail.  Ralph  Waldo  Kmcriton  told  ut  to  hitch 
..iir  waKon  to  a  star,  an  adniitlr-cl  iniprarticahic  kourcc  of  motive 
iK.wcT  for  a  wuKoii.  Hut  the  principle  i*  none  the  IcM  «ound, 
.111(1  hj<i  namcuakc'n  standards  of  efficiency  may  be  »omc  of 
(lie  i-lcniontH  coiiipiisitiH:  that  star.  It  will  do  good  to  air 
I  he  whole  Hubiect  of  ncicntilic  management,  betterment  work, 
cfticicncy  or  whatever  one  calln  it.  .Some  operating  officers 
and  many  board*  of  dircrlori  nerd  to  know  what  efficiency 
inraii!*.  Ordering  a  subordinate  to  cut  his  expenses  in  two 
IS  not  what  it  means.  A  superintendent  of  motive  power 
h;is  gone  through  a  hard  winter  with  his  power  in  bad  shape, 
lie  is  told  to  get  it  in  good  shape  for  the  next  winter,  per- 
haps with  the  intimation  that  his  position  depends  on  his 
success.  He  builds  up  a  well  organized,  smooth  working 
-.hop  force,  improves  his  repair  shop  facilities  and  gathers 
llic  right  men  at  his  coaling  stations.  Along  in  June  an  order 
conus  down  from  above  him  telling  him  to  cut  expenses  in 
two.  What  can  he  do?  His  motive  power  starts  the  next 
winter  in  worse  shape  than  ever.  One  cannot  get  a  high 
unit  of  efficiency  without  holding  trained  employees  during 
slack  periods  so  as  to  be  ready  when  the  rush  comes.  It 
takes  an  expensive  plant  to  do  a  wide  variety  of  work 
cheaply. 

Wi'.  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  certain  analyses  of  the 
cost  of  railway  operation  compiled  by  the  Interstaate 
Coniincrce  Commission.  There  are  certain  very  significant  facts 
that  are  apparent  to  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  figures 
now  complete.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  two  Hawley 
roads— the  Iowa  Central  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western— 
the  operating  ratio  was  higher  in  the  last  five  years  than  it  was  in 
tlie  five  years  previous  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  the 
operating  ration  in  1910  was  higher  than  the  average  for  the  last 
five  years.  With  the  exception  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  West- 
ern, the  ratio  of  cost  of  material,  fuel  and  all  other  like  items  to 
total  operating  revenues  was  higher  in  the  last  five  years  than  in 
the  five  years  previous,  and  was  higher  in  1910  than  in  the  last  five 
years.  With  the  exception  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  and  the  two  Hawley  roads,  the  ratio  of  compensation 
paid  directly  to  labor  to  total  operating  revenues  was  higher  in 
the  last  five  years  than  in  the  five  preceding  years ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lackawanna  and  the  Clover  Leaf,  the  ratio  of 
compensation  paid  directly  to  labor  to  total  operating  revenues 
was  higher  in  1910  than  the  average  for  the  last  five  years.  With 
the  exception  of  the  two  Hawley  roads  only,  the  operating 
income  in  the  last  five  years  was  a  smaller  proportion  of  total 
operating  revenues  than  in  the  five  years  previous. 

THE  Xew  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  second 
district,  has  ordered  the  New  York  Central  to  install  a 
crossing  bell  at  the  creamery  crossing  in  New  Paltz,  Ulster 
county ;  and  the  company  is  required  to  report  to  the  commission 
the  failures  of  the  bell  to  operate.  The  company  is  also  re- 
{[iiired  to  station  an  employee  on  the  crossing  whenever  a  switch- 
ing movement  is  made  over  it.  Here  again  we  have  commis- 
sioners rushing  in  where  railway  officers  fear  to  tread  (al- 
most). What  if  the  signal  engineer,  or  man  in  charge, 
should  claim  exemption,  under  the  constitutional  pro- 
viso, from  telling  of  his  bell's  failures,  on  the  ground  that 
his  testimony  might  incriminate  himself?  M  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  signal  association,  when  a  proposal  to  report  certain 
kinds  of  failures  was  discussed,  it  was  remarked  by  one  prom- 
inent member  that  if  such  reports  actually  were  to  be  required 
by  a  government  authority  the  results  would  be  such  that  prob- 
ably .Ananias  would  feel  like  "backing  off  the  map."  We  trust 
that  the  New  York  commission  will  not  forget  to  ask  also  for 
reports  of  instances  when  the  bell  fails  to  cease  to  "operate." 
Some  of  the  worst  defects  have  been  those  which  caused  bells 
to  ring  hours  or  days  continuously. 
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PROPOSED    REDUCTIONS    IN    SLEEPING    CAR    RATES. 

'T'HE  Pullman  Company  has  greatly  disappointed  the  state 
■*■  attorney-generals  and  other  politicians  who  have  been 
running  for  office  by  trying  to  compel  it  to  reduce  its  rates.  It 
has  offered  to  reduce  the  rates  before  the  prosecutors  and  poli- 
ticians have  had  time  to  get  a  reputation  at  its  expense.  Further- 
more, it  has  offered  to  make  reductions  not  only  where  they 
ha've  been  sought  by  formal  proceedings  but  throughout  the 
country.  The  Pullman  Company  ought  to  be  indicted  for  cruel 
and  inhuman  treatment  of  politicians.  How  can  they  get  credit 
for  reductions  made  where  they  did  not  ask  for  them?  The 
company  plainly  is  seeking  to  dish  the  politicians.  It  is  try- 
ing to  get  tor  itself  credit  from  the  public  for  reductions  in 
its  rates  instead  of  letting  others  have  it.  This  tendency  to 
cultivate  public  opinion  is  getting  chronic  among  large  cor- 
porations. If  it  keeps  up  the  public  and  the  corporations  may 
get  together  in  spite  of  the  statesmen.  We  are  beginning  almost 
to  sympathize  with  the  anti-corporation  agitators.  It  looks  as 
if  the  time  is  coming  when  they  may  have  to  change  their  busi- 
ness; and  this  for  a  man  who  knows  how  to  do  only  one  thing 
is  very  hard. 

Of  course,  the  attorney-generals  of  the  states  who  have  com- 
plained to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  about  the  Pull- 
man Company's  rates  will  not  accept  the  reductions  it  offers. 
To  do  so  might  be  good  for  the  public,  but  it  would  not  be  good 
for  them.  You  cannot  successfully  run  for  office  on  a  plat- 
form constructed  of  popular  acts  done  by  those  that  you  at- 
tack. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  seems  apt  to  re- 
gard the  matter  differently.  The  reductions  offered  amount  to 
about  20  per  cent,  for  all  upper  berths  and  are  not  negligible  for 
lowers.  The  differentials  proposed  between  uppers  and  lowers 
would  remove  all  ground  for  the  complaints  heretofore  made,  be- 
cause the  rates  for  them  have  been  the  same.  It  would  seem  also 
that,  assuming  the  rates  fixed  for  uppers  are  reasonable, 
ground  for  complaint  about  sleeping  car  rates  in  general  would 
be  abolished.  For  under  the  proposed  arrangement  the  traveler 
might  choose  whether  he  would  pay,  say,  $2  for  one  kind  of 
sleeping  accommodation,  or  $2.50  for  another  kind.  If  he  chose 
to  pay  the  extra  50  cents  his  action  would  afford  conclusive  evi- 
dence, it  would  seem,  that  the  lower  was  worth  50  cents  more 
to  him.  If  he  afforded  such  evidence,  how  could  he  rationally 
be  heard  to  complain  that  the  extra  charge  of  50  cents,  which 
he  did  not  have  to  pay,  was  an  unreasonable  e-xaction? 

The  demand  for  a  differential  between  upper  and  lower 
berths  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  question  of  cost 
of  service  versus  value  of  service  in  rate-making.  It  costs  more 
to  build  the  upper  berth  into  the  car.  It  also  takes  more  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  porter  to  make  it  up.  On  the  cost-of-service 
theory,  therefore,  the  rate  for  the  upper  should  be  higher.  But, 
regardless  of  differences  in  cost,  people  prefer  lower  berths. 
Therefore,  the  very  public  officials  who  denounce  the  railways 
for  often  disregarding  cost  ef  service  demand  that  the  Pullman 
Company  and  the  railways  shall  disregard  it  in  respect  to  sleep- 
ing car  rates.  To  charge  a  higher  rate  for  a  lower  than  for 
an  upper  berth  is,  on  the  cost-of-service  theory,  an  unfair  dis- 
crimination. On  the  vahie-of-the-service  theory  it  is  perfectly 
proper,  simply   because   people  prefer  lower  berths. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  what  effect  the  proposed  change 
will  have  on  sleeping  car  earnings  and  service.  Heretofore 
most  sleeping  cars  have  been  run  with  most  or  all  of  their  up- 
per berths  empty.  H  it  should  develop  that  many  of  those  who 
heretofore  have  bought  lowers  will  in  future  buy  uppers,  and 
there  be  no  increase  in  the  total  number  of  people  using  sleep- 
ing cars,  the  reductions  in  rates  will  result  in  reductions  in 
earnings.  H  most  of  those  who  heretofore  have  bought  lower 
berths  to  continue  to  do  so,  and  the  lower  rates  for  uppers  cause 
many  persons  who  hcretfiforc  have  stayed  in  chair  cars  to  take 
sleepers,  the  result  will  be  an  increase  in  earnings.  The  lat- 
ter result  seems  the  more  probable.  If  it  takes  place,  the  re- 
ductions in  the  rates  will  cause  a  deterioration  in  the  value  of 


the  sleeping  car  service;  not  because  the  service  given  by  the 
company  will  be  different,  but  because,  owing  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  in  a  car,  there  will  be  less  room  and  less 
comfort  for  each  passenger.  In  that  event,  the  reduction  in  rates 
will  prove  a  good  thing  for  the  sleeping  car  companies  and  a 
good  thing  for  the  additional  people  that  it  enables  to  take  sleep- 
ers ;  but  it  will  not  be  a  good  thing  for  those  who  would  take 
sleepers  without  the  reductions  in  the  rates. 


VENTILATING    MISREPRESENTATION    OF   RAILWAY   AFFAIRS. 

/^NE  of  the  most  striking  developments  of  recent  years  in 
^^  railway  affairs  has  been  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  rail- 
w-ay  managers  toward  publicity.  The  technical  officers  for  years 
have  publicly  discussed  their  problems  in  the  meetings  of  their 
associations.  They  have  done  so  largely  because  their  questions 
are  technical  and,  therefore,  outside  public  understanding  and 
interest.  The  discussion  of  railway  questions  in  general  by  those 
knowing  most  about  them  has  been  in  something  like  inverse 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  interest  the  public  has  taken  in  them. 
The  reticence  of  railway  managers  about  these  things  prevented 
popular  education  and  bred  popular  suspicion.  Most  of  the 
railway  rfiianagers  now  see  and  cencede  this,  and  all  over  the 
country  railway  officers,  from  the  chairmen  of  the  boards  and  the 
presidents  down,  are  arguing  railway  questions  with  their  neigh- 
bors, public  men  and  the  press. 

This  has  good  results  of  two  kinds.  It  tends  to  prevent  the 
doing  of  things  that  ought  not  to  be  done ;  when  a  man  intends 
to  defend  what  he  does,  he  is  apt  to  try  not  to  do  anything  he 
cannot  defend.  And  it  is  also  causing  the  public,  which  is  apt 
to  take  the  scriptural  view  that  men  love  darkness  because  their 
deeds  are  evil,  to  regard  the  railway  business  with  less  suspi- 
cion. But  the  work  of  educating  people  about  railway  matters 
has  only  begun.  The  newspapers  and  the  magazines  still  teem 
with  misrepresentations.  For  instance,  we  find  in  Hampton's 
Magazine  for  November  the  following  fearful  and  wonderful 
misstatements : 

"Last  spring  the  railways  hastily  issued  new  schedules,  making  sweeping 
advances  in  rates  and  involving,  it  has  been  estimated,  an  increase  of  some- 
thing like  a  billion  dollars  in  the  country's  transportation  bill.  •  ♦  •  • 
Already  it  has  been  shown  that  the  proposed  advances  are  almost  entirely 
in  rates  which  do  not  affect  products  controlled  by  the  trusts.  It  has  been 
shown  that  by  thus  favoring  trust  products  the  increases  have  been  so 
applied  that  traffic  which  contributes  only  52  per  cent,  of  total  revenue  is 
subjected  to  increases  of  18.6  per  cent.,  while  the  trallic  representing  trust 
products   is    practically   not    increased   at   all." 

The  total  freight  earnings  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  were  but  $1,677,000,000.  In 
order  to  increase  their  freight  earnings  $1,000,000,000  a  year  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  roads  to  raise  all  their  rates  an 
average  of  60  per  cent.  But  Hampton's  Magazine  says  that 
traffic  which  contributes  only  52  per  cent,  of  total  revenue  is 
subjected  to  an  increase  of  only  18.6  per  cent.,  and  implies  that 
other  traffic  is  not  subjected  to  any  increases.  Fifty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  total  freight  revenue  in  1909  would  be  $872,040,000, 
and  18.6  -per  cent,  of  that  would  be  $162,199,000.  This  leaves  a 
trifling  alleged  advance  of  $838,000,000  to  be  accounted  fori 
When  such  utterly  idiotic  statements  can  get  publication,  even 
in  the  most  irresponsible  and  disreputable  of  muck-raking  maga- 
zines, it  is  evident  that  the  efforts  of  the  railway  managers  to  get 
the  facts  about  railways  before  the  public  arc  going  to  have  to 
continue  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  public's  knowledge  about 
such  matters  is  now  so  little  that  we  venture  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  read  the  above  statements  in  Hampton's 
actually  believed  they  had  some  foimdation.  A  mere  flat  denial 
of  a  false  statement  has  a  better  ctTcct  than  ignoring  it.  A  de- 
nial accompanied  by  its  conclusive  disproof  usually  makes  both 
the  deliberate  liar  and  the  man  whose  misstatements  are  merely 
the  result  of  ignorance  more  careful.  And  if  it  docs  not  make 
them  more  careful  it  at  least  undermines  public  confidence  in 
what  they  say. 

Hampton's  Magasine  paradoxically  heads  the  editorial  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  "Getting  at  Railroad  Facts."  The  great 
difficulty  nowadays  is  not  to  get  at  the  facts  about  the  railway 
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biisiiirss,  liiit  to  kcc|)  certain  cla«»c»  of  people  from  tclliriK  lies 
alioul  it  and  KctlinK  tliein  believed.  The  oidy  way  to  »top  these 
inisrrpresenlatioiis  in  tti  kerji  riKlit  oil  refutiiiK  lliem  day  after 
day.  week  after  week,  inontli  after  inontli,  year  after  year;  and 
unless  the  work  is  participated  in  by  railroad  oiVuers  and 
employees  from  Maine  to  California,  and  from  WashiiiKtoii  to 
Morida,  it  will  not  be  effectively  cnouRh  di>tu- 

THE    RAILWAY    AND   THE    AUTOMOBILE. 

TlllvRK  arc  those,  led  by  our  strenuous  cx-Frcsident.  who 
rxtol  college  footiiall  as  a  stimulus  of  courage,  manhood 
and  character.  There  arc  others  who  decry  it  as  physical  bru- 
tality, a  foe  of  scholarship.  Without  conunitting  ourselves  on 
this  (luestion,  wc  can  pluck  from  football  and  its  massive  figures 
an  economic  suggestion.  The  figures,  which  we  print  els.;whcrc 
in  this  issue,  of  passenger  tralTic  to  and  from  the  Yale-Harvard 
game  last  month  throw  some  light  on  the  mystic  subject  of  the 
automobile  as  a  diminisher  of  railway  business. 

The  number  of  automobiles  at  the  game  were  not  countcil,  but 
they  were  parked  by  acres  and  the  estimates  of  their  numbers 
ranged  form  1.500  to  2.000.  They  represented,  also,  a  very  large 
increase  indeed  as  compared  with  the  mmibers  at  tlic  game  two 
years  before.  That  increase  also  tallies  with  the  familiar  fact 
of  the  greatly  expanded  use  of  the  automobile  during  the  two- 
year  interval,  'ihere  were  three  constant  factors  at  both  games: 
The  two  days  were  pleasant ;  the  capacity  of  the  Yale  stands 
of  33,000  spectators  was  practically  the  same;  and  the  trolley 
service  between  the  football  field  and  the  city  of  New  Haven 
was  unchanged.  A  somewhat  larger  number  of  admission 
tickets  went  to  Boston  and  Cambridge  in  1910  than  in  1908.  But 
many  of  them  found  their  way  back  to  New  Haven,  and  the 
difference  of  1.000  in  the  number  of  Boston-New  Haven  railway 
passengers  probably  represents  about  the  real  disparity,  while 
the  other  local  distributions  of  tickets  were  much  varied.  Under 
such  conditions  it  ought  to  be  possible,  by  analysis  of  the  foot- 
ball traffic  by  rail,  to  arrive  at  a  rough  approximation  of  its 
diminution  by  the  automobile  during  the  period  named. 

The  railway  carried  35,763  passengers— counting  evidently  one- 
way trips— in  1910,  and  39,777  in  1908.  Allowing  for  the  extra 
1.000  Boston-New  Haven  passengers  the  difference  would  be 
3,014,  to  express  the  automobile  subtraction  from  the  railway 
traffic.  But  as  the  railway  apparently  carries  about  one-half  the 
spectators  who  go  to  the  game  and  the  1,000  tickets  would  have 
normally  been  divided  in  that  ratio  the  number  diverted  by  the 
automobile  rises  to  3,514,  or  nearly  9  per  cent. 

Taking  the  returns  in  more  detail,  they  become  suggestive. 
The  total  revenue  from  the  game  rises  from  $71,299  to  $72,378. 
But,  excluding  parlor  and  sleeping  car  receipts,  it  falls  from 
$62,534  to  $62,430;  and  the  increased  revenue  from  Boston, 
whence  the  tide  of  travel  was  swelled  by  the  looked-for  delights 
of  victory,  was  $4,606.  At  every  other  local  point  of  traffic 
given  there  was  a  passenger  decrease;  except  at  one — the  nearby 
city  of  Bridgeport — where  the  gain  of  286  passengers  is  probably 
more  than  accounted  for  by  stop-over  automobilists  from  New 
York,  skeptical  of  New  Haven  capacity  for  man  and  machine, 
and  who  stayed  at  Bridgeport  over  night  and  took  the  railway 
to  New  Haven  next  day.  If  Bridgeport  is  omitted,  there  was  a 
diminution  of  passengers  for  every  one  of  six  passenger  groups 
named  except  that  of  Boston.  One  of  these  groups  shows  a  very 
significant  reduction.  It  is  that  under  the  head  "excess  regular 
business"  on  the  day  before  and  the  day  after  the  game.  It 
falls  from  13,113  passengers  to  9,413,  or  a  drop  of  more  than 
28  per  cent  This  loss  was  mainly  from  Connecticut  points, 
many  of  them  not  far  from  New  Haven.  It  raises  clearly  the 
presumption  of  a  very  large  group  of  spectators  of  the  "short 
distance"  type  who  in  1908  stayed  over  night  in  New  Haven,  but 
in  1910  took  their  automobiles  home  after  the  game. 

These  short  distance  passenger  losses,  coupled  with  the  slight 
loss  of  New  York  passengers — about  Ayi  per  cent. — saying  noth- 


ing of  the  poMiivc  gain  in  the  Boston  passenger  group,  indicate 
alinont  conclu.sivcly  the  character  of  the  automobile  a«  a  short 
distance  rather  than  a  long  distance  competitor,  especially  in 
cases  where  the  traveler  carries  no  heavy  baggage.  Hut  in  actual 
.111(1  every  day  experience  that  <liclum  must  carry  its  limitations. 
If  the  automobile— like  the  trolley— is  a  rival  of  the  railway 
between  stations  near  together,  it  is  a  feeder  to  the  ultimate 
ones.  It  may  be  a  rival  between  stations  A  and  H,  but  a  feeder 
to  stations  C,  1)  and  E.  It  is  a  railway  feeder  also  as  a  lateral 
which  shortens  practically  by  80  per  cent,  the  di.stance  between 
the  nearest  railway  station  and  the  automobile  owner  living 
back  from  the  main  railway  routes. 


FIREBOX   AND    TUBE    FAILURES. 


THE  recent  railway  club  papers  relating  to  locomotive  boiler 
failures  indicate  that  the  remedies  which  have  been  so 
generally  accepted  as  cfTectual  have  not  been  properly  applied 
or  that  something  further  is  needed  to  overcome  the  conditions 
that  give  rise  to  continued  reports  of  leaky  tubes  and  cracked 
side  sheets.  The  illustrations  in  these  papers  make  an  exhibit 
of  boiler  failures  which  we  supposed  could  only  be  found  in  the 
"dark  ages,"  before  so  much  had  been  learned  about  expansion 
and  contraction,  scale  and  corrosion,  flexibility  and  corrugation. 
It  comes  as  a  shock  to  fmd  that  in  recent  practice  back  sheets, 
side  sheets  and  tube  sheets  still  crack,  that  staybolts  break  in 
large  numbers  and  that  tubes  get  loose  and  leak  almost  as  fre- 
quently as  in  former  years.  Remedies  that  have  been  suggested 
and  largely  used  have  somewhat  reduced  the  number  of  such 
failures,  but  these  remedies  are  principally  in  the  nature  of 
improved  methods  in  the  treatment  of  the  boiler,  such  as  pre- 
venting, as  far  as  possible,  unequal  expansion  of  the  firebox 
sheets;  regulation  of  the  water  level,  and  using  better  methods 
of  handling  the  locomotive  over  the  cinder  pit,  cooling  off, 
washing  out  and  filling  the  boiler.  These  all  require  regular 
and  exact  practice,  and  depend  on  good  work  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  are  engaged  in  this  disagreeable  employment  and  who 
are  paid  ordinary  wages  for  what  is  considered  ordinary  work. 
It  seems  to  be  necessary  in  these  days  to  pay  a  premium  for  a 
fair  day's  faithful  service.  This  may  be  necessary  also  in  order 
to  secure  care  and  regularity  in  the  treatment  of  boilers  in  clean- 
ing the  fires,  washing  out,  etc.  In  so  far  as  failures  are  due 
to  poor  work  of  this  kind,  a  premium  could  be  paid  for  certain 
mileages  attained  without  failure,  and  the  supervision  of  this 
class  of  work  should  be  intrusted  to  a  man  of  higher  grade  than 
is  ordinarily  found  in  charge. 

The  two  papers  to  which  we  have  referred  are  those  of  D.  R. 
MacBain,  in  the  May  proceedings  of  the  New  York  Railroad 
Club,  and  J.  W.  Kelly  in  the  November  proceedings  of  the 
Western  Railway  Club.  In  addition  to  improvements  in  opera- 
tion, they  suggest  new  designs  for  the  construction  of  boilers, 
and  these  are  more  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  benefit,  as  they 
are  independent  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
at  locomotive  terminals.  Mr.  Kelly  suggests  a  simple  rule,  gov- 
erning engineers,  to  prevent  tube  leakage  after  clinkering  which 
could  be  followed  without  difficulty.  This  is  to  have  all  engines 
approach  the  cinder  pit  with  the  water  level  with  the  top  gage,  a 
good  fire  and  plenty  of  steam.  His  principal  suggestion  for  im- 
proved boiler  construction  relates  to  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  tubes  and  an  enlargement  of  the  bridge  in  the  tube  sheet. 
Thus,  an  engine  as  received  from  the  locomotive  works  had  342 
tubes  with  ^-in.  bridges.  The  new  tube  sheet  provided  for  only 
280  tubes,  or  62  less  than  were  originally  used,  and  the  bridges 
were  increased  to  13/16-in.  The  tubes  left  out  were  principally 
those  in  the  lower  portion  and  around  the  outer  edges  of  the 
sheet.  This  change  was  the  result  of  a  three-years'  test  with  40 
tubes  plugged  up ;  no  appreciable  effect  was  observed  on  the 
steaming  qualities  or  coal  economy  of  the  boiler.  Mr.  ^lacBain's 
principal  recommendation  relates  to  the  loose  application  of  flex- 
ible staybolts.     A  full  installation  of  these  bolts  was  made  on  a 
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Lake  Shore  engine  in  heavy  passenger  service  in  January,  1907, 
and  at  the  last  examination,  in  February,  1910,  after  the  engine 
had  made  243,000  miles,  there  was  not  a  broken  staybolt  or  a  ver- 
tical crack  in  the  side  sheet,  or  a  trace  of  a  crack  in  the  back 
head  or  tube  sheet.  No  cracks  or  signs  of  cracks  leading  from 
the  arch  tubes  were  found,  and  the  engine  had  not  been  held  out 
of  service  for  boiler  work,  other  than  expanding  tubes,  in  all 
that  period.  This  remarkable  service  is  so  unusual  that  the 
methods  employed  to  secure  it  should  be  seriously  considered,  as 
large  savings  should  result  from  their  general  application. 

An  unusual  record  for  tight  tubes  was  also  obtained  by  the 
same  railway,  by  depressing  all  the  tubes  at  the  center  so  that 
they  sagged  about  1  in.  below  the  normal.  The  expansion  of  the 
outer  portion  of  the  boiler  being  greater  than  that  of  the  tubes, 
the  tendency  with  straight  tubes,  as  ordinarily  applied,  is  to  cause 
a  movement  of  the  tube  in  the  tube  sheet.  But  when  there  is  a 
sag  in  the  tubes  this  e.xpansion  causes  them  to  rise  and  assume 
a  nearly  horizontal  line.  An  indicator  placed  on  the  boiler  with 
a  rod  extending  through  a  stuffing  bo.x  to  a  tube  showed  that  in 
tiring  up  there  was  a  gradual  raise  of  the  tubes,  and  when  200 
lbs.  pressure  had  been  reached  they  had  raised  15/16  of  an  inch. 
In  service  the  engine  made  nearly  70,000  miles  without  a  tube  fail- 
ure, while  other  engines  with  ordinary  tube  setting  had  several 
detentions  charged  to  tube  leakage  in  the  same  period  in  sim- 
ilar service. 

The  rapid  introduction  of  smoke  tube  superheaters  makes  it 
still  more  desirable  tiiat  the  cause  of  leaky  tubes  be  well  under- 
stood and  proper  preventives  used,  as  it  is  diflicult  to  remove 
tubes  when  superheaters  occupy  so  much  space  in  front  of  them 
in  the  smokebox.  The  use  of  large  numbers  of  4-in.  and  5-in. 
tubes  for  superheaters  also  affects  matters  materially,  for  these 
tubes  must  be  of  uniform  thickness  and  very  carefully  set  in 
order  to  prevent  leaks.  All  that  has  been  learned  and  unlearned 
about  the  strange  and  annoying  action  of  2-in.  and  2'4-in.  loco- 
motive tubes  must  now  be  supplemented  with  a  study  of  the 
ills  and  cures  for  combinations  of  small  and  large  tubes  in  the 
same  tube  sheet. 

The  use  of  larger  locomotives  renders  the  small  failures  which 
disable  engines  much  more  expensive,  and  leaky  tubes  frequently 
not  only  remove  an  engine  from  service,  but  if  such  an  engine 
remains  on  its  run  the  leaky  tubes  are  a  continual  cause  of  low 
pressure,  and,  therefore,  interfere  with  and  defeat  the  very  ob- 
ject for  which  these  large  units  have  been  built,  namely,  the 
liauling  of  maximum  tonnage  with  lower  cost  of  fuel.  With  these 
large  engines  there  is,  therefore,  the  imperative  necessity  of  a  con- 
!,tant  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  tube  failures  so  that  proper 
remedies  may  be  applied. 

The  necessary  care  of  locomotive  boilers  in  the  prevention  of 
unequal  expansion  of  the  sheets  should  include  some  provision 
lor  protection  in  severe  winter  weather,  and  a  special  shield 
from  the  cold  blast  of  the  winter  wind  while  clinkering — through 
ipparcntly  a  necessity — has  seldom  been  suggested  or  used.  To 
remove  the  hot  coal  suddenly  from  the  firebox  and  let  air  at 
zero  temperature  circulate  over  the  fire  sheets  and  through  the 
tubes,  although  common  practice,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  correct 
one.  On  some  of  the  Canadian  lines  a  special  protection  is  pro- 
vided; with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  states,  winter  condi- 
tions in  the  Ihiifed  States  would  warrant  some  shelter  at  the 
clinker  pit.  On  some  lines  a  portion  of  the  engine  house  has 
been  tised  fur  clinkering  purposes  in  cold  weather,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  so  much  dust  and  dirt  is  objectionable.  In  the  ap- 
proach to  the  engine  hiiuse  a  long  concrete  or  brick  building 
could  be  provided  ;md  kept  at  a  temperature  of  40  to  60  deg.  in 
winter.  It  should  have  nn  exhaust  fan  to  remove  the  dust.  The 
work  of  clinkering  would  then  be  made  more  comfortable  for  the 
workmen,  and  the  firebox  would  be  protected  froni  sudden 
changes  in  trinperaturc.  Such  an  atljunct  to  the  engine  house 
promises  to  improve  conditions  in  cleaning  the  fires,  just  as  the 
elaborate  hot  water  plants  for  blowing  «Iown,  cooling  off  and  fill- 
ing boiler")  arc  driing  after  it  reaches  the  house. 


TIE    PLATES   ON   AMERICAN    RAILWAYS. 

"T^HE  Kaiki.'ay  Age  Gazette  recently  tinished  a  pretty  thorough 
■^  canvass,  which  was  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  present  prac- 
tices of  American  railways  in  the  use  of  tie  plates.  A  letter  of  in- 
quiry brought  98  replies  from  engineers  on  76  lines,  representing 
very  fairly  all  sections  of  North  America.  In  answer  to  a 
request  for  drawings  showing  the  standard  tie  plates  used  80 
blue  prints  were  sent.  In  addition  a  number  of  engineers  and 
manufacturers  were  interviewed  on  the  subject. 

In  other  pages  of  this  issue  many  drawings  are  shown,  together 
with  significant  statements  of  fact  and  opinion  quoted  from  many 
of  the  98  replies  received  from  railway  engineers. 

A  tie  plate  is  a  piece  of  metal  inserted  between  the  base  of 
the  rail  and  the  top  of  the  tie.  It  varies  in  width  from  5  in.  to 
7  in.,  and  in  length  from  7  in.  to  9  in.,  with  a  thickness  of  J^  in. 
to  J4  in.  The  variations  in  thickness  are  confusing,  as  attempts 
are  made  to  design  plates  for  each  size  of  rail.  There  are  lugs, 
ribs,  knife  edges,  claws  and  waffle  patterns  on  the  bottom  and 
many  different  shapes  and  sizes  of  channels  on  top.  The  Santa 
Fe  conducted  e.xtensive  tests,  with  the  result  of  tentatively  favor- 
ing a  plate  with  no  projections  below.    This  is  now  being  tried  out. 

The  ingenuity  of  manufacturers  has  been  taxed  to  produce  a 
pattern  on  which  a  patent  could  be  obtained,  and  in  the  railway 
offices  the  ingenuity  of  designers  has  been  ta.xed  to  produce  a 
pattern  that  will  not  infringe  some  patent.  In  spite  of  the  best 
efforts,  however,  a  few  railways  are  now  facing  suits  for  patent 
infringement.  The  manufacturers  naturally  desired  to  have 
something  to  sell  which  was  different  from  that  which  a  rival  was 
selling.  Each  point  of  difference  was  made  a  "talking  point." 
Now  the  manufacturers  are  bidding  on  all  designs  furnished. 
One  manufacturing  company  has  a  pattern  which,  it  believes, 
covers  every  desirable  quality,  and  this  is  made  in  six  different 
sizes  and  weights.  In  addition  to  the  six  sets  of  rolls  for  this 
special  product  the  company  owns  more  than  35  sets 
of  rolls  of  patterns  designed  in  the  offices  of  various  lines.  The 
company  bid  on  these  special  designs  and,  having  obtained  the 
contracts,  had  to  make  the  rolls  at  considerable  expense.  In  a 
number  of  instances  the  tie  plates  were  found  to  be  lacking  in 
some  particular  and  the  railway  company  changed  the  patterns 
within  a  year  or  two,  thus  leaving  the  manufacturer  with  useless 
rolls  on  hand. 

We  know  of  no  railway  which  has  formally  adopted  a  standard 
tie  plate;  all  are  experimenting.  In  the  98  letters,  few 
engineers  express  full  approval,  or  even  satisfaction,  with  the 
plates  they  are  using.  The  uncertainty  of  the  present  situation 
is  shown  by  the  facts  that  some  roads  have  si.x  sizes  and  weights 
of  each  of  three  patterns  in  present  use.  The  size  and  weight 
properly  vary  with  the  service  to  be  rendered,  but  it  is  quite  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  a  present  enormous  waste  which  can  be 
stopped  by  assembling  and  digesting  the  results  of  experiments 
on  different  roads.  It  is  an  inspiring  subject  for  a  committee  of 
the  .\merican  Railway  Engineering  &  Maintenance  of  Way 
.\ssociation. 

For  preserving  gage  some  sort  of  bottom  projection  is  consid- 
ered necessary  and  the  details  illustrated  are  the  result.  Some 
believe  that  a  very  slight  projection  is  sufficient,  while  others 
favor  deep  knife  edges.  When  placed  across  the  grain  the  effect 
is  no  doubt  bad,  for  the  wood  fibers  are  cut  and  decay  is  hast- 
ened. Longitudinal  ribs  are  better,  for  they  merely  press  the 
fibers  apart,  but  if  too  close  together  and  too  deep  they  have  been 
known  to  cut  out  blocks  of  wood  from  the  top  of  the  tie,  the  deep 
ribs  holding  the  wood  firmly  and  shearing  off  the  fibers  at  the 
bottom  edges.  With  the  use  of  screw  spikes  the  plate  with  the 
smooth  bottom  is  apparently  sufficient. 

I^itely  the  idea  of  using  the  tie  plate  as  an  anti-creeper  has  been 
gaining  strength.  On  this  point  the  letters  show  great  ditferonce 
of  opinion  with  a  tendency  against  it. 

Canting  rails  inward,  by  using  weilge-shapcd  tie  plates,  is  seri- 
ously considered  by  many  engineers.     It  is  easy  to  say  that  it  is 
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iiicncitivc  III  hrttcriiig  llic  contait  of  wlirrl  wiili  t.iil  lircniuc 
thc»c  surfaces  become  worn.  An  important  iiiir|>o»c  in  clr^iKniiig 
is  to  form  contacts  which  will  result  in  least  wear.  In  WrsiinK- 
hou»e  brake  trials  in  l-iiKlaiiil,  better  slops  have  been  nia«lc  than 
in  this  country,  clilVicult  to  account  for  nnles.n  it  was  due  to 
whecU  conril  1  in  JO  running  on  rails  canleil  1  in  20.  1  he  a<l<ic<l 
power  of  canted  rail*  to  resist  overturninR  and  lurhaps  other 
forms  of  track  spreading,  should  be  carefully  studied  out.  If  a 
wedne  shaped  tic  plate  thickens  it  where  it  is  most  liable  to  buckle, 
it  should  be  known.  The  whole  subject  deserves  full  an<l  com- 
plete  invrstiKation. 

lUcause  of  comparati\cly  low  cost,  rolled  steel  plates  arc  most 
often  used.  Some  companies  make  wrouRlit  iron  plates,  believing 
them  more  durable  than  steel  under  all  c(mditions  and  nuich  more 
durable  when  exposed  to  salt  brine  from  refrigerator  cars.  The 
malleable  iron  plate  is  considered  to  be  the  best,  especially  for 
resisting  the  action  of  brine,  but  it  must  be  heavy,  and  weight 
is  costly. 

RAILWAYS    AS    OBSTRUCTIONS    TO    WATERWAYS. 

IN  a  communication  printed  elsewhere  K.  S.  Dowc,  president 
of  the  New  Haven  Towing  Company,  takes  up,  both  in 
generality  and  specification,  the  question  of  the  obstruction  of 
waterways  and  water  terminals  by  the  railways  as  outlined  here- 
tofore by  Commissioner  Herbert  Knox  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
Connecticut  man,  as  is  Mr.  Dowe;  and  it  is  hardly  a  far-fetched 
inference  that  the  original  motif  of  each  runs  back  to  Connecticut 
water  terminal  conditions  and  the  relation  to  them  of  the  New- 
York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Compan)'.  To  those 
localized  conditions  at  three  Sound  ports — Bridgeport,  New- 
Haven  and  New  London — named  by  Dowe  we  may,  therefore, 
justly  limit  the  present  inquiry  and  substitute  the  concrete  cases 
for  the  generality.  In  passing,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  Mr.  Dowe's  admission  of  the  inefficiency  and  lack  of 
enterprise  of  independent  boat  lines  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where 
the  business  is  handled  practically  by  great  industrial  corporations. 
with  the  United  Steel  Corporation  at  the  front,  and  by  lines 
owned  by  railways.  That  concession  is  the  clue  to  a  general 
situation  that  extended  far  beyond  the  Lakes. 

At  all  three  of  the  Connecticut  ports  named  by  Mr.  Dowe 
conditions  antecedent  to  railway  monopoly  were  substantially  the 
same.  There  were  tw-o  independent  railway  lines  running  north- 
w-ard  from  Bridgeport — the  Housatonic  and  the  Naugatuck — 
operating  in  connection  with  a  boat  line  to  New  York.  There 
was  the  Hartford  &  New  Haven  Railway  Company — working 
with  a  boat  line  to  New  York ;  and  there  was  the  New  York  & 
New  England  raihvay.  with  its  leased  line,  the  Norwich  & 
Worcester,  connected  with  New  York  by  a  controlled  boat  line 
from  Norwich.  Conn.,  and  New  London.  Consolidation  of  the 
railw-ays  naturally  and  by  the  inevitable  law-  of  mergers  brought 
all  three  of  these  boat  lines  under  one  interest,  just  as  it  did  the 
larger  boat  lines  at  terminals  further  eastward — Stonington, 
Providence  and  Fall  River.  The  Bridgeport  and  New-  Haven 
water  lines  were  bought  up;  the  New  London  line  w-as  already 
controlled  by  the  absorbed  New  York  &  New  England  railway 
system.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  boat  lines  naturally  came 
acquisition  of  additional  harbor  properties  for  purposes  of 
extension,  new  trackage  and  general  addition  to  the  terminal 
plant. 

Such  acquisition  was  in  the  nature  of  the  most  commonplace 
■commercial  foresight  and  would  be  so  regarded  by  any  business 
man.  Sometimes  the  property  has  been  improved,  sometimes  not, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  controlling  railway  corporation. 

But  how  far,  in  the  cases  of  the  three  Connecticut  ports,  has 
railway  consolidation  resulted  in  positive  monopoly  and  exclusion 
on  the  water  front?  Taking  up  Bridgeport  first,  the  impartial 
map  of  the  local  United  States  engineer  shows  that  by  the  New- 
Haven  Company  owned  4,440  feet  on  the  west  side  below  the 
railway  drawbridge  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  and  1,770  feet  on 
the  Pequonnock  River  above  where  the  channel  is  more  easilv  and 


cheaply  accessible.  I'.iit  on  the  river  private  inlcrcstn  holrl  and 
have  largely  developed  several  times  the  1,770  feet  of  water  front; 
and  on  the  east  nidc  of  the  narrow  harlK»r,  where  the  railway 
apparently  owns  but  some  80  fret,  private  enterprise  has  left  the 
frontage  almost  undcvelopeil.  On  Bridgeport  harbor  there  also 
hang  other  talcs.  How  .some  years  ago  the  plan  of  the  company 
of  straightening  the  harbor  line  and  removing  a  big  wharf  run- 
ning out  into  the  harbor  and  obstructing  it— this  in  exchange  for 
a  federal  grant  of  miidflat— got  into  city  politics  and  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  $4(X),000,  which  the  cmipany  planned  expending  for 
dock  coal  busiues.s— later  shifted  to  New  Haven.  There  is  also 
the  tale  <if  a  bill  put  through  the  Connecticut  legislature  unresisted 
for  ctmdemnation  of  part  f>f  the  water  front  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city,  but  with  no  condemnation  proceedings  as  yet — the  company 
having  previously  offered  to  sell  the  property  to  the  city  at  less 
than  its  cost. 

VN'c  turn  next  to  the  United  States  engineer's  map  for  the 
harbor  of  New  Haven.  It  shows  a  harbor  line— counting  wharf- 
age and  wharfage  potentiality— of  1,555  feet  owned  by  the  city 
on  the  immediate  harbor  front;  1,470  feet  in  private  hands,  and 
200  feet  of  the  Starin  line— a  total  of  3,225  feet,  not  in  the  hands 
of  "monopoly."  This  is  on  the  immediate  city  front.  On  each 
side  of  the  harbor  and,  in  one  stretch  near  the  channel,  there  is 
private  ownership  exclusively  for  several  miles,  saying  noth- 
ing of  other  miles  but  partly  used  on  the  Quinnipiack  River  east 
and  north.  At  New  London  we  have  no  official  figures  beyond 
a  total  ownership  of  available  shipping  w-ater  front  there  by  the 
company  of  1,880  feet.  But  every  one  familiar  with  that  harbor 
knows  of  its  depth,  of  its  grand  unimproved  facilities  on  both 
sides  and  of  the  large  rival  wharf  terminal  of  the  Grand  Trunk — 
Vermont  Central.  New  London,  indeed,  with  her  splendid  harbor 
almost  facing  the  high  sea,  her  intersection  by  two  important 
railway  lines,  and  her  tw-o  boat  lines,  yet  her  stagnation  when 
population  through  four  decades,  1850-1880  inclusive,  rose  only 
from  8,991  to  10,537,  is  a  mystic  study  in  harbor  undevelopment, 
which  still  gees  on  though  her  population  has  later  considerably 
risen  ?  Where  is  her  deadly  flaw  ?  Surely  not  in  monopolized 
w-ater  front.  Not  surely,  perhaps,  but  more  probably,  in  lethargic 
private  enterprise. 

Broadlj-  speaking,  it  may  be  that  her  experience  teaches,  hence 
the  decline  of  her  whaling  industry,  that  good  harborage  avails 
not  without  the  antecedent  business. 

Finally  applying  to  the  three  Connecticut  ports  the  government 
improvements  of  navigation  lauded  by  Mr.  Dow-e  in  the  case  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  one  finds  by  the  records  approximately  $2,082,000 
spent  or  appropriated — almost  all  spent — on  New  Haven  harbor 
and  breakwaters— $753,000  on  the  harbor  alone;  $996,000  at 
Bridgeport;  and  at  New  London  $159,000  on  her  harbor  and  $539,- 
000  on  the  Thames  River — the  small  harbor  appropriations 
incidentally  proving  the  natural  excellence  of  her  commercial 
waters.  Surely  no  default  of  the  federal  "pork  barrel"  in  the  case 
of  New  Haven,  New  London  and  Providence  as  causation  of 
backward  water  terminals. 

The  actual  conception  in  the  case  of  the  three  ports  and  many 
like  them  on  river  as  w-ell  as  on  coast  lies  deeper  and  in  many 
cases  along  the  lines  suggested  by  President  Delano.  Superior 
energy  of  the  railways ;  their  more  stalwart,  ramified  and  efficient 
trade  organization ;  their  intrinsic  character  as  feeders  of  the 
hinterland  to  and  from  the  ports;  and  their  sharp  competition 
often  even  when  their  terminals  are  not  at  ports — at  this  point 
their  competition  suggesting  their  effective  rivalry  with  the  old 
canals  with  the  incidental  vantage  of  avoiding  trans-shipment. 
When  they  own  boat  lines  of  their  own  it  is  as  certain  and  rea- 
sonable that  they  will  favor  them  as  that  they  will  accept  traffic 
from  boat  lines  that  they  do  not  own.  But  through  the  whole 
texture  of  the  subject  the  major  strand  that  runs  is  the  fact  that, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  private  venture  has  not  reached  out.  While 
to  some  degree  its  obstacles  have  been  artificial  in  much  larger 
degree,  they  are  natural — or,  at  least,  the  outcome  of  natural  and 
fundamental  economic  law. 
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RAILWAYS  AND   WATER   TERMINALS. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  11,  1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

While  not  a  railway  man,  myself,  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
their  doings,  for  they  very  largely  control  the  business  in  which 
I  am  specially  interested,  water  traffic.  A  railway  friend  know- 
ing this,  sends  me  from  time  to  time  copies  which  contain  ar- 
ticles bearing  upon  the  subject,  "Water  Traffic."  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  an  article  headed  in  your  issue  of  October 
14,  1910,  "Railways  and  Water  Terminals,"  by  President  Delano, 
of  the  Wabash,  criticising  the  recent  report  of  Herbert  Knox 
Smith,  commissioner  of  corporations,  on  "Water  Terminals." 

I  have  not  Commissioner  Smith's  report  before  me,  but  I  read 
it  carefully  when  it  was  first  printed,  and  I  repeat  with  em- 
phasis now,  what  my  impressions  were  then;  namely  that  it  is 
astonishing  how  closely  he  reached  the  facts  as  they  exist  "with 
us  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand.  President  Delano  is  so  far  afield  that  I 
feel  sure  that  the  evidence  upon  which  he  gave  his  verdict  came 
second  hand,  and  by  freight.  The  fact  that  he  compares  condi- 
tions on  the  Great  Lakes  with  conditions  on  the  coasts  and  rivers 
leading  to  them  suggests  to  me  his  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject. 

The  writer  knows  something  of  the  coast  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  and  of  those  advantages  to  water  traffic  which  are  made 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  He  spent  considerable  time  on 
the  Great  Lakes  enjoying  the  many  advantages  (in  fact  every 
conceivable  aid  to  navigation)  that  the  government  has  given  to 
that  busy  region.  We  coveted  nothing  we  saw,  for  we  realized 
that  every  light,  buoy  and  mark  was  a  necessary  cog  in  that 
giant  wheel  of  commerce  that  has  astounded  the  world.  By  in- 
quiry we  learned  that  the  great  evolution  was  brought  about  by 
railway  interests,  as  they  had  to  resort  to  water  traffic  in  order 
to  carry  the  vast  amount  of  freight  that  offered,  especially  ore 
for  steel  production.  The  steel  interests  having  no  other  al- 
ternative but  water  traffic  to  obtain  material  got  busy  and  secured 
appropriations  sufficient  to  give  a  channel  depth  of  21  ft.  from 
Duluth  to  Buffalo,  with  such  day  and  night  markings  as  the 
world  had  never  seen  before. 

On  the  coast  we  are  not  so  fortunate  in  having  any  combined 
interests  sufficient  to  obtain  the  actual  needs  of  navigation,  let 
alone  the  luxuries,  nor  will  we  have  them  until  the  railways 
realize  the  fact  that  there  is  more  money  in  the  quick  short  haul 
than  there  is  in  the  long  haul. 

For  illustration.  It  takes  from  three  to  four  weeks  for  a  car 
to  go  to  the  mines  and  return  to  almost  any  part  of  Connecticut. 
Prevailing  rates  are  $2.60  to  $2.85  per  ton,  and  $1.50  of  this  is 
given  to  the  roads  west  of  the  Hudson  river,  while  for  the 
short  haul,  say  New  Haven  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  rate  is  85 
cents,  and  a  car  can  easily  make  one  trip  per  week.  To  be 
added  to  85  cents  would  be  the  income  from  loading  on  cars 
from  the  boats  at  New  Haven.  This  is  done  by  the  railway, 
which  charges,  when  weigherl,  23  cents  per  ton,  out  of  which 
gross  a  net  income  has  been  given  of  21  cents,  making  a  total 
of  $1.06  per  ton,  per  week,  against  the  maximum  $1.35  for  the 
minimum  time,  three  weeks,  or  $1.83  per  car  ton  in  favor  of  the 
short  haul  for  the  three  weeks.  Other  local  rates  would  show 
greater  gains.  For  instance  70  cents  is  the  rate  for  places  only 
12  miles  from  New  Haven,  and  35  cents  for  factories  within  the 
city  limits,  to  any  of  which  cars  should  make  at  least  two  trips 
per  week. 

We  have  diverged  somewhat  from  the  subject,  but  it  is  a  big 
problem,  and  an  infcresting  one— one  that  will  bear  investigation 
from  many  angles.  As  to  water  terminals,  the  real  subject,  wc 
arc  sorry  to  say  Commissioner  Smith  is  right,  and  of  course 
President  Delano  wrong.  Connecticut  has  several  harbors  that 
should  be  distributing  centers,  as  Ihcy  all  have  rail  connections. 
The  most  important  are  New  Haven,  Bridgeport  and  New  Lon- 


don. New  Haven  can  boast  of  more  abundant  dock  property 
than  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  All  of  that  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and 
held  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prevent  water  competition.  A 
large  percentage  of  this  property  was  used  successfully  previous 
to  its  being  purchased  by  the  railway. 

Terminal  property  was  bought  here  not  long  since  and  when  a 
spur  track  was  asked  for,  the  railway  refused  to  grant  it,  for  no 
other  reason  than  it  would  be  a  competitor  to  an  existing  cus- 
tomer. The  project  was  abandoned,  and  the  property  now  lies 
idle. 

Bridgeport  was  practically  deprived  of  its  water  front  by  the 
railway  in  its  new  layout  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  had  to  make 
rivers  and  streams  where  none  existed  before.  The  railway  of 
course  did  not  anticipate  any  such  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
business  men  of  that  growing  city  when  they  were  made  to  give 
up  all  they  had. 

New  London  can  boast  of  no  dock  where  it  can  unload  from 
boat  to  cars  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  one  ton 
of  commercial  freight.  The  only  dock  that  could  have  been  used 
for  such  a  purpose  was  sold  by  the  railway  and  removed. 

E.  s.  DO  we. 

President,  New  Haven  Towing  Company. 


LOCATING    THE    POINT    OF    FROG. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.   1,   1910. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  noted  on  page  511  in  the  issue 
of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  September  16,  the  solution  of 
a  problem  that  has  baffled  me  for  several  years,  viz. :  locating 
point  of  frog,  the  heel  of  which  is  to  be  connected  by  a  curve 
of  known  radius  to  a  known  tangent  some  distance  back  from 
the  heel  of  the  frog.  The  solution  referred  to  is  that  offered 
by  T.  H.  Brown,  assistant  engineer  of  the  B.  &  O. 


„>j'=^'l     CLLead-,   \ 


Given : 


Locating  the   Point  of   Frog. 

F  =  frog  angle. 

R  =  radius  of  cunc  back  of  frog. 

H  =  length  of  frog  from  point  to  heel. 

W  —  width  of  frog  at  heel. 

A  =  angle  between  tangent  and  main  track. 

DE  =GI  cos  F  =  R  tan  'A   (A  —  F)  cos  F. 
CD  =  H  —  lyi  g  sin  F  +  ^^■  JIM  H  F]. 
AC  =  CL  cot  F. 
CL=:'A  g  +  yi  g  see  F. 
AC  =  (Vi  g  +  'A  g  sec  F)  cot  F. 
=  'A  g  cot  F  -^  A  g 


If 
If 

In 
Iiowc 
them 
const 


sin  F 
AC=  'j  g  cot  y,  F. 

AE  =  DE  +  CD  +  AC. 
EI  =  -IE  tan  F. 
BE  =  i;i  cot  A 
AB=  (.-IH  —  BE). 

AB  is  less  than  AC. 
BC  =  x=  (AC  —  AB). 

AB  la  greater  than  AC. 
BC  =  x=  (AB  —  AC). 

ooking  this  over  I  fail  to  check  Mr.  Brown  completely, 
vcr.     In  the  last  statement  of  his  axioms,  if  I  may  so  call 

he  says  that  A  C  =  4.766  cot  F.  Can  this  or  any  other 
aiit   be   used   in   this   place?     I    think   not,   as   the   quantity 


Dkckmiikh  '>.   I'MO. 
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rcprcscntcjl  by  this  constant  varic»  with  "F."  I  have  arrived  at 
the  arrompanyinR  snhition  n»  n  niihMitiilc  for  the  one  given 
l.y  Mr.  llrowii.  I>iit  if  he  c.in  !(atisf;iftorily  explain  how  he  gels 
(his  cnnstant.  1  w.ml.l  \ir  vnv  i.'l;i(l  to  witiidraw  my  change. 

A.   V.   SIMI'SON. 
lUllimoro,    Mil.,    Oct.    10,    1910. 

To  TiiK  IniTiH  or  Tnr  Kaiiw.w  .'\i,k  (iA/ettk: 

The  .HoUition  of  this  prohlem  given  hy  Mr.  Simpson  is  identical 
with  that  i>f  tlie  writer  except  as  to  the  vaUic  of  A  C.  In  the 
former  this  is  given  as  (Jj  g.  cot  '/i  F).  This  is  of  course 
correct  for  the  theoretical  P.  F.,  but  this  is  not  what  is  used  in 
staking  out  frog  and  switch  layouts.  In  staking  out  work  of  this 
character  what  is  desired  is  the  location  of  the  actual  P.  R 
(generally  ^j  in.)  and  this  point  would  he  from  2  in.  to  10  in. 
kick  of  the  iM>int  located  hy  (!j  g  cot  ^j  F)  for  frogs  No.  4 
to  No.  20.  The  value  AC  —  4.766  cot  F  is  correct  for  the 
location  of  the  '/j  in.  point  of  a  No.  8  frog,  and  the  error  in 
using  this  value  for  all  frogs  varies  from  0  to  0.2  ft.  for  frogs 
No.  8  to  No.  4  and  from  0  to  0.3  ft.  for  frogs  No.  8  to  No.  20. 
For  frogs  commonly  used  in  yard  work,  i.  c.,  No.  6,  No.  7,  No. 
8  and  No.  10,  the  greatest  error  is  0.06  ft.  In  order  to  make 
Mr.  Simpson's  formula  applicable  to  locate  the  actual  1/2  in. 
point  of  frog  the  value  of  A.  C.  would  be 

AC=(^g+HgsecF+   y,  in.)  cot  F 

Of  course  this  value  of  yi  in.  is  theoretically  incorrect  when 
we  consider  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  ladder  track  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  P.  F.,  but  the  difference  is  too  slight 
to  be  taken  into  account 

The  formula  for  A  C  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  constant  times 
a  variable  in  order  to  render  it  less  cumbersome  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  degree  of  accuracy  well  within  the  limits 
attained  in  construction,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  general 
formula  as  stated  does  provide  this. 

If  extremely  accurate  results  are  desired  values  of  A.  C. 
should  be 

For  No.  4   frog,  A  C  =  4,82  cot   F 

For  No.  6  frog,  A  C  =  4.77  cot   F 

For  No.  10  frog,  A  C  =  4.76  cot  F 

For  No.  12  frog,  A  C   =  4.76  sot  F 

For  No.  20  frog,  A  C  =  4.7S  cot  F 

These  variations  are  extremely  small  and  hardly  worth  taking 
into  account  on  this  class  of  work  where  a  working  formula, 
as  simple  as  possible,  is  desired. 

However,  Mr.  Simpson  is  of  course  correct  in  stating  that 
.•\  C  cannot  theoretically  be  a  product  of  a  variable  and  a  con- 
stant. This  point  should  have  been  explained  when  the  formula 
was  submitted  and  the  writer  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  now. 

T.    H.    BROWN. 


ACCIDENT    RECORD— CORRECTION. 


The  Galveston,   Harrisburg  &    San   Antonio   Railway. 

Houston,    Texas,    November    26. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

On  page  1013  of  your  issue  of  November  25  you  give  an  ac- 
count of  train  accidents  in  October,  stating  that  the  informa- 
tion is  based  on  accounts  published  in  the  local  daily  newspa- 
pers. You  show  a  derailment  October  17  on  the  Southern 
Pacific,  at  Chocar,  classed  as  unexplained,  in  which  two  persons 
were  killed  and  two  were  injured.  There  was  no  one  killed  in 
this  derailment  and  no  one  seriously  injured.  The  accident  was 
due  to  a  defective  rail,  known  as  a  piped  rail,  with  the  defect 
concealed.  This  rail  broke  while  the  train,  consisting  of  a  loco- 
motive and  thirteen  passenger  cars,  was  passing  over  it.  Two 
passengers  sustained  injuries,  not  serious,  and  several  others 
claimed  slight  bruises.  The  broken  rail  in  question  was  75-lb., 
laid  in  1900,  and  showed  practically  no  wear.  The  accident  oc- 
curred, not  at  Chocar,  but  at  Collado.  t.  fay. 


THE    ATCHISON'S     FAIR     ATTITUDE    TOWARD    THE 
PUBLIC* 

In  controversies  respecting  railway  rates  attention  is  gener- 
ally centered  upon  the  active  ct»ntcstant»,  who  arc  usually  the 
merchants  and  siiippcrs  and  the  railway  companies.  But  the 
public  interest  in  the  conservation  and  development  of  the  coun- 
try's transportation  service  reaches  far  beyond  these  classes  of 
society.  .  .  .  The  general  interests  of  the  public  require  that 
railway  companies  should  be  given  an  opportunity  not  merely 
to  earn  interest  and  dividends  with  respect  to  their  existing 
property,  but  also  to  earn  an  adequate  surplus  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  providing  the  money  needed  for  the  continual  improvement 
and  expansion  of  railway  properties  so  as-  to  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  development  of  new  territory,  and 
the  growth  of  population  aiul  business. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is  one  of  the  great  railway 
properties  of  the  country.  It  has  a  mileage  of  about  ten  thousand 
miles,  and  serves  a  vast  area  of  country.  The  original  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  began  business  about  1875,  but  railways  were  extended 
too  rapidly,  and  in  1895  the  company  became  hopelessly  bank- 
rupt. The  present  company  began  business  in  January,  1896. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  paid  for  the  property  about  $337,000,000  in 
stock  and  bonds.  Since  then  it  has  spent  in  the  development 
of  the  property  not  less  than  $150,000,000,  raised  by  the  sale  of  . 
additional  bonds,  and  fully  $50,000,000,  more  which  it  has  taken 
out  of  surplus  earnings.  That  the  stock  and  bond  holders  have 
not  received  an  unreasonable  share  of  the  earnings  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  bond  interest  and  stock  dividends  actually 
paid  have  averaged  for  the  last  fourteen  and  a  half  years  3^ 
per  cent,  per  annum.  .  .  .  Why  has  the  company  had  to 
spend  $200,000,000  in  fourteen  and  a  half  years?  For  additional 
and  improved  equipment,  a  second  track,  improved  track  and 
roadway,  improved  terminal  facilities,  and  in  part  on  account  of 
additional  mileage.  The  expenditures  on  account  of  additional 
mileage  have  averaged  for  the  fourteen  and  a  half  years  about 
$4,500,000  per  year,  but  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  were 
nearly  $9,000,000,  more  and  more  of  such  work  will  become 
essential  as  the  country  develops.  But  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  capital  expended  has  been  for  additional  and  improved 
equipment  and  for  other  additions  and  betterments  to  lines  al- 
ready in  the  system.    These  expenditures  tend  to  increase. 

Year  ending  June  30. 

1896   (6  months) $396,615        1904 $8,109,373 

1897 1,301,308        1905 4,312,065 

1898 2,848,710   1906 16,402,112 

1899 4,292,165    1907 18,168,100 

1900 4,452,713    1908 21,457,543 

1901 3,581,521    1909 6,241,127 

1902 11,030,816   1910 19,632,586 

1903 7,835,408  

Total   (14^  yrs.).. $130,062,262 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  company  that  in  the 
next  few  years  these  expenditures  for  betterments  should  con- 
tinue to  average  from  twenty  million  to  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  perhaps  more,  in  order  to  meet  the  never-ceasing 
requirements  for  additional  and  improved  equipment,  and  for 
innumerable  improvements  of  the  existing  lines.  In  addition, 
there  should  be  provided  funds  for  construction  of  new  mileage 
to  the  extent  of  five  to  ten  million  dollars  a  year. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  forecast  the  more  remote  future,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  such 
expenditures  will  increase  continually  and  progressively.  As 
population  and  business  increase  and  civilization  advances,  there 
is  an  ever-increasing  necessity  for  the  continual  remaking  of  the 
existing  railways  and  their  equipment,  and  for  the  construction 
of  additional  mileage. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  raising  of  enormous 
amounts  of  money  for  improvements  and  extensions  is  a  prime 
function  of  the  company,  and  one  of  the  very  highest  importance 
to  the  public.  There  are  only  four  ways  by  which  the  money 
for  these  expenditures  can  be  raised.     .    .    .     Surplus  earnings 

•From  an  article  in  The  Outlook,  by  Walker  D.  Hines.  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
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cannot  be  drawn  upon  unless  there  are  surplus  earnings ;  no- 
body will  buy  stock  unless  it  can  be  expected  to  pay  reasonable 
dividends;  property  which  is  already  fully  covered  by  mortgage 
cannot  be  mortgaged  anew ;  and  a  borrower  whose  credit  is  not 
good  (that  is,  who  is  not  doing  a  profitable  business)  cannot 
borrow  money  on  unsecured  bonds  or  promissory  notes.  The 
property  of  the  Santa  Fe  is  covered  by  first  and  second  mortgages 
for  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  and  therefore 
is  not  available  as  security  for  additional  mortgage  bonds.  For- 
tunately, the  success  and  conservatism  of  the  company  created 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  investment  value  of  its  common  stock 
to  make  it  practicable  for  the  company  in  the  five  years  ending 
June  30,  1910,  to  raise  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  million 
dollars  by  the  sale  of  bonds  convertible  into  stock.  These  bonds 
are  not  secured  by  mortgage  or  otherwise,  and  the  company  has 
been  able  to  sell  them  on  favorable  terms  solely  because  the  bonds 
conferred  the  privilege  upon  the  bondholder  to  convert  them  at 
his  option  into  an  equal  amount  of  common  stock. 

Thus  it  appears  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  company  would 
have  failed  very  largely  in  the  performance  of  the  function  of 
raising  the  needed  funds  to  improve  and  extend  its  system  but 
for  its  ability  to  raise  the  larger  part  of  those  funds  upon  the 
strength  of  the  attractiveness  of  its  common  stock.  It  is  clear 
that  its  common  stock  would  not  have  been  attractive  if  the 
company  had  not  been  able  to  pay  a  fair  dividend  upon  it  (never, 
however,  in  excess  of  6  per  cent). 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  the  company  has  spent 
on  the  property  not  less  than  $150,000,000  of  borrowed  money, 
it  has  also  spent  upon  the  property  over  $50,000,000  of  surplus 
earnings.  It  is  clear  that  the  ability  of  the  company  to  borrow 
the  $150,(XX),000  was  vastly  promoted  by,  and  indeed  dependent 
upon,  the  fact  that  it  expended  fully  one-third  as  much  out  of 
earnings.  If  the  company's  income  had  become  so  reduced  that  it 
could  not,  after  paying  interest  and  dividends,  expend  this  fifty 
millions  out  of  earnings,  the  company  would  have  had  to  borrow 
two  hundred  millions  instead  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 
If  this  had  been  practicable  at  all,  it  would  have  increased  the 
permanent  fixed  charges  upon  the  property  by  not  less  than  two 
and  one-half  millions  yearly;  probably  the  increase  in  fixed 
charges  would  have  been  much  greater,  because  the  increased 
borrowing  would  have  made  the  securities  less  attractive  and 
would  have  necessitated  the  payment  of  higher  interest  rates. 
.  .  .  The  theory  that  improvements  and  extensions  should  be 
made  only  by  borrowing  new  capital,  and  that  the  return  on  the 
entire  amount  of  such  expenditures  will  be  assured  by  the  in- 
creased receipts  from  such  improvements  and  extensions,  fails 
to  work  in  practice.  Many  improvements  which  are  necessary 
and  distinctly  in  the  public  interest  (such  as  improved  station 
buildings)   will  never  yield  any  pecuniary  return  at  all. 

TTie  increasing  demands  of  the  public  are  responsible  for  a 
great  many  expenditures  which  do  not  appreciably  increase  the 
profits.  The  railways  at  Kansas  City  have  recently  foutul  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  handle  the  increased  business  through 
Kansas  City,  to  rearrange  and  extend  their  terminals,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  at  that  place,  and  have  been  compelled  on 
account  of  local  public  sentiment  to  provide  for  the  erection  of 
a  magnificent  passenger  station,  much  of  the  expense  in  connec- 
tion therewith  being  simply  to  gratify  local  pride.  The  city  of 
Wichita,  Kan.,  is  insisting  that  the  Santa  Fe  elevate  its  tracks, 
which  at  present  are  upon  the  surface  of  a  city  street.  While 
this  is  a  very  prf)pcr  demand,  it  is  evident  that  the  elevated  tracks 
will  be  no  more  profitable  than  the  surface  tracks.  Increased 
safety  appliances  bring  little  specific  benefit,  because  the  con- 
stantly grriwing  ideas  of  injuries  as  to  the  amount  of  daniagcs 
which  ought  to  be  awarded  for  personal  injuries  will  not  more 
than  offset  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  such  injuries. 

The  notion  is  frequently  suggested  that  when  earnings  arc 
expended  upon  betterments  and  improvements  the  result  is  that 
money  is  unjustly  taken  from  the  shipping  public  and  converted 
lo  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  the  railway  companies. 
.     .     .     The  stock  of  the  Santa  Fe  company  has  never  been  in- 


creased on  account  of  surplus  earnings  expended  upon  the  prop- 
erty, and  there  is  no  plan  for  increasing  the  stock  on  any  such 
account. 

It  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  for  the  country  served  by 
the  Santa  Fe  that  it  has  been  able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  fair 
dividends  on  its  stock  and  to  put  back  large  amounts  of  earnings 
into  the  property.  The  comfort  and  safety  of  the  traveling  public 
have  been  enhanced;  the  business  and  the  convenience  of  the 
shipping  public  have  been  greatly  promoted;  new  territory  has 
obtained  much-needed  railways ;  the  demand  for  railway  labor 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  consumption  of  railway  ma- 
terial and  supplies  has  been  vastly  enlarged.  All  this  has  con- 
stituted an  important  factor  in  the  civilization  and  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

The  theorist  may  urge  that  increased  business  will  make  up 
for  increased  expenses,  but  the  fact  is  that,  after  meeting  in- 
creased operating  expenses  due  to  higher  wages  and  prices  and 
to  increased  expense  of  public  regulation,  after  meeting  in- 
creased ta.xes,  and  after  meeting  the  interest  and  dividend  re- 
quirements, the  surplus  earnings  available  for  e.xpenditure  upon 
the  property  threaten  to  diminish  very  rapidly. 

The  amounts  of  surplus  earnings  so  available  have  been  about 
as  follows  for  the  past  five  years : 

For  the  year 
ending  June  30. 

1906    $4,500,000 

1907    9,600,000 

1908    340,000 

1909    9,000,000 

1910    4,000,000 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  very  large  increases  in  op- 
erating expenses  for  the  year  1910,  on  account  of  increased  wages 
of  employees,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  still  further  increase 
in  taxes,  so  the  outlook  is  that  the  company  will  have'  even 
less  to  put  back  into  the  property  for  the  current  year. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  been  an  exceptionally  prosperous  company, 
and  }'et  the  increasing  burdens  of  operation  make  it  imperative 
that  the  company  should  have  increased  revenues  if  it  is  to  fulfill 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  public.  If  such  imperative 
need  exists  as  to  the  Santa  Fe,  it  exists  even  more  clearly 
with  respect  to  numerous  other  less  fortunate  railways. 


THE    INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   COMMISSION'S   OWN    IN- 
VESTIGATION   OF    THE    COSTS    OF    RAIL 
WAY   OPERATION. 

[with  an  inset.] 

The  accompanying  tables  are  taken  from  figures  prepared  by 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  use  by  the 
commission  in  its  investigation  in  regard  to  rate  advances.  1  he 
table  for  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  is  given  in 
full  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  prepared  for  the  commission. 
The  figures  we  have  selected  for  other  roads,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  comparison  with  the  New  York  Central  table,  are  certain 
significant  ratios,  comparing  1910  with  a  ten-year  average,  and 
with  the  five-year  average  from  1900  to  1905  and  1906  to  1910. 
The  roads  whose  figures  are  complete  to  date  arc  shown.  A 
foot  note  explaining  minor  adjustments  in  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral table  and  other  tables,  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coni- 
misison  has  included  in  its  exhibit,  is  omitted  in  our  table  be- 
cause it  is  a  detail  which,  although  it  shows  with  what  care  the 
figures  have  been  complied,  is,  for  the  purpose  of  general  in- 
terest, unimportant.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  studying  the 
tables  that  these  figures  were  prepared  by  a  disinterested  party 
— the  commi.ssion  itself— and  are  not  a  form  of  special  pleading 
submitted  cither  by  the  railways  or  by  the  shippers. 

A  word  of  explanation  is  needed  in  regard  to  the  accunnilated 
surplus  available  for  distribution.  This  is  profit  ami  loss  sur- 
plus, and,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  complete  New 
York  Central  exhibit,  is  arrived  at  before  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends in  the  current  year : 
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-\oiNMllpanying  the  R*in\ 


1.  Owned — single  track    .. 

J.  Owned — 3)1    tracks    

5.  OiKrratett — singit    track 

4.  0|»eraied — all    tracks    .. 


Rl).45 
2,898.67 


TOTAL  CAPITALIZATION    $308,772,941 

Per  mile  owned— single  track 376,805 

Ftr  .nile  owned— all  tracks  111.418 

C»?iTAt.   Stock 115.000,000 


■ated — all  tracks. 


TOT.\L  OPER.\TIXC 


Per  mile   operated— 


Per  mile  operated — siugle  track. 

Per  mile   operated — all   tracks... 

Ratio  to  total  operating  ret' 

Per  mile  operated — single  track. 

Per  mile  operated — all  tracks. . . 

Ratio  to  total  operating  rev 
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otol  operatir 


lile  operated — single  trac 
lile  operated — all  tracks. 
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I  Compensation  i 

I  Per  mile   operated — single  track. 

I  Per  mile  operated — all  tracks. . . 


total  operating  i 

Per  mile  operated — single  trad 
Per  mile  operated — all  tracks. 


Per  mile  owned — single  track.. 


cost  of  road  and  equipment 
(total    items    1  and    2    folio' 


ed  from  other  roads  for  the  use  of  road,  equipment,  and   facilit 


1.  Rents  paid  for  lease  of  roads  which  form  a  part  of  the  operating  property. 

2.  Rents  paid  to  other  roads  for  the  partial  use  of  road,  etiuipment,  and  faciliti 

in   operating  the  property 

3.  Interest  accrued  on  funded  and  floating  debt 


apital  stock  outstanding  |  C. , 


preceding  year. . . . 
'  bought  and  sold  and  other  profit  and  lo: 


tck  ontstanding  i  C. 

mprov.-me 


Sinking  and  special  reserve   funds. 

Per  cent,  on  capital  stock  outstanding  §  C. , 


$54,736,994 
18,«83 
8,815 

35,113,268 
12,113 
5,655 
64.15 

6.710,193 
2,315 
1,081 


21,973,007 
7.580 
3.539 


61.359 
5.955 
2.780 


1,682,260 
4,489,884 


3110.000 
7,550.000 


NEW   YORK   CENTRAL    AND    HUDSON    RIVER 


1,704,315 
230,428 
67,401 


193,778,356 


8,600.032 
2,591 
1.200 


7.807 
3.616 
37.62 


2.52 

28,741.065 
8,658 
4,010 
41.71 

302,357 
91 

16,480,478 
4,965 
2,299 
23.92 

3.644,464 
4,498 
1,316 


68,789 

$327,030,546 

403,617 

117,037 

132,250,000 

194,780,546 

$75,430,701 
22,038 
10,221 

52,251,650 
15,266 
7,080 
69.27 

10,469,570 
3,059 
1,419 
13.88 

10.882,375 
3,180 
1,474 
14.43 

29,152,142 


2.32 
32,674,653 


2,272,229 
5,230,069 


6.54 
15.890.580 


200,122,736 
$75,473,951 


15,512 
7,137 
71.73 


33,657,360 
9,643 
4,436 


20,138.722 
5,770 
2.655 
26.68 


2.275,115 
5,998.716 


9,466,767 
1,678.208 


6.612.500 
707  099 
300,000 

7.619.599 


RAILROAD 

ig  June   30  


2,922.43 
3,566.16 
7,857.78 


43.60 
366.800 


3,733.611 
4.617 
1.278 
1.047 


2.188,317 
6,222,721 
19,746,351 

9,489.997 

8'.3'l7'.3S4 

8,403.693 
6.35 


300.000 
i.412.S00 


2,975.88 
3,580.20 
7.981.81 


470,575 

127,563 

149,197,800 

230,414.845 


13.991,333 
3,908 
1,753 
16.10 

33,369,629 


23.863.538 
6,665 
2.990 
27.46 

4,257,042 
5,277 
1,431 


8,315,253 
9,989,200 


8.536.195 
5,72 

15.172,622 


$214,313,267 
265,680 
70,421 

$409,046,845 
507,087 
134,409 


$93,138,885 

1U4O0 

69,979,880 
19,499 
8,570 


$19,097,072 
8.91 

11.756,819 

2,384,311 

9.372.50.S 

21,176.111 

9.522.215 

2.733.594 
8.920.302 

9.677,780 
5.42 

$15,172,622 
9.677.780 

-309.794 

24.540.608 
13.74 

2!800!000 

12.261.809 
6.86 

12,278.709 

14.20 
38,466,226 


43.799.189 
12,208 
5.195 


—2.189.140) 

21.762.950 
12.18 

9,824,760 


$221,682,653 
275,221 
70,982 

$451,196,845 

560,166 

144,471 

178,632,000 

272,564,845 

$91,370,736 
25,472 
10,730 


11.45 

15,018,831 
4,187 
1,764 


37.33 

2,032,253 


10,127.530 
5.67 

11,174,213 


3,129.68 
3,587.72 
8,643.39 


3,604 
1,496 
12.75 


45,506.173 
12,684 
5,265 


1,682,634 
13,202,897 


in,.?00,077 
16,012,771 


16,012,771 

—301,502 

26,885.482 
12.07 

11,147.679 

11,147.679 
5.00 

15.737.803 

$205,998,178 
254,705 
69,948 


3,757,936 
4,646 
1,276 
1,083 


19.666.007 
2!523 


2.167.615 
7.829.250 


—284.493 
23.216.919 


7.794.770 

1.270.303 

150,000 


$331,306,465 
408.289 
117.661 


48,489,506 
14,520 
6,697 
68.60 

9,402,896 
2,816 
1,299 


42.85 
313,418 


25.30 
3,359,915 


8,049.534 
6.2S 

14,744.383 


806.10 
3,074.25 
3,586.31 
8,347.50 


14,782.794 
4.122 
1.771 


5,370.150 
11.814 
5,076 


$20,495,493 
9.27 

12.550,415 


—871,333 
23.639.921 


10.379.613 
5.71 

13.260.308 


Uki-kmiikh  ''.  1910 
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.1  operating 


Ten-year 
average. 

1901 
to 

1910. 

Five 
avci 

•year 
rage. 

1901 
190S. 

1906' 

to 
1910. 

63.57 

61.76 

65.16 

'i'si 

■3;2i 

■3!74 

32.82 

35.03 

31.10 

8.84 

9.68 

8.32 

Ratio  of  corporate  Incoma  lo  capllal  ilock 

oulitanding 8.03 

Total  acciiiiuilatcil  surplus  available  for  (listrihutimi  in  1910  was 
$4i,J3().470 ;  the  tcn-jcar  average  from  1901  to  1910  was  $27,- 
3fevU92;  the  livc-ycar  average  from  1901  to  1W5  was  $19,"H)5,08«; 
the  livc-ycar  average  from  1906  to  1910  was  $34,SJ1,()95.  lliis  is 
an  increase  in  the  last  live  years  as  compared  witii  the  previous 
live  years  of  74.9  per  cent. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Taul. 


1910. 

Ratio    of    total    operating    expenses    to    total 

o|>eralii<g  revenues   69.53 

Ratio   of   compensation    paid    direct    to    labor 

to  total   operating  revenues 

Ratio   of   compensation    paid   general    officers 

to  total   operating   revenues 

Ratio   of    material,    fuel   and   all   other   items 

to  total  operating   revenues 

Ratio  of  taxes  to  total  ojicrating  revenues..  3.81 
Ratio  of  operating  income  to  total  operating 

revenues    26.66 

Ratio   of    corporate    income    to   capital    stock 

outstanding    7.25 

Total  accumulated  surplus  available  for  distribution  in  1910 
was  166,777,994;  the  ten-year  average  from  1901  to  1910  was 
$41,897,897;  the  five-year  average  from  1901  to  1905  was  $30,- 
873,775;  the  five-year  average  from  1906  to  1910  was  $52,922,018. 
This  is  an  increase  in  the  last  five  years  as  compared  with  the 
previous  live  years  of  71.4  per  cent. 

CnicAco,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 


1910. 

Ratio    of    total    operating    expenses    to    total 

operating  revenues   73.49 

Ratio    of   compensation    paid    direct   to    labor 

to  total   operating  revenues 42.84 

Ratio   of  compensation    paid    general    officers 

to  total  operating   revenues .45 

Ratio   of   material,    fuel    and   all   other   items 

to  tot.il   operating  revenues 30.20 

Ratio  of  taxes  to  total  operating  revenues..  4.38 
Ratio  of  operating  income  to  total  operating 

revenues    22.13 

Ratio    of    corporate    income    to   capital    stock 

outstanding    6.59 

Total  accumulated  surplus  available  for  distribution  in  1910  was 
$18,835,459;  the  ten-year  average  from  1901  to  1910  was  $19,- 
585,331 ;  the  five-year  average  from  1901  to  1905  was  $19,687,213; 
the  five-year  average  from  1906  to  1910  was  $19,483,450.  This 
is  a  decrease  in  the  last  five  years  as  compared  with  the  previous 
five  years  of  1.05  per  cent. 
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68.57 

65.54 

70.44 

39.75 

37.03 

41.42 

.63 

.72 

.58 

28.19 

3.50 

27.79 
3.44 

28.44 
3.52 

27.93 

31.02 

26.04 

8.96 

9.82 

8.19 

Delaware,   LackawaNin-a  &  Western. 


1910. 


Five-year 


Ratio    of    total    operating    expenses    to    total 

operating  revenues   56.34 

Ratio   of   compensation    paid    direct   to   labor 

to  total  operating  revenues 33.25 

Ratio  of   compensation    paid   general    officers 

to  total  oper.iting  revenues .48 

Ratio   of  material,    fuel   and   all   other   items 

to  total   operating   revenues 22.61 

Ratio  of  taxes  to  total  operating  revenues..  3.89 
Ratio  of  operating  income  to  total  operating 

revenues    39.77 

Ratio    of   corporate    income   to   capital    stock 

outstanding    , 49.77 
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57.32 

57.14 

57.46 

35.45 

36.00 

35.07 

.43 

.41 

.44 

21.44 
2.04 

20.73 
1.26 

21.95 
2.59 

40.64 

41.60 

39.95 

39.43 

29.94 

48.64 

Ten-year 
average. 

1901 
to 

1910. 

Five-year 
average. 

1901 

to 

1 90S. 

1906^ 

to 
1910. 

75.77 

78.47 

73.64 

44.09 

47.34 

41.52 

1.61 

1.83 

1.46 

30.07 
3.15 

29.30 
3.44 

30.66 
2.93 

21.08 

18.09 

23.43 

.34 

.22 

.90 

Tutnl  acciiitiulated  lurplus  available  for  diitribution  in  1910 
was  $57,'j02,OM5  ;  the  Icn-ycar  average  from  1901  lo  1910  was 
$34,442,890;  the  five-year  average  from  1901  lo  1905  was  $25,- 
223,340;  the  five-year  average  from  1906  to  1910  wa»  $43,662,441. 
I  hi.H  is  an  increase  in  the  last  five  years  as  compared  with  the 
previous  five  years  of  73.1  per  cent. 

/ow*  Ccntial. 


1910. 

Ratio    of    total    operating    expenaes    lo    total 

operating  revenue*   77.17 

Ratio   of   compennalion    paid   direct   to    labor 

to  total   operating   revenues 46.16 

Ratio   of   compensation    paid   general    officer! 

to  total   operating  revenues 1.17 

Ratio   of    material,    fuel    and   all    other   itemi 

10  total  operating   revenues 29.84 

Ratio  of  taxes  lo  total  operating  revenues..  2.92 
Ratio  of  operating  income  lo  total  operating 

revenues    19.91 

Ratio    of    corporate    income    to   capital    stock 

outstanding    .19 

Total  accumulated  surplus  available  for  distribution  in  1910 
was  $2,219,296;  the  ten-year  average  from  1901  to  1910  was 
$1,619,978;  the  five-year  average  from  1901  to  1905  was  $875,942; 
the  five-year  average  from  1906  to  1910  was  $2,364,015.  This  is 
an  increase  in  the  last  five  years  as  compared  with  the  previous 
five  years  of  269.8  per  cent. 

Philadelphia   &   Reading. 


1910. 

Ratio    of    total    operating    expenses    to    total 

operating  revenues   61.10 

Ratio    of  compensation    paid    direct   to   labor 

to  total   operating   revenues 37.06 

Ratio    of   compensation    paid    general    officers 

to  total  operating  revenues .31 

Ratio   of   material,    fuel   and   all   other   items 

to  total   operating  revenues 23.73 

Ratio  of  taxes  to  total  operating  revenues..  1.26 
Ratio  of  operating  income  to  total  operating 

revenues    37.64 

Ratio    of   corporate    income    to   capital    stock 

outstanding     43.51 

Total  accumulated  surplus  available  for  distribution  in 
was  $18,443,567;  the  ten-year  average  from  1901  to  1910  was 
$13,194,532;  the  five-year  average  from  1901  to  1905  was  $8,556,- 
795;  the  five-year  average  from  1906  to  1910  was  $17,832,268. 
This  is  an  increase  in  the  last  five  years  as  compared  with  the 
previous  five  years  of  208.4  per  cent. 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western. 


1910. 

Ratio    of    total    operating    expenses    to    total 

operating  revenues   63.24 

Ratio    of  compensation    paid    direct   to    labor 

to  total   operating   revenues 38.43 

Ratio    of   compensation    paid    general    officers 

to  total   operating  revenues .88 

Ratio   of   material,    fuel   and   all   other  items 

to  total   operating   revenues 23.93 

Ratio  of  taxes  to  total  operating  revenues..  4.36 
Ratio  of  operating  income  to  total  operating 

revenues    32.40 

Ratio    of    corporate    income    to   capital    stock 

outstanding    3.84 

Total  accumulated  surplus  available  for  distribution  in  1910 
was  $3,475,019;  the  ten-year  average  from  1901  to  1910  was  $1,- 
433.853;  the  five-year  average  from  1901  to  1905  was  $354,191; 
the  five-year  average  from  1906  to  1910  was  $2,513,516.  This  is 
an  increase  in  the  last  five  years  as  compared  with  the  previous 
five  years  of  609.7  per  cent. 
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66.26 

68.62 

64.37 

39.88 

40.89 

39.10 

1.02 

1.10 

.91 

25.36 
3.71 

26.63 
3.73 

24.36 
3.68 

30.03 

27.65 

31.95 

2.02 

.77 

3.26 

Of  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  of  $7,500,000  which  the  Bolivian 
government  has  been  authorized  to  make,  $1,400.0(X)  is  to  be  spent 
on  sanitary  works  and  $275,000  on  surveys  of  railways  from 
La  Paz  to  Yungas,  Cochabamba  to  Chimore,  Yacuiba  to  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Potosi  to  Sucre;  and  $825,000  on  various  works. 
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PRESIDENT    TAFT     ON     RAILWAY     REGULATION.* 


There  has  not  been  time  to  test  the  benefit  and  utility  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  made  June  18,  1910. 
The  law  as  enacted  did  not  contain  all  the  features  which  I 
recommended.  It  did  not  specifically  denounce  as  unlawful  the 
purchase  by  one  of  two  parallel  and  competing  roads  of  the  stock 
of  the  other.  Nor  did  it  regulate  the  power  of  corporations 
engaged  in  operating  Interstate  railways  to  issue  new  stock  and 
bonds ;  nor  did  it  authorize  the  making  of  temporary  agreements 
between  railways,  limited  to  thirty  days,  fixing  the  same  rates  for 
traffic  between  the  same  places. 

I  do  not  press  the  consideration  of  any  of  these  objects  upon 
Congress  at  this  session.  The  object  of  the  first  provision  is 
probably  generally  covered  by  the  anti-trust  law.  The  second 
provision  [is  being  considered  by],  the  special  commission  consist- 
ing of  President,  Arthur  T.  Hadley  of  Yale  University,  chair- 
man ;  Frederick  C.  Strauss,  Frederick  N.  Judson,  Professor  B.  H. 
Meyer  and  Walter  L.  Fisher. 

The  third  proposal  led  to  so  much  misconstruction  of  its  object, 
as  being  that  of  weakening  the  effectiveness  of  the  anti-trust  law, 
that  I  am  not  disposed  to  press  it  for  further  consideration.  It 
was  intended  to  permit  railway  companies  to  avoid  useless  rate 
cutting  by  a  mere  temporary  acquiescence  in  the  same  rates  for  the 
same  service  over  competing  railways,  with  no  obligation  whatever 
to  maintain  those  rates  for  any  time. 

S.\FETY  APPLIANCES. 

The  protection  of  employees  from  personal  injury  is  a  subject 
of  the  highest  importance  and  demands  continuing  attention. 
There  have  been  two  measures  pending  in  Congress,  one  for  the 
supervision  of  boilers  and  the  other  for  the  enlargement  of 
dangerous  clearances.  Certainly  some  measures  ought  to  be 
adopted  looking  to  a  prevention  of  accidents  from  these  causes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  with  respect  to  boilers  a  bill  might  well  be 
drawn  requiring  and  enforcing  by  penalty  a  proper  system  of 
inspection  by  the  railway  companies  themselves  which  would 
accomplish  our  purpose.  The  entire  removal  of  outside  clearances 
would  be  attended  by  such  enormous  expense  that  some  other 
remedy  must  be  adopted.  By  act  of  May  6,  1910,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate 
accidents,  to  report  their  causes  and  its  recommendations.  I 
suggest  that  the  commission  be  requested  to  make  a  special  report 
as  to  injuries  from  outside  clearances  and  the  best  method  of 
reducing  them. 

VAr.UATION  OF  RAILWAYS. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  recommended  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  enter  upon  a  valuation 
of  all  railways.  This  has  always  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  commission,  but  the  requisite  funds  have  been  wanting. 
Statistics  of  the  value  of  each  road  would  be  valuable  for  many 
purposes,  especially  if  we  ultimately  enact  any  limitations  upon 
the  power  of  the  interstate  railways  to  issue  stocks  and  bonds, 
as  I  hope  we  may.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  a  reasonable  appropriation  to  enable  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  proceed  with  due  dispatch  to  the  valuation 
of  all  railways.  I  have  no  doubt  that  railway  companies  them- 
selves can,  and  will,  greatly  facilitate  this  valuation  and  make  it 
much  less  costly  in  time  and  money  than  has  been  supposed. 

FRAUDULENT  BILLS   OF    LADING. 

Forged  and  fraudulent  bills  of  lading  purporting  to  be  issued 
against  cotton,  some  months  since,  resulted  in  losses  of  several 
millions  of  dollars  to  American  and  foreign  banking  and  cotton 
interests.  ♦  ♦  ♦  For  the  protection  of  our  own  people  and  the 
preservation  of  our  credit  in  foreign  trarlc  I  urge  upon  Congress 
the  immediate  enactment  of  a  law  under  which  one  wlm,  in  gond 
faith,  advances  money  or  credit  upon  a  bill  of  lading  issued  by 
n  common  carrier  upon  an  interstate  or  foreign  shipment  can 
hold  the  carrier  liable  for  the  value  of  the  goods  described  in 
the  bill  at  the  valuation  specified  in  the  bill,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
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tent  of  the  advances  made  in  reliance  upon  it.  Such  liability  ex- 
ists under  the  laws  of  many  of  the  states.  I  see  no  objection  to 
permitting  two  classes  of  bills  of  lading  to  be  issued:  (1)  Those 
under  which  a  carrier  shall  be  absolutely  liable,  as  above  sug- 
gested, and  (2)  those  with  respect  to  which  the  carrier  shall  as- 
sume no  liability  except  for  the  goods  actually  delivered  to  the 
agent  issuing  the  bill.  The  carrier  might  be  permitted  to  make 
a  small  separate  specific  charge  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  trans- 
portation for  such  guaranteed  bill,  as  an  insurance  premium 
against  loss  from  the  added  risk,  thus  removing  the  principal 
objection  which  I  understand  is  made  by  the  railways  to  the 
imposition  of  the  liability  suggested,  viz.,  that  the  ordinary  trans- 
portation rate  would  not  compensate  them  for  the  liability 
assumed  by  the  absolute  guaranty  of  the  accuracy  of  the  bills  of 
lading. 

I  further  recommend  that  a  punishment  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment be  imposed  upon  railway  agents  and  shippers  for  fraud  or 
misrepresentation  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  bills  of  lading 
issued  upon  interstate  and  foreign  shipments. 


FOOTBALL  TRAFFIC  ON  THE  NEW  HAVEN. 


The  returns  for  railway  football  traffic  on  the  New  Haven 
this  year,  being  presented  in  somewhat  different  shape  from 
heretofore,  are  significant  as  allowing  a  full  comparison  of 
New  Haven's  two  "biggest"  football  games,  namely  the  Yale- 
Harvard  games  at  New  Haven,  which  are  two  years  apart.  They 
also  allow  a  further,  if  somewhat  rough,  study  of  the  effects  of 
the  automobile  on  railway  travel,  which  is  made  elsewhere  in 
the  editorial  pages.  Last  year,  at  the  Yale-Princeton  game  in 
New  Haven,  the  total  number  of  football  passengers  was  32,295. 
This  rose  to  35,763  last  month.  In  both  cases  "excess  of  regu- 
lar business"  includes  the  increased  passenger  business  on  the 
day  before  and  the  day  after  the  game. 

The  total  receipts  last  month  were  $72,376,  as  contrasted 
with  $45,058  at  the  Princeton- Yale  game  last  year.  This  ob- 
viously is  due  to  the  "long  haul"  between  Boston  and  New 
Haven,  as  compared  with  the  shorter  haul  between  New  Haven 
and  New  York.  But  there  was  an  increase  also  of  1,000  in  the 
number  of  Boston-New  Haven  football  passengers  and  of  $4,606 
in  the  same  day  of  revenue  as  compared  with  two  years  ago. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  sentimental  factor  of  expectation  this 
year  of  a  Harvard  victory  in  the  game  and  its  after-joys — a 
hypothesis  probably  correct.  Had  a  forecast  of  the  actual  tie 
game  been  accepted,  it  would  very  likely  have  lost  the  New 
Haven  company  some  thousands  of  dollars 

Comparison  of  the  football  "bulge"  of  traflic  with  the  regular 
traffic  in  passengers  of  the  New  Haven  system  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  railway  curio.  The  total  passenger  receipts  of  the 
company  for  the  last  fiscal  year  on  its  4,361  single  track  miles 
owned  and  leased  were  $24,885,864,  or  an  average  of  $68,180 
per  day,  including  Sundays.  The  $72,378  of  football  receipts 
exceeded  this  by  $4,198,  to  which  may  justly  be  added  $1,693 — 
representing  33,840  passengers — or  excess  over  business  of  an  or- 
dinary Saturday  on  the  New  Haven  trolley  system,  controlled 
by  the  steam  corporation,  besides  indefinite  receipts  on  its  out- 
lying trolley  lines  and  on  its  New  Haven  boats.  In  respect  to 
actual  profits  of  the  football  business,  however,  the  statement  of 
President  Mellen  some  years  ago  may  be  cited.  He  emphasized 
losses  due  to  the  obstruction  on  the  system  of  regular  passenger 
and  freight  business  due  to  the  day's  football  traffic,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  risk  of  costly  accident. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  New  Haven  has  for  many  years 
handled  its  football  rush  without  any  mishap  worth  the  mention 
—last  month  without  any  mishap  at  all — while  on  its  local  trolley 
system  tiic  breaking  of  one  fender  of  an  automobile  was  the  limit. 
Between  New  York  and  New  Haven  the  company  has  four 
tracks,  Eastward  and  beyond  these  divide  into  two  double  track 
routes  to  Baston  via  Springfield  and  Providence,  respectively. 
But  at  New  Haven  the  lines  converge  at  a  station  not  too  ample, 
with   but  a   single   frontage  on   the  tracks  and  served  in  traffic 
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cityward  directly  by  hut  one  double  Iriick  trolley  line,      llic  t;i'.l 
too,  ii  ainpliticd  by  llic  coniplcxiticit  uf  liiindlniK  »i>ecial   train., 
locating  thcni   (or  return  (miticngcrii  uftcr  the  game  ami  apply 
ing  a  "group"  »ystcni  tu  indivitlunl  cars, 

All  this  involved  n  large  output  of  ipccial  railway  literature 
us  in»tructions  (or  the  day.  The  intitructionx  fill  20  large  pages 
(or  the  railway  employees  alone,  be.tidrH  22  i)aKC»  of  leallcts  for 
the  instruction  of  passengers,  the  latter  giving  location  of  re- 
turn trains  and  special  cars,  diagram  of  entrances  and  seats  at 
the  football  lield,  trolley  and  automobile  routes,  a  practical  map 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the  station  and  tracks,  and  a  mass  of 
other  pertinent  information,  all  going  far  to  solve  successfully 
the  problem  of  handling  the  inrush  and  outrush  of  more  than 
2(>,()00  passengers  on  a  line  with  great  normal  density  of  Irallic, 
es|)ccially  on  a  Saturday. 

Annexed  arc  the  schedules  o(  the  service  for  the  day,  sum- 
maries o(  the  volume  of  tratlic  handled  an<l  the  liiiancial  receipts, 
absolute  and  compared  with   1908: 

N»w   VoRK  Nkw   Haven   SriirmiLE. 


Train. 

.New  York. 

New  Haven. 

]'assrs. 

Cars. 

A 

7:55  A. 

9:50  A. 

290 

12 

U 

9:00  A. 

10:47  A. 

878 

12 

C 

9:20  A. 

11:13  A. 

716 

12 

U 

9:25  A. 

11:25  A. 

284 

10 

!•• 

9:30  A. 

11:26  A. 

370 

10 

G 

9:40  A. 

11:32  A. 

855 

12 

H 

9:50  A. 

11:41    A. 

648 

12 

I 

10:0i  A. 

11:50  A. 

455 

12 

2/10 

lOrOJ  A. 

11:48  A. 

114 

8 

I 

10:10  A. 

12:06  P. 

338 

10 

k 

10:15  -V 

12:12  P. 

304 

10 

M 

10:35  A. 

12:33  P. 

804 

12 

N 

10:55   A. 

12:50  P. 

641 

13 

o 

10:45   A. 

12:44   P. 

298 

10 

p 

10:50  A. 

12:44  P. 

436 

10 

46 

8:01    A. 

9:50  A. 

395 

11 

50 

9:16  A. 

11:09  A. 

675 

12 

10 

10:00  A. 

11:36  A. 

148 

7 

12 

10:03   .A. 

12:09  P. 

439 

13 

52 

11:01    A. 

12:55  P. 

500 

12 

54 

12:01    V. 

1:41    P. 

200 

11 

Q 

•11:35  A. 

12:04  P. 

303 

12 

Train. 

New  Haven. 

New  York. 

Passrs. 

Cars. 

IS 

4:19  P. 

6:00  P. 

149 

5 

A 

4:31    P. 

6:17  P. 

922 

12 

B 

4:35   P. 

6:27  P. 

896 

12 

C 

4:48  P. 

6:36  P. 

1,078 

12 

G 

5:07   P. 

7:00  P. 

1,318 

12 

H 

5:26  P. 

7:45  P. 

712 

12 

I 

5:54  P. 

7:51   P. 

658 

12 

D 

6:05  P. 

8:01   P. 

284 

10 

F 

6:14  P. 

8:06  P. 

327 

10 

Jc 

6:20  P. 

8:15   P. 

310 

10 

6:26  P. 

8:39  P. 

284 

10 

o 

6:32  P. 

8:56  P. 

284 

10 

Ex.  2/10 

6:30  P. 

8:25  P. 

132 

8 

P 

6:37  P. 

8:45  P. 

387 

10 

M 

Annulled. 

N 

Annulled. 

17 

5:16  P. 

7:11   P. 

760 

12 

55 

6:27   P. 

8:21    P. 

317 

12 

21 

6:58  P. 

9:10  P. 

357 

11 

57 

7:12  P. 

9:06  P. 

261 

11 

59 

8:01   P. 

9:42  P. 

473 

9 

23 

8:23  P. 

10:00  P. 

103 

6 

25 

9:31   P. 

11:22  P. 

290 

11 

New  Have 

N-BOSTON    Sen 

EDULE. 

Left 

Arrd. 

No. 

Train. 

Uoston. 

New  Haven. 

Cars. 

Passrs. 

61 

S:00  A. 

11:54  A. 

10 

390 

BA 

8:05   A. 

12:03  P. 

10 

314 

¥c 

8:10  A. 

12:12  P. 

10 

329 

8:15  A. 

12:31   P. 

10 

415 

BD 

8:20  A. 

12:36  P. 

10 

293 

BE 

8:25   A. 

12:50  P. 

10 

280 

BF 

8:39  A. 

12:55  P. 

10 

450 

BG 

8:41   A. 

1:11   P. 

10 

681 

HA 

8:00  A. 

11:55  A. 

8 

411 

HB 

8:32  A. 

12:.39  P. 

7 

568 

HC 

8:35   A. 

1:07   P. 

7 

496 

SB 

10:40  A. 

12:24  P. 

10 

488 

SC 

10:55   A. 

12:58  P. 

n 

359 

SD 

(a)  8:50  A. 

10:20  A. 

10 

342 

SE 

(f)  10:50  A. 

11:50  A. 

10 

372 

Left 

Arrd. 

No. 

Train. 

New  Haven. 

Boston. 

Cars. 

Passrs. 

BF 

5:12  P. 

9:12  P. 

10 

4.^0 

BA 

5:15  P. 

9:41   P. 

10 

344 

BB 

5:25  P. 

10:12  P. 

10 

401 

BC 

5:35  P. 

10:25   P. 

10 

339 

BH 

5:40  P. 

10:15  P. 

4 

131 

Bn 

5:45  P. 

10:35  P. 

10 

280 

BG 

6:01   P. 

10:54  P. 

13 

677 

•Left   Bridgeport. 
(at  Left   Sprinefield. 
(<■>  Left  H.irtford. 
(h)  .Arrived    Springfield, 
(d)  Arrived  Springfield. 


Lrft 

Arrd. 

tin. 

New  Haven. 

Ilijilon. 

UK 

6:4i  P. 

10:58  P. 

lilt 

4:  JO  P. 

8:2 J   P. 

m: 

4:SH   P. 

8:44  P. 

HA 

S:2»  P. 

10:05   P. 

Sli 

5:48  P. 

7:27   P. 

SC 

6:13   P. 

7:S7   P. 

.SI) 

5:00  P. 

{b)  6:48  V. 

SE 

6:20  P. 

(.d)  8:08  V. 

Can. 
10 

7 

7 

8 
10 
II 
10 
10 


No. 
Paitri. 
261 
519 
529 
246 
59H 
403 
732 
437 


Kkvknuk  on  Account  or  Footiall  Camu. 


No.  Kcv- 

Passrs.*  enue. 
Sfeciat  luktl  l/utintMM— 

New    York    12,362  $19,161 

lt..Mon     9,582  25,455 

Providence     214  747 

.Si-riMKlicId    236  291 

lUrlford    918  688 

Kridticport    1,500  525 

Utlicr   points    1,538  987 


-1908 

No.    Kev- 

PiHra.*  enue. 


12.952 

» 19,428 

8.582 

20,849 

356 

697 

592 

740 

1,218 

913 

1,214 

425 

1,750 

1,127 

No. 
Pastrt.* 

t590 
1,000 
fl42 
t356 
t300 
286 
t212 


26,350  $47,854  26,664  $44,179    t314 
Excess  regular  bus...  9,413   14,565  13,113   18,355  t3,700 


Rev- 
enue. 

t»267 
4,606 
SO 
t448 
i224 
100 
tl39 

$3,674 
13,790 


I'lirlor  and  sleeping  cari- 

.N'ew    York    

lioston    

<Jtlicr    points    


35,763     $62,419     39,777     $62,534     t4,014        t$ll4 


$2,130 
4.866 
3,684 

a$9,958 


$2,453 
3,743 
3,369 

a$8,765 


Grand    Total    35,763     $72,377        $71,299 


t$323 

1,123 

315 

a$l,193 

$1,079 


•  One-way.  t  Decrease.  a  Net  after  deducting  amount  due  Pullman 
Company. 

The  accuracy  of  the  running  time,  averaging  about  two  hours 
on  the  crowded  New  York  division,  will  be  noted  and,  as  a  curi- 
osity in  train  crowding,  the  after-game  train  leaving  New  Haven 
at  5:07  p.  m.  with  its  1,318  passengers  in  12  cars — about  110  pas- 
sengers per  car — with  the  train  just  preceding  a  good  second  in 
passenger  capacity — including  standing  room. 

Some  of  the  more  important  and  suggestive  instructions  for  the 
Irnin  service  of  the  day  follow : 

The  schedules  and  instructions  contained  herein  shall  not  be  construed 
to  confer  track,  running  or  time-table  rights  to  any  train. 

Familiarize  yourselves  with  the  time  of  all  trains,  both  special  and  regular, 
and  also   with   the  special   instructions  contained   herein. 

All  specials  to  change  power  at  Stamford  (Tower  38),  except  those  mak- 
ing station  stop. 

Harlem  River. — -Engine  292  to  be  headed  east  and  subject  to  call  at  any 
time  during  the  day  to  handle  wrecker. 

New  Rochelle. — Regular  wire  train  to  be  ready  and  subject  to  call  at  any 
time   during  the  day. 

New  Haven. — Engines  arriving  on  BH  1  and  the  Harlem  River  Pier 
Local — one  headed  east  and  one  west — to  be  ready  and  subject  to  call  at 
any  time  during   the  day   to  handle  wrecker. 

Midway. — Engines  265  and  280 — one  headed  east  and  one  west — to  be 
ready  and  subject  to  call  at  any  time  during  the  day  to  handle  wrecker. 

Providence. — Engines  701  and  765 — one  headed  east  and  one  west — to  be 
ready  and  subject  to  call  at  any  time  during  the  day  to  handle  wrecker. 

Hartford. — Engines  297  and  419 — one  headed  east  and  one  west — to  be 
ready  and  subject  to  call  at  any  time  during  the  day  to  handle  wrecker. 

Read-ville. — Engine  908,  headed  west,  to  be  ready  and  subject  to  call  at 
any   time   during   the   day  to   handle   wrecker. 

Westmoreland  coal  to  be  furnished  engines  of  all  specials.  Coal  shovel- 
lers and  fire  cleaners  will  be  located  at  Cedar  Hill  and  ash  pit.  New  Haven, 
where  coal  will  be  located  in  cars. 

The  working  limits  of  work  trains  must  be  restricted  as  necessary  to 
absolutely  prevent  interference  with  passenger  trains  during  the  movement 
of  football  service. 

Chief  dispatchers  must  see  that  frieght  trains  clear  all  specials  and  first- 
class  trains  at  least  thirty  (30)  minutes  during  the  movement  of  football 
service. 

Drawbridges  must  not  be  opened  within  fifteen  (15)  minutes  in  advance 
of  any  special  or  first-class  train  during  the  movement  of  football  service. 
e.NCept  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  and  chief  dispatchers  shall  see  that 
towermen   are  instructed  accordingly. 

Operators  in  block  stations  must  use  great  care  in  plunging  for  the 
release  of  block,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delays  on  account  of  signal  fail- 
ures, and  must  announce  and  clear  up  all  trains  clearly  and  promptly. 

Enginemen  are  cautioned  to  use  care  in  approaching  all  congested  ter- 
minals, particularly  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Stamford,  and  proceed  only 
as  the  way  is  known  to  be  clear. 

New  Haven  Terminal. 
Special  Instructions. 

Between  towers  No.  78  and  79,  in  both  directions,  trains  must  run  care- 
fully, prepared  to  stop  at  any  point  and  proceed  only  as  they  know  the 
way  to  be  clear. 

Conductors  will,  whenever  possible,  station  themselves  on  the  rear  end 
to  personally  superintend  the  flagging. 

Conductors  of  special  trains  must  notify  passengers  to  unload  promptly, 
as  trains  will  be  moved  to  distant  part  of  yard. 

Closets  must  be  locked  from  arrival  to  departure  of  trains. 

Immediately  on  arrival  at  Ne\v  Haven,  conductors  of  special  trains  will 
leave  a  duplicate  of  Form  T  418  at  station  master's  office.  Particular 
attention  is  called  to  reporting  correct  engine  numbers,  »-ith  full  name 
of   conductor   and   engineer. 

Conductois  must  sec  that  all  articles  left  by  passengers  after  leaving  cars 
arc  delivered  to  station  master's  office. 

Engines  when  released  from  their  trains  will  turn,  spark,  water,  etc, 
promptly  returning  to  their  trains  ready  for  the  return  movement. 

Train  crews  must  remain  with  their  trains  to  assist  and  direct  passengers. 
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see  that  their  cars  are  properly  carded,  and  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
facilitate   the   work  in   yards. 

Conductors  must  see  that  all  cars  are  properly  coupled,  and  that  their 
trainmen   have  cars   well   lighted  before   3:30   p.   m. 

Conductors  and  trainmen  will  call  frequently  the  destination  of  their 
trains,  announcing  the  stops. 

At  completion  of  inspection,  the  inspectors  will  notify  the  rear  brakeman, 
who  will  signal  his  conductor  from  the  rear  platform  of  rear  car._ 

Conductors  and  enginemen  must  be  prepared  to  depart  from  New  Haven 
by  3:30  p.  ra.,  and  the  absence  of  any  member  of  their  crew  must  be  im- 
mediately reported  to  the  station  master's  office  by  the  conductor. 

Trains  departing  from  New  Haven  requiring  train  orders  will  receive 
them  at  telegraph  station  office  in  train  master's  office. 

TIE   PLATES  ON   AMERICAN    RAILWAYS. 


Ninety-eight  answers  have  been  received,  from  engineers  on 
eighty  railways  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  to  cir- 
cular letters  from  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  asking  questions 
about  forms  of  tie  plates.  On  an  editorial  page  in  this  issue  the 
facts  indicated  in  these  letters  are  discussed.  Our  questions 
were: 

1.  A  blue  print  of  the  standard  you  may  have  adopted,  or  else  dimen- 
sions and  trade  name  or  description  of  lugs,  ribs,  claws  or  corrugations? 

2.  Your  use  of  them  on  bridges?  Curves?  "Tangents?  Soft  wood  ties 
only? 

3.  Set  on   the  ties  or  countersunk? 

4.  Your  opinion  on  malleable  iron  tie  plates. 

5.  On  all  British  railways  the  rails  are  set  in  their  chairs  so  as  to  have 
an  inward  cant  of  about  1  in  20.  The  wheels  ate  coned  1  in  20.  so  as 
to  have  a  theoretical  complete  contact.  On  a  number  of  American  railways, 
tie  plates,  slightly  wedge  shaped,  are  used  to  cant  the  rail  inwardly.  We 
should  like  to  have  your  experience  or  opinion  of  the  results  of  a  cant 
made  by   thickened  tie   plates. 

6.  Can  a  tie  plate  be  made  effective  as  an  anti-creeper? 

There  is  a  substantial  agreement  as  to  certain  principles  of 
practice:  Where  tie  plates  are  used  at  all,  they  are  put  on  all 
sharp  curves,  whether  ties  are  soft  or  hard  wood.  Treated  ties 
and  soft  wood  ties  are  protected  whether  on  curve  or  tangent. 
Hard  wood  ties  in  tangent  are  protected  only  where  the  traffic 
is  quite  heavy.  Bridges  are  ordinarily  plated,  except  when  the 
ties  are  so  close  together  as  to  give  a  great  bearing  area  per 
rail.    Tie  plates  are  not  countersunk. 

In  the  captions  of  the  accompanying  drawings  we  have  used 
the  word  "transverse"  when  the  ribs  are  transverse  to  the  fibers 
of  the  tie,  and  "longitudinal"  when  they  run  parallel  to  the  tie. 

H.  T.  Douglas,  chief  engineer  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  prefers 
malleable  iron  to  steel,  "the  objection  to  the  latter  being  mani- 
fest and  accentuated  on  roads  handling  any  number  of  refriger- 
ator cars.  No  tie  plate  under  modern  rolling  stock  that  is  not 
at  least  ^  in.  thick,  and  preferably  ^  in.,  in  my  judgment  can 
be  justified  in  the  economics  of  railway  maintenance,  as  the 
period  of  their  usefulness  is  too  severely  limited.  A  tie  plate  to 
be  effective  should  form  cohesion  between  the  rail  and  tie.  I 
believe  that  malleable  iron  is  vastly  superior  to  steel  for  tie 
plates.  The  injurious  effects  on  steel  tie  plates  from  the  drip- 
pings from  refrigerator  cars,  sulphuric  gases,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
corrosion  from  moisture,  are  very  much  greater  than  in  any  form 
of  iron  subjected  to  like  conditions.  The  malleable  iron  is  a 
radical  improvement  and  is  the  only  proper  metal  yet  introduced 
for  tie  plates.  As  to  canting  rails,  I  believe  the  British  practice 
is  correct.  It  is  the  ideal  track  construction,  but  the  poor  class 
of  labor  we  have  prevents  many  refinements.  All  tie  plates  with 
a  shoulder  act  to  some  extent  as  anti-creepers,  but  none  that 
I  have  observed  are  effectual,  particularly  on  railways  with  heavy 
descending  grades." 

A.  O.  Cunningham,  chief  engineer  Wabash,  believes  a  slight 
inward  cant  is  good  and  favors  a  wedge  shaped  tie  plate  for  that 
reason.  He  is  doubtful  as  to  the  utility  of  a  tie  plate  for  pre- 
venting rail  creeping,  believing  an  anti-creeper  should  have  a 
bearing  against  the  side  of  the  tie,  instead  of  depending  on  the 
spike  for  resistance. 

C.  H.  Spencer,  engineer  Washington  Terniin.il  Company,  re- 
ports success  at  some  very  difficult  places  in  using  tic  plates  as 
anti-creepers  in  connection  with  slotted  angle  bars  at  the  joints. 
But  he  finds  that,  in  general,  a  good  anti-creeper  is  desirable. 

John  D.  Isaacs,  consulting  engineer  Harriman  Lines,  says  that 
for  equal  strength  the  malleable  iron  tic  is  heavier  and  costs 
more  than  one  of  steel,  consequently  rolled  steel  tic  plates  are 
used  exclusively.  The  practice  of  canting  rails  is  not  advocated 
and  is  considered  to  be  hardly  practicable  with  the  Continuous 


joint.  He  does  not  think  a  tie  plate  can  be  made  effective  as  an 
anti-rail  creeper,  as  any  attempt  to  rigidly  attach  the  tie  plate 
to  the  rail  tends  to  break  the  flange. 

S.  B.  Clement,  chief  engineer  Temiskaming  &  Northern  On- 
tario, says :  "I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  use  of  malleable 
iron  tie  plates,  except  a  combination  tie  plate  and  rail  brace. 
This  combination  tie  plate  no  doubt  has  served  a  good  purpose 
on  the  sharper  curves,  but  I  believe  similar  results  could  have 
been  obtained  by  using  shoulder  tie  plates  on  each  tie,  instead 


Flat  Plate,  6  in.  x  9  in.;   Central  of  New  Jersey. 


Transverse   Ribbed    Plate,  6J/2  in.  x  9  In.;    Kansas  City 
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Transverse  Ribbed  Plate,  7  In.  x  9  in.;   Washington  Terminal. 


Transverse  Ribbed  Plate,  5  in.  x  8  In.;   Intercolonial. 
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Longitudinal   Ribbed   Plate,  6/2  <"•  ^  8%  in.;    Chicago  & 
Eastern   Illinois. 
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Longitudinal    Ribbed    Plate,   5    in.    x   9    in.;    New   York,    New 
Haven    &   Hartford. 
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Transverse  Ribbed   Plate,  6  in.  x  8  in.;   Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 


Flat  Plate,  TYz  in.  x  8%  in.;    El  Paso  &  South  Western. 

of  the  combination  tie  plate  on  every  third  tie  and  our  standard 
tie  plates  on  the  intermediate  ties." 

H.  J.  Pfeifer,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  Terminal  Rail- 
road Association  of  St.  Louis,  believes  a  slight  inward  cant  of 
rails  desirable,  and  the  tie  plate  the  proper  place  in  which  to 
bring  this  about.  He  has  had  very  little  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter of  canting  the  rails  and  hesitates  to  express  a  definite 
opinion.  His  company  purchased  for  experimental  use  a  num- 
ber of  the  Clark  malleable  iron  tic  plate  and  anti-creeper,  b\it 
they  have  been  in  use  too  short  a  time  for  an  opinion  to  bi- 
given  as  to  their  merit.  He  is  doubtfid  as  to  the  value  of 
any  of  the  present  tie  plates  when  used  as  anti-creepers,  but 
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Ix-lirvc!!  il  in  |k>!imIiIc  Id  ilrniKii  a  ciiiiil>iii.iti<<ii  tli.it  will  ilu  the 
work  mill  Krll  at  a  rrn^otiablc  price. 

S.  (1.  I'rcitliiii.in,  Kcxcral  iimnaucr  .Sierra  Railway,  lia«  tried 
cunliiiK  llic  railit  with  micii  uiutcm  that  in  future  even  more 
cunt  will  he  inird,  lir.it  tie  (liatrs  ItaviiiK  n  nlopc  of  1  in  56.  He 
further  nays:  "Our  rail  i»  liulit  and  the  tendency  in  to  spring 
unilcr  n  K>ad  and  to  force  up  and  loosen  the  spikes.  By  narrow- 
itiK  the  distance  hctwcen  the  spike  holes  n  rixid  fit  is  made  and 
I'lkes  arc  lirndy  retained  in  place." 

M.  C.  Myers,  chief  eiiKinccr  St.  Ixiuis  &  .San  Francisco,  con- 
siders malleable  iron  plates  better  than  steel  plates,  the  only  ob- 
jection bciiiK  the  liiKJier  cost,  lie  can  sec  no  benefit  from  canting 
the  rail  and  has  h.td  no  experience  with  combined  tie  plates  and 
anti-rail  creepers:  He  says:  "Their  cost  would  probably  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  a  simple  tie  plate  by  such  an  amount  that  one 
could  afTord  to  purchase  separate  anti-crccpers  and  separate  tic 
plates  and  save  money,  'riiere  arc  very  few  cases  where  three  or 
four  anti-crccpers  to  the  rail  will  not  hold  the  rail  from  creep- 
ing." lie  uses  metal  tie  plates  on  sharp  curves,  but  on  treated  tics 
on  straight  track  he  is  using  wooden  tic  plates;  these,  however, 
arc  used  only  to  avoid  the  first  cost  of  steel  tic  plates. 

R.  K.  Brown,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  San  Pedro,  Los 
.Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  reports  as  follows  on  the  tie  plate  as  an 


or  a  50  per  cent,  condition  of  wheel  tread ;  and,  with  wheels 
iquarcd  true,  the  bearing  is  as  great  on  the  rail  as  it  would  be 
were  the  rails  canted.  It  is  an  <i\tn\  (picstion  whether  wheel  and 
rail  wear  would  be  reduced,  providing  all  railways  canted  the 
rail  equally.  I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  a  tie  plate  as  an  anti- 
creeper,  since  it  depends  on  the  resistance  of  spikes  to  prevent 
its  creeping,  with  a  consequent  shearing  of  spikes  and  ultimately 
spike-killing  of  tic.  The  anti-crcepcr  which  hears  against  the 
side  of  the  tic  docs  less  damage  to  the  tic  and  is  equally  or  more 
efTectivc  than  a  tie  plate  form  of  anti-crecpcr." 

C.  H.  Kwing,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  gives  the  following  experience  with  the  plates  as  anti- 
crccpers:  "In  a  recent  installation  on  a  grade  of  175  ft.  per 
mile,  it  was  found  that  rails  did  not  creep  as  much  after  tic 
plates  were  installed  as  previously,  but  they  did  not  prevent 
creeping  entirely,  although  the  conditions  on  this  grade  are  ex- 
ceptionally bad,  flue  to  heavy  loaded  traffic  on  the  descending 
grade.  Under  ordinary  conditions  anti-creepers  are  not  neces- 
sary whtrc  proper  tic  plates  are  used."  Mis  rule  in  putting  in 
tie  plates  is:  First,  tie-plate  low  side  of  curves  where  there  is 
heavy  freight  traffic  and  where  curves  are  elevated  for  high 
speed  passenger  trains;  second,  tie  plate  high  rail  on  curves; 
then  tie-plate  tangents,  after  all  curves  are  provided  for. 


Transverse  Ribbed   Plates,  7!/2  '"•  ^  9  '"•'•   Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 


anti-crecpcr :  "We  use  the  ordinary  hook-head  track  spike,  5y2 
in.  X  9/16  in.  Our  rail  base  is  4  13/16  in.  broad,  A.  S.  O.  E. 
standard  75  lb.  rail.  This  makes  a  close  fit  between  the  back  of 
the  spike  and  the  outside  of  the  spike  hole  in  the  plate,  causing 
the  spike  to  slightly  grip  the  rail  in  driving  We  have  consider- 
able mileage  of  rail  laid  on  2  per  cent,  grades  with  this  style 
of  tie  plate  and  find  that  there  is  almost  no  indication  of  the 
rail  creeping  under  these  conditions.  Some  of  the  track  has 
been  down  for  five  years,  and  while  the  speed  is  not  higli,  the 
loads  and  motive  power  are  heavy.  Whether  these  plates,  so 
punched,  will  continue  to  hold  the  rails  in  position  indefinitely 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  hope  it  will."  The  plate  used  on  this 
line  has  a  thickness  of  7/16  in.,  with  two  channels  under  the 
rail  and  parallel  with  it,  1  in.  wide  x  3/16  in.  deep.  Two  spike 
holes  are  punched  for  each  flange,  the  distance  between  them 
being  4  11/16  in.  for  the  4  13/16  in.  rail  base. 

J.  B.  Berry,  chief  engineer  Rock  Island  Lines,  reports  that, 
"after  two  years  of  experience  with  malleable  iron  tie  plates 
and  screw  spikes  on  a  piece  of  high  speed  track  very  difficult 
to  maintain  to  line  and  gage,  we  are  favorably  impressed  with 
malleable  iron  for  tie  plates,  provided  they  are  made  of  sutficient 
thickness  and  bearing  area  to  distribute  the  load.  We  are  op- 
posed to  canting  the  rail.  In  theory,  with  a  perfect  wheel  tread 
there  may  be  a  more  complete  contact  of  wheel  with  rail.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  average  condition  of  all  wheels  is  a  mean 
between  the  perfect  tread  and  the  maximum  wear  permissible. 


W.  C.  Gushing,  chief  engineer  maintenance  of  way  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West,  reports  that  his  rather  limited  experience 
with  malleable  iron  tie  plates  has  given  him  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  material.  In  addition  to  the  standard  tie  plate  the  com- 
pany is  experimenting  with  special  plates  for  use  with  screw 
spikes  in  treated  ties.  On  the  special  plates  there  are  no  pro- 
jections on  the  bottom  and  the  plates  are  somewhat  larger  than 
the  standard,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  wood  and  the 
long  life  expected  from  the  ties  and  the  plates.  Thomas  H. 
/ohnson,  consulting  engineer  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  says : 
"We  laid  an  experimental  piece  of  track  with  bevelled  tie  plates, 
canting  the  rail  to  meet  the  coning  of  the  wheels.  The  result 
indicated  no  advantage  gained  thereby.  It  is  a  theoretical  re- 
finement, the  supposed  advantage  of  which  is  nullified  by  the 
practical  fact  that  the  majority  of  wheels  passing  over  the  track 
have  the  treads  more  or  less  worn,  thus  destroying  the  theoretical 
relations  of  wheel  and  rail." 

L.  R.  Zollinger,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  Pennsylvania, 
says :  "We  use  rail  anchors  whare  necessary.  We  have  been 
quite  successful  in  some  experiments  with  an  anti-creeping  tie 
plate  of  standard  cross  section  made  long  enough  to  tie  the 
joint  to  four  or  more  tics  instead  of  two  ties.  This  form  of 
anti-creeper  is  used  in  the  New  York  tunnels  on  account  of 
heavy  grades."  This  plate,  which  is  rolled  in  one  piece,  con- 
sists, virtually,  of  four  plates  joined  by  a  strap  3^  in.  wide. 

Ralph  Budd,  chief  engineer  Oregon  Trunk,  believes  the  malle- 
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able  iron  tie  plate  has  some  advantage  over  the  steel  plate  for 
durability,  especially  where  a  large  number  of  refrigerator  cars 
run  over  the  track  and  the  brine  drippings  are  considerable.  He 
believes  the  inward  slope  of  1/16  in.,  the  standard  tie  plate  on 
his  road,  has  a  theoretical  advantage,  but  is  a  nicety  of  design 
without  much  practical  value.  The  extra  thickness  on  the  out- 
side of  the  plate  is  good,  for  this  is  the  place  where  tie  plates 
commonly  buckle.  He  thinks  that  diagonal  corrugations  on  the 
upper  side  of  tie  plate  should  help  to  prevent  rail  creeping,  but 
he  has  had  no  experience  on  which  to  base  a  conclusion. 

J.  P.  Congdon,  supervising  engineer  Oregon  Short  Line,  does 
not  favor  canting  the  rails,  and  believes  the  springing  of  the  rail 
and  tie  underneath  passing  trains  soon  loosens  the  spikes  so  the 
tie  plate  is  of  little  use  as  an  anti-creeper. 

G.  W.  Vaughan,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  New  York 
Central,  has  found  that  shoulder  tie  plates  when  three  or  four 
spikes  are  driven  through  them  act  as  anti-creepers.  The  spikes 
seem  to  wedge  or  slightly  grip  the  base  of  the  rail  and  thus  hold  it. 
His  tie  plates  at  present  are  rolled  of  the  same  thickness.  In 
order  to  slightly  cant  the  rail  inward,  the  plates  are  made  from 
J4  to  5^  inch  longer  on  the  shoulder  or  outside  than  on  the 
non-shoulder  or  inside.     So  far  he  has  found  that  this  is  suffi- 


by  binding  the  tie  more  firmly  to  the  rail  base  by  the  metal  of 
the  tie  plate  supporting  the  back  of  the  spikes,  reduces  the 
tendency  of  the  tie  to  get  slewed  or  out  of  square." 

F.  H.  Bainbridge,  resident  engineer  Milwaukee,  Sparta  & 
Northwestern,  says:  "I  think  that  tie  plates  should  not  be  used 
as  anti-creepers,  and  that  the  use  of  anti-creepers  should  be  lim- 
ited. I  find  that  anti-creepers  bunch  the  ties  on  curves  and  do 
not  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  they  are  intended.  On 
bridge  work,  where  ties  can  be  held,  I  have  found  anti-creepers 
satisfactory." 

T.  H.  Hickey,  roadmaster  Michigan  Central,  says:  "Where 
tie  plates  are  applied  continuously  on  every  tie,  as  in  laying 
heavier  rail  or  laying  new  track,  tie  plates  are  set  on  ties;  where 
used  in  tie  renewals,  they  are  countersunk.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, recommend  their  use  in  track  where  hard  and  soft  wood 
ties  are  mixed,  with  tie  plates  applied  only  on  the  soft  wood. 
Such  use  may  prevent  a  uniform  bearing  for  the  entire  length 
of  rail  base,  unless  neighboring  ties  are  adzed  to  the  same  plane. 
If  creosoted  ties  are  in,  or  may  be  put  in  service,  the  question 
of  adzing  too  freely  should  be  considered,  as  we  know  adzing 
to  be  detrimental  to  treated  wood." 

Thomas    Money,    general    roadmaster    Louisville    &    Nashville 
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Experimental   Plates  for  Screw  Spikes,  7{/2   in.  x  9  in.;    Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa   Fe. 


cient  to  cant  the  rail,  hold  it  in  its  correct  position  and  require 
the  passing  wheels  to  fully  cover  the  top  of  the  rail. 

W.  J.  Benton,  assistant  engineer  Missouri  Pacific,  says :  "I 
am  personally  very  much  in  favor  of  giving  the  rail  an  inward 
cant,  such  as  is  the  practice  on  British  railways.  In  laying  new 
rail  the  ties  should  be  so  adzed  that  the  first  wear  comes  out- 
side of  the  ball  of  the  rail.  On  curves,  except  where  the  ele- 
vation is  excessive,  I  believe  the  inner  rail  should  be  laid  ver- 
tical and  the  outer  rail  should  have  an  inward  cant."  John  R. 
Leightly,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  Missouri  Pacific,  has 
had  some  experience  with  8S-lb.  rail  canted  inwardly  about  l/s 
in.  on  curves,  and  believes  it  to  be  good  practice.  The  anti- 
creeper  tie  plate  has  been  considered  by  him  and  he  believes 
that  possibly  such  a  tie  plate  may  some  day  be  designed.  He 
thinks  that  any  method  of  clamping  the  rail  to  the  plate  will  be 
unsuccessful,  as  reversal  of  pressure  will  loosen  the  grip,  the 
reversal  of  pressure  being  bound  to  occur  with  the  usual  for- 
ward and  backward  movement  of  rail.  In  working  on  a  design 
for  a  fie  plate  he  once  hit  on  the  scheme  of  roiling  the  edge 
of  the  rail  base  scolloped  and  designing  a  shoulder  tic  plate  with 
a  corresponding  scollop  to  engage  the  base  of  rail.  He  found, 
however,  that  this  scheme  had  been  patented  a  number  of  years 
before,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  heard  of  it  being  used, 
concluded  that  it  had  no  merit. 

R.  G.  Kcniy,  chief  engineer  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  says: 
"A  tie  plate  is  effective  as  an  anti-creeper  insofar  as  the 
strengthening  of   the   rail    supports   reduces  wave   motion ;   and, 


says;  "I  do  not  believe  that  a  tie  plate  can  be  made  effective 
as  an  anti-creeper  without  sacrificing  its  efficiency  as  a  means 
of  protecting  the  tie  and  preserving  the  gage  of  the  track.  A 
very  important  feature  of  the  tie  plate  is  that  it  should  adhere 
to  the  tie  and  that  there  should  be  no  movement  of  the  plate  on 
the  tie.  If  a  tie  plate  be  used  to  resist  the  creeping  of  the  rail, 
its  hold  on  the  tie  is  apt  to  be  destroyed.  There  will  also  be  a 
tendency  of  the  tie  to  overturn  in  its  bed,  resulting  hi  irregular- 
ities in  the  line,  surface  and  gage  of  the  track,  and  injury  to  the 
tie.  I  think  the  logical  point  at  which  to  resist  the  tendency  of 
the  rail  to  creep  is  at  the  side  of  the  tie  about  midway  between 
the  top  and  bottom." 

William  M.  Kennedy,  division  engineer  Lehigh  Valley,  thinks 
the  wedge  shaped  tie  plate  an  improvement  over  the  flat  plate, 
and  also  believes  a  tie  plate  can  be  made  that  should  be  effective 
as  an  anti-creeper.  E.  B.  Ashby,  chief  engineer  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, favors  the  wedge  shaped  tie  plate  with  rail  having  sloped 
sides  and  head,  but  does  not  believe  a  tie  plate  can  be  made 
effective  as  an  anti-creeper. 

R.  C.  Young,  chief  engineer  Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming  says: 
"We  prefer  the  plates  with  the  H'm.  lugs  running  crossways  of 
the  grain  of  the  wood.  We  have  tried  the  so-called  flange  plates 
and  find  that  they  do  not  resist  the  thrust  as  well  as  the  lugs 
and  also  leave  an  opening  for  water  to  come  in.  causing  rot  to 
the  tic.  I  think  the  Sellers  tic  plate  meets  our  requirements  bet- 
ter than  any  we  have  used.  It  adheres  to  the  tic  better  and  all 
...e  metal  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  plate  itself." 
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Screw  Spike  Plate,  7  in.  x  9^4  in.;   Deiaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western. 


Plate  with  Transverse  Ribs  and  Longitudinal  Lugs,  6  in.  x  8^ 
in.;    Chicago,   Burlington    &   Quincy. 
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Longitudinal    Ribbed   Reinforced   Plate,  6  in.  x  8  in.;   Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 
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Wolhaupter  Tie  Plate,  5  in.  x  8  in.;    Elgin,  Joliet  &   Eastern. 


S.iimiil  Kciikwrll,  rlnci  engineer  L.ikr  Miorc,  n.iys  ili;it  liil  tic 
plate*  arc  unually  driven  in  from  the  «iflc  »o  that  the  rib  en- 
tirely cntcm  the  wood  and  ihc  bottom  of  the  plate  bears  on  the 
tic-t  rhi!»  plate  ha*  a  iiitiKlc,  sharp  flanKC,  ^^  in.  deep,  parallel 
to  the  fibres  of  the  wor>d.  'I  he  inner  cnfl  of  the  flanRc  is  also 
sharpened,  facilitatitiK  its  insertion  in  the  way  he  describes. 
Vi.  C.  Cleveland,  assistant  chief  engineer  Lake  Shore,  think* 
Ihc  rail  should  be  slinhtly  ranted  so  that  the  wheel  will  entirely 
cover  the  rail.  In  laying  rail  he  tries  to  do  this  by  adzing  the 
tics,     lie  says  a  wcdKC-shaprd  tie  plate  would  do  this. 

J.  A.  l-ahmcr,  principal  assistant  engineer  Kansas  City  South- 
ern, believes  a  cant  of  alnjut  1  in  20  toward  the  center  of  the 
track  with  wheels  coned  to  fit  would  be  good,  for  even  on  the 
inside  of  curves  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  rails  to 
gradually  cant  outward.  He  doubts  whether  a  tic  plate  alone 
would  be  effective  as  an  anti  creeper,  for  he  has  seen  tics  split 
on  account  of  the  rail  having  been  anchored  to  them  on  trestles. 
A.  F.  Rust,  resident  engineer  on  the  same  road,  reports  malle- 
able iron  plates  as  giving  better  satisfaction  than  steel  plates. 
He  does  not  believe  a  tic  plate  can  be  effective  as  an  anti- 
creeper. 

T.  C.  Burpee,  engineer  of  maintenance  Intercolonial  of  Canada, 
believes  in  canting  the  rail  slightly  and  .says  his  experience  with 
tic  plates  as  anti-crccpers  has  been  unfavorable.  He  tried  some 
combination  tie  plates  and  rail  braces  of  malleable  iron,  and 
found  that  they  bent  too  easily. 

A.  S.  Baldwin,  chief  engineer  Illinois  Central,  reports  good 
results  with  malleable  iron  plates  and  is  of  the  opinion  that 
canting  the  rails  will  cause  excessive  rail  wear,  because  most 
wheels  are  worn  to  adjustment  to  uncanted  rails. 

M.  S.  Blaiklock,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  Grand  Trunk, 
believes  good  results  follow  if  wheels  were  coned  similar  to 
British  practice,  and  says  that  tie  plates  giving  a  slight  cant 
are  needed,  for  the  rails  on  his  road  turn  over.  He  believes 
that  putting  a  shoulder  on  each  side  would  help  to  make  a  tie 
plate  a  good  anti-creeper. 

F.  J.  Stimson,  division  engineer  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana, 
prefers  a  plate  with  a  rib  instead  of  a  flat  bottomed  plate,  be- 
cause he  has  found  that  it  becomes  more  a  part  of  the  tie  and  as 
a  consequence  is  less  noisy  and  less  destructive  to  the  tie. 

B.  F.  Beckman,  superintendent  Fort  Smith  &  Western,  says: 
"In  my  opinion,  on  tangent  track,  a  slight  cant  might  be  of  some 
advantage,  though  I  am  rather  doubtful,  as  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  rail  should  be  vertical  in  all  cases  on  tangent.  On  curves, 
however,  I  have  noticed  that  frequently,  where  the  tendency 
is  to  over-elevate  the  outside  rail,  thereby  placing  an  abnormal 
weight  on  the  inside  rail,  the  inside  rail  becomes  warped,  with 
the  joint  remaining  nearly  normal  and  the  center  of  the  rail 
canting  outward,  this  being  caused  by  a  vertical  load  on  a  badly 
canted  rail,  the  joint  being  stiffer  laterally  than  the  rail  alone. 
In  such  cases  I  think  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  use  a  wedge- 
shaped  tie  plate,  bringing  the  inside  rail  vertical,  and  a  slightly 
wedge-shaped  tie  plate  canting  the  top  of  the  outside  rail  slightly 
inward.  A  tie  plate  should  not  be  used  as  an  anti-creeper.  The 
anchorage  for  an  anti-creeper  should  come  close  to  the  center 
of  the  resisting  force,  which  is  the  ballast  in  front  of  the  tie,  and 
therefore  should  come  down  close  to  the  centre  of  the  tie." 

A.  Swartz,  division  engineer  Erie,  uses  tie  plates  on  the  sharper 
curves  and  also  on  tangents  in  places  where  the  roadbed  is  soft 
and  the  track  spreads  very  easily.  R.  C.  Falconer,  assistant  engi- 
neer Erie,  says  that  joint  tie  plates  on  bridges  are  not  spiked 
through  the  slots  in  the  angle  bars ;  otherwise,  creeping  rails  would 
tilt  the  joint  ties.  As  to  the  use  of  a  tie  plate  as  an  anti-creeper, 
he  says :  "It  would  seem  that  if  such  a  tie  plate  could  be  pro- 
duced it,  would  be  an  ideal  method  of  preventing  rail  creeping 
on  account  of  the  many  points  at  which  the  rail  is  held  and  the 
corresponding  smaller  stress  at  each  point." 

C.  A.  Paquette,  assistant  chief  engineer  Big  Four,  says:  "We 
have  used  no  malleable  iron  tie  plates,  but  believe  that  we  must 
come  to  the  use  of  a  malleable  tie  plate  or  add  very  materially 
to  the  thickness  of  the  tie  plate  now  in  use,  so  as  to  overcome 
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corrosion.  This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
anticipate  a  life  of  something  like  18  years  from  our  creosoted 
ties."  He  believes  the  tie  plate  cannot  have  much  virtue  as  an 
anti-creeper. 

W.  D.  Williams,  chief  engineer  Cincinnati  Northern,  favors  a 
tie  plate  giving  a  cant  of  about  1  in  20,  but  as  yet  has  used  none 
but  plates  of  uniform  thickness. 

W.  L.  Breckenridge,  engineer  maintenance  of  w^ay  Burlington, 
sent  in  a  drawing  for  the  standard  tie  plate  on  the  Burlington 
showing  a  cant  or  inclination  of  ^-in.  in  base  of  rail.  He  reports 
using  the  Security  combined  tie  plate  and  rail  anchor. 

Edward  Laas,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  reports  satisfaction  with  malleable  iron  tie 
plates  when  made  large  enough  and  thick  enough.  He  believes 
a  slight  taper  would  not  be  objectionable  and  would  probably  be 
beneficial.  The  plates  he  uses  on  curves  project  out  much  further 
on  the  outside  of  the  rail  than  those  used  on  tangents;  the  pur- 
pose for  elongating  the  plates  used  on  curves  being  to  prevent 
the  rail  from  canting  outward.  He  is  getting  good  results  from 
this  particular  type  of  plate.  The  plate  is  slightly  tapered.  As 
to  anti-creepers,  he  says :  "In  my  opinion  the  tie  plate  should  be 
considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  tie,  and  when  once  seated 
in  the  tie  should  not  be  subject  to  any  displacement  or  movement 
by  the  rail.    The  wave  action  of  the  rail,  if  the  plate  is  fastened 
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Goldie  Tie  Plate,  6  in.  x  S/a  •"■;  Great  Northern. 

to  it,  will  work  the  plate  up  and  down  and  back  and  forth  on 
the  tie  and  soon  pulverize  or  grind  the  wood,  so  that  it  will 
be  loose  on  the  tie.  This  condition  in  my  opinion  would  be  ob- 
jectionable. The  rail  expands  and  contracts  daily,  especially  dur- 
ing the  autumji  months,  when  the  days  are  warm  and  the  nights 
cool.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  anti-creepers  that 
were  tight  against  the  tie  in  the  evening  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or 
more  back  in  the  morning,  showing  that  the  rail  has  contracted 
and  worked  backward  during  the  cool  period  of  the  night.  The 
heat  of  the  day  will  move  these  creepers  forward  again  up  against 
the  ties.  This  movement  of  the  rail,  which  has  been  little  con- 
sidered by  trackmen,  would  be  very  detrimental  to  tie  plates  used 
as  anti-creepers.  It  might  be  possible  that  every  plate  being  in 
the  shape  of  an  anti-creeper  would  hold  the  rail  so  firmly  that 
no  movement  could  take  place,  but  this  would  make  a  strain  on 
the  tie  plate  that  would  be  transmitted  to  the  tie  and  would 
not  benefit  it." 

C.  W.  Huntington,  general  superintendent  Central  of  New  Jer- 
sey, says :  "While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  new  wheel  will  get 
a  better  bearing  on  a  rail,  which  is  canted  to  suit  than  one  which 
is  laid  horizontally,  the  ordinary  wheel  soon  comes  to  a  good 
hearing  on  a  rail  laid  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  laying  the  r.iils  flat,  as  this  must  be  done  in  passing 
throuKh  switches  and  cros.sings  in  order  to  work  out  satisfactory 
details.  We  arc  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  tie  plates  dimin- 
ish somewhat  the  wave  motion  of  the  rail,  and  consequently  the 


creeping.  Without  tie  plates  the  rail  cuts  into  the  tie  and  has 
more  freedom  to  move  vertically  and  in  the  direction  of  traffic." 
F.  F.  Busteed,  general  superintendent  Canadian  Pacific,  says: 
"The  only  malleable  iron  tie  plates  that  I  know  of  were  placed  in 
the  track  around  MacMillan  on  the  first  district  east  of  Winnipeg. 
This  was  a  special  kind  of  a  plate  with  lugs  gripping  the  rail,  the 
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Sellers  Tie  Plate,  6  in.  x  S'/z  '"•!   Canadian  Pacific. 

plate  thus  acting  as  a  rail  brace.  I  inspected  this  piece  of  track 
about  two  years  ago  and  found  that  the  plates  were  in  good  con- 
dition. The  difficulty  with  them  was  that  when  a  derailment  oc- 
curred the  derailed  wheels  would  strike  the  plate  acting  as  rail 
brace  and  force  it  so  tight  up  to  the  rail  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  the  plate  off." 

J.  G.  Sullivan,  assistant  chief  engineer  Canadian  Pacific,  says: 
"We  have  recently  decided  to  change  the  standard  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  shimming  under  the  ribbed  plate,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  the  deep  ribs  cutting  through  the  pro- 
tected timber  where  we  may  use  creosote.  In  lieu  of  a  new 
standard  we  are  at  present  accepting  Sellers  tie  plates."  J.  E. 
Schwitzer,  assistant  chief  engineer  Canadian  Pacific,  Western 
Lines,  says :  "I  have  had  no  experience  in  connection  with  cant- 
ing rails  so  as  to  have  complete  contact  with  the  wheels  on  ac- 
count of  the  coning,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  not 
called  for  unless  all  railways  were  to  adopt  it  simultaneously 
and  arrange  for  changing  the  wheels.  I  think  that  if  the  wheels 
were  checked  up  the  coning  would  be  found  to  vary  a  great  deal 
in  the  different  wheels  after  they  have  been  in  service  for  a  short 
time ;  besides  being  badly  worn." 

G.  D.  Brooke,  division  engineer  maintenance  of  way   Baltimore 
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Fish  Hook  Plate,  51%  In.  x  SYa  in.;   Kansas  City  Southern. 

&  Ohio,  says :  "Our  plates  are  set  on  the  tics.  Countersinking 
reduces  the  effective  depth  of  the  tie  at  the  rail  bearing  and 
forms  a  receptacle  for  moisture.  In  rcgaging  track  on  curves 
and  in  adzing  when  laying  new  rail,  the  best  trackmen  adze  the 
tics  so  as  to  give  the  rail  a  slight  inward  cant." 

E.    Stimson,   chief   engineer    maintenance   of   way    Baltimore, 
Ohio,  says;   "The  tic  plates  arc  placed  to  proper  gage  and  given 
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.1  luTiiianrnt  •tri.  iiiul  tmt  led  lo  be  driven  home  l>y  tlic  welkin  of 
(lie  trniiiB  paxninK  over  tlictii." 

C.  A.  Mome,  chief  eriKiiicer  Atihinoii,  lopckn  Sc  Santa  Fc, 
give*  cost  art  liii  only  objection  to  malleable  iron  plutcs.  lie  says 
that  two  or  three  yearn  at(o  the  Santa  Fc  u»r(l  a  tic  pl.itc  with  a 
(light  cant  on  lop,  but  in  the  prccnt  plate  thi»  cant  is  omitted, 
rersonally  he  i»  in  favor  of  the  cant  in  the  tic  plate.  As  to  the 
combined  tic  plate  and  anti-creeper  he  »ay»:  "I  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a  tie  plate  effective  as  an  anti-crccpcr.  The  ordi- 
nary tic  plate  with  the  cut  spike,  however,  has  exactly  the  op- 
posite effect,  there  bciuK  less  friction  between  the  rail  and  the 
tic  plate  than  between  tlic  r.iil  and  the  surface  of  the  tic."  R.  J. 
Arcy,  cnxincer  grand  division  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fc 
Coast  Lines,  says:  "l''ron>  experience  which  we  have  had  with 
the  standard  tic  plates  now  in  u.se,  I  strongly  favor  the  bevel  on 
the  plate,  as  lurforc  this  style  plate  was  used  the  cant  was  ad/.cd 
in  the  tie  to  keep  the  rail  from  turning  outward."  J.  E.  McNeil, 
inspector  track  and  roadway  Atchison,  'I'opcka  &  Santa  Fc, 
says:  "Personally  I  like  a  beveled  plate,  but  owing  to  the  use 
of  Continuous  and  Weber  joints  on  our  line,  without  tic  plates 
at  the  joints,  our  management  decided  that  it  would  not  be  best 
to  use  beveled  intermediate  plates  when  not  having  the  joints 
beveled  to  conform  to  the  balance  of  the  rail.  For  that  reason 
the  use  of  beveled  plates  has  been  discontinued  on  our  line." 

The  extracts  given  above  fairly  represent  the  sum  of  the  opin- 
ions expressed.  Other  cnginccis,  not  quoted,  favor  tlie  canted 
rail  as  hclpitig  to  prevent  overturning.  Several  engineers,  in 
speaking  of  tie  plated  as  anti-creepers,  suggested  a  shoulder  on 
each  side  of  the  plate,  fitting  closely  to  the  base  of  the  rail  so  as 
to  bind  it  as  soon  as  the  tie  slewed  perceptibly.  Others  said 
that  the  diminished  friction  between  rail  and  plate,  as  compared 
with  rail  ami  wood,  allowed  more  rail  creeping. 

THE     INTRODUCTION     OF    ALL-STEEL    CARS, 
nv   W.   H.   R.\DCLIFFE. 

The  all-steel  express  trains  recently  placed  in  operation  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  encouraging  to  the  public  m  that 
the  time  is  hastened  when  all-steel  cars  for  both  Pullmans  and 
day  coaches  will  be  a  reality,  but  are  somewhat  discomforting 
for  those  who  ride  in  the  wooden  cars  of  local  trains  run 
on  the  same  tracks  as  the  all-steel  express  trains,  and  for  those 
in  the  wooden  cars  of  trains  made  up  partly  of  wooden  cars 
and  partly  of  all-steel  cars.  There  is  less  assurance  of  safety 
to  them  than  in  the  case  of  express  trains  composed  either  en- 
tirely or  in  part  of  wooden  Pullmans. 

That  there  is  reason  for  discomfort  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  collisions  between  trains  composed  of  both  steel  cars  and 
wooden  cars  result  in  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the 
wooden  cars,  with  but  little,  if  any,  damage  to  the  steel  cars. 
In  fact,  the  excellent  showing  of  steel  cars  in  collision  is  made 
possible  by  the  wooden  cars  forming  a  part  of  the  trains ;  the 
wooden  cars  being  weaker  than  those  of  steel  act  as  cushions, 
and  by  becoming  crushed,  modify  the  force  that  otherwise  would 
be  exerted  on  steel  cars. 

Although  the  same  conditions  exist  in  a  more  modified  form 
in  a  train  composed  of  wooden  day  coaches  and  the  stronger 
wooden  Pullman  cars,  and  also  between  a  train  made  up  en- 
tirely of  wooden  Pullmans  and  a  train  made  up  entirely  of  wood- 
en day  coaches,  the  strengthening  of  the  Pullmans  by  all-steel 
construction,  without  proportionally  strengthening  the  day 
coaches,  still  further  protects  the  passengers  in  the  Pullmans  at 
the  expense  of  those  in  the  day  coaches. 

When  both  local  and  express  trains  become  entirely  composed 
of  steel  cars  a  collision  will  not  mean  the  same  immunity  from 
death  or  injury  that  the  occupants*  of  steel  cars  have  hitherto 
enjoyed,  for  it  is  probable  that  these  cars,  if  of  approximately 
the  same  strength,  will  in  certain  collisions  be  crushed  or  tele- 
scoped— at  any  rate  they  would  certainly  not  carry  off  the  honors 
which  are  now  literally  thrust  upon  them. 

It   is  not   the   intention   of  this  article   to   discourage   the   ex- 


cliiRive  ukc  of  Rtccl  carit  on  paNscngcr  train*,  but  rather  lo  urge 
that  the  period  of  transition  from  wooden  to  ttcci  can  be 
made  a!i  brief  as  possiblr.  '1  he  grcatcut  good  in  that  which  bene- 
fit* the  largcitt  number  of  pcr<plc,  and  in  no  direction  could  all- 
ktccl  car  construction  be  better  applied  than  on  steam  railways, 
where,  as  previously  mentioned,  I'ldlm.'in  passengers  arc  made 
safe  from  collisions  on  account  of  the  greater  risk  incurred  by  the 
occupants  of  day  coaches.  The  all  steel  cars  also  reduce  the 
fire  risk  to  a  minimum,  which  <*<>  often  adds  to  the  horrors  of 
a  collision. 

'Ihe  dccre.'ise  in  our  tindjcr  supply  and  the  continued  demand 
upon  our  forests  make  desirable,  wherever  practicable,  the  sub- 
stitution of  uieial  for  wood.  The  great  quantities  of  lunilicr  em- 
ployed in  tile  building  of  cars  is  already  a  heavy  drain  on  our 
forests,  and  it  would  be  well  if  other  railways  followed  the 
example  of  the  Pennsylvania  in  adopting  all-steel  car  construc- 
tion, and  used  it  not  onlv  for  the  Pullman  cars  but  for  the  day 
coaches  as  well. 

ELECTRIC    MOTOR     INSPECTION    CAR. 

The  electric  motor  inspection,  or  emergency,  car  shown  here- 
with was  designed  for  use  in  case  of  trouble  on  the  line  of  the 
electric  zone  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  high  tension  lines  which  supply  current  to  the 
third  rail,  when  it  is  imperative  that  linemen  reach  the  scene  of 
the  trouble  without  delay.  A  crew  of  from  six  to  eight  men, 
with  all  the  necessary  tools,  etc.,  may  be  carried  on  this  car  at 
a  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour.  The  car  has  two  third  rail  shoes, 
one  on  each  side,  so  that  it  may  be  operated  on  any  track  and 


Long  Island  Electric  Motor  Inspection  Car. 

in  cither  direction.  When  out  on  the  line  this  inspection  car 
runs  the  same  as  a  regular  train,  ringing  all  crossing  bells  and 
operating  all  crossing  gates. 

The  car  is  propelled  by  a  small  pump  motor — the  design  used 
on  the  regular  car  equipment — which  drives  one  pair  of  wheels 
through  a  Morse  silent  chain,  connecting  the  motor  shaft  to  a 
sprocket  keyed  to  the  axle. 

The  braking  system  consists  of  four  inside  hung  shoes  and  a 
system  of  levers  by  which  they  are  operated  through  a  foot 
lever.  An  air  whistle  is  provided,  the  air  being  supplied  when 
required  by  a  hand  pump,  the  handle  of  which  is  seen  above  the 
seat  board  near  the  controller. 

Four  markers,  one  at  each  corner,  and  the  main  headlight 
shown  in  the  photograph  are  used,  all  being  equipped  with  incan- 
descent lamps. 

The  car  has  been  patented  by  the  Long  Island  company,  this 
being  for  self-protection  only. 


^^n^ral  N^w0  M>^^ixon. 


The  working  hours  in  the  locomotive  shops  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  at  Reading,  Pa.,  have  been  reduced  from  40  hours  a 
week  to  32  hours,  and  in  the  car  shops  from  50  to  45. 

The  pension  fund  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
furnished  partiy  by  the  corporation  and  partly  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  will  go  into  effect  January  1,  ne.xt.  The  fund  at  the 
start  will  amount  to  $12,000,000.  The  minimum  monthly  pension 
will  be  $12,  and  the  maximum  $100. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Edgar,  a  stockholder  of  the  Illinois  Central,  has 
filed  suit  in  court  at  Chicago  against  the  directors  of  the  road 
on  account  of  the  car  repair  frauds,  declaring  that  the  directors 
have  neglected  to  perform  their  duties.  Mrs.  Edgar  alleges  that 
the  total  sum  lost  by  the  company  in  consequence  of  these  frauds 
was  $6,500,000. 

The  state  of  Kentucky  has  begun  a  suit  in  court  to  recover 
from  the  Illinois  Central  $511,719,  alleged  past  due  taxes.  It 
is  charged  that  during  the  past  five  years  the  reports  made  by 
the  road  to  the  state,  on  which  were  based  the  valuation  of  the 
franchises,  were  incorrect  and  fraudulent.  A  similar  suit  for 
$640,000  has  been  begun  against  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

The  governor  of  Indiana  has  issued  a  call  for  a  conference, 
on  December  13,  when  he  will  hear  the  objections  of  the  inter- 
urban  railways,  if  any  there  be,  to  the  recommendations  which 
he  proposes  to  submit  to  the  legislature  in  January,  relative  to 
the  operation  of  interurban  roads ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  pre- 
vention of  collisions.  The  governor  proposes  to  make  this  cou- 
ference  open  to  the  public,  a  decision  to  which  the  railway  offi- 
cers, it  is  said,  have  strongly  objected. 

As  heretofore  noted,  some  sleeping  cars  from  the  Southern 
states,  not  all-steel,  will  be  run,  temporarily,  through  the  New 
York  tunnels  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  For  the  manage- 
ment of  these  cars  the  road  has  issued  an  order  to  the  effect 
that  they  will  be  accepted  provided  they  do  not  carry  gas,  gaso- 
line or  oil  as  illuminants.  Fires  in  coal  or  charcoal  ranges  must 
be  extinguished  before  entering  the  tunnels  under  the  Hudson 
river.  All  except  private  cars  must  have  vestibule  and  trap 
doors,  so  arranged  that  the  vestibule  side  door  may  be  opened 
over  the  top  of  the  trap  doors. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which,  under  the  law 
of  March  4,  1909,  has  authority  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
interstate  transportation  of  explosives,  and  which  has  issued 
such  regulations  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  proposes  to  take  up  the  question 
of  transportation  of  inflammable  articles  and  acids,  and  a  hear- 
ing has  been  appointed  for  January  13  in  Washington.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  hearing  refers  to  the  regulations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  concerning  inflammable  articles  and 
acids,  and  sets  forth  that  complaints  have  been  received  charging 
that  these  regulations  are  unreasonable;  and  the  action  of  the 
commission  seems  to  be  based  on  the  view  that  the  question 
of  safety  in  this  connection  is  of  such  general  importance  that 
the  commission  ought  to  institute  an  investigation.  As  the  action 
of  the  government  has  been  beneficial  in  the  matter  of  explosives, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  good  results  should  not 
follow  from  corresponding  action  in  the  present  case. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  returned 
indictments  against  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation 
Company,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  Harvey  C.  Miller  and  Morris  F.  Miller.  The  offences 
charged  are  the  carriage  of  grain  from  Philadelphia  to  Jackson- 
ville at  10  cents  per  100  lb.,  when  the  rate  filed  was  15  cents. 
The  transportation  companies  are  indicted  for  giving  this  con- 
cession, and  the  members  of  the  firm  of  L  F.  Miller  &  Sons, 
for  receiving  it.  Ilarvey  C.  Miller  ofTcrt-d  himself  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  at  Savannah  as  a  witness,  hut  the  offer  was 
declined.  Mr.  Miller  was  arrested  some  days  ago  pending  ac- 
tion by  the  grand  jury,  and  placed  under  ten  thousand  dollars 
bond.  On  the  present  indictment  the  court  fi.xcd  the  bond  at 
$50,000.  The  facts  in  this  matter  were  brought  out  by  Attorney 
Jolm  H.  Marble  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  a 
hearing  held  in  Philadelphia  last  July  before  Commissioner 
Clements.  The  shipments  referred  to  were  made  about  two 
years  ago.  They  were  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  Savannah  by 
Ste^iniship  and  thence  by  railway. 


Poetry  and   Truth. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  railways  to  receive  letters 
from  patrons  criticising  shortcomings  in  their  service,  but  rather 
unusual  to  receive  letters  commending  their  service.  The  Chicago 
&  North  Western  was  gratified  recently  to  receive  the  following 
letter  from  a  prominent  citizen  of  Chicago : 

"We  are  having  a  most  restful  and  enjoyable  time  in  the  beau- 
tiful train.  As  I  have  sat  out  most  of  the  transit  of  Iowa  on 
the  observation  platform,  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
what  your  road  is  doing  for  this  state.  The  evident  untellable 
economic  value  of  the  road  to  the  commonwealth  I  do  not  here 
dwell  upon.  I  am  thinking  rather  of  the  tremendous  value  of  its 
educational  influence,  esthetically  and  ethically.  The  logic  of  its 
long,  straight,  shining  hnes;  the  poetry  of  its  perfect  curves; 
the  prudence  of  its  block  system  signals ;  the  trimness  of  the  right 
of  way;  the  neat  effectiveness  of  its  ballasting;  its  handsome  sta- 
tions and  their  surroundings;  its  unwinking  eyes  of  light  all 
night ;  the  courtesy  and  skill  and  'well-dressedness'  of  the  offi- 
cials and  employees,  etc.,  must  be  exercising  an  enormous 
educational  influence  upon  all  who  come  into  business  or  obser- 
vational contact  with  them,  making  these  farming  and  village 
folk,  though  they  may  never  realize  the  fact,  every  way  better 
people  in  all  relations  of  life.    It  is  a  big  educational  affair." 


Union    Pacific    Educational    Bureau. 

An  article  describing  the  Educational  Bureau  of  Information 
of  the  Union  Pacific  was  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  June  10,  last.  The  Bureau  since  then  has  enjoyed  a  sub- 
stantial growth.  The  total  enrolment  on  December  5,  exclusive 
of  the  Japanese,  who  are  mainly  track  laborers,  had  been  1,703, 
of  which  number  327  had  left  the  service  of  the  company.  Of  the 
1,376  still  in  service,  285  are  delinquent,  that  is,  have  not  shown 
sufficient  interest  in  the  work  to  warrant  the  Bureau  continuing 
to  carry  them.  This  is  but  20.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
enrolled  and  in  service,  leaving  1,091  student  employees  in  good 
standing,  a  percentage  of  79.3,  which  seems  very  creditable. 
About  130  Japanese  track  laborers  also  are  enrolled  and  in  the 
service.  The  Bureau  is  correcting  an  average  of  about  600 
lessons  a  month,  and  is  sending  out  about  12  student  helpers  a 
month  from  the  station  training  school.  Of  the  total  number  of 
students  sent  out  from  the  training  school  since  its  establish- 
ment, 18  per  cent,  have  been  promoted,  and  about  10  per  cent, 
more  are  ready  for  promotion  and  awaiting  positions.  Only  S 
per  cent,  of  those  who  have  received  instruction  in  the  training 
school  have  left  the  service. 

The  Bureau  on  December  1,  issued  a  circular  announcing  the 
courses  of  instruction  offered  by  it  to  employees  of  the  road. 
The  courses  now  given  include:  block  signaling,  interlocking, 
electrical,  electric  light  and  power,  telegraph  and  telephone,  sta- 
tion work,  railway  accounting,  railway  mechanical  engineering, 
gas  engine,  McKeen  motor  car  running,  locomotive,  air  brake, 
mechanical  drawing,  machine  designing,  sheet  metal,  pattern 
drafting,  boiler-shop  practice,  tool  tracing,  pipe  fitting,  plumbing, 
track.  The  following  courses  are  in  preparation :  railway  opera- 
tion, freight  and  passenger  traffic,  analysis  of  statistics,  car  build- 
ing and  car  repairing,  refrigeration,  railway  civil  engineering, 
surveying  and  mapping,  plain  and  reinforced  concrete. 

Legislation  on  Industrial  Education. 
The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Edu- 
tion.  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  has  recently  issued 
Bulletin  No.  12,  entitled  Legislation  upon  Ind\istrial  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  The  book  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  a  reprint,  with  a  few  slight 
changes,  of  the  first  section  of  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1909  by 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  part 
•of  the  book  gives  a  gener.^1  summary  of  the  legislation  relative 
to  industrial  education  in  our  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  remainder  of  the  book  was  prepared  especially  for 
the  National  Society  by  C.  A.  Prosscr,  deputy  commissioner  of 
education  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  After  proposing  a 
more  definite  nomenclature  for  the  subject,  Mr.  Prosser  has 
tr.ircd   the  trend  of  legislation,  giving  an  analysis  of  the  legis- 
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laliiiii  in  Mastaclui»ctts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin  iiiid 
New  Jer»ey.  Mr.  I'ro»»cr  has  bruught  to  tliit  work  the  (ul- 
vantaiic  uf  u  lrK»l  truiniiiK.  many  years  of  practical  school  ex- 
perience anil  an  intniiatc  prolesmonal  knowledKc  of  tlic  licld  of 
industrial  education,  and  his  work  has  been  done  witii  a  IiIkIi 
deyrcc  of  thorouKhness,  clearness  And  insight. 

Railway   Exhibit*  at   the  Chicago   Land    Show. 

Western  railways  furni>lic(l  sonic  of  tlic  nmst  cl.ilioratc  and 
instructive  exhibits  at  the  United  Slates  Land  it  Irrixation  I'-x- 
potition,  held  at  the  Coliseum,  Cliicago,  November  19-Ucccni- 
ber  4. 

TIjc  Atchison,  Tupeka  &  Santa  Fc  brought  14  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indians,  who  entertained  the  visitors  by  weaving  Navajo 
blankets,  making  pottery  and  baskets,  and  singing  and  dancing. 
Tlicir  booth  was  a  replica  of  an  adobe  mission  building  in  New 
Mexico,  a  type  of  architecture  familiar  to  Santa  I'c  travelers. 
The  Harriman  Lines  exhibit  fdlcd  the  entire  Coliseum  annex, 
and  in  aildilior.  to  a  booth  for  the  products  of  each  of  the  im- 
portant states  reached  by  the  lines  of  the  system,  a  lecture 
room  seating  500  people  was  maintained,  in  which  lectures  il- 
lustrated by  moving  pictures  were  given  every  day  of  the 
exposition. 

The  Rock  Island  lines  showed  a  model  and  gave  illustrations 
of  scientilic  methods  of  crop  rotation.  The  Minnesota  State 
College  of  Agriculture  was  in  charge  of  a  portion  of  this  com- 
pany's exhibits,  and  agricultural  college  professors  from  13 
•tates  lectured  in  the  big  lecture  room  in  the  balcony. 

Other  roads  that  furnished  lecturers  were  the  Frisco  lines,  and 
the  Great  Northern. 

The  Missouri- Pacific-Iron  Mountain  System  had  a  large  ex- 
hibit of  the  products  of  Texas  and  the  adjoining  states,  and  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  featured  23  forage  crops  from  Texas 
and  Arkansas. 

Other  railway  exhibitors  included  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake,  the  Jonesboro,  Lake  City  &  Eastern  and  the  Pres- 
cott  &  Northwestern. 

•  The  Grangers. 

With  railway  men  of  30  years  ago  this  term  was  one  of  the 
most  familiar.  If  anyone  thinks  that  the  grangers  are  all  dead, 
let  him  glance  at  the  following  summary  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  National  Grange  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  last 
week.  "*  *  *  Giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
power  to  nullify  freight  and  passenger  rates  proved  to  be  too 
high;  radical  changes  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill;  physical 
valuation  of  railway  trunk  lines ;  federal  aid  for  road  improve- 
ment;  the  parcels  post;  conservation  of  natural  resources;  a 
national  income  tax ;  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators ; 
the  speedy  construction  of  a  ship  canal  connecting  the  Mississippi 
river  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  ocean;  canal  lines 
and  the  dredging  of  all  great  arteries  of  commerce  to  cheapen 
marketing  of  produce,  and  federal  aid  to  promote  the  sale  of 
farm  products  in  foreign  lands." 


Discipline  in   Brooklyn. 

The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company's  recent  announcement 
of  an  advance  in  wages  has  already  been  noticed.  The  officers 
of  the  company  disclaim  any  credit  for  either  generosity  or  char- 
ity in  this  connection.  They  say  that  no  other  traction  company 
maintains  so  complete  and  effective  management  of  its  men. 
Their  scheme  has  produced  such  good  results  that  it  is  now  be- 
ing adopted  by  street  railway  companies  in  other  cities.  It  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  better  service  is  obtained  by  rewarding 
efficiency  than  by  punishing  for  delinquency. 

.A  complete  record  of  every  employee  is  kept  on  file.  More  than 
8,000  large  cards,  indexed  according  to  the  employee's  badge 
number,  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  only  an  instant's  work  to  look 
up  any  man's  record.  There  is  a  debit  and  credit  column  on 
each  card.  On  one  side  there  are  charged  demerits  for  any  vio- 
lation of  rules,  while  on  the  other  are  given  credits  for  con- 
tinuity of  service. 

The  demerits  are  automatic.  L'nder  the  old  system  there  were 
nine  superintendents  in  charge  of  motormen  and  conductors,  and 
these  men  punished  infractions  of  discipline.     The  weakness  of 


this  plan  lay  in  the  different  nature  of  the  supcrintcndcnta,  »o 
that  it  dcpcmlrd  on  the  Kupcrior  with  whom  an  employee  came 
into  contact  whether  hit  offense  brought  punishment  or  not. 
Now  every  violation  of  rules  carries  with  it  a  certain  number  of 
drnirrils.  There  are  a  great  ninnbcr  of  such  violations  possible, 
and  it  is  rare  that  cither  motormen  or  conductors  go  long  with- 
out incurring  <lcmerils.  (Jn  the  (jlher  hand,  enough  credits  are 
awarded  at  the  conclusion  of  six  months'  service  to  extinguish 
a  normal  debit  of  demerits  and  make  it  possible  for  a  reason- 
ably c.ircfui  and  elbcicnt  employee  to  benefit  by  an  advance  in 
wages. 

When  a  man  gets  forty  demerits  he  is  called  into  headquar- 
ters and  given  some  friendly  advice.  When  he  gets  eighty  he  is 
called  in  for  a  hearing,  and  if  unable  to  disprove  charges  is  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  Most  dismissals  result  from  the  use  of 
intoxicants. 

The  company  keeps  200  inspectors  out  on  the  line  to  check  up 
the  behavior  of  employees.  In  addition  to  these,  it  has  plain- 
clothes men,  who  ride  about  to  detect  men  guilty  of  stealing 
fares,  trading  in  transfers  or  abusing  passengers.  This  espionage 
is  not  popular,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  the  com- 
pany can  protect  its  cash. 

As  a  result  of  the  reward  system  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the 
employees  to-day  are  "old  men"  in  the  sense  that  they  have  been 
with  the  company  more  than  one  year.  One  motorman  has  been 
continuously  employed  since  1873  and  many  others  have  long 
terms  to  their  credit.  They  will  receive  pensions  when  they 
retire. 

Another  effect  of  the  system  is  the  strike  insurance  which  it 
furnishes.  There  is  no  union  among  the  employees  and  or- 
ganizers have  been  unable  to  interest  the  men  in  one.  They  say 
they  have  no  grievance  and  get  more  individually  than  they 
would  get  in  a  body. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Efficiency    of    Labor. 

Railway  men  are  generally  agreed  that  the  efficiency  of  labor 
has  decreased  ever  since  the  higher  wage  scales  went  into  effect 
"We  have  found  by  bitter  experience,"  says  an  official,  "that  the 
higher  the  wages  the  lower  the  efficiency.  As  soon  as  a  man's 
pay  is  raised  he  seems  to  consider  himself  more  independently 
fixed  and  consequently  able  to  let  down  a  bit  on  either  the  qual- 
ity or  quantity  of  this  work." 

-Another  operating  man  says  that  labor  is  about  75  per  cent 
as  efficient  now  as  it  was  during  the  hard  times  of  1907  and  1908. 
"We  notice  this  in  the  greater  average  length  of  time  required 
in  track  work  and  in  repairing,  comparing  the  time  consumed 
on  a  job  now  with  the  time  required  for  similar  work  during 
times  when  the  men  were  not  so  sure  of  steady  employment 
and  worked  a  little  harder  to  keep  themselves  on  the  payroll." — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


The  Storm   at  Key  West 

W.  J.  Krome,  chief  constructing  engineer  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast,  says  in  regard  to  the  efTects  of  the  severe  storm  in  No- 
vember on  the  Key  \\est  e.xtension : 

"The  extension  work  north  of  Knight's  Key  was  not  severely 
damaged  and  the  equipment  was  practically  uninjured.  Several 
of  the  temporary  trestles  were  partly  destroyed  by  floating  debris, 
and  the  necessity  of  repairing  these  prevented  the  operation  of 
regular  trains  for  about  a  week.  At  Boca  Chica  one  pump  barge 
was  destroyed  and  the  steamer  Virginia  drifted  into  the  bridge 
and  was  a  total  wreck.  The  concrete  arch  work  suffered  no 
damage.  From  Key  West  to  Boca  Chica  the  loss  was  very  heavy. 
The  extreme  height  of  the  water  and  the  fact  that  the  wind 
came  from  what  was  considered  the  least  exposed  side  of  the 
road-bed;  caused  the  washing  out  of  a  long  section  of  track  and 
embankment.  The  loss  at  the  Key  West  end  of  the  line  was 
much  heavier  than  in  1909,  and  was  the  greatest  damage  that  has 
been  incurred.  With  full  protection,  such  as  would  have  been 
completed  within  a  few  months,  it  is  probable  that  trains  could 
have  been  operated  from  the  terminal  to  Trumbo  Island  without 
delay.    No  lives  were  lost  at  any  point  along  the  e.xtension  work." 

Careless  Letters. 

Many  people  send  letters  addressed  merely  to  the  " Rail- 
road Company,"  which  causes  delay  in  referring  the  matter  to  the 
particular   department     .-Kn   official   receiving   a   letter   not   con- 
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earning  his  department  should  promptly  send  it  to  the  depart- 
ment it  concerns,  without  further  comment.  A  letter  of  trans- 
mittal is  not  necessary.  Here  are  a  few  samples  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  a  railway  company  at  a  branch  office  street  number: 
1. — Would  like  to  sell  you  stone  for  your  new  abutment  at.  .. . 
2. — As  you  are  double-tracking  here,  I  suggest  changing  the 
culvert  for  my  land  to  new  location  for  our  mutual  benefit.  3. — 
We  think  of  moving  our  hardware  factory  from  New  England. 
4. — Please  quote  your  freight  rates  to  Nome,  Alaska.  5. — 
Would  like  your  company  to  try  our  new  grated  ginger.  6. — 
Are  the  coupon  bonds  quoted  below  exchangeable  for  regis- 
tered 7. — What  is  the  fare  to  Salinas,  Mexico  8. — Your  com- 
pany and  my  father  jointly  got  a  decision  in  their  favor  in  re- 
gard to  the  water  rights  on  the  property.  Can  you  furnish  me 
with  a  copy  or  reference  to  the  case? — Erie  Railroad  Employees' 
Magazine. 

Numbers  on  Switch  Targets. 

The  switch  target  which  appears  in  the  accom.panying  illustra- 
tion is  one  in  the  yard  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at 
Wellington,  Kan.,  and  is  shown  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  practice  of  the  Atchison,  in  cases  like  this,  in  putting 
the  numbers  on  targets.  The  switch  admitting  to  each  ladder 
track  bears  the  number  of  that  track.  The  figures,  about  4  in. 
high,  are  painted  in  white  on  the  red  background  of  the  tar- 
get.    The   disks  of   these  targets   are   about   10   in.   in   diameter. 
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Numbers  on  Switch  Targets. 

In  the  view  here  shown  the  back  side  of  the  target  faces  the 
observer.  On  the  front  side  the  figure  is  placed  in  the  center. 
The  convenience  of  showing  numbers  on  switches  in  this  way 
was  first  niadc  apparent  by  experimental  numbering  with  chalk, 
but  chalk  numbers  easily  became  erased  and  so  the  systematic 
numbering  was  substituted. 

"Labor  Unions,  P.  I.  Bureaus,  Etc." 

To  THE  KdiT(jr  of  the  Railway  Ace  CiAZErrt: 

I  have  your  bill  fur  aimlhcr  year's  subscription.  \Vc  soli!  our 
railway  some  itionllis  ago  and  have  ever  since  been  trying  to 
get  rid  of  it.  After  I  succeed  in  getting  relief,  I  don't  want  to 
see  a  railway  or  any  railway  literature,  .so  you  may  discontinue 
my  subscription.  Labor  unions,  legislatures,  railway  commis- 
sions, courts,  persona!  injury  !>urcaus,  etc.,  have  made  my  life 
miserable  for  tlic  last  few  years  and  I  want  to  get  out  of  liear- 
ing  of  a  riiilway  whistle;  and  as  far  away  as  possible. 

I  was  an  assistant  engineer  on  the  away  h.ick  in   1868, 

and  was  engaged  on  construction  of  the  line  between  K.  and  C. 


At  that  time  I  made  my  first  subscription  to  the  Railroad  Ga- 
zette, then  published  in  Chicago ;  and  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
almost  continuously  ever  since.  I  regret  to  discontinue ;  but,  for 
the  reasons  given  above,  and  as  railway  methods  have  changed 
so  greatly,  I  am  going  to  try  to  dissociate  myself  and  take  a 
rest.  *   *   * 

Protected   Against   Himself. 

In  the  chorus  of  good  advice  of  which  the  railways  at  present 
are  the  beneficiaries,  there  is  something  obviously  sincere  in  the 
following  communication  to  a  contemporary  by  a  "Stockholder." 
It  is  at  least  luminous  as  regards  the  attitude  of  this  class 
towards  the  people  who  control  their  properties : 

"I  happen  to  be  a  stockholder  in  several  railways,  and  it  is 
absolutely  unnecessary  to  mail  their  very  voluminous  and  ex- 
pensive annual  reports  to  every  stockholder.  They  are  never 
read,  and  go  into  the  waste  paper  basket.  They  need  only  to 
advertise  that  reports  will  be  sent  when  asked  for." 

Some  of  the  railways  annual  reports  cost  net  about  SO  cents, 
and  the  postage  is  a  few  cents  more.  Such  reports  will  be  cor- 
rectly summarized  and  thoroughly  analyzed  in  the  columns  of 
such  a  newspaper  as  this.  This  stockholder,  therefore,  who  seems 
hardly  intelligent  enough  to  read  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  most  valuable  protection  the  law  has  ever 
devised  for  his  benefit,  for  a  saving  which  might  amount  to  a 
dollar  or  two  for  each  stockholder  over  a  long  period  of  years 
if  his  own  officials,  protected  by  secrecy,  should  not  make  ducks 
and  drakes  of  his  property  in  the  meantime. 

This  kind  of  stockholder,  moreover,  is  in  the  majority,  in 
numbers,  at  least.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  majority  con- 
trol of  the  railway  protects  itself  effectually  by  knowing  all  about 
the  property.  The  kind  of  stockholder  we  quote,  however,  has 
some  vague  idea  that  statutes  can  be  passed  to  keep  directors 
honest,  and  that  failing  this  manifest  impossibility,  the  news- 
papers have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  protect  him  where  he 
ought  to  look  out  for  himself.  He  does  not  know  what  his 
rights  are,  even  as  a  minority  stockholder.  He  is  the  despair  of 
popular  and  democratic  government.  He  throws  his  annual  re- 
port in  the  waste  paper  basket,  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
he  never  really  reads  it  in  any  other  form. 

Over  and  above  his  recognized  inalienable  rights,  the  minority 
stockholder  has  constitutional  rights  and  indestructible  equities 
which  the  strongest  majority  combination  in  the  country  dare  not 
defy.  No  one  can  protect  these  equities  but  himself.  The  news- 
papers at  best  can  only  secure  him  that  publicity  which  he  is  too 
stupid  to  appreciate.  Legislation  can  give  him  the  means  to  re- 
dress his  wrongs.    The  rest  lies  with  himself. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  every  stockholder  in  every  corporation 
in  the  United  States  (and  elsewhere,  for  that  matter)  to  read 
and  understand  the  reports  of  his  company,  to  have  a  fair  work- 
ing knowledge  of  his  legal  rights,  to  attend  the  meetings,  and 
above  all  to  subject  the  officers  in  charge  of  his  interests  to 
constant  questioning,  backed  by  the  power  of  the  law,  if  neces- 
sary. No  majority  control  can  stand  up  against  a  large  number 
of  intelligent  stockholders  all  asking  pertinent  questions. — Edi- 
torial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


New  York  Subway  Proposals. 

W.  G.  Mc.^doo,  president  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan,  on 
Saturday  last,  notified  the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, first  district,  that  the  proposal  recently  made  by  this 
company  to  operate  the  new  subways  which  arc  to  be  built  by 
New  York  City,  will  be  withdrawn  unless  the  commission  takes 
reasonably  prompt  action.  He  suggests  that  the  principal  ques- 
tions concerning  this  matter  which  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
commission  ought  to  be  settled  by  December  IS. 

On  the  Monday  following,  the  Intcrborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company  presented  a  proposition  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
Hudson  &  Manhattan.  The  Interborough  lays  out  a  plan  which 
will  cost  128  millions,  and  offers  to  itself  furnish  75  millions  of 
this  money,  leaving  S3  millions  to  be  furnished  by  the  city.  The 
Intcrborough  would  also  expect  to  improve  its  elevated  lines, 
provide  equipment  and  make  other  expenditures  to  the  extent 
of  30  millions,  making  114  millions  in  all.  The  proposition  is  to 
build  from  the  present  IntcrborouRli  line  at  Forty-second  street 
and  Seventh  aveiuie  southward  through  Seventh  avenue  (past 
the  Pennsylvania  station)  to  the  southern  end  of  the  city,  with 
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a   l)i.iiuli    Irnrii    l.il.<ii>    in.  in     i  .,  i    i  iwr ,    i..   ImiimI 

fri>iii  llic  iirmcnl  siil)\v.i>  ;it   l  1  Hticct  :iii<l  I'ark  avenue 

iu>rlliwaril  throiiKli   I.cmiikI' '■"  the  Harlem  river,  and 

theme  by  cicvaliil  linc.t  ntirthca>t\var«l  to  rdham  Hay  park  ami 
northwuril  ihroiiKh  Jrrnnic  avenue  to  VVciotlJawn;  suhway  cxtcn- 
nion  in  llrooklyn  throiiKh  I'Malhunh  avenue  and  I^aiitern  Park- 
way; exlentioiis  of  the  I'ourtli  avenue  subway  in  Urooklyn  to 
Fort  llaniillon  and  by  an  rlrvatrd  line)  tn  Coney  Island;  and 
the  construction  of  llic  Lafayette  avenue  nubway  in  llrooklyn  to 
Broadway.  I  he  proposed  lines  will  anK'^'K"''**  "  length  of  over 
35  miles,  which  is  greater  by  10  nnlcs  than  the  total  IcnRtli  of 
the  present  subway  lines.  As  in  the  other  propositions  made  by 
the  Intcrborounh  recently,  ihc  third-tracking  of  the  cUvated  lines 
in  Manhattan  is  a  part  of  the  plan,  and  the  cost  of  this  work 
is  included  in  the  39  millions  mentioned  above.  Ihc  Inlcr- 
boroUKh  controls  the  Stcinway  tunnel  under  the  East  river,  and 
propoNes  to  include  that  line  in  the  sy.stem.  The  sum  of 
$1.500.tXX)  will  be  needed  to  put  this  tunnel  in  condition  for 
optfra^ion,  and  that  would  have  to  be  provided  by  the  city.  The 
Intcrborough  proposes  to  modify  the  leases  under  which  it  is 
now  operating  the  existing  lines  so  that  the  city  shall  become 
owner  of  the  entire  system,  at  one  time.  The  fare  throughout  the 
system  is  to  be  live  cents;  and  to  provide  against  a  possible  in- 
ability to  pay  interest  from  trallic  receipts,  elaborate  stipulations 
arc  made  concerning  the  apportionment  of  the  burden  between 
the  operating  company  and  the  city. 

The   Latest   Refinement. 

"It  is  not  now  poinii.ir  nor  deemed  desirable  to  use  the  word 
'wreck'  in  speaking  of  a  railway  accident.  It  is  proposed  to  refer 
to  a  wreck  as  a  derailment,  if  conditions  will  permit,  and  if  very 
serious  to  designate  it  as  an  accident,  studiously  avoiding  the 
shorter  and  uglier  word.  This  idea  is  already  being  carried  out 
to  such  an  extent  that  one  hears  in  place  of  the  old  familiar 
'wrecker'  only  such  colorless  and  innocent  terms  as  'derrick'  or 
tool  car.'  It  is  the  'crane  crew'  that  is  sent  out  on  the  road  to 
pick  up  damaged  cars  and  clear  the  track." — Nexv  York  Com- 
mercial. 

And  to  think  of  the  barbarous  times,  in  days  gone  by,  when 
we  heedlessly  spoke  of  "wild"  trains — trains  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  become  so  unruly  as  to  cause  wrecks  from  innate  devil- 
try !  And  how  fortunate  that  today  we  know  enough  to  say 
"stop  signal,"  no  longer  scaring  away  passengers  with  frequent 
references  to  "DANGER"  indications.  English  is  not  a  dead 
language. 

German  Praise  for  McPherson's  "Transportation  in  Europe." 
The  readers  of  the  Railu'ay  Age  Gazette  who  have  followed 
the  series  of  articles  in  this  paper  by  Logan  G.  McPherson  on 
transportation  in  European  countries  will  be  interested  to  know 
of  the  very  high  praise  that  has  been  given  to  his  recent  book 
entitled,  "Transportation  in  Europe,"  by  Dr.  von  der  Leyen, 
chief  councilor  of  the  German  railways,  who  contributed  a  re- 
view of  the  book  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Archiv  fur  Eiseii- 
balinivesen.     Dr.  von  der  Leyen  says  in  part : 

"It  is  truly  astonishing  that  this  American,  who  until  this 
visit  had  been  quite  unacquainted  with  European  conditions  of 
traffic  and  who,  for  example,  had  only  a  partial  knowledge  of 
the  German  language,  succeeded  within  the  short  space  of  a 
few  montlis,  in  gathering  such  rich  material  and  in  working 
it  over  with  such  skill.  ^Io^eover,  he  has  aimed  at  a  thoroughly 
objective  presentation  and  his  judgment  is  only  seldom  influ- 
enced by  his  own  views,  preconceptions  which  he  held  particu- 
larly concerning  railways  of  his  own  country.  In  so  far  as 
the  railway  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  different  from 
those  of  Europe,  Mr.  McPherson  by  no  means  always  gives  the 
advantage  to  those  of  America.  Quite  the  contrary.  He  fre- 
quently acknowledges  that  many  of  our  ways  are  better,  and 
where  his  comparisons  happen  to  favor  the  United  States,  he 
takes  pains  to  explain  the  differences  by  pointing  out  the  un- 
favorable actual  conditions  here  and  makes  these  clear  to  his 
readers.  In  this  respect  his  work  diflfers,  much  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, from  that  of  many  other  American  writers,  who  admire 
America  blindly  and  shrug  their  shoulders  in  pity  over  antiquated 
Europe.  As  Mr.  McPherson  fully  understands  the  policy  of 
state  railways  in  Europe,  he  expresses  himself  throughout  in 
regard  to  it  with  appreciation ;  for  instance,  explaining  how  the 
relation    of    railways    to    waterways    developed    in    Germany. 


.Mrvriili.  If  . ..  h.  lonsidcrs  the  .system  of  government  railway!  as 
luidr.HirabIc  in  America  and  would  alto  disapprove  if  at  any  time 
the  government  of  the  United  States  should  decide  to  expend 
indrdintc  amounts  of  public  funds  for  the  improvement  of  ex- 
isting waterways  and  the  construction  of  new  ones.  He  con- 
siders it  scarcely  possible,  and  not  at  all  necessary,  that  the 
IK)licy  of  interior  waterways  as  adopted  in  that  country  for  sev- 
eral decades,  should  undergo  any  essential  change. 

"A  large  i»art  of  the  contents  of  the  book  is  not  new  to  Ger- 
inan  railway  men.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  of  interest  in 
reading  this  short  and  clear  representation  from  the  pen  of  a 
well-informed  foreigner.  The  book  is  chiefly  intended,  how- 
ever, for  the  author's  countrymen,  atid  it  should  be  warmly 
welcomed  if  it  will  aid  in  giving  Americans  a  right  understand- 
ing of  European  traflic  conditions  and  in  dispelling  iIk-  various 
prejudices  which  are  still  prevalent  among  them." 

Nine   Derails. 

In  the  roundhouse  of  the  Idaho  &  Washington  Northern  at 
Spirit  Lake,  Idaho,  each  of  the  nine  tracks  leading  from  the 
house  to  the  turntable  has  in  it  a  derail,  fixed  about  20  ft.  from 
the  table.  Each  derail  is  interlocked  with  the  turntable  lock,  so 
that  a  movement  cannot  be  made  over  it  except  when  the  table 
is  in  proper  position  for  that  track. 

Texas  General  Managers. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  December  1,  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
J.  II.  Hill,  manager  of  the  Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson,  was 
elected  president  of  the  General  Managers'  Association  of  Texas, 
succeeding  Charles  Hamilton,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Texas  Central. 

American  Society  of  Civil   Engineers. 

At  a  meeting  held  December  7,  1910,  two  papers  were  presented 
for  discussion,  as  follows:  "Bond-Friction-Resistance  in  Re- 
inforced Concrete,"  by  William  Fry  Scott,  and  "Hydrography  as 
an  Aid  to  the  Successful  Operation  of  an  Irrigation  System,"  by 
J.  C.  Stevens.  Mr.  Scott's  paper  was  printed  in  Proceedings  for 
October,  1910,  and  Mr.  Stevens'  paper  in  the  November 
Proceedings. 

Nevif  York   Railroad  Club. 

The  fourth  annual  Christmas  entertainment  and  social  re- 
union of  this  club  will  be  held  at  the  building  of  the  United  En- 
gineering Societies,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  New  York,  on 
Friday  evening,  December  16,  after  a  brief  business  session. 
The  programme  will  include  a  vaudeville  entertainment  and 
supper. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings,  and  places  of  meeting. 

Air  Brake  Association. — I-".  M.  Nellis,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — A.  G.  Thoraason,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;  next  meeting,  June  22,   1911;   Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
American  Association  of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents. — C.  M. 

Burt,   Boston,   Mass.;   next  meeting,   St.   Paul,  Minn.,   1911. 
American    .Association   of    Local   Freight    Agents'   Association. — G.    W. 

Dennison,   Pennsylvania   Co.,   Toledo,   Ohio. 
American     Association     of     Railroad     Superintendents. — O.     G.     Fetter, 

Carew  building,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
American   Electric   Railway  Association. — H.   C.   Donecker,   29  W.   39th 

St.,   New  York. 
American  Railway  Association. — W.  F.  Allen,  24  Park  Place,  New  York. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.   W.,   Chicago;    Sept.    17-19,   1911;   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
American     Railway     Engineering    and    Maintenance    of    Way    Associa- 
tion.— E.    H.    Fritch,    Monadnock    building,    Chicago;    March    21-23, 

1911,   Chicago. 
American  Railway  Industrial  Association. — G.  L.  Stewart,  St.  L.  S.  W. 

Ry.,  St.  Louis,   Mo.;   May  6,   1911;   Detroit,  Mich. 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.   Taylor,   Old 

Colony  building,  Chicago;  June  14-16,  1911,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — O.  T.  Harroun,  Bloom- 

ington.  III. 
American    Roadbuilders'   Association. — Dec.    6-9;    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
American  Society   for  Testing   Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 

of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
American   Society  of   Civil  Engineers. — C.   W.   Hunt,   220  W.   S7th   St., 

New  York;   1st  and  3d  Wednesdays,  except  July  and  August;  annual, 

Jan.    18-19,   New   York. 
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AuEsicAX   Society  of  Encineexinc  Contractors. — D.   J.   Haner,   13   Park 

Row.  New  York. 
AnEsiCAN    Society   op   Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin   W.    Rice,   29   W. 

29th  St.,  New  York. 
Association    of    American    Railway   Accounting    Officers. — C.    G.    Phil- 
lips,   143   Dearborn   St.,   Chicago;   April   26,    1911;    New  Orleans,   La. 
Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — J.  R.  McSherry,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago;  May,    1911;   Montreal,  Can. 
Association   of   Railway   Electrical   Engineers. — G.   B.   Colegrove,   I.   C. 

R.R.,  Chicago. 
Association  of  Railway  Telegraph   Superintendents. — P.  W.  Drew,  135 

Adams   St.,  Chicago;  June   19,   1911;    Boston,  Mass. 
AssociATio.v    OF    Transportation    and    Car    Accounting    Officers. — G.    P. 

Conard,   24  Park   Place,   New  York;  Dec.    13-14,   1910,  Chicago;  June 

20-21,  1911,  Cape  May  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian    Railway    Club. — James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.;   1st  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;  Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  413  Dorches- 
ter   St.,    Montreal,    Que.;    Thursdays;    Montreal,    annual,    last    week 

January. 
Car   Foreman's   Association   of   Chicago. — Aaron   Kline,   841    North   SOth 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Central   Railway   Club.— H.    D.   Vought,   95   Liberty   St.,   New   York;   2d 

Friday  in  January,  March,  May,  Sept.  and  Nov.;   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 
Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul. — D.  F.  Jurgensen,  116  Winter  St., 

St.  Paul;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;   St.  Paul. 
Engineers'    Society   of   Pennsylvania. — E.   R.   Dasher,    Box   704,    Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — E.  K.  Hiles,  803  Fulton 

building,    Pittsburgh;    1st   and    3d    Tuesday;    annual,    Jan.    17,    1911; 

Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &  Pot  R.R., 

Richmond,  Va.;  20th  annual,  June  21,   1911;   St.  Paul,  Minn. 
General   Superintendents'   .Association  of  Chicago. — H.   D.   Judson,  209 

East     Adams     St.,     Chicago;     Wednesday     preceding     3d     Thursday; 

Chicago. 
Indianapolis   Railway  and   Mechanical   Club. — B.    S.    Downey,   C,   H.   & 

D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
International   Master   Boiler   Makers'   Association. — Harry   D.   Vought, 

95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  next  convention,  Omaha,  Neb. 
International    Railway    Fuel    Association. — D.    B.    Sebastian,    La    Salle 

St.  Station,  Chicago;  May  15-18,  1911;  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
International   Railway   General   Foremen's  Association. — L.  H.   Bryan, 

D.  &  I.  R.  Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
International  Railway  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  Lima,  Ohio. 
International  Railway  Congress. — Elxecutive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11   Brussels;    1915,   Berlin. 
lowA   Railway   Club. — W.   B.   Harrison,  Union   Station,   Des  Moines,   la.; 

2d  Friday  in  month,  except  July  and  August;  Des  Moines. 
Master   Car    Builders'    Association. — J.    W.   Taylor,    Old   Colony   building, 

Chicago;  June  19-21,   1911,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Master   Car   and   Locomotive   Painters'    Association,    op   United   States 

and  Canada. — A.  P.   Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,   Mass. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.;  Boston. 
New  York  Railroad  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York';  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;  New  York. 
North-West  Railway  Club. — T.  W.  Flannagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;   1st  Tues. 

after    2d    Mon.,    except   June,   July,    August;    alternately   at    St.    Paul 

and  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Northern  Railway  Clob. — C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.;  4th  Saturday; 

Uuluth,    Minn. 
Omaha  Railway  Club. — A.  H.  Christiansen,  Barker  Blk.;  second  Wed. 
Railway   Club   of   Kansas   City. — C.    Manlove,    1008   Walnut   St.,   Kansas 

City;  3d  Friday  in  month;  Kansas  City. 
Railway    Club   of    Pittsburgh. — C.   W.    Alleman,   P.    &   L.    E.,   Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  4th  Friday  In  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;  Pittsburgh. 
Railway    Signal    Association. — C.    C.    Rosenberg,    12    North    Linden    St., 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Railway   Storekeepers'  Association. — J.   P.   Murphy,   Box  C,   CoUinwood, 

Ohio;  annual.  May,   1911. 
Richmond  Railroad  Club. — F.   O.   Robinson,   Richmond,   Va. ;   2d  Monday, 

except  June,  July  and  August. 
Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. — Walter  E.  Emery, 

P.  &  P.   U.   Ry.,  Peoria,   111.;   Oct.,  1911;   St.   Louis. 
St.   Louis   Railway   Club. — B.   W.    Frauenthal,   Union    Station,   St.   Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;   St.   Louis. 
Society   or    Railway   Financial   Officers. — C.   Nyquist,    La   Salle   St.    Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 
Southern  Association  or  Car  Servici  OrriciRS. — E.  W.   Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.    P.    Ry.,    Montgomery,    Ala. 
SouTiiE«N    A    Southwestern     Railway    Club. — A.    T.    Merrill,    Prudential 

bklg.,     Atlanta,     (Ja.;     3d    Thurs. ;     Jan.,    April,    August    and    Nov.; 

Atlanta. 
Toledo  Transportation   Club. — L.  G.   Macomber,  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo;  1st  Sat.;  annual.  May  6,  1911;  Toledo. 
Transportation  Club  or  Buffalo. — J.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;   lat  Sat.  after  tit 

Wed.;    annual,    Dec.    13,    1910;    BulTalo.    N.    Y. 
TRArric  Club  or  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  last 

Tuesday  In  month,  except  June,  July  and   August;  New   York. 
TRArric  Club  or   Pitt^ri'rcii. — T.   J.    Walters,   Oliver   building,    Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;   meetings  munthly;    rittHburgh. 
Irain    Despatciiirs'    Association    or   America. — J.    F.    Mackie,   7042   Stew- 
art  Ave.,  Chicago;   annual.   June   20,    1911;    Ftallimorc,    Md. 
Travelino  F.noinirrs'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  11.  R., 

Kafit  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
WifTtRN  Canada  Railway  Clui.— W.  H.  RoMTcar,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 

iiiprg,   Man.:   2d   Monday,  except  June,  July  (nd  August;   Winnipeg. 
Wcstrrn    Railway   Ciaib.—J.   W.   Taylor.  Old   Colony  building,  Chicago;   3d 

Tiie^'lay   of  each   month,   except   June,   July  and    Augu!it. 
Wood   Prrsrrvirs'   Association. — F.   J.    Angirr,   First   National    Bank   bidg., 

Chicago;    annual,   Jan.    1719,    1911;    Chicago. 


©rafftc   KettJ^, 

In  the  federal  court  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  December  3,  the  Louis- 
ville, Henderson  &  St.  Louis  was  fined  $3,000  for  having  given 
rebates  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  others.  L.  J. 
Irwin,  president  of  the  road,  was  exonerated.  The  prosecution 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  for  receiving  rebates  was 
continued  to  the  next  term  of  the  court. 

The  railways  of  Indiana,  making  their  computations  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  adopted  in  Illinois  after  an  investigation 
and  order  by  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  have  made  in- 
creases of  seven  cents  a  ton  in  the  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  coal  on  the  principal  lines  of  the  state,  excepting,  however, 
the  rates  to  Indianapolis  and  other  points  near  that  city. 

In  the  month  of  October,  12  steamers  sailed  from  New  York 
direct  for  Argentina,  carrying  full  cargoes  of  manufactured 
goods.  In  November  the  steamer  "Texan"  sailed  from*  New 
York  for  Montevideo  flying  the  American  flag,  the  first  steamer 
to  do  this  within  the  memory  of  "the  oldest  inhabitant."  The 
"Texan"  is  a  vessel  of  15,000  tons  and  made  the  trip  from  New 
York  to  Montevideo  in  20  days. 

The  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  has  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  a  tariff  providing  for  the  payment 
by  it  of  switching  rates  to  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  of 
St.  Louis  on  traffic  originating  at  or  destined  to  industries  lo- 
cated on  the  Manufacturers'  Railway's  tracks.  The  Chicago, 
Peoria  &  St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  roads  which  withdrew  these 
switching  allowances  a  few  months  ago. 

Officers  of  the  Illinois  lines  are  considering  the  question 
of  bringing  suit  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Illinois 
2-cent  fare  law.  Statistics  are  being  compiled  and  after 
what  they  show  has  been  ascertained  it  will  be  decided 
whether  litigation  will  be  resorted  to.  The  Western  roads 
have  succeeded  in  getting  favorable  decisions  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts  in  every  case  which  they  have  brought 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  2-cent  fare  laws,  includ- 
ing the  cases  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  South  Da- 
kota and  Oklahoma. 

The  Way-Bill,  the  official  paper  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, states  that  the  club  on  November  30  had  a  membership  of 
743,  and  gives  the  following  interesting  list  of  the  business  con- 
nections of  the  members : 

Resident.  Non-resident 

Railways     222  96 

Steamship    companies    18  6 

Fast    freight   lines    38  7 

Express    companies    10  1 

Industrials     244  56 

Railroad    associations    16  6 

Industrial    associations    5  8 

Commissions     1  3 

Publications     3  1 

Honorary     1  1 

Total     558  185 

Army  and   Navy   List,    31. 

Chicago  Transportation   Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Transportation  Association 
was  held  at  the  Wellington  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  December  5,  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, J.  A.  Angel  (St.  Louis  Southwestern) ;  vice-president, 
Frank  T.  Scanlan  (Goodrich  Transit  Company)  ;  recording  sec- 
retary, L.  H.  Mann  (Southern  Railway)  ;  financial  secretary, 
G.  H.  Rrown  (Grand  Trunk)  ;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Belts  (New  York 
Central)  ;  directors,  Ira  Bramwell,  John  Bickel  and  John  A. 
Boak. 

Reductions  In  Pullman  Rates. 

G.  S.  Fcrnald,  gcnt-ral  attorney  of  tUc  Pullman  Company,  on 
December  1  submitted  to  Conunissioners  Lane  and  Clark  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Chicago  a  proposition  for 
a  general  reduction  of  about  20  per  cent,  in  the  rates  for  upper 
berths  in  sleeping  cars  and  for  some  reductions  in  the  rates  for 
long-distance  journeys  in  lower  berths.  Commissioners  Lane 
ancl  Clark  were  in  Chicago  to  conduct  a  rehearing  of  the  case 
brought  by  George  S.  l.oftus  against  the  Pullman  Company,  in 
which  the  commission  ordered  reductions  in  rates  between  Gii- 
cago  and  St.  Paul  and  between  otlicr  points  in  the  Northwest. 
The  reductions  offered  by  the  Pullman  Company  of  the  specific 
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rnic«  involved  in  the  ca»c  iirc  ioincwlml  less  than  tlionc  ordcrctl  of   bof.kkccpiiin.   the   mileage   ii   included   in   rcpairi  and  main- 

by  the  connnistion,  hut  they  include  rcduditms  ma  Duly  of  the  tenanccn. 

rate,  involved  in  the»c  cane*  hut  in  rates  thr-.iiKhotit  the  coun-  iMRuren  coverii.K  the  operation  of  3H  earn  between  Chicano  and 

try     The  followinu  arc  cxauii.le*  of  the  redu.li-.nit  pruponcd :  Minneapolis,  a»  presented  at  the  last  licarinK.  showed  net  earn- 

„           ,      .  inus,  $t>'KSW.  or  1K.21  per  cent.      I  he  St.   I'aul  r.-ads  liKures   (on 

Prvwiil  rate,        , rropoicil  rale     — ,  ,    .         i               i»      i            i    c„ j                    .     t        .i.      ._„. 

From  Chk aio  !«►—        Upper  ami  lower.     Upper.                I.ciwer.  cars   owned    by    the    road)    showed   V'/i   per   cent,    for   the   same 

lioiioii $  5.50               »  4.<0               «  5.50  period,  the  averaKC  co»t  of  the  cars  bcin^  $19,609.     During  the 

riii»»)ur«    . .                        -'00                   3.00                   -i.50  year  the  St.   Paul's  slccpinR  cars  are  in  »crvicc  an  average  of 

Si.  I'aul  ...                        .;oo                   1.60                   2.00  75  f,,.  j<q  p^^  ^^„^      /^  small  company  could  not  do  business  by 

iin^Krimciaco    i...       .   li.OO                  IO.'*o                  13^00  itself  on   the   Tullnian   basis  becausr   inf)si  r.f  the   profit  consists 

SealiU   " KOO                  10.40                  13.00  in  the  constant  employineiit  of  practically  all  the  cars  by  .shifting 

^(•nvfr          ............    fc.^^                   ^-^^                   ^.^^  ^^^  excess   at   one   point   immediately   to   places   where   demand 

5.50                   j.40                   5.5n  exceeds  supply,  as  it  always  docs  somewhere  or  other  the  whole 

8.00                        5.60                       7.00  ■     , 

-,        \             8  00                   6.00                   7.50  year  through. 

St.  Aumutinc  7.00                   4.40                   6.75  Pullman     records    show    that    "car    cleaning    and    washing" 

Kanw?  Cii/V.V.V:.".':::    IfS                   ioS                   2.50  amounts  to  nearly  $1,500,000  annually.    Only  13  per  cent,  of  the 

I.       n  1          .    1  .1    .  •       II              .1.     . ,;™  f.,  ii,.  ...,..„r  iw.rili  valuc  of   lost   liucu    is  collected    from    porters,   the   other  87   per 

It  wi     be  no  ed  that  in  all  cases  the  price  for  tlie  u  > per  bertli  .     ■     '        ,  <tiA  ,  ^^.T.i, 

.     -v,                .    ,        .1         <       .1      1        ,1    „i,  cent.  bcuiK    excused.        I  he  average  porters  pay  is  $34  a  month. 

IS  JO  per  cent     ess  than  for  the  lower  berth.  /-      i                  .  »oc                       tu           .  i    i         .     »           -    i   c  ,- 

'  Conductors  get  $85  or  more.     The  vestibule  patent  expired  five 

Pullman  Car  Rates  and  Conditions.  years    ago    and    the    Pullman    Company    now    controls    no    live 

patents. 
The   Willi  Slri-fl  Ji'uituii.  (liMiisMiiK   tin-   recent  announcement 

of  the    Pullman   Company   that   it   would   be   willing   to   make    a  ,,        .              .,      n,r/,r.u.i,tr. 

reduction  in  rates  for  the  use  of  upper  berths-a  subject  which  Hearing  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Eastern. 

is  still   under   investigation    by   the    Interstate   Commerce   Com-  ^j  ^y,^  hearing  before  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 

mission— says  that  the  proposal  of  the  company  will  provide  for  j-j^,,^     Second     district,    on     the    P.ufTalo,   Rochester    &    Eastern 

a  dilTerence  of  about  ten  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  upper  berths.  Railroad,    H.   T.    Newcomb   of   Washington,   D.    C,   testified    for 

lliis  is  much  Jess  than  the  differences  named  in  the  order  which  f|,g  railways  opposing  the  granting  of  a  certificate  of  necessity. 

was  issued  by  the  commission  a  year  ago.  ]{c   presented     calculations    designed    to     show     that    the   exist- 

Basing  its  statement  apparently   in  part  on   facts  brought  out  j„g  railways  were  amply  able  to  handle  all  the  grain  that  could 

by  the  commission,  and  in  part  by  statements  of  Pullman  ofH-  [j^  offered  at  Buffalo.     On  the  canals  and  not  the  railways  must 

cers,  the  Walt  Street  Journal  says:  fall  t^g  blame  for  any  falling  off  in  the  grain  exportation  through 

Following  a  general  revision  of  its  eastern  schedule  in   1908,  New  York,  he  said.     In  1893  44  per  cent,  of  all  the  grain  that 

the   company   immediately  began   a   revision   of  all   its   western  had  reached  the  seven  principal  ports  of  the  East — Xew  York, 

rates,  the  last  of  which  changes  took  effect   last  January.     The  Boston,    Portland,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Montreal    and    New 

new  revision,  like  the  previous  one,  makes  many  reductions  and  Orleans — came  to  New  York.     Of  this  30  per  cent,  was  brought 

some  advances,  with  a  net  reduction  of  small  dimensions.     It  be-  by  the  railways  and  13  per  cent,  by  canal.     In  1909  the  railways 

came  apparent   to  the   Pullman   people  at  the  last   rate  hearing  carried  33'/i  bushels  in  every  100  or  3^  per  cent,  more  than  16 

that    public    demand    for    differentials    was    irresistible.     Eighty  years  before,  while  the  canals  only  brought  4  bushels,  a  falling 

per  cent,  of  the  berths  occupied  in  Pullman  cars  in  this  country  off  of  9  per  cent. 

during  the   past  year  have  been   lower   berths.      [Assuming  all  He  quoted  James  J.  Hill  and  other  authorities  to  show  that 

cars  to  have  24  berths,  the  average  number  of  upper  berths  oc-  the  growth  of  population  was  pressing  hard  upon  the  grain  pro- 

cupied  would,  therefore,  be  only  three].     The  earnings  of  Pull-  duction   in   this   country,   and   that   in   a   short  time   the  United 

man  cars  have  regularly  increased  in  spite  of  business  depres-  States  would  have  no  grain  for  export.    He  asserted  that  his  tes- 

sions,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  fewer  empty  berths  than  timony  to  this  effect  three  years  ago  in  the  previous  application 

ever  before,  because  the  supply  of  lower  berths  is  less  adequate  had   been   borne   out   by   subsequent   results,    since   in    1907   the 

than     ever     before.    The     receipts     from     cars     for    the    fiscal  figures   for  grain   export  had  been   100,000,000  bushels,  in   1908 

year  ending  July  31,  1910,  amounted  to  $35,365,321.     The  com-  66,000,000,  in  1909  46,000,000  and  for  1910  the  incomplete  figures 

pany's   claim   that   potential    competition   was   an   important   risk  showed   so   far   little  over  one-third  as  much  grain   exported  as 

of  the  business  has   not  been  justified  by  the   facts.     No  con-  in  the  same  months  last  year. 

tract  has  been  lost,  while  one  new  road,  the  Florida  East  Coast,  The  proposed  B.  R.  &  E.  would  have  to  carry  more  business 
has  been  taken  on.  No  prominent  road  is  proposing  to  operate  than  any  railway  in  the  United  States  can  get,  he  declared, 
its  own  sleeping  cars.  The  average  life  of  a  sleeping  car  is  Three  hundred  miles  of  railway  capitalized  at  $100,000,000-  means 
twenty  years ;  then  it  must  become  a  passenger  coach,  a  circus  net  earnings  of  not  less  than  $5,000,000  per  year.  At  a  65  per 
car  or  junk.  During  the  past  three  years  the  number  of  cars  cent,  operating  ratio,  which  he  considered  very  low,  he  said  the 
owned  by  the  company  was  5,300  and  the  average  number  con-  B.  R.  &  E.  would  require  gross  earnings  of  $14,300,000,  or  at  the 
stantly  in  service  was  5,000,  of  which  600  were  tourist  cars.  The  rate  of  $48,000  per  mile.  This  sum  would  be  nearly  five  times 
company  has  more  than  100  compartment  cars.  Some  of  these  the  average  earnings  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States. 
are  run  on  the  20th  Century  Limited  express  trains  of  the  New  There  had  never  been  any  exception  to  the  rule  that  wherever 
York  Central.  This  train  last  week  left  Chicago  in  two  sec-  an  independent  line  has  been  built  closely  paralleling  an  estab- 
tions  on  five  consecutive  days.  Tw^o  or  three  dozen  Pullman  lished  route,  it  speedily  became  insolvent  and  caused  great  loss 
cars  are  destroyed  in  wrecks  each  year.  The  Pullman  officers  to  all  the  people  w^ho  supplied  the  money  to  build  it.  The  build- 
say  that  few  passengers  would  consider  a  differential  of  less  ing  of  such  roads  tended  also  to  create  unjust  discrimination 
than  50  cents  an  inducement  to  take  an  upper  berth,  if  a  lower  among  shippers,  Mr.  Newcomb  testified,  and  always  became  a 
berth  were  available.  Pullman  officers  think  a  car  ought  to  earn  detriment  to  the  general  industry  of  the  region  affected.  The 
$7,000  a  year.  Between  Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  the  following  West  Shore,  Nickel  Plate,  Wabash-Pittsburg  Terminal  Company, 
results  per  car  per  annum  were  shown :  and  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf  were  recent  examples  of  this. 

Gross.  $7,000:  expenses,  repairs,  maintenance  and  5  per  cent.  Each  of  them  had  to  be  reorganized,  and  the  people  who  put 
depreciation,   $5,000:   net,   $2,000;   percentage  of  net   on   $17,500  their  money  into  building  them  had  to  assume  heavy  losses. 
capital  investment,  11.2  per  cent.     The  averages  for  the  country  The  New  York  Central,  in  its  replies  to  the  complaints  of  ship- 
would  be  much  less  than  this.  pers  and  consignees,  which  have  been  made  before  the   Public 

Contracts  with  125  systems  vary  in  form,  but  Pullman  takes  Service  Commission  at  these  hearings  is  carrying  the  war  into 

few  chances  under  any  contract.    The  average  term  is  15  to  20  Africa.     C.  H.  Ewings,  superintendent  of  freight  transportation 

years,   with   a   6-months'    clause   permitting   termination   at   any  of  the  road,  presented  elaborate  statements  showing  the  actual 

time.     Usually  a   road   is  charged  $6,000  a  year  and   if  the   car  time  taken  in  the  transportation  of  innumerable  shipments  which 

earns  less  a  mileage  of  one  cent  per  mile  is  assessed,  but  the  were  carried  for  some  of  the  firms  and  individuals  which  had 

railway  has  the  option  of  making  good  the  deficit  on  a  cash  basis.  complained  of  delays.     For  example,  the   Syracuse   Dry  Goods 

Mileage  this  year  ag^rcKated  only  $500,000,  whereas  a  few  years  Company  had  3,124  shipments  in  the  year  1909,  of  which  77  per 

ago  it  exceeded  $2,000,000.     According  to  the  company's  system  cent,  were  carried  through  in  a  day  and  a  half,  and  21  per  cent. 
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within  leu  Ihun  (lirrc  ilayit,  Icnviiig  niily  ntiotit  2  prr  rriil  wliicli 
had  bcrn  kr|it  on  Ihc  road  more  than  three  dnyi.  In  I  he  case 
of  JiiiImmi  (irccii,  who  complained  of  deiayn  of  from  three  to  live 
days  in  «htptnrnli  .trnt  from  Rochester  to  I'ort  llyron,  the  records 
show  that  the  averaKc  time  wa«  1.2  days.  Another  consJKnee  had 
declared  that  certain  shipments  look  eleven,  nine  and  live  days 
rc.ipciiively,  hut  the  road'.n  records  .ihowed  seven,  four  an<l  four 
days.  .'V  ma^s  of  evidcnc"  w:ii  introduced  to  show  tlial  while  tiic 
time  consumed  hy  the  railway  in  transport.ition  averaged  I  1  days, 
the  average  time  that  the  goods  were  held  at  destinati<Mi  for  the 
consignee  was  1.6  tlay.t.  In  the  month  of  October  the  fruit  ship- 
pers west  of  Rochester  and  Oswego  called  for  4,155  refrigerator 
and  I'ruit  cars;  of  the.se  'Xt  per  cent,  were  furnished  on  the  same 

,!,,       „..  .,K    .(    „..,     ,...„.     .„,    .1 .,    ,|:iv,    .in. I    ...,lv     tl, •,..    :,^ 


laic  as  ihc  third  day.  W.  II.  Hlliott,  signal  engineer,  tcitified 
that  with  the  shortening  of  the  block  sections,  now  going  on,  the 
line  of  the  New  York  Central  from  Albany  to  ISufTaJo  would 
have  its  capacity  increased  23  per  cent,;  and  on  the  lluds<jn  divi- 
■ion  this  improvement  will  dfiubtc  Ihc  capacity  of  the  line,  'i'he 
signal  improvements,  which  arc  now  plarmed  between  Croton  and 
HufTalo,  about  4U0  miles,  will  cost  $3,000,000.  I  he  average  length 
of  block  sections  will  be  reduced  from  nearly  two  miles  to  about 
one  mile. 

Car  Surpluses  and  Short.tges. 
Arthur   ll.ilc,  ('li.iirnian  of  the  c'linnulttf:  r^n  relations  between 
railways    of     the     .American      Railway    Association,    presenting 
--i.itistical   bull'Hn    V..    .vt   \,    ,,|vii..,,    ■-,    ..i. .-••    ..f   ,  .r    .u,,ru 


t  AK    .T  K.  .  .  ^tS  AND   SnO«IA..r.,. 

, Surpluses >        , Sh.:>rta2e9 ^ 

Coal.  Coal, 

Date.                                          No.   of                                            gondola        Other  gondola        Other 

roads.             Box.            Flat,  and  hopper,     kinds.           I'oI.aI.  Box.            Flat,     and  hopper,     kinds.         Total. 

Groiip'l.— November  23.  1910 R                   104               200              282               235               821  23               1S8               21S               153               549 

2.—         "           23.1910 20                1,211               128               707           4.141            6,187  78                   0               281               117               476 

3.—         "           J3.  1910 24               2,334               353            1,590           2,493           6,770  851                   0               548            1,080           2,479 

'•          4.—          ••            23.1910 10                    229                  30               402               406            1,067  1,400                364            2,217                    9            3,990 

•'         5.—         "           23,1910 18                       0                   0                  0              458              458  1,459               513               501                   0           2,473 

"         6.—         ■•           23,1910 18               6,354               756           1,581            4,758         13,449  74                 16                 65               333               488 

"         7.—         ••           23,1910 4                   391               233               224               786            1,634  50                   0                   0                   0                 50 

"         8.—         "           23.1910 14                   706               105               820           1,965           3,596  1,239                 56               354                 10            1,659 

••         9.—         •'           23,1910 11                   329                95               115               493            1,032  767                 71                 46                 50               934 

"       10.—         ••           23,1910 20                   658            1,030            1,503           3,550           6.741  1,114                   0                   3               119            1,236 

"       11.—         ••           23.1910 5                     52               576                25               658            1,311  250                 13                   0                 76               339 

Total    152              12.368           3,506           7.249          19,943         43,066  7,305            1,191            4,230            1,947          14,673 

•Group  1  is  comp(Mcd  of  New  England  lines;  Group  2 — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  3 — Ohio, 

Indiana,  Michigan  and  Western  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  4 — West  Virginia,    Virginia,    North   and   South  Carolina   lines;   Group  5 — Kentucky,   Tennessee, 

Mississippi,  .Mabama.  Georgia,  and  Florida  lines;  Group  6^ — Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  lines;  Group  7 — Montana,  Wyoming  and 

Nebraska  lines;  Group  8 — Kansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;  Group  9 — Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  lines;   Group   10 — Ore- 
gon,  Idaho.  California  and   .\riiona  lines:   Group    II — Canadian  lines. 
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ages  and  surpluses  by  groups  from  July  21,  1909,  to  November 
23,  1910,  says: 

"There  is  an  increase  of  8,485  cars,  bringing  the  total  to  43,066, 
which  is  3,538  cars  higher  than  the  corresponding  period  in 
1909.  With  the  exception  of  an  increase  of  1,325  in  flats,  the 
increase  is  about  evenly  divided  between  box,  coal  and  miscel- 
laneous. The  box  car  increase  is  largest  in  groups  2  (Eastern), 
and  3  (Middle),  the  latter  group  also  contributing  the  largest 
item  of  the  increase  in  coal  car  surplus,  this  being  due  chiefly  to 
the  close  of  lake  navigation.  The  increase  in  miscellaneous 
cars  is  principally  in  stock  cars  in  groups  3  (Middle),  6 
(Northwestern),  and  10  (Pacific). 

"The  shortage  was  reduced  by  6,327  cars,  leaving  a  total  of 
14,673  cars." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  surpluses  and  shortages  by 
groups  for  the  latest  period  covered  in  the  report  and  the 
charts  show  total  surpluses  and  shortages  in  1907,  1908,  1909 
and  1910. 

Coal   Rates  in   Illinois. 

As  announced  in  our  last  issue,  the  Illinois  railway  commis- 
sion has  decided  to  authorize  an  advance  in  coal  rates  from 
Illinois  mines.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the  results  of  the 
auditors'  calculations  as  to  cost  of  service  on  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal coal-carrying  roads,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  Some  explanation  of  the  figures 
may  be  necessary.  Taking  the  figures  for  the  Illinois  Central, 
the  commission  found  that  the  average  rate  on  coal  per  ton  per 
mile  was  3.5  mills ;  that  the  average  operating  cost  per  ton  per 
mile  due  to  coal  traffic  was  2.822  mills ;  that  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion plus  taxes  properly  allocated  to  this  business  was  3.05  mills; 
that  the  cost  of  operation,  taxes  and  charges  and  credits  to  in- 
come properly  apportionable  to  this  business  amounted  to  2.86 
mills,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  return  of  6  per  cent,  on  stock 
raised  the  total  cost  of  handling  the  business,  including  all 
operating  expenses,  fixed  charges,  taxes  and  dividends,  to  3.53 
mills  per  ton  per  mile.  It  will  be  noted  that  on  these  four 
roads  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  was  3.483  mills,  and 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  handling  the  business  was  3.512  mills. 

Counsel  for  the  railways  criticised  the  methods  on  which  the 
computation  was  made,    W.   S.   Horton  of  the  Illinois   Central 


Howard,  vice-president  Commonwealth  Steel  Company;  W.  H. 
Danforth,  president  Ralston  Purina  Company;  secretary-treas- 
urer, A.  F.  Versen,  assistant  commissioner  Traffic  Bureau  of 
Business  Men's  League  of  St  Louis. 

Abolition  of  Trunk  Line  Differentials. 

Beginning  with  January  15,  the  standard  first-class  fare  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago,  $20,  will  be  the  price  of  tickets 
over  the  Pan-Handle  and  the  ^lichigan  Central  lines,  putting 
these  lines  on  a  parity  with  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
em  and  the  Fort  Wayne.  The  Michigan  Central  route  has  been 
improved  by  the  abolition  of  the  ferry  at  Detroit  and  the  Pan- 
Handle  route  has  been  improved  by  the  abolition  of  the  ferry  at 
New  York ;  and  the  Erie,  the  Wabash  and  the  Grand  Trunk, 
holding  that  these  changes  removed  the  disability  on  account  of 
which  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Pan-Handle  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  a  differential,  demanded  some  time  ago  that  the  differ- 
ential be  done  away  with ;  and  after  some  delay  it  was  an- 
nounced, on  Thursday  last,  that  the  stronger  roads  had  agreed 
to  this  demand  of  the  weaker.  The  adjustment  makes  the  fol- 
lowing changes : 

Michigan  Central. 

Chicago  to   New  York — Present  rate,  $19  first  class  and  $17 
second  class ;  new  rate,  $20  first  class  and  $18  second  class. 

Chicago  to  Buffalo— Present  rate,  $11.50  first  class  and  $10.50 
second  class;  new  rate,  $12  first  class  and  $11  second  class. 

Pan-Handle. 

Chicago  to  New  York — Present  rate,  $18  first  class  and  $16 
second  class;  new  rate,  $20  first  class  and  $18  second  class. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordered  that  not 
only  must  property  to  be  transported  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
carrier  issuing  bill  of  lading  therefor  at  the  time  of  such 
issuance,  but  such  bill  of  lading  must  be  dated  as  of  the  day 
when  the  shipping  instructions  are  fully  given,  and  the  carrier 
finally  authorized  to  forward  the  property. 

The  commission  will  give  a  hearing  in  Chicago,  December  21, 
to  listen  to  the  claimants  who  have  asked  reparation  on  freight 


Illinois    Central... 

C.  &  E.  I 

Chicago   &   Alton.. 
C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L... 

Total    


Ton  miles. 
1,021,233,142 
833,080.147 
553,928,935 
424,874,618 

2,833.116,842 


Revenue. 
$3,574,316 
2,902.628 
1,905.886 
1,393.588 

$9,366,419 


Summary  of  Cost,  Taxes,  etc.,  of  Handling  Coal. 


Rate  per 
toil  mile. 
3.5  milts 
3.592  " 
3.44    " 
3.28    " 


Opr.  cost. 

$2,881,732 

2,072,149 

1,283,284 

829,126 


3.483  mills      $7,066,292 


Cost  per 
ton  mile. 
2.822  mills 
2.488      " 
2.317       " 
1.95 

2.494  mills 


Op.   exp. 

and  taxes. 

$3,115,106 

2,136,187 

1,348.652 

856,763 

$7,456,709 


Op.  exp. 

and  taxes 

per  ton  mile. 

3.05  mills 
2.56      " 
2.43      '■ 

2.06  " 


Op.  exp., 

ta.xes 

and  charges 

to  income. 

$2,926,699 

2,206,465 

1,341,844 

932,533 


Op.  exp.,  taxes 
and  charges 
and  credits 
to  income. 
2.86  mills 
2.6S      " 
2.42      " 
2.19      " 


2.632  mills         $7,417,544  2.618  mUls 


CoMMissiONEis'  Applications  or  Aaova  to  Return  upon  Investment. 
Bond  interest  and  6  per  cent,  on  itock  devoted  to  railway  use. 


Illinois    Central.... 

C.  &   E.   1 

Chicago  &   Alton. . . 
C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L... 


ills  per  ton  mile 


3,604.833.8J 
3.050.179.81 
2,167.756.56 
1.219.654.15 


9,942,126.43         3.512  mills  per  ton  mile 


3.53  n 
3.688 
3.913 
2.»71 


claiming  that  if  the  computation  had  been  correctly  made  the 
total  cost  to  the  Illinois  Central  of  handling  the  business  would 
have  amounted  to  3.88  mills  instead  of  3.5  mills.  Mr.  Horton 
and  R.  E.  Cary,  representing  the  Big  Four,  contended  that  even 
on  the  basis  of  the  figures  compiled  for  the  commission  the 
railways  were  entitled  to  the  entire  advance  proposed,  10  cents 
a  ton. 

Officers  of  Traffic  Club  of  St.  Louis. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  by  the  Traffic  Club 
of  St.  Louis  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  C.  R.  Gray,  senior 
vice-president  St.  Louis  &  San  f-'rancisco;  vice-presidents, 
George  J.  Tansey,  president  St.  Louis  Transfer  Company; 
George  W.  Simmons,  vice-president  Simmons  Hardware  Com- 
pany; C.  S.  Clarke,  vice-president   Missouri   Pacific;  George  E. 


shipments  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  rivers,  which 
were  made'  after  the  decision  of  the  commission  ordering  a  re- 
duction and  pending  the  appeal  to  the  supreme  court.  It  is  said 
that  claims  amounting  to  more  than  $100,000  have  already  been 
filed  with  the  commission. 

No  Stop-Off  Privilege  on  Wool. 

Traugott  Schmidt  &  Sons  v.  Michigan  Central  et  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Lane: 

Present  blanket  any-quantity  rate  of  50  cents  per  1(X)  lbs.  on 
wool  "in  the  grease"  applying  from  Chicago,  Detroit  and  other 
points  to  Boston  found  not  undhly  discriminatory  as  applied  to 
Detroit.  Petition  asking  the  commission  to  order  establishment 
of  a  "stop-olT"  privilege  on  wool  at  Detroit  denied.  Complaint 
dismissed.     (19  I.  C.  C.  535.) 

Rates  on  Coal. 

Sligo  Iron  Store  Co.  v.  Union  I'aciHc  et  al.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Frouty: 

Reparation  awarded  against  the  principal  defendant  for  unrea- 
sonable rate  on  one  carload  of  soft  coal  frotn  Omaha,  Neb.,  to 
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()K<lrn,  Ulnh.  The  ciititiiiixsinn  dors  not  iiltrnipt  to  exprni  an 
o|iinion  on  the  rcasonahlrncis  of  the  comhination  rate  on  nod 
coni  from  Thoiiiai,  VV.  Va.,  to  Tonopnli,  Nov.,  nor  to  e«lal)li»li 
n  joint  ihrotiKli  rate.  Without  alteniplinft  to  deteriniiir  what 
woulil  lie  n  reasonable  rate  to  apply  to  the  IransportalioM  of 
bittiiiiiiious  coal  Kenernlly  between  t-'niro,  111.,  ami  'IVxarkana, 
Ark  .  the  coniniission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  rate  cliarKed  in 
thi;*  case  was  not  tnirrasonable.  Amendment  to  complaint  dis- 
niis.r.l.     (I'J  I.  I",  f.  5J7.) 

Failure   to   Sell    Round   Trip  Tickets. 

Solomon  /'ii/Zim  :•.  .S'i>w//ut>i  I'licific:  Ofinion  by  Commis- 
sioiirr  I'routy: 

F-'Iko  is  a  station  upon  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from 
Ot;<lrn  ti>  San  I'rancisco.  situated  cast  of  Ucno,  Ncv.  Com- 
plainant desired  to  go  from  I'".lko  to  San  I-'rancisco  and  return, 
uid  applied  to  the  station  ajjcnt  at  lilko  for  a  round-trip  tickcl. 
I'he  agent  had  no  such  ticket;  but  told  the  complainant  that 
there  was  in  ciTect  from  Ucno  to  San  I'Vancisco  a  round  trip 
rate,  and  suRncstcd  to  the  complainant  that  he  should  buy  a 
round-trip  tii-kct  from  Klko  to  Reno,  and  there  purchase  a 
round-trip  ticket  from  Reno  to  San  Francisco.  The  complainant 
attempted  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  the  ticket  agent  and 
purchased  a  ticket  from  Elko  to  Reno  and  return,  but  the  train 
upon  which  he  was  riding  did  not  stop  long  enough  at  Reno 
to  permit  him  to  purchase  a  round-trip  ticket,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  pay  his  fare  to  San  Francisco  and  purchase  tickets 
from  San  Francisco  back  to  Reno.  There  is  nothing  upon  this 
record  as  presented  which  shows  such  discrimination  in  the 
present  case,  and  we  have  not  felt  called  upon  to  further  in- 
vestigate this  matter  of  our  own  motion.  The  complaint  will 
therefore  be  dismissed.     (19  I.  C.  C,  503.) 

STATE   COMMISSIONS. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  decided  that  the 
rales  on  rough  oak  staves  or  stave  bolts  should  be  the  same  as 
the  rates  on  staves,  and  a  former  order  giving  the  rough  oak 
staves  a  lower  rate  than  staves  has  been  cancelled. 

The  Indiana  railway  commission  has  followed  the  example  of 
the  Illinois  commission  in  permitting  advances  in  coal  rates. 
The  advance  allowed  by  the  Indiana  commission  will  be  from 
5  to  10  cents  a  ton  from  mines  in  Indiana  to  other  points  in  the 
state  and  the  roads  will  also  make  an  increase  of  10  cents  a  ton 
from  Indiana  points  to  Chicago. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  ordered  in  effect 
certain  reduced  party  rates  and  has  allowed  one  or  more  bag- 
gage cars  to  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a  half  fares 
for  each  car  for  each  party  requiring  exclusive  use  of  passenger 
cars,  and  has  allowed  one  baggage  car  free  for  each  20  adults 
not  desiring  the  exclusive  use  of  passenger  cars. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  held  that  the 
Natchez  Vidalia  Rice  Milling  Company  should  not  be  charged 
for  demurrage  which  accrued  on  shipments  of  heavy  machinery 
held  pending  a  completion  of  a  track  to  their  erecting  plant.  The 
railway  company  had  agreed  to  build  the  track  within  a  reason- 
able time,  and  on  this  assurance  the  complainant  had  ordered  its 
machinery  shipped,  but  was  unable  to  unload  until  the  track  was 
finished. 


COURT   NEWS. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  affirmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  Indiana  supreme  court  in  a  suit  brought  against 
the  city  of  Connersville,  by  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  & 
..estem.  ilie  court  held  that  the  railway  company  must  pay 
for  a  bridge,  made  necessary  by  a  street  extension  ordered  by  the 
city.  Just  because  a  railway  happens  to  be  on  the  spot  first 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  build  and  maintain  bridges  at 
street  crossings  if  a  city  should  come  along  later  and  settle 
down  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  In  this  case  the  city  wishes 
to  construct  a  street  under  the  tracks.  The  Indiana  court  held 
that  the  city  must  pay  for  the  land  taken  in  cutting  throuj,Ii  the 
embankment  on  which  the  road  runs  and  for  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing the  embankment,  but  refused  to  allow  for  the  cost  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  bridge  as  an  item  of  damage  to  the  railway. 
This  view  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sustains. 
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ELECTIONS   AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,  Financial  and   Legal   OfflcerB. 

J.  A.  Strubel,  receivers'  secretary  of  the  Uetroit,  Toledo  & 
I  ronton,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  receivers,  with  office 
.It  Detroit,  Mich. 

Henry  W  Miller,  assistant  to  first  vice-president  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  president,  with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  succeeding  J.  S.  liarbour 
Thompson,  resigned  to  become  president  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
press Company. 

Operating  Officers. 

h'red  Meyers,  trainmaster  on  the  Mobcrly  division  of  the 
Wabasii  Railroad,  at  Stanberry,  Mo.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Moberly,  Mo.     W.  II.  Eckerd  succeeds  Mr.  Meyers. 

John  Picklcy,  general  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  at  Sayrc,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  a  trainmaster,  with 
office  at  Sayre,  and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished. 

E.  H.  Daniel,  trainmaster  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Macon  and 
Chattanooga  divisions,  with  office  at  Macon,  succeeding  H.  D. 
Pollard,   resigned. 

E.  K.  Cain,  trainmaster  of  the  Pere  Marquette  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton &  Dayton,  with  office  at  VVellston,  Ohio,  succeeding  J.  W. 
Anderson,  resigned. 

Lawrence  A.  Downs,  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of  way 
of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  a  super- 
intendent, with  office  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  succeeding  George  W. 
Berry,   transferred. 

H.  O.  Halsted,  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation, with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich.  M.  J.  Griffin,  transpor- 
tation director  at  Detroit,  succeeds  Mr.  Halsted. 

O.  Nickerson,  acting  general  manager  of  the  New  England 
Navigation  Company,  which  operates  the  Fall  River  Line  and 
other  steamship  lines  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager,  with  office  at  New  York. 

J.  E.  Stumpf,  superintendent  of  the  Moberly  division  of  the 
Wabash  Railroad,  at  Moberly,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  D-catur  division,  with  office  at  Decatur,  111., 
succeeding  L.  J.  Ferritor  resigned  to  go  to  another  company. 
T.  J.  Jones,  trainmaster  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Stumpf. 

S.  E.  Canady,  assistant  superintendent  on  the  Utah  division 
of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines  east 
of  Sparks,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Salt  Lake  division,  with 
office  at  Imlay,  Nev.,  succeeding  A.  E.  Kane,  assigned  to  other 
duties.  M.  A.  Pond  succeeds  Mr.  Canady,  with  office  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Pennsylvania  Tunnel  &  Terminal  Railroad,  from  Man- 
hattan transfer  (Harrison,  N.  J.)  to  and  under  the  Hudson 
river,  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  and  the  East  river  and  Sunny- 
side  yard,  12  miles,  including  the  Pennsylvania  station  in  New 
York  City,  is  now  operated  as  the  New  York  terminal  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  C.  S.  Krick  is  the  superintendent, 
with  office  at  New  York. 

The  position  of  W.  C.  Park,  superintendent  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Great  Northern,  at  Bogalusa,  La.,  has  been  abolished  and 
all  correspondence  heretofore  handled  through  the  superintend- 
ent's office  will  be  handled  through  the  general  manager's  office, 
except  correspondence  relating  to  claims,  which  will  be  handled 
by  C.  J.  Wade,  auditor.  The  trainmaster's  oflSce  will  handle 
correspondence  with  train  employees. 

O.  H.  Hobbs,  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Baltimore,  Md..  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Cumberland  division,  with  office  at  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  succeeding  John  J.  Driscoll,  assigned  to  other  duties. 
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J.  T.  Olhausen,  trainmaster  at  Baltimore,  succeeds  Mr.  Hobbs, 
and  C.  A.  Mewshaw,  chief  train  despatcher,  succeeds  Mr.  Ol- 
hausen.   J.  J.   Swartzbach  succeeds  Mr.   Mewshaw. 

John  B.  Dickson,  superintendent  of  the  Rochester  division 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  at  Chicago,  succeeding  R.  E.  Woodruff,  who 
succeeds  Mr.  Dickson  as  superintendent  of  the  Rochester 
division.  W.  A.  Baldwin,  trainmaster  at  Galion,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  Erie  di- 
vision, succeeding  E.  C.  Allen,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

Charles  Ware,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific 
during  the  absence  of  A.  L.  Mohler,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  road.  For  a 
like  period  W.  D.  Lincoln,  assistant  general  manager,  will  as- 
sume the  duties  heretofore  devolving  upon  Mr.  Ware,  in  the 
operating  department,  and  W.  R.  Cahill,  superintendent  of  the 
Nebraska  division,  with  the  title  of  acting  assistant  general  man- 
ager, is  temporarily  assigned  to  the  duties  heretofore  performed 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  all  with  offices  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

C.  W.  Bearden  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with  office  at  Bloomington,  111.  L.  C. 
Badgley,  superintendent  of  the  Rutland,  Toluca  &  Northern,  at 
Toluca,  has  been  appointed  a  trainmaster  of  the  Alton,  with  office 
at  Dwight,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  line  from  Dwight  to  Peoria, 
including  the  R.  T.  &  N.  S.  P.  Henderson  has  been  appointed  a 
trainmaster,  with  office  at  Bloomington,  succeeding  J.  M.  Baths, 
resigned.  C.  L.  Hinkle  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Alton  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western, 
and  X.  H.  Cornell  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  transporta- 
tion of  both,  with  offices  at  Chicago.  J.  M.  Kelley  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  terminals,  with  office  at  East  St.  Louis, 
succeeding  P.  L.  McManus,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company. 

Francis  M.  Benning,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with 
office  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  in  1S6.T  at  Hannibal,  Mo.  He  was 
educated  in  the  high  school  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  began 
railway  work  in  October,  1881,  with  the  Wabash  Railroad 
as  telegraph  operator  and  despatcher.  Four  years  later  he 
went  to  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  as  chief  clerk.  From 
1889  to  1892  he  was  chief  despatcher  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria 
&  St.  Louis  and  then  went  to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  as  assistant  chief  despatcher  and  chief  clerk,  remaining  in 
that  position  until  1899.  He  went  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  in  1889  as  chief  despatcher  and  in  1907  he  was 
appointed  passenger  trainmaster  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as 
assistant  superintendent. 

Traffic  Officers. 

E.  C.  Arnold,  contracting  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  a  general  agent,  with 
office  at  Cincinnati. 

G.  A.  Dobbin,  industrial  and  colonization  agent  of  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  has  resigned 
to  engage  in  other  business. 

E.  S.  Manchester  has  been  apopinted  a  traveling  agent  of 
the  Lackawanna  Line,  with  office  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  suc- 
ceeding W.  A.  Frey,  resigned. 

E.  K.  Fleming  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  freight  de- 
partment, of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  office  at 
Chicago,  succeeding  C.  A.  Johnsot),  deceased. 

Kenneth  C.  Kerr  has  been  appointed  industrial  agent  of  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company  and  the  Copper  River  &  North- 
western Railway,  with  office  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  R.  Rowland  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  At- 
lanta, nirminglKim  &•  Atlantic,  in  charge  of  both  the  freight  and 
passenger  dcpaitmcnts,  with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

F.  T.  Rcnnie,  commercial  agent  of  the  Mallory  Steamship 
Company  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  a  new  position. 

William  Nicholson  has  been  appointed  industrial  and  immigra- 
tion agent  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  with  office  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  succeeding  F.  E.  Roeslcr,  appointed  head  of  the  pub- 
licity department. 


C.  K.  Bothwell  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  system,  with  office  at 
Joplin,  Mo.,  succeeding  C.  C.  Carson,  resigned  to  accept  service 
with  another  company. 

H.  S.  Bradley,  general  agent  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  Railroad  and  Steamship  Lines,  with  office  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  succeeding  T.  F.  Butler,  resigned  to  engage  in  other 
business. 

J.  E.  Collins,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Pittsburgh.  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed freight  solicitor  of  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus, 
with  office  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  succeeding  G.  W.  Koonce, 
promoted. 

Alan  W.  Graves  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast-Savannah  Line  and  the  Central-Savan- 
nah Line,  succeeding  J.  B.  Andrews,  deceased,  and  W.  A. 
Herman  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent,  both 
with  offices  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  G.  Hutchinson  has  been  appointed  a  contracting 
freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Boston,  Mass.  H.  P. 
Hewes  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent  at  New 
York,  and  C.  J.  Ryan  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight 
agent    at  Kankakee,   111.,  succeeding  L.  L.  Moseley. 

G.  E.  Parker  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
and  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
succeeding  E.  D.  Forde,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another 
company.  C.  E.  Rose  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger 
agent,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  succeeding  L.  B.  Wash- 
ington, promoted. 

G.  E.  White,  general  agent  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  at  Chi- 
cago, has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with 
office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  T.  A.  Gantt,  resigned  to  go  into 
other  business.  C.  H.  Caswell,  division  freight  agent  at  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  succeeds  Mr.  White,  and  E.  L.  Goff  succeeds  Mr. 
Caswell.  R.  D.  Stanley  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight 
and  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  succeed- 
ing D.  E.   Eldredge,  deceased. 

Incident  to  the  separation  of  the  management  of  the  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central  from  that  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  the  juris- 
diction of  C.  A.  King,  freight  traffic  manager,  and  George  J. 
Charlton,  passenger  traffic  manager,  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central,  S.  G.  Lutz, 
general  freight  agent  of  the  four  roads  at  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  latter  two  roads,  with  office 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  and  A.  B.  Cutts,  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  four  roads  at  Minneapolis,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  traffic  manager,  with  office  at  Minneapolis. 

Engineering  and   Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

D.  L.  CuUom  has  been  appointed  resident  engineer  of  the 
New  Orleans  Great  Northern,  with  supervision  over  the  track 
department,  and  bridges  and  buildings  department,  with  office 
at  Bogalusa,  La. 

M.  P.  Cheney,  road  foreman  of  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa 
Fe  Coast  Lines,  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Arizona  division,  with  office  at  Needles, 
Cal.,  succeeding  L.  A.  Mattimore,  transferred. 

A.  R.  Mandcrson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Maine  Central, 
at  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintend- 
ent-of  motive  power  and  II.  A.  Southworth,  division  fore- 
man at  Waterville,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic,  with 
office  at  Portland. 

J.  T.  McGratli.  master  mechanic  in  the  locomotive  shops  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  rolling  stock,  in  charge  of  the  Bloomington 
locomotive  and  car  shops  and  terminals,  of  the  Chicago  &  .Mton, 
with  office  at  Bloomington,  111.,  succeeding  Peter  Mahcr,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  and  equipment,  resigned. 

T.  J.  Cutler,  master  mccli.-inic  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  division 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  on  the  Idaho  division,  with  office  at  Spokane, 
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Waih..  lucceetting  F.  K.  Child*,  dcccaxed.  Silo*  Zwiglit,  mniitcr 
mechanic  of  the  St.  I'aul  diviition  nt  Miniicapolin,  Minn.,  sur 
cecdi  Mr.  Cutler,  nnd  J.  U.  Nci»li  siuxccd*  .Mr.  ZwiKlit. 

S.  K,  Kiih.ird.1.  Kmcritl  innpcctor  of  the  New  York,  New 
I  Liven  it  ll.irtfi>rd,  at  New  ilavcn,  Conn.,  ha*  hcen  apiioinlcd 
•npcrinteiidcnt  of  ,iIio|)h,  at  New  Haven,  snciecilink'  (leorKc 
Donahue,  resigned.  11.  C.  Ovintt,  master  mechanic  of  the  West- 
ern division,  at  VVaterbnry,  succeeds  Mr.  Richards,  and  C.  J. 
Stewart,  as  previously  announceil  in  these  columns,  succeeds 
Mr.  Oviatt, 

C.  F.  I^owetli.  eiiKJueer  and  superintendent  of  hridKCs  .nnd 
buildings  of  tlic  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  I'aul  at  Chic.ngo, 
and  the  ChicaRo,  Mil- 
waukee &  TuRot  Sonml. 
has  been  appointed  chief 
engineer,  with  otVicc  nt 
Chicago,  succeeding  f).  J. 
VVhittcmorc,  nppoiiilcd 
consulting  rngiiici-r.  Mr. 
Loweth  was  horn  March 
3.  1857,  at  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Obcrlin  CoIIcrc, 
Oberlin.  Ohio.  He  be- 
gan railway  work  in 
1876  as  a  rodman  on 
surveys  with  the  Cleve- 
land, Lorain  &  Wheel- 
ing, now  part  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  He 
was  aftcrw.ird  consecu- 
tively, draftsman  with 
the  Atchison,  Topcka  & 
Santa  Fc;  assistant  chief 
engineer  on  the  Des 
Moines  and  Northwest- 
ern ;  consulting  engineer 
on  bridge  construction  with  the  Northern  Pacific;  consulting  en- 
gineer, successively,  with  the  Mnmeapolis  &  St.  Louis,  the  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  St.  Paul  &  Duliith, 
now  part  of  the  Northern  Pacific;  then  engineer  of  the  St.  Paul 
Um'on  Depot  Company;  chief  engineer  of  the  South  St.  Paul 
Belt  Company;  chief  engineer  of  the  Davenport,  Rock  Island  & 
Northwestern.  He  has  been  engineer  and  superintendent  of 
bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
since  March,  1901,  and  since  March,  1906,  has  also  held  the  same 
office  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  I'ugct  Sound. 
Purchasing  Officers. 

H.  F.  Lowther,  chief  clerk  in  the  purchasing  department  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  at  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  purchasing  agent,  with  office  at  New  York. 


C.  F.  Lowctli. 


OBITUARY, 

.•Mexander  Young  Lindsay,  formerly  traveling  passenger  agent 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  and  later  connected  with  the 
office  of  the  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  in  that  city  December  3,  at  the 
age  of  67  years. 

William  E.  Powell,  former  immigration  commissioner  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  died  at  his  home  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  December  1,  at  the  age  of  69  years,  following  an  attack 
of  heart  disease.  Mr.  Powell  was  born  in  Bcdd  Gilbert,  North 
Wales,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1.S66.  He  was  general 
immigration  agent  for  the  Milwaukee  road,  from  1868  to  1903, 
when  he  went  into  the  land  and  colonization  business. 

L.  V.  Finkle,  general  agent  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  Norwood,  December  1,  at  the 
age  of  49  years.  Mr.  Finkle  was  a  well  known  railway  man  in  the 
central  states.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Transportation 
Gub  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  formerly  a  director  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Finkle  entered  the  service  of  the  Adams  Ex- 
press Company  when  a  young  man,  and  a  few  years  later  went 
to  the  Cumberland  Gap  Despatch  as  soliciting  freight  agent,  re- 
maining in  that  position  until  March,  1902,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  agent  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


llailuuiy  (Cottdh-iulton, 

New  Jnoorporatloni,  Surveys,  Etc. 

Alaska  N'lmTiiwRSTKRN. — Incorporated  in  Arizona  with  $60,- 
OOO.tXX)  capital,  to  build  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  northwest 
Ihmiigh  the  Yukon  district,  along  the  Mason,  Tanana  and 
Yukon  rivcrst,  via  the  cities  of  Kuyuk,  Council  City,  Nome  and 
Bering  Ciiy,  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  (  1  in  City;,  Alaska,  on 
Bering  strait.  The  survey  covers  a  distance  between  terminals, 
of  2,3(X)  miles.  A  rcconnois.sancc  of  the  right-of-way  and  loca- 
tion niaps  have  been  made,  which  shows  that  the  line  can  be 
built  with  easy  curves.  On  the  Seward  Peninsula  division, 
which  is  to  be  395  miles  long,  the  maximum  grades  for  5,200  ft. 
will  be  1  per  cent.,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  line  will  have  0.5 
per  cent,  grades.  The  line  will  traverse  large  fields  of  coal  de- 
posits, as  well  as  develop  mining  sections.  A  dock  is  to  be  built 
at  Bering  City,  with  the  necessary  warehouses,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$500,000.  Harbor  improvements  are  to  be  made  at  Port  Clarence, 
Bering  City,  on  the  Seward  Peninsula.  C.  Swcnson,  president, 
and  P.  Schmolck,  secretary,  59  William  street,  New  York. 

Allegheny  &  Northwestern. — A  contract  has  been  given  to 
John  Schaflfncr  for  grading  6.5  miles  of  line,  it  is  said,  between 
Evans  City,  Pa.,  and  Mars.  Additional  grading  contracts  will 
be  let  soon.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  Evans  City  to 
Harmarville,  21  miles.  J.  G.  McPherson,  president,  Philadelphia ; 
H.  B.  Graves,  engineer  in  charge  of  construction,  Butler. 

Bangor  &  Aroostook. — This  company  opened  for  traffic  on 
Xovciiibcr  28  the  extension  from  Fort  Kent,  Me.,  to  Grand 
Isle,  28  miles. 

Beaumont  &  Great  Northern. — An  extension  has  been  pro- 
jected from  Weldon,  Tex.,  to  Waco,  103  miles. 

Canadian  Northern. — A  contract  is  said  to  have  been  given 
to  McKenzie  &  Meery,  to  build  from  the  Pembina  river.  Alb.,  to 
Yellow  Head  Pass. 

Canadian  Pacific. — An  officer  of  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo 
writes  that  a  contract  has  been  given  to  Janse,  McDonnell  & 
Co.,  Port  Alberni,  B.  C,  for  work  from  Cameron  lake,  on 
the  island  of  Vancouver,  to  Port  Alberni,  28  miles ;  also,  from 
Duncans  to  Cowichan  lake,  18  miles. 

Capital  Circuit  Traction. — Financial  arrangements  have 
been  made,  it  is  said,  for  building  about  170  miles  of  electric  belt 
lines  to  connect  Danville,  Ind.,  Franklin,  Shelbyville,  Greenville, 
Noblesville  and  Lebanon.    J.   N.   Crabb,  president,  Indianapolis. 

Central  Ontario. — This  company  is  carrying  out  with  its  own 
men  work  on  an  extension  from  Mile  31  to  Whitney,  Ont.,  11 
miles. 

DuLUTH  &  Northern  Minnesota. — This  company  is  building 
with  its  own  forces  an  extension  from  mile  post  53  to  mile  post 
62,  seven  miles. 

Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo. — See  Canadian  Pacific. 

Gulf  Coast  Line. — See  National  Railways  of  Mexico. 

Halite  &  Northern. — Incorporated  in  New  York  with  $100,000 
capital,  to  build  from  Halite,  N.  Y.,  in  Livingston  county,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  a  connection  with  the  Genesee  & 
Wyoming,  3.5  miles.  W.  A.  Hazard,  E.  W.  Brown  and  A.  Bige- 
low.   New  York,  are  incorporators. 

Ha  Ha  Bay. — An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has  been  let  to 
Boultanne  &  Boultanne,  Chicoutimi,  Que.,  for  building  from  a 
point  on  the  main  line  to  LaFerriere  village,  eight  miles.  J.  F. 
Green,  chief  engineer,  Chicoutimi. 

Hudson  Bay  Railway. — According  to  press  reports,  bids  are 
to  be  asked  for  in  January,  1911,  to  build  the  first  section  of 
ISO  miles,  from  The  Pass,  Keewatin,  to  Split  lake.  (Dec.  2, 
p.  1096.) 

Mexico,  Santa  Fe  &  Perry  Traction. — A  contract  has  been 
given  to  the  Heinz-Young  Construction  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
it  is  said,  to  build  from  Mexico,  southwest  to  Hereford.  20  miles. 
It  is  expected  to  have  this  section  finished  about  April  1,  1911. 
The  line  is  eventually  to  be  extended  to  Columbia,  Fulton  and 
Mokane.    M.  Crum,  president,  Mexico.     (November  25,  p.  1023.) 
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Michigan  Central. — An  officer  writes  that  the  two  additional 
tracks  from  Calumet  Park,  111.,  to  a  point  near  Gibson,  Ind., 
which  were  built  during  1908,  were  not  connected  up  at  that  time 
and  the  company  has  only  recently  connected  them  with  the 
main  line  at  a  point  near  Gibson.  The  old  main  tracks  are  now 
connected  with  freight  leads  to  Gibson  yard.     (Nov.  18,  p.  985.) 

MoRGANTowN  &  Southern  (Electric). — An  officer  writes  that 
surveys  have  been  made  for  an  electric  line  from  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  to  Fairmont,  27  miles.  Work  is  now  under  way  on  five 
miles.    E.  Herd,  secretary,  Morgantown. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — This  company  is  planning 
to  build  under  the  name  of  the  Short  Line,  from  Mexico  City, 
Mex.,  eastward  via  Beristain,  Necoxa,  Pantepec  and  Tamos  to 
Tampico,  300  miles.  The  first  section  of  about  100  miles  from 
Mexico  City  to  Beristain  is  a  narrow  gage  line  now  in  operation. 
This  line  will  be  made  standard  gage.  The  grading  work  will 
be  very  heavy,  and  there  will  be  about  six  miles  of  tunnel  work. 
Maximum  grades  will  be  2  per  cent,  compensated,  maximum 
curvature  12  degrees.  Final  location  has  been  made  from  Beri- 
stain to  a  connection  with  the  Gulf  Coast  Line  at  the  foot  of  a 
2  per  cent,  grade  about  70  miles.  Under  the  name  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Line  a  line  will  be  built  from  Matamoros,  Mex.,  south 
via  Tampico  and  Pantepoc  to  Vera  Cruz,  about  550  miles. 
Engineers  are  now  at  work  locating  the  line  which  is  to  form  a 
link  of  the  Pan-American  Railway.  On  this  line  the  grading 
will  be  average  work;  there  will  be  many  steel  bridges,  ma.N.imum 
grades  will  be  0.5  per  cent,  maximum  curvature  4^  degrees. 
James  M.  Reid,  chief  engineer,  and  H.  M.  Taylor,  director  of 
construction,  Mexico  City. 

According  to  press  reports  the  Interoceanic  Railway  expects 
to  have  work  finished  on  a  26-mile  cut-off  from  Metepec,  Mex., 
east  to  San  Lorenzo,  about  the  middle  of  February,  1911. 

Nevada-California-Oregon. — Work  is  now  under  way  by  the 
Hall  Construction  Company,  Alturas,  Cal.,  and  Richardson  & 
Nugent,  Lakeview,  Ore.,  between  Alturas  and  Lakeview,  60  miles. 

Nevada  Copper  Belt. — Work  is  now  under  way  by  P.  J.  Con- 
way, Sweetwater,  Cal.,  on  an  extension  from  Wilson,  Nev.,  to 
Morning  Star,  15  miles.     (November  11,  p.  941.) 

North  Coast. — Work  is  under  way  by  Tribble  &  Anderson, 
G.  A.  Carlson  &  Co.,  and  Washtok  &  Chew,  all  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  on  the  section  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  Ayer  station, 
103.87  miles. 

Oregon  Short  Line. — Work  is  now  under  way  by  the  Utah 
Construction  Company,  Ogden,  Utah,  on  the  Yellowstone  Park 
Kailway,  from  Ashton,  Idaho,  to  Driggs,  37.45  miles. 

Work  is  under  way  by  the  Utah  Construction  Company  on 
the  Bear  Lake  branch,  from  Montpelier,  Idaho,  to  Paris,  9.5 
miles. 

Oregon  &  Washington. — Work  is  under  way  on  a  branch 
from  Cosmopolis,  Wash.,  south  to  North  river,  12  miles.  Grant, 
Smith  &  Compan}',  Cosmopolis,  are  the  contractors.  (October 
28,  p.  813.) 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — Work  is  now  under  way  laying  11 
miles  of  track  in  the  yards  at  Austinburg,  Ohio,  which  are  to 
be  used  for  storing  cars,  to  relieve  congestion  at  the  Ashtabula 
yards.  About  seven  miles  of  track  has  been  laid.  Most  of  the 
land  used  as  a  site  for  the  yards  was  swampy  ground ;  the  com- 
pany has  carried  out  a  large  amount  of  work  fillmg  in  cinders 
and  cement. 

Quebec  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company. — This  company  is 
making  surveys  for  an  extension  from  Beauport,  Que.,  to  Mon- 
morency  Falls,  3.S  miles. 

Red  River  Valley  &  Texas. — Financial  arrangements  are  said 
to  be  made,  and  construction  work  is  to  be  started  within  a  few 
weeks.  The  projected  route  is  from  Ardmorc,  Okla.,  to  Cliilli- 
cothe,  Texas.  G.  Kcnfaver,  chief  engineer,  Davidson,  Okla. 
(May  6,  p.  1184.) 

Rock  Island,  Texico  &  Gulf. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is 
now  under  way  by  M.  F.  Caiback  &  Co.,  Farwcll,  Texas,  between 
that  place  and  Center,  in  B;iilcy  county,  on  30  miles.  It  is  ex- 
pccteil  to  begin  track  laying  in  30  days.  The  line  is  eventually 
to  extend  from  Farwcll  to  Knowles,  N.  M.,  117  miles.  M.  J. 
Healy,  president,  Farwcll.     (October  28,  p.  811.) 


Short  Line. — See  National  Railways  of  Mexico. 

Superior  &  Southeastern. — An  officer  writes  that  a  contract 
has  been  given  to  Balch  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  building  a 
five-mile  line  from  Wisco,  Wis. 

Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico. — Work  is  now  under  way  by 
the  Grant  Brothers  Construction  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Rosa  river,  Mex.,  to  Tepic,  33 
miles.  The  line  has  been  located  from  Tepic  to  Magdalena,  102.5 
miles.     (November  18,  p.  986.) 

Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario. — According  to  press  re- 
ports, this  company  will  build  a  branch  from  Kelso,  Ont.,  to 
Porcupine,  32  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  about 
$450,000  to  build  the  line. 

Temple-Northwestern. — Work  is  now  under  way  by  D.  J. 
Grigsby,  Temple,  Tex.,  from  Messer  to  Gatesville,  32  miles.  An 
extension  is  projected  from  Gatesville  to  Hico,  42  miles.  W.  E. 
Dozier,  general  manager.  Temple.     (September  23,  p.  559.) 

Trinity  Valley  &  Northern. — Surveys  are  being  made  for  an 
extension  to  Lamb,  Tex.,  7.5  miles. 

Union  Pacific. — Work,  is  under  way  by  Kilpatrick  Brothers, 
Beatrice,  Neb.,  as  follows :  from  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  to  coal 
fields,  9.70  miles,  also  from  Dent,  Colo.,  to  Fort  Collins,  24.75 
miles. 

Union  Radial  Railway. — A  grading  contract  has  been  given 
to  Reagan,  Lynch  &  Co.,  for  work  from  a  point  two  miles  from 
Juniata,  Pa.,  to  Bitner,  in  Fayette  countj',  two  miles.  The  com- 
pany's men  is  laying  the  track. 

Western  Pacific. — Plans  are  said  to  have  been  approved  for 
building  from  Oakland,  Cal.,  through  Santa  Clara  county,  into 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.     Siirveys  have  been  made. 

Winston-Salem  Southbound. — According  to  press  reports, 
track  laying  work  is  nearing  completion,  on  this  line  which  is 
being  built  from  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  south  to  Wadesboro, 
88  miles.  The  line  will  be  used  jointly  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  O.  H.  P.  Cornell,  chief  engi- 
neer, Winston-Salem.     (September  30,  page  600.) 

WooDviLLE  Railroad. — This  company  has  surveys  under  way 
for  a  line  from  Shaw,  Fla.,  to  Crawfordville,  11  miles.  T.  M. 
Hall,  president  and  general  manager,  Woodville. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY   NOTES. 


The  terms  of  the  contract  have  been  approved  for  building  a 
section  of  the  Minas  Western  Railway  of  Brazil,  between 
Henrique,  Galvao,  and  Kilometer  45,  on  the  Goyaz  line. 

The  Danish  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  asked  for  a  credit 
of  about  $1,320,000,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  rolling  stock  for 
the  State  Railways.  About  one-third  of  this  amount  will  be 
spent  for  the  purchase  of  23  locomotives,  for  which  bids  will  be 
asked  later. 

Every  province  of  Costa  Rica  is  now  reached  by  railways, 
with  the  exception  of  Guanacaste.  There  are  now  in  actual 
operation  in  Costa  Rica  405  miles  of  line,  of  which  69  miles 
are  owned  by  the  government  and  the  remainder  by  private 
companies. 

The  newspapers  of  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  announce  that  the 
extension  of  the  Paraguayan  Central  Railway  from  its  present 
terminus  at  Yuty  (157  miles)  from  the  capital,  to  Villa  En- 
carnacion,  on  the  Alto  Parana,  is  nearly  completed. 

The  British  minister  to  Argentina,  who  is  also  credited  to 
Paraguay,  traveled  in  October  from  Hucnos  Aires  to  .'\suncion 
by  the  Fntrc  Rios  and  Paraguayan  Central  lines.  The  distance 
between  end  of  the  railway  on  the  former  road  and  Posadas, 
on  the  Alto  Parana,  as  well  as  that  between  Villa  Encarnacion 
and  the  end  of  the  line  on  the  Praguayan  Central  was  covered 
on  horseback.    The  whole  journey  occupied  four  days. 

The  present  rolling  stock  of  the  Paraguayan  Central  has  been 
bought  by  the  Argentine  government  and  will  be  transferred  to 
its  railway  in  Patagonia.  New  cars  and  i-n|j:inos,  which  re- 
placed the  old  and  which  are  of  English  maiuif;icturo,  have 
begun  to  arrive,  although  the  low  water  in  the  Parana  river 
prevented  their  prompt  delivery;  20  locomotives,  26  cars  and  229 
trucks  are   being  put   in  operation. 
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Battutaii  iKtuaitcial  ?Cciui5. 


Atlaniic  Souiu  St4imK.— Uiiilcr  (uicclo»urc  of  the  iiiortKiiRc 
iccuriiiK  $l,iyi.5(X)  4  per  cent.  ImjiuU,  the  pruiiirty  was  solil 
to  representative*  of  the  rcort{ani/ation  coniniitlcc. 

Rh-T  Kaiij«'iad  &  SrocK  Yahus  Company— Sec  Indianapolis 
Union. 

Boston  Raii.hoad  IIoiimnc.  Co— A  petition  lias  been  Cilcil  with 
the  secretary  of  stale  of  Mass.ichusctts  askiuR  for  IcKisl.ilioii 
to  permit  the  stale  of  Mas.s.uliusclls  to  buy  and  bold  slock  or 
bonds  of  the  Hoston  Railroad  lloldinn  Company,  and  to  hold 
any  stock  of  the  Hoston  &  Maine  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
trolled by  the  lIoldiiiR  company,  and  to  buy  one-half  interest  in 
the  Boston  &  Albany,  or  one-half  interest  in  the  Hoston, 
Revere  Heach  &  Lynn.  Sec  also  Boston  under  Railroad 
Structures. 

Brooklyn  Rapid  iRANStT. — Justice  Le  Boucf  has  reduced  the 
valuation  for  1905  of  the  State  Board  of  Ta.\  Commissioners 
of  New  York  for  special  franchise  taxes  on  the  Brofiklyn 
Rapid  Transit  from  $1,3(15,842  to  $334,538.  The  court  allows  a 
reduction  in  addition  to  ordinary  wear  and  tear  for  "obsoles- 
cence for  inade(|uacy  of  railway  equipment  not  yet  sustained, 
but  capable  of  reasonable  ascertainment  for  the  future."  The 
court  says  that  wrecks  of  many  public  service  corporations 
scattered  throughout  the  state  would  not  be  seen  to-day  if  this 
principle  had  been  applied  to  their  accounting. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &•  Dayton. — The  terms  of  the  exchange 
offered  to  holders  of  the  $2,728,000  Dayton  &  Michigan  con- 
solidated first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  January  1,  1881- 
January  1,  1911,  are  announced  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New 
York,  as  follows:  Holders  who  deposit  their  bonds  before 
December  15,  1910,  will  receive  $5  in  cash  per  $1,000  bond,  in- 
terest on  their  bonds  to  maturity  and  new  bonds  at  par,  having 
the  same  lien  as  the  old  bonds  but  bearing  4'/2  per  cent,  in- 
terest and  maturing  January  1,  1931. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — Options  have  been  se- 
cured, it  is  said,  on  1,700  acres  of  newly  discovered  coal  lands 
lying  about  10  miles  from  WiJkesbarre,  Pa. 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton. — Principal  and  interest  on  the  gen- 
eral mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  has  formally  been  declared  due. 
This  action  is  taken  preliminary  to  foreclosure  proceedings. 

Detroit  &  Mackinac. — .'Xn  initial  dividend  of  Zyi  per  cent,  has 
been  declared  on  the  $2,000,000  common  stock.  The  regular 
semi-annual  dividend  of  2]/i  per  cent,  has  been  declared,  pay- 
able January  3,  on  the  $950,000  preferred  stock. 

Ejue. — An  issue  of  $5,000,000  short  term  notes,  due  December  1, 
has  been  extended,  presumably  for  less  than  one  year.  The 
notes  are  secured  by  Erie  &  Jersey  (Guymard  cut-ofT)  bonds. 

Florida  E.vst  Coast. — In  listing  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change $10,000,000  first  mortgage  4J4  per  cent,  bonds,  the  rail- 
way company  says  that  $10,000,000  bonds  represents  "less  than 
one-third  of  tlie  actual  cash  cost  of  the  railway  to  date,  the 
remainder  of  the  cost  having  been  met  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  company's  common  stock  and  general  mortgage  income 
bonds."  There  is  $20,000,000  income  bonds  and  $3,000,000 
stock  outstanding. 

Fort  Smith  &  \Vestern. — The  holders  of  the  securities  of  the 
Fort  Smith  &  Western  and  the  Sans  Bois  Coal  Company  have 
been  asked  to  deposit  their  securities  with  a  protective  commit- 
tee which  has  been  formed,  consisting  of  W.  L.  Brown,  A.  W. 
Mellon,  Colgate  Hoyt,  W.  H.  Canniflf,  W.  G.  Mather,  J.  J. 
Sullivan,  George  S.  Russell,  James  H.  Hoyt,  S.  H.  Tolles,  C.  C. 
Bolton  and  A.  C.  Dustin.  The  road  runs  from  Guthrie,  Okla., 
to  Fort  Smith,  Indian  Territory — 196  miles.  There  are 
$6,240,000  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  and  $452,408  equip- 
ment trust  certificates  outstanding.  Interest  on  the  bonds  has 
been  unpaid  since  October  1,  1907.  The  committee  is  given 
power  to  act  in  case  of  receivership. 

Illinois  Central. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  Kentucky,  holding 
that  the  franchise  taxes  for  1897  on  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio  & 
Southwestern   (leased  to  the  Illinois  Central)   are  legal.     The 


contention  of  the  slate  wai  that  the  agrcctncnt  made  by  the 
Kentucky  tax  commissioners  to  remit  two  years'  franchise 
taxes  if  ihc  Illinois  Central  would  pay  the  1899  taxes  and  suc- 
ceeding years  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  tax  commissioners, 

Iniiianai-oli.s  Union. — The  circuit  court  has  sustained  the 
demurrer  of  the  defendants  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  Indiana 
prosecuting  attorney  to  annul  the  charters  of  the  Indianapolis 
Union  and  the  Belt  Railroad  &  Stock  Yards  Company,  on  the 
ground  that  the  999-year  lease  of  the  Belt  railway  to  the  Union 
railway  violated  the  law  of  1882. 

l.oui.sviM.E  &  Nashville.— Suit  has  been  filed  by  the  state  of 
Kentucky  against  the  Ixniisville  &  Nashville  for  $640,000  fran- 
chise taxes  on  property  alleged  to  have  been  fraudulently 
omitted  by  the  road  in  its  report  to  the  auditor  in  the  last  five 
years. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis.- A  complaint  has  been 
filed  with  the  railway  commission  of  Georgia  claiming  that  the 
terms  of  the  lease  of  the  Western  &  Atlantic  to  the  Nashville, 
C'haltanooga  &  St.  Louis  were  not  being  complied  with,  be- 
cause the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  applies  southern 
classification  rates  between  Georgia  points  and  Chattanooga 
which  are  higher  than  the  local  rates  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sion. The  Western  &  Atlantic  is  owned  by  the  state  of 
Georgia. 

Norfolk  Southern. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  en- 
tered a  decree  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  confirming  the  sale  of  the  road 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Southern  on  December  7  last  and  has  di- 
rected the  manner  of  applying  the  $8,500,000  received  from  the 
new  company,  the  Norfolk  Southern,  as  the  purchase  price  of 
the  property.  This  distribution  is  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
organization plan. 

Northern  Central. — Suit  has  been  brought  by  the  Waters  min- 
ority committee  to  prevent  the  999-year  lease  of  the  Northern 
Central  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Northern  Central,  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  &  Baltimore  and  the  Columbia  &  Port  Deposit 
all  operate  parallel  lines,  and  that  the  proposed  lease  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law. 

Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. — See 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation. 

Oregon  Railroad  &  NAviCATioN.^Stockholdcrs  are  to  vote  De- 
cember 22  on  the  question  of  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  on  the  question  of  dissolving  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company. 

Third  Avenue  Railroad. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission has  denied  for  the  second  time  the  application  of  the 
bondholders'  committee  for  a  releasing  in  regard  to  the  re- 
organization plan  which  the  committee  has  disapproved  of. 
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The  Assam  Bengal  Railway  of  India  is  asking  tenders  for 
rails  and  track  fastenings  for  its  betterment  and  extension 
work. 

It  is  said  that  all  the  railway  lines  in  Spain  working  in  con- 
nection with  the  Portuguese  railways  have  been  affected  by  the 
strike  of  the  employees  of  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the 
line  to  Caceres. 

The  Turkish  government  has  opened  public  bids  for  the  build- 
ing and  operation  of  a  system  of  electric  tramways  in  the  city 
of  Constantinople.  The  plans  for  building  the  last  section  of  the 
Rosario-Cruz  line,  submitted  by  the  Argentine  Central  Railway 
to  the  government,  have  been  approved. 

Bids  are  open  for  building  a  railway  from  Beeza,  Spain,  to 
Alcatraz,  via  Ubeda  and  Villaca  Rillo.  The  railway  is  to  be 
built  principally  for  military  reasons.  It  is  to  be  single  track, 
meter  gage,  and  clearances,  weight  of  rail,  etc.,  must  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  permit  the  transportation  of  artillery.  The  con- 
tract for  building  the  line  is  open  to  Spanish  firms  only,  but 
some  of  the  materials  required  may  have  to  be  obtained  out- 
side of  Spain. 


M^npplxj  (Erade  M^ecti^n. 


The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  De- 
cember 27  for  lumber  and  mechanical  bond  steel  rods.  (Cir. 
613.) 

John  H.  Barker,  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company, 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  died  on  December  2  of  pneumonia,  compli- 
cated with  kidney  trolible. 

The  McKeen  Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  com- 
pleted a  second  55-foot  gasoline  motor  car  for  the  Woodstock 
&  Sycamore  Traction  Company,  which  will  be  put  in  service  at 
once  at  Sycamore,  111. 

Edgar  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  England,  announce  the  ap- 
pointment of  Schrock  &  Squires,  291  Pearl  street.  New  York, 
as  eastern  agents  for  the  company's  high  grade  tool  steels,  a 
large  stock  of  which  will  be  carried  by  them  in  their  warehouse 
*t*  insul»e  prompt  delivery. 

f  The  Chisholm  &  Moore  Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of 
.the  Cyclone  chain  hoist,  which  was  described  on  page  1100  of 
December  2  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  are  located  at 
Lakeside  avenue  and  East  Forty-ninth  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
instead  of  at  Chicago,  as  stated  in  the  article. 

The  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  New  York,  announces 
the  removal  of  its  offices  at  85  Shelden  street,  Houghton,  Mich., 
to  more  commodious  and  convenient  quarters  at  96  Shelden 
street.  S.  T.  Harris,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  company 
for  a  number  of  years,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  new  offices. 

F.  S.  Gassaway,  manager  of  the  New  York  branch  office  of 
the  Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  main  office  as  general  manager  of  sales. 
In  addition  to  the  New  York  office,  this  company  maintains 
branches  at  Detroit,   Chicago  and  Mexico  City. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Steel 
Foundries,  Chicago,  W.  D.  Sargent  and  E.  F.  Goltra  were  re- 
elected directors.  George  E.  Scott,  third  vice-president,  was 
elected  second  vice-president,  succeeding  W.  W.  Butler,  resigned. 
R.  H.  Ripley  succeeds  Mr.  Scott  as  third  vice-president. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Union  Switch  & 
Signal  Company  will  be  held  December  14,  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  from 
$2,500,000  to  $5,000,000.  The  proposal  of  the  directors  is  that 
new  stock  may  be  issued  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  in  pay- 
ment of  dividends  or  to  the  stockholders  for  cash. 

The  Vanadium  Mines  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  build- 
ing an  extensive  plant  at  Rankin,  Pa.,  for  the  reduction  of  vana- 
dium from  ore  mined  in  New  Mexico.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
only  deposit  of  vanadium  as  yet  discovered  in  this  country.  The 
new  plant  will  be  placed  in  operation  about  February  IS.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  A.  P.  Bement,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
and  W.  A.  Donitz,  C.  R.  Miller  and  Thomas  M.  Benner,  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Railway  Specialty  &  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  an- 
nounces that,  on  December  1,  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
P.  &  M.  Co.  in  order  to  eliminate  the  confusion  arising  from 
the  number  of  similar  names  in  the  supply  trade.  This  com- 
pany manufactures  and  sells  the  P.  &  M.  anti-rail-creeper,  and 
in  choosing  a  new  name  it  was  thought  best  to  adopt  one  which 
would  identify  the  company  with  its  chief  product.  The  offices 
of  the  company  are  in  the  Monadnock  building,  Qiicago. 

Thomas  F.  Downing,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Chicago 
Car  Heating  Company,  Chicago,  died  on  Monday,  December  5, 
from  cerebral  hciiiorrhnge,  resulting  from  a  street  car  accident 
last  June.  Mr.  Downing  was  30  years  old  and  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  company  since  its  organization  in  1903.  His 
business  career  began  on  leaving  high  school  at  the  age  of  15 
years,  as  office  boy  for  F.ghcrt  11.  Gold,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, with  whom  he  has  been  associated  ever  since.  Mr. 
Downing'*  rise  to  the  pf)sifion  of  secretary  and  treasurer  was 
stearjy  and  rapid.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  mind  and  of 
a  cheerful  disposition,  and  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  many 
friends. 


Julius  E.  French. 


Julius  E.  French,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Railway  Steel-Spring  Company,  New  York,  died  at  the  home  of 
his    daughter    in    Cleveland,    Ohio,    December    2,    following    an 

operation  performed 
just  four  weeks  before. 
With  his  death  the  com- 
pany has  lost,  within 
less  than  four  months, 
two  of  its  founders.  In 
fact,  Mr.  French  and 
some  of  his  associates 
have  been  looked  upon 
as  founders  of  the  rail- 
way supply  business, 
having  been  identified 
with  it  long  before  it 
was  able  to  walk  alone. 
Mr.  French  had  a  large 
acquaintance,  and  his 
loss  will  be  felt.  He  was 
a  most  active  and  broad 
minded  man,  forceful, 
naturally  a  leader,  and  a 
sympathetic  and  gener- 
ous friend.  Mr.  French 
was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Perry,  Ohio,  74 
years  ago.  He  attended 
country  school  and  a 
New  York  academy,  his  parents  having  planned  for  him  a  pro- 
fessional life.  This,  however,  was  not  to  his  liking;  and  at  the 
age  of  18  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  general  store  at  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  which  he  later  bought.  His  history  as  a  railway  supply 
man  dates  back  to  the  early  'seventies,  when  with  Wilson 
Dodge  and  R.  K.  Winslow,  he  formed  the  Winslow  Car  Roofing 
Company,  of  Cleveland.  In  1882  he  organized  the  Paige  Car 
Wheel  Company,  which,  in  1897.  was  consolidated  with  several 
other  concerns  into  the  Steel  Tired  Wheel  Company,  with  Mr. 
French  as  president.  Five  years  later  the  Railway  Steel-Spring 
Company  was  organized,  and  Aaron  French,  who,  incidentally, 
was  in  no  way  related  to  Julius  E.  French,  was  made  chair- 
man and  Julius,  or  "Jules,"  as  he  was  more  frequently  called, 
was  elected  president.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  1902,  the 
Steel  Tired  \\'heel  Company  became  a  part  of  the  Railway  Steel- 
Spring  Company.  Aaron  French  lived  but  a  few  months  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  Railway  Steel-Spring  Company ;  but  the 
office  of  chairman  of  tiie  board  of  directors  was  not  filled  until 
March.  1S06,  when  Julius  E.  French  was  elected.  Mr.  French 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  also  a  director  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Railway  Steel-Spring  Company,  and  a 
director  in  several  other  concerns,  including  the  .\merican  Loco- 
motive Company,  and  Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofing  Company. 

TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 

Valves. — A  folder  from  Jenkins  Bros.,  New  York,  tells  why 
they  believe  their  valves  are  better  than  others. 

Brill  Cars. — A  92  page,  6  by  9  in.,  cloth  bound  catalogue  has 
been  published  by  The  J.  G.  Brill  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
which  illustrates  and  gives  general  data  for  a  large  number  of 
representative  city  and  interurban  cars  and  trucks  that  have 
been  built  within  the  past  two  years. 

Treatment  of  Boiler  Feed  Waters. — A  booklet  on  this  subject 
from  the  Dearborn  Drug  &  Chemical  Works,  of  Chicago,  di-s- 
cusses  the  effect  on  the  boiler  of  different  substances  found  in 
water,  and  explains  the  Dearborn  methods  of  studying  and 
treating  the  water  to  neutralize  or  overcome  the  injurious  effects. 

.S"i\Mi(i/.f.  — Bulletin  No.  4786  from  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany describes  a  simple  and  reliable  motor  signal  having  a  sig- 
nal mechanistn  suitable  for  either  two  or  three  position  opera- 
tion in  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  quadrant.  Tliis  standard 
mechanism  is  also  applicable  to  cither  top  or  bottom  mast  opera- 
tion with  tint  slinlit  mndiricalinns.     The  bulletin  contains  nearly 
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the  »iKii.>l  and  a  dctuiird  dmcriptitm  <>(  the  ligiial  and  a|i|)ar.itiii 
tmcd  ill  ciiniiectii>it  with  itn  operation. 

RAILWAY   8TRUCTURC8. 

Altoow.  I'a  -  ( )lijr>.tii>n  h.it  l)ccii  iimiIi-  liy  ihr  IVii!i<iylvnnia 
Kailronil  aiitl  the  Amcnciin  Railway  Coiiipany  to  thr  plant  pre- 
pared by  tlir  city  ciiRineer  of  .Mtoona  for  ihc  Kew  .Seventh  street 
bridge,  and  another  conference  will  be  held.  >.Jnder  .1  previous 
aRrceineiit  the  two  railways  and  the  city  assume  an  equal  share 
of  the  cost. 

ButiNG  City,  Aimska. — Sec  .Maska  Northwestern  under  Kail- 
way  Construction. 

Boston.  Mass. — .-X  petition  h.is  been  tiled  with  the  secretary  of 
st.itc  of  .Mas'sai-husolts  askiiiK  lor  permission  to  permit  the  state 
to  build  a  double-track  tunnel  and  ct|uip  it  for  r.iilway  o|)cration 
from  East  Boston,  under  ili^-  IkoIdt,  1,1  Smiili  lio^inn  iluncc 
to  South  Franiingham. 

Dkyden,  N.  V. — The  New  N^'ik  I'iiIiIk-  Scivuc  (  ciMiiin-.si()n, 
Second  district,  has  ordered  the  elimination  of  the  highway 
gr&dc  cros^inj;  on  tho  L.'ihigh  Valley  near  Varna  station  m  the 
town  of  Dr>dcn,  Tompkins  county.  The  highway  is  to  be  car- 
ried over  the  railway  by  an  over  grade  crossinij;,  the  clearance 
to  be  not  less  than  22  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  rail. 

GowANDA,  X.  Y. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
Second  district,  has  ordered  the  Eric  Railroad  to  remove  the  ex- 
isting passenger  and  freight  station  at  Gowanda,  and  build  a 
new  passenger  station  on  the  site.  The  new  station  is  to  be  26 
ft.  wide  antl  72  ft.  long.  Work  is  to  be  started  in  the  spring  of 
1911,  and  is  expected  to  be  fini,«hed  by  August. 

Hutchinson,  Kan. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has 
prepared  plans  for  a  new  roundhouse,  car  repair  shops,  coal  chute 
and  switching  yards. 

HuNTiNGTo.v,  X.  Y. — The  Public  Service  Commission,  Second 
district,  has  ordered  the  elimination  of  the  Comae  and  Crab 
Meadow  road  grade  crossing  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  east 
of  East  Xorthport.  in  the  town  of  Huntington.  The  highway 
is  to  be  carried  over  the  railway  on  an  overhead  highway  bridge. 

Lawton,  Okla. — The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  is  to  build  a 
new  four-stall  roundhouse  40  ft.  x  160  ft.  The  building  will  also 
contain  a  machine  shop  and  blacksmith  shop. 

Las  Vegas,  Xev. — The  Salt  Lake,  San  Pedro  &  Los  Angeles 
is  reported  to  have  prepared  plans  for  a  freight  house,  round- 
house and  machine  shop  to  be  built  at  Las  Vegas. 

Le  Ray.  X.  Y.— See  Pamelia,  N.  Y. 

Liberty',  X.  Y. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
Second  district,  hns  ordered  the  elimination  of  the  grade  cross- 
ing on  the  Xew  York,  Ontario  &  Western  near  Youngs  gap, 
in  Liberty.  The  highway  is  to  be  carried  over  the  railway  tracks 
by  an  over  grade  crossing  on  a  metal  bridge. 

Los  AxcELES,  Cal. — Plans  have  been  filed  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Pacific  Electric,  for  a  drawbridge  to  be  built 
over  the  channel  between  the  turning  basin  and  west  basin  in 
San  Pedro  harbor.  The  bridge  is  to  be  of  the  direct  lifting  type, 
with  180-ft.  clear  spans. 

OcDEN,  Utah. — It  is  reported  that  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
expects  to  build  a  $50,000  freight  house. 

Pamei-ia,  X.  Y. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
Second  district,  has  ordered  that  the  highways  in  the  town  of 
Pamelia,  on  the  new  cut-off  being  built  between  Sanfords,  N.  Y., 
and  W.itertown  by  the  Rome,  VVatertown  &  Ogdensburg,  shall 
be  carried  under  the  grade  of  the  railway  in  subways,  and  that 
the  crossing  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  towns  of  Pamelia 
and  Le  Ray  is  to  be  carried  over  the  railway.  The  highway  in 
the  town  of  Le  Ray  is  to  be  carried  under  the  railway  in  a 
subway. 

West  Minster,  B.  C. — The  Canadian  Pacific  has  bought  a 
plot  of  ground  at  Coquitlam,  it  is  said,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
site  for  shops,  roundhouses  and  freight  sheds.  It  is  understood 
that  the  company  will  make  this  place  the  mechanical  head- 
quarters for  the  Pacific  division. 


SJatc  XctUi?. 


'I  III-  ilfiiif  in  llii.t  iiiliimii  wtrt  received  alter  the  clamfied 
dcl'tirlmcnis  were  dosed. 

I  he  Louisville  Ik  N'ashville  lia»  kivcii  a  contract  to  tli<-  \'ti-'.si-i\ 
Steel  Car  (!onipany,  I'iitsbiirKli,  for  <tterl  unflerframrs  for  I.^Jt) 
srterl  cars  which  the  railway  company  in  building  in  its  South 
(.ouisvilli-  and  .\'ew  Decatur  shops.  The  order  involves  approxi- 
mately $-WO,(XXI. 

.'\  press  dispatch  from  Washington  says  that  Chairman  Weeks 
of  Ihc  house  committee  on  post  ofTiccs  expects  to  report  the 
post  offices  a(ipropriatir)n  bill  in  the  near  future  without  any 
provision  changing  the  rates  rjf  jx^stage  on  second  or  fourth 
class  matter  and  without  any  provisifin  for  a  parcels  post.  Mr. 
Weeks  thinks  that  these  provisions  if  made  at  the  current  ses- 
sion will  have  to  he  presented  in  a  separate  measure  or  measures. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  independent  telephone  people  in  the  West,  at  a  hearing  be- 
for  tile  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  December  7,  claimed 
that  tlicy  are  not  compelled  by  the  new  interstate  commerce  law 
to  file  tariffs  of  rates  as  is  required  of  the  railways,  which  are 
likewise  subject  to  the  same  act.  Section  six  of  the  new  law 
sets  forth,  so  they  say  that  charges  for  transportation  sh;ill  be 
placed  on  file  only  with  the  commission. 

A  general  rehabiliation  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  system  has  been 
decided  upon.  The  improvements  will  include  jtrengthening  of 
bridges,  making  cc|uipnient  heavier,  especially  in  locomotives, 
improving  road  bed,  lowering  of  grades,  and  to  some  extent 
straightening  curves.  The  changes  will  be  made  slowly,  but 
systematically ;  improvements  will  be  centered  at  points  of  the 
greatest  need,  including  new  tracking  at  Lynn,  electrification  of 
the  Hoosac  tunnel,  betterment  of  rolling  stock,  and  relaying  rails. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  an  opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Prouty  in  the  case  of  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  et  al. 
V.  Adams  Express  Co.,  finds  that  after  defendant  had  purchased 
the  stock  of  a  competing  express  company  a  lower  rate  via  rail 
and  water  from  Brockton  and  other  points  in  Massachusetts  to 
New  York  City  was  withdrawn  and  the  route  abolished.  On 
petition  of  shippers  asking  that  the  rail-and-water  rate  and 
route  be  restored  and  praying  for  reparation,  it  is  held  that 
the  commission  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  attempt  to  make 
an  order  with  respect  to  all  the  localities  involved,  but  suggests 
to  defendant  that  the  original  route  and  rate  be  restored  or  that 
an  equivalent  rate  be  established  by  some  other  route;  if  defend- 
ant does  not  within  60  days  file  its  tariff  in  obedience  to  this 
suggestion,  the  matter  will  be  set  down  for  further  investigation, 
and  a  definite  order  will  be  made.  Claim  for  reparation  denied. 
The  commission  has  no  authority  to  order  the  rival  company 
which  sold  out  to  defendant  to  restore  this  route  and  rate.  If 
such  authority  resides  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  courts  and  not  in 
the  commission.     (19  I.  C.  C,  539.) 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  handed  down 
a  decision  holding  that  it  is  unnecessary  that  complaints  under 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  involving  freight  rates  on  railways 
should  first  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  before  being  taken  to  the  federal  courts. 
Henry  E.  Meeker,  a  coal  operator  in  the  anthracite  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  brought  suit  against  the  Lehigh  Valley,  charging 
that  the  defendant  and  other  cfcal  carriers  conspired  to  increase- 
the  prices  of  anthracite  coal  at  the  mines  and  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  such  a  sum  as  to  enable  them  to  monopolize 
the  trade  and  commerce  in  anthracite  coal  between  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  and  by  driving  all  independent  shippers  out  of 
business  to  obtain  exclusive  control  of  such  business.  The  Le- 
high Valley  demurred  to  the  complaint  on  the  ground  that  it  did 
not  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action  under  the 
Sherman  law,  in  that  no  specific  damages  were  asked  for,  and 
also  that  the  controversy  was  a  question  of  the  adjustment  of 
freight  rates  which  should  have  been  taken  primarily  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  "The  nature  of  the  injuries,"  says 
the  court,  "is  fairly  set  forth,  and  the  only  inference  possible  from 
the  allegations  is  that  the  damage  arose  as  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  conspiracy  charged." 
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LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


The  Chattanooga  Southern  expects  to  order  some  locomotive 
equipment  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  IVichita  Falls  Route  has  ordered  two  consolidation  and 
one  eight-wheel  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Lake  Superior  Terminal  &  Transfer  has  ordered  two 
eight-coupled  switch  engines  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  has  ordered 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  10  consolidation  and  five 
Pacific  locomotives. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  6-  Pittsburg  is  preparing  specifications 
for  10  locomotives,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  builders  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

CAR    BUILDING. 


The  Swift  Refrigerator  Transportation  Company  will  order  50 
produce  cars. 

The  Kanawha  &  Michigan  is  asking  prices  on  1,000  50-ton 
gondola  cars. 

The  Atlanta  &  West  Point  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for 
passenger  cars.    This  item  is  unconfirmed. 

The  Chattanooga  Southern  expects  to  order  several  hundred 
freight  cars  and  a  number  of  passenger  cars  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &■  Pittsburg  is  preparing  specifications 
for  from  1,500  to  2,000  freight  cars  and  20  passenger  cars.  These 
will  be  submitted  to  manufacturers  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Cold  Blast  Transportation  Company  will  order  25  all-steel 
tank  cars  shortly.  These  cars  have  been  under  consideration  for 
some  weeks,  but  no  definite  action  has  been  taken  as  yet. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  made  a 
contract  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  one  1,000-kw.  and  two  600-kw.  motor 
generator  sets,  and  three  475-kw.  and  six  300-kw.  oil  insulated 
self-cooled  transformers. 

IRON   AND  STEEL. 

The  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  has  an  inquiry  out  for  1,000 
tons  of  rails. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  reported  in  the  market  for  5,000  tons  of 
heavy  section  rails. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  1,500  tons  of 
steel  for  a  bridge  on  the  New  York  division. 

The  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  has  ordered  500  tons  of 
rails  from  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  24,000 
tons  of  rails  from  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  is  reported  to  have  divided  an 
order  for  20,000  tons  of  rails  between  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

The  Western  Maryland,  it  is  reported,  will  award  a  contract 
for  20,000  tons  of  rails  within  60  days.  The  greater  part  of  them 
will  be  used  on  the  new  Cumberland-Connellsville  extension. 

Hill   Steel  Tie   Fastener. 

The  usual  fastening  for  holding  a  rail  to  a  steel  tie  is  an 
ordinary  clip  bolted  to  the  tie,  the  clip  extending  over  the  base 
of  the  rail  far  enough  to  hold  it  firmly.  For  ordinary  work  this 
method  of  fastening  has  been  acceptable,  although  some  track- 
men offer  an  objection  to  it  on  account  of  its  requiring  addi- 
tional tools  to  those  ordinarily  found  in  the  track-men's  kit. 

There  have  been  in  use  this  year,  at  the  Duquesne  steel  works 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  about  2,000 
ties  with  the  rail  fastened  thereon  with  a  cut  spike.  The  tie 
is  the  I-beam  type,  weighing  20  lb.  per  foot,  top  flange  4^-3  in., 
bottom  flange  8  in.,  and  depth  SYi  in.  For  the  ordinary  fast- 
ening, two  square  holes  are  punched  in  the  top  flange  and  two 
in  the  bottom.  The  spike  is  driven  through  the  hole  in  the  top 
flange  info  a  hollow  malleable  iron  casting  filled  with  wood. 
This  casing  has  a  short  lug  on  the  bottom,  which  goes  through 


the  base  of  the  tie  and  tends  to  hold  the  casting  in  place  until 
the  spike  is  driven.  The  hole  in  the  lower  flange  is  punched 
large  enough  so  that  if  a  spike  breaks  off  it  can  be  driven  on 
through  the  tie.  The  malleable  casting  has  a  wall  about  Yt  in. 
thick,  into  which  the  wood  core  is  driven.  The  spike  can  be 
drawn  from  the  tie  with  this  device  with  the  ordinary  claw-bar. 
In  pulling  tests,  with  the  spike  driven  through  the  tie,  it 
was  found  that  it  required  4,900  lbs.  to  remove  the  spike.     The 


Hill  Rail  Fastening. 

hole  was  then  plugged  with  an  ordinary  tie-plug,  and  the 
spike  re-driven,  and  it  was  found  that  it  required  5,000  lbs.  to 
pull  the  spike.  The  hole  was  again  re-plugged  and  this  time 
it  required  5,500  lbs.  to  remove  the  spike.  The  fourth  time  the 
hole  was  plugged,  the  spike  could  not  be  driven  into  the  tie 
without  bending,  and  no  further  tests  were  made.  Driving  the 
plugs  into  the  tie  rapidly  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  malleable 
iron  casting. 

Each  casting  weighs  about  one  pound,  and,  with  the  expense 
of  putting  in  the  wooden  core  and  the  spikes,  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  the  fastening. would  not  run  over  25  cents  per  tie. 

The  photograph  shows  the  track  before  it  was  ballasted.  This 
track   is   on   a    15-deg.   curve,   and    since   ties   were   installed   the 


Ties  and   Fastenings  Before  Ballasting. 

outer  rail  was  t.iken  off  and  a  new  one  placed  thereon,  with  no 
more  delay  to  traffic  than  would  occur  under  ordinary  wood  tie 
conditions.  This  type  of  fastening  should  be  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  steel  tics  laid  in  concrete,  as  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
remove  the  rails  without  interfering  whatever  with  the  founda- 
tion. 

The  device  is  patented  by  W.   H.   Hill,  a  department   super- 
intendent of  the  plant  where  the  ties  arc  installed. 


I>r.  t  Mini.    If..   I'MO 
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SOME  Hew  phases  of  the  threatened  Grand  Trunk-New  Haven 
warfare  in  Xew  England  have  developed.  Many  months 
have  passed  since  the  Grand  Trunk  got  its  charter  from  the 
Rhode  Island  legislature  for  the  extension  of  the  system  from 
Palmer,  Mass.,  to  Providence,  R.  I.  A  preliminary  survey  was 
made,  followed  by  a  new  survey  of  the  Palmer-Providence  route, 
but  thus  far,  apparently,  not  a  spadeful  of  earth  has  been  turned 
or  other  positive  steps  taken  by  the  Grand  Trunk.  But  on  the 
other  side  there  have  been  notes  of  warning.   The  Xew  Haven  is 


to  a»k  authority  of  the  Vermont  lcKi»!aturc  for  power  to  build 
certain  paralleling  linr-t  whiih  will  free  it»  controlled  Botton 
&  Maine  from  all  rli|i(ndcncc  on  the  Grand  Trunks  connecting 
links.  I  he  Hosli-n  tk  .Maine  han  a  buaincitit  of  some  millions  of 
rlcllam  with  ihc  (irand  Trunk  nyntcm,  and  reported  threat*  of 
divcrtiiiK  it,  larKcly  to  the  rival  Canadian  Pacific,  have  un- 
ilnul.lcilly  a  (inner  basis  than  rumor.  Thi-i  is  on  the  New  Eng- 
land side  of  the  border.  On  the  Canadian  side  the  subject  is  still 
inlcrmi.xed  with  politics;  the  Kovernmcnt  is  harassed  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  its  domain  by  the  western  farmers  assailing  the  high 
tariff,  aiul  at  the  other  by  the  maritime  provinces  opposing,  as 
detrimental  to  ihcir  seaports,  railway  extension  into  .New  Eng- 
land. The  New  Haven  railway  authorities  assert  that  it  will  cost 
the  (irand  I  ritnk  $10,(XXMJ(X)  to  get  to  Providence  with  even 
minor  terminal  facilities.  The  Grand  Trunk  people  say  they  can 
get  there  for  half  that  amount,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  win- 
ning a  case  before  the  Massachusetts  Railway  Commission,  from 
whom  the  New  Haven  sought  permission  to  build  a  line  obstruc- 
tive, if  not  fatal,  to  the  Grand  Trunk  project.  Two  outcomes 
now  seem  of  about  equal  probability :  One  is  the  pushing  through, 
sooner  or  later.  Canadian  party  politics  allowing  it,  of  the  Grand 
I  rnnk  enterprise,  during  a  period  of  acute  and  indefinite  war  of 
two  big  railways.  The  other  is  that,  after  a  spell  of  threats,  there 
will  be  a  treaty  based  on  concessions  by  which  the  Grand  Trunk 
surrenders  the  Providence  invasion  for  new  traffic  privileges  in 
Xew  England,  very  likely  reaching  to  New  York.  Incidentally, 
that  old  thorn  in  the  New  Haven  side,  the  holding  of  the  Central 
Vermont  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  may  be  withdrawn. 

Wl'.  published  last  week  a  statistical  exhibit,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
showing  in  full  the  commission's  own  estimate  of  the  earnings 
and  expenses  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  during 
the  past  10  years ;  and  we  published  abstracts  from  similar  state- 
ments for  other  roads.  While  differences  of  opinion  in  account- 
ing theory  are  as  sure  to  be  found,  as  are  creeds  in  religion,  it 
appears  that  the  method  pursued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is,  on  the  whole,  fair.  From  the  statements  that 
have  so  far  been  completed,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  contention  of 
the  roads  in  the  rate  cases  is  strikingly  borne  out  by  these  figures 
compiled  by  the  judges  in  the  case.  There  have  been  two  criti- 
cisins  of  the  method  used  in  preparing  the  figures— one  well 
founded  and  the  other  not.  The  method  of  showing  accumulated 
surplus  has  been  criticised  because  accumulated  surplus  is  net 
in  the  form  of  ca.sh,  but  tnay  be  invested  in  road  and  equipment, 
or  in  other  property.  This  is  a  fact ;  but,  nevertheless,  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  under  the  rulings  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  this  surplus  is  available  for  distribution. 
If  it  is  invested  in  the  property,  it  may  be  distributed  in  the  form 
of  stock  dividends.  There  have  been  any  number  of  instances 
where  roads  have  capitalized  their  accumulated  surplus,  or  have 
paid  large  extra  dividends  out  of  this  surplus.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  in  showing  accumulated  surplus  as  a  profit  and 
loss  surplus  available  for  distribution,  the  commission  was  well 
within  sound  accounting  practice.  In  the  New  York  Central 
figures,  as  in  case  of  the  other  roads,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  showed  "operating  income  from  railway  operation : 
per  cent,  on  cost  of  road  and  equipment"  for  the  10  years,  arriving 
at  this  figure  by  taking  the  ratio  of  operating  income  to  cost  of 
road  and  equipment,  as  shown  on  the  company's  balance  sheet. 
Cost  of  road  and  equipment,  of  course,  means  road  and  equipment 
owned  and  does  not  include  road  and  equipment  leased.  The 
X'ew  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  owns  only  a  little  over  800 
miles  of  road,  while  it  operates  over  3,500  miles.  Operating 
income,  therefore,  is  profit  from  the  operation  of  3,500  miles  of 
road;  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  fair  to  give  a 
ratio  of  this  profit  applied  to  cost  of  road  and  equipment  of  but 
800  miles.  This  ratio,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Xew  York  Central 
was  something  over  9  per  cent.,  is  obviously  misleading :  but  from 
the  returns  made  by  the  roads  it  would  probably  be  quite  im- 
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possible  to  get  at  the  actual  cost  of  road  and  equipment  of  the 
2,700  miles  of  line  operated  but  not  owned.  What  would  appear 
a  fair  way  to  do  would  be  to  subtract  net  rentals  from  operating 
income  and  then  to  get  the  ratio  of  this  net  operating  income  to 
cost  of  road  and  equipment  owned.  If  this  is  done  in  the  case 
of  the  New  York  Central,  it  appears  that  the  road  earned  5.1 
per  cent.,  and  not  9  per  cent,  on  its  cost  of  road  and  equipment. 
Even  this  figure  is  misleading,  however,  if  it  is  not  fully  borne 
in  mind  that  the  earnings  from  the  800  miles  of  line  would  not  be 
5  per  cent,  on  its  cost,  or  anything  like  it,  if  the  company  did 
not  operate  the  other  2,700  miles.  This  fact  becomes  all  the 
more  noticeable  if  the  difference  between  the  5  per  cent.,  as 
shown  by  our  method  of  compilation,  and  that  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  showing  9  per  cent.,  is  analyzed.  It 
appears  that  the  N'ew  York  Central  pays  in  rentals  for  the  oper- 
ation of  2,700  miles  of  line  something  like  310.000,000.  If  the 
rentals,  therefore,  are  all  the  returns  that  the  owners  of  the  2,700 
miles  of  line  get  on  their  property,  this  property  obviously 
must  have  cost  very  much  less  than  the  Xew  York  Central's  800 
miles,  or  else  they  are  getting  an  entirely  inadequate  return  on 
their  investment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  discrepancy  is  prob- 
ably caused  by  the  manner  in  which  returns  are  made. 


OOME  months  ago,  when  the  first  census  returns  for  the 
*~'  American  cities  came  in,  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
marked  urban  drift  of  population,  and  its  relation  to  raihvay 
business.  The  publication  of  the  census  returns  for  the  whole 
country  by  states  now  makes  it  possible  to  study  the  subject  in  a 
broader  way.  It  is  a.xiomatic  that  increased  population  spells 
increased  travel  and  increased  product,  though  they  may  ue  m 
diverse  ratios;  in  one  region,  like  the  far  West,  they  may  mean 
railway  extension ;  in  another  region,  like  the  older  Eastern  states, 
they  may  mean  increased  business  of  old  roads  without  much 
extension  of  lines,  though  with  a  good  many  costly  improvements. 
The  new  census  shows  us  three  regions  of  great  increment  of 
population.  There  is  an  eastern  factory  group  of  states  with 
much  concentration  in  cities,  thus  supplying  both  travel  and  high- 
class  freight  products ;  a  second  group  of  high  increment  com- 
posed largely  of  the  old  slave  states  of  the  South — but  with 
Oklahoma  and  two  or  three  new  states  added — cotton  growers 
mainly,  but  with  stalwart  factory  centres  growing  fast,  and,  as  a 
whole,  a  sure  region  of  considerable  new  railway  enterprise;  a 
third  group,  in  the  central  West,  lowest  in  growth  of  popula- 
tion, where  new  railway  business  must  depend  chiefly  on  the 
product  of  manufacturing  cities;  and,  finally,  that  vast  region, 
with  its  extremely  high  population  increment,  made  up  of  the 
far  West,  including  the  Pacific  slope  and  a  few  states  eastward, 
where  the  railway  is  now  having,  and  will  have  for  some  years 
to  come,  a  large  field  for  expansion.  Its  most  interesting  fact  is 
the  growth  in  the  double  tier  of  states  next  to  or  near  the  Cana- 
dian border  and  west  of  Minnesota: 

Pop.  Pop.  P.  C. 

1910.  1900.  increase. 

Idaho     325,594  161,772  101.3 

Montana    376,053  243,329  54.S 

Oregon     672,765  413,536  62.7 

North    Dakota    577,056  319.146  80.8 

^outh    Dakota    583,888  401.570  45.4 

Wyoming     154,145  92,531  57.0 

Washington     1.141,990  513,103  120.4 

Total     3.831,491  2,144,987  79.7 

To  the  above,  perhaps  California,  with  its  present  population  of 
2,357,449,  an  incn-.-ise  nf  fO.l  per  cent.,  may  he  added.  On  that 
northwest  tier  of  states,  growing  rapidly,  most  of  them  states 
conip.irativejy  new,  with  grcJit  rival  railway  forces  i>n  both  sides 
of  the  border  and  after  crossing  it,  we  are  certain  during  the 
next  rensiis  tlccarlc  tn  see  much  railway  history  ni,ide.  Such 
properties  ;i»  the  St.  I'.utI,  the  Hill  lines,  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  l.ilter  \et  t"  conic,  lie  in  a  region 
where  wc  arc  likely  to  sec,  m  t  railw:iy  prolilcins  only,  lint  others 
that  are  politicil  and  international. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    APPOINTMENTS. 

PRESIDENT  T.-KFT  has  made  up  the  Commerce  Court  (as  an- 
nounced in  our  news  column)  by  putting  at  the  head  of  it 
Chairman  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  by 
appointing  for  the  other  four  places  federal  judges,  or  men  who 
have  had  experience  as  judges.  Mr.  Knapp  is  the  only  one  of  the 
five  who  has  had  extensive  experience  in  transportation  matters. 
This  course  of  the  President  was  almost  compulsory,  as  he  could 
net  appoint  two  judges  of  the  new  court  from  the  same  judicial 
circuit,  since  after  serving  their  terms  the  members  become 
circuit  court  judges.  Under  that  limitation  he  could  hardly  be 
e-xpected  to  find  many  railway  experts.  The  vacancy  on  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  one  other  vacancy  there, 
are  filled  by  the  appointment  of  two  men  well  known  to  railway 
officers.  The  new  chairman  of  the  commission  will  be  selected 
by  the  members  themselves.  It  is  understood  that  Messrs. 
Prouty  and  Lane  were  offered  places  on  the  Commerce  Court 
(Mr.  Prouty  for  the  five  year  term)  and  that  they  declined; 
and  the  declinations,  it  is  said,  were  due  largely  or  wholly  to  the 
importunities  of  shippers  who  insisted  that  these  two  remain  on 
the  commission  to  take  part  in  deciding  the  important  cases  now 
pending  there. 

If  Mr.  Knapp  had  been  given  this  promotion  any  time  prior  to 
November  22  the  news  of  it  would  have  been  received  with 
approval  by  all  who  have  closely  followed  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  It  happened,  however,  that  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Railway  Business  Association  was  held  in 
New  York  on  the  date  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Knapp  made  a  speech 
there;  that  in  that  speech  he  outlined  the  policy  that  he  thought 
ought  to  be  followed  in  the  regulation  of  railways ;  and  that  the 
shippers  and  their  lawyers  who  are  engaged  in  trying  to  prevent 
advances  in  freight  rates  did  not  agree  with  what  he  said.  As 
they  did  not  agree  with  it,  of  course  they  said  that  Mr.  Knapp 
was  pro-railway,  and,  therefore,  there  has  been  some  criticism 
of  his  promotion. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Knapp  has  been  criticised.  For 
many  years  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  its  indi- 
vidual members  have  been  seeking  to  secure  extension  of  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  railways.  In  order  to  support  their  demands 
they  have  had  to  criticise  shortcomings  of  railway  management ; 
and  some  of  them  have  voiced  criticisms  which  have  been  re- 
garded, at  least  by  railway  managers,  as  improper  and  unjust. 
This  past  attitude  of  the  commission  has  created  the  impression 
in  many  minds  that  it  is  its  business  constantly  to  attack  and 
harass  the  railways.  So  when  Mr.  Knapp  got  up  and  outlined 
a  constructive  policy,  not  for  further  extending  the  commission's 
regulatory  authority,  but  for  protecting  the  railways  and  fostering 
their  development,  the  shippers,  whose  idea  of  the  commission's 
duty  appears  to  be  that  it  cught  always  to  decide  cases  in  favor 
of  the  shippers  unless  the  railways  prove  their  case  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  began  to  assail  Mr.  Knapp  as  unfair.  His 
Railway  Business  .-Vssociation  speech  was  rather  favorable  to 
the  railways,  but  if  there  was  any  impropriety  in  making  it  we 
can  cite  scores  of  instances  where  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission have  been  guilty  of  far  greater  improprieties.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  commission  is  an  administrative  as  well  as  a 
judicial  body.  .'\s  an  administrative  body,  it  is  not  only  its  right 
hut  its  duty  to  consider  not  merely  what  is  a  constitutional  policy 
of  regulation  of  railways  but  also  what  policy  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  welfare;  and  its  members  have  as  nuich  right  to  havi- 
opinions  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  and  to  express  them  as  havi- 
members  of  Congress,  from  which  body  the  commission  derive^ 
its  delegated  administrative  powers,  llic  shippers  are  quite  will 
ing  to  have  the  commissioners  remember  thai  they  arc  members 
of  an  adminisfrativi:  body  when  they  think  tliat  railways  ought 
to  be  denounced  or  prosecuted,  but  they  want  them  to  consider 
themselves  members  of  only  a  judicial  body  when  they  are  di-- 
posed  to  say  anything   favorable   to  the  railways. 

Mr.  Knapp  is  the  ranking  member  of  the  commission  in  point 
of  service,  having  been  appointed  in  1891,  while  Commissiomr 
Clements,  who  ranks  next  in  point  of  service,  was  appointed  tlu' 
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iirM  yr.ir.  lie  liiu  been  a  viKoroiii  atlvocatc  f)f  the  variou.i  act* 
that  have  been  pai^nl  to  extciul  the  regulating  authority  of  the 
C(>nuiii<i)iion. 

t)f  hix  K^at  ami  |iciiiliar  ciualiJicatiniii  (or  chief  justice  of 
the  Comnicrce  Court,  there  ran  be  little  question.  He  is  a  lawyer 
by  profession.  Mis  public  utterances  show  that  he  is  not  a  mere 
ca.se  lawyer,  but  that  he  is  a  philosophical  lawyer  who  honors 
the  (IcKrce  of  I.I..n.  conferred  on  him  by  by  his  Alma  Mater  in 
1S*>.>  While  the  commission  is  an  administrative  body,  it  is  also 
in  a  very  im|H>rtant  sense  a  judicial  bo<ly.  Its  main  function  is 
the  dctcrminatirn  of  reasonable  rates,  and  the  courts  have  held 
that  this  is  distinctly  a  judicial  function.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conuuission,  not  onjy  in  rcKulatiuR  rates  but  in  rcRulatiuK 
other  phases  of  the  railway  business,  constantly  runs  close  to,  if 
it  docs  not  encounter,  various  constitutional  limitations.  In  this 
fact  is  to  be  fcuntl  the  only  justification  for  the  commission  hav- 
ing in  the  past  been  maiidy  composed  of  lawyers.  But  a  knowl- 
edge of  law  without  a  knowledge  of  political  science,  political 
economy  and  practical  railway  aflfairs  docs  not  (it  a  man  for  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  has  to 
acquire  these  other  kinds  of  knowledge  if  he  is  to  be  a  fit  com- 
missioner. Mr.  Knapp  has  acquired  and  possesses  these  various 
kinds  of  learning  to  a  degree  exceeding  perhaps  any  other  man 
in  the  I'nitcd  States.  Now,  these  are  the  very  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge that  are  requisite  to  equip  for  membership  on  the  Commerce 
G-iurt,  for  this  court  is  to  hear  only  appeals  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Besides  the  requisite  equipment  of 
knowledge  acquired  by  such  an  experience,  Mr.  Knapp  has  to  a 
marked  degree  the  judicial  temperament  and  the  ability  to  write 
dear,  forcible  English. 

Balthasar  Henry  Meyer,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Knapp  as  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  men  for  his  duties  ever  appointed  to  the  commission. 
Perhaps  he  is  the  best  equipped.  He  was  a  profound  student  of 
and  an  interesting,  learned  and  fair  writer  on  railway  economics 
and  government  regulation  of  railways  for  years  before  he  was 
appointed  in  June,  1905,  a  member  of  the  railway  commission  of 
Wisconsin.  After  serving  two  years  on  the  commission  he  was 
appointed  in  1907  to  succeed  John  Barnes  as  its  chairman.  As  a 
member  and  as  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  commission,  he  has 
done  work  which  has  merited  and  received  the  warmest  praise 
from  shippers,  railway  officers  and  the  public. 

A  good  many  officers  of  the  railw'ays  operating  in  Wisconsin 
differ  from  him  in  tlieir  theoretical  opinions  regarding  the  way 
that  railway  rates  ougin  to  be  made  and  regulated.  Mr.  Meyer 
goes  farther  in  advocating  the  cost  of  service  theory  of  rate- 
making  than  they  can  follow  him.  But  they  recognize  the  fact 
that  in  him  the  state  of  Wisconsin  has  had  a  railway  regulating 
official  who,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  has  been  influenced 
only  by  what  as  an  economist  and  a  statesman — for  he  deserves 
the  name — he  has  believed  to  be  lawful  and  in  the  interest  of 
public  policy ;  that  he  never  put  his  ear  to  the  ground  before 
rendering  a  decision  to  find  out  if  it  would  further  his  political 
ambitions,  because  he  had  no  political  ambitions ;  and  that  rather 
than  render  what  he  believed  an  unfair  decision  he  would  quit 
the  commission.  Recognizing  him  to  be  this  sort  of  regulating 
official,  and  finding  that  whenever  he  wrote  an  opinion  for  the 
commission  he  always  gave  some  sound  and  usually  conclusive 
reasons  for  the  decision  at  which  he  arrived,  the  railways  gen- 
erally have  accepted  decisions  when  he  wrote  the  opinions,  even 
though  they  considered  them  much  too  unfavorable  to  the  roads. 
It  is  often  said  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  both  by 
railway  officers  and  shippers,  that  it  is  a  political  body.  ■  If  this 
li.TS  been  true  in  the  past,  it  is  apt  to  be  less  true  so  long  in  the 
future  as  Mr.  Meyer  belongs  to  it.  While  he  has  specialized  on 
railway  economics,  he  has  an  international  reputation  in  the  entire 
broad  field  of  economic  investigation  and  writing.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  heretofore  has  been  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  lawyers.  It  will  be  refreshing  and  valuable  to 
have  in  its  membership  a  leading  political  economist. 

C    C.   McChord,  who  has  been  appointed  an   Interstate  Com- 


merce commissioner,  succeeding  Francis  M.  Cockrcll,  served  for 
a  number  of  years  as  chairman  of  the  Kentucky  Railroad  Com- 
mission and  was  defeated  for  rc-clcction  to  the  commission  in 
the  fall  of  1907.  If  one  were  to  judge  entirely  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Chord's  speeches  during  his  campaign  for  election  to  the  office  of 
r.'iilway  cnnimissioncr,  he  would  gel  the  impression  of  a  radical, 
strongly  antagonistic  to  railways;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
i.s  a  quite  erroneous  impression.  Mr.  McChord's  speeches  were 
for  piditical  purposes.  Without  doubting  the  sincerity  of  the 
man,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  his  attacks  on  railways  were 
all  made  in  the  heat  of  political  controversy,  while  as  a  com- 
missioner he  was  always  honest  and,  on  the  whole,  just.  He  is 
a  man  of  strong  opinions,  with  strong  likes  and  dislikes.  When 
once  convinced  of  the  rights  in  a  given  case  he  is  apt  to  disregard 
further  argument  and  to  uphold  what  he  believes  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  McChord  is  an  able  lawyer,  but  hardly  a  man 
of  a  judicial  turn  of  mind.  He  is  a  practical  man,  with  little  of 
the  student,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  native  shrewdness.  While 
he  wa's  chairman  of  the  Kentucky  commission,  the  Kentucky 
legislature  passed  a  long  and  short  haul  clause  worded  almost 
exactly  like  the  amended  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  The  question  of  its  enforcement  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  railway  commission,  and  under  Mr. 
McChord  the  commission  decided  to  allow  more  to  be  charged 
for  a  short  haul  than  a  long  haul  in  a  multitude  of  cases  where 
competition  was  effective  at  specified  points,  although  in  general 
the  principle  of  the  long  and  short  haul  prohibition  was  enforced. 
.'\fter  Mr.  McChord  failed  of  re-election  to  the  commission,  he 
entered  private  practice,  and  his  firm  were  attorneys  for  the 
railways  in  the  cases  in  which  the  long  and  short  haul  clause 
was  almost  entirely  nullified  by  the  railway  commission.  The 
railways  in  Kentucky,  while  fighting  Mr.  McChord  politically, 
felt  that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  just,  and  aside  from  the  question 
of  his  politics,  an  able  man.  He  is  familiar  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  rate  making,  and  his  views  have  usually  been  held 
to  be  sound.  When  he  was  chairman  of  the  Kentucky  commis- 
sion, the  coal  operators  raised  the  price  of  coal  to  dealers  by 
25  cents  a  ton,  and  the  railways,  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  the 
consumption  of  coal,  reduced  the  freight  rate  by  80  cents  a  ton. 
The  local  dealers  made  no  reduction  in  the  retail  price,  and  this 
fact  was  called  to  Chairman  McChord's  attention  by  the  railway 
companies.  He  not  only  brought  considerable  pressure  to  bear 
on  retail  dealers  to  compel  them  to  reduce  their  prices,  but  in  his 
speeches  through  the  state  he  gave  full  credit  for  the  lower  prices 
to  the  railway  companies.  Mr.  McChord  has  been  active  in  the 
National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  and  brings  to 
his  work  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  fairly  long 
and  varied  experience  in  dealing  directly  with  railway  regulation. 


RAILWAY   ATTITUDE   TOWARD   VALUATION    OF   RAILWAYS. 

P  RESIDENT  TAFT  renewed  in  his  annual  message  his 
*  recommendation  for  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  make  a  valuation  of  railways. 
There  probably  will  be  little  or  no  opposition  to  this  by  most 
railway  managers.  They  are  not  converts  to  the  plan  of  using 
physical  or  any  other  kind  of  valuation  as  a  basis  for  rate- 
making  or  regulation.  They  merely  have  decided  that,  in  view 
of  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  the  attitude  of  railway  regu- 
lating authorities,  it  will  be  better  for  the  roads  for  their  man- 
agers to  cooperate  in  getting  a  valuation  fairly  made  and  fairly 
used  than  to  oppose  any  kind  of  valuation  at  all,  with  the  prob- 
able result  of  having  one  unfairly  made  and  unfairly  used. 

If  a  mere  physical  valuation  were  made  and  there  were  an  at- 
tempt to  base  all  rates  on  cost  of  service,  including  proportionate 
parts  of  operating  expenses,  fixed  charges  and  dividends,  one 
of  two  things  would  result :  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  would  hold  the  valuation  worthless  and  the  attempt  to 
fix  rates  on  it  unconstitutional,  or  the  business  of  the  country, 
including  that  of  the  railways,  would  be  demoralized.  This  is 
generally  recognized  now  by  those  who  have  given  special  study 
to  the  subject.     In  their  opinion  a  valuation  could  be  used,  not 
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as  a  measure  of  the  reasonableness  of  specific  rates,  but  merely 
as  a  measure  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  total  return  derived 
by  a  railway  from  its  entire  business.  Railway  men  are  confi- 
dent that  a  fair  valuation  would  show  that  the  average  return  has 
been  and  is  very  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  actual  value 
of  the  roads  than  is  popularly  supposed. 

While  railway  managers  probably  will  not  oppose  all  valuation 
of  railways,  they  ought  to  try  to  see  that  any  legislation  that  may 
be  passed  is  fairly  and  intelligently  drafted.  One  of  the  just 
criticisms  made  against  most  of  those  whom  the  roads  have  sent 
to  represent  them  at  state  capitals  and  at  Washington  has 
been  that  they  usually  have  opposed  any  legislation  affecting 
railways  instead  of  furnishing  to  the  lawmakers  information  and 
ideas  that  would  enable  them,  if  some  legislation  were  going  to 
be  passed  in  any  event,  to  make  it  fair  and  beneficial,  or,  at  least, 
as  nearly  so  as  practicable.  It  is  evident  that  some  form  of  fed- 
eral legislation  for  valuation  of  railways  is  practically  inevitable 
sooner  or  later,  and  this  affords  the  officers  of  the  railways  a 
chance  for  constructive  work.  In  providing  for  a  valuation 
Congress  may  decide  to  direct  in  more  or  less  detail  how  it 
shall  be  made.  If  so,  the  lawmakers  should  be  clearly  shown 
that  if  they  want  an  appraisal  that  will  be  worth  anything  they 
should  not  provide  for  a  mere  physical  valuation.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  agitation  for  physical  valuation ;  but  there  is 
no  warrant  for  it  in  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  case  of  Smyth  v.  Ames  the  court  indicated  be- 
yond all  peradventure  that  in  ascertaining  the  "true  value,"  which 
it  said  was  the  basis  for  all  calculations  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  rates,  consideration  must  be  given  to  each  and  every 
factor  that  enters  into  the  value  of  a  railway  as  a  going  con- 
cern. It  specifically  mentioned  not  only  the  original  cost  of  con- 
struction and  of  permanent  improvements,  and  the  cost  of  re- 
production, but  also  the  amount  and  market  value  of  stocks  and 
bonds  outstanding,  the  probable  earning  capacity  of  the  property 
under  particular  rates  prescribed  by  statute,  and  the  sum  re- 
quired to  meet  operating  expenses.  It  added,  "We  do  not  say 
that  there  would  not  be  other  matters  to  be  regarded  in  es- 
timating the  value  of  the  property."  Railway  representatives 
should  insist  on  consideration  being  given  to  all  these  factors; 
not  because  there  is  ground  for  fear  that  a  mere  physical  valu- 
ation would  be  less  than  their  capitalization — for  we  think  most 
railway  men  believe  a  physical  valuation  would  exceed  the  total 
net  capitalization — but  because  less  than  this  would  be  unfair 
and  because  the  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  that  it  is  the  only 
way  to  get  a  legal  basis  for  calculating  the  reasonableness  of 
rates. 

One  of  the  questions  that  will  arise,  either  when  Congress  is 
framing  the  valuation  bill  or  when  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  making  its  plans  for  conducting  the  valuation, 
will  be  as  to  whether  the  railway  is  entitled  to  have  considered 
the  "unearned  increment"  in  its  right-of-way  and  terminals.  The 
Minnesota  commisison,  when  it  made  its  valuation,  contended 
that  the  railway  is  not  entitled  to  any  return  on  its  unearned  in- 
crement. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  at  least  one 
case  referred  to  this  as  a  doubtful  matter.  It  is  desirable  to 
make  clear  to  Congress  and  to  the  commission  that  it  is  not  at 
all  doubtful.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  Wilcox  v.  Consolidated  Gas  Company  (212  U.  S.  19), 
said: 

"There  miint  be  a  fair  return  on  the  reasonable  value  of  tbe  property  at 
the  time  it  in  being  used  for  the  public.  •  •  •  y\n,|  „f  concur  with 
thfl  court  below  that  the  value  of  the  property  i*  to  be  determined  at  tht 
timt  that  the  inquiry  i»  being  made  regarding  the  rates.  If  tht  profriy 
which  tffinlv  tntcrt  into  tht  cosidtration  of  tht  question  of  rates  has  in- 
creased  in  vnlui  since  it  was  acquirtd,  tht  company  is  tntitltd  to  tht  btne- 
fit    of   such    increast," 

The  (Iccisi  (tis  of  the  court  plainly  indicate  that  if  valuations 
of  public  utility  corporations  arc  made  they  must  be  made  tor 
the  protection  of  the  corporation  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of 
the  public.  Indeed,  the  valuation  theory  was  originated  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  not  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  railway  from 
rarninff  more  than  a  "fair  return,"  but  of  protecting  it  from 
being  restricted  to  less;  and  there  has  been  ni>  decision  in  which 
it  has  brrn  held  that  rates  otherwise  reasonable  may  be  reduced 


because  in  the  aggregate  they  yield  more  than  the  so-called  fair 
return. 

There  are  still  many  persons  who  think  a  valuation  should  take 
into  account  only  the  original  cost  of  construction,  or  only  the 
cost  of  physical  reproduction,  without  any  allowance  for  unearned 
increment,  and  that  then  all  rates  should  be  so  fixed  that  each 
would  cover  operating  expenses  and  a  mathematical  proportion 
of  fixed  charges  and  dividends,  the  total  return  on  the  valu- 
ation not  to  exceed  5  or  6  per  cent.  If  public  opinion  demanded 
that  a  valuation  be  made  and  used  in  this  way,  past  experience 
shows  that  it  might  get  its  will.  If  it  did  the  valuation  and  the 
rates  based  on  it  sooner  or  later  would  be  invalidated  by  the 
courts.  But  before  this  could  be  accomplished  an  enormous 
amount  of  harm  could  be  done.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
educate  the  public  on  the  subject  of  valuation  and  its  relation  to 
rate-making,  as  well  as  the  lawmakers  and  the  commission. 


2J^tief  ^  to  the  SdUon 

LANTERN  TESTS  FOR  COLOR  PERCEPTION. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railw.ay  .Ace  G.azette: 

In  your  issue  of  November  18  there  is  an  excellent  paper  by 
Dr.  G.  H.  Taylor,  of  the  New  South  Wales  government  railways, 
on  tests  for  color  vision  in  New  South  Wales.  There  is  one 
statement  in  it,  however,  which  needs  correction.  He  says  "owing 
to  the  disks  moving  in  a  regular  sequence  the  colors  in  the  Will- 
iams lantern  could  be  learned  by  a  person  with  defective  color 
sense."    This  depends  entirely  on  how  the  lantern  is  used. 

There  are  eighteen  colors  in  the  disk,  each  numbered,  and  the 
disk  can  be  rotated  forward  or  backward  as  desired.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  start  the  examination  with  number  one,  for  the 
colors  can  be  shown,  beginning  with  any  number.  While  cover- 
ing the  openings  of  the  lantern  with  the  hand  the  disk  can  be 
moved  forward  or  backward,  and  when  the  colors  are  again 
shown,  by  removing  the  hand,  the  regular  sequence  is  broken. 
In  this  way  the  lantern  can  be  so  used  that  the  colors  cannot 
be  memorized. 

The  lantern  which  Dr.  Taylor  refers  to  as  the  "old  Williams 
lantern"  is  the  model  of  1903,  which  is  also  used  on  a  number  of 
the  railways  in  America.  The  last  model,  that  of  1909,  shows  one, 
two  or  three  lights  at  one  time,  but  the  colors  and  their  num- 
bers are  the  same  as  in  the  model  of  1903.  The  intensity  of  the 
color  varies  with  the  different  pieces  of  glass,  or  it  can  be 
changed  by  altering  the  intensity  of  the  electric  lights  in  the  lan- 
tern by  a  rheostat  in  their  base. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  essential  in  a  proper  test  with 
lights  for  acuteness  of  the  color  sense  to  have  a  contrast  of  colors. 
This  corresponds  more  closely  to  the  conditions  of  actual  service, 
for  often  a  signal  bridge  will  have  several  reds  or  greens  show- 
ing at  one  time,  and  when  an  engineman  comes  into  a  large  yard, 
at  night,  it  is  very  necessary  that  his  color  sense  should  be  good 
in  order  to  pick  out  the  signals  governing  his  track  from  the 
many  lights  shown  in  the  yard,  and  to  recognize  their  color 
quickly  and  accurately.  With  the  model  of  1909  lantern  54  differ- 
ent combinations  or  single  colors  can  be  shown,  as  follows : 


1 

1                  17 

1            9          17 

(1)  Red 

(19)  Red   and    Red 

(37)  Red.   Green.    Red 

2                   18 

2             10          IS 

(2)  Grrcn 

(20)  Green  and  Blue 

(38)  Green,   White.    Hlue 

11 

11                   9 

11        1            9 

(3)  Red 

(21)  Red  and  Green 

(i9)  Red.  Red,  Green 

U 

12                   10 

12            2            10 

(4)  Green 

3 
(.S)  Red 

4 
(6)  C.reen 

(22)  Green   and  White 

3  1 

(23)  Red   and    Red 

4  2 

(24)  Green   and   Green 

(40)  Green.  Green,  White 
1        11          1 

(41)  Red,   Red.  Red 

4             12            2 

(42)  Green,  Green,  Green 

13 

13                   11 

13          3         11 

(7)  White 

(25)  White    and    Red 

(43)  White,   Red,   Red 

14 

14                 12 

14         4            12 

(8)  Re.l 

(26)  Red    and    Green 

(44)  Red.  Green,  Green 

5 

5                 3 

5           13          3 

(4)  Red 

(27)  Red    and    Red 

(45)  Red.   White.   Red 

6 

6                      4 

6          14          4 

(10)  Yellow 

(28)  Yellow  and  Green 

(46)  Yellow,  Red.  Green 

15 

15                    13 

15           5           13 

(11)  Green 

(29)  Green  and  White 

(47)  Green.  Red,  White 

16 

16               14 

16           6           14 

(  I.M  Ked  nr  pu 

rple 

(.10)  Red   and    Red 

(48)  Red,    Yellow,    Red 

7 

7                 5 

7           15         5 
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11. vy 


(I J)  lUtic 
H 

(14)  Ked 

17 

(15)  RfU 

IH 

(16)  Itlur 


«(]l)  Ulue  and  Red 
i  8  6 

nil)  Kr<l  and  Yrllnw 
17  15 

Hi)  KrtI    uiid    Ctrni 
IH  lb 

(J4)  llliiP  and   Krd 
0  7 

(JS)  Orrrii   and   lllur 


(49)  liliie,  Crecii,  Rr<l 
H         16  6 

($0)  Rrd.  Rr.l,  Vrllow 
17  7  15 

(51)  Krd,    llUir.    Circii 


IM 


Hi 


Hi)  Ulu 


Kril.    Urd 
17  7 

(5J)  Ciirni.    Krd.    Ulue 


(17)  (•.(rr.l 

10  II'  «  lu  in  n 

(18)  SnioUr  or  white  (36)  While  and   Red  (54)  While.    lUiir,   Ucd 

In  tlic  lantern  disk  there  arc  seven  reds  of  dilTeroiit  shades 
(the  red  of  No.  1,  No.  5,  No.  8,  etc.,  is  not  a  repetition  of  the 
same  color)  ;  also  five  greens  of  difTerent  shades,  l)ut  not  so 
marked  as  with  the  rods;  two  bines,  one  pnrple,  one  yellow,  one 
siimke,  and  one  nncolored  kKiss.  These  colors  and  their  numbers 
arc  the  same  as  in  the  model  of  l'>03,  and  many  of  the  colors  are 
glass  cut  from  the  roundels  used  in  railway  service,  and,  as  be- 
fore stated,  the  order  in  which  the  colors  and  their  combinations 
can  be  shown  can  be  varied  at  will. 

Dr.  Taylor's  report  of  the  results  of  his  tests,  piviiig  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  defective  color  sense  found  in  I2.(XX)  examinations, 
is  very  interesting.  He  says  "of  these  4.92  per  cent,  were  found 
to  have  defective  color  sense;  classified  as  red  blind  2.16  per 
cent.;  green  blind  .12  per  cent.;  incomplete  color  blind  1.12  per 
cent.;  and  feeble  color  sense  .41  per  cent.;  and  1.12  per  cent, 
failed  only  in  the  lantern,  the  failures  in  the  lantern  being  sub- 
sequently  coiUirmcd   by    Nagel's   method." 

If  we  add  together  the  numbers  in  the  first  five  items,  in 
which  apparently  both  the  Holmgren  worsteds  and  the  Williams 
lantern  were  used,  we  have : 

Red   blind    2.16  per__cent. 

Green    blind    12 

Incomplete    color    blind .^. .    1.12 

Feeble    color    sense 41 

3.81 
This  gives  us  a  total  of  3.82  per  cent,  defective  in  their  color 
sense,  and  this  is  a  singularly  complete  confirmation  of  the  fig- 
ures which  Holmgren  published  years  ago,  when  he  stated  that 
as  the  result  of  the  examination  of  32,165  men  he  found  3.25  per 
cent,  color  blind.  The  other  interesting  fact  which  Dr.  Taylor 
brings  out  is  that  1.12  per  cent,  showed  their  defect  only  with 
the  lantern  test,  and  this  figure  added  to  the  above  3.81  gives 
his  figure  of  4.92  per  cent,  of  defectives. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  paper  Dr.  Taylor  states  that  with 
the  old  lantern  .42  per  cent,  were  found  defective  in  color  percep- 
tion who  had  not  been  discovered  with  the  Holmgren  test,  and 
with  the  new  form  of  lantern  and  greater  care  in  using  it  this 
percentage  was  increased  to  .7  per  cent. 

The  Holmgren  worsted  test,  when  properly  used,  gives  us  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  color  sense  that  we  do  not  get  with 
the  lantern  and  its  use  should  be  continued,  but  in  addition  to 
the  worsted  test  we  need  to  use  a  lantern  test  in  order  to  di.s- 
cover  all  the  cases  of  dangerous  defect  in  the  color  sense. 

CH.\S.    H.   WILLI.\MS, 
Consulting  Oculist,    Southern    Railway, 

ONE     WAY    TO     FACILITATE    THE     FLOW     OF    TRAFFIC 
THROUGH    TERMINALS. 

November  28,   1910.  - 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  R.mlw.ay  Ace  Gazette: 

When  freight  traftic  is  heavy  its  movement  on  railways  has 
been  likened  to  forcing  a  3-in.  stream  through  a  1-in.  nozzle. 
During  just  such  a  period  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
after  investigating  transportation  conditions  as  they  existed  in 
the  Northwest,  summed  up  the  situation  in  these  w-ords : 

"There  is  no  division  among  railway  men,  so  far  as  appears,  as  to  the 
necessity  for  greatly  increasing  terminal  facilities  and  for  adopting  new 
methods  of  handling  freight  at  the  larger  termin.ils.  The  congestion  of 
traffic  arises  not  at  point  of  origin  but  at  points  of  destination  or  at  ter- 
minals where  freight  is  transferred  from  one  line  to  another.  This  con- 
gestion has  its  effect  upon  all  lines  of  railways  reaching  such  terminals,  for 
once  a  terminal  contains  more  tratfic  than  it  can  promptly  handle  and 
deliver  it  acts  as  a  dam  which  floods  a  constantly  increasing  area  behind  it." 

What  was  true  in  the  Northwest  obtained  elsewhere.  What 
obtained  throughout  the  countrv-  in  1506  and  1907  will  occur 
again :  at  least,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  since  no  pro- 
nounced changes  have  been  made  either  in  facilities  or  methods. 
Within  the  last  few  months  one  of  the  foremost  railway  presi- 
dents has  given  expression  to  the  belief  that  the  terminal  prob- 


lem i«  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  many  problems  that  are 
waiting  to  be  solved.  It  is  csientini,  therefore,  that  railway  men 
be  on  the  alert  to  devise  way§  out  of  what  is  becoming  an  exceed- 
ingly .Hcrious  situ.-ition. 

It  is  a  fijrowing  conviction  that,  as  a  means  to  facilitating  the 
movement  of  cars,  the  M.  C.  \\.  <lefcct  card  should  be  abolished. 
ICven  those  who  arc  wedded  to  the  defect  card  system  arc  will- 
ing to  accept  a  change  provided  a  better  way  is  devised  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  borrowers  and  the  lenders  of  rolling 
stock.  Post-mortems  must  be  held  daily  over  the  bodies  of  the 
trucks  of  2S0,(XX)  vehicles  of  transportation.  The  defect  card  is 
the  certificate  which  sets  forth  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

If  a  train  or  a  car  moves  on  a  single  railway  for  1,(X)0  miles 
inspections  are  made  to  insure  safety,  and  for  that  alone.  If  the 
train  or  the  car  moves  an  equal  distance  over  half  a  dozen  lines 
it  is  inspected  over  and  over  again  to  protect  the  lender  and  bor- 
rower lines  against  each  other.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  in- 
vestigation made  in  l'J0()-07  brought  out  the  statement  that  "the 
congestion  of  traffic  arises  at  terminals  where  freight  is  trans- 
ferred from  one  line  to  another."  To  overcome  this  difficulty  we 
are  begged  to  stop  stopping  cars  in  transit;  or,  if  we  must  in- 
spect for  anything  but  safety,  wx  are  implored  to  conduct  our 
"protection"  inspection  in  a  less  important  spot  than  the  point  of 
interchange. 

The  car  owner  says:  "I  am  anxious  to  join  in  overcoming  de- 
lays to  cars  and  freight,  but  in  doing  so  why  should  I  assume 
responsibility  for  my  car  when  the  borrower  wears  it  out?"  And 
the  thought  is  good.  But  the  borrower  does  pay  him,  and  be- 
cause the  owner  does  not  know  it  he  asks  the  borrower  to  pay 
him  again.  And  the  borrower  does  so  without  knowing  that  his 
obligation  is  already  cancelled.  This  rental  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  a  distinguished  body  of  five  railway  officers,  acting  under 
instructions  from  the  American  Railway  Association,  analyzed 
the  cost  of  owning  a  freight  car,  to  arrive  at  a  figure  which 
would  be  proper  for  rental  purposes;  and  from  the  mass  of 
figures  gathered  covering  the  years  1902  to  1907,  inclusive,  they 
deduced  the  following : 

Cost  in  cents 
Item.  per  day. 

Interest,  5  per  cent 9.12 


Taxes    61 

Depreciation    5.71 

Maintenance    14.42 

Incidentals    4.56 


Cost 
per  year. 
$33.28 
2.25 
20.84 
52.61 
16.64 

$125.62 


Total    34.42 

It  is  true  these  presidents  did  not  agree  respecting  each  item, 
but  they  did  agree  on  one  thing,  namely,  that  through  a  per  diem 
rental  of  35  cents  the  borrower  pays  the  owner  interest,  taxes, 
insurance,  depreciation  (they  call  it  replacement)  and  repairs. 
It  is  this  last  item  to  which  attention  is  specially  directed,  for 
whether  the  repairs  are  light  or  heavy,  whether  due  to  fair  or 
unfair  usage,  without  regard  to  when  or  how  the  damage  may 
have  taken  place,  whether  by  wreck  or  otherwise,  the  borrower, 
through  the  35-cent  per  diem  rate,  pays  the  owner  for  all  these 
things.  After  payment  for  all  repairs,  on  what  theory  may  a  sec- 
ond payment  be  demanded  ? 

Bills  for  repairs  are  rendered  because  M.  C.  B.  rules  permit 
it,  and  are  paid  because  these  rules  require  it.  But  what  M.  C.  B. 
rules  permit  and  require  were  determined  before  the  framers 
knew  that  the  car  owner  received  through  the  rental  rate  pay  for 
all  repairs.  They  could  not  have  known  of  this  until  recently, 
as  the  information  was  promulgated  only  last  year — in  Novem- 
ber. 1909,  to  be  exact.  In  further  justification  of  M.  C.  B.  rules, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  the  information  gath- 
ered by  these  five  presidents,  acting  as  a  commission,  was  given 
out,  the  per  diem  rate  was  less  than  it  is  now. 

Up  to  this  time  the  per  diem  rate  as  a  factor  in  framing  M. 
C.  B.  rules  has  not  even  been  considered ;  indeed,  those  who 
frame  such  rules  have  had  no  ineans  of  knowing  exactly  what 
elements  do  enter  into  the  car  rental.  With  the  information  now 
at  hand,  the  situation  changes. 

Two  of  the  five  presidents  urged  in  a  minority  report  that  the 
per  diem  rate  should  not  include  the  amount  which  the  borrower 
is  required  to  pay  through  the  M.  C.   B.  rules.     Perhaps  they 
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thought  it  would  be  easier  to  omit  it  from  the  car  rental  rules 
than  to  remove  it  from  the  Master  Car  Builders'  rules.  It  is  not 
reported,  however,  that  a  removal  from  the  M.  B.  C.  rules  was 
even  contemplated.  The  remaining  three  urged  in  a  majority  re- 
port that  the  cost  of  repairs  be  included  in  the  per  diem  rental 
Perhaps  they  felt  it  would  be  proper  to  require  the  borrower  to 
pay  the  same  obligation  twice ;  but  is  it  not  more  likely  that  they 
realized  a  change  in  M.  C.  B.  rules  is  on  the  way? 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  minority  urged  so  strongly  the  com- 
plete injustice  of  a  double  charge.  It  is  equally  fortunate  that 
the  majority  succeeded  in  including  in  the  car  rental  rate  the  en- 
tire repair  expense.  The  minority,  by  aiding  in  striking  out  of 
the  M.  C.  B.  rules  this  one  requirement,  will  have  won  its  point. 
And  the  majority,  by  aiding  also  in  this  direction,  will  have  jus- 
tified itself.  Both  will  have  aided  in  bringing  about  in  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  way  an  improvement  of  enormous  magnitude. 

In  times  past,  when  the  borrower  paid  the  owners  scarcely 
enough  to  cover  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  to  say  nothing  of  de- 
preciation, taxes  and  interest  on  the  investment,  it  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  increase  the  owner's  responsibility  for  re- 
pairs. This  was  done  to  lessen  the  congestion  in  terminals  which 
was  being  caused  by  extremely  technical  inspections  when  cars 
passed  in  interchange. 

That  such  extensions  of  the  car  owner's  responsibility  greatly 
improved  conditions,  all  agree.  But,  at  the  time,  the  idea  was 
vigorously  combated.  If,  then,  the  extension  of  owner's  respon- 
sibility could  be  justified  when  the  borrower  did  not  completely 
remunerate  the  owner,  either  through  M.  C.  B.  rules  or  car  ren- 
tal rules,  surely  a  further  extension  can  also  be  justified,  now 
that  the  borrower  does  remunerate  the  owner  through  the  rental. 

Even  as  the  rules  now  stand,  the  owner  pays,  through  M.  C.  B. 
rules,  upward  of  85  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  repairs  occurring  on 
foreign  lines,  leaving  the  borrower  only  the  remaining  15  per 
cent,  to  pay.  And  in  order  to  fasten  this  15  per  cent,  upon  the 
borrower,  all  the  money  thus  secured  is  and  of  necessity  must 
always  be  expended  to  hire  men  to  inspect  cars  for  "protection" 
— not  protection  of  human  lives,  but  protection  respecting  repair 
bills. 

The  protection  inspectors  who  swarm  at  points  of  interchange 
cannot  earn  their  wages  unless  they  delay  traffic  and  congest 
terminals.  Cars  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  are  suffered  to 
be  interfered  with  in  their  daily  flow  through  terminals,  not  that 
their  journey  may  be  made  safer,  but  that  the  borrower  may  be 
required  to  pay  money  through  M.  C.  B.  rules  that  he  has  already 
paid  through  per  diem  rules.  Everj'  defect  card  which  a  bor- 
rower puts  on  a  car  that  he  is  sending  home  is  equivalent  to 
making  the  second  payment  of  a  discharged  debt. 

Can  any  thinking  man  justify  the  act  of  holding  a  train  or  a 
car  in  a  crowded  terminal — and  all  terminals  are  crowded — for 
an  inspection  respecting  anything  but  safety?  This  practice  of 
slowing  up  the  movement  of  traffic,  however  unfortunate  it  may 
be,  could  not  be  complained  of  if  there  were  not  other  ways  of 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  car  owner  and  car  borrower.  But 
there  is  another  way.  The  car  owner  is  already  protected,  and 
that  without  interfering  in  the  least  with  the  fJow  of  traffic. 

The  so-called  "protection"  inspection  as  now  conducted  at 
over  5,000  cities  and  towns  in  this  country  where  cars  are  inter- 
changed should  be  abolished  and  the  M.  C.  B.  defect  card  should 
be  thrown  away.  The  army  of  "protection"  inspectors  employed 
in  these  5.000  cities  and  towns  should  be  put  to  work  inspecting 
for  "safety"  of  human  lives,  under  instructions  to  forward  "safe" 
cars  and  to  shop  "unsafe"  ones. 

If  M.  C,  n,  rules  as  at  present  framed  surround  the  borrower 
and  the  lender  with  sufficient  protection  in  car  repair  settlements 
amounting  to  $25,000,^)00  each  year,  they  arc  ample  to  cover  the 
situation  after  the  suggested  change  is  made.  If  the  strain  on 
M.  C.  n  rules  as  at  present  drawn  is  too  great,  let  real  "protec- 
tion" inspectors  be  employed  and  stationed  not  at  the  points  of 
interchange  whrrc  cars  should  move  riuirkly.  hut  nt  the  pfiiiits  of 
repair,  where  they  are  of  necessity  at  a  standstill. 

OPKRATtNC    MAN. 


QUALITY    OF    STEAM    AND    FACTOR    OF    EVAPORATION 
IN    LOCOMOTIVE   TESTS. 


BY   J.    E.    G.ARDXER    .\XD   L.    W.    WILSON. 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Aurora,  III.,  and  West  Burlington,   Iowa. 

To  compare  the  performance  of  different  locomotive  boilers, 
or  in  fact  of  any  boilers,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  amount 
of  heat  that  is  actually  utilized  for  turning  the  feed  water  into 


Application  of  Tjjrottling   Calorimeter  to  Steam    Dome. 

steam  at  the  boiler  pressure.  The  most  common  way  of  express- 
ing this  is  by  determining  in  each  case  the  equivalent  evaporation 
from  and  at  212  deg.  Fahr.,  that  is,  the  pounds  of  dry  steam 
per  hour  that  would  have  been  produced  had  the  same  amount  of 
heat  been  used  to  turn  feed  water  at  212  deg.  into  steam  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  to  simplify  the  calculation  of  this 
quantity  that  the  accompanying  cur\es  have  been  worked  out. 


Throttling   Calorimeter. 

Were  it  not  for  the  quality  of  the  steam,  the  reduction  of  the 
actual  number  of  pounds  of  steam  evaporated  in  a  given  locomo- 
tive boiler  to  the  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  deg. 
would  depend  on  just  two  things,  the  temperature  of  the  feed 
water  and  the  boiler  pressure.  While  the  steam  pressure  may 
be  read  from  the  gage  and  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water 
may  be  obtained  from  a  tluTmomctcr  in  the  tank,  the  dctcrmina- 
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tidn  (>(  tlic  qtialily  <>(  tlic  iitr.im  i»  lu.t  micli  a  siinijlc  iiiallcr  ami 
rcniiirrs  spcii.il  iippar.itiis 

III  a  hiiiiiIm  I  ..I  i.Hi.m.'liNc  lr>t'>  careful  experiments  were  iiwule 
lo  determine  the  ciuality  «f  the  «teani  Tlic  apparatus  consisted 
of  n  thrutlliMK  calorimeter  ma«lc  of  pipe  littintcs,  such  as  was 
oriBinally  desiKncd  by  Professor  K.  (.".  Carpenter,  of  t:orncll  Uni- 
.vcrsily.  and  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing  Steam  from 
the  boiler  enters  the  calorimeter  ihroUKh  the  valve  A  and  a 
1/16  in.  hole  in  the  plug  at  H  and  is  tiien  discharged  to  the  at- 
mosphere thnnigh  the  valve  ('  The  pressure  in  tiie  calorimeter 
is  determined  by  a  mercury  manometer  at  D  and  the  tempera- 
ture by  a  thermometer  in  the  thermometer  cup  V..  The 
calorinteter  was  ta|>ped  into  the  sleam  dome  of  the  locomotive  at 
a  point  opposite  the  throttle  valve  in  order  to  receive  steam  of 
the  sanie  quality  as  that  which  went  to  the  cylinders.  As  this 
placed  the  calorimeter  in  a  decidedly  exposed  position  the  utmost 
precautions  were  necessary  to  obtain  correct  results.  In  the  first 
place  the  pipe  leading  from  the  boiler  to  the  calorimeter  was 
made  as  short  as  possible,  and  together  with  the  calorimeter  was 
carefully  lagged.  Even  then  the  radiation  loss  was  too  great  for 
accurate    results.      The   next    step    was   to   build    a   wooden    box 


After  comparing  the  results  of  a  long  »cric»  of  tcjti  made  on 
the  I  hicago,  Kurlington  &  ^juincy  in  190S-1906  it  was  found  to 
be  safe  lo  assume  a  ipialily  of  steam  of  98.5  per  cent,  in  usual 
practice  with  a  well-designed  ni.n-superhealcr  locomotive  boiler; 
hence  the  use  of  this  valve  in  figuring  the  factors  of  evaporation 
shown  on  the  accompanying  diagram. 

I'ollowing  arc  the  necessary  formul.c  for  determining  the  <|ual- 
ity  of  steam  by  the  throttling  calorimeter  and  also  the  factor  of 
evaporation.  I'rofessor  Cecil  11.  I'cabody's  steam  tables  were 
used  and  the  syndjols  are  the  same  as  used  with  those  tables.  To 
determine  the  (jualily  of  steam   by  the  throttling  calorimeter : 

I.rl   Xrrtlic  t|ii,ility   of  »lcani    in   the   hoilcr. 

I    =:ilic  tcinprr.iuirc  of  Mcain  in  llic  l>oiler. 

t"  =  tlic  triii|icr.iturc  of  llic    mipcrlicatC'l    Mcam. 

q  =:"hc,it  of  llic  lirjiiifl"  of  ulcain  at  trntpcralurc  t. 

r  =lalcnt   heat  of  steam  at  icmpcrat  ire  t. 
(This  is  the   temperature  in   the  calorimeter  when   the  outlet   C   i«   open.) 

p'  =  the  manometer   [/re»«ure    reduced   to   pounds  per   square    inch. 

t'=:tho  temperature  of    saturated    steam    at    pressure    p'    (from    steam 
tables). 

q'="heat  of  the  liquid"  of  sleam  at  press  ire  p'. 

r'=latent  heat  of  steam  at  pressure  p'. 
q'  +  r'  —  q  -f  0.48  (t"  —  t') 

r 
The  factor  of  evaporation,  a  number  which  if  multiplied  by 
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206       208       210       212       214       216 
Bo'/er  Pressure ,  Pounds  /^bso/u/e. 


213      220       222      224      226 


Factors  of  Evaporation  Based  on  98.5  per  cent.  Dry  Steam. 


around  the  calorimeter  and  the  steam  dome;  the  calorimeter  was 
thus  protected  as  well  as  it  would  be  in  a  test  of  a  stationary 
boiler. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  inaccuracy  due  to  calculating  the  tem- 
perature of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  from  the  boiler  pressure  and 
to  further  correct  any  radiation  loss  in  the  calorimeter,  the  cali- 
brated thermometer  in  the  calorimeter  was  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. With  the  outlet  valve  C  and  the  cock  D  closed,  the  inlet 
valve  A  was  left  open,  thus  supplying  steam  to  the  calorimeter 
at  boiler  pressure.  When  the  temperature  has  become  constant, 
it  was  noted,  and  the  valve  C  was  opened  and  also  the  cock  D. 
As  soon  as  the  temperature  had  become  constant  again  the  ther- 
mometer was  read  and  also  the  manometer  pressure.  Between 
readings  the  valve  .\  was  left  open  in  order  to  keep  the  calori- 
meter heated. 


the  actual  evaporation  of  a  boiler  will  give  the  equivalent  evap- 
oration from  and  at  212  degs.  is  determined  as  follows : 

Let  q  ="hcat  of  the  liquid"  of  steam  at  the  boiler  pressure. 
r  =latent  heat  of  steam  at  this  pressure. 
qi^'*heat  of  the  liquid"   of  the  feed  water. 
X  =quality  of  the  steam,  here  equal  to  0.985. 
r''=latent  heat  of  steam  at  212  deg.  Fahr.  =  965.8. 

q  +  .xr  —  qi  q  -(-  0.985  r  —  qi 

Factor  of  Evaporation  = = 


965.8 


About  $185,000  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment to  pay  for  the  building  of  the  Itacurussa  branch  of  the 
Central  Railway  of  Brazil,  and  about  $365,000  has  been  appro- 
priated for  extensions  and  additions  on  the  W^estern  Railway  of 
Minas. 
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AUTOMATIC     BLOCK     SIGNALS     ON    THE    WASHINGTON 
WATER    POWER    COMPANY'S    RAILWAY. 


The  Washington  Water  Power  Company,  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
operating  high  speed  interurban  electric  railways,  has  equipped 
20  miles  of  its  lines,  single  track,  with  automatic  block  signals, 
controlled  by  track  circuits,  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 


tending  between  Spokane  and  the  towns  of  Medical  Lake  and 
Cheney.  Before  contracting  for  the  work  Mr.  Willson  made  a 
thorough  investigation  and  he  gave  the  contract  to  the  General 
Railway  Signal  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  There  are  25  home  and  4 
distant  signals.  The  location  plan.  Fig.  1,  shows  the  whole  of 
the  lines  signaled,  except  about  three  miles  at  the  east  end. 
In  considering  the  signaling  schemes  usually  adopted  for  elec- 
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best  modern  practice;  and  in  connection  with  the  signals  an  au- 
tomatic stop  is  provided — the  first  permanent  automatic  stop  in- 
stallation which  has  been  made  on  a  surface  railway  in  America, 
if  we  except  the  stops  of  the  Harrington  system  which  have  been 
in  service  for  two  or  three  years  on  the  Northern  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  near  New  York  City,  which  installation  is  in  some 
sense  experimental.  In  the  Washington  installation  the  signal  arm 
is  on  the  left  of  the  post  and  moves  in  the  upper  quadrant.  These 
arms  are  the  regular  form  generally  used  in  the  upper  quadrant 
signals,  not  pivoted  at  or  near  the  centre  as  in  the  case  of  the 
signals  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  which  are 
partly  left-hand  and  partly  right-hand.     The  automatic  stop  ap- 


Flg.  1 — Locations  of  Automatic  Block  Signals,  Washington 
Water  Power  Company. 

trie  lines,  Mr.  Willson  concluded  that  they  were  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  the  additional  cost  of  a  complete  installation,  with  track 
circuits,  was  warranted.  The  trolley  contacting  and  car  counting 
devices  ordinarily  used  are  incapable  of  protecting  against  a  car 
accidentally  moved  afoul  of  the  main  line,  and  were  found  to  be 
subject  to   annoying  disarrangements   in  operation. 

Overlaps  are  provided,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  so  that  the 
control  of  all  signals  by  a  train  is  carried  to  a  point  beyond  the 
next  opposing  signal,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  two  trains 
approaching  each  other  to  meet  without  one  of  them  receiving 
a  stop  signal  at  least  one  block  away  from  the  other,  and  pro- 
viding two  stop  signals  in  the  rear  for  the  government  of  fol- 
lowing movements. 

The  signaling  equipment  consists  entirely  of  the  General  Rail- 
way Signal  Company's  standard  apparatus,  and  includes  the 
Model  2-A  top-post  mechanism,  polyphase  relays,  and  iron  core 
reactance  bonds.  The  cars  are  operated  by  600  volt  direct  cur- 
rent, and  alternating  current  is  used  for  the  signal  track  circuits. 

The  propulsion  current  is  obtained  from  motor-generator  sets 
supplied  from  a  60,000  volt,  60  cycle  line. 


Fig.  2 — Automatic   Block   Signals  on    Washington   Water   Power  Company's  Line;  Typical  Wiring  Plan. 

■fosttcript. —  Iht  conlrol  wirt   of  distant  signal  No.    2\    slwiitd   havt   been   shown    as    riinninn    llirjiigh    the    /-.■iir/.v    .'/    Ilie    track    relay    of    the    traek    section 

betrveen   Siinals  21    and   23. 

paratus,  which  is  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  is  very  simple.  It 
consists  of  n  horizontal  iron  rod,  connected  to  the  fixed  signal, 
and  a  vertical  glass  tube  on  the  car.  [f  the  rod  strikes  the  tube, 
the  glass  is  broken  and  by  this  means  the  air  is  exhausted  from 
the  brake  pipe  and  the  brakes  of  the  cars  arc  applied. 

The  following  details  of  this  installation  were  furnished  by 
R.  A.  Willson,  KC»cr<il  supcrintciidcMit  of  railways  of  the  Wash- 
ington Wafer   I'liwcr  C'nnipany. 

The   road   equipped    is   abmit   20  miles   Imig,   single   track,  ex- 


Current  is  available  at  the  Jainieson  sub-station  in  approxi- 
mately the  center  of  the  district  to  be  served,  and  is  delivered 
to  the  bus  bars  of  the  signal  switchboard  at  2,200  volts,  whence 
it  is  distributed  to  the  signal  transmission  lines. 

Transformers  stepping  from  2.200  volts  to  the  various  voltages 
required  arc  placed  at  each  signal  and  track  feed  location.  High 
tension  lightning  .irresters  are  installed  at  half  mile  intervals 
for  protection  against  electrical  storms. 

Oil  cooled   Model   H   transformers  are   used  throughout.     In- 
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(Iriinulrnt  sccoiulary  wiiuIiiiks  ;irc  pruviilnl  for  c;icli  track  cir- 
cuit iind  (or  the  !iiKii«l-<j(>cratiiiK.  liK'nioK.  ""'I  relay  local  circuit*. 
Grill  rciiMaiKcs  arc  provitlcil  (nr  liinitiiiK  tlic  current  flow  to 
tlir  track  when  the  raiU  arc  sthort  circuits. 

Ilic  track  secondary  wiucliuK*  are  provided  with  taps  raiiKiiiK 
(roiu  one  to  live  ami  ciRht  vidts  for  the  requirements  of  varying 
tcnKt>)!<  "f  H'»cl<  sections;  the  xiKnal  secondaries  provide  220  volts 
for  siKual  operation  with  tapi  i>(  tiflylivc  volts  for  siKual  liKhtiuR 
and  of  twenty  riKht  volts  for  the  relay  local  windings;  all  of 
which  taps  arc  taken  to  a  terminal  board  for  convenient  connec- 
tion to  the  external  circuits. 

I'he  polyphase  relay  used  is  a  two-phase  inductiou-inotor,  one 


lonlacts  hy  means  of  a  trundle  pinion  ciiKaginK  with  a  scgnicntal 
ffear  mounted  on  a  shaft,  which  latter  is  connected  to  the  con- 
tact har  l>y  a  crank.  Friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  hy  the 
use  of  hall  beariuKS  for  all  rotating  parts,  'i  he  contacts  rub 
ihrouKh  the  last  1/16  inch  of  their  travel,  being  thus  self-cleaning. 

Two-rail  track  circuits  arc  used,  arranged  so  that  both  rails 
are  available  for  the  returning  propulsion  lurrcnt.  Sixty  pf)und 
A.  S.  C.  K.  steel  rails  arc  used  for  the  tracks,  which  arc  divided 
into  block   sections  of   from   175   feet  to   1S,1W  feet. 

The  signal  mechanisms  arc  clamped  to  the  posts  and  arc  ar- 
r.inged  for  45  degree  travel  of  the  arm  in  the  upper  left-hand 
cpiadranf. 


Figs.  3  and  4 — Automatic  Block   Signals,  Upper   Left-hand   Quadrant,  with  Automatic  Train-Stop. 


phase  of  which  is  energized  from  a  transformer  located  at  the 
relay,  and  the  other  through  the  track  circuit,  which  is  energized 
by  a  transformer  located  at  a  distance.  The  efficiency  of  these 
relays  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  this  installation,  they  are 
operating  on  continuous  track  sections,  that  is,  track  circuits 
without  cut   sections,  over  15,000  feet  long,  and  the  conditions 


Fig.   5 — Semaphore   Signal    Mechanism,   Model   2   A,   Made   by 
the   General   Railway  Signal   Company. 

as  to  ballast  and  track  leakage  are  not  the  best.  This  length  of 
continuous  track  section  has  never  before  been  equalled,  or  even 
approached,  in  the  signaling  art. 

In  these  relays  motion  is  transmitted   from  the   rotor  to  the 


The  mechanism,  Fig.  5,  is  operated  by  a  series  wound  commu- 
tating  alternating  current  motor,  designed  so  that  it  gives  a 
sparkless  operation.  The  current  consumption  is  low.  It  will 
be  seen  by  Fig.  2  that  the  transformer  from  which  the  signal  re- 
ceives its  power  is  located  one  block  in  advance,  a  distance  vary- 
ing from  175  feet  to  over  15,000  feet,  and  that  the  signal  is  op- 
erated directly  over  this  line  without  the  use  of  a  line  relay.  In 
one  case,  the  control  is  about  seven  miles  away.  No.  10  copper 
being  used  for  both  control  and  common  wires — that  is,  the 
signal  is  operating  successfully  through  a  total  line  resistance 
closely  approximating  74  ohms. 

A  centrifugal  governor  is  provided  on  the  end  of  the  armature 
shaft  for  controlling  the  speed  of  the  motor  and  preventing  the 
signal  from  over-running  its  position ;  the  contacts  are  in  series 
with  the  motor  and  are  shunted  during  a  portion  of  the  move- 
ment, so  that  the  speed  control  does  not  become  effective  until 
just  before  the  signal  arm  reaches  the  proceed  position. 

The  motor  is  geared  directly  to  the  semaphore  shaft  and  holds 
the  signal  in  the  clear  position  through  the  medium  of  a  reac- 
tance which  is  switched  into  series  with  the  motor  by  the  action 
of  the  circuit  breaker  at  the  end  of  the  clearing  movement.  The 
signal  returns  to  the  stop  position  by  gravity.  The  direct  gear- 
ing of  the  motor  to  the  semaphore  shaft,  and  the  holding  of  the 
signal  in  the  clear  position  by  the  motor,  render  the  use  of  a 
slot  or  a  dash  pot  unnecessary  and  thereby  eliminate  these 
troublesome   features. 

The  circuit  breaker  is  a  complete  unit.  It  is  connected  directly 
to  the  semaphore  shaft  by  means  of  segmental  gears,  and  is  pro- 
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vided   with    individually   adjustable   contacts    for   the   control   of 
12  circuits,   including  the  local   control  of  the  signal. 

ALTO.M.\TIC     STOP. 

All  of  the  motor  cars  of  the  system  are  provided  with  three 
glass  tubes,  mounted,  in  a  vertical  position,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3 
and  4,  wherein  we  have  retouched  the  negative  so  as  to  more 
plainly  indicate  the  position  of  the  tube.  Each  signal  is  provided 
with  an  auxiliary  arm  which  is  connected  to,  and  operated  in 
unison  with,  the  signal  arm,  and  is  set  at  such  a  height  that 
when  the  signal  is  in  the  stop  position  the  tube  on  any  car  pass- 
ing will  strike  against  and  be  broken  by  the  arm.  The  breaking 
of  the  tube  results  in  a  semiservice  application  of  the  brakes ; 
and  the  brakes  cannot  be  released  until  the  broken  tube  is  re- 
placed. The  trainmen  have  to  make  a  strict  accounting  for 
tubes  used,  and  this  forms  an  effective  check  on  the  observance 
of  sig^nals. 

Means  are  provided  on  each  signal  post  whereby  in  the  event 
of  any  disarrangement  of  the  signal  system  the  stop  arm  may  be 
raised  by  hand  for  the  passage  of  a  car;  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  insertion  of  a  key  in  a  lock  provided  for  the  purpose, 
which  key  cannot  be  removed  until  the  arm  has  been  restored 
to  the  normal  position. 


EARNINGS    AND    EXPENSES    OF    TWELVE    WESTERN 
LINES. 

The  accompanying  very  interesting  table  giving  the  gross  earn- 
ings, net  earnings,  maintenance  charges  and  transportation  ex- 
penses of  12  western  railways  for  the  five-year  period  ending 
with  1505  compared  with  the  five-year  period  ending  with  1910 
was  prepared  by  T.  A.  Polleys,  tax  commissioner  of  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  12  roads 
mentioned  in  the  table  are  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the 
Wisconsin  Central,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
the  Great  Northern  system,  the  Northern  Pacilic,  the  Union 
Pacific  system  and  the  Illinois  Central. 

A  glance  at  column  4  shows  that  the  gross  earnings  of  each  of 
these  railways  during  the  last  five  years  were  substantially  greater 
than  during  the  five  years  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  1905,  the 
greatest  increase  being  that  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which 
amounted  to  52  per  cent.,  and  the  average  increase  for  all  of 
the  railways  in  the  list  being  25  per  cent. 

Theoretically,  the  railway  business  is  a  business  of  increasing 
returns ;  that  is,  each  increase  in  gross  c'arnings  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  larger  increase  in  net  earnings,  because  as  traffic 
increases  the  cost  of  handling  each  unit  of  traffic  decreases. 
How    far  theory  and   fact   are  apart  as  to   the   railways   in  this 


"list  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  figures  in  column  4 
and  column  7.  Such  a  comparison  shows  that  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  net  earnings  was  less  than  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  gross  earnings  on  every  railway  in  the  list  except  the 
Wisconsin  Central  and  the  Union  Pacific  system,  and  that  while 
the  average  increase  in  gross  earnings  for  all  the  roads  was  25 
per  cent,  the  average  increase  in  net  earnings  for  all  the  roads 
was  but  17  per  cent.  Of  course,  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
net  earnings  increased  so  much  less  in  proportion  than  gross 
earnings  is  to  be  found  in  the  figures  relating  to  operating  ex- 
penses. The  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  equipment 
per  mile  was  particularly  great,  averaging  on  all  the  railways  in 
the  list  54  per  cent.  This  increase,  of  course,  was  due  both  to 
the  fact  that  the  unit  costs  of  materials  and  labor  increased  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  cars  per  mile  increased. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses 
to  gross  earnings  increased  on  every  road  in  the  list  e.xcept  the 
Wisconsin  Central.  Even  the  operating  ratio  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  which  has  been  the  wonder  of  Wall  Street,  was  but 
51.51  in  the  five  years  ending  1905  and  was  51.63  in  the  five  years 
ending  1910. 

The  greater  part  of  the  labor  cost  involved  in  the  operation 
of  a  railway  appears  in  the  expenses  of  conducting  transportation, 
and  it  has  been  mainly  with  the  aim  of  reducing  this  item  of 
expense  that  grades  have  been  revised,  larger  equipment  put 
into  service,  etc.  The  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  conducting 
transportation  have  been  nullified  by  the  increased  cost  of  labor. 
How  completely  they  have  been  nullified  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  conducting  transportation  was  a  greater  per- 
centage of  total  operating  expenses  during  the  last  five  years 
than  during  the  preceding  five  years  on  every  road  in  this  list, 
excepting  the  Illinois  Central,  and  that  for  all  of  the  roads  the 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  conducting  transportation  to  the  total 
operating  expenses  increased  from  33.56  per  cent,  in  the  five  years 
ending  with  1905  to  36.04  per  cent,  during  the  last  five  years. 


1 


RECENT    MALLET    ARTICULATED    LOCOMOTIVES. 

.S7.  Louis  Or  San  Fiuiiuisco. — Seven  Malkt  articulated  com- 
pound locomotives  were  recently  built  for  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  They  are  in- 
tended for  pusher  service  and  are  designed  to  handle  1,950  tons 
on  a  lyi  per  cent,  grade  at  a  speed  of  five  miles  per  hour,  and 
1,600  tons  on  the  same  grade  at  10  miles  per  hour.  The  maxi- 
mum grade  on  which  they  will  operate  is  2.3  per  cent.,  and  on 
this  grade  they  are  expected  to  haul  1,230  tons  at  a  speed  of 
five  miles  per  hour,  or  to  have  a  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour  on 
the  same  grade  with  1,000  tons. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  design  lies  in  the  new 
arrangement  of  steam  pipes  to  the  high  pressure  cylinders. 
These  pipes  arc  in  two  sections,  one  being  located  inside  of  the 


CROSS   E.XRNINGS,   NET   E.\RNINGS.   MAINTENANCE  CHARGES   AND  TRANSPORT.ATION   EXPENSE.^ 


('■roM  Earning<i 
per    mile. 


$  yr«.  5  yr». 
(finip.Tny.                     cn<|.  end- 
ing ing 
1905.  1910. 

1  1 

C.    *    N.    W 7.240  8,85« 

C.    .St.    P.,    .M.    ^    <» 7,08.1  7,967 

(.,    M.    »    S(.    P 6.78J  K,07J 

C,   n.  *  0 7.107  8.7.19 

C,    R.     I.    St    P ft.lM.'i  7.607 

C.    G.     W.     .Synt 6,74.')  7,.SJ4 

Win.    Cent 6.J91  7.6.19 

M..  .St,    P.  ft  S.   S.    M...    4.40J  5,581 

(it.    Nor.    Sysl 6,86.1  8,645 

Nor.    Piic 7.921  12,009 

V.    P,    Sy^t 8,9.IS  lJ.n59 

111.    Cent 10,149  W,J06 

(;r(.up     7,175  9.000 

*I>«cre«p*. 


Maintenance  of 
Way   and 
Structures 
per    mile. 


Ratio    of    Operating    Expenses    to    liross    Earnings. 


Cond.  Trans.  Maint.   of 

and  Traffic  Way  and 

Expenses.  Structures. 

5  yrs.    5  yrs.  5  yrs.    5 


67.17  70,49 

74,93  77,54 

67.67  66.11 

54,10  56.05 

50.88  59.J7 

51.90  56.37 

51.51  51. 6J 

66.58  70.29 


Maint.   of 
Equnpmcnt. 


end- 
ing 


id- 
ing 


end- 


1905      1910.     1905.     1910. 

%  % 

17 


16 

38.75  38.76 

34.40  38.82 

35,19  38.95 


18 
12.91 


12.72 


31.89 

38 

46.43     47.58 


32.45      14.87 
40,47      15,04 


14.99      12.51 
16.23      12.86 


35.89     38,47 
27.45     33.31 


17.13 
14. 8h 

74 


29.53      

.'4.80     31,03      15.34 
25.84     26.31      12,13 


12.13      11.55 
10.77      10.26 


12.93      16.21 
2.85 


36.95     36178     13.45      12.58 


5  yrs. 
end- 
ing 
1905. 

20 
10.15 
9.42 
9.06 
13.J14 
11.07 
11,42 
10,51 
9.61 
8.11 
8,.S6 
11,05 
14.04 


5  yrs. 

ing 
1910. 
% 
21 
\2.3A 
11.20 
12.10 
17.39 
13.46 
14.33 
13.05 
10.74 
11.74 
10.81 
10.32 
18.78 


25     2,769     J.34R     17        986     1,184     JO        760     1,171      54     61.34     64.48     33.56     36.04     13.58     13.13      10.53       12.92 
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loiilrr  iinil  roiinri-liiiK  l<>  i>  I  lir-xl,  wliiili  in  turn  ix  CDMiircIrd 
111  «hc  tliroltif  |iiiH-  I  lie  a|i|)luitlii>n  <>(  ihix  arraiiRrnirnt  wa« 
|l()^»llllc  lirrausr  c.(  ilic  line  of  a  coniliUMtiKii  cliainliiT  wliirli 
alloWH  !»)';'*«■  '"r  <'•<•  intr.Hliu-liiiii  of  llir  iii|H-s  lirlwtiii  lllr  IiiIh-h 
anil    till-    vli.ll    Ml    ilir    Loilrr      'I'lir    ..iiisi.lc    M-rlii-n    of    tin-    liiwli 


downward  cxltMidmn  arm  in  lln-  renter  of  llic  main  rcvcric 
shaft  liy  a  univfriai  joint.  Data  an<l  .Kc:icral  dimcnuioni  for 
tlirsr  |oiomoti\ii»  arc  K'vrii  on  the  accompanying  tabic. 

llii:uil<fal/e  <'r  0/ii«.— Tliin  road  recently  placed  an  order  for 
24    Mallet    loconiotived   of   tlie   2-6-6-2  type    with   the    American 


Mnllet    Articulated    Locomotive  for    the    Chesapeake    &    Ohio. 

pressure  steam  pipe  consists  of  a  copper  |)ipc  lilted  with  an  cl-  l.ncomotivc  Company.     Last  July  it  received  a  Mallet  compound 

how    at   either   end   and   with   a   hall   joint    connection    with    the  locomotive   of   this   design    from   the   same   builders,   which   was 

lower  end  of  the   inside  pipe  and  also  with  the  cylinders.     The  purchased  for  trial  purposes  and  upon  its  successful  service  the 

construction    is   such   that    the   outside    section   can   be    removed  present    order    was    contingent.     The    engine    has    been    used    in 

without    ill   any   way   disturbing   the   inside   pipe.     This   arrange-  regular    road    service,    for   which    the    new    lot    i-    also    intended. 


S/'/Z/  InsidtRing ►li''*- 

Cross-Sections  and    End    Elevations  of   Boiler  for   St.   Louis   &  San    Francisco   Mallet  Articulated    Locomotive. 


ment  has  several  important  advantages.  It  simpliries  the  con- 
struction by  obviating  the  necessity  for  using  the  special  de- 
sign of  cast  steel  dome  employed  in  previous  engines  of  the 
^L^IIet  type,  where  the  high  pressure  steam  pipes  are  on  the 
outside    of   the   boiler.     Reins;    located    inside    of   the   boiler    the 


riie  trial  locomotive  was  put  in  service  on  the  division  between 
llandley  and  Allegheny.  From  the  former  place  to  Ronceverte, 
a  distance  of  106  miles,  is  a  continuous  easy  up-grade  varying 
from  a  minimum  of  2J4  ft.  to  the  mile  to  a  maximum  of  21  ft., 
the  average  grade  from  Thurmond.  38  miles  east  of  Handley,  to 


Mallet   Articulated    Locomotive   for  the    St.   Louis   &   San    Francisco. 


steam  pipes  do  not  interfere  with  the  engineer's  view  ahead. 
One  engine  of  the  order  is  equipped  with  the  Street  locomotive 
stoker.  Following  the  practice  pursue<l  in  a  number  of  recent 
engines  of  the  Mallet  type  built  by  the  .\merican  Locomotive 
Company,  the  reach  rod  to  the  valve  gear  of  the  forward  engine 
is  located  on  the  center  line  of  the  engine  and  is  connected  to  a 


Ronceverte,  being  19  ft.  to  the  mile.  From  this  last  point  to 
.•Mlegheny,  the  summit  of  the  division,  there  is  a  13  mile  grade, 
30  ft.  to  the  mile. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Mallet  a  consolidation  locomotive 
having  a  total  weight  of  190.300  lbs.,  weight  on  driving  wheels 
of  169,600  lbs.,  cylinders  22  in.  x  28  in.,  and  a  theoretical  maxi- 
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mum  tractive  effort  of  41,120  lbs.,  had  handled  the  freight  traffic 
over  this  division.  The  rating  of  this  class  of  locomotive  was 
1,800  tons  from  Handley  to  Ronceverte,  from  which  point  a 
pusher  was  required  to  assist  in  handling  this  tonnage  up  the 
.57  per  cent,  grade  to  Allegheny.  Passing  the  summit,  the  road 
runs  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill  into  Clifton  Forge,  16  miles 
of  this  distance  being  on  an  incline  of  60  ft.  to  the  mile. 

In  ordering  heavier  equipment,  the  purpose  was  not  so  much 
to  dispense  with  the  pusher  service  on  the  .57  per  cent,  grade  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  hill  as  to  increase  the  maximum  train 
load  over  the  division.  A  Mikado  type  locomotive  suitable  for 
the  track  conditions  and  capable  of  handling  2,250  tons  between 
Handley  and  Ronceverte  could  have  been  provided, ^but  it  would 
have  required  the  assistance  of  a  helper  to  handle  the  tonnage  on 
the  grade  between  the  latter  point  and  Allegheny.  The  Mallet, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  capable  of  handling  3,000  tons  over  the 
summit  of  the  division  without  the  aid  of  a  pusher.  It  was, 
moreover,  thought  that  because  of  the  economy  in  fuel  consump- 
tion due  to  compounding,  the  Mallet  locomotive  could  handle  its 
tonnage  with  less  coal  than  the  Mikado  type  would  take  to  haul 
the  2,250  tons.  The  locomotive  here  illustrated  was  designed 
to  haul  3,000  tons  at  a  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  on  the  grade 
of  21  ft.  to  the  mile,  and  at  12  miles  per  hour  on  the  grade  of 
30  ft.  to  the  mile,  combined  with  a  minimum  curve  of  5  deg. 
45  min.,  not  compensated.  The  traffic  from  Thurmond  to  Clifton 
Forge  is  steel  hopper  cars  loaded  with  coal,  and  returning  empty. 

In  service  the  locomotive  has  exceeded  its  estimated  capacity, 
agd  has  handled  alone  3,492  tons  eastward  over  the  division. 
With  a  load  behind  the  tender  of  3,033  tons,  made  up  of  45  steel 
hopper  coal  cars,  speeds  of  20,  22  and  24  miles  per  hour  have 
been  maintained  on  the  grades  up  the  river  betw-een  Thurmond 
and  Ronceverte.  It  has  made  the  run  over  the  division,  114 
miles,  in  5  hrs.  37  min,,  including  the  time  necessary  to  turn 
the  engine ;  the  actual  running  time  was  4  hrs.  57  min. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  design  is  in  the  boiler 
construction,  which  incorporates  a  combustion  chamber  6}/2  ft. 
long.  This  design  was  used  in  order  to  increase  the  length  of 
the  boiler  to  bring  the  firebox  back  of  the  rear  driving  wheels, 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  obtain  a  good  depth  of  throat  sheet, 
without  increasing  the  length  of  the  boiler  tubes  io  an  excessive 
amount.  As  a  result,  the  depth  of  the  throat  sheet  is  18  3/6 
in.,  giving  a  distance  between  the  top  of  the  grate  and  the 
lowest  boiler  tube  of  26j4  in.  Ordinarily,  where  the  firebox 
is  carried  over  the  driving  wheels  the  bottom  tube  is  only  from 
19  to  20  in.  above  the  top  of  the  grate.  At  the  same  time  the 
boiler  tubes  are  24  ft.  long,  which  length  is  not  exceptional. 
Ample  water  space  of  about  9  in.  on  both  the  bottom  and  the 
sides  is  allowed  between  the  combustion  eiiamber  and  the  shell, 
to  which  the  chamber  is  stayed  by  radial  staybolts. 

Another  departure  from  previous  practice  in  Mallet  loco- 
motives of  this  type  is  the  use  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company's  latest  type  of  outside  bearing  radial  trailing  truck, 
similar  in  design  to  that  successfully  applied  to  a  number  of  its 
recent  Pacilic  type  locomotives.  In  practically  all  previous  ar- 
ticulated compound  locomotives  of  this  type  of  wheel  arrangement, 
built  by  this  company,  both  the  leading  and  trailing  trucks  have 
been  of  the  radial  swinging  bolster  type  with  journals  inside  of  the 
wheels.  The  type  of  trailing  truck  used  gives  a  wider  supporting 
base  at  the  rear  of  the  loconictive,  and  tends  to  adtl  to  its  stabil- 
ity. The  leading  truck  is  of  the  same  design  as  that  applied  by 
the  builders  to  other  locomotives  of  the  2-6-6-2  type. 

That  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  engine  which  is  carried  by 
the  frame  of  the  front  system  is  supported  by  two  sliding  bear- 
ings, both  (if  whicli  are  normally  under  load  In  accordance  with 
the  luiilders"  usual  practice  where  both  sliding  bearings  support 
weight,  the  "trim"  holts  connecting  the  upper  rails  of  the  front 
frame  with  the  lower  rails  of  the  rear  frame  are  provided  with 
a  spring  niuli-r  the  nut  at  the  Icvvcr  end  to  relieve  any  excessive 
load  which  would  otherwise  be  on  the  rear  bcaring.s,  because 
(if  inc(|u.ilities  in  the  level  of  the  track  or  similar  conditions. 
I'.xcept    for    the    features    ineiitidned,    the    design    in    general    fol- 
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lows  the  l)mlilcr»"  »taniliird  practice.    The  gciicr;il  .l;ii;i  and  <li 
Mirii!iii<i)H  arc  ({ivcii  in  the  fiillowinn  tal)lc : 

(.ttitral  Data.  „ 

Kriteo.  C.  &  O. 

Typo     iiHl  2  6  6-2 

I'uVl     lUl.  coal  lilt,  coal 

Iracllvt    effort    HJ.JOO  lb,  H.'.OOO  lli. 

Ur,„hl    in    »orki««    ..i.lrr 4l«.0tl0  lb.  39.'.000  lb. 

•          ...I    .iMvcr.    360.000  lb.  J.M.UOO  lb. 

o(  rtigtnc  aiitl  tender  III  

•  ..rkii.B   .oracr S67,»00  lb.  $55..>OC)  lb. 

Wheel   bdic.  ilicij  15  11.  6  m.  I"  '!• . 

lutal     56  <!.  H  III.  ^K  ri.   .1  III. 

"          ■•       eiiflne  and  Iriulcr.  «5  (t.  6:4   in.  1*0  '•• 
Raliot, 

lolal   wei«hl     ;     trailivr   ellorl..  5.01  ■•■/H 
Welgbl     uii     drivrr»    +     tractive 

clfo.l     4.3:  3.96 

Trailivr   effort    X   diam.   driven  .,..« 

;     bralinn  .iirfacc    919 1>9  /63.00 

Tnlal    liratiiiii    turfacc    +    grate 

„,a 68.45  83.40 

Kirrbox    bratini  Kiirfacc   +   total 

lir.ilnm   Aiit  face,   |icr  cent 6.11  6.10 

Wriul.i   iMi  driver*   -!-   lolal  hral-  ,_ 

,„K    ..,11  face    69.74  54.00 

l,.|,l    wniiht   -   total   bcal-K  Mir.  80.97  65.30 

Vol.  r.nnv.,  .imple  cylinder,  cu.  (t.  J3.0S  21.80 

Tot.il     hraliiiK     »>ufncc     -f-     vol.  ,,,  „a 

cirnv.    cylimlcr,     223.94  276.00 

Tiralr   area    -;-    vol.    cquiv.   cyl'*.  J. 27  3.31 
Cytindtrs. 

Kind          >  Ast.  Comp.  .Vst.  Conip. 

Uianicirr    24 ^^  and  39  in.  22  and  35  in. 

Stroke                             30   in.  32    in. 

lahcs. 

...    ,  )    H.  P.,  Piston  (    II.  P.,  Piston 

^'"'>    \    L.  P.,  Slide  (     I,.   P.,   Slide 

Piameler    14    in.  12  in. 

Travel    6   in.  6  in. 

iriicch. 

Driving,  di.imeter  over  tire 57   in.  56  in. 

thickness   of   tire iyi    in  3  in. 

"          journals,    main.    diam..  10  x   12  in.  9</i    x    13   in. 

others,   diam.  9  x    12  in.  9  x  13  in. 

Engine  truck,  diameter   30  in.  30  in. 

"           '•       journals     6ii    x    12   in.  SVixlOin. 

Trailing  truck,  diameter 30  in.  44  in. 

journals   6^4   X   12  in.  7!<j  x  14  in. 

Boiler. 

Style    Conical  Conical 

Working  pressure   200  lb.  225  lb. 

(.lutsidc   diameter   of  first    ring..  81^   in.  83ji  in. 

Firebox,  width  ami  length 90'4   x   120'/S  in.  96^    x    lOSVi    in. 

..           ,  ,        „•  L  \    C,    H:  T:.,   'A:      iC,   7/16;    T.,   9/16; 

plates,   thickness    ^    g    j,,^  j,      ^^  ;„    \  g.,  7/16;  B.,   H  in. 

water  space    Sin.                   F.,  5  ;  S.  and  B.,4J/5  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  diameter 342 — 2'/i  in.  401 — 2'4    in. 

••      leiiitth   24  ft.  24  ft. 

Heating  surface,  tubes 4,817.1  sq.  ft.  5,646    sq.    ft. 

firebox    315.7  sq.  ft.  344    sq.    ft. 

"               "          arch    lubes 29.0  sq.  ft.  23    sq.    ft. 

•'              "         total    5,161.8  sq.  ft.  6,013   sq.    ft. 

Grate   area    75.4  sq.  ft.  72.2   sq.    ft. 

Center  boiler  above  rail 10  ft.  10  ft. 

Top   smokestack   above   rail 15  ft.  9  5/16  in.  14  ft.   II    7/16  in. 

Tender. 

Frame    13  in.  channel  13    in.    channel 

Wheels,    diameter    33    in.  33  in. 

Tournals     5!4xl0in.  5/^x10   in. 

\Vater   capacitv    8.000  gal.  9.000    Ral. 

Coal   capacitv    10  tons  15    tons. 


HLINFORCE.D    CONCRETE     WORK     ON     THE     NORTHERN 
PACIFIC. 

DuniiK  tin-  past  two  ycai->  iii.iii>  "i  the  smaller  pile  and  tim- 
ber trestk-M  on  the  Northern  I'acilic  lines  in  Montana  have  been 
rcplaied  by  structures  coiisistinK  of  reinforced  concrete  slabs  on 
thin  reinforced  concrete  piers  supported  on  concrete  piles.  One 
of  these  structures  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  'Ihey  arc  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  reinforced  concrete  trestles  which  have  been  in 
successful  use  for  some  years  on  other  large  systems,  and  which 
present  many  advantages  tor  openings  where  the  maximum 
height  does  not  exceccl  20  ft.,  and  where  the  streams  are  free 
fnnn  drift  and  ice.  Some  of  the  principal  advantages  arc:  (1) 
A  large  cross  sectional  area  may  be  left  to  care  for  the  maxi- 
mum Hood  waters  at  a  minimum  first  cost.  (2)  The  ballasted 
deck  permits  lining  and  surfacing  by  the  section  crews  when 
necessary,  and  makes  track  which  rides  as  well  as  an  embank- 
ment. (3)  The  maintenance  charges  arc  a  minimum,  as  no 
cleaning,  painting  or  adjusting  is  required. 

In  constructing  these  trestles,  the  slabs  and  piles  are  cast  at  a 
central  plant,  and  when  cured,  shipped  to  the  bridge  sites,  the 
rest  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  regular  division  forces. 
The  piles  are  driven  by  a  steel  track  driver  equipped  with  a 
4,500-lb.  drop  hammer,  and  a  water  jet.  The  head  of  the  pile  is 
protected  during  driving  by  a  steel  cap,  fitted  with  a  cushion 
and  wooden  follower.  The  best  progress  in  driving  is  made  by 
short  quick  blows  with  the  heavy  hammer  in  conjunction  with 
the  use  of  the  jet.  The  piles  stand  a  great  deal  of  pounding, 
and  can  be  driven  in  formations  in  which  a  wooden  pile  would 
be  shattered. 

The  piles  are  driven  to  refusal,  and  then  capped  with  a  con- 
crete bent,  2  ft.  6  in.  thick  and  15  ft.  long,  the  piles  being  al- 
lowed to  project  into  the  bent  a  varying  amount,  provided  their 
tops  do  not  come  nearer  than  1  ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  slab 
nor  less  than  3  ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  bent.  This  allowable 
variation  avoids  the  necessity  of  cutting  the  piles  and,  as  they  are 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  bent  by  a  system  of  stirrups  at 
their  tops,  it  makes  a  very  strong  and  rigid  construction. 

The  bents  present  the  usual  smooth  pier  face  to  the  current 
of  the  stream,  and  lessen  the  danger  of  choking  the  opening  with 
small   drift.     The   bents   are   spaced    16   ft.   center   to   center. 

Each  slab  span  is  cast  in  halves,  the  dimensions  of  each  half 
being  7  ft.  x  2  ft.  x  16  ft.  The  usual  parapet  is  provided  for  hold- 
ing ballast.  Slabs  are  placed  by  a  wrecking  crane,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  2.  The  joints  at  the  ends  are  filled  with  an  asphalt 
mastic,  and  a  zinc  bearing  plate  placed  on  a  grout  cushion  on 


Fig.  1. — Reinforced   Concrete   Bridge;    Northern   Pacific, 
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top  of  the  bent  allows  for  movement  due  to  expansion.  Either 
fine  crushed  rock  or  clean  gravel  is  used  for  ballast. 

The  concrete  plant  for  manufacturing  piles,  slabs  and  also  re- 
inforced concrete  pipe  is  at  Glendive,  Mont.  The  general  ar- 
rangement is  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4  and  5. 

The  sand  and  gravel  are  loaded  into  ballast  dump  cars  by 


is  discharged  down  a  series  of  inclined  screens  which  remove 
stones  too  large  for  concrete,  and  separate  the  stone  from  the 
sand,  depositing  them  in  separate  bins,  the  excess  sand  and  stone 


Fig.    2. — Wrecking    Crane     Placing 
Bridge    Slab. 

steam  shovel  at  the  pit ;  the  cars  arc  hauled  to  the  plant,  pushed 
up  on  the  elevated  storage  trestle  and  dumped.  The  storage 
capacity  Oi  the  trestle  is  approximately  50  cars.  From  the  dump 
the  gravel  is  automatically  fed  on  to  a  16-in.  rubber  belt  con- 
veyor, which  carries  it  to  the  top  of  the  mixing  tower,  where  it 


Fig.  4. — Side   View  of  Concrete   Plant. 

being  discharged  by  a  separate  chute  into  a  waste  car  alongside 
the  tower. 

Below  the  storage  bins  are  the  charging  hoppers,  arranged  so 
that  sand  and  stone  can  be  measured  and  cement  added.     From 


Fig.  3. — Front  View  of  Concrete  Plant,  Northern   Pacific. 
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the  rli.irKMi||  lu.pprr*  ilic  .lKKr<K;il<-  i''  '•''  '"'■'  •>  "•"*''  "'  '  '" 
yil.  liipacily.  w.itrr  liriiiK  "dipplird  l>)  a  main  (miii  tin-  railway 
C(>Mipaiiy'<>  wairr  tank. 

Coiurctc  iH  iluinpitl  frmn  llir  mixer  into  n  bottom  dump  con- 
irrtr  car.  wliiili  m  turn  runs  on  .i  K:ni«ry  car.  This  K^ntry  car 
tpans  itlhrr  the  slah  or  pile  platform,  and  runs  the  (till  ncKlh  of 
them,  the  Kiintr.v  l>t"i"K  operated  hy  a  cable  and  Krip.  .it  -i  ''pccd 
of  about  eiuht  mile<i  nn  hour. 

Ihe  two  form  plalfomin  are  p..rall<l.  IS  ft.  wi.l.-,  -KM)  II  |..ii|s' 
and  >paced  8  ft.  apart,  the  mixiuK  tower  beiiiK  located  cenlrally 
at  the  eiui.  This  arranKemeiit  permits  depositinR  concrete  very 
i|uickly  at  any  point  on  either  platform,  the  dump  of  the  car  be 
iiiK  arraiiKed  so  that  lb>w  of  concrete  can  be  controlled  at  all 
limes. 

l)n  the  outside  of  the  platforms  are  standard  Ka^e  tl^cks  for 
loailiiiK  and  handlinK'  all  m.inufactnred  products.  .As  soon  as 
jilles  and  slabs  are  set  up  suflicieiltly  to  permit  handling,  they 
are  remove<l  from  the  platforms  and  stored  on  a  sand  bed  outside 
theJk-  tracks. 

The  slab  form   is  simply  a  scpiare  bo.x  wilh   HkIiI   p.irtilion   di- 


.\11  reinforcement  for  pipe  forms  is  rolled  and  wired  on  man- 
drels to  insure  proper  »i/c  and  nhape,  ilir  frame  beiiiK  complete 
lieforc  it  in  j)lace<l  in  the  form. 

Ihe  plant  is  now  closed  for  the  winter,  hut  it  is  expected  that 
operations  will  be  started  asaiii  early  in  the  sprinK,  as  in  manu- 
facturiuK  concrete  products  of  this  kind  it  is  of  very  Kreat  ad- 
vantaKC  tr)  keep  the  snp|dy  well  ahead  of  the  demand  in  order 
to  «ive  them  proper  lime  for  seasoninx. 

lor  the  forcKoiiiK  we  are  in<tebted  to  II.  E.  Stevens,  bridge 
(iinincii,  St     I'.iiii,   Minn. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  REGARDING  CAR  CLEARANCE. 

l.stinialcs  iii.idt  li\  IW  o|)traliiiK  railway  coiiiijanies  indicate 
tii.it  to  comply  with  the  bill  introduced  in  congress  by  Rep- 
resentative Martin  r,f  Colorado  on  June  1,  1910  (II.  R.  26459; 
regulating  the  clearance  of  cars  and  locomotives  would  cost 
these  companies  $444,000,000  The  proposed  legislation  becomes 
of  special  interest  at  this  time  because  of  references  recently 
made  to  it  by  President  Taft.     In  a  speech  on  October  1  in  New 


Fig.  5. — Rear  View  of  Concrete   Plant,   Northern    Pacific. 


viding  the  slab  into  halves,  the  sides  of  the  bo.\  being  braced 
to  the  platform.  Piles  are  octagonal  in  shape,  16  in.  in  least 
diameter  and  16  ft.  to  30  ft.  long.  The  pile  form  is  made  in 
two  sections,  which  set  over  a  bottom  strip  permanently  fastened 
to  the  platform.  A  stopper  is  used  in  the  forms  for  varying 
the  length  of  pile. 

.Ml  reinforcement  is  of  deformed  bars,  siiipped  in  as  straight 
rods,  and  bent  in  special  machines  to  the  shape  required.  The 
pile  reinforcement  is  assembled  complete  before  being  placed  in 
the  forms,  and  is  held  in  proper  position  by  a  positive  arrange- 
ment in  the  reinforcement  itself.  The  reinforcement  for  the 
slabs  is  supported  the  proper  distance  from  the  bottom  by  small 
beveled  concrete  blocks,  all  reinforcement  being  wired  together 
to  insure  retaining  its  position  during  the  depositing  of  concrete. 

The  pipe  section  of  the  plant  is  located  at  right  angles  to  the 
platform,  and  at  the  end  next  to  the  mixing  tower.  This  sec- 
tion is  covered  with  a  crane  derrick,  having  a  60-ft.  boom.  Pipe 
forms  are  set  up  on  the  arc  of  a  circle  to  simplify  the  movements 
of  the  derrick.  Concrete  is  conveyed  to  the  forms  in  a  special 
bucket,  having  an  adjustable  dump.  The  bucket  is  picked  up  by 
the  derrick  and  swung  over  the  forms,  the  positive  control  of 
the  dump  enabling  the  operator  to  deposit  the  concrete  as  needed. 


York  the  President  said  ;  "There  is  badly  needed  legislation  for 
additional  safety  appliances,"  and  added  that  he  referred  among 
other  things  to  the  elimination  by  government  direction  of  danger 
to  railway  employees  from  overhead  and  side-way  projections. 
The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Martin  provides  as  follows: 

Maximum  width  of  all  locomotives  in  service  to  be  10  ft.  6  in.  over  all, 
alter   January    1,    1912. 

Maximum  width  of  all  cars  to  be  10  ft.  6  in.:  maximum  height  of  all 
cars  to  be   14   ft.   2  in.  to  top  of  running  board,  after  Tanuar>'   1,    1912. 

No  structure  of  any  kind,  including  tunnels,  rock  cuts,  etc.,  to  be  closer 
to  any  tr.ick  than  6   ft.   II   in.   from  center  to  nearest  track. 

Excei)tion:  Platforms  not  exceeding  3  ft.  11  in.  in  height  from  top  of 
rail.  Overhead  clearances  to  be  20  ft.  from  top  of  rail  in  all  cases,  effec- 
tive January  1.  19:2.  Report  to  be  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission by  January  1,  1911.  showing  all  existing  structures  which  do  not 
conform    to   these   clearances. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may,  upon  investigation,  exempt 
from  these  provisions  any  tunnel,  retaining  wall,  embankment  or  i)erma- 
nent  overhead  structure,  if  removal  is  impracticable. 

Track  centers  must  be  12  ft.  6  in.  apart  in  all  cases. 

Space  between  yard  tricks  must  be  kept  clear   of  obstruction. 

Penalty,  $500  for  each  dav  a  car,  engine  or  structure  is  used  in 
violation. 

President  Taft  evidently  had  got  additional  information  on 
the  subject  before  he  wrote  his  annual  message,  for  in  his  mes- 
sage he  said : 

"The  entire  removal  of  outside  clearances  would  be  attended  by  such 
er.ormous  expense   that   some   other   remedy   must   be  adopted.      By   the   act 
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of  May  6,  1910,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  investigate  accidents,  to  report  their  causes  and  its  recom- 
mendations. I  suggest  that  the  commission  be  requested  to  make  a  special 
report  as  to  injuries  from  outside  clearances  and  the  best  method  of 
reducing  them." 

Of  the  amount  that  the  109  operating  companies  estimated 
they  would  have  to  spend  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
Martin  bill,  $7,500,000  would  be  for  bringing  the  equipment 
within  the  limits,  and  the  rest,  or  $436,500,000,  to  remove  or  en- 
large structures,  tunnels,  etc.  Of  course,  the  estimate  given  is 
only  appro.ximate,  as  a  number  of  railways  have  failed  to  give 
an  estimate  on  certain  of  the  items  on  the  ground  that  the  cost 
of  complying  with  the  provisions  in  which  these  items  appear 
;yould  be  so  enormous  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
.conform  with  them. 

A  movement  has  been  started  to  have  each  railway  investigate 
■on  its  own  line  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  location  of  mail 
-cranes,  standpipes  and  cattle  chutes,  to  see  whether  they  actually 
are  placed  at  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  nearest  track 
prescribed  by  the  standard  on  each  road.  The  roads  will  also 
make  an  investigation  of  the  accidents  that  occurred  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  follow- 
ing points : 

1.  The  actual  clearance  from  the  center  of  the  nearest  track 
at  the  point  of  accident. 

2.  The  dimensions  of  the  car  or  locomotive  involved  in  the 
accident. 

3.  Whether  the  clearance  required  in  the  proposed  legislation 
would  have  prevented  the  accident. 


Chicago,   Burlington   &   Quincy. 

Burlington-Red    Oak    237 

Balfour- Pacific  Jet 8 

Chicago  Great  Western. 

Oelwein-Stanley    7 

Fair   Grounds,    la. -Rice,   III 20 

At   Des   Moines    3 

Chicago  &  North  IVestern. 

Clinton-Council   Bluffs    347 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

Davenport- Iowa    City    54 

Davenport-Muscatine     28 

Illinois   Central. 

-At     Dubuque     I 

-\t    Cherokee    1 

.At  Council  Bluffs ^ 

Union  Pacific. 

Council    Bluffs-Omaha,    Neb 3 


FIVE   YEARS'   DEVELOPMENT    OF    GERMAN     RAILWAYS. 


DOUBLE  TRACK   RAILWAYS    IN    IOWA. 


The  railway  map  of  Iowa,  given  herewith,  shows,  by  the 
heavy  lines,  all  sections  of  railway  in  the  state  on  which  there 
are  two  main  tracks.     The  termini  of  the  sections  are  as  follows : 


IOWA. 

Topeka  &   Santa   Fe. 


Ft.    Madison-Dumas,    Mo. 


No. 

Miles. 

20 


BY    DR.    W.    PETERS. 

Ministry  of  Public  Works,  Berlin. 

I. 

ORG.\NIZ.\TION. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  German  railways  are  state 
railways,  that  is  to  say,  the  larger  German  federal  states  own 
and  work  their  lines.  First  in  order  of  importance  come  the 
Prussian  state  railways,  which  represent  almost  two-thirds  of 
all  the  standard  gage  lines  of  Germany.  The  Prussian  lines  are 
followed,  at  a  great  distance,  by  the  Bavarian,  Saxon  and 
Wurtemberg  lines,  then  by  the  lines  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  which 
arc  owned  and  worked  by  the  German  Empire,  and  finally  by  the 
Baden,  Mecklenburg  and  Oldenburg  state  railways.  As  the 
acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  most  of  the  large  railways 
in  Germany  has  been  completed  for  some  time,  there  was  but 
relatively  little  left  to  do  in  this  direction  during  the  space  of  the 
last   five   years.     Nevertheless,   the   proportion   of   private   lines 
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composing  the  ilaml.ird  k-'K"'  railway*  of  Gcrm.iiiy.  wliicli  at 
tlic  beginning  of  1905  only  anionntcd  to  7.7  per  cent.,  lias  now 
sunk  to  ()  per  cent.  Tliis  iliniiiuition  in  <lnc  for  liy  far  tlie  greater 
part,  to  the  purchase,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  VXf),  on  the 
part  of  Ilavarin  by  the  Palatinate  Railways  (506  miles)  in  thai 
part  of  Havaria  situatetl  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
most  important  private  railways  now  left  arc  the  lAibcck-Hiichcn 
Railway,  a  trtmk  line  in  the  district  of  the  free  Ilanscatic 
town  of  I.ubok  an.l  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  Prussian  province 
of  Schleswig  ll.'lstrin,  alumt  «6  miles  long,  and  the  Wcst- 
phalian  I'rovincial  Railway,  a  scconcjary  line  about  166  miles 
long,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia.  The  tendency 
which  is  becoming  even  more  pronounced  throughout  the  whole 
of  Germany  is  to  leave  in  private  hands  only  such  railways  as 
by  reason  of  their  merely  local  character  arc  of  no  importance 
so  far  as  the  ii.itjoiul  wctf.nrc  is  concerned.     In  the  case  of  nar- 


carriecl  out  in  isolated  cases  during  the  last  five  years.  In 
Prussia  the  new  arrangements  of  the  slate  railway  adminstration 
effected  in  the  year  1895,  whereby  the  admimslration  and  work- 
ing of  the  sections  placed  under  their  direct  control  was  en- 
trusted to  the  railway  manaKcments— the  service  offices  being 
done  away  with— has  continued  to  work  satisfactorily.  The  need 
of  a  central  authority  for  a  number  of  services,  which  were  pre- 
viously under  the  ch.irgt  of  the  various  administrative  dej»art- 
ments,  led  to  creation,  on  April  1,  ]'X)7.  of  the  liisenbahn-Zcn- 
Iralamt  (Central  Railw.iy  Bureau)  in  Berlin,  which  is  on  a  co- 
ordinate fooling  with  the  railway  managements.  On  this  bureau 
devolve,  amongst  other  duties,  the  provision  of  the  permanent 
way,  safely  api)lianccs,  and  locomotives,  cars  and  important 
material,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  central  administrative  and 
service  orders  and  construction  schemes.  On  it  devolves  like- 
wise the  entire  daily  disposal  of  the  freight  rolling  stock,  a  duty 
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row  gage  railways  purely  local  interest  plays  by  far  the  greater 
part,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  the  slight  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  private  lines  (from  55.5  per  cent,  to  56  per  cent.)  of 
this  kind.  This  point  of  view  is  likewise  of  deciding  influence 
as  regards  the  question  as  to  whether  the  construction  and 
operation  of  high-speed  electric  lines  between  neighboring  towns 
can  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  There  will,  however,  be  no 
scruples  against  the  adoption  of  this  course,  when  such  lines,  as 
regards  bolh  construction  and  operation  because,  let  us  say, 
thty  are  to  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  tramway  system 
of  one  or  both  places — are  intended  to  serve,  primarily,  the  pur- 
poses of  traffic  between  such  neighboring  towns.  As  an  example 
of  this  may  be  cited  the  projected  interurban  line  from  Cologne 
to  Diisseldorf,  which  it  is  intended  to  leave  in  private  hands. 

Systematic  alterations  in  the  administrative  organization  of  the 
more  important  German  railway  managements  have  only  been 


the  importance  of  which  has  been  further  heightened  since  the 
creation  of  the  German  Staatsbahnwagenverband  (state  railway 
car  union)  on  April  1,  1909.  The  supervision  of  21  railway 
divisional  managements  and  the  railway  central  office  devolves  on 
the  department  of  the  minister  of  public  works. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  change  in  Prussia  a  new  ar- 
rangement has  been  carried  out  on  the  Bavarian  state  railways, 
and  that  in  the  direction  of  a  decentralization  of  the  services. 
The  former  central  general  management,  which  had  charge  of 
the  services,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  government,  was 
done  away  with  on  April  1,  1907.  Its  duties  have,  for  the  greater 
part,  been  transferred  to  five  newly  created  railway  managements, 
while  another  part  has  been  entrusted  to  the  department  of  the 
minister  of  ways  and  communications,  to  which  several  offices 
were  directly  affiliated  with  a  view  to  the  management  of  a  num- 
ber of  services.     The  organization  of  the  administration  shows 
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thus  a  certain  similarity  to  the  Prussian  system.  A  movement 
is  likewise  on  foot  for  a  new  arrangement  of  the  administration 
on  the  Saxon  state  railways,  which  will  in  all  probability  take  a 
somewhat   similar   course. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    RAILW.W    SYSTEM. 

The  extension  of  the  railway  system  has  in  no  wise  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  economic  development 
as  evidenced  during  the  last  few  years.  At  the  end  of  1904  the 
standard  gage  lines  represented  a  total  length  of  32,000  miles 
and  at  the  end  of  1908*,  35,700  miles.  According  to  the  latest 
account  as  issued  by  the  imperial  railway  office  the  increase  in 
the  financial  year  1909  (until  March  31,  1910)  amounted  to 
580  miles,  so  that  the  total  length  would  work  out  at  36,280 
miles.  This  signifies  an  increase  of  6.1  per  cent,  up  to  the  end 
of  1908,  and  of  7.9  per  cent,  up  to  the  end  of  1909.  The  increase 
corresponding  to  five  years  attains  almost  the  length  of  the 
Saxon  and  Baden  state  railways  taken  together.  (At  the  end  of 
1908:  Saxony  1,750  miles,  Baden  1.050  miles.)  These  figures  as- 
sume special  significance  from  the  fact  that  the  railway  extension 
outpaced  even  the  considerable  increase  in  the  population  of 
Germany  (from  59^2  to  63  million  inhabitants  in  1908),  although 
the  difference  is  not  very  great.  At  the  end  of  1904  there  were 
5.63  miles  to  every  10,000  inhabitants,  while  at  the  end  of  1908, 
the  number  was  5.64  miles.  The  increase  in  the  length  of  railway 
in  proportion  to  the  area  is  naturally  much  more  significant.  The 
length  of  standard  gage  track  per  1(X)  square  miles  was,  at  the 
end  of  1904,  16  miles,  and  at  the  end  of  1908,  17  miles.  Very 
significant  is  the  fact  that  of  the  new  standard  gage  lines  more 
than  three-quarters  are  secondary  lines,  a  proof  of  the  solicitude, 
engendered  by  the  principle  of  state  ownership,  for  the  opening 
up  of  new  regions  by  small  railways  which  yield  for  the  greater 
part  but  low  profits.  The  narrow  gage  lines  show  a  correspond- 
ing increase;  their  length  has  increased  to  1,300  miles  since  1905, 
i.e.,  by  6.1  per  cent,  in  four  years.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
light  secondary  railways  which  are  exclusively  given  over  to 
local  passenger  and  good  traffic,  and  to  the  service  of  those  dis- 
tricts, in  which  the  traffic  demands  are  not  extensive  enough  to 
justify  the  construction  of  main  lines,  show  a  much  greater  in- 
crease in  length.  At  the  end  of  1904  they  represented  a  total 
length  of  5,200  miles,  a  figure  which  by  the  end  of  1908  had 
risen  to  6,000  miles,  being  an  increase  of  14.4  per  cent.  This 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  more  than  double  that  of  the  other 
lines.  The  increasing  importance  of  such  light  railways  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  represent  a  thoroughly  healthy  financial  de- 
velopment, can  only  be  welcomed.  They  constitute,  as  feeders 
of  the  trunk  lines,  a  most  welcome  complement,  which  is  all  the 
more  necessary  in  that  the  further  extension  of  the  trunk  line 
system  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  more  pressing  need  for 
traffic  than  is  required  for  the  construction  of  a  light  railway. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Germany  possesses,  alongside  of 
Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland,  the  densest  network  of 
railways,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  extent,  and  that, 
excepting  a  few  countries  with  a  much  smaller  populationf  in 
proportion  to  the  density  of  the  population,  it  possesses,  in  com- 
mon with  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  the  most  developed  system, 
it  will  be  easily  understood  that  large  new  trade  routes,  in  so 
far  as  they  do  not  serve  to  case  lines  already  in  existence,  will 
but  seldom  be  cf)nstructed ;  that  the  opening  up  of  new  regions 
by  means  of  main  lines  is  not  a  proceeding  tn  he  entered  on  at 
random;  and  that  frequently  precedence  is  cheerfully  yielded  to 
light  railways,  which  ran  be  worked  with  a  far  smaller  outlay 
of  capital  when  necessary  with  the  financial  aid  nf  the  state.  .\s  a 
further  coniplenient  to  the  trunk-line  system,  motor  car  lines, 
partly  state-fiperatcil,  have  sncrcedcd  in  gaining  a  footing  in  cer- 

•The  definite  i(ali<liriil  re«till<  for  the  rierman  milwayn  for  llie  year 
\W>  nre  not  yet  avnilnlilr.  The  rliitn,  inchi'linii  ninn  the  follnwinR,  are 
(uken  from  the  SInlitlik  iltr  [ii.itnhahntn  [)t\)lachlanil.t  prepared  by  the 
Imperial   railway  office. 

tin  Ihe^e,  u%  iti  the  f'nilrd  Slatri  nf  America.  Canada,  Mexico,  Siberia, 
rirfti^h  Sotilh  Africa,  Swedrii,  Nt,rw;iy.  ai  well  a^  aNo  in  Drnmark  and 
France,  the  leneth  of  tho  linr^  i«.  in  iirnpiirtion  In  llie  popiilalion.  exceed- 
ioRly  Jtf'"t-  •  '■  <'''■'''"'  /'''■  /;Hi'"''ii/i"«i("rfH,  I'JIO,  p.  55  tt  stq.,  tinder 
pie  l.ittnhahntn  dtr  Unit,   1904  1908. 


tain  districts  of  Germany.  The  smaller  working  capital  required 
pointed  to  their  being  employed  instead  of  light  railways,  especi- 
ally in  the  mountainous  part  of  Bavaria  as  well  as  on  the  wide, 
sparsely  peopled  plains  of  Mecklenburg.  In  Mecklenburg,  how- 
ever, their  adoption  has  been  attended  with  somewhat  doubtful 
success.  There  are  as  yet  no  statistics  respecting  these  lines, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  as  to  their  importance 
as  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  tratSc.  If,  now, 
standard  gage  lines,  narrow  gage  lines  and  secondary  light  rail- 
ways be  taken  collectively,  and  the  increase  of  the  last  two  types 
for  the  financial  year  1909  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
years  1905-08,  it  will  be  found  that  the  railway  network  shows, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1910,  a  total  length  of  43,700  miles, 
in  round  numbers,  as  against  the  4,000  miles  of  the  beginning 
of  1905.  According  to  this  computation  there  would  be,  at  the 
present  moment,  about  21  to  22  miles  of  railway  to  every  100 
sq.  miles  (area  of  Germany  208,(X)0  sq.  miles).  If  now,  on  the 
basis  of  a  provisional  estimate  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
rate  of  increase  in  population,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Ger- 
many be  taken  at  about  64,400.000  at  the  beginning  of  1910, 
this  would  mean  from  6.7  to  6.8  miles  of  railway  to  every  10,000 
inhabitants. 

The  additions  to  main  line  mileage  represent,  however,  but  a 
part  of  the  completion  of  the  network.  The  development  of  the 
length  of  the  track  must  complete  the  picture.  The  increase  of 
main  tracks  amounts  to  3,800  miles  on  standard  gage  lines  (,1904, 
-f6,000  miles;  1908,  49,800  miles).  Only  slightly  more  than  a 
tenth  part,  namely  350  miles,  corresponds  to  single-track  lines. 
The  greater  part  of  a  track  length  of  3,200  miles  is  for  double- 
track  lines,  while  the  remainder  is  divided  between  30  miles  for 
three-track  lines,  and  170  miles  on  four-track  sections.  Most 
striking  in  this  connection  is  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
double-track  lines,  the  length  of  which  has  increased  by  1,500 
miles.  More  than  one  track  represented  at  the  end  of  1904  35.4 
per  cent,  of  the  German  standard  gage  lines,  while  at  the  end 
of  1908  the  percentage  had  risen  to  38. 

The  strengthening  of  the  permanent  way  has  at  the  same  time 
made  rapid  strides.  At  the  end  of  1904,  81  per  cent,  of  the 
main  tracks  of  the  standard  gage  lines  still  had  rails  of  a  weight 
of  80  lbs.  and  less  to  the  yard,  whereas,  by  the  end  of  1908,  the 
percentage  had  fallen  to  65.  Rails  of  a  weight  of  80-90  lbs.  in- 
creased from  18  to  30  per  cent.,  and  heavier  ones  from  1  to  5 
per  cent.  The  increasing  stress  to  which  the  tracks  are  exposed, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  trains,  the  greater  weight  of  the 
rolling  stock  and  the  higher  speeds  prevailing,  is  the  cause  of 
this.  These  circumstances  have  not,  however,  led  to  any  material 
alteration  of  the  numerical  proportion  between  wooden  and 
metal  tics.  Wooden  ties  are  still  more  used  in  Germany,  and 
have  also  given  satisfaction  as  regards  durability.  The  propor- 
tion of  metal  ties  rose  only  from  about  27  per  cent,  at  the  end  of 
1904  to  28  by  the  end  of  1908. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  structural  installations 
ensuring  the  safety  of  the  service.  Signaling  appliances,  ar- 
rangement of  stations  to  ensure  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  track  layout,  avoidance  of  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves, 
elimination  of  level  crossings,  etc.,  have  had  the  greatest  attention 
everywhere.  .V  few  figures  will  sutTice  to  show  this.  Grade 
crossings  on  the  open  line  decreased  from  59  at  the  end  of  1*X)4 
to  39  at  the  ciul  of  1908.  Over-line  anil  imder-line  bridges  in- 
creased from  17,478  to  19,883,  i.<-.,  almost  14  per  cent.,  while  the 
main  line  mileage  only  increased  by  about  6  per  cent,,  as  noted 
above.  Highway  crossings  on  a  level  with  the  rails  show  a  corre- 
sponding decrease;  in  1904  there  was  a  level  crossing  to  every 
(^iO  yards,  while  in  l'J08  tiiere  was  only  one  to  every  680  yards, 
undoubtedly  a  great  success  in  a  country  so  thickly  populated 
and  rich  in  roads  and  so  intersected  with  railways  as  Germany. 
The  mimber  of  signal  post  signals,  including  advance  signals, 
have  increased  from  about  65,000  to  more  than  7''.000  (21  per 
cent.)  while  that  of  the  locking-frames  for  switches  and  signals 
h.is   risen    from    12,'XX)  to   about    15,500    (TO  per   cent.l.      Spoci.il 
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.liiriiliuii  has  l>rni  ilcMitnl  lo  llu-  ixtciiMi'ii  >>{  clcclrii  miIujii 
hloikniK  "H  -liiiKli-  lr;uk  liiu-i  llic  IniKtli  >>i  llic  liiicn  thus 
c(|iii|i|irtl  has  iiurcaM-(l  from  7.5(X)  li>  1().4(K)  (.15,5  pir  ii-nl.). 
At  the  cihI  ..f  l'<W,  tluiiforr.  J"'.!  |)cr  cent,  (at  the  tiul  .>f  I'XM 
li  per  iciit  )  uf  all  llu-  trunk  lines,  and  even  (i*^  per  lenl  of  the 
ilouhle  ant!  nniltiple  traik  lines  were  e(|uippe(l  with  this  in- 
stallation. In  the  ease  of  the  I'russian-llessian  stale  railways 
still  later  li^ures  are  availahle.  .Minost  ')2  per  eent.  of  iheir 
thiuhie  and  multiple  track  lines  are  now  ecpiipped  with  allernalii)j{ 
current  tilockiuK  appliances,  and  the  remainder  will  he  similarly 
ripiipped  m  the  course  of  ahout  a  year.  This  system  will  likewise 
Itc  carried  out  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  on  the  more  important 
sinKle  track  lines,  of  which  950  arc  already  worked  hy  seclioii- 
lilockiiiK- 

the  success  of  all  these  new  installations  has  heen  th.il  not 
only  has  a  complete  halancc  heen  estahlished  as  against  the  in 
crease  of  the  possiliilities  if  accident,  which,  as  a  conscciucncc 
of  the  ever  increasiiiK  masses  of  passengers  and  merchandise 
ns  well  as  the  more  crowded  train  schedule  and  higher  speeds 
obtaining,  is  unavoidable,  hut  the  .safety  of  the  service  has  more- 
over been  increased  lo  no  inconsiderable  extent.  Even  in  the 
year  1^04.  to  each  million  train  miles  there  were  in  Germany  only 
3.33  (on  the  Prussian  state  radways  only  3)  cases  of  accidents 
causing  death  and  nijury.  and  this  figure  comprises  every  kind 
of  service  accident,  such  as  collisions,  derailment,  running  down 
vehicles  aiul  boiler  explosions,  as  well  as  every  class  of  persons, 
such  as  passengers,  railway  employees,  and  outsiders,  no  matter 
whether  the  accident  was  caused  by  their  own  fault  or  not.  For 
190iS,  this  figure  shows  a  diminution  to  5.06  (nn  the  Prussian 
state  railways  4.69). 

Of  the  more  important  new  lines  we  will  mention  here,  in  the 
Kast.  the  new  branch  linking  np  the  Russian  railway  system  at 
Skalmierzyce-Kalisch,  in  the  South,  the  Donauwiirth-Treucht- 
lingen  line  (1906),  of  great  importance  as  connecting  .Augsburg 
with  central  and  northern  Germany,  and  the  Miihldorf-Frcilas- 
sing  line  in  Bavaria  (1908),  which  provides  access  to  the  South, 
and  especially  to  Triest,  and  in  the  west  the  Pfalzfeld-Boppard 
line  in  the  Rhineland  and  the  roundabout  line  near  Hanover 
(1909).  Special  mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Sassnitz- 
Trelleborg  ferry  line  inaugurated  in  the  year  1909,  which  is 
servetl  by  ferryboats  of  hitherto  unequalled  size  and  capacity  and 
establishes  communication  between  Germany,  Sweden  and  tiie 
other  northern  countries. 

Of  the  larger  new  station  buildings  carried  out.  only  the  most 
imp<-)rtant  will  be  mentioned:  Hamburg,  Nuremberg,  Wiesbaden 
(1906),  Metz.  Liibeck  (1908),  Miilbeim  (Rhine)  (1909),  the 
switching  stations  in  Mannheim,  Vohwinkel  (1907),  Kalk-Xord 
near  Cologne,  and  W'ustermark  near  Berlin  (1909).  The  sta- 
tions in  course  of  re-construction  are  those  of  Leipzig,  Chemnitz, 
Dortmund,  Stuttgart,  Carlsruhe,  Elberfeld  and  Hanover.  Men- 
tion must  likewise  be  made  of  the  great  railway  bridge  con- 
structions over  the  Rhine  near  Cologne  and  over  the  Vistula  near 
Marienwerder. 

The  tirst  plan  for  traversing  the  \^osges  and  opening  up  a 
fresh  line  of  communication  between  France  and  Germany  were 
formulated  at  this  time.  They  attracted  widespread  attention, 
less  owing  to  the  practical  importance  of  such  a  line  of  com- 
munication from  the  traffic  point  of  view,  which  in  the  main 
could  only  be  of  a  local  character,  than  because  of  the  political 
hopes  and  military  apprehensions  associated  with  the  idea. 

Electric  traction  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  here  under 
discussion,  generally  speaking,  confined  to  passenger  traffic, 
moderate  train  weights  and  speeds  and  limited  sections  of  line 
in  particular  metropolitan,  suburban  and  municipal  lines,  as  the 
system  was  still  under  the  domination  of  the  low  voltage  con- 
tinuous current.  For  long  distance  railways  and  freight  traffic 
it  was,  under  these  conditions  of  operation,  too  expensive.  Its 
field  of  application  was.  it  is  true,  to  a  certain  extent  widened 
by  the  introduction  of  the  three-phase  current.  It  is  only  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years  that,  under  the  instigation  and  with 
the  constant  co-operation  of  the  Prussian-Hessian  state  railways. 


a  new  system  of  elntnc  traction  has  been  developed,  which 
xatislies  in  the  moNt  comprehensive  manner  the  rc(|uircment«  of 
railway  service.  The  current  here  em|»Ioycd  is  the  )tinKlc-pha»c 
allern.'itiiiK  current,  whereby  it  in  possible  to  transmit  the  electric 
energy  ;it  a  very  high  voltage  and  con»e(|Ucntly  in  almost  un- 
limited quanlity,  to  a  great  distance,  and  to  supply  it  to  the  rail 
motor  vehicles  by  means  of  a  single  overhead  line.  The  adoption 
of  this  system  makes  it  possible  to  turn  to  account  the  advantages 
which  electric  traction  offers,  both  from  the  economical  an<l 
service  point  of  view. 

Preliminary  wt)rk  has  already  been  carried  out  in  Germany  for 
several  years,  with  a  view  lo  the  introduction  of  electric  traction 
(in  Prussia,  the  Herlin-Grosslichterfelde  and  the  N'iederschonc- 
weide-Johannistal-Spindlersfeld  suburb.in  lines).  The  prelimi- 
nary work  of  the  Prussian  state  railways  may  be  looked  on  as 
completed,  now  that  a  large  enterprise,  the  Blankenesc-Ohlsdorf 
-Metropolitan  and  Suburban  Line,  has  demonstrated  the  servic- 
ableness  of  the  single-phase  alternating  current. 

-Mthough,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  there  is  no  obstacle 
of  either  a  technical  or  economical  nature  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  immediate  adoption  on  a  large  scale  of  electricity,  considera- 
tions of  national  defence  counsel  forebcarance  in  this  respect.  It 
will  only  be  after  long  experience  that  a  clear  idea  can  be  formed 
as  to  how  far  this  new  system  answers  military  requirements. 
Until  then  it  will  have  to  be  confined  to  sections  which  are  not  of 
decisive  importance  for  the  purposes  of  national  defence,  though 
c\en  here  it  must  always  be  possible  to  fall  back  on  steam  loco- 
motives for  military  purposes.  The  section  selected  for  the  first 
trial  of  an  electric  traction  plant  on  a  large  scale,  in  Prussia,  was 
the   Magdeburg-Bitterfcld-Leipzig-Halle   line. 

The  first  section  from  Dessau  to  Bitterfeld  will,  in  all  prob- 
.iliiiity,  be  opened  to  traffic  before  the  end  of  this  year.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  economical  production  of  elec- 
tric current  has  been  solved  by  the  construction  of  a  power  sta- 
tion in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  favorably  situated  and  productive 
coalfields.  This  installation  is  intended  to  form  the  point  of 
departure  for  further  efforts  in  this  direction.  The  next  plan  is 
the  electrification  of  the  Koenigszelt-Hirschberg-Lauban  line 
near  the  Riescngebirgein,  in  the  Prusisan  province  of  Silesia ;  the 
preliminary  w-ork  for  this  line  is  now  finished.  In  Bavaria  and 
Baden  the  possibility  is  afforded  of  utilizing,  in  a  profitable  man- 
ner, the  water  power  of  the  country  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. The  electrification  of  large  sections  will,  apparently, 
make  rapid  progress  there  also.  Preparations  are  in  full  swing 
both  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Salzburg-Reichenhall-Berchtesgaden  Line, 
in  particular,  and  in  Baden  on  the  Wiesental  Line. 

ROLLING   STOCK. 

If  it  be  desired  to  express  in  a  couple  of  words  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  exertions  of  the  leading  German  rail- 
way managements  in  the  matter  of  rolling  stock  equipment  in 
the  course  of  the  last  five  years,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
former  scarcity,  repeatedly  in  evidence,  has  given  place  to  a  com- 
promise between  the  necessities  of  traffic  and  the  number  and 
capacity  of  the  means  of  exploitation.  New  acquisitions  of  roll- 
ing stock  contributed  at  the  same  time,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
holding  open  for  the  industries  concerned  a  remunerative  field 
of  activity,  even  during  the  years  of  prevailing  decline,  1907  and 
1908,  to  a  slackening  of  the  retrograde  movement.  The  exer- 
tions of  the  railway  administrations  not  to  slacken  down  in  the 
acquisition  of  fresh  material  during  bad  times  were  inspired 
also  by  the  knowledge  that  a  systematic  increase  of  the  means 
of  transport,  uninlluenccd  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  economic 
situation,  pays  in  the  lonjj  run,  and  that  the  example  of  faith  in 
the  future,  thus  show-n,  has  a  quickening  effect  on  other  industries. 

The  outlay  incurred  in  the  acquisition  of  rolling  stock  amounted 
for  the  period  comprised  between  the  end  of  1904  and  the  end  of 
1908  to  more  than  $230,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  $79,000,000  and 
$78,000,000  were  spent  in  these  retrograde  years  of  1907  and  1908, 
respectively ;  that  is  to  say,  as  much  was  spent  in  each  of  these 
years  as  in  1905  and  1906  together.     The  value  of  the  whole  of 
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the  rolling  stock  in  use  increased,  during  these  four  years,  by 
about  one-third,  as  against  an  increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles 
— losses  taken  into  account — of  a  little  over  one-fifth  (from 
501,581  to  615,219).  The  considerable  excess  of  the  value  as  com- 
pared with  the  numerical  amount  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  locomotives  and  cars  have  become  larger  and  heavier. 
The  average  dead  weight  of  the  locomotives  employed  has  in- 
creased from  46  to  almost  50  tons,  the  average  number  of  axles 
of  passenger  cars  from  2.50  to  2.66,  their  dead  weight  per  axle 
from  5.81  to  6.21  tons,  the  number  of  axles  of  freight  and  baggage 
cars  from  2.04  to  2.05,  and  their  dead  weight  per  axle  from 
3.69  to  3.87  tons.  These  are  very  important  alterations  in  weignt. 
They  are  to  be  recommended  in  the  interests  of  traffic,  thougn 
they  were  only  obtained  at  a  sacrifice. 

The  dead  load  of  the  trains  exceeded,  during  the  years  in 
question,  three-quarters  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  train  (1904, 
74.1  per  cent.;  1908,  75.2  per  cent.). 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  new  freight  locomotives  have 
four  coupled  axles,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  new  passenger 
locomotives  three.  At  the  end  of  1908  two-axle  passenger  cars, 
which  in  1904  represented  three-fifths  of  the  total,  formed  less 
than  a  half.  They  have,  for  the  greater  part,  been  replaced  by 
three-axle  cars,  which  formerly  represented  less  than  one-third 
of  the  total,  whereas  their  number  now  equals  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  number  of  passenger  cars.  The  8  and  12-wheel  passenger 
coaches  are,  as  far  as  numbers  go,  left  in  the  background,  al- 
though they  really  represent  the  most  considerable  percentage 
increase.  If  we  consider  the  increase  in  seating  accommodation 
according  to  classes,  we  find  that  the  fourth-class  seats  have 
increased  by  considerably  more  than  a  half,  the  third-class  ones 
by  about  one-fifth,  the  second-class  ones  by  from  one-si.xth  to 
one-seventh,  and  the  first-class  by  barely  one-tenth.  The  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  lower  classes  justifies  these  differences. 
In  the  case  of  freight  cars  the  increase  in  the  number  of  covered 
cars  is  fairly  even  with  that  of  the  open  vehicles ;  that  is  to  say, 
about  one-fifth.  In  the  years  1909  and  1910,  however,  there  was, 
according  to  all  accounts,  a  greater  increase  in  covered  cars, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  shippers,  as  demonstrated  on  fre- 
quent occasions. 

The  newly  formed  German  Staatsbahnwagenverband  had  also 
exercised  a  quickening  influence  as  regards  the  acquisition  of 
rolling  stock,  since  the  year  1909.  The  separate  railway  adminis- 
trations have  undertaken  to  increase  their  rolling  stock  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  fixed  plan,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  its 
corresponding,  as  far  as  possible,  with  their  own  share  in  the 
total  traffic  at  any  given  moment.  The  scarcity  of  high-capacity 
cars,  frequently  in  evidence  during  former  years,  has  in  recent 
years  been  remedied  with  thorough  success.  Whereas,  at  the 
end  of  1904  the  average  tonnage  was  12.9  tons,  in  1908  it  was 
13.6.  The  creation  of  the  Staatsbahnwagenverband  rendered 
necessary  a  unit  specification,  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Germany, 
of  those  goods  which  would  require  cars  of  a  higher  capacity. 
It  is  natural  that,  in  this  respect,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
comply  everywhere  with  all  the  wishes  of  the  shippers.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cars  has,  however,  since  made  further 
progress,  so  that  the  Verband  has  been  enabled  to  meet  extensive 
requirements. 

To  enable  the  parties  concerned  to  co-operate  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  goods  to  be  assigned  to  the  high-capacity  cars, 
it  was  decided  at  the  beginning  of  1910.  that  the  list  of  such 
goods  should  be  specified  by  the  standing  tariff  committee  of 
the  German  railways,  to  which  is  attached  a  committee  of  those 
interested  in  traffic  matters,  with  a  deliberative  voice. 

A  further  important  improvement  of  the  rolling  stock  is  to  be 
found  in  the  comprehensive  increase  of  braking  appliances.  In 
the  case  of  passenger  cars,  the  number  of  braking  appliances 
was.  in  1904,  82,61  per  cent .  and  in  1908.  85,13  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  axles;  in  the  case  of  freight  and  baggage  cars 
the  percentage  was  34.77  in  1904  and  35,97  in  1908.  The  equip- 
ment   with    continuous    brakes    has    likewise    been    considerably 


extended.  Locomotives  so  equipped  represented,  in  1904,  58  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number,  a  percentage  which  in  1908  had  risen 
to  62  per  cent.  The  number  of  passenger  coach  axles  equipped 
for  continuous  brakes,  although  representing,  in  1904,  90.5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number,  had  increased  by  the  end  of  1908  to 
91.2  per  cent.  The  corresponding  figures  for  freight  car  axles 
are  4.3  and  4.9  per  cent.  The  freight  cars  thus  equipped  are 
primarily  employed  for  fast  freight  trains. 

These  exertions  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  still  larger 
and  more  efficient  locomotives  and  cars  in  order  to  increase 
speed  and  safety  and  cope  with  traffic  on  a  large  scale,  were 
accompanied  by  a  parallel  movement  for  the  utilization,  for  traffic 
of  less  intensity,  of  locomotives  and  cars  which  were  not  un- 
necessarily heavy,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  more  frequent 
sequence  of  trains  by  employing  lighter  rolling  stock.  This  led, 
especially  on  the  Prussian  state  railw^ays,  to  the  introduction  of 
self-contained  motor  cars  for  passenger  traffic.  This  form  of 
traffic  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  course  of  the  last  five  years. 
At  the  end  of  1908  there  were  225  motors  owned  by  the  German 
lines,  as  against  54  at  the  end  of  1904.  In  Prussia  they  are  almost 
exclusively  driven  by  electricity,  partly  by  means  of  an  overhead 
line  and  on  secondary  lines  with  accumulators.  Outside  of 
Prussia — certain  private  lines  excepted — they  are  only  used  to 
any  appreciable  extent  on  the  Bavarian  and  Wurtemberg  state 
railways,  being  on  the  latter  exclusively  driven  by  steam.  The 
success  expected  from  the  use  of  these  cars  has  up  to  quite 
recently  led  to  a  constant  increase  in  their  number. 

Only  a  passing  reference  will  here  be  made  to  further  details 
of  the  technical  improvement  of  the  rolling  stock: — 

It  was  found  possible  to  increase  considerably  the  capacity  of 
the  locomotives  by  the  adoption  of  superheated  steam,  following 
the  lead  given  by  the  Prussian  state  railways.  Lighting  has  been 
improved,  mainly  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  hanging  type 
of  incandescent  gas  light.  A  certain  amount  of  success  has  been 
obtained  with  new  loading  and  unloading  appliances  on  freight 
cars,  while  trials  carried  out  with  a  number  of  other  appliances, 
such  as,  for  example,  automatic  couplers,  the  Knorr  freight  train 
continuous  brake  on  steep  grades,  and  appliances  to  prevent 
trains  from  running  past  stop  signals,  etc.,  have,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  been 
attended  with  valuable  results. 

[The  next  installment  of  Dr.  Peters'  paper  will  take  up  traffic 
conditions.] 


MAKING    RATES    FOR    A    NEW    RAILWAY— AN    OBJECT 
LESSON    IN    ECONOMICS. 

There  are  still  some  young  railways  in  the  West.  Howbeit, 
owing  to  the  policy  of  our  Uncle  Sam,  most  of  them  are  the 
children  of  older  systems,  for  a  railway  orphan  in  this  era  of 
regulation   is,  of  all   orphans,  the   most    forlorn   and   neglected. 

Down  the  deep  canyon,  torn  through  the  mountains  between 
Idaho  and  Oregon  by  the  mighty  Snake  river,  runs  the  newly 
constructed  "Northwest  Line,"  a  branch  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line,  itself  a  part  of  the  Harriman  system.  For  a  distance  of 
58  miles  from  Blakes,  Ore.,  its  junction  with  the  parent  line,  the 
rails  follow  the  Oregon  bank  of  the  great  stream :  sometimes 
in  a  narrow  valley  between  the  foot  hills  and  the  river;  some- 
times in  a  box  canyon,  where  the  road  had  to  be  blasted  through 
solid  rock;  sometimes  through  tunnels  or  across  long  trestles, 
which  afforded  the  only  path  for  the  rails.  The  Homestead 
mine,  a  large  copper  property,  formed  the  objective.  The  low 
price  of  iron  ore  has  brought  operations  to  a  standstill  there,  but 
later  they  will  probably  be  resumed.  There  are  other  smaller 
mining  properties  at  varying  distances  from  the  new  railway; 
there  is  some  fruit  and  grain  and  hay  in  the  adjacent  valleys; 
there  is  a  limited  quantity  of  livestock  and  wool;  perhaps  a 
little  lumber,  with  some  inbound  merchandise  and  a  light  pas- 
senger traffic. 

On  the  completion  of  the  line    the  vice-president  anil  general 
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m.tii;incr  t(»>k  ;in  iinpccliDii  party  over  it,  coiisistiiiK  <>f  S'>iiic  of 
the  consiriictioii.  opcratiiiK  niitl  tradic  ofliccr.H.  Kvcrywlicrc  along 
the  traik  K''"K!>  "f  »"^">  were  r>U\\  at  work,  eleaniiiK  out  cuts 
where  rock  and  clay  liati  (alien  into  them  under  the  action  of 
the  elements,  levciinu  up  the  track  where  it  was  still  scltliiiK. 
cunstructing  sidings  and  turnouts,  erecting  necessary  buildings, 
etc.  Much  of  this  cleaning  and  leveling  and  refmishing  must  he 
done  over  and  over  again  while  the  line  is  new.  During  the  lulls 
in  the  discussion  of  these  activities  among  the  operating  oflicers 
the  head  of  the  road  asked  questions  of  the  traflic  men  as  to 
wluncc  the  revenue  was  to  come  to  make  the  new  road  a  pay- 
ing concern. 

"Here  is  the  railway,"  he  said;  "how  is  traflic  to  be  developed 
and  what  rates  arc  to  be  made  on  the  business  to  be  handled 
here,  considering  that  this  construction  was  very  expensive? 
These  tics,  for  instance,"  he  remarked,  "cost  us  over  eighty  cents 
apiece.  The  rails  cost  much  more  now  than  formerly.  The 
labor  is  higher.  These  great  rock  cuts  and  tunnels  and  trestles 
yon  see  here  cost  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the 
cars  and  engines  which  wc  will  use,  and  the  men  who  will  run 
them,  all  cost  the  company  more  than  ever.  The  problem  is 
now,  how  are  we  going  to  get  a  return  on  such  an  investment?" 

"This  business,"  commented  one  of  the  engineers,  "which  we 
will  move  here,  should  pay  accordingly;  and  you  traflic  men,  I 
suppose,  will  bear  in  mind  the  expense  of  constructing  and  op- 
erating this  line  in  making  up  your  freight  tariffs." 

The  general  freight  agent  was  contemplating  the  fierce  rapids 
of  the  Snake,  beside  which  the  train  was  moving.  He  had  asked 
many  questions  of  the  people  at  various  stops  along  the  line. 
Where  was  the  fruit?  What  was  it?  Apples?  Pears?  Peaches? 
Prunes?  How  many  acres  in  orchard?  How  many  bearing? 
What  valleys  produced  the  grain  and  hay?  How  much  was 
there?  Of  what  varieties?  Wheat?  Oats?  Barley?  Alfalfa? 
Timothy?  Where  was  it  marketed?  What  price  did  it  com- 
mand? Any  flour  mills?  Where  did  the  stock  range?  What 
kinds?  Sheep?  Cattle?  Horses?  How  many?  How  much 
wool?  Where  was  the  timber?  How  much?  What  sorts?  Any 
sawmills?  What  did  the  mines  produce?  Gold?  Silver?  Lead? 
Copper?  Ores  free,  milling  or  refractory?  High  or  low  grade? 
What  volume?  How  much  wagon  haul?  What  towns  were 
there?  How  many  people?  How  far  from  the  railway?  How 
many  acres  under  cultivation?  How  many  in  meadow?  etc. 
There  wasn't  much  in  the  canyon  itself  and  one  couldn't  see  out 
of  it  over  into  the  adjacent  valleys,  so  one  had  to  ask.  The  gen- 
eral freight  agent  questioned  over  and  over  again,  checking  each 
man's  answer  against  the  others  and  striking  an  average.  He 
was  curious — a  regular  interrogation  point  on  these  matters — 
and  he  made  many  notes ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  did  not 
question  the  general  manager  or  the  operating  or  construction 
officials  about  the  cost  of  the  road  or  inquire  about  the  stock  or 
bonds  or  taxes  or  cost  of  operation,  maintenance  or  administra- 
tion. Seeing  that  he  was  the  one  who  would  have  to  make  the 
rates,  one  kept  wondering  when  he  would  get  around  to  these 
important  matters ;  but,  curious  as  he  was  about  some  things  re- 
g^arding  which  he  questioned  the  people  where  the  train  stopped, 
between  stations  he  puffed  his  cigar,  listened  to  the  operating 
talk  in  a  nonchalant  sort  of  fashion  and  watched  the  whirlpools 
in  the  water  or  the  feathery  wreaths  of  cloud  that  hung  along 
the  mountain  sides  on  the  Idaho  shore.  It's  a  magnificent  can- 
yon, this  canyon  of  the  Snake,  and  will  be  better  known  some  day. 

"Well!  how  about  it?"  said  one  of  the  division  superintendents 
at  last.  "Are  you  going  to  make  it  pay  or  not?  It  seems  to  be 
up  to  your  freight  department  now.  There's  no  passeng'er  busi- 
ness here.    Is  she  going  to  be  a  payer  or  a  loser?" 

"It  will  all  depend,"  answered  the  freight  man,  "on  what  traflic 
we  can  develop.  I  suppose  there  were  estimates  before  the  line 
was  built,  but  only  actual  experience  will  show  how  near  they 
were  right." 

"Well,"  said  one  of  the  engineers,  "you  can  easily  find  out 
how  much  fruit  and  grain  and  hay  and  livestock  and  ore  and 
lumber  there  is  to  move,  can't  you,  and  then  ascertain  the  cost 


of  niainlaining  and  opcraling  the  property,  including  fixed 
charges  and  taxes,  and  add  a  fair  prolit  and  make  your  rates 
accordingly?" 

"That's  the  way  wc  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it,  I  suppose,  accord- 
ing to  some  theories  I  hear,"  said  the  general  freight  agent. 
"It's  a  pity  wc  can't  get  some  of  these  fellows  here  and  let  them 
try  their  hand  at  it  where  there  arc  no  rates  yet  made  to  cm- 
barr;iss  them.  It  sounds  very  simple,  certainly,  but  suppose,  when 
I  have  lignrcd  it  all  out  according  to  that  simple  plan  and  ap- 
portion a  part  of  that  charge  to  each  class  of  business,  some  of 
the  business  won't  move?     What  then?" 

"Won't  move?"  queried  the  chief  engineer.  "Why,  it  would 
have  to  move,  wouldn't  it?  There  is  no  other  way  for  it  to  go. 
Why  wouldn't  it  move?" 

"Well,"  said  the  general  freight  agent,  "suppose  the  rates 
made  in  that  way  were  too  high  to  move  it?  Now,  let  us  take 
one  thing  at  a  time  and  let  me  illustrate.  Suppose  wc  take  fruit: 
we  know  it  has  to  go  to  market.  Some  of  it,  possibly,  will  move 
to  local  points  on  class  rates,  but  the  larger  quantity  must  seek 
common  markets  where  it  must  be  sold  at  a  price  against  fruit 
grown  in  other  sections.  Our  rate,  then,  must  be  such  that  the 
orchardist  can  pay  it  and  have  left  a  profit  which  proves  attrac- 
tive to  him,  or  he  won't  raist  fruit,  will  he?  These  people  are 
not  going  to  swap  dollars  for  our  benefit.  Even  those  who  have 
orchards  already  in  bearing  will  allow  the  fruit  to  rot  or  feed 
it  to  hogs  rather  than  ship  it  unless  it  is  worth  while.  Certainly 
no  new  orchards  will  be  set  out.  As  to  fruit,  then,  you  see  our 
rates  have  to  be  made  practically  the  same  as  if  we  had  another 
railway  here  in  the  canyon.  We  haven't  any,  of  course,  and  it 
is  not  direct  railway  competition  we  have  to  meet,  but  market 
competition  or  competition  of  commodity  in  this  instance  fixes 
the  rate  for  us.  When  I  come  to  make  rates  on  this  fruit  here 
I  will  have  to  make  them  with  that  in  view  and  make  them  so 
they  will  move  the  traffic,  not  alone  in  prosperous  years,  but  in 
all  years,  the  least  favorable  conditions  eventually  setting  our 
measure,  because  when  I  put  the  rates  down  to  meet  those  condi- 
tions it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  them  back  up  again.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  other  commodities.  Take  ore,  for  instance. 
Some  of  this  ore  here  of  the  higher  grades  may  move  under  the 
ordinary  distance  tariff,  but  on  much  of  it  which  is  of  lower 
value  we  will  have  to  apply  very  low  rates  so  that  the  mines  can 
afTord  to  produce  it  at  all.  On  some  of  it  a  team  haul  to  the 
railway  must  be  considered.  It  won't  matter  what  our  expenses 
are,  great  or  small,  or  what  our  capitalization  or  interest  charges 
or  taxes  are.  It  will  be  take  it  or  leave  it.  I  will  have  to  make 
rates  according  to  the  conditions  surrounding  the  traffic  or  there 
will  be  no  traffic,  or  at  least  very  little.  Of  course,  I  won't  make 
any  rates  lower  than  the  actual  cost  of  moving  the  business,  but 
I  will  have  to  make  many  which  will  yield  only  a  little  bit  over 
that,  because  that  is  all  the  traffic  will  stand.  You  can't  get  any 
fixed  charges  or  maintenance  charges  out  of  those  lower  kinds  of 
business.  You  can  only  get  the  moving  cost  and  some  little 
besides." 

"In  other  words,"  said  one  of  the  listeners,  "all  the  traffic 
will  bear?" 

"No,"  replied  the  general  freight  agent,  "not  that  at  all.  Not 
all  the  traffic  will  bear,  for  your  business  will  never  grow  under 
such  a  policy,  but  what  each  variety  of  traflic  is  reasonably  able 
to  bear  (which  is  sometimes  very  little,  indeed)  and  make  the 
business  so  profitable  to  the  producer  that  it  thrives  and  grows 
and  yields  a  volume  that  finally  will  make  our  property  a  paying 
propertj\  In  other  words,  we  have  to  make  other  people's  busi- 
ness prosperous  to  make  our  ow-n  pay.  You  will  find  it  the  same 
with  all  these  other  commodities ;  hay,  grain,  livestock,  lum- 
ber, etc. ;  we  have  got  to  develop  that  business  here,  and  while 
you  gentlemen's  conversation  about  cost  of  construction,  etc., 
is  interesting,  it  doesn't  help  me  in  making  rates.  From  the 
whole  volume  of  the  traffic  I  must  try  in  some  way  to  pay  these 
expenses,  fixed  charges,  taxes  and  all,  if  I  can,  plus  a  profit,  too, 
if  I  can  get  any.  Maj'be  I  can,  and  maybe  not.  I  will  do  my 
best,  but  my  rate  making  is  circumscribed  by  conditions  I  cannot 
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control.  It  is  all  right  to  theorize  about  it  in  generalities,  but 
dealing  with  it  in  detail,  which  is  the  only  way  I  am  able  to  deal 
with  it,  I  have  to  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular case.  It  has  little  connection  with  your  cost  of  doing 
business.  You  make  that  as  low  as  you  can.  I'll  develop  all 
the  traffic  and  get  all  the  revenue  I  can,  and  we'll  hope  for 
the  best." 

"How  about  your  inbound  business?"  asked  the  general  su- 
perintendent.    "I   haven't  heard  that  mentioned  here." 

"It  will  largely  take  care  of  itself,"  responded  the  freight  man. 
'"It's  the  outbound  business  we  have  to  think  of  first.  That  is 
the  business  we  have  to  look  out  for  to  develop  traffic.  There 
can  be  no  inbound  business  until  there  is  outbound  business,  be- 
cause the  people  nuist  produce  something  at  a  profit  themselves 
before  they  can  buy  other  people's  goods  and  ship  them  in  here." 

''But  you  have  to  have  rates,  don't  you  ?" 

''Oh,  yes;  we'll  begin  with  our  regular  scale  of  class  rates, 
the  same  as  we  have  on  other  parts  of  the  line,  making  through 
rates  by  adding  locals  on  Blakes.  To  these  wc  will  gradually 
have  to  add  through  commodity  rates  under  the  representations 
of  producers  elsewhere  who  want  to  get  their  commodities  into 
this  market.  Coal  will  have  to  have  a  commodity  rate,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  people  here  will  continue  to  burn  wood  the  same 
as  they  did  before  the  railway  was  built.  Then  there  will  be 
machinery  lor  the  mines  and  mills  and  brick  and  building  ma- 
terial, etc.  We  will  feel  our  way  along  gradually  and  build 
our  tariff  a  little  at  a  time  as  occasion  requires.     It's  all  a  very 


Oregon  Short  Line  behind  the  baby  here,  I  suppose  we  need 
not  fear  that,  but  you  needn't  be  surprised  if  the  O.  S.  L.  has  to 
dip  down  in  its  pocket  to  pay  this  kid's  way  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  needn't  happen  if  rates  could  be  made  as  some  of  our 
college  professors  and  politicians  tell  us  is  or  should  be  done,  but 
the  trouble  is  they  can't,  theories  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Hello!  here  we  are  back  at  Blakes  at  last.  Come  on;  let's 
get  ready  for  supper." 


GROWTH    OF    POPULATION,    RAILWAY    EARNINGS    AND 
TAXES. 


The  accompanying  table  makes  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  growths  of  the  population,  gross  freight  and  pas- 
senger earnings,  railway  ta.xes,  and  customs  and  internal  revenue 
collections  of  the  United  States  since  1871. 

The  per  capita  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  very  sub- 
stantial decrease  since  1871  in  the  amount  paid  per  capita  in 
customs  and  internal  revenue  duties.  Meantime,  railway  freight 
and  passenger  earnings  and  railway  taxes  per  capita  have  very 
substantially  increased.  Increases  in  railway  earnings  per  capita 
are  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  is  well 
known,  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  and  the  average  rate  per 
passenger  per  mile  have  very  substantially  decreased.  Not 
longer  ago  than  1890  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  was 
9.41  mills,  while  in  1909  it  was  but  7.63  mills,  a  decrease  of  almost 
19   per   cent.     Meantime,  gross   freight   earnings   increased   from 


POPULATION,   GROSS  FREIGHT  AND   PASSENGER  EARNINGS  AND  TAXES  OF  RAILWAYS,  AND  CUSTOMS  AND 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Year.  Population. 

1871 39,7 18.1 12* 

1880 50,155,783 

1890 62.622,250 

1900 75,568.686 

1909 88,262,446* 


Totals. 

, Railway  Earningst ,> 

Gross  Freight.  Gross  Passenger. 

$294,430,322  $108,898,886 

468.797,838  154,448,612 

717,739,439  273,494,706 

1.033,535,351  331,753.643 

1,796,256,3141;  601.722,959t 


Railway  Taxes. 


-U.  S.  Revenue-CoUections- 


$31,207,469 
89,026,226 


1871. 
1880. 
1890. 
1900. 
1909. 


Per  Cafita. 


$7,413 
9.347 
11.461 
13.677 
20.363 


$2,742 
3.079 
4.367 
4.390 
6.817 


$0,498 
0.640 
1.009 


Customs. 
$197,063,404 
174,502.640 
213,913,534 
216,379,716 
300,711.934 


$4,962 
3.479 
3.411 
2.863 
3.420 


Internal. 
$146,145,173 
125,982,918 
139,488,483 
263,745,303 
246,212,644 


$3,679 
2.512 


3.490 
2.790 


*  Estimated,     t  Fiscal  year.     %  Calendar  year. 

Note. — With  exception  of  1909,  the  U.  S.  revenue  statistics  are  taken  from  an  average  of  the  five  years  of  which  the  year  given  is  the  center  year. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  railway  earnings  for  the  years  1890  and  1900,  but  for  1880  an  average  of  only  the  years  1879-80-81  was  taken,  and  for  1871 
and  1909  just  the  earnings  for  those  years.  The  earnings  for  1871  and  1880  include  uiiscellanecus,  which  was  not  reported  separately  at  that  time,  but 
this  item  has  been  eliminated  from  the  reports  for  the  following  years. 


practical  matter,  based  on  experience  and  the  conditions  wc  find. 
I  can't  give  you  any  theoretical  rule  for  it,  because  there  isn't 
any,  any  more  than  for  other  people's  price  making." 

"Meantime,  then,  you  don't  care  very  much  what  it  costs  to 
build  the  line  or  what  it  costs  to  run  it?"  observed  the  chief 
cnKinecr, 

"Well,  certainly,  I  care  a  great  deal,"  said  the  general  freight 
agent,  "hut  those  things  don't  give  me  any  standard  for  making 
the  rates,  because  in  practical  business  it  can't  be  (U)ne  that  way. 
I  keep  as  much  above  the  wovemcni  cost  as  possible  and  try 
to  build  up  a  large  traffic,  so  as  to  meet  not  only  that  but  main- 
tenance charges,  interest  and  taxes;  then,  if  possible,  to  earn  a 
little  surplus  for  betterments  and  to  tide  over  bad  years  which 
are  sure  to  come,  and  some  day,  we  hope,  also,  dividends;  but 
I  can't  fix  in  my  mind  what  \  want  to  earn  and  then  say  arbi- 
trarily that  I  will  get  it  out  of  this  traffic.  People  who  think  it 
can  be  done  that  way  don't  understand  it,  that's  all.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  we'll  have  a  through  line  along  this  grand  old  canyon 
and  the  passenger  department  can  do  .something  to  help  us  realize 
your  expectations" 

"Rut  in  the  meaiitimi-,"  (piericil  ilic  general  nian.iger,  "we'll 
have  to  take  our  chances?     Is  that  it?" 

"In  the  meantime  that's  just  what  you'll  have  lo  do.  .•m<l  run 
the  risk  not  only  of  no  dividends,  but  of  no  surplus  to  keep  the 
road  up  in  shape;  perhaps  not  evi-n  fixed  charges,  and  so  at  last 
get  a  receiver,  as  other  roads  have  done.     Having  the  big,  strong 


$11.46  per  capita  to  $20.36  per  capita,  or  11  per  cent.  Similarly, 
while  the  average  rate  per  passenger  per  mile  was  declining 
from  2.17  cents  in  1890  to  1.93  cents  in  1909,  passenger  earnings 
per  capita  of  population  increased  from  $4.36  to  $6.82,  or  .S6  per 
cent. 

It  is  significant  that  the  increase  in  railway  taxes  per  capita 
was  from  practically  50  cents  to  practically  $1,  or  100  per  cent., 
while  freight  earnings  per  capita  were  increasing  77  per  cent, 
and  passenger  earnings  per  capita  56  per  cent. 


.\ccording  to  press  reports  the  concession  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  railway  between  .Vscunion,  Paraguay,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Yguassu  river  on  the  .-\lto  Parana,  Brazil,  which 
was  granted  to  Signor  .\ndres  R.  I'ary  on  June  1.  l'X)9,  has  been 
transferred,  with  the  Paraguayan  ("lovernmcnt's  sanction,  to  the 
S.in  Paolo-Rio  (irande  Co.,  of  I?razil.  '1  he  new  concessionaries 
will  also  build  a  connecting  line  from  the  port  of  San  I'ran- 
cisco,  in  the  state  of  Santa  Catharina,  Brazil,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Yguassu  river.  The  Paraguayan  and  Brazilian  sections  to- 
gether will  afford  a  shorter  outlet  to  the  sea  for  Paraguayan 
products  than  any  which  has  previously  existed,  and  will  increase 
facilities  of  comnuinication  between  Paraguay  and  Brazil.  I'lidcr 
the  terms  of  this  concession  the  company  agrees  to  linish  a 
93-milc  section  of  the  main  line  within  two  years,  approximately 
as  far  as  Ajos,  atui  within  four  years  after  beginning  the  work 
the  entire  line  must  be  finished. 


05cncral  Ncixti?  !^ccttotu 


At  l';iu,  Ir.inir.  I  )i-i<iiilni  '>  Mr.  I  .<K.iKiitii\,  m  .1  lilrn.ii 
iiu>nii|iliinc.  ri)»r  to  n  IumkIk  <>f  1(),4W  ft  ;  bin  lanu-  down  liiilf 
iroicn. 

Tlif  lliullry  Cominissimi,  iiivc?itiKJ>linK  tlic  (Hic.stinn  nf  k<)v- 
crnmintJil  rcnulalicMi  uf  riiilway  sfiurilio,  iturts  in  N'cw  Yurk 
tity  t«nlay.  l)ci-cinl»cr  U>. 

I".  I).  I'nilirwiM.il.  prosidint  of  the  I-.ric  K.iiliuail,  lias  Kivcii 
hi.H  farm  at  Waiiwatusa,  Wis.,  to  llic  (own,  |c«  In-  um-iI  as  a  pulilic 
park  and  a  nuulcl  lam)  school. 

Hosion  \'  Mainr  passcMKcr  cars  which  conic  into  the  road's 
repair  shops  in  New  llanipshirc  arc  hcinR  in  sonic  cases  repainted 
.iiul  relcttered    "New  York,  Now  Haven  &  Hartford." 

The  Sonlhern  Railway  and  the  Mohile  &  Ohio  have  dis- 
continued the  employment  of  train  auditors  on  a  numhcr  of 
passenger  trains,  and  it  is  reported  that  all  train  auditors  will 
he  taken  otT  next   month. 

\V.  J.  Cunningham,  statistician  in  the  oflice  of  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Manajier  llustis  of  the  IJoslon  &  Albany,  at  Hoston,  lias 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard 
I'nivcrsiiy.     He  retains  his  position  with  the  railway. 

The  'Cexas  state  commissioner  of  labor  has  entered  suit  against 
the  MisscMiri,  Kansas  &  Texas  to  punish  it  for  the  crime  of  hav- 
ing three  locomotives  repaired  at  shops  outside  of  Texas.  To 
have  locomotives  owned  in  Texas  repaired  in  other  states,  is 
contrary  to  law. 

The  work  on  the  Cape  Cod  ship  canal  has  progressed  so  for 
that  the  excavation  at  one  end  is  being  used  as  a  harbor  by 
tishing  vessels,  and  the  canal  company  is  planning  to  build  a 
dock  1,200  ft.  long  at  Sandwich.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been 
done  on  the  breakwater  at  Sandwich. 

At  Shelby\ille,  111.,  recently,  the  porter  of  a  Pullman  car  sold 
intoxicating  liquors;  and  as  Shelbyville  is  a  "dry"  tow^n,  the 
railway  company,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
was  called  into  court,  and  has  paid  a  fine  of  $200  and  costs.  A 
suit  filed  against  the  Pullman  company  was  dismissed. 

.\t  Los  .Angeles,  Cal.,  a  man  who  was  formerly  a  station  agent 
of  the  .\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at  Visalia,  has  been  ar- 
rested by  the  federal  authorities  for  misuse  of  a  pass.  He  ob- 
tained a  pass  for  his  wife  from  Albuquerque  to  Visalia  and  then 
allowed  it  to  be  used  by  another  woman,  a  friend  of  the  family. 

The  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  announces  the  opening  of  the 
winter  quarter  on  January  3.  The  enrollment  in  the  Institute  is 
the  largest  in  its  history,  day  and  night  students  together  total- 
ing 2,700.  Of  the  550  men  in  attendance  in  the  (lay  school,  the 
majority  are  taking  engineering,  there  being  21  candidates  for 
the  degree  in  mechanical  engineering. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  has  discontinued  its  ferry 
from  Twenty-third  street,  New  York,  to  the  Pennsylvania  .Sta- 
tion, Jersey  City,  has  applied  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the 
piers  at  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  streets,  to  be  used 
for  a  freight  station.  Tlie  .\nrhor  Line  (steamsiiips)  has  made 
application  for  a  part  of  the  same  pri^perty. 

There  is  a  bill  before  congress  to  appropriate  money  for  tiie 
construction  or  improvement  of  a  harbor  at  Montauk  Point, 
near  the  east  end  of  Long  Island;  and  Messrs.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan and  James  McCrea,  who  visited  the  White  House  last  week, 
are  said  to  have  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  deep  water 
landing  at  that  place  with  a  view  to  shortening  the  time  of 
transit  for  passengers  and  mails  between  New  York  and  Europe 
Montauk  Point  is  about  120  miles  cast  of  New  Y'ork. 

The  .American  Red  Cross  Society  proposes  to  give  instruction 
in  first  aid  to  the  injured  througliout  the  country,  the  society 
having  been  presented  by  the  Pullman  company  with  a  car,  which 
it  is  expected  the  railways  will  haul  from  city  to  city  without 
charge.  The  car  will  be  fitted  up  with  a  "rescue  station,"  by 
means  of  which  object  lessons  will  be  given.  The  car  will  be 
sent  not  only  to  railway  centers  but  also  into  mining  districts. 
It  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  M.  W'.  Glasgow,  of  Birmingham,  .Ma. 


I  ill-  i  ,1  I  III. in  Kcielisl.iK  lia'<  parted  the  second  ri-ading  of  the  bill 
isi.iblishing  l.ilMir  cha.nbers  compo-ied  (qu.dly  of  repreientativcs 
of  the  eInployer^  and  of  the  l.diorcrs  to  settle  labor  rpicstion* 
and  to  lix  regul.itionH  for  cmployerfi  and  labor  organizations  ac- 
cording to  the  industry  ;ind  district  in  which  it  is  located.  The 
Reichst.-ig  voted  :in  amendment  making  the  secretaries  of  labor 
unions  eligible  for  mcndiership  in  the  chambers,  but  Herr  Ocl- 
brueck,  Xlinister  of  the  Interior,  declared  that  the  government 
would  refuse  to  accept  the  bill  in  this  form. 

The  constitutional  convention  in  Arizona  has  adjfiurncd.  It 
has  a<lople(l,  for  reference  to  the  jieople  I-'ebruary  9,  a  consti- 
tution which  is  declared  by  its  friends  t<j  be  the  most  progressive 
ever  framed  and  by  the  minority  as  the  most  socialistic.  All 
sorts  of  new  and  little-known  schemes  arc  included  in  it.  The 
sections  regulating  corporations  are  rigi<l,  and  there  is  a  clause 
providing  for  the  physical  valuation  of  railways  "as  a  basis  for 
the  control  of  rates."  The  corporation  commissiyn  is  to  have 
extensive  powers.     The  fellow-servant  doctrine  is  abrogated. 

Representatives  of  cinployees  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  have 
voted  against  receiving  pensions  from  the  company,  and  are  said 
to  be  in  favor  of  sticking  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  plan,  which 
was  formulated  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  which  was  never  put  in 
force.  President  Melleii,  speaking  to  the  committee,  told  them 
that  the  New  Haven  road  had  voluntarily  put  in  force  "the 
Pennsylvania  plan'" ;  and  he  proposed  apparently  to  do  the  same 
for  the  Boston  &  Maine ;  but  the  employees  preferred  tjieir  own 
plan,  under  which  the  employees  would  contribute  to  the  pension 
fund ;  this  on  the  ground  that  the  pensions  paid  by  the  com- 
pany would  not  alone  be  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  men.  The 
Boston  &  Maine  plan,  which  was  described  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  July  9,  1909,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  act 
by  the  Massachusetts  legislature;  and  to  be  valid,  it  would  have 
to  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  of  the  employees. 

Negotiations  between  the  committee  of  railway  officers  headed 
by  W.  B.  Scott,  assistant  director  of  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  Harriman  lines,  and  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  were  renewed  in  Chicago  on  Decem- 
ber 13.  The  railway  officers  renewed  their  offer  of  advances 
in  wages  averaging  9^2  per  cent.,  and  suggested  that  if  the  em- 
ployees did  not  want  to  accept  this  the  entire  matter  should  be 
submitted  to  mediation  by  the  government  mediators,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Labor 
Commissioner.  The  renewal  of  the  negotiations  followed  the 
canvass  on  December  10  of  the  vote  of  enginemen  on  60  western 
railways  on  the  question  of  whether  the  officers  of  the  Brother- 
hood should  be  authorized  to  declare  a  strike.  That  is,  it  is 
understood  that  this  was  the  proposition  put  to  the  employees. 
The  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  refuse  to  state  just  exactly 
what  the  vote  meant.  Whatever  it  did  mean,  the  vote  was  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  giving  to  the  officers  of  the  Brotherhood 
the  authoritv  for  w-hich  thev  asked. 


Cost   of   Transportation    in    New   York   City. 

The  question  is  asked,  how  it  is,  with  subways  and  a  five-cent 
fare  all  over  the  city,  the  surface  roads  can  claim  that  a  five-cent 
fare  all  over  a  single  borough  on  the  surface  cars  is  ruinous. 
The  answer  is  simple.  The  subways  have  only  a  nominal  acci- 
dent account,  as  the  whole  line  is  unobstructed.  The  surface 
roads  have  paid  as  much  as  $2,250,000  of  accident  claims  in  one 
year,  which  is  equal  to  45,000,000  fares. — Xezc  York  Tribune. 


The   Upper  Berths. 

The  papers  are  cheering  rather  loudly  about  the  great  victory 
over  the  Pullman  company ;  but  it  happens  that  there  are  ex- 
perienced travelers  who  ask  for  the  upper  when  ihcy  journey,' 
it  has  its  advantages.  But  the  meanest  thing  is  the  order  that 
when  a  passenger  buys  a  lower  berth  the  porter  who  makes  it 
up  for  him  must  at  the  same  time  drag  down  and  make  up  the 
upper  unsold  and  undesired.  It  is  the  same  in  principle  as  if  the 
railway  required  the  brakeman  to  dump  a  bag  of  potatoes  beside 
every  passenger  in  the  ordinary  coach  who  had  a  seat  all  to 
himself,  the  bag  to  be  left  there  until  somebody  came  along  who 
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needed  the  place,  unless  the  pasenger  could  produce  two  tickets. 
The  only  defense  that  has  been  attempted  for  this  extortion  is 
that  otherwise  porters  will  for  a  bribe  leave  the  uppers  up  and 
discourage  those  who  would  buy  them.  But  the  idea  of  kicking 
at  the  public  giving  money  to  Pullman  porters ;  it's  the  way 
those  fellows  get  their  pay  and  the  company  knows  it. — Hartford 
Courant. 


the  Public  Service  Commission  in  approving  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Interborough  for  the  operation  of  the  Steinway  tunnel. 
This  tunnel  extends  from  Forty-second  street  and  Madison  ave- 
nue, Manhattan  (Grand  Central  Terminal)  under  the  East  river 
to  Astoria  in  the  borough  of  Queens.  The  plan  involves  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1,500,000  for  putting  the  tunnel  into  condition  for 
operation,  which  expenditure  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  city. 


The  Inventors'  Guild. 

This  is  the  name  of  an  association  incorporated  in  New  York 
City,  the  object  of  which  is  to  advance  the  application  of  the  use- 
ful arts  and  sciences,  to  further  the  interests  and  secure  full 
acknowledgment  and  protection  for  the  rights  of  inventors  and 
to  foster  social  relations  among  those  who  have  made  notable 
advances  in  the  application  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.  The 
members  propose  to  improve  the  conditions  of  inventors  by 
attacking  the  causes  of  delays  in  the  patent  office  and  the  in- 
effectiveness of  its  work;  the  expense  and  tardiness  of  litigation, 
and  the  possibility  under  which  a  rich  corporation  may,  by  pro- 
longing a  suit,. increase  the  expenses  to  a  point  which  makes  such 
suits  prohibitive  for  a  poor  inventor,  and  other  things.  The 
membership  of  the  Inventors'  Guild  is  limited  to  fifty  and  ad- 
mission is  carefully  guarded. 

The  officers  are  Ralph  D.  Mershon,  60  Wall  street,  president; 
Charles  VV.  Hunt,  first  vice-president;  Charles  S.  Bradley,  second 
vice-president;  Thomas  Robins,  13  Park  row,  secretary.  The 
governors  are  Ralph  D.  Mershon,  Leo  H.  Baekeland,  Charles  W. 
Hunt,  Charles  S.  Bradley,  Michael  I.  Pupin,  Peter  Cooper 
Hewitt.  Among  the  29  members  are  Bion  J.  Arnold,  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Stephen  D.  Field  and  James  Gayley. 


Trial  of  the   Perry-Prentice  Automatic  Stop  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific. 

The  Perry-Prentice  wireless  apparatus  for  operating  a  cab  sig- 
nal and  for  applying  the  brakes,  has  been  fitted  to  locomotive 
No.  798  of  the  Canadian  Pacific;  and  the  apparatus  was  suc- 
cessfully tried,  with  a  train  of  twelve  freight  cars,  near  Toronto 
on  December  8.  In  this  apparatus  a  coherer  on  the  locomotive 
is  actuated  by  Hertzian  waves  from  a  current  flowing  through 
a  wire  which  is  strung  along  the  line  of  the  road.  In  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  experiments,  this  wire  is  laid  in  trunking  on  the 
tics  between  the  rails,  and  the  antenna  connecting  with  the 
coherer  is  suspended  beneath  the  engine,  so  as  to  be  carried  along 
about  6-in.  above  the  trunking.  The  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
between  North  Parkdale  and  West  Toronto  has  been  equipped 
with  six  block  sections,  each  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  the  cir- 
cuit (alternating  current)  in  the  wire  in  the  trunking  and  which 
is  used  for  actuating  the  stop  is  controlled  by  the  track  relays 
of  the  block  sections  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  to  control 
distant  signals.  The  wire  in  the  trunking  extends  throughout 
the  length  of  the  road  signaled,  and  is  arranged  to  normally 
hold  the  cab  apparatus  in  the  proceed  position;  and  the  stop  or 
caution  indication  is  produced  by  opening  the  circuit.  The  appa- 
ratus in  the  cab  is  arranged  so  that  the  first  effect  of  a  caution  sig- 
nal is  to  sound  a  whistle;  and  the  automatic  application  of  the 
brakes  does  not  take  place  until  three  seconds  after  the  sound  of 
the  whistle.  This  apparatus  was  described  in  the  Signal  Engineer 
of  February,   1900. 

New  York  City   Railways. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  first  dis- 
trict, appears  to  have  finally  approved  the  proposal  of  the  Inter- 
borough Rapid  Transit  Company  to  build  third  tracks  on  its 
Second,  Third  and  Ninth  avenue  elevated  lines  in  Manhattan. 
At  any  rate,  the  commission  has  adopted  a  form  of  certificate, 
and  a  public  hearing  is  to  be  held  on  December  23.  Any  such 
addition  to  the  elevated  lines  would  require  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Estiinafc  and  Apportionment  of  the  city.  The 
Infcrborough's  plans  also  coTitcmplatc  the  extension  of  the  Ninth 
avenue  line  northward  to  the  north  limit  of  the  city  (Wood- 
lawn)  ;  and  of  the  Third  avenue  line  to  the  same  extent.  These 
extensions  arc  a  p.irt  of  the  recent  propf)saI  of  the  Interborough 
to  operate  the  new  subways  which  it  is  cxt)ccted  the  city  will 
build,  but  apparently  the  action  here  outlined  contemplates  the 
construction  of  these  elevated  additions  and  extensions  whether 
the  subway  is  or  is  not  constructed. 

The   Board  of  Estimate  and   Apportionment  has  agreed  with 


Employees'   Demands  on    Legislators. 

One  of  the  worst  moves  ever  made  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
ways was  getting  out  of  politics.  The  men  who  brought  this 
about  are  now  dead  and  unfortunately  cannot  know  the  full  ill 
effects  of  the  work  thev  accomplished.  Since  the  railways  have 
abstained  from  the  political  game  more  legislation  adverse  to 
them  has  been  passed  than  in  a  period  of  fifty  years  previously. 
The  employees  in  the  recent  election  appointed  committees  com- 
posed of  Brotherhood  members  in  each  election  district  to  quiz 
the  various  candidates  for  election  to  Congress  and  state  legis- 
latures concerning  their  stand  on  labor  legislation.  Upon  re- 
ceiving replies  the  committee  advised  the  members  of  the  vari- 
ous orders  for  whom  they  should  cast  their  votes.  These  ques- 
tions related  to  the  Boiler  Inspection  Bill ;  to  the  Obstruction 
or  Clearance  Bill;  the  proposed  bills  prescribing  the  minimum 
number  of  experienced  employees  that  shall  constitute  a  train 
crew  and  limiting  injunctions;  also  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Liability  Law,  eliminating  the  question  of  contributory  negli- 
gence and  amending  the  law  so  that  it  will  make  the  employer 
liable  for  all  casualties  received  while  in  service  except  for  such 
as  are  caused  by  the  serious  or  willful  misconduct  of  the  em- 
ployee. Candidates  were  also  asked  whether  they  would  lend  as- 
sistance to  the  defense  of  any  of  the  measures  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  employees  if  attempts  are  made  to  abrogate  or  amend 
such  laws  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  employees.  Here  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  railways.  No  candidate  can  afford  to  ignore  the  labor 
vote,  nor  can  he  afford  to  ignore  his  pledges  after  election.  *  *  * 
The  opposition  to  compulsory  arbitration  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees is  logically  wrong.  If  the  railway  is  a  public  servant, 
so  also  are  its  employees.  Can  they  be  permitted  to  be  a  law 
unto  themselves?  Should  they  be  permitted  to  tie  up  the  opera- 
tions of  a  railway  at  will? — A  "Prominent  President,"  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


Losses   Due  to    Railway    Strike   in    France. 

L'Ofhciel  recently  published  a  statement  of  the  losses  in  re- 
ceipts sustained  by  the  state  and  other  railway  companies  in  the 
recent  strike  in  France. 

It  had  previously  reported  that  for  the  forty-first  week  of  1910, 
when  the  strike  was  broken,  there  was  a  deficit  of  3,379,000 
francs  ($675,4(X))  in  the  receipts  of  the  six  great  companies. 
The  loss  was  still  more  during  the  forty-second  week.  The 
following  table 'shows  the  amount  and  percentage  by  which  the 
receipts  for  the  period  were  less  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1909: 

VVestcrnState    1,130,000  fr.  ($226,000)  or  26.5  per  cent. 

Northern    2,002,000  fr.  ($400,400)   "  35.7  " 

Paris,  Lyons  &  M 670.000  fr.  ($134,000)   "  5.5  " 

Eastern    620,000  fr.  ($124,000)   "  12.6  " 

Orleans   577.000  fr.  ($115,400)   "  9.8  " 

Southern    463,000  fr.     ($92,600)   "  18.2  " 

Stale   (old) 88,500  fr.    ($17,700)"  6.9  " 

The  second  week  of  the  strike  caused  a  loss  to  the  state  and 
the  companies  of  more  than  5'^'j  millions.  Then,  in  addition 
to  this  total,  the  strike  cost  the  state  9,000,000  francs  ($1,800,000) 
either  directly  or  indirectly  in  interest  guaranteed  for  the 
other  companies,  and  that  without  taking  into  account  the 
losses  of  commerce,  manufactures  and  agriculture,  because  of  the 
suspension  of  the  facilities  of  transportation. 

Railway    Appliances   Association. 

The  Railway  Appliance  Association  will  hold  its  animal  exhi- 
bition of  railway  appliances  used  in  the  construction  ami  mainten- 
ance of  railways  at  the  Colisetuu.  Chicago,  March  20  to  25,  inclu- 
sive, 1911.  The  exhibition  will  occupy  the  entire  main  lloor,  an- 
nex and  balcony.  Of  the  49,000  sq.  ft.  devoted  to  exhibits,  .nbout 
40.000  sq.  ft.  have  been  already  secured  by  the  different  exhibitors, 
leaving  only  9,000  sq.  ft.  yet  to  be  sold. 

Among   the    extra   attractions   which    have   been    secured   and 
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whuli  will  l>c  shown  ill  till-  tialcony.  i«  ii  inii<ltl  "f  Hrrniiiin'i 
Mono  K.iil  (nr  in   (till  ii|)rr:i(ii>ii. 

Appliialii'MH  for  spiiir  slmiild  lie  miiilr  to  Joliii  N.  Ktynnlds, 
-'iictMry,  .VU   l)ir;irliurii  strrrt,  ChiriiKo. 

i-'ollowiiiu  !»  n  list  of  llic  exhibitor*  who  have  sciurti!  space : 


(  lilcaiio, 

'.'.'',   il,i:,.|.,lc.   Miih. 


,     .>.,,     ,>      ,    ,    r...     l'lMl.lilrll.| 

t    .V    Urinrk    (  u.,   M.    rniil.    MInii. 
\    Ihilt    l''a>lciicr   I'o.,    Altriihriiy.    1 

ay    Siiinnl    I'o..   (Irvrlnnil.    Oliiii. 


ICIlKitf    Mill 
lall    .SirrI    &    Wirr 
,.in    Vnlvr    ,V    Mrl 


OIlK 


AM.lL.lt      Hr.,<: 
HhihI     Klri-I.l>     <  ■■  .     I  In,  . 
Ilaiirit     Maiitif.'O'liiiiKK    < 
ll.iiiii.li    &    loiiib   Opticul    Co 


Mi.Mlrt.. 
.   Cl.iiMB.. 

....   Ciiuiiimili.   Ohio, 
(u.,   WiliniiiKUni,    Pel. 

tn.    III. 

.    Nrw    York. 

New    York. 

'  New    York. 

Rnchrslrr.    N.    Y. 


|),ini   Malleable    Iron    Work».    II 
Ircl. 


\V.    I'..   Miiiiiif.irturlni|  (  o..   I'licn,   N.    Y. 
S.   I".,  &  Co.,   I-t.   NVnyiic,    " 


N  111    Zinc    (o.,    rhicDRo. 
.1.1   i  imipany.   Cliicnuo. 
v,t,    Imlex    Co..    I  hiiMKo 


Sterl   l', 


I..linslii 


III. 


(  .11.1   \    Mc.\r 

I  .irnruic    .>^ttel    lo..    I'illsburgli,    l';i. 

I  nrprnler.   CcorRC    R.,  &   Co.,   OiiiaKo. 

CliicaRO   l<ri<l|tr    &    Iron    Works,    CliiiaKo. 

ChicaBo  Stix-I  T.ipc  Co.,  ChicnRo. 

Clevcianil    I'ron    St   Crossing   Co.,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Cook's    St.in.lanl    Tool    Co..    Kalanmzoo,    Mich. 

n.  &  .\.    Post   Molil  Co.,  Three   Rivers,   Mich. 

Uelroit   C.raiihite  Co.,   Pclroit,   Mich. 

Pickinson,    I'aiil,    Inc.,   Chicago. 

l>icliKen,    Fugene,   Co.,  Chicago. 

Uilworlh,    Porter  &   Co.,    I'ittsburph,    Pa. 

Drcssel    Railway    I.anm    Works,    New    York. 

Duplex   Metals   Co..    New    York. 

Eastern    (Iratiite    Roofing    Co..    New    York. 

li.ii.'Tiiy   Sep.irable   Switch   Point   Co.,   Louisville,   Ky. 

I  .:  •-   •■,    Manufacturing    Co..   Orange,    N.    I. 

I    '  -   ■'   .>^t»ragc   Itattery  Co.,  Orange,  N.  ). 

I    .    ■•  c    Storage    Uatlery   Co..    i'liiladclphia.    Pa. 

I   .    links,    Morse   &    Co.,    Cliicago. 

I      '■     il    Signal    Co..    Albany,    N.    Y. 

l-^rr'.    I'rank    M.,    Columbus.   Ohio. 

I  r.\nklin    Nlanufactiiring   Co.   of    Penna.,    Franklin,    Pa. 

(Kiicral    Klcctric   Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y. 

(Icncral    Railway    Signal    Co..    Rochester,    N.    Y. 

liilTord  Wood    Co.,    Hudson,    N.    Y. 

Gohccn    Manufacturing  Co.,  Canton,   Ohio. 

Peter    Gray    &    Sons,    Boston,    Mass. 

Greenlee    Itros.   &   Co.,    Rockford,    III. 

Grip    Nut    Company,    tliicago. 

Hall    Signal  Comt.tiny.   New   York. 

Handlan  liuck    Manufacturing    Co.,    St.    Louis. 

Harrv    Bros.    Co..    Newport.    Ky. 

The  llart   Steel   Co..    Elyria.   Ohio. 

Hayes   Track    .'Xppliant^   Co.,    Geneva,    N.    Y. 

I  hr    Hobart   .MIfrec  Co.,   Chicago. 

MtiM.ard   &   Co.,   Pittsburgh,    fa. 

111::'.!-.-    Track    I..aying    Machir-c   Co.,    Chicago. 

I!c  i',    I'lincrete    Machinery    Co..    South    Bend,    Ind. 

Iilnnapolis   Switch  &   Frog  Co..   Springfield,  Ohio. 

Ingalls   Shepard    Forcing   Co.,    Chicago. 

Interlocking  Nut  &   Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

I.ihns  Manville.   H.    W.,    Co..    New   York. 

lordan,  O.    F..  Co.,  Chicago. 

JoyceCridland    Co..    Daylrn,    Ohio. 

Kalamaioo    Railway    Supply    Co.,    Kalamazoo,    Mich. 

Kenly,    VV.    K.,   Co.,    Clncapo. 

The    Kennicott    Co..    Chicaeo    Heights,    III. 

K.ritc    Insulated    Wire   &   Cnhle   Co.,    New   York. 

Kerlni    .Automatic    Post    Machine   Co.,    Delphi,    Ind. 

KcufTcl   &    Esser   Co..    New   York. 

Lackaw.Tnna    Steel   Co..    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

I.ehon    Company,    Chicago. 

I.idgerwood    Manufacturing    Co.,    New    York. 

Link    Belt    Co..    Chicago. 

Lorain   Steel    Co.,  Johnstown,    Pa. 

Lufkin    Rule  Co.,   Sagin3\v,   Mich. 

Lupton's.   David.   Sons  Co..   Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Luther  Grinder    Manufacturing   Co.,    Milwaukee.   Wis. 

Lutz-Lockwood    Manufacturing    Co..    .Mdcne,    N.    J. 

Massev    Co..    C.    I'..    Chicago. 

Miflicws  St   Bro..   W.   N..   St.    Louis.   Mo. 

M         :p.    Alcx.mder.   Co.,   Ballimore,    Md. 

^l.  ■  !.  11    F'rop   Jt   Crossing   Co..    Chicago. 

\    •     :ial    Lock   Washer   Co..   Newark,   N.   J. 

N.uional    Malleable   Castings   Co..   Chicago. 

Vitionaj    Surface   Guard   Co.,   Chicago. 

Nichols.    Geo.    P.,   &    Bro.,    Chicago. 

Okonitc   Co.,    New    York. 

Otto  Gas   Engine  Works.   Chicago. 

Spencer  Otis  Co.,   Chicago. 

P.  &  M.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Patterson   Co.,   W.   W.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pease  Co.,  C.   F.,   Chicago. 

Pcfinsylvaria  Steel  Co.,  Steelton,   Pa. 

Pocket    List    of    Railway    Officials.    New    York. 

Potter   VVinslow   Co..   Chicago. 

O.   &   C.    Co..    New    York. 

Rail   Joint   Co..    New   York. 

Railroad    Suf^ly   Co.,   Chieaeo. 

Railuay  Age  Ciuelte.  New  York. 


Railway  l.iat  Company,  Chicago, 

A'lii/i,  .IV  ,111, i  I  iintinenng  KetHeui,  Chlcai", 

Ku,  I  ,\.,rk.,    Ihlllmin,   N,    Y, 

,M  .  1    (  o  ,    llillliurn,    N.    Y. 

U.  frt    Co  ,   (  hicago. 

R.I  .  .     M.,    Iiiiliii<|tir,    lowti. 

.S.  Lift    lltidgr   (  ....   I'hicagn. 

S'  "llillg      Co.,       <     hll  JlltM 

Si  I  II   &   Riiblirr  (  o  ,   (  liiraKo. 

Stan. I. ,1,1     {■...111    <  o.,    New    Yoik. 

Templrliin,    Kenly    (  i,.,    (  hicago. 

(Iniiin    Swill  11   At    Signnl   (  o.,   SwiMvalc,   Pa. 

If.  S.   Metal  «f    .Manufncluring  Co.,   New    York. 

ir.  S.  Wind  Engine  \  Pump  Co..   finlavia,  HI, 

Hnivemnl    Metallic   Tie    (  o.,    Salt    Lake    City,    Utah. 

Verona   Tool    Work.     Pittnliurgh,    Pa, 

Waterloo    (  ement    \Iaihinery   Ciirporalioii,    Waterloo,    Iowa. 

Wci.ell    Nut    Lock    Co.,    (  hicago. 

Welsh,   William    M.,   Straight  .Scale   Co.,   iJcnvcr,   Colo. 

Whall,  C.   IL.  St  Co.,   Boston,   Macs. 

Wharton,  Jr.,  William,  &  Co.,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Winan'B   Improved   Rail  Joint  Co.,    Portland,  Ore. 

The    American    Society   of    Mechanical    Engineers. 

'J'lie  annual  inccliiig  of  this  society,  held  in  New  York,  iJccein- 
ber  6  to  9,  inclusive,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  society.  George  Wcstinghousc  presented  his 
presidential  address  at  the  opening  session.  After  briefly  refer- 
ring to  the  principal  events  of  the  society  during  the  past  year 
he  called  attention  to  certain  misunderstandings  which  appeared 
to  exist  concerning  the  paper  on  the  standardization  oi  electric 
railway  equipment  which  he  had  presented  at  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  A.  S.  M.  E,  and  the  British  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  in  England.  He  did  not  intend  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  one  particular  system  and  repeated  his  specific  recom- 
mendation to  demonstrate  this.  The  remainder  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  address  consisted  of  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  invention  and  development  of  the  air  brake. 

The  following  ollficers  were  elected :  Col.  E.  D.  Meier,  presi- 
dent ;  H.  H.  Vaughan,  E.  M.  Herr  and  George  M.  Brill,  vice- 
presidents;  D.  F.  Crawford,  E.  B.  Katte  and  Stanley  G.  Flagg, 
Jr.,  managers,  and  Wm.  II.  Wiley,  treasurer.  The  professional 
sessions  were  carried  out  substantially  as  outlined  in  the  Railvjay 
Age  Gazette  of  December  2.  On  Friday,  the  9th,  a  number  of 
excursions  were  conducted  tc)  various  points  of  interest,  one  of 
the  most  largely  attended  being  that  to  the  works  of  the  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Company  at  Plainficld,  N.  J.,  where  a  number  of 
Pond  planers  driven  by  reversible  motors  were  in  operation. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. 
The  annual  smoker  and  Christmas  entertainment  of  the  St. 
Louis  Railway  Club  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  December  9,  in 
the  grand  dining  room  of  the  Southern  Hotel.  The  speaker  was 
L.  O.  Armstrong,  colonization  and  industrial  agent  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  who  described  points  of  interest  along  his  line,  illus- 
trating them  with  stereopticon  and  motion  pictures.  After  Mr. 
Armstrong's  address,  lunch  was  served,  this  being  followed  by  a 
vaudeville  entertainment. 

Traffic  Club  of  St.  Louis. 

The  first  noon-day  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  St.  Louis 
was  held  at  the  Planters'  Hotel  on  December  14.  O.  F.  Richards, 
general  manager  of  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  spoke  on 
the  "Parcels  Post." 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


The   following  list  gives  names  of   secretaries,   dates  of   next 
meetings,  and  places  of  meeting. 


regular 


AiB  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  S3  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — A.  G.  Thomason,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;  next  meeting,  June  22.   1911;   Niagara   Falls.   N.  Y. 

American  Association  of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents. — C.  M. 
Burt,   Boston,   Mass.;   next  meeting,   St.   Paul.   Minn.,    1911. 

American  .\ssociation  of  Local  Freight  Agents'  Associatio.n. — G.  W. 
Dennison,    Pennsylvania   Co.,    Toledo,    Ohio. 

American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — O.  G.  Fetter, 
Carew  building,   Cincinnati.    Ohio. 

American  Electric  Railway  Association. — H.  C.  Donecker,  29  W.  39th 
St.,   New  York. 

American   Railway   .Association. — W.   F.  Allen,  24  Park  Place,  New  York. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.   W.,  Chicago:    Sept.    17-19,    1911;   St.   Louis,    Mo. 

American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Associa- 
tion.— E.  IL  Fritch,  Monadnock  building,  Chicago;  March  21-23, 
1911,   Chicago. 

American  Railway  Industrial  Association. — G.  L.  Stewart,  St.  L.  S.  W. 
Ry.,  St.  Louis,   Mo.;   May  6.   1911;   Detroit,   Mich. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old 
Colony  building,  Chicago;  June  14-16,  1911,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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Amesican  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — O.  T.  Harroun,  Bloom- 

ington.  III. 
American   Society  for  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 

of  Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 
American    Society   op    Civil   Engineers. — C.    W.    Hunt,    220    \V.    57th    St., 

New  York;   1st  anfl  3d  Wednesdays,  except  July  and  August;  annual, 

Jan.    18-19,   New    York. 
American    Society   op   Engineering  Contractors. — D.   J.    Haner,    13    Park 

Row,  New  York. 
Ameiican    Society   op   Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin   W.    Rice,   29   W. 

29th   St..   New  York. 
Association    op    American    Railway    Accounting    Officers. — C.    G.    Phil- 
lips,   143    DeaYborn    St.,   Chicago:    April    26.    1911;   New   Orleans,    La. 
Association  op  Railway  Claim  Agents. — J.   R.  McSherry,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago;  May,    1911;    Montreal,   Can. 
Association    op    Railway    Electrical    Engineers. — G.    B.    Colegrove,    I.    C. 

R.R.,  Chicago. 
Association  of   Railway  Telegraph    Superintendents. — P.   W.    Drew,   135 

Adams   St.,   Chicago;   June    19,    1911;    Boston,   Mass. 
Association    of    Transportation    and   Car    Accounting    Officers. — G.    P. 

Conard.    24    Park    Place,    New    York;    June    20-21,     1911,    Cape    May 

City,   N.  J. 
Canadian    Railway    Club. — James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.;    1st  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and   .Aug.:   Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  op  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  413  Dorches- 
ter   St.,    Montreal,    Que.;    Thursdays;    Montreal,    annual,    last    week 

January. 
Car    Foreman's    Association    of    Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    50th 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Central    Railway    Club.— H.    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St.,    New    York;    2d 

Friday  in  January,   March,   May,   Sept.   and   Nov.;    Buffalo.   N.    Y. 
Civil  Engineers'  Society  op  St.  Paul. —  D.  F.  Jurgensen.   116  Winter  St.. 

St.   Paul,    .Minn.;   2d   .Monday,   except  June.  July   and   .\ug. ;    St.    Paul. 
Engineers'    Society    op    Pennsylvania. — E.    R.    Dasher,    Box    704,    Harris- 
burg,   Pa. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. — E.   K.   Hiles,  803   Fulton 

building,    Pittsburgh;    1st    and    3d    Tuesday:    annual,    Jan.    17,    1911; 

Pittsburgh. 
Freight  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,   Fred.  &  Pot   R.R., 

Richmond,  Va.;  20th  annual,  June  21,   1911;   St.  Paul.  Minn. 
General    Superintendents'    .Association   of   Chicago. — H.    D.   Judson,   209 

East     Adams     St.,     Chicago;     Wednesday     preceding     3d     Thursday; 

Chicago. 
Indianapolis   Railway  and   Mechanical  Club. — B.    S.    Downey,   C,   H.   & 

D.,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
International    Master    Boiler    Makers'    Association. — Harry    D.    Vought, 

95   Liberty  St.,  New  York;   next  convention,  Omaha,   Neb. 
International    Railway    Fuel    Association. — D.    B.    Sebastian,    La    Salle 

St.  Station,  Chicago;   May  15-18,  1911;  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
International    Railway    General    Foremen's   Association. — L.    H.    Bryan, 

D.  &  I.  R.   Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
International  Railway  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  Lima,  Ohio. 
International   Railway   Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11    Brussels;    1915.   Berlin. 
Iowa    Railway    Club. — W.    B.    Harrison,    Union    Station,    Des   Moines,    la.; 

2d   Friday  in   month,  except  July  and  August;   Des  Moines. 
Master   Car    Guilders'    Association. — J.    W.    Taylor.    Old    Colony   building, 

Chicago;   June    19-21.    1911.   Atlantic  City.   N.   J. 
Master    Car    and    Locomotive    Painters'    Association,    op    United    States 

AND  Canada.— A.   P.    Dane.    H.   &  M..   Reading,    Mass. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.   Frazier,  10  Oliver  St..  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.;  Boston. 
New   York   Railroad  Club.— H.   D.   Vought,  95   Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in    month,  except   June,  July  and   August;    New   York. 
North-West  Railway  Club. — T.  W.  Flannagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;   1st  Tues 

after    2d    Mon.,    excejn   June,   July,    August;    ajternately   at    St.    Paul 

and   Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Northern   Railway  Club. — C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.;  4tb  Saturday; 

Duluth,    Minn. 
Omaha   Railway  Club. — A.   H.   Christiansen,   Barker    Blk.;  second  Wed. 
Railway    Club    op    Kansas    City.— C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;  3d   Friday  in  month;   Kansas  City. 
Railway    Club    op    PirtsBURcn. — C.    W.    Alleman.    P.    &    L.    E.,    Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  4th   Friday   In  month,  except  June,  July  and   August;    Pittsburiih. 
Railway    Signal    Association. — C.    C.    Rosenberg,     12    North    Linden    St., 

Bethlehem.   Pa. 
Railway    Store kep.pers'    Association. — J.    P.    Murphy.    Box   C,   Collinwood, 

Ohio;    annual.    May    22  24,    1911;    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
Richmond   Ralroao  Club. — F.    O.    Robinson,    Richmond,   Va.;    2d    Monday, 

except   June,    Fuly   and    August. 
ROAOMA.STERS'  AND   Maintenance  op   Way    Association. — Walter  E.    Emery, 

P.   &   P.    U.    Ry.,    F'eoria.   111.;    Oct.,   1911;    St.   Louis. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Club. —  B.    W.    Krauenthal     Union    Station,    St.    Louis, 

Mo.;   2(1    I'riday   in   month,  except   June.  July   and  Aug.;    St.    Louis. 
Society   op    Rahway    Financial   Officers. — C.    Nyquist,    La   Salle   St.    Sta- 
tion,  Chicago. 
Southern   Association  op  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.   Sandwich,  A.  & 

W,    P.    Ry..    Montgomery,    Ala. 
Southern    A    Southwestern     Railway    Club. — A.     I.    Merrill,    Prudential 

bidg.,     Atlanta,    Ga.;     3d     Thurs. ;     Jan.,     April,     Augu.it     and     Nov.; 

Atlanta. 
Toledo   Tbaniportation    Club.— L.   G.    Macomber,   Woolson    Spice   Co.,   To- 
ledo;   l>l  Sat.;  annual.  May  6.   1911;  Toledo. 
Transportation  Club  op  Buffalo.— J.   M.   Sells,  Buffalo;   Id  Sat.  after   1st 

Wr.l. 
Traffic  Club  of  Ntw   York. — C.  A.  Swope,  290  Brnailway.   New  York;  last 

Tuesday   in   month,  except   June,   July   and    Augu«;   New    York. 
Traffic   Club  of    Pittibii».;ii.— F.    J.    W.iltrrs,   <.)liver    building.    Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;   mretiiiRS  monthly;    Pittsburgh. 
"1  rain    Dekfatchrrs'    Association    of    America. — J.    F.    Mackie,    7042   Stew- 
art  Ayr.,  Chicago;   annual,   June   20,    1911;    Baltimore,    Md. 
Traveling   F.noinkers'   Association.— W.  O.  Thompson,  N.   Y.  C.  &  11.    R.. 

Fast   llulTaln.  N.   Y. 
Weiterm   Canada   Railway  Clur. -W.   11.    Ronevenr,  P.   O.    Box    1707,   Win- 
nipeg,  Man..   Jd    Monday,   except    liinr.   July   and   Aiigiiit,    Wimiipeg. 
Western    Kaii  wav   (  ihr       J.    W.   Taylor.   Old  Colonv   huilding.   Chicago;   Jd 

Turidny  of  each   iiiniith.   except   June.    July   and    Aiiginl. 
Wood   Preservers'    Association  —F.   J.    Antler.    First    National    Bank    bIdg., 

Chicago;   annual,   Jan.    17  19,    I'JII;    fhirago. 


©rafftr   Kcttii^. 


The  Southern  Pacific  proposes  to  spend  $200,000  during  the 
coming  year  in  advertising  the  advantages  of  Texas  as  a  suit- 
able place  for  people  desirii>g  to  settle  in  a  new  country. 

W.  D.  Williams,  member  of  the  Texas  railway  commission, 
will  seek  to  get  the  commisison  to  order  a  reduction  in  both 
upper  and  lower  berths  in  sleeping  cars,  and  establish  differentials 
of  about  20  per  cent,  between  the  rates. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  has  rejected 
an  application  for  a  recommendation  that  an  additional  passenger 
train  be  run  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  between  Harris- 
burg  and  Reading  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  trunk  lines  have  abandoned  iheir  purpose  to  issue  new 
tariffs,  January  1,  abolishing  numerous  allowances  on  through 
freight  rates  to  short  terminal  lines.  It  is  said  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  and  the  roads  owned  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  what  led  to  this  action. 

It  is  reported  in  Pittsburgh  that  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  have  agreed  with  the  principal  shippers  of  the 
city  on  uniform  and  reduced  rates  for  switching  freight  from 
one  road  to  the  other.  Freight  loaded  at  a  store  or  factory  on 
one  line  to  be  shipped  over  the  other,  will  be  transferred  at  the 
rate  of  five  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  first  class  and  second  class 
freight,  and  at  two  cents  for  the  lower  classes. 

The  Joliet  &  Southern  Traction  Company,  an  Illinois  inter- 
urban  line,  has  begun  a  proceeding  before  the  Illinois  railway 
commisison  to  compel  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Wabash,  the 
Rock  Island,  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Santa  Fe  to  interchange 
traffic  and  make  joint  rates  in  connection  with  it.  The  case  was 
argued  in  Chicago  on  December  8.  The  railways  contended  that 
the  state  commission  had  nn  jurisdiction.  The  commission  took 
the  case  under  advisement. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis, 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Tllinos  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  have  renewed  through  traffic  arrangements  and  made 
through  rates  in  connection  with  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  of 
St.  Louis.  Under  the  arrangements  entered  into,  they  are  to  pay 
the  Manufacturers'  Railway  $4.50  for  each  car  that  it  switches 
between  industries  located  on  its  tracks  and  the  trunk  lines. 
The  switching  allowance  was  withdrawn  about  a  year  ago  on  the 
ground  that  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  was  a  "tap"  line.  The 
question  of  its  status  is  now  pending  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce commission ;  and  the  action  here  noted  has  already  been 
minified  by  an  order  from  the  Commission  suspending  the  tariffs. 

Hearing    Regarding   "Tap   Line"  Allowances. 

Commissioner  Harlan  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion began  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  December  9,  hearings  on  the 
reasonableness  of  divisions  of  through  rates  made  by  trunk 
lines  in  connection  with  "tap  line"  railways.  The  case  of  the 
Butler  County  Railroad,  a  28-mile  line  in  Butler  county,  Missouri, 
was  the  first  heard.  W.  N.  Barron,'  vice-president,  said  the  road 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  ^Missouri  in  September,  1905, 
til  haul  a  large  amount  of  hard  wood  timber  along  it.  This  tim- 
ber is  being  cut  and  made  into  barrels  for  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  and  the  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Company.  The 
road  has  made  it  possible  for  three  villages  to  spring  up,  lie  said. 
The  line  has  a  contract  for  carrying  mails.  .\n  otbcer  oi  the 
Crittenden  Railroad,  a  27-mile  "tap  line"  in  .Arkansas,  said  this 
road  is  controlled  by  the  Crittenden  Limibcr  Company.  He  said 
that  between  35  and  40  per  cent,  of  its  business  comes  from  the 
Crittenden  Lumber  Company,  but  that  the  roail  does  not  favor 
this  company  in  the  distribution  of  cars. 

Crop   Conditions. 

The  ilepartmcnt  of  ;iKricultiire  estiiiKtles  the  crop  ooiulitioii- 
;is   f   Hows: 

VViNTKK  WiiK.VT  Area  sown  this  f;ill  J. 5  per  cent,  more  lliaii 
the  revised  eslimaled  area  sown  in  f;ill  of  I'XW,  e<|uiv;ilent  to  an 
im  re;ise  uf  S2.»<,(XX)  :icres,  the  indic;ited  total  area  l)eing  34,4S5,(X)() 


HUKMIIM    I'',    l''l<' 
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acri-«.  'Hic  loiulilioit  on  neocml.cr  1  wa^i  K2.S.  aKiiiif>l  'JSK  iiii.l 
85.3  on  DitrinlMr  1.  \'nr>  .m.l  I'lW,  rcspcclivcly.  and  a  U-n-yciir 
nvrrnRc  i>(  '>!  ^  .  •     i 

Kvr  Arcji  -.wn  ll.l^  fall  I -'  \nr  cm!.  I.vh  llian  tin-  revised 
.Miuiatrd  area  M.«n  in  fall  i.f  I"*".  n|.nv  il.nl  1-'  a  decrennc  of 
.'5,()«)  acre*,  llic  induatcl  tola!  ana  Ihmik  J.l.lS.tXX)  aires,  Cmi- 
dition  on  December  1  was  92f>  aKaiiiM  "Ml  an<l  87.6  on  DecenilHT 
1.  I«»")  and  IWK.  rcspcclively.  and  a  ten-year  averaKc  of  93.5. 

Detads  by  states  follow  : 

WINTKII     WIIKAT, 

.■\rc«  Sown. 

Aiiliimii,  IVIO.       Condition  l)ccanl>er  I, 

Aiiliiniii.  Toliil  lOYciir 

SfMii,  I'JO").      lomiMl       Trr  I'^IO.  1'<0V.       Aver 

KcviKFil.        with       liiiiiiuiry.  n((f. 

(OOOoim'il).    \Wi.    (OOOiinit  <l). 

Acre.  1*.  c.         .\irr!i.  I',  c.  I',  c.       1'.  c. 

Nrw    Y.mU  ••51  ••'-  •'<•'>  '"•  "'•  '•♦ 

Nrw    Jrr.cy     il-«  100  114  •»!  9J  93 

IVip.MlvBnU     1.59J  100  1.5'«  "JO  «6  91 

lMV*«.r    . IJS  99  124  75  «8  91 

Marylmid    80J  lOJ  «19  80  85  90 

VirBiim.    8J0  100  8J0  81  85  98 

W«t    Viriini.    4.'5  99  421  8.J  91  87 

North   larolinn    67J  105  706  »i  89  90 

South   farolinn    473  108  511  87  92  9i 

Ccoriria    275  97  267  88  90  94 

Ohio    2.036  104  2.117  91  95  85 

In.liaiia    2.765  101  2.793  84  98  89 

lllii.oi" 2.250  103  2.318  82  100  90 

Michigan    920  lOS  966  94  94  87 

Wisconsin    70  108  76  96  97  94 

i„w,              239  113  270  92  98  95 

M,„„,,Vi    2.207  102  2.251  83  98  92 

Nchravk.!    2,767  103  2.850  90  98  96 

Kansas  6.300  102  6,426  73  98  93 

Kentucky     800  99  792  83  97  89 

Tennessee 975  99  965  80  95  90 

\IM..nma     140  108  151  89  95  94 

MisVisT,,.,.i  ; 5  200  10  92  94  92 

T„„        1,295  103  1.334  71  95  93 

Okl.ih..ma  1,604  103  1,652  58  98  92 

Arka..».-.s  200  112  224  82  93  89 

Montana  320  121  387  97  99 

Wvoming  45  120  54  100  95 

lolorado  116  118  137  90  93 

rt.ih   160  109  174  87  97 

\evad.-i     15  115  17  100 

i,l.iho         350  112  392  95  100  97 

Washington     730  103  752  96  93  91 

Oreson     497  HI  552  98  94  95 

CaliTornia    1.100  90  990  90  100  95 

I'NITED  States 33,657  102.5      34,485  82.5        95.8        91.3 

The  total   production  of  cotton   in   the   United   States   for  the 
season  of  1910-11  will  amount  to  5,464,597,000  lbs.  (not  including 
linters").  equivalent  to  11,426,000  bales  of  500  lbs.,  gross  weight. 
The  estimated  production,  with  comparisons,  by  states,  follow : 

Bales, 
of  500-lbs.  Gross  Weight. 

States.  Pounds  I. int.  , -^ ^ 

1910.  1910.  1909. 

Virginia     6,200.000  13,000  10,095 

North    Carolina    321.840,000  675,000  600,606 

South   Carolina    532,667,000  1,116,000  1,099,955 

Georgia     836.150,000  1,750,000  1,805,014 

Florida     27,927,000  58,000  54,011 

Alabama     561,172.000  1,174,000  1,024,350 

Mississippi     554,828.000  1,160,000  1,083,215 

Louisiana     124.280,000  260,000  253,412 

Texas     1,504,060.000  3,140,000  2,522,811 

Arkansas     390,141,000  815,000  713,463 

Tennessee     145,973,000  305,000  246,630 

Missouri     22.973.000  48,000  45,141 

Oklahoma     430.650,000  900.000  544,954 

California     5,736,000  12,000  

United    States...    5,464,597,000         11,426,000         10,004,949 

Freight    Car    Balance    and    Performance. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  86,  covering  car  balance  and  performance 
for  .\ugust,  1910,  says : 

"Traftic  conditions  during  August  were  apparently  improved 
and  the  performance  averages  compared  favorably  with  those  for 
corresponding  months  in  previous  years.  In  many  ways  con- 
ditions generally  during  the  month  were  quite  similar  to  those 
existing  in  August,  1907.  There  were  a  few  more  idle  cars  this 
year  than  three  years  ago;  there  were  a  few  more  cars  in  shop, 
and  there  w-as  also  some  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  owned 
per  mile  of  road.  The  cars  on  their  home  lines  averaged  higher 
this  year  than  three  years  ago,  when  the  per  cent,  of  loaded 
mileage  was  about  the  same,  the  difference,  which  was  in  favor 
of  1907,  being  .5  in  the  per  cent. 

"The  gross  earnings  per  mile  of  road,  as  reported  by  the  Inter- 
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state  Commerce  Commission,  averaged  $1,065  as  against  $1,067 
in  August,  1907.  The  operating  ratio  was  64.76  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  65.06  per  cent.  That  the  car  performance  was 
better  than  in  1907  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the  tons  per 
loaded  car  and  the  ton  miles  per  car  per  day,  these  two  items 
averaging  22.0  and  358  (active  cars  382),  as  against  20.8  and  351 
(active  cars  364)    in  August,  1907. 

"The  earnings  per  car  on  line  were  slightly  lower  than  in  1907. 
Assuming  that  the  rates  were  stationary,  this  result,  taken  in 
connection  with  an  increased  ton  miles  per  car  per  day,  indicates 
that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  the  lower  class  commodities 
handled,  and  that  the  movement  was  so  good  that  the  traffic 
did  not  entirely  utilize  the  increase  in  efficiency  and  number  of 
cars.  Compared  with  July,  1910,  the  principal  averages  all 
show  increases.  Miles  per  car  per  day  increased  from  22.8  to 
23.2;  tons  per  loaded  car  from  21.6  to  22.0;  tons  miles  per  car 
per  day  from  323  to  358,  and  earnings  per  car  on  line  from 
$2.18  per  day  to  $2.40.  The  per  cent,  of  loaded  mileage  in- 
creased from  68.5  in  July  to  70.3  in  August." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  balance  and  performance  in 
August,   1910. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  April  10  certain  livestock 
tariffs,  which  have  been  issued  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
and  other  roads,  between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

The  Commerce  Court. 

President  Taft  sent  to  the  senate  on  Monday  last  the  following 
nominations  for  the  Court  of  Commerce.  This  court  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Mann-Elkins  law  of  last  June,  and  is  to  be  opened 
for  business  within  30  days  after  the  judges  have  been  desig- 
nated (confirmed).  The  nominations  are:  Martin  A.  Knapp, 
now  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisison,  for  a 
term  of  five  years;  Robert  W.  Archibald,  now  United  States 
district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Pennsylvania,  term  of 
four  years;  V'illiam  H.  Hunt,  now  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms Appeals,  formerly  United  States  district  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Montana,  term  of  three  years;  John  Emmett  Carland, 
of  South  Dakota,  term  of  two  years;  Julian  W.  Mack,  now 
judge  in  the  Appellate  Circuit  Court  of  the  first  Illinois  district, 
term  of  one  year. 

On  the  same  day  the  President  nominated  B.  H.  Meyer,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  C.  C.  McChord,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  taking  the  place  of 
Mr.  Knapp,  promoted  to  the  Commerce  Court,  and  Mr.  Cockrell, 
whose  term  expires  at  the  end  of  this  month.  With  this  change 
the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisison,  in  the 
order  of  their  seniority,  will  be:  Messrs  Clements,  Prouty,  Lane, 
Clark,  Harlan,  Meyer  and  McChord. 


Reparation  to  Cover  Marine  Insurance. 

Wyman,  Partridge  &  Company  et  al.  v.  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty: 

This  is  a  supplemental  petition  asking  reparation.  The  so- 
called  Harter  Act  provides  that  water  carriers  may  by  contract 
exempt  themselves  from  liability  for  perils  of  the  sea,  and  most 
bills  of  lading  covering  water-borne  traffic  do,  in  point  of  fact, 
contain  such  an  exemption.  To  secure  protection  against  loss 
from  perils  of  the  sea,  shippers  upon  the  Great  Lakes  by  these 
lake  and  rail  lines  had  been  accustomed,  previous  to  1907,  to  take 
out  marine  insurance  covering  their  individual  shipments.  The 
tariffs  by  which  these  advanced  rates  were  established  in  the  spring 
of  1907  stated  that  insurance  against  perils  of  the  sea,  while  the 
traffic  was  water-borne  upon  the  Great  Lakes,  would  be  provided 
by  the  carriers  for  the  benefit  of  shippers,  and  the  carriers 
claimed  that  the  purpose  of  these  advances  was  to  cover  the  cost 
of  this  marine  insurance  which  they,  for  the  first  time,  furnished 
as  a  part  of  the  rate. 

During  the  .season  of  1907  great  uncertainty  prevailed  among 
shippers  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  insurance  which  the  carriers  professed  to  have  effected. 
Wyman,  Parfriflge  &  Company,  who  arc  large  shippers,  not  be- 
ing satisfied,  after  inf|uiry,  that  they  had  any  adc(|uate  protection, 
proceeded  to  insure  their  shipments  during  the  season  of  1907, 
exactly  as  they  had  done  during  previnus  seasons.  This  petition 
seeks  to  recover  by  way  of  rcpar:itiun  the  amounts  paid  by  that 
company  for  this  insurance. 


The  serious  question  is  whether  damages  of  this  kind  can  be 
awarded.  The  commisison  held  in  Joynes  v.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  17 
I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  361,  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  give  general  dam- 
ages, but  could  only  award  rate  damages.  Are  these  damages 
rate  damages  within  the  meaning  of  that  case? 

The  commisison  found  that  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  de- 
fendants were  unreasonable,  for  the  reason  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  carrier  failed  to  provide  protection  against  loss  from 
perils  of  the  sea.  Had  the  defendants  by  their  tariffs  and  bills 
of  lading  or  by  some  adequate  form  of  insurance  provided  this 
protection  the  rates  would  have  been  reasonable.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  no  such  protection  was  provided  either  by  the 
tariff  or  by  the  bills  of  lading  or  by  the  insurance  which  was 
effected.  It  was  plainly  the  right  therefore  of  Wyman,  Part- 
ridge &  Company  to  take  out  themselves  marine  insurance,  and 
thereby  to  secure  the  protection  to  which  they  were  entitled  and 
which  the  defendants  had  not  supplied.     (19  I.  C.  C,  551.) 

COURT    NEWS. 


The  federal  government  has  brought  suit  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
attacking  the  title  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  6,100  acres  of  oil 
lands  in  Kern  county,  which  are  valued,  according  to  the  com- 
plant,  at  $10,000,000.  It  is  alleged  that  the  company  patented 
the  lands  with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  were  mineral-bearing, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  properly  patented  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  The  suit  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  a  number 
that  will  be  brought  to  reclaim  oil  lands  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
in  Kern,  Kings  and  Fresno  counties,  California. 

Decision   in   Suit  Against  Anthracite   Carriers. 

In  the  United  States  circuit  court  at  Philadelphia  December  8, 
a  decision  was  handed  down  in  the  long  pending  suits  of  the  gov- 
ernment against  the  anthracite  coal  roads,  charging  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade.  The  decision  holds  that  the  Temple  Iron 
Company,  owned  by  the  coal  carrying  roads,  is  an  unlavvful  com- 
bination, in  that  it  violates  the  anti-trust  law,  but  all  the  other 
contentions  of  the  government  are  rejected.  The  decision  was 
by  judges  Gray,  Buffington  and  Lanning.  The  points  here  given 
are  the  only  ones  on  which  a  majority  of  the  judges  agree.  The 
prevailing  opinion  was  by  Judge  Gray.  Judge  Buffington  agrees 
with  him,  except  that  he  holds  that  the  railways  violated  the  law 
in  their  65  per  cent,  contract  with  the  independent  coal  operators. 
Judge  Lanning  would  have  decided  all  points  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  suit  was  filed  in  June,  1907.  Judge  Gray  in  his 
opinion  says: 

"We  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  direct  evidence  re- 
lied upon  by  the  government  to  show  that  the  defendants  have 
long  been  parties  to  a  general  combination  and  conspiracy,  com- 
mencing presumably  in  1896  and  continuing  down  to  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  which  stifles  competition  and  obstructs  trade  and 
commerce  among  the  states  in  anthracite  coal,  fails  to  establish 
that  charge."  The  form  of  decree  to  be  issued  in  the  case  of  the 
Temple  Iron  Company  will  be  taken  up  later  by  the  court.  The 
case  will  probably  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  decision  was  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  railways  and 
the  stocks  of  the  roads  affected  rose  in  the  stock  market.  Rail- 
way attorneys  held  that  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  decision,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law,  was  the  sustaining  of  the  position  of  the 
Reading  in  its  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  Erie  in  its  control  of  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  &  Western. 

George  F.   Baer,  president  of  the   Reading  said  : 

"The  decision  is  a  great  victory  for  the  anthracite  industry  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  decided  that  there  is  no  combination  to  regulate 
the  price,  sale  and  production  of  coal.  It  holds  the  65  per  cent, 
purchase  contracts  to  be  legal.  It  affirms  the  legality  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Jersey  Central  stock  by  the  Reading.  The  only 
point  decided  against  us  was  that  there  was  a  combination  organ- 
ized as  the  Temple  Iron  Company,  which  defeated  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railw.iy  and  that  they  violated  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
act  to  the  extent  that  an  injunction  might  be  granted  to  prevent 
in  the  future  a  continuing  violation  of  the  anti-trust  act.  Judge 
Lannin  points  out,  as  to  the  goveriunent's  allegation,  that  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  railway  has  already  been  defeated 
and  that  the  court  cannot  restrain  a  past  violation  of  the  act. 
lie  says  'nor  does  it  appear,  if  the  prayer  for  an  injunction  should 
be  granted,  the  new  railway  would  be  built." 
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V(.i..  49.  No.  25. 


Batlttta^  (Bdicev!^. 


ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,   Financial   and    Legal   Officers. 

George  L  Potter,  third  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
with  ottice  at  Baltimore,  Md,  has  resigned. 

VV.  L.  Mattoon,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Hocking  Valley  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  real  estate  agent  in  charge 
of  taxes,  with  office  at  Columbus. 

Carl  Nyquist,  chief  clerk  to  the  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  secretary,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

J.  N.  Tittemore,  formerly  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Iowa 
Central  and  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  and  during  part  of 
1909  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Des  Moines, 
with  office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

J.  W.  Kcndrick,  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  been 
granted  a  si.x-month's  leave  of  absence,  during  which  time  he 
will  take  a  trip  around  the  world.  W.  B.  Storey,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  construction,  will  assume  Mr.  Kendrick's  duties  tem- 
porarily. 

Daniel  Crombie,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  born  May  13,  1864,  at  Hamilton, 
Ont.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  began  railway 
work  in  1882  as  a  telegraph  operator  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 
was  later  agent  and  train  dcspatcher.  In  1894  he  was  appointed 
car  service  agent  of  the  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette,  now  a  part  of 
the  Pere  Marquette,  and  four  years  later  was  made  super- 
intendent of  car  service  on  the  same  road.  In  1900  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Pere  Marquette, 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  three  years  later  resigned  from  that  posi- 
tion to  go  into  other  business.  Mr.  Crombie  returned  to  railway 
work  in  February,  1907,  when  he  became  master  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  Grand  Trunk,  at  London,  Ont.,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  trans- 
portation manager  at  Montreal,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  to  first  vice-president. 

Henry  W.  Miller,  assistant  to  first  vice-president,  A.  B.  An- 
drews of  the  Southern  Railway,  at  Raleigh,  N  C,  who  was 
recently  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  with  office  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  as  previously  an- 
these  col- 
been  in  the 
service  of  the  Sojthern 
Railway  ^nd  its  predc- 
ces.sor,  the  Richmond  & 
Danville,  for  25  years. 
For  several  years  past 
Mr.  Miller  has  been  en- 
gaged in  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the 
Southern  Railway  and 
affiliated  cf)mpanies  in  all 
matters  relating  to  taxes, 
and  this  work  he  will 
continue  in  his  new  posi- 
tion. He  was  born  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  August 
8,  1W)8,  and  was  rdu- 
catrd  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  his 
native  city.  In  October, 
1885,  he  cnt<rc<l  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Richmond  &  ,i  iiiu-r 
Danville  as  loading  clerk 

at  the  Raleigh  freight  house  and  as  relief  telegraph  operator.  He 
was  advanced  to  billing  clerk  and  then  chief  clerk  at  this  station, 
and  later  became  rate  clerk  in  the  division  freight  office.  Leaving 
the  traffic  department  he  liecamr  chief  clerk  and  secretary  to  the 
third  vii-r  president  of  the  s.mie  road,  brcniiiing  secretary  to  the 


nounced 
unins,    has 


\   - 


scccnd  vice-president  on  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Railway 
Com.pany,  and  later  secretary  to  the  first  vice-president.  In  Decem- 
ber, 19Cil,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  first  vice-president. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  Durham,  N.  C,  Union  Station  Com- 
pany and  secretary  of  a  number  of  small  lines  affiliated  with  the 
Southern  Railway. 

Operating  Officers. 

E.  B.  Eppcs,  general  manager  of  tiie  Gainesville  Midland,  at 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  has  resigned. 

O.  H.  McCarty  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  succeeding 
H.  F.  Clark,  resigned. 

G.  D.  Wright,  trainmaster  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Oakland 
Pier,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  superintendent,  with 
office  at  Stockton,  Cal. 

George  W.  Berry,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Central  at 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with  office 
at  Freeport,  111.,  succeeding  Eugene  Dailcy,  resigned. 

F.  ^I.  Barker,  trainmaster  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  transportation,  with  office 
at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.     C.  N.  Page  succeeds  Mr.  Barker. 

H.    .\.    Oldham,   general   yardmaster   of  the   St.    Louis   &   San 

Francisco  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster 

of  terminals,  with  office  at  Birmingham,  succeeding  F.  J.  Lee, 
resigned. 

J.  Berlingett,  general  manager  of  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand 
Island,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Virginian  Railway,  with  office  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  effective 
January  1. 

H.  G.  Ganson  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  sleeping, 
dining  and  parlor  cars  and  of  news  service  on  the  British 
Columbia  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at  Van- 
couver, B.  C.,  succeeding  A.  W.  Porter,  transferred. 

H.  D.  Pollard,  whose  resignation  as  superintendent  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  was  recently  announced  in  these  columns,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent,  in  charge  of  the  Sorocabana  di- 
vision of  the  Brazil  Railway,  with  office  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

G.  O.  Perkins,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico  at  Mexico  City,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  telegraph  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  office 
at  Chicago,  succeeding  A.  T.  HoUcnbeck,  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

C.  M.  Andrews,  superintendent  of  the  Natchez  division  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at  Ferriday,  La.,  has  had 
his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  Arkansas  Southwestern  di- 
vision, succeeding  J.  J.  Kress,  resigned  to  engage  in  other 
business. 

J.  C.  Morris  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Cincinnati 
division  of  the  h'rie  Railroad,  with  office  at  Marion,  Ohio,  suc- 
ceeding W.  G.  Baldwin,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  &  Erie  division  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns. 

W.  H.  Blake  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  in  charge  of 
the  operating  department,  of  the  Tampa  Northern,  with  office  at 
Tampa,  Fla.  Captain  W.  B.  Denhani,  general  manager  at  Tampa, 
has  resigned  to  go  to  another  company,  and  his  former  position 
has  been  abolished. 

A.  W.  Thompson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltiinore  &  Ohio  Sys- 
tem, at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager,  with 
office  at  Baltimore.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  a  sketch  of 
his  railway  life  was  published  in  the  Raikvay  A^e  Ga::i:tte  of 
April  15,  1910,  page  1013. 

J.  P.  Atkins,  car  service  .igent  of  the  Pere  Marcpiette,  with 
offtce  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  having  resigned  to  accept  service  else- 
where, that  office  has  been  aboli.shed,  and  II.  O.  llalsted,  whose 
appointment  as  superintendent  of  transportation  has  been  an- 
iioiinced  in  these  columns,  will  assume  the  duties  of  the  car  ser- 
vice agent.  VV.  \.  Carruthers,  yardmaster  at  Detroit,  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster,  with  office  at  Detroit,  succeeding  E.  1'- 
r.iin,  resigned  to  accept  service  elsewhere. 
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Sidney  S.  Stone,  who  wn»  recently  ii|i|Hiiiitc(l  ;utinK  »ii|>crin 
nil. lent  of  the  Morri*  *  F.-mcx  chviiion  of  the  l)rhiw;irr,  I-iika- 
wiiiin.1  «[  WrHirrii,  with  oflur  at  llol.i.krii,  N.  J.,  was  tiorn  May 
2*).  IH75.  at  llawhy.  I'a.  Ilr  was  riliiiatcd  in  the  pnhhir  iichooN 
nml  beunn  railway  work  in  IHW)  with  the  h'.rir  «t  WyoniiiiK 
Valley,  now  a  |»art  of  the  I'.rie  Kailmail  l-'rom  \>VK)  In  I'AX)  In- 
was  an  operator  and  tram  despatilur  i  n  the  I'.rie  Railroad  ami 
tnen  went  to  the  Delaware,  l.atkawanna  K  Wesirrn  as  tram 
jjcspatclier.  rentainiiiR  in  that  position  nntil  l'X)S,  when  he  was 
appointed  ehief  train  des|)atilier.  In  I'XW  he  was  apiioiiilcd 
assistant  snperintendent  of  the  Morris  &  I'^sscx  division,  whieli 
position  he  held  at  the  ttine  of  his  recent  appoininunl  as  aitiiiK 
superintendent    of    that    division. 

Traffic  Otticeri. 

A.  |)    llaKainan  has  been  appointe<l  a  eonnneriial  amiii  cii  tlu- 
Soiitlicru  Pacilic.  with  oflicc  at  San  DieKo,  C'al. 

C".   R.   Stricklcr   has  heen   appointed  aifcnt   of  the   Lackawanna 
i.ine,  with  otVici  at  Dcs  Moines.  Iowa,  a  new  aReu-y. 

!•'.  C   lloskins  has  liecn  appointed  a  sulicitinj;   freight  anenl  of 
the  St.   Louis  Southwestern,  witli  ollice  at   I)all:is,  'lex. 

(icorgc   W.    l)e   I^inoy  has  heen  appointed   tr;ifl'K   manager  of 
the  Texas  City  Steani.ship  Company,  with  oflicc  at   New  York. 

J.   H.   Davenport  has  heen  appointed  a  traveling   frei({lit  aRcnt 
of  the  .\tlantic  Coast   Line,  willi  office  at   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

('.  C   Harvey,  .soliciting   freight  agent  of  the   Mobile  &  Ohio, 
with  office  at  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  other 


C.  W.  .Mincli  has  heen  apixiintcd  a  tra\cliiig  passenger  agent 
of  the  Missouri  Pacilic,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  .Mo.,  succeeding 
Daniel   Delaney,  resigned. 

W.  Ci.  Trufant,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  International  & 
(ireat  Northern  at  Kew  York,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  com- 
mercial agent,  with  c>ffice  in  New  York. 

W.  R.  Harnet  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  West  Shore 
and  the  Hoston  &  .\lbany,  with  office  at  .\'ew  York. 

W.  II.  riiiilips  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at 
Richmond,  Ind.,  succeeding  J.  E.  Collins,  promoted. 

I.  IV  Gibson,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
h'rancisco  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent  of  the  Houston  East  &  West  Texas,  with  offices  at  Hous- 
ton, succeeding  H.  St.  John  Waggaman,  resigned. 

I".  E.  Landnieier,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  of  Indiana  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling 
passenger  agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Kan- 
sas C'ity,  Mo.  This  is  a  new  office  and  the  appointment  will  go 
into  elTect  January  1. 

Wni.  Fitzgerald.  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Hocking  X'alley,  with  office  at  Chicago.  H. 
M.  Hall  has  been  appointed  a  general  agent  at  Chicago;  and 
.\.  H.  Heckendorf  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent,  with 
office  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ralph  S.  Stuhbs,  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  at  Tucson,  .^riz.,  has  been  appointed 
general  eastern  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  .Allantic  Steamship  Lines  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  with  otTice  at  New  York,  succeeding  L.  J.  Spenee, 
promoted. 

Owen  Durham,  Florida  passenger  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger 
agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley, 
with  office  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  succeeding  H.  C.  Cantwell,  who 
succeeds  Mr.  Durham,  as  Florida  passenger  agent  of  the  Illinois 
Central. 

George  H.  Leggett  has  been  appointed  a  general  agent  of  the 
W  heeling  &  Lake  Erie,  with  office  at  Canton.  Ohio,  succeeding 
II.  S.  Bradley,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 
Mr  Leggett  will  have  jurisdiction  over  Canton  and  stations  on 
the   tarrollton    di\ision.      Matters    relating   to   freight   traffic   on 


the  Tidcdo  divinion  (Maiinillon,  Ohio,  to  Curtice),  formerly  un- 
der the  juri-nliiiion  of  the  Kencral  aKent  at  Canton,  will  he 
handled  by  the  iraMic  department  at  Cleveland.  U.  F.  Smith  has 
been  appointed  a   traveling  agent,  with  ofticc  in  Cleveland 

l.rwiH  J,  Spenee,  wlnmc  appointment  at  ansimant  director  of 
trallie  of  the  Union  Pacilic  and  Southern  Pacilic  has  been  an- 
nouiued    in     these     column*,    was    born    September    \(i,    IW)K,    at 

Wilniington,  Del,  lie 
reeeiveil  a  public  sclu)'»I 
education  .'ind  began  rail- 
way work  ni  Octoln-r. 
IKHS,  as  a  stenographer 
in  the  office  of  ICdwiii 
llawhy,  then  general 
eastern  agent  of  the 
.Southern  Pacilic  at  New 
Yfjrk.  He  was  later  ap- 
pointed thief  cler'<  to 
the  assistant  general 
traffic  manager,  and 
from  18%  to  1902  was 
I'^astern  freight  agent ; 
he  was  tlicn  appointed 
general  Eastern  freight 
agent,  and  in  1906  was 
made  also  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Atlantic 
Steamship  Lines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  His 
appointment  as  assistant 
director  of  traffic  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the 
Ciiic.igo.   will   become   effective 


Lewis  J.  Spenee 

with     office   at 


Southern   Pacific 
January  1,  1911. 

Engineering  and    Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

F.  '['.  Slayton  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Virginian  Railway,  with  office  at  Princeton,  W.  V^^.,  suc- 
ceeding L.  B.  Rhodes,  resigned. 

F.  W.  Peterson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago  &  Norih 
Western,  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Wisconsin  division,  with  office  at  Chicago.  Ernest  Becker 
succeeds  Mr.  Peterson. 

Willard  Kells,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  general 
superintendent  (  f  motive  power  of  the  .Vtlantic  Coast  Line, 
with   office   at   Wilmington,    N   C,  has   been   announced   in   these 

columns,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1868,  at  Denni- 
son,  Ohio.  He  recei\ed 
his  education  in  the 
grainmar  school  and 
at  the  Cleveland  high 
school,  and  began  rail- 
way work  March  1,  1888, 
as  machinist's  appren- 
tice on  the  Erie  Rail- 
road at  Susquehanna. 
Pa.  Four  years  later  he 
was  appointed  gang  fore- 
man, and  in  October  of 
the  following  year  was 
made  general  foreman, 
at  Meadville.  He  was 
appointed  master  me- 
chanic January  6,.  1896, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
was  later  transferred  to 
Huntingtcii.  Ind..  and 
then  to  Meadville.  In 
April,  1903,  he  left  the 
service  of  the  Erie  to 
become  assistant  master  car  builder.  Union  Tank  Line,  with 
office  at  New  York,  and  the  following  month  was  appointed  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  &  .\uhurn  division  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  at  Sayre.  Pa.  In  July.  1906.  he  was  transferred 
to  Buffalo  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Buffalo  division,  which  po- 
sition he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant 
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to  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line.  Mr.  Kells  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  also  third 
vice-president  of  the  Central  Railway  Club. 

Edward  J.  Snell,  whose  appointment  as  master  mechanic 
of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  with  office  at 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns  w^as 
born  Jan.  3,  1875,  in  England.  Mr.  Snell  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  took  a  two-year  course  in  a 
mechanical  drawing  school.  He  began  railway  work  in 
-April  1888,  with  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
as  boilermaker's  apprentice  and  three  years  later  was  made 
a  machine  shop  apprentice.  From  1897  to  1903  he  was  a 
locomotive  fireman.  He  was  appointed  roundhouse  foreman 
in  1903,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  master  mechanic. 

Alfred  E.  Calkins,  who  was  recently  appointed  assistant  to 
superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River,  with  office  at  New  York,  as  previously  announced  in 
these  columns,  was  born  February  13,  1873,  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  high  schools  and  at  business 
college.  Mr.  Calkins  began  railway  work  January  7,  1892,  in 
the  operating  department  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  following  May  he  was  transferred  to 
the  general  office  of  the  rolling  stock  department,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1898,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  at  the  East  Rochester 
car  shop.  In  September  of  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
the  general  office  of  the  rolling  stock  department,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1901,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent 
of  rolling  stock  at  New  York,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  to  superintendent  of  roll- 
ing stock. 

Don  Juan  Whittcmore,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget 
Sound  lines  east  of  Butte,  with  office  at  Chicago,  having  been 
with  the  St.  Paul  and 
its  predecessors  con- 
tinuously for  57  years, 
has  resigned  from  that 
office  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed consulting  engi- 
neer, an  honorary  posi- 
tion created  in  recog- 
nition of  the  high  char- 
acter and  unusual  length 
of  his  service.  Mr. 
Whittemore  was  born 
at  Milton,  Vt.,  in  1830. 
He  was  educated  at 
the  Bakersfield  Academy, 
Vermont,  and  began  rail- 
way work  in  1847  with 
an  engineering  corps  on 
the  Vermont  &  Canada, 
now  part  of  the  Central 
Vermont.  Two  years 
later  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  chief  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  con- 
struction between  Swan- 
ton,  Vt.,  and  Rouses  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  then  went  with  the  Great 
Western  of  Canada,  where  he  remained  until  1852.  He  was 
also  for  a  time  with  the  Central  Ohio  when  that  road  was 
building  from  Zanesville,  Ohio,  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  He  was 
made  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  La  Crosse  &  Mil- 
waukee, now  part  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  1853, 
ami  fr>r  three  years  from  I860  was  chief  assistant  to  the  chief 
cnginrcr.  From  1857  to  1859  he  was  also  chief  engineer  and 
director  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  (land  grant)  Railroad,  and 
for  two  years  from  1858  chief  assistant  engineer  on  the  Ferro- 
cnrril  Del  Oeste  in  Cuba,  When  the  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee 
was  merged  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  I8<)3, 
he  was  app<iinte(|  chief  engineer,  which  position  he  held  con- 
tinuously until  his  resignation  on  December  6.  Since  March, 
I'XXt,  he  has  been  chief  engineer  also  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  I'nget  Sound,  lie  is  a  member  «)f  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  l''.nKinrrrs,  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
F'"ngineers    and    of    the    IiistilMlion    of    Civil    Fngiueers    of    tirraf 
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Britain.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  of  Civil  Engineering  from  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

Thomas  Henry  Malican,  whose  appointment  as  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Lehigh  V'alley,  at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  born  March  15,  1864,  in  Ireland. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools  and  began 
railway  work  in  July,  1876,  as  call  boy  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  From  April,  1878,  to 
November,  1882,  he  was  machinist's  apprentice  at  the  East  Buf- 
falo shops,  and  was  then  machinist  on  general  work  until  Jan- 
uary, 1893,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  roundhouse  fore- 
man, remaining  in  that  position  about  three  months.  From 
April,  1893,  to  December,  1899,  he  was  successively  motion  work, 
erecting  shop  and  machine  shop  foreman,  at  Depevv,  and  from 
January,  ISOO,  to  March  of  the  following  year  he  was  machine 
shop  foreman  at  West  .Albany.  He  was  then  transferred  to  East 
Rochester  as  roundhouse  foreman,  remaining  in  that  position 
from  March,  1901,  to  -April,  1905,  when  he  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health.  In  May,  1905,  he  went  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  as 
gang  foreman  and  two  months  later  was  promoted  to  general 
foreman  at  Manchester.  In  January,  1906,  he  was  promoted  to 
general  foreman  at  East  Buffalo,  and  in  November,  1908,  he  was 
appointed  general  foreman  at  the  Sayre,  Pa,,  roundhouse,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  master 
mechanic  of  the  Mahanoy  &  Hazleton  division  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley. 


OBITUARY. 


John  F.  Hennessey,  special  claim  agent  of  the  Vandalia,  with 
office  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  died  in  Indianapolis  on  December  6. 

John  Rogers  Maxwell,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  died  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  December  11.  Mr.  Maxwell  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  a  director  of  the  Durango  Central  and  the  Lehigh  & 
Hudson  River,  and  was  connected  with  other  railways  and  with 
many  industrial  corporations,  including  the  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  Company,  the  North  American  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  the  N.  K.  Fairbank 
Company,  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
barre  Coal  Company,  the  Mexican  Mining  &  Smelting  Company, 
and  the  Durango  Delevopment  Company.  He  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Maxwell  &  Graves,  bankers.  In  1881  this 
firm  had  a  part,  with  -Austin  Corbin,  in  the  purchase  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  was  vice-president  of  the  road. 

Edward  V.  W.  Rossiter,  a  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River,  died  at  his  home  in  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
December  11,  after  an  illness  of  several  months.  Mr.  Rossiter 
was  born  July  13,  1844,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  for  over  50  years 
had  been  connected  with  lines  now  forming  part  of  the  New 
York  Central  system.  He  began  railway  work  in  September. 
1859,  as  clerk  to  the  president  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and 
the  following  year  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  treasurer's 
office  of  the  same  company.  He  was  appointed  cashier  of  the 
New  York  &  Harlem  in  1867.  Ten  years  later  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  same  road,  and  was  chosen  vice-president  in 
J.inuary,  1901.  In  June.  1883,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  and  since  November,  1900, 
had  been  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  financial  department.  In 
June,  1904,  he  was  elected  also  vice-president  of  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the  follow- 
ing January  was  elected  also  vice-president  of  the  Cleveland,  Cin 
cinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Rossiter  was  a  moiuber  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  New  luiglaiul  Society, 
the  Union  League,  and  the  Transportation  Club,  in   Kew  York. 

Mr.  Rossiter  was  closely  connected,  as  executor  and  otherwise, 
with  the  administration  of  the  Vanderbilt  estate,  atul  was  gen- 
erally credited  with  knowing  more  about  the  Vanderbilt  family 
fortunes  and  tiie  Vanderbilt  railways  than  any  other  man.  Until 
his  last  illness  he  invariably  roi^resented  the  New  York  Central 
companies  in  ncgoliatii>ns  with  bankers,  having  thus  handled  the 
flotation  of  many  hundreds  of  million  dollars'  worth  of  securi- 
ties. Personally.  Mr  Rissiter  was  known  for  his  iMic,  old-fash- 
ioned courtesy,  with  which  was  combined  in  a  marked  degree  a 
(linct  and  exact  maimer  of  sjiraking. 
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Al.U)M  A    I  t.MKAl     v\     llri'-.ipN     llAV        Wnrk    Is    11.  m     iili'Iri     u.iy 

by  the  O'Hi.ylc  Ilrothcrn  Coiistriicliini  Co.,  I.lil.,  Siiiilt  Sir. 
Marie.  Dnt,.  I'rum  ll;iwl<  Lake  Jiimlitni  ti>  lloliuii.  30.5U  iiiilrs, 
anil  from  MiiKpir  Jmution  li>  .MaKpic  mine,  9.5  milcii.  I  he  omi 
p«ny  ha.i  (iiiiiihtil  work  on  alimit  50  inilo,  and  surveys  arc  iimler 
Wily  for  110  miles. 

Anckiina  &  NKniK.s  Rivkr.— 'iliis  road  is  now  in  upcrati'ii 
for  passenKer  ami  freiKht  tralVic  from  Keilys,  Texas,  eastward  U> 
Nniliiia,   ly.y  miles. 

.^Hl/o^•A  KoAiis.— II.  II.  Stiine,  riiociii.x,  Ari/.,  is  said  to  l)i- 
back  i>(  a  project  to  build  .m  electric  line  from  Phoenix,  cast  to 
Mesa  City,  about   18  miles. 

Ati-antic  Coast  I. ink. -See  Winston  Salem  .Sontlihuund. 

Bo.sToN  &  Maine— .\n  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  actively 
Hiuler  way  on  the  electrification  of  the  Iloosac  tunnel,  and  that 
it  is  expected  to  have  this  improvement  finished  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1911.  The  work  at  Lynn  includes  provision  for  four 
tracks.     (December  9,  p.  1133.) 

Bi'FKALO  Crkek  &  Gauley. — This  company  ha.s  projected  an 
extension  from  Widen,  W.  Va.,  to  Iluttonsvillc,  90  miles. 

Carolina,  Clinchheld  &  Ohio. — Sec  Elkhorn  Southern. 

Cincinnati  L'nion  Depot  &  Termin.m.  Company. — This  com- 
pany has  accepted  the  ordinance  passed  last  summer  for  the  pro- 
posed station  to  be  built  between  Third  and  Pearl  streets  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  building  is  to  be  200  ft.  x  400  ft.,  on  the  north  side 
of  Third  street,  with  train  sheds,  309  It.  wide,  to  the  south  side 
of  Pearl  street  The  plan  calls  for  14  through  tracks.  A  large 
office  building  is  to  be  built  over  the  station  for  the  various  rail- 
ways interested  and  in  addition  a  separate  building  is  to  be  put 
up  to  acconmiodate  the  electric  interurban  railways.  The  fran- 
chise provides  that  within  21  months  the  company  must  have 
$2,000,000  of  assets,  and  within  five  years  the  station  and  ter- 
minals must  be  completed.  A.  S.  White,  president,  and  John  E. 
Bleckman,  vice-president,  Cincinnati. 

Crosbvton-South  Plains. — Surveys  arc  being  made  for  an  ex- 
tension from  Crosbyton,  Tex.,  to  Spur,  35  miles.  John  A.  Knox, 
chief  engineer,  Lubbock.     (Oct.  21,  p.  759.) 

Durham  &  Charlotte. — This  company  has  bought  the  Raleigh 
&  Western  and  is  making  surveys  for  an  extension  from  Colon, 
N.  C,  to  Sanford,  three  miles. 

Elkhorn  Southern. — This  line,  which  has  been  leased  to  the 
Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  is  making  surveys  for  an  extension 
from  Elkhorn  City,  Ky.,  to  Laurel  Branch  Junction,  33  miles. 

Florida  East  Coast. — .^n  officer  writes  that  work  is  under 
way  by  the  Kissimmee  Construction  Company,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
from  Maytown.  Volusia  county,  to  Lake  Okeeciiobec,  125  miles, 
and  work  is  under  way  by  the  company's  men  from  Night's  Key 
to  Key  West,  40  miles. 

Gr.\nd  Trunk  Pacific. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  under 
way  as  follows:  From  Mile  25  to  Prince  .Albert,  Sask.,  S7  miles; 
Mile  48  to  Regina,  48  miles ;  Oban  to  Battleford,  48  miles ; 
Regina,  southeast  towards  the  international  boundary,  90  miles ; 
Regina  to  Mcose  Jaw.  45  miles;  Prairie  Creek,  Alb.,  to  Copper 
river,  Alaska,  665  miles ;  Red  Deer  river.  Alb.,  to  Calgary,  and 
from  Bickerdike,  southwesterly  59  miles.  Surveys  are  now 
being  made  on  the  section  from  Mile  90  to  the  international 
boundary,  52  miles. 

This  company  will  complete  about  437  miles  of  new  main  track 
on  the  eastern  section  during  1910.  Work  is  now  under  way 
between  Moncton,  X.  B..  and  Winnipeg,  Man.,  on  807  miles. 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe. — Work  is  now  under  way  from 
the  Colorado  river  to  Brady,  Tex.,  on  53  miles,  and  from  White- 
land  to  Egen,  21  miles.  The  contractors  arc  Levy  &  Owens, 
Galveston.  The  C.  H.  Sharpe  Contracting  Company.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Morey  &  Faulhaber,  St.  Louis.  Part  of  the  bridge 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Union  Bridge  &  Construction 
Company,  Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient.— .An  officer  writes  that  work 
is  now  under  way  by  Roach  &  Stansell,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on 
the   section   from   Mertzon,  Tex.,  to  Fort   Stockton,   130  miles ; 


.{\»a  on  (he  Del   Kio  branch  lielwceii  San   Aiiselo  .-iitd   Del   Rio, 
n  ir>0  milcH.     (July  15,  p.  142.) 

I.AKK  Sui'KMK.tt  &  I.Hiii'KMiNi; — Work  i»  now  under  way  by 
(iu!i  l-'rcden,  Norway,  Midi.,  on  an  cxtcii»ioii  from  North  Lake, 
.Mich.,  to  liariieH  mine,  2.5  mitcR. 

N<ok»a(:k  Valley  Tuac.tion, — This  company,  with  hcad- 
i|iiarlcr»  at  lUllingham,  Wash.,  is  said  to  have  is.Mied  bonds,  th<' 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  building  a  rt)-niile  line  in 
Whatcom  county. 

Northwestern  Paciuc. — Work  is  now  under  w:iy  by  Willett 
&  Iturr,  and  the  Utah  Conslruction  Company,  both  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  between  Willits  and  .Shively,  46.9  miles.  A  line  ha» 
been  projected  between  Ucaldsburg  and  Christine,  62  miles,  of 
which  51.5  miles  has  been  surveyed. 

Norfolk  &  Western.— See  Winston-Salcm  Southbound. 

Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. — Surveys  have 
been  made  for  a  cut-off  from  Coyote,  Ore.,  to  Stanficid,  24.1 
miles.  Work  is  now  under  way  on  a  line  from  Macglcy  Junc- 
tion, Ore.,  to  Troutdale,  14.86  miles.  Twohy  Brothers,  Port- 
land, are  the  contractors. 

The  Oregon  &  Washington  is  building  from  Mocks  Bottom, 
Ore.,  to  North  Portland  Junction,  1.7  miles,  including  a  tunnel 
of  5,430  ft.  Robert  Wakefield  and  the  Pacific  Bridge  Company 
have  contracts  for  the  work. 

Work  is  now  under  way  on  the  Oregon  Eastern,  from  Natron. 
Ore.,  southeast  to  Klamath  Falls,  142.6  miles. 

Oregon  &  Washington. — See  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company. 

Oregon  Eastern.— Sec  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany. 

Pelham  &•  Havana. — This  company  has  projected  an  extension 
from  Cairo,  Ga.,  to  Pelham,  20  miles. 

Port  Bolivar  IkoN  Ore. — This  company  proposes  to  build  from 
Longview,  Tex.,  northward  to  iron  ore  fields  in  Cass  county. 
Engineers  have  been  at  work  for  some  time  locating  the  line  and 
construction  work  is  to  be  started  at  once.  L.  P.  Featherstonc, 
president ;  W.  D.  Myers,  vice-president ;  W.  C.  Brothers,  treas- 
urer,  Galveston,   and  L.   L.    Featherstonc,   secretary,   Beaumont. 

Raleigh  &  Western. — See  Durham  &  Charlotte. 

Shreveport  &  Memphis. — Incorporated  in  Louisiana  to  builil 
from  Eldorado,  Ark.,  southwest  via  Homer,  La.,  to  Minden,  45 
miles.  The  intention  is  to  extend  the  line  eventually  on  the 
south  to  Shreveport  and  on  the  north  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  Sur- 
veys are  said  to  be  made  between  Eldorado  and  Minden.  C.  O. 
Ferguson  and  A.  R.  Johnson,  Homer,  are  interested. 

Texas  Roads. — A  company  is  being  organized  to  carry  out  an 
old  project  to  build  a  line  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  a  point  in 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley,  about  260  miles.  Residents  of  San 
•Anionio  are  said  to  be  back  of  the  project. 

Utah  &  Grand  Canyon. — Incorporated  in  Utah  wdth  $150,000 
capital,  to  build  from  Lund,  Iron  county,  Utah,  south  to  St. 
George,  Washington  county,  85  miles ;  also,  to  build  from  Marys- 
vale  south  to  Panguitch,  55  miles.  F.  A.  Dudlev,  president, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  F.  H.  Reed,  New  York,  and  F.  Harris, 
Chicago,  vice-presidents ;  R.  B.  Merchant,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. New  York;  S.  L.  Seldon  and  T.  C.  Gillespie,  New  York, 
and  V.  E.  Huntsacker,  Salt  Lake  City,  are  directors. 

Western  Allegheny.- An  officer  writes  that  the  company  has 
projected  an  extension  of  14  miles,  from  Dewey  (Bradys  Bend), 
Pa.,  to  Reidsburg,  in  Clarion  county,  and  another  extension  from 
a  point  12  miles  from  Dewey  to  a  point  on  the  .-MIegheny  river 
north  of  Masgrove,  where  connection  is  to  be  made  with  the 
Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern. 

Winston-Salem  Southbound. — An  officer  writes  that  this  line, 
which  was  built  jointly  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line,  from  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  south  to  Wades- 
boro,  89  miles,  has  been  completed,  but  not  fully  ballasted,  the 
last  spike  having  been  driven  on  November  23.  The  first  train 
was  run  over  the  entire  line  on  November  24.  Regular  passenger 
service  from  Winston-Salem,  south  to  Whitney,  49  miles,  was 
established  December  15,  and  regular  service  over  the  entire  line 
will  be  started  about  January  1.     (December  9,  p.  1130.) 
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Batlntati  JFtttancial  Nem^. 


Chicago,  Rock  Isl.\nd  &  Pacific. — Speyer  &  Co.  have  purchased 
from  the  company  $3,750,000  first  and  refunding  mortgage 
4  per  cent,  bonds,  due  19.34,  issued  for  improvements  and  other 
corporate  purposes,  and  have  privately  resold  the  entire  amount. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — The  entire  $15,000,000  general 
mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  recently  purchased  from  the  rail- 
way by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Jo.,  have  been  privately  sold. 

DuLUTH,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific. — The  London  Stock  Exchange 
has  listed  i950,000  ($4,750,000)  first  mortgage  4  per  cent, 
debenture  stock. 

Interoceanic  of  Mexico. — The  returns  for  the  Interoceanic  of 
Mexico,  which  is  leased  to  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico, 
and  whose  figures  are  not  given  in  our  table  of  monthly  earn- 
ings and  expenses  of  railways,  show  the  company  earned 
$2,860,196  gross  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  comparing  with  $2,669,020  gross  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Operating  expenses  amounted  to  81,798,636 
in  the  current  year,  comparing  with  $1,814,983  last  year.  Net 
earnings  were  $1,061,560  in  the  current  year,  an  increase  of  24 
per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — This  company  is  advertising  m 
Texas  papers  its  intention  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  the 
enactment  of  a  special  law  giving  it  authority  to  take  over  and 
operate  as  a  part  of  its  Texas  system  of  railway  the  Texas 
Central.  Several  weeks  ago  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  in- 
formally asked  the  railway  commission  for  authority  to  lease 
the  Texas  Central  for  five  years.  A  majority  of  the  members 
ot  the  commission,  including  O.  B.  Colquitt,  governor-elect, 
objected  to  any  consolidation  of  the  two  roads,  and  even  to  a 
lease.  Mr.  Colquitt's  position  in  the  matter  is  important  since 
he  will  have  the  veto,  even  should  a  bill  be  passed  by  the 
legislature  at  the  coming  session  which  convenes  in  January. 
The  Texas  Central  was  bought  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  still  being  operated  as  a  separ- 
ate independent  property. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — The  directors  have  adopted 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  vice-chairman  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing that  additional  dividends  of  1  per  cent,  be  paid  from  earn- 
ings for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  on  the  first  pre- 
ferred stock.  There  was,  therefore,  paid  from  earnings  for 
the  fiscal  year  the  full  4  per  cent,  on  the  first  preferred  stock. 
The  returns  for  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  (not 
shown  in  our  table  of  monthly  earnings  and  expenses  as  sent 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission)  show  that  the  com- 
pany had  gross  earnings  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  of  $21,325,339.  This  is  an  increase  of  17 
per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Oper- 
ating expenses  in  the  current  four  months  totaled  $12,518,621, 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  over  1910;  and  not  earnings 
amounted  to  $8,806,718  this  year,  as  compared  with  $6,917,937. 
This  is  an  increase  in  the  current  year  of  27  per  cent. 

St,  Louis  Southwestern. — .\  semi-annual  dividend  of  2  per  cent, 
has  been  declared  on  the  $19,893,650  5  per  cent,  non-cumulative 
preferred  stock,  payable  January  15.  This  compares  with  2!/2 
per  cent,  paid  in  July  and  January,  1910,  and  2  per  cent,  in 
July,  1909.  A  statement  issued  by  the  company  after  the 
annual  meeting  says  that  the  gross  earnings  are  satisfactory 
but  expenses  have  increased  disproportionately. 

Seahoard  Air  Line— The  syndicate  headed  by  lilair  &  Co.,  New 
York,  which  last  year  underwrote  the  $18,(XX),(XX)  40-ycar  ad- 
JHslmcnt  income  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
was  dissolved  on  December  IS,  all  of  the  bonds  having  been 
sold. 

The  second  scmi-nntuial  Z'/i  per  cent,  interest  coupon  on 
the  outstanding  $24,979,500  adjustment  income  bonds  is  to  be 
pai<l  in  full.  This  makes  the  full  5  per  cent,  jiaid  <mi  these  in- 
come bonds  for  the  year  in  wliich  they  li.ivr  liocn  outst.ind- 
ing.  (H  these  income  boiiils  $2.^.000,000  was  authorized,  of 
which  $^i.')7'>,."iOO  were  issued  to  retire  general  mortgage  bonds 
and  $IK,()()0,(KX)  were  underwritten  by  the  lilair  syndicate  at 
70,  less  commission. 


2Jat^  K^mi^. 


The   items   in    this   column   vjere   received   after   the   classified 
departments  were  closed. 


The  Clarion  &  East  Brady  Electric  has  ordered  1,500  tons  of 
rails  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

William  Cleburne,  who  surveyed  a  part  of  the  original  route 
for  the  Union  Pacific  died  December  14,  in  Newport,  Ky.,  aged  86. 

The  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal  will  be  in  the  market  shortly 
for  2,000  coal  cars.  Receiver's  certificates  to  pay  for  them  have 
been  authorized. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  10,000 
tons  of  rails  and  not  24,000  tons  of  rail  as  was  incorrectly  stated 
in  our  issue  of  December  9. 

H.  K.  McEvoy  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  passenger 
department  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with  ofiice  at  Chicago,  suc- 
ceeding C.  R.  Davidson,  assistant  general  passenger  agent, 
resigned. 

The  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission  has  approved  the 
issue  of  $10,663,700  new  common  stock  by  the  Boston  &  Maine 
at  $110  per  share,  proceeds  to  be  used  for  additions  to  equipment, 
permanent  improvements  and  abolishing  grade  crossings. 

Nearly  25  banks  in  the  districts  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas,  where  farmers  are  holding  back  grain  in  expectation 
of  higher  prices  in  the  spring,  are  now  refusing  to  make  new 
loans  on  that  basis,  being  actuated  by  a  desire  to  avoid  con- 
gestion on  the  railways. 

The  supreme  court  of  Georgia  has  handed  down  an  opinion 
affirming  the  decision  of  the  master,  that  the  full  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  the  second  and  third  income  bonds  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  was  payable  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  company  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907.  It  is  the  understanding 
that  inasmuch  as  no  constitutional  questions  are  involved,  this 
opinion  will  end  the  long  drawn  out  litigation  between  the  in- 
come bondholders  and  the  railway  company. 

Judge  Noyes  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  signed  an 
order  in  the  suit  of  W.  O.  Johnson  against  Archibald  S.  White 
lor  $25,000  claimed  for  professional  services  in  the  sale  of  the 
Indiana  Southern  Railroad  Company  to  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
way Company  to  the  effect  that  the  complainant  must  file  an 
amended  complaint.  The  complainant  alleges  that  he  vs'as  en- 
gaged by  White  in  1903  or  1504  to  effect  a  sale  of  the  Indiana 
Southern  to  the  Illinois  Central,  and  that  he  brought  about  the 
deal  whereby  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  took  over  the  Indiana 
Southern  Railroad. 

The  union  telegraphers  have  asked  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
to  reinstate  two  men  who  were  members  of  grievance  commit- 
tees, and  who,  it  is  alleged,  were  dismissed  because  of  their  ac- 
tivity in  the  union.  Besides  the  demand  for  reinstatement  of  the 
discharged  men,  the  union  asks  for  seniority  rights,  pass  privi- 
leges, and  e(iualization  of  pay  in  certain  classes  of  work.  The 
railway  company  has  strung  telephone  lines  to  all  its  offices  on 
the  New  York  and  Piiiladelphia  divisions.  In  the  event  of  the 
men  leaving  their  stations,  competent  persons  will  report  the 
movement  of  trains  by  telephone.  No  trouble  is  expected  along 
the  Schuylkill  valley  because  here  few  of  the  telegraphers  be- 
long to  tlie  union. 

In  the  case  of  Henry  .\.  Klyce  Co.  v.  Illinois  Central  et  al.,  the 
IiUcrstate  Commerce  Commission  in  an  opinion  by  Commissioner 
Clark  found  that  when  bankruptcy  proceedings  discontinued 
operation  of  a  milling  plant  that  was  using  a  transit  privilege, 
there  were  on  hand  large  numbers  of  iutiouud  expense  bills  and 
practically  no  corresponding  tonnage  of  grain  or  grain  products 
entitled  to  transit  rates,  it  is  held  that  such  old  expense  bills  were 
wortliliss  for  reshipping  purposes  in  connection  witl>  tonnage 
that  moved  into  the  plant  after  complainant  had  resumed  busi- 
ness at  the  same  plant,  first  as  a  lessee,  and  later  as  a  corporation. 
Complainant  is  entitled  to  use  for  transit  purposes  inbound  ex- 
pense bills  representing  grain  moved  into  the  plant  subsequent 
to  resumption  of  business  under  lease,  and  to  reparation  on 
certain  shipments  in  connection  with  which  confusion  as  to  the 
proper  manner  of  surrender  of  expense  bills  was  contributed  to 
by  both  defendant  and  complainant.     (1^  I.  C.  C,  567.) 


j^u^ply  iiraC^c  i^cclion* 


>  I.,  Krmpi  h.iH  lirrii  rlrctcil  »ccrcl.iry  of  the  1.  II.  SyiiiiiiK- 
tiMi  Co,  Haltiinorc,  Mil. 

Of  the  locomotives  recently  ordered  by  the  New  York  Central, 
R5  will  lie  titled  with  <iiii)rrhcatcr)i  of  the  Locomotive  Superheater 
C"onip;iny,   New   York 

It  is  understood  that  Argentina  has  hcRun  to  standardize  the 
couplings  on  all  the  freifiht  cars  in  use  on  its  railways,  which 
will  involve  an  cxpeniliture  of  $2,500,000. 

1  he  I'ittshurRh  Spring  &  Steel  Company,  riltshurgh,  Vn.,  has 
moved  its  New  York  olVue  to  suite  203X,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
The  otVice  is  in  charge  of  J.  N.  Brownrigg,  eastern  sales  agent. 

I  he  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  neccni- 
her  28  for  miscellaneous  supplies,  including  varnish,  granulated 
cork,  pipe  fittings  and  valves,  gages,  hardware  and  electric  fans. 
(Circular  No.  613  B.) 

T.  H.  Price,  lately  connected  with  the  Horace  L.  Winslow 
Company,  Chicago,  demonstrating  the  Clark  blow-oflf  system,  has 
gone  to  the  Indian  Rctining  Company,  Ciiicinuali,  Ohio,  as  a 
representative  in  the  railway  lubrication  department. 

Frederick  G.  Ely,  a  director  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  on  the  afternoon  of  December  12.  Mr. 
Ely  has  been  identified  with  the  railway  supply  business  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  brother  of  T.  N.  Ely,  chief  of  motive  power 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  Globe  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  completed  its  new  plant  and  is  now  taking  orders  for  cold- 
drawn  seamless  steel  boiler  tlues  and  mechanical  tubing.  The 
mill  is  of  modern  construction  throughout  and  is  thoroughly 
equipped  to  handle  an  output  of  2,000  tons  a  month. 

Charles  J.  Nash,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  W.  H.  Miner 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  for  14  years  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Pull- 
man Company  at  the  Chicago  works,  was  on  December  1  ap- 
p  nteil  a  representative  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  headquarters  in  the  Railway  Exchange 
Building,  Chicago. 

Walter  L.  Pierce,  general  manager  and  director  of  the  Lidger- 
wood  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  died  suddenly  of 
l:eart  disease  on  the  night  of  December  9.  Mr.  Pierce  was  also 
vice-president  of  the  Gorton  &  Lidgerwood  Company,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Hayward  Company.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Lawyers'  and  Engineers'  Clubs. 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  has  declared  an 
extra  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December 
31  next.  This,  with  the  regular  8  per  cent,  dividend,  makes  10 
per  cent,  for  the  year.  Due  to  the  change  in  date  of  the  fiscal 
year  from  November  30  to  December  31,  the  company  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  1  1-3  per  cent.,  payable  December  31,  cover- 
ing the  months  of  November  and  December.  The  $5,000,000  4^ 
per  cent,  two-year  notes  have  been  called  for  payment  January 
1  next  at  100;4,  and  $15,000,000  5  per  cent,  bonds  "have  been  sold 
partly  to  provide  funds  for  the  redemption  of  these  notes.  The 
company  will  have  no  debt  except  this  $15,000  issue  after  the 
notes  have  been  paid  off. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 


Southern  Pacific. — This  company  has  published  an  attractive 
booklet  on  the  agricultural  possibilities  and  the  development  of 
Sherman  county,  Ore. 

Canadian  Pacific— The  1911  calendar  sent  out  by  this  com- 
pany shows  a  view  of  its  combined  fleet  of  Atlantic,  Pacific 
Great  Lakes,  and  British  Columbia  lake,  river  and  coast  steam- 
ships. 

Xorthcrn  Pacific.— The  passenger  department  has  published  a 
32-page  booklet  called  "On  the  Wings  of  the  Wind."  It  describes 
the  luxurious  accommodations  on  its  trains  and  gives  illustrations 
of  the  scenic  beauty  along  its  lines. 


Ktiil  htxt'ection. — Kcdicrt  W.  Hunt  fi  Co.,  Chicago,  have  issued 
a  lM)okli-t  descriptive  of  their  inspectinti  hcrvicc  for  rails,  cars, 
track  appliances  and  electrical  c(|uipment.  T  he  booklet  includes 
full  speeilications  for  steel  rails  and  other  valuable  data. 

Arc  Aawi/>J.— Bulletin  No.  S.500  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  takes  up  the  Hawthorn  direct  and  alternating 
current  encloserl  arc  lamps.  The  bulletin  replaces  bulletin  No. 
5500  of  October,  1909.     It  has  20  pages  and  is  fully  illustrated. 

lilfctric  Scmafhore  Signals. — Bulletin  No.  50  of  the  Union 
Switch  &  .Signal  Company,  .Swissvale,  Pa.,  is  devoted  to  the 
Union  style  T  electric  scmaplione  signal.  This  pamphlet  has  14 
pages  of  diagrams  and  detailed  information  about  the  working 
of  the  signal. 

Centrifugal  Ptim/).^. — The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  111., 
has  published  its  catalogue  No.  117  on  centrifugal  pumps.  This 
catalogue  cont.iins  over  125  pages,  is  completely  illustrated  and 
gives  detailed  information  and  advantages  of  the  various  centri- 
fugal pumps.     Many  instructive  tables  are  also  included. 

Power  Presses. — Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  are  dis- 
tributing a  catalogue  describing  the  company's  punch  presses, 
pendulum  foot  presses,  bench  presses,  inclinable  presses,  power 
punching  presses,  wiring  presses  and  toggle  presses.  The  booklet 
is  ^lA  in.  X  11  in.,  contains  21  pages  and  is  well  illustrated. 

Skylights. — Catalogue  No.  5  of  the  David  Lupton's  Sons  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  describes  the  Lupton  steel  sash  for  side  walls; 
the  Lupton  rolled-steel  skylights  for  all  buildings;  the  Lupton 
hollow  metal  fireproof  window;  Waldmije  louvers;  Pond  con- 
tinuous sash,  and  the  Pond  operating  device  for  all  types  of 
windows.  The  catalogue  gives  many  illustrations  and  diagrams 
showing  the   advantages  of  the   Lupton  products. 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. — The  souvenir  menu 
card  for  Thanksgiving  used  on  the  dining  cars  of  the  San  Pedro, 
Lcs  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  had  a  neat  white  cover  with  an  inset. 
The  cover  bore  a  painting  suggestive  of  the  season,  which  was 
well  reproduced  in  color.  Copies  of  the  menu  ready  for  mailing 
were  furnished  the  patrons,  on  request,  by  the  dining  car 
conductors. 

iQii  Diary. — A  diary  published  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  describes  briefly  Westing- 
house progress  in  a  number  of  products,  such  as  Cooper  Hewitt 
electric  lamps,  gas  and  steam  engines,  electric  locomotives,  elec- 
tric lamps.  Useful  data  are  given  on  these  subjects,  including 
tables  on  the  resistance  of  wires,  the  heating  value  of  some 
.•Vmerican  coals,  etc.  The  diary  also  contains  miscellaneous  in- 
formation, such  as  the  population  of  cities  and  the  best  hotels. 

Blueprints. — The  C.  F.  Pease  Co.,  Chicago,  has  published 
a  complete  catalogue  of  blueprint  machinery  and  drafting  room 
supplies.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  advantages  of  the 
Pease  whiteprint  as  compared  with  a  blueprint.  The  prints  are 
made  directly  from  the  tracing  and  the  lines  are  blue  on  a  white 
background.  It  is  claimed  that  these  prints  are  clearer  and  more 
durable,  and  that  the  process  is  simpler  and  just  as  rapid  as  the 
blueprint  process.  The  catalogue  is  about  100  pages  long,  fully 
illustrated,  and  gives  detailed  information  about  automatic 
blue  and  whiteprint  machinery. 

Magneto  Telephone  Sets  and  Accessories. — The  Western 
Electric  Company,  New  York,  has  issued  bulletin,  No.  1116,  de- 
scribing magneto  telephone  sets  and  accessories.  Several  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  design  and  construction  of  wall  and  desk 
sets,  and  the  No.  1317  type  wall  set  is  fully  described.  This 
is  the  telephone  set  on  which  $10,000  was  spent  in  designing  be- 
fore the  first  model  was  approved,  and  it  is  this  set  which  has 
gained  the  enviable  record  of  a  quarter-million  of  sales  in 
twenty  months.  It  has  been  made  the  standard  for  service  on 
thousands  of  rural  lines  and  in  the  circuits  of  mines  and  rail- 
ways,  both   steam   and   electric. 

Tungsten  Lamps. — The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y..  has  published  its  bulletin  No.  4769  on  train  lighting 
with  General  Electric   Mazda  and  tantalum  lamps.     Both  these 
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lamps  have  tungsten  filaments.  It  is  claimed  that  the)-  are 
cheaper  to  install  than  the  carbon  lamps ;  that  they  require  less 
equipment ;  that  they  consume  less  power ;  that  they  last  twice  as 
long,  and  that  they  keep  a  more  even  brilliancy  throughout  their 
lives.  The  characteristics  of  both  lamps  are  given  in  detail,  with 
illustrations.  Three  systems  of  supplying  current  are  briefly 
described :  the  head-end,  the  straight  storage  and  the  axle  gen- 
erator. The  bulletin  ends  with  a  well  illustrated  article  on 
illumination  and  methods  of  arranging  the  lamps. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — The  passenger  department 
of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  has  issued  three  new  publications  on 
California  and  the  Reck  Island's  Golden  State  Limited  service. 
A  50-page  booklet  describes  the  scenery,  cities,  fruit  growing  in- 
dustries and  historical  points  reached  by  the  Rock  Island  Lines 
and  a  57-page  vest  pocket  booklet  gives  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  for  tourists  desiring  to  see  these  points.  In  it  are 
outlined  three  short  trips,  one  requiring  seven  days,  one  fourteen 
days  and  one  thirty-nine  days.  The  important  points  to  see  and 
the  facilities  for  seeing  them  are  well  described.  A  folder  calls 
attention  to  the  service  afforded  by  the  Rock  Island's  Golden 
State  Limited,  which  is  called  the  '"Limited  Train  of  Limitless 
Luxuries." 

foundry  Equipment. — The  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Com- 
pany. Harvey,  111.,  has  issued  catalogues  Nos.  45,  51,  52,  55,  58, 
59,  77,  78  and  80.  No.  4S  contains  150  pages  of  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  the  various  types  of  electric  and  hand  cranes.  It 
contains  a  great  number  of  illustrations  of  plants  where  these 
cranes  have  been  recently  installed  which  show  well  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  installations  for  many  industries.  The  other 
catalogues  are  in  pamphlet  form  and  in  the  order  named  deal 
with  the  following  subjects:  Air  hoists,  brass  foundry  equipment, 
power  sand  sifters,  ladles,  elevators,  cranes,  trucks  and  turntables 
and  tumblers.  All  of  these  publications  are  attractively  pre- 
pared and  are  of  standard  6  in.  x  9  in.  size  with  holes  punched 
in  the  margin  for  filing. 

igii  Calendar. — The  T'ennicott  Company,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.,  is  distributing  an  advertising  calendar  which  will  not  be 
likely  to  find  its  way  into  the  waste  basket.  It  bears  everv 
evidence  of  being  made  for  practical  use  and  long  service,  as  it 
is  mounted  on  a  special  metal  preparation  called  "enameloid." 
The  hanger  is  9'/^  in.  x  17'/2  in.  and  carries  a  365-day  calendar 
pad  7  in.  square,  which  makes  it  of  a  desirable  size  for  office 
use.  The  hanger  is  colored  dark  blue,  with  gilt  trimmings,  and 
the  instructions  say  that  when  soiled  the  brilliancy  of  the  metal 
surface  can  be  restored  completely  by  the  use  of  a  damp  cloth. 
The  advertisement  on  the  upper  half  of  the  hanger  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  power  plant  equipment  furnished  by  the  Kennicott 
Company — water  tanks,  water  softeners,  heaters,  water  weighers, 
boilers  and  stacks.  In  addition  to  these,  the  company  designs 
and  builds  steel  tank  cars  and  undcrframes.  Although  featuring 
a  number  of  products  at  present,  the  Kennicott  Company  has 
never  ceased  its  activity  in  its  original  line,  water  softeners.  It 
has  recently  developed  a  new  type  of  softener  known  as  type  K. 
A  wall  hanger,  illustrating  in  colors  the  operation  of  this  ma- 
chine, is  ready  for  distribution  on  request. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 

Aberdeen,     Wash. —  .Xccnrdinj;     to  loc.il     press     reports,    the 

Northern    Pacific    and    Union    Pacific  will    build    a    new    union 

passenger   station   on   the   site   of   the  present    Northern    Pacific 
station. 

Bi;ff.\io,  N.  Y. — The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has 
filed  preliminary  plans  with  the  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
missifin.  Second  district,  for  a  passenger  station  to  be  built  in 
Huffalo. 

Carboniiale,  Pa. — A  conference  has  been  held  between  the 
city  oftirinis,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  the  Scranton  Traction 
Company  to  arrange  for  buildinK  a  subway  at  I'jghth  avenue  in 
Carbondale. 

Chicago,  Ili,. — Various  reports  have  been  printed  in  the  Chi- 
cago newspapers  about  plans  for  the  new  Union  station.  The 
recent  developments  c'ln  be  very  briefly  st.ited.  I  lie  roads  using 
the  present  Union  station,  as  has  been  previously  stated  in  these 
columns,  have  definitely  decided  to  build   a  new   station.     They 


have  also  commissioned  Architect  D.  H.  Burnham  of  Chicago  to 
consult  with  the  roads  directly  interested  and  make  tentative 
plans.     No  plans  have  been  adopted  or  even  definitely  submitted. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  will  build  a  new  union  passenger 
station. 

Columbus,  Ohio. — The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  passenger  sta- 
tion in  West  Broad  street,  was  burned  on  November  23.  The 
building  was  fully  insured,  the  greatest  loss  being  that  of  the 
company's   records.     The   building  was   valued   at  $50,000. 

Cordova,  Alaska. — Some  months  ago  the  Copper  River  & 
Northwest  completed  work  on  a  large  steel  bridge  over  the  Cop- 
per river,  between  the  Miles  and  Childs  glaciers  in  Alaska.  The 
same  company  is  now  engaged  in  putting  up  a  steel  cantilever 
bridge  over  the  Kushalina  river  at  mile  post  149  from  Cordova. 
Work  is  to  be  pushed  all  winter  on  the  structure,  which  is  to 
have  a  total  length  of  800  ft.,  and  is  to  be  250  ft.  above  water 
level.  This  bridge  is  being  built  on  an  extension  of  the  line  to 
Kennecott,  200  miles  from  Cordova. 

Clrona,  Cal. — The  Pacific  Electric  is  said  to  have  selected  a 
site  for  a  new  station  to  be  built  at  Corona. 

East  St.  Louis,  III. — The  freight  station  and  warehouse  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  was  burned  on  December  7.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $25,000. 

Greeley,  Colo. — The  Denver,  Laramie  &  Northwestern  con- 
templates improvements  to  its  present  freight  offices  and  depot. 

Janesville,  Wis. — The  Janesville  Traction  Company  has  given 
a  contract  to  Shearer,  Ford  &  Brothers,  it  is  said,  for  putting  up 
a  brick  and  steel  car  barn  at  Janesville. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  has  received  a  building  permit  for  a  one-story  brick  and 
steel  foundry  to  be  built  at  29th  avenue  S.  E.  and  Quincy  street, 
to  cost  about  $18,000. 

Oakhurst,  Cal. — See  Winkler,  Cal. 

Ocden,  Utah. — The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  prepared  plans 
for  a  $50,000  passenger  station. 

Piedra,  Cal. — See  Winkler,  Cal. 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Southern  Pacific,  according  to  local 
press  reports,  will  build  a  new  roundhouse  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  a  new  roundhouse  and  repair  shop  on  the  east 
side,  at  total  cost  of  $1,000,000. 

PuNXSUTAWNEY,  Pa. — The  officials  of  Punxsutawney  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  jointly  build  a  bridge,  it  is  said, 
over  the  tracks  of  the  railway  at  South  Penn  street. 

SiiREVEroRT,  La. — The  new  passenger  station  at  the  ternimal  of 
the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  in  the  business  section  of  Shreveport, 
La.,  is  to  be  completed  on  or  before  January  1  next.  It  will  also 
be  used  by  other  railways,  including  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern. 

Somerville,  Tex. — The  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  will  build 
a  brick  machine  shop  as  an  addition  to  its  10-stall  roundhouse. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  Illinois  Traction  System  has  started  con- 
demnation proceedings  to  secure  certain  property  necessary  to 
complete  the  site  for  its  now  terminal  station  at  Twelfth  and 
Linden  streets. 

Wichita.  Kan.— The  Atchison,  Topeka  ^:  Santa  l-'e  will  build 
a  large  freight  depot,  to  be  used  jointly  with  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient. 

Winkler,  Cal. — The  Santa  Fe  will  build  new  stations,  it  is 
said,  at  Winkler,  at  Oakhurst  and  at  Piedra. 


The  extension  of  the  Paraguayan  Central  from  its  present 
teritiinus  at  Yuty.  157  miles  from  the  capital,  to  Villa  luicarna- 
cion,  on  the  Alto  Parana,  is  said  to  be  nearly  coniplctcd.  The 
present  rolling  stock  of  the  Paraguay  Central  has  Ix-en  bought 
by  the  Argentine  government  and  will  be  transferred  to  its  rail- 
way in  Patagonia.  New  cars  and  engine^i  of  I-'nglish  manu- 
facture have  begim  to  arrive,  including  20  locomotives,  26  pas- 
senger cars  and  22*'  frciglit  cars. 
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LOCOMOTIVE    OUILDING. 

t  hf  iifftn  Uiiy  >■'•■  H'tsli-ni  Ii;ih  i-nkrcd  two  muKul  Icnn- 
incilivcs  from  the  American  l.i'ioinntivc  Conipiiiiy.  llic  lylm- 
ilrrs  arc  19  in.  x  J6  in.,  the  ilriving  wliiclu  SO  in.,  and  tlic  total 
wriKlii  in  working  order  135.(X)U  \\>». 

I  lit  (.Mil  Uui  In  I'as  /v'lJi/jt'iiy  li;is  ordcnd  one  consolidation 
locomotive  from  the  .American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
cylinders  arc  lO  in.  .\  24  in.,  the  drivinn  wheels  4()  in.,  and  the 
total  weight  in  working  order  97,000  lb».« 

ilif  .•IthiiiUi  &■  ll'fst  /'dill/  has  ordered  one  ten-wheel  freight 
locoiui'tivc  from  the  .American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
cyliiider.s  are  2\  in.  .\  JK  in.,  the  driving  whccl.s  Ol  in.,  and  it 
will  weigh   188,000  lbs.   in   working  order. 

I'he  Chici}go  S-  .'llloii  has  purchased  three  consolidation  loco- 
motives from  the  .'\mcrican  l^>comotive  Company.  These  loco- 
motives were  in  stock  in  the  company's  plant  and  arc  now  in 
service. 

CAR    BUILDING. 

I'hf  Gulf  l.umhci  Company  is  in  tlic  market  for  10  logging 
cars. 

The  H'ichila  Falls  &  Xoillnccstcni  is  in  the  market  tor  100 
box  cars. 

The  Cht'saf'cake  &  Ohio  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  200 
40-ton  tlat  cars. 

Tlif  St.  Louis  Soiillizvi'stcni  is  in  the  market  for  1,500  box  cars 
and  500  flat  cars. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  will  build  200  steel  imderframc  flat 
cars  at  its  shops. 

The  Pittsburg  Railways  have  ordered  50  cars  from  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Boston  Elevated  has  ordered  50  steel  underframe  surface 
cars  from  the  Laconia  Car  Company. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  100  box 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Louisi-iile  &■  Nashville  will  build  600  hopper  and  600 
gondola  cars  at  its  shop.  The  steel  underframcs  of  these  cars, 
as  mentioned  last  week,  were  ordered  from  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company. 

The  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Comftany.  reported  in  the  Raikvay 
Age  Gazette  of  November  11  as  being  in  the  market  for  400  50- 
ton  hopper  cars,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company. 


IRON    AND   STEEL. 

The  Duluth  &■  Iron  Range  has  ordered  9,300  tons  of  structural 
steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company,  for  use  in  an  ore  dock 
at  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 

The  Boston  Elevated  has  ordered  4,500  tons  of  structural  steel 
from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  New  York  Central  will  need  about  150,000  tons  of  rails 
for  renewals.  Special  specifications  for  this  order  are  being 
prepared.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company  will  make  experimental  rollings  of  10,000 
tons  each,  subject  to  the  tests  required  by  the  railway,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  name  the  price  at  which  they  can  furnish 
the  rails. 

7/it-  Pennsylvania  Railr  ,ad  order  for  150,000  tons  of  rails  is 
still  under  dispute.  Representatives  of  the  steel  companies  in- 
terested in  the  order  met  at  the  Railroad  Club  in  the   Hudson 


Terminal  Iniilding  on  December  12  to  diiciu*  the  road'»  specifi- 
cations. It  wan  made  known  ncvcral  day»  ago  that  a  hitch  had 
arncn  over  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  on  the  12th  it  wag 
slated  that  the  trouble  lay  rather  in  the  physical  tcHis  required 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  than  in  the  chemical  analytical 
te^tH  rif  the  rail.i.  After  the  meeting  it  was  »aid  that  the  matter 
would  probably  be  di.ncusscd  further.  The  manufacturers,  it  is 
uiider.slciod,  arc  objected  to  the  jirospcctivc  additional  cost  en- 
tailed because  of  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  road. 

Getieral  Conditions  in  .Steel. — There  has  been  a  sharp  falling 
off  in  mill  operations  and  shipments.  The  unfilled  orders  re 
ported  on  November  30  are  the  smallest  in  the  history  of  the 
L'liitcd  States  Steel  Corporation.  By  the  basis  of  compiling  un- 
lillcd  orders  used  two  years  ago,  the  present  orders  would  ap- 
pear more  favorable.  It  is  admitted  that  not  even  a  reduction  in 
prices  would  induce  consumers  to  enter  the  present  market.  An 
upward  tendency  of  bookings  is  anticipated  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 


SIGNALING. 

The  plans  of  the  signal  department  for  the  Coast  lines  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  for  1911  include  the  installation 
of  automatic  block  signals  on  45  miles  of  line.  These  will  be 
upper-quadrant  semaphores,  three-position,  normal  clear,  with 
alternating  currents  for  track  circuits.  It  is  proposed  to  install 
mechanical  interlockings  at  Suwanee,  N.  M.,  Dennison,  .Ariz., 
and  Cottonwood,  Cal.,  where  meeting  points  are  to  be  arranged 
with  lap  sidings.  In  these  plants  the  switches  will  be  mechanic- 
ally operated ;  but  the  signals  will  be  worked  bv  electric  mo- 
tors, drawing  current  from  primary  batteries.  Electric  inter- 
locking plants  will  be  put  in  at  Richfield,  Cal.,  and  Rio  Puerco, 
N.  M.,  24  levers  each.  Electric  interlocking  plants  of  36  levers 
each  are  now  being  built  at  Daggett  and  Fullerton,  Cal.  The 
signals  at  all  of  these  plants  will  be  upper-quadrant  three- 
position. 


The    Breakage    of    Staybolts. 


BV    B.    E.    D.    ST.AFFORD. 


The  alternating  stresses  to  which  a  staybolt  is  subjected  in  loco- 
motive firebox  service,  demand  a  material  with  a  tough  fibrous 
structure.  A  good  grade  of  charcoal  iron,  puddled,  refined,  re- 
worked, and  developed  to  the  wrought  bar  under  various  methods 
of  piling  to  obtain  a  strong  center  structure,  produces  a  material 
which  is  the  safest  and  most  reliable  for  staybolt  purposes. 
Staybolt  breakage,  however,  is  not  a  question  of  material  so  much 
as  of  construction.  When  rigidly  stayed,  the  locomotive  fire- 
box aflfords  but  slight  provision,  if  any,  for  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  expansion  that  naturally  exists  between  the  firebox 
and  the  wrapper,  or  outer  sheet,  of  the  boiler  under  varying 
temperatures  of  furnace  operation.  While  the  thin  fire  sheets, 
by  distorting,  bending,  and  buckling,  accommodate  to  a  certain 
extent  the  added  stress  due  to  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
expansion  when  rigidly  stayed,  the  inevitable  consequence  is 
that  the  staybolt  gives  way  under  excessive  stress,  regardless  of 
the  material  used,  and  the  sheets  gradually  deteriorate,  due  to 
the  continual  bending  and  distortion. 

The  most  important  feature  that  has  been  demonstrated  in  con- 
nection with  the  method  of  staying  the  locomotive  firebox,  was 
recently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  railway  world  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  New  York  Railway  Club  on  May  20  of  this  year 
by  D.  R.  MacBain  on  the  subject  of  Inequality  of  Expansion  in 
Locomotive  Boilers  and  the  Possibilities  of  Eliminating  the  Bad 
Effects  Therefrom.  For  the  purpose  of  practically  demonstrating 
the  theories  on  which  earlier  experiments  were  based  with  partial 
flexible  and  rigid  staybolt  installations,  a  high  pressure  locomotive 
was  selected  whose  firebox  was  completely  stayed  with  flexible 
staybolts.  It  was  placed  in  heavy  passenger  service,  and  the 
records  and  data  which  were  obtained  show  clearly  the  advisabil- 
ity of  giving  careful  attention  not  only  to  the  use  of  the  flexible 
stay,  but  also  to  the  method  of  its  application  to  render  the  firebox 
less  liable  to  the  eflfects  of  expansion.  From  the  practical  experi- 
ments made,  it  was  found  by  tramming  the  inside  of  the  firebox 
sidesheet  and  the  outer  sheet  when  the  boiler  was  cold,  and  com- 
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paring  the  measurements  when  the  boiler  was  hot,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  expansion  of  both  sheets  was  too  significant  to  be  ignored. 
To  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  sheet  ex- 
pansion, adjustments  were  made  in  the  application  of  the  flexible 
staybolts  by  turning  back  the  bolt  head  from  its  sleeve  seat  cer- 
tain parts  of  a  turn,  before  riveting  over  the  firebox  end  of  bolt. 
This  was  done  in  the  outer  rows  of  the  side  sheets,  back  head 
and  throat  sheet,  the  amount  of  release  being  varied  according  to 
the  size  of  the  firebo.x  and  the  relative  showing  in  the  difference 
of  sheet  expansion.  By  so  doing,  it  enabled  the  firebox  and 
outer  shell  to  expand  under  less  restraint,  and  the  staybslts  to 
assume  the  load  with  less  liability  of  being  strained  than  under 
former  practice  ©f  no  adjustment.  The  results  obtained  proved 
satisfactory,  the  experiment  and  practice  extending  over  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  years  to  obtain  comparative  data  and  form 
reasonable  conclusions,  not  only  as  to  the  life  of  the  staybolts, 
but  as  to  the  condition  of  seams,  rivets,  side  and  Hue  sheets,  all 
of  which  showed  no  perceptible  indication  of  strain  or  distortion. 
Further  investigation  by  others  not  connected  with  but  inter- 
ested in  the  aforementioned  experiment,  disclosed  the  fact  that 
when  flexible  staybolts  were  adjusted,  especially  in  the  throat 
sheets,  to  compensate  for  the  longitudinal  extension  of  the  wrap- 
per sheet  over  the  firebox  sheets,  in  instances  where  this  method 
was  applied  to  old  fireboxes,  when  the  staybolts  were  removed 
for  firebox  renewals  it  was  discovered,  by  nicking  and  bending 
the  iron  in  the  bolt  proper,  that  the  material  was  as  fibrous  and 
as  strong  as  when  first  incorporated.  The  bolt  head  showed  a 
distinct  bearing  surface  at  the  sleeve  seat,  demonstrating  that 
under  the  adjustments  made,  it  served  its  purpose  as  a  stay,  re- 
sisting the  load  due  to  pressure  without  becoming  strained,  and 
that  the  difference  in  the  relative  sheet  expansion  is  largely  com- 
pensated for  by  the  adjustment  which  the  flexible  stay  affords. 
Expansion  of  all  heat  absorbing  parts  in  a  locomotive  firebox, 
if  restricted,  will  effect  the  entire  assemblage  and  prove  disastrous 
to  the  weaker  part  of  the  construction. 

The  value  of  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  expansion  between 
the  firebox  sheets  and  the  roof  or  wrapper  sheet  has  never  been 
seriously  considered  to  any  extent  until  quite  recently.  It  was 
supposed  that  most  of  the  expansion  was  confined  to  the  firebox 
proper,  while  the  relative  amount  of  expansion  between  the  wrap- 
per and  the  firebox  sheets,  and  the  resultant  effect  therefrom  on 
the  complete  construction  was  overlooked  in  most  instances,  as 
a  vital  point  to  consider  in  dealing  with  methods  of  staying. 

The  distortion  of  sheets  has  more  or  less  lengthened  the  life 
of  the  rigid  stay,  while  the  sheets  deteriorated  by  reason  of  con- 
tinual bending.  While  the  relative  expansion  of  the  outer  shell 
and  the  firebox  varies  with  each  type  of  boiler,  and  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by  methods  of  firebox  and  boiler  operation,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  expansion  is  at  times  so  great  as  to  throw 
an  excess  stress  on  staybolts  in  the  throat,  back  head  and  rigid 
corners  of  the  side  sheets.  Regardless  of  sheet  distortion,  the 
bolts  then  assume  a  load  too  severe  to  withstand  and  are  gradu- 
ally rendered  weak,  and  break. 

The  flexible  staybolt  has  had  much  to  contend  with  on  points 
of  cost  compared  with  the  rigid  stay,  and  not  until  the  question 
of  economy  of  maintenance  was  earnestly  considered,  where  ul- 
timate costs  determined  the  true  value  of  a  product  based  on 
service  rendered,  could  we  point  to  any  great  advance  in  the 
use  of  the  flexible  stay,  or  the  methods  of  staying.  Flexible  stay- 
bolts  found  but  little  favor  until  within  the  last  six  years.  The 
early  designs  were  cither  tno  large  or  ungainly,  or  too  weak  in 
sixtions  to  cope  with  lirebox  conditions.  The  two-piece  bolt 
of  the  Johnston  type  made  great  headway  as  a  simple  and  strong 
device  to  .serve  the  purpose  of  a  water  space  stay,  but  was  soon 
declared  obsolete  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  inspection  was  im- 
possible without  removing  the  entire  bolt.  Incrustation  in  bad 
water  seel  ions  rendered  the  connection  rigid,  cementing  both 
the  plug  .md  llir  holt  intimately  together. 

The  principle  i>f  the  three-piece  design  for  a  flexible  stay,  was 
recognized  as  the  most  acceptable  on  which  to  base  improve- 
ments and  modifications  soon  led  to  shapes  and  sections  involv- 
ing flic  round  head  bolt.  This  affords  greater  shearing  strength, 
and  more  readily  releases  itself  imder  cnnditions  of  incrustation, 
than  "similar  designs  nt  the  flat  ')r  sloping  heads.  I  he  line  of 
ticmarkatioii  l)ctwcen  serviceable  and  non-serviceal)lc  staybolts 
of  the  flexible  type  is  determined  largely  on  the  merits  which 
enable  the  bolt  to  operate  under  conditions  of  incrustation.  The 
flaring  mouth  on  the  end  of  the  sleeve  of  the  round  head  bolt 


extending  toward  the  water  space  serves  to  loosen  and  throw 
out  all  deposits  which  collect  within  the  water  space  in  adjust- 
ing itself  to  accommodate  the  relative  sheet  expansion  under 
various  temperatures. 

The  round  head  bolt  design  with  its  strong  sections  of  bolt 
area,  capped  over  with  sufficient  clearance  between  the  cap  and 
the  bolt  head  to  allow  for  suitable  adjustment  to  the  difference  of 
sheet  expansion,  affording  a  ready  means  of  inspection,  with  its 
several  sizes  of  sleeves  to  suit  the  various  angles  and  sheet  con- 
tours of  boiler  design,  adapted  to  take  several  diameters  of  bolt 
and  affording  interchangeability  of  parts,  simple  and  economic 
in  its  application,  forms  an  assemblage  which  readily  establishes 
itself  as  an  acceptable  article  of  economic  merit  and  serviceable 
value,  and  is  fast  proving  the  fact  that  flexible  connections  in 
firebo.x  construction  are  absolutely  needed. 

The  demand  for  flexible  staybolts  is  due  to  the  effort  to  curtail 
not  only  the  resultant  expense  of  staybolt  renewals,  but  more 
largely  to  reduce  the  number  of  shoppings  of  engines  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  broken  staybolts  and  repairing  cracked  fire 
sheets,  which  not  only  deprives  the  service  of  power,  but  con- 
tracts the  earning  value  of  each  engine  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  maintenance  cost  and  the  service  rendered. 

Essential  to  the  economic  solution  of  overcoming  cost  of 
maintenance  in  firebox  repairs  is  the  step  that  will  first  favor 
the  construction  of  parts  to  more  readily  resist  the  stress  of  ex- 
pansion without  the  strain  of  distortion,  heretofore  found  so  dis- 
astrous to  all  materials  involved,  and  provide  sufficient  means 
to  allow  aU  heat  absorbing  surfaces  to  act -under  less  restraint 
than  that  afforded  by  the  complete  system  of  rigid  staying. 
Until  locomotive  boilers  are  measured  to  obtain  the  true  amount 
of  the  difference  of  expansion  from  the  cold  to  the  hot  state, 
and  provisions  are  made  to  accommodate  the  relative  amount  of 
expansion  between  the  wrapper  sheet  and  firebox,  the  cause  of 
staybolt  breakage,  fire  sheet  and  flue  sheet  cracking,  will 
remain  an  issue  of  misleading  conclusions,  if  as  in  the  past, 
quality  of  material  forms  the  basis  of  solution,  and  the  destructive 
forces  due  to  the  inequalities  of  expansion  are  ignored. 

The  flexible  or  adjustable  staybolt  so  far  has  favored  the 
theories  of  those  who  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  steam  boilers 
must  breathe  or  expand  under  less  restraint  than  that  allowable 
with  rigid  staying.  In  the  experiments  and  practical  demonstra- 
tions made  in  the  application  and  adjustment  of  the  flexible 
staybolt  to  high  pressure  locomotives,  covering,  in  many  in- 
stances, years  of  constant  service  without  staybolt  breakage,  side 
seams  leaking,  and  sheets  cracking,  and  obtaining  a  great  re- 
duction of  breakages  in  most  cases,  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered  compared  to  the  cost  of  repairs  is  a  unit  of  economic 
comparison,  which  not  only  credits  the  flexible  staybolt  as  being 
superior  to  the  rigid  stay  in  localities  of  greatest  sheet  expansion, 
but  also  points  conclusively  to  the  advantage  gained  in  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  the  flexible  or  adjustable  staybolt  as  a  compen- 
sating medium  of  great  utility  in  affording  sufficient  flexibility 
to  the  firebo.x  construction,  enabling  such  to  more  safely  cope 
with   the  alternating  stresses  due  to  expansion. 

The  general  recognition  given  to  the  flexible  staybolt  in  late 
years,  as  an  article  of  economic  use  and  of  practical  utility,  and 
to  the  methods  of  its  application  and  adjustments  necessary  in 
the  rigid  localities  of  greatest  sheet  expansion  to  relieve  the  bolt 
of  excess  tension;  the  judicious  hiyout  in  the  effort  to  fully  cover 
the  breaking  zone  according  to  each  type  of  firebox,  and  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  the  alternating  stresses  so  disastrous  to 
staybolts— all  features  of  vital  importance — have  to  the  extent  of 
the  consideration  given  and  the  practice  followed,  accomplished 
much  to  advance  the  general  proposition  of  eliminating  staybolt 
breakage  and  fire  sheets  cracking,  inasnuich  as  the  cause  of 
breakage  is  traced  to  its  true  source. 


President  Gomez  has  signed  a  decree  contracting  with  the 
Cuban  Central  Railways,  Limited,  for  the  construction  of  new 
railways  and  granting  the  subsidy  prescribed  by  the  law  of  July 
5,  1906.  The  railway  lines  concerned  arc  those  from  Sagua  la 
Grande  to  Corralillo,  by  way  of  Rancho  Veioz,  and  from 
Cifuentcs  to  La  Espcranza,  by  way  of  San  Diego  del  Vallo.  A 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Chaniber  of  Representatives  under 
date  of  November  16  to  authorize  the  executive  to  contract  for 
building  a  railway  from  Guantanamo  to  Baracoa,  with  application 
of  the  subsidy  law. 
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■"PIIE  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Interborough 
^  Rapid  Transit  in  New  York  city  has  made  a  polite  as  well 
as  frank  statement  to  the  public,  detailing  his  undertakings  to 
supply  and  use  more  cars,  and  to  equip  all  express  trains  with 
center  and  side-door  cars,  which  have  been  shown  to  facilitate 
passenger  movement  at  the  platforms,  shorten  the  station  stops, 
quicken  the  schedule  and  increase  the  capacity  of  the  subway. 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  performance  of  public  duty  did  not  come 
voluntarily,  but  waited  on  years  of  public  agitation,  orders  from 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  and  finally  the  certainty  of  a 
suit  for  penalties  instituted  by  the  commission.  It  is  a  pity,  too, 
that  the  lesson  to  the  ordinary  citizen  is  that  decent  treatment 


fii.ni  a  lorpiiralion  needs  to  be  f'Mij(l)t  fur.  Mann  has  hern 
floiic  to  every  other  railway  office  and  company  by  thcnc  act* 
More  corporate  hostility  can  be  »o  created  by  one  reactionary 
railway  olTiccr  than  can  be  reduced  or  cancelled  by  frankness, 
courtesy  and  initi.itivc  in  improvement  of  the  service  l>y  many 
liroadcr  minded  officers.  In  this  case  the  officer  took  little  action 
as  the  oveitrowding  Rrew  to  indecency  and  assumed  a  hostile 
attitude  at  the  commission  inquiries.  The  commission  employed 
Mion  J.  ,\rnold,  who  recommended  the  improvements  now  beinn 
tarilily  matle.  His  experiments  with  side  doors  met  with  no 
cordial  or  information-seeking  reception  from  the  officer  in 
charge;  on  the  contrary,  he  publicly  jeered  at  slight  detention* 
and  failures  in  those  successful  experiments.  Now,  all  seems 
to  be  changed.  The  transportation  facilities  are  to  be  increased 
by  325  new  cars,  460  reconstructed  cars,  longer  platforms  and 
iitiproved  signals  and  brakes,  which  will  largely  relieve  the  con- 
gestion—and increase  the  earnings.  The  grace  of  the  act  is 
lost  in  that  it  is  compulsory,  nevertheless  it  is  now  politely  an- 
nounced, for  the  general  manager  "respectfully  invites  the  aid 
of  the  Public  .Service  Commission."  In  re-establishing  reason- 
able, businesslike  relations  between  railways  and  their  custom- 
ers, politeness  if  a  factor,  and  this  because  it  is  in  form  the  log- 
ical and  necessary  result  of  a  proper  regard  for  the  opinions 
and  the  fecl'ngs  of  others. 


T 


HE  Canadian  Northern  Ontario  Railway  Company. 


CIRCULAR  NO.  217.  To  Trainmen  and  Station  Agents: 
The  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  in  commenting  on  an  article 
entitled  Good  Passenger  Service,  says:  "Trainmen  and  station  men  who  use 
the  term  lady,  in  the  place  of  madam,  ought  to  be  fined  a  day's  wages." 
This  is  quoted  to  show  how  strongly  some  people  feel  about  this  matter. 
However,  1  desire  to  put  it  on  record  that  the  use  of  lady  in  addressing 
our  patrons  of  the  gentler  sex  is  incorrect,  and  hereafter  all  employees 
are  requested  to  use  the  term  madam. — A.  J.  HILLS,  Superintendent. 

In  this  way  and  in  many  others  dignity  and  good  manners  are 
being  taught  on  American  railways,  and  it  will  have  a  part,  an 
essential  part,  in  establishing  a  right  relation  between  the  car- 
riers and  the  carried.  In  Italy  there  is  a  league  known  as  "Pro 
Gentillczza,"  and  its  counterpart  has  been  organized  in  Berlin 
with  a  title  which  may  be  translated,  "League  of  Politeness."  It 
begins  with  a  charter  membership  of  2,500,  and  its  founder, 
Fraulein  Meyer,  proposes  like  organizations  for  America,  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  members  are  pledged  to  wear  a  badge 
which  is  a  reminder  to  the  wearer  always  to  be  polite,  and  to 
indicate  to  persons  who  see  it  that  they  are  dealing  with  a 
courteous  individual.  It  is  hoped  that  trainmen  will  recognize 
these  badges  and,  in  turn,  cause  their  own  uniforms  to  convey  a 
like  intimation.  The  position  of  General  Manager  can,  of  itself, 
be  made  to  bear  a  similar  message  to  the  public. 

IF  the  figures  of  the  new  Yale  catalogue  of  living  graduates  of 
the  university  are  a  broad  test,  the  alumni  of  our  universities 
and  colleges  are  not  going  into  transportation  as  a  life  work. 
The  whole  number  of  Yale  graduates  alive  is  15,958  and  the 
increase  during  the  last  six  years  is  26  per  cent.,  while  the 
number  of  living  Yale  men  in  transportation  is  but  198  and  the 
increase  during  six  years  considerably  less  than  4  per  cent.  A 
closer  test  may  be  applied  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  the 
technical  department  of  the  university,  with  its  present  roll  of 
1,322  students  under  instruction  and  1,004  regular  undergraduate 
students.  Its  living  graduates,  numbering  4,019,  show  an  in- 
crease of  40  per  cent,  during  the  last  si.x  years ;  yet  it  has  but 
76  graduates  in  transportation,  an  increase  during  the  si.x  years 
of  17  per  cent.,  while  the  academic  department  (the  college)  with 
8.266  living  graduates,  and  an  increase  of  nearly  18  per  cent., 
shows  a  decrease  of  121  to  109  of  its  graduates  in  transportation 
during  six  years  and  a  loss  of  10  during  the  last  two  years. 
There  are,  obviously,  some  modifying  facts.  Probably  a  certain 
probation  of  the  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  em- 
ployed by  the  railway  and  other  transportation  companies  be- 
tween themselves  as  in  "Engineering"  rather  than  in  "Trans- 
portation," and  there  are  industries  allied  to  transportation  that 
do  not  carry  that  name  in  the  Yale  vocation  returns.    But  on  the 
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other  hand,  one  would  think,  with  the  strong  drift  in  these  days 
of  the  college  man  into  business,  that  a  vocation  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  business  as  transportation  is,  in  many  of  its 
branches,  would  draw  a  large  ratio  of  the  graduates  of  the  big 
universities. 


AS  being  typical,  probably,  of  situations  at  other  ports  with 
railway  terminals,  we  give  place,  in  another  column,  to 
President  Dowe's  final  word  on  the  situation  at  New  Haven, 
Bridgeport  and  New  London.  A  fresh  examination  of  the  fed- 
eral engineers'  chart  shows  at  East  Bridgeport  2,200  ft.  of  water 
frontage,  almost  immediately  below  the  drawbridge,  very  little 
improved  besides  the  dredged  Johnson's  Creek  channel  of  1,300 
ft. ;  and  it  is  further  disclosed  by  engineering  testimony  that  a 
large  part  of  the  federal  grants  were  made  on  the  theory  of  con- 
struction on  the  harbor's  west  side  by  the  railway  company  of 
the  local  landings  to  cost  $400,000,  which  the  controversy  with 
the  city  later  drove  away.  The  railway  company  says  that  its 
coal  business  by  water  is  larger  than  its  all-rail  coal  business, 
notwithstanding  that  the  latter  is  increased  by  the  demands  of 
the  inland  consignees  who  prefer  all-rail  coal — there  being  less 
breakage  and  also  less  delaj-,  as  well  as  avoidance  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  receiving  whole  cargoes  owing  to  lack  of  storage  room. 
The  railway  company  declares  itself  hospitable  to  spur  tracks  to 
private  piers — though,  doubtless,  not  so  hospitable  to  competitors 
any  more  than  a  merchant  would  welcome  to  a  corner  of  his 
store  a  rival  in  his  own  line  of  trade.  We  confess  surprise  at 
Mr.  Dowe's  statement  that  "'New  London  has  no  dock  connec- 
tion with  the  New  Haven  road"'  when  the  local  map  shows  the 
road's  direct  connection  with  its  boat  line  wharf  and  other  con- 
nection with  wharf  properties  not  quite  so  direct.  Tlie  company 
says  that  the  Eastern  Shipbuilding  Company  probably  was  sold 
because  the  corporation  had  no  use  for  it — that  fact  surely 
militating  seriously  against  Mr.  Dowe's  theories  of  the  road's 
holding  fast  its  water  fronts  from  the  monopolistic  motive. 
Finally,  attention  may  be  called  again  to  the  federal  harbor  ex- 
penditure of  $3,776,000  at  the  three  ports  and  on  the  river 
Thames ;  to  the  great  private  water  frontage  at  the  three  ports 
corresponding  to  that  big  federal  outlay ;  and  to  the  more  com- 
prehensive fact,  not  limited  to  the  three  ports,  of  railway  energy 
at  water  terminals  as  contrasted  with  private  inertia,  though  it 
may  be  that  the  inertia  is  often  due  less  to  the  individual  than 
to  basic   conditions  of  an   economic   nature. 


MORE    MISREPRESENTATIONS    FROM  THE  ILLINOIS   MANUFAC- 
TURERS'   ASSOCIATION 

IN  its  annual  report  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 
'■  resumes  its  campaign  of  misrepresentation  of  railways.  One 
of  its  assertions  is  that  the  advances  in  freight  rates  proposed 
by  the  Burlington  alone  would  amount  to  $1  per  year  apiece 
for  every  one  of  the  7,300,000  men,  women  and  children  lo- 
cated in  the  counties  that  it  traverses.  President  Miller  of  the 
Burlington  has  issued  a  reply  showing  that  according  to  the 
sworn  testimony  of  the  witnesses  of  this  road  the  advances  pro- 
posed by  it,  and  which  are  now  under  invetsigation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  would  amount  to  only  $237,200  per 
year,  or  but  314  cents  for  each  person  in  the  counties  through 
which  the  Burlington  runs.  To  those  wiio  have  not  followed  the 
past  career  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  a  state- 
ment which  contains  96>4  pcr  cent,  falsehood,  and  3J4  pc 
cent,  truth,  may  seem  rather  bad,  But,  for  it,  this  is  pretty  good. 
Ordinarily  its  statements  do  not  contain  so  much  truth. 

In  other  parts  fif  its  statement  the  association  strikes  its  nor- 
mal Rriit.  For  example,  it  says:  "Wc  think  it  is  little  short  of 
criminal  for  the  consumers  nf  railway  supplies  (that  is,  the 
railways)  lo  whip  the  [>rodnccr8  (that  is,  the  supply  men) 
into  leading  a  campaiKu  that  has  in  view  the  swelling  of  their 
(the  railways')  already  swnlirn  cofTcrs."  The  implication  that 
the  railways  have  "whipped"  (he  producers  of  railway  supplies 


into  "leading  a  campaign"  for  the  retsoration  of  railway  pros- 
perity is  100  per  cent  false.  The  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Railway  Business  Association,  and  the 
campaign  for  fair  regulation  of  railways,  which  since  has  been 
carried  on  by  it,  originated  entirely  with  the  railway  supply 
concerns,  and  the  railways  have  never  had  anj-thing  to  do  with 
it.  Once  in  a  while,  it  is  true,  some  tactless  railway  purchasing 
agent  has  tried  to  tell  the  supply  men  how  they  ought  to  go 
about  their  work,  but  he  has  always  been  informed  politely  but 
firmly  that  the  supply  men  are  paddling  their  own  canoe,  that 
they  are  paddling  it  for  their  own  benefit,  and  that  when  they 
want  advice  from  railway  men  they  will  ask  for  it.  The  reason 
why  the  supply  men  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  railway  question  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  three  years  ending  December  31,  1907,  the  total  number  of 
freight  cars  ordered  was  803,341,  an  average  of  267,780  a  year; 
while  in  1908  the  orders  were  but  62,669,  and  in  1909  but  189,360; 
and  this  year  they  probably  will  be  no  larger  than  they  were 
in  1909.  The  railway  supply  men  have  been  amply  justified,  as 
a  measure  of  self-preservation,  in  opposing  further  unfair  regu- 
lation of  railways,  for  it  has  hurt  and  is  hurting  them  more 
than  it  is  the  railways. 

Continuing,  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  says:  "In 
your  business  and  in  mine  we  are  forced  by  our  competition 
to  make  up  the  losses  of  bad  management  and  theft  from  our 
surplus,  if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one,  or  dig  into  our 
pockets  for  more  capital.  We  cannot  meet  such  exigencies  by 
advancing  prices  to  our  customers."  The  following  is  from  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  March,  1910:  "Whole- 
sale prices  in  March,  1910,  were  higher  than  at  any  time  in 
the  preceding  20  years,  being  7.5  per  cent,  higher  than  in  March, 
1909;  10.2  per  cent,  higher  than  in  August,  1908;  21.1  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  average  yearly  price  of  1900;  33.8  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  ten  years  1890  to  1899; 
and  49.2  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  yearly  price  of  1897."" 
It  is  perfectly  well-known  and  indisputable  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  Illinois  did  their  full  share  in  making  these  advances 
in  prices.  Compare  the  foregoing  with  the  following  regarding 
railway  rates  for  the  same  years,  except  for  1910,  the  official 
figure  for  which  is  not  yet  available :  The  average  rate  per 
ton  per  mile  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  was  7.63  mills,  or 
1.19  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1908;  4.66  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
1900;  9  per  cent,  lower  than  the  average  rate  for  ten  years,  1890 
to  1899;  and  4.38  per  cent,  lozt'er  than  the  average  rate  of 
1897.  Isn't  it  a  shame  how  the  manufacturers  are  prevented 
from  raising  their  prices,  while  the  railways  are  ruthlessly  rais- 
ing their  rates! 

In  another  place  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  says: 
"We  are  not  disposed  to  give  advice  or  to  criticise" ;  and  then 
it  proves  it  by  adding,  "but  we  do  feel  that  if  the  methods  which 
are  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  state  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  plants  were  applied  to  the  railways  the  savings 
would  be  so  great  that  the  stockholders  would  be  simply  over- 
whelmed." No  one  will  question  that  the  manufacturers  of  Illinois 
are  supermen.  However,  it  is  worth  noting  that  Harrington  Emer- 
son, whose  testimony  in  the  rate  advance  hearings  at  Washing- 
ton in  criticism  of  the  management  of  American  railways  has 
been  so  widely  quoted,  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  how 
much  difference  there  is  between  the  efficiency  of  the  manage- 
ment of  railways  and  other  industries:  "The  railzvays  arc  fully 
uf>  to.  if  not  ahead  of,  the  az-erage  ability."  There  is  one  respect 
in  which  the  figures  we  have  given  show  that  the  managements 
of  the  railways  are  utterly  iiiofTicicnt  ;is  compared  with  those 
of  the  manufactories  of  Illinois  and  other  states.  While  the 
manufacturers  and  jobbers,  between  them,  were  boosting  whole- 
sale prices  4^.2  per  cent.,  the  railways  were  reducing  their  rates 
4.38  per  cent.  If  the  managements  of  the  railways  were  as 
efficient  in  raising  rates  as  the  managements  of  lunnufai'turing 
concerns  arc  in  raising  prices,  wc  have  no  doubt  that  the  stock- 
holders of  the  railways  would  be   "simply  overwhelmed." 
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III  another  part  t>f  Us  rcpurt  the  Illinois  Manllliuturcr^  A»»o- 
.  latioii  nxy»,  rcfeniiiK  to  the  (ruinl»  in  the  car  department  of 
ihe  Illinois  Central;  "It  i«  not  just  to  say  that  because  such 
practices  nrc  common  amoiiR  the  ollkials  and  employees  of  one 
ro«d  the  same  is  true  a»  to  all,  but  hotv  many  of  us  are  there 
who  fjiM  rttiex'e  our  uiimis  tnl&tly  of  that  susfiUionT"  The 
'  ifKi-  meat  packiiiR  concerns  of  Chicago  all  hcloiiK  to  the  Illinoin 
Mamifaclurcrs'  Association.  They  and  their  individual  oflkcrs 
UT  under  indictment  for  haviiin  entered  into  a  conspiracy  and 
•  ■mhination  in  re»traint  of  trade  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
ut.  At  least  two  of  the  car  repair  concerns  that  arc  cli.irKcd 
\\\\\\  haviuK  been  in  collusion  witli  ofliccrs  of  the  Illinois  Ccnir.d 
111  defraiidiiitj  that  road  arc,  or  were  at  the  time,  members  of  the 
lllinoi'!  Manufacturers'  Association.  Now,  in  view  of  these 
i.ict.i.  let  us  paraphrase  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  Illinois 
Maiuifacturers'  Association:  "It  is  not  just  to  say  that  because 
-ome  members  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  have 
been  guilty  of  such  criminal  and  dishonest  practices,  the  same  is 
true  as  to  all,  but  how  many  of  us  arc  there  who  can  relieve 
uir  minds  entirely  of  that  suspicion?"  It  would  be  libelous 
Mr  us  to  reason  and  speak  thus  about  all  the  members  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association.  And  it  is  just  as  libelous 
for  this  association  to  imply  in  a  public  statement  that  because 
the  vice-president,  general  manager,  general  superintendent, 
superintendent  of  the  car  department  and  general  storekeeper 
of  one  road  have  been,  as  is  alleged,  guilty  of  frauds  against 
that  road,  the  vice-president,  general  manager,  general  super- 
intendent, superintendent  of  the  car  department  and  general 
storekeeper  of  every  other  railway  in  the  country  are  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  guilty  of  similar  practices. 

The  statement  regarding  railways  and  railway  management 
which  we  have  been  analyzing  is  typical  of  those  which  have 
been  emanating  from  the  same  source  for  years.  It  seems  that 
no  falsehood  regarding  railway  management  is  too  glaring;  no 
misrepresentation  too  injurious;  no  slander  too  outrageous,  for 
it  to  father  and  publish  to  the  world.  How  much  longer  will 
the  railway  supply  manufacturers  of  Illinois  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  an  organization  which  takes  their  money 
and  uses  it  to  injure  their  patrons  and  themselves?  How  long 
will  the  public  continue  to  read  and  believe  its  reckless  mis- 
representations? And,  finally,  how  much  longer  will  the  self- 
respecting  manufacturers  in  general  continue  to  permit  the  ma 
chinery  of  their  organization  to  be  prostituted  to  such  uses? 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
"T^HERE  are  only  three  railway  companies  in  the  United  States 
*■  earning  more  than  $100,000,000  gross.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  one  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  are  the  others.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  development  has  been  intensive;  the  Southern  Pacific's 
and  the  Atchison's  development  have  been  extensive.  Operating 
through  Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California, 
Oregon,  Nevada  and  Utah,  the  Southern  Pacific  carries  a  more 
diversified  tonnage  than  any  other  large  railway.  It  is  almost 
unique,  for  instance,  amonge  large  railways,  in  that  of  the  total 
tonnage  carried  but  2.91  per  cent,  is  bituminous  coal.  Notwith- 
standing this  characteristic  of  being  an  agricultural  road  as  con- 
trasted with  a  manufacturing  road,  the  tonnage  of  products  of 
agriculture  amount  to  19.83  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage,  while 
products  of  manufactures  amount  to  17.17  per  cent. 

The  plant  itself,  originally  a  collection  of  more  or  less  cheaply 
built  scattering  lines,  has  been  brought  up  to  modern  standards 
through  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  additions  and  better- 
ments, made  largely  from  income.  About  63  p«r  cent,  of  the 
main  line  is  laid  with  90,  80  and  7S-lb.  rails. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  was  the  culmination  of  one 
period  in  the  development  of  the  property.  For  three  years 
previous,  month  after  month  the  earnings  statement  given  out 
by  the  management  came  as  a  fresh  cause  of  wonder  to  investors 


mid  r.iilway  mtii  who  were  not  closely  in  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  Southern  I'.uiCic  management.  With  few  exceptions,  each 
month  showed  an  increase  in  gross  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  year  l»cforc,  and,  counter  to  established  precedent, 
net  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  gross.  Since  June  30, 
1910.  there  has  been  a  falling  o(T  in  gross  earnings,  without  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  operating  expenses.  A  second  glance 
at  the  names  of  the  slates  through  which  the  road  runs  is 
snfliciint  explanation  of  the  rapid  increases  in  gross.  The  total 
increase  in  population  of  the  eight  states  during  the  census 
decade  from  1900  to  1910  was  2,600,000,  an  increase  of  38  per 
cent,  over  1900;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  California,  and  in 
some  of  the  other  states,  the  territory  tributary  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  developed  more  rapidly  than  the  average  for  the  rest 
of  the  states. 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  total  operating  revenues  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  amounted  to  $124,500,000,  an  increase  of 
$13,700,000  over  1909.  Operating  expenses  amounted  to  $73,- 
500,000.  an  increase  of  $6,300,000.  After  the  payment  of  fixed 
and  other  charges,  the  company  had  a  surplus  of  $35,500,000 
avaihible  for  dividends.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  over  13  per  cent. 
on  its  outstanding  $272,700,000  stock.  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  there  is  one  source  from  which  the  company  derived  ex- 
tranrdinary  revenue  in  1910.  Through  the  declaration  of  an  extra 
dividend  on  the  VVells-Fargo  stock  owned,  which  brought  the 
Southern  Pacific  a  little  less  than  $5,000,000,  the  surplus  men- 
tioned above  was  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  "other 
income."  Subtracting  this  $5,000,000  the  company  earned  over 
11  per  cent,  on  its  stock. 

In  making  an  analysis  of  the  operations  of  a  railway  company 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  common  stock,  it  is  customary  to 
show  a  normal  maintenance  per  mile  of  line  and  per  unit  of 
equipment,  and  to  credit  the  excess  spent  by  a  given  company 
as  an  equity  enjoyed  by  the  common  stock.  These  equities, 
which  are  very  large  indeed  in  the  case  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
are  probably  the  cause  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  un- 
usually efficient  operating  organization  that  has  been  developed, 
of  the  ability  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  save  a  good  part  of  its 
increases  in  gross  for  net.  Stated  dififerently,  the  fact  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  spends  on  an  average  $3,000  per  locomotive  for 
repairs,  $900  to  $1,000  for  passenger-train  cars  and  over  $100 
for  freight-train  cars,  and  has  spent  sums  almost  as  large  in 
each  of  the  past  few  years,  does  not  mean  that  next  year  or  the 
following  year  the  equipment  will  be  in  such  good  shape  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  spend  only  $2,000  for  repairs  of  locomotives, 
etc. ;  but  what  is  actually  the  case  is  that  the  roadbed  and  the 
equipment  of  the  Southern  Pacific  are  kept  in  such  high  state  of 
efficiency  that  transportation  expenses  can  be  kept  well  in  hand, 
even  in  the  face  of  heavy  increases  in  business  handled.  This 
statement  is  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the  details  of 
operating  expenses.  In  1910  expenses  for  "maintenance."  which 
include  maintenance  of  way  and  maintenance  of  equipment,  in- 
creased $2,990,000,  or  10.36  per  cent. ;  while  expenses  for  "opera- 
tion," which  include  transportation  expenses,  traffic  expenses  and 
general  expenses,  increased  8.70  per  cent.  An  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  of  materials  affects  both  the  cost  of  operation 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  in  fairly  equal  degree.  In- 
creases in  ton  mileage  and  passenger  mileage,  unaccompanied  by 
greater  efficiency  in  operation,  increase  the  cost  of  "operation" 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  maintenance. 
This  is  obvious  if  an  extreme  example  is  taken  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. If  the  freight  density  on  a  given  mile  of  road  w-ere 
doubled,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  way  of  that  mile  might 
conceivably  increase  20  to  25  per  cent.,  but  would  certainly  not 
increase  50  per  cent.  To  handle  twice  as  much  traffic,  even 
when  applying  the  law  of  decrease  in  cost,  would  necessitate 
80  to  85  per  cent,  more  car  mileage  and  train  mileage,  with 
corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  train  crew  and  fuel. 

To   take  a  concrete  example  of  the  economics  that  may  be 
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eflFected  through  efficiencies  of  operation  and  perfection  of  road- 
bed and  equipment  from  the  1910  report  of  the  Southern  Pacific : 
Revenue  passengers  carried  one  mile  increased  by  250,000,000 
over  1909.  This  is  an  increase  of  17.17  per  cent.  The  mileage 
of  cars  in  passenger  service  increased  16,400,000,  an  increase  of 
12.32  pr  cent,  over  1909.  Tons  of  revenue  and  company  freight 
carried  one  mile  increased  758,000,000,  an  increase  of  10.51  per 
cent,  over  1909.  Locomotive  mileage,  with  freight  and  mixed 
trains,  increased  1,400.000,  or  7.16  per  cent.,  over  1909.  It  is  this 
potential  saving  in  operating  costs  that  is  the  real  equity 
created  by  the  expenditures  of  more  than  "sufficient"  sums  for 
maintenance. 

The   following  table   shows  the   unit  costs  of  maintenance   in 
1910  compared  with  1909: 

1910.  *  1909. 

'Maintenance   of  way  and   structures    per  mile $1,612  $1,474 

tRepairs   per  locomotive    3,343  2,973 

"          "       passenger-train     car     1,032  910 

"       freight-train    car     109  104 

*  Per  mile  of  all  main  tracks,  excluding  siding  and  switch  tracks. 
t  This  is  for  repairs  only,  and  does  not  include  renewals,  depreciation  or 
superintendence  charges. 

A  larger  proportion  of  total  revenue  is  derived  from  passenger- 
traffic  on  the  Southern  Pacific  than  is  the  case  with  most  large 


The  high  ton-mile  rate  is  accounted  for  by  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  low  grade  traffic,  and  by  the  comparatively  large 
proportion  of  perishable  and  other  classes  of  freight  which  move 
on  a  fast  time  schedule  and  in  consequence  take  a  high  rate. 

In  1910,  of  the  total  25,692.704  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried, 
27.68  per  cent,  was  products  of  mines;  21.12  per  cent,  was 
products  of  forests ;  19.83  per  cent,  was  products  of  agriculture ; 
17.17  per  cent,  was  manufactures;  10.18  per  cent,  was  mer- 
chandise and  miscellaneous ;  and  4.02  per  cent,  was  live  stock  and 
animal  products.  In  1910,  1,900,000  tons  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  carried.  This  is  7.37  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  carried 
and  is  an  increase  of  219,000  tons,  or  nearly  13  per  cent.,  over 
the  tonnage  in  1909.  There  is  a  notable  increase  in  the  tonnage 
of  manufactures.  In  1910  this  tonnage  totaled  4,460,000,  an  in- 
crease of  781,000  tons  over  1909.  A  good  indication  of  the  in- 
dustrial activity  in  the  territory  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  railway  carried  1,569,000  tons  of 
cement,  brick  and  lime,  an  increase  of  345,000  tons,  -or  28  per 
cent,  over  1909;  and  the  tonnage  of  stone,  sand  and  like  articles 
totaled  1,140,000  tons,  an  increase  of  856,000  tons,  or  about  67 
per  cent. 

To  finance  its  extensive  improvements  and  new  lines,  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  necessarily  a  heavy  borrower.  In  1910,  how- 
ever, the  company  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  finance  any  great 
part  of  the  advances  made  to  subsidiary  companies,  and  the 
sums  spent  on  capital  account.  There  was  $9,870,000  spent  for 
additions  and  betterments;  $12,800,000  spent  for  construction  and 
acquisition  of  new  lines  by  the  proprietary  companies ;  $6,100,000 
advanced  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Mexico; 
.$6,400,000  spent  for  terminal  property  and  other  real  estate; 
$5,970,000  for  rolling  stock.  After  making  certain  minor  deduc- 
tions, and  deducting  the  stocks  and  bonds  taken  over  in  settle- 
ment of  construction  advances,  which  were  valued  at  $9,300,000, 
the  company  spent  on  capital  account,  including  the  purchase  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  $64,880,000.  In  1909.  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  company  sold  something  over  $80,000,000  20-year  convertible 
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roads.  In  1910  the  company  earned  $40,200,000  from  passengers. 
This  is  an  irurcasc  of  $S,900,0(X)  over  1909.  'Ilie  revenue 
passengers  carried  one  mile  totaled  1,806,000,000.  The  average 
revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  was  2.188  cents  in  1910  and  2.185 
cents  in  1909.  The  average  distance  each  passenger  was  carried 
was  44. ''3  miles  last  year  as  coni|iart(l  vvilli  3"M.H  miles  the  year 
before. 

Revenue  from  freight  amounted  to  $77,000,000  in  1910.  an 
increase  of  $7,100,000  over  1900.  The  tons  of  revenue  freight 
carried  one  mile  totaled  6.629,000.000,  an  increase  of  572,800,000 
ton*.  The  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  amounted  to  1.162 
cents  last  year  and  to  1.154  cents  the  year  before.  The  average 
length  of  haul  was  i4.V42  miles  in  1910  and  256.52  miles  in  the 
year  I'W.  This  is  a  Idig  average  li.inl,  willi  a  liigii  average  ton- 
inilc  rate. 


4  per  cent,  bonds.  The  proceeds  from  all  bui  $1,0CW,01X)  of  these 
bonds  were  received  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  coiTipany  began  1910,  therefore,  with  a  large  amount  of  cash 
on  hand.  During  the  1910  fiscal  year  the  preferred  stock  was 
called  for  redemption,  and  holders  were  given  the  option  of 
receiving  cash  at  the  rate  of  115  per  cent,  or  of  exchanging  at 
par  their  preferred  for  common  stock ;  and  the  annual  report 
shows  that  almost  the  entire  amount  of  preferred  stock  was 
converted  into  common  stock,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  stock 
outstanding  was  nearly  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at 
the  beginning.  The  company  sold  $25,000,000  San  I'rancisco 
terminal  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds,  but  only  $15,000,000 
of  these  bonds  are  taken  in  the  1910  account.  On  June  1.  1910, 
$7,253,000  2-5  year  4  per  cent,  mortgage  bonds  were  paid.  The 
net   increase,  after   the   issue  of  various  amounts  of  bonds  for 
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.,;ivl  aihanors  to  coiistrnctioii  ami  other  companies,  all  show 
large  increases  in  1910  as  compared  with  1909.  While  current 
assets  decreased  hy  $11,400,000,  current  liabilities  increased  by 
$12,900,000,  and  amounted  in  1910  to  $36,000,000.  These  current 
liabilities  include  $10,900,000  borrowed  from  the  Union  Pacific. 
Since  the  accounts  for  1910  were  closed,  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
presumably  received  the  remaining  $10,000,000  on  the  $25,000,000 
San  Frarcisco  terminal  first  mortgage  bonds;  but  $10,000,000 
docs  not  go  far  with  a  company  dealing  in  such  large  sums  as 
the  Southern   Pacific,  and  with  needs  for  financing  construction 
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on  such  a  large  scale,  as  is  being  done  in  Mexico.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  under  favorable  conditions  the  Southern 
Pacific  will  probably  do  considerable  financing  in  the  near  future. 
The  Southern  Pacific  had  on  June  30  a  credit  of  $54,760,000  to 
profit  and  loss.  One  considerable  source  of  profit  during  the 
l>ast  year  was  the  sale  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  minority  holdings 


of  Wclln- Fargo  «t  Co.  ExprcM  stock.  After  the  payment  of 
the  extra  dividend  prcviou<ily  mentioned,  the  Southern  Pacific 
found  n  favorable  opportunity  for  the  aalc  of  its  express  com- 
pany stock,  and  also  Hold  its  lioldinRS  of  the  Mexican  inter- 
national Railroad  to  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  The 
profit  on  these  two  sales  ainoimled  to  over  $7,000,OOfJ. 

'I  he  construction  work  that  is  nmlcr  way  by  subsidiary  com- 
panies of  the  Southern  Pacific  is  described  in  our  (jeneral  News 
columns. 

If  we  could  apply  the  principles  of  rhetoric  to  the  criticisms 
of  an  annual  report,  it  would  be  proper  to  say  that  the  Southern 
Pacific's  report  has  unity,  mass  and  coherence  to  an  unusual 
degree.  Not  only  is  the  report  comprehensive— and  when  it  is 
said  of  a  statistical  statement  of  such  great  operations  as  arc 
carried  on  by  the  Southern  Pacific  that  it  is  comprehensive,  it  is 
high  praise— but  the  report  has  an  arrangement  and  a  structure 
that  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  well  written  essay.  To 
illustrate  by  a  single  detail:  The  table  showing  transportation 
operations  is  a  complete  exhibit  in  itself.  In  order,  the  mileage 
operated,  the  revenue,  the  expenses,  the  volume  of  business  and 
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the  essential   unit   figures   for   \oliinie   of  business   are  set  forth 
logically  in  a  simple  form. 

The    following    table    shows    the   operations    of   the  Southern 

Pacific  Company  and  proprietary  and  non-proprietary  companies 

given  in  the  form  usually  followed  in  these  comments  on  annual 
reports : 

1910.  1909. 

.\verage    mileage    operated     9,752  9,626 

Freight    revenue    $77,018,554  $69,878,880 

Passenger    revenue     40,244,856  34,345,339 

Total   operating  revenues    (rail    lines)    124,523,905  110,846,404 

Maint.  of  way  and  structures   16,098,705  14,533,135 

Maint.   of  equipment    15,808,391  14,379,762 

Traffic      2,481,186  2,069,940 

Transportation     35,658,046  32,846,193 

Total  operating  expenses   (rail   lines)    73,514,034  67,191.875 

Taxes     4,519,374  3,788,242 

Operating    income     47,238,385  40,937,534 

Gross   corporate   income    57,947,565  46,135,256 

Net  corporate  income    35,463,218  36,879,402 

Dividends      17,238,347  17,336,974 

Surplus     18,178,549  9,477,966 
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RAILWAY  CAPITALIZATION. 


December  20,  1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  articles  by  Prof.  Ripley  on  railway  capitalization  are 
very  valuable  as  showing  an  appreciation  of  the  facts  concealed 
by  the  misleading  form  in  which  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  casts  his  statistics;  but  they  are  marred 
by  the  prevailing  bias  against  the  railways  and  seemingly  re- 
flect a  personal  rancor  against  the  personality  of  the  late  Mr. 
Harriman. 

In  his  discussion  in  your  issue  of  October  28,  1910,  Prof.  Ripley 
says  : 

"Yet  a  bald  comparison  of  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way  and 
equipment  per  mile  of  line  would  be  unfair.  The  need  for  such  outlay 
varies,  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  load  of  utilization.  Maintenance, 
if  compared,  should  be  given  in  terms  of  density  of  traffic.  Thus,  in  1907, 
the  Union  Pacific  expended  $3,175  per  mile  of  line  for  maintenance  oi 
way;  the  North  Western  expended  only  $2,333.  But  the  density  of  traffic  of 
the  Union  Pacific  road  is  60  per  cent,  greater.  Maintenance  of  way  ex- 
penditure in  terms  of  100,000  ton  miles  of  freight  density  are  only  $268  for 
the  Union  Pacific,  against  $324  for  the  North  Western,  per  mxle  of  line. 
Despite  appearances,  due  regard  being  paid  to  density  of  traffic,  the.  North 
Western  is  pursuing  the  more  conservative  policy  of  the  two." 

First.  It  has  been  sixty  years  since  Lardner  pointed  out  that 
something  like  one-half  the  cost  of  track  maintenance  was  due 
to  the  effects  of  time  and  the  weather.  The  Union  Pacific  lies, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  semi-arid  region  and  the  C.  &  N.  W.  in 
a  region  of  heavy  rainfall.  Is  one  to  assume  that  this  is  not 
reflected  in  costs? 

Or,  take  such  an  item  as  material.  The  Union  Pacific  is  very 
heavily  ballasted  with  the  so-called  Sherman  gravel,  a  disin- 
tegrated granite,  possibly  the  finest  material  for  the  purpose  in 
the  United  States  and  ridiculously  cheap.  The  C.  &  N.  W.  is 
rather  lightly  ballasted  with  sand  and  gravel  recovered  from  the 
creek  beds,  burnt  clay  and  broken  stone  of  an  inferior  quality, 
is  also  used  the  poor  and  costly  resources  of  a  region  of  inhos- 
pitable geology.  Should  not  one  look  to  see  this  condition  re- 
flected in  costs? 

Second.  The  Union  Pacific  lies  upon  the  smooth  floor  of  the 
Platte  valley,  rising  by  gentle  inclination  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rockies;  the  North  Western  climbs  out  of  the  Missouri  valley 
1,500  ft.  to  an  elevated  plateau,  which  is  badly  broken  up  by 
deep  water  courses,  to  fall  off  again  into  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

If  Prof.  Ripley  will  examine  two  hundred  miles  of  the  New 
York  Central  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  and  compare  it  with 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  Pennsylvania  or  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  and  will  study  the  effects 
of  these  locations  to  the  country  side  on  the  cost  of  track  main- 
tenance, he  will  appreciate  such  differences.  '  A  line  built  across 
Boston  Common  and  one  from  Boston  to  Springfield  do  not  pre- 
sent so  great  a  contrast  as  do  the  two  which  he  puts  on  an  equal 
footing. 

Third.  Since  Mr.  Woodlock  began  the  use  of  certain  units  of 
comparison  in  his  discussion  of  the  annual  reports  of  railways 
in  the  IVall  Street  Journal,  they  have  been  used  in  many  ways 
he  must  have  been  far  from  contemplating.  One  of  the  most 
common  errors  of  his  imitators  is  to  assume  that,  if  Line  A 
spends  .$1,000  per  mile  in  maintenance,  and  Line  B  $1,200  per 
mile,  Line  A  has  been  starved,  or  this  may  be  varied  by  assum- 
ing that  Line  B  is  being  improved  by  a  diversion  of  earnings  and 
flint  a  hidden  equity  is  being  created.  Now,  the  fact  may  be  that 
all  that  is  indicated  is  the  difference  between,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
slovenly  housekeeping  and,  on  the  other,  a  painstaking,  saving 
housekeeping.  The  effect  of  such  unintelligent  criticism  must 
eventually  tend  to  discourage  good  effort  and  promote  in- 
competence. 

Now,  in  the  comparisons  of  the  expense  of  maintenance  of 
way,  the  effect  of  such  considerations  as  the  ab<jve,  and  others 


that  might  be  enumerated,  which,  moreover,  may  in  some  cases 
be  cumulative,  are  so  great  as  to  account  in  themselves  for  very 
wide  spreads  and  to  warrant  a  call  for  supporting  facts  when 
sweeping  criticisms  are  brought  forward  by  people  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  have  recently  been  over  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  There  is  no  question  at  all  of  the 
superior  condition  of  the  Union  Pacific  track.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  understood  as  disparaging  the  track  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western;  it  is  very  good  indeed,  but,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Union  Pacific,  if,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  be  possible,  would  be  economic  waste. 

I  must  conclude  that  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Ripley,  "Despite  ap- 
pearances, due  regard  being  paid  to  density  of  traffic,  the  North 
Western  in  pursuing  the  more  conservative  policy  of  the  two,"  is 
the  careless  dictum  of  the  "closet  philosopher''  and,  in  view  of 
other  expressions  in  his  article,  wonder  whether  it  owes  its 
genesis  to  a  desire  to  reflect  on  Mr.  Harriman.  president. 


RAILWAY   "MONOPOLY"   AT    CONNECTICUT    PORTS. 

Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  13,  1910. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette; 

I  thank  you  for  consideration  given  to  my  previous  letter. 
The  privilege  of  making  one  or  two  corrections  of  your  comment 
is  requested.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  enlarge  on  the  fact  that 
independent  boat  lines  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  inefficient,  though 
I  had  no  desire  to  hide  the  fact;  but,  ralher,  desired  to  show 
what  grand  results  can  be  brought  about  when  railway  interests 
and  water  traffic  affiliate.  The  absorption  of  the  different  rail- 
way lines  as  well  as  boat  lines  running  to  and  from  Connecticut 
ports  by  one  company  would  not  be  objectionable  if  the  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  harbor  properties  were  made  for  the  purpose 
(as  you  say)  "of  extension,  new  trackage  and  general  addition 
to  the  terminal  plant" ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  ports  this  is  not 
true.  You  say  further  on,  "Sometimes  the  property  has  been  im- 
proved, sometimes  not,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  con- 
trolling railway  corporations." 

New  Haven's  condition  shows  an  improvement  on  1,200  ft.  of 
dock  property  by  the  railway  company,  and  the  practical  aban- 
donment (you  inadvertently  substituted  the  word  "abundant"  for 
"abandoned"  in  my  previous  letter)  by  the  railway  company  of 
inore  dock  property  formerly  used  than  all  that  is  now  used,  both 
by  the  railway  company  and  private   interests   combined. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  harbor  frontage  in 
New  Haven  you  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  consignees  will  pay 
demurrage  on  cargoes  of  lumber  which  have  to  be  hauled  in 
order  to  place  their  cargoes  when  the  shortest  possible  distance 
has  to  be  covered.  This  being  true,  the  improvement  of  other 
property  than  that  owned  by  the  railway  company  would  be  a 
useless  waste  of  money. 

The  whole  subject  can  be  covered  in  a  few  words.  The  rail- 
way company  has  by  arrangement  of  rates  diverted  coal  and 
lumber  from  water  to  all-rail  routes  (and  at  an  admitted  loss), 
so  that  greater  terminal  facilities  are  not  required ;  and  the  dis- 
posal of  any  portion  of  this  unused  railway  property  to  private 
parties  would  indeed  be  an  innovation. 

In  reference  to  Bridgeport  your  statement  that  the  "New 
Haven  company  owned  4,440  ft.  on  the  outside  below  the  rail- 
way drawbridge"  is  true ;  and  that  4,440  ft.  would  be  worth  more 
to  Bridgeport  proper  than  all  the  rest  of  the  dock  property  now 
used.  Dock  property  is  one  thing,  but  dock  property,  properly 
located,  is  quite  another  proposition. 

New  London  has  no  dock  connection  with  the  New  Haven 
road.  An  excellent  dock  built  by  the  Eastern  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, bought  by  the  railway,  could  have  been  used  for  terminal 
purposes;   but   it   was  deliberately  disposed  of.     Why? 

E.  s.  dowe. 

rrcsidcnt.  New  Il.iven  Towing  Company. 


DccxMnu  23,  VHO 
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RECENT    DEVELOPMENTS    IN    SIGNALING. 

MS     A.     II.    KIMil),* 

III  the  p.l^t  live  years  electric  traction  has  lucii  i.ipidly  de- 
veloped, telephones  liave  been  suhstitiited  for  teleKra|ili  in  many 
sections,  locomotives  of  higher  power  and  cars  of  larger  capacity 
and  increased  streiiKth  built,  air  brake  eniciciicy  improved,  Rreater 
attention  tlian  ever  before  K'vcn  to  the  manufacture  of  rails,  tiic 
improvciKCnt  of  fastenings,  preservation  of  ties,  and  the  general 
hettcrnient  of  the  permanent  way,  but  in  no  branch  of  railway 
cuRinecring  and  operation,  except  in  government  regulations, 
has  such  a  revolution  been  accomplished  and  such  progress  made 
as  in  the  signaling  of  the  trunk  lines  of  America. 

The  development  of  the  motor  signal  operating  at  low  volt- 
ages, and  particularly  of  the  top  post  mechanism  applying  the 
power  directly  at  the  point  required,  has  enabled  us  to  place  our 
distant  signals  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  give  proper  advance 
warning  to  approaching  fast  trains,  while  removing  the  danger 
of  mal.uljustment  inherent  in  the  old  wire-connected  signals; 
while  electric  back  locks  insure  against  dangerous  complications 
in  the  rare  event  of  false  clear  failures.  Approach  locking  in- 
sures against  errors  of  practice,  in  the  event  of  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  signal  operator  to  change  a  route  after  clear  sig- 
nals have  been  displayed.  In  the  automatic  field  improved  ap- 
paratus has  reduced  failures,  and,  notably,  the  development  of 
alternating  current  apparatus  has  practically  eliminated  that  class 
of  false  clear  indications,  due  to  stray  currents  closing  the  track 
relays  (which  are  the  basis  of  operation  of  all  improved  auto- 
matic work),  at  the  same  time  providing  more  rugged  mechanism, 
as  near  as  we  can  estimate,  probably  cutting  down  operating  ex- 
penses considerably,  if  the  same  energy  is  used  to  operate  and 
light  signals,  dispensing  as  it  docs  with  the  care  of  oil  lamps 
and  storage  or  primary  batteries. 

The  development  of  manual  controlled  block  systems  has  en- 
abled us  to  operate  entirely  by  signal,  without  the  use  of  train 
orders,  on  single  track,  with  practically  the  same  safety  as  is 
insured  by  the  employment  of  the  stafif,  or  staff  and  tablet  sys- 
tem, but  without  the  delays  made  necessary  by  these  cumbersome 
methods,  thereby  greatly  increasing  our  facility  of  movement. 

The  perfecting  of  electric  and  electro-pneumatic  interlocking 
has  made  possible  the  control  of  signals  and  switches  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  center  of  operation,  and  this  has  required  in  turn 
the  development  of  electric  route  locking,  so  that  not  only  are 
switches  prevented  from  moving  immediately  under  trains,  but 
are  locked  by  the  approach  of  a  train  throughout  its  entire  route 
to  the  next  signal,  and  are  released  in  turn  immediately  on  its 
passage,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  a  simple  method,  in  either 
direction,  depending  upon  the  direction  of  movement  of  the  train 
— that  is,  if  a  signal  is  cleared  for  an  eastbound  train,  the  en- 
trance of  such  a  train  upon  such  a  route  will  hold  all  switches 
in  front  of  it  and  release  them  as  it  passes,  and  the  clearing  of 
a  signal  for  a  westbound  train  will  lock  all  switches  in  the  route, 
and  the  train  will  release  them  in  reverse  order  on  its  passage. 
This  development  has  added  tremendously  to  the  safety  of  our 
large  terminals,  and,  incidentally,  as  the  track  circuits  are  in- 
stalled, they  have  been  utilized  to  introduce  the  semi-automatic 
feature  in  terminal  stations,  by  which  all  signals  are  restored  to 
the  normal  position  by  the  passage  of  the  train,  a  still  further 
safeguard,  utterly  out  of  all  question  ten  years  ago,  and  at- 
tempted with  trepidation  first,  I  believe,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  some  four  years  ago. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  enlarge  upon  the  engineer- 
ing features  of  the  profession  this  evening,  which  require  that  a 
well-equipped  signal  engineer  shall  be  a  good  mechanical  and  a 
good  electrical  engineer  in  one,  but  it  is  rather  my  aim  to  set 
forth  a  few  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  indications  to  be 
given  and  the  aspects  to  be  displayed  to  the  engineman,  the 
mastery  of  which  makes  it  requisite  that  a  signal  engineer  should 

*  Signal  engineer,  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  From  a  paper  read  before 
the  Canadian   Railway  Club,   Montreal,  November,   1910. 


also  be  a  niiKlity  good  traiisport.'ition  man,  and,  finally,  consider- 
able  of  a  pHychologist. 

'Ihc  disk  signal,  requiring  very  little  force  for  its  operation, 
was  the  first  type  of  aut(;inatic  signal.  Broadly,  it  consisted  of 
two  kinds,  the  simple  magnet  and  the  clockwork.  The  well- 
known  Hall  disk  was  the  simplest  probably  ever  designed,  con- 
sisting of  a  magnet  and  a  rotating  armature.  A  number  of 
roads,  pioneers  in  automatic  signaling,  being  equipped  with  such 
signals  before  the  motor  signal  was  perfected,  have  continued 
the  installation  of  such  types,  but  the  general  trend  on  most 
roads  is  to  supplant  them  by  semaphore  signals.  »  •  •  The 
fact  is  recognized  that  the  semaphore  is  a  favorite  to  such  an 
extent  that  any  scheme  for  a  system  to  be  universally  adopted 
must  be  foundecl  upon  it  as  a  basis. 

About  12  years  ago  the  yellow  light  was  developed  for  the 
iiiglit  caution  iiulication,  and  since  then  almost  half  the  mileage 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  adopted  green  for  the  night 
clear  indication  in  fixed  signals,  and  all  but. two  or  three  roads 
comprising  this  mileage  are  using  yellow  for  caution. 

The  upper-quadrant  arm  has  only  been  strongly  advocated 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  on  February  1,  1910  (the  last  date 
at  which  I  compiled  the  information),  out  of  255,357  miles  of 
roads  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  I  found  as  follows : 

UILES. 
Lines    of    road    on    which    it    was    adopted    for    all    new    work    and 

renewals    69,634 

Lines  on   which  it  was  used  in   part 16,152 

Total    85,786 

while  lines  of  only  65,520  miles  advised  they  contemplated  no 
change,  leaving  12,000  odd  considering  the  change  and  92,000 
miles  not  reporting.  Since  then  the  movement  has  advanced 
rapidly,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  half  the  total  mileage 
referred  to  will  instal  the  upper  quadrant  for  new  work  and  re- 
newals in  the  next  year  or  two.  Without  question,  this  common- 
sense  arrangement  will  eventually  be  universally  adopted. 

Closely  connected  with  the  movement  for  the  use  of  the  upper- 
quadrant  is  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  three-position 
signaling. 

At  interlocking  our  practice  is,  I  believe  without  exception 
(at  least  in  the  United  States),  to  have  the  top  arm  govern  the 
main  running  track,  and  the  second,  and  sometimes  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  arms,  to  govern  to  diverging  tracks,  while  on 
thick  lines  where  automatic  signals  are  used  the  home  block 
signal  is  the  top  arm  and  the  distant  for  the  next  home  signal 
is  mounted  below  it,  so  that  at  interlockings  one  arm  governs 
the  sraight  track,  and  at  the  block  signal  two  arms  must  be  ob- 
served together.  Further,  at  interlockings  where  advance  sig- 
nals are  used,  it  is  the  practice,  if  the  advance  signal  is  at  stop, 
to  show  caution  at  the  distant  and  clear  at  the  home,  which  has 
led  to  disaster.  Both  these  confections  in  practice  are  remedied 
by  the  use  of  three-position  signaling.  Only  one  arm  is  used  on 
the  automatic  signal,  except  when  it  is  also  used  as  a  distant 
for  an  interlocking,  and  arms  are  only  added  where  divergences 
occur,  as  at  interlockings.  All  lights  except  the  governing  ones 
are  red,  so  that  two  lights  do  not  give  conflicting  information 
concerning  the  movement  to  be  made.  The  arm  at  horizontal 
(red  light)  indicates  stop;  inclined  upward, 45  degrees  (yellow 
light)  indicates  next  signal  at  stop;  and  upward  90  degrees 
(green  light)  proceed,  next  signal  at  caution  or  proceed ;  in  this 
way  governing  trains  by  the  position  of  the  arm  rather  than  by 
its  shape,  a  decided  improvement  over  the  present  practice,  in 
which  a  fish-tail  arm  horizontal  means  caution  and  a  square  end 
arm  stop,  the  shape  being  difficult  to  distinguish  at  high  speeds. 

So  far,  we  have  regarded  a  single  arm  as  the  entire  signal, 
as  does  the  standard  code,  which  provides  no  indications  or 
aspects  for  "diverge  from  the  main  track."  Obviously,  therefore, 
it  is  incomplete. 

In  practice,  of  course,  as  previously  stated,  we  have  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  arms.  Many  roads  attempt  to  signal  routes;  others 
cover  all  diverging  routes  by  the  use  of  one  additional  arm. 
This  carries  with  it  a  reduction  of  speed,  and  while  not  so  stated 
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in  orders,  etc.,  we  have  really  for  years  been  using  at  interlockings 
what  is  known  as  speed  signaling — that  is,  top  arm  for  main 
track  (high  speed),  second  arm  for  diverge  (low  speed),  for  it  is 
obvious  that  with  such  an  arrangement  it  is  only  safe  to  permit  a 
speed  which  will  be  safe  and  proper  by  the  most  unfavorable 
route.  When  such  a  signal  governs  to  main  running  passenger 
tracks  and  also  against  the  normal  current  of  traffic,  or  into 
sidings,  and  is  habitually  used  by  high-speed  trains,  the  habit 
gradually  forms  of  running  at  higher  than  the  authorized  speed, 
and  if  sometime  a  different  route  is  set,  serious  results  may  en- 
sue. This  is  particularly  the  case  when  long  cross-overs  or  turn-' 
outs  are  installed,  over  which  a  movement  at  40  to  50  miles  an 
hour  is  permissible,  hence  the  practice  is  rapidly  developing  of 
using,  at  points  where  the  routes  may  be  changed,  as  at  inter- 
lockings, three  arms,  the  top  one  for  the  through  high-speed 
route,  the  second  for  the  medium-speed  route  (that  is,  over  Nos. 
15  to  20  cross-overs  and  turn-outs),  and  the  third  arm  for  low- 
speed  routes,  giving  it  clear  if  the  route  is  set  over  a  short  turn- 
out to  a  main  running  track,  with  next  signal  in  the  route  at 
proceed,  if  within  braking  distance,  and  in  the  caution  position 
if  the  train  may  only  proceed  through  the  interlocking  limits. 
An  additional  function  is  also  given  to  this  arm  in  the  caution 
position,  namely,  that  of  admitting  trains  to  an  occupied  track 
within  the  interlocking  limits,  using  it  in  lieu  of  the  hand  signal 
required  by  present  practice,  if  the  signals  are  semi-automatic, 
and  thus  assuring  the  runner  that  the  switches  are  properly  set 
and  locked.  It  has  been  the  general  practice  to  space  the  upper 
arms  about  6  ft.  apart,  and  the  lower  arm  about  twice  that  dis- 
tance below  the  second  arm.  It  is  now  recommended  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  to  have  the  spacing 
approximately  equal,  in  which  case  it  will  probably  be  advisable 
to  make  the  lower  light  of  a  color  other  than  red  for  greater 
distinction. 

A  general  rule  requires  that  a  train  must  stop  if  a  signal  is 
improperly  displayed,  or  if  a  signal  is  not  displayed  where  one 
should  be  shown,  but  this  rule  is  difficult  of  enforcement.  For 
instance,  if  one,  two,  three,  or  perhaps  four  lights  should  be 
displayed,  and  one  is  extinguished,  an  engineman  must  think 
quickly  to  keep  out  of  trouble.  He  may  mistake  a  four-light 
signal,  with  the  top  light  out  and  the  second  light  clear,  as  a 
clear  main  track  signal,  etc.  Again,  if  it  is  a  one-light  signal, 
and  that  light  extinguished,  the  particular  spot  of  darkness  at 
which  the  train  should  stop  is  not  easily  located.  In  the  present 
satisfactory  development  of  signal  lamps,  cases  of  extinguished 
lights  are  rare ;  but  they  do  occur,  and  it  is  generally  felt  chat  an 
engineer  should  have  two  chances,  as  the  extinguishing  of  both 
lights  in  any  one  signal  is  very  unusual,  unless  electric  lights 
are  used.  Again,  it  is  felt  that  if  the  same  number  of  lights 
were  displayed  on  every  signal,  the  absence  of  any  of  the  lights 
would  be  instantly  detected.  The  ideal  for  economy  would  be 
one  light  on  each  signal,  but  obviously  this  is  impracticable. 
The  ideal  for  safety  would  be  so  many  lights  that  at  least  one 
would  always  be  burning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  equip- 
ping each  switch  target  with  two  or  three  lights  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. As  a  compromise,  the  following  has  been  suggested 
and  put  into  effect  more  or  less  completely  on  a  number  of  roads, 
with  the  hope  that  eventually  the  various  practices  may  develop 
into  a  uniform  system : 

Facing  switches  on  high-speed  tracks  to  be  cquip|)i-(l  with  high 
distant  swhch  signals  having  two  lights. 

The  switch-stands  themselves  to  be  short  and  equipped  with 
one  light. 

All  iiigh  signals  to  have  two  lights  of  long  range,  the  low- 
speed  arm  to  be  equipped  with  a  short-range  light. 

This  will,  in  effect,  result  in  two  lights  on  all  high  signals  gov- 
erning high-speed  trains,  and  one  light  on  all  low  signals  gov- 
erning low-speed  trains. 

Taking  advant.ige  of  this  principle,  the  signals  are  divided  into 
three  clascs :  "Stop  and  stay."  "Stop  and  proceed."  and  "Stop 
antl  invcstigalc."     Under  "stop  and  stay"  arc  classified  all  man- 


ual block  and  interlocking  signals,  the  two  lights  being  placed 
one  above  the  other  and  the  arms  square-ended.  Under  "stop 
and  proceed"  are  classified  distant  signals  of  all  kinds  (which 
require  no  stop)  and  all  automatic  signals,  at  which  the  train 
must  stop  and  if  the  way  is  seen  to  be  clear  may  then  proceed, 
the  two  lights  being  placed  in  a  diagonal  line,  and  the  arms  hav- 
ing ends  pointed.  Under  "stop  and  investigate"  are  the  switch 
targets  and  similar  signals  or  signs.  In  order  to  differentiate 
between  a  red  switch  light,  which  may  be  passed  after  stopping, 
and  a  light  at  a  dwarf  signal  or  a  derail  which  is  open,  which 
may  not  be  so  passed,  it  is  proposed  to  make  these  latter 
purple  for  the  stop  indication.  By  the  use  of  this  color  also 
dwarf  signals  will  not  be  mistaken  for  train  tail  lights  or  flag- 
men. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  make  the  siding  and  yard  switches 
lunat  white  when  set  for  ladder  or  straight  track,  and  yellow  for 
the  reversed  position,  retaining  the  red  and  green  for  main  line 
indications.  There  remains  still  to  be  provided  a  permissive 
signal  and  a  block  office  closed  sign.  Several  roads,  notably  the 
Pennsylvania,  give  a  permissive  signal  in  manual  block  terri 
tory,  which  permits  their  heavy  freights  to  enter  an  occupied 
block  without  entirely  stopping.  At  present  this  is  given  by  the 
home  or  advance  signal  in  the  caution  position,  but  it  is  felt  that 
such  diverse  information  all  conveyed  by  one  aspect  is  confusing, 
and  that  some  other  means  should  be  adopted.  It  is  proposed 
to  use,  instead  of  the  yellow  light  alone,  a  reflecting  lamp  show- 
ing yellow  and  lunar  white  in  a  horizontal  line  about  1  ft.  apart 
on  centers,  with  a  circular  disk  attached  to  the  blade. 

There  are  in  use  several  schemes  for  designating  "block  office 
closed."  Arms  are  cleared  and  lights  extinguished,  or  arms  are 
cleared  and  lights  left  burning,  or  arms  are  left  at  stop  and  lights 
extinguished,  and  when  permissive  block  is  operated,  confusion 
is  avoided  only  by  the  use  of  established  rules.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  idea  of  having  the  signal  itself  indicate  the  con- 
ditions, it  has  been  proposed  to  use  removable  arms,  and,  when 
the  office  is  closed  at  night,  to  display  two  lunar  white  lights  on 
a  horizontal  plane,  about  2  ft.  apart,  on  the  signal  mast. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  aspect  of  the  signal 
has  been  considered  in  its  entirety,  as  presented  to  the  engineman, 
rather  than  in  its  component  parts,  as  treated  in  the  Standard 
Code,  and  much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  so 
arranging  it  that  two  separate  signals  located  close  together  may 
not  be  read  as  one  signal,  giving  different  information. 

For  the  past  five  years  Committee  No.  10  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  has 
been  working  on  this  subject  of  aspects,  and  until  a  year  or  so 
ago  was  most  harmonious.  Since  then  some  of  the  members 
operating  their  railways  have  felt  that,  while  the  system  outlined 
was  applicable  to  the  trunk  lines  east  of  Chicago,  it  was  too 
elaborate  and  expensive  for  their  own  requirements.  They  differ 
from  the  majority  of  the  committee  substantially  in  only  two 
fundamentals.  First,  they  believe  there  should  be  only  four 
indications:  "stop  and  stay,"  "stop  and  proceed,"  "caution,"  and 
"proceed,"  caution  covering  "train  in  block,"  "diverge  from  main 
track."  "next  signal  at  stop."  "bad  track  ahead."  or  any  other 
condition  where  caution  is  required.  This  would  mean  that  any 
train  receiving  a  caution  signal  must  reduce  speed  at  once  and 
proceed  at  low  speed,  looking  out  for  some  danger  or  stop  signal 
ahead,  and  be  absolutely  restricted  as  to  speed  until  the  next 
.■iigiial  was  reached,  regardless  of  what  the  conditions  actually 
might  be.  For  instance,  even  if  the  route  was  set  over  a  long 
cross-over  with  the  next  signal  clear  (a  route  which  could  safely 
be  taken  at  45  to  50  miles  an  hour),  the  train  must  crawl  along 
because  the  same  signal  at  the  same  place  might,  next  time,  indi- 
cate the  train  was  headed  into  a  siding  or  an  occupieil  main 
track. 

In  the  minds  of  the  majority,  this  practice  would  restrict  train 
movement,  while  our  desire  is  to  facilitate  it  as  much  as  possible 
by  the  use  of  signals,  and  not  to  tell  an  engineman  to  use  caution 
when  It  is  not  required ;  for  it  is  human  nature,  if  we  are  told 
day  after  day  to  run  cautiously,  and  find  no  reason  for  such  re- 
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strit-tion.  to  take  it  fur  ({raiiti-il  that  lla-  i  i>ntlili<>iis  arc  a»  usual, 
aiul  "liit  her  up,"  rules  to  llic  contrary  DutwitlistaiiiliiiK. 

Uiir  (il)jcct  is  Id  so  nrrnngc  the  signals  that  they  may  accord 
with  the  rules  tu  such  nil  extent  ns  to  ninkc  the  observance  of  the 
latter  almost  instinctive,  rather  than  rciiuiriiiK  an  cfTort  of 
memory  under  varying  conditions. 

The  second  fundamental  (of  these  west-of-ChicaKo  nuiij  is 
that  one  signal  governs  only  to  the  next,  and  that,  it  a  distant 
signal  shows  clear,  the  engineer  is  not  thereby  told  that  it  Mie;ins 
proceed,  next  signal  at  proceed,  but  rather  that  it  may  be  at 
stop,  riic  logical  result  of  this  is  that  a  distant  signal  at  caution 
would  mean  "reduce  speed  at  once  and  look  out  for  immediate 
troul)le,"'  and  a  distant  signal  at  clear,  "proceed,  prepared  to  stoj) 
at  the  home  signal,  which  may  be  against  you."  That  is,  of 
course,  if  the  road  is  operated  on  a  conscrvati\e  and  safe  basis. 
With  one-mile  blocks  and  trains  scheduled  at  ()0  miles  an  hour, 
how  many  would  make  time? 

The  fact  that  several  roads  have  adopted  tiie  priiKi[>al  a^-pccts 
suggested  by  the  committee  and  that  they  are  operating  success- 
fully, having  the  testimony  of  their  cnginemen  that  former  con- 
fusion is  eliminated,  and  that  the  new  system  is  easier  to  learn 
and  remember  than  the  old,  is  sufficient  refutation  of  the  plea 
that  it  is  so  complicated  that  no  one  can  learn  it,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  a  majority  of  the  committee  is  that  the  new  scheme 
is  applicable  to  lines  of  either  heavy  or  thin  traffic;  tells  the 
engineer  the  truth,  relieves  him  of  the  tension  of  continually 
guessing  what  "'caution"  means  at  each  particular  place,  and, 
finally,  not  only  safeguards  traffic  to  a  greater  extent  than  for- 
merly, but  also  expedites  it  to  a  degree  before  unknown. 

The  impression  is  abroad  that  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  Central  lines  arc  great  four-track  trunks,  rich  and  power- 
ful, and  that  they  can  afford  systems  which  would  bankrupt  the 
thin  lines.  I  can  speak  for  the  Pennsylvania  alone,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  money  for  signaling  is  not  easy  to  get,  and  that 
we  have  quite  a  mileage  of  other  than   four-track  lines. 

Let  me  read  you  a  few  statistics  compiled  within  the  past  year : 

rcnnsyltania  Railroad   (including  P.  B.  &   IV.,  N.  C.  and   IV.  J.  &  5.) 
Miles  of  Road   Equipped  with   Block  System. 

Miles  of 
Road. 

Single  track-    3,497 

Double   track    1,230 

Three  track    109 

Four   track    456 


Total 


5.294 


Total 

Non- 

Non- 

Automatic. 

Automatic. 

Total. 

Block. 

1.698 

1.698 

1,798 

156 

1,037 

1,193 

36 

7 

52 

60 

49 

206 

226 

432 

23 

370 

3,014 

3,385 

1,908 

Single  Track  Lines  en  which  Block  System  Is  Used,  and  Average  Number 


From 


of    Train    Movements   Daily. 


To 


Reading    Pottsvil 


36.0 

.Lock    Haven    54.2 


Average 

daily 

movements 

one  way. 

15 

18 

8—11 


5 
13—18 
10—11 


k 


Vail 

Vail   Osceola   June 19.2 

Lewisburg    Bellefonte     58.4 

Columbia    Frederick    68.2 

Lewistown    June Selinsgrove   June 44.6 

Sodus   Point' Stanley    34.0 

Williamsport Elmira     73.5 

Hinsdale Rochester    98.6 

Oil     City Olean     113.6                      15—16 

Buffalo    Oil   City    136.6                       9—13 

Driftwood    Red    Bank    110.0                       7—15 

Perryville   Columbia    42.9                       8 —  9 

Wawa Oxford    31.0                                9 

Fohnsonburg   Clermont     19.8                                2 

Ridgway   Falls  Creek    27.2                                5 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  our  conditions  are  not  so  differ- 
ent from  those  of  other  roads. 

The  points  in  dispute  have  been  submitted  for  decision  to  the 
Committee  on  Transportation  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion. It  is  expected  it  will  reach  a  decision  in  the  near  future. 
If  this  is  done,  the  report  of  the  committees  on  Signaling  of  the 
Railway  Signal  Association  and  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  will  doubtless  be  recast 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Committee  on  Transportation, 
and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  the  committee  may  get  together 
and  evolve  a  system  which  can  be  recommended  by  all  three 
associations  for  adoption ;  and  can  be  put  in  use  on  all  the  rail- 
ways of  the  American  continent,  to  the  end  that  we  may  not 


only  have  uniformity  and  intcrchanKcability  of  material  with  all 
its  bcnclils  of  economy  and  guick  delivery,  but  that  our  engine- 
men  m.iy  rim  over  cjur  various  roads,  or  shift  from  one  road  to 
another,  without  the  danger  of  their  encountering  a  new  system, 
mi.stakcniy  interpreted  perhaps,  by  sudden  mental  reversion  to 
the  (jld  system  of  difTerint  nieannig  under  which  they  had  been 
.'iccustonied  to  operate. 

.\nswering  a  (piestion  Mr.  Rudrl  said: 

\Vc  have  an  installation  of  about  14  miles  on  the  Western  di- 
vision, running  west  from  Williamsport  to  Krie,  of  single-track 
manual  controlled  signaling.  We  have  had  it  in  service  for  some 
three  year's.  We  use  the  permissive  block  for  following  trains. 
While  we  could  Iniild  a  second  track,  the  present  location  is  not 
favorable,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  double-track  line  would 
be  very  expensive.  The  system  is  so  arranged  that,  if  a  train  en- 
ters a  block,  no  signal  may  be  given  in  the  opposite  direction  until 
the  train  clears  the  block,  either  by  passing  through  or  by  entering 
a  passing  siding,  and  then  only  when  the  train  is  in  to  clear  and 
the  switch  locked,  but  a  permissive  signal  may  be  given  for  a 
following  freight,  absolute  block  being  used  for  passenger  trains. 
.'\fter  a  train  is  locked  in  on  a  siding  it  cannot  get  out  until  a 
following  train  has  passed  the  switch,  and  the  switch  is  un- 
locked by  the  operator,  or  until  an  opposing  train  has  passed  the 
meeting  point.  It  is  not,  however,  necessarily  held  on  the  siding 
until  the  trains  referred  to  have  passed  entirely  out  of  the  block. 
It  is  practically  the  same  thing  that  we  are  using  between  Broad 
street  station  and  the  Schuylkill  river,  Philadelphia,  where  we 
operate  eight  tracks  in  either  direction.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
a  great  development,  and  I  do  not  believe  our  people  would  think 
of  putting  in  a  staff  in  place  of  this  lock  and  block  system. 


VAN    HORN-ENDSLEY    SPARK    ARRESTER. 


In  the  self-cleaning  smokebox  the  flow  necessary  to  carry 
the  cinders  from  the  tubes  and  through  the  screen  is  created  by 
contracting  the  passageway  under  the  diaphragm,  thus  producing 
a  high  velocity.  Of  the  so-called  force  created  by  the  vacuum 
in  the  smokebox,  practically  one-third  is  used  in  drawing  the 
combustion  gases  and  cinders  through  the  tubes,  one-third  is 
used  in  drawing  them  under  the  diaphragm  plate,  leaving  but 
one-third  to  act  as  a  combustion  force  in  the  firebox.  The  ob- 
jections to  present  conditions  in  the  smokeboxes  of  locomotives 
are  a  retsricted  flow  of  air  through  the  firebox  due  to  the  ob- 
struction of  the  diaphragm  and  screen ;  the  uneven  draft  when- 
ever the  screen  becomes  clogged  through  the  nature  of  coal 
burned  or  moisture  from  a  leaky  flue ;  the  escape  of  live  cinders 
or  sparks  from  the  stack  which  are  taken  prima-facie  evidence 
for  large  claims  for  fire  losses  which  occur;  the  annoyance  to 
passengers  and  the  heavy  wear  upon  the  car  seat  and  floor  cover- 
ing from  the  flying  cinders. 

The  remedy  for  the  troubles  enumerated  is  almost  entirely  a 
question  of  a  more  direct,  freer  draft  without  plates  and  screens 
to  obstruct  it,  but  at  the  same  time  collecting  the  cinders  so  that 
none  \\'\\\  be  discharged  from  the  stack. 

The  Van  Horn-Endsley  spark  arrester  is  the  final  result  of 
numerous  tests  using  the  centrifugal  principle.  The  device  was 
perfected  in  a  dummy  boiler  at  Purdue  University,  at  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  and  then  through  the  courtesy  of  Robert  Quayle,  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
was  placed  on  locomotive  No.  395.  This  locomotive  was 
taken  to  Purdue  University  and  a  series  of  runs  made  on  the 
testing  plant  in  July  and  September,   1910. 

Numerous  spark  arresters  have  been  invented  and  patented  in 
the  effort  to  kill  the  live  spark  or  lengthen  the  path  of  travel  to 
break  up  and  deaden  the  cinder.  The  objection  to  them  has 
been  in  the  use  of  plates,  screens  and  other  obstructions  to  the 
draft  which  interfere  with  the  steaming  of  the  locomotive.  The 
Van  Horn-Endsley  spark  arrester  has  an  open  passageway  for 
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the  gases  without  a  screen  to  clog  or  plates  to  deaden  the  draft. 
In  fact  the  test  runs  indicate  that  the  steaming  power  of  a  loco- 
motive will  be  more  uniform  than  with  the  present  apparatus. 

This  new  spark  arrester,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  has  the  usual  ex- 
haust nozzle  underneath  the  smokestack,  but  located  at  the  very 
front  end  of  the  smokebox.  There  is  a  spiral  diaphragm  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  tube  sheet.     This  directs  the  current  of 


vents  them  falling  into  the  current  of  gases  flowing  through  the 
thimble  to  the  smokestack. 

Nearly  uniform  velocity  is  maintained  in  the  flow  of  combus- 
tion gases  and  cinders  through  the  tubes  as  is  shown  by  the  table 
( Fig.  2)  taken  from  the  tests  made  with  the  dummy  boiler.  It 
is  expected  that  the  spiral  diaphragm  will  keep  all  the  flues 
from  clogging. 


Fig.  1 — VanHorn-Endsley  Spark  Arrester. 

The  illustration   is  lengthened  to  show  the  several  parts;  it  is  more  compact 
in  actual  practice. 

combustion  gases  around  the  inside  shell  of  the  smokebox. 
Through  centrifugal  action  the  cinders  and  heavy  matter  are 
thrown  to  the  outside  and  foU'^w  the  shell  until  they  fall  in  the 
hopper  at  the  bottom.  At  the  lowest  point  of  the  diaphragm  is 
an  opening  which  allows  the  heaviest  cinders  to  flow  through 
and  into  the  hopper  without  affecting  the  current  of  the  large 
vohtme  of  gases.  This  avoids  reducing  the  throat  in  the  dia- 
phragm in  order  to  get  a  velocity  great  enough  to  carry  all  heavy 
cinders  around  the  inner  surface  of  the  smokebox. 

A  baffle-plate  is  placed  just  behind  the  nozzle  with  a  circular 
opening  in  the  center.  .\  thimble  in  this  opcninc;  extends  towards 
the  rear.  The  baffle-plate  will  stop  any  of  the  lighter  cinders  that 
may  not  have  dropped  into  the  hopper,  while  the  thimble  pre- 


Fig.  2 — Chart  of  the  Tube  Sheet. 

Tubes  ConWining  Pitot  Tube  Readings  in  \'elocity  of  Air  in  Feet 

I-etter.  Inches  of  Water.  ,  Per  Minute. 

A    7    3475 

B    75 3500 

C     80 3600 

D    85 3700 

E     90 3800 

F     95 3900 

G     1.00 4000 

H    1. 10 4150 

In  a  locomotive  the  device  can  be  built  more  compactly  than  is 
sliown  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  kngthcned  to  better  illustrate  the  sev- 
eral parts.  Drawings  are  being  made  for  a  61-in.  smokebox. 
The  proportions  will  be :  From  tube  sheet  to  end  of  spiral  dia- 
phragm, 40  in. ;  middle  chamber  to  baffle-plate,  20  in. ;  front 
chamber,  34  in. — total,  94  in.  New  construction  and  some  types 
of  locomotives  will  locate  the  hopper  behind  the  saddle,  as  shown 
in   Fig.   1.     For  the  al)ovc  condition  the  hopper  will  be  located 
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Fig.  3 — VanHorn-Endiley   Spark    Arrester  a»   Applied    to   Chicago   4    North    Western    Locomotive   395. 
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ilic  siiinUt'liiix,  or  c'liaiiibcr  A.  'I  lie  lioitoin  oi  this  intidc  Mack  i« 
licti  Hliapfil  and  is  24  in.  in  dianicu-r.  'I'lic  no//.lc  i*  located  di- 
rccily  under  tlic  slack  aru!  ilie  exhaust  steam  is  carried  from 
under  tlie  saddle  liy  means  of  iwo  passaKes  as  shown.  The  cen- 
ter line  iif  the  saddle  is  I)  I),  In  other  worfjs,  the  no/zlc  and 
st;iek  were  moved  61  in.  forward  of  their  ordinary  positions  and 
the  opininK  to  the  exhaust  no/zle  base  is  capped  hy  •''  p'ati-.  new 


Fig.  A — Front  View  of  the   Smoke-box  of  Locomotive   No.  395, 
Chicago   &    North   Western. 


o(  tlic  .American  type.   Xo.   .\,W.^ 
nioti\e  were  as  follow.s  : 


Tlif    ilinuT.sirms   ul   the    loci 


W'oiglit    on     drivers .^  I  ..l.'i.i  11). 

Tot.ll    wciiiht    of    locomrtivc >S2.300  lb. 


Niiniht-r    of    tuhc 

Di.Tinctcr    of    tulics 

Length    of    tubes 

Ile.-itiiig    surface    of   tubes... 
Ile.'itiiig    !>urf,ice    of    firebox. 

Tot.ll     heating    surface 

Length   of    iirebox 

Width    of    firebox 

(irate    area     

.\veragc    diameter    of    driver 

niameter     of     cylinders 

Length    of    stroke 


140 

2  in. 
144  in. 
800  sq.  ft. 
115.9sq.  ft. 
995.9  sq.  ft. 

66  in. 

35.5  in. 

16.27  sq.  ft. 

59.9  in. 

17  in. 


The  front  end  consists  of  what  might  be  called  three  chambers. 
.\s  siiown  in  the  drawing,  Fig.  3,  these  are  designated  by  the 
letters  A,  P.  and  C.  Chamber  A  takes  itp  38  in.  of  the  front 
end.  In  its  center  is  located  the  stack,  which  is  made  up  of  two 
parts,  the  ordinary  cast  iron  outside  stack  being  4  ft.  high,  into 
which    is    riveted    an    inside    stack    which    prnjccts    12    in.    into 


Fig.   5 — Youghiogheny   Coal.     Cinders   Caught   in    Hopper. 
Run    No.  32. 

openings  being  made  into  the  exhaust  passage  under  the  saddle. 
From  this  point  the  steam  was  carried  to  the  new  position  of  the 
nozzle.     The  si/e  of  the  nozzle  tip  was  4  1/16  in. 

Separating  chamber  A  from  chamber  B  is  a  large  circular  plate 
F,  F.  in  the  center  of  which  is  an  opening  22  in.  in  diameter,  and 
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projecting  out  from  this  opening  into  chamber  B  is  a  collar  10  in. 
long  having  the  same  diameter  as  the  opening  in  plate  E  E.  This 
opening  is  the  only  connection  between  chamber  A  and  chamber  B. 
At  the  bottom  of  chamber  B  is  located  a  hopper  which  projects 


.m:- .. 


Fig.  6 — Youghiogheny   Coal   Loss  Through  Stack. 
Run   No.  32. 

24  in.  down  from  the  smokebo.K  and  has  a  slide  in  the  bottom 
for  opening  and  cleaning  out.  At  the  back  of  chamber  B  is  lo- 
cated a  spiral  diaphragm  of  one  revolution  which  diaphragm 
separates  chamber  B  from  chamber  C,  chamber  C  being  that  part 


Fig.  7 — Lignite   (Wyoming)   Coal    Cinders   Caught   In    Hopper. 
Run    No.  30. 

of  the  smokcbox  ju.^t  in  front  f>f  the  tube  sheet  (i.  Ibis  (ii;i 
phragni  consists  of  a  spiral  plate,  the  periphery  of  which  follows 
the  inside  wall  nS  the  smokcbox  and  advances  during  imc  revo- 
lution an  amount  which  is  equal  to  30  in.      1  hr  in.sidc  ed^e  of  this 


spiral  diaphragm  follows  the  outside  wall  of  a  5-in.  tube  in  the 
center  of  the  smokebo.x  and  advances  the  same  amount  as  the 
outside  edge  of  the  spiral  diaphragm.  In  the  lowest  part  of  the 
spiral  is  located  an  opening  6x6  in. 

The  claim  made  for  this  form  of  front  end  is  that  the  gases 
coming  through  the  tube  sheet  are  diverted  by  means  of  the  spiral 
diaphragm  from  chamber  C  into  chamber  B  and  are  given  a  rotary 
motion  around  the  outside  wall  of  the  smokebox,  which  motion 
throws  all  heavy  particles  such  as  cinders  to  the  outside  wall 
and  carries  them  forward  over  the  hopper,  in  which  they  are 
deposited.  The  gases  are  carried  out  through  the  opening  in  the 
collar  into  chamber  A  and  from  there  out  of  the  stack.  The 
claim  is  also  made  that  this  form  of  front-end  does  not  interfere 
with  the  steaming  of  the  locomotive.  Fig.  4  is  a  view  looking 
in  the  front  end.  The  collar  and  the  end  of  the  spiral  diaphragm 
may  be  plainly  seen. 

TESTS. 

Method  of  Testing. — After  the  locomotive  had  been  mounted 
on  the  testing  plant,  and  all  adjustments  made,  tests  were  run  at 
different  speeds,  the  following  observations  being  made:  Speed, 
drawbar  pull,  steam  pressure,  vacuum  in  chamber  A  or  in  the 
front  part   of  the   smokcbox,   vacuum   in   chamber  C  or  just  in 


>.+•' 
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Fig.    8 — Lignite    (Wyoming)     Coal    Loss    Through    Stack. 
Run   No.  30. 

irimt  of  the  tul)c  sheet,  exhaust  steam  pressure,  referred  to  as 
iiack  pressure ;  weight  of  cinders  collected  in  the  hopper,  and  ap- 
proximate weight  of  cinders  going  out  of  the  stack.  The  speed 
was  obtained  by  means  of  a  Boyer  speed  recorder,  the  drawbar 
pull  was  read  from  the  Emery  dynamometer,  the  vacuum  in  cham- 
ber A  and  chamber  C  was  read  in  inches  of  water  in  an  ordinary 
o[)cii  manometer  and  the  exhaust  steam  pressure  was  read  by  a 
mercury  pressure  gage.  This  gage  is  the  one  used  in  all  stack 
work  at  Purdue  University  and  reported  to  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  in  1905.  A  full  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  in  1906.  It  is 
accurate  to  one-twentieth  of  a  pound.  Cinders  collected  in  the 
hopper  were  weighed  after  each  run.  The  weight  of  soot  and 
cinders  passing  out  of  the  stack  was  obtained  by  a  sampling  tube 
above  the  stack.  By  means  of  a  suitable  curved  tube,  it  is  possible 
to  explore  the  exhaust  from  the  stack  and  to  entrap  all  solid 
matter  which  comes  within  the  area  covered  by  the  end  of  the 
exploring  tube.  From  data  thus  secured,  the  approximate  amount 
of  soot  and  cinders  can  be  obtained. 

I HscussinH    of    I  esls.—Sowc   37    different    tests    were    run,    13 
with  Linton  coal,  12  with  Youghiogheny  coal,  10  with  lignite  coal 
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and  2  with  Riis  coke.  The  tests  v.iiicd  in  IcnRlli  from  .sliort  heavy 
rims  to  <()  inimttcs.  No  record  of  water  or  conl  was  kept  for 
tests  tnirlcr  J()  minutes,  as  it  was  felt  tliat  it  would  not  he  of  any 
Kieal  value,  ilesitles  the  iccord  rims  reported,  llie  jcicomntive 
was  rtm  three  ni^lits  for  n  short  lime  under  ftdl  steam.  These 
niKl)t  runs  were  for  the  purpose  of  detcrminiiiK  more  completely 
the  amount  of  cinders,  if  any,  passing  out  of  the  stack.  The 
first  eveuiiijj  run  was  conducted  on  Linton  coal  and  g.is  coke, 
the  seci'ud  evening  lignite  coal  w.is  used  ami  the  tliird  eveuinv; 
V'ougliiogheny  and  lignile  coals  wire  used  During  the  twenty 
minutes'  run  with  coke,  only  three  visible  sparks  were  seen  pass- 
ing out  of  the  stack,  and  during  a  similar  run  with  Indiana  coal, 
only  1-'  visible  sparks  were  seen  passing  out  of  the  slack,  these 
being  extinguished  before  rcaciiing  the  ground. 

During  the  second  evening,  when  burning  iiguite  coal,  while 
getting  up  speed  and  running  under  a  heavy  load,  very  few  sparks 
were  seen  lo  pass  out  of  the  stack,  not  more  than  an  average  of 
one  for  each  eight  or  ten  seconds.  The  only  time  that  any  con- 
sidcr;ible  mnuber  of  sparks  were  seen  was  just  aller  shutting  olT 
steam,  when  a  number  of  very  small  sparks,  known  as  "floaters" 
in  the  lignite  ilistrict,  were  seen  to  pass  out  of  the  stack.  All 
of  the  sparks  during  the  evening's  run,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  while  using  lignite  coal,  were  out  before  they  reached 
the  ground.  During  the  runs  made  on  the  third  night,  using 
Youghiopheny  coal,  and  a  twenty-minute  run  of  a  suburban  na- 
ture, four  \isiiilo  sparks  were  seen  to  pass  out  of  the  stack,  but 
during  the  same  length  run  with  lignite  coal  a  consideral)le  num- 
ber of  lloaters  were  ejected  just  after  the  steam  was  shut  ofif. 

The  results  obtained  are  shown  m  the  accompanying  table. 
It  will  be  seen  from  tiic  datL's  of  the  runs  that  thirty-two  of 
them  were  made  in  July  of  this  year,  from  the  19th.  to  the  26th. 
The  last  live  were  made  in  September  of  this  year.  The  runs 
made  in  July  were  not  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
steaming  of  the  locomotive,  due  partly  to  leaks  which  appeared 
in  the  boiler,  but  runs  Nos.  33,  36  and  37,  which  were  made  in 
September  of  this  year,  showed  good  results  from  the  steaming 
standpoint.  The  safety  valves  were  set  at  139,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  three  runs  gave  an  average  steam  pressure  above  137 
pounds.  The  length  of  the  tests  in  most  cases  was  less  than  an 
hour.  This  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  hopper,  as  con- 
structed upon  this  locomotive,  was  of  such  capacity  as  to  require 
emptying  at  frequent  intervals,  not  allowing  a  test  over  sixty 
minutes  in  length.  Most  of  the  runs  were  made  at  a  speed  of 
about  17  miles  per  hour.  This  was  made  necessary  from  the 
fact  that  the  locomotive  was  balanced  for  the  road,  and  when 
placed  upon  the  testing  plant  it  was  out  of  balance  horizontally 
to  such  an  e.xtent  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  the  dynamo- 
meter at  speeds  over  30  miles  an  hour.  At  speeds  as  great  as 
25  miles  an  hour  the  vibration  of  the  dynamometer  was  quite 
noticeable  Some  inconsistencies  may  be  detected  in  the  weights 
of  coal  and  water  recorded.  The  inconsistencj-  in  the  weight  of 
coal  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  shortness  of  the  runs,  while  the 
inconsistency  in  the  weights  of  water  used  is  probably  due  to 
the  leaky  condition  of  the  boiler,  as  during  the  entire  running 
some  large  flue  and  mud-ring  leaks  were  present. 

It  will  be  seen  from  column  XV,  table  No.  1,  that  the  weight 
of  cinders  in  the  hopper  per  hour  varied  from  62.5  pounds  at 
run  No.  17  with  coke,  to.  2,640  lbs.  at  run  No.  21  with  lignite 
coal.  The  latter  run  was  only  four  minutes  long,  and  was  of 
such  a  severe  nature  as  to  draw  the  water  out  of  a  manometer 
in  the  smokebox,  which  made  the  vacuum  greater  than  14  in. 
This  run  was  made  by  placing  the  reverse  lever  down  in  the 
corner,  and  opening  the  throttle  wide  at  a  speed  of  32.5  miles 
per  hour.  This  was  the  most  severe  run  of  all.  The  average 
for  most  of  the  heavy  runs  below  this  was  about  350  lbs.  per 
hour,  and  of  the  entire  number  of  runs  made,  fifteen  of  them 
were  less  than  100  lbs.  per  hour.  Tiie  soot  and  hue  cinders  gcing 
out  of  the  stack  per  hour  varied  from  2.92  lbs.  at  runs  Xo.  7 
to  178  lbs.  per  hour  at  run  No.  21  using  lignite  coal.  The  per 
cent,  of  coal  appearing  as  cinders,  as  given  in  column  XVIH, 
shows  that  the  per  cent,  varies  from  4.44  at  run   No.   17  while 


burning  tokc  to  25  per  cent,  at  run  No,  24  while  Inirning  lignite 
coal.  I  he  average  for  most  of  the  run*  would  be  Ic*»  than  9 
per  coin.  The  per  ccni.  of  cinders  going  r,ut  of  the  stack  a»  jfivcn 
in  column  XIX  varied  from  .77  of  one  per  cent,  at  run  No.  9 
using  Linton  coal  to  14.52  per  cent,  at  rnn  No.  31  using  the 
same  coal.  Of  the  twenty-nine  tests  where  this  record  is  ob- 
t.iined,  nineteen  of  them  show  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  cinders 
going  out  of  the  stack.  The  sizes  of  the  cmdcrh  caught  in  the 
hopper  and  those  going  out  of  the  stack  arc  well  shown  by  Figs. 
.=)  lo  H.  I'ig.  5  is  a  jiarlial  view  of  the  cin'lcrs  collected  in  the 
Ih.ppers  while  hnrniiig  'S'rnighiogheny  coal  <luring  run  No,  32; 
I'ig.  6  of  the  cinders  collected  from  the  stack  during  this  run 
while  using  the  same  coal ;  Fig.  7  the  cinders  collected  in  the  hop- 
per while  burning  lignite  coal  during  run  No.  X);  and  I'ig.  8  the 
cinders  collected  from  the  stack  during  this  run  while  burning 
the  same  coal.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  photographs  that  cin- 
ders wdiich  pass  out  of  the  stack  are  very  small  in  proportion  to 
tliose  th.it  are  caught  in  the  hopper.  These  tests  were  made 
under  the  direction  of  Louis  E.  Endslcy,  associate  professor  of 
railway  mechanical  engineering,  Purdue  University,  Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Coitclusioiis:  Locomotive  No.  395  was  returned  to  Chicago  and 
used  satisfactorily  on  a  short  suburban  run  and  then  sent  to 
Clinton,  Iowa,  where  it  is  being  used  on  a  three-mile  run  to 
Fulton,  111.  It  gave  satisfaction  on  longer  runs,  but  the  hop- 
per capacity  is  limited  to  thirty-mile  runs.  It  steams  freely  with 
the  device.  Disposal  of  the  cinders  is  a  problem  to  be  worked 
out.  '1  he  quantity  is  greater  than  ever  collected  before.  The 
hopper  must  be  air-light  and  the  outlet  must  be  sealed  to  prevent 
killing  the  draft.  A  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  offered  and 
approved  fcr  trial  en  the  first  locomotive  equipped,  and  there  is 
no  question  of  solving  the  problem  as  satisfactorily  as  has  been 
done  with  the  collection  of  the  cinders.  To  the  railways  the 
cinder  problem  is  serious  and  its  solution  will  be  recognized. 
The  railway  demand  today  is  for  more  power.  The  greater  the 
power,  the  greater  the  consumption  of  coal,  resulting  in  a  greater 
production  of  cinders,  making  more  serious  the  problem.  Fire 
losses  attributed  to  these  cinders  are  in  the  aggregate  enormous. 
They  include  buildings  and  bridges  of  the  railways,  and  business 
property  on  or  near  the  right-of-way,  with  serious  loss  to  the  rail- 
way, to  its  patrons  and  to  conservation  of  property  and  natural 
resources.  Fire  insurance  companies  make  an  extra  charge  to  in- 
sure property  on  the  railway  right-of-way,  and  the  railways  rec- 
ognize the  danger  by  requiring  a  release,  on  leased  sites,  from  the 
fire  losses  caused  by  locomotives.  At  no  time  has  the  spark 
loss  been  recognized  as  today,  and  at  no  time  has  the  problem 
been  more  serious  in  demanding  a  solution.  The  Van  Horn- 
Endsley  spark  arrester  is  being  handled  by  the  American  Spark 
Arrester  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Nearly  1,500  miles  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  have  been 
completed  from  Cairo  southward,  and  nearly  2,500  miles  from 
Cape  Town  northward.  The  terminus  of  the  northern  section, 
lately  at  Senaar,  160  miles  southeast  of  Khartoum,  is  now  at 
EI  Obeid,  the  capital  of  Kordofan.  The  end  of  the  southern 
section,  lately  at  Broken  Hill,  is  now  at  the  frontier  of  Inde- 
pendent Congo,  400  miles  north  of  Broken  Hill.  The  wealth  of 
the  30,000,000  Congo  State  natives  influenced  the  managers  to 
change  their  original  plan  and  steer  straight  for  that  territory. 
The  railway  line  which  runs  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  river, 
on  the  -Atlantic  coast,  to  Stanley  Pool,  and  which  will  soon  be 
extended  eastward,  was  another  attraction.  From  the  Congo 
frontier  at  Kassanshi  the  line  will  be  continued  120  miles  north- 
ward to  Katanga  by  the  French  Katanga  Railway.  Again,  from 
Kassan.shi  the  Cape  to  Cairo  main  line  will  run  northwest\vardly 
another  400  miles  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  unfinished  portion 
of  the  line  from  the  southern  end  of  Tanganyika  to  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  is  about  2.000  miles.  This  section  of  the  line  will  be 
built  much  more  rapidly  than  the  two  extremities,  because  ma- 
terials for  construction  will  he  brought  in  by  the  lateral  railways. 
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James  T.  Harahan  has  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  eflfective  January  12,  and  Charles  H.  Markham. 
formerly  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  him. 

Mr.  Harahan  came  to  the  Illinois  Central  as  second  vice- 
president  20  years  ago.  He  had  an  excellent  record  already  as  a 
railway  operating  officer,  but  the  work  which  was  to  give  him 
high  rank  among  railway  operating  men  was  yet  to  be  done. 
This  consisted  of  making  and  carrying  out  plans  for  handling 
the  enormous  World's  Fair  traffic  of  the  Illinois  Central  between 
the  up-town  district  of  Chicago  and  the  exposition  grounds  at 
Jackson  Park.  The  way  the  crowds  were  iiandled  greatly  en- 
hanced the  reputation  of  the  road  and  of  its  second  vice-presi- 
dent. This  really  marked  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  Harahan's 
career  on  the   Illinois   Central. 

Stuyvesant  Fish,  while  presi- 
dent of  the  road,  had  his  office 
in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Hara- 
han, whose  jurisdiction  in- 
cluded both  the  traffic  and  the 
operating  departments,  was  the 
real  e.xecutive  of  the  road  from 
1890  to  1906.  During  this 
period  the  Illinois  Central  in- 
creased its  mileage  from  2,799 
miles  to  4,374  miles,  not  count- 
ing the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley,  with  its  1,210  miles.  The 
property  was  well  operated, 
its  handling  of  its  large  su- 
tiurban  business  in  Chicago  be- 
ing especially  excellent. 

In  1906  came  the  famous 
struggle  between  E.  H.  Harri- 
man  and  Stuyvesant  F'ish  for 
control  of  the  Illinois  Central. 
Mr.  Fish  had  brought  Mr. 
Harahan  to  the  road,  anri 
when  the  latter  cast  his  vote 
as  a  director  to  oust  the  for- 
mer president,  he  was  de- 
nounced by  Mr.  Fish  as  uii 
grateful.  Mr.  Harahan  him 
sel  was  elected  president  ti. 
succeed   Mr.   Fish. 

The  most  important  event 
cfmnected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  property  durinj.; 
Mr.  Ifarahan's  admini.stration 
was  the  acquisition  of  control 
of  the  Central  of  Georgia  in 
FXW.      the      deal      being      put 

througli  by  .Mr.  Harriman.  Mr.  H;ir;ili;urs  adiiiinistr.ilion  of 
t!if  property  lias  been  along  conserv;ili\e  liiu's.  It  lias  continued 
to  be  well  operated,  and  its  .stock  has  continued  to  be  an  attrac- 
tive investment  One  exception  must  be  made  to  the  statement 
that  it  has  been  well  operated.  During  this  year  the  discovery 
was  mafic  that  the  highest  officers  in  the  operating  department 
had  been  for  a  long  time  practicing  frauds  on  the  road  by  l>aying 
excessive  amounts  for  the  repair  of  cars  and  rlividing  the  pro- 
ceeds with  the  car  repair  .concerns  to  which  the  excessive  pay- 
ments were  made.  Mr  Harahan  himself  starteil  the  investiga- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  detection  of  the  frau<ls,  and  evidence 
lirotiglit  out  in  the  criminal  trials  of  the  former  officers  showed 
that  he  bad  suspected  the  existence  of  the  conditions,  and  had 
<lirected  the  former  vice-president  of  the  road  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation, which  hail  been  sidetracked.  However  disagreeable 
it   m.iy  be   to   Mr.    Harahan   to   have   his   arlministration   of   the 
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property  end  at  a  time  when  the  parties  accused  of  these  frauds 
are  on  trial,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  know  that 
the  record  shows  that  if  he  at  all  failed  in  his  duty  it  was  merely 
in  trusting  too  implicitly  to  the  honesty  of  subordinates  who,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  stood  extremely  high  in  the  railway  world. 

Mr.  Harahan  was  born  in  1843  at  Lowell,  Mass.  He  began 
railway  work  in  1864  with  the  Orange  &  Alexandria  in  Virginia, 
and  was  then,  consecutively,  with  the  Nashville  &  Decatur  at 
.Vashville,  Tenn. ;  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  Shelby 
Railroad.  For  seven  years  from  1872  he  was  roadmaster  of  the 
Nashville  &  Decatur,  going  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  in 
1879,  first  as  superintendent  of  the  Memphis  division,  and  then 
of  the  New  Orleans  division.  He  was  made  general  superintend- 
ent in  1883  and  general  manager  in  1884.  In  January,  1885,  he 
was  made  general  superintendent  of  the   Pittsburgh  division  of 

the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  returning 
to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
as  assistant  general  manager 
in  April  of  the  same  year.  He 
held  that  position  until  1888, 
when  he  went  to  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
as  assistant  general  manager. 
He  was  later  appointed  gen-, 
eral  manager  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  and  afterwards 
held  the  same  office  on  the 
Louisville,  New  Orleans  & 
Texas.  He  was  elected  second 
vice-president  of  the  Illinois 
Central  in  November,  1890, 
and  in  November,  1906,  he 
was  elected  president  of  that 
road,  the  Indianapolis  South- 
ern and  the  Omaha  Bridge  & 
rerniinal   Railway. 

Mr.  Harahan  has  been  thor- 
ougli  and  persistent  in  his 
study  of  the  art  of  railroading. 
lie  has  always  read  all  the 
(.urrcnt  literature  he  could  get 
hold  of.  While  still  a  division 
superintendent  he  set  out  to 
learn  the  work  of  the  traffic 
deiiartment.  He  did  this  by 
reading  and  by  following  it  up 
1  n  the  road.  He  never  got  so 
innnersed  m  the  operation  of 
tlu'  division  as  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  object  of  the 
road  was  to  carry  out  contracts 
made  by  the  traffic  department, 
and  that  efficiency  in  operation 
meant  doing  this  quickly  and 
cheaply.  In  other  words,  he 
traffic    people  and   did   not   Ie» 
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liiniscif    be    carried    away    by    enthusiasm    for    rutuiing    trains    in 
snch  .1  w;iy  as  to  save  coal  init  lose  freight. 

He  spends  a  lot  of  time  on  the  road.  The  Illinois  Central's 
geographical  position  is  peculiar  in  that  it  cuts  across  so  many 
east  and  west  routes,  by  whose  through  rates  they  must  be  gov- 
erned. This  makes  its  traffic  arrangements  complicated,  anil 
these  conditions  and  meeting  the  wants  of  its  local  shippers  are 
things  with  which  Mr.  Harahan  keeps  in  clo.se  touch.  Similarly, 
he  goes  out  to  the  J'acihc  coast  often  to  drop  in  on  his  agencies 
there  These  things  do  not  mean  that  he  is  in  danger  of  getting 
swiuuped  with  detail.  Such  inspections  are  more  in  the  nature  of 
surprise  tests.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  a  nice  judgment  as  to 
the  point  beyond  which  the  details  of  work  should  be  handled 
by  subordinates.  He  goes  into  many  details  because  of  his  pro- 
gressive attitude  which  demands  that  he  do  not  adopt  a  metliod 
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Miiiply  licciillsi-  it  lias  Ih-cii  siii-i-cssful  mi  iiiiollu-r  ro;i(|  m  rm  ilic 
■saiiif  road  l>y  a  prcdccfs.Hor ;  lie  waiiis  llu-  propoHitimi  prnvcd 
(iviT  aKaiii  with  rrnard  to  li)cal  present  day  luiiditions  so  as 
|i>  make  Mire  llial  it  is  still  the  best. 

He  laniint  keep  liis  Iiukit  "H  siieli  tietails  aiiil  at  the  same  little 
keep  up  his  work  as  railway  president,  which  re<piires  liroail 
visiiiii  and  a  K^asp  nl  siliiations  in  the  larKe,  without  puttiiiK  all 
his  time  and  encrsy  to  it;  so  he  does  no  outside  work,  lie  holds 
otliee  only  in  companies  suhsidiary  to  the  Illinois  ('eiitral,  ex- 
cept that  he  is  a  director  in  one  hank.  W  liellier  at  his  otVicc  or 
not.  he  lives  in  the  Illinois  (eiitral  .ilmosphere  ;ind  works  for  it. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    CAR    ACCOUNTING    OFFICERS. 

I  lie  tomtcciith  --eini  amiiial  luecliiin  of  the  Association  ol' 
'Iransportatti'ii  .mil  (  .11  .\ccoiiiitiiij;  Dllicers  was  held  at  Chi- 
cago, Decemlui  1.1  .iiid  1-1,  with  US  mcmhers  present,  and  M.  15. 
Casey,  President.  111  the  chair.  W.  L.  I'ark,  Vice-President  and 
(iencr.il  Manager  of  the  Illinois  Central,  addresesd  the  .Associa- 
lion  hrielly,  and  in  connection  with  his  address  the  members 
were  urKid  to  take  under  coiisider;itioii  tiic  ;idvisabiiity  of  pre- 
seiitmi;  a  recomniend.itioii  covering  a  continuous  home  route 
card,  to  accompany  car.  Such  a  card  would  make  availal)le  at 
;ill  limes  all  uecess.iry  information  to  permit  of  tlic  proper  re- 
turn of  (he  car. 

Resolutions  were  .idopted  in  comiectioii  with  tiic  deaths  of 
S.  C.  .\nnal)lc,  of  runioiKi,  Cal.,  and  Asiiley  J.  Elliott,  manager 
of  the  Illinois  ami  Iowa  DcimuTaRC  Bureau.  Anuounccnient 
was  made  of  llic  appointiiK'iit  of  John  I'.,  llarley  as  assistant 
secrctar.N . 

The  .Association  concurred  in  the  report  of  the  Coniniittcc  on 
Car  Service  recommending  that  no  action  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the -method  proposed  at  the  Colorado  Springs  meeting  of 
penalizing  roads  for  refusal  to  comply  with  owner's  demands  for 
the  return  of  equipment  which  has  been  away  from  the  home 
road  for  ;i  specified  jieriod,  believing  that  a  strict  observance  of 
Rules  1  to  4,  Code  of  Car  Service  Rules,  of  the  American  Rail- 
w.iy  .Association,  would  accomplish  the  desired  result.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  wwth  regard  to  the  formation 
of  a  car  pool  for  the  handling  of  automobile  box  cars  was 
adopted  for  submission  to  the  American  Railway  Association ; 
but,  it  was  also  decided  to  recommend  the  inclusion  of  furniture 
cars,  as  well  as  automobile  cars,  in  such  a  pool.  The  Committee 
reported  designating  letters  assigned  by  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' .\ssociation  to  indicate  the  different  kinds  of  cars  and  recom- 
mend that  the  symbols  provided  be  inserted  in  all  equipment  lists, 
oiiposite  each  particular  series  of  numbers  to  which  each  par- 
ticular symbol  applies.  The  recommendation  was  adopted.  A 
supplementary  report  was  presented  by  the  Committee  and 
adopted  by  the  Association,  submitting  to  the  .American  Rail- 
way .Association  the  recommendation  that  Rule  6,  Code  ot 
Switching  Reclaim  Rules,  he  eliminated,  and  that  new  Rule  18, 
Code  of  Per  Diem  Rules,  he  substituted  therefore,  w-ith  the  addi- 
tion that  a  footnote  reference  be  added  to  proposed  Rule  6  as  fol- 
lows :  "Two  or  more  roads  in  local  territory  may  agree  to  dis- 
regard Rule  14  as  applicable  to  cars  in  switching  service,  but 
such  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  upon  a  dissenting  minority." 

The  Committee  on  Office  Methods  and  Accounting  made  a 
report  of  progress  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  assignment 
of  reporting  marks  to  cars  of  railway  and  private  ownership. 
The  .Association  adopted  its  recommendation  that  where  prac- 
ticable the  typewriter  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  junction  re- 
ports. The  Association  concurred  in  its  recommendation  that  it  is 
xinnecessary  to  provide  a  separate  form  for  use  by  the  reporting 
road  in  making  corrections  to  junction  cards  previously  rendered 
by  it,  believing  that  such  corrections  may  be  satisfactorily  made 
on  the  prescribed  form  "D".  Under  Subject  No.  O.  M.  14,  re- 
specting methods  for  reducing  claims  for  unreported  Per  Diem, 
the  Association  adopted  the  committee's  recommendation  for 
suhniission  to  the  American  Railway  Association,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Per  Diem  Rule  Xo.  1,  as  follows:    "Where  per  diem  is 


III  It  iipiirtril  iM  car  owner  withiii  four  month.*  from  the  Jaul  day 
of  the  inoiilh  in  which  it  is  earned,  the  rale  dial!  l»c  incrcascil  live 
cents  |ier  car  per  d;iy  fur  each  four  months  or  fraction  thereof 
that  report  of  such  per  diem  ix  thereafter  withheld,  provided  tliat 
the  increase  in  the  rale  shall  not  exceed  ihirty-l'ivc  tents  per  car 
per  <|ay,  and  provided,  further,  that  it  .-thall  iitit  apply  to  reclaims 
under  Rules  .S,  14  and  \5."  The  Association  adopted  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee  for  xuhmission  to  the  American 
Kailw.iy  .Association  that  prescribed  form  "\)"  (junction  report; 
he  printed  on  a  k«'"I  qualily  of  bond  paper  of  a  basis  of  sixteen 
pounds  to  the  ream  of  live  hundred  sheets  of  the  size  17  in.  x  22 
in  ,  :iiiil   that   the  skeleton   address  be  cjinitled   from   the   reverse 

st.le. 

IIk  report  of  the  Committee  on  Handling  Railroad  Business 
Mail  w.is  adopted.  The  Committee  advised  that  the  American 
Railw.iy  .Association  had  adopted  the  circular  covering  the  hanfj- 
ling  of  railroad  business  mail,  which  was  submitted  to  it  by  this 
.Association  at  its  last  meeting. 

The  .Association  adopted  the  rccommendatif)n  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conducting  l-reight  Transportation  that  the  Trans- 
portation Department  immediately  investigate  all  cases  of  over, 
short  and  damage  freight  as  they  develop,  preliminary  to  their 
settlement  by  the  regular  claim  department,  and  that  it  also 
maintain  an  eflficient  oversight  to  prevent  the  placing  in  service 
of  defective  cars,  and  that  a  sufficient  force  be  provided  to  obtain 
proper  seal   records. 

Report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  recommending  to  the 
.American  Railway  Association  that  it  take  under  consideration 
the  question  of  the  application  to  each  car  of  a  device  that  will 
enable  roads  to  have  cars  re-weighed  and  re-stencilled  more  ex- 
peditiously, such  device  to  conform  to  M.  C.  B.  Standards  with 
reference  to  opening  iii  holder  and  letters  and  numerals  used 
therein.  It  is  reconnnended  that  this  apply  only  to  cars  of  rail- 
way ownership. 

-A  report  of  progress  was  ofifered  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  rules  for  the  handling  of  perishable  freight. 

The  Association  adopted  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  sub- 
mission to  the  .American  Railway  Association,  recommending 
that  the  latter  body  take  under  consideration  the  question  of 
recommending  to  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  a  stand- 
ard location  for  hasps  on  the  doors  of  enclosed  cars  approxi- 
mately sixty  inches  above  the  rail,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  rapid 
and  correct  reading  of  seals. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Conducting  Pas- 
senger Transportation  with  regard  to  proposed  change  in  Rule 
7,  Code  of  Car  Service  Rules,  was  adopted  for  submission  to 
the  -American  Railway  .Association.  The  rule  as  proposed  rec- 
ommends that  rates  on  passenger  train  cars,  when  used  in  joint 
service  and  when  loaned  on  a  per  diem  basis,  be  made  accord- 
ing to  seating  capacity  and  length  of  car.  The  Association 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  for  submission 
to  the  -American  Railway  Association,  with  reference  to  proposed 
change  in  Rule  8,  Code  of  Car  Service  Rules,  so  that  w-hen  it 
is  necessary  to  haul  cars  empty  over  roads  owning  them,  or  in- 
termediate roads,  for  delivery  to  borrowing  roads,  mileage  shall 
be  applied  for  hauling  the  cars  from  the  point  where  they  left 
service  to  the  point  of  connection  with  the  borrowing  roads  and 
return  to  a  point  satisfactory  to  the  loaning  road.  It  was  also 
decided  to  request  the  -American  Railway  -Association  to  take 
such  action  as  will  establish  tariff  rates  of  not  less  than  ten  cents 
a  mile  for  the  hauling  of  passenger  train  cars. 

-A  report  of  progress  was  received  from  the  Comvniiiee  on 
Joint  Interchange  and  Inspection  Bureaus,  indicating  an  en- 
couraging condition  of  the  e-\periment  in  effect  at  the  Union 
Stock  A'ards,  Chicago. 


.\t  the  close  of  1909  there  were  in  operation  in  -Argentina 
15.849  miles  of  railway,  an  increase  of  1,098  miles  over  1908. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  totaled  50,810,000,  and  the 
freight  carried  amounted  to  31,955,000  tons. 
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JOHN    M.    FORBES    AND   THE    MICHIGAN    CENTRAL.* 


BY  HENRY  G.  PEARSON. 


THE   R-^CE    TO   CHICAGO. 


The  older  railways  in  the  East  yielded  every  six  months  a 
wreckage  of  embarrassments  and  disasters,  all  of  them  being  due 
to  the  mental  or  moral  incompetence  of  the  men  who  undertook 
to  guide  them  through  the  uncharted  waters  of  railway  finance. 
To  find  and  to  keep  the  channel  under  such  circumstances  re- 
quired a  remarkable  measure  of  alertness,  faith,  and  courage. 
Railroading  is  pre-eminently  an  enterprise  in  which  men  must 
think  in  terms  of  decades  and  scores  of  years ;  yet  at  this  time 
the  oldest  road  in  Massachusetts  had  been  running  barely  fif- 
teen years.  So  it  was  that,  in  these  hobble-de-hoy  days,  the 
Michigan  Central  owed  no  little  of  its  brilliant  success  to  the 
fact  that  its  financial  affairs  were  guided  by  a  man  so  sound  and 
resolute  as  John  M.  Forbes. 

In  the  first  three  yeafs  of  Forbes'  presidency  more  than 
$6,000,000  was  required  for  the  purchase,  construction,  and 
equipment  of  the  road.  It  was  his  business  to  secure  this  money, 
and  the  limits  within  which  he  could  work  were  narrow  enough. 
With  Baring  Brothers  and  with  bankers  in  Europe,  it  is  true, 
he  was  in  close  touch  through  his  ventures  in  the  China  trade, 
and  to  such  men  he  was  constantly  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
high  rates  of  interest  prevailing  in  the  United  States  might  prove 
more  tempting  than  the  3  or  4  per  cent,  that  they  could  get  at 
home.  The  continuing  decline  of  the  China  trade  and  the  whal- 
ing industries  in  New  England  was  an  opportunity  which  Forbes 
made  the  most  of.  By  his  persistent  and  persuasive  application 
to  his  friends,  and  by  the  action  of  the  directors  in  applying  to 
construction  the  8  per  cent,  dividend  ot  $176,000  earned  in  1848, 
and  issuing  a  dividend  of  stock,  the  cash  needed  to  complete  the 
road  was  raised.  Thus,  thanks  to  the  faith  and  works  of  Brooks 
and  Forbes,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  the  line  was  opened 
from  lake  to  lake,  the  stockholders  had  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  their  investment.  Within  a  year,  however,  these  il- 
lusions of  security  were  dispelled.  A  group  of  New  York  cap- 
italists bought  the  Michigan  Southern,  a  struggling  zigzag  bit 
of  line,  once  the  property  of  the  state,  snapped  up  its  Indiana 
charter,  which  the  Michigan  Central  had  rejected,  and  prepared  to 
build  a  cheap  railway  from  Toledo  to  Chicago.  .'\t  the  same 
time  it  became  apparent  to  the  most  conservative  minds  that  the 
construction  of  a  railway  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
was  only  a  few  years  distant.  If  the  Michigan  Central  were  not 
to  become  an  isolated  piece  of  road,  picking  up  what  business 
it  could  between  its  two  lake  terminals,  it  must  extend  its  in- 
fluence both  east  and  west.  Its  owners  must,  in  fact,  double 
their  investment  if  they  were  to  save  what  they  had  already 
put  in.  To  build  in  Indiana,  the  Michigan  Central  put  money 
info  the  New  Albany  &  Salem,  a  local  affair  which  had  35 
miles  of  track  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  a  charter 
conveniently  vague  and  which  in  return  for  the  grateful  inflow  of 
Eastern  capital  consented  to  begin  building  at  once  a  "branch" 
around  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state. 
The  "Southrons"  [Michigan  Southern  people]  protested,  and 
persistently  sought  injunctions;  the  Michigan  Central  men,  to 
prove  their  good  faith,  had  to  put  their  hands  deeper  into  their 
pockets,  with  the  result  that  the  New  Albany  &  .Salem  achieved 
the  gl'^ry  of  becoming  the  first  line  to  connect  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Ohio  river. 

In  biiildiiig  the  20  miles  of  track  in  Illinuis  between  the 
state  line  and  Chicago  even  greater  difficulties  were  in  the  way. 
Partly  from  proper  reasons  of  economy,  but  chiefly  because  it 
had  no  charter,  and  the  legislature  would  not  meet  for  a  year 
and   a   half,   the    Michigan   Central   desired   to  build  and   use   a 

•  From  n  forthcnming  biogr.iphy  of  John  M.  Fortirx.  who,  at  ]un  drath 
in  IR9H.  wni  chiirmnn  of  Ihr  honr(!  of  flirrctori  of  thr  Chicago^  Dtirlinfflon 
It  Qtiincy.  Hip  <icrvirr  with  (hnt  coinp.iny  niid  with  Ihc  Michii^an  Otilral 
mnfir  him  a  prominrnl  railway  man  for  fifty  yrar«.  A  previoin  article 
appraml    in   ciiir    Imuc    n{    Drcrmhrr   2,   page    l039. 


track  in  common  with  the  Illinois  Central's  Chicago  branch ; 
and  a  secret  ag^reement  was  made  between  the  two  companies  by 
which  the  Illinois  road  was  to  deflect  its  track  some  ^alf  a  aozen 
miles  to  the  east,  touching  the  Indiana  boundary  at  the  point 
where  the  Michigan  Central  stopped.  In  return  for  this  favor 
the  Illinois  Central,  as  yet  barely  organized,  acquired  the  uni- 
versal desideratum.  Eastern  capital,  and  could  begin  to  build  at 
once. 

At  the  mere  suspicion  of  such  plans,  Chicago  burst  into  wrath. 
Hitherto  its  isolation  had  greatly  retarded  its  growth.  Access 
to  it  by  water  from  the  East  was  by  a  long  and  roundabout 
route ;  from  the  land,  being  islanded  in  wet  prairie  and  Illinois 
mud,  it  was  practically  inaccessible.  Only  a  few  years  earlier 
the  long  delayed  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  had  been  opened. 
Thus  in  1850,  though  it  had  increased  by  10,000  in  the  preceding 
decade,  its  population  was  still  under  30,000,  a  pitiable  showing 
when  compared  with  the  great  river  cities  of  Cincinnati,  with 
115,000,  and  St.  Louis,  with  78,000.  Through  railways  it  hoped 
for  salvation;  and  yet  even  here  there  was  danger.  Lying  15 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan, 
it  had  fears  lest  the  main  line  of  traffic  to  the  West  and  South- 
west might  pass  it  by  altogether ;  and  it  shuddered  at  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  a  mere  ^way-station,  and  on  a  branch  at  that. 
Therefore,  when  in  the  spring  of  1851  three  railway  companies 
were  making  plans  for  coming  into  Chicago,  the  city  assumed  an 
attitude  of  aggressive  sensitiveness — perhaps  not  unknown  since 
— and  sought  to  dictate  terms.  Newspapers,  city  officials,  and 
business  men  insisted  that  no  through  passengers  or  freight 
should  be  transferred  at  any  junction-point  outside  the  city,  but 
that  all  should  be  brought  within  its  gates  for  tribute.  Further- 
more, the  hackdrivers  and  teamsters,  fearing  that  their  pros- 
pective trade  might  be  nothing  but  a  Tantalus  glimpse,  raised  a 
cry  that  each  railway  must  enter  the  city  on  its  own  tracks  and 
have  its  own  stations.  These  matters  all  came  to  a  head  in 
July,  1851,  when  two  "railway  conventions"  were  held  at  Chi- 
cago, at  which  the  plans  of  the  roads  for  reaching  the  city 
were  made  known  to  the  public.  The  commotion,  it  is  true, 
never  reached  the  intensity  of  the  "Erie  War,''  that  famous 
contest  for  a  break  in  gage  in  order  that  the  piemen  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  might  sell  their  wares  to  passengers  changing  cars ;  but  it  is 
amusingly  characteristic  of  this  period  in  railway  building. 
Indeed,  for  a  season  the  luster  of  even  great  Judge  Douglas  was 
dimmed  in  Chicago  by  reason  of  his  attitude  on  the  railway 
question. 

The  Michigan  Southern  smoothed  its  way  diplomatically. 
Having  secured  the  charter  of  a  plank  road  company  which  was 
alleged  to  have  railway  privileges, "it  proposed  to  come  into  the 
city  on  its  own  track,  thus  making  sure  of  a  gracious  reception 
by  the  Chicagoans  and  of  a  generous  subscription  from  them  to 
its  stock.  The  Illinois  Central  and  the  Michigan  Central,  for 
proposing  to  come  together,  were  looked  upon  with  disfavor. 
The  directors  of  the  Illinois  road  accordingly  did  not  dare  to 
carry  out  their  agremeent  to  swing  their  track  eastward  to  the 
Indiana  line,  and  there  connect  with  the  Michigan  road.  The 
nearest  that  they  would  consent  to  come  left  a  gap  of  six  and  a 
half  miles,  over  which  Brooks  and  Joy  proposed  to  build  with- 
out a  charter,  trusting  to  the  next  legislature  to  legalize  their 
action.  Forbes  protested.  "Going  without  a  charter  a  quarter- 
section  is  as  bad  as  the  Atlantic  would  be."  Unused  prairie 
though  the  land  was,  he  argued,  their  enemies  would  be  sure  to 
build  a  highway  across  their  proposed  line  to  block  them.  Never- 
theless, as  the  months  went  on  this  unsatisfactory  scheme  proved 
to  be  the  only  basis  on  which  it  was  possible  to  go  ahead. 

Meanwhile,  in  Indiana,  each  line  was  racing  to  get  its  road  com- 
pleted first.  The  Michigan  Soutliern  men  had  the  advantage  of 
a  good  start,  and  were  not  retarded  by  scruples  as  to  building 
solidly,  but  the  seasons  in  their  courses  fought  against  them. 
The  rails  for  the  last  section  of  their  track  reached  Dunkirk,  on 
L-ikc  F'tIc,  after  the  lake  was  closed  to  navigation,  and.  as  luck 
would  have  it,  in  the  following  spring  the  lake  was  not  clear  until 
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II  nionth  laU-r  tli;in  usikiI.  S«),  altlxuiKli  tlic  ChicaKo  ctnl  •>(  0\c 
line  was  CDiuplctcil  in  Iiuliaiia,  passcnucrs  and  frciKlit  must  be 
transported  a  distance  of  13  miles  over  a  plank  road.  I  he 
Michigan  Ct-nlrnl,  on  the  other  hand,  having  ordered  its  rails  in 
good  season  from  Kngland,  built  steadily,  and  aihicved  the  Iri- 
iitnph  of  beginning  its  regular  through  service  on  May  21,  18S2, 
a  ilay  ahead  of  the  first  through  train  on  the  Michigan  Southern, 
and  a  week  before  that  road  was  in  regular  rinming  order.  A 
month  later,  at  a  special  session  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  the 
six-tnilc  bit  of  track  in  Illinois  was  legalized. 

The  increase  in  gross  earnings  in  1855  over  1854  was  40  per 
cent.,  and  the  limit  of  its  capacity  as  a  single-track  road  was  fast 
being  reached.  Moreover,  the  increase  of  trallic  from  the  new 
roads  in  Illinois  which  were  in  alliance  with  the  Michigan  Central 
was  otdy  just  beginning  to  be  felt. 

In  this  period  of  feverish  expansion  and  licrcc  competition  the 
management  of  the  railroad  had  remained  nnciianged.  The  bur- 
den of  responsibility  borne  by  Brooks  and  Forbes  had,  of  course, 
increased  enormously,  and  their  long  toil  was  lllled  with  diverse 
activities  and  charged  in  the  highest  degree  with  excitement.  It 
was  not  within  the  power  of  either  man  to  hold  himself  to  the 
strict  letter  of  his  proper  duties.  Thus  Forbes  busied  himself 
with  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  railroads  for  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  even  of  lines  beyond  the  Mississippi,  at  a  time  when  there 
were  not  a  hundred  miles  of  track  west  of  Chicago;  thus  he  took 
hold  of  the  company  which,  with  Brooks  as  constructor,  built  the 
"Soo"  canal.  No  detail  escaped  him,  either.  The  thousand  and 
one  possibilities  which  his  nimble  imagination  was  continually 
starting  up  his  relentless  habit  of  action  drove  him  to  carry  into 
execution.  Having  noted  the  character  of  the  land  in  southwest- 
ern Michigan,  he  tried  to  have  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets 
begun  there ;  he  sent  fir  and  spruce  trees  to  be  planted  on  the 
station  grounds  of  the  railroad ;  he  suggested  improvements  in 
passenger  cars ;  he  threw  himself  with  ardor  into  the  details  of 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  company's  boats  on  Lake  Erie. 

And  with  all  these  afifairs  on  his  hands  he  was  supposed  to 
have  enough  time  to  hear  the  complaints  of  dissatisfied  patrons. 
"One  of  our  large  stockholders,"  he  wrote  to  a  correspondent, 
"wants  to  bring  a  friend  to  let  me  know  how  badly  we  manage. 
A  white-gloved,  niustachecl  youth  is  shown  up,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  going  from  Detroit,  20  miles  west,  and  he  telths  me  in 
a  lithping  voitli  I  can't  contheive  of  the  ungentlemanly  conduct 
of  the  conductorth — and  often  he  could  not  get  a  theat,  exthept 
alongthide  of  thome  rough  illdrethed  fellow,  and  onth  he  had 
paid  a  dollar  to  a  fellow  to  get  up ! 

"Well !  I  tried  to  hire  the  young  gentleman  at  double  his  entire 
value  per  annum  to  go  everywhere  and  abuse  us,  as  being  the 
type  of  a  considerable  clan  of  complainants  who  want  railroad 
companies  to  send  along  tu'enty  tons  of  cars  to  carry  the  number 
of  passengers  that  ten  tons  of  cars  are  made  to  carry,  and  this 
without  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  waste,  viz.,  the  charg- 
ing the  passenger  with  this  additional  cost  of  his  transportation." 

The  conditions  under  which  Forbes  did  his  work  would,  to  the 
business  man  of  to-day,  seem  appalling.  Not  only  was  there  no 
telephone,  but  even  the  telegraph  was  used  sparingly.  Further- 
more, since  Brooks  and  Joy  were  at  Detroit,  and  two  of  the 
leading  directors.  Green  and  Corning,  were  in  New  York  and 
Albany  respectively,  the  discussion  of  every  important  matter  had 
to  be  through  correspondence,  and  almost  all  Forbes'  letters  were 
written  with  his  own  hand.  At  the  end  of  a  day  in  which  he  had 
filled  31  pages  of  his  letter-press  book,  he  wrote:  "Y'rs  in  great 
haste,  hunger,  and  all  uncharitableness,  having  been  here  at  my 
desk  since  81-2  a.  ni.,  now  6  p.  m.,  living  upon  crackers!  but  still. 
Yours  truly.'' 

In  1855,  having  impaired  his  health  by  overwork,  Forbes  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  the  Michigan  Central.  But  the  new 
board  laid  its  plans  too  large,  disregarded  Forbes'  advice,  and,  in 
the  panic  of  1857  got  into  a  tight  place;  the  Michigan  Central, 
with  many  other  railways,  went  to  the  wall.  But  Forbes,  still 
interested  in  the  property,  was  called  upon,  and  he  went  to  Eng- 
land for  help.    Thanks  to  his  heroic  eflforts  the  ^lichigan  Central 


was  in  a  better  position  than  even  before.     Writin({  on  December 
9,  Forbes  summoned  up  the  story  thus: 

The    riynl    nmil    I  '  '        '     ••     '  '  -    ---il    at 

an    cxj»rt  iiiirnt    \h1i  'hafi 

rvrr   fur   rccl'icrd    >  -    rtot 

ilcpciiclitiK   on    till".  •■•■-%. 

Il«    crrclit     will    /rr.f./;,     I,'-    I..i'l|.-.J.    ...r.    lI.  i  nn    11,.  of 

rccovrriiiu  frimi  llir  mnlilrn  (l.iw  wliitli  r:i\t%\j.ri\  it,    ,  !/rt- 

tcr  of  it  than  hrforr  hrcamc  In  the  niiilnt  of  llir   |.i  •"■A 

pluck     and     f.rolrclcd     olii    l)ond»    and     new    alike     '  ■"y 

road,   Ihry   nay,   may   get   caunht,   tnil    this   one    Ii.ih  ily 

to    iiay    but    a    -irnHc    of    mercantile    horl^^^ly    to    il  iter 
creditors   which  be({ct»  more  confidence   than   the   m.  ■ 

With  this  signal  act  of  courage  anrl  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  road,  for  which  from  the  begining  he  had  been  responsible,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  days  of  Forbes'  railroad  education  were 
completed.  As  far  as  money  went  his  profit  had  been  small.  The 
only  direct  return  was  a  sum  of  $20,000  which  the  board  of  the 
Michigan  Central  had  voted  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  term  to  re- 
place his  salary;  the  opportunity  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  of  pur- 
chasing stocks  and  bonds  at  a  low  figure  he  had  been  too  hard 
pressed  to  take  much  advantage  of ;  and  when,  a  few  years  later, 
the  great  rise  in  Michigan  Central  came,  he  had  sold  the  larger 
part  of  his  holdings.  But  in  railroad  financiering  he  had  received 
an  invaluable  training.  He  had  taken  the  road  through  all  the 
stages  from  "promotion"  to  bankruptcy,  and  had  brought  it  out 
triumphant.  The  lesson  had  been  burnt  into  his  soul  that  the 
one  thing  rare  in  railroad  management  is  also  the  one  thing  in- 
dispensable— an  instinctive  honesty  which,  acting  promptly  through 
a  clear  brain  and  a  strong  will,  shall  produce  sound  judgment  and 
efficient  action. 


BALANCED     COMPOUND     ATLANTIC     TYPE     LOCOMO- 
TIVES;    ATCHISON,    TOPEKA    &    SANTA     FE. 

Balanced  compound  Atlantic  type  locomotives  have  given 
splendid  results  in  express  passenger  service  on  the  Santa  Fe. 
There  arc  now  171  locomotives  of  this  type  in  service  on  that 
road,  including  an  order  of  23  recently  received  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Several  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  design  of  this  last  lot  of  locomotives.  The  Atlantic  type 
locomotives  built  in  1909  were  fitted  with  both  superheaters  and 
reheaters.  In  the  new  engines  a  reheater  only  is  used,' and  it  is 
built  into  the  shell  as  an  integral  part  of  the  boiler.  The  fire- 
boxes are  of  the  Jacobs-Shupert  type.  As  in  the  previous  loco- 
motives, the  steam  pressure  is  220  pounds;  with  driving  wheels 
7Z  in.  in  diameter  the  tractive  force  is  23,800  pounds. 

The  inside  and  outside  firebox  shells  are  each  composed  of 
eleven  channel  sections.  In  order  to  provide  ample  steam  room, 
the  barrel  ring  inmiediately  in  front  of  the  firebox  is  sloped 
on  the  top ;  the  flattened  sides  of  this  ring  are  stayed  by  T  irons. 
Two  steam  domes  are  provided,  one  being  placed  near  the  front 
tube  sheet  and  the  other  on  the  gusset.  The  latter  is  of  cast  steel 
and  is  in  one  piece. 

The  Buck-Jacobs  reheater  is  built  into  the  boiler  shell  as  an 
integral  part  of  it,  and  is  placed  adjacent  to  the 'smokebox.  The 
heater  is  48  in.  in  length  and  has  417  tubes.  Between  it  and  the 
evaporating  section  of  the  boiler  is  a  combustion  chamber  30  in. 
in  length.  This  arrangement  reduces  the  length  of  the  tubes  to 
14  ft.  6  in.,  but  experience  indicates  that  this  will  not  reduce  the 
efficiency.  The  arrangement  of  the  reheater  makes  it  possible  to 
place  all  the  steam  piping  on  the  outside  of  the  boiler.  The  live 
steam  supply  is  drawn  from  the  rear  dome  and  is  conveyed  to 
the  forward  one  through  two  pipes,  each  5  in.  in  diameter.  The 
throttle  valve  is  placed  in  the  forward  dome  and  communicates 
with  an  external  dry  pipe  which  is  placed  on  the  top  center  line 
of  the  boiler.  The  pipe  terminates  in  a  T  head,  from  which 
external  steam  pipes  extend  to  the  steam  chests. 

The  steam  distribution  is  controlled  by  one  piston  valve  on  each 
side  as  in  the  former  locomotives.  The  steam  chest  heads  are 
provided  with  internal  extensions,  which  form  steam  tight  slid- 
ing joints  with  the  interior  surface  of  the  piston  valve.  The 
front  steam  chest  head  is  closed,  but  the  back  head  communicates 
with  a  pipe  connection  leading  to  the  reheater.    The  high  pres- 
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.siiif  siiMiii  i-sli.iii>-ls  iiilii  ilu'   iiiliiinr  (.1   ilif   v;ilvc,  ;iii(|   is  ilnii  llir  iniuii  drivers,  in  urdcr  In  K<'>iii  tin- ii'-ccsitary  rcKiiii.    The  valvcii 

coiivryiMl  to  tile  rcluMlcr  liy  tlu'  |ii|ic  ('uinu-i'linii.     Ititcrii:il  Itiilllc  an-   <lri\i-ii   tlirmiKli    rnckcr!!,    whnHr   lii-;irin({H   arc   IjoltcrJ   to   the 

|il:itj-s  lu-rc  i-nmiH-l  thi-  Htniiii  tn  fnllciw  :i  ciri-iiitiitiH  ccnirsc  .'iiiihiik  Kiiidi-   yoke,     'I  lie    fraiiict   have   »ii)({le    front    rail»   and    dcparatc 

the    tulirs.      Tlu-    sti-ani    loaves    the    relieater    thnniKh    rJKlil    and  rear  »ei'tii)ns,     The  irailinx  truck   is  ni  tlie   Husliton  type,  with 


Atlantic   Type    Locomotive    With    Balanced    Compound    Cylinders;   Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

K'l'i-lumd   pipe  I'liniR'ctions,   ;inii   rnti  is   the   >lr,iin   chi'sts  ihroujili  mitside    jonn  als.       I  he    tn>i)t    truck    lias    a    swing   bolster, 

annular-shaped  openinjjs   formed   in   tin-   luads.     The  valves  are  prir.cipal  dimensicjiis  of  these  locomotives  are  as  follows: 
arranjied    for   outside   admission    to    the    low  pressure   cvlinders;                                                        ,.         ,   „ 

1.1  ,  ,  ■  ■         ^     ;  General    Data. 

hence  the  low  pressure  ports  are  placed  ni  the  ends  of  the  steam  pyp^  ^^2 

chests    adjacent    to    the    heads.       The    steam    escapes    un<ler    the  Service    Passenger 

■■    .                                                                                     ^  I-  uel     Oil 

outside  sections  of  the  valve  and  thence  into  the  exhaust  passages.  Tractive  effort  •        23,800  lb. 

.\s   in   the   previous    .Atlantic   type    locomotives   all    four   main  ^*.'?'"  Z  dri C'e'r? .  °y'.'" .  1 ! . ! ! .' ! '. ! ! ! ! ! ! !  i ! ! !  i ! ! ! !  iufzl  lb! 

rods  are  connected  to  the  first  pair  of  driving  wheels.    The  valve           "       °"  front  truck 62,225  lb. 

f  »u      n-    1     u        »   .                 I   »i       r    1                  1         1   1       1        f                       ""  trailing  truck   57,325  lb. 

gear  is  of  the  \\  alschaert  type  and  the  links  are  placed  back  of           •■       of  engine  .-ind  tender  in  working  order 405,000  lb. 


The 


This  ptpe /eoi^s  frcn  ^e^eafer  ivhich  /s 
vT-^^Vi  phced  >n  fronf  end  of  6of/ershe/f 


This  pipe  leads  *  fleheafer /rAicA  is 
placed  in  froni  end  o/  SoilrrsAell 


Section  Through   Steam   Chest  of   Balanced   Compound    Atlantic  Type  Locomotive. 
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General  Datax 

Wheel  base,  driving   

total     

"         "       engine  and  tender 

Ratios. 

Total    weight   -^   tractive   effort 

Weight  on  drivers  H-  tractive  effort 

Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers  -=-  boiler  heating 
surface*    

Total   boiler  heating  surface*    -^    grate  area 

Firebox  heating  surface*  -^  total  boiler  heating  sur- 
face,   per   cent 

Weight  on  drivers   -^   total  boiler  heating  surface*.. 

Total   weight  -=-  total  boiler  healing  surface* 

Volume  equiv.   cylinders,  cu.   ft 

Total  boiler  heating  surface*  -^  vol.  cylinders 

Grate  area    -i-    vol.   cylinders 


*Xo  allowance  has  been  made  for  relieater 
Cylinders. 


rface. 


Diameter 
Stroke    . . 


Driving,   diameter    over   tire.... 

thickness  of  tire    

**         journals,    main,    diam.. 
"  **  others,    diam. 

Engine  truck,   diameter    

"  "         journals    

Trailing,  diameter   

"         journals    


Style    

Working   pressure    

Outside  diameter  of  first   ring. 
Firebox,    width   and   length.... 


plates,    thickness 


water  space    

Tubes,  number  and  diameter. 

"        length    

Heating  surface,  tubes •. . 

"  **         firebox   

"  "  total    

Grate  area   

Heating    surface,    superheater 


6  ft.  10  in. 

32  ft.  8  in. 
61  ft.  1  in. 


9.7 

4.7 


7.5 
44.7 
92.3 
8.30 
302.00 
5.70 


Bal.  comp. 

15   and   23    in. 

26  in. 


Bal.  piston 


3}^  in. 

10  X  103^  in. 

9  X    12  in. 

34'4    in. 
6  X   10  in. 

47   in. 
8  X   14  in. 


Wagon  top 

220  lb. 

72  in. 

63^  X   109^ 

C.  andS.,  S/16; 

T.,  9/16  in. 

,  and  B.,  5;  S.,  S'A  in. 

273—214    in. 

14  ft.  6  in. 

2,318  sq.  ft. 

190  sq.  ft. 

2,508  sq.  ft. 

48  sq.  ft. 

1,147  sq.  ft. 


B.,^ 


WheeU.  diameter 
als 


Water  capacity 

Fuel    capacity    . 


34J4    in. 

5%    X    10   in 

9,000  gal. 

3.300  gal. 


TRAIN     ACCIDENTS     IN     NOVEMBER.' 

Following  is  ;i  list  of  the  most  nntable  train  accidents  that 
occurred  on  the  railways  i.f  the  United  States  in  the  month  of 
November,  1910.  This  record  is  intended  to  include  usually 
only  those  accidents  '*'hich  result  in  fatal  injury  to  a  pasengcr 
or  an  employee  or  which  are  of  special  interest  to  operating 
officers.  It  is  based  on  accounts  published  in  local  daily  news- 
papers, except  in  the  case  of  accidents  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
.seems  prrper  to  write  to  th.e  railway  manager  for  details  or  for 
confirmation : 

Cnlliiions. 


Date.  Ro,ifl.  T'lnce  .Accident. 

1.  N.   Y.   Central Os.'sining  xe. 

2.  Mi«?ouri,  K.  4  T.  .Iloi.ry  S|i?..  Ttx.  be. 
4.  Gulf,  Col.  «r  S.  F.  ..VI..t.-ly.  Tfx.  be. 
4.  I.oi  K  lO.ind   lainriica,  N.  V.  )>c. 

10.  Del.  &    llud Whilehall  xc. 

15.  Peiin Sarg  Hollow  re. 

17.  I'enn RithmiiiMl,   Ird.  xc. 

28.  liall.   &  Ohio Mtamo!  t  xc. 


-Kind  of- 


li 

F.  &  F. 
P.  &  F. 
}'.  &  !■•. 
F.  &F. 
F.  &  F. 
P.  &  F. 
P.  &  F. 
P.  &F. 


Kil'd.   Inj'd. 


.  5 


Derailm 

Date.  Ro.nd.  Place. 

2.   Chi.,  M.  &  St.  P...H..<mer,  S.  D. 

2.   D.,   Lack.  &  W .South  Orange 

19.   Penn Altoona. 

19.   Penn .Mtoona. 

The  derailment  at   San   Hollnw 


L'M/r 


Cause 
r.f  ilcrlmt. 


boiler, 
ace.  obsl. 


Kind 
of  train. 
P. 
P. 


Kil'd.   InjVI. 

2  0 
0  1 

3  3 
Pa.,  fin  the  fifteenth  occurred 

about  1  a.  in.,  and  is  nutalilc  from  the  fart  that  the  passenger 
train  involved  was  composed  of  steel  ears  and  that  these  wilh- 
.st'iod  the  shock  of  the  collision  so  well  that  no  person  w.is  iii- 


and  m»rk«  uiird  in   Accident   Lint: 

■  ii.ii  !.■  ,     rviilii  ft    ...Hi  i.ii  «c,    other    colli«lon» h, 

■        T'     '  -L'-tniction iifiv,      Unex- 

Mi^pl.^crd    iwilcli ace. 

"Itilmction   of  trnck,   etc. 

If.   Car^  biirnetl  while  run- 

.1     It.,    (''rriiihl    train    (including 

.i*k,    VVrerk    whi>lly   or    partly   de- 

i.i«rngrr<   killed. 


jured.  An  eastbound  freight  was  moving  through  a  cross- 
over track  and  was  struck  in  the  side  by  a  pasenger  train,  which 
consisted  of  two  engines,  one  mail  car  and  seven  sleeping  cars. 
Both  engines  of  the  passenger  train  were  derailed  and  live  cars 
of  the  freight  train  were  wrecked.  The  passenger  engineman 
had  run  past  distant  and  home  signals  set  against  him,  the  dis- 
tant signal  being  4,700  ft.  in  the  rear  of  the  home  signal.  Snow 
was  falling  and  there  was  considerable  wind  at  the  time,  but 
the  signals  were  visible.  The  reports  say  that  the  signals  and 
the  air  brakes  were  all  in  good  order. 

The  collision  at  Altamont,  W.  Va.,  on  the  twenty-eighth  oc- 
curred at  midnight.  Westbound  express  train  No.  7  ran  into  a 
helping  engine  which  had  just  been  detached  from  the  front  end 
of  the  express.  Sleet  was  falling  and  the  helper  was  delayed  in 
entering  the  side  track  by  reason  of  the  switch  being  frozen. 
The  accounts  indicate  that  the  engineman  of  the  express  train 
assumed  that  another  engine,  which  he  saw  standing  on  the 
side  track,  was  the  one  which  had  just  been  detached  from  his 
train.  Both  of  the  engines  were  knocked  down  a  bank.  A 
part  of  the  train  fouled  the  eastbound  main  track  and  train 
No.  96  on  that  track  was  derailed  and  badly  damaged. 

In  the  accident  at  Altcona,  Pa.,  on  the  nineteenth  one  en- 
gineman and  two  firemen  were  killed  and  three  other  trainmen 
were  injured.  The  second  of  two  locomotives  pushing  a  west- 
bound freight  train  was  wrecked  by  the  explosion  of  its  boiler 
and  the  boiler  was  thrown  across  the  adjoining  track  imme- 
diately in  front  of  another  train  moving  in  the  same  direction; 
this  other  train  being  composed  of  express  cars  drawn  by  two 
locomctives.  Both  of  the  engines  of  this  train  w-ere  derailed 
and  fell  against  the  freight  train,  knocking  over  several  freight 
cars.  The  explosion  of  the  boiler  is  said  to  have  been  due  to 
low  water. 


Of  the  half  dozen  electric-car  accidents  reported  in  the  news- 
papers as  occurring  in  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, one  :n  Chicago  resulted  in  injuries  to  12  persons, 
and  one  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  in  the  death  of  six  and  injuries 
to  26.  In  both  of  these  cases  an  electric  car  was  struck  by  a 
locomotive  on  a  grade  crossing.  In  the  Kalamazoo  case  it  is 
said  that  the  conductor  of  the  street  car  had  gone  forward,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule,  to  look  out  for  trains  on  the  steam  road  and 
that  he  stood  between  the  two  main  tracks  of  the  steam  road 
as  the  train  approached ;  but  he  says  that  when  he  gave  the 
signal  to  his  car  to  proceed  over  the  crossing  he  neither  saw 
nor  heard  the  approaching  locomotive.  The  front  part  of  this 
electric  car  was  completely  crushed;  but  in  the  rear  part  a 
number  of  passengers  were  imprisoned  and  received  many  burns 
and  electric  shocks,  after  the  car  was  struck  by  the  engine,  by 
reason  of  the  presence,  in  the  metallic  parts  of  the  car,  of  a 
cnu'^iderable  electric  current,  which  continued  until  the  trolley 
was  disconnected  from  the  overhead  wire. 

FOREIGN     RAILWAY    NOTES. 

The  municipality  of  Bogot.i,  Colombia,  after  a  successful  boy- 
cott, forced  the  owners  of  the  Bogota  City  Railway  Company  to 
sell  out  for  $800,000.  The  final  payment  of  :f37.S,00O  w.is  made 
by  the  city  on  December  8. 

The  narrow  gage  railway  which  was  built  by  the  Japanese 
government  from  Otomari  (Karsakoff)  to  Toyohara  (Vladi- 
miroff),  25  miles,  is  now  being  rebuilt.  'Ilio  curves  and  grades 
are  being  eliminated  and  the  narrow  gage  tracks  replaced  by 
standard  gage  tracks.  This  line  will  be  extended  from  Toyohara 
northward  to  the  east  coast  of  Japanese  Sakhalin  at  Sakaima. 

The  Mi)sc(/w-\\^indau-Rybinsk  Railway  has  ncently  b.uiijht  an 
electric  ;iciiimtdat<ir  car  of  Russian  make,  for  experimental  and 
ilemoiistrativc  purposes.  The  car  cost  75,000  rubles  ($3<S,625) 
and  is  to  develop  a  speed  of  35  to  67  miles  per  hour.  This  car 
is  to  run  on  the  line  bi'twecn  St.  Petersburg  and  Tsarskoye-Selo, 
and  shoulil  it  Ki\e  satisfactory  service,  more  c.irs  will  bo  installed 
by  the  railway  company. 


(Stntcral  Ncut^i  Section* 


'I'lic  Uiiicm  station  at  Newcastle.  I'a.,  was  (IrsHnjcd  by  lire 
I  >(H-ciiil.<r  13.  l':sliiiiatc<l  loss,  $-10,(X)0.  This  slatidii  was  occu- 
|MC(I  by  the  IVnnsylvania,  the  I-'ric,  the  Raltimnrc  ^-  Ohio  and  the 
riltshiirg  &  Lake  Eric. 

The  Mieliisan  Central  has  recently  installed  Western  I'lectric 
apparatus  for  train  despalihintj  on  its  lines  hetweeii  Jackson  and 
Niles;  Jackson  and  Hay  City,  and  Jackson  and  Grand  Rapids; 
and  similar  e<|nipnient  will  soon  he  put  up  on  the  line  between 
Windsor,  Out.,  and  St.  Thomas. 

Representative  Raincy,  of  Illinois,  a  democrat,  has  introduced 
in  Congress  a  resolution  calling  for  an  investigation,  by  five 
members  of  the  House,  of  the  traveling  expenses  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  while  he  was  president,  the  purpose  being  to  find  out 
to  what  extent  Mr.  Roosevelt  rode  free  and  hnw  lie  secured  fa- 
vors of  that  kind. 

In  the  federal  court  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  last  week,  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
iIk'  Indianapolis  Union,  the  Chicago  Terminal,  the  Chicago,  In- 
di.inapolis  &  Louisville  and  the  Pennsylvania  were  fined  for  vio- 
lation of  the  safety  appliance  laws.  Most  of  the  counts  in  the 
iiulictments  had  to  do  with  insecure  coupling  apparatus  and  hand- 
holds. 

The  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  streets  cross-town  street 
railway,  New  York  City,  which  hitherto  has  been  worked  with 
horses,  is  now  equipped  with  fifteen  electric  cars,  propelled  by 
power  from  Gould  storage  batteries.  Cars  of  this  make  have 
been  run  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles  on  a  single  charge 
of  the  batteries.  Storage  battery  experiments  were  made  on 
this  line  several  years  ago. 

The  railroad  commissioners  of  Indiana  have  filed  suit  in  the 
superior  court  of  the  state  to  recover  penalties  from  the  Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis  &  Louisville  for  the  failure  of  the  road  to 
obey  the  law^  requiring  the  installation  of  the  block  system.  The 
commission  granted  an  extension  of  time  of  one  year  to  July 
I,  1910,  but  since  then  the  road  has  neglected  to  comply.  The 
statutory  penalty  for  noncompliance  is  $1,000  a  week. 

On  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  lines  beneath  the  Hudson  river, 
bctw-een  New  York  and  Jersey  City,  business  was  suspended  last 
Monday  for  4  hours  and  40  minutes,  by  reason  of  a  fire  in  the 
company's  power  house  at  Washington  and  Bay  streets,  Jersey 
City  The  fire  started  about  4:45  a.  m.,  and  all  of  the  morning 
passengers  from  Jersey  City  for  New  York  City,  usually  travel- 
ing by  these  lines,  were  obliged  to  cross  by  the  ferry  boats.  From 
seven  o'clock  to  9 :30  every  boat  was  crowded. 

The  striking  machinists,  blacksmiths,  boilermakers  and  other 
shop  men  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  returned  to  work  last  Wednes- 
day, accepting  the  company's  offer  of  three  cents  an  hour  in- 
crease in  pay,  which  offer  was  made  last  May.  The  machinists 
struck  May  2,  but  the  other  trades  did  not  join  the  machinists 
until  October  21.  An  officer  of  the  road  says  that  the  men  have 
made  a  complete  surrender  and  have  acquiesced  in  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  railways  at  Chicago  last  March. 

The  electrification  of  Chicago  railway  terminals  was  taken  up 
by  the  Chicago  city  council  on  December  19.  The  president  of 
the  Association  of  Commerce  presented  a  formal  announce- 
ment that  a  committee  from  that  association  had  carefully  con- 
sidered this  problem  and  now  desired  the  aid  of  the  city.  In 
accordance  with  this  request,  the  mayor  appointed  four  mem- 
bers of  the  council  to  cooperate  with  that  committee.  At  the 
same  meeting  an  ordinance  was  introduced  to  compel  all  steam 
roads  to  electrify  their  lines  throughout  a  radius  of  seven  miles 
from  the  city,  the  work  to  be  completed  by  January  1,  1913.  No 
action  was  taken  on  the  ordinance. 

The  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers last  week  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  Managers'  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  W.  B.  Scott  of  the  Harriman  Lines,  that 
the  engineers  either  accept  the  offer  of  the  railways  of  advances 
in  wages    averaging  9^  per  cent.,  or  submit  the  entire  question 


Id  iiKihl.ilii'ii  by  .Mfssrs.  Kn.ipp  ailfl  Ncill.  'I  li'  r.r'jm.in  Alt 
provi^les  thai  titlier  or  both  of  liic  parlies  to  a  labor  dispute 
may  ask  for  meditation,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  provision, 
the  managers'  committee  innncdiatcly  wired  to  Chairman  Knapp 
and  Commissioner  Ncill  asking  them  to  undertake  to  mediate 
between  the  railways  anrl  their  employees.  The  employees  after 
this  decided  to  accept  mediation.  Mr.  Scott  in  a  public  statement 
said  that  the  offer  of  the  railways  if  accepted  would  have  in- 
creased the  pay  of  locomotive  engineers  in  every  branch  of  the 
service,  on  the  61  roads  represented,  from  TA  to  14^2  per  cent, 
"without  changing  in  any  manner  the  long  established  basis  of 
a  day's  work  or  methods  of  computing  time  for  overtime." 


Disastrous  Explosion  at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

By  an  explosion  of  gas,  what  kind  of  gas  is  not  yet  known,  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  December  19,  the  sub-station  of  the 
power  system  of  the  New  York  Central,  electric  division,  at  Fif- 
tieth street,  New  York  City  (the  northeast  corner  of  the  terminal 
yard),  was  almost  completely  demolished,  and  windows  were 
l)roken  in  scores  of  buildings  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile.  Ten 
or  more  persons  were  killed  and  over  100  seriously  injured,  some 
of  the  killed  being  passengers  m  a  street  car  which  was  passing 
at  the  time  and  which  was  overturned  by  the  force  of  the  blast. 
About  a  half  hour  before  the  explosion  a  pipe  conveying 
Pintsch  gas  was  broken  by  a  passenger  car,  which,  in  being 
pushed  to  the  end  of  a  yard  track  for  the  purpose  of  having 
its  supply  of  illuminating  gas  replenished,  was  run  at  uncon- 
trolled speed  and  broke  over  the  bumping  post.  But,  so  far 
as  can  be  learned  at  the  present  writing,  there  is  much  con- 
flict and  doubt  in  the  testimony  as  to  just  what  occurred  and 
as  to  why  the  dangerous  flow  of  gas  was  not  discovered  and 
stopped.  Also,  while  the  explosion  has  so  far  been  generally  at- 
tributed to  gas  from  this  pipe,  it  has  not  been  explained  how  it 
could  have  got  inside  of  the  building  so  as  to  form  an  explosive 
mixture  in  a  confined  place.  The  pipe  was  outside  of  the  build- 
ing and  there  are  no  windows  on  that  side  of  the  building. 
Agents  of  the  plate  glass  insurance  companies  estimated  that 
their  losses  in  the  region  of  the  explosion  would  amount  to 
$25,000. 

Ties  of  Eucalyptus  Obliqua. 

A  shiphient  of  70,000  railway  ties  of  "stringy  bark''  (Euca 
lyptus  obliqua),  sometimes  termed  Tasmanian  oak,  left  Hobart 
lor  the  United  States  in  October.  Two  similar  shipments  will 
follow,  making  a  total  of  210,000  sleepers  of  Tasmanian  timber 
for  the  United  States.  Stringy  bark  is  much  in  demand  for  rail- 
way sleepers,  being  nearly  everlasting.  Some  forest  tramways 
in  use  by  Tasmanian  sawmills  were  laid  with  stringy-bark 
sleepers  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  they  are  still  perfectly 
sound.  The  average  life  of  these  sleepers  resting  on  gravel 
ballast  and  subjected  to  a  rainfall  varying;  between  20  and  60 
inches  per  annum  is  about  fifteen  years.  The  wood  is  practic- 
ally non-inflammable,  and  this  is  especially  suitable  for  under- 
ground railways.  It  is  comparatively  immune  from  the  rav- 
ages of  white  ants  and  other  land  insects,  and  also  is  especially 
suitable  for  harbor  construction,  being  one  dense  and  immune 
from  the  attacks  of  marine  insects.  A  sample  of  the  wood  was 
recently  taken  from  a  Hobart  pier  after  being  under  water  fox- 
thirty  to  forty  years  and  it  was  perfectly  sound. — Consular 
Reports. 


Jersey  City  to  Washington  in  244  Minutes. 

A  special  train  was  run  over  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  last  Friday 
morning  from  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  four 
hours  and  four  minutes,  which  is  seven  minutes  better  than  the 
best  time  ever  before  made  between  the  two  cities.  Exact  com- 
parisons cannot  be  made,  as  the  best  record  made  heretofore 
was  over  the  Pennsylvania  (November  28,  1891),  and  the  dis- 
tances are  slightly  different  over  the  different  routes ;  and, 
moreover,  they  have  been  changed  since  the  last  record  runs  by 
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the  establishment  of  the  new  Union  station  in  Washington. 
The  new  Reading  cut-off  north  of  Philadelphia  has  also  short- 
ened the  line.  The  distance  traversed  by  this  train  appears  to 
be  about  227  miles,  making  the  rate  of  speed  55.8  miles  an  hour. 
The  temperature  on  the  morning  of  this  run  was  about  12  deg. 
above  zero,  and  there  was  a  strong  northwest  gale  blowing. 
Besides  this  drawback  it  was  necessary  to  use  six  minutes  in 
changing  engines  at  Philadelphia,  instead  of  the  two  minutes 
allotted,  because  of  the  ice  on  the  couplings;  and  speed  had  to 
be  reduced  at  three  places  south  of  Philadelphia  where  the  line 
was  undergoing  repairs.  The  train  was  run  for  an  English  news- 
paper reporter. 

Reduction  of  Dues  in  Reading  Relief  Association. 

The  advisory  committee  of  the  relief  association  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  announced  that  begin- 
ning January  1,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  dues  assessed 
against  the  older  members,  the  association  having  now  a  sur- 
plus fund  amounting  to  more  than  $670,000.  To  members  who 
have  belonged  to  the  fund  for  21  years  and  are  still  in  the 
service,  the  reduction  will  be  33  1-3  per  cent.,  equal  to  $3  a 
year,  lor  the  men  receiving  the  lowest  wages,  and  $lia  year  for 
the  tifth  or  highest  grades.  Where  an  employee  is  disabled  by 
accident,  payments  will  be  continued  beyond  the  present  limit 
of  52  weeks,  but  at  half  rates:  this  to  be  continued  as  long  as 
the  disability  continues  or  until  the  employee  has  been  offered 
work  in  the  service  of  the  road  suitable  to  his  capacity.  This 
applies  to  all  members  of  the  fund  without  regard  to  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  members.  Payments  for  disablement  by 
sickness  are  also  to  be  extended  the  same  way.  but  this  applies 
only  to  those  who  have  been  members  15  years.  This  associa- 
tion was  established  in  1888  and  now  has  23.000  members. 


Freight    House   at    Frederick.    Md. 

The  engraving  shown  herewith  is  from  a  photograph  of  the 
freight  house  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Frederick.  Frederick  is 
61  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  in  the  early  days  was  for  a  time  the 
western  terminus  of  the  road.  This  building  was  erected  in 
1831  on  land  which  was  given  to  the  company  by  the  city  of 
I'Vcderick.  It  was  originally  used  as  a  pa.'^senger  station.  A 
correspondent  who  sends  us  the  photograph  calls  this  the  oldest 
freight  house  in  the  world,  a  statement  which  very  likely  would 
be  challenged  in  a  number  of  places  in  England.  The  Frederick 
freight  house  is  still  in  use  and  in  good  repair.  The  multiplicity 
of  telegraph,  telephone  and  electric  light  wires  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture affords  an  interesting  suggestion  of  the  changes  in  rail- 
way practice  which  have  taken  place  during  the  life  of  the  Iniild- 
ing.      It    w.'is    along   the    right-of-way    of   the    Baltimore    &    Ohio 


tiiat    the    first    telegraph    line    in    America    was    put    up,    but    this 
building,  it  appears,  had  been  in  use  13  years  before  the  occurrenc 

of  that  e\  cnt. 


New  Passenger  Station  for  the  Long   Island  at  Jamaica. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  started  construction  work  on 
the  new  station  at  Guilford  street  and  Archer  place  in  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.  The  building  is  to  be  70  ft.  x  174  ft.,  four  stories  high,  with 
a  temporary  roof  built  so  that  four  additional  stories  can  be  added 
to  the  building.  The  station  will  be  of  fireproof  construction 
throughout,  with  steel  skeleton  on  concrete  foundations.  The 
walls  will  be  faced  with  dull  glazed  terra  cotta.  The  main  wait- 
ing room  will  be  decorated  with  Rockwood  Faience  tile,  and  the 
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Station    and    Office    Building,    Jamaica, 
Railroad. 


N.    Y.;     Long     Island 


various  retiring  rooms  will  be  made  to  conform.  There  will  be 
a  tunnel  underneath  the  tracks  leading  from  the  waiting  room 
to  the  station  platforms,  and  the  platforms  will  be  protected  with 
umbrella  sheds.  The  new  Jamaica  station  is  part  of  the  scheme 
of  improvements  which  the  Long  Island  Railroad  is  making  at 
that  point.  Various  cross-over  tunnels  are  being  built  so  that 
no  tracks  will  cross  others  at  grade.  It  is  expected  that  the 
station  work  will  be  completed  by  the  spring  of  next  year,  while 
the  other  work  on  the  Jamaica  improvement  will  not  be  fm- 
ished  until  later   in  the  \ear. 


Freight  House  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  Frederick, 


Built   1831. 


Dko.miikh  23,   1910. 
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A   New  Style  In  "Farmeri'  Special*." 

I  III'  i.ili-st  riilri  prise  m  lllr  lirlil  nl  "iliiiMi  sily  fxlriisinii"  ;is 
:i|i|ilioil  to  iii'Ki'iniltiir.'il  kimwIt-dKi'  is  tli:ii  nf  (he  <'iKrii'iil(iir;il 
f\|i<'ris  ol  Missiuiri  and  Kansas,  apparcnlly  tlu'  two  slates  coni- 
hineil,  in  a  trip  nver  llie  Kansas  City,  (linlim  it  .Sprinnlield  rc- 
Cfiilly.  Tlu'  prcilVssnrs  ,'ind  leetiirtTs  traveled  in  a  lr;iin  of  three 
I'"airlianks- Morse  nasolene  motor  oars,  I  lie  placards  on  the  c.irs 
(if  this  train,  as  shown  in  the  acconipanyinK  picture,  seem  to  in- 
<lie.ite    th:it     the    leaeliini('s    of    these    Kentlenii-n     in;iv     li;ive     lii-ell 


Farmers'  Special   on  the   K.  C.  C.  &  S. 

sonicwliat  disjcint^il,  Init  we  ;ire  ;i^sure.l  lliat  tlii'  cxiK-diliiin  was 
higlily  successful  and  that  nearly  5,000  farmers  listened  lo  the 
lectures,  in  which  were  included  the  subjects  of  poultry  raising 
and  good  roads.  The  expense  of  this  tr.iin  was  of  course  much 
less  than  would  have  heen  required  to  run  a  locomotive  and  full 
sized  cars. 

Hearings  In  New  York  by  Hadley  Railroad  Securities 
Commission. 

'1  1k'  Railroad  Securities  Coir.inisison,  consisting  of  Arthur  T. 
Hadlcv.  chairman;  Frederick  \.  Jndson,  Frederick  Strauss, 
Walter  L.  Fisher,  B.  H.  Meyer  and  W.  K.  S.  Griswold,  has  been 
holding  hearings  in  New  York  in  the  last  part  of  last  week  and 
hegiuning  of  this  week.  The  more  im])ortant  witnesses,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  testified,  were  as  follows:  Richard  Hale,  a  corpo- 
ration lawyer  of  Boston  Mass. ;  Milo  R.  Maltbie,  member 
of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  First  district ; 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  legal  representative  of  the  Morgan 
interests ;  Frank  W.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  Second  district;  Robert  S.  Brookings, 
a  St.  Louis  banker  and  manufacturer;  Jacob  H.  Schiflf,  of  the 
banking  I'irm  of  Kuhn,  Locb  &  Co.,  New  York ;  W.  M.  Acvvorth, 
an  English  economist  and  author  of  "Elements  of  Railway 
Economics";  Paul  D.  Cra\ath,  a  New  York  corporation  lawyer, 
and  Edward  M.  Shepard,  a  New  York  lawyer. 

Mr.  Hale  laid  especial  emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  having 
issues  of  stock  with  no  par  value.  He  believed  that  the  original 
or  present  value  of  a  railway  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  is- 
suing new  securities  .  He  also  believed  that  rates  should  be 
'"mostly  determined  on  a  basis  of  property  valuation  rather 
than  capitalization."  The  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation 
said  Mr.  Hale  should  name  the  price  at  which  new  stock  should 
be  sold,  proxiding,  of  course,  stockholders  are  permitted  to  sub- 
scribe pro  rat;i.  There  should,  however,  he  effective  regulation 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  stock 
•  should  be  put. 

Commissioner  !Maltbie  testified  that  he  believed  the  commis- 
sion should  have  power  to  prevent  the  sale  of  stock  of  the 
corporation  below  par.  He  said  that  unless  the  strictest  con- 
trol is  emphasized  over  corporations  mere  control  of  the  de- 
tails of  stock  issues  amounts  to  very  little.  He  believed  that 
the  commission  should  have  the  right  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
corporations. 

Mr.  Stetson  said  that  he  regarded  state  regulation  of  the  issue 
of  railway  securities  as  infinitely  preferable  to  federal  regu- 
lation. Mr.  Stetson  is  framing  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the 
New  York  legislature  providing  that  a  corporation  may  cancel 
the  par  value  marked  on  certificates  of  stock  by  vote  of  its 
stockholders,  the  measure  being  permissive  and  not  compulsory 


and  applyiiiK  to  existing  ax  well  a«  new  corporations.  So  far 
as  rates  arc  concerned,  .Mr.  Slctvin  itaid  that  he  thouf(lit  over- 
capitalization had  no  effect  on  them  at  all.  .Mr,  .Stetson  Mil 
that  he  disapproved  of  federal  re«nlalion  of  the  iosue  of  se- 
curities, both  on  Krounds  of  economic  expediency  and  on  coii- 
stilntional  Kronnds.  He  was  gtronxly  of  the  opinion  that  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  in  regulate  the 
issue  of  new  .securities  would  he  unconstitutional. 

Chairman  Stevens  said  that  he  did  not  think  capitalization  had 
nuich  to  do  with  the  (piestifdi  of  rates.  He  aKrccd  witli  Mr. 
stetson  bf)th  in  thinkiiiK  it  advisable  to  permit  issues  of  stock 
uithout  a  par  value  and  in  strongly  opposing  federal  regulation. 
lie  a<lded  that  too  great  a  tendency  to  assume  the  necessity  of  a 
rigid  system  of  capitalization  was  entirely  wrong. 

Mr.  Brookings  was  opfjosed  to  regulation  of  tlie  issue  ot  new 
Mcurities,  but  preferred  federal  regulation  to  .state  regulation. 
\ny  effort  to  elsablish  a  protectorate  over  investment  he  held 
to  he  politically  and  economically  unwise.  He  made  the  point 
iliat  investors  pay  no  attention  to  denominational  value  of  stock 
as  related  to  actual  value,  and  that  expert  examination  is  open 
('I  any  investor  who  can  read  railway  reports,  or  who  can  em- 
ploy a  more  competent  person  to  advise  him.  He  advocated 
pul)licity,  but  thought  that  the  government  should  not  assume 
linancial  responsibility  but  actually  regulate  the  price  paid, 
for  instance,  for  branch  lines,  etc.  He  held  that  rates  can- 
not he  fairl\-  based  on  security  par  values  nor  on  present  phy- 
sical valuation,  hut  must  be  based  on  the  total  of  what  has  been 
put  into  the  road  in  money,  time  and  brains. 

Mr.  Schifif  was  very  strongly  in  favor  of  federal  regulation 
as  opposed  to  state  regulation.  In  purely  financial  operations 
he  distrusted  all  regulation,  believing  that  a  road  should  be  al- 
lowed to  deal  w-ith  its  own  credit  as  best  it  could.  He  did  not 
approve  of  issuing  participation  certificates  with  the  par  value 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Acvvorth  said  : 

"Practically  speaking,  a  railway  company  only  comes  into  ex- 
istence by  special  act  of  Parliament,  called  with  us  a  'private 
bill.'  A  railway  company  before  it  can  come  into  existence  has 
to  comply  with  the  standing  orders  of  Parliament.  Standing 
orders  are  not  statutory,  but  practically  have  statutory  force." 
In  the  building  of  railways,  Mr.  Acworth  declared,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  limited  time,  normally  five  years,  and  a  penalty 
of  i50  ($250)  a  day  in  case  the  line  is  not  opened  within  the 
prescribed  period. 

"The  deposited  bill,"  said  Mr.  Acworth  "is  subjected  to  a 
scrutiny  of  officers  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  in  order  to 
see  that  nothing  departing  from  precedent  appears  in  it.  If 
there  be  any  such  departure,  it  has  to  be  explained  and  accounted 
for.  In  some  cases  the  proposed  departure  is  flatly  refused ; 
in  other  cases  the  proposal  is  permitted  to  go  before  a  com- 
mittee and  to  be  discussed  at  length. 

"Before  the  conuuittee  any  proposal  of  the  bill  can  be  sub- 
jected to  exhaustive  investigation  by  the  usual  procedure  of  ex- 
amination, cross-examination,  and  reexamination  of  witnesses 
by  counsel  as  in  any  ordinary  law  court. 

"If  the  committee  is  convinced  that  the  promotion  is  reck- 
less or  shows  any  taint  of  mala  fides,  that  is  almost  sure  to  be 
fatal  to  the  bill.  So  far,  I  have  been  speaking  of  new  companies, 
but  for  very  many  years  past  almost  the  whole  of  the  raising 
of  railway  capital  has  been  done  by  the  existing  companies, 
and  their  cases  differ  fundamentally." 

Railways  cannot  issue  mortgage  bonds  and  only  one-quarter 
of  their  capitalization  can  be  debenture  bonds,  the  reaminder 
being  stock. 

"The  Northwestern,  let  us  say,"  he  continued,  "proposes  to 
make  a  new  line  ten  miles  long  at  a  cost  of  £250,000;  it  wants 
another  half-mililon  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  enlargement 
of  stations ;  it  wants  another  million  for  rolling  stock  at  once, 
and  may  want  another  million  for  similar  purposes  before  long. 
It  accordingly  applies  to  Parliament  for  power  to  raise  four 
millions,  three  million  by  shares,  and  one  million  by  debentures. 
So  far  as  the  inoney  is  required  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  branch  and  the  purchase  of  specific  pieces  of  land,  estimates 
will  have  to  be  deposited,  but  nobody  is  the  least  likely  to  chal- 
lenge them,  and  if  unchallenged  by  opponents,  they  will,  as  I 
have  said,  go  unquestioned  by  the  committee.  Public  control 
comes  down  to  this. 

"Counsel  for  the  bill  puts  the  question  to  the  general  man- 
ager :     'You  have  enumerated  in  your  bill  the  objects  for  which 
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you  require  money,  and  you  have  described  the  land  you  re- 
quire. Are  you  responsible  for  this,  and  is  it  correct?'  'Yes'; 
and  upon  this  the  committee  instantly  and  unanimously  decides 
that  the  bill  may  proceed. 

"There  are  a  good  many  statutory  restrictions  on  the  com- 
pany's dealings  with  its  capital  after  the  bill  has  become  an  act, 
but  legal  ingenuity  between  1845  and  1910  has  done  a  good  deal 
to  nullify  their  effect.  For  example;  I  pointed  out  that  bor- 
rowing powers  are  restricted  to  one-fourth  of  the  authorized 
capital,  but  it  is  not  illegal  to  issue  an  acknowkledgment  of 
obligation,  technically  known  as  a  'Lloyd  Bond,'  in  payment  for 
work  done,  and  such  a  bond  naturally  takes  precedence  of  divi- 
dends on  shares.  Debentures  may  only  be  issued  until  half  the 
share  capital  is  paid  up,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  con- 
pany  the  day  after  it  is  constituted  issuing  the  whole  of  its  share 
capital  to  a  contractor  fully  paid  up,  and  then  proceeding  to  put 
in  force  its  borrowing  powers." 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  one  of  the  commisison,  Mr. 
Acworth  said  that  every  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
railway  in  the  kingdom  contained  a  clause  fixing  the  maximum 
rates  and  charges. 

Mr.  Cravath  said  that  the  question  was  the  delicate  one  of 
morals  and  that  in  his  opinion,  publicity  would  prevent  whatever 
abuses  exist  in  that  direction.  He  contended  that  the  notion 
that  all  dealings  between  such  corporations  were  immoral  was  a 
false  one.  When  he  spoke  of  publicity  he  said  he  meant  that  in 
cases  where  such  transactions  involved  the  sale  of  stock  by  di- 
rectors in  one  corporation  to  another  corporation  in  which  they 
were  officers  he  would  require  that  the  amount  of  their  hold- 
ings and  the  price  paid  for  them  should  be  disclosed. 

Going  more  into  detail  regarding  his  views  on  the  question 
of  over-regulation,  Mr.  Cravath  said  that  he  believed  that  any 
arbitrary  requirements,  for  instance,  as  to  their  issuance  of  se- 
curities, the  price  received  for  them,  the  purposes  of  their  issue, 
etc.,  would  be  dangerous.  He  believed  that  if  corporations  were 
required  to  reveal  in  advance  the  specific  purposes  for  which  the 
securities  were  to  be  sold,  it  would  much  hamper  the  corpo- 
rations. For  example,  he  said  he  had  been  told  that,  in  good 
time,  if  it  were  known  in  advance  that  a  corporation  was  to 
spend  a  large  sum  of  money  for  equipment,  that  corporation 
was  under  an  immediate  disadvantage  in  securing  the  best  terms 
from  the  equipment  companies. 

As  to  the  regulation  of  the  price  at  which  securities  could  be 
sold,  Mr.  Cravath  stated  that  he  would  draw  a  sharp  distinction 
between  bonds  and  stocks.  He  differed,  however,  from  most  of 
the  other  witnesses  who  have  thus  far  appeared  before  the 
commission  as  its  session  in  New  York,  in  that  he  would 
have  the  flexibility  attach  to  issues  of  stocks  rather  than  to 
issues  of  bonds.  He  believed  that  the  present  laws  respecting 
stock  issues  were  adequate,  but  that  greater  restriction  should 
be  placed  upon  the  issuance  of  bonds.  He  would  favor  any 
scheme  of  regulation  which  should  say  that  bonds  could  only  be 
issued  at  a  fair  market  value.  He  would  al.so  have  the  amount 
of  bonds  bear  some  relation,  not  to  nominal  capitalization,  but 
to  the  amount  of  money  actually  put  into  the  property  by  the 
stockholders.  He  said  he  would  provide  that  bonds  should  be 
issued  for  money  or  for  certain  classes  of  property.  He  was 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  large  issues  of  collateral  trust 
bonds  which  had  for  the  basis  of  their  security  the  stocks 
of  other  corporations,  were  economically  dangerous. 

Mr.  Cravath  stated  that  the  defect  of  the  present  system  of 
laws  regarding  stock  issues  was  that  there  was  no  statue  de- 
fining clearly  what  the  stock  represents.  Incidentally,  he  said 
he  was  an  advocate  of  a  permissive  law  for  the  issuance  of 
stock  without  par  value. 

Discussing  the  question  of  rates,  Mr.  Cravath  said  he  thought 
it  would  be  unjust  for  the  government  to  attempt  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  present  return  on  the  securities  of  the  ex- 
isting railways,  which  he  did  not  believe  were  capilaii/ed  un- 
conscrvafivcly.  He  .said  that  in  rate  making  there  was  undoubt- 
edly a  relation  between  the  structural  value  of  the  railways  and 
their  outstanding  capitalization,  in  which  the  public  was  inter- 
ested, but  he  did  not  hold  it  to  be  an  important  one. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Cravath's  testimony,  Edward  M 
Shrpard  took  the  stand  and  was  (|ucstionrd  about  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  prep.irrd  by  the  cniiunittce  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
looking  to  permissive  legislation  for  the  issuance  of  stock  with- 
out par  value.  Me  said  he  believed  sucli  a  measure  would  prove 
to  be  a  remedy  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  evils  now  existing  in 


connection  with  stock  issues.  He  said  he  had  never  seen  why 
nominal  capital,  or  bonds,  of  themselves,  should  have  any  bear- 
ing upon  rates.  They  should  be  determined,  he  believed,  by  con- 
sideration of  the  question  as  to  what  are  the  underlying  realities, 
such  as  cost,  etc. 

Mr.  Shepard  would  not  express  a  definite  opinion,  but  said  he 
was  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's power  to  require  Federal  incorporation,  or  to  regulate 
the  capitalization  of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. He  declared  that  the  enforcement  of  the  utmost  pub- 
licity would  accomplish  all  of  the  ends  sought.  In  his  opinion 
it  would  be  unwise  for  the  government  to  undertake  the  pro- 
tection of  investors,  who,  he  said,  did  not  need  it,  much  pre- 
ferring to  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of  the  reputable  bankers. 


Traffic  Club  of  New  York. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Tuesday, 
December  27,  at  8  p.  m.  The  address  which  has  been  announced 
for  this  meeting  to  be  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Walker  D.  Hines 
has  been  postponed  to  the  January  meeting.  The  entertainment 
committee  has  arranged  for  the  Mendelssohn  Quartette  to  fur- 
nish an  entertainment,  and  in  addition  a  buffet  luncheon  will  be 
served.  Guest  tickets  may  be  secured,  as  usual,  from  C.  A. 
Swope,  secretary.  The  board  of  governors  have  clianged  the 
date  of  the   regular   meeting  in   January  to   the   17th. 


The  Transportation  Club  of  Buffalo. 

The  Transportation  Club  of  Buffalo  elected  on  December  9 
the  following  members  to  the  board :  George  E.  Chase,  travel- 
ing passenger  agent  of  the  St.  Paul;  Charles  L.  Couch,  vice- 
president  of  the  F.  W.  Weaver  Coal  Company;  John  B.  Harris, 
Philadelphia  Coal  &  Iron  Company;  Peter  Palmateer,  assistant 
passenger  agent  of  the  Santa  Fe ;  James  A.  Stevenson,  general 
agent  of  the  Mutual  Transit  Company. 


American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
At  the  meeting  held  in  New  York  on  Wednesday,  December 
21,  two  papers  were  presented  for  discussion,  as  follows:  Notes 
on  the  Bar  Harbors  at  the  Entrances  to  Coos  Bay,  and  Umpqua 
and  Siuslaw  Rivers,  Oregon,  by  Morton  L.  Tower,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  and  Timber  Preservation,  Its  Development  and 
Present  Scope,  by  Walter  Buehler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  These 
papers  were  printed  in  the  November  number  of  Proceedings. 

International    Railway    General    Foremen's   Association. 

Tlie  convention  of  the  International  Railway  General  Fore- 
men's Association  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  July  25-27,  1911, 
instead  of  in   May. 

MEETINGS    AND    CONVENTIONS. 


The  following  list  gives   names   of  secretaries,   dates  of  next    or  regular 
meetings,   and  places  of  meeting. 


Air  Brake  .Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  S3  State  St.,   Bcston,   Mass. 
American   Association  of   Demurrage  Officers. — A.  G.   Thomason,   Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;  next  meeting,  June  22,  1911;  Niagara   Falls,  N.   Y. 
.•\merican  Association  of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents. — C.  M. 

Burt,   Boston,    Mass.;    next  meeting,    St.    Paul,    Minn.,    1911. 
American    .As-sociation    of    Local    Freight   Agents'   .Association. — G.    W. 

IJennison,   Pennsylvania  Co.,  Toleilo,  Ohio. 
American     .Association    of    Railroad    Superintendents. — O.    G.     Fetter, 

Carcw  building,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
American    Electric   Railway   Association. — H.   C.   Donecker,   29   \V.   39th 

St.,  New  York. 
American  Railway  Association. — W.  F.  Allen,  21  Park  Place,  New  York. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.   \V.,  Chicago;   Sept.   17-19,   1911;   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
American     Railway    Kngineering    and    Maintenance    or    Way    Associa- 
tion.— K.     IL    Fritch,    Monadnock    building,    Chicago;    March    21-23, 

1911,  Chicago. 
American   Railway  Industrial  Association. — G.   L.   Stewart,   St.   L.   S.  W. 

Ry.,   St.    Louis,   Mo.;    May  6,    1911;    Detroit.   Mich. 
American    Railway   Master   Mechanics'   .Association. — J.   \V.  Taylor,   Old 

Colony  building,  Chicago;  June   14-16,   1911,  Atlantic  City,   N.  J. 
American   Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — O.  T.   Harroun,  Bloom- 

ington.    III. 
American   Suciity   for  Testing   Materials. — Prof.   E.   Marburg,  University 

of   Penn>ylvania,   Philadrlphia,   Pa. 
American    SoriitTY    of   Civil    F.ngineers. — C.    W.    Hunt,    220    W.    57th    St., 

New  York;    l<it  and  Jd  Wednesdays,  except  July  and  August;  annual, 

Jan.    18  19,    New    York. 
American    Society  or    F.ngineerinc   Contractors. — P.   J.    Ilaner.    13   Park 

Row,    New   York. 
American    .'soriRTV    or    Mechanical    F.ngineers. — Calvin    \V.    Rice.    29    W. 

29lh  St.,  New  York. 
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Amociation    or    Amkrican    Kaii.wav    Aciouhtino    DrriciM. — C    Cj.    I'hil- 

liim.    MJ    Dcuiborii    St..   Chicago;    Apiil    iO.    1911;    New   Orlcam,    I.a. 
AiiociATioN  or  Kaii.way  Claim  Aoknti.— J.  R.  McSlicrry,  C.  4  E.  I,,  Chi- 

CDKo:    May,    1911;   Moiilrral,  Can. 
Aj«i>i-iAni>M    or    Railway    Klkctiiical   ENoiNtEia.— G.    D.   Colcgrovc,    I.   C. 

U.K..    ChiciiKo. 
AsviciATioK   or    Kaii.way   T«l«ompii    SurrniNiiNOKNTii. —  I".    \V.    Drew,    1J5 

Ailainii  Si.,  Chicago;  June  19,  1911;   Itonton,  Man*. 
,Vh»ociATioN    ur    TuANkPoiiTArioM    AND    Ca«    AccouNTiNr.    (Jn-ictKS.— (;.    r. 

Coimnl,    i4    I'arlt    I'Ucc,    New    Yotk;    June    20J1,    1911,    Cape    May 

lily,   N.  J. 
(.'aiiaoian     Railway    Cluii. — Jameii    J'owrll,    (irancl    Trunk     Ky.,    Monlrcal, 

Uue.;    l>t    Tucnilny   in  month,  cjicept  June,  July  ami  Aug.;    Montreal. 
Canadian  .Suc'ikty  or  C"ivii.  Kncinkeh*.— Clcincnl  II.  Mcl.cod,  -113   Dorchei- 

trr    .St.,     Montreal,    Uue. ;    Tliuriidayn;     Montreal,    annual.    laHl    week 

January. 
I'ar    Kokkman'.*    A»!Iociaiion    or   Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,   84I    North    50lh 

Court,  Chicago;   2d   Monday   in   month,  Chicago. 
Cknthai.    Railway    Ci.un.— II.    1>.    Voughl,    95    I.iherly    St.,    New    York;    2d 

Fridoy  in  January,   March,   May,   Sept.  and   Nov.;    UnfTalo,   N.   Y. 
Civil.   KNiiiNKKKS'  Society  op  St.  Paul. —  1).   I'".  Jurgenscn.    116  VVinlcr  St., 

St.    I'aul,  Minn.;   2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;   St.   Taul. 
EsGiNrKK.-i'    Society    or    Pennsylvania. — E.    R.    Dasher,    l!ox    704,    Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 
Enginkkr.1'   Society  of  Western   Pennsylvania. — K.   K.   Ililcs,  803  Fulton 

building.    Pittsburgh;    1st    and    3d    Tuesday;    annual,    Jan.    17,    1911; 

Pittsburgh. 
rREiciiT  CiA'M  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  I'rcd.  &  Pot.  R.R., 

Richmond,   Va.;   20th  annual,  June  21,   1911;   St.   Paul,   Minn. 
General   Sui-krintendents'   Association   of  Chicago. — II.   D.   Judson,   209 

East     Adams     St.,     Chicago;     Wednesday     preceding     3d     Thursday; 

Chicago. 
Indianapolis   Railway   and   Mechanical  Club. — B.   S.   Downey,   C,   H.   & 

D.,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 
International    Master    Hoiler    Makers'    Association. — Harry    D.    Vought, 

95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  next  convention,  Omaha,  Neb. 
International    Railway    Fuel    Association. — D.    B.    Sebastian,    La    Salic 

St.   Station,  Chicago;   M.->y   1518,   1911;   Chattanooga,  Tcnn. 
International    Railway    General    P'oremen's    Association. — L.    II.    Bryan, 

P.   &•   I.    R.    Ry.,   Two  Harbors,    Minn.     Next   convention   July   25  27, 

Chic.Tgo.  • 

International  Railway  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  Lima,  Ohio. 
International   Railway  Comcress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de   Louvain, 

11   Brussels:   1915,  Berlin. 
Iowa   Railway    Club. — W.    B.    Harrison,    Union    Station,    Des   Moines,    la.; 

2d  Friday  in  month,  except  July  and  August;    Des  Moines. 
Master   Car    Builders'   Association. — J.    W.    Tavlor,    Old    Colony   building, 

Chicago;  June  19-21,  1911,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
Master   Car    and    Locomotive    Painters'    A.ssociation,    of   United    States 

AND  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane,   B.  &  M.,  Reading,   Mass. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  II.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St..  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.   and  Sept.;    Boston. 
New  Y'ork  Railroad  Club.— H.   O.  Vought,  95   Liberty   St.,  New  York;   3d 

Friday   in    month,    except   June,    July    and    August;    New    York. 
Nortii-West  Railroad  Club. — T.  W.  Flannagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;  IstTues. 

after    2d    Mon.,    except   June,   July,    August;    alternately    at    St.    Paul 

and  Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Northern  Railway  Club. — C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.;  4th  Saturday; 

Duluth,    Minn. 
Omaha  Railway  Cub. — .A..  H.   Christiansen,   Barker  BIk.;   second  Wed. 
Railway    Club    of    Kansas    City. — C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;   3d  Friday  in  month;   Kansas  City. 
Railway    Club    of    Pittsburgh. — C.   W.    Alleman,    P.   &   L.    E.,    Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  montn,  except  June,  July  and  August;  Pittsburgh. 
Railway    Signal    Association. — C.    C.    Rosenberg,    12    North    Linden    St., 

Bethlehe:n,   Pa. 
Railway    Storekeepers'    Association. — J.    P.    Murphy.    Box   C,    CoIIinwood, 

Ohio;  annual,   May  22-24,    1911;   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Richmond   Railroad  Club. — F,    O.    Robinson,   Richmond,    Va.;    2d   Monday, 

except  June,   July  and  August. 
Roadmasters'  and   Maintenance  of  Way  Association. — Walter  E.   Emery, 

P.  &  P.  U.  Ry.,   Peoria,  III.;  Oct.,  1911;   St.  Louis. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Club.- — B.    W.    Frauenthal.    Union    Station,    St.    Louis, 

Mo.;   2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,   July  and  Aug.;   St.   Louis. 
Society   of    Railway   Financial  Officers. — C.   Nyquist,    La    Salle    St.    Sta- 
tion,  Chicago. 
Southern   .-\ssociation  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.   Sandwich,  A.  & 
W.  P.  Ry.,  MDntgomery,  Ala. 

Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Prudential 
bidg..  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  3d  Thurs. ;  Jan.,  April,  August  and  Nov.; 
Atlanta. 

Toledo  Transportation  Club. — L.  G.  Macomber,  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo;  1st  Sat.;  annual.  May  6,  1911;  Toledo. 

Transportation  Club  of  Buffalo. — J.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  1st  Sat.  after  1st 
Wed. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  last 
"Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;  New  York;  Jan.  17. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — T.  J.  Walters,  Oliver  building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  meetings  monthly;   Pittsburgh. 

Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  .America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stew- 
art Ave.,  Chicago;  annual,  June  20,   1911;   Baltimore,  Md. 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R., 
East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg,  Man.;   2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  August;    Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;  3d 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 

Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier,  First  National  Bank  bldg., 
Chicago;  annual,  Jan.  17-19,  1911;  Chicago. 


(Eiaffir    Ncttii^. 


'flic  Senate  lias  adopted  a  resolution  calliiiK  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  testimony  taken  in  the  recent 
liciirings  on  tl-c  proposal  to  increase  freight  rates.  This  testi- 
mony fills  a  trifle  of  10,000  pages. 

The  transcontinental  lines  have  agreed  to  suspend  ih<»  proposed 
advances  in  rates  on  li;ir(l  v.'or>d  Innilier  to  the  Ta-  i  lil 

aft'jr  an  investigation  of  ilitir  reasonableness.     I  h-  g 

will   probably  be   held  by  the    Interstate  Commcrt'.,    ;      , ,i'jn 

in  the  latter  part  of  March. 

J.  S.  Taylor,  foreign  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  and  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio,  at  Mobile,  announces  the  establishment  of  the 
Seeberg  steamship  line,  which  is  to  make  regular  trips  between 
Mobile  and  ports  in  Haiti,  San  Domingo  and  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles. The  first  sailing  was  appointed  for  December  21.  Mr. 
Taylor  sent  a  representative  with  the  first  trip  of  the  steamer, 
wilii  a  view  to  working  up  freight  business  between  the  United 
Stales  and  the  countries  named;  and  in  instructing  the  agents 
of  his  roads  to  solicit  business  for  the  new  line  he  gave  them  an 
elaborate  condensation  of  the  commercial  history  on  the  coun- 
tries. 


Crop  Conditions. 

The  final  estimates  of  the   department  of  agriculture  indicate 
the  harvested  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  important  farm 

crops  of  the  United   States,  in   1910  and  1909,  to  have  been  as 

follows : 

Farm  Value,  December  1. 

^ A 

CROPS.                       .Acreage.              Production.  Per  Bu.  Total. 

(000  omitted.)       (000  omitted.)  (000  omitted.) 

Acres.                   Bushels.  Cents.  Dollars. 

Corn,    1910 114,002                  3,125,713  48.8  1,523,968 

Corn,    1909 108,771                  2,772,376  59.6  1,652,822 

Winter  wheat,   1910.      29,427                     464,044  89.1  413,575 

Winter  wheat,    1909.      28,330                      446,366  102.9  459,154 

Spring    wheat,    1910.      19,778                      231,399  89.8  207,868 

Spring   wheat,    1909.      18,393                     290,823  93.1  270,892 

All    wheat,    1910 49,205                     695,443  89.4  621,443 

All    wheat,    1909 46,723                      737,189  99.0  730,046 

Oats,     1910 35.288                   1,126.765  34.1  384,716 

Oats,     1909 33,204                   1,007,353  40.5  408,174 

Barlev,    1910 7.257                       162.227  57.8  93,785 

Barley,     1909 7,011                     170.284  55.2  93,971 

Rye,    1910 2,028                        33,039  72.2  23,840 

Rye,    1909 2,006                       32.239  73.9  23,809 

Buckwheat.    1910....           826                       17,239  65.7  11,321 

Buckwheat,    1909....           834                       17,438  69.9  12,188 

Flaxseed,     1910 2,916                         14,116  230.6  32,554 

Fla.xseed,     1909 2,742                       25.856  152.6  39,466 

Rice,     1910 722                     x24,S10  67.8  16,624 

Rice,     1909 720                         24,368  79.4  19,341 

Potatoes,     1910 3,591                     338,811  55.5  187,985 

Potatoes,     1909 3,525                     376,537  54.9  206.545 

Hay,   1910 45,691                     *60,978  $12.26°  747.769 

Hay,     1909 45,744                      '64,938  $10.62="  689,345 

Tobacco,      1910 1,233                    t9S4.349  t9.3  91,459 

Tobacco,    1909 1,180                   t949,357  tlO.l  95,719 

*  Tons.      °  Per  ton.      t  Pounds,     t  Per   pound,  x  Equivalent  to  5,930,000 
bags  of  186  pounds,  average  weight. 

The  total  value  of  crops  above  specified  on  December  1,  1910, 

was   $3,735,464,000,   against   3,971,426,000  on    December  \,    1909. 

The  average  of  prices  was  about  8.5  per  cent,  lower  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1910,  than  on  December  1,  1909. 


Car  Surpluses  and   Shortages. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  85,  giving  a  summary  of  car  shortages  and 
surpluses  by  groups  from  August  4,  1909,  to  December  7,  1910, 
says :  ' 

"The  surplus  shows  an  increase  of  10,849  cars  between  Novem- 
ber 23  and  December  7,  bringing  the  total  to  53,915.  For  the 
same  period  in  1909  the  surplus  was  57.470  cars  or  3,555  cars 
more  than  at  the  date  of  this  bulletin.  The  increase  in  the  sur- 
plus during  the  corresponding  fortnight  last  year  was  17,942 
cars.  The  shortage  for  this  report  is  11,901  cars.  While  this 
total  is  6,692  cars  less  than  the  shortage  on  the  corresponding 
date  of  1909,  the  decrease  in  shortage  since  our  last  bulletin  is 
only  2.772  cars  as  against  a  decrease  of  8,903  cars  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year. 

"The  increase  in  surplus  for  the  entire  country  as  between  box 
and  coal  cars  was  in  proportion  to  the  existing  surplus  of  these 
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classes,  being  4,427  cars  for  the  former  and  3,532  for  the  latter, 
with  2,511  increase  in  miscellaneous.  Taken  by  groups,  how- 
ever, box  cars  show  a  decrease  of  1,593  in  group  6  (North- 
western), and  of  135  cars  in  group  3  (Central),  these  decreases 
being  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  the  other  groups,  par- 
ticularly in  group  10  (Pacific),  and  11  (Canadian),  where  the 
increases  were  heavy.  In  coal  and  gondolas,  group  6  (North- 
western), alos  shows  a  decrease,  while  the  surplus  of  this  class 
increased  heavily  in  group  3 (Central).'' 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surpluses  and  shortages  by 
groups  for  the  last  period  covered  by  the  report,  and  the  charts 
show  total  suri.lu>(s  aiul  shortages  in  1907,  1908,  1909  and  1910: 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  hearing  in  the  cases 
involving  the  advances  in  rates  between  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 


Judges  of  the  Commerce  Court. 

Announcement  of  tlic  appointment  of  members  of  the  Com- 
merce Court  by  President  Taft  was  made  in  the  Railway  ^Igc 
Gazette  of  last  week,  page  1162.  and  ■^ome  comments  were  printed 
in   the   editorial   cohimns. 

^lartin  Augustine  Knapp,  A    M.,  LL.  D.,  who  is  appointed  for 


oup'L — December  7.   1910. 
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1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 


Total  159 
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148 
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9.003 

6 

2 
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41 
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26 

2,199 
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9.510 
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6 
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18 
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0 
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19 

4,761 

793 

1,345 

3,870 

10.769 

161 

10 

24 

340 

544 

4 

376 

86 

547 

707 

1.716 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1,103 

68 

721 

1,894 

3.786 
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108 

15 

17 

413 

10 

1,112 

142 

334 

633 

2.221 

355 

25 

0 

0 

380 

21 

2,182 

1,093 

1,496 

5,499 

10.270 

2Si 

0 

28 

91 

402 

5 

1,671 

417 

47 

903 

3.038 

713 

0 

0 

83 

796 

159 

16,795 

3,885 

10,781 

22,454 

53.915 

5.435 

1,093 

3,199 

2,174 

11,901 

'Group  1  i*  composed  of  Ne«-  England  lines;  Group  2 — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Maryland,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  3 — Ohio, 
Indiana.  Michigan  and  Western  Pennsvlvania  lines:  Group  4 — West  Vireinia.  Virginia.  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;  Group  5 — Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Alabama.  Georgia,  and  Florida  lines;  Group  6 — Iowa.  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota  ard  the  Dakotas  lines;  Group  7 — Montana.  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska  lines:  (Iroup  8 — Kansas.  Colorado.  Missouri,  .\rkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;  Group  9 — Tc.sas.  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  lines;  Group  10 — Ore- 
gon,  M.iho.  (nlitiMiiia  ami   .\rizoti.i  lines:    Group  11 — Canadian  lines. 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages  in  1907,  1908,  1909  ;ind  1910. 


Dim  MIIKK    .'.«.    I''l() 


RAILWAY      AGi:     L,A/.\:llK. 
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li\o  M.iis.  ;inil  wIki  will  lir  tin-  prtsiilinn  jihIki'.  Iwh  Ih'i"  »  mi.ni- 
1)11  <>l  the  Inlcrjilali'  l'<iiniiurcf  C'luninissimi  hiiicc  IH'il,  iiiiil 
ih.iirmaii  uf  that  liDily  siiiii-  lainiary,  IHW.  Mr.  Knapp  wan  li'>rii 
at  SpatTonI,  N.  Y..  Novcnilici  <>.  \M3.  an<l  was  Kiadualcd  frnin 
Uislcyan  I'nivrrsily  in  IWiX.  His  li<>nio  is  in  Syrainsc.  N.  Y., 
.mil  In-  was  iiirporalioii  oninstl  nf  lliat  city  for  sfvtn  years, 
l,S77  ISS.V  Ilis  wtirk  on  tin-  Interstate  ('(iniinerce  Cnnnnissinn 
IN  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  luiihciiy  .luc  (itizillc.  .  Mr. 
Knapp's  nouiinatioii  was  eonlirnied   Deceiiihcr  2(). 

Rohert  VVodrow  Areliliald.  the  seeoixl  iiieniher  of  the  eoiirl. 
has  heeii  jndKe  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
middle  dislriil  ol  I'emisylvaiiia  since  I'JOl.  His  home  i>  at 
Scranton,    I'a       Mi      Xichhald  was  horn  at  Carhondale.    I'a  ,   .'^ip 


Sonlli  Dakota  since  AiiKiist  31,  I^Xi,  lie  was  horn  at  (Jswcro, 
N,  Y„  Decendier  11,  IK33;  noil  of  Captain  John  Carland,  U.  S.  A. 
Mr  was  adniitted  to  the  har  in  1K75  :ind  was  district  attorney  and 
jiidKe  in  Dakota  territory  previous  to  his  appointnient  as  Icderal 
jikIkc.  lie  was  a  nieiiilier  of  the  North  Dakota  coiiHlitiilional 
convention   in    IKHV.     Ilis  home  is  at    Sioux    l-'alls,   S.   D, 

Julian  VVilliani  Mack,  rtf  Chicago,  has  heen  for  the  pant  seven 
years  ciitinty  jndKe  in  that  city.  He  has  heen  prominent  as  a 
jurist,  and  even  more  prominent  as  a  citizen,  l-'or  years  his 
name  has  heen  identified  with  every  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  civic  conditions,  and  he  has  alsfj  niven  miirh  time  to 
cliaritahle  work..  He  was  adniitted  to  the  har  in  lH9f);  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the  law  sclioul  of  Northwestern  University  from 


R.  VV.  Areliliald. 


Martin  A.  Knapp> 


John  E.  Carland. 


Edmonstoii,    IT 
B.  H.  Meyer 


Photograph,   by   Mortc-:i, 
J.  W.  Maclc. 


teiiilic-r  10.  li"'4S,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1X71.  lie  was 
a  judge  of  the  state  courts  in   Pennsylvania  from   1885  to   1901. 

William  Henry  Hunt,  A.  M.,  was  horn  at  Xew  Orleans  Xo- 
vember  5,  1857,  the  son  of  William  H.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  He  was  educated  at  Yale,  but  was  prevented  from  grad- 
uating hy  iil-licalth.  He  has  been  in  governmental  service  since 
1881:  tirst  as  collector  of  customs  in  Montana  and  Idaho;  tiien 
attorney-general  of  Montana ;  member  of  the  Montana  legisla- 
ture;  district  judge  (six  years);  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Montana  4seven  years);  secretary  of  Porto  Rico;  governor 
of  Porto  Rico  (four  years)  ;  and  United  States  district  judge  for 
the  district  of  Montana  from  1904  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  when  he  was  appointed  an  associate  judge  of  the 
newly  established  court  of  customs  appeals.  His  home  is  at 
Helena,  Mnit. 

lobn  F.nimett  Carland  has  been  United  States  district  jiuige  in 


1895  to  1902,  and  since  1902  has  been  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  Chicago  in  January,  1903,  but  resigned 
in  May  of  the  same  year  to  become  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Cook  county.  In  1904  he  was  assigned  as  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court  of  Chicago,  in  which  office  be  made  a  distinguished  rep- 
utation for  those  philanthropic  motives  and  good  sense  that  are 
necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  such  an 
office.  He  was  assigned  as  a  judge  of  the  appellate  court  of  the 
first  Illinois  district  in  1909.  He  is  an  ex-president  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Jewish  Charities;  president  of  the  Milk  Commission, 
of  the  League  for  the  Protection  of  Immigrants,  and  of  the 
fViends  of  Russian  Freedom;  vice-president  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  Society  and  of  the  Society  for  Social  Hygiene;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  conmiittee  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities    and    Corrections,    the    Chicago    School    of   Civics   and 
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Philanthropy,  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute  and  the  Juve- 
nile Protective  League;  a  director  of  the  Civil  Service  Asso- 
ciation, the  Play-Ground  Association  and  the  Associated  Jewish 
Charities.  Judge  Mack  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  July  19, 
1866.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1887,  and 
subsequently  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipsic, 
Germany.    In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat. 


New  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners. 

Balthasar  Henr>'  Meyer,  new  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissioii,  was  born  in  1866  at  Mcquon,  Ozaiikee  count>, 
Wis.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm ;  taught  district  school  in 
1884-86;  was  principal  of  the  village  school  at  Fredonia,  Wis., 
1887-88,  and  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Port  Washington, 
Wis.,  1889-92.  He  graduated  in  the  Latin  course  from  the  Osh- 
kosh  Normal  School  in  1893,  and  from  the  academic  department 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1894.  He  took  a  graduate 
course  in  economics,  history  and  transportation  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1894-95,  and  was  honorary  fellow  and  ex- 
tension lecturer  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1895-96.  He 
was  a  university  fellow  at  the  same  university  in  1896-97,  and 
received  from  his  alma  mater  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  the  latter 
year.  He  became  an  instructor  in  political  economy  in  1897,  as- 
sistant professor  in  1899,  and  professor  of  political  economy  in 
1900.  He  has  continued  his  university  work  while  serving  on  the 
commission.  He  has  done  special  work  for  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  and  has  been  director  of  transportation  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution.  Before  his  appointment  to  the  Wisconsin  com- 
mission he  wrote  about  forty  monographs  and  articles  on  trans- 
portation and  other  economic  subjects,  many  of  which  were 
published  in  The  Railway  Age  and  the  Railroad  Gaaette.  His 
book,  ''Railway  Legislation  in  the  United  States,"  was  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company  in  1903.  He  is  a  member  of  numer- 
ous economic,  political  science  and  historical  societies. 

The  Wisconsin  commission  was  created  as  a  result  of  the  suc- 
cessful w^  waged  by  Governor  (now  Senator)  Robert  M.  La 
Follette  against  the  so-called  "stalwart"  wing  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Wisconsin.  Having  been  the  offspring  of  this  political 
contest,  it  is  a  high  tribute  to  those  who  originally  and  have 
since  composed  it  that  it  has  never  allowed  itself  to  be  used — 
if  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  it — for  political  purposes. 
One  of  the  things  that  first  brought  the  Wisconsin  commission 
into  prominence  was  its  opinions  and  decisions  in  the  passenger 
rate  cases  in  1907.  The  2-cent  fare  question  had  been  pending 
before  a  number  of  State  legislatures  and  commissions.  The  de- 
cisions applied  only  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &  Omaha,  all  of  which,  it  was  held,  should  reduce  their 
rales  from  3  to  2]/z  cents.  The  opinion  was  the  most  scientific 
and  exhaustive  discussion  ever  written  on  the  way  that  the  costs 
of  railway  transportation  ought  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
various  kinds  of  traffic.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Meyer  was  the 
author  of  most  of  it,  or,  at  least,  of  those  parts  of  it  dealing  with 
the  economic  issues  involved.  Besides  ordering  the  maximum 
rate  reduced  to  2j/2  cents,  the  commission  recommended  that  the 
railways  should  sell  mileage  books  for  2  cents  a  mile.  The  rail- 
ways complied  both  with  the  commission's  order  and  with  its 
suggestion   about  mileage  books. 

The  sort  of  stuff  the  commission  was  made  of  was  shown 
when  some  time  later  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture requiring  a  flat  2-cent  rate.  The  members  went  before  the 
legislature  and  tried  to  get  it  not  to  pass  the  bill.  -But  the  2-cent 
fare  cra^e  had  hit  Wisconsin  as  hard  as  other  states,  and  the 
bill  was  passed.  It  was  chiefly  in  consequence  of  this  that  John 
Barnes  resigned  as  clinirman  of  the  commission.  The  2-ccnt  fare 
law  in  Wisconsin  has  never  been  contested  in  the  courts.  It 
probably  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  however,  until  it  will  be.  The 
results  of  similar  litigation  elsewhere  indicate  that  in  this  event 
it  will  be  nullified. 

In  1904  Mr.  Meyer  was  appointed  expert  special  agent  rep- 
resenting jointly  the  Interstate  Conmicrce  Commission  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  anrl  in  that  capacity  had  charge  of  the 
"Commercial  Valuation  of  Railway  Operating  Property  in  the 
United  States:  1904."  The  results  of  his  work  were  published  as 
Bulletin  21  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  constitute  one  of 
the  most  intrrrsfing  and  authoritative  studies  of  American  rail- 
ways.    Mr.    Mryer  was  recently  appointed  by   President   Taft   a 


member   of   the   commission   to   investigate    the   subject   of   reg- 
ulation of  railway  securities. 

Charles  C.  McChord,  the  second  new  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  like  Mr.  Meyer,  has  had  experience  as 
the  chairman  of  a  state  railway  commission.  He  formerly  pre- 
sided over  the  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Kentucky,  having 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  in  May,  1892,  and 
elected  chairman  of  the  board.  He  resigned  in  1895  and  was 
elected  to  the  Kentucky  state  senate,  where  he  served  four  years. 
While  in  the  legislature  he  introduced  and  secured  the  passage 
of  an  act  popularly  known  as  the  McChord  railroad  law,  which 
empowered  the  commission  to  make  reasonable  interstate  freight 
and  passenger  rates.  He  subsequently  again  became  a  member 
of  the  commission  in  1899,  also  its  chairman.  He  was  re-elected 
commissioner  and  chairman  in  1903  and  retired  in  1907,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was 
born  on  December  3,  1859.  at  Springfield,  Ky.,  and  was  educated 
at  Center  College  at  Danville,  Ky.  After  leaving  college  he 
practiced  law  at  Springfield,  Ky.,  being  prosecuting  attorney  from 
1886  to  1892. 


Hearing  on  Ex-Lake  Rates. 

Commisisoner  Prouty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion took  testimony  in  Chicago  last  week  regarding  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  against  the  eastern  roads, 
that  the  adjustment  of  freight  rates  on  grain  from  Buffalo  to 
the  .-Atlantic  seaboard  points  is  unreasonable.  The  rate  is  2  to  5 
cents  higher  when  the  grain  moves  to  Buffalo  by  water  than 
when  it  moves  to  that  point  by  rail.  This  differential  against 
grain  moving  to  Buffalo  by  lake  offsets  the  lower  water  rates 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and  Chester  A.  Legg,  attorney  for  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  W.  M.  Hopkins,  manager  of  its 
transportation  department,  charged  that  the  purpose  in  making 
these  rates  is  to  drive  the  grain  traffic  from  the  lakes  to  the 
railways.  Mr.  Hopkins  testified  that  the  rate  from  Buffalo  to 
Boston  on  grain  brought  to  Buffalo  by  water  is  5.3  mills  per  ton 
per  mile,  while  on  grain  brought  to  Buffalo  by  rail  it  is  only  3.6 
mills  per  ton  per  mile.  From  Buffalo  to  New  York  on  wheat 
the  comparative  rates  are  5.3  and  4.4  mills  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  on  corn  4.6  and  4.4  mills. 

Grain  shippers  gave  testimony  indicating  that  the  effect  of 
these  rates  is  to  cause  the  grain  to  move  all  rail.  Captain  Sulli- 
van, a  Chicago  boat-owner,  testified  that  one  Chicago  tirm  which 
up  to  1907  shipped  from  1,500,000  to  3,000,000  bushels  of  oats 
a  year  by  boat  now  shipped  all  rail.  He  said  that  it  had  been 
made  practicable  by  the  expenditure  of  $110,000,000  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  improvements  on  the  lakes  to  reduce  lake  rates,  but 
that  they  had  been  reduced  still  further  and  to  an  unreasonable 
extent  by  the  necessity  imposed  on  the  boats  of  offsetting  in 
their  rates  the  higher  railway  rates  east  of  Buffalo. 

B.  D.  Caldwell,  vice-president  of  the  Lackawanna,  testified 
that  the  ex-lake  rates  from  Buffalo  could  not  be  fixed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rates  of  the  tramp  boats,  because  the  latter  fluctuate 
while  the  railway  rates  have  to  be  published  30  days  in  advance. 
He  said  that  ex-lake  rates  are  purely  local  rates  fixed  as  reason- 
able of  themselves,  and  that  they  have  no  reference  to  the  di- 
visions of  the  all-rail  rates.  One  reason  given  by  the  witnesses 
for  the  railways  for  the  difference  between  the  ex-lake  rates  and 
the  proportions  of  the  through  rail  rates  is  the  cost  of  trans- 
shipment and  of  switching  incurred  in  handling  the  ex-lake  grain. 

T.  N.  Jarvis,  vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and 
F.  La  Bau,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Ntw  York  Central 
Lines,  denied  the  charge  that  a  conspiracy  existed  among  the 
railways  to  divert  traffic  from  the  water  lines  to  the  railways. 
Mr.  Jarvis  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Lehigh  Valley 
has  a  reason  for  trying  to  foster  rather  than  destroy  lake  traffic, 
in  that  it  owns  no  railway  line  west  of  Buffalo,  but  does  own  and 
operate  a  line  of  lake  boats,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation 
Company.  He  said  the  ex-lake  tonnage  received  by  his  road  is 
about  one-third  greater  than  the  rail  tonnage  received  by  it. 

COURT   NEWS. 

Judge  Kolhsaat  of  the  federal  court  at  Chicago  li.is  extended 
to  February  15  his  injunction  restraining  the  Illinois  railway 
commission  from  putting  into  effect  its  order  fixing  switching 
rates  in  Chicago.  The  continuance  was  agreed  upon  so  as  to 
allow  time  to  close  the  negotiations  between  the  railways  and  com- 
mercial organizations  at  Chicago  for  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
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ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,   Financial   and    Legal   Officers. 

Charles  E.  Pugh,  first  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  be  retired  on  March  1,  1911,  under 
the  pension  rules  of  the  company. 

A.  M.  Ardery,  superintendent  of  the  Virginia  &  Truckee  at 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  with  office  at  Carson  City.  E.  B.  Yerington,  secretary 
and  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  has  been  appointed  sec- 
retary, with  office  at  Carson  City. 

Cahrles  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Com- 
pany, witli  office  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  formerly  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  succeeding  J.  T.  Hara- 
han,  who  retires  under  the  pension  system  of  the  road  on 
January   12. 

Carl  C.  Wright,  whose  appointment  as  general  solicitor  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,-  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  born  .April  19,  1859,  at  White- 
hall, N.  Y.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at 
Tabor  College,  Tabor, 
Iowa;  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ; 
and  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Iowa  State 
University.  From  1887 
to  1892  he  was  in  Wyo- 
ming and  during  this 
time  was  locally  con- 
nected with  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  in 
that  state.  In  the  latter 
year  he  went  to  Omaha 
to  engage  in  the  gener.i! 
practice  of  law,  and  ii. 
1903  was  eletced  city  at- 
torney of  Omaha.  Two 
years  later  he  resigned 
that- position  to  go  with 
the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  as  assistant  at- 
torney at  Omaha,  from 
which  position  he  was 
promoted  to  general  solicitor  at  Chicago. 

Operating  Officers. 

J.  F.  Messmer  has  been  appointtd  car  accDiintaiit  of  the  Peoria 
Terminal    Railway,  with   office   at    Peoria,    III. 

W.  S.  Williams,  trainmaster  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Clinton, 
III.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with  office  at  Clinton, 
succeeding  C.   R.   Westcott,  resigned. 

J.  P.  Atkins,  car  service  agent  of  the  Pere  Marquette  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  has  been  appointed  chief  supervisor  of  the  Michigan 
Car  Demurrage  .Supervising  liurtau,  with  headquarters  at 
Detroit. 

W.  A.  Parker,  chief  engineer  of  the  St.  Joseph  &  (Irand  Island, 
;it  .St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  acting  general  manager, 
with  office  at  .St.  Joseph,  succeeding  James  Herlingett,  resigned 
to  go  to  another  company. 

Ci.  W.  fiillcspie,  chief  train  de^patclier  "1  the  (Iraiul  Trunk, 
;it  Durand,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  master  of  transportation, 
succeeding  Richard  Doyle,  resigned.  H.  J.  Tobin  succeeds 
Mr.  (jillcspic,  both  with  offices  ;it  Durand. 

W.  G.  Koch,  formerly  siiperintendeiit  of  the  Missmiri,  Kansas 
&  'I'cxa.s,  of  Texas,  at  Dcnison,  Texas,  li.is  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  .St.  Louis  &  San  I'rancisco,  on  the 
line  between  St.   Louis,   Mo.,  and  Newburg. 

W.  X.  Garrison,  trainmaster  of  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore, 
at    Camden,    N.    J,    h.is    been    .ippojnted    passenger    Ir.iintn.ister, 
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and  D.  A.  Clapp,  assistant  trainmaster  at  Atlantic  City,  has  been 
appointed  freight  trainmaster,  both  with  offices  at  Camden. 

C.  P.  Stembel,  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  division  of  the. 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  had  his 
jurisdiction  extended  over  the  entire  line.  J.  A.  Swygart.  su- 
perintendent of  the  Western  division  at  Watertown,  S.  D..  has 
resigned  to  engage  in  other  business  and  that  office  is  abolished. 

C.  A.  Bray,  chief  despatcher  on  the  St.  Louis  division  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed 
an  assistant  trainmaster,  with  office  at  Mattoon,  111.,  his  duties  to 
be  on  the  west  end  of  the  division.  Horace  Goodwin,  despatcher 
at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  trainmaster, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  east  end  of  the  division. 

J.  W.  Coon,  hitherto  assistant  to  G.  L.  Potter,  third  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  A.  W.  Thompson,  the  new  general  manager, 
who  succeeds  Mr.  Potter  in  the  duties  of  general  manager.  R.  N. 
Begien,  assistant  to  chief  engineer,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been 
appointed  an  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  and  his  relation- 
ship to  Mr.  Thompson  will  be  the  same  as  when  Mr.  Thompson 
was  chief  engineer.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Begien's  railway  life  was 
published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  May  13,  1910,  page  1234. 

E.  H.  Daniel,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  with  office  at  Macon,  Ga.,  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  born  March  13,  1872,  at  Talbot- 
ton,  Ga.  He  was  educated  at  Le  Vert  college  in  his  native  town, 
and  began  railway  work  March  1,  1890,  as  a  telegraph  operator 
on  the  Central  of  Georgia,  at  Millen.  He  was  later  transferred 
to  Savannah  and  then  to  Columbus.  In  October,  1895,  he  was 
appointed  tarin  despatcher,  and  five  years  later  was  appointed 
chief  despatcher  at  Columbus,  remaining  in  this  position,  until 
Maj',  1905,  when  he  was  appointed  trainmaster,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent. 

Traffic  Officers. 

William  J.  Bogert  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Illinois  Southern,  with  office  at   Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  a  new  agency. 

Frank  A.  Hart  has  been  appointed  a  general  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  office  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  succeed- 
ing J.  M.  Rodman,  deceased. 

H.  M.  Guess  has  been  appointed  a  contracting  freight  agent 
of  the  Indianapolis  Southern,  with  office  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
succeeding  J.  J.  Clarke,  resigned. 

M.  E.  Malone,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  pas- 
senger agent,  with  office  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

T.  G.  Orr,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to  become  city  ticket  agent  of 
the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh. 

Emile  J.  Herbert  has  been  appointed  first  assistant  general 
passenger  agent,  and  F.  O.  Hopkins  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  eastern  lines,  both  with  offices 
at   Mimtreal,  Que. 

B.  W.  Herrman,  agent  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  with  office  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  succeeding  L.  V.  Finkle,  deceased.  G.  C.  Van  Zandt,  agent 
at  fronton,  Ohio,  succeeds  Mr.  Herrman. 

C.  P..  Kealhofer  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  of 
the  .-Xtlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  with  office  at  .Atlanta,  Ga., 
succeeding  W.  H.  Quigg,  resigned.  As  has  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  J.  R.  Rowland  has  been  appointed  traffic  man- 
ager, a  new  office. 

C.  B.  Stout,  freight  solicitor  of  the  Union  Line  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West,  in  connection  with  the  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
agency,  has  been  appointed  freight  solicitor  of  the  Pitl.sburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Chic.igo  &  St.  Louis,  with  otVicc  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
succeeding  J.  T.  W'ray,  promoted.  Howard  .M.  C.  .Sloan  suc- 
cectls  Mr.  Stout. 

W.  ,'\.  Newman,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hu<lson  River  in  New  York  City,  has  been 
appointed  general  freight  a,.jent  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Soutlurii,  the  Dunkirk,  .Mlegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Lake   brie,  .\lliance  iS:   Wheeling,  with  office  at  Cleveland.  CMiio, 
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Mucfi'iliiiK  (ifiiKf  II.  W'lifi-lcr,  ifsiKiiril  ti>  ciiK.'iKf  in  oilier 
imsiiic'ss.  I,  J.  (link,  Ki'iicral  frrinlit  ;iKfnl  nl  the  C'liii-;iK(>,  In- 
(li.iiia  \  Soiillii'iti  ;it  CliiiMKu,  li.is  Iktii  ,i|i|iiiiiitril  K>'n('t';il  freight 
:iK<nl  i>(  the  Ti.lidK  &  Ohio  (Viilr;ii  ami  the  /.aiusx  illc  \-  Wfit- 
iTii.  with  ollWc  at  Toledo,  Oiiio,  siu'ceediiin  lliidson  l''itch,  as- 
siKiied  to  other  duties.  I'red  Ziniinerinati,  Keiierai  freiKht  aKciit 
of  tile  Indiana  Ilarlior  lU'll,  at  ChicaKo,  has  heeii  appointed  al.so 
general  freinlii  a^ent  of  the  ChiiaKo,  Indiana  &  Southern,  suc- 
ceedinn    Mr.    Took. 

W.  I.  Jones,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  ki'"<''''<'  freixht 
aneiit  in  charge  of  coal  tralVic  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  witii  otVicc 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  heen  announced  in  these  columns,  lieKan 
lailway  work  as  a  locomotive  lirenian  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern,  lie  was  later  made  weiKli master  and 
freiijiit  inspector  of  tlie  Western  Railway  Weifjliinn  Associ.ition 
and  inspection  llnre.ui,  .ind  was  afterw.ird  .i  bill  clerk  in  tiic 
friiijlit  department  of  tlie  Missouri  I'-icil'ic  at  St.  Louis.  In 
IS'H)  lie  was  ni.ide  taritT  clerk  in  tiic  general  freight  office,  where 
he  remained  for  a  year.  lie  was  then  out  of  railway  service  until 
190J,  when  he  was  made  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  general 
freight  agent.  He  was  suhsequently  made  commercial  ;igent  at 
Monroe,  1-a.,  and  for  a  year  from  Noveml)er,  1907.  w.is  chief 
clerk  ill  the  general  freight  oHirc  at  St.  Lmiis.  His  next  office 
was  chief  clerk  to  the  freight  tratlic  nian,i.L;i.'r,  wliicli  position  lie 
held   until  his  recent  promotion. 

R.  B.  Miller,  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines  in 
Oregon,  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Companx',  the  Ore- 
gon &  Washington  and  the  Ilvvaco  Railroad,  and  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Corvallis  &  Eastern,  with  office  at  Portland,  Ore., 
has  l^cen  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  (See  editorial  note  in  the  Rail- 
i<.'ay  ./iif-  Ci(i:cltc.  December  2,  page  1033),  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  lines  south  of  the  Columbia  river  and  east  of  the  Cascade 
mountains,  including  the  line  between  Megler,  Wash.,  and  Nash- 
cotta,  with  otTice  at  Portland.  F.  W.  Robinson,  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Oregon  &  Washington  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company;  H.  V..  Lounsbury,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Comjiany :  Wm. 
Mc.Murray,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  above  companies,  and 
J.  M.  Scott,  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  have  all  been  ap- 
pointed to  similar  positions  on  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company.  W.  D.  Skinner,  general  freight  and 
I)assenger  agent  of  the  Oregon  &  Washington  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  heen  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
lines  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  including  the  line  from 
Portland,  Ore.,  to  V'anconver,  Wash.,  with  office  at   Seattle. 

Engineering   and    Rolling   Stock   Officers. 

Curtis  Dougherty,  wiio  was  recently  promoted  from  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  to  chief  engineer  of  the  Cincinnait,  New 
Orleans  ^  Texas  Pacific  and  the  Alaliania  Great  Southern, 
with  office  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  as  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  July  30, 
1863,  in  Jersey  county, 
Illinois.  He  graduated 
as  a  civil  engineer  from 
Washington  University 
at  St.  Louis  in  1885,  and 
began  railway  work  in 
the  following  year  with 
the  Wisconsin  Central. 
For  four  years  from 
1888  he  was  an  engineer 
on  the  Chicago  &  West- 
ern Indiana ;  he  then 
went  with  the  Illinois 
Central,  first  as  road- 
master,  and  later  as  su- 
perintendent, remaining 
with  that  road  until  1907. 
His  next  position  was  as- 
sistant chief  engineer  of 
the  Cincinnati,  New  Or- 
leans &  Texas  Pacific 
and   the   Alabama   Great 

Southern.  In  1908  he  was  promoted  to  contracting  and  consult- 
ing  engineer,   and   in   1909  engineer   maintenance  of   way,   from 


wiiich  position  he  wax  promoted  to  chief  eiiK>iiecr  a»  alKtvc  on 
.Novcmhcr  1,  1910. 

.M.  jutixlinK  lia!i  been  appointed  maittcr  inccliunic  of  the  N'cw 
OrleaiiH  dre.-il  Northern,  with  oftiec  at   l'io|{alu«a,  La. 

v..  V.  Hewitt,  cDKiiic  house  f<jrein;iii  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, at  Meadows,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  K^ncral  foreman  of 
the  Meadows  shops.     I'".  A.  LammerdinR  succcerls  Mr.  Hewitt. 

(;.  C.  Honefeld  has  been  a|))iointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Ignited  R.'iilways  rif  Havana,  with  office  at  Havana.  Cuba,  suc- 
ceeding VViliiam  .\I.  Stokes,  resigned  to  go  to  the  Galena  Oil 
Co.  at   Huenos  Ayres,   .South   .America. 

J.  C.  Garden,  master  mechanic  of  the  liastcrn  division  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Hattlc  "Creek  (Mich.)  shops,  succeeding  J.  T. 
McGrath,  resigned.    J.  Duguid  succeeds  Mr.  Garden. 

A.  F.  Hlaess,  roadmaster  of  the  Illinois  Central    at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  been  .-ippcjintcd  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of  way, 
'  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  L.  A.  Downs,  whose  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent  .it  I'ort  Dodire.  Iowa,  has  been  announced 
in  these  colunms. 

Special  Officers. 

John  S.  Dennis,  assistant  to  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  company's  irrigation 
and  land  interests  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  and  will 
also  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
president,  with  office  at  Calgary,  Alb. 


OBITUARY. 

Theodore  E.  Eisman,  chief  of  tariff  fnireau  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  died  December  18,  at  his  home  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  at 
the  age  of  40  years. 

Major  John  Fletcher  Hanson,  |)resident  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railway  and  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah,  died 
December  15  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Major  Hanson  was  born  November 
25,  1840,  in  Monroe  county,  Ga.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  for  a  time  worked  on  a  farm.  During  the  civil  war 
he  served  in  the  Confederate  army  and  was  prominent  in  carrying 
out  the  reconstruction  work  in  Georgia  following  the  war.  He 
was  first  a  cotton  merchant  at  Macon,  and  later  became  a  cotton 
manufacturer.  His  first  connection  with  a  railway  was  in  1894, 
when  he  was  made  a  director  of  the  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida; 
he  was  later  made  a  director  of  the  Central  of  Georgia.  From 
April,  1900,  to  December,  1903,  he  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  that  company.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
same  company  in  December,  1903,  and  since  June,  1902,  had 
been  president  of  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company.  Major  Han- 
son was  always  frank  and  straightforward  in  his  speech  and  deal- 
ings with  men  and  afifairs.  He  never  shrank  from  a  duty  or 
dodged  an  issue.  His  convictions  were  always  clear  and  he  had 
the  courage  to  stand  by  them  and  defend  them.  Without  means 
or  influential  friends  he  impressed  on  men  and  affairs  his  strong 
personality  and  ability,  winning  recognition  in  that  way,  and  at 
the  time  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  he  was  practically  without  railway  experience,  except  that 
gained  as  a  director  of  the  road  and  for  a  short  time  as  its 
chairman.  Under  his  management  the  railway  and  the  steamship 
company  prospered  and  developed.  He  w-as  a  member  of  the  first 
Pan-American  Congress  in  1889  and  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Monetary  Committee.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York,  and  the  Pied- 
mont Driving  Club  and  the  Capital  City  Club  of  Atlanta. 


C.  Dougherty 


The  Bagdad  railway,  a  continuation  of  the  Anatolian  line  from 
Constantinople  to  Konia,  and  completed  from  Konia  to  Buigurki 
in  Asia  Minor,  is  being  extended  520  miles  via  Adana  and  Aleppo, 
Syria,  with  Bagdad  as  its  goal.  The  entire  construction  will 
take  about  four  more  years.  The  work  is  being  done  by 
a  German  engineering  company,  incorporated  in  Switzerland  for 
the  purpose  (Die  Gesellschaft  fuer  den  Ban  der  Eisenbahnen  in 
der  Turkei).  The  material  employed  is  almost  entirely  of  German 
manufacture,  and  includes  the  latest  German  steel  rails  and  steel 
ties.  It  has  been  decided  that  Mersine  will  be  the  port  to  and 
from  which  the  new  sections  of  the  Bagdad  railway  will  run. 
Harbor  works  will  have  to  be  erected  by  the  railway  company 
and  surveys  of  the  port  are  being  made. 
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Algo.m.\  Central  &  Hudson  B.\y. — Bids  are  wanted  by  R.  S. 
McCormick,  chief  engineer  of  the  Manitoulin  &  North  Shore, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  up  to  January  2,  1911,  for  the  construction 
of  the  roadbed  and  structures  on  the  M.  &  N.  S.,  as  follows : 
Crean  Hill,  at  Mile  22.7  west  of  Sudbury,  Ont.,  to  a  connection 
with  the  present  line  at  Espanola;  Espanola,  south  to  a  point  at 
or  near  Mile  61. 

Angelin.\  &  Neches  River. — This  road  is  now  in  operation 
for  freight  and  passenger  traffic  from  Keltys,  Tex.,  east  to 
Naclina,   19.9  miles. 

Atchisox,  Topeka  &  S.ANT.\  Fe. — Surveys  have  been  made  for 
a  line  through  the  Palo  Verde  Valley,  Cal.,  via  the  towns  of 
Blythe,  Neighbors,  Palo  Verde  and  Rannells. 

Double-tracking  work  was  completed  early  in  December 
between  Daggett,  Cal.,  and  Cottonwood,  25  miles,  and  the  line  is 
now  in  operation.  The  Sharp  &  Fellows  Construction  Company 
were  the  contractors. 

Big  Sa.n-dy  &  Cumberland. — This  road  has  been  extended  from 
Blackey,  Va.,  to  Matney. 

Canadian  Northern. — The  Rossburn  subdivision  has  been  ex- 
tended from  Russell,  Man.,  west  to  Caldor,  40.80  miles ;  the 
Shelbrooke  subdivision  has  been  opened  for  business  from  Prince 
Albert,  Sask.,  west  to  Shelbrooke,  28.5  miles ;  the  St.  Rose  sub- 
division has  been  opened  for  business  from  Ochre  river,  Man.,  to 
St.  Rose,  11.30  miles.  The  company  now  has  work  under  w-ay 
on  76  miles  in  Manitoba ;  283  miles  in  Saskatchewan,  and  221 
miles  in  Alberta.  The  Cowan  Construction  Company,  the  North- 
ern Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  and  McMillan 
Brothers  &  Kenny,  are  the  contractors. 

Canadian  Pacific. — Work  is  now  under  way  on  extensions  as 
follows :  Tillston,  Man.,  west  to  a  point  in  Saskatchewan,  25.71 
miles ;  in  Saskatchewan,  between  Colonsay  and  Regina,  58  miles ; 
from  Bulyea,  south  6.9  miles;  Estevan,  west  20  miles.  In  Al- 
berta from  Irricana,  east  36.9  miles,  and  from  Carmangay,  north 
56  miles.  In  British  Columbia  the  Wardner-Fort  Steel  line  is  be- 
ing, extended  24.9  miles,  also  the  Port  Moody  spur,  3.5  miles,  and 
the  Wellington  Camp  branch,  3.3  miles.  The  grading  work  has 
been  finished  but  track  laying  has  not  yet  been  started. 

The  Esquimau  &  Nanaimo  has  been  extended  from  Welling- 
ton, B.  C,  north  to  Cameron  Lake,  30  miles. 

Central  Arkansas  &  Eastern. — An  officer  writes  that  work 
is  under  way  by  Thompson  &  Scott,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from 
McGreg*,  Ark.,  east  to  Stuttgart,  18  miles,  and  from  Junction, 
north  to  Hazen,  17  miles.  C.  D.  Purdon,  chief  engineer,  1342 
Pierce  building,  St.  Louis.     (June  24,  p.  1812.) 

Charlotte  Harbor  &  Northern. — This  company  is  building 
with  its  own  men  from  Pierce,  Fla.,  to  Mulberry,  three  miles. 
(August  5,  p.  262.) 

Chattanoiiga  Southern. — A  new  company,  to  be  known  as  the 
Tennessee,  Alabama  &  Georgia,  is  to  be  formed  to  take  over 
the  rights  and  property  of  this  company,  including  the  27  miles 
of  new  track  from  Rome.  Ga.,  to  Rockmart,  where  connection 
is  to  be  made  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Eight  miles  addi- 
tional are  to  be  built  to  connect  with  the  Rome  &  Northern. 
This  new  construction  will  give  the  Chattanooga  Southern,  via 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  from  Rockmart,  a  through  line  from 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.     (September  2,  p.   1439.) 

CiriCAGo,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound. — The  Cannon  Ball  Line 
is  now  open  for  passenger  :md  freight  traffic  from  McLaughlin, 
S.  D,  nnrthwcst  to  Mott,  N.  D.,  104  miles,  and  Eagle  Butte  ex- 
tension is  open  for  business  from  Cheyenne  Junction,  S.  D.,  to 
Eagle  Butte,  63.1   ihiIci. 

Chicago  &  North  We.stern.— A  new  branch  of  the  .Sioux  City 
division  has  been  opened  for  business  from  Sioux  City,  lown, 
north  via  Merrill,  and  Craig  to  Flawardcn,  43  miles. 

Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Western.— This  road  has  been  opened 
for  freight  traffic  from  Bay  City,  Mich.,  southeast  to  Cnro,  28 
miles.  It  is  expected  that  the  lim-  will  tic  opened  for  p.issengcr 
•ervicc  about  Jainiary  I,  \'i\\. 


Detroit  &  Mackin.xc. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys  are  be- 
ing made  from  Posen,  Mich.,  to  Rogers  City,  13  miles. 

DuLUTH,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific. — Work  is  now  under  way  by 
Foley,  Welch  &  Stewart,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  an  extension  from 
Pale  Face  river,  Minn.,  to  Duluth,  50.40  miles.  The  Wisconsin 
Bridge  &  Iron  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  contracts  for  all 
the  steel  bridges  on  the  line. 

Enid,  Ochiltree  &  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys 
are  under  way  to  Ochiltree,  Tex.,  113  miles  from  Dalhart.  The 
company  is  carrying  out  the  construction  work  w-ith  its  own  men. 
During  the  year  track  was  laid  on  the  section  from  Dalhart  to 
Wilko,  11.8  miles.  A.  E.  Weist,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Dalhart. 

Esquimalt  &  N.\NAiM0. — See  Canadian  Pacific. 

Gulf  Coast  &  Provident  City. — This  company  is  building 
from  Provident  City,  Tex.,  to  Glenflora,  31  miles.  J.  A.  Edmond- 
son  is  doing  the  grading  work,  and  John  Greig  the  clearing  and 
grubbing.  J.  G.  Reaves,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
Provident  City.     (September  23,  p.  558.) 

K,\nsas  City  &  Memphis. — Incorporated  in  Arkansas  with 
$6,000,000  capital,  to  build  from  Rogers,  Benton  county.  Ark., 
to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  with  branches  to  a  point  in  Faulkner,  Ark., 
and  to  Little  Rock ;  also,  from  Rogers  to  Siloam  Springs  and 
Eureka  Springs,  with  Wagoner,  Okla.,  as  the  ultimate  des- 
tination. The  plans  call  for  building  about  350  miles  of  line, 
on  which  work  is  to  be  st.irted  at  once.  The  names  of  the  in- 
corporators are  not  given. 

Lexington  &  Eastern. — See  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

Louisville  &  Nashville. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is 
under  way  by  the  Callahan  Construction  Company,  Knoxville, 
Tex.,  on  an  extension  from  Baxter,  Ky.,  to  Wisconsin,  26  miles, 
and  between  Pongo  and  Amon,  tw^o  miles,  as  well  as  on  the 
Torres  creek  spur,  an  additional  two  miles.. 

The  Lexington  &  Eastern  has  been  extended  from  Jackson, 
Ky.,  to  Dumont,  two  miles,  and  a  new  branch  has  been  opened 
for  freight  traffic  from  Jackson  to  Quicksand,  three  miles. 

Louisiana  &  Northwest. — An  officer  writes  that  the  company 
is  relocating  1.5  miles  of  main  line  into  Natchitoches,  La.,  and 
that  new-  terminals  and  a  station  are  being  put  up  at  Natchitoches. 

LiDA  Valley  Railroad. — Financial  arrangements  have  been 
made,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  Stonewall,  Nev.,  on  the  Las 
Vegas  &  Tonopah,  to  Lida,  about  25  miles,  with  a  one-mile 
branch  to  Hornsilver.     A.  D.  Goodenow,  general  manager. 

Maine  Central. — Work  has  been  finished  by  this  company 
on  the  elimination  of  the  Raines  Hill  crossing  in  Augusta,  Me. 
The  Fletcher-Lahey  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  were  the  con- 
tractors.    (April  22,  p.  1065.) 

Manitoulin  &  North  Shore. — See  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson 
Bay. 

McCrory  &  Beedevili.e  Southern. — Work  is  now  under  way 
from  McCrory,  Ark.,  to  Beedeville,  Okla.,  14  miles.  Clayton 
Hailey,  president,  and  G.  G.  McCrory,  chief  engineer,  McCrory. 
(June  24,  p.  1812.) 

Mexico  North  Western. — Work  is  now  under  way  by  R.  M. 
Dudley,  general  contractor,  Madera,  Chihuahua,  Mex.,  on  a  41- 
mile  section  of  the  line  which  is  to  connect  Terrazas  with  Madera. 

Mexican  Railway. — A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the 
state  of  Guerrero,  Mex.,  to  F.  E.  Olendorf,  Taxco,  Guerrero,  to 
build  from  Naranjo  to  Taxco,  19  miles,  through  a  mining  sec- 
tion. This  is  to  be  a  narrow  gage  line,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
work  will  be  finished  within  a  few  months. 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys 
have  been  finished  and  location  is  made  for  lines  as  follows: 
Spur  line  to  Bromide,  Okla.,  three  miles;  Coalton,  Okla.,  to 
Okmulgee,  13  miles,  and  from  Wagoner  to  Pittsburg,  Kan., 
125  miles. 

Motor  Grand  Traction. — An  ofticer  writes  that  the  company 
expects  to  lot  contracts  next  spring  for  a  line  from  Salina,  Kan., 
south  via  Gypsum  City,  Roxbury,  Canton  and  Newton  to  Wichita. 
M.   M.   Bremen,  president,  Roxbury. 

Musc.\TiNE  North  &  South. — This  road  has  been  extended 
from   I'.lrick  Junction,   Iowa,  south  to   Kingston,   13  miles. 
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Nkw  Yokk  (.KNTkAi.  &  IlunsdN  KivKK  —  Tlic  ClcarlicUl  Smitli- 
crn  l>r;iiuli  nf  the  lViins>lvimi;i  division  li.is  been  extended  frnni 
Koanlniiin,  l':i.,  to  Camwath,  three  miles. 

N'kw  Yokk,  riiii.AUKi  iiiia  &  N(mKoi.K.--Tlie  Cape  Charles 
Railroad  has  heiii  opened  for  bnsiness  from  Cape  Charles,  Va., 
to    I'ownsend,  nine  miles. 

KoHi-oiK  &  \Vk.>;ti:kn.  .\n  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
iMuler  way  on  the  IVlerslmrR  licit  Line,  and  ronnectioiis  from 
I'oe,  \'a.,  to  .\ddisoii,  lOU)  miles;  also  on  the  Dry  I'ork  branch 
and  loiiiiections  from  I  am  brake,  W.  Va.,  to  Cedar  I'.liifT,  Va., 
14.70  miles,  and  on  the  .North  l''ork  branch  from  Jeanetle,  W.  Va., 
on  4.31  miles. 

XiKTii  Yakima  &  V.\i  i.tv.— (iradinp  work  has  been  finished 
from  (iraiiKer.  Wash.,  t.i  Parker,  on  17.2  miles,  and  track  laying 
will  be  carried  out  by  the  company's  men. 

1)ki.aiio.\ia,  Kansa.s  &  Missi.URi  Interurdan.— This  company 
expects  to  build  an  extension  from  Iluttonville,  Okla.,  via  Bax- 
ter SpriuRS,  Kan.,  to  Galena.  30  miles.  A  line  is  also  to  be  built 
from  Rivcrton,  Kan.,  to  Columbus,  nine  miles.  The  company 
has  linished  work  from  Miami,  Okla.,  to  Iluttonville,  five  miles. 

Pacific  Railway  &  Navigation  Company.— Work  is  now 
under  way  from  tiie  present  end  of  track  to  Wheel»r,  Ore.,  31 
miles.  The  J.  W.  Sweney  Construction  Company,  Portland,  are 
the  contractors.  The  line  has  been  located  on  the  section  from 
Timber  to  .Astoria,  82.28  miles. 

RicnMcND  &  Chesapeake  Bay.— An  officer  writes  that  during 
the  spring  of  1911  a  line  is  to  be  built  from  Ashland,  Va.,  north 
to  Doswell,  seven  miles. 

Roaring  Fork. — Work  is  under  way  by  Hunn  &  Co.,  Big  Stone 
Gap,  Va.,  from  Roarking  Fork  to  Big  Black  mountain,  five  miles. 

RocKPORT  &  -Aransas  Pass,  Interurban. — Incorporated  in 
Texas  with  $10,000  capital  and  headquarters  at  Rockport,  Tex. 
The  plans  call  for  a  line  between  Rockport  and.  Aransas  Pass. 
The  incorporators  include:  C.  F.  Hoflf,  S.  A.  Clevenger,  C.  G. 
Johnson  and  W.  H.  Vernor. 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. — .An  officer  writes  that 
work  is  under  way  by  the  Utah  Construction  Company  and  the 
Shattuck-Edinger  Company  on  the  line  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  line  between  Guelph,  Nev.,  and  Caliente,  62  miles. 

Southern  Pacific. — The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  shows  that  the  additions  and  changes  on 
line  owned  or  operated  made  during  the  year  included  the  fol- 
linving:  Central  Pacific — Change  in  line,  Deeth,  Nev.,  to  Wells, 
16.38  miles;  Elmhurst,  Cal.,  to  Stonehurst,  0.75  miles;  the  Inter- 
California  was  completed  from  Tecolote,  Mex.,  to  Hanlon 
Junction,  Cal.,  21.71  miles;  the  Nevada  &  California  was  fin- 
ished from  Mabel  to  Haiwee,  12.58  miles,  and  from  Haiwee  to 
Olancha,  9.2  miles;  the  Southern  Pacific  added  6.23  miles  of 
line,  due  to  change  of  trackage  rights  over  the  Northwestern 
Pacific;  the  Tucson  &  Nogales,  from  Tucson,  Ariz.,  to  Sahuarita, 
17.76  miles,  was  bought  from  the  Twin  Buttes  Railroad,  and  a 
new  line  built  from  Sahuarita  to  Calabasas,  37.69  miles,  has 
been  opened  for  traffic.  In  addition,  the  company  has  construc- 
tion work  under  way  on  lines  as  follows : 

Length  Grading 

of   Pro-     Track     Grading       Pro- 
jected      Com-  Com-  gress- 
Line.       pleted.      pleted.         ing. 
Miles.       Miles.       Miles.       Miles. 
Arizona  Eastern  Railroad: 

Phoenix,   Ariz.,   to   Hassayampa 39.22         19.91  1.59         12.80 

VVinkelman  to  San   Carlos 32.79  .94  6.23 

Bea-crton  &   IVillsburg  Railroad: 

Be.nverton,   Ore.,   to   Willsburg 10.55         10.50  .05 

California  Northeastern  Railwav : 

Weed,  Cal..  to  Kl.imath  Falls,"  Ore 88.72         88.72 

Central  California  Railwav: 

Niles,   Cal.,  to   Redwood   City 16.24         15.52  .72 

Louisiana   Western  Railroad: 

Eunice,    I-a.,   to   Mamou 10.76  9.50 

Morgan's    Louisiana    &    Texas    R.    R.    & 
S.  S.  Co.: 

Lafayette,  La.,  to  Port  Allen 52.57         49.12  2.50 

Nevada  &  California  Railwav: 

Olancha,  Cal.,   to  Owenyo 29.50  —         29.30 

Oregon  Eastern  Raihvav : 

Natron.  Ore.,  to  Klamath  Falls 193.80  —  17.13  15.85 

Oregon  H'estern  Railwav: 

Drain.  Ore.,  to  Marshfield 73.12  —  —  3.24 

Paeifie  Railwav  &  Navigation  Comfanv: 

Hillsboro,   Ore.,   to  Till.imork 91.00  59.00 

Sacramento  Southern  Railroad: 

Sacramento,   Cal.,   to  Walnut  Grove 23.90         10.12  7.80  2.65 


Under    the    concession    Kraiited    for    the    •  of    the 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico,  there  ■  d  dur- 

iiiR  the  year  115.84  miles,  making  a  total  o(  H'fii;)  niiiCi,  com- 
pleted to  June  30,  1910.  The  mileage  projected  under  the  con- 
cession  is   .shf)wn   below  : 


Pro. 
jcctcd. 
Milei. 
Main     Line  —  Empnlme,     Mex.,     to 

r.ii.wlalniarn    R40.64 

Bmnch    Linen    652.51 


Con- 
ttructcd, 

to 
June  30, 

1910. 

Milev 

669.87 
229.82 


Reiriairiiiig  to  be 
Kuilt. 


Under  Con- 

tlriiclion. 

Mrlc 


To  be 
ISuilt. 
Mile*. 

158.99 
422.69 


Total   1,493.15  .     899.69  11.78         581.68 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Southern  Pacific  of 
Mexico  has  been  granted  a  concession  to  build  from  (jitadala- 
jara  to  Mexico  City,  passing  through  Zamora  and  .\IoreIia, 
changes  were  also  made  in  all  the  concessions  held  by  this  com- 
pany in  the  states  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.  The  company  is  given 
until  November  6,  1915,  to  complete  the  line  it  is  now  building 
to  Guadalajara  and  which  is  at  present  completed  to  the  San- 
tiago river.  It  must  also  designate  before  that  date  what  branch 
lines,  not  to  exceed  93  miles  in  length,  it  wishes  to  construct 
between  Navajoa  and  Guadalajara.  The  company  formerly  held 
various  concessions  to  build  the  following  lines:  (I)  From 
Tonichi,  Sonora,  to  a  point  on  the  northern  boundary  between 
San  Bernardino  and  Agua  Prieta ;  (2)  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Yaqiii  and  Moctezuma  rivers  in  Snnora,  passing  through 
Moctezuma  and  Cumpas  to  Nacozari,  Sonora;  (3)  a  branch 
from  line  No.  1  to  La  Barranca,  Sonora;  (4)  a  line  from  Em- 
palme  to  Guaymas,  Sonora;  (5)  the  part  of  the  line  which  is 
still  lacking  between  Empalme  and  Morrito ;  (6)  a  line  from 
Lomas  to  Nogales,  Sonora;  (7)  the  part  of  the  line  which  is  to 
be  constructed  in  order  to  reach  the  port  of  Mazatlan  connecting 
with  the  main  line  between  Culiacan  and  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa. 
Under  the  new  concession  the  company  must  construct  at  least 
31  miles  each  year  on  some  of  the  seven  lines,  must  have  186 
miles  completed  in  five  years,  and  all  of  them  must  be  entirely 
completed  in  ten  years.  The  company  will  have  the  right  to 
import  free  of  duty  for  five  years,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
line  between  Alamos  and  Guadalajara,  machinery  for  workshops, 
artisans'  tools,  lubricating  oil,  and  powder.  (See  report  of  this 
company  elsewhere  in  these  columns.) 

According  to  press  reports,  a  line  is  to  be  built  from  Red- 
mond, Ore.,  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Des  Chutes  Rail- 
road, to  Odell,  on  the  Klamath-Natron  cut-off,  and  a  line  will 
probably  be  built  from  Grants  Pass  to  a  point  on  the  northern 
coast  of  California  at  Crescent  City.  The  compatiy  also  has 
under  consideration  the  question  of  constructing  a  line  to  Coos 
Bay.  , 

St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico.— Work  is  now  under  way 
on   a   branch   from    Brownsville,   Tex.,   to   Brulay  plantation,   10 

miles. 

St.  Louis  &  St.  Libory.— This  company  has  projected  a  line 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  southeast  to  Nashville,  111.,  52  miles.  D.  O. 
Thomas,  secretary  and  general  manager,  Belleville,  111 

Tennessee,  Alabama  &  Georgia.— See  Chattanooga  Southern. 

Texas  Southeastern. — This  road,  w-hich  is  owned  by  the 
Southern  Pine  Lumber  Company,  according  to  press  reports,  will 
be  extended  from  Lufkin,  Tex.,  to  Dallas,  about  130  miles,  if 
financial  aid  is  given  by  towns  along  the  proposed  route. 

Wasioto  &  Black  Mount.mn.— See  Louisville  and  Nashville. 

Western  of  Georgia. — Surveys  have  been  made  from  Aber- 
deen, Ga.,  to  Franklin,  37  miles.  I.  L.  McCord,  New  Y'ork,  is  the 
contractor.    J.   N.  Orr,  president,   Noonan,  Ga. 

White  Sulphur  Springs  &  Yellowstone  P.\rk. — This  road 
has  been  opened  for  business  from  Ringling,  Mont.,  to  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  23  miles. 


The  plans  submitted  l)y  the  Sao-Paulo-Rio  Grande  for  build- 
ing a  line  to  connect  the  Parana  Railway  with  the  Sao  Fran- 
cisco line  at  Rio  Negro,  have  been  approved  by  the  Brazilian 
government.    The  cost  of  building  the  line  is  estimated  at  about 

$157,500. 
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Batltua^  iFinancial  Nettt^. 


Al.\b.\.vi.^  Gre.\t  Sovtherx.— .a.  dividend  of  2K'  per  cent,  has 
been  declared  on  the  common  stock,  payable  December  30.  In 
June.  1909,  and  in  June,  1910,  2  per  cent,  was  declared  on  the 
common  stock.  Previous  to  1909  no  dividends  were  paid  on  the 
common  stock. 

Alcom.\  Ce.n-tr.al  &  Hudson  B.\y.— The  Banque  Franco- .\meri- 
caine  is  offering  in  Paris,  France,  $3,000,000  new  first  mortgage 
5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay  at 
463.50  francs  per  515  franc  bond. 

Cextr.\l  of  Xew  Jersey. — Besides  the  regular  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  2  per  cent.,  an  extra  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  has  been 
declared  payable  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
barre  Coal  Co.  There  have  been  two  previous  2  per  cent, 
e.xtra  dividends  from  earnings  of  the  coal  company,  one  paid 
December  15,  1909,  and  the  other  June  25,  1910.  Howard  W. 
Ma.xwell  has  been  elected  a  director,  succeeding  J.  Rogers 
Ma.xwell. 

Ch.xtt.xncoc.al  Southern.— 7 /it'  Commercial  &  Financial  Chron- 
icle says  that  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  new  company  called 
the  Tenncs.see,  .Alabama  &  Georgia,  which  is  to  take  over  the 
Chattanooga  Southern  and  is  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  the 
proposed  e.xtension  from  Rome,  Ga.,  to  Rockmart,  27  miles. 
See  this  company  also  under  Railway  Construction. 

Ches.m>eake  &  Ohio.— The  syndicate  headed  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.,  New  York,  which  last  March  underwrote  the  $31,930,000 
20-year  4"^  per  cent,  convertible  bonds  issued  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  the  Hocking  \'alley  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, has  been  dissolved,  the  bonds  having  all  been  sold. 

Che.s.vpe.\ke  &  Ohio. — See  Kanawha  Bridge  &  Terminal. 

Cincinnati.  Bluffton  &  Chicago. — The  circuit  court  has  or- 
dered the  .sale  of  this  r)roperty  on  March  15,  1911,  fi.xing  the 
upset  price  at  $800,000.' 

Cu.mberland  Railway  &  Co.\l. — The  Dominion  Steel  Corpo- 
ration confirms  the  report  that  this  company,  or  its  directors, 
have  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Cumber- 
land Railway  &  Coal  Company.  The  Cumberland  Railway  & 
Coal  Company  owns  coal  mines  at  Spring  Hill,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  operates  a  railway  running  from  Spring  Hill  Junction,  on 
the  Intercolonial  to  Parrsboro,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — The  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road Commission  has  given  permission  to  the  Newark  & 
Bloomfield.  which  is  leased  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  to  issue  $1,496,150  additional  stock  for  cash  at  par. 

Interborouch  Rapid  Transit —The  new  plan  of  financing  has 
been  completed,  and  is  ready  for  submission  to  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission.  This  plan  will  call  for  $150,000,000 
of  new  capital.  The  entire  amount  will  be  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  Intcrborough's  present  aiul  future  property, 
ns  the  plan  calls  for  the  retirement  of  the  imtstanding  bonds 
under  the  existing  $55,000  first  mortg.nge,  which  are  callable  in 
blocks  not  less  than  $1,000,000  at  105  and  interest  on  any  in- 
terest date. 

Proceeds   of  the  $150,000,000  bond    issue   will,   according   to 
the  draft  now  prepared,  he  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

Addition    iiibway     $75,000,000 

KIsvatcd   rxt<-n»ii.n!i    JJ.000,000 

Retiremenl   of  otil.itnnding    Ui   mortgage   bonds....  J5.000,00O 

Rcdetnptjnn   of   J.    R.    T.    notes 4.584.000 

Total     $146,584,000 

Interstate  Railroad. — This  company  ha»  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $1..500,000.  The  ro;i,|  runs  from 
Norton,  V'a..  to   Stoncga,   16  miles. 

Kanawha  V'HUh.y  Ik  Tehmi.nai..- I  he  Che.sapcaki-  &  Ohio  has 
boiiKhf  the  entire  capilal  stock  of  this  company,  which  owns 
the  bri<lKe  across  the  (ire.il  Kanawha  river  ne.ir  Charleston, 
W  V'.i.  The  hridne  gives  the  C  St  O  its  entrance  into 
(  iLirlcston  .Hid  roinu-.ts  ii   aitli  ilir   Kaiuivvlia  &   Michigan. 


Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. — Of  the  $5,000,000  5  per  cent,  notes 
due  February  1,  1911,  $1,000,000  are  to  be  paid  off,  and  holders 
of  the  remaining  $4,000,000  are  offered  the  privilege  of  having 
their  notes  extended  at  5  per  cent,  to  February  1,  1913.  The 
$4,000,000  notes  will  be  secured  by  the  same  collateral  now 
securing  the  $5,000,000  notes. 

New.\rk  &  Bloo.mfield. — See  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 

Philadelphia  &  Reading. — The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
listed  $4,110,000  additional  general  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds 
of  1887-1997.  Of  these  bonds,  $1,500,000  are  to  pay  for  new 
acquisitions  and  betterments,  and  the  remaining  bonds  are  to 
be  used  for  refunding  purposes. 

Tennessee,  Alabama  &  Georgia. — See  Chattanooga  Southern. 

Tonopah  &  Tidew.\ter. — A  press  despatch  form  Tonopah,  Nev., 
says  that  the  Tonopah  &  Tidewater  is  to  lease  the  Tonopah  & 
Goldfield.  thereby  gaining  a  connection  with  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

Tonopah  &  Goldfield. — See  Tonopah  &  Tidewater. 

W'abash-Pittsburgh  Ter.minal. — The  receivers  of  the  Wabash- 
Pittsburgh  Terminal  and  the  West  Side  Belt  have  been  given 
permission  by  the  L'nited  States  circuit  court  to  issue  $2,000,000 
receivers'  certificates  to  buy  2,000  freight  cars  for  the  West  Side 
Belt.  The  trustee  of  the  bondholders  and  bondholders'  pro- 
tective committee  approved  the  application  and  the  Wabash 
Railroad  objected. 

In  the  suit  brought  by  the  Colonial  Trust  Company  (Chapin 
committee  interests),  Pittsburgh,  to  compel  the  Wallace 
protective  committee  to  return  bonds  deposited  with  it  pend- 
ing an  adoption  of  a  reorganization  plan.  Judge  Noyes,  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  Colo- 
nial Trust  Company.  The  court  holds  that  the  agreement 
under  which  bonds  are  deposited  with  the  Wallace  committee 
permits  of  owners  withdrawing  their  bonds  if  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  work  being  done  by  the  protective  commit- 
tee. The  time  for  depositing  bonds  under  the  plan  of  the 
Chapin  committee  (Colonial  Trust  interests)  has  been  ex- 
tended to  January  16.  1911. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY   NOTES. 


A  concession  has  been  granted  to  the  Societe  de  Developpc- 
ment  de  St.  Moritz,  of  Switzerland,  for  building  and  operating 
an  electric   fumicular  railway  from  St.   Moritz  to  I'.-Mpe  Giop. 

German  freight  traffic  shows  a  steady  increase  from  one  quar- 
ter to  another.  .As  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarters  of 
last  year,  freight  receipts  during  the  first  (luarter  show  an  in- 
crease of  5.3  per  cent,  and  for  the  thiril  quarter  7.4  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  passenger  receipts  is  not  as  regular,  for  while 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  shows  an  increase  of  17.4  per  cent, 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  the  increase  during  the  second 
quarter  was  only  3.6  per  cent.  Quarterly  returns  for  passenger 
traffic  tend  to  sh(5w  such  differences,  however,  according  lo  the 
number  of  .Sundays  that  happen  to  fall  in  the  respective  quarters. 
German  lines  total  37,244  miles,  or  567  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Thereceipts  of  the  principal  government  lines  are  shown  in  the 
detail  as  follows  for  the  month  of  September,  1910.  It  shoidd  be 
noted   tli.it  the    liav.iriaii   lines  are  included: 

Total  receipts,  Increase  over 

Line.                                                    September,  September, 

1<)10.  I'lO. 

Prussian     and     Hessian $4J,04.'.-'J4  $3,095,428 

Bavarian    6..'0.'.8U  664,864 

.S.i.xnny     3.5."),350  I7<)..M4 

Wurllemberg    1.64'>,J40  8.'.348 

Itaden     2.077.73.1  88,146 

.\lsace  I.orr.iine     2,4.'0.6'18  128,282 

The  Prussian  and  Hessian  lines,  managed  by  the  Prussian 
railway  department,  have  6,903  stations  and  593  workshops.  Ot 
these  workshops,  70  employ  more  than  300  persons.  Some  3,(XX) 
aiipreiitices  are  trained  in  W)  workshops.  In  connection  with  the 
Prussian  ami  Hessian  lines,  the  government  owns  and  operates 
")')  gas  works,  which  produce  annually  770,S8<).(XX)  on.  ft.  of  gas. 
and    142  eleclric;il   wi  rks. 


^ufrply  (TraCtc  ^ccUott* 


rii.iilcN  v..  l*i.|l;ir<l,  (U-siKiiiiiK  and  silliiiK  ciiKiiif.T  of  the  I".,  VV. 
r.liss  (.■oinpany,  Uiooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ilk'il  sndik'iily  al  lii-i  Imiilc  of 
apiiplcxy    Ucccinhcr   16. 

J.  ti.  Bower  has  1k-ou  appointed  assistant  inanHKiT  of  sales  for 
(lie  Western  district  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  Pitts- 
luiiKh,  I'a..  and  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
with  otlicc  in  the  Did  Colony  htiildinK,  ChicaRo,  effective  Jami- 
ar>    I.   1")11. 

I  lu-  KcimiiotI  (."o..  iMncano  lltinhts,  III,  lias  leased  oiii-half 
oi  the  I4ih  tloor  of  the  Corn  l-ixchanne  Hank  liiiildiiiK.  ChicaK". 
to  111.-  otciipiiil  hy  its  sales  olVice  exclusively.  I  he  company  is  en- 
ga^iuK  in  new  lines  an<l  increases  in  its  previous  lines  are 
responsilile    for   this   step. 

Cass  1.  Kennicott,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Kcmiicott  Co..  Chicago  lleighls,  III.,  will  deliver  an  address 
liifore  the  engir.eeriiig  students  of  the  Cniversit\  of  Illinois 
early  in  Feliruary  on  The  .Application  of  Water  .Softening  to 
Ixononiieal    Locomotive   Operation. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
opened  a  new  office  in  the  Fourth  National  Bank  building,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  with  D.  C.  Rose,  fonnerly  with  the  Dodge  Manu- 
facturing Company,  New  York,  as  manager.  A  stock  of  Jefifrcy 
chains  and  catalogs  will  be  on  hand. 

The  Detroit  River  Tunnel  Company  has  installed  a  25-ton 
Northern  crane,  made  by  the  Northern  Engineering  Works,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  in  its  machine  department  and  another  of  the  same 
make  in  its  power  station.  Several  similar  cranes  were  also  in-, 
stalled  by  the  Xorthern  Engineering  Works  in  the  Pcnnsyhania 
Railroad  terminal   buildings   in   New   York. 

Joliii  II.  P.arker,  president  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Coni- 
p;in>,  died  at  his  home  m  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  on  December  4  of 
double  pneumonia.  W.  J.  McBride,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company,  has  been  elected 
president,  succeeding  John  H.  Barker.  Charles  Porter,  secretary 
of  the  company,  has  been  appointed  treasurer  and  Louis  Boisot, 
secrct.'iry. 

The  Emi)irc  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  has  de- 
clared a  semi-annual  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  on  its  preferred 
stock — a  reduction  of  1  per  cent.,  semi-annually.  According  to  a 
statement  of  the  company,  the  earnings  for  the  entire  year  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  full  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on  the 
preferred  stock,  but  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  iron 
business  and  the  uncertain  outlook  for  tlie  near  future  it  was 
thought  wise  to  curtail. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company, 
Swissvale,  Pa.,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  au- 
thorized increasing  tiie  capital  stock  from  $2,500,000  to  ."f5,000,000. 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  on  common  and  preferred 
stocks  has  been  declared,  payable  January  10.  Besides,  a  60- 
per  cent,  stock  dividend,  payable  in  equal  amounts  of  common 
and  preferred  stock,  is  announced.  It  was  also  announced  that 
stockholders  of  record  on  December  31  will  have  the  right  to 
purchase,  pro  rata,  10,000  shares  of  new  stock  at  $75  per  share. 
The  par  value  of  the  stock  is  $50.  The  remaining  10,000  shares 
of  the  new  stock  will  be  held  in  the  treasury  against  future  needs. 
George  Westinghouse,  president  of  the  company,  said  that  the 
year  now  closing  would  show  the  greatest  volume  of  business 
ever  done  in  the  history  of  the  company. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  has  issued  an  illustrated  folder 
on  the  Choice  of  Routes  to  Cuba.  Time  tables,  dates  of  sailings 
and  information  about  Cuba  are  included. 

.Vi(/  Burring  Machine. — The  National  Machinery  Company, 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  has  devoted  a  two  page  leaflet  to  the  advantages  and 
illustrations  of  the  national   semi-automatic  nut  burring  machine. 


Illiiii'i.f  C'rntnii.-  This  (-omp.'iriy  n'tvfs  sonic  intcreslin|{  infor- 
mation on  the  allractionH  of  I'anania,  Costa  Rica  and  (iuatcnmla 
in  a  60-p;ige  illtiHt rated  booklet.  Sicanu-rtt  sail  weekly  from 
New  Orleans. 

Southern  I'mifu. —  This  cfimpaiiy  has  published  a  JO-page 
pamphlet  on  the  attractions  of  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  showing  the 
growth  of  this  town  and  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Helled  Corliss  liujiines. — AUis-Chalmcrs  Co..  .Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  issued  a  re|)riiit,  bulletin  No.  ISOL  on  belted  Corliss  engines, 
giving  full  description  of  the  Reliance  pattern  of  Corliss  engines 
built  by  that  company. 

Northern  Pacific. —  In  a  50-pagc  illustrated  booklet  called  East- 
ern Washington  and  Northern  Idaho,  the  Northern  Pacific  gives 
detailed  information  as  to  population,  progress  and  agricultural 

resources   in  that  region. 

Core  Prills. — The  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York,  in  its 
illustrated  catalogue  No.  9001,  considers  the  advantages  of 
Calyx  diamondless  core  drills.  These  drills  are  used  mainly 
for  mineral  prospecting,  well  digging  and  soundings. 

.///■  Comfiressors. — The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
Chicago,  has  published  a  100-page  catalogue  of  Franklin  air  com- 
pressors. Diagrams,  illustrations,  tables  and  other  data  give  full 
information  about  the  various  types  and  the  methods  of  in- 
stallation. 

lilectric  /?(;//7i.'avi.— Bulletin  No.  4794,  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  \.,  describes  the  1,200-voIt  direct-current 
interurban  lines  of  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  which  appears  in  the  Electric  Rail- 
way Journal. 

Steam  Pumps. — Dean  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  have  issued 
catalogue  No.  83  on  the  Atlantic  type  steam  pumps,  boiler 
feeders  and  pressure  pumps  manufactured  by  that  company. 
The  catalogue  gives  many  illustrations  and  full  details  con- 
cerning these  pumps. 

Sz(.'itclihoard  Meters. —  The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, X.  Y.,  has  devoted  its  bulletin  No.  4662.A.  to  Thotuson 
watt-hour  meters  for  switchboard  service.  The  various  features 
of  these  meters  are  pointed  out  in  detail,  and  diagrams,  illustra- 
tions and  tables  arc  included. 

Great  Xortliern. — The  passenger  department  of  the  Great 
Xorthern  has  issued  two  publications,  describing  the  opportu- 
nities in  clieaj)  land  in  the  states  of  Oregon  and  Minnesota.  The 
homestead  laws  are  fully  explained  and  photographs  and  de- 
scriptive matter  concerning  the  agricidtural  possibilities  of  that 
country  arc  included. 

Four-Cylinder  Balanced  Sim/^le  Locomotive. — The  .\merican 
Locomotive  Compan\,  New  ^'ork,  has  issued  Bulletin  1007,  re- 
lating to  the  four-cylinder  ijalanced  simple  Atlantic  type  loco- 
motive built  fur  the  Rock  Island,  which  has  iiow  been  in  service 
one  year.  The  bulletin  is  illustrated  with  drawings  showing  the 
general  plan  and  details  of  the  cylinders  and  valves.  The  prin- 
cipal item  of  interest  is  the  report  of  results  of  tests  made  with 
the  engine  in  fast  passenger  service  between  Chicago  &  Rock 
Island,  as  compared  with  the  performance  of  a  two-cylinder 
simple  .\tlantic  and  a  four-cylinder  balanced  compound,  the 
three  engines  being  nearly  equal  in  weight,  size  of  boiler  and 
cylinder  capacity. 

Mallet  Articulated  Locontotiies.^Rccor-d  No.  68  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relates  to  Mallet  ar- 
ticulated locomotives.  It  describes  successive  improvements 
made  in  this  type  of  engine  since  it  was  introduced  on  American 
railways  in  1904.  .Among  these  are:  First,  the  separable  boiler 
with  the  evaporating  portion  in  the  rear  section  and  the  feed- 
water  heater  in  the  front  section,  the  separable  joint  surrounding 
an  intermediate  combustion  chamber.  Second,  a  frame  con- 
necti(!n  employing  a   single   radius  bar:   with   this   form  of  con- 
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nection  the  frames  can  move  vertically  with  reference  to  each 
other  without  binding  at  the  joint.  Third,  an  improved  form 
of  front  frame  construction,  made  so  the  transverse  distance 
between  the  cylinders  can  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits  re- 
gardless of  distance  between  frame  centers.  Fourth,  the  pneu- 
matic reversing  gear  connected  with  the  reverse  shafts  of  both 
high  and  low  pressure  cylinders.  The  record  includes  illustra- 
tions and  data  relating  to  13  different  locomotives  of  various 
sizes  and  wheel  arrangements.  The  form  of  the  record  has  been 
changed  so  as  to  make  it  more  convenient  for  reference.  The 
half-tone  illustration  and  description  are  on  the  left-hand  page 
and  the  outline  drawing,  with  general  dimensions,  weights,  etc., 
on  the  right-hand  page.  Among  the  larger  locomotives  thus  il- 
lustrated are  those  having  six  drivers  in  each  unit,  as  supplied  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy ; 
those  having  six  drivers  in  the  front  unit  and  eight  in  the  rear 
unit,  as  supplied  to  the  Great  Northern ;  and  those  having  eight 
drivers  m  each  unit,  as  supplied  to  the  Norfolk  &  Wetsern,  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 


ICat^  Ntto^. 


The   items   in    this   column   mere   received   after   the   classified 
departments  ivere   closed. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Auburn,  Wash. — The  Northern  Pacific  will  build  a  round- 
house and  repair  shop  and  about  50  miles  of  yard  track. 

B.ARSTOw,  C.AL. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  expects  to 
open  for  business  the  new  passenger  station  at  Barstow.  The 
cost  of  the  improvement  was  $250,000.     (February  11,  p.  332.) 

CixciNN.^Ti,  Ohio. — The  Cincinnati  Union  Depot  &  Terminal 
Company  has  accepted  the  city's  ordinance  for  a  new  union  pas- 
senger station  previously  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette. 
The  building  is  to  be  200  x  400  ft..  Ic'catcd  at  the  corner  of  Pearl 
and  Third  streets.    The  plans  call  for  fourteen  through  tracks. 

Everett,  Wash. — According  to  press  reports,  the  Great  North- 
ern will  build  new  wharves,  docks  and  storage  tanks  for  handling 
fuel  oil. 

Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. — The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  is  building  a 
seven-stall  roundhouse  and  has  just  completed  a  new  machine 
shop. 

Jamaica,  N.  Y. — See  an  item  regarding  new  passenger  station 
for  the  Long  Lsland  Railroad  in  General  News. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Plans  have  been  submitted  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  to  the  city  council  of  Los  Angeles  for  a  tunenl 
through  North  Main  street.  The  cost  of  the  improvement  will 
be  about  $9,200. 

Man'CHester,  N.  Y. — .According  to  press  reports,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  will  build  an  extensive  freight  transfer  station  at  Man- 
chester. 

Marcus,  Wash. — The  Great  Northern  will  build  a  bridge  over 
the  Columbia  river  at  Marcusi 

Natchitoches,  La. — See  Louisiana  &  Northwest  under  Rail- 
way Construction. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — Plans  are  said  to  have  been  approved 
for  a  new  stone  and  brick  passenger  station  for  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  to  be  built  at  New  Haven,  the  work 
to  be  finished  in  about  one  year. 

Obar,  N.  Mex.— The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  El  Paso  is  build- 
ing a  new  station  at  Obar. 

Redfield,  Me. — The  Maine  Central  lias  bought  one  acre  of 
land  in  Redfield,  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  yards  and  a  station. 

San  Diego,  Cal. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is  plan- 
ning to  put  up  a  new  station  at  San  Diego. 

Seattle,  Wash. — The  Oregon  &  Washington  has  been  granted 
a  permit  to  build  a  new  bridge  on  Jackson  street.  (August  26, 
p.  375.) 

Tacoma,  Wash  —The  Oregon  &  Washington  has  limiglit  land 
at  Tacoma  as  a  site  for  terminals,  freight  yards  and  .shipping 
wharves. 

Walnut  .ScxiNtis,  Tex — The  rnundhousc  of  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  was  Imrnrd  on  Ucicnilier  IK  and  five  locomotives 
which  were  in  the  iiuilding  at  the  time  were  badly  damaged. 


The  senate  on  Wednesday  confirmed  the  nominations  of  B.  H. 
iXIeyer  and  C.  C.  McChord  as  interstate  commerce  commissioners. 

William  R.  Butler,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  succeed  S.  P.  Wolverton, 
deceased. 

At  Pau,  France,  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  Mr.  Legagneux, 
the  French  aviator,  fiying  in  the  Michelin  Cup  competition  re- 
mained in  the  air  from  8 :34  a.  m.  to  2 :35  p.  m.,  and  made  a 
distance  of  516  kilometers,  or  320.43  miles. 

The   Lehigh   Valley   has   declared   a   semi-annual   dividend   of 

5  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock.  This  is  an  increase  of  2  per 
cent,  semi-annually  and  places  the  stock  on  a  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  basis,  as  compared  with  6  per  cent,  previously  paid. 

The  Minnesota  Railroad  Commission  at  St.  Paul,  last  Tues- 
day, held  a  conference  with  seven  signal  engineers  and  three 
representatives  of  signal  departments — 10  railways  in  all — on 
the  question  of  drafting  a  suitable  law  for  Minnesota  to  regulate 
the  interlocking  of  signals  at  crossings ;  and  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  question  investigated,  with  a  view  to  seeing  if  the  laws 
of  Illinois  and  of  Canada  on  this  subject  would  be  suitable  for 
application  in  Minnesota.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  of 
signal  engineers  will  be  Mr.  Jorgeson,  engineer  of  the  Minnesota 
commission. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern  is  said  to  have  ordered 
6,7(X)  tons  of  85-lb.  rails  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 
The  Mexico  North-Western  is  said  to  have  ordered  5,100  tons 
of  70-lb.  rails  from  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company.  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  will  probably  be  in  the  mar- 
ket shortly  for  5,0(X)  tons  of  bars  and  track  supplies.    The  Norfolk 

6  Southern  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  8,000  tons  of  rails. 
The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  is  said  to  be  in  the  market 
for  10,0(X)  tons  of  rails.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  is  said  to  be  in 
the  market  for  10,000  tons  of  rails.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is 
considering  an  order  for  40,000  tons  of  rails. 

Walker  D.  Hines,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  told  the  Hadlcy  Commis- 
sion on  the  issuance  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds  (see  general 
news  elsewhere  in  this  issue)  that,  in  his  opinion,  congress  has 
the  power  to  regulate  the  capitalization  of  railways  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  that  he  personally  was  not  disposed  to 
offer  any  objection  to  the  exercise  of  that  power.  'T  take  the 
broad  position,"  said  Mr.  Hines,  "that  any  power  that  can 
regulate  commerce  can  regulate  the  operation  of  the  corporations, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  provide  the  channels  of  commerce.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  public  is  going  to  insist  upon  regulation. 
It  is  manifest  that  state  regulation  is  inadequate:  it  is  a  matter 
far  more  of  federal  concern  and  it  follows  that  eventually  and 
preferably  at  the  very  outset  federal  regulation  should  be 
exclusive. 

Judge  Lovett,  president  of  the  Union  Pacit'ic  and  Southern 
Pacific,  said  he  was  in  favor  of  federal  regulation  rather  than 
state.  He  added  that  there  was  no  relation  between  rate  mak- 
ing and  regulation.  As  to  the  legality  of  congress  to  regulate 
railway  rates,  Judge  Lovett  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  give 
an  opinion.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  issue  of  stock 
without  par  value.  The  witness  said  that  if  congress  had  the 
power  to  regulate  rates  it  should  exercise  it  so  that  there  would 
be  a  uniformity  of  rates  in  all  states.  It  should  have  the  ex- 
clusive power  to  fix  rates,  otherwise  he  would  object  to  federal 
regulation  at  all.  The  government  was  not  interested,  he  said, 
as  to  whether  bonds  were  good  or  bad  ;  the  interest  of  the  gov- 
ernment lay  properly  in  whether  the  railway  received  proper 
consideration  for  its  securities.  "It  is  of  no  importance  what 
a  road  owns,"  he  said,  "but  what  it  gets."  Judge  Lovett  added 
that  he  believed  the  theory  of  valuing  a  railway  property  by  try- 
ing to  determine  the  cost  of  its  reproduction  was  utterly  im- 
practical and  the  adoption  of  that  theory  would  be  exceedingly 
mischievous. 


I  )KI  I  M  M  U    _',*. 
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LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 

lite  Kfiiliiik-y  I'J  liulhtiiit  lind^c  Comfuny  will  prohiiMs  In- 
ill  ilic  niivrl^i't  f"""  -  locomotives  shortly. 

I  lie  Neutdd  Ci't/'i'i'  l^eil  is  in  the  iiKirkct  for  one  coiiso!i- 
<l;ilioii   to(-oniotivc,   with    IH   in.    x   24   in.   cylinders. 

I  he  l.iik-e  -S  uteri, If  c'r  Tmiisfer  Comfmiiy  luis  ordered  2  eiglit- 
wlierl  switching  iiicoinotives  from  the  Maldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

I  he  liiiliila  luills  Nmile  has  iTdi-red  2  consolidation  loco- 
iiiniives  and  1  eitifht-wheel  .\inorican  loconioti\e  from  the  Ilald- 
\\\i\   l.ocomitive  Works. 

The  Ciiieiniiali.  Xeiv  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  has  ordered 
ID  consniidation  locomotives  and  5  of  the  Pacific  type  from  the 
I'.aldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

I  he  .\'ei<<  Vork,  Ontario  c'r  Western  has  ordered  2  six-wheel 
swilchinj?  locdini  lives  and  6  consolidation  locomotives  from  the 
.\niorican  l.oconiotixc  Company.  The  switchers  will  have  20j/i- 
in.  X  26-in.  cylinders,  51-in.  driving  wheels,  and  the  total  weiglit 
will  he  150,(XX)  Ihs.  The  consolidatirn  locomotives  will  have 
21  in.  X  32-iii,  cvlinders,  55-in.  driving  wheels  and  the  total 
weight  will  be  202.000  lbs. 

'I'he  Boston  S-  Miiine  has  ordered  40  Pacific  locomotives 
from  the  .American  Locomotive  Company.  The  cylinders  will 
be  22  in.  by  28  in.,  the  driving  wheels  73  in.,  and  the  total  weight 
232,000  lbs.  The  same  railway  has  also  ordered  20  6-wheel 
switcher  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
The  cylinders  will  be  19  in.  by  26  in.,  the  driving  wheels  51  in  , 
and  the  total  weight  138,000  lbs.  This  railway  has  also  ordered 
40  consolidation  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  Minneaf>olis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  ordered  16 
Pacific  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
cylinders  will  be  25  in.  by  26  in.,  the  driving  wheels  75  in.,  and 
the  total  weight  will  be  254,000  lbs.  These  locomotives  will  be 
equipped  with  superheaters.  The  same  railway  has  also  ordered 
15  consolidation  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Cotn- 
pany.  The  cylinders  will  be  25  in.  by  30  in.,  the  driving  wheels 
will  be  63  in.,  and  the  total  weight  will  be  225,000  lbs.  These 
locomotives  will  also  be  equipped  with  superheaters. 


CAR    BUILDING. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  is  in  the  market  for  25  caboose  cars. 

The  Chesapeake  &■  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  200  40-ton  flat  cars. 

The  Cold  Blast  Transportation  Company  is  in  the  market  for 
25  all  steel  tank  cars. 

The  Swift  Refrigerator  Transportation  Company  is  in  the 
market  for  50  produce  cars. 

The  Chicago,  New  Vork  &  Boston  Refrigerator  Line  is  in  the 
market  for  300  refrigerator  cars 

The  Atlanta  &  West  Point  is  in  the  market  for  2  first-class 
coaches  and  2  all-steel  postal  cars. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern  will  be  in  the  market 
shortly  for  2,000  freight  cars,  including  gondola  and  flat  cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  20  60-ft.  coaches  from  the 
Pullman  Company  and  30  70-ft.  coaches  from  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company  is  in  the  market  for 
25  to  50  second-hand  wooden  self-clearing  hopper  coal  cars  of 
<30,000  to  80.000  lbs.  capacity. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  has  ordered  10  coaches  and  2 
combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars  from  the  American  Car 
&   Foundry  Company.     This   report  is  unconfirmed. 


I  he  Ureal  Northern,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaeetle  of 
iJeccnibc-  2  .'lit  licin^  in  the  ni.irkct  for  frciffht  cqui()nicnl.  ha* 
ordered  .SOO  SOton  ore  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  l-'oiindry 
Company. 

The  Jamison  Coal  &■  Coke  Co.,  Chicago,  a»  reported  in  tlic 
Railway  Af^e  (iaselle  of  iJeccmlicr  16,  has  ordered  400  50-ton 
.steel  hopper  coal  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  The 
inside  ineaHiiremctils  will  be  31  ft.  6  in.  long  and  9  ft,  4  in.  wide. 
The  over  all  measurements  will  be  33  ft.  Hyi  in.  long,  9  ft. 
ll^i  in.  wide,  10  ft.  7><j  in.  high  over  sides  and  11  ft.  3%  in,  high 
over  brake  shaft,  IJodics  and  underframcs  will  be  steel.  The 
capacity  will  be  100,000  lbs.  The  following  special  equipinenf  will 
be  used : 

Axles  n.   11.   steel  journals,   S'/j   in.  x   10  in. 

ISoliittTS,   body  Cist  steel 

Holsters,  truck  Di.-iinonil  arch   bar  type 

llrakc    beams  .Simplex,    M.    C.    B.    standard 

Urakc    shoes  Christie   gray   iron   with   wrought    iron    inserts 

Couplers  Standard   Simplex,   5  in.   7  in.  shank 

Doors  I)r<ip.    in    pairs 

Door   fastenings  .Simoiitoii 

Draft    ((car  \V'csliii(;house    friction 

Journal    boxes  M.   C.    B. 

Paint  Two  coats  black  P.   R.   R.  standard 

Sprin((5  M.   C.    B.  "D"  type 

Wheels  I-'orRcd  steel,  33  in,  diameter 

Other  special  equipment  will  conform  generally  to  B.  &  O.  specifications, 
the   railway  on  which  these  cars  will  be  used. 


IRON    AND   STEEL. 


The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  ordered  3,500  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  15,000  tons  of 
rails,  which  will  be  used  entirely  for  renewals. 

The  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company  has  ordered  20,000 
tons  of  plates  and  shapes  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

The  Virginian  has  ordered  about  2,500  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Company,  of  Roanoke,  Va. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — Steel  men  believe  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  will  see  a  readjustment  in  prices  to  a  lowxr  basis. 
In  any  case  the  prices  will  not  be  higher  in  the  near  future.  The 
consumers  of  finished  steel  products  are  taking  advantage  of 
this  and  are  w^ithholding  all  orders  except  those  for  immediate 
use.  They  have  nothing  to  lose  by  this  policy,  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  now  operating  at  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  its  capacity 
and  therefore  will  be  able  to  fill  promptly  any  increase  in  orders. 
The  steel  manufacturers  are  trying  to  maintain  the  present  prices 
by  reducing  the  ouput  to  suit  the  demands.  The  prices  of  light 
rails  have  already  been  reduced  by  several  independent  com- 
panies. No  agreement  to  maintain  the  prices  of  this  product 
exists,  so  the  falling  off  in  orders  found  a  response  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  prices  from  $28  a  ton  to  $24,  and  even  to  $22  a  ton. 


Settlement  of  Brake  Beam  Suit. 

The  litigation  which  has  been  pending  for  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years  between  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company, 
Chicago,  and  The  Damascus  Brake  Beam  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  been  finally  settled,  by  a  decision  of  the  court  of 
last  resort,  in  favor  of  The  Damascus  Brake  Beam  Company. 
The  controversy  involved  the  right  to  make  the  split  brake- 
head,  which  has  been  marketed  (for  use  on  high  speed  beams) 
under  the  designation  Waycott  Special.  Patent  No.  886.603,  on 
the  invention  of  Philip  T.  Handiges,  was  issued  to  The  Damas- 
cus Brake  Beam  Company  on  May  5,  1908.  Immediately  there- 
after, an  interference  proceeding  was  instituted  by  the  Chicago 
Railway  Equipment  Company,  which  proceeded  through  the 
several  tribunals  of  the  patent  office,  each  of  which  decided  in 
favor  of  The  Damascus  Brake  Beam  Company,  and  finally  went 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
is  the  tribunal  of  last  resort  oji  a  question  of  this  kind,  and 
which  has  just  handed  down  its  opinion,  written  by  .Associate 
Justice  Van  Orsdale,  affirming  the  right  of  The  Damascus  Brake 
Beam  Company  to  its  patent.  As  is  usual  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  more  or  less  effort  was  made  during  the  pendency  of  the 
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litigation  to  impress  on  the  purchasers  of  the  goods  the  possi- 
bility of  being  ultimately  forced  to  reckon  with  a  rival  manu- 
facturer. The  decision  in  favor  of  The  Damascus  Brake  Beam 
Company  sustains  the  right  of  that  concern  to  make  and  sell 
the  split  brake-head  in  question. 

The  Improved  Baker-Pilliod  Valve  Gear. 
Reports  from  the  locomotive  works  this  year  show  an  increas- 
ing number  of  locomotives  built  with  the  Baker-Pilliod  valve 
gear ;  with  the  successive  applications  there  has  been  found  op- 
portunity to  improve  the  gear,  making  it  simpler,  with  fewer 
parts,  lighter,  and,  consequently,  at  a  lower  cost  both  for  orig- 
inal "construction  and  repairs.  The  development  of  this  gear 
has  been  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Wai.<chaert.  The  earlier 
forms  of  the  latter,  as  used  in  this  country,  were  not  well  bal- 
anced, and  there  has  been  a  constant  effort  to  improve  the  gear 
in  this  direction.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Baker-Pilliod.  In 
the  original  construction  some  of  the  levers  were  irregularly 
loaded,  producing  twisting  moments  and  unequal  wear,  but  the 
new  form  as  here   illustrated  is  well   balanced  and  much  more 


of  the  btll  crank  is  now  on  the  center  line  of  the  gear.  It  has 
two  vertical  arms  instead  of  one,  and  its  position  has  been  shifted 
forward,  so  that  tlie  vertical  arm  connects  to  the  gear  connec- 
tion rod. 

The  eccentric  arm  which  was  used  originally  has  been  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  gear  connection  rod  now  connects  the  bell 
crank  with  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  bar  and  continues  on 
<lown  to  a  connection  with  the  front  end  of  the  eccentric  rod. 
One  of  the  most  important  improvements  is  the  change  in  posi- 
tion of  the  eccentric  rod.  The  excessive  angularity  of  this  rod 
in-  the  former  design  was  an  objectionable  feature,  and  this  has 
been  happily  remedied  by  the  use  of  the  gear  connection  rod, 
which  allows  the  eccentric  rod  to  assume  a  nearly  horizontal  po- 
sition. With  the  gear  as  now  designed  the  combination  lever 
no  longer  carries  the  weight  of  the  back  end  of  the  eccentric 
arm  and  the  front  end  of  the  eccentric  rod.  This  was  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  wear  in  the  old  gear. 

We  have  referred  to  the  symmetrical  design  of  the  new  gear, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  parts  are  centrally  hung,  ex- 
cept the  combination  lever,  and  its  offset  is  utilized  as  a  means 
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symmetrical  about  the  center  line  oi  niotn'ii.  I  lie  liakcr-l'iliitid 
gear  as  applied  to  a  Pacific  type  of  locomotive  on  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  was  illustrated  and  described  in  the  Raih>.ay  Ai;c  (iazetic 
January  15,  1909.  Some  of  the  recent  improvements  relate  to 
better  facilities  in  the  way  of  construction  and  repairs  and  others 
to  a  better  movement  of  the  gear  itself,  securing  a  more  perfect 
control  of  the  valve  motion. 

Gimmcncing  with  the  housing  or  fixed  portion  of  the  device, 
the  frame  is  now  made  in  one  piece  instead  of  two,  as  formerly, 
and  the  same  casting  serves  for  either  side  of  the  engine,  re- 
placing the  four  castings  which  were  formerly  required.  The 
new  frame  is  equipped  with  an  extension  which  permits  of  the 
use  of  the  same  frame  on  a  variety  of  eiiHiius.  One  design  also 
serves  for  the  lull  crank,  as  there  is  now  siiHicient  v;ilve  travel 
obtained  to  make  it  answer   for  a   variety  of  engines. 

The  rc.'uh  rod  coMiiects  at  (he  center  of  the  top  of  the  yoke 
instead  of  on  the  inside,  as  formerly.  The  trunnious  on  the 
radius  bar  are  bushed  in  the  new  gear  and  the  lovve^r  end  is  fit- 
ted with  a  taper  pin,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  gear  comicction 
rnrl.  Several  itnport.int  improvi-tneiits  have  been  ma<le  in  the 
loratioti  and  (U'sign  of  the  bell  crank.  It  is  now  centrallv  hung 
and  held  in  the  frame  by  ta|»-r-fitled  pins.  Hie  pins  are  larger 
and  iiiiicli  Ininjcr  lliaii  in  the  old  pr.irtiie  and  llio  liori/ontal  arm 


<it  translerrini'  motion  from  the  center  line  of  the  eccentric  roil 
to  the  center  line  of  the  valve.  This  is  the  only  lever  in  the  new 
gear  that  is  subject  to  twisting  moments.  In  the  present  con- 
struction special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  prevention  of 
wear,  and  all  pins  are  in  double  shear,  taper-fitted,  amply  keyed, 
and  are  all  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  removeil  for  repairs.  Im- 
provements have  also  been  made  in  the  methoils  of  lubrication, 
and  each  separate  detail  is  now  provided  with  an  oil  cavity  in- 
tegral with  the  part  and  no  loose  cups  are  used.  The  new  de- 
sign dispenses  with  an  objectionable  irregularity  which  was 
found  in  the  old  gear,  that  due  to  the  curved  path  i>f  the  front 
end  of  the  eccentric  rod.  This  path  is  now  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
.ind  the  vahe  events  are  more  nearly  sciuare  in  all  positions.  By 
this  change  it  is  possible  to  eciualize  the  port  openings  in  full  gear. 
.\  coinp.irison  of  the  design  here  illustrated  with  that  of  the 
former  gear  will  make  it  evident  that  considerable  improvement 
has  been  secured.  Every  desirable  feature  in  an  ideal  valve  mo- 
tion is  now  obtained  and  many  of  the  objection-^  in  the  older 
forms  of  link  motion  are  entirely  overcome.  Such  a  device, 
which  has  idready  demonstrated  its  good  qualities,  should  now 
appe:il  more  strongly  to  those  interested  in  improving  this  vital 
part  of  the  locomotive.  This  valve  gear  is  made  by  The  Pilliod 
('ompany.   New   N Hrk. 


Dmkmiikh  J.t.   I'^IO. 
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SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    COMPANY— T 
IM  i>Mi.  I  (  m    1  111    \  lAi; 

Thr  Krii»ii  rri'ri|il<  ami  (li>liiu<riiicnt>  of  the  Suiillin  ii  I'.u  iIil  ( 'i<iii|iiiiiy 
ill  iriiirii  <>(  Its  lru<r>l  liiiri  anil  ••(  tlic  l'ri>|>rirtaiy  ('iiiii|iaiiirH  in  rriprct 
of  linm  nut  IriiRril,  iii.il  tlir  ollirr  iccciplii  ntiil  ilinlitirKriiiciiln  of  llic  Suiitli- 
nn  I'nt'ilic  ('uiii|>nny  nnil  of  <iui'li  l*ro|irirtnry  ('onipiinirii,  nftrr  excluding 
all    otTsclling   linii!>artionH   lirlwrcn    tlirin,    wric   n<    folluwn: 

Year  Kiulcil         Year  Kmlcil  -f  liu-rca»c. 

June  JO,  IVIO.     June  .to,  l';0"».         — Dccicasr. 
Avcratte      inilcH     of      railway 
opcratnl    -proprirlaiy     .mil 
lion  propiielaiy     '),7.S_',Jft  9,626.43+  12S.8J 

TK.\NSl'OUT.\Tlt).\    OI'KKATIONS. 
UriMm   operating   revenue!.. .  ,$l  J-I.5.'.l,')n5.08  $1  IO,H46.-t04.46  +$13,677,500.62 
Outsiilc  operations^  revenues     10,4y8,701.79         y.675,. 104.28  +        823,197.51 

Total    $135,022,606.87  $120,521,908.74  +$14,500,698.13 

OpiMiitiiiK  fvptiises    $73,514,034.42     $67,191,874.66  +   $6,322,159.76 

Dutsi.lc  operations— cxpeii>cs       9,750,813.57  8,604,258.34  +      1,146,555.23 

Taxes  (rail  lines  and  proper- 
ties dealt  with  as  outside 
operations)   4,519,374.01  3,788,242.14+         731,131.87 

Total    $87,784,222.00     $79,584,375.14  +  $8,199,846.86 

Kcvenuc  over  expenses  and 
taxes    $47,238,384.87     $40,937,533.60  +  $6,300,851.27 


WENTYSIXTH    ANNUAL    REPORT, 

A.S.SKT.S   AM»    I.IAISir.lTIKS. 
I  hr   dcl.iiU   <if    the  avsrtu   ami    liahilitiiii  of  the    Sxiithrn.  . 'tiy 

as    shown    in    Talilr    So.    II,    and    lliosr    uf    the    rropiirl..  in 

Tahtes    Nim.    17   and    18.     The    value   of   the   K'anled   land^  'lie 

Central  i'ncific  Knitway  Company,  the  OrcKon  And  Cxlifurnia  Kailroad  Com- 
pany, and  the  .S<iullirrii  i'acific  Knilroad  Company,  which  remained  untold 
at  the  eliisc  of  the  year,  is  not  included  in  the  alatcmenl  of  the  aufclt  of 
saiil  companies,  hut  the  (irocceds  and  all  trannactionn  in  rciprrt  of  Mid 
lands  as  shown   in  Tallies   Nos.    ^i  and   ii. 

The  resources  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Coin|iany  and  Proprietary  Com- 
p.-inics  for  the  year,  and  the  disiiosition  made  thereof  (excluding  ofTicttiiig 
accounts   hctwecn   thcmj,   briefly  stated,   were  as    follows: 

Cash   on    hand    July    1,    1909 $32,190,997.41 

Increase  during  the  year  in  outstanding  itoclcs 
and  bonds  of  .Southern  Pacific  Comi/any, 
Table    No.     II $9,240,001.29 

Increase  during  the  year  in  outstanding  slocks 
and  bonds  of  Proprietary  Companies,  Tabic 
No.     18     5,576,083.47 


INCOMK    OTIIKR    THAN"    KROM     TU  ANSPi  )KTArK)N"    OPKRATIONS. 

Inlircst  on  bonds  owned  of 
Proprietary  Companies  (Ta- 
bic No.  4) $854,174.84  $819,018.73+         $35,156.11 

Interest  on  bonds  owned  of 
companies  other  than  Pro- 
prietary Companies  (Table 
No.    4)    1.285.723.65  867.711.80+         418,011.85 

Dividends  on  stocks  owned 
of  companies  other  than 
Proprietary  Companies  (Ta- 
ble   No.    5) '5,939,573.28  992,492.22+     4,947.081.06 

Income  frpiji  lands  and  se- 
curities not  pledged  for 
redemption    of    bonds 894,164.31  821,858.12+  72,306.19 

Income  from  sinking  funds 
pledged  for  the  redemption 
of  bonds   161.514.9"  205,800.00—  44.285.03 

Balance  of  interest  received 
on  loans  and  of  interest 
accruing  to  June  30.  on 
open  accounts  other  than 
with  Proprietary  Companies        1.508,878.56  1.430,663.96+  78,214.60 

Miscellaneous  income    65,150.84  60,177.50+  4,973.34 

Total      $10,709,180.45        $5,197,722.33  +  $5,511,458.12 

Surplus    $57,947,565.32     $46,135,255.93  +$11,812,309.39 

"Includes  $4,590,000  extra  dividend  from  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.'s  E.xpress. 

FIXED  cii.\r(;es. 

Interest  on  outstanding  fund- 
ed debt  of  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  and  Proprietary  Com- 
panies  (T.ihle  No.  6).....    $20,200,665.24     $17,121,743.73  +  $3,078,921.51 

Sinking  JFund  contributions 
and  income  from  sinking 
fund    investments    378.514.97  572.800.00—        194.285.03 

Hire  of  eiiuipment— balance.  448,342.77  404,051.30  +  44,291.47 

$21,027,522.98     $18,098,595.03  +  $2,928,927.95 

Les.!     rentals     for     lease     of 

ro.id.  for  joint  track,  yards, 

snd  other  facilities,  viz.: 

Collections    ..$179,619.88 

Payments    .  .  .    398,734.68 

320.885.20  529.624.89  —       208,739.69 

Total  fixed  charges...    $20,706,637.78     $17,568,970.14  +  $3,137,667.64 

Surplus  over  fixed  charges  $37,240,927.54     $28,566,285.79  +  $8,674,641.75 

— '  OTHER    CHARGES. 

Land  department  expenses..         $113,866.28  $103,286.95+        $10,579.33 

Taxes   on    granted  and   other 

lands    278.085.58  240.iS1.00+  31.904.58 

Miscellaneous    expenses    29.260.10  54.934.68—  25.674.58 

Taxes  and  other  expenses  of 

Southern  P.-icific  (Tompany.  317.082.52  414.668.92  —  97.586.40 

.\dditions     and      betterments 

payable     from     income     of 

Southern  Pacific  Company.  511,819.89  503.847.75  +  7,972.14 

Reserve    for    depreciation    of 

rolling      stock      owned      by  ^ 

Southern    Pacific    Company 

and    leased    to    other    com- 

p.-inies    527.594.94  363.964.08+         163.630.86 

Total    other   charges.  .      $1,777,709.31       $1,686,883.38+        $90,825.93 

Surplus     over     fixed     and 

other  charges    $35,463,218.23     $26,879,402.41   +  $8,583,815.82 


Rorrowed  from  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany  

Increase   in   current  cash   liabilities 

Sinking  fund  investments  released  on  maturity 

and  redemption  of  bonds $1,399,603.48 

Less  increa'sc   in   sinking    funds   and   trust 

funds    331,942.49 

Increase  in  reserve  for  refunding  outstanding 
old  bonds  of  Southern    Pacific   I<.   R.  Co.... 

Increase  in  reserve  funds  and  other  contingent 
liabilities     

Decrease    in    contingent    assets 

Gain  in  profit  and  loss,  viz.: 

Income     from     transportation  • 

operations     $135,022,606.87 

Income  other  than  from 
transportation     operations.. 

Profits  on  stocks  sold,  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of  lands, 
and  other  profit  and  loss 
credits    


14.816.084.76 


10,901,568.97 
1,670,780.31 


1,067.660.99 
1.566,151.50 


949,946.75 
2,777,248.85 


10.709,180.45 


9,261,788.92 

Deduce 

Operating      expenses       and 

taxes     $87,784,222.00 

Fixed     and     other     income 

charges     22.530,669.78 

Dividend  on   common   stock     17,238,346.93 
Discount     and     commission 

on    capital    issues 1,992,181.75 

Reserve    for    refunding   out- 
standing    old      bonds     of 

Southern     Pacific     R.     R. 

Co.   and   other  profit   and 

loss    charges     4,895,438.30 


-$154,993,576.24 


134,440,858.76 


20,552,717.48 

Total   resources   for   the   year $86,493,157.02 

Afplicd   as   follo-.rs: 

For  construction  of  new  lines,  additions, 
betterments,  equipments,  and  other  prop- 
erty   as    shown    in    detail    under    "Capital 

Expenditures"     $38,157,575.91 

For  stocks  and  bonds  of  Proprietary  Com- 
panies acquired  during  the  year,  as 
shown  in  detaif  in  Tables  Nos.  12  and  13: 

Purchased     for     cash $6,106,769.67 

Taken  over  in   settlement 

of     advances     13,470.487.57 


Deduct:  cost  on  books  of 
securities        sold, 
changed,    redeemed, 
cancelled     


$19,577,257.24 


715.921.1: 


For  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies 
acquired  during  the  year  as  shown  in  detail 
in  Table  No.    14: 

Purchased    for    cash $10,565,351.61 

Deduct:  cost  on  books  of 
securities  sold,  redeemed, 
or    cancelled     2,700.967.85 


18,861.336.1: 


Increase   in  current  cash   assets     $1,602,979.49 
Deduct:  decrease  in   deferred 

assets      527,916.78 


Increase  in  material   and  supplies 

Increase  in  loans,  deposits,  and  notes  receivable 


7,864.383.76 


1,075,062.71 
1.585.081.72 
7,722,494.47 


Palance— Cash  on  hand  June  30.    1910 11.227.222.33 


$86,493,157.02 


The  combined  assets  and  liabilities,  excluding  therefrom  the  stocks  of 
the  Proprietary  Companies  deposited  against  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  also  the  offsetting  open  accounts  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Comp-any  and  the  Proprietary  Companies,  on  Tune  30, 
1910,  summarized,  were  as  follows: 
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Ca/'ital  Assets. 

Cost  of  road  and   franchises $734,865,369.03 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  Proprietary  Companies — 

unpledged     45,408,883.94 

Stocks    and    bonds    of    other    companies — un- 
pledged        51,551,638.95 

Bay    Shore    Line    Terminals,    and    other    real 

estate     31,938,448.59 

Timber   treating   plants,   saw   mills,    and   other 

property     404.698.70 

Steamships  and  other  floating  equipment 12,625,710.07 

Rolling   stock    16,222,784.92 

Advances    for   construction   and   acquisition   of 

new   lines    33,545,888.99 

Advances  to  Southern   Pacific  Railroad  Co.  of 

Mexico    35,965,601.75 

Advances  to   electric   lines  in   California 12,103,947.75 

Advances  to  Kern  Trading  &  Oil   Co 4,086,700.63 

Advances   to   Pacific   Fruit   Express   Co 1,165,212.25 

Lands  and  other   investments 1,908,905.19 

Sinking    funds    14,773,183.62 

Trust   funds    692,473.15 


-$997,259,447.53 


Current  and  Deferred  Assets. 

Cash     $11,227, 

Time    loans    and    deposits 17,047, 

Cash  accounts    15.892, 

Material   and   supplies    14.679, 

Lands   and  other  investments 711, 


222.33 
375.62 
508.33 
725.04 

147.41 


59,557,978.73 


Contingent  Assets. 

San  .•\ntonio  &  .\ransas  Pass  Ry.  Co $1,390,753.59 

Expenditures     closing     crevasse     of     Colorado 

River,  protection    of   levees,   etc 4.022,480.29 

Unadjusted   accounts    739,133.29 

Land   contracts    1,150,087.17 


7,302,454.34 

Total  $1,064,1 19.880.60 

Capital  Liabilities. 
Southern    Pacific   Company,   common   stock. ..  .$272,672,305.64 
Southern     Pacific     Company,     preferred     stock 

called  for  redemption  but  not  presented....  18,325.00 

Proprietary   Companies: 

Common   stock    (stock   pledged*  by   Southern 

Pacific   Company   excluded) 77,563,111.00 

Preferred  stock   (stock  pledged  by  Southern 

Pacific    Company,    e.xcluded) 12,000,000.00 


-$362,253,741.64 


Southern  Pacific   Company,   funded  debt $126,792,540.00 

Proprietary    Companies,    funded    debt 361,288,896.35 

488,081,436.35 

Total   stocks   and   bonds $850,335,177.99 

Current  and  Deferred  Liabilities. 

Interest  and  dividends  matured — ^unpaid $644,155.00 

Interest    and    dividends    due    July    1    and    Oc- 
tober   1 11,717,373,73 

Interest  accrued  to  June  30,  but  not  due 4,007,538.47 

Due   to   Union    Pacific    Railroad    Co 10.901,568.97 

Vouchers   and    pay-rolls    12,058,556.12 

Other  cash   accounts 1,297,328.61 

Deferred    liabilities    1,702,393.87 


42.328.914.77 


Contingent  Liabilities. 

Insurance   funds    $5,119,725.50 

Rolling  stock  and  floating  equipment  depre- 
ciation and   replacement   funds 

Unadjusted   accounts    

Principal  of  deferred  payments  on  land  con- 
tracts     

Fund  for  refunding  outstanding  old  bonds 
of  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 


7,130,144.44 
3,113,859.32 


1,626,647.59 


2,539,604.38 


19,529,981.23 


Difference  between  par  value  of  stocks  of  Proprietary  Com- 
panies and  tiie  par  value  of  stock  and  face  value  of  bonds 
of   the   Southern    Pacific   Company   issued   therefor 16.720,493.59 

Balance  to  credit  of  proHt  and  loss 135,205,313.02 


Total     $1,064,119,880.60 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  accounting  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
spect  to  charges  for  "Additions  and  Betterments,"  effective  July  1,  1909, 
i|uire  that  the  original  cost  (estimated  if  not  known)   of  equipment  retired 


respect 

require  that  the  original  cost   (estimated  it  not  known)   of  cquipmen.  .^^...u 
be  credited,   and  the  cost   of  equipment  acquired   be  charged   directly  to  the 
equipnient  accounts.     The  changes   during   the  year   in   the  equipment  dealt 
with   in   accordance   with  these   regulations,   were  as   follows; 
Condemned, 
destroyed,  sold  < 
liansferred  to 
another  class, 
and  credited  to 
Equipment, 
miinber. 
Locomotive*    49 


f\(lded  and  Charged  to 


Raggage  can   

llnRgag''  and  mail  car«. . . . 
T'.iKK.iK''    ""d  passenger  cars 

I'.iisinr.s    r,irs     

Chair  cirs    

Dining  cars  

Motor  curs  (gasoline) 

Motor  car   trailers 

nhsorvnli"n  cars    

I'as.engrr    cars    

Postal  cirs    

Narrow  gauge  cars 


Free  Asset, 
Equipment.      S.  P.  Co. 
Number.         Number. 
37  N 

4  64 

8  •« 


12 
8 
8 

4 

ins 
10 


IS 

8 

8 

7 

161 


Condemned, 
destroyed,  sold  or 

transferred  to  Added  and  Charged 

another  class,      f ^ 

and  credited  to  Free  Asset, 

Equipment.       Equipment.  S.  P.  Co. 

Xuinber.            Number.  Number. 

Boxcars   1,500  252  1,851 

Caboose  cars    19  —  — 

Flat  cars   594  128  500 

Fruit  cars    17  — •  — 

Fumituie  cars 7  —  — 

Gondola   cars    84  202  50 

Gondola  (H.  B.)   cars 5  —  — 

Logging  cars   —  75  — 

Refrigerator  cars    4  —  — 

Stock   cars    36  —  — 

Tank    (Oil)'  cars 4  53  *so 

Narrow  gauge  cars 187  3  — 

Total  freight-train  cars...      2,457  713  2,351 

Work  equipment   210  925  218 


Total. 
Number. 
2,103 


3,064 
1,143 


Total  passenger  train  cars. 


The  original  cost  of  locomotives  condemned,  destroyed,  sold  or  transferred 
to  another  class  and  credited  to  equipment  was  $535,045.81;  of  total  pas- 
senger-train cars,  $455,325.42;  of  total  freight-train  cars,  $1,301,014.69;  of 
work  equipment,  $81,714.14;  making  a  toatl  of  $2,372,100.06.  The  cost  of 
locomotives  added  and  charged  to  equipment  was  $545,823.08;  of  total 
passenger-train  cars,  $593,461.83;  of  total  freight-train  cars,  $703,217.38; 
of  work  equipment,  $282,939.43;  making  a  total  of  $2,127,441.71.  The  cost 
of  locomotives  added  and  charged  to  free  assets  S.  P.  Co.  was  t$256,042.84; 
of  total  passenger-train  cars,  $2,001,492.14;  of  total  freight-train  cars, 
$2,667,656.75;  of  work  equipment.  $144,118.12;  making  a  total  of  $5,069,- 
309.85.  The  total  cost  of  locomotives  added  and  charged  to  equipment  and 
to  free  assets  S.  P.  Co.  was  $801,865.92;  of  total  passenger-train  cars, 
$2,596,953.97;  of  total  freight-train  cars,  $3,370,874.13;  of  work  equipment, 
S427.057.55;  making  a  grand  total  of  $7,196,751.57. 

♦Credit.  tCaused  by  the  purchase  of  12  Mallet  Mogul  and  13  Mallet 
Consolidation  and  the  sale  of  33  locomotives  of  lighter  weight. 

The  original  cost,  salvage  value,  and  amount  charged  to  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  equipment  retired  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Passenger-        Freight- 
Loco-  train  train  Work 
motives.           Cars.               Cars.         Equipment.  Total. 
Original     cost 
(estimated  if 

not  known)  .$533,045.81   $454,325.42  $1,301,014.69  $81,714.14  $2,372,100.06 
Proceeds    from 
sale    or    sal- 
vage   value..   156,113.21     293,040.13        506,624.35     39.643.00        995,422.69 

Charged  to 
Operating 
Expenses    ..$378,932.60  $161,285.29      $794,390.34  $42,069.14  $1,376,677.37 

The  locomotives  added  during  the  year  averaged  102.21  tons  total  weight 

of  engine,   without   tender,   and   92.70   tons   upon   drivers,   and   freight-train 

cars   50  tons  capacity. 

The  number  of  locomotives  and  cars  of  standard  gauge  owned,   and  the 

total   average  capacity   of   freight-train   cars   at   the  close   of   the  year   were 

as  follows: 

This  T-ast      Inc.  or      Per 

Year.  Year.  Decrease.  Cent. 

Locomotives   1,808  1,822        —14         .77 

Total  weight,  excluding  tender  (tons) .     134,790  131,565       3,225       2.45 

Average  weight,  excluding  tender  (tons)         74.02  71.62         2.40       3.35 

Total  weight  on  drivers   (tons) 111,097  108,013       3,084       2.86 

Average  weight  on  drivers  (tons) 61.01  58.80         2.21       3.76 

Passenger-train  cars    1,942  1,736  206     11.87 

Freight-train  cars   44,979  44,188  791        1.79 

Total   capacity    (tons) 1,728,039     1.632.708     95,331       5.84 

.•\veraKe  capacity   aons) 39.05  37.58         1.47       3.91 

Work  equipment    6,.U8  5.375  943     17.54 

The  equipment  owned  by  the  respective  companies  is  shown  in  Tables 
Nos.  24  and  25.  The  changes  during  the  year,  the  capacity,  and  the  service 
of  all  equipment,  are  shown  in  Tables  Nos.   33,  34  and  35. 

TRANSPORT.\TION   OPERATIONS. 

The  results  of  the  year's  transportation  operations  compared  with  those 
of  the  preceding  year  are  as  follii«s: 

Increase  Per 

This  Year.  Last  Year.  or  Decrease.  Cent. 

Average       miles       of 

railway    operated...  9.752.26  9.626.43  125.83  1.31 

Revenues. 
Passenger,     including 

extra    b.iggage $40.244.85S.7<)       $34,345,339.36       $5,899,516.43     17.18 

Mail  and  express....       4.976.272.55  4,628,261.29  348.011.26       7.53 

Freight 77.018.554.26         69.878,880.14         7.139,674.12     10.22 

'  *  ml  all''othr'r'iource'»       2.2S4.222.48  1.993,923.67  290,298.81      14.56 

Total  rail  linen.  ...$124,523,905.08  $110,846,404.46  $13,677,500.62  12.34 
Outside     operations —  ,.      _  .. 

revenue    10.498.701.79  9.675,504.28  823.197.51       8.51 

Tolnl     revenues...  $135,022,600.87     $120,521,908.74     $14,500,698.13     12.03 
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Optniling 
Thit  Year. 


liiftntts. 
\jt»i  Year. 


Increaae  Per 

or  Uccrcate.      Cent. 


Muiiilciiance    uf    way 

ami   ttructurct   ....    $16.098,70$.33       )U.SJJ,13S.2S       )l, 565,569.9;     10.77 
Maiiilenancc  of  equip- 


for  in  llie  claMifK-allon  »(  thr 
combined  under  omprctieniiv 
expenici  in  a  conciae   form. 


Intcralatc  Commerce  Committion,  have  bc*n 
litlea  of  accuunli  io  a*  to  preicnt  the  year'* 


Mainltnanct  of  Way  and  Siruclurii. 


Tiunic   rxprnie*    .... 
T  r  un  niiortation   ex- 

prtiftm     

Cirnrrul    expcntei     . . 

I'otnl    rail    linei... 

Oiilsiidc     operation! — 

expense*     .• 


15.808,J90.67 
J,481.I86.J0 


35.658.045.72 
3.467.706.51 


(73.514.034.42 
9,750.813.57 


14.379,762.48 
2.069,939.51 


32.846.193.00 
3,362.844.42 


$67,191,874.66 
8,604,258.34 


1.428.628.19       9.93 
411.246.79     19.87 


2,811.852.72       8.56 
104,862.09       3.12 


$6,322,159.76       9.41 
1.146.555.23     13.33 


Total    expenses    ...   $83,264,847.99      $75,796,133.00       $7,468,714.99      9.85 


llross    revenues    over 
total    expenses $51,757,758.88      $44,725,775.74 

Passenger  Traffic. 
Revenue       passengers 

carried     -10,190,200  39,337,735 

Uevenuc       passensers 

carried    one    mile..      1.805,834.993  1.541,212,518 

Revenue  from  passen- 

Iter   trains   per  mile 

of    road    (a)  $4,553.98  $3,961.01 

Revenue  from  passen* 

ger  trains  per  reve- 

nve   train  mile    (o) 

(b)     $1.89  $1.84 

Average    revenue    per 

passenger    per    mile         2.188  cents  2. 185  cents 
Average  distance  car- 
ried             44.93  miles            39.18  miles 


$7,031,983.14  15.72 


852.465  2.17 

264.622,475  17.17 

$592.97  14.97 

$0.05  2.72 

.003  cents  .14 

5.75  miles  14.68 


Thii  Year. 
Avcraue    miles    oper- 
alcfl— first    and    ad- 
ditional  main  tracks  9,9H9.40 

lUllast     $438,785.22 

Tien     1,900,097.81 

Rails     812,116.76 

I'roBS,    switches,    and 

other  track  material  1,722,552.05 


Total  material  road- 
way   and    track. . 

Repairs  of  roadway 
nnd   track    

Dridees,  trestles,  and 
culverts      

liuildings,  grounds, 
and    appurtenances. 

Snow  and  sand 
fences,  and  snow 
sheds    

Electric  power,  tele- 
graph, and  tele- 
phone   lines    

Superintendence    .... 

Stationery    and    print- 


Last  Year. 


9.858.22 
$171,831.84 
2.065,206.05 
1.294.691.11 

1,414,415.24 


Increase 
or  Decrease, 


131.18 

$266,953.38 

—$165,108.24 

—482,574.35 


Per 

Cent 


1.33 

155.36 

7.09 

37.27 


308.136.81       21.79 


ing 


Other    expenses     . . . 
Property   abandoned. 


$4,873,551.84 
6.357,014.43 
1,203,268.68 
2,178,647.77 

181,324.31 


138,810.69 
832,846.56 

40,138.91 
92,817.18 
200,284.85 


$4,946,144.24 
5.419.665.25 
1,177,362.39 
1,876,373.58 


130,954.91 


165,997.75 
726,198.93 


29,200.02 
61,238.18 


-$72,592.40  1.47 

937.349.18  17.30 
25,906.29  2.20 

302.274.19  16.11 

50,369.40  38.46 


—27,187.06 
106,647.63 


16.38 
14.69 


10,938.89  37.46 
31.579.00  51.57 
200,284.85        


.$16,098,705.22       $14,533,135.25       $1,565,569.97       10.77 


Cost     per     mile  —  all 
main  tracks    


$1,611.58 


Freight  Traffic. 

(Way-bill  Tonnage.) 

Tons     of     revenue 

freight    carried    ...  25,962,704  22,713,143  3,249,561      14.31 

Tons  of  revenue 
freight  carried  one 
mile     6,628,685,724         6,055,858,314  572,827,410       9.46 

Ton  miles  per  mile 
of  road  —  revenue 
freight     (a)  678,797  629,087  49,710       7.90 

Revenue  from  freight 
per  mile  of  road 
(a)      $7,772.58  $7,121.07  $651.51       9.15 

Revenue  from  freight 
per  rez^enue  train 
mile    (a)    (c)  $4.53  $4.38  $0.15       3.43 

Average  receipts  per 
ton  per  mile — reve- 
nue   freight 1.162  cents  1.154  cents  .008  cents         .69 

Average  distance  car- 
ried—all    freight...        243.42  miles  256.52  miles       —13.10  miles       5.11 

(a)  Based  on  traffic  over  rail  lines  only,  length  of  ferries  used  between 
rail  stations  excluded  in  distance  over  which  traffic  was  moved.  (6)  Reve- 
nue passenger  trains  and  all  mixed  train  miles,  including  553,003  miles  run 
by  motor  cars,     (c)   Revenue  freight  train  and  all  mixed  train  miles. 


$1,474.21  $137.37         9.32 

The  increase  resulted  principally  from  the  maintenance  of  131  miles  of 
additional  main  facks  and  142  miles  of  sidings,  the  cost  of  labor  of  re- 
placing 216  miles  more  of  rails  this  year  than  were  replaced  last  year,  from 
the  higher  wage  schedules,  and  from  charges  under  the  rules  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  property  abandoned  formerly  charged  to 
"Profit  and   Loss." 

The  following  rails,  ties,  tie  plates,  and  continuous  rail  joints  were  used 
in  making  renewals,  and  the  entire  cost  thereof  charged  to  operating  ex- 
penses, with  the  exception  of  $975,356.61  for  increased  weight  of  rail,  and 
improved  frogs  and  switches.  In  accordance  with  the  Classification  of 
Expenditures  for  Additions  and  Betterments  promulgated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  this  sum  was  charged  to  capital  expenditures. 


•,.,         ,                                                              This  Year.  Last  Year. 

Miles  of  new  steel   rails 757.74  541.07 

Per  cent,   of  renewals  of  all   rail  in  track, 

including  sidings   5.69  4.14 

Number  of  burnettized  ties 2,231,076  1,551,217 

Number   of   other   ties 1,383,337  1,726,175 

Total  number  of  ties 3,614,413  3,277,392 

Equal  to  miles  of  continuous  track 1,277.18  1,162.31 

Per  cent,   of  renewal   of  all  ties  in  track, 

including  sidings   9.59  8.89 

Number    of    ti-    plates 6,647,605  4,071,970 

Equal  to  miles  of  continuous  track 1,174.49  722.05 

Nun.ber  of  continuous   rail   joints 566.798  349.306 

Equal   to  miles  of   continuous  track 805.11  496.17 


+Increase. 
— Decrease. 
+      216.67 

-f  1.55 

+  679,859 

—  342,838 

+  337,021 

+  114.87 

-f  .70 

+2,373,635 
-1-  452.44 
+  217.492 
+      308.94 


The  weight  of  rails  per  yard  in  main   line  and  branches  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  as  follows: 


Miles  of  first  and  additional  main 
tracks  operated,  excluding  mile- 
age    operated    under    trackage  Total, 
rights. 

Main  line   5,603.47 

Branches    4,382.57 

Total    9.986.04 

Per  cent,  of  total  miles  of  track.  100.00 

Per  cent,  last  year 100.00 


141-lb.     116-lb.      96-lb.       90-Ib. 


76  and 
75-lb. 


1.11 
.65 


.24 
.24 


20.37     696.55     2,666.34     2,069.14 
.38       71.82        125.20        641.17 


20.75     768.37     2,791.54     2,710.31 


7.69 
2.SS 


27.96 
29.48 


27.14 
29.04 


10.72 
10.72 


65-lb. 
244.15 


61.5  and 
60-lb. 


113.07 
1,619.10 


12.14 
118.46 


54.6 
and 
54-lb. 


244.15     1,732.17     130.60     297.02 


2.44 
.68 


17.34 
18.01 


1.31 
2.42 


2.97 
2.34 


88.48 
88.48 


.89 
.90 


SO-lb. 

and  less 
than 
50-lb. 
24.75 

1,165.18 


1,189.93 


11.92 
14.24 


Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  per  cent,  of  operating  expenses 
(incluaing  expenses  of  outside  operations)  to  the  gross  revenues  (including 
those  from  outside  operations)   was  as  follows: 

Rail   Lines. 

This      I.ast 
Year.    Year. 
For    "Maintenance"     (^[aintcnance    of    Way    and    Structures, 

and    Maintenance    of    Equipment) 25.62     26.08 

For  "Operation"   (.Traffic  E.rpenses,   Transportation  Expenses, 

and   General  E.rpenses) 33.41      34.53 

Total    rail    lines 59.03     60.61 

Total  rail  lines  and  outside  operations 61.67     62.89 

The  operating  revenues  and  operating  expenses  for  the  year  for  all  lines, 
distributed  among  the  respective  primary  accounts  provided  for  in  the 
classification  promulgated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  are 
shown  in  Table  No.  28  and  for  each  Company  in  Table  No.  29.  The  details 
of  passenger  and  freight  traffic  are  shown  in  Tables  Nos.  31   and  32. 

The  expenses  for  "Maintenance"  increased  $2,994,198.16.  or  10.36  per 
cent.,  and  for  Operation  $3,327,961.60,  or  8.70  per  cent.,  a  total  increase 
of  $6,322,159.76,  or  9.41  per  cent.  These  increases  resulted  principally 
from  the  greater  amount  of  repairs  and  renewals  made  during  the  year,  the 
greater  mileage  of  locomotives  and  of  cars,  and  the  higher  wage  schedules. 

The  increase  in  exprenses  for  outside  operations  occurred  in  the  operation 
of  the  steamship  lines  and  in  the  dining  car.  restaurant  and  hotel  service, 
resulting  principally  from  the  increase  in  service  to  the  public  and  from 
the  higher  cost  of  operation. 

There  are  in  service  twenty-three  gasoline  motor  cars.  The  mileage  of 
these  cars,  aggregating  553,003  miles,  is  included  in  the  mileage  statistics. 

In  the    following  statements   the   operating  expenses,   charged  as  provided 


At  the  timber  treating  plants  of  the  companies,  2,340,676  cross  ties  and 
29,899  switch  ties  were  burnettized  and  4,868  cross  ties  and  970,331  cubic 
feet  of  piling  and   other  timber   were  creosoted. 

Maintenance  of  Equipment. 

Increase  or  Per 

This  Year.  Last  Year.  Decrease.  Cent. 

Locomotives     $6,452,213.63  $5,848,394.35  $603,819.28  10.32 

Passenger-train    cars 1,913,598.23  1,527,519.39  386,078.84  25.28 

Freight-train     cars 5,663,182.93  3,399,991.54  265,191.41       4.91 

Work    equipment    338,764.34  323,629.58  13,134.96       4.68 

Floating   equipment 331,417.59  341,903.62  —10,486.03       3.07 

Shop  machinery  and  tools         372,183.43  298,856.08  73,327.35  24.54 

Superintendence    631,900.65  540,515.72  91,384.93  16.91 

Other  expenses   103.129.65  98.952.20  4,177.45       4.22 

Total     $15,808,390.67     $14,379,762.48     $1,428,628.19       9.93 

Although  a  part  of  the  increase  resulted  from  higher  w-age  schedules  and 
increased  price  of  material,  the  greater  part  thereof  resulted  from  the 
greater  service  of  the  equipment.  In  mileage  of  locomotives  there  was  an 
increase  of  11.49  per  cent.,  of  passenger-tram  cars  of  12.32  per  cent.,  and 
of  freight-train  cars  of  10.00  per  cent. 

As  in  the  past,  the  companies  have  charged  to  ODcrating  expenses  the 
original  cost  (estimated,  if  not  known),  less  silvagt,  or  purchase  price 
of  all  equipment  condemned,  destroyed,  sold,  or  vacated  from  any  cause 
during  the  year.  The  amount  thus  charged  ii  reported  under  the  item 
of  "Renewals"  in  Table  No.  28,  and  amounted  to  $1,376,677.37  against 
$1,365,771.92   last  year. 
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The  average  cost  of  repairs  and  renewals  per  locomotive  and  per  car 
per  annum,  and  the  average  number  of  serviceable  locomotives  and  cars 
owned   during  the  year   were: 


Locomotives,   for   repairs... 
for  renewals. , 


.\verage  Cost 
per  Annum. 

Av.  Serviceable 
Number. 

This 
Year. 

$3,342.82 
208.09 

Last 
Year. 
$2,973.37 
20S.74 

This          Last ' 
Year.        Year. 

Total    $3,550.91       $3,182.11 


1,821 


1,846 


Passenger-train  cars,   for  repairs....    $1,032.14 
for  renewals.  .  86.25 


$910.33 
51.90 


Total    $1,118.39  $962.23  1,883  1,759 


Freight-train  cars,  for  repairs.... 
for  renewals. . . 


$108.55 
17.70 


$103.65 
19.05 


44,873       44,011 


Total    $126.25  $122.) 

The  equipment  owned  by  the  respective  Companies  is  shown  in  Table 
No.  25,  and  the  capacity,  the  service,  and  the  average  cost  of  maintenance, 
are  shown  in  Tables  Nos.  33,  34,  and  35. 


Traffic  Expenses. 


This  Year. 

Outside  agencies    $964,728.18 

Advertising   680,402.51 

Superintendence    582,875.60 

Stationery    and    printing....       210,652.50 
Other   expenses    42,527.51 


Last  Year. 
$857,529.16 
414,008.69 
571,942.87 
210,630.56 
15,828.23 


Increase  or 

Decrease. 

$107,199.02 

266,393.82 

10,932.73 

21.94 


Per 
Cent. 
12.50 
64.34 
1.91 
.01 


26,699.28  168.68 


$2,481,186.30     $2,069,939.51     $411,246.79     19.87 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  accounting  regulations  require  that 

transportation    issued    in    payment    for    advertising    should    be    credited    to 

Passenger    Revenue    and    the    equivalent    charged    to    Operating    E.xpenses. 

This  accounting   regulation   has  caused  the  greater  part   of  the   increase   in 

advertising. 

Transportation  Expenses. 

Increase  or      Per 
This  Year.  Last  Year.  Decrease.       Cent, 

Locomotives,  fuel  for...   $9,061,522.80       $7,988,454.54     $1,073,068.26     13.43 

Locomotive  service,  other 

than   fuel    7,306,933.04         6,453,241.74  853,691.30     13.23 

Train  SCI  vice 5,865,668.33         5,136,827.76  728,840.57     14.19 

Station  and  terminal  serv- 
ice      8,627,740.71         8,222,464.62  405,276.09       4.93 

Ferry  and  river  service.         675,816.87  647,573.69  28,243.18       4.36 

Injuries,  loss,  damage,  and 

other  casualties 2,256,754.68         2,709,161.05      — 452,406.37     16.70 

Superintendence   1,459,396.31  1,345,488.49  113,907.82       8.47 

Stationery  and  printing.         331,100.99  287,355.07  43,745.92     15.22 

Other  expenses   73,111.99  55,626.04  17,485.95     31.43 

$35,658,045.72     $32,846,193.00     $2,811,852.72       8.56 

The   work   done   by   the  transportation   department   of   the   rail   lines   over 
that  of  last  year  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Increase. 
Gross    operating    revenues $13,677,500.62 


Transportation     expenses     2,81 1,852.72 

Revenue  passengers  carried  one  mile 264,622,475 

Mileage  of  cars  in   passenger  service 16,431,224 

Locomotive   mileage    with    passenger    trains,    including 

helping    3,281,696 

Tons  of  revenue   freight  carried  one  mile 572.827,410 

T«na  of  revenue  and  company  freight  carried  one  mile  758.049,388 

Mileage  of  cars  in   freight  service 50,199,961 

Locomotive  mileage  with  freight  and  mixed  trains,  in- 
cluding  helping    1.373,678       7.16 

Total   loroniolive  mileage  in  service  for   which   the  al- 
lendanl    expenses    are    charged    to    "Transportation 

Kxpenses"   5,434,376      1 1.49 

The  average  number  of  Ions  of  freight  per  train,  of  loaded  cars  per  train 
(exclurling  caboose),  and  nf  tons  per  loaded  car  for  the  year  were: 


Per 
Cent. 
12.34 
8.56 
17.17 
12.32 

14.71 
9.46 
10.51 
10.00 


Revenue  anrl  Company    Freight. 
(Waybill   Tonnage.) 


Lines  east   of   Kl   Paso Mi.T* 

Lines  west  of  El  Paso 528.15 

Average    all    i|ne« 476.03 


•Tons  per  Train. 


-f  Increase. 
— Decrease. 


The  cost  per  locomotive  mile  run  in  revenue  service  and  in  non-revenue 
service  for  which  the  expenses  are  charged  to  "Transportation  Expenses" 
was : 


This  Year.  Last  Year. 

For   fuel   for  locomotives 17.189  cents.  16.895  cents. 

For  all  transportation  expenses..    67.641  cents.  69.489  cents. 
General  Expenses. 


+  Increase. 

— Decrease. 
+  .294  cents. 
— 1.848  cents. 


This  Year. 
Salaries     and     expenses      of 

general    officers    $300,944.92 

Salaries     and     expenses     of 

clerks   and   attendants 1,649,445.36 

Law    expenses    491,720.43 

General   office  e.xpenses 203,845.70 

Stationery    and    printing....  157.685.82 

Insurance     310.574.31 

Pensions    175.090.77 

Other   expenses    178,399.20 


Last  Year. 
$348,549.88 

1,643,814.51 
496,707.99 
219.599.13 
125,048.45 
305.079.71 
143.666.28 
80,378.47 


Increase   or 
Decrease. 

—$47,604.96 

5,630.85 

—4,987.56 

—15,753.43 

32,637.37 

5,494.60 

31,424.49 

98,020.73 


Cent. 
13.66 

.34 
1.00 
7.17 
26.10 
1.80 
21.87 
21.95 


Total 


$3,467,706.51      $3,362,844.42     $104,862.09       3.12 

GENERAL. 
Under    the   concessions   granted    for   the   construction    of   the    railway    of 
the    Southern    Pacific    Railroad   of   Mexico,    referred   to   in   the   last   annual 
report,   there  were  completed  during  the  year   115.84  miles,   making  a  total 
of  899.69  miles  of  railway  completed  to  June  30,   1910. 

The    miles    of    railway    projected    under    the    concessions,    the    miles    com- 
pleted, under  construction,  and  remaining  to  be  constructed  are  as  follows: 


Main    Line — Empalme  to  Guadalajara 
Branch    Lines    


Pro- 
jected. 
Miles. 
840.64 
652.51 


Con- 
structed 

to  ri "^ 

June  30,  Under  Con- 

1910.  struction. 

Miles.  Miles. 

669.87  11.78 

229.82  — 


Remaining  to  be 
Built. 

To  be 
Built. 
Miles. 
158.99 
422.69 

Total     1,493.15         899.69  11.78         581.68 

Under  the  concessions  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  170.77  miles 
remain  to  be  completed  by  November,  1912,  and,  under  the  concession  to 
the  Cananea,  Yaqui  River  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  422.69  miles  by 
May,   1914. 

The  advances  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  these  lines,  amounted  on  June  30,  1910,  to  $35,965,601.75. 
Interest  accruing  during  the  year  on  these  advances  has  not  been  taken 
into   the   "Income   for  the  year"   or  the  assets  of  the   Company. 

In  addition  to  the  completed  lines  of  railway  reported  under  "Properties 
and  Mileage"  and  the  railway  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico, 
hereinbefore  referred  to,  construction  is  progressing  on  the  following  lines: 


Length 
of  Pro- 
jected 
Line. 
Miles. 
.4ri:ona  Eastern  Railroad: 

Phoenix   to   Hassayampa,   Arizona 39.22 

Winkelman  to  San  Carlos,  Arizona 32.79 

Beaverton  &  H'iltsburg  Railroad: 

Beaverton    to    VVillsburg,    Oregon 10.55 

California  Nortlieaslern  Railway: 

Weed,     California,     to     Klamath     Falls, 

Oregon     88.72 

Central  California  Railway: 

Niles  to   Redwood  City,  California 16.24 

Louisiana  IVestcrn  Railroad: 

Eunice  to   Mamou,   Louisiana 10.76 

Morgan's     Louisiana     iS-     Texas   R.    R.    Sr 
S.  S.  Co.: 

Lafayette  to  Port  .Mien,  Louisiana 52.57 

NcToda  Sr  California  Railway: 

Olancha   to  Owenyo,   California 29.50 

Oregon  p.aslern  Railway: 

Natron  to  Klamath   Falls,  Oregon 193.80 

Oregon  H'eilern  Railway: 

Drain   to   Marshfield,    Oregon 73.12 

Pacific  Railway  6-  Natigation  Company: 

Hillsboro    to   Tillamook,    Oregon 91.00 

Sacramento  .Southern  Railroad: 

SBcrame:ilo  to  Walnut  Grove,  California  23.90 


Track 
Com- 
pleted. 
Miles. 

19.91 
.94 


Grading 
Grading       Pro- 


Com- 
pleted. 
Miles. 

1.59 
6.23 


gress- 

ing. 

Miles. 


—  3.24 


Ton». 
—  3.28 
-+-    24.69 

+    15.53 


Per  Cent. 

.85 

4.90 


Loaded  Can  par  Train. 

-f  Increase. 

— Decreaae. 

Cars.  ,. * ' 

C»r«.      Per  Cent. 
18.89  —  .16  .84 

25.02  -f    .60  2.46 

22.82  +     .'"'  1  ?•» 


Per  Cent. 

of  Loaded  Car 

Mileage 

to  Total  Car 

Mileage. 
70.29-110 
71.46-  .91 


Tona  par  Lcwded  Car. 


20.26 
21.11 


71.11- 


.93 


Tons.  Per  Cent. 

—  .48  2.31 

+   .50  2.43 

f    .M  1.61 


•Ton   milea  per  revenue  freight  train  and  all  mixed  train  miles. 


Dkikmiikk  JJ.   I'^ll) 


RAILWAY     AGIO     GAZETTE. 
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Oil  ,|iiiiiiiii>  .11,  I'JIO,  thr  niilniiy*  nml  ^iiii|iritj/  i>l  llir  Aii/unn  Kunlriii 
Kailroiiil  I'miipaiiv  (■>(  Aii(»iia),  the  (iilii  \  iillry,  IMolir  &  Norllicrn  Uiiilwiiy 
(  iiiii|iiinv,  Thr  \lnrici>|>ii  \  I'lmrnlx  Knilroni]  ('(iinpnriy,  llir  Aruniiii  ft 
(  oImmi,!.!  Uiulrnu.l  ('i.iiii'niiy  (of  Aii/oniil,  Thr  Aii«>iiii  »  (  olom-lo  Kiiilm;!.! 
(  oMipaiiy  («r  Ari/.iiinl,  Tlir  Aiiionn  .<«  (  oldimln  Uiiilrcmil  Cnniiiiiiiy  •>(  Nrw 
Mrxirii.  uiiil  Thr  Ari/inm  Knulrrn  Knilii'iiil  (  imi|iniiy  ii(  Nrw  Aliniin  wrrc 
..TM.Ihliilnl  iiiiiirr  thr  luiiiir  iif  "Aii/oiui  I'lKlnn  l<ailiMa<l  ('<iiii|>iittv.''  I'tii' 
>ii|>iliil  clucks  III  lhr<r  i'i>ni|iiinjni  urir  ciiliirly  imiird  hy  ihr  Smilhrrii 
I'ucilic  Cmnpuii.v,  which  hail  nl«o  iiinilr  llir  mlvniicin  fur  the  contlriiclluii  nii<l 
Ihr   rrcoiinlriirllon  iif   naiil    lailwavii. 

The  conmijiiialril  riim|iaiiy'«  liiim  are  ulliiiilril  in  the  Terrilnririt  nf 
Aiimiin  anil  New  Mrxiio;  alxnit  260.75  iiiilm  of  railway  are  coiniilcleil  nml 
III  i>|iriatit>n.  \l  l'hi>riii.x.  Ari/ona,  llirv  cmiiirrl  willi  Ihr  laiKvav  nf  thi- 
rimniix  v'v-  I'.aslriii  l<ailri>;Ml  ('iiiii|iafiv,  wlilrh  owiis  n  railway  alM.iil  ','5  mill » 
ill  IriiKlli  anil  wliKHr  entire  rnpiial  atnck  in  owned  by  the  Sonthrrn  Pacific 
I'i'inpnny. 

The  Smilhcrn  Pacific  Company  had  owneil  for  n  ntiinber  of  yrarn  15,300 
nharci  i>(  the  capital  ntnck  of  WeIN  Farno  &  Co.  This  holiliiiR  was  not 
viinicieiit  to  carry  control  of  the  Kxprexn  Company,  and,  moreover,  it  w:i 
not    apparent    thnt    inch   control    would    be   of   any   value   to   the    Southiin 


I'licilic    (•nit/uny:    and,    ihrrrforr,    advanLiur    "i^    '.  I  • 
III    aril    Ihr    anlirr    atniiiiiit    owned.      An    • 
WrIU    l''aiKo  li   (  o.    Ml    Irliiiiarv,    1910,    ^ 
and    thr    profit    rrali/rd    fnnii    ifie    Hair    ol 
and    loM. 

Thr    Siiiithrrn    I'ncilic    (  mnpany    Iilao   owiicil    41,7.21 
>t<  ck    III    the    Mrxiriin     ItilrrnnlinnnI    K.     R,    Co,,    a    I. 
■harra  I'tilalaiMlitii/  hrinu  nwiird   hy  the   Nati'inal    Kail 
Sonthrrn    I'.'iciiic  Coin:>any   u.'ia   aide  dnrinR  thr   yea 


the    Natioi.nl    Knilwnya    <,l    Mi 
rrali/rd   wna  alan  crcdiird   to   prnlil 

I'nilrr   thr    prnaion    ayatriii    piii    ii 
caiiird  on   thr   prnaii.n   ndla  ■•<   ih. 
paynirnia  to   Ihrni    (or   tlir   yr.ir   ;ii> 

riir    arconi|/nnyinK    rrporl    nl    lli' 

fully    and    in    detail    the    financial    ; 

I'ncific   Company   and   of   the    I'ropr 

Hy  ordr, 


a    anliafartory 

.1   I.,'.. 


to  tell   lU   li 
price,    »n;l 


of    llj. 
rtof. 


<<l'.»>|(t    to 

tUr  ptofii 


SOl'TIIICUN     PACIFIC    COMPANY     AND     ruol'KII   1  \KV     ( DM  I' A.MK.S. 

No.   2.— COMItlNKD   INCOMK   ACCOUNT   FOR  TIIK  YKAR  KNDEI)  JUNK  30,   1910. 

d    i'.\pcnsrs  of  "Pro|yiictary"   and   "Non -Proprietary"   Lines   anil    Miscrll.ineous    Income   of  the    .Southern     Pacific    Company 
Companies,   combining   details    shown    in    Tables    Nos.    9    and    15.) 


OprratiuK  expenses  (and  taxes)  of  proprietary  lines,  interest 
on  funded  debt  and  all  other  expenses  of  jiroprietary  com- 
panies as  shown  in  detail  in  Tabic   No.    15 $101,291,989.03 

OlicratiiiR  expenses,  taxes,  and  all  oilier  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  operation  uf  the  following  non- 
proprietary lines: 

New  Mexico  &  Ariiona  R.  R $314,605.20 

Sonora    Railway    1,301,337.97 

■       1,615,943.17 

r.xt<cnscs  of  Southern   I'ncilic  Company   (Table  No.  9). 

Kxpciiscs  of  operation  steamship  lines 6,209,731.72 

Interest  on  funded  debt  as  shown  in  detail  in  Table  No.  6..        4,806,722.89 

Interest  due  to  Proprietary  Companies  on  ad- 
vances and   open   accounts $1,705,467.95 

Less  interest  due  from  Proprietary  Companies, 
including  interest  charged  to  Oregon  &  Cali- 
fornia   R.    R.   Co 1,123,039.87 


Rental  to  Central  Pacific  Ry.  Co 

Rental  to  Nevada  &  California  Rv.  Co... 
Rental  to  OreRon  &  California  R.   R.  Co. 

Rental  to  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 

Ta 


General    and    miscellaneous   expenses 

.\nnual  payment  for  redemption  of  6  per  cent.  stcamshi:>  bonds 
Premium  on  $71,000,  face  value,  6  per  cent,  steamship  bonds 

redeemed     

Reserve    for   depreciation   of   rolling   stock   owned    and    leased 

io   other   companies    

Cost   of   surveys   written   off 

Cost  of  examinatirns   for  water  power  written  off 

B,;(,iii.f   Io   fr-t't   mill   '".«    Clohlc  No.   3) 


582,428.08 
10,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
120,370.7,1 
193,161.79 
75,000.00 

3,550.00 

527,594.94 

45,041.92 

1,280.77 

35,416,895.54 


rot.-il 


.$150,919,710.60 


Revenues    of   proprietary    line*   and    miscellaneous   income    of 

Proprietary  Companies  as  shown  in  detail  iri  Table  No.  IS.  . $130,387,815. 3-J 

Revenues   of   the    following   non-pro()rietary   lines: 

New   Mexico  &  Arizona   R.    R $383,487.87 

.•^oni.ra    Railway     875,446.97 

1,258,934.84 

Revenues  of  Southern   Pacific  Company    (Table  No.  9). 

(.loss  revenue  from  operation  of  steamship  lines 6,834  809.31 

Interest   on    bonds   owned    of    Proprietary    Companies........  617,755.51 

Interest  on  bonds  owned  of  companies  other  than  Proprietary 

Companies    1.284.763.65 

Dividends  on  stocks  owned  as  shown  in  detail  in  Table  No.  5  5.936,113.28 

Rentals   from  lease  of  road 1 .066.906.82 

Hire    of   equiryment    1,626.155.45 

Rentals     from     lease    of    joint    tracks,     yards,     and     terminal 

facilities    193.436.64 

Miscellaneous    rentals    178  842.16 

Net  proceeds  from  sale  and  lease  of  lands 1 1,975.16 

r.alance  of  interest  on  loans  and  on  open  accounts  other  than 

with   proprietary  companies 1,521.210.44 

Miscellaneous    income    992. OC 


Total    -. $150,919,710.60 


SOUTIIKRN    PACIFIC    COMPANY    AND    PROPRIETARY    COMPANIES. 


3.— COMBINED    PROFIT 

(Combining   details  as  shown 


Dividends  on  slocks  of  Proprietory   Companies,   vie: 

Central   Pacific  Ry.   Co.,   Preferred $556,000.00 

Central   Pacific   Ry.   Co.,   Common 4,036,530.00 

Houston,   East  &   West   Texas   Rv.   Co 192.000.00 

Houston  &  Shreveport   R.    R.   Co 40.000.00 

Louisiana   Western    R.    R.    Co 504.000.00 

Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.  R.  &  S.  S.  Co.         750.000.00 

Nevada   &   California    Rv.    Co 241,850.00 

Southern    Pacific    R.    R.    Co 9.600,000.00 

Southern    Pacific   Terminal    Co 120.000.00 

Te-xas  &   New   Orleans   R.    R.    Co 1.000.000.00 

$17,040,380.00 

Less  paid  to   Southern    Pacific    Co..'. 17,039,926.00 


$454.00 


Dii-idends  on  ccminwn  stock  of  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  viz.: 
One   and   one-half   per   cent,    paid   January    1,' 

1910    $4,089,436.62 

One  and  one-half  per  cent,  paid  April  1,  1910     4,090,073.90 
One    and    one-half   per    cent,    payable   July    I, 

1910      4,090,084.15 

One  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable  October  1, 

1910     4.090,084.58 

Dividend  paid  October  1,  1909.  on  common 
stock  exchanged  for  preferred  stock  and 
for  convertible  bon<ls  between  July  1,  1909, 
and    October    1,     1909 878.213.68 


17,237.892.93 


Total     $17,238,346.93 

1,992.181.75 


Discount  and  commission  on  capital  issues  during  the  year.  . 
Fund     for     refunding     outstanding     old     bonds     of     Southern 

Pacific    R.    R.    Co 

Cost  on  books  of  San  .-Xntonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Ry.  Co.  4  per 

cent,   income  bonds  written   down 

(  ost  on  books,  less  salvage,  of  property  abandoned 

Uncollectible    accounts    written    off 


2.589.671.83 
105.681.70 
208.084.77 


lialance  June  30.   1910.  viz.: 

Southern   Pacific  Company $54,756,476.75 

Proprietary    Companies     80,448.836.27 

135.205.313.02 


AND    LOSS— JUNE    30,    1910. 

in  Tables  Nos.   10  and   16.) 
lialance  June  30,   1909,  viz.: 

Southern   Pacific   Company $43,318,164.34 

Proprietary    Companies    71,334,431.20 

Talance  from  income  account    (Table  No.  2) 

Proceeds    from   sale   of   unpledged    lands 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  lands  pledged  for  the  redemption 
of  bonds    

Collection    of   old    accounts 

.\nnual  payments  to  sinking  funds  and  income  from  sinking 
fund   investments    

.Vdjustments  in  unsettled  claims  and  accounts 

Profit  on  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  and  on  Mexican  Inter- 
national R.   R.   Co.  capital  stocks  sold 

Difference  between  cost  on  books  and  amount  "received  for 
property    sold    

Discount  on   bonds  prurchased  and   cancelled 

Unclaimed  accounts  written  off 


$114, 
35, 


652,595.54 
416.895.54 
265,136.50 

,125.328.96 
100,552.72 

378.514.97 
146.549.97 


43.650.03 
25.097.73 
28.093.04 


Total      $159,331,280.00 


Total     $159,331,280.00 
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No.   11.— SOUTHERN   PACIFIC  COMPANY— .\SSETS- 
ASSETS.  June  30.  1910. 

Capital  Assets. 
Stocks  and  bonds  of  Proprietary  Companies 

pledged— Tables    Nos.    12    and    13 $232,532,667.41 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies  pledged  


Total  stocks  and  bonds  pledged $232,532,667.41 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  Proprietary  Companies 

unpledged — Tables  Nos.  12  and  13 45,408,883.94 

Stocks    and    bonds    of    other    companies    un- 
pledged—Table  No.    14 51,551,638.93 

Bay    Shore    Line    terminals,    and    other    real 

estate    31,938,448.59 

Timber  treating  plants,  saw  mills,  and  other 

property      404,698.70 

Steamships    and    other    floating    equipment — 

Table    No.    24 12,625,710.07 

Rolling  stock— Table  No.  25 16.222.784.92 

Advances    for    construction    and    acquisition 

of    new    lines 33 

Advances   to    Southern    Pacific   Railroad    Co. 

of   Mexico    35,965,601.75 

Advances  to   electric  lines   in   California....      12,103,947.75 

Advances  to  Kern  Trading  &  Oil  Co 4,086,700.63 

Advances  to  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Co 1,165.212.25 

Lands  and   other   investments 1,908,905.19 


JUNE   30.    1910. 
•June  30.  1909. 


$247,287,543.73 
5,975,513.18 

$253,263,056.91 

11,792,671.50 

37,711,742.01 

25,298,354.22 

375,691.80 

11,573,526.34 
10,257,687.40 


545,888.99         31,099,774.58 


29,885,102.13 
9,082,856.92 
3,862,737.78 


ToUl    $479,461,089.14 

Sulking   funds    1,044.00 


$424,678,402.63 
594.00 


$479,462,133.14     $424,678,996.63 


Current  Assets. 

Cmah     $10,718,579.79 

Hine   loans   and    deposits 17,047,375.62 

Loam  and  notes  receivable 3,316,788.85 

Agents    and    conductors 2,006,158.68 

Income    accrued    to    June    30    on    securities 

owned     1,113,904.35 

Individuals    and    companies 3,237,510.52 

U.    S.    Government   transportation 907,525.38 

Material   and   supplies 11,241,592.98 


$31,783,013.42 

11,450,000.00 

1,465,783.94 

2,075,972.26 

687,062.39 
2,689,300.27 
1,240,594.82 
9,561,451.26 


$49,589,436.17       $60,953,178.36 


Deferred   Assets. 
Individuals   and   companies    $182,422.13 


Proprietary  Companies. 

Direct     Navigation     Co $46,474.76 

Galveston,      Harrisburg      &      San      Antonio 

Ry.     Co 10,391.263.47 

Louisiana  Western    R.    R.   Co 42,334.49 

Morgan's    Louisiana    &    Texas    R.    R.    &    S. 

S.    Co 664,768.68 

Nevada   &   California   Ry.    Co 42.823.93 

Oregon   &   California   R.    R.   Co 4,946,702.45 

Southern   Pacific   Terminal   Co 21,533.35 


$36,704.98 
10,502,434.45 


6,435,863.90 
104,495.77 


$16,155,901.13       $17,079,499.10 


Due   from   other    Proprietary   Comp.inies $1,304,416.41  $1,600,694.57 


Contingent  Asstts. 

San   Antonio  4  Aransas  Pass  Ry.  Co t     $1,390,753.59 

Individuals    and    companies 31,784.07 

Unadjusted  accounts  —  Proprietary  Com- 
panies       138,184.78 

Expended    for    account    of    Colorado    River 

Crevaite      4.022,480.29 


$3,980,736.58 
178.266.81 


228,652.65 
3,769,866.36 


$5,583,202.73         $8,157,522.40 


Total    isMts     1552,277.511.71     $512,762,853.15 

•Th«  ■»rls  for  the  ye.ir  1909  have  been  restated  to  accord  with  the 
claaiifiration  ohservnl  in  the  year  1910.  tlnclndm  $3,398,000,  face  value, 
San  Antonio  *  Aransaa  Pa»«  Ry.  Co.  Income  Four  I'er  Cent.  Ilnn^N.  on 
which  intereat  l»  payable  on  J.inuafy  I.  nt  enrh  vrnr.  imly  if  e.irnnl.  out 
of    net    rarningii   nnd    income. 


No.    11.— SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    COMPANY— LIABILITIES- 
JUNE  30,    1910. 
LIABILITIES.  June  30,  1910.       'June  30,  1909. 

Capital  Liabilities. 

Common  stock  $272,672,305.64     $213,910,358.64 

Preferred   stock    called    for    redemption    but 

not  presented 18,325.00         58,626,400.00 

Preferred    stock — subscription    receipts    out- 
standing     365.00 


Total  capital  stocks    $272,690,630.64     $272,537,123.64 


First  mortgage  six  per  cent,  steamship  bonds, 

due  January  1,  1911 $1,644,000.00 

Four  per  cent,   gold  bonds    (Central   Pacific 

Stock  Collateral),  due  August  1,   1949: 
Authenticated  by  Trustee. $33,818,500.00 

Less  in  treasury 5,049,000.00 

28,769,500.00 

Four     per     cent,     twenty     year     convertible 

bonds,  due  June   1,   1929 81,137,000.00 

Four    per   cent,    convertible   bonds    subscrip- 
tion  receipts  and  scrip 15,040.00 

Four    and    one-half    per    cent,    twenty    year 

gold  bonds,  due  July  1,   1929 227,000.00 

Two-five    years    four    per   cent,    gold   bonds, 

due    June    1,    1910 

San  Francisco  Terminal  first  mortgage  four 

per  cent,  bonds,  due  April   1,   1950 15,000.000.00 


$1,715,000.00 


28,769,500.00 
79,896,545.71 


72,000.00 
7,253,000.00 


Total  funded  debt   $126,792,340.00     $117,706,045.71 


$399,483,170.64     $390,243,169.35 


Current    Liabilities. 

Coupons    matured — unpaid     $118,635.00 

Coupons   due  July    1 3,199,600.00 

Interest    accrued    on    bonds    and    loans    to 

June  30,  but  not  due 3,379,871.25 

Dividends    due — unpaid    120,242.57 

Dividends  due,  July  1   and  October   1 8,180,168.73 

Mortgage   bonds   satisfied 21,000.00 

Traffic  and  car  service 322,562.42 

Due  to  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 10.901,368.97 

Vouchers   and   payrolls 9,762,361.83 


$114,897.47 
3,124,482.50 

2,435,195.62 

54,523.20 

8,794,585.17 


651,200.62 
7,950,119.46 


$36,006,010.77       $23,125,004.04 


Deferred   Liabilities. 

Pacific    Mail    Steamship   Co $198,220.04 

Taxes  assessed  but  not  due 346,042.69 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  contract 144,000.00 


Proprietary  Companies. 
Central   Pacific  Ry.  Co $4,364,732.82 


Houston.  East  and  West  Texas  Ry.  Co 

Houston  &  Shieveport  R.  R.  Co 

Houston  &  Texas  Central  R.  R.  Co 

Louisiana  Western   R.    R.   Co 

Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.  R.  &  S.   S. 

Co 

Nevada   &  California   Ry.    Co 

Southern   Pacific   R.   R.   Co 

Texas  &  New  Orleans  R.  R.  Co 


157,742.85 

39.262.72 

732,192.87 


40,146,628.73 
377,216.14 


$21,501.86 
213,974.67 
176.000.00 

$411,476.53 


$4,746,879.06 
227,280.41 

68,799.37 
351,486.20 

76,422.97 

70,964.41 

90,996.84 

34,862,690.93 

851,955.54 


$45,817,776.13       $41,347,475.73 


Duo   to    other    Proprietary    Companies... 


$1,349,172.58         $1,003,548.32 


Contingent  Liabilities. 

Marine   insurance    fund    $3,180,381.32 

Steamship    insurance    fund 1,607,6<)7.54 

Floating  equipment   replacement   fund. 5,447,809.15 

Reserve  for  replacement  and  depreciation  of 

rolling   stock    1,481,082.40 

Insurance    fund     225,919.00 

Un,idjusted   accounts    2,075,991.87 

Principal   of   deferred   payments   on    land   con- 
tracts      157,760.83 


$3,186,137.15 
1,607,697.54 
4,694,006.36 

1,160,593.98 

131,305.50 

2,405,346.33 

128,927.98 


$14,176,642.11        $13,314,014.84 


Total    li.->bilities    $497,521,034.96     $469,444,688.81 

Balanct  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss 54,756,476.75         43,318,164.34 

Total  liabilities   $552,277,511.71     $512,762,853.15 


•The  liabilities   for  the  venr    1000  have  been   restated   to  accord   with   the 
clafnificnlion  observed  in  the  yrnr   1910. 


DrcEMiiKH  30,  1910. 
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TfHE  table  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue  shows  that  the 
■*•  railways  of  the  country  have  increased  their  mileage  of 
automatic  block  signals  during  the  past  year  considerably  more 
than  3,0(X)  miles,  bringing  the  total  mileage  of  such  in  the  country 
up  to  about  l/J/S  thousand  miles;  and  almost  half  of  this  is  on 
single  track  lines.  Considering  the  differences  of  opinion  among 
railway  managers  and  signal  engineers  as  to  the  economy  and 
suitability  of  automatics  on  single-track,  this  showing  is  re- 
markable. Some  of  the  new  automatics  put  up  in  1910  took  the 
place  of  non-automatic,  and  the  net  increase  in  mileage  of  all 
lines  block  signaled  is  only  about  3,600  miles.  One  line  reports 
the  abandonment  of  all  its  block  signaling — 4  miles.  This  was 
manual   signaling  on   a   single-track   line,   and  the  line   li;is   been 


made  duttlilr-track.  Some  companici  think  that  the  birjck  lyKtem 
is  ncTrsH;iry  on  dotiblc-trark,  but  the  onr  here  referred  to  is  not 
■  mc  of  thiiji  nppareiilly.  This  incident  illustrates,  what  was 
.ipparcnt  already,  that  on  lints  which  arc  not  deemed  by  their 
Miati;if{crs  tr»  be  important  enough  to  justify  the  installation  of 
atitoinatic  siKuals,  the  cxicn.sioii  fif  the  use  of  the  block  system 
promises  henceforth  to  be  rather  slow.  The  introduction  on 
thin  lines  of  an  inexpensive  block  system,  such  as  the  simple 
manual  sy.stem  with  10-mile  blocks,  seems  likely  to  be  brought 
about  only  by  K"vcrnmental  compulsion  or  in  cases  where  the 
incentive  of  self  interest  is  very  clear,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
trolley  roads  in  the  West,  which  had  collisions  killing  large 
numbers  of  persf)ns. 

NEW    CONSTRUCTION    IN     1910. 

TIIIC  new  railway  built  during  the  past  year  in  the  United 
States  is  greater  than  that  for  the  previous  year.  This  is 
finite  a  satisfactory  showing,  as  financial  conditions  have  not 
yet  sufficiently  improved  to  induce  investors  to  back  new  pro- 
jects, and  uncertainty  as  to  the  prospects  of  future  traffic  has 
caused  the  suspension  of  work  already  started  and  prevented 
other  plans  for  new  work  being  carried  out.  Official  returns 
from  nearly  all  the  railways  in  the  United  States,  supplemented 
by  our  own  records  and  figures  furnished  by  the  state  railway 
commissions,  show  that  approximately  4,122  miles  of  new  main 
line  were  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year 
1910,  as  compared  with  3,748  miles  during  1909.  The  1909 
record  was  over  500  miles  more  than  for  the  preceding  year, 
which  was  the  smallest  since  1897.  These  figures  include  63 
miles  of  cut-offs  in  Wisconsin,  on  the  Chicago  division  of  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  but  they  do  not  include 
new  second,  third  or  fourth  track,  sidings  or  electric  lines.  The 
actual    increase   over   last   year   amounts   to    about    10   per   cent. 

Many  of  the  larger  railways  which  are  included  in  the  list 
have  only  added  new  mikage  for  work  started  the  previous 
year,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  no  new  work  of  importance 
has  been  started.  Considerable  progress  was  made  during  the 
year  in  making  permanent  improvements  to  roadbed  to  carry 
heavier  rolling  stock,  straightening  alinement  and  reducing  grades. 
Many  of  the  strongest  railways  have  reduced  construction  'o  the 
minimum. 

On  the  cut-off  which  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is 
building  Jjetween  Texico,  N.  Mex.  and  Coleman,  Tex.,  which  is 
to  have  a  total  length  of  310  miles,  there  was  completed  a 
section  of  160  miles  between  Lubbock  and  Coleman.  This  was 
the  longest  single  stretch  of  new  road  built.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  added  the  largest  amount  o'  new 
mileage,  having  built  72  miles  in  Idaho,  93  miles  in  Washington, 
132  miles  in  South  Dakota  and  124  miles  in  North  Dakota,  a  total 
of  421  miles.  The  Santa  Fe  is  second  with  100  miles  in  (Cali- 
fornia and  298  miles  in  Texas.  The  Northern  Pacific  built  236. 
miles. 

In  Canada,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  built  335  miles,  and  on  the 
eastern  end  the  National  Transcontinental  built  437  miles,  a 
total  of  772  luiles.  On  the  western  end  work  is  under  way  on 
1,163  miles  of  main  line  and  branches,  and  on  the  eastern  end 
on  807  miles.  The  Canadian  Northern  added  484  miles  in  the 
western  provinces  of  Canada,  and  revision  work  was  carried 
out  on  a  section  of  11  miles  of  main  line.  This  company  is 
now  at  work  on  76  miles  in  Manitoba,  283  luiles  in  Saskatchewan, 
and  221  miles  in  Alberta,  a  total  of  580  miles.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Ontario  added  75  miles  of  new  mileage,  and  now  has 
work  under  way  between  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  on  258  miles; 
also  on  a  30-mile  section  between  Gowganda  Junction  and  Port 
Arthur,  which  are  500  miles  apart.  This  line  is  being  built  to 
connect  the  eastern  lines  in  Ontario  with  the  western  lines  at 
Port  Arthur,  and  will  form  part  of  the  through  route  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  Canadian  Pacific  laid  a  total  of  367  miles, 
and  work  is  now  under  way  on  about  263  miles. 

In  Mexico,  the  Southern  Pacific  added  41  miles,  has  work 
under  way  on  33  miles  additional,  and  has  located  the  line  from 
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Tepic  to  Madgalena.  Particulars  of  the  work  being  carried  out 
by  that  company  were  given  in  our  issue  of  last  week.  The 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  added  22  miles  and  has  work 
under  way  on  64  miles  additional. 

New  main  track  mileage  is  reported  in  38  states  and  territories, 
including  Alaska,  where  61  miles  of  new  track  were  built. 
Texas,  which  was  first  in  1909,  was  first  this  year,  with  756 
miles;  Washington  and  North  Dakota  come  next  in  order,  each 
with  over  300  miles;  Idaho,  Minnesota,  Oregon  and  South 
Dakota  built  between  200  and  300  miles  each;  California,  Okla- 
homa, Montana,  North  Carolina  and  Arizona,  in  descending 
order,  also  built  over  100  miles  of  main  line  in  1910.  The 
largest  decrease  was  in  Nevada,  where  only  12  miles  were  built, 
as  compared  with  303  miles  in  1909;  nearly  all  the  mileage  added 
in  that  state  last  year  was  built  by  the  Western  Pacific,  which 
is  now  open  for  traffic.  No  new  mileage  was  reported  in  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island, 
Utah,  or  \'ermont.  In  Canada,  1,844  miles  were  reported,  as 
compared  with  1,488  miles  in  1909,  an  increase  of  356  miles, 
and  in  Mexico  only  138  miles  were  reported,  as  compared  with 
281  miles  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  143  miles.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  our  figures  for  mileage  built  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  eighteen  years : 


1893 3.024 

1894 1.760 

1S95 1.428 

1896 1.692 

1897 2.109 

1898 3.265 


1899 4,369 

1900 4.894 

1901 5.368 

1902 6,026 

1903 5.652 

1904 3,832 


1905 4.388 

1906 5.623 

1907 5,212 

1908 3,214 

1909 3,748 

1910 4,122 


CARS    AND     LOCOMOTIVES     BUILT    IN     1910. 

A  S  shown  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  amount  of  equipment 
*^  ordered  by  railways  in  1910  has  been  smaller  than  it  was 
in  1909  and  comparatively  small  as  compared  with  the  amount 
ordered  on  the  average  during  the  last  decade.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  numbers  of  cars  and  locomotives  built  in  1910  are 
greater  than  the  numbers  built  in  1909,  and  the  average  numbers 
of  locomotives  built  compare  favorably  with  those  for  previous 
years.  We  have  received  reports  from  50  car  builders  and  12 
locomotive  builders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Our 
investigation  indicates  that  the  total  number  of  freig'nt  cars 
built  during  1910  has  been  180,945;  passenger  cars,  4,412;  loco- 
motives, 4,755.  These  figures  compare  with  the  following  for 
1909:  freight  cars,  93,570;  passenger  cars,  2,849;  locomotives, 
2,887. 

An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  figures 
for  equipment  built  in  the  United  States  alone  during  1910  and 
in  previous  years.  The  average  number  of  freight  cars  built  per 
year  in  the  United  States  during  the  11  years  1899-1909,  in- 
clusive, was  142,140;  the  number  built  in  the  United  States  in 
1910  was  170,690.  The  average  number  of  passenger  cars  built 
in  the  United  States  per  year  during  the  11  year  period  mentioned 
was  2,392;  the  number  of  passenger  cars  built  in  the  United 
States  in  1910  was  4,280.  The  average  number  of  locomotives 
built  in  the  United  States  per  year  during  the  17  years  1893-1909 
inclusive  was  3,159;  the  number  of  locomotives  built  in  the 
United  States  in  1910  was  4,529. 

The  reason  why  the  amount  of  equipment  ordered  this  year 
has  been  less  than  last  year,  while  the  amount  built  has  been 
larger,  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  fluctuations  of  the  equip- 
ment market.  Last  year  the  railways  did  not  place  the-r  large 
orders  until  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  They  continued  to  place 
them  during  the  early  part  of  this  year,  but  since  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  orders  have  been  small.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  at  the  beginning  of  1910  the  builders  had  a  large 
amount  of  work  before  tlicm  and  were  kept  pretty  busy  during 
the  year,  while  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  they  find  themselves 
with  much  smaller  orders  on  their  books  than  at  the  begiiuiitig  of 
1910.  It  seems  safe  to  predict,  judging  by  present  inquiries, 
that  orders  will  show  a  marked  increase  during  the  early  part 
of  the  new  year. 


Of  the  freight  cars  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year  166.119  were  for  domestic  service,  and  4,571  for  export. 
Of  the  passenger  cars,  4,012  were  for  domestic  service,  and  276 
for  export.  Of  the  freight  cars  147,244  were  steel  or  had  steel 
underframes,  and  of  the  passenger  cars  1,607  were  of  steel  or 
had  steel  underframes.  All  of  the  freight  cars  and  passenger 
cars  built  in  Canada  were  for  domestic  service.  Of  the  freight 
cars  2,942  were  of  steel  or  had  steel  underframes.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  cars  built  in  the  past  12  years : 

Year.  Freight. 

1899 119,886 

1900 115,631 

1901 136,950 

1902 162.599 

1903 153,195 

1904 60,806 

1905* 165,155 

1906* 240,503 

1907* 284,188 

1908* 76,555 

1909* 9i570 

1910* 180.945 

*  Includes   Canadian  output. 

Returns  from  12  locomotive  builders  (9  in  the  United  States 
and  3  in  Canada,  including  one  small  plant  in  the  United  States 
whose  output  is  estimated)  show  that  of  the  4,529  engines  built 
in  the  United  States  4,215  were  for  domestic  service  and  314 
were  for  export.  They  include  286  compound  engines.  Of  the 
226  engines  built  in  Canada  all  were  for  domestic  service  and  no 
compound  engines  were  built.  Figures  for  locomotives  built 
during  the  last  18  years  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


assenger. 

Total. 

1.305 

121,191 

1.636 

117.267 

2.055 

139,005 

1,948 

164,547 

2.007 

155,202 

2,144 

62,950 

2.551 

168,006 

3,167 

243.670 

5.457 

289.645 

1,716 

78,271 

2.849 

96.419 

4,412 

185,357 

Year. 


No.  Built.   Year. 


1893 2,011 

1894 695 

1895 1.101 

1896 1.175 

1897 1.251 

1898 ^ 1.875 


1899 

1900 3,153 

1901 3.384 

1902 4.070 

1903 5.152 

1904 3,441 


No.  Built.    Year.                      No.  Built. 

1905* 5.491 

1906* 6,952 

1907* 7.362 

1908* 2,342 

1909* 2,887 

1910* 4.755 


*Includes  Canadian   output. 


MOTIVE    POWER  AND    ROLLING    STOCK    ORDERED   IN    1910. 

""PHE  statistics  of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  ordered  in 
•*■  1910,  which  we  give  elsewhere,  are  decidedly  unsatisfactory. 
They  indicate  with  painful  clearness  that  during  the  year  that 
ends  today  the  railways  of  the  United  States  have  certainly  not 
been  adequately  increasing  the  amount  of  their  equipment,  if, 
indeed,  they  have  not  actually  been  letting  the  amount  of  it  fit 
for  service  decline.  Whether  compared  with  those  of  1909,  or 
with  those  for  a  longer  period  of  years,  the  orders  have  been 
discouragingly  small.  The  number  of  locomotives  ordered  in 
1909  was  3,350.  This  year  it  was  3,787.  The  number  of  passenger 
cars  ordered  in  1909  was  4,514.  This  year  it  has  been  but  3,881. 
The  number  of  freight  cars  ordered  in  1909  was  189,369.  This 
year  it  has  been  but  141,204. 

We  began  keeping  this  record  of  motive  power  and  rolling 
stock  ordered  since  1901.  If  the  figures  for  1910  be  compared  with 
those  for  the  previous  nine  years  for  which  we  have  records, 
this  year's  showing  seems  even  worse  than  when  compared  with 
that  for  1909.  The  total  number  of  locomotives  ordered  in  the 
nine  years  1901-1909,  inclusive,  was  34,747,  or  an  average  of 
3,860  per  year.  The  total  number  of  passenger  cars  ordered 
during  the  same  period  was  25,176,  or  an  average  of  2,797  per 
year.  The  total  number  of  freight  cars  ordered  during  the  same 
period  was  1,689,554,  or  an  average  of  187.726  per  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  orders  for  both  locomotives 
and  freight  cars  during  the  preceding  nine  years  were  larger 
than  the  orders  during  1910.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orders  for 
passenger  cars  in  1910,  although  smaller  than  in  1909,  were  larger 
than  the  average  of  previous  years. 

The  history  of  the  orders  for  equipinoiit  during  this  year  is 
almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  last  year.  Orders  were  light 
during  the  first  si.\  months  of  1909  and  heavy  during  the  last  six 
months.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1910  they  were  very 
satisfactory.  A  heavy  slump  became  manifest  about  June  1,  and 
during  the  next  five  or  six  months  they  were  very  small.  There 
has  been  some  improvement  during  the  last  month  or  two.  It 
dues    not    seem    hard    to   define    the   conditions    that    caused   the 
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heavy  sliim|i  in  orders  aflcr  Jiiik-  1.  It  w.is  dii  M.iy  3!  tliat 
JiuIkc  Dyer  at  Haiiiiibai,  Mo.,  issued  the  ii)jiincti<>ii  re.itrainiiiK 
tlie  wrstcni  lines  from  advaiiciiiK  frciRht  rales.  After  the  Rov- 
eniment  got  tliis  injunction  orders  fell  off  almost  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  with  a  knife.  The  action  of  the  government  in 
starting  the  proceeding  at  llannihal  indicated  to  the  railways  that 
its  attitude  toward  advances  in  rates  was  antaKonistic  and 
created  a  fcclinu  <>l  uncertainty  and  fear  amouK  railway  man- 
agers that  caused  ihcm  not  only  to  reduce  the  number  of  orders 
they  were  giving,  but  to  cancel  many  orders  they  had  already 
given.  The  sul)sc(|uent  federal  legislation  for  the  regulation  of 
railways  and  the  agitation  over  freight  rales  deepened  this  feel- 
ing of  uncertainty  and  fear,  and  it  was  further  aggravated  by 
the  heavy  increase  in  operating  expenses  and  the  declines  in  net 
earnings  that  were  disclosed  by  the  monthly  reports  after  the 
eiul  of  the  fiscal  year  1910. 

Last  year  it  was  noted  that  the  orders  of  the  large  railways 
for  equipment  were  proportionately  larger  than  those  of  the 
small  railways.  The  reverse  has  been  true  this  year.  In  many 
instances  large  systems  which  placed  heavy  orders  last  year  have 
bought  almost  no  cars  at  all  this  year.  One  large  system  which 
bought  12.000  cars  last  year  bought  1,000  this  year;  another 
which  bought  9.000  last  year  bought  1,560  this  year;  another 
which  bougiit  5,360  last  year  bougiit  600  this  year;  another  which 
bought  5,960  cars  last  year  bought  only  325  this  year,  and  of 
tliese  125  were  cabooses.  During  the  extreme  period  of  dullness 
following  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  about  the  only  things  that 
kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  car  makers  at  all  were  the  substantial 
orders  for  refrigerator  cars,  which,  however,  came  in  the  main 
not  from  the  railways  but  from  the  private  car  lines.  It  is  difH- 
cult  to  see  how  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed  during  the  last 
six  months  can  continue  without  doing  great  harm  both  to  the 
railways  and  the  railway  supply  interests. 

The  y^ar  has  not  been  prolific  in  the  development  of  new  de- 
signs for  freight  cars.  The  bulk  of  those  intended  for  coal  and 
ore  or  lumber,  principally  of  the  hopper  gondola  type,  are  of  all- 
steel  construction  and  of  50-ton  capacity.  The  principal  orders 
for  box  cars  are  still  for  all-wooden  cars,  though  many  are  built 
with  steel  uiidcrframes  with  40  to  50-toii  capacity.  Several 
roads  are  experimenting  with  box  cars  having  steel  underframes 
and  steel  upperframes  with  wood  siding,  and  for  large  capacity 
cars  this  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  a  desirable  type  of  con- 
struction. Many  refrigerator  cars  are  now  built  with  steel  under- 
frames and  a  considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
upper  work  on  this  class  of  car  in  the  way  of  providing  more 
efTective  and  permanent  insulation.  The  equipment  of  oil  tank 
cars  has  been  greatly  improved,  not  only  by  the  addition  of  a 
large  number  of  new  cars,  but  in  the  rebuilding  of  old  cars  and 
the  substituting  of  steel  underframes  for  the  old  wooden  ones. 
Greater  safety  in  freight  trains  and  a  large  reduction  in  repairs 
will  result  from  this  wholesale  overhauling  of  the  oil  tank  car, 
and  credit  for  the  proper  direction  of  this  work  should  be  given 
to  the  M.  C.  B.  committee  on  this  subject. 

Rolled  steel  wheels  for  freight  cars  are  now  used  in  very  large 
numbers  and  cast  steel  wheels  with  hardened  flange  and  tread 
are  entering  the  field  as  promising  competitors  with  the  chilled 
cast  iron  wheel   for  high  capacity  cars. 

A  number  of  the  smaller  car  manufacturing  companies  are  ex- 
tending their  products  so  as  to  include  various  methods  of  re- 
inforcing old  wooden  cars,  especially  in  the  building  of  steel 
underframes.  Large  numbers  of  steel  underframes  are  also  fur- 
nished to  the  railways  to  be  used  in  new  freight  car  construction. 
The  cast  steel  truck  is  rapidly  replacing  the  bar  iron  diamond 
truck,  which  has  been  the  usual  construction  for  so  many  years. 

The  year  is  notable  for  the  inauguration  of  solid  trains  of 
steel  passenger  cars,  including  sleepers,  parlor  cars,  coaches  and 
dining  cars,  passing  through  the  tunnels  to  the  new  Pennsylvania 
station  in  New  York  City.  To  have  overcome  all  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  change  from  wood  to  metal  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sleeping  cars  and  parlors  cars,  and  to  have  built  such  a 
large   number   as  have  been  turned   out  in   the  past  year,   is  a 


tiiuinpli  which  is  Hcarccly  appreciated  by  those  who  do  not  fully 
understand  the  immcnxity  of  the  undertaking.  The  use  of  steel 
sleepers  is  extcnrling  to  other  tines,  as  it  is  now  the  estabiiihed 
standard  of  the  Pullman  Company.  While  the  art  of  building 
steel  passenger  cars  has  been  developed  to  a  point  where  rail- 
ways arc  justified  in  building  large  numbers  of  them,  there  is 
still  much  to  be  learned  and  something  lietter  still  to  be  desired. 
The  weigiit  of  llie.se  cars  is  excessive,  and  stronger  efforts  should 
be  made  by  the  railways  to  reduce  it  without  sacrificing  strength 
and  safety.  Little  has  been  learned  as  to  the  effect  of  wrecks  and 
of  heat  on  steel  passenger  cars ;  that  must  come  gradually.  The 
insulation  from  heat,  cold  and  noise  is  far  from  perfect,  and 
this  phase  of  the  problem  should  have  more  attention.  Ven- 
tilation, with  the  improved  methods,  is  now  carried  to  such  a 
degree  that  sleeping  cars  often  arc  not  warm  enough  in  winter; 
some  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  proper  means  of 
keeping  the  air  in  cars  fresh  without  getting  them  too  cold. 
Some  railways  are  hesitating  about  ordering  steel  passenger  cars 
because  they  are  not  satisfied  that  the  problem  of  painting  them 
to  prevent  corrosion  has  been  sufficiently  worked  out.  The  tes- 
timony of  some  car  painters  with  limited  experience  with  steel 
equipment  is  that  the  steel  cars  are  retaining  the  protecting  coat- 
ings about  as  well  as  wood  cars.  Here,  too,  time  and  experience 
are  required  to  show  what  is  needed  in  the  way  of  protecting 
steel  passenger  cars  from  corrosion,  not  only  on  the  outside,  but 
inside  and  underneath.  It  is  surprising  that  the  work  has  been 
done  so  well,  but  it  should  be  recognized  "that  it  still  admits 
of  improvement. 

Our  record  showing  the  number  and  types  of  locomotives 
built  during  1910  includes  a  large  number  of  the  Mallet  articu- 
lated type.  The  various  modifications  of  boiler  and  wheel  ar- 
rangements for  these  engines,  as  well  as  their  enormous  weight, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  prominent  and  most  striking  feature  of 
locomotive  development  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year.  As  this  type  of  locomotive  has  been  improved  along  dif- 
ferent lines  by  the  two  large  locomotive  companies,  we  may 
refer  to  some  features  peculiar  to  each. 

The  American  Locomotive  Company  has  in  its  Mallet  practice 
confined  itself  to  rather  simple  designs  both  as  to  boiler  and 
wheel  arrangement.  While  the  boilers  are  very  large,  they  fol- 
low the  usual  construction  for  the  smaller  engines,  the  firebox 
having  a  combustion  chamber  and  the  boiler  shell  being  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  long  tubes  which  extend  to  the  smokebox. 
The  tubes  have  reached  the  unusual  length  of  24  ft.  and  in  the 
latest  engines — those  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio — the  combus- 
tion chamber  is  6y2  ft.  long.  The  successful  use  of  tubes  of  the 
same  length  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Mallets  has  confirmed 
the  builders  in  the  use  of  very  long  tubes,  which  will  be  features 
of  a  large  number  of  engines  to  be  built.  The  good  steaming 
qualities  of  both  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Mallet  boilers  would  indicate  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
6  or  8  ft.  of  the  front  end  of  tubes  24  ft.  long,  when  used  di- 
rectly for  steam  making  purposes,  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
same  amount  of  tube  heating  surface  when  used  as  .a  feed  water 
heater.  The  American  Locomotive  Company  has  not  heretofore 
used  feed  water  heaters,  superheaters,  or  reheaters  in  this  type 
of  locomotive,  but  recently  orders  have  been  received  to  equip 
some  Mallet  engines  with  superheaters. 

As  the  tests  of  smoke  tube  superheaters  show  an  economy 
about  equal  to  the  4-cylinder  corhpound  locomotives  in  freight 
service,  it  is  possible  that  another  form  of  Mallet  locomotive 
may  be  built  which  will  have  four  simple  cylinders,  all  of  the  same 
size,  and  a  smoke  tube  superheater.  This  would  avoid  the  very 
large  cylinders  and  pistons  which  have  been  used  in  Mallet  en- 
gines, and  there  would  be  only  one  size  of  piston,  piston  rod 
and  cross-head  to  maintain ;  besides  this,  the  arrangement  of 
steam  and  exhaust  pipes  would  be  simpler. 

Until  recently  the  American  Locomotive  Company  has  been 
content  to  place  the  entire  weight  of  the  engine  on  the  drivers, 
and  they  prefer  to  do  this  where  curvature  will  permit.  On 
some  Mallet  locomotives  for  the  South  African  roads  and  those 
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for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  leading  and  trailing  pony  trucks  are 
used. 

In  the  practice  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  pony  trucks, 
front  and  back,  have  been  generally  used.  The  separable  boiler 
used  by  this  company  has  medium  length  boiler  tubes  in  the 
back  unit  and  a  feed  water  heater  in  the  front  one,  and  in  some 
engines  there  is  a  superheater  and  a  reheater  in  the  compart- 
ment between  them.  The  separable  boiler  doubtless  has  important 
advantages,  especially  in  the  repair  shop,  as  it  is  possible  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  units  and  place  them  on  two  pits  with  ample  room 
for  the  men  working  on  them.  It  must  be  a  convenience  also 
to  get  at  the  ends  of  the  short  tubes  for  running  repairs  by  the 
use  of  the  manholes,  which  affords  admission  to  the  middle  com- 
partment. This  design  has  also  been  utilized  in  the  conversion 
of  old  locomotives  into  Mallets,  as  new  front  units  or  back  units 
can  be  supplied  by  the  builders  and  the  remaining  part  fitted  up 
by  the  railway  company. 

The  year's  work  has  not  produced  a  locomotive  whose  weight 
exceeds  the  Santa  Fe  Mallet  No.  1700,  the  total  weight  of  which 
is  462,450  lbs.,  and  the  weight  of  which  on  drivers  is  412,350  lbs. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  the  Virginian  Railway  Mallet, 
built  this  year  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  which  weighs 
448,750  lbs.,  with  405,400  lbs.  on  drivers.  In  this  engine  the  feed 
water  heater  in  the  front  section  contains  a  large  central  flue  in 
addition  to  the  small  tubes,  and  in  this  flue  is  placed  a  nest  of 
2-in.  pipes  through  which  the  steam  flows  in  its  passage  from  the 
high  pressure  to  the  low  pressure  of  cylinders.  This  form  of 
reheater  has  bcc-n  applied  to  a  number  of  Mallet  engines. 

The  American  Locomotive  Company  built  during  1910  94  en- 
gines of  the  articulated  type,  and  these  were  distributed  among 
14  different  roads,  11  of  which  have  never  before  used  this  class 
of  engine.  Up  to  the  middle  of  December  the  Baldwin  Works 
had  built  this  year  155  articulated  engines.  The  largest  Mallet 
engines  with  eight  wheels  in  each  unit  develop  a  tractive  effort 
of  96,000  lbs.,  while  those  with  10  wheels  in  each  unit  will  develop 
a  tractive  effort  of  105,000  lbs.  working  compound  and  126,000 
working  simple.  To  develop  this  enormous  power  a  boiler  pres- 
sure of  220  lbs.  is  necessary,  and  it  is  possible  only  at  slow  piston 
speed.  Several  Mallet  locomotives  have  been  built  for  logging 
railways  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  this  type  appears 
especially  suitable  for  this  class  of  work,  where  the  grades  are 
unusually  steep,  the  curves  sharp  and  numerous,  and  where  in 
many  cases  units  of  considerable  power  are  required. 

On  the  Mallet  engines  recently  built  for  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  by  the  .American  Locomotive  Company  the  steam 
pipes  to  the  high  pressure  cylinders  are  on  the  inside  of  the 
boiler.  This  change  was  made  so  as  to  avoid  the  obstruction  of 
outside  pipes,  which  interfere  with  the  view  of  the  engineer. 
One  of  these  Frisco  Mallets  is  equipped  with  an  automatic  stoker, 
which  is  giving  satisfactory  results,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  automatic  stoker  and  locomotives  will  find  its  most  success- 
ful application  in  the  Mallet  type  of  engine,  where  so  large  an 
amount  of  coal  must  be  burned  per  hour. 

In  addition  to  the  fuel  economy  obtained  from  superheaters, 
a  decided  improvement  is  found  in  the  operation  of  high  speed 
passenger  engines  equipped  with  this  device.  It  enables  an  en- 
gine to  haul  heavier  loads  at  higher  speeds  than  the  same  engine 
using  saturated  steam.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  recent 
tests  on  the  New  York  Central  and  on  the  Rock  Island.  The 
smoke  tube  superheater  has  been  specified  for  85  locomotives 
on  order  for  the  New  York  Central.  The  .Santa  Fe  has  over 
100  engines  equipped  with  its  own  design  of  superheater,  and 
during  1910  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  etjuippcd  more 
than  300  locomotives  with  superheaters  of  various  types.  The 
reduction  in  boiler  pressure  with  superheater  engines  has  been 
carried  to  the  limit  for  fast  passenger  engines,  as  it  is  found 
there  is  a  considerable  drop  in  pressure  from  boiler  to  steam 
chest  on  account  of  the  friction  of  steam  tijrough  the  super- 
heater tubes,  and  this  triay  amoimt  to  IS  or  20  lbs. 

Apart  from  the  artiritl.itod  cnnipoimds,  few  conipnimil  loco- 
motives have  been   ordcn-d    in    11I0.     The    l!.ildvvin   L'lcoinotivc 


Works  delivered  to  the  Santa  Fe  23  Atlantic  type  engines  with 
balanced  compound  cylinders.  These  engines  are  fitted  with 
the  Jacobs-Shupert  fireboxes  and  reheaters.  The  Santa  Fe  now 
has  in  service  171  balanced  compound  Atlantic  locomotives.  The 
Grand  Trunk  ordered  12  compound  2-cylinder  consolidations. 

The  Rock  Island  has  made  an  interesting  test  of  the  4-cylinder 
simple  balanced  Atlantic  type  locomotive  with  a  smoke  tube  super- 
heater in  competition  with  a  2-cylinder  simple  Atlantic  and  a  4- 
cylinder  balanced  compound  Atlantic,  all  of  about  the  same  size. 
The  results  show  that  in  fast  passenger  service  the  4-cylinder 
simple  engine  is  more  economical  in  fuel  and  better  adapted  to 
high  speed  service  than  the  other  types.  The  same  results  have 
been  obtained  from  tests  on  several  English  railways  where  the 
4-cylinder  simple  locomotive  with  superheater  is  now  the  favorite 
for  heavy  fast  passenger  service. 

The  Walschaerts  valve  gear  is  being  used  extensively,  and 
other  types  of  improved  valve  gear  are  being  applied  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

The  regular  and  successful  operation  of  electric  locomotives  in 
handling  heavy  passenger  trains  through  the  Pennsylvania  tun- 
nels in  New  York  City,  which  began  in  November  of  this  year, 
is  a  notable  event  in  electric  traction,  and  the  decision  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  New  Haven  to  extend  their  electric 
service  indicates  the  successful  operation  of  electric  locomotives 
on  those  lines. 

While  the  year  has  seen  comparatively  few  locomotives  con- 
structed, many  of  them  have  been  of  unusual  size  and  design, 
and  experience  with  these  will  serve  to  make  a  considerable 
advance  in   our  knowledge   of  locomotive  performance. 

REVIEW    OF     1910. 

NJINETEEN  hundred  and  ten  has  been  a  very  unusual 
'^  ^  year  in  railway  history.  So  many  cross-currents  have 
been  at  work  to  affect  results  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
in  future  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  railways  and 
the  public  will  look  back  to  it  as  a  year  of  progress  or  as 
one  of  retrogression.  The  year  was  marked  by  much  im- 
portant federal  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  railways,  by 
numerous  controversies  over  and  arbitrations  of  wage  mat- 
ters and  by  an  unprecedented  struggle  over  and  investiga- 
tion of  proposed  advances  in  railway  rates. 

The  monthly  figures  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion show  that  both  gross  and  net  earnings  per  mile  during 
the  fiscal  year  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  American 
railwaj-s,  exceeding  by  substantial  amounts  those  of  1907. 
Operating  expenses  per  mile  were  somewhat  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year,  but  the  increase  in  them  did  not  offset 
the  increase  in  gross  earnings.  Following  are  the  figures  for 
1907,  1909  and  1910:  Gross  earnings,  1907,  511,383:  1909,  $10,- 
381;  1910,  $11,660;  operating  expenses.  1907,  $7,687;  1909,  $6,- 
865;  1910,  $7,727;  net  earnings,  1907,  $3,696;  1909,  $3,516;  1910, 
$3,933. 

The  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  however,  marked  a  change  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  railways.  In  fact,  the  change  had  begun 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  wage  advances  which 
had  been  made  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  began 
to  tell  on  operating  expenses,  and  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
crease in  gross  earnings  became  less  on  most  roads  and  was 
turned  into  a  decrease  on  many.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  calendar  year  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  railways  have  shown  declines  in  net  earnings 
as  compared  with  1909.  Meantime,  the  railways  have  been 
holding  down  their  expenditures  for  materials  and  supplies 
with  a  firm  hand,  particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 
The  effect  has  been  greatly  to  impair  the  prosperity  of  all 
concerns  depending  chielly  on  railways  for  business  and  to  stay 
prosperity  in  all   lines  of  business. 

All  classes  of  persons  arc  looking  forward  with  much 
interest  and  some  of  them  with  considerable  an.xicty 
to  the  decisions  which  will  be  rendered  by  the  Inter- 
state      Commerce       Comiiiissiim       in       the       ^•,■l^os       iiunlving 
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advances  in  freight  rates  It  is  felt  iliat  wiiatevcr  tiic  ile- 
cisioiis  of  the  coiniiiissinii  may  \)c  they  will  be  followed  by  an 
iniprovcnii-nt  in  conditions,  but  that  the  extent  of  the  im- 
provement will  de|ii-nd  largely  mi  what  the  decisions  arc. 
Many  railway  niauagers,  however,  think  a  dceision  by  the 
commission  refusing  to  permit  advances  in  rates  would  make 
the  condition  of  the  rnilwnys  and  dependent  industries  worse. 

VVhtii  the  year  opened  a  number  of  measures  for  the  rcg- 
iilalicin  1  i  railways  were  pending  in  Congress.  The  session 
icsiillid  in  the  enactment  of  .several  laws  giving  the  Inter- 
state Commission  nnicli  greater  authority.  The  most  im- 
portant was  the  Mann-Klkins  act,  which  has  been  fully  re- 
viewed from  time  to  time  in  these  columns.  Its  principal 
provisions  make  telegraph,  telephone  and  cable  companies 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  commission;  amend  the  long-and- 
short  haul  clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  by  giving 
the  commission  wide  discretion  to  determine  when  a  lower 
rate  may  be  charged  for  a  longer  haul;  prohibit  a  railway 
which  has  reduced  a  rate  to  meet  water  competition  from  ad- 
vancing the  rate  unless  there  has  been  some  change  in  con- 
ditions besides  the  elimination  of  the  water  competition;  give 
the  commission  power  when  any  new  rate,  fare  or  classifica- 
tion, or  any  regulation  atTecting  a  rate,  is  proposed,  on  com- 
plaint or  on  its  own  motion,  to  suspend  the  rate,  etc.,  for 
120  days  pending  investigation  of  its  reasonableness  and  then 
for  six  months  more  if  the  investigation  has  not  been  fin- 
ished; require  railways  to  quote  rates  in  writing  and  pen- 
alize them  for  misquotations;  empower  the  commission  to 
fix  such  through  rates  as  seem  to  it  desirable;  give  the  com- 
mission full  authority  on  its  own  motion  to  institute  hear- 
ings and  issue  orders;  create  a  commerce  court  of  five  judges, 
to  which  appeals  from  the  commission  shall  lie  in  practically 
all  cases  involving  rates  and  accounts,  except  criminal  pro- 
ceedings; and  create  a  special  commission  to  investigate  the 
issuance  of  railway  securities. 

President  Taft  has  appointed  the  judges  of  the  commerce 
court,  promoting  Chairman  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  to  chief  justice  of  the  new  court.  Com- 
missioner Cockrell  also  will  retire  from  the  commission  on 
January  1  and  the  president  has  appointed  to  succeed  them 
B.  H.  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Railway  Commis- 
son,  and  C.  C.  McChord,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Kentucky 
Railway  Commission.  The  special  commission  on  the  is- 
suance of  railway  securities  has  also  been  appointed  and  is 
now  holding  hearings,  President  Hadlej-,  of  Yale  University, 
being  chairman. 

Congress  also  amended  the  act  for  expediting  cases  aris- 
ing under  the  Sherman  law  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
act;  amended  the  emploj'ers'  liability  act;  passed  a  law  re- 
quiring common  carriers  to  make  monthly  reports  of  acci- 
dents to  the  commission  and  giving  the  commission  full  au- 
thority to  investigate  accidents;  and  passed  an  act  requiring 
the  commission  to  designate  the  number,  dimensions,  loca- 
tions and  manner  of  application  of  safety  appliances  used  on 
equipment.  The  commission  has  prescribed  the  safety  ap- 
pliance standards  for  new  cars.  These  are  much  more  com- 
plete and  definite  than  the  M.  C.  B.  standards.  It  is  prob- 
able that  further  hearings  will  be  held  regarding  the  subject 
of  installing  additional  and  different  safety  appliances  on  old 
cars.  As  to  new  equipment,  the  act  goes  into  effect  on  July 
1,  1911.  As  to  old  equipment,  the  commission  is  authorized 
to  extend  the  period  within  which  any  carrier  must  comply 
with  the  law. 

While  the  Mann-Elkins  act  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  was  pending  the  railways  announced  advances  in 
freight  rates  which  had  been  under  consideration  for  about 
two  years.  At  the  instance  of  Attorney-General  Wicker- 
sham,  Judge  Dyer,  of  the  federal  court,  issued  at  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  on  May  31,  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  western  lines 
from  making  the  advances  which  they  proposed  and  which 
were  to  have  gone  into  effect  on  June  1.     The  government 


charged  that  the  ruilways  had  formed  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-tru&t  law. 
HcHiit  afterward  a  conference  between  President  Taft  and  a 
committee  of  railway  preHidcntit  at  Washington  resulted  in 
an  understanding  that  the  president  would  use  his  influence 
with  CongrcHs  U)  get  the  provision  of  the  Mann-Iilkins  bill 
giving  the  commission  power  tu  suspend  advances  in  freight 
rates  |>asscd  and  put  into  efTcct  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
that  the  railways  would  withdraw  the  proposed  advances  and 
submit  them  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In 
accordance  with  this  agreement  the  advances  in  rates  were 
postponed,  not  only  by  the  western  lines  but  by  the  railways 
all  over  the  country. 

The  provision  giving  the  commission  power  to  restrain 
advances  in  rates  was  speedily  passed  and  put  into  effect. 
The  advances  in  rates  were  again  announced  and  hearings 
regarding  their  reasonableness  were  begun.  The  testimony 
regarding  them  is  all  in.  It  is  very  voluminous  and  a  large 
amount  of  matter  got  into  the  record  which  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  questions  involved,  but  the  evidence  contains 
a  vast  amount  of  very  important  data  regarding  the  railway 
situation.  The  hearings  were  given  wide  publicity  through 
the  press,  and  as  a  result  the  public  now  probably  has  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  railway  situation  than  it  ever  had 
before.  One  of  the  most  important  advances  made  by  the 
western  roads  was  one  of  10  cents  a  ton  on  coal  from  points 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  points  in  these  states,  particularly 
to  Chicago.  The  Illinois  Railway  Commission  investigated 
these  advances,  found  that  the  roads  were  not  making  a  rea- 
sonable profit  from  the  coal  business,  and,  while  it  refused 
to  allow  the  10-cent  advance,  permitted  a  7-cent  advance. 

The  opposition  to  the  increase  in  rates  and  more  pene- 
trating government  regulation  of  railway  management  has 
impaired  railway  credit,  and  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  world-wide  demand  among  investors  for  a  high  interest 
rate,  has  made  the  year  a  poor  one  for  railway  financing. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  however,  large  amounts  of  se- 
curities were  sold  abroad.  Dividend  changes  were  few  and 
comparatively  unimportant.  There  were  no  important  roads 
placed  in  receivers'  hands  and  the  sales  under  foreclosure 
were  the  aftermath  of  previous  years'  financial  troubles. 

When  the  year  opened  the  railways  in  the  Northwest  were 
suffering  from  a  strike  declared  by  their  employees  belong- 
ing to  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  America,  and  which  the 
railways  soon  after  won  decisively.  There  was  also  a  strike 
of  conductors,  trainmen  and  yardmen  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Central  Vermont,  which  began  on  July  18  and  was 
called  off  on  August  2.  On  the  former  date  President  Hays 
made  a  proposition  to  the  employees,  which  they  rejected. 
The  proposition  which  they  finally  accepted  was  substan- 
tially that  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike  by  Mr.  Hays, 
although  they  were  given  some  concessions  not  originally 
contemplated. 

In  general,  however,  the  year  was  free  from  railway  labor 
disturbances.  There  were  various  strike  votes,  but  they  were 
usually  followed  by  some  form  of  mediation  or  arbitration, 
which  resulted  in  peaceable  settlement.  Among  the  arbitra- 
tions were  those  between  the  Illinois  Central  and  its  teleg- 
raphers; between  the  Chicago  lines  and  their  switchmen  be- 
longing to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  also 
with  their  switchmen  belonging  to  the  Switchmen's  Union; 
between  the  western  roads  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen 
and  Enginemen;  between  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  its  train- 
men; between  the  New  York  Central  and  its  conductors  and 
brakemen;  etc.  All  the  arbitrations  resulted  in  the  employees 
being  given  less  than  they  asked  for  and  more  than  the  rail- 
ways thought  they  were  entitled  to. 

The  trainmen  on  the  eastern  lines  started  out  with  the  de- 
termination of  getting  their  wages  standardized  instead  of 
having  them  on  different  bases  on  the  different  roads.  They 
were    in   a   very    large    measure    successful.      They    first    de- 
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manded  advances  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  had  a 
combination  of  wages  almost  as  high  as  those  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania, higher  than  on  most  eastern  roads,  and  a  strong 
labor  organization.  The  mediation  by  Chairman  Knapp,  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  Labor  Commis- 
sioner Neill  resulted  in  advances  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  subsequently  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  scale,  with  slight 
differences  on  different  roads  owing  to  differences  in  condi- 
tions, was  adopted  on  most  of  the  eastern  lines.  As  the  year 
closes,  the  railways  have  just  got  another  of  their  wage  troubles 
settled.  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  sought 
very  large  advances  on  61  western  railways.  The  managers 
offered  them  advances  varying  from  7}^  to  14J^  per  cent., 
averaging  about  9J4  per  cent.  Their  proposition  was  re- 
jected and  a  strike  vote  was  taken.  The  managers  then 
asked  for  mediation  under  the  Erdman  act,  which  resulted  in  a 
settlement  under  which  the  roads  gave  aggregate  advances  of 
10.1  per  cent. 

The  net  results  are  that  railway  labor  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  is  now  receiving  higher  wages  than  ever  before. 
There  have  been  as  yet,  however,  no  indications  that  it  will 
give  more  or  better  work  in  return. 

The  courts  during  the  year  have  rendered  a  number  of  de- 
cisions which  tend  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Perhaps  the  most  important  were 
those  in  the  case  of  the  commission  against  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, involving  the  question  of  distribution  of  cars,  and  in  the 
Missouri  river  rate  cases.  The  court  in  the  former  case  up- 
held the  order  of  the  commission  in  language  which  led 
many  to  think  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  any  orders 
issued  by  the  commission  in  performance  of  its  administra- 
tive duties,  unless  their  effect  would  be  practically  to  confis- 
cate the  property  of  the  railway  or  railways  affected.  In 
the  Missouri  river  rate  cases  the  commission  had  ordered 
the  proportions  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers 
of  the  through  class  ratts  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
Missouri  river  reduced  on  the  ground  that  the  through  rate 
should  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  Mississippi  river  plus  the  locals  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Missouri  river.  It  had  made  a  sim- 
ilar order  regarding  rates  from  the  seaboard  to  Denver.  The 
railways  attacked  these  orders  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
mission had  e.xceeded  its  power.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
against  the  roads,  without,  however,  clearly  defining  the 
commission's  powers  or  holding  that  the  rates  fi.xed  by  it 
were  reasonable  in  themselves.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  decision  in  the  car  distribution  case  was  written  by 
Justice  White,  who  has  just  been  appointed  Chief  Justice, 
while  Justice  White  dissented  from  the  majority  opinion  in 
the  Missouri  river  rate  case.  While  the  effect  of  these  de- 
cisions is  to  indicate  that  the  commission  has  more  power 
than  the  counsel  of  the  railways  thought  it  had,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  have  made  any  clearer  just  what  the  e.xtent  of 
its  power  over  rates  and  service  is. 

The  commission  has  rendered  a  number  of  important  de- 
cisions during  the  year.  The  most  important  were  those  in 
the  so-called  Pacific  coast  cases,  in  which  extensive  reduc- 
tions to  points  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific 
coast  were  ordered.  While  the  commission  held  that  the 
rates  to  such  points  as  Spokane,  Wash.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  are  unreasonable  and  indicated 
that,  generally  speaking,  they  ought  to  be  reduced  about  20 
per  cent.,  it  did  not  require  that  the  reductions  be  made  at 
once,  but  directed  the  roads  to  make  a  check  showing  what 
their  earnings  are  under  the  rate*  now  in  effect  and  what 
they  would  be  if  the  commission's  rulings  were  complied 
with.  The  roads  have  been  making  this  check.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  result  will  be  extensive  reductions  in  rates  in 
the  West.  It  now  seems  not  improbahic,  however,  that  an- 
other result  will  be  advances  in  many  of  the  rates  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 


In  April  the  commission  held  that  the  rates  of  the  Pull- 
man Company  were  unreasonable  and  that  the  company 
should  make  some  reductions  in  the  rates  for  lower  berths 
and  should  establish  a  differential  between  the  rates  for  up- 
per and  lower  berths.  Chairman  Knapp  and  Commissioner 
Harlan  dissented.  The  order  of  the  commission  applied  only 
to  rates  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  and  between  points  in 
the  Northwest.  The  Pullman  Company  got  a  hearing,  and 
announced  when  the  commission  convened  in  Chicago  to 
hold  it  that  the  company  had  decided  to  make  quite  substan- 
tial reductions  in  rates  for  lower  berths  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  to  establish  a  differential  between  upper  and  lower 
berths  which  would  make  the  upper  berths  about  20  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  lowers.  The  commission  has  announced 
that  it  has  tentatively  accepted  the  reductions  proposed  by 
the  Pullman  Company.  The  net  reduction  will  be,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  commission,  about  $1,500,000  annually. 

The  signal  engineers  of  the  railways  have  made  marked 
progress  during  the  past  year,  not  so  much  in  new  inventions  as 
in  more  complete  and  intelligent  utilization  of  improved  features 
already  known  and  pretty  well  tried.  Improvements  have  been 
made  in  electric  interlocking  machines.  The  use  of  track  circuit 
locking,  both  route  locking  and  approach  locking,  has  been  used 
extensively.  The  use  of  signals  worked  by  electric  motors,  at 
plants  where  the  switches  are  worked  mechanically,  by  hand 
power,  is  now  general  and  is  common  for  home  signals  as  well 
as  for  distant  signals.  The  use  of  alternating  currents  for  track 
circuits  wherever  there  is  any  danger  from  stray  currents  is  now 
considered  a  necessity.  The  top-post  signal  mechanism  has  found 
increasing  favor. 

The  introduction  of  automatic  block  signals  on  single-track 
lines  has  increased,  and  this  increase  seems  likely  to  continue. 
Theoretical  disadvantages  connected  with  the  use  of  automatic 
signals  on  single  track  appear  to  be  outweighed  by  thcincrease 
in  the  capacity  of  the  railway  that  is  made  possible,  and  by  other 
advantages.  Moreover,  the  manufacturers  and  the  maintainers 
have  both  so  improved  their  work  that  those  failures  of  signals 
which  delay  trains  and  cause  other  annoyances  are  less  frequent 
than  in  former  years.  This  greatly  helps  the  progress  of  auto- 
matic signaling  on  single-track. 

The  influence  of  the  signal  engineer  in  the  operating  depart- 
ment seems  to  be  increasing.  In  former  years  his  work  has  in 
many  cases  seemed  to  fail  of  adequate  appreciation,  but  this  con- 
dition happily  is  passing  away. 

The  electric  interurban  railways  are  beginning  to  pay  attention 
to  block  signals,  and  one  of  them,  the  Illinois  Traction  System, 
has  announced  its  intention  of  having  its  whole  line  signaled. 
Disastrous  collisions  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  elsewhere  have  im- 
pressed this  plain  lesson,  which  has  been  for  so  many  years 
neglected.  One  electric  road  in  the  state  of  Washington  has  in- 
troduced not  only  automatic  block  signals  but  automatic  train 
stops,  as  recently  noticed  in  these  columns. 

Over  4,000  miles  of  new  road  were  built  during  the  year,  which 
is  fully  up  to  expectations.  The  greater  part  of  this  mileage 
was  on  new  lines  or  extensions  on  which  work  had  been  begun 
in  the  previous  year ;  projects  decided  on  during  1910,  either  new 
roads  or  extensions  of  old  ones,  have  been  limited  to  only  the 
most  pressing  needs. 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  personnel  of  railway  presi- 
dents took  place  during  the  year.  Daniel  Willard  became 
president  oi  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  succeeding  Oscar  G.  Mur- 
ray; Darius  Miller  became  president  of  the  Burlington,  suc- 
ceeding George  R.  Harris;  Edwin  T.  Lamb  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Norfolk  Southern;  Fairfax  Harrison  was  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  succeed- 
ing Ira  G.  Rawn,  deceased;  John  F.  Stevens  succeeded 
George  B.  French  as  president  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle;  W.  A.  Gardner  was  elected  president  oi  the  Chicago 
&  North-Wcstcrn,  succeeding  Marvin  Hughitt.  who  was 
made  chairman  of  the  board;  G.  G.  Lacy  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  St,  Joseph  &  Grand  Island;  I.niiu<  Tuftle  retired 
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frum  tin-  prcsitlciuy  i>(  tin-  itostmi  &  M;iinc  anil  was  »uc- 
ccctlcd  by  I'liarlcs  S.  Mcllcii,  also  president  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford;  J.  T.  Haralian  will  soon  re- 
tire from  the  presidency  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  will  be 
Muieeded  by  Charles  H.  Markhain;  William  T.  Noonan  was 
elected  president  of  the  Huflfalo,  Rochester  &  I'ittsburKh;  H. 
Ci.  llel/ler  was  elected  |)resident  of  the  Chicago  St  VVrslcrii 
Indiana;  ami  !•'.  H.  Sheldon  was  elected  president  of  the 
Kanawha  &  Michigan,  succeeding  Nicholas  Monsarrat,  de- 
ceased. 

The  railway  year  was  niarrcd  by  two  bad  scandals.  One 
was  the  alleRcd  defrandinR  of  the  Chicago  &  Western  In- 
diana out  of  about  $S.S().000  by  its  former  president  and  real 
estate  agent,  and  a  CMiicago  real  estate  dealer.  The  other 
was  the  defrauding  of  the  Illinois  Central  out  of  amounts 
estimated  at  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  by  a  conspiracy  be- 
tween certain  of  its  operating  officers  and  certain  car-repair 
concerns.  Disgraceful  as  these  things  are,  they  suggest,  not, 
as  many  people  think,  that  wholesale  dishonesty  is  charac- 
teristic of  railway  management,  but  ratiicr  that  dishonesty  in 
the  railway  business  is  very  uncommon.  The  number  of 
cases  where  railways  have  been  robbed  of  considerable 
amounts  by  trusted  officers  and  employees  has  been  very 
small  when  one  considers  the  magnitude  of  tiic  railway  bus- 
iness in  this  country  and  the  enormous  sums  of  money  that 
annually  pass  through  the  treasuries  of  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

While  the  record  of  the  year  1910  cannot  be  said  to  be  any- 
where near  entirely  satisfactory,  it  is  believed  that  railway 
men  have  reason  to  enter  on  the  year  1911  rather  hopefully. 
In  the  first  place,  railway  management,  after  having  gone 
through  the  crucible  of  public  agitation  for  some  five  years, 
is  now  on  a  higher  plane  and  better  entitled  to  public  confi- 
dence and  co-operation  than  ever  before.  As  has  already 
been  said,  one  of  the  results  of  the  hearings  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  been  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic and  press  regarding  railway  matters  as  they  never  before 
have  been  educated.  Everyone  who  talks  much  with  those 
outside  the  railway  business  or  reads  the  newspapers  and 
the  magazines  much  must  have  noted  evidences  of  declining 
popular  hostility  and  of  increasing  popular  understanding  of 
railway  needs  and  friendliness  toward  railway  enterprise. 
The  railways  are  a  long  way  yet  from  occupying  the  place  in 
public  esteem  that  they  desire  and  merit.  But  in  view  of 
what  already  has  been  accomplished,  both  in  putting  the  man- 
agement on  a  higher  plane  and  in  creating  a  more  favorable 
public  sentiment,  there  seems  good  ground  to  expect  that  the 
long  struggle  to  establish  proper  relations  between  the  roads 
and   the   public  will   ultimately  be   fairly  successful. 


RECEIVERSHIPS     AND     FORECLOSURE     SALES. 

THERE  were  seven  roads  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  in 
1910,  the  most  important  one  being  the  Buffalo  &  Susque- 
hanna. This  property  had  been  financed  largely  by  Fisk  &  Robin- 
son of  New  York,  and  when  Fisk  &  Robinson  placed  their  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  it  became  necessary  to  place  the  Buffalo 
&  Susquehanna  also  in  a  receiver's  hands.  H.  I.  Miller  was 
appointed  receiver.  The  other  small  roads  that  Fisk  &  Robin- 
son had  been  interested  in  were  in  such  shape  as  to  make  re- 
ceiverships unnecessary.  It  will  be  noted  by  examination  of  the 
accompanying  tables  that  even  a  smaller  mileage  of  roads  were 
put  in  receivers'  hands  in  1910  than  in  1909,  although  there 
was  two  more  roads  this  year  than  the  year  before. 

The  Delaware  &  Eastern  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
following  the  failure  of  the  bankers  who  had  been  financing  the 
road;  the  road  having  failed  to  earn  its  operating  expenses  for 
some  time  previous. 

The  Bartlett-Florence,  an  H-mile  road,  running  from  Bartlett, 
Tex.,  to  Jarrell,  was  put  in  the  hands  of  S.  W.  Brown  as  re- 
ceiver in  August. 


C.  C.  Murphy  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  New  Mexico 
Central  in  January. 

F.  W.  Matthews  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  lO-milc  San 
Antonio  &  Rio  (Jrandc. 

As  noted  in  the  article  on  (Jh.ingcs  in  Railway  Ownership 
and  Control,  the  Savannah  Valley  Railroad  was  sold  to  the 
I'.rinson  Railway,  but  apjiarcntly  not  under  foreclosure  of  any 
mortgage. 

VV'illi.am  Bird  was  appointed  on  December  27,  temporary  re- 
ceiver of  the  Alhia  &  Ccntcrvillc,  a  24-milc  road,  running  from 
.Mbia,  Iowa,  to  Ccntcrvillc. 

In  the  following  table,  which  shows  receiverships  established 
in  1910,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  At  the 
time  of  the  sale  of  control  of  the  Hocking  Valley  to  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  minority  stockholders,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  this  control  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  applied  to 
the  state  courts  of  Ohio  for  a  receiver,  and  the  application 
was  granted;  but  an  injunction  was  issued  immediately  by  the 
federal  court  preventing  the  receiver  from  taking  possession 
of  the  property,  and  the  state  courts'  action  was  later  overruled. 


Rfceiversiiips   Established   in    1910. 
Funded 

debt. 

$78,000 

17,568,000 

1,234,500 

5,702,000 

2,500,000 


Railway.  Mileage. 

Bartlett-Florence    II 

*I5ufTaIo  &  Susquehanna  Railway  361 

Delaware  &  Eastern    46 

Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines  &  So..    167 

New  Mexico  Central 116 

San  Antonio  &  Rio  Grande 10 

Albia   &    Centcrville 24 


Stock. 

$25,000 
14,000,000 

720,000 
6,700,000 
2,500,000 


400,000 


735     $27,082,500     $24,345,000 


*The  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Railroad,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Railway,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  same  receiver  as  the  Railway.  Mileage,  funded 
debt.,  etc.,  is  combined  mileage,  funded  debt,  etc.,  of  the  two  companies. 

The  number,  mileage  and  capitalization  of  the  railwavs  that 
have  failed  since  1875  are  as  follows: 


Summary  of  Receiverships  for  35  Years. 


Year. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 


1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


.of 

Bonds 

ads. 

Miles. 

an.,  stocks. 

42 

6,662 

$467,000,000 

38 

3,637 

220,294,000 

27 

2,320 

92.385,000 

12 

1,102 

39,367,000 

13 

885 

140,265,000 

5 

110 

3,742,000 

12 

912 

39.074,000 

11 

1,990 

108,470,000 

37 

11.038 

714,755,000 

44 

8.836 

385,460,000 

13 

1,799 

70,346,000 

9 

1,046 

90,318,000 

22 

3,270 

186.814,000 

22 

3,803 

99,664,000 

26 

2,963 

105,007,000 

26 

2,159 

84,479,000 

36 

10,508 

357,692,000 

74 

29,340 

1,781,046,000 

38 

7,025 

395,791,000 

31 

4,089 

369,075,000 

34 

5,441 

275,597,000 

18 

1,537 

92,909,000 

18 

2,069 

138,701,000 

10 

1,019 

52,285,000 

16 

1,165 

78,234,000 

4 

73 

1.627.000 

s 

278 

5,835,000 

9 

229 

18,823,000 

8 

744 

36,069,000 

10 

3,593 

176,321,000 

6 

204 

55,042,000 

7 

317 

13,585,000 

24 

8,009 

596,359,000 

5 

859 

78,095,000 

' 

735 

51,427,500 

Total,    35    years...  719  129,233  $7,421,953,500 

Although  there  were  18  roads  sold  under  foreclosure  in  1910 
as  compared  with  12  in  1909,  the  mileage  in  1910  was  less  than 
half  the  mileage  sold  in  1909;  in  other  words,  most  of  the  more 
important  roads  forced  into  receiverships  in  the  financial  de- 
pression of  1908  had  gotten  their  affairs  straightened  out  and 
passed  through  reorganization  before  the  beginning  of  1910. 
The  small  roads  had  taken  longer  to  straighten  out  their  affairs. 
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The  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal,  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie, 
the  .\nn  .\rbor  and  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  receivers,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  progress 
made  in  1910  toward  reorganization  or  foreclosure  sale  for  any 
definite  plans  to  be  made  public.  The  18  roads  that  were  sold 
under  foreclosure  in  1910  had  a  total  mileage  of  1,100,  with 
$42,639,059  funded  debt  outstanding  and  $51,021,050  stock  out- 
standing. Taking  the  roads  up  roughly  in  order  of  their  import- 
ance, the  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  was  sold  in  January  to 
representatives  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  finances  of  the 
company  were  reorganized  and  a  new  company— the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Chicago  Terminal— was  formed,  this  company  issuing 
its  securities  in  exchange  for  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  se- 
curities; the  B.  &  O.,  of  course,  retaining  control. 

The  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  was  bought  in  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  of  Indiana  for  $5,200,000;  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana  being  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio.  The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  C.  C.  &  L.  was  paid 
off  from  the  purchase  price  received  from  the  C.  &  O.,  and  a 
new  $50,000,000  mortgage  was  authorized,  of  which  $8,200,000 
bonds  are  to  be  issued  at  present. 

The  two  Walsh  roads— the  Southern  Indiana  and  the  Chicago 
Southern — were  sold  to  a  new  company— the  Chicago,  Terre 
Haute  &  Bedford— which  issued  $6,500,000  income  4  per  cent, 
bonds;  $5,500,000  stock;  left  undisturbed  $7,537,000  first  mort- 
gage 4  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Southern  Indiana,  and  authorized 
$20,000,000  first  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds. 

The  Wisconsin  &  Michigan  was  sold  in  February  for  taxes, 
the  selling  price  being  $67,990.  which,  it  is  understood,  just  about 
covered  taxes  and  interest. 

The  Altoona  &  Beech  Creek  was  sold  for  $15,100  to  A.  H. 
Davis. 

The  Berkeley  Springs  &  Potomac,  which  is  a  six-mile  line, 
operated  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  was  sold  under  foreclosure 
to  the  B.  &  O.,  the  sale  being  a  formality  to  perfect  the  title. 

The  Cincinnati,  Bluffton  &  Chicago  was  ordered  sold  De- 
cember 5. 

The   Manistique   Railway  was  sold  to  the  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Duluth  &  North  Minnesota. 
The  Mt.  .Airy  &  Eastern  was  sold  for  $20,000. 
The  Rio  Grande  Railroad  was  sold  to  a  representative  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 

The  Savannah,  Augusta  &  Northern  was  sold  to  W.  J.  Oliver, 
who  held  a  contractor's  lien  on  the  property. 

The  Sebasticook  &  Moosehead  was  sold  in  June.  The  Guar- 
dian Savings  &  Trust  Co.  of  Cleveland  had  90  per  cent,  of  the 
outstanding  bonds  deposited  with  it,  but  these  securities  were 
withdrawn. 

The  Sparks  Western  was  sold  to  the  Georgia  &  Florida  for 
$100,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  foreclosure  sales  in  1910,  no 
account  being  taken  of  sales  other  than  foreclosure  or  of  sales 
of  electric  roads.  The  Pittsburgh,  Summerville  &  Clarion  is 
now  shown  in  the  table,  because,  apparently,  although  sold  to 
G.  W.  Mageath  and  associates,  the  sale  was  not  a  foreclosure  sale. 
Foreclosure  .Salbs  in  1910  op  Steam   Roads. 

Funded 
Railway  Mileage. 

Altoona   &   Beech   Creek 16 

Berkeley    Spring?   &   Potomac...        6 
Chicago,   Cincinnati   &   Louisville  285 

Chicago    Southern     114 

Chicago   Terminal    Transfer 101 

Cincinnati.  BliifTton  ft  Chicago..      SJ 

ManiMique    Railway    73 

Mt.   Airy  &  Eastern 19 

Quakertown  &  F.aMern 

Parral   &    Durangn    65 

Piltuh.,  Summerville  &  Clarion..     21 

Rio    Grande    Railroad 25 

Savannah,  Augusta  &  Northern.      25 

Sflbaiticnnk    ft    Moosehead 16 

Southern     Indiana     233 

Sparks    Western 15 

Wisconsin   ft    Michigan IJ5 

I. too     $43,639,059     $51,021,050 


debt. 

Stock. 

$99,600 

30,000 

$6,170,000 

4,206.000 

3.790,000 

1,500,000 

16.239,000 

30,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,125.000 

115,000 

150,000 

30,059 

24.250 

7  J. S, 000 

1 ,000,000 

500.000 

500,000 

44.000 

255,200 

380,000 

100,000 

180.000 

I0.74'),000 

11.000,000 

2,401.000 

95 1 ,000 

Following  is  the   record   taken   from   our   files   of   foreclosure 
sales  since  1875 : 

Slmmarv  of  Foreclosure  Sales  ix  35  Ye.\rs. 
No.  of 
Year.  roads. 

1876 30 


1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1903. 
1906. 
1907., 
1908., 
1909.. 
1910.. 


Total,     35     years.  .  . 


54 
48 
65 
31 
29 
16 
18 
15 
22 
45 
31 
19 
25 
29 
21 
28 
25 
42 
52 
58 


Miles. 

3,840 

3,875 

3,906 

4,909 

3,775 

2,617 

867 

1,354 

710 

3,156 

7,687 

5,478 

1,596 

2,930 

3.825 

3.223 

1,922 

1,613 

5,643 

12,831 

13,730 

6,675 

6,054 

4.294 

3.477 

1,139 

693 

555 

524 

679 

262 

114 

138 

2,629 

1,100 

117.830 


Bonds 

and  stocks. 

$217,848,000 

198,984,000 

311,631,000 

243,288,000 

263,882,000 

137.923,000 

63,426.000 

47,100,000 

23,504,000 

278,394,000 

374,109,000 

328,181,000 

64,535,000 

137,815,000 

182,495.000 

169,069,000 

95,898,000 

79,924,000 

318,999,000 

761,791,000 

1,150,377.000 

517.680.000 

252.910,000 

267,534,000 

190.374,000 

85,808.000 

39.788,000 

15,885.000 

28,266,000 

20,307,000 

10.400,000 

13,777,000 

2,547,000 

250,033,000 

93,660,10" 

$7,240,162,109 


AGREEMENT      BETWEEN      WESTERN      RAILWAYS      AND     LOCO- 
MOTIVE    ENGINEERS. 

A  S  noted  in  our  news  columns  the  controversy  between  the 
**  western  railways  and  their  locomotive  engineers  regarding 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  was  settled  by  an  agree- 
ment reached  on  December  24.  The  settlement  finally  reached 
differs  so  very  little  from  the  proposition  made  by  the  railway 
managers  on  November  7  that  it  is  clear  it  might  easily  have 
been  effected  without  the  resort  to  a  strike  vote  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  the  railway  managements.  It  seemed  inevitable 
that  the  settlement,  whether  effected  by  strike,  mediation  or 
arbitration,  ultimately  would  be  substantially  on  the  basis  pro- 
posed by  the  railway  managers,  for  the  offer  made  was  the 
greatest  in  both  percentage  and  money  ever  tendered  to  ?  labor 
organization  in  the  history  of  western  railways;  and  also  because 
the  managers  clearly  indicated  that  if  the  employees  would  with- 
draw their  demands  for  certain  rules  they  would  give  their,  addi- 
tional advances  in  wages  which  would  have  made  their  proposi- 
tion only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  less  than  the  advance  finally 
agreed  on.  The  prolonging  of  the  controversy  was  entirely  due 
to  manifestations  of  self-seeking  ambition  by  certain  of  the  labor 
leaders,  which,  it  is  believed,  have  not  tended  to  strengthen 
them  with  their  organization. 

One  of  the  three  principal  points  in  controversy  was  the 
demand  of  the  men  for  double  pay  for  running  Mallet  locomo- 
tives. This  type  of  engine  is  now  in  use  on  eight  of  the  sixty- 
one  railways  concerned.  It  was  claimed  by  the  managers  that 
the  care  and  skill  required  in  handling  Mallets  is  no  greater 
than  in  handling  locomotives  of  smaller  size,  because  their 
reverse-levers,  sand-lcvcrs,  bell-ringers,  etc.,  are  operated  by  air 
power,  and  so  simply  that  they  could  be  manipulated  by  a  child. 
They  have  other  labor-saving  devices,  such  as  driving-box 
lubricatcr,  water  pressure  to  cool  hot  bearings,  Walschaerts  out- 
.sidc  valve  gear,  and  some  minor  improvements.  There  is  some 
additional  responsibility  connected  with  the  operation  of  one  of 
these  l.irge  engines,  and  the  r.iitways  invariably  have  taken  this 
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into  c«)nsnlfi;iti(>n  ami  iiiailc  Mil)sl.iiilial  ililtrrciiti.ils  in  ilir  lan-s 
of  pay  oil  till-Ill.  To  Ko  fiirtlicr  than  lliis,  as  llic  cuk'""'  ">«--n 
.Iciiiaiulcfl,  ami  pay  almost  twiic  as  IiIkIi  waRos  on  Mallets  an  on 
t.ilicr  (riiKlit  tiiKim''*.  would  tiiid  to  make  futile  the  cllorts  of 
the  railroads  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation. 

It  is  constantly  necossary  in  the  present  state  of  the  rate  con- 
troversy for  evuii  the  most  honest  and  well-intentioned  of  railway 
men  to  keep  in  mind  the  effects  of  his  actions  on  puhlic  feeling 
and  to  avoid  doiiiK  anytliiiiK  that  will  in  the  slifihtest  seem  like 
wilful  e\travaKaiice.  Therefore,  in  concedinR  the  euKinc  men  a 
diflrereiitial  amouiitiiiK  to  an  increase  of  approximately  IS  per  cent, 
for  Mallet  type  locomotives  the  managers  seem  to  have  K<>nc  as 
far  in  the  interest  of  harmony  as  circumstances  justify;  farther, 
indeed. 

A  secoiul  important  |ioiiit  in  controversy  was  the  rcKulalion 
of  pay  for  preparatory  time,  this  heing  the  period  intc-vening 
between  the  time  the  men  arc  required  to  report  for  duty  and 
that  set  for  the  departure  of  their  trains,  usually  30  minutes. 
During  this  period  the  engine  man  is  required  to  look  over  and 
oil  the  locomotive  and  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  in  proper  condi- 
tion to  make  the  trip.  The  brotherhood  demanded  compensation 
for  this  time. 

While  recognizing  fully  the  equity  of  paying  tlicin  for  all 
lime  worked,  the  managers  insisted  this  30  minutes  has  always 
been  included  in  what  consitutes  a  day's  work.  One  hundred 
miles  or  less,  ten  hours  or  less,  entitle  engineers  to  a  day's  pay 
for  any  trip  or  run  consisting  of  100  miles  or  less,  completed 
within  ten  hours'  time ;  if  over  100  miles  are  run,  or  more  than 
ten  hours  used,  the  additional  mileage  or  hours  are  paid  for  at 
the  same  rate.  If  a  trip  of  less  than  100  miles  consumes  more 
than  ten  hours,  overtime  is  paid  for  all  time  used  to  complete  the 
trip  in  excess  of  ten  hours.  This  basis  of  computing  a  day's 
work  and  overtime  has  been  maintained  for  many  years,  and 
there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  western  managers  to 
change  it.  They  insist  that  for  a  trip  of  100  miles  or  less — for 
which  the  engineer  reports  for  duty,  for  example,  at  7  a.  m.  for 
a  train  which  is  to  start  at  7.30  a.  m.,  and  which  reaches  its 
destination  and  relieved  him  from  duty  at  5.00  p.  m.,  he  having 
l)cen  on  duty  but  ten  hours  all  told,  including  the  30  minutes  for 
which  preparatory  time  is  now  claimed, — no  compensation  over 
a  day's  pay  should  be  allowed.  If,  however,  the  trip  consumed 
10  hours  and  30  minutes,  the  managers  were  willing  to  pay  for 
preparatory  time.  To  allow  for  preparatory  time  when  the 
maximum  hours  in  a  day's  work  were  not  put  in,  seemed  unrea- 
sonable. 

In  other  trades  a  day's  work  is  so  many  hours,  after 
which  overtime  at  the  rate  of  time,  time  and  a  half  or  double 
time,  according  to  the  urgency  and  nature  of  the  work,  is  al- 
lowed ;  rarely,  if  ever,  is  overtime  allowed  until  the  total  hours 
constituting  a  day's  work  have  been  put  in.  The  locomotive 
runner  may  and  frequently  does  complete  his  trip  within  from 
three  to  seven  hours,  when  he  is  the  gainer  of  several  hours' 
time  which  can  be  devoted  to  his  own  use  for  either  rest  or 
recreation. 

A  third  point  in  controversy  arose  through  demands  of  the 
men  that  their  organization  be  given  seniority  rights  on  motor 
cars;  and  on  this  the  managers  granted  the  demand  of  the  men, 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  This  was  a  matter  properly  to  be  handled 
by  the  individual  roads,  as  motor  cars  are  in  use  on  but  five  or 
six  of  the  railways  represented,  and  about  half  of  them  are  on 
a  single  system.  Locomotive  enginemen  ordinarily  get  experi- 
ence first  as  roundhousemen  or  mechanics;  second,  as  locomo- 
tive firemen;  third,  as  runners  of  switching  engines;  fourth,  on 
freight  trains,  and,  lastly,  on  passenger  trains.  On  reaching  the 
last  stage  an  engineman  is,  or  should  be,  as  competent  to  handle 
a  locomotive  in  passenger  service,  as  experience  in  all  branches 
and  under  all  conditions  of  the  service  will  make  him;  but  he 
will  not  necessarily  be  qualified  for  service  on  a  gasoline  motor 
car. 

The   gasoline    motor    car    is    propelled    by    an    internal    com- 


l.tiMr.ii  ciiv-iiic-  finite  ihfTcreni  in  <  Musirurtion  and  principle  from 
a  Htcatn  locoiiiDlivc.  To  qualify  for  service  ait  a  nioiortnan  one 
must  c(|uip  himself  with  a  knowlcd((c  of  a  power  diffcrinK 
entirely  from  steam;  and  after  Kettinx  a  Mipcrficial  knowledge 
of  a  gasoline  motor  a  locomotive  ciiKincr  muiit  have  week*, 
po.ssihiy  months,  service,  to  give  him  cmoukIi  practical  experience 
and  undcrstandinn  of  it«  po.ssibilitics  and  limitationt  to  be 
ciitriisterl  with  its  operation  in  regular  service.  During  this 
time  iii:iny  faihireii  and  breakdowns  must  be  expected,  with  con- 
sequent interriiptirjiis  to  busine.ss,  inconvenience  to  the  public, 
and  loss  and  censure  to  the  railway  companies.  A  man  specially 
trained  as  a  motorman  has  naturally  the  same  interest  in  his 
own  success  as  one  trained  as  a  locomotive  runner,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  more  vital  interest  in  his  occupation,  as,  unlike  the  brother- 
hood engineer,  he  cannot  fall  back  on  the  locomotive,  after  a 
short  service  on  the  motor  car,  at  the  very  time  when  his  knowl- 
edge of  motor  cars  is  just  beginning  to  be  of  value  to  the 
company,  and  simply  because  the  work  does  not  appeal  to  him 
and  the  novelty  of  running  a  new  machine  has  worn  oflf. 

It  cannot  be  argued,  of  course,  that  a  locomotive  engine  runner 
who  fully  qualifies  himself  for  the  service  cannot  advantageously 
be  used  as  a  motorman.  The  real  trouble  arises  out  of  his  right 
under  the  agreement  to  relinquish  at  will  a  service  in  which  he 
has  had  experience  to  a  brother  locomotive  engineman  who, 
though  he  may  have  done  what  he  could  to  qualify  for  the 
service,  still  lacks  the  practical  experience  which  is  essential  in 
any  occupation  before  efficiency  is  possible.  Past  results  show 
more  reliable  and  economical  operation  and  fewer  casuaUies  and 
breakdowns  with  the  specially  trained  and  experienced  motormen 
than  with  the  locomotive  engineer. 

Seniority  rights  of  conductors,  brakemen,  switchmen  engi- 
neers and  firemen  have  not  in  the  past  been  interchangeable, 
although  after  a  year  or  more  of  experience  each  may  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  other,  and  in  an  emergency 
might  act  temporarily  for  each  other,  as  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
ductor relieving  an  engineman,  or  a  brakeman  relieving  a  fireman. 
The  duties  of  conductors  and  brakemen  are  not  materially  dif- 
ferent in  motor  car  and  in  steam  service,  and  no  question  need 
be  raised  between  the  railways  and  organizations  of  these 
employees  regarding  motor  car  operation.  The  situation  regard- 
ing locomotive  enginemen  is,  for  the  reasons  stated,  altogether 
different,  and  it  may  yet  appear  that  the  managers  have  gone  too 
far  in  granting  this  concession  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ending 
a  controversy,  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  had  no  merit  as 
applied  to  this  service. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


Railway  Management  at  Stations.  By  E.  B.  Ivatts.  London:  McCorquo- 
dale  &  Company;  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.  Cloth,  60S 
pages,  S'/i  in.  x  S'/i  in.;  price,  $2.50. 

This  well  known  work,  a  complete  treatise  on  the  duties  of  the 
station  agent,  both  passenger  and  freight,  now  appears  in 
its  fifth  edition.  The  first  edition  was  noticed  in  our 
issue  of  June  26,  1885.  The  book  has  been  adopted  as  one  of 
the  text  books  in  the  examination  of  clerks  on  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish railways.  It  is  written  wholly  from  the  British  standpoint, 
but  it  deals  fully  with  general  principles  and  takes  up  the  most 
minute  details,  so  that  it  contains  much  of  interest  to  American 
readers.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ivatts,  though  his  career  as  a  railway 
ofiicer  was  spent  mostly  in  England,  Ireland  and  India,  was  for 
a  short  time  on  the  old  Buffalo  &  Lake  Huron,  now  a  part  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  so  that  he  is  familiar  with 
American  methods. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Ivatts  does  his  work  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  the  index  to  the  book,  in  small  type, 
fills  30  pages.  There  is  a  glossary  filling  25  pages.  Indeed, 
about  the  only  fault  of  the  book  is  its  extreme  devotion  to  de- 
tail. It  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  severe  tests  to  compel 
a  young  beginner  to  assimilate  it — but  such  a  course  would  pay. 
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The  following  are  answers  to  our  usual  circular  letter  of 
inquiry.  We  classify  them  geographically,  but  have  agreed  in 
each  case  to  protect  the  identity  of  the  writer: 

QUESTION  1.— DO  COMPLAINTS  ABOUT  RATES  COME 
TO  YOU  BASED  ON  THE  COST  TO  THE  ULTIMATE  CON- 
SUMER, OR  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  ARE  THEY  DUE  TO 
RIVALRIES   BETWEEN    DIFFERENT  TRADE   CENTERS? 

Answers  from   Roads  in  Central   West,  and  Trunk  Lines. 

Road  A. — Substantially  all  the  complaints  that  come  to  us  with 
reference  to  rates  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  cost  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  They  bear  almost  wholly  on  the  question  of 
a  fair  and  proper  adjustment  of  rates  as  between  different  trade 
or  industrial  centers.  — President. 

Road  B. — I  do  not  recall  hearing  any  complaints  about  rates 
based  on  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Such  complaints  as 
are  made  are  due  to  rivalries  between  different  trade  centres,  and 
rivalries  between  middlemen  or  other  sellers  of  goods. 

— Chairman. 

Road  C. — We  have  only  a  small  local  road,  and  hear  no  com- 
plaints about  our  road.  — President. 

Road  D. — Very  few  complaints ;  public  seems  to  be  willing  to 
concede  advance.  "  — President. 

Road  E. — I  have  not  yet  heard  any  complaint  from  the  ultimate 
consumer  with   respect  to  freight  rates.  — President. 

Road  F. — I  think  as  a  general  thing  the  objections  to  increases 
in  rates  are  due  to  rivalry  between  the  different  trade  centers, 
and  if  the  adjustment  could  be  kept  as  it  is  there  would  be  very 
little  objection.  — President. 

Road  G. — There  are  practically  no  complaints  about  rates  based 
on  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  They  are  usually  due  to 
rivalries  between  different  trade  centers  or  to  the  competition 
our  patrons  meet  at  the  important  centers  of  distribution. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  H. — Complaints  about  rates  are  due  almost  wholly  to 
competition  between  trade  centers  and  rivalry  among  politicians. 

— President. 

Road  I. — I  think  the  basis  for  most  of  the  complaints  about 
freight  and  passenger  rates  is  a  desire  of  one  locality  to  get  some 
advantage  over  another,  rather  than  any  desire  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  thereby  the  cost  of  various  articles 
transported  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

— General  Superintendent. 

Road  J. — Complaints  are  numerous  and  probably  not  abnor- 
mal, considering  the  great  volume  of  traffic  handled.  None  of 
them  are  from  the  consumer,  but  from  the  manufacturer,  jobber 
or  middleman,  and  are  nearly  all  in  regard  to  relative  rates  be- 
tween the  different  producing  and  jobbing  centers.  Fully  50  per 
cent,  of  the  shippers  feci  that  the  railways — especially  cast  of  the 
Mississippi  river — should  have  better  rates,  and  have  so  ex- 
pressed themselves;  but  a  limited  number  of  people — who  might 
be  classed  as  insurgents — seem  to  control  and  direct  big  com- 
mercial organizations,  and  seem  to  think  it  their  duty  to  oppose 
every  advance.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  recent  advance  in 
the  rates  on  coal  from  Illinois  points  to  Chicago,  which  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 
even  after  their  own  accountants  learned  from  the  books  of  the 
railways  that  the  rates  were  not  remunerative.  This  is  simply 
human  nature,  for  I  never  yet  saw  a  buyer  who  would  volun- 
tarily see  the  price  that  he  paid  for  a  commodity  advanced ;  and 
the  purchaser  of  transportation  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Most  of  them  will  tell  you  that  they  think  railways  are 
entitled  to  an  advance  in  rates,  but  they  will  then  sit  down  to 
prove  to  you  that  their  own  particular  commodity — whether  high 
or  low  class— should   not  be  advanced.  — President. 


East — Answers  to  Question  1. 

Road  A. — Complaints  about  rates  do  not  come  to  us  either 
from  manufacturer  or  consumer ;  nor  have  there  been  public 
meetings,  nor  committees  of  safety,  nor  indignation  meetings 
held  in  any  town  or  community  which  we  serve,  about  rates 
charged  either  for  passenger  or  freight  service.  Where  then 
comes  the  clamor  about  rates,  and  why  do  the  lawyers  who  are 
appearing  before  the  commission  and  protesting  about  increased 
rates  conceal  whom  they  are  representing?  Why  are  not  the 
local  newspapers  along  the  line,  and  published  in  those  com- 
munities where  there  are  factories  and  industries,  filled  with 
items  and  editorials  covering  the  hardships  to  their  factories  and 
industries,  and  giving  accounts  of  meetings  of  employees  and  of 
owners,  all  on  the  subject  of  unjust  rates,  etc.?  I  defy  anyone 
to  produce  any  such  news  items  from  manufacturing  centers  and 
communities.  — Vice-President. 

Road  B. — As  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  our  tonnage  originates 
on  this  line,  and  as  nearly  all  of  it  is  confined  to  limestone  and 
ores,  we  have  had  very  few  complaints    about  rates. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  C. — The  ultimate  consumer  is  apparently  never  taken  into 
consideration  in  movements  for  rate  reductions.      — President. 

Road  D. — In  the  majority  of  cases  complaints  about  rates 
seem  to  be  almost  wholly  based  upon  an  assumed  probability,  or 
possibility,  that,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  the  railway,  ad- 
vances can  be  prevented,  or  reductions  forced.  In  one  instance 
representation  was  made  at  Washington,  by  sundry  lumber  manu- 
facturers, that  a  10  per  cent,  general  advance  in  rates  was  being 
attempted  under  the  filing  of  a  specific  tariff.  The  representation 
was  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  who  passed  it  to  the 
attorney-general,  who  moved,  by  telegraph,  to  request  a  sus- 
pension of  the  operation  of  the  tariff.  The  request  was  promptly 
honored,  conditional  upon  its  being  explained  how  it  could 
legally  be  met.  Transfer  of  the  matter  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  resulted,  and  the  operation  of  the  tariff  was 
suspended  for  some  time.  After  it  was  made  effective  a  record 
was  kept  of  the  effect  upon  the  shippers.  It  appears  to  be  shown 
that,  in  four  months,  they  actually  paid  $1,886.52  less  than  they 
would  have  paid  had  not  the  tariff  been  arranged  for — at  the 
end  of  a  year,  more  or  less,  of  negotiation  and  consideration  by 
traffic  experts.  The  extent  to  which  pressure  at  trade  centers  is 
exerted,  or  attempted,  in  connection  with  transportation  develop- 
ment, on  the  theory  of  public  benefit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state 
or  of  the  nation  at  large,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  changed  by  law, 
or  by  amendments,  decrees  or  decisions.  The  individual  mer- 
chant prefers,  as  a  rule,  not  to  move  to  new  and  changed  condi- 
tions which  are  brought  about  to  help  many  persons,  many  com- 
munities and  many  sections  of  natural  resources  where  there  are 
no  communities.  Being  established,  and  comfortable  as  he  is,  he 
rebels  against  being  disturbed.  He  is  blinded  to  the  good  of  all 
by  selfishness.  — President. 

Road  E. — Complaints  about  rates  seldom  are  based  on  the  cost 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  They  are  very  much  more  frequently 
due  to  rivalries  between  different  trade  centres.  The  freight 
rate  is  usually  a  negligible  factor  in  the  sales  price  of  almost  any 
article,  with  the  exception  of  commodities,  and  the  commodities 
rates  we  all  know  are  very  low.  — Vice-President. 

South — Answers  to  Question  1. 

Road  A.^'Vhc  coiiipl.iiiit  regarding  rates  seem  to  be  largely 
traceable  to  rivalry  between  different  trade  centers  and  not  to 
consumers.  The  majority  of  consumers  with  whom  I  come  in 
contact  are  willing  to  submit  to  increases  in  rates  that  will  justify 
an  increased  service.  — Vice-President. 

Road  C— AH  the  complaints  that  conic  to  us  in  regard  to  rates 
arc  from  parties  who  want  an  advantage  in  rates  over  their 
competitors    in   business.     No  one   ever  bothers   about   the   ulti- 
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inntc  CDiistitncr ;  the  rales  clwirKol  l>y  railways  liavc  hut  littli-  to 
ilii  with  the  jiricrs  piiiil  t>y  the  ultimate  cntiHUiitt-r. 

— (li-iicial  SHl>i-riiitnidfnl. 

A'(i(ir/  /'.  (umplaiiits  of  rales  arc  general  anil  not  sporific. 
'I'licrc  is,  i>f  course,  rivalry  between  different  communities  to 
secure  lower  rates,  hut  the  Rciicr;il  proposition  to  advance  rates 
seems  to  he  an  unpopular  one  wilh  the  public  on  general  prin- 
ciples and  tliroiiKh  ij^norance  of  conditions.    — Vice-President. 

h'lHitl  I:.     N'o  speiilu'  roiiiplaints  have  been  made  as  to  rates, 

— General  M(in(n;er. 

A'cik/  /■'. — There  is  no  united  complaint  in  this  section  of  the 
country  anti  the  individual  complaints  arc  not  based  on  the  cost 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  nor  due  to  rivalry  between  different 
trade  centers,  hut  are  actuated  by  selfish  motives  on  the  part  of 
the  complainant,  who  is  usually  a  manufacturer  or  jobber. 

— General  Manager. 

Road  G. — Complaints  of  rates  arc  in  the  main  induced  by  the 
commercial  rivalry  of  towns,  cities  or  states.  The  ultimate  con- 
sumer manifests  little  or  no  interest,  other  than  that  engendered 
by  those  in  whom  he  may  be  interested,  either  as  a  community  or 
in  business  uniicrtakings.  -Vice-President. 

Southwest — Answers  to  Question  1. 
Road  A. — The  ultimate  consumer  is  a  complainant  from  whom 
wc  hear  very  little.  The  most  numerous  complaints  respecting 
rates  come  from  traffic  men  employed  by  large  corporations  and 
traffic  managers  of  boards  of  trade  and  similar  commercial 
organizations ;  these  latter  have  their  own  jobs  to  struggle  for 
and  their  activities  represent  competition  between  localities  r.i.her 
than  solicitude  for  the  consumer.  Comparatively  few  complaints 
respecting  rates  are  based,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  the  amount 
of  money  represented  by  the  rate,  or  on  the  addition  that  such 
rates  make  to  the  cost  of  a  given  article ;  complaints  arise  prin- 
cipally from  alleged  favoritism  as  between  given  localities,  or 
alleged  favoritism  as  between  one  commodity  and  another,  or 
alleged   poor   train   service.  — Chairman. 

Road  B. — The  ultimate  consumer  makes  very  little  complaint 
about  rates ;  most  of  the  complaints  originate  by  reason  of  rivalry 
between  trade  centers,  — Vice  President. 

Road  C. — Complaints  about  freight  rates  rarely  originate  with 
the  ultimate  consumer.  These  complaints  have  their  origin 
either  in  the  rivalry  between  dififerent  trade  centers  or  between 
individual  wholesale  dealers  and  jobbers.  A  great  many  articles 
which  are  purchased  by  the  actual  consumer  get  practically  the 
same  price  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  such  articles 
make  up  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  to  the  actual  con- 
sumer that  freight  rates,  per  se,  cut  very  little  figure  in  his  ex- 
penditures. The  only  w-ay  this  does  afTect  the  actual  consumer 
is  when  the  dealer  takes  advantage  of  a  slight  increase  in  freight 
rates  to  add  several  times  the  increase  in  freight  rates  to  the 
retail  cost.  — Vice-President. 

Road  D. — Complaints  about  rates  almost  invariably  come  to  us 
on  account  of  rivalry  between  trade  centres,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
from  the  ultimate  consumer.  — General  Manager. 

Road  E. — So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  complaints  do  not 
come  to  us  based  on  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  but  are 
altogether  due  to  rivalries  in  different  trade  centers.  The  com- 
plaints from  the  ultimate  consumer  are  so  few  in  this  section  of 
the  country  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  such  consumer  is 
cither  not  sufficiently  advised  as  to  the  rate  proportioned  to  fix 
responsibility  on  it  for  the  selling  price,  or  else  knows  that  freight 
rates  are  not  to  blame.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  people  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
freight  rate  on  their  products  and  such  an  item  is  too  small  com- 
pared to  the  other  cost  to  be  much  of  a  factor.  All  requests  for 
rate  reductions,  that  is  practically  all,  come  from  the  large  sellers 
and  manufacturers,  and  the  ultimate  consumer  knows  very  little 
about  them.  — Vice-President. 


Kmid  !■.  Ihcrc  lia.s  been  and  i»  now  itumc  scattering  aKilaiion 
.-■Kainst  railway  rates  In  this  locality.  None  of  it,  however,  to 
my  knowlcdKC  has  come  from  the  conitumcr.  It  it  practically  all 
due  to  rivalries  between  different  trade  centers, 

ViccPresidenl. 

West   nnd   Tr.inscontlnent.il — Answers  to   Question   1. 

Road  //.— Compl.iinls  rarely  come  to  us  about  rates  because  of 
the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer;  in  almost  alt  cases  they  arc 
based  on  the  desire  to  obtain  an  advantage  over  a  rival  com* 
mimity,  or  to  remove  an  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  a 
riv.'d  community,  or  to  increase  the  profits,  or  decrease  the  loss, 
in  an  existing  business  by  taking  something  away  from  the  trans- 
portation company.  The  employment  by  many  progressive  cities- 
now  of  an  active  man  makes  it  necessary  for  that  man,  in  order 
to  justify  his  employment,  to  create  more  or  less  disturbance 
and  to  show  that  he  is  needed,  in  order  to  place  the  particular 
community  and  the  business  done  therein  on  a  satisfactory  basis 
with  other  communities.  Rarely  do  wc  have  any  complaints  as 
to  rates  because  of  the  freight  paid  by  the  individual  consumer  of 
merchandise  or  manufactured  articles.  — President. 

Road  B. — On  our  lines,  for  some  time  past,  the  principal  com- 
plaints against  rates  have  been  their  relation  to  each  other,  in- 
volving chiefly  the  exceptions  to  the  hard  and  fast  rule  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  before  its  amend- 
ment. It  may  be  said  also  that,  as  a  rule,  all  complaints  against 
given  rates  are  supported  by  reference  to  other  rates — either  the 
rates  on  other  commodities  or  the  rates  between  other  points — 
out  it  is  not  always  that  these  comparisons  are  founded  upon 
rivalries  between  trade  centers  for  the  same  consuming  territory. 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  very  rare,  in  fact  I  do  not  recall 
a  case,  where  a  complaint  against  rates  is  based  upon  the  cost  to 
the  ultimate  consumer.  — Vice-President. 

Road  C. — Complaints  about  rates  are  almost  wholly  instigated 
by  competition  between  trade  centers.  Cost  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer is  a  favorite  argument  for  reduction  in  rates  whether  ap- 
plicable or  not,  just  as  is  every  other  argument  which  can  be  ad- 
vanced, such  as  higher  intermediate  rates,  cost  of  service,  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  on  the  same  or  some  other  similar  commodity 
elsewhere,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  real  solicitude  for  an  ultimate  consumer 
is  not  in  fact  the  occasion  for  many  of  the  demands  for  reduc- 
tion in  freight  rates.  —Assistant  to  President. 

Road  D. — We  have  practically  no  complaints  of  rates  based  on 
the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  All  are  related  to  competi- 
tion between  the  different  jobbing  or  would-be  jobbing  cities. 

— Vice-Presiden  t. 

Road  E. — Complaints  in  regard  to  freight  rates  in  this  terri- 
tory do  not  come  from  the  consumers,  but  are  due  to  the  rivalry 
betw'een  the  various  trade  centers  and  competition  between  va- 
rious manufacturers  and  supply  men.  The  cost  to  the  consumer 
is  in  but  very  rare  cases  reduced  or  governed  by  freight  rates. 

- — General  Manager. 

Road  F. — I  have  received  very  few,  if  any,  complaints  about 
increase  in  rates;  but  what  agitation  I  have  heard  about  this  sub- 
ject seems  to  be  due  to  rivalries  between  the  different  trade 
centers.  — Vice-President. 

Road  G. — We  seldom,  if  ever,  receive  a  complaint  about  rates 
from  the  ultimate  consumer.  In  almost  all  cases  the  complaints 
grow  out  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  communities  to  secure  some 
advantage  over  places  with  which  they  compete,  or  to  be  put  on 
what  they  regard  as  more  of  an  equality  with  other  trade  cen- 
ters. The  freight  rate  fabric  of  this  country,  as  it  exists  to-day, 
has  been  evolved  out  of  commercial  conditions  as  they  have 
changed  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  half  century.  Under 
it,  some  cities  favored  in  their  geographical  location  have  drawn 
a  somewhat  better  adjustment  of  rates  than  others  not  so  fortu- 
nately situated.  Alany  of  the  latter  class  are  constantly  striving 
to  overcome  their  natural  handicap  at  the  expense  of  the  rail- 
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ways,  usually  by  the  employment  of  traffic  experts,  whose  prin- 
cipal, if  not  sole,  duties  are  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  secur- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  for  the  community  they 
serve.  To  this  element,  and  the  personal  ambitions  of  a  certain 
class  of  politicians,  can  be  attributed  most  of  the  anti-railway 
agitation  in  the  past  four  or  five  years.  The  so-called  ultimate 
consumer  is  little  concerned  with  or  affected  by  freight  rates  ex- 
cept where,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  merchant  seizes  upon  a  slight 
raise  in  the  freight  rate  as  an  excuse  to  increase  his  price  to  the 
purchaser  several  times  that  amount  and  lays  the  whole  advance 
to  higher   freight  rates.  —President. 

Canada — Answers  to  Question  1. 
Road  A. — Complaints  about  rates  originating  with  individual 
shippers  are  very  rare.  I  do  not  recall  any  instances  where  such 
complaints  were  based  on  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  In 
my  opinion,  the  agitation  about  rates  is  kept  up  largely  by  the 
secretaries  or  traffic  managers  of  freight  bureaus,  who,  in  order 
to  justify  the  continuance  of  their  positions  and  payment  of  sal- 
aries, must  keep  up  an  appearance  of  activity,  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  real  necessity  for  it.  I  think  it  will  be  found,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  that  any  increase  in  rates  would  be  ulti- 
mately borne  by  the  consumer  and  not  by  the  shipper,  and  the 
amount  of  such  increased  cost  to  the  consumer  by  reason  of  the 
rate  would  be  so  small  as  to  pass  unnoticed.      —    President. 

iRoad  B. — Any  complaints  in  regard  to  rates  that  are  presented 
to  us  are  generally  owing  to  business  rivalries  between  different 
towns  or  cities.  — General  Manager. 

Mexico — Answers  to  Question  1. 
Road  A. — Practically  all  complaints  about  rates  that  are  pre- 
sented to  us  are  due  to  rivalries  between  different  trade  centers. 

QUESTION  2.— TO  WHAT  EXTENT  ARE  YOUR  RAIL- 
WAY IMPROVEMENTS  OR  EXTENSIONS  WAITING  ON 
THE  DECISION  BY  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION ON  RATE  ADVANCE  CASES?  WHAT  WILL  BE 
THE  EFFECT  ON  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  EXTENSIONS 
IF  THE  COMMISSION  DECIDES  (A)  THAT  ANY  GEN- 
ERAL ADVANCES  ARE  UNREASONABLE:  (B)  THAT 
ONLY  SMALL  ADVANCES  ARE  REASONABLE:  (C)  THAT 
VERY  SUBSTANTIAL   INCREASES   ARE    REASONABLE? 

Central   West  and   Trunk   Lines — Answers  to  Question  2. 

Road  A. — I  do  not  believe  that  the  question  of  the  improve- 
ments or  extensions  this  company  will  make  during  the  coming 
year  depends  in  any  great  degree  upon  the  decision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  the  matter  of  the  rate  advances 
sought  by  our  company  with  others.  -^    President. 

Road  B. — The  roads  with  which  I  am  connected  are  making 
only  unavoidable  improvements  and  extensions  pending  the  de- 
cision by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  rate  ad- 
vance cases.  If  the  commission  should  decide  that  very  substan- 
tial increases  are  reasonable,  tiiere  would  be  a  great  increase  in 
improvements  and  considerable  building  of  extensions.  If  they 
decide  that  only  small  advances  are  reasonable,  or  that  any  gen- 
eral advance  is  unreasonable,  engagements  for  new  work  will  be 
limited  to  what  cannot  be  avoided.  — Chairman. 

Road  C. — V\'e  arc  trying  to  get  ;i(lilitiini.i!  nioncy  In  extend 
our  road,  but  owing  to  general  agitation  have  not  been  able  to 
interest  any  capitalists  in  this  enterprise.  — President. 

Road  D.~-Oi\T  expenditures  will  be  governed  by  our  earnings, 
doing  no  heavy  work.  If  increases  are  allowed  we  can  do 
more  general  repairs.  ^Prcudcnt. 

Road  E.^OwT  budeet  of  iinprr.vcmcnts  for  tlie  year  1911  has 
been  autlmri/cd  and  is  normal  in  amount.  The  decision  in  this 
respect  has  not  been  influenced  by  consideration  of  the  possible 
outcome  of  the  freight  rate  case  now  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  — President, 


Road  F. — I  do  not  think  this  company,  or  any  others,  will 
make  very  extensive  improvements  the  coming  year,  unless  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  makes  a  decision  in  favor  of 
the  increase  in  rates.  — President. 

Road  G. — Improvements  and  extensions  are  suspended  pending 
a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  rate 
advance  cases.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  bare  maintenance 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  safety,  unless  advances  are  conceded 
practically  as  asked  for.  Should  this  latter  conclusion  be  reached 
by  the  commission  we  shall  resume  the  ordinary  course  of  im- 
provements and  extensions,  unless  general  business  conditions 
are  so  seriously  affected  by  this  long  period  of  indecision  as  to 
rates  as  to  continue  or  aggravate  the  present  dullness  in  general 
business.  — Vice-President. 

Road  H. — Our  improvements  and  extensions  will  only  be  af- 
fected by  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  rate  advances  to  such  an  extent  as  those  decisions  may  im- 
pair the  credit  of  the  railways  in  general.  — President. 

Road  I. — Improvements  are  depending  almost  entirely  on  earn- 
ings, and  earnings  are  dependent  in  part  on  advances  in  rates. 
The  prospects  for  an  increase  in  tonnage  are  not  promising; 
therefore,  if  no  advances  can  be  permitted,  or  only  small  ad- 
vances, this  line  will  suffer  as  to  its  physical  condition. 

General  Superintendent. 

Road  J. — There  will  be  no  very  expensive  railway  improve- 
ments this  year,  nor — in  my  opinion — in  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  There  will  be  exceptions  in  localities.  Any  advances  that 
are  made  in  rates  will  probably  be  fully  absorbed  by  increases  in 
expenses.  I  think  railway  development  will  be  checked  for  three 
or  four  years  and  then  will  begin  to  increase  and  perhaps  catch 
up  for  lost  time.  — President. 

East — Answers  to   Question  2. 

Road  A. — Railway  improvements  and  extensions  are  being  held 
in  abeyance  u^itil  the  present  agitation  and  uncertainty  for  the 
future  is  adjusted.  Our  operations  are  upon  the  basis  of  keep- 
ing the  property  safe  and  serviceable,  but  with  no  attempt  at  ex- 
pansion or  extension  while  present  unsettled  conditions  remain. 
If  the  commission  decides  (a)  that  any  general  advances  are  un- 
reasonable, it  will  mean  a  still  greater  effort  at  economy,  and  an 
absolute  stoppage  of  e.xpansion;  (b)  that  only  small  advances 
are  reasonable,  it  will  not  materially  alter  the  situation,  because 
advanced  costs  of  operation  in  wages  to  employees  and  material 
manufactured  and  purchased  by  the  railway  companies  will  more 
than  cat  up  any  such  small  advances;  (c)  that  very  substantial 
increases  are  reasonable,  it  will  seem  to  settle  the  question  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  railways  are  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
return  for  investments  made  and  efforts  put  forth,  and  will  im- 
mediately lead  to  extension  and  expansion  in  the  thought  that  the 
laborer,  being  deemed  worthy  of  his  hire,  is  to  receive  recom- 
pense accordingly.  — Vice-President. 

Road  B. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of  our  traffic  is  pass- 
ing over,  improvements  and  betterments  will  not  be  made  unless 
our  tonnage  is  largely  increased.  — Vice-President. 

Road  C. — Apparently  pretty  much  all  business  is  held  up 
awaiting  the  decision  in  the  rate  case  by  th«  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  .-Vmerican  To- 
bacco Company  cases  by  the  supreme  court.  — President. 

Road  D. — We  are  not  directly  interested  in  these  specific  rate 
hearings.  We  have  always  struggled  along  on  the  theory — what- 
soever the  theory  of  a  shipper,  or  of  all  shippers — that  they  and 
we  are,  beyond  all  power  to  change  the  fact,  partners,  witli  one 
common  interest,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  exceptions  taken 
to  this  until  after  the  governmental  experimenting  with  the  reg- 
ulative struck  in,  and  led  all  hands  to  believe,  apparently,  that 
somehow,  vaguely  — none  of  the  shippers  appear  to  yet  have  any 
dear  idea  of  just  how,  if  at  all  -Washington  aggregations  can 
make  two  and   two  eijual   something   all   the   way  from  4'/^   up. 
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riic    nimf    llu'v    (loii'i,    the    m.i(l<l<'r    tlicy    l)cciiiiu'.    ;iii<l,    it    ln-iiin 
moil-   coiivriiifiil,   llu'V    piiircfd    Id   lake    it   out   of  tlic    railway. 

-  -['resident. 

h'oad  /;'.—  riiis  company,  like  all  otIuTS,  is  going  very  slowly 
with  its  improveimiit  proKraius,  based  more  upon  fear  as  to  the 
luisinrss  outlook  than  the  effect  of  tlie  proposed  rate  increase, 
which,  as  rcRards  this  property,  is  trifling,  only  amounting  to 
25  per  cent,  or  .^0  per  cent,  of  the  recent  wage  increases. 

— Vicc-I'rcsident. 

South — Answers  to  Question   2. 

l\iHid  A. — We  arc  not  spcniling  any  money  that  wc  can  with 
hold  pending  a  dccisi()n  of  the  Interstate  Connncrcc  Commis- 
sion on  the  rate  cases  now  before  them,  (a)  Nothing  more 
than  absolutely  nccess.iry  to  keep  the  property  going  will  be 
spent,  because  of  inability  to  earn  more  than  fixed  charges,  (b) 
Our  expenditures  will  be  curtailed  accordingly,  (c)  A  decided 
impetus  will  be  given  to  railway  expenditures  in  order  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  improved  facilities  and  service. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  D. — The  improvements  contemplated  by  the  company 
are  the  subject  of  very  careful  consideration,  and  only  those 
which  it  is  believed  will  bring  prompt  material  results  in  increas- 
ing earnings  or  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation  will  be  un- 
dertaken. As  to  the  effect  of  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  the  rate  advance  cases  on  our  earnings, 
I  can  answer  only  in  a  general  way  that  advances,  if  allowed, 
will  be  helpful  in  promoting  improvements.      — Vice-President. 

Road  C. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  believe  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  do  what  is  right  in  the  end,  we  are 
going  ahead  with  construction  and  improvements  regardless  of 
their  decisions;  this  applies  to  our  company,  but  other  railways 
are  holding  up  improvements,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  any  company  to  finance  itself  until  the  action  of 
the  commission  has  been  decided.      — General  Superintendent. 

Road  Z?.-— Only  indirectly  are  improvements  and  extensions 
waiting  on  the  decision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  rate  advances.  I  consider  that  should  the  commission  decide 
that  any  general  advance  is  unreasonable,  only  such  improve- 
ments would  be  made  as  were  absolutely  required.  If  they  de- 
cide that  only  small  advances  are  reasonable,  I  think  it  would 
give  the  roads  a  more  hopeful  feeling,  and  might  possibly  have 
the  effect  of  starting  some  improvements  that  are  now  held  in 
abeyance.  If  they  should  decide  that  very  substantial  increases 
are  reasonable,  I  believe  that  it  would  have  the  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  entire  railway  and  trade  situation  throughout  the 
country.  — Vice-President. 

Road  E. — Improveinents  so  far  as  our  line  is  concerned  are  not 
being  withheld  on  account  of  pending  decisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  is  my  opinion  that  any  decision  ren- 
dered by  the  commission  will  be  reasonably  just  and  will  be  ren- 
dered only  after  the  fullest  investigation  of  the  interests  of  all 
concerned.  — General  Manager. 

Road  P. — Practically  all  of  the  important  railway  improve- 
ments and  extensions  in  this  country  are  awaiting  the  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  rate  advance 
cases.  If  the  commission  decides  (a)  that  any  general  advances 
are  unreasonable,  there  will  be  practically  no  improvements  or 
extensions  in  the  South  during  the  coming  year,  or  (b)  that  only 
small  advances  are  reasonable,  then  only  what  is  necessary,  so 
that  the  present  partially  completed  standard  of  work  will  be 
carried  on,  or  (c)  that  very  substantial  increases  are  reasonable, 
I  believe  that  it  will  immediately  result  in  extensive  improve- 
ments and  the  resuming  of  improvements  in  the  South  which 
were  discontinued  during  the  panic  of  1908,  some  very  im- 
portant ones  of  which  exist  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 

— General  Manager. 

Road  G. — Improvements  to  the  extent  of  over  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  deferred  awaiting  a  restoration  of  confidence 


Ml  the  continued  prospcrily  of  the  country.  A  great  part  of  «uch 
improvements  arc  contitigcnt  upon  assured  proupcrily  and  are 
intended  to  provide  faciliticH  and  open  up  new  channcli  of  but* 
iness,  as  well  as  for  economic  operation  and  better  service. 
Sliiidd  it  be  decided  that  any  general  advance  is  unreasonable 
there  woidd  be  no  incentive  other  than  to  do  the  best  {Kjssible 
Willi  present  f;iciliticH,  postponing  all  expenditures  not  fully  ju»- 
lilied  and  demanded  by  existing  conditions.  If  only  small  ad- 
vances are  allowed  this  comlition  wouici  not  materially  change,  as 
the  feeling  of  uncertainty  would  still  remain  a  controlling  factor. 
If  substantial  increases  are  allowed,  ef|uitably  distributed,  confi- 
dence would  be  in  a  measure  restored  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  conditions  prevailing  prior  to  1907  would  be  partially  re- 
sinned, unquestionably  not  to  the  same  extent,  for  some  time 
lo  come,  on  account  of  local  conditions,  such  as  adverse  state 
legislation  and  the  unreasonableness  of  municipalities  brought 
.ibout  by  the  past  few  years  of  baiting  and  agitation  against  the 
railways.  — Vice-President. 

Southwest — Answers  to  Question  2. 

Road  A. — To  no  great  extent.  Certain  additional  mileage 
might  be  bought  or  built  if  the  general  level  of  earnings  were 
high  enough  to  permit  such  use  of  the  enhanced  surplus,  (a)  A 
decided  slowing-up  and  hesitation;  (b)  probably  no  change;  (c) 
ill  the  near  future  an  awakening  of  interest  in  possibilities  of 
acquiring  or  building  further  mileage,  and  in  making  grade 
revisions,  laying  second  track  and  reducing  curvature.  (It 
should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  rate  increases 
asked  by  the  western  roads  relate  to  comparatively  few  com- 
modities, so  that,  after  such  rate  increases  shall  have  been 
granted,  the  western  roads  will  have  to  file,  and  obtain  consent 
for,  additional  increases  before  any  substantial  increase  of  revenue 
will  result.  In  the  East,  the  increases  asked  for  cover  a  very 
wide  range  of  commodities  and,  when  granted,  will  mean  an 
immediate  substantial  general  increase  of  revenue). 

— Chairman. 

Road  B. — We  are  withholding  all  improvements  and  extensions 
— simply  completing  some  work  undertaken  prior  to  proposed 
advances  in  rates.  If  the  advances  are  held  unreasonable,  I  am 
inclined  toward  the  opinion  that  all  betterment  and  construction 
work  will  cease  until  such  time  as  the  diverging  lines  between 
earnings  and  expenses  shall  meet  and  the  revenues  of  the  carriers 
be  retsored,  either  through  advance  in  rates  or  reduction  in  ex- 
penses, the  latter  primarily  meaning  reduced  wages.  If  only  small 
advances  are  permitted,  it  will  undoubtedly  take  carriers  a  year 
or  more  to  re-establish  their  credit.  If  substantial  increases  are 
permitted,  the  tendency  would  be  to  immediately  restore  the 
credit  of  the  carriers ;  this  would  bring  about  improvements  and 
extensions.  — Vice-President. 

Road  C. — Not  only  are  increased  rates  necessary  to  justify  the 
railways  in  extending  their  lines  or  building  new  feeders,  but 
the  increase  ought  to  be  granted  to  enable  roads  to  properly  con- 
serve their  present  lines  in  the  way  of  much  needed  improve- 
ments. — Vice-President. 

Road  D. — We  are  not  holding  up  improvements  or  extensions 
waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  the   rate   advance   cases.  — General  Manager. 

Road  E. — We  began  construction  of  500  miles  of  railway  some 
two  years  ago,  expecting  to  be  able  to  place  our  bonds,  as  the 
road  was  built  in  100-mile  sections.  The  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  be  on 
the  rate  advance  cases,  has,  in  my  judgment,  much  to  do  with  the 
indifference  of  capital  to  railway  securities  as  investments.  After 
building  75  miles  of  unusually  good  road  in  an  unusually  good 
territory,  we  are  unable  to  find  a  market  for  our  bonds  and  for 
the  present  are  not  constructing.  If  the  commission  decides  that 
any  general  advances  are  unreasonable,  I  very  much  fear  there 
will  not  be  much,  if  any  improvement,  in  the  market ;  hence 
further   extensions   will   be   delayed  or   abandoned. 

— Vice-President. 
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Road  F. — Our  improvements  and  extensions  have  been  held  up 
to  a  considerable  extent  owing  to  the  stringent  money  conditions 
and  the  hesitancy  of  the  investors  in  purchasing  railway  bonds. 
In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  this  is  the  action 
of  the  courts  in  enjoining  the  railway  companies  from  putting  the 
increased  rates  into  effect,  which  has  alarmed  the  investing  public 
and  which  alarm  iias  been  reflected  in  the  price  and  sale  of  rail- 
way securities.  If  the  commission  should  decide  that  any  general 
advances  in  these  rates  is  unreasonable,  the  sluggishness  in  the 
bond  market  will  continue  for  a  considerable  period,  if  not  in- 
definitely. Should  they  decide  that  at  least  a  reasonable  portion 
of  the  advance  in  rates  asked  for  is  reasonable  and  just,  I  believe 
we  will  have  a  revival  of  railway  improvements  and  extensions. 

— Vice-President. 

West  and   Transcontinental — Answers  to  Question  2. 

Road  A. — We  have  suspended  all  work  that  we  can,  for  the 
reason  that  the  general  outlook  is  not  satisfactory.  If  some  of 
the  rate  cases  now  pending  before  the  courts,  affecting  the  rights 
of  railways  and  other  forms  of  business  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  are  decided  on  a  reasonable  basis,  and  if  the  commis- 
sions are  willing  to  admit  that  some  rates  should  be  advanced, 
improvements  and  additions  to  railways,  no  doubt,  will  be  made, 
but  it  is  not  likely  there  will  be  any  very  large  undertaking* 
begun.  —President. 

Road  B. — In  the  territory  served  by  our  lines  there  are  no 
contemplated  advances  of  importance,  but  there  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  complaints  which  have 
evoked  a  preliminary  order  from  the  commission  that  threaten 
very  material  reductions  in  rates.  In  some  degree  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  carriers 
is  causing  much  hesitation  and  delay,  if  it  has  not  caused  in- 
definite postponement  in  the  matter  of  railway  building  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  undertaken.  — Vice-President. 

Road  C. — The  general  attitude  of  the  public,  legislators  and 
commissioners  is  as  important  as  the  mere  question  of  rate  ad- 
vances, and  until  it  is  improved  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  money 
can  be  obtained  for  improvements  or  extensions.  The  situation 
must,  of  course,  become  worse  if  advances  are  deemed  unrea- 
sonable because  the  borrowing  power  of  the  railways  will  be 
curtailed  even  more  than  it  is  now ;  if  substantial  increases  are 
permitted,  that  borrowing  power  will  probably  be  materially 
increased,  provided  other  conditions  do  not  become  more  adverse. 
The  granting  of  small  advances  is  not  likely  to  help  the  situation, 
except  that  a  principle  will  be  established. 

— Assistant  to  President. 

Road  D. — We  find  it  very  diflficult  at  present  to  get  capital  for 
present  extensions,  owing  a  great  deal  we  think  to  the  pending 
decisions  before  the  different  tribunals.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  some  time  to  obtain  capital  for 
new  enterprises  if  the  commission  decides  that  general  advances 
are  unreasonable.  If  they  should  decide  that  very  substantial 
increases  may  be  made,  we  feel  that  we  could  easily  expect  to  be 
able   to   market   considerable   securities.  Vice-President. 

Road  E. — Extensions  are  being  made  in  but  one  state,  and  are 
due  entirely  to  the  development  of  new  and  heretofore  unsettled 
territory.  Extensions  in  other  states  arc  held  up  on  account  of 
unfavorable  laws.  The  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  to  advance  of  freight  rates  does  not  affect  exten- 
sions, but  docs  affect  improvements.  Improvements  of  no  kind 
are  being  undertaken  other  than  those  forced  by  the  necessities 
of  operation  or  laws.  No  change  can  be  made  in  this  operation 
unless  very  substantial  increases  in  rates  are  made. 

— General  Manager. 

Road  F. — We  are  not  holding  back  any  improvements  or  cx- 
tensif>ns  waiting  on  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ci>m- 
mi?»irin  ni  rate  advance  cases.  If  the  commission  decides  that 
any  general  advances  arc  unreasonable  it  might  possibly  affect 
our  carniiiKs   so   (hat    we   wnnld   hold   hack  some   improvements. 


The  recent  Reno  decision  has  affected  our  line  considerably,  and 
we  are  getting  out  a  new  rate  sheet  which  will  affect  our  earnings 
somewhat,  although,  as  our  local  business  affected  by  these  re- 
ductions in  rates  is  not  very  large,  the  effect  will  be  correspond- 
ingly small.  — Vice-President. 

Road  G. — Our  improvements  are  waiting  to  some  extent  on  the 
commission's  decision  in  the  matter  of  higher  rates,  as  there  is 
very  naturally  a  reluctance  to  put  more  money  into  the  property 
when  we  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  be  permitted  to 
earn  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital  already  in  it,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  more.  I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  will  be  if  the 
decision  is  that  a  general  advance  is  unreasonable.  Our  plant  is 
here,  it  cannot  be  removed  and  we  cannot  close  up  shop,  so  we 
will  have  to  get  along  as  best  we  can  with  the  facilities  we  have. 
Whether  with  an  adverse  decision  we  still  will  be  able  to  make 
necessary  improvements  will  depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  invest- 
ing public  and  our  ability  to  earn  a  return  on  the  new  capital 
required.  On  the  other  hand,  if  substantial  increases  are  granted, 
I  think  there  is  little  question  but  that  confidence  in  railway 
securities  will  be  quickly  restored  and  the  roads  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  their  program  of  providing  facilities  to  keep  pace  with 
the  country's  traffic  growth.  — President. 

Canada — Answers  to  Question  2. 

Road  A. — All  railway  improvements  or  extensions  made  out  of 
capital  are  necessarily  held  up  until  financial  conditions  have 
improved  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  of  the  sale  of  additional 
railway  bonds  or  stocks.  Financial  conditions  are  not  likely  to 
improve  until  there  is  some  assurance  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
railway  companies  to  so  increase  their  rates  as  to  enable  them  to 
safely  earn  the  increased  interest  or  dividends  arising  from  new- 
issues  of  securities  made  necessary  to  meet  the  cost  of  improve- 
ments. If  the  commission  should  decide  that  any  general  ad- 
vances are  unreasonable,  expenditures  will  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly, and  this  applies  also  as  to  whether  general  advances 
are  unreasonable,  small  advances  are  reasonable  or  substantial 
advances  are  reasonable — expenses  will  be  regulated  accordingly. 

— President. 

Road  B. — Being  a  Canadian  railway  we  are  only  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  public  utility  commission  of  the  province.  The 
development  or  extension  of  our  line  is  not  subject  to  any  delay 
owing  to  any  action  of  that  board. 

Mexico — Answers  to  Question  2. 

Road  A. — We  expect  to  spend  considerable  money  during  the 
coming  year  on  additions  and  improvements  to  our  properties,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  that  programme  will  in  no  way  be  dependent 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

QUESTION  3.— WHAT  IS  YOUR  OPINION  OF  THE 
EFFECTS  ALREADY  PRODUCED  AND  THE  PROBABLE 
FUTURE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROVISION  OF  THE  MANN- 
ELKINS  ACT  GIVING  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION  POWER  TO  SUSPEND  ADVANCES  IN 
RATES  PENDING  INVESTIGATION  OF  THEIR  REASON- 
ABLENESS? 

Central   West  and   Trunk    Lines — Answers  to   Question   3. 

Road  A. — We  regard  tlie  effects  already  produced,  as  also  those 
probable  in  the  future,  as  the  most  serious  and  far  reaching  in 
character  of  any  attempt  yet  made  at  railway  regulation  and 
control,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  any  country  which  does  not  own 
and  operate  the  railways  generally,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that, 
in  effect,  it  subjects  the  rate  making  power  of  the  railways  to 
political  exigencies  of  the  leading  parties  and  caiididatos  in  every 
election,   state   or  national.  — President. 

Road  B. — My  opinion  is  the  same  opinion  that  I  would  enter- 
tain of  a  law  giving  strangersjo  any  business  the  right  to  say 
when  proprietors  of  the  business  shall  advance  or  reduce  their 
sales  prices,  and  to  say  what  prices  they  shall  charge.  The 
owners  of  property   who  conduct   business   with   rolcrencc   to   it 
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sliniiltl  lie  .iIIuwimI  to  ilctciiiiiiic  tinii  .si'lliiiK  priicH.  If  tlic  h<ivctu- 
niriit  is  to  ilctcriiiinc  this  for  the  rnilwny.H,  it  ought  to  own  the 
rnilw.'iys,  or  li.ivo  such  a  sub.stantial  inoiicy  interest  in  thcni  as  will 
compel  government  agents,  when  prcscrihing  railway  rates,  to  act 
in  the  interest  of  the  property  owners,  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  the  public.  To  act  in  the  interest  of  the  public  generally 
means  to  act  in  the  interest  of  political  p.irties.      — Chairman. 

Road  C. — I  tlon't  think  it  is  practical  U>  make  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmiission  the  general  manager  fur  all  the  railways 
in  the  United  States.  — ['resident. 

Road  P. — The  commission  seem  to  be  loaded  down  with  things 
to  do;  and,  while  I  think  they  are  fair,  it  seems  they  arc  slow, 
because  of  overload,  and  if  they  suspend  all  rules  it  will  be  very 
tiresome.  — President. 

Road  E. — Exercised  with  discretion,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  suspend  rates 
will  prove  an  important  element  of  that  stability  of  the  rate  struc- 
ture which  is  desired  by  all.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  up  to 
this  time  the  power  has  been  exercised  in  some  measure  under 
popular  and  political  clamor.  — President. 

Road  F. — I  do  not  think  the  effects  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mann-Elkins  act  will  be  bad.  — President. 

Road  G. — I  think  it  too  soon  to  give  a  positive  opinion.  If  the 
commission  will  act  promptly  and  fairly,  the  result  should  be 
beneficial  to  the  railways  because  the  public  will  be  deprived  of  a 
contention  having  considerable  justification,  namely,  that  the  rail- 
way companies  receive  substantial  benefits  from  advances  that  are 
subsequently  cancelled  by  rulings  of  the  commission. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  H. — I  think  the  effects  already  produced  have  been  to 
withdraw  from  the  market  funds  for  railway  purposes,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  already  existing  laws,  but  because  the  in- 
vestor had  no  assurance  of  the  extent  to  which  Congress  would 
go  in  the  regulation  of  common  carriers.  I  believe  the  people  in 
general,  however,  now  feel  that  with  the  present  political  situa- 
tion no  radical  legislation  can  be  had  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  which  situation  is  welcome  to  the  public,  and  the  eflfect 
will  be  to  open  the  purse  strings  of  the  investing  public  for  rail- 
way improvements  and  extensions.  I  believe  the  future  effects  of 
this  provision  of  the  Mann-Elkins  act  should  be  accepted  grace- 
fully by  the  railways,  and  that  if  the  roads  act  sincerely  in  har- 
mony with  the  law  they  will  be  fairly  treated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  granted  such  advances  in  rates  from 
time  to  time  as  their  necessities  require,  and  when  such  advances 
are  once  granted  they  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  in 
general  than  the  same  advances  made  by  the  railways  without 
review  on   the   part   of   the   public.  — President. 

Road  I. — It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  proper,  before  any  railway 
advances  rates,  that  it  be  supervised  by  some  competent  body 
like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

— General  Superintendent. 

Road  J. — The  effect  is,  very  clearly,  to  make  rates  more  inflex- 
ible. The  country  in  general  has  no  conception  of  the  extent  to 
which  rates  were  being  adjusted,  and  these  adjustments  meant, 
in  very  many  cases,  putting  the  rates  down.  Now  that  the  rates 
cannot  be  advanced  except  at  the  end  of  a  long  lawsuit,  traffic 
managers  realize  that  the  methods  of  adjusting  rates  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  must  be  discarded.  I  think  that  this 
will  prove  a  misfortune  to  the  shipping  public  and,  while  not  a 
direct  misfortune  to  the  railways,  it  will  hurt  the  railways  in- 
directly because  it  will  hurt  the  shipping  interests. 

— President. 

East — Answers   to    Question    3. 

Road  A. — The  power   to   suspend  advances   in   rates   pending 

investigation  of  the  reasonableness  is  an  arbitrary  control  of  the 

revenues  of  the  railway  companies.    If  sauce  for  the  goose  is 

also  sauce  for  the  gander,  then  why  not  a  similar  law  which  will 


suspi-iid  adv.iiic'-s  in  costs  of  material  which  the  railways  mmt 
purch.'isc,  or  advances  made  to  labor  organization!)  under  threat 
of  strike,  etc.,  until  their  reasonablcnciiB  can  be  investigated?  It 
would  require  an  essay  to  suitably  answer  this  topic. 

— Vice-Presiden  t. 

Road  li. — This  power  has  already,  I  believe,  resulted  in  making 
rates  more  rigid  than  in  the  past ;  this  rigidity  is  often  unfavor- 
able to  the  shipiiing  public,  for  obvious  reasons.  This  condition 
will  not  be  improved  in  the  future.  The  immensity  of  our 
country  and  its  wonderful  growth  can  best  be  served  by  condi- 
tions that  will  permit  rates  being  flexible.        — Vice-President. 

Road  C. — I  think  the  effect  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
bad.  — President. 

Road  D. — When  the  operation  of  law  ceases  to  be  mandatory, 
and  essays  to  move  out  into  the  realm  of  discretionary,  of  what 
value  can  opinion  of  the  result  be?  — President. 

Road  E. — We  feel  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  generally  postpone  all  rate  advances  so  that  it  will  ref|uirc 
about  ten  nioiUlis  to  bring  about  any  increase  in  the  future. 

— Vice-President. 

South — Answers  to  Question  3. 

Road  A. — It  depends  altogether  upon  the  color  of  the  com- 
mission. With  a  conservative  business  foresight  on  the  part 
of  the  commission  we  believe  that  the  law  will  be  advantageous. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  C— The  Mann-Elkins  act  has  had  the  effect,  together 
with  other  acts  and  legislations,  of  paralyzing  railway  improve- 
ments. — General  Superintendent. 

Road  D. — The  effect  is  discouraging,  and  the  probable  future 
effect  of  it,  if  based  on  past  experience,  is  not  encouraging. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  E. — In  some  sections  of  the  country,  doubtless,  traffic 
is  more  or  less  disturbed  on  account  of  the  pending  investigation, 
but  we  have  not  felt  any  material  effect  in  this  vicinity. 

— General  Manager. 

Road  F. — I  consider  that  this  power  is  the  most  drastic  and 
far  reaching  of  any  proposition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  acts 
to  date  and  that  it  has  done  more  towards  curtailing  improve- 
ments and  extensions  during  the  past  six  months  than  everything 
else.  — General  Manager. 

Road  C— Unless  competition  fixes  the  rates  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  how  this  can  be  accomplished  by  human 
agency,  subject  to  political  influences.  Unhampered  with  such 
contending  factors,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  few  individuals 
to  justly  and  equitably  fix  rates  without  injuring  certain  interests, 
localities  or  individuals.  If  the  rates  were  made  effective,  as 
before  the  recent  amendment,  or  as  first  contemplated  therein, 
with  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  purchaser  of  transportation  to 
show  the  unreasonableness,  the  questions  of  rates  would  undoubt- 
edly adjust  themselves  automatically  and  equitably,  as  all  parties 
interested  would  get  together  and  work  the  problems  out  on 
sound  business  principles,  controlled  by  forces  stronger  than 
any  that  can  under  present  conditions  be  otherwise  commanded. 

— Vice-Presiden  t. 

Southwest — Answers  to   Question  3. 

Road  A. — The  Mann-Elkins  act  has  further  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  railway  managers  the  power  readily  to  adapt  their 
revenues  to  needs  arising  from  increased  costs,  growing  traffic, 
etc.  Its  future  effect,  while  in  some  respects  good,  will  be  to  re- 
quire railways  to  exercise,  at  their  peril,  the  gift  of  prophecy 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  future,  and  will  result  in  preferring  and 
favoring  railways  financially  comfortable  to  those  whose  daily 
existence  depends  upon  whether  revenues  are  above  or  below  a 
certain  point.  — Chairman. 

Road  B. — It  is  my  opinion  that  the  power  to  suspend  advances 
in  rates  pending  investigation  has  injured  the  credit  of  carriers. 
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It  has  certainly  left  the  officials  in  charge  very  much  in  doubt  as 
to  the  source  of  revenue  necessary  to  properly  care  for  the  prop- 
erty. —Vice-President. 

Road  C. — The  power  to  suspend  rates  is  very  far-reaching.  It 
practically  places  the  making  of  rates  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mission. One  of  the  worst  features  about  this  measure  is  the 
delay.  Whatever  increases  in  rates  ought  justly  to  be  made 
by  the  railways  are  delayed  by  the  commission  in  putting  them 
into  effect,  and  the  railways  are  deprived  of  whatever  additional 
revenue  they  would  afford  until  the  commission  passes  on  the 
question.  Whatever  increases  the  railways  are  entitled  to,  they 
are  entitled  to  at  the  time  they  are  asked  for,  not  one  or  two 
years  afterwards,  and  whatever  losses  occur  to  them  in  the 
interim  represent  just  that  much  revenue  taken  from  them  un- 
justly. —Vice-President. 

Road  D.—l  think  the  effect  of  the  Mann-Elkins  act  will  be 
to  make  capital  very  timid  about  investing  in  railway  securities, 
and  will  retard  the  development  of  the  country,  as  it  will  prevent 
the  building  of  many  new  railways.  — General  Manager. 

Road  E. — I  think  that  provison  has  caused  the  investing  pub- 
lic to  turn  down  railway  securities,  but  if  the  commission  mani- 
fests a  disposition  to  allow  substantial  increases  in  the  freight 
rates  or  such  increase  as  the  railways  are  now  requesting,  this 
provision  of  the  Mann-Elkins  act  will  not  be  of  permanent  injury. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  F. — I  believe  it  is  unfair  to  the  railways  and  to  the 
public.  First,  it  lays  the  entire  burden  of  proof  on  the  rail- 
way companies,  which  is  contrary  to  all  fixed  customs.  Second, 
it  is  essential  to  their  life  that  these  reasonable  increases  in  rates 
be  allowed.  If  refused,  and  these  improvements  and  extensions 
are  not  made,  as  required  by  the  railway  companies  to  meet  the 
above  conditions,  but  are  held  up  from  six  to  twelve  months 
pending  the  delays  of  hearings  and  investigation  to  determine  by 
outside  interests  the  reasonableness  of  the  increases,  the  inevitable 
result  will  follow  and  will  reflect  against  the  interest  of  the 
people;  namely,  congestion  of  traffic,  delay  to  traffic,  inability  of 
the  railways  to  furnish  necessary  equipment  and  facilities  for 
handling  the  same.  In  the  end,  these  will  have  to  be  met  by 
greater  increase  than  were  planned,  and,  as  I  see  it,  the  only 
consolation  the  people  will  have  will  be  their  complaints  of  inabil- 
ity to  have  their  traffic  moved  excepting  with  unreasonable  delays 
and  increased  expenses  to  them  caused  by  the  delays.  I  think  it 
would  be  much  wiser,  if  a  law  of  this  character  is  necessary,  to 
permit  the  increases  to  go  into  effect,  then  hold  an  investigation, 
and  if  they  are  found  reasonable  at  the  end  of  the  investigation, 
all  well  and  good,  but  if  found  unreasonable,  the  commission 
should  have  the  power  to  reciuire  a  refund  to  the  shipper  to  the 
extent  of  the  unreasonable  allowance.  — Vice-President. 

West  and  Transcontinental — Answers  to  Question  3. 
Road  A. — It  is  having  a  very  bad  effect  and  will  continue  to 
have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  initiative  of  the  owner  of  railway 
securities,  and  the  manager  of  railway  properties,  in  going  ahead 
with  the  furnishing  of  needed  transportation  facilities.  The 
tendency  of  the  commissicm  seems  to  be  to  suspend  any  and  all 
rate  advances  upon  the  slightest  complaint  by  any  shipper,  and 
t')  pay  no  attention  to  the  arguments  given  by  the  railway  com- 
panies of  changed  conditions,  either  commercially  or  through  the 
ownership  of  railway  properties.  — President. 

Road  B. — The  effect  has  been  antl  will  be  just  what  it  was 
designed  for— to  prevent  any  advance  in  rates  without  a  long 
and  tedious  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
eventuating,  in  many  cases,  in  a  compromise,  in  most  cases  a 
rcfu.<(al,  and,  in  rare  cases,  an  advance  in  rates.  I  regard  it  as  an 
invasion  of  the  property  rights  of  stockholders. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  C. — The  effect  already  produced  is  to  take  away  from 
the   r:iilways   llir   power   to  jidvance   rates.      I'.vcry   important   ad- 


vance we  have  published  since  the  amended  law  took  effect  has 
been  promptly  suspended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Our  right  to  advance  rates  has  been  most  effectually  nulli- 
fied. The  probable  future  effect  depends  largely  upon  the  action 
of  the  commission  on  the  rates  already  suspended.  If  the  com- 
mission quite  generally  approves  of  the  advances  it  will  have  a 
depressing  effect  upon  the  freight  experts  who  are  in  the  em- 
ploy of  business  interests  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  lowest 
possible  rates,  and  the  greatest  possible  refunds  in  the  shape  of 
claims  allowed.  If,  however,  the  commission  quite  generally  dis- 
approves of  the  proposed  advances  in  rates,  then  the  final  effect 
upon  the  railways  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  law  should  forbid 
any  further  advances  whatever.  — Assistant  to  President. 

Road  D. — We  have  had  no  occasion  to  make  advances  that 
have  been  withheld  by  the  commission  under  the  Mann-Elkins 
act,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  this  provision  is  particularly  un- 
reasonable. — Vice-President. 

Road  F. — I  presume  the  managements  of  all  roads  in  the 
United  States  regretted  to  see  the  commission  empowered  to 
suspend  advances  in  rates  pending  investigation  of  their  reason- 
ableness. However,  I  believe  the  personnel  of  the  commission 
is  of  such  a  high  order,  and  their  decisions  in  the  past  have  all 
shown  that  they  intend  to  give  the  railways  every  consideration 
possible,  that  I  believe  the  commission  will  allow  railways  to 
increase  rates  where  it  is  shown  the  present  rates  are  too  low, 
the  only  loss  being  the  time  and  expense  in  submitting  such  in- 
creases to  the  commission.  — Vice-President. 

Road  G. — -The  effect  w^as  to  immediately  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  commission  the  rate  making  power  which  formerly  had  been 
held  by  the  carriers.  It  is  true  the  roads  still  have  the  right 
to  reduce  rates,  but  with  their  expenses  increasing  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past  year  or  two  it  will  be  suicidal  for  them  to  make 
many  reductions  in  rates  which  for  the  most  part  are  already  too 
low,  especially  under  conditions  that  make  it  questionable  whether 
they  will  be  permitted  to  raise  individual  rates  that  are  admit- 
tedly too  low.  The  provision  referred  to  places  a  grave  responsi- 
bility on  the  commission  and  the  manner  in  which  it  exercises  its 
power  will  determine  the  future  effect  of  the  statute. 

— President. 

Canada — Answers  to  Question  3. 
Road      A. — The  effect  has  been  and  will  be  to  defer  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  railways  until  determination  of  the  matter  at 
issue.  — President. 

Road  B. — The  provisions  of  the  Mann-Elkins  act  do  not  affect 
us  to  any  extent.  — General  Manager. 

QUESTION  4.— PRESIDENT  TAFT  IN  HIS  RECENT  MES- 
SAGE RECOMMENDED  LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE 
AND  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION  TO  MAKE  A  VALUATION  OF  RAIL- 
WAYS. WHAT  IS  YOUR  OBJECTION  TO  SUCH  LEGIS- 
LATION? 

Central   West  and   Trunk   Lines — Answers  to  Question  4. 

Road  A. — We  see  no  objection  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  being  provided  with  funds  to  enable  it  to  make  a 
valuation  of  railways,  but  we  cannot  see  any  possible  good  that 
can  result  either  to  the  country  or  the  railways  from  this  being 
done.  — President. 

Road  B. — Legislation  to  authorize  and  provide  funds  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  a  valuation  of  rail- 
ways would  produce  results  interesting  to  students  of  statistics 
and,  possibly,  of  some  historic  value.  It  would  be  of  no  use  what- 
ever in  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  regulation  of  rates.  CMIier  con- 
siderations than  the  value  of  properties  regulate  the  rales.  It  is 
often  impossible  for  a  road  to  make  a  rate  that  will  give  anything 
like  a  return  on  the  cost  or  value  of  the  properly.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  roads  get  a  large  return 
ilispniportionalc  to  the  value  of  the  property.         — Chairnum. 
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Hoad  C.—l  dun't  sec  .iny  n(lv;itit:iK<-'  in  a  valitntion  of  rail- 
ways liciiiR  made  by  the  Interstate  Conimercc  C'onnnission,  be- 
cause the  valne  of  railways  chanf{cs  every  year. 

— I' res  id  fill. 

A'ikk/  I).     A  useless  expense;  can  sec  no  good  to  come  from  it. 

— r  resident. 

Roiid  !■'  -  I  .1111  ()i>i)i>scil  lo  a  v.ilii.itioii  of  llic  railways  by  the 
RKvernmcnt.  Such  a  valuation  will  inevitably  be  used  in  making 
rates  on  the  basis  of  limiting  the  income  of  the  railways  to  a 
fair  return  on  the  investment.  This  is  now  a  widespread  theory, 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  misunderstanding  of  certain  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  which  dealt  with  government-made  rates 
deemed  to  be  so  low  as  to  be  confiscatory.  The  courts  have  not 
yet  undertaken  fn  limit  the  maximum  income  of  railway  property. 
What  they  have  done  is  to  prohibit  reductions  below  a  minimum 
of  a  fair  return  on  the  investment.  I  believe  that  rates  should 
be  based  on  value  of  service.  If  this  principle  were  popularly 
accepted  its  application  might  yield  a  just  reward  to  well  man- 
aged railway  property,  and  so  stimulate  efficiency  and  the  com- 
petition in  service  which  the  public  justly  expects  from  the 
resourceful  American  railway  manager.  The  valuation  principle 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  this,  and,  by  removing  the  opportunity 
for  the  greater  reward  for  superior  eflicicncy,  will  reduce  rail- 
roading to  the  level  of  that  kind  of  public  service  which  is 
typified  by  supplying  gas  or  electric  light  to  a  municipality,  some- 
thing which  is  measured  by  a  meter.  The  obvious  fact  that  a  fair 
appraisement  of  the  railways  today  will  demonstrate  that,  taken 
by  and  large,  they  are  not  now  earning  a  fair  return  on  the  invest- 
ment is  a  temptation  to  railway  officers  to  yield  to  that  principle 
as  the  easiest  way  of  gaining  their  case  before  the  public.  An 
immediate  victory  might  be  comfortable,  but  the  ultimate  result 
would   be   government   ownership.  — President. 

Rose  F. — I  think  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money.  The  states 
have  nearly  all  made  these  valuations.  — President. 

Road  G. — My  objections  to  this  are  the  cost  to  the  nation  and 
the  railways  and  the  almost  entirely  negligible  value  of  such 
appraisement    in    connection    with    rate    regulations. 

Vice-President. 

Road  11. — I  believe  the  funds  provided  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  make  a  valuation  of  railways  will  return 
but  little  to  the  government,  for  I  can  see  no  way  in  which  this 
valuation  can  be  used  in  arriving  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  be 
charged  for  transportation.  I  regard  it  a  good  thing  for  the 
railways,  as  I  believe  that  such  an  investigation  aided  in  every 
manner  possible  by  the  railways  will  prove  to  the  public  that 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  reproduced  to- 
day for  their  entire  capitalization,  and  if  such  a  showing  should 
result,  which  I  believe  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  stopping  any  effectual  arguments  about 
watered  stock  on  the  part  of  politicians.  What  the  public  de- 
mands of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  that  it  find 
a  reasonable  rate  to  be  such  a  rate  as  will  pay  operating  expenses 
on  the  average  railway  honestly  administered,  a  fair  return  on 
the  capitalization,  and  a  surplus,  which  surplus  should  never  be 
capitalized,  but  should  be  returned  to  the  people  in  the  way  of 
improved  facilities.  — President. 

Road  I. — I  see  no  objection  to  having  a  physical  valuation  of 
railways  prepared  by  governmental  authorities,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  such  valuation  can  be  made  a  fair  basis  for  freight  and 
passenger  rates.  —General  Superintendent. 

Road  J. — Obtaining  a  valuation  of  railways  is  a  very  expen- 
sive proposition,  and,  while  I  think  the  roads  have  nothing  to 
fear  or  be  ashamed  of  by  a  valuation,  it  seems  a  pity  to  tax  the 
roads,  as  well  as  the  general  community,  for  doing  something 
which  will  be  largely  futile.  Rates  never  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  valuation.  It  can  be  proved  to  any  reasonable  man 
that  they  never  can  be,  and  that  all  the  valuation  of  a  railway 
can  ever  determine  is  whether  rates,  as  a  whole,  yield  a  reason- 


able return  or  not.  Hut  this  would  not  lie  proof  tiiat  railways 
might  not  do  larger  buHinc!!.'!,  and  therefore  earn  a  larger  profit, 
by  reducing  some  of  their  rate*.  The  complete  answer  to  thi» 
(lueslion  is  a  long  story  in  itself.  Samuel  O.  Dunn  has  made  an 
excellent  answer  to  one  feature  of  the  f|ucslion.  Something  yet 
remains  to  be  said  on  llie  subject  of  rale  making. 

— President, 

East — Answers  to  Question  4. 

Road  A. — As  the  results  of  such  a  valuation  of  railways  will 
uiKjueslionably  be  a  duplication  of  that  condition  which  was 
found  in  connection  with  a  similar  investigation  of  the  Great 
Northern,  it  woidd  seem  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
such  legislation  and  investigation,  providing  the  re.sults  will  be 
given    fair   consideration   and   just   treatment. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  B. — I  object  to  legislation  authorizing  and  providing 
funds  for  valuation  of  railways,  for  the  cost  of  reproducing  a 
road  is  not  its  valuation  as  a  road.  The  value  of  a  road, 
it  seems  to  me,  depends  upon  whether  it  is  so  located  and 
so  organized  and  operated  as  to  be  of  little  or  great  utility  to 
the  public,  of  great  or  little  profit  to  its  owners.  Rate  regulation 
based  on  physical  valuation  alone  would  put  a  premium  on 
extravagant  construction  and  operation,  also  a  discount  on  skill- 
ful management.  The  valuation  of  property  results  from  the 
use  to  which  it  is  put,  and  varies  with  the  profitableness  of  that 
use,  both  present  and  prospective,  actual  and  anticipated.  There 
is  no  pecuniary  value  outside  of  that  which  results  from  such 
use.  —Vice-President. 

Road  C. — I  think  a  valuation  under  such  auspices  would  be 
shaped  to  meet  political  exigencies,  and  would  be  an  aid  to  a 
partial  confiscation  of  the  properties.  — President. 

Road  D. — A  tin  railway  might,  under  some  conditions,  be  more 
valuable  than  a  gold  one.  Either  might  be  valuable  today  and  a 
burden  tomorrow.  A  valuation  which  would  appear  to  be  just 
with  a  million  of  acres  of  forest  back  of  large  blocks  of  mills,  and 
a  city  surrounding  them,  would  be  monstrous  against  the  effect  of 
conflagration  which  destroyed  them  all.  It  would  be  worse  still 
if,  as  with  rate,  etc.,  experimentation,  it  took  twenty  odd  years 
for  the  investors  in  the  railway  to  ascertain  whether,  probably, 
there  ever  would  be  a  basis  reached  vvhercunder  they  could  know 
where  they  were  at.  — President. 

Road  E. — Few,  if  any,  of  the  railways  of  this  country  have 
anything  to  fear  from  a  valuation  of  railway  property.  The  value 
of  practically  all  the  great  properties  today  would  be  above  the 
par  value  of  the  outstanding  securities.  In  the  cases  of  many  of 
the  properties  it  would  be  vastly  above.  — Vice-President. 

South — Answers  to   Question  4. 

Road  A. — There  is  no  particular  objection  to  this,  as  it  is 
being  done  now  by  state  authorities,  provided,  of  course,  we  are 
given  the  right  to  make  charge  for  what  we  do  to  offset  the  in- 
creased valuation.  — Vice-President. 

Road  B. — I  don't  see  any  objection  to  a  valuation  of  railways 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  it  will  be  helpful  in 
many  ways  as  information.  If,  however,  the  valuation  is  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  proper  rates  to  be  charged  for  trans- 
portation, and  if  it  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  cost 
of  building,  it  would  be  absurd.  A  low  grade,  cheaply  built 
line  is  a  far  more  valuable  property  than  a  parallel  competing 
road  built  through  a  heavy  country  at  great  cost.  The  proper 
valuation  of  railways  (or  of  a  single  railway)  is  a  different 
matter,  full  of  complications,  and  its  application,  when  ascer- 
tained, to  transportation  problems  is  still  an  uncertain  proposition. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  C. — I  believe  that  a  physical  valuation,  if  made  by  com- 
petent parties,  w-ould  be  a  good  thing.  Railways  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  this.  — General  Superintendent. 
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Road  D. — I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  valuation  of  rail- 
ways by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  if  it  were  done 
intelligently  by  persons  competent  to  judge  of  the  present  value 
of  railway  property.  — Vice-President. 

Road  E. — I  believe  this  should  not  be  a  detriment,  and  it  might 
prove  of  considerable  value  to  railway  owners. 

— General  Manager. 

Road  F. — I  would  object  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion making  a  valuation  of  the  railways,  because  of  the  danger 
of  not  having  practical  railway  men  to  make  such  a  valuation, 
who  would  take  into  full  consideration  the  many  things  which 
form  a  basis  for  determining  the  valuation  of  railways,  namely, 
actual  physical  value,  geographical  location,  competition,  earning 
power,  cost  of  operation,  etc.  — General  Manager. 

Road  G. — The  valuation  of  the  railways  cannot  be  used  for 
any  purpose  to  the  public  good.  The  basis  must  be  arbitrarily 
fixed.  It  cannot  be  made  to  apply  uniformly  to  all  roads.  Those 
costing  the  least  or  having  a  small  comparative  physical  value 
are  compelled  by  reason  of  isolation,  or  spare  business,  to 
charge  the  higher  rates.  Well  established  roads  having  greater 
density  of  traffic  may  have  been,  on  account  of  priority,  the  more 
cheaply  built  than  competing  lines  of  more  recent  and  expensive 
construction  and  equal  density  of  traffic.  The  objections  will  be 
that  rates  cannot  be  based  on  the  valuation,  but  taxes  will  be, 
and  out  of  proportion  to  other  property,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  railways  to  have  themselves  placed  upon  an 
equality.  — Vice-President. 

Southwest — Answers  to  Question  4. 
Road  A. — I  have  no  objection  to  such  legislation  if  the  valua- 
tion is  made  in  a  broad  and  scientific  manner,  not  restricted  to 
physical  valuation  nor  to  theories  based  upon  capitalization,  and 
provided  that  such  legislation  contemplates  the  possibility  that 
franchises  and  good  will  have  a  present  value,  and  that  the 
potentialities  of  terminal  and  other  property  may  be  included  as 
enhancing  present  values  thereof.  — Cliairman. 

Road  B. — I  have  no  objections  to  a  valution  of  railways.  If 
such  work  is  undertaken,  it  should  be  in  charge  of  thoroughly 
competent  men  and  the  railways  should  co-operate  in  having  a 
valuation  fairly  made.  A  mere  physical  valuation  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  used  as  a  basis  for  rates.  The  question  of  unearned  in- 
crement in  right  of  way,  terminals  and  other  property  owned  is 
one  that  will  be  difficult  to  decide.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  rail- 
ways are  entitled  to  the  so-called  unearned  increment  if  a  valua- 
tion is  made.  —Vice-President. 

Road  C. — A  proper  and  equitable  valuation  of  the  railways  of 
the  I'^nited  States  involves  a  task  of  tremendous  magnitude,  and 
when  it  shall  have  been  accomplished  the  practical  value  of  the 
information  is  questionable.  In  my  opinion,  the  game  is  not 
worth   the  candle.  — Vice-President. 

Road  D. — So  far  as  our  line  is  concerned,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  a  physical  valuation  of  the  property,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
useless  expense  on  the  part  of  the  government,  as  it  can  serve 
no  good  purpose ;  physical  valuations  change  from  year  to  year 
and  can  never  be  made  the  basis  of  freight  rates. 

— General  Manager. 

Road  £.— I  have  no  objection  to  a  physical  valuation  of  rail- 
ways. While  I  do  not  regard  it  as  of  value  for  rate  making 
purposes,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  agitation  for  such 
valuation  will  not  cease  until  it  is  accomplished,  hence,  the  sooner 
it  is  done  the  better.  — Vice-President. 

Road  F. — I  have  no  objections,  if  this  valuation  is  arrived  at 
along  proper  and  impartial  lines.  I  do  not  believe  this  valuation 
could  ever  be  used  as  a  basis  for  rates,  nnr  dn  I  believe  it  would 
be  effective  or  fair  in  gaRing  the  securities  to  be  issued  upon  the 
properties.  The  valuation  of  the  difTcrcnt  railways  throughout 
the  United  States  is  so  dissimilar  that  if  the  valuation  were 
taken  ;is  :i  ratr  m.iking  basis  a  fair  r.iir  on  ,.iic  liiir  would  be  an 


unfair  rate  on  another  line.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  mat- 
ter of  issuing  securities  against  the  properties.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, you  would  have  to  make  rates  in  the  various  sections  on 
such  a  basis  as  would  be  fair  to  all  of  the  lines,  regardless  of 
their  valuation.  — Vice-President. 

West  and  Transcontinental — Answers  to  Question  4. 

Road  A. — No  objection  to  having  Congress  authorize  funds 
for  making  valuations  of  railways,  except  a  waste  of  the  money 
belonging  to  the  general  taxpayer.  Rates,  obviously,  cannot  be 
based  on  valuation,  but  the  information,  no  doubt,  would  be 
somewhat  useful  as  showing  that,  taking  the  railways  as  a 
whole,  the  par  value  of  their  securities  is  less  than  their  pres- 
ent  fair   valuation.  —President. 

Road  B. — I  do  not  object  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
president  in  this  particular.  — Vice-President. 

Road  C. — We  have  no  objection  to  a  valuation  of  railways 
made  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  future  issues  of  securities, 
provided  Congress  wants  to  go  to  the  expense  of  making 
such  a  valuation,  and  the  further  expense  of  keeping  it  up  to 
date.  We  object  to  a  valuation  of  railways  for  rate  making 
purposes,  because  we  know  that  theory  to  be  wholly  impractic- 
able  of  execution.  — Assistant  to  President. 

Road  D. — We  have  no  objection  to  a  valuation  being  made 
and  funds  provided  therefor  for  the  railways.  Our  state  com- 
mission has  made  a  very  thorough  and  complete  one  as  far  as 
rates  in  this  state  are  concerned.  — Vice-President. 

Road  E. — Have  no   objection  to  this  being  done. 

— General    Manager. 

Road  F. — I  am  opposed  to  the  physical  valuation  of  railways 
by  the  government,  and  believe  it  would  be  money  wasted  to 
make  such  a  valuation.  In  my  opinion,  the  making  of  rates 
has  no  connection  with  the  physical  value  of  the  road  over 
which  the  rates  apply.  Furthermore,  the  states  whose  com- 
missions have  made  valuations  of  the  roads  within  their  bor- 
ders have,  I  believe,  found  that  the  properties  could  not  be  re- 
produced for  their  present  capitalization ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
that,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  this  rule  would  hold 
throughout  the  United  States.  — Vice-President. 

Road  G. — We  do  not  object  to  the  government's  making  a 
valuation  of  railways;  in  fact,  if  it  is  fairly  and  impartially 
done  by  competent  men  it  will  be  a  good  thing,  as  it  would 
settle  the  much  mooted  question  of  whether  the  railways  as  a 
whole  are  charging  excessive  rates;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  result  would  be  of  little  use  as  a  basis  for  making  rates, 
because  after  all  there  are  so  many  factors  that  enter  into 
the  making  of  a  rate,  the  most  important  being  competition 
and  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  shipper  and  what  the  traffic 
will  bear.  Two  roads  running  from  A  to  B,  one  worth  $40,000, 
and  the  other  $80,000  per  mile,  must  charge  the  same  rate, 
otherwise  the  one  having  the  lower  rate  would  enjoy  all  the 
traffic.  — President. 

Canada — Answer   to    Question    4. 

Road  A. — No  objiition  ti>  the  legislation  providing  for  valu- 
ation of  railways.  — President. 

QUESTION  5.— ARE  THE  STATE  COMMISSIONS  IN 
YOUR  TERRITORY  DISPOSED  TO  BE  FAIR  OR  UNFAIR? 
HAVE  THEY  SHOWN  IN  THE  LAST  YEAR  A  TENDENCY 
TO  BECOME  MORE  CONSERVATIVE  OR  MORE  RADICAL? 

Central  West  and  Trunk  Lines — Answers  to  Question  S. 

Road  .'/.^We  sec  no  particular  change  in  the  altituiic  of  the 
state  commissions.  As  far  as  our  experience  goes  they  seem 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  although  the  tendency  all  the  while 
to  extend  their  powers  and  take  greater  control  over  railway 
operations  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  cither  necessary  or  desirable. 

— President. 
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Hoiid  li. — I  liiivc  iiul  ili>c<ivcMC(l  ;iny  (li>|)ii<iiliiiii  nii  llic  part 
of  state  cDinniissioii!!,  in  the  ti-rriiory  where  I  :iin  inter- 
ested, to  he  unfair.  Their  policy  is  tu  wait  the  action  of  the 
Inlcrstalc  Connnerce  ComniissiDn  and  follow  in  its  lead. 
DlliiMwisc,  I  do  not  ohserve  any  tendency  to  become  more 
radical.  — Cluiinnan, 

Road  C. — Some  of  tlic  niiMnlicrs  of  tiic  state  connnission  in 
our  territory  arc  principally  tryinR  to  make  themselves  con- 
spicuous by  opposing  railways.  — President. 

liiHid  D. — Our  slate  commission  is  a  fair  and  good  one. 

— President. 

Road  li. — Today  state  conmiissions  generally  mean  to  be 
fair,  but  very  few  of  tncm  feel  the  weiglit  of  the  ermine  which 
should  illustrate  the  judicial  character  of  the  oflicc.  They  still 
consider  themselves  advocates  for  the  people  and  against  the 
railways,  and  thereby  preclude  some  of  the  confidence  the  rail- 
way ofTicers  otherwise  would  place  in  them.  — President. 

Road  F. — The  state  commissions  in  this  territory  have  al- 
ways been  fair  and  are  very  conservative.  — President. 

Road  G. — This  company  traverses  two  states.  In  one,  the 
commission  seems  to  be  influenced  by  political  considerations; 
in  the  other,  by  these  and  personal  hobbies  of  the  members. 
I   caimot  see  nnich  change  in  their  attitude  in  the  last  year. 

— Vice-Presiden  t. 

Road  II. — The  only  state  commission  with  which  our  line 
comes  in  contact  is  showing  a  tendency  to  become  more  con- 
servative, and  I  believe  it  desires  to  be  fair.  — President. 

Road  I. — I  have  not  had  much  dealing  with  our  railway 
connnissioners,  but  from  what  I  know  of  their  conduct  of  rail- 
way affairs  they  are  quite  prejudiced  against  the  latter,  and  I 
should  judge  this  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  posi- 
tions are  elective,  and,  of  course,  we  know  what  that  means — 
that  a  disposition  must  be  shown  to  concede  all  requests  made 
by  the  public,  in  order  thereby  to  get   favor  with  the  voters. 

— General  Superintendent. 

Road  J. — We  think  that  the  state  railwa)-  commissions  try 
to  be  fair.  Popular  clamor  and  the  exigencies  of  politics  some- 
times cause  them  to  do  things  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
do;  and  against  their  own  best  judgment.  There  is  consider- 
able difference  between  these  state  commissions.  Some  are 
composed  of  intelligent,  able  men,  who  realize  the  responsibility 
and  endeavor  to  deal  fairly  both  by  the  shippers  and  railways. 
In  other  states,  men  occupy  positions  because  they  are  good 
politicians,  and  are  without  training  for  important  duties,  and 
their  sole  aim  is  to  reduce  rates  and,  by  so  doing,  get  more 
votes.  — President. 

East — Answers  to  Question  5. 

Road  A. — The  state  commission  of  the  two  states  we  tra- 
verse have  not  been  unfair.  A  meddlesome  interference  with 
unimportant  and  minor  trifling  matters  requiring  the  time  of 
our  general  officers  to  attend  hearings  of  matters  which  are  in 
most  cases  absurd  and  should  never  be  dignified  with  the  time, 
trouble  and  expense  of  a  hearing,  is  our  principal  grievance. 
The  trouble  with  state  commissions  generally  is  that  imprac- 
tical and  ignorant  politicians,  or  theoretical  or  idealistic  dream- 
ers, find  their  way  into  these  commissions,  with  consequent 
trouble  for  the  railways   in  educating  such  characters. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  B. — State  commissions  are  disposed  to  be  fair,  accord- 
ing to  their  lights ;  some,  however,  do  not  seem  to  fully  appre- 
ciate the  intent  of  the  acts  by  which  they  were  created  and 
under  which  they  are  working.  This  is  true  in  small  matters 
particularly.  To  illustrate,  the  public  service  commission  of 
one  state  requires  a  monthly  report  from  all  railways  showing 
delays  to  passenger  trains.  To  enforce  proper  service  is  a  per- 
fectly   legitimate    function    for    utility   commissions,    but   to    de- 


m.'ind  MU'h  reports  from  all  roa<l<t,  rcgardleis  of  whether  they 
liavc  ever  received  complaints  of  po<jr  service  it,  it  scctn*  to 
mc,  penali/inK  roads  who  ^ive  punctual  service,  'i  hit,  I  think, 
is  unjust  and  not  in  ace  jrd  with  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

— yice-Presidenl. 

Road  C— I  think  Ihry  tend  to  become  arbitrary  and  radical, 
and  that  their  main  stimulus  is  political.  — I'rcsidenl. 

Road  D. — The  commissioners  in  our  state  have  apparently 
intended  to  he  eminently  fair.  Their  pay  is  not  large,  as 
salaries  go.  As  a  rule  they  cannot  give  exclusive  attention 
to  the  duties  of  their  offices.  It  is  not  possible  to  clearly  deter- 
mine how  best  to  try  to  separate,  or  try  to  wed,  state  and 
federal  laws,  rulings,  etc.  Again,  decisions  and  decrees  to 
come  are  unknowable.  It  might  be  an  interesting  and  im- 
pressive incident  for  a  big  fellow,  in  life's  battle,  to  draw  a 
proportionately  big  sword,  and  shout  to  a  lot  of  lesser  com- 
panions, "I  am  IT.  Come  on.  Follow  mc."  It  would  seem 
to  me  the  lesser  companions  of  the  states  have  been,  and  are, 
warranted  in  asking  the  federal  giant :  "P'or  God's  sake  where, 
what   for,   and  why?"  — President. 

Road  E. — The  commissions  in  the  states  this  line  passes 
through  try  to  be  fair,  I  think;  their  tendency  is  to  become 
more  radical.  As  in  most  cases  their  appointments  are  po- 
litical, a  position  adverse  to  the  transportation  interests  is 
nearly  always  taken.  — Vice-President. 

South — Answers  to    Question    5. 

Road  A. — State  commissioners,  as  a  general  rule,  are  purely 
politicians  and  lean  to  the  public  request  without  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  transportation  companies.  Their  attitude  within 
the  last  year  shows  a  tendency  to  more  conservatism,  because 
the  public  at  large  has  changed  front  considerably  toward  cor- 
porate interests.  — Vice-President. 

Road  B. — Our  state  commission  undoubtedly  intends  to  be 
fair.  The  railway  managements  of  the  state  have  nothing  to 
complain  of.  — Vice-President. 

Road  C. — State  railway  commissions  are  political  and,  there- 
fore, the  commissioners  are  demagogues.  This  seems  to  be 
the  case  all  over  the  Union.  Their  whole  idea  seems  to  be 
to  reduce  rates  in  order  to  hold  their  positions. 

— General  Superintendent. 

Road  D. — I  believe  the  state  commissioners  in  our  state  are 
disposed  to  be  fair.  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  become  more 
conservative  or  more  radical.  As  is  the  case  with  most  state 
commissions,  their  leaning  is  toward  the  people  rather  than 
toward  the   railways.  — Vice-President. 

Road  E. — The  two  state  commissions  concerned  with  our 
line  have  been  found  fair  in  all  of  their  decisions.  We  can- 
not find  that  they  have  been  conservative  or  radical  to  an  ex- 
treme, but  have  endeavored  undoubtedly  to  be  perfectly  fair. 

— General  Manager. 

Road  F. — The  state  commissions  in  this  territory  are  dis- 
posed to  be  more  fair  than  formerly,  and  are  accordingly  be- 
coming  more   conservative.  — General  Manager. 

Road  G. — The  state  commissioners  are  not  disposed  to  be 
entirely  fair.  Under  our  form  of  government  this  is  impos- 
sible. As  individuals  they  miglit  be  so  disposed,  but  they  are 
controlled  by  the  newspapers,  who  are  in  turn  controlled  by 
certain  interests  and  politicians,  who  are  watching  every  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  commission  to  favor  the  railways, 
using  it  for  political  capital.  The  few  editorials  asking  that  the 
railways  be  given  a  fair  deal  are  carefully  worded  and  gen- 
erally so  constructed  as  to  be  equivocal.  The  tendency  towards 
restricted  business  and  a  changing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
square  dealing  has  softened  the  commissions  somewhat  in  the 
past    year.  — Vice-President, 
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Southwest — Answers  to  Question  5. 
Road  A. — Most  of  them  are  disposed  to  be  fair,  but  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  consistently  fair  in  practice.  Political  con- 
siderations, especially  the  fact  that  the  shippers  vote  while  the 
railway  doesn't,  have  their  logical  outworkings  in  decisions 
that  burden  the  carriers  unfairly.  In  the  last  year  the  tendency 
has  seemed  to  be  more  conservative,  even  in  the  two  most  radi- 
cal states  through  which  we  pass.  — Chairman. 

Road  B. — We  are  having  no  difficulty  with  state  commissions. 
The  tendency  is  toward  a  more  conservative  attitude. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  C. — During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  state  commissions  to  alter  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed last  year,  which  w^as  as  follows:  "'State  commissions 
generally  in  this  territory  are  disposed  to  be  unfair,  and  are 
becoming  more  radical  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  generally  admit- 
ted that  all  important  cases  called  by  them  are  pre-judged; 
their  decisions  are  usually  made  before  they  call  the  hearing, 
and  the  compilation  of  data  and  arguments,  even  of  the  most 
convincing  kind,  on  the  part  of  the  railways  is  considered 
by  railway  officials  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  commis- 
sions are  constantly  at  work  grinding  out  decreased  rates  or 
extending  concessions  to  shippers  which  have  the  effect  of  de- 
creasing rates,  and  extensive  reductions  are  looked  for  in  the 
very  near  future  on  some  of  the  largest  items  of  traffic  handled 
by  the  railways  in  this  section."  Since  the  above  was  expressed, 
the  commissions  have  gone  on  grinding  out  still  further  reduc- 
tions in  rates,  many  of  which,  though  small  in  themselves,  in 
the  aggregate  amount  to  large  sums  to  the  railways,  without 
benefit  to  the  actual  consumer.  In  the  largest  reductions  made 
by  the  commission  during  the  present  year,  the  amount  of 
such  reduction  imposed  on  the  roads  was  promptly  gobbled  up 
by  the  steamship  lines,  who  increased  their  ocean  rates  more 
than  enough  to  offset  the  decrease  taken  from  the  pockets  of 
the  roads;  hence,  the  revenues  of  the  roads  were  largely  de- 
pleted without  even  the  doubtful  benefit  to  the  actual  con- 
sumer, or  to  the  producer.  — Vice-President. 

Road  D. — I  think  the  state  commissions  in  our  territory  are 
disposed  to  be  fair,  and  they  have  become  more  conservative 
within  the  past  year.  — General  Manager. 

Road  E. — I  regard  one  of  our  two  state  commissions  as  dis- 
posed to  be  fair.  It  has  shown  a  tendency  in  the  last  year  to 
become  decidedly  more  conservative.  I  cannot  say  so  much 
for    the   other   commission.  — Vice-President. 

Road  F. — The  state  commission  of  our  state  so  far  has  been 
extremely  conservative.  Nothing  has  been  done  by  them  to 
impair   the   situation    in   this   state.  —Vice-President. 

West  and  Transcontinental — Answers  to  Question  5. 

Road  A. — State  commissions  with  which  I  am  familiar  are 
disposed  to  be  fair,  and  are  inclined  to  grow  more  conservative 
as  they  learn  about  the  business.  They  all  have  the  natural 
tendency  to  want  to  increase  the  power  of  their  positions,  which 
is  the  most  dangerous  tendency  in  the  commission  form  of 
government,  because  it  is  gradually  taking  away  from  the 
owner  of  the  property  the  management  of  that  property. 

— President. 

Road  C. — State  commissions  in  our  territory  are  (as  else- 
where) political  bodies  subject  to  the  whims  f>f  party  caucus 
or  direct  primaries  every  so  often.  Their  principal  intent  is  to 
do  that  which  will  add  to  the  political  popularity  <>f  them- 
selves and  of  their  party.  Under  these  circumstaticcs  it  is  not 
rea.sonable  to  expect  them  to  be  fair.  The  best  thai  tan  i)c 
said  for  them  is  to  say  they  differ  in  degrees  of  radicalism. 

— /Issislant  to  Pre.tident. 

Road  /?.— VVc  arc  nf  the  opinion  that  our  state  cfunmission 
is  inrlincfl  to  he  very  fair,  and  we  think  it  has  become  more 
conservative   during   the  past   year.  — Vice-President. 


Road  E. — I  notice  no  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  various 
state  commissions.  There  is  still  a  disposition  to  go  the  limit 
of  the  law  in  all  matters.  — General  Manager. 

Road  F. — Our  line  passes  through  three  states,  two  of  which 
have  commissions,  while  the  other  has  none.  The  commis- 
sioners of  one  of  the  states,  I  believe,  have  been  fair.  But  new 
commissioners  come  into  office  January  1,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  at  this  time  what  their  attitude  towards  the  railways  will 
be.  The  commissioners  of  the  other  state  have  not  been  quite 
so  conservative,  although  so  far  as  our  line  is  concerned  we 
have  no  special  complaint  to  make,  except  that  they  called  upon 
us  for  considerable  data,  which  cost  us  quite  a  little  clerk  hire, 
and  which,  frankly,  I  cannot  see  will  be  of  much  if  any  use  to 
them.  — Vice-President. 

Road  G. — The  state  commissions  in  our  territory  have  in  the 
past  been  decidedly  unfair,  being  influenced  in  their  decisions 
more  by  political  expediency  than  by  a  sense  of  exact  justice. 
As  to  some,  we  have  lately  observed  a  tendency  to  become 
slightly  more  conservative,  but,  generally  speaking,  there  has 
been  little  change  in  the  attitude  of  state  commissions. 

— President. 

Canada — Answers  to  Question  5. 

Road  A.— I  cannot  say  that  there  has  been  any  change  in 
their   attitude.  —President. 

Road  B. — They  seem  to  be  conservative   and   reasonable. 

— General  Manager. 

Road  C. — Commissions  in  this  district  are  fair  and  just. 

— Vice-President. 

QUESTION  6.— IS  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  TOWARD  YOUR 
ROAD  BECOMING  MORE  FRIENDLY  OR  LESS  FRIENDLY? 
WHAT  HAVE  YOU  DONE,  IN  BRIEF,  TO  IMPROVE  ITS 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS? 

Central  West  and  Trunk  Lines — Answers  to  Question  6. 

Road  A. — I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  particular  change 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  so  far  as  the  sentiment  of  the  public 
towards  our  road  is  concerned.  We  have  not  done  anything  in 
the  way  of  changing  our  methods  or  policy  with  a  view  of 
establishing  improved  public  relations,  as  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  management  of  this  company  to  do  everything  rea- 
sonable in  this  direction.  —President. 

Road  B. — Public  sentiment  toward  the  roads  in  which  I  am 
interested  is  not  unfriendly.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  changing 
much  in  the  direction  of  friendliness  or  unfriendliness,  save  as 
railway  officials — and,  especially,  heads  of  traffic  departments — 
get  in  touch  with  the  people  who  do  business  with  the  roads,  and 
try  to  meet  their  wishes  in  respect  to  the  promptness  of  siiipment 
and  obliging  conduct  in  handling  their  goods,  and  in  courteous 
treatment  of  passengers.  The  roads  mentioned  have  done  a 
good  deal   in  this  direction,  with  satisfactory  results. 

— Chairman. 

Road  C.—l  think  that  public  sentiment  toward  our  railway  is 
becoming  more  friendly  than  it  has  ever  been.        — President. 

Road  D. — \Vc  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  public  along  the 
line,  and  have  always  found  them  our  friends.        — President. 

Road  F. — Public  sentiment  toward  railways.  I  think,  is  chang- 
ing to  be  more  friendly.  —['resident. 

Road  i7.— The  attitude  of  the  public  towards  this  company, 
save  when  serving  upon  juries,  is,  and  has  been,  unusually 
friendly,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  frankness  with  which  its  repre- 
sentatives have  met  the  public  and  its  manifest  efforts  at  fair 
dealing.  I'"or  four  years  at  least  the  railways  of  the  ,'!ate  in 
general  have  been  endeavoring  to  improve  their  relations  with  the 
public  by  openness  of  discussion  and  frankness  in  stating  or  meet- 
ing facts.  The  results  have  been  favorable,  but  not  so  marked 
as  could  be  desired.  — Vice-President. 
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Notid  II. — I'ubtie  !(cntiniciil  toward  our  roail  is  IjccoiiiiiiK  iiiuic 
friendly.     I  brlicvc  lliis  lo  he  Rcncrally  true  of  all  the  railways. 

—I'ri-siJfHt. 

RiKid  /.—  I  think  tlu-  Kfiu-ral  stnliniriit  of  the  public  toward 
railways  has  softened  sotnewhal  in  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
and  this  condition  will  probalily  improve  if  the  railways  continue 
to  show  a  diininutinii  in  their  net  carniiiKs.  Otherwise  I  think 
that  the  tendency  to  harass  railways  with  adverse  legislatinn  will 
contiiuic,  as  there  is  evidently  a  sentiment  in  the  public  mind  that 
the  earninKs  of  railways  must  be  reduced,  or  that  the  tjublic, 
through  their  authorities,  must  show  their  power  to  reduce  rail- 
way earninRS,  before  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  diminish  this 
pressure.  — General  Superintendent. 

Road  /.—  I  think  ih:il  pul)lic  sentiment  toward  railways  is  im- 
proving slightly.  Sensational  articles  in  newspapers  frequently, 
however,  undo  the  work  of  months.  We  arc  endeavoring  to 
cidtivate  communities  along  our  line  by  establishing  closer  rela- 
tions with  them,  by  endeavoring  to  be  fair,  by  co-operating  with 
state  educational  organizations,  helping  the  farmers,  etc. 

— President. 

East — Answers   to   Question    6. 

Road  A. — I''or  this  company,  we  fed  that  we  have  a  remar!;- 
able  esprit  de  corps  among  our  patrons.  It  is,  and  has  been  for 
the  past  nine  or  ten  years,  our  policy  to  meet  frequently  with 
those  various  public  bodies — boards  of  trade,  merchants'  associa- 
tions, farmers'  associations,  etc., — which  exist  along  our  line, 
attend  their  annual  dinners,  and  in  some  cases  have  an  oppor-. 
tunity  to  make  addresses  from  the  speakers'  platform ;  all  of 
which  has  been  punctiliously  followed  up  with  the  direct  purpose 
of  getting  close  to  the  public.  My  first  move  when  I  (  ame  to 
this  property  was  to  assemble  the  eighty  odd  newspaper  pub- 
lishers doing  business  along  our  line,  and  to  give  them  an  annual 
outing  in  June  of  each  year,  the  purpose  being,  as  expressed  by 
me  at  our  first  meeting,  that  we  might  know  one  another  and 
that  relations  friendly  and  congenial  should  be  established  be- 
tween the  two  great  influences  for  civilization,  the  railways  and 
the  press.  I  have,  hanging  on  the  wall  back  of  my  desk,  two 
large  framed  testimonials,  with  personal  signatures  from  the 
editors  and  proprietors  of  all  of  the  papers  doing  business  along 
our  line,  expressing  sentiments  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
relations  between  us.  Of  these  testimonials  I  am  more  proud 
than  of  any  of  my  other  associations  or  decorations. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  B. — I  do  not  see  much  change  in  public  sentiment  during 
the  past  year.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  maintaining  very 
pleasant  relations  with  our  patrons.  — -Vice-President. 

Road  C. — If  it  is  correctly  reflected  by  the  politicians  and  the 
press,  then  less  friendly.  Have  tried  to  preserve  an  attitude  of 
patient  humbleness.  — President. 

Road  D. — Public  sentiment  varies  with  every  changing  breeze ; 
always  did,  always  will.  In  the  abstract  it  is  for  the  railway, 
and  it  believes  the  railway  is  for  it.  Under  analysis  this,  that, 
and  the  other  individual,  community  and  section  wants  all  there 
is  coming  to  it,  with  as  little  surrender  as  possible.  The  public 
is  "just  folks."  President. 

Road  E. — Public  sentiment  is  becoming  more  friendly,  due  to 
the  higher  railway  officers  making  more  frequent  visits  to  the 
newspaper  editors,  to  the  prominent  manufacturers,  to  the 
prominent   citizens,   etc.  — Vice-President. 

South — Answers  to   Question   6. 

Road  A. — Public  sentiment  is  becoming  more  friendly.  We  are 
striving  to  come  in  contact  with  the  people  and  to  provide  what 
they  need  in  way  of  service  for  the  movement  of  their  business. 
Personal  contact  is  the  principal  remedy  for  improving  public 
relations.  — Vice-President. 


Koiid  ll.  Public  %rntimenl  in  our  ktate  runn  in  line  with  the 
di.tpo.nilion  of  itit  railway  comnii<ini(in,  as  indicated  in  my  answer 
to  Question  5.  — Vice-President. 

Road  C-  '\  he  more  intelligent  public  is  becoming  more  friendly 
all  the  time.  The  average  farmer  or  resident  nlonft  the  lines  will 
always  take  advantage  of  the  laws  to  rob  the  railways,  We  are 
contiiuinlly  robbed  by  this  kind  of  people  with  petty  claims,  such 
as  claims  for  stock  bring  killed,  fire  set  out,  and  other  such 
claims.  Along  all  the  railway.s  in  the  United  States  such  people 
arc  banded  together  to  give  evidence  in  each  others'  favor  to 
rdb  the  roads,  and  they  are  encouraged  by  the  small  lawyers  in 
every  community.  — General  .Superintendent. 

Road  D. — I  believe  the  public  sentiment  toward  our  road  is 
becoming  more  friendly.  The  only  thing  we  have  done  to  im- 
prove our  public  relations  is  in  improved  passenger  and  freight 
service,  giving  the  public  improved  and  better  facilities. 

— Vice-President. 

Road.  H.—Our  relations  with  the  public  are  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  us.  We  endeavor  to  meet  the  public  sriuarcly  and  fairly 
on  all  matters  that  come  up,  and  it  is  our  position  in  this  respect, 
we  believe,  that  makes  the  public  fair  in  their  relations  to  us. 

— General  Manager. 

Road  F. — Public  sentiment  toward  our  road  is  becoming  more 
friendly,  because  of  our  efforts  to  produce  a  friendly  sentiment 
by  giving  the  people  more  consideration  in  the  matter  of  train 
.service,  rates,  etc.,  and  doing  everything  possible  to  cultivate 
friendly   relations.  —General  Manager. 

Road  C— Public  sentiment  is  apparently  changing  for  the 
better.  Hundreds  of  individuals  who  have  been  interviewed  ex- 
press themselves  as  being  favorable  to  increased  rates.  They  are, 
however,  in  many  instances  strongly  interested  in  a  return  to 
more  stable  business  conditions.  We  have  endeavored  to  put 
before  them,  in  pamphlets  and  through  personal  address  and  by 
the  influence  of  employees,  the  true  situation.  Where  they  can 
be  reached  in  this  way  good  results  follow.  The  general  public 
are  woefully  ignorant  of  the  railway  side.  — Vice-President. 

Southwest — Answers  to  Question  6. 

Road  /-l— More  fricndl)-,  we  hope.  We  have  run  through  all 
of  our  states  demonstration  trains  to  enlighten  the  farmers 
respecting  agricultural  problems.  We  have  added  train  service 
and  car  service  wherever  possible.  We  have  moved  empty  cars 
increasingly  longer  distances  for  the  sake  of  supplying  local 
and  sometimes  unremunerative  demands  for  cars.  We  have 
sedulously  striven  for  punctuality,  especially  of  passenger  trains. 

— Chairman. 

Road  B. — Public  sentiment  is  becoming  more  friendly.  We 
have  done  everything  within  our  power  to  improve  public  re- 
lations, and  at  the  same  time  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
railway  with  both  the  shipping  public  and  the  communities 
which  our  lines  serve.  — Vice-President. 

Road  C. — Public  sentiment  seems  to  be  becoming  gradually 
more  friendly  toward  the  railways,  as  the  public  is  getting  a 
better  understanding  of  the  railway  situation.  This  feeling, 
however,  is  passive  and  rarely  exerts  itself  to  insist  upon  a 
square  deal  being  afforded  the  roads.  Railway  officers  are 
cultivating  this  sentiment  with  the  public  in  every  possible 
way,  through  personal  contact,  candid  and  frank  statements 
through  the  press,  interesting  themselves  in  improving  agri- 
cultural conditions  by  demonstration  trains  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmers,  and  in  many  other  directions,  too  numerous  to- 
mention.  —Vice-President. 

Road  D. — Public  sentiment  is  friendly  toward  our  road.  We 
have  endeavored  to  encourage  this  by  giving  as  good  service 
as  possible  and  accommodating  the  public  in  small  as  well  as 
large  matters,  where  we  could.  — General  Manager. 

Road  E. — Public  sentiment  toward  all  railways  in  our  state 
is  becoming  more  friendly.     The  policy  of  our  road  is  to  treat 
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the  public  with  the  utmost  consideration  and  to  leave  nothing 
undone  in  any  department  which  might  be  construed  as  a  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  the  public  in  its  relations  to  our 
property.  — Vice-President. 

Road  F. — I  find  the  public  sentiment  e.xtremely  favorable  to 
our  line.  In  our  first  year's  operation,  I  have  had  no  com- 
plaints from  the  public  in  regard  to  our  service,  rates  or  from 
other  causes.  Our  line  is  small,  and  it  has  been  our  desire  and 
motive  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  patrons  of  the  road  and 
call  upon  them  individually,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so ; 
and  in  our  contact  with  them  it  is  our  endeavor  to  impress 
upon  them  the  mutuality  of  interest  between  the  carrier  and 
the    people.  — Vice-President. 

West  and  Transcontinental — Answers  to  Question  6. 
Road  A. — I'ublic  sentiment,  1  think,  is  becoming  a  little 
fairer  and  more  friendly.  An  effort  is  made  to  have  all  of  the 
officers,  high  and  low,  meet  with  the  patrons  of  the  road  at  all 
points,  to  know  them  and  discuss  questions  of  mutual  interest, 
to  give  reasonable  service,  to  pay  claims  promptly,  and  to  try 
to  point  out  that  the  country  cannot  have  the  necessary  trans- 
portation facilities  if  there  is  to  be  a  continual  struggle  between 
the  shipper  and  the  railway.  — President. 

Road  B. — I  find  it  difficult  to  conjecture  just  what  you  mean 
by  the  words  "friendly"  and  "less  friendly."  That  public  senti- 
ment has  been  unduly,  and,  I  think,  unjustly,  aroused  through- 
out the  entire  country  in  its  attitude  towards  carriers,  goes 
without  saying,  it  seems  to  me.  The  railway  question  has  been 
made  the  football  of  politics.  The  press,  as  a  rule,  has  been 
unfriendly.  I  think  its  spirit  is  changing.  The  wish,  however, 
may  be  father  to  the  thought.  The  companies  I  serve  have 
undertaken  industrial  development  all  along  their  lines,  have 
decided  upon  a  campaign  of  publicity,  and  have  determined  to 
publish  their  improvements  already  made  and  contemplated, 
and,  so  far  as  may  reasonably  be  done,  nail  every  published  lie 
that  comes  to  their  attention  by  denials  and  such  proof  as  can 
be  brought  before  the  public,  and,  in  a  general  way,  assume 
that  they  are  entitled  as  corporations  to  the  same  hearing  and 
treatment    that    private    persons    are    entitled    to. 

— Vice-Presidcn  t. 

Road  C— Public  sentiment  toward  this  railway,  as  compared 
with  its  sentiment  toward  other  railways,  is  and  always  has 
been   friendly.  —Assistant  to  President. 

Road  D. — Being  a  local  institution,  public  sentiment  is  very 
friendly  to  us,  and  we  do  everything  possible  to  merit  this 
sentiment.  —Vice-President. 

Road  £.— Generally  speaking,  more  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  railways  and  the  public  exist ;  due  to  improved  serv- 
ice and  campaign  of  publicity,  enabling  the  railway  officials  and 
the  public  to  become  better  acquainted,  which  has  established 
an    apparent    confidence    heretofore    unknown. 

— General  Manager. 

Road  P.— I  believe  the  public  in  general  is  showing  a  more 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  railways.  Our  road  has  done 
nothing  specially  to  improve  its  public  relations.  I  believe  in 
the  railways  working  more  in  the  open  and  taking  the  public 
more  into  their  confidence.  — Vice-President. 

Road  G.—l  think  the  sentiment  of  the  public  toward  rail- 
ways in  general  is  becoming  more  friendly.  The  facts  brought 
out  in  the  present  controversy  over  increased  rates  have  been 
of  immense  value  in  an  educational  way,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  average  citizen  now  is  to  have  full  justice  done  to  the 
carriers.  —President. 

Canada — Answers  to  Question  6. 
Road  A.—\  have  nnf  noted  rmy  parfirul.ir  change  in  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  toward  this  road,  and  we  arc  doing  what  we  can 
to   improve   our   public   relations   by   giving   an   efficient    service 


and    showing   a    willingness    to    do    everything    we    legally   can, 
within  reason,  to  facilitate  the  business  of  our  patrons. 

— President. 

Road  B. — Public  sentiment  towards  our  road  has  always  been 
of  a  friendly  nature.  — General  Manager. 

Road  C. — I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  becoming  more 
friendly.  — Vice-President. 

QUESTION  7.— ARE  YOUR  RELATIONS  WITH  YOUR 
EIVIPLOYEES  BECOMING  MORE  SATISFACTORY  OR 
LESS  SATISFACTORY?  WE  HAVE  IN  MIND  PARTICU- 
LARLY THREE  PHASES  OF  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THESE 
RELATIONS:  FIRST,  CO-OPERATION  WITH  THEM  TO 
PREVENT  LEGISLATION  THAT  WILL  IMPAIR  THE 
REVENUES  OF  THE  ROADS;  SECOND,  INCREASING  OR 
DECREASING  EFFICIENCY  OF  LABOR;  THIRD,  INCREAS- 
ING OR  DECREASING  REASONABLENESS  IN  THE  DE- 
MANDS OF  EMPLOYEES  REGARDING  WAGES  AND  CON- 
DITIONS OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Central   West  and  Trunk  Lines — Answers  to  Question  7. 

Road  A. — The  relations  with  our  employees  have  not  become 
any  more  satisfactory  as  a  result  of  what  has  transpired  during 
the  past  year.  First,  we  do  not  find  them  particularly  disposed 
towards  co-operating  with  us  to  prevent  legislation  that  will  im- 
pair the  revenues  of  the  company  or  increase  its  expenditures. 
Second,  the  efficiency  of  labor,  in  our  opinion,  is  less,  generally 
speaking,  since  the  leading  organizations  succeeded  in  forcing 
upon  the  railways  the  advances  they  got  this  year  than  prior 
thereto.  Our  experience  also  is  that  our  employees  are  con- 
stantly making  greater  demands  for  wages  and  at  the  same 
time  calling  upon  us  for  changes  in  conditions  that  will  relieve 
them  from  doing  as  much  work  and  will  cause  us  greater 
expense.  — President. 

Road  B. — The  relations  with  employees  are  becoming  less 
satisfactory.  The  demands  of  employees  regarding  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  are  increasing  in  unreasonableness. 
The  tendency  is  towards  a  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  labor. 
This  seems  to  grow  as  wages  increase  and  as  hours  of  labor 
are  shortened.  There  is  co-operation  between  some  of  the 
employees  and  the  railways  to  prevent  legislation  that  will  im- 
pair the  revenues  of  the  roads.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  some  of  the  employees  evince  a  wish  in  that  direction. 
There  is  very  little  that  can  be  called  active  co-operation.  The 
majority  of  the  employees  seem  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  the  railways  can  always  get,  without  their  assistance  and 
by  merely  asking  it  from  the  public,  or  imposing  it  on  the  pub- 
lic, such  increased  earnings  as  will  meet  the  demands  for  in- 
crease of  pay.  They  do  not  indicate  any  idea  that  the  railways 
need   their   co-operation.  — Chairman. 

Road  C. — Our  relation  with  our  employees  is  satisfactory, 
but  we  note  an  increasing  inefficiency  in  labor.      — Presida-t. 

Road  D. — Relations  always  friendly,  and  they  are  helpful  in 
every  way.  — President. 

Road  F. — The  relations  between  the  road  and  its  employees 
are  now,  and  always  have  been,  very  friendly.  I  think  they  are 
seeing  it  is  to  their  interests  not  to  sanction  hostile  legislation. 

— President. 

Road  G. — Less  satisfactory,  due  to  the  rapidly  disappearing 
personal  relationship  between  subordinates  and  superiors,  and 
a  growing  tendency  to  seek  the  direction  and  personal  assist- 
ance of  the  heads  of  the  various  orders  in  case  of  differences. 
They  are  voluble  with  reference  to  a  desire  to  co-operate  to 
prevent  unjust  adverse  legislation,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  any 
particular  result.  The  efficiency  of  labor  is  decreasing,  because 
the  individual  is  losing  his  identity  and  becoming  a  mere  unit 
in  an  organization.  Decreasing  reasonableness  both  as  to  wages 
and  conditions  of  service.  — Vice-President. 

Road  II. — Relations  with  our  employees  are  becoming  more 
satisfactory.     They  are  in  earnest  co-operation  to  prevent   any 
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Icgi.shitiiin  tli.'it  will  iinimir  the  rcvciuicii  of  the  roail.  '1  licy 
seem  to  iiiKkTslniid,  in  |{c>>ci'>>l)  ''';>'  ''  •»  ncccssnry  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  |ii>wcr  to  have  the  public  understand  that  the 
railways  are  entitled  to  an  increase  in  rates  and  a  decrease  in 
adverse  IcKislation  and  inifair  treatment.  — ['resident. 

Noiiii  I. —  Relations  with  employees  are  harmonious.  You  no 
doubt  are  aware  that  there  is  an  organization  in  existence  by 
whiili  the  railways,  through  their  employees,  undertake  to  oppose 
any  legislation  inimical  to  their  interests.  I  cannot  see  that  the 
efliciency  of  employees  in  general  is  increasing.  I  fear  it  is 
somewhat  the  reverse.  As  to  demands  for  increasing  salaries, 
employees  in  general  arc  guided  by  what  they  think  they  can 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  getting  salaries  increased.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  the  labor  organizations  pay  much  attention  to 
the  net  earnings  of  the  companies   for  whom  they  work. 

— General  Superintendent. 

Road  /.—I  cannot  say  that  there  is  very  much  change  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  certainly  do  not  see  any  noticeable  im- 
provement. — President. 

East — Answers  to  Question  7. 

Road  A.—\\\  similar  manner  to  what  we  have  done  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  public,  we  have  always  undertaken  to 
establish  ourselves  in  friendly  relationship  with  our  employees. 
We  attend  their  annual  balls  and  entertainments,  we  are  in- 
vited to  the  annual  dinner  at  the  installation  of  officers  of  their 
organizations,  and  are  given  an  opportunity,  from  the  speakers' 
table,  to  discuss  in  heart  to  heart  talks  the  relation  we  bear 
with  them.  I  feel  that,  without  conceit,  I  may  say  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  another  property  where  the  relations  between 
officers  and  men  even  approximate  conditions  which  exist  upon 
this  property.  We  give  annual  excursions  to  our  foremen  of 
shops  for  themselves  and  families ;  we  bring  even  the  track 
foremen  together  for  conference  and  a  dinner.  It  is  our  con- 
stant aim  and  endeavor,  in  a  dignified  and  proper  manner,  to 
keep  up  and  sustain  those  relations  between  our  employees  and 
the  oflicers  that  are  right  and  proper.  — Vice-President. 

Road  B. — Our  relations  with  our  employees  are  cordial  and 
satisfactory.  They  are  outspoken  in  their  dislike  of  antagonistic 
legislation.  We  think  their  eflSciency  is  second  to  no  others, 
and  we  cannot  say  that  unreasonable  demands  have  been 
made.  — Vice-President. 

Road  C. — Less  satisfactory,  (a)  They  will  aid  in  trying  to 
increase  revenues  for  their  purely  personal  interest.  (b) 
Efficiency  is  constantly  decreasing,  (c)  Demands  constantly 
becoming    more    exorbitant    and    unreasonable. 

^President. 

Road  D. — Relations  with  employees  are  delightful  at  the 
moment,  and,  perhaps,  would  be  indefinitely  if  they  were  left 
to  deal  alone  with  their  employer.  An  auxiliary  result  of  dis- 
cussions and  dissentions,  based  largely  upon  theory,  federally,  is 
not  lost  upon  labor  leaders.  — President. 

Road  E. — Relations  with  the  employee  seein  to  become  less 
and  less  satisfactory.  I  think  the  employee  will  generally  co- 
operate with  his  company  as  regards  legislation  which  will 
imperil  the  revenue  of  the  road.  The  labor  efficiency  is  clearly 
decreasing.  The  demands,  we  feel,  are  becoming  less  and  less 
reasonable.  — Vice-President. 

South — Answers  to  Question  7. 

Road  A. — Relations  with  our  employees  are  less  satisfactory. 
They  are  not  active  in  co-operating  with  the  railway  interests 
for  the  advancement  of  legislation  affecting  their  interests; 
their  main  object  seems  to  be  to  increase  their  wages,  and  they 
are  relying  upon  unionism  to  protect  them,  and  as  a  result 
the  work  of  the  labor  is  less  efficient.  The  increased  demands 
for  wages  are  growing  more  unreasonable  every  year,  and  it 
seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  some  great  struggle 
will  %e  inevitable  unless  it  is  avoided  by  some  legislative  enact- 


ment that  will  provide  a  means  of  tettlcmcnt  of  disputes  and 
unrea.ionabic  demands  to  enable  the  corporations  to  earn  fixed 
charges  on   the    investment    in   their   property. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  li. — Relations  with  employees  arc  very  satisfactory. 
I  he  company  has  never  had  any  serious  trouble  with  its  em- 
ployees, and   feels  free  from  any  apprehension  of  any. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  C. — We  have  no  trouble  with  our  employees,  and  have 
never  had.  — General  Superintendent. 

Road  U. — Our  relations  with  our  employees  are  not  becom- 
ing more  satisfactory.  I  did  not  ask  them  to  co-operate  with 
us  to  influence  legislation  in  favor  of  increased  rates,  for  the 
reason  that  I  felt  that  any  such  action  would  bear  the  infer- 
ence of  the  influence  of  the  employer,  and  that  it  would  carry 
little,  if  any,  weight.  I  consider  the  efficiency  of  labor  decreas- 
ing rather  than  increasing.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  demands 
of  employees  for  increased  wages  are  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able. From  their  standpoint  it  is  entirely  reasonable,  and  from 
our  standpoint  it  is  unreasonable.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  competent  to 
decide  the  question.  Demands  have  been  made  upon  me  for  in- 
creased wages  that  are  unreasonable.  Entirely  reasonable  de- 
mands, by  other  classes  of  our  employees,  have  been  made  and 
granted.  — Vice-President. 

Road  E. — We  are  not  troubled  with  labor  disturbances.  Our 
employees  seem  disposed  to  co-operate  with  us  in  any  matter 
of  mutual  interest.  They  seem  to  realize  that  what  is  good  for 
the  railway  is  also  advantageous  to  them. 

— General  Manager. 

Road  F. — Our  relations  with  our  employees  are  becoming 
more  satisfactory  in  all  three  of  the  phases  mentioned. 

— General  Manager. 

Road  G. — The  employees  are  affected  similarly  to  the  general 
public,  and  are  usually  ignorant  of  the  true  condition,  and 
need  as  much  education  along  these  lines  as  the  outside  public. 
Where  the  facts  have  been  presented  to  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  couple  their  interests  with  the  railways  they  have  responded 
to  prevent  adverse  legislation  and  to  obtain  increases  in  rates. 
Success  has  attended  our  efforts  in  both  particulars  whenever 
these  forces  have  been  exerted.  There  is  an  increased  efficiency 
in  labor  of  the  higher  classes  in  that  they  are  using  modern 
appliances,  larger  locomotives  and  faster  machines.  Individually 
there  is  a  disposition  to  do  less  work,  which  is  reflected  in 
manual  labor  and  among  such  classes  as  use  hand  tools.  The 
demands  of  labor  for  better  workmg  conditions  and  higher 
wages  is  unreasonable  among  certain  classes  of  well  organized 
labor,  forcing  the  compensation  out  of  line  with  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  business.  Certain  employees  are  now  getting 
higher  monthly  salaries  than  those  who  supervise  them,  or 
those  who  are  technically  trained  and  holding  more  responsible 
positions,  as  well  as  those  in  minor  positions  much  better 
educated.  The  cost  of  living  is  advancing  equally  for  all,  caus- 
ing unrest  and  dissatisfacton  to  those  working  for  moderate 
salaries.  — Vice-President. 

Southwest — Answers  to  Question  7. 
Road  A. — Broadly  speaking,  relations  are  constantly  less 
satisfactory.  First,  they  do  not  act  in  unison  to  prevent  legisla- 
tion that  will  impair  the  revenues  of  the  roads,  and  sometimes 
vote  as  a  body  against  measures  greatly  favored  by  the  rail- 
ways. Second,  they  have  shown  no  spirit  toward  increasing 
their  own  efficiency ;  higher  pay  seems  to  result  in  lower 
efliciency  both  actually  and  per  dollar  of  pay,  and  they  resent 
bonus  methods,  the  piecework  system  and  other  plans  designed 
to  obtain  higher  efficiency.  Third,  if  their  demands  respecting 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  have  increased  in  reason- 
ableness, it  is  because  of  the  general  public  attitude  favoring 
mediation  and  arbitration,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  calling  out 
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of  an  entire  union  has  become  so  widespread  and  serious  a 
matter,  rather  than  because  of  a  better  feehng  on  the  part  of 
the  employees  themselves  or  of  the  heads  of  their  unions. 

— Chairman. 

Road  B. — Relations  with  our  employees  are  satisfactory. 
They  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  co-opera- 
tion to  prevent  legislation  which  impairs  revenue.  The  ques- 
tion of  increase  or  decrease  in  efficiency  of  labor  is  difficult  to 
answer;  in  some  departments  there  is  an  increase  and  in  others 
a  decrease.  We  have  had  no  unreasonable  demands  from  our 
employees  in  connection  with  wages  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment; thus  far  they  have  been  disposed  to  treat  fairly.  The 
increased  cost  of  living  has  had  great  bearing  on  the  demands 
of  all  labor.  —Vice-President. 

Road  C. — It  seems  apparent  that  employees  are  at  last  awak- 
ing to  the  fact  that  continued  agitation  on  the  part  of  dem- 
agogues and  politicians  against  the  railways  will  affect  their 
interests,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  more  intelligent  of 
them  are  appreciating  this  fact  they  are  lending  their  assist- 
ance in  preventing  such  legislation.  The  efficiency  of  labor  in 
railway  service  seems  to  be  decreasing  in  proportion  to  increase 
in  volume  of  business  and  number  of  employees.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  employees  will  continue  to  demand  increases  in 
wages,  whether  they  are  reasonable  or  not,  as  long  as  there  is 
any  possible  chance  either  through  threat  of  strike  or  through 
arbitration  to  get  such  increases.  Some  of  their  demands  are 
not  altogether  unreasonable,  but  many  of  them  are  unreason- 
able to  the  point  of  absurdity,  amongst  which  latter  can  be 
classed  the  almost  universal  objection  to  labor-saving  machin- 
ery exemplified  in  the  form  of  more  powerful  locomotives. 
The  loyalty  of  many  railway  employees  has  been  and  is  being 
destroyed  by  the  apparent  influence  emanating  from  govern- 
ment sources  by  which  they  report  to  the  officers  of  their 
unions  anything  that  they  may  consider  an  infraction  of  the 
law.  The  effect  of  influencing  any  employee  to  act  as  an  in- 
former upon  the  actions  of  his  employer  is  bound  not  only  to 
destroy  the  employee's  loyalty,  but  to  seriously  impair  the 
efficiency  of  his  service.  This  condition  will  materially  impair 
discipline,  and  is  therefore  directly  against  the  interests  of  the 
public,  who  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  most  perfect  discipline 
prevailing    upon    American    railways.  — Vice-President. 

Road  D. — We  have  not  asked  our  employees  to  co-operate  to 
prevent  legislation  which  might  impair  the  revenues  of  the 
road,  as  we  do  not  think  such  an  alliance  would  be  beneficial. 
We  think  the  efficiency  of  labor  has  increased  on  our  road  the 
past  year.  While  our  men  have  joined  in  the  movement  for 
general  wage  increases,  we  think  they  have  done  so  at  the  re- 
quest of  their  grand  officers,  as,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  they  are 
well  satisfied  with  present  conditions.         — General  Manager. 

Road  E. — Our  relations  with  our  employees  have  always  been 
satisfactory.  A  feature  of  our  policy  is  to  have  the  confidence 
and  co-operation  of  our  employees  in  regard  to  all  matters 
effecting  the  property,  upon  the  ground  that  the  success  of  the 
road  is  necessarily  to  a  certain  extent  the  success  of  the  em- 
ployees.    Likewise   its   failure,  to  some  extent,   is  their   failure. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  F. — Our  relations  with  our  employees  are  first-class 
in  every  respect.  As  stated,  our  line  is  small,  and  we  have  no 
contracts  of  any  kind  with  any  of  our  employees.  They  are 
treated  fairly  and  understand  that  their  positions  with  this 
company  are  secure  in  every  way,  and  all  that  we  expect  from 
them  is  sobriety,  loyalty  and  a  reasonable  performance  of  their 
duties.     We  are  satisfied  with  the  work  performed  by  them. 

—  I' ice-President. 

West  and   Transcontinental — Answers  to   Question  7. 

Rnad  A. — Rclatinns  with  oitipjdyccs  are,  uti  the  whole,  satis- 
factory. In  an  abstract  way,  cmplnyces  take  ;in  interest  in 
IcKislatinn   that    will    tend   to    rrdiicc   the   r.nrniiiR;   power   of  the 


railways.  Their  chief  interest,  however,  seems  to  be  in  for- 
warding legislation  that  will  tend  to  put  burdens  on  the  rail- 
ways for  safety  appliances  before  there  is  a  very  great  need 
for  them,  and  for  inspections  of  one  kind  and  another  by  some 
outside  authority,  other  than  the  owners  of  the  road,  which  in- 
creases expense  without  producing  any  real  net  benefit.  The 
efficiency  of  labor,  as  a  whole,  does  not  show  any  change  for 
better  or  worse  over  a  year  ago.  The  demands  for  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  seem  somewhat  unreasonable,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  total  fund  that  the  railway  has  at  its 
disposal  is  already  overtaxed.  There  seems  to  be  little  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  voice  the  demands  of  the  em- 
ployees to  consider  the  general  economical  situation  of  the 
country,  and  to  give  weight  to  the  total  wage  that  any  given 
business    can   pay   and    still    exist.  — President. 

Road  B. — Generally  speaking,  our  relations  with  our  em- 
ployees are  sound  and  co-operative  in  the  matter  of  trying  to 
prevent  legislation  that  will  impair  the  revenues  of  the  roads. 
As  to  the  question  of  increasing  or  decreasing  efficiency  of 
labor,  there  is  with  us,  as  I  believe  there  is  everywhere,  the 
common  rule  of  conduct — the  employee  tries  to  get  the  most 
money  for  the  least  labor,  but  I  believe  the  managers  are 
meeting  that  natural  disposition  of  men  with  all  the  liberality 
that  their  revenues  will  permit.  — Vice-President. 

Road  C. — There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  material  change 
in  the  relations  with  our  employees.  These  have  usually  been 
fairly  satisfactory.  There  is  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees in  respect  to  political  matters  as  they  affect  railways, 
and  considerable  good  will  probably  come  from  the  move- 
ment, as  the  employees  are  vitally  interested  as  a  matter  of  self- 
protection.  — Assistant  to  President. 

Road  D. — The  same  answer  as  to  Question  6  might  be  given. 
Our  relation  to  our  employees  is  very  satisfactory  and  very 
friendly.  — Vice-President. 

Road  E. — Co-operation  between  the  railway  and  its  employees 
is  more  satisfactory,  and  the  employees  are  working  in  the  direc- 
tion of  protecting  the  companies  against  unfair  legislation. 
This  was  also  very  apparent  during  the  recent  elections  in  the 
various  states.  — General  Manager. 

Road  F. — Our  relations  with  our  employees  are  satisfactory, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  the  efficiency  of  labor  remains  about  the 
same.  We  are  paying  common  labor  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
were  a  few  years  ago.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  de- 
mands of  organized  labor,  such  as  train  and  enginemen ;  as  fast 
as  we  settle  with  one  organization  the  demands  of  another  body 
are  before  us.  However,  these  demands  are  all  handled  by  the 
General  Managers'  Association  in  Chicago,  and  I  beUeve  they 
will  all   result  in   arbitration.  —Vice-President. 

Road  G. — Our  relations  with  our  employees  are  becoming 
more  satisfactory  to  the  extent  that  the  vast  army  of  railway 
men  is  beginning  to  realize  that  its  own  prosperity  is  bound 
up  in  the  prosperity  of  the  railways,  and  that  the  carriers' 
revenues  cannot  suffer  much  impairment  without  a  blow  being 
struck  at  their  mcomes;  and  this  knowledge  has  recently 
prompted  many  of  them  to  adopt  co-operative  measures  to  pre- 
vent further  hostile  legislation.  There  has  been  no  marked 
change  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  labor  or  with  regard 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  demands  of  employees  concerning 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  We  are  confronted  with 
ntijierous  demands  for  increased  wages,  some  of  which  seem 
unreasonable  from  our  point  of  view,  but  the  increasing  cost  of 
living  during  the  past  few  years  has  created  an  undercurrent 
of  discontent  which  has  crystallized  into  requests  for  higher 
wages.  —President. 

Canada — Answers    to    Question    7. 

Road  /4.— There  is  but  little  change  in  the  relations  with  our 
employees.    The  tendency  of  all  influence  in  labor  organization  is 
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towjinl  (IciTfiiscd  cHicicmy  ol  I.iIht  .iikI  iiici caned  demands  for 
higlicr   ci>mpcnsali(>n.  —I'rcsidenl. 

Koad  /i.  — The  relations  arc  satisfactory. 

— General  Maiuiner. 

l\'o,id  I  .  'liiis  is  most  dilticull  to  dclinc.  'I'lic  demands  on 
the  part  of  lal)or  arc  increasing  all  the  time  as  to  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment,  and  the  fact  that  our  railway  men  are 
working  so  close  to  a  large  body  of  coal  miners,  who  are  always 
agitating,  makes  it  somewhat  diflicult  to  know  just  where  we  arc 
in   this   regard  Vicc-l'rcsidciit. 

Mexico — Answers  to  Question  7. 
Road  A. — (Hir  relations   with   our   employees   have   been  and 
are    entirely    satisfactory.  —I'icc-Prcsidciit. 

QUESTION  8.— WHAT  KINDS  OF  TRAFFIC  ON  YOUR 
LINE  OFFER  THE  BEST  PROMISE  AND  WHAT  KINDS 
OFFER  THE  POOREST  PROMISE   FOR   1911? 

Central  West  and  Trunk  Lines — Answers  to  Question  8. 

Kond  J— It  is  dillicuil  to  say  what  kind  of  traffic  olTcrs  the 
greatest  promise  and  which  the  least  for  the  coming  year. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difference  in  this  regard  as  far 
as  we  can  determine.  — President. 

Road  B. — The  best  promise  for  earnings  of  the  lines  referred 
to.  for  1911,  is  from  products  of  agriculture.  The  poorest 
promise  is  from  manufactures  and  merchandise. 

— Chairiiuin. 

Road  C.^We  pass  through  an  agricultural  country,  and  our 
business  depends  on  the  crops.  — President. 

Road  D. — Prospects  fairly  good  for  all  classes. 

— President. 

Road  G. — The  answer  to  this  question  depends  so  largely  upon 
the  determination  of  the  commission  relative  to  rate  advances, 
and  the  consequent  course  of  the  railways,  that  I  cannot  now 
give  an  intelligent  answer.  — Vice-President. 

Road  H. — The  business  of  our  road  is  of  such  a  versified 
nature  that  each  year  shows  a  gradual  increase  over  the  year 
previous,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  any  one  particular  kind 
of  business.  — President. 

Road  I. — Local  traffic,  which  means  farm  products  and  gen- 
eral merchandise,  and  the  demand  for  bituminous  coal,  are  the 
best  promises   for  revenue  traffic  for  the  coming  year. 

— General  Superintendent. 

Road  J. — We  look  for  the  greatest  improvement  in  traffic 
on  account  of  the  movement  of  grain  and  grain  products. 

^President. 

East — Answers  to  Question  8. 

Road  A. — If  one  could  answer  this  question  with  positive  in- 
formation he  might,  by  reason  of  such  knowledge,  go  into  busi- 
ness and  retire  independently  wealthy  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  question  enters  the  field  of  speculation,  and  our  best  prog- 
nostication would  seem  to  mdicate  a  leveling  process  of  all 
lines  for  the  year  1911,  with  no  remarkable  ups  or  downs;  but 
surely  no  great  or  boom  traffic  to  be  expected. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  C. — The  merchandise  business  is  showing  sharp  de- 
creases. —President. 

Road  D. — Agricultural  and  lumber  traffic  are  mainstays  here. 
The  resources  are  vast.  Some  increase  ought  to  be  looked  for 
against  the  worst  general  conditions  which  can  be  rationally 
imagined.  One  might  look  for  splendid  and  permanent  indus- 
trial development,  at  points  where  now  w-aste,  decay  and  neglect 
is  the  fate,  in  places,  in  the  forests,  if  the  temperate,  judicial,  and 
prompt  were  to  take  the  place  of  what  has  been,  and  is,  in 
high  places.  — President. 


Road  li. — At  the  present  time  the  coal  traftic  is  hohlinu  up 
reasonably  well.  There  lias  \iivi\  :i  serious  falling  off  in  the 
mir<  handisc    traffic.  — Vice-President. 

South — Answers  to   Question  8. 

Road  A.  -I  would  say  that  fertilizer  offers  the  licst  promise 
for  1911  f)n  account  of  high  price  of  farm  products,  l-rom 
l>rcsent  outlook,  lumber  is  the  least  attractive  because  of  the 
st.-ignant  market,  but  this  cannot  continue  very  long  unless  there 
is  a  general  easing  off  of  prosperous  conditions  now  enjoyed 
throughout  the  South.  — Vice-President. 

Road  C. — I  think  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  traffic  of 
every  description  in  1911,  providing  there  is  not  too  much  legis- 
lation, both  state  and  national.  — General  Superintendent. 

Road  D. — In  view  of  the  high  price  of  cotton,  I  consider  that 
the  traffic  dependent  upon  agriculture  offers  the  best  promise. 
1  do  not  consider  that  our  traffic  for  1911  shows  any  poor 
promise.  The  development  in  this  section  of  the  country  is 
good,  and,  I  think,  will  be  reflected  in  the  business  that  we  will 
do  this  coming  year.  — Vice-President. 

Road  E. — The  passenger  traffic  and  the  handling  of  forest 
products  is  of  greatest  value  to  our  line,  and  this  will  be  the 
case  during  1911.  — General  Manager. 

Road  F. — Iron  ore  promises  to  be  our  best  commodity  move- 
ment for  1911,  while  the  movement  of  fruit  will  be  the  poorest, 
due  chiefly  to  discontinuation  of  the  growing  of  peaches  along 
our  line.  — General  Manager. 

Road  G. — The  products  of  forests,  agriculture  and  mining 
offer  the  most  encouragement;  manufactured  articles  give  the 
least  promise,  unless  confidence  may  be  in  some  way  restored. 

— Vice-President. 

Southwest — Answers  to   Question  8. 

Road  A. — So  large  a  proportion  of  our  traffic  arises  from 
products  of  the  soil  that  a  satisfactory  answer  cannot  be  made. 
Assuming  that  the  crops  of  1910  will  be  repeated  or  bettered, 
our  best  traffic  will  be  in  products  of  agriculture  and  in  animals 
and  the  products  thereof.  Otherwise,  the  products  of  mines 
will  be  the  largest  single  item  of  traffic.  - — Chairman. 

Road  B. — There  will  be  a  very  little  difference  in  traffic  con- 
ditions on  our  line  during  the  year  1911.  If  crop  conditions  are 
favorable,  there  should  be  an  increase  in  all  commodities 
handled.  — Vice-President. 

Road  C. — It  is  rather  early  now  to  prognosticate  what  traffic 
offers  the  best  promise  for  the  year  1911.  This  section  is  largely 
agricultural,  and  a  drouth  of  more  or  less  severity  has  prevailed 
for  the  last  two  years.  If  good  seasons  prevail  when  the  crops 
are  planted  and  thereafter,  products  of  agriculture,  together 
with  lumber,  offer  the  best  promise  for  traffic  for  the  year  1911. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  D. — Through  California  freight  offers  the  best  promise 
for  the  next  year.  The  present  outlook  is  that  shipments  of  cop- 
per, bullion,  ore,  coke  and  coal  will  be  less  than  during  the  pres- 
ent year.  — General  Manager. 

Road  E. — We  are  expecting  our  best  traffic  for  1911  from 
the  general  increase  that  naturally  comes  with  the  opening  up 
of  an  exceptionally  good  country,  the  establishment  of  indus- 
tries, building  of  houses  and  the  opening  of  business  concerns. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  character  of  traffic  will  be 
best  or  poorest  at  this  time.  — Vice-President. 

Road  F. — Our  principal  traffic  is  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  grain, 
hay,  stock  and  merchandise,  coal,  etc.  The  promise  of  1911  is 
very   encouraging  in   all   of  the  above   lines. 

— Vice-President. 

West  and   Transcontinental — Answers  to   Question  8. 

Road  A. — The  general  merchandise  is  moving  very  fairly,  and 
I   think  will   continue  to  do  so.     Movements   of  structural   ma- 
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terials  in  large  quantities  will  not  be  ver>-  brisk  in  1911 ;  business, 
as  a  whole,  will  be  slow,  but  I  think  will  increase  in  volume,  pro- 
vided the  country  between  the  Rocky  and  Allegheny  mountains 
has  an  adequate  supply  of  moisture.  — President. 

Road  B. — Conditions  on  our  lines  for  the  year  1911  are 
promising  with  respect  to  the  volume  of  the  products  of  the 
soil  and  their  movement.  The  large  lumber  interests,  however, 
wait  upon  a  revival  of  the  confidence  that  does  not  now  exist 
as  it  did  four  years  ago,  but  even  the  lumber  industries  are 
in  a  healthy  condition.  The  mining  industries,  particularly  cop- 
per, may  be  said  to  be  normal,  although,  on  account  of  the  low 
price  of  copper,   that  may  admit   of  some   modification. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  C. — It  is  too  early  to  estimate  crop  conditions  of  1911. 
Merchandise  traffic  and  construction  material  are  quite  likely  to 
show  a  material  reduction.  Everything  depends  on  general  pros- 
perity. If  we  do  not  have  that,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
falling  off  in  all  kinds  of  freight.  — Assistant  to  President. 

Road  D. — The  traffic  which  offers  the  best  promise  for  in- 
crease in  1911  is  fruit;  and  the  poorest,  lumber. 

— Vice-President. 

Road  F. — I  look  for  quite  a  revival  in  the  mining  industry 
next  year,  and  as  ore  is  one  of  the  largest  commodities  we 
handle  it  should  help  us  considerably.  — Vice-President. 

Road  G. — The  territory  we  serve  is  largely  agricultural.  The 
corn  and  oats  crop  harvested  the  past  season  was  good  and 
the  early  months  of  the  coming  year  should  see  a  good  movement 
of  these  commodities,  including  what  we  might  term  the  products 
of  corn,  such  as  livestock  and  meats.  While  the  winter  wheat 
crop  was  satisfactory,  the  partial  failure  of  the  spring  wheat 
crop  in  the  Northwest  will  result  in  a  reduced  volume  of  wheat 
tonnage  and  possibly  some  curtailment  in  flour  shipments,  and 
the  movement  of  general  merchandise  into  the  Northwest  prob- 
ably will  be  somewhat  restricted  owing  to  the  crop  conditions 
referred  to.  The  Northwest  was  also  unfortunate  in  its  potato 
harvest.  In  the  early  months  of  the  year  we  usually  have  a 
good  tonnage  of  potatoes  from  the  Northwest,  but  the  reduced 
yield  the  past  season  will  have  its  effect  on  this  class  of  freight. 
The  movement  of  miscellaneous  merchandise  will  be  controlled 
entirely  by  trade  conditions  in  1911.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  present  business  situation  throughout  the  country  is  waiting 
for  a  settlement  of  several  important  questions  now  before  the 
government.  If  they  are  disposed  of  in  a  conservative  manner, 
there  is  no  reason  why  that  confidence  which  is  now  wanting 
should  not  quickly  be  restored  and  business  conditions  improve. 
In  that  event,  the  approaching  year  should  be  better  from  a  traffic 
standpoint  than  1910,  which  was  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory. 

— President. 

Canada — Answers  to  Question  8. 
Road  A. — Given  a  demand  for  our  grain  abroad,  the  movement 
of  grain  should  be  fairly  good  the  coming  year  by  reason  of  the 
large  crops.  Merchandise  and  genera!  business  is  not  likely  to 
show  much  of  an  improvement  until  business  conditions  are  more 
settled.  — President. 

Road  B. — Agricultural  products,  products  of  the  dairy,  asbestos 
and  copper  mining  seem  to  offer  the  best  promise  for  future 
development.  In  fact,  all  the  sources  of  business  throughout  our 
district   look  reasonably   prosperous   for  next  year. 

— General  Manager. 

Road  C— Our  lines  of  railway  are  largely  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness, and  prospects  are  good  for  1911.  — Vice-President. 

Mexico — Answers  to  Question  8. 

Road  A. — Due  to  the  good  crops  throughout  the  republic, 
agricultural  products  offer  the  best  promise  of  traffic  for  the 
year  V>\\.  There  is  no  specific  commodity  that  can  be  said  to 
offer  the  poorest  promise.  — Vice-President. 


CHANGES  IN  RAILWAY  OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROL. 

The  most  interesting  features  in  the  changes  in  railway  con- 
trol during  the  year  were  the  further  extension  of  the  Hawley 
group  of  lines  and  the  activities  of  the  Hill  and  Harriman  lines 
in  the  Northwest.  As  noted  below,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
now  controlled  by  Edwin  Hawley,  Frank  Trumbull  and  associ- 
ates, gained  two  important  lines  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  the 
Hocking  Valley  taking  it  to  Toledo  and  the  Chicago  line,  as  it  is 
now  called — the  old  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville — which 
gives  it  an  entrance  into  Chicago.  Control  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas,  which  was  bought  by  Mr.  Hawley  and  associates 
in  1909,  was  made  effective  by  the  election  of  a  Hawley  board 
of  directors.  In  the  following  list  of  changes  in  control,  electric 
railways  are  omitted,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  where  electric 
roads  in  Oregon  were  acquired  by  Hill  interests. 

Abbottsford  &  Northeastern. — This  property,  running  from 
.\thens,  Wis.,  to  Abbottsford,  15  miles,  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  S.  S.  M.,  and  is  operated  as  a  branch 
of  the  Chicago  division  (Wisconsin  Central). 

Albany  &  Northern. — Control  of  this  37-mile  road  was  ac- 
quired in  February  by  the  Georgia,  Southwestern  &  Gulf. 

Alga  ma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay. — This  company  was  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  receiver  and  reorganized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation.  A  new  company  was  cap- 
italized as  follows :  Fifty-year  5  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds 
$6,750,000;  5  per  cent,  non-cumulative  preferred  stock  $5,000,000; 
common  stock  $5,000,000.  In  consideration  of  the  guarantee  of 
principal  and  interest  of  the  railway  company  bonds,  the  Lake 
Superior  Corporation  received  $5,000,000  common  stock  and 
holds  $1,125,000  of  preferred  stock  for  the  benefit  of  the  railway. 

Ann  Arbor. — Eugene  Zimmerman  resigned  as  president,  and 
Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  an  associate  of  Newman  Erb,  took  his  place. 

The  $3,001,000  common  stock  and  the  $2,190,000  preferred  stock 
which  carry  control  of  the  Ann  Arbor,  and  which  stock  was  de- 
posited under  Detroit,  Toledo  &  fronton  5  per  cent,  notes,  were 
sold  on  November  25  to  Joseph  A.  Ramsey,  Jr. 

Arizona  &  Colorado. — See  Arizona  Eastern  Railroad. 

Arizona  Eastern  of  New  Mexico. — See  .\rizona  Eastern  Rail- 
road. 

Arizona  Eastern  Railroad. — The  property  and  franchises  of  the 
lines  in  Arizona  controlled  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  namely  the 
Maricopa  &  Phoenix,  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  &  Northern,  the 
.\rizona  &  Colorado,  the  Arizona  Eastern  and  the  Arizona  East- 
ern of  New  Mexico  were  consolidated  in  February  under  the 
name  of  the  Arizona  Eastern  Railroad. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — See  Hocking  Valley;  also  Valley  Rail- 
road ;  also  see  Berkley  Springs  &  Potomac  in  article  on  Receiver- 
ships and  Foreclosure  Sales. 

Beamont  &  Great  Northern. — All  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of 
this  company  were  sold  by  J.  M.  West  and  R.  C.  Duff  to  Will- 
iam Carlisle.  The  road  runs  from  Trinity,  Texas,  to  Livingston, 
33  miles. 

Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western. — See  New  Orleans,  Texas 
&   Mexico. 

Blackstone  Railway. — See  Norfolk  &  Western. 

Brinson  Railway. — This  company  took  over  the  old  Savannah 
Valley  Railroad  and  issued  $275,000  7  per  cent,  cumulative  stock 
.-uid  $420,000  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  1910-1935.  The 
road  runs  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  Mill  Haven,  72  miles. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &■  Pittsburg. — See  Silver  Lake  Railway. 

Caldtvell  &■  Northern. — The  Carolina  &  North-Western  bought 
the  property  of  the  Caldwell  &  Northern,  and  assumed  the 
$.^43.0(X)  5  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds.  The  Carolina  &  North- 
Western  line  now  runs  from  Chester,  S.  C,  to  Edgcmont,  N.  C, 
134  miles. 

Camas  Prairie  Railroad. — This  company  was  formed  to  operate 
the  line  from  Lcwiston  Junction,  Wash.,  to  Graiigcrviilc,  Idaho, 
l.SO  miles,  which  is  owned  jointly  by  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  (Harriman)  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
(Mill). 
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Canailian  Norllwni. — Sec  iMlinontoii  &  Slave  l.akc. 

Carolinu  fir  North   ll'fslt'in.  -See  Caldwell  Si    Nnrtliciii. 

I'anadian  Northern  Oh<<im(>.— Sec  Ontario  &  (Jitaw.i. 

Central  New  linnlanil. — The  owners  of  all  bul  30()  shares  of 
the  ttitiil  riiilailelphia  liolilinRs  of  tlic  minority  stock  of  the  Cen- 
tral New  lingland  have  sold  their  stock  to  the  New  York.  New 
llavcn  &  Hartford,  in  accordance  with  an  offrr  ni;ide  by  the  New 
Haven  to  pay  $45  for  the  preferred  and  $2J..S0  a  share  for  the 
common.  The  New  Haven  had  previmisly  owned  a  majority 
of  the  C.  N.  E.  stock. 

Central  Ontario. — .Sec  Ont.irio  &  Ottawa. 

Chiiltanoot:a  .Si'i(//«'rii.— Securities  of  this  company  were  bought 
by  Newman  Erb  for  $50,000.     Receiver  not  discharKCtl. 

Cliesaf>eake  &  Ohio. — Sec  Chesapeake  >S:  Ohio  of  Indiatia  ;  :ilso 
Hocking  Valley;  also  Kanawha  &  Michig.in. 

Chesafcakc  ir  Ohio  of  Indiana. — This  is  the  name  of  the  reor- 
ganized company  which  took  over  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  & 
Louisville  (see  C,  C.  &  L.  in  the  editorial  on  receiverships  and 
foreclosure  sales),  and  is  itself  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio. 

Chicago  &■  Alton. — See  Toluca,  Marquette  &  Northern. 

Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville. — See  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of 
Indiana. 

Chicago  Great  Western. — See  Leavenworth  Terminal  Ry.  & 
Bridge. 

Chicago,  Mihvaukce  &  Puget  Sound. — See  Montana  Railroad. 

Chicago,  Kocic  Island  &  El  Paso. — Stockholders  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  voted  on  December  15  to  take  over  the  sub- 
sidiary, the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  El  Paso,  which  runs  from 
Bravo,  Te.xas,  to  Santa  Rosa,  New  Mexico,  112  miles. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — Three  representatives  of 
Phelps  Dodge  &  Co.,  were  elected  directors,  succeeding  three 
representatives  of  the  Pcarson-Farquhar  syndicate.  The  Pearson- 
Farquhar  syndicate,  composed  largely  of  Englishmen,  was  formed, 
it  is  supposed,  to  acquire  substantial  interest  in  or  control  of  a 
chain  of  railways  running  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  They 
were  forced,  however,  to  sell  their  holdings,  which  included  a 
block  of  Rock  Island  preferred  stock,  which  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
New  York,  bought.  Phelps  Dodge  &  Co.  later  acquired  this  sub- 
stantial minority  holding  of  preferred  stock. 

See  also  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  El  Paso. 

Chicago  Southern. — See  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern. 

Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern. — See  Southern  Indiana 
and  Chicago  Southern  in  the  editorial  on  Receiverships  and  Fore- 
closure Sales. 

Cleveland,  Cincinttati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — See  Evansville, 
Mt.  Carmel  &  Northern. 

Colorado  Southern,  New  Orleans  &  Pacific. — See  New  Or- 
leans, Texas  &  Pacific. 

Columbia  River  &  Central  Oregon. — See  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. 

Coronado  Railroad. — See  San  Diego  Southern. 

Dallas,  Cleburne  &  Southwestern. — In  February,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &•  Texas  bought  all  of  the  securities  of  this  10  mile  road, 
which  it  had  heretofore  leased.  There  are  $10,000  stock  and 
$150,000  bonds  outstanding. 

Dcs  Chutes  Railroad. — See  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company. 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton. — See  Ann  Arbor. 

Duluth  &  North  Minnesota. — See  Manistique  Railway  in  the 
editorial  on  Receiverships  and  Foreclosures. 

Edmonton  &■  Slave  Lake. — This  property  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Canadian  Northern,  which  now  operates  it  as  part  of  its 
line. 

Erie. — See  Hocking  Valley. 

Evansville,  Mt.  Carmel  &■  Northern. — This  property  has  been 
leased  for  99  years  to  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis. 

Georgia,  Southwestern   &  Gulf. — See  Albany  &  Northern. 

Gila  Valley,  Globe  &  Northern. — See  Arizona  Eastern  Rail- 
road. 


dull  Lint  /uit/ifny.— Control  of  this  company,  which  leaned  the 
Hawkinsvillc  &  Florida  Southern,  wan  sold  in  February  to 
"Eastern  capitalists,"  The  Gulf  Line  and  the  Ilawkinnvillc  & 
I-lorida  Southern  totaled  .ibout  T)  miles. 

ilaivkin.n'ille  fr  Vlorida  Si/ulhern. — Sec  Gulf  Line  Railway, 

Ilockinii  l/alley. —  llic  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  acquired  a  majority 
of  the  common  stock  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  Control  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  was  formerly  held  jointly  by  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the  Eric  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis.  The  new  directors  of  the  H.  V.  voted  to  retire  the 
$15,000,000  preferred  stock  and  to  issue  $15,OfX),000  new  com- 
mon stock  pro  rata ;  but  this  plan  has  not  as  yet  been  carried 
out,  bcciuse  of  injunction  proceedings  brought  by  the  minority 
stockholders.  The  H.  V.,  in  connection  with  the  Kanawha  & 
Michigan  gives  the  C.  &  O.  an  outlet  to  the  Lakes  at  Toledo. 

Ilwaco  Railroad. — Sec  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company. 

Industrial  Railroad. — See  Lorain  &  Ashland. 

Irondale,  Bancroft  &  Ottawa. — See  Ontario  &  Ottawa. 

Iron  Mountain  Railroad  of  Memphis. — -See  Union  Railway  of 
Memphis. 

Kanawha  &  Michigan. — Control  of  this  road,  which  had  been 
held  by  the  Hocking  Valley,  was  sold  to  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  each  one  taking 
an  equal  share  of  stock,  so  that  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  is 
jointly  controlled  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern,  and  gives  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  its  con- 
nection with  the  Hocking  Valley,  and  gives  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  an  extension  of  its  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 
lo  the  Ohio  river. 

Lake  Creek  &  Coewr  D'Alene. — See  Oregon- Washington  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern. — See  Kanawha  &  Michigan, 
also  Hocking  Valley. 

Lake  Superior  Corporation. — See  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson 
Bay. 

Leavenzvorth  Terminal  Ry.  &  Bridge. — The  Chicago  Great 
Western  bought  in  August  the  entire  $600,000  stock  of  this 
company. 

Lexington  &  Eastern. — The  Louisville  &  Nashville  bought  all 
of  the  $500,000  stock,  and  nearly  all  of  the  $1,500,000  general 
mortgage  bonds,  and  $330,000  deferred  debentures.  The  road 
runs  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  Jackson,  93  miles. 

Lorain  &■  Ashland  Railroad. — This  company  and  the  Industrial 
Railroad  Company  have  been  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the 
Lorain,  Ashland  &  Southern. 

Louisville  &  Nashville. — See  Tellico  Railroad ;  also  Lexington 
&  Eastern. 

Lunenburg  Railroad.— See  Norfolk  &  Western. 

Malheur  Valley. — See  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company. 

Maricopa  &  Phoenix. — See  Arizona  Eastern  Railroad. 

Marmora  Raihvay. — See  Ontario  &  Ottawa  Railroad. 

Mexican  International. — This  property,  which  had  heretofore 
been  operated  separate!}',  was  taken  over  by  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico,  and  is  now  operated  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Railways.  A  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Mexican  International 
was  previously  held  by  the  National  Railways;  and  in  1910  the 
Southern  Pacific,  which  owned  a  majority  interest  in  the  Mexican 
International  stock,  sold  its  holdings  to  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie.— See  Abbottsford  & 
Northeastern. 

Missouri,  Katusas  &  Texas. — See  Dallas,  Cleburne  &  South- 
western ;  also  Texas  Central. 

Montana  Railroad. — This  line  was  taken  over  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  and  the  Puget  Sound  now  operates 
the  Montana  Railroad  as  part  of  its  own  line.  The  Puget  Sound 
owns  all  of  the  Montana  Railroad    $2,000,000  general  Bwrtgage 
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bonds    and    $3,500,000    stock.      The    road    runs    from    Lombard 
mountains  to  Harlowton,  89  miles. 
National  City  &  Otay. — See  San  Diego  Southern. 
National  Railways  of  Mexico. — See   Pan-American   Railroad; 
also  Mexican  International. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.— See  Central  New 
England. 

New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico. — This  is  a  new  name  for  the 
company  which  operates  that  part  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco system  heretofore  operated  by  the  Colorado  Southern, 
New  Orleans  &  Pacific,  the  Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western, 
the  Orange  Northwestern  and  that  part  of  the  Frisco  itself  run- 
ning from  Houston,  Texas,  to  Brownsville. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — This  company  has  taken  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Blackstone  and  the  Lunenburg — five  and  eight  miles 
respectively. 

North  Coast. — See  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company. 

Northern  Central. — The  stockholders  have  voted  to  authorize 
a  new  lease  for  999  years  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This 
lease  is  being  opposed  by  holders  of  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
stock. 

Northern  Pacific. — See  Camas  Prairie  Railroad. 
Ontario- &  Ottawa  Railroad. — This  company  controls  the  Iron- 
dale,  Bancroft  &  Ottawa,  the  Central  Ontario  and  the  Marmora 
Railway.    The    Canadian    Northern    Ontario    in    .\ugust    bought 
$2,463,300  stock  of  the  Ontario  &  Ottawa  of  the  total  $2,650,000 
outstanding. 
Orange  &■  Northwestern. — See  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico. 
Oregon  &  Washington. — See  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company. 

Oregon  Eastern. — See  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company. 

Oregon  Electric. — Control  of  this  property  was  bought  by 
James  J.  Hill.  There  is  $1,950,000  common  stock  outstanding, 
$160,000  6  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock,  and  $2,000,000 
first  mortgage  bonds.    The  road  is  21  miles  long. 

Oregon    Railroad    &    Navigation. — See    Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. 
See  also  Camas  Prairie  Railroad. 

Oregon,  Washington  &  Idaho. — See  Oregon-Washington  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company. 

Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. — This  is 
the  name  of  the  new  company  which  has  been  organized  to  take 
over  and  operate  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation,  the  Oregon 
&  Washington,  the  Columbia  River  &  Central  Oregon,  the  llwaco 
Railroad,  the  Dcs  Chutes  Railroad,  the  Lake  Creek  &  Coeur 
d'Alene,  the  Oregon  Eastern,  the  Oregon,  Washington  &  Idaho, 
the  Spokane  Union  Depot,  the  Umatilla  Central,  the  Malheur 
Valley  and  the  North  Coast.  The  Oregon-Washington  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  most  of  the  roads  taken  over  were  already  known  to  be 
Harriman  lines.  The  North  Coast,  however,  had  been  built  by 
a  company  which  carefully  concealed  who  its  backers  were. 

Pan-American  Railroad. — The  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
bought  a  large  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Pan-American, 
and  bought  the  entire  $1,000,000  stock  of  the  Vera  Cruz  & 
Isthmus. 

Pennsylvania  Company. — See  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  &  Ash- 
tabula. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. — See  Northern  Central. 
Pitlshurgh.    Cincinnati.    Chicago    &■    St.    Louis.— Sec    Mocking 
Valley. 

Pittsburg,  Youngstown  &  //,t/i/(i/7i(/rt.— Stockholders  voted  to 
lease  the  property  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company.  The  F'cnnsyl- 
vania  Company  owns  $5,775,000  out  of  the  total  $9,100,000  pre- 
ferred itock  and  all  of  the  $2,100,000  common  stock;  tlio  only 
change  thrreffirc  is  in  the  form  of  control. 

Rhode  Isliind  c'r  Miissiiihusells.  See  I'.crkshirc  Railro.nd  C<Mn- 
pany. 


Rio  Grande  Railroad. — See  this  company  in  the  editorial  on 
Receiverships  and  Foreclosure  Sales. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. — See  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mex- 
ico ;  also  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Me.xico. 

St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico. — B.  F.  Yoakum  and  associ- 
ates, who  had  acquired  nearly  all  of  the  stock  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Brownsville  &  Mexico,  turned  their  holdings  over  to  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco. 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern. — See  Union  Railway  of 
Memphis. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern. — See  Stephensville,  North  &  South 
Texas. 

San  Diego  Southern. — The  property  of  the  National  City  & 
Otay  and  the  Coronado  Railroad  was  taken  over  by  the  San 
Diego  Southern.  Total  mileage  50  miles.  In  May,  1910, 
$1,515,000  stock  had  been  paid  in.    There  is  no  bonded  debt. 

Saionnah  Valley  Railroad. — See  Brinson  Railway. 

Silver  Lake  Railway. — The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
has  taken  over  this  property.  The  Silver  Lake  runs  from  Perry, 
N.  Y.,  to  Silver  Springs,  seven  miles. 

Southern  Indiana. — See  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern. 

Southern  Pacific. — See  .Arizona  Eastern  Railroad,  also  Mexican 
International. 

Southern  Railway. — See  Valley  Railroad. 

Spokane  Union  Depot. — See  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation   Company. 

Stephensville,  North  Ir  South  Texas. — This  43  mile  road  was 
taken  over  by  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  in  April. 

Tellico  Railroad. — This  34  mile  line  was  sold  in  March  to 
Louisville  &  Nashville. 

Te.ras  Central. — Control  of  this  company  was  bought  from 
R.  H.  Baker  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  The  M.,  K.  &  T. 
asked  the  Texas  Railway  Commission  for  permission  to  lease 
the  Texas  Central  and  operate  it  as  part  of  its  system,  but  this 
permission  was  not  granted,  and  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  is  now  to  ask 
the  state  legislature  to  pass  a  law  specifically  permitting  the 
lease. 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central. — Control  of  this  company  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Hocking  Valley  was  bought  by  the  Chesapeage  & 
Ohio. 

See  also  Kanawha  &  Michigan. 

Toluca,  .Marquette  &  Northern.^The  Chicago  &  ."Mton  took 
over  this  31  mile  line,  paying  $250,000.  The  Toluca,  Marquette 
&  Northern  has  $150,000  stock  and  $970,000  bonds. 

Umatilla  Central. — See  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company. 

Union  Pacific. — See  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company. 

United  Railways. — Control  of  this  company  was  bought  by 
James  J.  Hill  and  associates.  The  road  (electric)  runs  from 
Portland,  Ore.,  to  Burlington,  13  miles. 

Union  Raihfay  of  Memphis. — A  contract  was  made  by  this 
company  with  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mt.  &  Southern  whereby  the 
Union  Railway  will  lease  and  operate  the  terminal  properties  of 
the  Iron  Mt.  R.  R.  of  Memphis. 

Valley  Railroad.— The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  sold  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  stock  of  this  company  to  the  Southern  Railway. 
The  Valley  R.  R.  runs  from  Harrisonburg,  Va ,  to  Lexington, 
62  miles. 

Vera  Cruz  &  Isthmus. — See  Pan-American  Railroad. 

Wisconsin  Central. — See  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 


The  San  Jnan-Serrezucla  Railway  was  opened  on  .\ugust  7; 
the  Central  Northern  Railway  is  also  planning  to  extend  its  line 
from  La  Banda  to  Santiago  del  Estero. 

Work  is  being  pushed  on  the  railway  from  B.diia  HIanca  to 
Carmen  de  Patagones.  The  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
province  of  lUienos  Aires  appears  to  be  developing  rapidly. 
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REVIEW   OF    1910  ANNUAL    REPORTS. 

A»  ill  previous  years,  wc  sliow  l>y  the  acconipanyitiK  <lia|{raiiis 
certain  tciulcncics  in  tl)c  results  of  railway  operation  during  tlie 
last  liscal  year.  The  Kroups  of  roads  selected  arc  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  conditions  afTcctitiK  the  lar^'er  roads  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  scheme  of  construc- 
tion of  the  iharls.  In  each  year  the  peneiitanfS  of  incre.ise  arc 
calculated  from  some  particular  year,  arbitrarily  selected  as  the 
hase.  I'or  example,  in  Im^  1  this  year  is  1X99.  Gross  carninRs, 
operating  expenses  and  net  earnings  were  not  equal  in  that  year; 
Init,  since  the  increases  in  each  year  represent  the  percentage 
of  gain  from  the  gross  earnings  or  the  operating  expenses  or  the 
net  earnings  as  they  actu.illy  were  in  1899,  these  three  lines  start 
fii'Mi  a  common  point.     Tlu'  purpose  of  the  diagrams,  therefore, 


crease  in  operating  expenses  was  due  to  liiRh  costs  of  labor, 
material,  etc.,  instead  of  to  inefficient  operation  of  an  overloaded 

plant. 

The  roads  comprising   Fig.   1   arc  as   followx : 


Alrliinon,  Toprkn  &  SanU  Fe. 

Ilaltimorc  &  Ohio. 

CtiFunpeake  &  Ohio. 

Chicago  &    North   Weatern. 

Chicago,    ItiirlinRton   &  Qtiiiicy. 

Chicago,   Milwaukee  &  St.   I'nul, 

Eric. 

'irc.Tt  Northern. 

Illinois    Central. 

The  details  of  the  expense  account  arc  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The 
overload  of  business  shows  again  here  in  the  percentage  in- 
crease   I  f    the    cost    of    conducting    transportation    in    19f/7       In 


t.ntiltvillr   tt    Nathvillc. 

New  York,  New  Haven  f,  >I.irtfot'l. 

Norfolk  &  Weiitern. 

Northern    Pacific. 

I'hila>lcl|ihia  &   Reading. 

.Soulhcrn. 

Soiithrrn   Pacific. 

Wabash. 


1910 

I3I.6X 
-'37,134.34* 


0.£.  318,293.800 
a.  £.4  98,4*6,0  62 
N.£.l60,m^6Z 


Fig.  1 — Relative  Increases  In  the  Income  Account,  from  1899  to  1910;   Seventeen  Roads. 


is  to  show  proportionate  results  rather  than  absolute  results ; 
we  are,  for  the  present,  considering  the  changing  relations  of 
gross  earnings,  operating  expenses  and  net  earnings,  rather  than 
the  actual  amount  of  either. 

The  rates  of  increase  in  earnings  and  expenses,  as  shown  in 
l-ig.  1,  were  about  the  same  up  to  1902.  In  1903  there  was  a 
disproportionate  increase  in  the  amount  saved  for  net,  but  1904 
was  a  bad  year.  During  the  next  two  years  the  rates  of  progress 
got  back  to  normal.  Then,  in  1907,  the  overload  of  business 
increased  the  operating  expenses  at  a  disproportionate  rate, 
which  remained  true  in  1908  in  spite  of  the  heavy  loss  in  gross. 
In  1909  expenses  were  brought  back  into  line.  The  curves 
during  1910  resemble  those  of  1907,  though  in  this  year  the  in- 


1508  the  efforts  to  save  money  were  more  successful  in  the  main- 
tenance of  equipment  than  in  the  other  items,  but  the  result 
of  this  is  shown  in  the  next  year,  1909,  when  equipment  had  got 
in  such  shape  that  it  was  not  possible  to  cut  expenses  in  this 
department  as  sharply  as  in  the  others.  The  curves  of  1910 
show  clearly  the  difference  between  the  factors  affecting  operat- 
ing expenses  in  that  year  and  in  1907,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
discussing  Fig.  1.  The  costs  of  maintenance  of  equipment  and 
of  maintenance  of  way  were  affected  by  the  increased  costs  of 
both  material  and  labor.  Conducting  transportation,  however, 
did  not  increase  so  rapidly,  because,  in  spite  of  the  cost  of 
labor,  the  roads  were  in  a  condition  to  handle  traffic  with  com- 
parative efficiency. 
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Figure  2  is  based  on  the  roads  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
Buffalo,   Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 
Chicago   &  Alton. 
Chicago  &  North  Western. 
Chicago,   Burlington    &   Quincy. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 


Cleveland,  Cin.,  Chicago  &  St.   L. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 

Great   Northern. 

Missouri,   Kansas  &  Te.xas. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.* 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

Norfolk  &  Western. 

Southern  Pacific. 

Wabash. 


•Year   ending  December   31,    1909. 

Figure  3  is  striking.     The  rapid  increases  in  taxation  began  in 
1905.     Two  years   later    the  percentage  increase,   as   compared 


Figure  3  is  based  on  results  from  the  following  railway  com- 
panies": 


Atchisun,   Topeka  &  Santa   Fe. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 
Chicago  &  North  Western. 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 
Erie. 
Great  Northern. 

The  ne.xt  two  curves,  Figs.  4  and  5,  do  not  represent  small 
groups,  but  are  taken  from  results  reported  in  Poor's  Manual  of 
Railroads  and  cover  most  of  the  mileage  in  the  country.    Figures 


Illinois  Central. 

Louisville  &  Nashville. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

Norfolk  &  Western. 

Northern  Pacific. 

Southern. 

Wabash. 


M.E^ 89,219.605 

CI.  zae.4is.of 4 

M.W.944i8,0IZ 


Fig.  2 — Relative   Increases  in  the   Expense  Account;    Nineteen   Roads. 


with  1899,  was  as  much  as  the  increase  in  net  earnings.  Taxes 
continued  their  upward  climb  after  1907,  though  more  slowly, 
but  in  1910  took  the  sharpest  jump  they  have  taken  for  ten 
years.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  tax  legislation  which  was 
more  or  less  general  throughout  the  country  during  the  two 
years  preceding  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1909.  The  ctTcct 
of  legislation  increasing  taxes  is  very  often  not  felt  for  n  year 
or  two. 

Laws  do  not  go  into  effect  until  some  months,  at  least,  after 
passage,  and  then  there  are  further  delays  in  making  assess- 
ments an<l,  fmally,  collections.  So  we  are  only  now  seeing  the 
results  of  this  legislation. 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  190^>,  are  the  latest  available. 
The  two  diagrams  are  not  based  on  the  same  mileage,  since 
some  of  the  railways  carry  passengers  and  no  freight,  and  vice 
versa.  Taken  together,  the  charts  show  the  more  or  less  steady 
increase  in  traffic  density,  particularly  freight  tratVic.  The  rela- 
tive increases  of  passenger  miles  and  ton  miles  as  compared  with 
train  miles  indicate  the  extent  of  the  use  of  heavier  power. 

Fig.  6  shows  combined  traffic  statistics  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific and  the  Union  Pacilic,  each  tlgure  being  the  sum  of  the 
same  items  on  each  road.  They  show  single  track  miles,  number 
of  freight  cars,  capacity  of  freight  cars,  passenger  miles  and 
ton  miles  in  their  relation  to  each  other  for  flic  last  nine  years. 
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Fig.  3 — Relative  Increases  of  Net  Earnings  and  Taxes;   Fifteen   Roads. 


Single-track  niilcage  is  a  partially  arbitrary  figure.  It  has  been 
obtained,  according  to  our  usual  formula,  by  taking  all  the 
miles  of  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  track,  and  adding  to  these  figures 
half  the  mileage  of  switches  and  sidings.  The  value  of  this 
figure  for  certain  comparison,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  costs 
about  half  as  much  to  maintain  side  track  as  it  docs  to  lake 
care  of  the  same  amount  of  running  Hne.  The  diagram  is  a 
striking  exhibit  of  the  building  up  of  the  West.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  how  passenger  mileage  on  these  two  roads  increased  in 
1908  as  compared  with  the  relatively  small  increase  for  other 
roads,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.     The  relative  set-back  in   1909  has 


just  about  been  offset  by  the  record-making  increase  in  1910. 
Freight  traffic,  as  shown  by  the  ton  mileage  curve,  sustained 
much  greater  loss,  but  is  recovering  at  nearly  the  same  rate  of 
increase  as  from  1904  to  1906.  The  increase  in  average  capacity 
of  freight  cars  has  been  steadier  than  the  curve  showing  capacity 
of  freight  cars  would  indicate  at  first  glance.  When  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  curve  showing  the  number  of  freight  cars  in 
service  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  increased  at  a  nearly  con- 
stant rate  ever  since  1904.  From  1907  to  1909  the  curve  of  total 
capacity  continues  upward,  although  no  new  cars  to  speak  of 
were   put  in   service,   except  for  replacement.     The  percentage 


1904 


1908 


Passenger  Miles 

i9:7oe;308.Tas 

Pass.  Jnsin  Mties 
403^213,112 


1902 


Ton  Mt/es 

IS6,6?4,ie6,000 

Train  Mi fes 

S08^I0.I40 

Miles  of  Road 

197.381 


il.7% 
2$.836.UZ,332 


1903 


Fig.  4 — Relative  Increases  in  Passenger  Traffic. 

/904  1905  1906  1907 


1908 


1909 


4S.I\ 
227,198.933.000 


Fig.  5 — Relative  Increases  in  Freight  Traffic. 
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increase  in  capacity  of  freight  cars  is  now  continuing  upward  and 
is  at  a  safe  distance  above  the  percentage  increase  in  ton 
mileage,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  car  shortage  conditions  of  1906. 
The  following  table  of  revenue  train  loads  allows  reasonably 
close  comparisons;  the  comparisons  are  not  exact  because  of 
differences  in  statistical  methods.  They  are  computed  by  divid- 
ing revenue  ton  miles  by  revenue  freight  train  miles  plus  all 
mixed  train  miles,  according  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's formula.     The  roads  selected  are  representative  roads 


DIVIDEND  CHANGES  AND   NEW   SECURITIES   ISSUED  IN 

1910. 


The  two  tables,  one  showing  the  dividend  changes  in  1910 
and  the  other  the  new  securities  issued  in  1910,  do  not  tell 
the  same  story;  or  rather  they  tell  two  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  story.  With  few  exceptions,  the  dividend  table  shows 
that  those  roads  that  made  any  changes  increased  their  dividends. 
It  is  notable,  however,  that  the  dividend  changes  are  compara- 


p.M.acnjBopoo 

QorfC  l.4liyoi  Ita 

NgrF.C.  SZ,04Z 
S.r.M.  13,309 


Fig.  6 — Composite  Diagram;   Northern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific. 


and  not  record-breaking  ones.    Several  coal  and  ore  roads  in  the 
East  enjoying  particularly  easy  grades,  have  very  high  train  loads. 

Revenue  Train  Loads.  Tons. 

1910.  1909.  1908.  1907.  1906.  1905.  1904.  1903.  1902.  1901. 


Baltimore    &    Ohio 442 

Buff.,   Koch.  &  Pitts...  638 

Chesa.   &  Ohio 701 

Illinois    Central    364 

LehiKh    Valley    542 

.«.,  St.  P.  4  S.  S.  M..  378 

Northern  Pacific  429 

St.  I..  &  San  Fran 223 

Wabash  353 


425  408  433  420 

597  530  542  525 

675  621  596  586 

355  352  364  353 

535  530  526  504 

354  329  334  329 

431  431  407  400 

220  212  224  214 

352  361  360  348 


399  401  416  406  3S1 

507  439  441  424  406 

557  508  493  508  511 

319  278  288  275  235 

501  486  485  467  467 

309  301  305  315  314 

367  339  344  346  324 

200  198  195  187  200 

293  280  302  285  283 


ARGENTINE    RAILWAYS. 

Ihc    I'acihc   kailw.iy   will   shortly    issue   $5.000,(KX)   in   4ij    per 
cent,  debentures  at  101. 

There  arc  at  the  present  time  10,448  laborers  at  work  nn  the 
state  lines  under  construction. 

The  railway  from   Apostoles  to  Posadas,  in  the  Territory  of 
Misiones,  was  opened  on  August  16 


lively  few,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern,  which  is  a  subsidiary  company,  none  of  the  im- 
portant large  roads  made  any  changes  in  their  dividend  rates  or 
declared  any  extra  dividends.  The  increases  in  dividend  pay- 
ments arc  mostly  by  the  small  roads — many  of  them  subsidiaries — 
or  comparatively  new  roads.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  business  carried  was  of  more 
than  sufficient  benefit  to  the  smaller  or  newer  roads  to  oflfset  the 
increases  in  cost  of  operation,  while  the  larger  roads,  even  where 
their  net  earnings  were  larger  in  1910  than  in  1909,  did  not  feel 
that  railway  credit  was  secure  enough  from  attack  to  warrant 
larger  distributions  to  stockholders. 

The  list  of  new  securities  sold  shows  a  smaller  volume  iif 
gross  sales  by  railways  than  was  the  case  in  V^Kf),  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  roads  issuing  securities  is  notably  difTerent.  Com- 
paratively few  of  llie  larger  companies  found  it  practicahle  to  sell 
large  issues  of  cither  stock  or  bonds.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule 
warrant  special  examination.  The  reason  that  the  larger  com- 
panies (lid  not  conic  into  the  market  as  large  borrowers  is  prob- 
ably primarily  due  to  the  hesitation  of  bankers  in  advancing  large 
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NLW    RAILWAY    SECUKITIES   SOLD    IN    1910. 


Niiinr   i.(  rutnpnny.  Kiml  <>(  urciitily   i««iiri|. 

Mlioma  C'riil.  «i   llml.   Hay I'liM    inoilK.    S'/»    ImixU    of    l'>IUIV60. 

Ann    Aibm     ICiiiiip.   biincln,   »cric«   A,   4% 


Al.li.    I'npcka  &   S.   K IniivcrlibIc  innrld.   SO  yr.   4%  Ijondu  of   19101960 

Alliinlii   ti    Wmt    I'oinl Stock     

All.intic   C'on«l    I.inc  Co Stork     

Ailanlic   Coiiiit    Line I'irKt  conaol.   tnortg,   4%  honcU   of   190219S2 

Iljlt.  *  Ohio   Sciiired  4V4%  notcii  of    19101913 

It.ill.  &  Ohio   One   yr.    4%   notrn 

lUlt.   J4   Ohio,   Chi.   Term.   K.   R.   Co. .First   mortg.   4</i7o  bond»   of    1910  I960 

llAUKor    jik    Arooiilook Kirit   niorlg.    5%  bonclii   of    1909-1939 

Hirmingham   Term I'imt  mortg.  4%  bondit  of   19071957' 

UoMon    &    Albany •)%    bonds    of    19101935 

llo!>lDn    &    Manir C'omnioti  stock    

Iloston    jd    M.-iinr Stock    

BoMon  K.   K.   11..I.1M1K  Co Stock     

Honton   K.   K.   Il..lili.iK  Co Stock    

Uoiton    U.    U.    Ili>l<ling    Co Cumulative  4%   preferred   slock 

lUitTnIo,   Ki.ch.  &   I'itts Consol.   mortg-   4yi%  bonds  of   1907-1957 

Itutfalo  &   Susq.    Ry Rccciv.    6%    cert 

Canadian  Northern   IVrpctual    Consol.    4%   deb.    stock J  (iJ'oQo'oOO)  } 


Atndiifit 

•old. 

f       £770,000     I 

(  (|3,HSO,000)  i 

$660,000 

43,6H6,000 

1,232,200 

5,040,0110 

1,000,000 

40,000,000 

10,000.000 

33,000,000' 

1,650,000 

440.000 

2.000.000 

569.900 

11,720.700 

1,357,300 

608,400 

20,012.000 

1,454,000 

750.000 


Canadian   Northern    Deb.    bonds,    ?%. 

Canadian   Northern    Imperial   Rolling   Stock    Equipment   4J^%  bonds,   Series   U.... 

Canadian   Northern   Series  V  first  mortg.  cauip.   4J^%  bonds  maturing   I9II-I920.. 

Central  of  N.  J Consol.   mortg.   4%  bonds  of  Lehigh   &  Wilkesbarrc  Coal  Co.". 

Chesp.   &   Ohio t:onvertiblc   4^^%   bonds   of    19101930 

Chesp.   &  Ohio 4<A%  gen.  mortg.  bonds,   1892-1992 

Chesp.   &   Ohio Raleigh  &   Southwestern   4'/,    bonds.    19061936 

Chesp.   &   Ohio 1st  cons,  mortg.  57c  bonds.  1889-1939 

Chicago   &    Alton    Collateral    trust    5%   convertible   notes    of    19101913 

Chicago   &   Alton    3   yr.    5%  coll.   trust    notes 

Chicago  &   Alton Equipment   5%  notes,    1910-1920 

Chicago,   Ilur.   .%  Q\iincy Gen.   mortg.   4%   bonds§ 

Chicago  &  Eastern    111 Refunding  and  improvement  mortg.  4%  bonds  of  1905-1955... 

Chicago  &  Gt.   Western First   mortg.   4%  bonds,    1909-1959 

Chicago  Great  Western   First  mortg.   4%  bonds.   1909-1959 

Chi.,    Indianapolis   &    Louisville Refunding  mortg.  bonds.   Scries  C  of   1947 

Chi.,    Ind.   &   Louisville Refunding  mortg.   4%,   19101947 

Chi.,   Milwaukee   &  St.   P Deb.   4%   bonds   of   1910-1925 

Chicago  &  N.  W Gen.   mortg.   4%  bonds. 


5,000,000 

500.000 

3.000,000 

10.996,000 

31,390,000 

1,500.000 

100.000 

2.000,000 

2,500.000 

2,650.000 

722,000 


Chi.,  Rock  Island  &  Pac Equipment   trust  4'A%  notes.   Scries   D 

Chi.,  Rock  Island  &  Pac Rock   Island.   Ark.   &   La.   first   mortg.   4%  bonds'  of   1910-1934. 

Chi.,  Rock  Island  &  Pac First   and   refunding   4%   bonds   of    190-1-1934 

Chi.,  Rock  Island  &  Pac First  and  refunding  mort.  4%  bonds  of   1904-193,4 

Chi.,  Rock  Island  &  Pac First  and  refunding  mortg.  4%  bonds  of  1904-1934 

Cin.,  Hamilton   &   Dayton First  and   refunding  mortg.   4%  bonds   of   1909-1959 

Cleve.,  Cin.,  Chi.  &  St.  L Deb.    4%   bonds   of    1910-1930 

Colo.    &   Southern Refunding  and  Extens.  mortg.  4!^%  bonds  of  1905-1935 

Cuba   R.    R First  mortg.   5%   bonds 

Denver,   Laramie   &   N.   W First    mortg.    5%   bonds,    1910-1940 

Denver    &    Rio    Grande Preferred    stock     

Denver    &    Rio    Grande First   and   refunding  mortg.   5%  bonds,    1908-1955 


2,238,000 

18,500,000 

2,000.000 

3.000,000 

3.000.000 

(  250.000.000  Fes 

I     ($50,000,000) 

15.000,000 

6.750,000 

I  1 .000.000 

1.714,000 

3.500,000 

982.000 

I. '.500,000 

(  50.000.000  Fes. 

I    ($10,000,000) 

3.000,000 

600,000 

22.500,000? 

-t. 000. 000 

3.006,000 


Am.  .1111  .„ 
rrfuitding 
covered. 

None 
None 
None 
$1,232,200 
None 
.None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None* 
None' 
$20,012,000 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 
$16,996,000 

None 

None 

None 
$2,000,000 

None 

None 

None 

Oct., 

None 

None 

None 
$3,000,000 

None 


.Monih 
in   which 

•old. 
June 

May 

June 
April 
January 
January 
May 
March 
April 
Aprd 
January 
Auguat 
Januarv 
IJcc  ember 
.March 
February 
December 
Jan.  and  Feb.* 
August 

March 
June 
January 
July 
June 
April 

September 
September 
December 
.May 
March 
October 
Nov.  &  Dec. 
.March 
January 
.November 
April 


None 


I 
) 
$15,000,000^1 

None 

None 
$1,714,000 

None 


June 


Duluth,   Winnipeg  &   Pac First   mortg.    deb.    stock    >.  ,54  750000) 

Duluth,   Winnipeg  &   Pac First   mortg.   4%  bonds   of   1909-1939. 

Dunkirk,    A.    V.    &    Ptg First   mortg.   A'/i^o   bonds 

Erie    General   lien   4%  bonds   of   1895-1996. 

Florida  Ry First   mortg.    5%   bonds    of    1909-1959. 

Frederick  R.  R First  and  refunding  5%  bonds,   1910-1960. 


1,000,000 
2,900,000 
1,000.000 
4.000.000 
1.500.000 


Grand  Trunk   Pac First   mortg.    3%  bonds   of   1905-1962 j  (t'^o'oOO'oOO)  } 

Grand  Trunk   Pac Deb.    4%   stock    {  rIsSoO)  1 

Grand  Trunk  Pac.  Branch  Lines First  mortg.   4%   bonds"   of   1909-1939 j  ($6'352'500)  f 

Gt.    Northern    St.   Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Consol.  mortg.   4%  bonds,   1883-1933  -•-.-■--- 


Gt.    Northern    St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Pac.  Exten.  4%  bonds  of  1820-1940. 

Gulf.   Tex.   &   West First  mortg.  5%  bonds  of  1909-1939 

Hocking    Val First   consol,   mortg.    4'/,%   bonds   of    1899-1999 

Joplin  Union  Sta First  mortg.   4",^%  bonds  of   1910-1940 

Kan.  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Memphis Refunding   4%   bonds   of    1901-1936 

Kan.  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Memphis Guaranteed    refunding   moitg.    4%    bonds    of    1901-1936 

Kan.    City.    Mex.   &   Orient First   mortg.    4%   bonds    of    1901-1951 

Kan.   City.    Mex.   &  Orient First  mortg.  4%  bonds   of   1901-1951 

Kan.    City    Term.    Ry First   mortg.   4%   bonds"   of    1910-1950 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  So Mortgage    4%    bonds    of    1906-1931 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich-  So Jamestown.    Franklin    &    Clearfield    first   mortg.    4%    bonds 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  So Notes   (less  than   one  year) 

Laramie.   Hahns  Peak  &  Pac 7%  notes  of  1910-1915 

Lehigh    Val Common   stock    

Long  Island    Debentures  4%  bonds,   19)9-1910 


2.916,000 

;     £2,000.000    \ 

[  ($10,000,000)  j 

1,007,000 

1,584,000 

750,000 

1.000.000 

1.069,000 

5,000,000'2 

1,295.000 

12.500.000 

15,000,000 

11.000.000 

8,500.000 

1.450.000 

20,166,900 

2,000.000" 


None 
None 


None 
None 
$2,900,000 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


$2,916,000 
None 

None 

$1,584,000 

None 

$492,000 

759,000 

None 

None 

None 

$15,000,000 

None 

None 

None 

$6,000,000 

None 


April 
March 
April  &  May 
January 
.May 
March 

May 

July 

November 

May 

April 

April 

June 

June 

Never  sold 

October 

May 

May 

August 

January 

April 

September 
January 
January 
May 

February 
July 
July 
Tuly 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
Jan.  &  April 
.April 
September 


'  These  bonds  were  issued  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  be  held  in  its  treasury.  Of  this  amount  $28,000,000  was  to  reimburse  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
for   expenditures  made   in   buying  the   property   and   $5,000,000   for   improvements  to  be  made  to  the  terminal  property. 

'These  bonds  are  guaranteed  severally  by  the  Southern  Railway,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  St.  Louis 
&  San   Fiancisco  and  the  Alabama  Gt.   Southern. 

'  Issued  to   pay   for  Boston  &   Maine  stock   recently  purchased. 

*  This  stock,  together  with  bonds,  was  used  to  exchange  for  stock  of  the  Boston  &  Maine. 

^  There  were   $1,277,000  sold  in  Jan.,   Feb.,   May   and  June,  and  $177,000  sold  in   September  to  pay  for  Silver  Lake  Railway  Co.   Stock. 

'  Guaranteed   principal   and   interest  by   the   Central   of  New   Jersey. 

I  Holders  of  $5,551,000  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  6%  bonds  are  offered  the  privilege  of  accepting  their  bonds  at  par  with  a  $10  cash  bonus  for  general 
mortgage  bonds.      Hannibal  &   St.  Joseph  bonds  are  due  March    1,   1911. 

1i  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  gave  out  a  statement  to  the  IVall  Street  Journal  saying  that  the  bonds  were  sold  to  take  care  of  obligations 
maturing  before  the  first  of  June.     There  are  $6,000,000  bonds  to  be  paid  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

'Guaranteed    principal   and   interest   by  the   C.    R.    I.   &   P.    Ry.    (old   company). 

'These   bonds   were   issued   on   account   of  $1,000,000   Tucumcari   &   Memphis  first  mortgage  bonds  which  were  deposited  under  the  refunding  mortgage. 

"$5,500,000  of  these  bonds  were  issued  to  pay  or  adjust  indebtedness.  As  noted  elsewhere,  no  account  is  taken  of  new  securities  issued  in  the 
C.   H.   &   D.   other   re-organizations   which   are   simply   used   to   make   an   exchange  with   holders  of  securities  of  the  old  company. 

'"There   was   $1,435,000   of  these   bonds   issued  to  acquire   second   mortgage  5%  bonds  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

"  Guaranteed  principal   and  interest  by   the   Province   of   Saskatchewan. 

"As  a  bonus,  each  purchaser  of  a  bond  was  given  an  option  to  buy  $300  par  value  preferred  stock  with  each  $1,000  bond  at  $40  per  share,  and 
$300  par  value  common  stock  at  $25  per  share. 

"  Guaranteed  principal  and  interest  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  C.  B.  &  Q.,  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P., 
the  M.   K.   &  T.,  the   Missouri  &   Pac,  the  St.   Louis  &   San.   Fran.,   and   the  W.  P.  &  Wabash. 

"  All   of  these  bonds  were  issued  to  the   Pennsylvania  Railroad  in   payment   of  advances   for  construction  and  acquisition   of  new  lines. 
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NEW   RAILWAY  SECURITIES  SOLD  IN   1910. 


Name  of  company.  Kind  of  security  issued. 

Maine  Central    4'/,r<j    notes,    19101912 

Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf   First  raortg.  5%  bonds  of  1910-1940 

Midland  Valley  R.  R. ..Prior  lien  S%  bonds  of  1910-1960 

Midland  Valley  R.  R. ..ZVz    yr.   67o  notes 

Mich.  Cent Notes    

Mil.  &  Nor.   R.  R.  Co ..Milwaukee  &  No.  first  mortg.  6%  bonds  of  1880*1910 

Minn..  St.  Paul  &  S.  S.  M.  Ry ..First  consol.  mortg.  4%  bonds  of  1888-1938 

Mo.,  Kan.  &  Texas 1    y r.    5%  notes    

Mo.,   Okla.   &  Gulf ..First  mortg.  bonds 

Mo.   Pacific First  and  refunding  mortg.   5%  bonds   of   1909-1959 

Newark  &  Bloomfield •  ■  .Stock    

N.  Y.  C.   &  H.   R •   N-   Y.  C.  Lines  equip,  trust  4!4%'  certf 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R ]..!..  i-.N-   Y.  C.   Lines  equip,  trust  4J4%  certf 

N.  Y.,  Ont.  &  Western ■  ■  Kquipment    *'A%    notes    

N.    Y.,    Phila.    &    No ..Stock    

N.   Y.     Susq     &   Western  ...Midland  R.   R.  first  mort.  5%  bonds  of  1880-1940 

N.   Y..   Westchester  &  Boston ..First  mortg.  S%  bonds,  1904-1954 

Norfolk   Southern    .1   yr.   6%  notes    

Norfolk    &   Western ..Convertible    10-25    yr.    47o   bonds 

Orange   &   No.    Westein ..Bonds     

Oregon  Short  Line •  •  Stock 

Penn    R.    R •  •  -Mleg.  Val.  Ry.  general  mortg.  4%  bonds  of  1892-1942 

Penn    R.    R ■  ■  Gen.    frt.    equip,    trust   4%   certf 

Pitts.,  Cin.,  Chi.  &  St.  Louis ■  .Consol.  mortg.  4%  bonds  of  -1957 

Pitts.   &   Shawmut •    First  mortg.   5%  bonds  of  1909-1959 

Pitts..    Shawmut   &   Northern ■  ■  Receiv.  certf 

Pittsburg,    Shawmut   &   North ■  •  Receivers'  5%  certificates,  1910-1913 

Phila.    &   Western ■  .  First   mortg.    5%   bonds 

St.   Louis,   Brownsville   &   Mex .First  mortg.  6%  bonds  of  1909-1939 

St.    Louis,    Brownsville   Sr    Mex ■  •  Bonds    

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mt.  &  So ..River  &  Gulf  Div.  4%  bonds,   1903-1933 

St.   Louis  &   San.   Fran •  •  Series   Q   equip.   5%  notes 

St.   Louis  &  San.   Fran ..New  Orleans,  Tex.  &  Mex.  div.  first  mortg.  5%  bonds  of  1910... 

St.   Louis  &  San    Fran ..New  Orleans,  Tex.  &  Mex.  div.  first  mortg.  4^i%  bonds  of  1910. 

St.   Louis  &  San.   Fran General   lien    15-20   yr.    5%   bonds 

St.   Louis  &  San.   Fran •  •  3   yr.   5%  notes    ■ :  •  •  • •  ,•  • 

St.  Louis  &  San  Fran •   New  Orleans,  Tex.  &  Mex.  Div.  first  mortg.  4!49'c 

Southern    Pac  .    ...San    Fran.    Term,    first   mortg.    4%  bonds   of    19101950 

Southern    Pac San  Fran.  Term,  first  mortg.  4%  bonds  of  1910-1950 

Southern    Ry  Equipment  trust  454%  bonds.  Series  N 

Southern    Ry ■  ■  5%   notes  of   1910-1913 

Stamford   &   Northwestern    First   mortg.   6%   bonds 

Toledo   &   Ohio   Cent Car   Trust   4%   certf 

Union    Pacific     First  lien  and  refunding  4%  bonds  of   1908-2008 

Union    Pacific    First  lien   and   refunding   mortg.   4%  bonds   of  1908-2008 

Vandalia     Consol.  mortg.  4%  bonds   of   1907-1957 

Vermont    Val.    R.    R First   mortg.    454%   bonds,    1910-1940 

Wabash     454%  notes  of  1910-1913 

Wabash    Pitts.    Term Receivers'    certif 

Western    Ohio    Convertible  collateral  trust  6%  bonds 

Western    Maryland    Stock    

Winnipeg,   St.   L.   &   S.    S.   M First  consol.   mortg.  4J4%  bonds 


-Amount  of 

Month 

Amount 

refunding 

in  which 

sold. 

covered. 

sold. 

5,000,000 

None 

March 

6,000,000  I 

1,800,000; 

$7,480,000     J 

une  and  July 

10,000,000 

None 

October 

2,155,000 

3,607,000 

7,000 

October 

10,000,000 

None 

July 
June 

2,950,000 

None 

29,806,000 

$19,700,000 

February 

1,496,15015 

None 

September 

7,500.000 

None 

December 

22,500.000 

None 

June 

684,000 

None 

April 

1,250.0001 

None 

April 

3,500,000 

$3,500,000 

April 

5,000,000 

None 

October 

4,460,000 

$3,519,865 

10,993.000 

None 

1,067,00011 

72,539.900" 

None 

12,750,000 

$10,000,000 

April 

11,000.000 

None 

May 

4.000.000 

$1,967,000 

July 

3,000,000 

None 

May 

1,500.000 

None 

July 

1,500,000 

None 

August 

2,000,000 

? 

August 

7,256,000 

None 

May  or  June 

4,000,000 

November 

1,785,000 

None 

April 

1,450,000 

None 

August 

6,000.000 

None 

July 

10,000.000 

None 

July 

7,500,000 

None 

8,000,000 

None 

April 

10,000,000 

None 

15,000,000 

None 

June 

4,000,000 

None 

5,200,000 

None 

10,000,000 

$10,000,0001' 

January 

1,872.880 

None 

March 

1,200,000 

None 

March 

4,902,000 

None 

March 

£1,500,000    1 
($7,500,000)  i 

None 

September 

5,000.000 

$500,000 

April 

1,500,000 

800.000 

September 

5,000.000 

6,049.000 

May 

875.000 

875.000 

November 

500.000 

370,000 

June 
March 

26,000,000 

None 

1.207,000 

$7,000 

May 

•Extended  in  1910  to  June  1,  1913,  at  A'A  per  cent. 

"  The   Delaware,   Lackawanna   &  Western  leases  this  road   and   pays  6  per  cent,  dividends  on  the  stock. 

t  Most  of  this  stock  issued  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

II  All  of  these  bonds  were  deposited  under  the  New  Orleans,  Tex.  &  Mex.  division  mortgage  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 

"  All  of  this  stock  was  sold  for  cash  to  the  Union  Pacific,  which  owns  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  except  directors'  shares. 

"The  total  amount  of  securities  retired  was  $15,000,000;  the  company  having  already  bought  $5,000,000  before  the  new  issue  of  3  year  notes. 


sums  on  railway  credit  at  terms  acceptable  to  railways.  Another 
reason  for  the  small  amount  of  borrowing  in  1910  is  that  in  1909 
a  large  amount  of  readjustment  of  finances  on  a  big  scale  was 
successfully  carried  through  by  the  larger  railways.  The  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  the  Southern  Railway  were  noticeable  exam- 
ples. In  1910,  with  their  finances  adjusted,  the  companies  could 
afford  to  wait  for  a  better  bond  market.  The  more  important 
large  issues  of  new  securities  were  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe's  $43,700,000  convertible  4s,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chi- 
cago Terminal's  $40,000,000  4;/.s,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio's 
$31,000,000  convertible  4j4s,  the  St.  Paul's  $.SO,0(X),000  4  per  cent, 
debentures,  the  New  York  Central's  $30,000,000  equipment  4'^s, 
and  the  Oregon  Short  Line's  $72,000,000  stock.  Two  of  these 
transactions  are  private  and  did  not  increase  the  amount  of 
securities  in  the  hands  of  the  public;  that  is,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Terminal  issued  its  bonds  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  sold  its  stock  to  the  Union  Pacific.  Of  the 
remaining  large  security  issues,  the  St.  Paul's  $50,000,000  were 
sold  in  France,  leaving  the  Atchison,  the  C.  &  O.,  tlie  B.  &  O. 
and  the  New  York  Central  as  the  largest  borrowers  in  the 
American  market.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio's  notes  were  subscribed  for  abroad  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  -other  companies'  securities  were  probably 
taken  abroad. 

It  is  rather  striking  to  study  the  column  showing  the  months 
in  which  securities  were  sold.  The  last  of  May,  1910,  the  gov- 
ernment brought  its  injunction  proceedings  to  restrain  the  rail- 


ways from  raising  their  rates,  and  it  compelled  the  roads  to 
wait  until  the  new  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  law  had 
been  passed,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  compel 
the  railways  to  justify  their  increases  in  freight  rates  before  these 
increases  should  become  effective.  Ever  since  the  first  of  June, 
therefore,  the  railway  managements  and  investors  have  found 
themselves  in  a  state  of  to  be  or  not  to  be  in  regard  to  freight  rate 
increases;  the  effect  on  the  security  market  is  obvious.  The  St. 
Paul's  issue,  which  was  actually  sold  abroad  after  the  first  of 
June,  had  been  negotiated  for  for  some  months  before,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  arrangements  for  this  sale  had  been  made 
before  the  injunction  proceedings  were  brought. 

A  word  of  explanation  should  be  given  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  preparation  of  our  two  tables.  Wherever  possible,  the  fig- 
ures for  new  securities  issued  have  been  checked  up  by  the  rail- 
way companies  themselves ;  but  this  official  confirmation  was  not 
obtained  in  every  case.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  sale  of  some  securities  had  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  but  no  statement  has  been  made  public  in  re- 
gard to  the  transaction.  By  "amount  of  securities  issued"  wc 
mean  the  amount  for  which  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a 
sale. 

In  the  dividend  table,  the  criterion  as  to  what  year  to  put  the 
change  in,  is  the  time  at  which  the  change  in  the  rate  was 
declared.  It  would  be  confusing,  and  almost  impossible,  to  dis- 
tinguish m  all  cases  as  to  earnings  from  what  period  the  divi- 
(Icnrls  were  declared.     Moreover,  if  dividends  were  declared  in 
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DruinluM,  I''1U,  |(;iy;il)lc  in  Janii:irj,  1911,  llic  iliiiiiK*.'  wniilil  lir 
t-rciliti-il  to  tlic  calendar  year  1911);  in  ullicr  wnnlst,  llic  principal 
infiirination  givvn  in  the  li»t  of  dividend  changes  is  in  rcKard 
I     i!     attitude  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  ruilw.is-' 

DlVini  M)  III  \N(ii:S   IN    I'MO. 


RAILWAY       BUILT    IN    1910. 


Umitko  Statu. 


Ilcclarril 
Niiinc  of   Coin|iniiy.  in  I'MO. 

J'cr  Cciu. 

.Ma.,   .New  Orlcon».  Tex.  Jt  I'ui-..  iyj 

Can.    I'uc,  cum 8 

Cciilial  New  Kng.,  income  boiuU.  5 

Ccniial    of    New   Jersey l." 

Chcvipcakc    &    Ohio 4)^ 

Chic,   Kock   Island  &  I'ac.   Ry...  5;4' 

Cincinnati    Northern    3 

Clcvr.,  C'in.,  Chic.  &  St.  I..,  com.  4 

Delaware     R.     K 103" 

Den  Muine.H  &  I't.   Dodge,  prcf .  . .  0 

Kvansvillc  &  Terre   llatilc,  com..  5 

Florida  Kast  Coast,  income  bonds  il-'i 

Grand   Trunk,   second   prcf.   stock  5" 

Grand  Rapids  &   Ind I'/j 

Green  Bay  &  West.,  Class  B  Deb.  'A 

Interoceanic,  second  prcf 4 

Lake  .>^liore  «t  Mich.   So 18 

Mex.    Ry.,  second  prcf 6 

Mex,    Ry.,    ordinary M 

Minneapolis  &  St.   Louis,   pref . . .  0 

Minn.,   St.   V.  &  S.   S.   M.,  com. .  7 

Nash..  Chat.   &  St.   Louis 6 

Nat.  Rys.   of  Mex.,   lirst   pret 4 

N.   Y..  Chic.  &  St.   Louis,  com...  3 

New    York   &   Harlem W/y 

New  Orleans  &  N.   E Sy^ 

Pcnnsylvani.i  Company    7" 

Peoria   &   Kast.,   income  bonds...  4 

Pitts.    &    Lake    Eric 50» 

Pittsburg,    Wheeling    &    Ky (> 

Rome  &  Clinton 6!s 

St.   Louis,   Iron  Mtn.  &  So 6 

Seabo.ird  Company,  first  pref....  2Vi 

Wabash,  Deb.   B  bonds 4 

Western    Maryland    3 

Wisconsin  Central,   prcf 0 

Y'oungstown   &  Ohio  Riv -XJ 


I'lCHcnl 

.Annual 

Kate. 

I 


III. 


7" 
5 
8 

5 

4 
8 
0 
5 

3'A 
5 
0 
'/* 


Wz 


Dr 

:lared 

Month.) 

in 

1909. 

Per 

Cent. 

March 

0 

.\uguM 

7 

September 

4 

lU 

May 

3 

September 
February 

4'/. 

0 

January 
rcbruary 

0 

8 

July 

5 

September 

4 

September 

0 

6/. 


2/. 


October 

February 

November 

March 

October 

October 

July 

February 

Jantiary 

July 

tebruary 

September 

September 

January 

February 

Jauuary 

October 

October 

July 

.'\us;ust 

January 

April 

March 

July 


2« 


10 
3 
6J4 


0 


•This  is  the  regular  annual  rate  and  does  not  include  extra  dividend  even 
when  these  extra  dividends  have  been  paid  regularly  for  a  number  of  years. 
.■\  note  is  made  of  all  regular  extra  dividends. 

tDate  of  the  change  of  the  dividend  rate  or  date  of  the  declaration  of  the 
extra  dividend. 

'This  is  a  6  per  cent,  cumulative  stock  and  it  would  seem  that  there  are 
accrudcd  dividends  amounting  to   159^5   per  cent. 

''  .\  regular  extra  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  7  per  cent, 
annual  rate  in  1910  and  6  per  cent,  annual  rate  in  1909  is  paid  from  the 
proceeds  of  land  sales. 

'  In  December,  1909,  an  extra  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  was  declared  from 
earnings  from  Lehigh  &  Wilkesbarrc  Coal  Co.  and  in  1910  two  extra  divi- 
dends of  2  per  cent,  each  were  declared  from  the  same  source. 

*  Only  sufficient  divijends  are  paid  on  the  railway  company  stock  to  meet 
the  interest  on  the  railroad  company  bonds  and  after  the  sale  of  control  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  the  retirement  of  collateral  trust  railroad 
bonds  a  slightly  reduced  dividend  on  railway  company  stock  was  sufficient 
to  meet  railroad  bonds  interest. 

'  This  road  was  leased  from  March  1  to  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  & 
Washington  for  a  guaranteed  8  per  cent,  on  its  stock.  In  February  a 
special  stock  dividend  of  70  per  cent,  was  declared  and  a  special  cash  divi- 
dend of  20  per  cent,  and  an  extra  cash  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  was  declared. 

"This  5  per  cent,  was  declared  in  February,  1910,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
earnings  of  1909  and  compares  with  2}^  per  cent,  declared  in  1909  payable 
out  of  1908  earnings. 

'  Ten  per  cent,  is  paid  as  rental  by  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  and  4  per  cent, 
annually  is  due  from  the  Met.  St.  Ry.  but  in  1909  no  payment  was  made 
by  the  Metropolitan  and  in  the  last  half  of  1910  lyi  per  cent,  was  paid 
by  the  street  railway. 

'  In  addition  to  this  7  per  cent,  an  extra  dividend  of  $16.67  per  $50  share 
was   paid  in  stock  of  the  company. 

'  -Xn  extra  dividend  of  40  per  cent,  was  declared  to  enable  stockholders 
to  subscribe  at  par  to  $6,000,000  new  stock. 

§In  explanation  of  the  reduction  of  the  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of 
3 '4  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  the  company  says  that  owing  to  the  corporation 
income  tax  it  becomes  necessary  to  slightly  reduce  an  occasional  dividend. 


Argentina  will  probably  have  two  more  transcontinental  rail- 
ways by  1913.  The  San  Antonio- Nahuel  Huapi  Line,  which  is 
making  rapid  progress,  is  expected  to  reach  San  Carlos  de  Bari- 
loche,  on  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi,  by  January,  1912,  whence  it  is  only 
70  miles  to  the  present  southern  terminus  of  the  Chilean  railway 
system — Puerto  Montt.  The  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern,  to 
keep  up  with  the  Buenos  Aires  &  Pacific's  transcontinental  line, 
is  pushing  work  on  its  lines  in  the  Neuquen  Territory;  it  has 
only  170  miles  left  to  build  to  connect  with  the  Chilean  railways. 
Another  proposed  trans-Andean  communication  is  from  Chilecito, 
the  present  rail  head  in  the  Province  of  La  Rioja,  to  Vallenar, 
Chile,  which  would  involve  about  200  miles  of  railwav  building 
through  a  country  supposed  to  be  rich  in  minerals. 


Aliiliiinia     

agt   Built   in    19IC 

No.  of  Co». 
building. 

,      C/UIM'I 

1910. 

78.96 

61.00 
100.82 

41.79 
191.61 

76.08 

84!38 
65.07 
276.71 
64,89 

46!  i  7 
15.00 
41.00 
71.45 
32.75 

28;88 
244.53 
21.65 
24.20 
115.47 

ii.'is 

■6.90 

6.00 

5.99 

105.97 

300.96 

17\.66 

244,09 
28.26 
19.64 

205.58 
39.86 

756.35 

22!8i 
369.50 
52.90 
90.63 
0.48 

f'i    V/     -iiait 

No.  of  Coi, 

building. 

6 

1 

4 
4 
9 
3 
1 
7 
7 
3 
1 
1 

"i 

8 
5 
1 
1 
8 
6 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
4 
10 

'3 
6 
9 
8 
3 

'3 
23 

1 
1 
4 
6 
8 
4 
1 

190 

10 

3 

1 

1909. 
S8.67 

2 

48.00 

Ari/on  1      

i 

97.74 

Ark.insai    

4 

39.70 

Califoinia    

13 
J 

247.40 
98.13 

UiBtrict    of   Columbia 

'  6 

3.81 
100.81 

6 

146.30 

Idaho    

10 

39.49 

3 

17.74 

7.68 

3 

1 

87.44 

Kentucky    

4 

108.02 
102.09 

Maine    

2 

78.00 

Maryland    

. . .                 3 

4.68 
72.86 

Minnesota    

6 

85.27 

3 

36.60 

4 

11.84 

4 

118.70 

Nebraska    

Nevada 

'  i 

13.13 

303.00 

1.55 

New   Jersey    

1 
1 

33,95 
35.00 

New    York    

2 
4 

45.51 
111.92 

North    Dakota    

Ohio    

3 

i8!4i 

4 

144.00 

Oregon    

10 
4 

134.30 
104.27 

3 

54.00 

South  Dakota   

4 
4 

S6!69 

Texas    

28 

666.43 

Utah   

18.00 
0.94 

4 

67.19 

9 

162.58 

6 

120.26 

6 

31.18 

1 

15.00 

189 

Total    

4,121.58 

1,843.80 

138.27 

3,748.28 

Canada    

Mexico    

16 
3 

1,487.69 
281.26 

9.50 

UNITED   STATES. 

ALABAMA. 

Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern — Noxumba  river,  south  to  York.. 

Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic — Between  Pclham  and  Mulga  and 
Birmingham     

Birmingham  Southern — Wylam  to  Bayview,  6.42  miles;  Ensley  to 
Corey  Junction,  2.50  miles;  Corey  Junction  to  Corey,  2.09 
miles;   Corey  Junction  to  Bessemer,  4.95  miles;  total 

Dixie  Route — Between   Lockhart  and  Gallagher 

Washington  &  Choctaw — Red  Creek  to  Mathews 


.Alaska  Northern — Mile  70  to  Mile  72 

Copper   River  &  Northwestern — Tiekel   to   a    point  beyond   Gilhina 
river 


."Vrizona  &  Swansea— Bouse  to  Swansea 

Arizona  Eastern — Phoenix  to  Hassayampa,  39.22  miles;  Winkel- 
man  to  Christmas,  7.72  miles;  Globe  to  Arizona  Commercial 
Copper  Co.'s  (Amster  station)  mine,  4.88  miles;  McGaw  spur 
line,  0.48  mile;  total   

Southern   Pacific — Between  Morales  and  Calabasas 


ARKANSAS. 

St.  Louis  &  San   Francisco — Marion,   south  to  Hulbert 

St.   Louis,   Kennett  &  Southeastern — Extension  to  Piggot 

St.  Louis  Southwestern — Between  England  and  Stuttgart  and  Hazen 
Warren,  Johnsville  &   Saline  Rivei — Fullerton   to  Goepel 


CALIFORNIA. 

Arizona  &  California  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.)— Parker,  west  to  Bengal... 
.\tchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines — Fullerton  to  Richfield. 
Central  California  (So.  Pac.) — Between  Niles  and  Redwood  City. . 

Fresno  County  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.) — Kings  river  extension 

Inter-California    (So.    Pac.) — Between   Algodones  and  Araz 

Kings   River    (.X.,   T.    &   S.    F.)— Wahtoke  to   Piedra 

Nevada  &  California    (So.   Pac.) — Between  Haiwee  and  Owenyo.. 

Nevada-CTalifornia-Oregon — .Alturas    north     

Northwestern    Pacific — Willits    toward    Shively,    6.2    miles;    Shively 

towards  Willits,   3.2  miles ;   total 

Pacific    Coast— Sesame    to    Sisquoc ■.•••: 

Porterville  Northeastern — Between  Porten'ille  and  Springville. . . . 

Sacramento   Southern    (So.    Pac.) — At   Freeport 

Stockton  Terminal  &  Eastern — Stockton,  northeast  to  Linden 


Miles. 
31.00 


15.96 
10.00 
10.00 

78.96 


2.00 
59.00 
61.00 


21.10 


52.30 
27.42 


5.49 

9.30 

22.00 

5.00 

41.79 

74.14 
5.10 
3.62 
10.28 
2.42 
10.71 
37.09 
15.00 

9.40 
5.50 
5.20 
0.15 
13.00 

191.61 
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COLORADO. 

Denver,   Laramie  &  Northwestern— Near  Fort  St.  Vrains  to  north 

01   Greeley    

San    Luis    Southern — Planca  to  Jareso !..!...!!!..!!!!!! 

Union  Pacific — Grant  mine  to  La   Salle 


FLORIDA. 

Apalachicola  Northern — Between  Apalachicola  and  Port  St.  Joe... 

Mananna  &   Blountstowi; — Altha   to   Old    Rlountstown 

Seaboard    Air    Line — Nichols    to    Mulberry;    Early    Bird    to    Her- 
nando;   Edison    Junction    to    Agricola 

South   Georgia-West  Coast — Perry,   southwest  to   Hampton    Springs 

Tampa  &  Gulf  Coast — Gulf  Pine  to  Tarpon   Springs 

Tampa  &  Jacksonville — Between   Fairfield  and  Dunellon 

GEORGI.*. 

Bowdon    Railway — Bowdon   Junction   to    Bowdon 

Georgia  &  Florida — Swainsboro  Junction  to  Normantown  Junction. 

Georgia,  Florida  &  Alabama — Kimbrough  to  Richland 

Pelham  &  Havana — Cranford  to  Calvary 

Savannah,  Augusta  &  Northern — Not  specified 

Waycross    &    Southern — Waycross,    south 


21.00 
32.00 
23.08 


3.00 
13.00 

44.38 
5.00 

11.50 
7.50 

84.38 


12.00 
20.90 
6.67 
8.50 
7.00 
10.00 

65.07 


IDAHO. 

Chicago    Milwaukee  &   Puget   Sound— St.    Maries   to    Elk   River...  72.00 

Craig    Mountain— Craig   Junction,    south    to    Winchester 5  50 

Oilmore  &  Pittsburgh—Montana  state  line,  west  via  Salmon  City..  83.00 

Idaho    Nortdern    Railroad — Murray,    east   to    Monarch 4  40 

Lake  Creek  &  Coeur  d'Alene   (Ore.  R.  R.  &  Nav.  Co.)— Mile  Post 

12.5  to  Lake   Point    1  70 

Milner   &  Northside — Milner   to   Oakley ..!!!!!!!!!!!!  i !!"!  I'.l  "  2^00 
Minidoka    &    Southwestern     (Ore.    Short    Line)— Bliss    to    Maiad 
l,7f.i-    ^-.f^    '"''^*'    -"^t    Burley,    0.67    mile;    Rupert    to    Eden, 

28.98    miles;    total    35.58 

Pacific   &  Idaho  Northern — Evergreen   to  Lamotah '. . . . .  6  50 

Payette    Valley— New    Plymouth    to    Emmett 17.59 

Salmon   River   (Ore.   Short  Line) — Moreland  to  Aberdeen 28.44 

276.71 

ILLINOIS. 

Cairo  &  Thebes  (L.  &  N.)— Cairo  to  Thebes 24  29 

Chicago,   Burlington   &  Quincy — Herrin  \o  Metropolis 38.60 

Peoria  Railway  &  Terminal  Co. — In   the  city  of  Peoria 2.00 


64.89 


5.00 
13.00 


28.17 
46.17 


2.50 
3.00 


34.00 
41.00 


IOWA. 

Charles  City  &  Western— Between  Charles  City  and  Marble  Rock 

Muscatine   North   &   South— Elrick  Junction   to   Kingston 

Sioux  City,  Dakota  &  Northwestern  (C.  &  N.  W.)— Wren  Junction 
to  near  Hawarden    

KANSAS. 

Garden  City,  Gulf  &  Northern — Not  specified 

KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky  Highlands  (L.  &  N.)— Millville  to  Versailles 

Kentucky    Midland— In    Central    City,    and    between    Midland    and 

Earls    

Lexington  &  Eastern    (L.   &  N.) — Jackson,  east. .!!..'!!!!!!!!!!! ! 
Wasioto    &    Black    Mountain    (L.    &    N.) — Dorothy    to    Baxter,    29 

miles;   Pongo  towards  Amon,   5  miles;   total 

LOUISIANA. 

Black  Bayou— Myrtis  to  Texas  state  line 

Franklin  &  Abbeville — Davids  to  Milton .' 

Kentwood    &    Eastern — Scanlon    to    Foley 

Kinder    &    Northwestern — From    Kinder 

Louisiana  &  Pine  Bluff  (logging  road) — Farmerville  to  Monroe.!! 

Louisiana    Western — Eunice    to    Mamon 

Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas — Between  Lafayette  and  Baton'  Rouge 
New    Orleans,    Texas    &    Mexico    (St.    L.    &    S.    F.)— Erwinville   to 

Ineleside     

Tioga  &  South  Eastern — Tioga,  northwest  to  Violet !! 

MAINE. 

Bangor  &  Aroostook — Grand  Isle  to  Fort  Kent 

Sandy    River    &    Rangeley    Lakes— From    Madrid    branch,    throiigh 
Madrid   village    * 


MICHIGAN. 

Au    Sable    Sk    North    Western— Flat    lake    to    McCollom,    6    miles; 

branch,    1    mile:    total 7  00 

I^ke  Superior  &  Ishpeming — Ishpeming  to  North  Lake 4!60 

Manistee   &   Northeastern — Sigma   to   (Jrayling 17.28 

28.88 

MINNISOTA. 

Chicago  Great   Western — Goodhue,  east  to   Bellechester 6.43 

Dtiluth    9t    Iron    Range — .Spur    lines 23.04 

Dululh    Sr    Nnrlhern    Minnesota— Not    specified !!!!  3!2| 

Duluth.  Mi'i'i.ih-  &  Northern- Sherwood  to  Wondbridge  mine,  5.30 
miles;  Woodbriilge  spur  to  Helmer  mine,  2.22  miles;  Melmer 
•pur    to    Whiteside    mine,    1.57    miles;    Silver    spur    to    Alpena 

mine,   1.76  miles;  tot.il    10.85 

Piiluth,   Winnipeg  ft   I'ncific — Virginia   to   Pale   Face   river 24.00 

Minneapolin,  St.  P,iiil  ft  Saiilt  Sle.  Marie — Moose  Lake  to  Plum- 
mer.  168.55  miles;  I.nwlnr  to  Crosby,  and  Irnnhub  to  Beer- 
wood,  8.45   miles ;   total 1 77.00 

244.53 


6.00 
17.40 
7.00 
3.00 
8.00 
0.99 
7.47 

6.59 
15.00 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Fernwood  &  Gulf — Tylertown  to  Kokomo 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago — Pontotoc  Junction  to  Pontotoc. 

Pascagoula    Northern — Scranton    to    Moss    Point,    3.93    miles;    end 

of  steel  to  Evanston,  3.95  miles ;  total 

MISSOURI. 

Deering    Southwestern — Between    Deering   and   Caruthersville 10.00 

Kansas    City    Terminal — Sheffield    to    Coburg 1.20 

Union    Terminal    Railway    Co. — In    St.    Joseph 2.00 

Williamsville,   Greenville  &   St.   Louis — Hiram,    north  to  Cascade..  11.00 

24.20 

MONTANA. 

Gilmore  &  Pittsburgh — Armstead,  west  to  Idaho  state  line 37.00 

Great    Northern — Bainville    to    Plentywood 53.19 

.N'orthern    Pacific — Darby   to    Mile    65.50 2.28 

White    Sulphur    Springs    &    Yellowstone    Park — Ringling,    north    to 

White   Sulphir   Springs 23.00 

115.47 

NEVADA. 

Nevada    Copper    Belt — Mason    to    Wilson,    9    miles;    Wabuska    to 

Smelter,   3.25  miles;   total 12.25 

NEW    JERSEY. 

Pennsylvania  Tunnel   &  Terminal    (Penn.   R.   R.)— From   Harrison 

to  middle  of  Hudson  river 6.90 

NEW    MEXICO. 

Tucumcari  &  Memphis  (C,  R.  I.  &  G.) — Between  Te.xas  state  line 

and  Tucumcari    6.00 

NEW    YORK. 

New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.)— In  bor- 
ough of  the  Bronx,  New  York  City 1,00 

Pennsylvania  Tunnel  &  Terminal   (Penn.   R.  R.) — From  middle  of 

Hudson  river  to  Long  Island  City 4.99 

5.99 


NORTH     CAROLINA. 

Randolph    &    Cumberland — Hallison    to    Deep    River 

Seaboard   Air   Line — -Junctiou   to   Patterson   cotton    mills.... 

Virginia  &  Carolina  Southern — St.  Paul  to  Tar  Heel 

Winston-Salem    Southbound — Winston-Salem   to    Wadesboro. 


2.00 

0.97 

14.00 

89.00 

105.97 


NORTH     DAKOTA. 

Chicago,    Milwaukee    &    Puget    Sound — South    Dakota    state    line, 

northeast  to   New  England   124.00 

Great  Northern — Surrey  south    17.59 

Northern  Pacific — Mandan,  south  to  Mile  43.50,  40.30  miles;  Can- 
non Ball  Junction  to  Mott,  91.33  miles;  Mandan,  north  to 
Sanger,  27.74  miles;  total    159.37 

300.96 

OKLAHOMA. 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf — Wananucka  to  Red  River 45.00 

Oklahoma   City  Junction — Near   Oklahoma   City 4.00 

Texas,    Oklahoma    &    Eastern — V'alliant    to    Bisniark,    7.50    miles; 

Bismark  to   Lukfata,   16.50  miles;  total    24.00 

Wichita  Falls  Route — Mangum  to  Elk  City,  40  miles;  Elk  City  to 
Hanover,  16  miles;  Altus  to  Texas-Oklahoma  state  line,  42 
miles ;   total    98.00 


OREGON. 

Beaverlon  &  Willsburg  (So.  Pac.) — Between  Oswego  and  Willsburg 

California  Northeastern    (So.   Pac.) — .\t   Klamath   Falls 

Charlton  &  Coast — Between  Carlton  and  Fairdale 

Des  Chutes  Railroad  (Ore.  R.  R.  &  Nav.  Co.)— Mile  Post  5  to 
Mile    Post    71     

Malheur  Valley   (Ore.   Short  Line) — Vale  to   Brogan 

Northwestern  Railroad  (Ore.  Short  Line) — Copperfield  to  Home- 
stead     

Oregon  Eastern  (So.  Pac.) — Klamath  Falls,  northerly,  9.45  miles; 
Natron,  southerly,   5.09  miles;   total    

Oregon  Trunk   Railwaj — Between  Cclilo  and  Klanvith   Falls 

Pacific  &  Eastern — Between   Eagle   Point  and  Butte  Falls 

Pacific   Railway  &  Navigation  (To.    (So.   Pac.) — .\ot  specified 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio— Quemahoning  branch — Between  .\costa  and 
Somerset     

Pennsylvania  Railroad — South  of  Yukon  station  to  terminus,  0.89 
mile;  New  Alexandria  station  to  Dund.ile.  I.<)2  miles;  east  of 
Export  station  to  New  York  ft  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co.'s  works, 
0.64  mile:    Iinlcr  to   Brooks   Mills.    10.81    miles;   total 

Pittsburg   ft    Sliawmut — Between    Mahoning   and    Knoxdale 

Western    Allegheny — East   New  Castle  to  West    Pittsburgh 

SOI'Tn    CAROLINA. 

Greenville  ft   Knoxville — Cleveland,  north  to  Rivervicw 

North  &  .South  Carolina— Dillon   to   Mullins 

Seabo.nrd    Air    Line — Junction    to    Republic   cotton    mills 


SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

Belle  Fourche  Valley  (C.  &  N.  W.)— Nor  Belle  Fourche  to 
Newell     

Chicnjio  ft  North  Western — Tripp  County  extension — Dallas  to 
C^olome     


171.00 


3.05 
0.03 
12.00 

66.00 
23.74 

3.73 

14.54 
75.00 
17.00 
29.00 

244.09 


2.00 
17.00 
0.64 


23.S2 

10.51 
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<  liii.i||ii,  MilH.iiikre  &  I'iimcI  ShiiikI-  Murcuu  Jiiiiclloii  to  lualicl, 
SH  iiiilrn,  i  lirvriiiir  Jiinctiuii  lo  I'.uiilc  lliiltr,  d't  iniln:  Mc- 
l.auiililin,   n.Mlii  tu  N.iilli   Uakuta  ululr  line,    lU  iiiiloi   lolal...        lii.OQ 

.Ijiiim    River    Vttllcy    jk    Northwculcru     ((  .    *    N.    W.)-llliint    to 

(•rltynburg    39. SS 

20S.S8 

TBNNBMKII. 

Alhrio  &    Icllicn  (I..  &  N.)— Allien*  liiiutioii  to  Athc 1.82 

(  huugo.    MniiiiliiH  «i  liiill— Tiptuiivillr  t»   Kentucky   itutc  line...  10. UM 

Iriinckiicr    Uailnuy — Little   IIiiiiikIuiic  I»   Aalicr    l-'ui'k J. SO 

\'ii||iniu  ii   Soiitlinrslriii — .Not   iiiccilicd 24.54 

39.86 

TEXAS. 

Al>ileiic  &   Swtitlieiii — .\iiJioii    to    llninliii 17.60 

llratiinoiii  \  circiil   Noitliri n— llvtwccn  Tiinity  and  Weldun 15.50 

Itliick   Itiiyoti — l.uuisiaiia  male  line   auiitliwekt 2.00 

L'uncliu,   Siiii    Salia   Si    I.laiiu    Valley    (A.,  T.   &   S.    I') — San    Angcio 

lo   Sterling   t'ity    42.97 

('ro^byloll•Soll^ll    I'laiiis — l.ubbuck   to  Crosbyton 40.00 

Crynlal  Citv  &   Uvalde — Crystal  City  to   Uvalde 13.00 

Ivnul.  Dcliiilrec  &  Western— Dalliart   to   VViIko 1 1.80 

Kori  Worth  Ji  Kio  lirande  (St.  I..  St  S.  K.)— Urady  to  Menard 37.50 

iialvestoti  Terminal   Railway — In  the  city  of  Calvcstoii 3.49 

tiiilt,  Coloiadii  &   Santa   Ke   t,A..  T.  Si  S.   f.)  — Lometa  to  Colorado 

river,   13.00  miles;    I'.racly  to   Mclviii,    12.24   miles;   total 26.04 

tliilf,  Texas  &   Western — MegarKel,   west  to   Seymour 22.00 

Kansas  City,    Mexico  &  Uricnt — Uctwccn   San   Angcio  &   Mcrtzon, 

13.50    miles;     Del     Kio    extension — BeUvecn     San    Angcio    and 

Eldorado,  2.50  miles;   total 16.00 

Marshall  St  East  Texas — IJIockcr  to  Elysian  Fields 7.00 

Missouri,    Oklahoma   &    Gulf — Red    river    to    Dcnison 9.00 

Nacogdoches  Si   Southeastern — Dockvillc  to  end  ot   track 6. HO 

Oklahoma,  Red  River  St  Texas— Ulossom  to  Depart 10.90 

Paris   St   Mount    I'lcasant — Uctwecn    Paris   and    Ilogota 24.00 

I'ecos  &  Northern   Texas   (A.,  T.  St   S.    F.) — Between   I.ubbock  and 

Coleman,    160   miles;    Plainvicw,    southeast   to    Floydada,    14.36 

miles;  Slaton,  southwest  to  Lamesa,  54.36  miles;  total 228.72 

Pecos    Valley    Southern — Pecos    to    Sargent,    12    miles;    Sargent    to 

Saragosa,  18  miles;  Saragosa  to  Balmorhca,  8  miles;  total....  38.00 
St.    I.ouis,    Brownsville    S;    Mexico — Donna    to    end    of    track,    2.42 

miles;    Buckeye    to    Collcgcport,    16.10    miles;     Bloomington    to 

Port  O'Connor,    38.58  miles;    total 57.10 

St.    I.ouis    Southwestern— Between   Gatesvillc   and   Comanche 35.00 

Southwestern — Scotland  to  Archer  City 10.00 

Temple-Northwestern — Between    Temple    and    Messer 4.00 

Texas  Central — Ue  Leon  to  Cross  Plains 41.00 

I'exas  Short  Line— Texas  Short  Line  depot  to  No.  1  Salt  plant..  0.50 
Trinity    N'allev    St    Northern — From    a    point    three    miles    north    of 

Fonts,   north    3.00 

Tucumcari    S:    Memphis    (C,    R.    I.    &    G.) — Between    Adrian    and 

Texas-New  Mexico  state  line 18.43 

Wichita   Falls  Route — Texas-Oklahoma  state  line  to  Wellington...  15.00 

756.35 

VIRGINIA. 

Big  Sandy  St  Cumberland — Blackey  to  Matney 7.00 

Cape  Charles    Railroad    (N.    Y.,   P.   St  N.) — Between   Cape   Charles 

and   Townsend    6.25 

F.lkhorn  Southern   (C,  C.  S;  O.) — Kiser  to  Laurel  Branch  mine...  9.20 

Norfolk  St  Western — Radford  branch — Extension  near   Radford...  0.36 

22.81 

WASHINGTON. 

Chicago,    Milwaukee    S:    Puget    Sound — Warden    to    Marcellus,    47 

miles;    McKcnna    Junction    to    Portoja,    33    miles;    Selleck    to 

Enumclaw  Junction,   13  miles;   total 93.00 

Idaho  St  Washington    Northern — lone  to   Metaline   Falls 10.00 

North    Coast — North    Yakima    to    Attalia,    98.28    miles;    Midvale    to 

Sunnyside,  2.75  miles;   total 101.03 

Northern   Pacific — Adco   to   Connell.   60.95   miles;   Ritell    to   Schrag. 

12.56    miles;    Puyallup    river    to    Lake    Kapousin,    1.22    miles; 

total    74.73 

North   Yakima  S:  Valley — North  Yakima  to  Moree  City 8.60 

Oregon    &    Washington — Black    River     Junction     to     Seattle,     9.42 

miles;   Centralia  to  South   Aberdeen,  52.22  miles;   total 61.64 

Spokane,    Portland   St    Seattle— Marshall    Junction    to    Fort    Wright 

Junction    9.30 

Tacoma  Eastern   (C.   M.  &  P.  S.)— Patton  Junction  to  Morton 7.20 

Wenatchee   Valley    &    Northern — Not   specified 4.00 

369.50 

WEST     VIRGI.NIA. 

Buffalo   Creek   &   Gaulcy — Cressmont   to    Widen 9.50 

Hampshire   Southern — Globe,   southwest  to   Petersburg 27.00 

Kanawha,  Glen  Jean  St  Eastern — Mount  Hope  to  Pax 6.00 

Monongahela   River   (B.  St  O.) — Tevebaugh  Creek  branch — Worth- 

ington    to    .Annabelle   mines    4.03 

Norfolk  &  Western — Dry  Fork  branch — Canebrake  to  operation 
No.  4  of  New  River-Pocahontas  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  0.80 
mile:  Lick  Fork  branch — From  near  Thatcher  to  operation 
No.    11    of    Thatcher    Coal    &■   Coke     Co.,     0.51     mile:     Wayne 

branch — Extension   from  East  Lvnn,  0.06  mile;   total 1.37 

Sewell   Valle>- — Sivey   Bridge  to  Rainelle 5.00 


WISCONSIN. 

Cazcnovia  S:  Sauk  City — Lavalle  to  Ircnton,  3  miles;  Ironton  to 
Cazenovia,  3  miles;   total    

Chicago,   St.   Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha — Kennedy  to  Kaiser!!!! 

Laona    &    Northern- — Not    specified 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie — Cut-offs,  Chicago  divi- 
sion     

Superior   &    Southeastern — Branch    lines ! ! ! ! 

Wisconsin  St  Northern — Van  Ostrand,  north ! . 

WYOMING. 

Colorado  Railroad    (C.   St  S.) — Not  specified 


52.90 


6.00 
4.93 
10.00 

63.00 
5.00 
1.70 


CANADA. 

Algoms  Central  &  Iliidaon  Hay— In  OiiUrlo— Milt  6»,  nortli  14 
inile«;  lowiihine  Junction,  toulh  20  milcii;  Mugiiic  Junclion 
noilh  f,  milr.;  (Aiiru.lo  Mine  to  Ct.iic  ilili  (on  llie  M.  i 
N.    S.    Hy.),    10   niilr..    loul ,(,  qq 

Canadian  Noiilirni  -In  Sa.kaKhrwiiii— .SiK  branch  lii,«,  nut  .p^ci'- 
lied,  237  niilca;  In  Albcfla— Two  brancli  Itiirn,  nut  mKtcilicil 
162  niileii:  In  Muniioliii — Tiirec  brancli  linci,  not  tpecificd 
H5  mile.;  total   .    V. . . . . .'       4h4.00 

(anadian   Northern  Om  I'  I   Ottawa, 

73.29  niilm;   Orilli.i  74  98 

Caiindiun    Pacific- In  <.i  .1  boiiiiij. 

ury,  3.60  milr«;    Sli  .  o  i,„|e,. 

In  Ontario— Laiiibton  lu  L.Jii.ki.,..,  j.,;o  milt,,  'uuinn„„  to 
Mimico,  2.64  niilcii;  Code  Junction  lo  Ingrrvill,  4,(.«  mile*' 
Victoria  Harbor  terminal  Irackii,  1.46  inilen;  L.  M.,,  ii.,i,.,'-l 
Tciilon    extension,    north    25.60    milc«;    In    S.i  :  ]'r. 

gina,    north    20.60    miles;    Colon»ay,    nouth    5'/  .,, 

.south    12.40    milc»;    l'"orward,    west    26    mileii;  i,! 

east    148  miles;    In    Alberta — North   of   Langdf t,; 

total   ', _'       JJ7  ^g 

Ccniial    (Jntario — In    (Jntario — Not   specified '    '  (j'oo 

Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  (Can.  Pac.) — Wellington,  B.  C,  to  Camcroii 

I-"l<c    30  00 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific — In  Saskatchewan — Mile  17  to  Canora,  Young 
to  Mile  25,  Ualcarrcs  to  Mile  48,  77  miles;  In  Albcrt.1 — Mile 
879  to  Prairie  creek,  Camrosc  to  Red  Deer  river,  158  miles; 
In  British  Columbia — Prince  Rupert  towards  Copper  river, 
100   miles;    total    335  qq 

Ha  Ha  Bay— Chicoutimi,  Que.,  to  Ha  Ha  bay,  22  miles;  Chicou- 
timi  to  Mathias  street  Junction,  Q.,  L.  St.  J.  Ry.,  3  miles; 
total    _'  25.00 

Halifax   St   Southwestern — Middlcton   Junction,   N.    S.,   to  Nictoux  4  00 

Irondalc,    Bancroft    St   Ottawa — End   of   steel,    Ont.,    to    York    river 

Junction    3  qq 

Manitoulin   &   North    Shore — Gertrude    Mine,   Ont.,   to   Crean    Hill 

Mine    jqqq 

National  Transcontinental  Railway  (Grand  Trunk  Pacific) — New 
Brunswick — West  of  Moncton  to  Mile  42,  east  and  west  of 
Chipman,  and  east  and  west  of  Grand  Falls,  130  miles;  Que- 
bec— Quebec  bridge  to  five  miles  west  of  Weymontache,  Que- 
bec bridge  easterly,  135  miles;  Ontario — East  and  west  of 
Cochrane,  and  east  of  Lake  Superior  Junction,  172  miles;  total.        437.00 

Niagara,    St.    Catherines   &  Toronto — Between    Welland,    Ont.,    and 

Port    Colborne     7  qq 

Quebec   Central — St.   George,  Que.,   to  St.   Sabine !.!  3L34 

Quebec   Railway,  Light  St  Power  (to. — Quebec,   Que.,  to   Sillery...  3.00 

White  Pass  St  Yukon  Route — Best  Chance,  Youkon  to  Puebia  Mine  6.00 


MEXICO. 

Mexico  North  Western — Terrazas,  Chihuahua,  to  Kilometer  Post  70, 
and  Madera  to   Kilometer  Post   50 .' 

National  Railways  of  Mexico — Matamoros  terminals,  TamaulipaV, 
1.12  miles;  Anhclo,  Coahuila  to  Paredon,  3.68  miles;  San 
Pablo,   Oax.   to   Taviche,    17.11    miles;   total 

Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico — Qnila  Junction,  Sinaloa  to  Eldorado, 
13.78  miles;  In  territory  of  Tepic — North  of  Santiago  river 
crossing,  south  to  Santiago  river  crossing,  9.94  miles,  thence 
nil  south  bank  of  Santiago  river  to  mouth  of  Santa  Rosa  river, 
17.64   miles;   total    


1,843.80 


FOREIGN     RAILWAY     NOTES. 


The  Argentine  senate  has  approved  tiie  bill  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  Tinogasta  to  Chile. 

The  new  rapid  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  was 
inaugurated  on  September  1.  Only  five  hours  are  needed  now 
for  the  journey. 

Ihe  stale  lines  from  Formosa  to  Embarcacion  and  from  Bar- 
ranqueros  to  Metan  have  been  terminated.  These  are  the  first 
of  the  light  railways  in  the  Chaco.  Both  lines  will  open  up  one 
of  the  richest  sections  of  the  country.  The  formal  opening  of 
tliese  lines  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  min- 
ister of  public  works  will  officiate  at  the  exercises. 

The  Bolivian  Congress  has  recently  passed  a  law  providing 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  line  from  Potosi  to  Sucre,  and 
appropriating  for  this  purpose  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
La  Paz-Guaqui  Railway.  A  board  is  to  be  created  to  handle  the 
funds  in  case  the  line  is  built  by  the  government  itself;  other- 
wise, that  sum — $675,000 — shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
guaranty  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  that  may  be  invested 
by  the  company  undertaking  the  construction. 

The  Australia  Trans-Continental  Railway  will  run  in  as 
straight  a  line  as  possible  through  South  .-Vustralia  and  the  north- 
ern territory  from  Adelaide  north  to  Port  Darwin.  No  connec- 
tion with  the  Queensland  system  is  provided  for,  though  the  pro- 
posed line  can  be  of  little  service  until  this  is  done.  I^Jothing 
has  been  said  as  to  what  gage  the  proposed  railway  will  have. 
It  may  be  that  the  federal  government  will  do  something  to 
bring  about  a  universal  gage.  .A.t  present,  the  gages  in  use  over 
the  whole  continent  vary  from  5  ft.  3  in.,  in  Victoria,  to  2  ft.  on 
some  of  the  lines  in   North   Queensland. 

— Page's  Weekly. 
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CHARLES    H.    MARKHAM. 


It  is  not  hard  to  divine  the  chief  motive  that  caused  the 
directors  of  the  Illinois  Central  to  elect  Charles  H.  Markham 
president  of  this  road.  The  operating  department  of  the  Illinois 
Central  already  has  a  very  capable  head  in  W.  L.  Park,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  The  traffic  department  already 
has  a  verj'  capable  head  in  F.  B.  Bowes,  general  traffic  manager. 
The  road  did  not  need  as  president  so  much  either  an  e.xtraor- 
dinarily  strong  operating  man  or  traffic  man  as  it  did  one  who, 
while  at  once  a  good  operating  and  traffic  man,  possessed  the 
qualities  necessary  to  harmonize  the  relations  of  the  Illinois 
Central  with  the  public  and  especially  with  the  people  and 
government  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  J.  T.  Harahan,  the  retiring 
president,  is  both  a  capable  operating  and  traffic  man.  He  has 
not  been  a  conspicuously  good 
diplomat. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  to  the  state  of 
Illinois.  It  is  an  Illinois  cor- 
poration and  is  required  by  its 
charter  to  pay  7  per  cent,  of 
its  gross  earnings  to  the 
state.  The  governor  of  Illi- 
nois is  ex-officio  a  member  of 
its  directorate.  Its  tracks  run 
for  miles  parallel  to  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  from 
the  Park  Row  station  in  Chi- 
cago north  to  Randolph  street 
they  run  right  through  the 
heart  of  Grant  park  and  paral- 
lel to  and  not  very  distant 
from  Michigan  Boulevard, 
the  principal  boulevard  of  Chi- 
cago. Immediately  adjacent 
to  and  west  of  this  part  of 
Michigan  boulevard  lies  the 
great,  congested  down-town 
business  district  of  Chicago. 
Below  the  Park  Row  station 
the  tracks  turn  through  some 
of  the  principal  residence  dis- 
tricts of  the  city.  The  people 
of  Chicago  within  recent  years 
have  grown  very  anxious  to 
beautify  their  city.  They  are 
giving  the  most  care  to  that 
particular  part  of  it  between 
the  Park  Row  station  and 
Randolph  street  through  which 
the  Illinois  Central  runs.  The 
Illinois  Central  burns  soft  coal 
in  its  locomotives,  and  in  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  a  perfect  avalanclic  oi  complaints 
about  the  smoke  from  its  engines  and  a  loud  demand  for  tiic 
electrification  of  its  terminals.  It  has  been  accused  by  the  state 
of  not  having  paid  its  full  7  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings  tax. 
Out  of  these  rather  delicate  relations  between  the  railway  and  the 
city  and  state  there  was  a  good  chance  for  friction  to  develop, 
and  it  has  fleveloped  to  a  marked  degree. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  management  has  been  blameless.  It 
has  not  always  met  the  situation  tactfully.  To  get  the  relations 
between  the  road  and  the  city  and  state  on  the  right  basis  a  man 
who  combined  the  qualities  of  a  capable  railway  executive  with 
those  of  skilful  railway  diplomatist  was  needed.  Mr.  .Mark- 
ham  possesses  these  qualities.  He  has  come  up  from  the  bottom, 
having  entered  railway  service  as  a  section  laborer  on  the  .Santa 
Fc.  He  subsequently  entered  station  service  on  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  where  he  was  agent,  because  of  the 


Charles   H.    Markham 


successful  way  he  handled  the  company's  business  he  was  made 
district  freight  and  passenger  agent.  His  work  there  was  so 
successful  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  J.  C.  Stubbs,  who 
sent  him  to  Portland,  where  he  served  four  years  on  the  Oregon 
lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  He  was  afterwards  made  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  San  Francisco. 
A  bad  situation  affecting  the  relations  of  the  public  and  the 
railways  in  Texas  existed  in  1901  and  he  was  made  vice-president 
of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  been  an  operating  man,  he  was  made  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  1904,  an  office  in 
which  he  succeeded  Julius  Kruttschnitt.  In  all  his  railway  offices 
he  showed  exceptional  skill  in  establishing  improved  relations 
between  the  railway  and  its  patrons,  the  commissions  and  legis- 
latures.     He    got   results   both   because   he   sought   to   give   the 

public  what  it  was  entitled  to 
and  because  he  did  it  in  a  way 
that  made  the  public  appreciate 
what  it  was  getting.  What 
has  been  said  would  naturally 
indicate,  and  truly,  that  Mr. 
Markham  is  a  man  of  pleasing 
personality.  His  character- 
istic, however  is  not  a  noisy 
^  fulsomeness,  but  a  quiet  geni- 

MBpHiPE'  ality.    On  the  whole,  he  seems 

JI^W  extremely     well     equipped     to 

'  improve  the  public  relations  of 

the  Illinois  Central  and  give 
it  generally  the  sort  of  admin- 
istration needed  to  enable  it 
to  keep  its  high  rank  among 
leading   American   railways. 

He  was  born  May  22,  1861, 
and  began  railway  work  in 
1881  as  a  section  laborer  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe.  From  that  road  he  went 
to  the  Southern  Pacific,  hold- 
ing various  positions  in  station 
service  until  1887.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  made  agent 
at  Lordsburg,  N.  M. ;  he  was 
afterward  transferred  to  Ben- 
son, Ariz.,  then  to  Reno,  Nev., 
and  for  six  years  from  1891 
he  was  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  first 
as  agent  and  later  as  district 
freight  and  passenger  agent, 
lie  was  then  for  four  years 
with  the  Oregon  lines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  in  1891 
became  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager  at  San  Francisco.  He 
was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  lloustiin  &  Texas  Central  in  the  latter  part  of  1901,  and 
during  1904  was  general  manager  and  then  vice-president  and 
genera!  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1904,  he  resigned  his  railway  office  to  become  general  man- 
ager of  the  GufTey  Petroleum  Company  of  Beaumont,  Te.x.,  and 
has  been  engaged  in  the  oil  business  for  the  past  six  years.  At 
the  time  of  his  election  as  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  he 
was  president  of  the  (iulf  Refining  Company,  at   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'!  lie  Bolivian  government  has  approved  the  proposal  submitted 
liy  J.  Simpson  Whitton  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
^■aeuiba  to  Santa  Cru/.  It  is  said  that  the  proposed  line  is  a  most 
.idvantageous  one.  Starting  from  Yacuiba  it  will  reach  Santa 
Cru/,  thence  extended  to  Cochabamba,  and,  connecting  with  the 
railway  system  now  under  construction,  will  establish  communi- 
cation between  La  Paz  and  Buenos  Aires. 
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MILEAGE    OF    RAILWAYS    BLOCK    SIGNALED. 

'I'Ik-  iiirrr.isc  during  the  past  year  in  tlir  iciinlli  of  railways 
ill  llic  United  States  worked  liy  the  block  system  lias  been  al- 
most entirely  in  aiitom.ilic  sigiiaiinK,  and  on  a  iiiinilier  of  road.* 
it  appears  that  this  year,  as  last  year,  the  mileaKc  worked  by  the 
manual  system  has  decreased,  automatic  signals  having  been  sub- 
stituted for  manual.  In  the  column  headed  "Increase"  wc  have 
made  comparisons,  not  wifii  our  preliminary  tabic  published  De- 
cember 31.  l^Xf.  pa^e  \2iW,  but  willi  the  later  aii<l  fuller  table 
which  was  published  by  the  government  and  was  reprinted  in 
the  Kaihcoy  Af:f  (.Itisettt-  of  June  3,  1910.  Making  this  com- 
parison, the  totals  appear  as  follows: 

Jan.  I,  1910.  Jan.  I,  1911. 

Aiitomntic   aiirnnlK,    miles   of    rond 14,238         17,365 

Mamial    51.520         51,966 

Total     65,758         69,331 

In  the  tabic  the  letter  "y"  indicates  those  companies  which  did 
not  rcsi)ond  to  our  circular  in  time  for  this  issue.  In  these  cases 
the  mileage  is  given  the  same  as  it  was  shown  in  the  table  pub- 
lished last  June. 

Following  arc  notes  explanatory  of  some  of  the  items  in  the 
table.  A  number  of  items  concerning  new  work  proposed  for 
the  coming  year  will  be  found  in  our  news  columns.  Some  items 
of  this  kind  have  been  published  in  preceding  issues. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line. — While  the  net  increase  is  only  two 
miles,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  automatic  signal- 
ing is  15  miles,  indicating  that  13  miles  of  non-automatic  has 
been  abandoned. 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie. — The  mileage  here  shown  includes 
4.5  miles  on  which  the  electric  train  staff  is  used.  The  item  of 
194  miles  includes  nine  miles  used  exclusively  for  freight  trains. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. — The  total  mileage,  329  miles, 
is  nine  miles  less  than  the  sum  of  the  items  in  the  preceding 
columns,  because  on  that  length  of  road  both  automatic  and 
manual  signals  are  used. 

Chicago  Great  Western. — The  figures  giving  length  of  road 
signaled  include  45  miles  operated  jointly  with  other  companies, 
namely :  with  the  Great  Northern,  between  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis, 10  miles ;  with  the  Missouri  Pacific,  between  Beverly, 


Mo.,  and  Kan.tas  City,  30  mile* ;  and  with  the  Union  Pacific,  be- 
tween Omaha  and  .South  Omaha,  5  milei. 

Erir. — The  mileage  of  automatic,  double  track,  includes  42 
miles  on  which  no  pn.tsengcr  trains  are  run. 

Lkiiigii  Vai.i.kv. — The  mileage  of  road  iti((nalcd  includes  44 
miles  of^ine  on  which  no  passenger  trains  are  run.  The  single- 
track  non  automatic  mileage  includes  17  miles  worked  by  train 
staff. 

Nasiivilix,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis. — On  the  nine  miles  of 
road  equipped  with  automatic  block  signals  controlled  manual 
.'ipparalus  is  in  use  also;  this  for  the  control  of  rjpposing  move- 
ments. 

New  York  Central. — On  the  Boston  &  Albany  the  signals  on 
61  miles  of  line  have  been  changed  during  the  past  year,  from 
lower  quadrant  to  upper  quadrant,  three-position  normal-dan- 
ger ;  and  storage  batteries  have  been  substituted  for  potash  bat- 
teries and  for  gravity  track  batteries.  During  the  coming  year 
signals  on  74  miles,  some  of  which  are  disks,  enclosed  or  unen- 
closed, will  be  changed  in  the  same  manner.  During  the  coming 
year  new  electric  interlocking  will  be  put  in  at  tower  28,  Wor- 
cester, 43  levers;  tower  29,  Worcester,  53  levers;  and  new  me- 
chanical interlocking  at  tower  26,  Worcester,  48  levers.  At  nine 
mechanical  interlockings  between  Boston  and  Pittsfield,  power- 
operated  signals  will  be  substituted  for  mechanical  during  the 
coming  year ;  detector  bars  will  be  taken  out  and  approach  and 
route  locking  will  be  introduced;  and  all  electric  circuits  will 
be  supplied  with  storage  batteries.  These  stations  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Tower  8,  Brookline  Junction;  Tower  9,  Beacon  Park; 
Tower  12.  Newtonville;  Tower  31,  Webster  Junction;  Tower 
40,  Springfield;  Tower  41,  Springfield;  Tower  50,  Chester; 
Tower  52,  Washington,  and  Tower  55,  North  Adams  Junction. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Non-automatic  mile- 
age on  single  track  includes  four  miles  worked  by  the  electric 
train  staff. 

Union  Pacific. — The  total  mileage  signaled,  1,435  miles,  is 
11  miles  less  than  the  sum  of  the  items  in  the  preceding  col- 
umns, this  being  the  length  of  a  section  of  road  on  which  the 
electric  train  staff  is  used,  in  addition  to  automatic  block  signals. 

Oregon  Short  Line. — On  11  miles  of  this  company's  lines 
semaphore  signals  have  been  installed  in  placed  of  enclosed  disk 
signals. 


LENGTH   OF   RAILWAYS  WORKED  BY  THE   BLOCK   SYSTEM  JANUARY  1,  1911. 

f Miles  of  road ^, 

Automatic  Non-automatic                                                  Percentage 

, block  signals — ,       , block  signals ^  Total       operated 

Two  or  Two  or  Total,  passenger    under 

Single  more  Single  more  both  lines  block      Increase, 

Name  of  Railway.                                                  track.  tracks        1  otal.  track,  tracks.       Total.  kinds,  operated,    system.       miles. 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe — 

Eastern    Lines    6  73  79  362  488  850  929  2,519  37 

Western   Lines    33  3  36  542  24  566  602  2,799  22 

Coast  Lines   19  1  20  4  ...  4  24  1,835  1                 6 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fc 11  ...  n  2  ...  2  13  1,540  1 

Atlanta  &   West    Point ...  ...  81  6  87  87  87  100 

.\tlantic    Coast    Line 2  15  17  384  91  475  492  3,826  13                 2 

Baltimoie  &  Ohio    .v 16  173  189  305  698  1,003  1,192  3,143 

Baltimore  &  Southwestern  ^i ...  ...  ...  923  51  974  974  974 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal ...  10  10  ...  ...  ...  10  46  22            ..'. 

Baltimore  &    Sparrows   Point ...  ...  ...  2  3  5  5  5  100                 2 

Bessemer    &•    Lake    Erie ...  ...  65  130  195  195  191  97 

Boston  &  Maine   125  573  698  ...  5  5  703  2,239  31              149 

Boston   Elevated    (Elevated    Lines) ...  11  11  ...  ...  ...  n  n  log 

Boston,   Revere   Beach   &  Lynn 14  14  ...  ...  ...  14  14  100 

Buffalo,   Rochester  &•   Pittsburgh ...  ...  301  129  430  430  430  100             ..'. 

Butte,   Anaconda  &  P.icific 8  ...  8  .  8  26  31 

Caldwell   &  Northern   (Car.   &   N.  W.) ...  ...  2  ...  2  2 

Central    of   Georgia     ...  ...  52  8  60  60  ...  ...               . 

Central   of   New   Jersey 13  199  212  ...  ...  ...  212  460  46 

Central  Vermont    ...  ...  ...  1  ...  1  1 

Chesapeake   &    Ohio  y 48  48  1,278  256  1,534  1,582  1,597  ...             ..'. 

Chicago  &   Alton 416  145  561  142  ...  142  703  999  70 

Chicago  &  Eastern   Illinois 4  103  107  174  57  231  329  693  46                9 

Chicago  &  North  Western  .V 722  722  2,416  115  2,531  3,253  6,875 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana 18  18  ...  9  9  27  27  100 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 30  30  8,149  602  8,751  8,781  9,092  97              78 

Chicago,  Great  Western   64  72  136  890  23  913  1,049  1,477  71             750 

Chicago,    Indianapolis    &    Louisville ...  ...  538  ...  538  538  578  93 

Chicago.   Milwaukee  &   St.   Paul 6  104  110  3,368  439  3,807  3,917  7,266  54             ..'. 

Chicago,   Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound ...  ...  1.400  ...  1,400  1,400  1,400  100            324 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railway  of  Illinois 1  ...  1  ...  ...  ...  1  227 

Chicago,   Rock   Island   &   Gulf 33  ...  33  ...  ...  ...  33  476 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 659  280  939  780  ...  780  1.719  7.396  23 

Chicago,   St.   Paul,   Minneapolis  &  Omaha 6  6  592  64  656  662  1,487  44                6 

Chicago  Terminal  Transfer. — See  B.   &  O.   C.   T 

(Continued  on  the  following  page.) 
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LENGTH    OF    RAILWAYS    WORKED    BY   THE    BLOCK    SYSTEM   JANUARY   I,  1911  — (Continued). 


Name  of  Railway. 


Cincinnati,    Hamilton    &    Dayton ., . . . 

Colorado   MidLind    

Cornwall  &  Lebanon   

Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania 

Cumberland   Valley    

Davenport,    Rock    Island   &   Northwestern.. 

Delaware  &  Hudson    

Delaware,    Lackawanna   &   Western 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range  y 

Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic 

Durham    &    Southern    

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern 

Erie,  and  controlled  lines 

Grand   Trunk    

Great   Northern  y 

Hocking    Valley    

Hudson  &  Manhattan   

Illinois    Central     

Yazoo  &   Mississippi   Valley 

Iowa    Central    

Kanawha  &  Michigan   

Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield 

Kentucky  &  Indiana  Bridge  &  Railroad  Co. 

Lackawanna   &   Wyoming   Valley    

Lehigh    &   New   England 

Lehigh  Valley  

Long   Island    

Louisville  &  Nashville 

Maine   Central    

Marquette  &   Southeastern    

Minneapolis,    St.    Paul   &   Sault   Ste.    Marie. 

Mississippi    Central    

Missouri,    Kansas  &  Texas 

Missouri  Pacific  y 

Mobile  &  Ohio   

Monongahela  b  

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.   Louis 

Newburgh  &  South  Shore 

New  York  &  Long  Branch 


New  York  Central  Lines — 

Boston  &  .■\lbany 

Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern 

Cincinnati   Northern   y 

Cleveland,   Cincinnati,   Chicago  &   St.    1-oui?  v 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  y 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  v 

Michigan    Central    y 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie 

New  York,   New  Haven  &  Hartford 

New  York.  Ontario  &  Western 

Norfolk   &   Western    

Northern    Pacific    

Northwestern  Pacific  

Pennsylvania   Railroad    

Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus 

Cincinnati  &  Muskigum  Valley    

Grand    Rapids    &    Indiana 

Northern  Central    

Pennsylvania    Company    

Philadelphia.    Baltimore   &   Washington 

Pittsburgh,   Circinnati,  Chicago  &   St.   Louis 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore 

Peoria  &  Pekin   Urion    

Pere   Marquette    

Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  controlled  lines 

Philadelphia    Rapid   Transit   Co 

Queen  &  Crescent  Route — 

Alabama  Great  Southern 

Cincinnati,   New  Orleans  &  Texas   Pacific 

Richmond,  Fderericksburg  &  Potomac 

St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  b 

St.  Louis  &  San    Francisco 

St.  F-ouis  Merchants'   Bridge  Terminal 

St.    Louis    Southwestern  b . .  . 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 1 

.Seaboard   Air   Line    .  ■ . 

Southern    • . . 

Southern  Illinois  &  Missouri  Bridge 

Southern  Pacific:  Atlantic  System — 

Galveston.    Harrisburg    &    San    Antonio 279 

Louisiana    Western    104 

Mnrgan's   I.oiii'iiana  St  Texas 95 

Texas  &  New  f)rlran» 110 

Southern    Pacific;    Pacific    System 2.175 

Spokane,  Portland  Sr  Seattle 

Stalen  Island  Rapid  Transit 

Termin.nl  Railroad  Association  of  St.  I,oui« 

Ulster  &   Delaware 25 


265 


550 


I' 

tTnion    Pacific    

Oregon   Railroad  ft  Navigation  Co. 

Oregon   Short  Line 

Vandalia     

Virginia    ft    Kentucky  fr 

Virginian   (none)    

Wab.Tsh  V   

Walia«h    Pitt«hurg  Terminal    

Wn«hingtf.n    Southern     

Washington  Terminal    

Washington    Water    Pnwer    Company. . 
WeMern    Railway   of    Alnb^ima 


883 
433 
552 


-Miles  of  road 

Non-automatic 
block  signals 
Two  or 
Single        more 
track.       tracks. 

14 


163 

247 

410 

111 

480 

591 

4 
IS 

'60 

8 

8 

280 

280 

938 

1 

2 

3 

8 

62 

70 

260 
139 

7 

7 

30 

247 

277 

6 

7 

ii 

1 

6 

1 

1 
14 

487 

501 

652 

4 

109 

113 

51 

20 

71 

190 

407 

57 

464 

4 

2,181 

150 

207 

5 


513 
272 
379 
148 
245 
112 
273 
135 
10 
265 


480 

7 


520 
272 
381 
148 
266 
148 
341 


15 

500 

7 


92 
334 


588 
6 


279 
104 
95 
110 
.341 

it) 
6 


1.435 
433 
576 


144 
206 
553 
863 

1.211 
901 

1,703 
21 
159 

1,254 

705 

251 

1.423 

127 

11 

56 

287 

419 

155 

507 

47 

39 
279 


10 
i78 


214 
1..S88 


1 
11 

30i 

L727 


66 
286 


932 
17 


141 
330 
179 
595 
33 
6 


60 
1,407 


260 
139 


10 
3 

7i4 

23 

239 


2,185 
150 


204 
206 
873 
872 

1.232 
920 

2,537 

21 

444 

1,320 

991 

251 

2,355 

144 

11 

58 

428 

749 

334 

1,102 

80 

6 

39 

376 


178 
1 


214 
1.836 


1.821 
32 

138 


Percentage 
Total   oi)erated 
Total,  passenger  under 
both    lines     block   Increase, 
kinds,  operated,  system.   miles. 


177 


42 
410 
595 

17 

•60 

8 

1,687 

3 

330 

139 
7 

293 


1.215 

136 

310 

464 

4 

2,185 

150 

9 

196 

53 

ioi 


209 

209 

206 

873 

872 

1.752 

1,192 

2,918 

169 

710 

148 

1,661 

1.229 

265 

2.620 

144 

n 

58 

428 

1,093 

373 

1.113 

174 

6 

54 

876 

7 


766 

7 


214 

1,839 

5 


279 
104 
95 

no 

2.439 
10 
10 

7 
25 

1.435 
433 
576 
362 


1,828 
4 
32 


20 
138 


969 

255 

22 

31 

162 

42 

744 

922 

168 

60 

2,237 
687 

7,100 
334 

4,546 

1,371 
503 
163 
157 
10 
23 
157 

1,171 
392 

4,266 
904 
127 

3,095 
150 

3,072 

6,213 


291 
336 


10 

403 

2.739 

6,620 

5 


1,270 

140 

242 

438 

5.964 

404 

11 

13 

126 

7 

3,467 

1,335 

1,602 

.■(OS 


18 


17 
100 

55 
65 


40 

100 

6 


100 
IS 


71 
100 


1,230       8 
38     ioO 


377 

309 

206 

2,100 

832 

1,628 

1,192 

i84 

1,961 

493 

1.790 

5.212 

331 

3,265 

178 

148 

537 

440 

1.315 

639 

1,415 

318 

15 

1.701 

1,276 

7 


100 
"i'e 


28 
100 


100 
71 
39 
25 


6 
100 
100 


224 
50 
34 


117 

17 

202 


Total 


8,338    9.027   17.365   43.340    8.636   51.966   69.311 


*  Lets  ih4n  one  mile. 
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CARS    AND    LOCOMOTIVES    ORDERED    IN    1910. 


The  following  tables  show  the  new  freight  cars,  passenger  cars 
anil  locomotives  ordered  by  American  railways  in  1910.  The 
collection  of  this  data  involves  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labor, 
and  the  compilation  is  necessarily  subject  to  some  slight  omis- 
sions, but  it  is  sulVicicntly  accurate  to  meet  the  general  purpose 
for  which  these  statistics  have  been  prepared.  Practically  all 
the  data  is  derived  from  oflicial  sources,  but  in  a  few  instances 
where  no  replies  have  been  made  to  inquiries  figures  from  our 
regularly  weekly  records  have  been  used.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  these  statistics  refer  to  cars  and  locomotives  ordered 
during  the  year;  statistics  of  equipment  built  during  the  year  are 
given  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  decline  in  orders  for  freight  cars  is  heavy.  The  year  closes 
with  the  orders  on  the  books  of  the  manufacturers  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory state. 


'Ilie  tables  show  that  during  the  year  there  were  ordered 
141,204  freight  cars,  3^1  passenger  cars  and  3,787  locomotive*. 
Of  llic  freight  cars,  36,347  are  all  wood;  39,173  have  htecl  unflcr- 
frames,  and  35,523  arc  all  steel.  Of  the  passenger  cars,  1,303  are 
all  wood;  72i  have  steel  undcrframes,  and  1,855  arc  all  steel.  Of 
the  locomotives,  3,532  arc  simple  and  255  are  compound;  of  the 
latter  237  arc  Mallets.  The  figures  of  orders  for  cars  and  lo- 
comotives during  the  past  ten  years,  as  compiled  by  this  paper, 
are  as  follows: 


I.ocomo- 
Year.   lives. 


1901., 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


..4,340 
..4,665 
..3,283 
..2,538 
..6,265 


Locomo- 
Year.        livci. 

1906 5,642 

1907 3,482 

1908 1,182 

1909 3,350 

1910. ...3,787 


Freight. 
310,315 
151,711 
62,669 
189,360 
141,204 


FREIGHT    CARS    ORDERED    IN    1910. 


k 


Purchaser. 

No. 

Aetna   I'owder  Co 

•6 

Allis-Chahncr.s    Bullock.. 

1 

Anglo  .American   Packing 

10 

American    Conduit    

1 

American    Smelting    .... 

'i 

\z 

Ann   Arbor    

•500 

t300 

Arizona    Eastern    

t60 

tl6 
3 

Arizona  &  New  Mexico. 

6 

Armour    Car    Lines 

.      200 

Ashland  Coal  &  Iron... 

tl5 

IS 

1,500 

Atch.,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe. 

Atl.,   Birm.   &  Atlantic. 

25 

Atlanta  S:  West   Point.  . 

100 

Atlantic    Scab.    Desp 

.       -32 
•22 

Atlas    Coke    

•4 
•6 

Au  Sable  &  No.  West.. 

5 

Alexander  Baldwin    .... 

tI2 

Baltimore  &   Ohio 

1 1,000 

•1,000 

•1,000 

1 1,000 

71,000 

500 

t500 

•3.020 

+  1,000 

tl.OOO 

•1,000 

•1,000 

1 1,000 

•1,000 

Bangor  S:  Aroostook 

7 

Barrett   Mfg.   Co 

Bellingham  B.  &  Br.  Col 

10 

Benton  Harbor  &  St.  J. 

2 

Bernhisel   Constr.   Co... 

1 

Berwind    Lumber    Co... 

.    tio 

Berwind-White  C.  M.  Co 

.  •sno 

Borough   Developm.   Co. 

15 

Boston  &  Albany 

2 

75 
t2 

Boston    &   Maine 

4 

I 

+1,050 

+250 

+  200 

•100 

+32 

Brinson    Ry 

42 

30 

15 
12 

British   Columb.   Elec... 

Buick  Motor  Co 

6 

Burns  &  Co.,  R.  M 

7 

Cal.  Westn  R.  R.  &  Nav 

20 

Calumet  &  Hecla   

•6 

Canada  Cement  Co 

•4 

Canada  Iron  Corpor 

•60 

Canada  Shipping  Co 

•2 

Canadian    Bridge  Co 

+2 

Canadian  Copper  Co. . . . 

'■> 

Canadian  Malting  &  Br. 

1 

Canadian  Northern    .... 

1.600 

250 

300 

50 

500 

50 

250 

♦250 

50 

Canadian    No.    Ont 

SO 

•100 

Canadian    Pacific 

218 

Kind.     Capacity. 

Tank   8,000  g. 

Flat    60,000 

Tank    100,000 

Tank    ....    60,000 

Ore    600,000 

Box    60,000 

Gondola  ..100,000 

Box    80,000 

Box    100,000 

Flat    100,000 

Caboose 

Stock     . . .    60,000 

Refrig 

Gondola  . .    50,000 

Flat    50,000 

Refrig.  ..  60,000 
Stock  ....    60,000 

Flat     80.000 

Tank    8,000  g. 

Tank    ....   80,000 

Tank    100,000 

Flat    100,000 

Logging 

Gondola  . .    50.000 

Flat    60,000 

Box    80,000 

Coke    100,000 

Hopper  . .  100,000 
Gondola..  100,000 
Gondola  .  .100,000 
Refrig.  ..  71,000 
Vent.  box.  80,000 
Hopper   ..100,000 

Box    80,000 

Box    80,000 

Coke    100,000 

Coke    100.000 

Box   80,000 

Coke    100,000 

Box    60,000 

Tank    ....100,000 

Flat    70,000 

Box    

Flat    80,000 

Flat    80,000 

Hopper   ..100,000 

Coal 60,000 

Box    80,000 

Box 60,000 

Box    80.000 

Box    60,000 

Box    80.000 

Box    60,000 

Refrig.    ..   60,000 

Auto 60.000 

Dump    ...    12yd. 

Caboose 

Box     60.000 

Flat     60.000 

Box     60.000 

Stock 60,000 

Box    50,000 

Tank 8,000  g. 

Fl.it    80,000 

Ore    100.000 

Hopper   ..100.000 

Coal    100,000 

Box 80.000 

Flat    80.000 

Otis  ore..  100.000 
Refrig.    . .   60.000 

Box 60.000 

Box    60,000 

Box 60.000 

Stock    ....   60.000 

Flat 60.000 

Refrig.  . .  60.000 
Hart  conv.  80.000 

Flat    80,000 

Caboose 

Auto    60.000 

Ore    100,000 

Refrig.    .  .    60,000 


Builder. 
Chicago   Steel   Car. 
Canadian    Car   &   Fdy. 
.\m.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Standard   Steel. 
Standard   Steel. 
Am.  Car  &  F'dy. 
Itettcndorf. 
.•\m.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Company  shops. 
Company  shops. 
Company  shops. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Am.    Car.   &   Fdy. 
Chicago  Steel  Car. 
Erie   Car   Works. 
Erie   Car   Works. 
Pressed    Steel. 
Company  shops. 
Company  shops. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Standard   Steel. 
Pressed  Steel. 
Cambria   Steel. 
Pressed  Steel. 
Standard  Steel. 
Whiple  Car. 
Ralston  Steel. 
Standard  Steel. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Standard   Steel. 
Standard   Steel. 
Cambria  Steel. 
Standard  Steel. 
Cambria   Steel. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Company  shops. 
Hicks.   Loco.  &  Car. 
Hicks.  Loco.  &  Car. 
Pressed  Steel. 
Cambria  Steel. 
Mt.  Vernon  Car  Mfg. 


Laconia   Car. 
Laconia   Car. 
Laconia    Car. 
Standard  Steel. 
Laconia   Car. 
Georgia   Car. 
Georeia   Car. 
So.    Atlantic   Car  &  M. 
Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 
Hicks  Loco.  &  Car. 
Chicago   Steel   Car. 
W.   L.   Holman. 
Pressed   Steel. 
Canadian   Car  &  Fdy. 
Canadian   Car  &  Fdy. 
Canadian  Car  S:  Fdy. 
Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 
Hart-Otis  Co. 
Canadian  Car  S:  Fdy. 
Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 
Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 
Crossen   Car. 
Crossen   Car. 
Crossen   Car. 
Crossen   Car. 
Hart-Otis  Co. 
Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 
Crossen   Car. 
Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 
Canadian  Car  &  Fdy, 
Company  shops. 


Purchaser. 
Canadian    Pacific. 


Canadian  Western  Lumb. 

Carnegie   Steel    

Caro.,  Clinchficld  &  Ohio. 
Cavicchi   &   Pagano 

Central   Calif.  Tract 

Central  Pacific   


Cent.   Ont 

Charlotte  Har.  &  Nor. 


Chelsea  Refining  Co. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.. 


Chicago  &  Eastern   111 . . 
Chicago  &  Northwestern 


Chic,   Burl.   &  Quincy. 


Chicago  Great  Western. 


Chic,   Mil.   &  Gary 

Chic,   Mil.  &  Puget  S. 


Chic,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul.. 
Chic,  Rock  I.  &  Pac... 


Chic,  St.  P.,  M.  &  Om. 


•Asterisk  indicates  all   steel   cars.     +Indicates  steel  underframe  cars. 


Chicago    Short   Line. 
Chicago  Southern  ... 


Cincinnati  Abattoir   . . . 
Cin.,  Ham.  &  Dayton.. 


Cincinnati  Traction 


No.     Kind.  Builder. 

1,600  I5ox    60,000  Company   shops. 

50  Horse    ...    60.000  Company    shops. 
1 1 1   Stock  ....   60,000  Company  shops. 

174  Flat 60,000  Company   shops. 

85   Vans    Company   shops. 

•50  Ballast    ..100,000  Canadian  Car  &  Fdjr. 
•219  Otis    coal.  100,000  Hart-Otis. 

•20  Tank    100.000  Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 

•60  Tank 100.000  Pressed    Steel. 

+100  Auto    80,000  Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 

+  1,000  Box    80,000  Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 

+750  Flat    80,000  Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 

•5  Ore    100,000  Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 

75  Flat    80.000  Seattle  Car  &  Mfg. 

+2  Flat   100,000  Pressed  Steel. 

•1,000  Hopper Pressed  Steel. 

10  Flat 60,000  Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 

1  Dump    . . .   60,000  Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 
10   Flat    80,000  W.  L.  Holman. 

2  Box 80,000  W.  L.  Holman. 

,    +300  Box    100.000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

+200  Auto    100.000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

"80  Stock    ....   80,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
144  Flat    100,000  Bcttcndorf. 

•80  Hart  conv.100.000   Rodger   Ballast. 
+300  Tight  b.  e-lOO.OOO  Cambria   Steel. 

1  Flat 60,000  Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 

•90   Phosphate.  80.000  Barney  &  Smith. 

+25   Box    60.000  Barney  &  Smith. 

+25   Flat    60,000  Barney  &  Smith. 

2  Caboose Georgia   Car. 

1  Caboose Company  shops. 

+5  Tank    80,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

1.500   Box    Standard   Steel. 

1,000  Box    80,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

+9  Flat    Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

+9  Stock 30,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

+  10  Coke    100,000  .Vm.  Car  &  Fdy. 

50  Caboose Company  shops. 

25  Caboose Hocking  Valley, 

+200  Auto    80.000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

+200  Milk    80,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

100  Stan,    cab Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 

25   Drov.  cab Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 

2.000  Box    80.000  Haskell  &  Barker. 

♦1,000  Gondola  ..100.000  Pressed   Steel. 

500  Auto    80,000  Haskell   &    Barker. 

100  Box 80,000  Company  shops. 

"^50. Caboose     Company  shops. 

200  Refrig.    . .    60,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

T200   Box    80,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

t200   Hart  conv.100.000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

+200  Flat    80.000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

250  Stock 60,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

•200  Gondola..  100, 000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
200  Gondola  . .   80,000  .-Vm.  Car  &  Fdy. 

6  Caboose Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

250  Logging. .    80,000  Company  shops. 

+39  Box    80,000  Company  shops. 

+1,200  Auto.     ...   80,000  Company  shops. 
+  110  Caboose Company  shops. 

2  Flat    100.000  Company  shops. 

+  10  Box    80,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

+400  Hart  conv.100.000  Rodger  Ballast. 

t825   Box    80,000  Western    St.    Car   &   Fdy. 

+500  Furn.     . . .   80,000  Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 
25   Caboose Mt.  Vernon  Car  M. 

+50  Refrig.    . .   60.000  Milwaukee  Car. 
+200  Refrig.    . .    60,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

+800   Box    80.000  Pullman. 

t200   Ballast  ...100.000  Rodger   Ballast. 

+300  Stock 80.000  ,\m.  Car  &  Fdy. 

+500  Furn.     ...    80,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

600   Box    80.000  Haskell  &  Barker. 

+200  Gondola..  100.000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

+  200   Flat    100.000  Company  shops. 

♦5    Dump    .  .  .    40.000  Goodwin  Car. 

+4.S4  Coal     100.000  Haskell    &    Barker. 

+  r  Caboose Haskell    &    Barker. 

+  75   Refrig Am.  Car  &  Fdv. 

•500  Gondola  .  .100.000  Pressed  Steel. 

•500  Gondola.. lOff.OOO  Cambria  Steel. 

•500  Gondola  .  .100,000  Ralston  Steel. 

+  1.000  Box    80.000  .\m.  Car.  &  Fdy. 

+  1S   Dump    ...      6yd.  Wonham.  Sanger  &  Bates. 
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Clarendon   &  Pittsf 

Clev.,  Akron  &  Colum. 


C,  C,  C.  &  St.  Louis. 

Coal  &  Coke 

Cochrane  Chemical   .... 

Cold  Blast  Transp 

Colima  Lumber  Co.... 
Colo.  &  So 


Columbia   &   Puget   S . . 

Consumers  Mutual   Oil. 
Copper   Range    


Corrigan,   McKinney 
Cornwall  &  Lebanon. 


Crighton  Pine 

Crystal  Car  Line 

Cudahy  Oil  Tank  Line. 

Cumberland  Valley   . . . 


Dawis,  M.  P.  &  J.  T. 

Del.  &  Hudson 

Del.  Riv.  &  Union 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West... 


Denv.,  Laramie  &  N.  W.. 


Denv.,  N.  W.  &  Pacific. 


Dold  Packing  Co. . 
Dominion  Atlantic 


Dominion  Coal 


400 
1 
•500 
300 
200 
133 

tso 

t50 
15 

•250 
t35 


•50 

t50 

•20 

1 

•100 

•10 

93 

t29 

tl5 

43 

t200 

•40 

t250 

tsoo 

•250 

•250 

+  30 

t30 

t20 

t40 

2 

+  273 

+  130 

tso 

t25 

t6 

tl2 

t30 

1 


Dominion  Equip.  &  Sup.. 
Dulutb,  Missabe  &  No... 


Duluth,  Rainy  L.  &  Win. 
Duluth,  So.  Shore  &  Atl. 


Dulutb  &  Iron  Range... 

Dunn  Bros 

Dyersburg  No. 


Uyersburg  INO 

Elgin,  Jol.  &  East... 
Enterprise  R.  E.  Co. 
Erie 


Escanaba  &  L.  Superior.. 
Esquimau  &  Nanaimo  . . . 


Fauquier,  E.  F.  &  G.  E. 
Ft.  Dodge,  Des.  M.  &  So. 

Ft.  Woith  &  Denv.  City. 
Fraser  Riv.  Lumber  Co. . 
Gal.,   Har.   &  San   A 

Germania  Refining  ....'. 
Georgia  R.R 


Georgia  &  Florida. 


Ga.,    Fla.   St   Alabama. 
Ga.   So.  &   Florida 


Gilmore  &  Piltihureh. 
Goldfield  Const.  Min. 
Grand  Rapids  &  [nd. 
Grand  Trunk   


Grand   Trunk    Pacific. 
Great  Northern   


Great    Wr-trrn    Oil 

Green    Uny  A   Went 

Guantanamo  &  Western 

Gulf,  Tex.  k  WeMern., 


•100 
•130 
•750_ 

100 

t300 

1 

1 

•ISO 

2 

20 

•500 

•1 

+  100 

+250 

+  10 

1-730 

25 

•6 

20 

2 

13 

150 

130 

150 

200 

50 

+500 

t200 

+  3 

65 

25 

10 

100 

30 

5 

.    "lOO 

t205 

100 

•4 

.     +150 

■  t  1.000 

+500 

1.000 

1. 500 

tsno 

.  300 
200 

.  1,000 
500 

•sno 
•75 

1 

100 
70 
20 
2S 
10 

.1 


Flat    80,000 

Bo.x 120,000 

Hopper   ..100,000 

Flat   100,000 

Caboose 

Coal 

Tank    ....100,000 

Beef    60,000 

Tank    50,000 

Gondola..  100, 000 

Bo.x   80,000 

Stock 60,000 

Box   

Coal     50,000 

Stock 50,000 

Caboose 

Dump    

Coal 80,000 

Gondola..  100,000 

Tank   8,000  g. 

Refrig.  ..  60,000 
Gondola  . .  80,000 
Gondola..  100.000 
Gondola..   80,000 

Box    60,000 

Sum.   ore.  100,000 

Tank    80,000 

Tank   8,000  g. 

Tank    

Refrig.    .  .    60.000 

Box    100,000 

Flat   100,000 

Hart.  con.  80,000 

Box   60,000 

Tank  ....100,000 
Gondola  . .  80,000 

Box 60,000 

Hopper  ..  80,000 
Hopper   ..   80,000 

Box    80,000 

Stock 60.000 

Hart  conv.100,000 
Nat.  dump.  100,000 

Caboose 

Coal 100,000 

Box   60.000 

Stock 60,000 

Flat   80,000 

Refrig.    ..   60,000 

Caboose 

Refrig.    .  .    60,000 

Van    

Coal   60.000 

Otisdump.100,000 
Hopper    ..100.000 

Flat    60,000 

Ore    100.000 

Ore    100,000 

Sum'rs  ore  100,000 
Rctrig.  ..  60,000 
Logging..   60.000 

Ore    100.000 

Box    60.000 

Box    80,000 

Ore    100,000 

Flat    60,000 

Box    60.000 

Hopper  ..100,000 
Hopper  ..100,000 
Furn.  ...  80.000 
Gondola  . .   60,000 

Box    80.000 

Gondola  . .  70,000 

Flat   80,000 

Flat    80,000 

Flat    80,000 

Van   

Hartconv.  80.000 

Coal    80.000 

Ballast    ..100.000 

Box    60.000 

Stock   ....   60.000 

Flat   RO.OOO 

Box    100.000 

Stock   80.000 

Tank    ....   60.000 

Box    60.000 

Coal    lO^dOO 

Stock    ....100.000 

Box    80.Cf/0 

Flat   60,000 

rahoose   

Flat 80,000 

Vent,    box  60.000 

Box    RO.OOO 

Hopper   ..100.000 

Box    100.000 

Box     60,000 

Auto    60  000 

Hopper   .  .100.000 

Box    60,000 

Box    100,000 

Flat   60.000 

Box    60.000 

Auto  ....  80.000 
Gondola  ..100.000 

Ore    100.000 

Tank    

Tank    ....   BO.OnO 

Box    60,000 

Cane    60.000 

Box    HO.oon 

Slock  .  .  .  60.000 
Gondola  . .  100.000 
Cahnoir  


.\m.   Car   &   Fdy. 
Pressed    Steel. 
Pressed   Steel. 
Pressed   Steel. 
Company  shofs. 
Cambria   Steel. 
.Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Haskell   &  Barker. 
\V.   L.   Holman. 
Pressed  Steel. 
Mt.   Vernon  Car  M. 
Mt.   Vernon  Car  M. 
Company  shops. 
Company  shops. 
Company  shops. 
Company  shops. 
National   Dump. 
Company  shops. 
Haskell  &  Barker. 
Chicago   Steel   Car. 
.-Vra.  Car  &  Fdy. 
.-\m.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Pressed   Steel. 
Pressed  Steel. 
Pressed  Steel. 
Pressed  Steel. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

German-.\merican  Car. 

Company  shops. 

Penna.    R.   R. 

Penna.   R.   R. 

Hart-Otis. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

.■\m.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Pressed   Steel. 

.\m.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Rodger   Ballast. 

National   Dump  Car. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Pullman. 

Pullman. 

Pullman. 

Pullman. 

Pullman. 

Pullman. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Company  shops. 

Company  shops. 

Canadian    Car   &   Fdy. 

Canadian   Car   &  Fdy. 

Canadian   Car   &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &   Fdy. 

Western    St.    Car   &   Fdy. 

Standard   Steel. 

Peteler   Car. 

Russel   \Vh.   &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Western    St.   Car   &   Fdy. 

Canadian   Car  &   Fdy. 

Hicks  Loco.  &  Car. 

Standard   Steel. 

Cambria   Steel. 

Pressed    Steel. 

Company  shops. 

Company  shops. 

Company  shops. 

FitzHugh.  Luther. 

Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 

Canadian    Pacific. 

Canadian    Pacific. 

Hart-Otis. 

Haskell   &   Barker. 

Haskell    &   Barker. 

TIaskell    &    Barker. 

Mt.   Vernon  Car  M. 

Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

("omT.nny  shops. 

fomoany  shops. 

Comtianv  shops. 

So.  Atlantic  Car. 

So.  Atlantic  Car. 

Comonnv  shops. 

Standard   Steel. 

I.eniiir  Car. 

Ilicks  I.oro.  &  Car. 

Pressed   Steel. 

Am.   Car  &  Fdv. 

Western    St,    Car   &    Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &  Fdv. 

Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 

Canadian   Car  &  Fdy. 

Silliker  Car. 

Canadian  Car  &  Fdv. 

C.inndinn  Car  *  Fdy. 

Il.n.krll    ft    Barker. 

HaskrII    *    B.irker. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

ll.iskpll    ft    ll.irkcr 

Mt,    Vernon   Car    Mfij. 

M(,    Vrrrnn   Car    Mfg. 

Hn.kell  ft   Barker, 

Haskell  ft  Barker. 

tia.kril  ft  Barker. 


Halifax  &  S.  W 

Hamilton    Powder 

Haney,  Quin.  &  Robinson 

Hocking    Valley 

Holmes-Eureka   Lum.   Co. 
Houston  &  Texas  Central 

Houston,  E.  &  W.  Texas. 
Idaho  &  Wash.  No 


in.    Oil    Co 

Illinois    Central 


20 
50 

t4S 

10 

3 

flOO 

t300 

flOO 

100 

100 

6 

12 


Hart    hop.  60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

6  yd. 


Box 


Illinois  Tunnel 

Independent  Harvester... 

Indian   Refining    

Intercolonial    


Flat 

Dump  . .  . 
Caboose    . 

Flat 

Stock    .  . . . 

Box    

Box    

Flat 

Box   

Refrig.  .. 
Tank  . . . . 
Caboose  . . 
Cinder    . . 

Coal  .... 
Ballast  .. 
Box 

Caboose. . 
Tram  . . . . 
Furniture. 
Tank   . . . . 


60,000 
80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
SO.OOO 
80,000 

60,666 


20.000 
60,000 


Interstate  Railroad 
Iowa  Central 


Jamison  Coal  &  Coke . . . . 
Kanawha  &   West  Va. ... 

Kansas  Coop.   Rep 

Kellogg,   Spencer  S 

Kennedy  6;   McDonald... 

Kentwood    &   East 

Kettle  River  Quarries... 
Kingan   Refrigerator  Co.. 

l.aFollette  Iron  Co 

Lake  Champl.  &  Moriah. 

Lake  Sup.  Iron  &  Steel.. 
Lake  Super.  &  Ishp... .. 
Lake  Superior  Mich.  So.. 


Lane  &  Co.,  C.  W 

Lange    Soap    

Laurinb.   &  So 

Lehigh  Valley 

Lemp    Refrigerator    

Litchf.    &   Madison    .... 

Long  Island    

Los  .-Angeles  .Aqueduct.. 

Louisiana  West 

Louisville   &  Nashville.. 


Stores   ...   80,000 

Caboose    

Tank     . .    8,000  g. 
Tank  1,724  cu.  ft. 

Box   80,000 

Cinder     ..    40,000 

Caboose 

Hopper   ..100,000 

Box 80.000 

Tank 80,000 

Tank    ....    10,000 
Hart  conv.  80,000 

Flat   30,000 

Tank    ....100,000 

Beef    60,000 

Dump    ...    12  yd. 

Flat   30,000 

Box   50,000 


Louisv,  Hend.  &  St.  L.. 
Mac.Arthur  Bro.  &  Winst. 
Maine   Central    


Major  Co.,  Guy  C 

Maryland  &  Penna 

Massachusetts  Elect 

McCloud  River 

Merchants  Despatch    ... 


Merrymac   Chemical 
Mexico  N.  W 


Michigan   Alkali    

Michigan  Ammonia  Wks 

Michigan   Central    

Midland   Oil    

Midland  Valley   


Milwaukee  Refrig.  Tran., 

Mineral  Range 

Minneapolis  &  St.   Louis, 

Minn.,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M, 


Minneapolis   Sleel 
Mo.  &  North  Ark. 

Mo.,  Kan.  &  Tex. . 


*Ai>terUk  Indicate*  nil  itcel  cart, 
flndicatet  ttecl  underframe  can. 


Mo.,  Olila.  &  Gulf. 
Missouri  Pacific  . . 
Monroe   ft    S.    W.  . 


Mont.,   Wvn.    ft    So 

Monlrrnl    St.    Ry 

Morchend  ft  No.   Fork.. 


+6 

Tank   ... 

.100,000 

100 

Ore    .... 

+250 

Hart  conv.100,000 

-1,000 

Hopper 

.100.000 

•  1 .000  Gondola  . 

.100.000 

11.000 

Box    .... 

.   80,000 

32 

Dump    . . 

.    12  yd. 

6 

Tank    ... 

.    80,000 

5 

Box 

.    60,000 

13 

Milk    ... 

125 

Refrig.    . 

•400 

Gondola  . 

.100,000 

tlOO  Gondola. 

.100,000 

1 

Flat   .... 

.   60.000 

t'OO 

Box   

.100,000 

tioo 

Ballast    . 

.100.000 

tioo 

Ballast    . 

.100,000 

tioo 

Stock   .. 

.    63.000 

7400 

Gondola 

.   80.000 

t60  Gondola  . 

.100,000 

7200 

Coke   ... 

.   80,000 

71,000 

Box 

.    80,000 

flOO 

Beer    . . . 

.    65,000 

15 

Ballast    . 

.   80,000 

•4 

Hopper 

.100,000 

500 

Heater  .. 

+675 

Box   .... 

.   60.000 

t-5 

Dairy    . 

.   60,000 

76 

Caboose . 

•10 

Tank   ... 

10.500  g. 

t21 

Box   

.100,000 

t4 

Express  . 

50 

Logging 

.  60.666 

1,000 

Box    .... 

.   80,000 

1,000 

Box    .... 

110  Refrig. 

+2 

Tank   ... 

.166,666 

t200 

Box 

.   80.000 

t60 

Stock  .. 

.    80,000 

12 

Tank   .. 

.100,000 

•5 

Tank   ... 

.8.000  g. 

1 1,000 

Box  ... 

.   80,000 

•20 

Tank    .. 

.   80.000 

6 

Box   . . . 

.    60.000 

5 

Coal  ... 

.   80,000 

43 

Refrig. 

tioo 

Ore    ... 

.  86.666 

11 

Caboose  . 

14 

Cinder  . 

.    40.000 

300 

Stock  .. 

.    60,000 

•300 

Ore    ... 

.100,000 

•200 

Ore    ... 

.100.000 

000 

Box   ... 

.    60.000 

100 

.\uto.   .. 

.    60.000 

•10 

Flat     . . 

.100.000 

20 

Furn.    . 

.    60.000 

20 

Ballast 

.    60.000 

1,000 

Box   ... 

.    60.000 

200 

Auto.  .. 

.    60.000 

t32S 

Gondola 

.100.000 

tioo 

Flat   ... 

.100.000 

300 

Furn.  .. 

.    60,000 

175 

Coal  ... 

.   80.000 

50 

Caboose 

+75 

Pump   . 

.    12  yd. 

200 

,\uto 

.   60.000 

+  50 

Flat    ... 

.100,000 

+  50 

Gondola 

.100.000 

•25 

Tank    .. 

.    80.000 

300 

Coal   ... 

.    80,000 

100 

Gondola 

.100,000 

25 

Caboose 

1 

Hay  .  . . 

.   30.000 

1 

Tank    .. 

.    40,000 

57 

Box   ... 

,    80,000 

•25 

Dump    . 

.    60.000 

4 

Box    . . . 

.    60.000 

Hart-Otis  Co. 
silliker. . 

Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 
Kilbourne  &  Jacobs. 
Company  shops. 
W.  L.  Holman. 
Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
.Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 
Haskell  &  Barker. 
Haskell  &  Barker. 
Haskell  &  Barker. 
Am.  Car.  &  Fdy. 
Company   shops. 
Company    shops. 
Haskell  &  Barker. 
.Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 
Haskell  &  Barker. 
Hicks  Loco.  &  Car. 
Kilbourne  &  Jacobs. 
Hicks  Loco.  &  Car. 
.Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 
Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 
Company  shops. 
Company    shops. 
Canadian   Car  &   Fdy. 
Company   shops. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Company  shops. 
Company  shops. 
Standard   Steel. 
Hicks  Loco.   &  Car. 
.Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
-Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 
Hart-Otis  Co. 
Company  shops. 
-Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Wm.   J.    Oliver    Mfg. 
Interstate  Car. 
Interstate  Car. 
.Am,    Car  &   Fdy. 
Claik  Car  Co. 
Rodger   Ballast. 
.Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 
Pressed    Steel. 
Mer.    Desp.   Trans. 
Wm.  J.  Oliver  Mfg. 
.Am,   Car  &   Fdv. 
Hicks  Loco  &  Car. 
Standard   Steel. 
.Milwaukee  Car. 
-Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Pressed  Steel. 
W.  L.  Holman. 
-Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Rodger   Ballast. 

Company  shops. 

Company  shops. 

Company  shops. 

Company  shops. 

Company  shops. 

Company  shops. 

Rodger    Ballast. 

.\m.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Laconia    Car. 

Keith  Car  &  Mfg. 

Keith  Car  &  Mfg. 

Laconia   Car. 

Chicago   Steel  Car.^i, 

Western    St.   Car    ^     My. 

Laconia  Car. 

Company  shops. 

Company  shops. 

Company  shops. 

Company  shops. 

Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Pullman. 

Pullman. 

.\m.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Chicago  Steel  Car. 

Pullmam. 

Petoler  Car. 

Mt.   Vernon   Car.   Mfg. 

Mt.   Vernon   Car.   Mfg.  ^ 

Milwaukee  Car. 

.Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Company  shops. 

Company  shops. 

.Am.  Car  &  Fdy.. 

.Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Standard   Steel. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

.Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Rodger   Ballast. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

.\in.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am,  Car  &  Fdy. 

Mt.   Vernon   Car  Mfg. 

Mt.  \'ernon  Car  Mfg. 

Mt.  Vernon  Car  Mfg. 

Wm.    J.    Oliver    Mfg. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.   Car  ft   Fdy. 

Company  shops. 

Company  shops. 

Mt,   Vernon  Car  Mfg. 

Canadian   Car   &   Fdy. 

Interstate  Car. 


Dkckmiikk  30.  r>U) 
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>Sx32 


Gram.   Smilli   St   <   •  ','' 

lliovrloii      l.iilU,     &  Nor.  I    IHxJh 

Cii.inl.iiiJiin.)  .V  Wr%tcrii..  '    IHi^-* 

llucklcy    l'licl|n    lloimcU.  1 
llanry.        Uiliiilan        «t 

Uobinnon     -^    ^^,«{j? 

llockiiiK    Valley     -^"J  -li'jjJO 

Illinois  Cciil rill    V^  '^"•xjo"''* 

Illinois    Terminal    1    20x24 

Illinois    Trnclion     T  iivin 

Inilinnn  Ili.r.   Kelt i  2  xZ" 

Iowa    Central     10  21x30 

Johnson   t'reck    I.iiinb j 

Tolinson  Ueanc   Lnmb.  Co      1 
kan.    City    Mex.    S,    Or..    10  22x30 
Kan.    City    Temunal  10  20x26 

Lake    Cl>ampl.-»"    &    ^>or.      |  }^^^° 

I      >;    AM     S        55  2JX.12 

*-  ^-  *■  ''■  ^ 50  22xJ8 

10  23!.ix26 
IS  23x30 
35   20x26 
10  24x32 


Lake  Sup.  Ter.  &  Transf. 

Lancaster  &  Chester 

Langhorne.    D.    A 

l.anc.  1..  C 

La    Rue    Mining   Co 

I.chiKh  Portl.  Cement.... 
Lehigh   &   New    England. 

Lehigh     Valley     

Louisiana  &  Arkansas... 
Louisiana  &  P.ncific  . . . . 
La.  Kv.  &  Nav.  Co..... 
Louisville    &    Nashville.. 


Louisville   &   Wadley    ... 
Louisv.  llendcrs.  &  St.  L. 

Lyndon  Lumb.  Co 

Maine    Central     


1  19x26 
1  10x16 
1  11x16 
1 

1  14x22 

3  20x26 
5  20x26 

2  18x24 

1  19x24 

2  18x24 
2  22x30 

25  21x30 
22  21x30 

4  20x28 

1  16x24 

2  19x26 


22x28 
22x28 
20x26 


2  20x26 

1  11x16 

2  11x16 

2    14Kjx15 


238,200     4  60  ll.iMwIn 

142,000     4  60  lluldwin 

378.300  Mallrl  Ilidilrtin 

S.  Tank  Vulian. 

135,000      260  Amrrican. 

130.000     4  60  Americun. 

I.i2,000     4-6  0  Amrricttii. 

100,000   (Irarcd  Ilcislcr. 


N.   Y.   Cent.  &   II.    R.... 


50,000 
44,000 
240.000 
333.000 
224.000 
223,000 
IJO.OOO 

l'63,9bb 
187.000 
84,000 
120,000 
205,000 
156.000 
137.000 
239,000 
266,000 
271,000 
241,500 
153,000 
217,000 


Manlcv  Moore  Lumb.  Co 

Manufacturers    Ry 

Maritime  Gypsum  Co.... 
Mc Arthur  Hros.  &  Wins.. 

McCloud    River    

McCowin    Lumb.    Co }    ,,    ,« 

McMen-inim   &    Sims    ...      1    llxl* 

Mexican  Ry {  2.?x2S 

Mexico    Northwestern    ..      4  22x3U 

4  20x26 

1  20x26 

2  13>/2X15 

1  12x15 
Michigan    Central     ^s  22x26 

5  21x28 
5   21x28 

M"    'alley   Coal    Co ?    ,„    ,. 

r    Construction     ...      1    10x14 
.cr   Crosier  Lumber    .      1 
Miller    Link    Lumb.    Co..      j   ,,    ,n 
Mineral    Range    6  23x30 

Minneapolis    &    St.    L...    10  21x30 

2  ^OxJo 
Mpls.S,.r-.&S.S.eM.    _4  24/.x26 

2   19x24 

16  25x26 

15   25x30 

Miss    R.  &  Bonne  Terre.     2  22x28 

Mo.    &   North    Ark 2  22x28 

Mo.  Kan.  &  Texas    ^5  20x28 

40   22x30 
10  20y$x26 

Mo.   Okla.   &  Gulf 4  20x26 

Missouri    Pacific    10  20x26 

20  23x26 
Monongahela  Connect.  .  6  21x30 
Monroe   &   No.    West....      1    10x10 

Mont.,   Wyo.   &   So 1    20x26 

Morehcad  &  North  Fork  5  19x24 
Mountain  Timber  Co....  1 
Nash..  Chat.  &  St.  Louis  10  22x30 
Natchez,  Colum.  &  Mob.  1  18x24 
1  12x15 
National   Rys.   of  Mcx...*20  33&35x32 

Nev.,    Cal..     Oregon 1    16x20 

Nevada    Copper    Belt....      1    18x24 
Nevada   No 1    19x26 

1  20x26 
New  Orleans,  Gt.  Nor...  2  19x26 
New  Orl.,  Tex.   &  Mex..    12  26x30 

13  26x30 
5  26x28 
5   20^x28 

2  20x26 


Newbureh  &  So.  Shore. 
N.  Y.  Cent.  &  H.  R... 


130.000 

36.000 

39,000 

120.000 

71,000 

153,200 

183,000 

124,500 

123,000 

108.000 

196,000 

189.000 

189.000 

188,000 

98,300 

128,000 

72.000 

219,000 

192,000 

134.000 

100.000 

145.000 

41,000 

39,000 

180.000 

100,000 

39.000 

216.000 

209.500 

151.500 

145.000 

160.000 

140,000 

236,000 

247,000 

161,000 

164,000 

18,000 


5  16x22 
24  23x32 

1  25x32 
36  22x28 


110.000 
206,000 
127,000 
187.000 
162,000 
221.000 
221.000 
127.500 
254,000 
225,000 
183.000 
193.600 
150.000 
170,500 
228.000 
220,000 
145.600 
165.000 
140,000 
240.000 
191.000 
72.000 
150.000 
110.000 
52.000 
214.000 
116.000 
144.000 
338.000 
88,000 
120,000 
137,400 
147.000 
146,000 
201,000 
201.000 
225.000 
148.000 
130,000 
142.700 
239.000 
245.000 
266,500 


0  4  0 
04  0 
280 
4  60 
4  6  () 
2-80 
260 
Klcclrie 
060 
280 
Geared 
Geared 
2-80 
060 
2  60 
2-80 
4-6-2 
4-6-2 
2-8-0 
0-6-0 
2-80 
0  8-0 
4  6  0 
0  4  0 
0  4-0 
Geared 
0-40 
2-80 
4-4-2 
4-4-0 
2-6-0 
4-4-0 
2  8-0 
2-8-0 
2-80 
4-6-2 
4-6-0 
4-60 
Geared 
4-6-2 
2-8-0 
0-6-0 
Geared 
0-6-0  , 
0-4-O 
0-4-0 
Shay 
Gc.ired 
0-4  0 
4-6-2 
2-8-0 
4-4-0 
0-80 
Shay 
Shay 
2-8-0 
4-6-2 
0-6-0 
0-6-0 
Gas 

S.  Tank 
Climax 


2-8-0 
0-6-0 
2-8-0 
2  6-0 
4-6-2 
2-80 
0-6-0 
4-6-2 
2-8-0 
2-8-0 
2-8-2- 
4-6-0 
4-6-0 
4-6-2 
2-80 
0-6-0 
2-8-0 
0-6-0 
4-6-2 
2-8  0 
Shay 
2-8-0 
2-6-0 
Geared 
2-8-0 
4-6-0 
Shav 
Mallet 

4-6-0 

2-8-0 

4-6-0 

06-0 

4-6-0 

2-8-0 

2-8-0 

4-6-2 

0-6-0 

0-6-0 
Suburb. 

2-8-0 

2-80 

4-6-2 


American. 

Vulcan. 

American. 

Aiiirrican. 

.Anirrican. 

Italdwiii. 

It.il.lwin. 

(  ninp.    Shops. 

Anicrican. 

Baldwin. 

llcisler. 

Ileislcr. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

B.ildwin. 

American. 

American. 

American. 

American. 

American. 

American. 

B.ildwin. 

Baldwin. 

American. 

American. 

Hcislcr. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

Comp.    Shops. 

Comp.    Shops. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Heisler. 

American. 

American. 

American. 

Hcislcr. 

Lima. 

American. 

American. 

Lima. 

Heisler. 

Ami-rican. 

Baldwin. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Lima. 

Lima. 

American. 

,\merican. 

American. 

American. 

Milwaukee    Loco 

Vulcan. 

Climax    Mfg.  Co 

Lima. 

American. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

-Smerican. 

.American. 

American. 

.'\merican. 

American. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

American. 

American. 

American. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

American. 

American. 

Lima. 

Lima. 

-American. 

Heisler 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Lima. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Lima. 

Baldwin. 

.American. 

American. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

.American. 

.•\merican. 

.American. 

American. 


19  2U2H 

1  24x2H 

2  24x2M 
SO  24x26 
10  26x26 
.•(I  'I'.'H 
.■II  'P.,./ 


N.   Y.   New   llav.  &  11. 
N.  Y.  Ont.  &  Wert... 


Niblcy     Lumb.     Co...... 

Nicholson,  Geo.   W.  T... 
Norfolk   &   Wcitern 

Northern   Paci6c    

Northern    Pacific    T 

Northern    Redwood    I^ 

No.    New    Br.   &   Seaport 
Northwestern    Pac 


No.    Texas    Lumb 

Nova  Scotia  Const.  Co.. 

Nusbaum   Ch«m 

Oliver   Iron    Mining  Co. 

Ore.  &  California'   

Ore.    &    Kureka    

Oregon   &   Washington.. 

Oregon    Electric 

Oregon    R.R.    &    Navig. 


Oregon   Short  Line. 

Ore.,  Wash.  Timb.  &  Ry. 
Orleans    County    Quarry. 

Pacific  &    Idaho  No 

Peninsular    Ry 


Pennsy.  Lines  W 

Pennsylvania     R.R 

Peoria   &    Pckin    Union.. 
Pere   Marquette    


Phil.    &    Reading 

Pittsb.    Contracting    Co... 

Pittsb.     Iron     Ore 

P.  &  L.  E 

Pittsb.,   Shamut   &    No.  .- 

Portsmouth    Steel    

Postel     Milling    Co 

Prcttyman.     J.     F 

Pullman   Co 

Quebec   Cent 

Ouinlan  &  Robinson 

Raleiph  &  Southport 

Randolph    &    Cumberl 

Republic   Iron   &  Steel. . . 

Richm.,  Fredericksb.  &  P. 
Rio  Grande  &  Eagle  P.. 
Roanoke   Ry.    &  Lumb... 


Roman    &    Bennett. 
Rutland     


St.  Louis  &  Hannibal... 
St.  Louis  &  O'Fallon... 
St.  Louis  &  San  Fran.. 


St.  L.,  Brownsv.  &  Mex. 
St  Paul  &  Des  Moines. . 
Salem  Falls  C.  &  West. 
San  .Antonio  &  Aran.   P. 

San    Diego    Southern 

Scott    Bros 

Seaboard    Air   Line 

Shannrn  -Arizona  Ry... 
Sharp  Const.  Co.,  C.  H... 
Solvay     Process 


Solvay  Process 
Sonora  Ry.  . . . 
South  Buffalo  . 
Southern     


So.  Ga.  &  West  Coast.. 

So.    Indiana    

Southern    Pacific    


10  19x26 
20  2U32 
6   Jl»32 

2  20/.X". 
I 
I    llxl'i 

50  24x3'. 
10  ■Z2'/,%^>'. 
IH   26x26 

3  19x26 
I 

1  21x28 

4  20x26 

2  19x24 
1 

1  13x18 
1 
8    19x26 

2  19x26 

6  22x28 
1    19x26 

.     7  22x28 

.     2 

.   15  20x28 

7  22x28 
.   10  22x28 

5  22x28 
1 

1  10x16 

2  18x26 
1  20<Ax2S 
1  18x24 

90  24x28 
10  24x26 
80  24x28 

5  21x28 
15  22x30 

5  22x26 

5  20x26 
10  22x28 
20  22^x30 

1  14x22 

2 

5  23^^x26 

8  22x28 

I  17x24 

1 

1 

1  12x15 

2  19x26 
2  20x26 
5  12x16 
1  17x24 
1  14x22 
1  17x24 
1  19x21 
1  18x24 
4  22x28 
1  20x26 
1 
1 

6 

4  22x26 

4  22x30 
1  19x24 
1-20-26 

•5  24/2&39x30 

5  26x30 
10  20'/5x26 

•2  29'^&39x30 
13  26x30 
12  26x30 

6  19x24 
3  20x28 
1  17x20 
1  18x24 

7  19x24 

1  14x20 

2  14x20 
10  23x30 

1  18x20 

2  11x16 
1  19x24 
1  11x16 

1  11x14 

2  20x28 
2  20x26 

•2  23&25x32 
38  22x30 
25  22x28 
10  20x26 

2  l.<<x26 
5   25x32 

10  22x28 
10  20x26 

3  20x28 
,   1  20x24 

1  20x28 
10  26x30 


164,000 
269,500 
265,800 
i/)5.000 
;;67.000 
li.K.OOO 
.■.'.■>,ii»» 
.T.l.'lOO 

;;.n.ooo 

138,000 
202,000 
20^.000 

1  -(J  (idO 


238,500 

130,000 

72.000 

1 70,000 

168.000 

120.000 

52.000 

58,000 

36,000 

124,000 

125,000 

203,000 

144,800 

220.000 

105,000 

197,000 

203,000 

222,000 

203.000 

120,000 

36.000 

122.000 

173.000 

96,000 

209.450 

245,650 

240,950 

160,000 

217.000 

216,000 

136,000 

211,000 

222,000 

71.000 

120,000 

269,000 

196.000 

64,000 

24,000 

64,000 

50,000 

146,000 

141.500 

44.000 

120.000 

78,000 

94,000 


06-0 
462 

2  100 
4  62 
4  62 
0  60 
4  6  2 
Mallet 
4  6-2 
060 
2  80 

2  irO 

060 

Geared 

04  0 

4  80 


240.000 
150,000 
36.000 
52,000 


•-Asterisk  indicates  c^mpaund. 


Southern    Pac.    of   Mex. . 

Southern  Utah 

Sookane    International . . . 
Spokane.   Portl.   &   Seat. . 

Standard    Lumb.    Co 1 

Stearns    Culver    Lumb...  1 

Temiskaming  &   No.   Ont.  4  21x28 

Term.  R.R.  As.  of  St.  L.  10  21x30 

Texas    Central    4   19x26 

Texas,   O.   K.  &  Eastern.  1    16x24 

Texas  So.   East    1    18x24 

Tidewater  &  Western 4   l,ix20 


198,000 

209,000 

126,500 

182,000 

417.000 

225.000 

148,000 

417.000 

201,000 

218,000 

130.000 

175.000 

100.800 

93,300 

112.000 

78.000 

74.500 

208.000 

116.000 

39,000 

123.000 

46.000 

42.600 

197.000 

142,000 

363.550 

209,800 

221.000 

145.000 

125.000 

230.000 

222.000 

146.000 

197.000 

140.000 

160.000 

358.200 

64.000 

120.000 

202.500 

180.000 

143.000 

102.000 

129.000 

70.000 


4  6  2 

0  6  0 
Geared 

280 

460 

060 
Geared 

040 
Geared 
060 
060 
460 
2  8-0  • 
4-6-2 

Electric 
4  4  2 
4  60 
462 
4-60 

Geared 
040 
4-60 
2-8-2 
2-8-2 


280 
060 
280 
46-2 
060 
4-6-0 
2-8-0 
040 
Geared 
4-6-2 
2-8-0 
0-6-0 
Gas 
Geared 
0-4-0 
4-60 
2-60 
0-4-0 
4-6-0 
4-6-0 
060 
06-0 
0  60 
4-6-2 
2-80 
Geared 
Geared 
0-4-0 
4-6-0 
2-8-0 
2-6-0 
2-6-2 
Mallet 
4-6-2 
060 
Mallet 
2-8-0 
2  80 
4-6-0 
2-8-0 
2-80 
0-6-0 
2-6-0 
0-4  0 
S.  Tank 
2-8-0 
2-8-0 
0-4-0 
0-6-0 
0-4-0 
0-4-0 
4-4-2 
0-6-0 
Mallet 
2-8-0 
4-6-2 
0-6-0 
4-6-0 
2-8-0 
4-6-2 
4-4-0 
4-4-2 
2-8-0 
060 


American. 
American. 

American. 
Am'rii  an. 
Ainrriian. 
AmTx^n. 
All""'  I'  "'■ 
Ani'-i  ;' 
Ami'i  ■■■  ■" 
Am- 

A".'  : 

Ai 
At..' 

Ilei.i'-- 
Anfti'  .t.. 
BaM-An 
All  ■  ■        ■ 
A.i  ■ 

Att.'-:.   ..:,. 
II' 


Geared 
Geared 
4-6-2 
06-0 
2-8-0 
2-6-2 
4-6-0 
2-8-0 


Canadian    I.oro. 
American. 
American. 
Mr  -''- 

All. 
H'      • 

B.-.i;-'.!- 

Lima. 

Baldwin. 

Comp.    Shop*. 

Baldwin. 

Amcric'in. 

Bal'lwiti 

BaUlwiti. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

HeiM<-r. 

I!;.;  : 

I!;.-     ■ 

BaM'M-.. 

American. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

American. 

American. 

American. 

American. 

Comp.    Shops. 

Comp.    Shops. 

American. 

Heisler. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

Lima. 

Milwaukee  Loco. 

Heisler. 

Lima. 

Canadian    Loco. 

Canadian    Loco. 

Vulcan. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

-American. 

Baldwin. 

Heisler. 

Heisler. 

Vulcan. 

American. 

American. 

American. 

American. 

American 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

Lima. 

Lima. 

American. 

American. 

H.     K.     Porter. 

Vulcan. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

American. 

-American. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Bald«;in. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

American. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Lima. 

-American. 

Baldwin. 

Heisler. 

Heisler. 

Canadian     Loco. 

American. 

.American. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 
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Tidewater  &  Western..  11  14x20 
Toledo.  Peoria  &  West..  2  21x28 
Toronto   Hamilt.    &    Bu£.      2  2i;^x28 

Tremont    Lumber    Co 1    16x24 

UinUh    Ry 1    14x18 

Union    R.    R 5  24x32 

10  24x32 

Union    Pacific    10  22x28 

Union    Sfk    Yds..  Omaha     1    19x24 
United  Engr.  &  Cont. ...      1 
United    Steel    1    10x16 

1  15x24 

tJpson   Nut  Co 1    16x24 

Utah    Copper   Co 10   16x24 

Valdosta  Moult.  &  West.  1  18x26 
Vandalia    4  24x26 

7  24x28 

2  21x26 
2  22x24 

Virginia     Ry '8  24&36.x32 

11  24x32 
1    22x28 

11   24x32 
Wash.,   Idaho  &  Mont...      1    17x22 

1  22x30 
West     Maryland 6  24x30 

*2  23&35x32 

Wichita    Falls    Route 4  17x26 

5  20x26 

1 

Willard    Case   Lumb 1 

Winifrede     R.R 1   20x26 

Winston-Dear     5    17x24 

2  18x24 
Winston-Salem    Southbd..     4  21x30 

Wis.    Log  &   Timber 1 

Wrightsv.    &    Tennille 1    18x26 

Youngstown  &  Ohio  R...     1   21x24 

•Asterisk  indicates  compound. 
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67,000 

4-6-0 

Baldwin. 

170,000 

2-8-0 

Baldwin. 

195,000 

2-8-0 

Montreal    Loco 

101,000 

2-6-2 

American. 

55,000 

2-8-0 

Baldwin. 

224,300 

2-8-0 

Baldwin. 

224,300 

2-8-0 

American. 

222,000 

4-6-2 

Baldwin. 

120.000 

0-6-0 

Baldwin. 

52.000 

Geared 

Heisler. 

36,000 

0-4-0 

American. 

0-4-0 

American. 

8S,b66 

0-4-0 

American. 

H.   K.   Porter. 

i'3o.666 

4-6-0 

Baldwin. 

256.000 

4-6-2 

American. 

233.766 

28-0 

.■\merican. 

189.000 

4-4-2 

American. 

169.050 

0-6-0 

Penna.    R.   R. 

388.320 

Mallet 

Baldwin. 

254.000 

2-8-2 

Baldwin. 

181,750 

0-8-0 

Baldwin. 

254.000 

2-»-2 

Baldwin. 

120,000 

2-6-2 

American. 

201,000 

2-8-0 

American. 

222,000 

2-8-0 

Baldwin. 

254,000 

Mallet 

Baldwin. 

104,000 

4-4-0 

Baldwin. 

147,800 

2-8-0 

Baldwin. 

2-8-0 

Baldwin. 

4-4-0 

Baldwin. 

'84.666 

Geared 

Heisler. 

145.600 

2-6-0 

Baldwin. 

90.000 

0-6-0 

Baldwin. 

112.000 

0-6-0 

American. 

200,000 

4-8-0 

Baldwin. 

120.000 

Geare.l 

Heisler 

128.500 

4-6-0 

Baldwin. 

170,000 

2-8-2 

Baldwin. 
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REPORT 


OF      THE       INTERSTATE      COMMERCE      COM- 
MISSION. 


The  annual  report  of  th«  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
in  part  as  follows : 

Immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  Mann-Elkins  law 
the  commission  was  called  upon  to  exercise  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  far-reaching  and  fundamentally  important  power  conferred 
on  it  by  that  act,  namely,  the  authority  to  suspend  proposed  ad- 
vances in  rates  pending  investigation  of  their  propriety.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  in  the  first  half  of  1910  numerous  carriers  had 
given  notice  of  general  advances  in  rates,  and  it  was  commanly 
understood  that  other  carriers  would  shortly  take  similar  action. 
As  a  result  of  conferences  between  the  Government  authorities 
and  representatives  of  the  carriers,  the  dates  on  which  the  pro- 
posed advances  w«re  to  become  effective  were  postponed  pend- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill  then  under  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  section  12  of  that  bill  was  made  effective  on  its  pas- 
sage in  order  that  the  commission  might  at  once  institute  inves- 
tigations thereunder.  Thereupon  two  general  investigations  were 
instituted,  one  relating  to  the  general  advances  in  rates  proposed 
by  eastern  carriers  and  the  other  to  those  proposed  by  western 
carriers.  In  both  proceedings  organizations  of  shippers  asked 
for  and  were  given  leave  to  intervene.  Appreciating  the  im- 
portance to  the  general  public,  as  well  as  to  the  interested  car- 
riers, of  an  early  determination  of  the  issues  presented  by  these 
cases,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  expedite  the  proceedings. 
As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  which  closed  November  30,  a  stu- 
pendous record  is  now  before  the  commission.  Hundreds  of 
tariffs  naming  the  increased  rates  were  voluntarily  postponed  by 
the  carriers  until  November  1,  1910.  and  again  postponed  until 
February  1,  1911.  The  cases  have  been  assigned  for  argument 
on  January  9  and  succeeding  days,  and  the  commission  intends 
to  announce  its  decision  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  there- 
after. 

WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Since  our  last  annual  report  the  commission  has  announced 
decisions  in  692  proceedings  instituted  by  formal  complaints  or 
by  the  commission  on  its  own  motion,  and  125  similar  cases  have 
been  disposed  of  by  stipulation  of  the  parties  for  dismissal  or 
motion  of  complainants  for  discontinuance.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  817  formal  cases  have  been  removed  from  the  commission's 
docket  during  the  year.  The  present  docket  shows  a  marked 
improvement  over  that  of  previous  years  in  the  number  of  pend- 


ing cases,  and  the  entire  work  of  the  commission  is  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  condition. 

During  the  same  period  660  formal  complaints  have  been  filed 
and  11  proceedings  instituted  by  the  commission.  In  addition 
to  this,  25  proceedings  involving  suspension  of  tariffs  under  the 
act  of  June  18,  1910,  have  been  instituted.-  The  number  of  for- 
mal proceedings  shows  a  marked  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
number  filed  during  the  previous  year,  due  mainly  to  the  con- 
solidation of  complaints  involving  the  same  or  substantially  the 
same  principle,  subject  or  state  of  facts. 

The  number  of  informal  complaints  made  the  subject  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  commission  and  interested  carriers 
shows  a  decrease  for  1910  as  compared  with  1909,  3,840  having 
been  filed  during  the  year  1910,  as  against  4,436  in  th«  previous 
year. 

Seven  hundred  and  thirt>-seven  hearings  and  investigations 
respecting  alleged  violations  of  the  act  have  been  held  at  ses- 
sions of  the  commission  in  Washington  and  various  places 
throughout  the  country,  at  which  more  than  65,190  pages  of  tes- 
timony, exclusive  of  voluminous  exhibits,  have  been  taken. 

R.ME  SCHEDULES  AND  APPUCATION  OF  RATES. 

No  change  of  importance  or  of  public  interest  has  been  made 
in  policy  or  methods  in  this  branch  of  the  work.  Further  and 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  and  is  being  made  in  the 
clarification  and  simplification  of  carriers'  rate  schedules. 

The  work  of  the  rate  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Tariffs  in- 
creases and  grows  in  importance.  It  is  sometimes  found  desir- 
able and  necessary  to  have  a  check  made  by  employees  of  the 
commission  as  to  the  effect  of  contemplated  orders  in  important 
contested  rate  cases.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  so- 
called  Intermountain  cases,  in  which  practically  all  of  the  rates 
to  the  intermountain  territory  from  points  on  and  east  of  the 
Missouri  river  and  from  distributing  centers  on  the  Pacific  coast 
are  involved. 

UNIFOR.M    CLASSIFIC-\TIOX. 

In  our  twenty-first  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  the 
understood  status  of  the  work  which  had  been  undertaken  by 
the  carriers  looking  to  the  establishment  oi  a  standard  or  uni- 
form freight  classification  to  take  the  place  of  existing  separate 
classifications.  The  commission  was  at  that  time  advised  that 
the  carriers  operating  in  the  several  classification  territories  had 
created  a  central  committee  consisting  of  persons  especially  qual- 
ified to  engage  in  the  highly  technical  work  involved  in  the 
unification  of  these  classifications. 

The  important  features  which  it  is  sought  to  unify  are  the 
rules  and  regulations,  descriptions  of  articles,  minimum  weights 
for  carload  shipments,  and  the  number  of  classes  which  shall 
govern  rate  assignments. 

Opportunity  has  been  afforded  the  commission  from  time  to 
time  to  be  informed  of  the  progress  made  by  the  central  com- 
mittee, from  which  it  appears  that  much  has  been  accomplished 
toward  the  general  purpose  in  view.  Substantially  all  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  existing  separate  classifications  have 
been  reviewed,  revised  and  brought  together  in  a  unified  form. 
Upward  of  one-third  of  the  articles  in  the  different  classifica- 
tions have  been  assigned  a  uniform  description,  and  uniform 
mininuun  carload  weights  have  been  prescribed  for  a  propor- 
tionate number. 

From  the  progress  of  the  work  it  appears  that  the  carriers  are 
making  a  sincere  effort  to  harmonize  as  far  as  possible  the  con- 
flicting features  of  the  various  classifications,  but  the  stimulus 
of  requirement  should  be  applied  unless  satisfactory  results  at 
an  early  day  indicate  that  the  desired  uniformity  will  be  brought 
about  by  voluntary  action. 

DIVISIO.V   OF   PROSECUTIONS. 

Since  December  1,  1909,  44  indictments  for  criminal  violation 
of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  have  been  returned.  Six  of 
these  indictments  arc  joint,  two  defendants  being  included  in 
each  case. 
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Since  ncccmber  1,  1909,  43  prosecutions  have  Itn-n  concluflrd. 
Thirty-one  pleas  of  gnilty  were  received.  Tlu-  penalties  assessed 
have  ranped  in  amount  from  $100  to  $20,000,  the  aKKrrR.nte  being 
$63,500.  Ill  the  same  period  K  verdicts  of  Riiilty  have  hcen  ren- 
dered, upon  6  of  wliich,  containing  361  counts,  penalties  have  not 
yet  been  imposed.    Two  verdicts  of  acquittal  have  been  rendered. 

Of  the  44  indictments  returned  during  the  year,  25  have  been 
against  carriers  or  carrier.^'  agents  and  19  against  shippers  or 
passengers.  Of  the  43  prosecutions  concluded  during  the  year, 
21  have  been  against  carriers  and  carriers'  agents  and  22  against 
shippers  or  passengers. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  commission  on  the  formation  of 
the  division  of  prosecutions  has  been  followed  during  the  year, 
in  that  indictments  generally  have  contained  comparatively  few 
counts  and  large  penalties  have  not  been  sought  except  in  cases 
showing  very  unusual  conditions.  The  fight  against  discrimina- 
tion is  by  no  means  won.  Those  practices  still  remaining  arc 
more  insidious  and  more  difficult  of  extirpation  than  open-rebat- 
ing, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  hidden  in  contractual 
arrangements  entirely  legal  except  for  the  cfTcct  produced.  To 
speak  generally,  these  arrangements  depend  for  their  vice  upon 
some  unification  of  shipper  and  carrier,  by  which  shippers  secure 
an  interest  in  carriers"  profits.  Certain  divisions  with  terminal 
railroads,  payments  for  the  use  of  plant  facilities,  payments  to 
shippers  for  performing  for  themselves  services  not  incumbent 
upon  the  carrier,  arrangements  with  private  car  lines  and  the 
ownership  of  industrial  corporations  by  carrier  corporations  and 
of  carrier  corporations  by  industrial  corporations  are  the  more 
prominent  and  baneful  examples  of  the  abuses  now  continuing. 

SUITS   TO   ANNUL  ORDERS   OF  COMMISSION. 

Since  our  last  annual  report  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  handed  down  decisions  in  six  cases  in  which  the 
validity  of  orders  of  the  commission  was  involved. 

In  the  coal  car  distribution  case  and  the  Burnham-IIanna- 
Munger  case  the  orders  of  the  commission  were  upheld  and  in 
the  Portland  Gateway  case  the  commission  was  over-ruled. 

During  the  year  final  decisions  have  been  rendered  by  the  cir- 
cuit courts  in  nine  cases,  of  which  the  following  may  be  speci- 
ficially  referred  to : 

In  the  cattle  raisers'  case,  after  a  hearing  occupying  63  days, 
the  master  filed  a  voluminous  report  sustaining  the  commission 
upon  nearly  all  points,  and  this  report  was  accepted  by  the  cir- 
cuit court  and  the  petition  dismissed.  This  decision  was  ren- 
dered at  St.  Paul,  November  4,  1910,  no  opinion  being  delivered. 

The  lumber  cases  were  referred  to  a  master  with  instructions 
to  hear  the  evidence  and  report  his  conclusions  of  fact  and  of 
law.  The  report  of  this  master  found  that  the  rates  established 
by  the  order  of  the  commission  at  points  upon  and  west  of  the 
Pembina-Port  Arthur  line  were  reasonable,  but  that  most  of  the 
rates  named  to  points  east  of  that  line  were  unreasonably  low. 
He  found  that  the  rate  of  45  cents  which  the  commission  had 
established  to  St.  Paul  was  unreasonably  low  and  recommended 
that  the  order  of  the  commission  should  be  enjoined.  The  re- 
port of  the  master  was  sustained  by  the  court,  which  entered  a 
decree  permanently  enjoining  the  order  of  the  commission. 

This  case  was  decided  at  St.  Paul  at  about  the  same  time 
with  the  Cattle  Raisers'  case  above  referred  to.  No  written 
opinion  was  handed  down  by  the  court. 

Both  these  cases  were  of  very  great  importance,  involving 
large  amounts  of  money  and  vast  commercial  considerations. 
Both  cases  received  most  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
commission.  In  both  the  decision  of  the  commission  was  re- 
viewed by  a  single  master  in  chancery.  The  court  did  not  hear 
the  testimony  and  could  not  have  examined  the  record  before 
rendering  its  decision. 

The  existence  of  the  new  commerce  court  will  provide  a 
tribunal  for  the  hearing  of  these  questions,  which  will  avoid,  at 
least,  the  absurdity  involved  in  the  above  proceedings. 

In  the  Omaha  Street  Railway  case  the  circuit  court  sustained 
the  contention  of  the  railway?  holding  than  an  urban  street  rail- 


way wai  not  within  the  purview  of  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce. 

This  case  will  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commission  over 
street  railways  finally  determined.  . 

ftiterslale  Commerce  Cnmmission  el  al.  v.  Delaware,  Ijuka- 
;vanna  &  Western  el  al.  This  suit  involves  the  right  to  consoli- 
date in  carloads  at  the  carload  rate  shipments  owned  by  difTcrent 
persons.  The  court  below  enjoined  the  order  of  the  commi»- 
sion. 

Soulhcrn  Pacific  el  al.  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  order  of  the  commission  required  the  defendants  to  desitt 
from  certain  discrimination  in  the  use  of  wharfage  privilegei  at 
Oalvcston.  'file  court  below  sustained  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Peavey  &  Co.  el  al.  The 
order  of  the  commission  required  the  defendants  to  desist  from 
the  payment  of  elevation  allowances.  The  court  below  enjoined 
the  order  of  the  commission. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Diffenbaugh  el  al.  The 
question  here  is  the  same  as  in  the  one  next  preceding.  The  or- 
der of  the  commission  was  enjoined  by  the  circuit  court. 

United  States  v.  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville.  This 
proceeding  was  brought  at  the  instance  of  the  commission  to 
prevent  the  defendant  from  accepting  newspaper  advertising  as 
payment  for  transportation.  The  circuit  court  granted  the  in- 
junction prayed  for  by  the  commission. 

Southern  Pacific  el  al.  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
In  this  case  the  order  of  the  commission  required  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  rates  on  lumber  from  the  Willamette  valley  to 
San  Francisco  bay  points.  The  court  below  sustained  the  com- 
mission's order. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Union  Pacific  et  al.;  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  v.  Northern  Pacific  et  al.;  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  v.  Great  Northern  el  al.  These 
are  the  three  cases  referred  to  under  the  head  of  circuit  court 
decisions  involving  rates  on  lumber  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
eastern  destinations.  The  circuit  court  enjoined  the  orders  of 
the  commission,  and  an  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Advance  summary  of  operating  revenues,  operating  expenses  and 

ta.res  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  years  ending 

June  30,  1911  and  1910. 

July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1910.  July,  Aug.,  Sept,  1909. 

, ' V        , ' » 

Average  Average 

ITEM.                                         Amount.       per  mile  Amount.       per  mile 

of  line.*  of  line.' 

Freight   revenue    $494,829,261     $2,054  $467,023,955     $1,968 

Passenger  revenue   193,295,517          802  184,407,823          777 

Other    transportation    revenue        49,945,282          207  46,050,105          194 

Non-transportation  revenue    . .           7,064,142            29  6,218,129            26 

Total  operating  revenues. .  $745,134,204  $3,093  $703,700,014  $2,966 
Less   total    operating   expenses      489,699,378       2,032  439,244,497       1,851 

Rail  operations:  Net  revenue.     $255,434,826     $1,060         $264,455,516     $1,114 
Outside  operations:   Net  reve- 
nue      1,432,074  5  1,991,968  8 

Total  net  operating  revenue.  $256,866,900  $1,066  $266,447,485  $1,123 
Taxes    26.815,072  111  24,367,510  102 

Operating  income   $230,051,828        $954        $242,079,975     $1,020 

1  On   basis   of  average   mileage   operated,   240,907.95    miles. 
-  On  basis   of   average   mileage    operated,   237,190.46   miles. 

In  the  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  commission  will  be 
found  a  comparative  summary  of  the  operating  revenues  and 
operating  expenses  of  commercial  railways  for  the  fiscal  years 
1908  and  1909;  in  the  summary  which  immediately  follows  will 
be  found  a  corresponding  summarv  for  the  fiscal  years  1909  and 
1910. 
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Summary  of  Operating  revenues,  operating  expenses,  and  taxes  water-line  carriers. 

for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1910  and  1909.  c     .•       i     f  ^v,        »  *             i  ^                        j  c         ■     ■  a-  .■ 

Section  1  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  defines  jurisdiction 

Yearendingjune30, '10.  Year  ending  June  30, '09.  over   water-line  carriers  as  extending  to   carriers    engaged    in 

Average    '                     Averaee  transportation    "'partly   by    railroad   and    partly    by   water    when 

^^^^^;                                  Amount,     per  mile       Amount,      per  mile  both  are  used  Under  a  common  control,  management  or  arrange- 

_     .  ,         ■•                                                                   of  Ime.i                               of  Ime.=  °                                   ° 

Freight  revenue  $1,935,882,873    $8,098    $1,683,484,236    $7,207  ment   for    a   continuous    carnage    or    shipment.       The    policy 

Passenger   revenue    631.772.131        2,642           564  718  617       2  417  j      ..    j  i.        u           ^      j      i   •      ^u      c      ...   ■      ..                   i          -.u           v. 

Other  transportation  revenue.     192.702,563        806        173  891817        744  adopted  has  been  to  deal  m  the  first  instance  only  with  such  car- 

.\on-transportation  revenue  •  •       26,908,568        112          22:599:996          96  riers  by  water  as  come  manifestly  within  the  rule  of  jurisdiction. 

Total   operating  revenue $2,787,266,136  $11,659     $2,444,694,668  $10,466 

Less  total  operating  expenses.    1,847,189,773       7,727        1,616,571,846       6,920  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

Rail  operations:  Net  revenue   $940,076,363    $3,932      $828,122,821    $3,545  Bv  the  act  of  Tune  18,  1910,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 

Outside  operations:   Net  reve-  .  ■                                    .       .                            ,         ,          ,,.-,■• 

nue   2,684,892          11           4,404,796          IS  domg  an  interstate  business  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 

Total  net  operating  revenue   $942,761,216    TiMi       $832,527,678    iTsM  °*'  ^^^   commission.      Steps    have    already    been   taken   for   the 

Taxes    104,144,076        435          90,979,696        389  formulation  of  a  System  of  operating  accounts   for  these  com- 

Operating  income $838,617,180    illos       $741,547,922    $37i74  panics,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  System  will  become  effective 

~T7Z  hasu  r,(  -.v^rna.  .^,-i»,„»  -,„.,„.j  J    •      .1.             -jioncooo      1  ou  July  1,  1911.    The  administration  of  the  twentieth  section  of 

'  un  Basis  ot  average  mileage  operated  during  the  year,  239,052.28  miles; 

n-.ijeage  operated  at  end  of  year,  239.652.05  miles.  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  SO  far  as  telegraph  companies  are 

=  On  basis  of  average  mileage  operated  during  the  year,  233,583.72  miles;  j        ■           •        .^                                •           j-rc      i^         iTrvi.               j 

mileage  operated  at  end  of  year,  233,902.12  miles.    '      '        '  concerned,  give  rise  to  no  very  serious  difticultv.     With  regard 

to  telephone  companies,  however,  the  situation  is  somewhat  dif- 

STATISTICS    OF  EXPRESS   COMPANIES.  fercnt 

The  amended  act  of  1906  brought  express  companies  under  the  There  are  from.  2.^,000  to  30,000  telephone  companies  which 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  A  system  of  accounts  has  been  make  provision  for  interstate  communication,  and  the  commis- 
prescribed  for  express  companies  and  a  form  of  annual  and  of  sion  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
monthly  reports,  adjusted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  this  class  of  place  all  these  companies  under  its  supervision  and  control.  No 
carriers,  has  been  worked  out.  There  also  has  been  compiled  and  opinion  is  expressed  at  this  time  as  to  the  administrative  in- 
published  the  first  statistical  report  covering  the  financial  condi-  terpretation  which  should  be  placed  upon  the  law  in  this  regard, 
tions  and  the  operations  of  express  companies,  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  accounting  rules  promulgated.  industrial  railw.ws. 

The  character  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  express  com-  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts  has  brought  to  a  con- 
panies  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement,  which  shows  for  elusion  an  extended  investigation  into  the  operating  and  finan- 
the  months  of  April,  .A.ugust  and  December,  1909,  the  num.ber  of  cial  conditions  of  industrial  railways.  .\n  industrial  railway  may 
pieces  carried,  their  aggregate  weight,  the  average  weight  per  be  defined  as  an  incorporated  or  unincorporated  railway  con- 
piece,  the  total  revenue,  the  average  revenue  per  piece,  and  the  trolled  by  some  manufacturing  or  mining  industry,  the  major 
average  revenue  per  pound.  The  expense  incident  to  the  com-  portion  of  whose  traffic  is  furnished  by  the  controlling  com- 
pilation of  the  information  by  the  express  companies  deterred  pan}'.  Such  a  road  is  distinguished  from  a  commercial  road  in 
the  commission  from  requiring  such  a  compilation  for  all  the  that  it  is  not  primarily  for  the  sale  of  transportation;  it  is  dis- 
months  of  the  year,  but  the  combined  results  for  the  months  tinguished  from  a  purely  private  track  or  siding  in  that  the 
selected  may  be  accepted  as  typical  of  the  business  for  the  year.  operation  of  its  property  gives  rise  to  a  service  to  which  some 

c-                   /•,/.<-.■        ,^-,A         .        J    FN         .        ,r«^r,  definite  pavment  or  allowance  may  be  assigned. 

Summar\  of  traffic  tor  April    August,  and  December,  1909.  ,-vr  .u     o  ^ir>  •   j     .  •  i        i                        j  u     .u     •         ^-     ^■ 

...,■.                              r     ,        a      ,                           !,„,,,„.  Of  the  2,410  industrial  railways  covered  bv  the  investigation 

Number  of   pieces    71,013.295  j                            .                            a 

Aggregate  weight,  lbs 2.329,342.192  referred  to,  it  was  found  that,  on  June  30,  1909,  202  had  sus- 

-Average  weight  per  piece,  lbs 32.80  <     <                 .  ■               i  ^n-     j      ■       j                                        i.    ^                t      

Revenue $35,856,551.56  pended   Operations;    l,39o    derived   no   revenue    whatever    from 

.\verage  revenue  per  piece,  cents 50.49  operations,  that  is  to  say,  these  were  purely  transportation  agen- 

.Averagc   revenue  per  lb 1.34  .                                                .                    ...                                      ,^j 

cies  to  the  manufacturing  or  mining  operations  concerned;  364 

ELECTRIC  railways.  derived  revenue  from  local  rates  or  from  contributions  by  the 

The    administrative    difficulty    in    dealing    with    this    class    of  controlling   industries,   and   449   derived   revenue    from   division 

carriers  arises  from  the  fact  that  only  a  limited  number  of  the  of  through  rates  or  allowances  by  carriers  with  which  they  had 

electric  railways  of  the  country  are  engaged  in  interstate  traffic.  physical  connection  or  some  sort  of  an  understanding.    It  is  this 

It  was,  however,  recognized  that  whatever  policy  should  be  finally  last-named  class  that  is  of  especial  significance  to  the  commis- 

adopted  to  secure  comprehensive  compilations  of  the  operations  sion  when   it   is   recognized   how   easily   discriminations  may  be 

of  electric  lines  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  would  be  essential  practiced  by  carriers  through  the  agency  of  industrial  railways 

for  this  class  of  carriers.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  application  of  which  connect  them  with  large  shippers, 

the  system  of  accounts  promulgated  by  the  commission,   which  .,           „                                                                                .,  „    ^„ 

„        .          ,         .         ^                 ,           .       ,.                     ^                     ,      ,r^^^  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SERVICE  RENDERED  BV  THE  BUREAU   OF  STATISTICS 

became  effective  for  interstate  electric  Imes  on  January  1,  1909. 

has  been   extended   to  a  very  large   number  of  electric   railway  "  '                      ^' 

companies,  regardless  of  jurisdiction.  This  was  done  partly  I*  '«  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  among 
through  the  adoption  by  certain  of  the  state  railway  commissions  other  things,  to  maintain  a  current  compilation  of  all  significant 
of  the  system  of  accounts  promulgated  by  the  commission  and  f-^cts  bearing  upon  the  construction  of  railways  and  upon  their 
partly  through  the  co-operation  of  American  Street  &  Interurban  operating,  financial  and  contractual  relations.  The  bureau  thus 
Railway  Accountants'  Association.  A  form  of  annual  report,  becomes  the  repository  of  a  fund  of  classified  information  of 
also,  has  been  issued,  and  a  special  section  has  been  organized  for  ^^'''ch  the  commission  or  Congress  may  avail  itself  as  occasion 
handling  these  reports  in  the  same  way  as  the  reports  of  other  arises.  Comprehensive  statistical  investigations  are  likely  to  re- 
carriers  are  handled.  ITic  reports  now  on  hand  cover  the  fiscal  f|iiirc  months,  if  not  years,  for  their  completion,  and  in  order 
years,  1908.  1909  atui  VAVl  They  have  been  examined  but  not  that  the  conunission  may  have  pertinent  information  on  hand  at 
compiled  the  time  it  is  needed  such  information  must  be  kept  up  to  date 

antl  in  such  form  as  to  make  it  readily  available.    The  extent  of 
rir'E  LINES.  this  service  is  only  limited  by  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal 
Oper.iiiiii;    .urnimts    fnr   pipe   lines   have   been    issued   to   take  of  the  commission, 
effect   January    1,   1911,   and   a   form   r»f   special   report   has  been  Another  consideration  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  corn- 
issued    calling    for    the    UMial    information    from    this    class    of  mission,  in  rendering  an  opinion  in  a  given  case,  can  not  safely 
carriers.  place  exclusive  reliance  upon  the  information  submitted  by  the 
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pluiiitilT  niul  tlic  dcfcndnnt.  Every  opituui)  rcniUrc'd  uiuls  tu 
fix  oprr;ilitiK  conditions.  It  partake*,  to  sonic  extent,  of  the 
nature  of  general  nistriii:ti()ns,  DaiiKcr  always  allciKl.t  the  formu- 
lation of  Rcncral  prim-iplrs  on  llic  basis  of  inroniplcte  knowledge 
of  the  situation  l<>  wliich  those  principles  pertain;  and  one  of 
the  liinlicst  services  which  the  hureau  of  statistics  and  accounts 
can  render  to  the  connnission  is  to  gather  information  supple- 
mental to  that  ilerived  from  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  par- 
ticular cases,  to  the  end  that  each  particular  case  may  be  de- 
cided in  view  of  the  general  situation  out  of  which  it  springs. 
DuriiiR  the  past  year  the  commission  has  in  several  cases  de- 
ferred arriving  at  final  conclusions  until  it  makes  an  independent 
investigation  of  the  alleged  facts  submitted  in  evidence  and  of 
tlio  commercial  conditions  to  which  particular  cases  pertain.  Il 
is  the  desire  of  the  connnission  to  extend  and  perfect  this  branch 
of  the  service. 

A  third  service  whicii  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  accounts 
can  render  to  the  commission  lies  in  the  determination  of  nor- 
mal units  or  attested  averages  of  which  the  connnission  may 
avail  itself  when  considering  the  evidence  of  witnesses  in  par- 
ticular cases.  The  only  safeguard  whicli  the  commission  has 
against  misleading  evidence  based  on  averages  improperly  com- 
piled is  to  have  in  its  possession  a  fund  of  information  by  which 
these  averages  may  be  easily  tested. 

TRAFFIC   STATISTICS. 

Statistics  of  transportation  fall  under  the  three  general  heads 
— fmancial  statistics,  operating  statistics  and  statistics  of  traffic 
movement.  The  first  and  the  second  of  the  above-named  classes 
of  statistics  are  fairly  well  covered  by  the  reports  of  the  car- 
riers as  at  present  rendered ;  these  reports  do  not,  however,  ade- 
quately cover  the  statistics  of  traffic  movement  for  internal  com- 
merce. That  such  statistics  are  needed  is  evidenced  by  the  fre- 
quent requests  made  for  •  statements  of  traffic  movement.  The 
National  Waterways  Commission  has  several  times  asked  for 
information  of  this  sort.  The  commission  undoubtedly  has  the 
authority,  under  the  twentieth  section  of  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  to  call  for  such  reports  from  interstate  carriers  as 
will  enable  it  to  determine  the  amount  of  traffic  between  selected 
points,  or  indeed  to  enter  upon  investigations  leading  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  special  report  on  traffic  conditions  and  traffic  move- 
ments. Such  investigations,  however,  could  not  be  undertaken 
with  the  funds  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission.  The  mat- 
ter is  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  for  such  action  as  it 
may  deem  wise. 

CONTROL    OF    SECURITIES. 

We  have  set  forth  in  previous  reports  the  reasons  which  have 
actuated  us  in  recommending  reasonable  control  of  railway  cap- 
italization, and  without  here  repeating  the  same  we  deem  it 
proper  to  add  that  subsequent  observation  and  experience  con- 
firm our  conviction  as  to  the  wisdom  and  urgent  need  of  proper 
legislation  for  this  purpose. 

The  commission's  system  of  accounts  has  been  drawn  in  full 
recognition  of  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a  law  which  shall  give  to  some  federal  body  super- 
visory control  of  capitalization. 

The  commission  still  urges  valuation  of  railway  property. 

WORK   OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

While  this  board  was  organized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  carriers,  it  in  reality  now 
forms  the  Division  of  Accounts,  and,  in  addition  to  field  work 
connected  with  examinations,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  construc- 
tive work  in  the  formulation  of  the  classifications  of  accounts 
prescribed  by  the  commission  ior  the  various  classes  of  carriers. 
Representatives  have  examined  the  accounts  of  24  railways  with 
37,000  miles  of  line. 

(An  abstract  of  the  remainder  of  the  report  will  be  printed 
next  week.) 

The  Central  Uruguay  Railway  has  applied  to  the  minister  of 
public  works  for  leave  to  inaugurate  the  first  section  of  the  line 
from  Nico  Perez  to  Treinta  y  Tres. 
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FREIGHT   TRAFFIC. 

No  place  in  i;nglan<I  is  farther  away  than  90  mile*  from  the 
»ca.  If  a  place  in  the  interior  be  'A)  miles  from  the  sea  on  one 
side,  it  is  therefore  but  'A)  miles  from  the  »ca  on  the  other  side. 
This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  all  transportation  must  be  for  short 
distances,  the  average  haul  throughout  the  kingdom  for  minerals 
being  probably  not  more  than  30  and  for  merchandise  probably 
not  more  than  50  miles.  The  proximity  of  nearly  every  place  in 
England  to  two  or  more  ports  and  the  desire  of  the  railways 
serving  each  port  to  increase  the  traffic  therefrom,  naturally 
caused  rivalry  between  the  different  railroads  in  the  interest  of 
the  respective  ports.  This  was  intense  a  generation  ago,  leading 
to  a  development  which  has  materially  modified  the  distribution 
of  merchandise  in  England. 

A  large  incoming  vessel  naturally  brings  cargoes  of  greater 
quantity  than  the  manufacturers  or  merchants  can  conveniently 
absorb  at  one  time.  To  accommodate  the  traders  of  the  interior 
the  railroad  companies  have  erected  warehouses  and  gained  con- 
trol of  docks  at  the  ports  in  which  they  store  for  the  importers 
at  a  nominal  charge,  and  at  places  often  for  a  considerable  time 
without  any  charge  at  all,  inbound  cargoes,  from  which  ship- 
ments are  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  traders  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  they  desire.  Similar  storage  is  also  made  in  other  docks 
and  warehouses  not  controlled  by  the  railways.  The  result  has 
been  the  practical  abolition  of  the  immediate  keeping  of  stocks 
by  the  merchants  and  in  large  measure  the  doing  away  with  the 
reception  of  raw  materials  in  large  quantities  by  the  manu- 
facturers. This  development  has  been  furthered  by  the  increas- 
ing use  of  the  telegraph  and  of  the  telephone.  A  merchant  in  the 
interior,  for  example,  at  Birmingham  or  Leeds,  who  until  so  re- 
cently as  a  dozen  years  ago  kept  a  large  or  fairly  large  stock  of 
merchandise  at  his  place  of  business,  now  keeps  but  a  small  stock, 
frequently  replenishing  it  by  orders  made  often  by  telegraph  or 
by  telephone.  These  are  forwarded  by  the  railway  company 
overnight,  it  being  possible  to  reach  from  any  seaport  the  greater 
number  of  towns  in  England  bet\veen  the  close  of  business  on 
one  day  and  its  opening  on  the  next,  or  perhaps  within  twenty- 
four  hours  at  the  utmost.  This  development  has  forced  the  rail- 
ways to  the  greatest  speed  in  their  deliveries  and  has  necessitated 
their  continuing  to  use  small  cars,  or  trucks,  as  they  are  called, 
a  trainload  of  which  presents  an  incomprehensible  spectacle  to  an 
American  who  sees  them  for  the  first  time  after  having  been  ac- 
customed to  the  tremendous  cars  and  great  trains  of  his  own 
country.  By  actual  counting  it  has  been  found  that  of  4,000  or 
more  shipments  made  from  a  London  freight  station  in  a  single 
night  over  three-fourths  did  not  exceed  three  hundredweight 
each. 

This  change  in  the  distribution  of  imported  merchandise  is 
paralleled  by  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  products  from  the 
factories.  For  example,  a  factory  in  the  interior  that  once  main- 
tained in  London  a  stock  of  leather  goods  or  a  stock  of  woollen 
goods  or  of  this  or  that  product,  with  a  stafif  of  bookkeepers  and 
shipping  clerks,  now  has  in  London  but  an  agent  with  an  outfit 
of  samples  from  which  a  customer  makes  selection.  The  agent 
telegraphs  the  factory  at  once  and  the  goods  are  at  the  cus- 
tomer's place  of  business  in  any  town  in  England  the  next  day. 
This  method  of  distribution  has  so  advanced  that  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  coal  and  bricks  large  stocks  are  not  kept  any- 
W'here  in  England  except  at  the  ports  where  imports  are  received, 
and  at  places  of  manufacture.  Even  at  places  of  manufacture 
the  stocks  of  finished  goods  are  often  not  considerable,  the  manu- 
facturer keeping  his  production  down  very  close  to  the  level  of 
his  orders.  He  will  also  manufacture  especially  even  a  small  or- 
der for  goods  not  ordinarily  and  generally  staple.     The  grain 

*  From  a  preliminary  report  to  the  National  Waterways  Commission  of 
the   United   States. 
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warehouses  of  England  do  not  serve  as  storehouses  between  one 
hardest  and  another,  that  function  being  performed  by  the  eleva- 
tors in  the  countries  of  production.  Grain  for  EngHsh  consump- 
tion is  ordered  from  these  countries  of  production  all  the  year 
round  in  quantities  necessary  to  keep  up  the  supply  in  local 
warehouses. 

The  railways  also  maintain  warehouses  in  the  interior  at  their 
principal  stations  in  which  is  stored  raw  material  from  which 
the  manufacturers  obtain  supplies  as  they  need  them.  It  is  thus 
with  wool  and  cotton,  the  bases  of  the  great  textile  industries. 
Even  of  coal,  about  one-half  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  Lon- 
don, 8,345,094  tons  in  1907,  comes  by  rail,  being  distributed  to  the 
144  coal  depots  established  by  the  railways  throughout  the  city, 
to  which  the  local  dealers  come  for  their  supplies.  Of  the  re- 
mainder 8,202,771  tons  came  by  sea,  principally  from  Newcastle, 
Hull  and  Goole,  and  but  24,992  tons  by  canal. 

It  naturally  follows  that  this  retail  system  of  distribution  over 
short  distances,  the  development  of  which  has  been  unusually 
rapid  during  the  last  decade,  is  having  an  effect  upon  the  indus- 
tries. It  has  become  a  question  with  many  a  manufacturer  who 
once  found  it  profitable  to  operate  his  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
interior  coal  supply,  where  he  worked  up  raw  material  from  the 
large  quantities  held  in  stock,  whether  it  were  not  better  for 
him  to  remove  his  plant  to  the  seashore,  thus  eliminating  the 
transportation  charge  on  his  raw  material  to  the  interior.  This 
question  especially  confronts  the  manufacturers  of  heavy  goods 
and  those  which  enter  largely  into  the  export  trade,  and  some 
of  them  have  decided  it  by  removing  their  plants  to  the  coast. 
Here  are  now  nearly  all  of  the  furnaces  in  which  the  imported 
ore  is  wrought  into  pig  iron,  and  plants  of  other  kinds  are  mi- 
grating to  the  water  in  such  number  as  seriously  to  disturb  the 
interior  towns  which  they  are  leaving. 

FREIGHT   RATES. 

The  workingmen  engaged  in  the  plants  on  the  coast  and  their 
families  are  also  relieved  of  the  rail  charge  on  their  foodstuffs, 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  which  now  comes  by  sea.  The 
discrimination  which  the  railroads  have  made  in  their  tariffs  on 
imported  foodstuffs  and  those  of  local  origin  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  English  farmers  and 
producers.  These  claim  that  it  is  a  manifest  outrage  that  grain 
from  other  countries,  bacon  and  eggs  from  Denmark,  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  France  and  Holland,  should  be  carried  by  the 
railways  from  the  ports  to  the  places  of  consumption  at  rates 
far  lower  than  are  charged  for  similar  foodstuffs  of  English 
production.  The  railways  retort  that  the  imported  foodstuffs 
come  in  large  quantities  and  can  be  carried  in  truckloads  that 
run  through  to  the  markets,  whereas  the  English  farmers  and 
dairymen  persist  in  sending  small  and  scattered  shipments  which 
have  to  be  i)icked  up  from  one  place  after  another  by  the  rail- 
ways, which  seldom  obtain  a  full  truckload,  even  after  a  stop  is 
made  at  several  stations.  They  also  state  that  the  imported 
foodstuffs  are  carefully  and  securely  packed,  whereas  the  Eng- 
lish producers  persist  in  bringing  their  shipments  either  without 
any  packing  whatever  or  in  unsecure  bundles  loosely  put  to- 
gether. They  claim  that  even  the  offer  of  lower  rates  for  traffic, 
to  be  shipped  under  conditions  that  even  approximate  those  of 
the  imported  articles,  has  been  ineffective  to  bring  about  marked 
improvement  in  these  heedless  practices. 

The  high  capitalization  of  the  English  railway,  which  averages 
about  $314,000  a  mile — including  the  high  cost  of  land,  the  ini- 
tial parliamentary  expenses,  the  multiple  tracks,  the  great  stone 
stations,  the  bridgos  over  or  timncis  under  road  crossings,  which 
has  increased  because  of  the  charges  of  many  improvements  to 
capital  accfiimf  that  in  the  United  State.'?  would  have  been  paid 
out  of  earning'!,  none  of  which  has  even  from  the  beginning 
been  written  down  because  of  reorganization  or  other  reasons, 
but  which  was  increased  by  the  issue  of  ordinary  or  "nominal" 
shares  a  few  years  ago — manifestly  compels  the  charging  of 
high  rates.  Another  factor  is  the  short  average  haul,  the  ter- 
minal expenses  being  as  great  for  short  haul  as  for  long  haul 


traffic,  and  the  cartage  on  high  class  traffic  adds  to  the  expense 
of  service.  It  would  seem  that  the  charges  on  this  short  traffic — 
that  which  moves  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  or  even  in  some 
cases  for  somewhat  greater  distances — are  less  than  those  for 
similar  distances  in  the  United  States,  especially  if  comparison 
be  made  with  the  rates  of  the  express  companies,  who  carry 
much  of  that  which  corresponds  to  the  short  distance  rail  traf- 
fic of  England.  For  greater  distances  the  rates  per  ton  per 
mile  of  the  English  railways  are  probably  something  like  three 
times  those  of  the  United  States,  where  the  essential  traffic  is 
in  great  quantities  carried  for  long  distances  at  exceedingly 
low  rates  per  ton  per  mile.  Even  bituminuous  coal  pays  a  rate 
of  about  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile  in  the  channels  of  greatest 
movement.  When  comparison  is  made  with  higher  class  arti- 
cles, the  difference  is  markedly  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
A  shipment  of  malleable  iron  castings  from  Springfield,  Ohio, 
to  Bradford  paid  a  higher  transportation  charge  from  Liverpool 
to  Bradford  than  from  Springfield  to  Liverpool.  A  shipment 
of  household  furniture  paid  a  transportation  charge  of  $35.35 
for  the  202  miles  from  Liverpool  to  London,  while  it  had  paid 
but  $57.50  for  the  815  miles  from  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 
The  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  of  the  principal  railway  in 
England  for  1900  have  been  estimated  as  from  general  merchan- 
dise four  cents,  from  livestock  seven  cents,  from  minerals  one 
and  four-tenths  cents.  A  comparison  by  the  same  authority  of 
the  traffic  of  this  principal  English  railway  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most American  railways  for  the  year  1900  shows  that  the  aver- 
age receipt  per  ton  per  mile  by  the  American  railroad  was  fifty- 
four  one-hundredths  of  a  cent,  while  by  the  English  railroad  it 
amounted  to  over  two  and  one-third  cents. 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Acworth  that  the  charge  for  rail  trans- 
portation in  England  on  the  commerce  of  that  country  is  not 
more  than  one-half  the  transportation  charge  by  rail  on  the 
corresponding  commerce  of  the  United  States.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  large  part  of  English  consump- 
tion is  of  imported  articles  and  that  on  these  articles  the  con- 
sumer pays  not  only  the  English  rail  freight,  but  the  water 
freight  and  the  rail  freight  in  the  country  of  production.  In  the 
United  States  by  far  the  greater  consumption  is  of  domestic 
origin,  which  is  moved  principally  by  rail,  the  rail  freight  in  the 
United  States  being  the  only  transportation  charge  which  it  has 
to  bear,  and  the  average  haul  is  three  times  greater  than  in 
England. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  shows  that  in  1908  were 
15,861  miles  of  steam  railways  in  England  and  Wales  whose  total 
gfTOss  receipts  during  that  year  were  $499,624,470.  The  total 
freight  carried  amounted  to  416,488,885  tons,  of  which  330,894,917 
were  of  minerals  and  85,543,968  of  general  merchandise.  Neither 
ton  mile  nor  passenger  mile  statistics  are  available.  Their  total 
capital  was  $4,981,220,000,  an  average  of  over  $314,000  per  mile. 
The  return  on  this  capital  averages  but  3.5  per  cent.  This  re- 
turn would  average  about  3.9  per  cent,  if  the  "nominal"  shares 
issued  a  few  years  ago  were  excluded.  This  means  that  the 
average  return  to  capital  per  mile  is  $11,000.  an  amount  greater 
than  the  gross  earnings  per  mile  of  many  an  American  railway. 

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

A  comparison  of  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  principal  English 
railway  and  a  leading  American  railway  for  1900  shows  the 
average  receipt  per  passenger  per  mile  on  the  American  line  to 
have  been  1.98  cents  and  on  the  English  line  1.74  cents.  Another 
English  railway  of  large  passenger  traffic  reports  1.1  cents  as  its 
average  receipt  per  passenger  per  mile.  The  English  railway, 
with  35  per  >-ent,  less  miles  nf  line,  carried  49  per  cent,  more  pas- 
sengers, its  density  of  pas.^cnger  traffic  therefore  being  128  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  American  railway.  In  the  average 
rate  per  mile  arc  of  course  included  the  third  class  jiassengers — 
to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  class  in  the  I'nited  States — 
who  in  1908  constituted  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  and  from  whom 
on  all  the  railways  was  derived  74.9  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pas- 
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x'ligcr  rrvcmic,  and  the  season  passengers  from  whom  was  ob- 
i.iincd  10."'  ptT  cent,  nf  the  passenger  revenue. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  recent  years  tlicrc  has  heen  much  discussidn  in  F.nKland  as 
to  the  industrial  and  coiiuncrcial  prestiKe  of  that  country,  whicli 
many  think  is  not  being  fully  maintained.  An  I'.iiKlish  writer 
puts  the  situation  as  follows: 

"No  one  can  ignore  the  fact  that  the  nati(jii  has  arrived  at  a 
crisis  in  its  existence.  Wc  have  to  face  the  fact  that  great  com- 
petitors have  arisen,  with  whom  wc  shall,  in  the  future,  have  to 
share  trade  whicli  until  the  last  few  years  was  ours  alone.  No 
one  who  has  watched  the  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
history  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Continent,  in  India,  and  in 
Japan,  can  for  one  moment  tloubt  that  wc  shall  never  again  sup- 
ply the  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  world  with  cot- 
toii  cloth  as  hitherto,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  work  hard  to 
retain  our  fair  proportion  of  the  world's  cotton  trade.  Those 
who  mark  the  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the 
United  States,  of  Germany,  and  of  Belgium,  cannot  hide  from 
themselves  the  unpleasant  fact  that  we  shall  have  great  dif- 
ficulties in  maintaining  our  position  in  the  iron  trade.  Those 
able  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  United  States 
in  the  production  of  machinery  of  all  descriptions  are  certainly 
justified  in  their  anxiety  lest  the  engineering  industry  of  the 
country  has  been  eclipsed.  The  tinplate  trade,  of  which  at  one 
time  we  had  a  monopoly,  has  already  received  a  blow  from  the 
extension  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States.  Those  in  touch 
with  our  woollen  and  worsted  trade  arc  certainly  uneasy  lest 
France  and  the  United  States  should  take  the  position  we  for- 
merly held,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  In  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade  wc  are  now  apparently  outdistanced  by  the  Americans 
and  the  French.  Our  chemical  trade  has  had  a  most  uncom- 
fortable experience  in  recent  years,  both  from  the  growth  of  the 
industry  in  the  States  and  in  Germany.  So  far  as  the  produc- 
tion of  cereals  and  of  farm  produce  is  concerned,  we  have  long 
been  outdistanced  by  the  enterprise,  the  scientific  methods,  and 
the  soil  of  other  countries." 

This  view  is  now,  however,  universally  accepted,  there  being 
men  of  affairs  who  claim  that  England's  industry  and  commerce 
on  the  whole  have  increased,  although  the  percentage  of  increase 
is  not  so  large  as  that  of  some  other  countries  that  practically 
had  not  entered  the  field  until  England  had  substantially  at- 
tained her  full  growth. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  whatever  change  may  have  taken 
place  is  largely  due  to  economic  causes  over  which  England  has 
no  control,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  is  in  part  due  to  in- 
ternational conditions  over  which  England  can  exert  a  measure 
of  control.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  supremacy  of  the  country  was  at  its 
zenith,  England  had  profited  by  long  years  of  immunity  from 
war  within  her  immediate  confines.  The  sturdiness  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  main  population  and  the  variety  of  the  natural  re- 
sources led  to  the  attainment  of  great  industrial  advance  while 
Europe  was  torn  and  weakened  with  conflict,  and  the  United 
States  was  yet  at  the  beginning  of  manufacturing.  In  two  gen- 
erations the  nations  of  the  continent  have  become  more  clearly 
outlined,  and  although  heavily  burdened  with  militarism,  have 
not  for  nearly  forty  years  known  the  ravages  of  actual  war.  This 
had  led  to  a  growth  of  industry  which  naturally  has  entered  into 
competition  with  that  of  England.  It  is  needless  to  recount  the 
progress  made  in  two  generations  by  the  United  States,  which 
has  aggressively  entered  the  markets  of  other  countries.  This 
development  of  the  industries  of  other  lands  has  worked  to  the 
disadvantage  of  English  manufacture  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Not  very  long  ago  her  artisans  wrought  practically  all  of  the 
wooden  work  used  in  her  buildings  from  lumber  brought  from 
other  lands.  Now  her  contractors  find  it  less  expensive  to  im- 
port doors,  sashes  and  blinds  which  are  made  into  these  finished 
forms  in  the  countries  where  the  logs  are  cut.  Until  very  re- 
cently a  prominent  builder  kept  a  force  of  boys  at  work  making 


lome  of  the  imallcr  and  limplcr  shapes  of  wood  u»cd  in  every 
household.  But  one  day  a  shipload  of  these  shapes  made  in  an- 
other land  arrived  at  an  English  port  and  were  offered  to  the 
builder  at  a  hjwcr  price,  freight  included,  than  they  cost  when 
made  in  his  own  shop.  He  bought  the  cargo  and  discharged  the 
boys.  This  is  hut  one  example  in  one  line  of  industry.  It  could 
be  multiplied. 

It  would  he  ungracious  for  a  citizen  of  another  country,  even 
so  closely  allied  as  is  the  United  States,  to  point  out  the  mal-ad- 
juslments  in  the  internal  affairs  of  England,  were  they  also  not 
known  of  all  men.  The  aristocratic  and  landed  interest  may  not 
be  so  much  of  a  burden  as  in  previous  generations,  but  the  mili- 
tary establishment  weighs  more  heavily;  the  shortsightedness 
of  trade  unions  has  forced  up  wages  and  levelled  down  the  arti- 
san's output ;  the  clinging  of  business  men  to  oldtime  methods, 
comfortable  and  satisfying  as  they  are  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  good  prices  for  good  things,  has  enabled  their  more  adapt- 
able competitors  of  other  nations  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  the 
masses  of  people  of  various  lands.  In  the  United  States  the  best 
brains  and  energy  have  gone  into  the  fields  of  transportation  and 
industry  and  the  courses  of  the  universities  and  colleges  have  been 
modified  in  order  to  qualify  for  entering  upon  such  careers.  In 
England  the  tradition  that  young  men  attending  the  universities 
should  receive  the  education  that  was  originally  intended  to  train 
candidates  for  the  clergy  has  continued  with  little  diminution  un- 
til within  recent  years  and  the  graduates  still  flock  to  public  life 
and  the  professions.  An  offset  to  this  which  is  just  beginning 
to  be  felt  is  the  scientific  and  industrial  training  given  by  the 
universities  at  Birmingham  and  other  places  in  the  interior. 

In  the  survey  of  those  factors  of  English  life  which  enter  into 
industry  and  commerce  and  which  need  a  better  adaptation  of 
means  to  end,  if  that  industry  and  commerce  shall  continue  to 
buttress  England's  claim  to  a  foremost  rank  among  the  nations, 
there  is  no  need  for  wonder  that  her  interior  transportation 
agencies  have  met  with  critical  consideration. 

To  the  casual  observer,  familiar  with  American  methods,  it 
would  seem  that  distribution  by  rail  in  trucks  of  eight  and  ten 
tons  must  necessarily  be  lacking  in  economy,  especially  when 
very  many  trains  are  run  each  composed  of  cars  below  the 
drawing  power  of  the  engine.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
small  area  of  the  country,  its  excess  of  imports  and  its  long 
coastline  should  have  made  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  railways 
and  the  merchants  to  fall  into  this  retail  system  of  distribu- 
bution,  but  that  it  conduces  to  economy  of  manufacture  would 
seem  open  to  question,  as  well  as  that  the  system  has  been  car- 
ried too  far  in  certam  lines  of  commercial  distribution  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

These  doubts  do  not  need  to  rest  as  impressions  of  a  casual 
observer,  for  they  have  been  expressed  by  George  Paish,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Statist,  who  for  many  years  has  given  close  at- 
tention to  the  minutiae  of  railway  management  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States.  In  a  book  entitled  "The  British  Rail- 
way Position,"  published  by  the  Statist  in  1902,  and  consisting 
in  the  main  of  articles  published  in  that  paper  during  that  and 
the  previous  year,  Mr.  Paish  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
methods  of  conducting  transportation  on  the  American  and  the 
English  railways  that  is  distinctly  unfavorable  to  the  latter.  The 
comparisons  of  England  and  American  passenger  and  freight  re- 
ceipts used  in  the  preceding  pages  have  been  taken  from  this  book 
as  well  as  the  quoted  passage  in  regard  to  the  impairment  of 
England's  progress  in  industry. 

While  making  full  allowance  for  the  different  conditions  under 
which  the  traffic  of  the  two  countries  is  moved,  Mr.  Paish  argues 
that  the  English  railway  managers  have  been  wasteful  in  their 
methods.  From  such  published  data  as  were  available  he  makes 
the  following  deductions:  The  passenger  mileage  of  the  foremost 
railway  of  England  increased  73  per  cent,  from  1880  to  1900,  and 
the  increase  in  train  mileage  was  nearly  60  per  cent.  There  was 
an  increase  of  but  four  passengers  per  train  notwithstanding  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  total  passenger  traffic.    The  increase 
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in  the  total  ton  mileage  for  the  twenty  years  was  29.8  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  in  the  freight  train  mileage  was  24.1  per  cent., 
the  average  train  load  increasing  but  three  tons  in  the  twenty 
years,  while  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  fell  off  one-five-hundredth 
of  a  cent.  This  increase  in  mideage  means  that  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing a  ton  of  goods  on  the  principal  English  railway  increased 
24  per  cent,  in  twenty  years,  while  on  a  leading  American  rail- 
way it  was  reduced  23  per  cent.  On  the  American  railway  the 
net  earnings  per  ton  per  mile  decreased  52.9  per  cent.,  while  on 
the  English  railway  they  decreased  but  20.9  per  cent.  Yet  the 
receipts  per  freight  train  mile  of  the  American  railway  in 
1900  were  $2.60,  while  those  of  the  English  railway  were  but 
$1.62,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  the  average  freight  rate  of 
the  English  railway  was  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  American.  The  American  railway  reduced  its 
•cost  of  carrying  a  passenger  by  13  per  cent.,  while  the  English 
railway  increased  its  cost  by  ll'/>  per  cent.  The  receipts  per 
passenger  train  mile  were  $1.31,  while  those  of  the  English  rail- 
way were  $1.08.  On  the  cost  of  carrying  a  passenger  one  mile 
in  1880  the  English  railway  had  an  advantage  of  42.7  per  cent., 
but  in  1900  the  difference  in  its  favor  was  only  26.7  per  cent... 
notwithstanding  that  the  density  of  its  traffic  was  128.1  per  cent, 
greater. 

These  figures  in  the  case  of  the  English  railway,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  not  the  definite  outcome  of  exact  statistics,  but 
deductions  from  available  data  and  they  are  not  without  chal- 
lenge by  English  railway  authorities.  Inasmuch  as  the  showing 
of  no  other  English  railway  would  be  as  favorable  as  that  of 
its  foremost  line,  these  deductions  if  correct  incontestably  prove 
that  the  criticism  of  English  operating  methods  as  wasteful  has 
large  foundation.  The  remedy  evidently  is  to  increase  the  load 
per  train,  whether  of  passenger  or  freight.  In  the  way  of  this 
achievement  are  many  difficulties.  The  railways  own  but  about 
55  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  freight  cars  and  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  induce  private  owners  to  substitute  larger  cars  for 
those  which  they  can  control.  The  use  of  larger  cars  will  neces- 
sit.'tte  the  enlargement  of  scales,  turntables,  loading  and  unload- 
ing appliances  and  other  structures  that  have  been  built  in 
adaptation  to  the  smaller  cars.  It  will  undoubtedly,  however,  he 
to  thf  advantage  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  traders  to  assist 
the  railways  in  moving  larger  train  loads.  In  this  way  can  be 
attained  the  economy  of  operation  which  will  make  possible  that 
reduction  in  rates  which  will  contribute  to  a  diminution  in  the 
cost  of  production  which  would  seem  to  be  the  sine  qua  tion  of 
English  industrial  existence. 

That  the  English  railways  have  been  very  defective  in  prepar- 
ing statistics  of  operation  necessary  for  the  information  of  the 
managers  in  guiding  their  operations  has  been  called  to  atten- 
tion throughout  many  years.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in 
this  respect  the  railways  may  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
if  they  accept  and  take  action  along  the  lines  of  a  very  com- 
plete report  embodying  the  forms  desirable  for  the  provision  of 
necessary  data  for  future  information  which  has  just  been  made 
by  a  committee  on  stati.'itics  composed  of  representatives  of  both 
the  railways  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  in  recent  years  many  of  the  railways 
have  proceeded  vigorously  toward  increasing  their  train  load 
and  the  attainment  of  economy  of  operation  in  other  directions. 
As  a  result  the  average  receipts  per  freight  train  mile  have  in- 
creased year  by  year  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years.  Many  cars 
of  fifteen  and  twenty  tons  and  some  of  thirty  tons  capacity  have 
been  placed  in  service.  The  railway  managers  say  that  except 
for  the  carriage  of  coal,  brick,  stone  and  similar  material  it  is 
not  economical  to  use  a  car  of  more  than  fifteen  tons  capacity. 
This  is  beause  large  shipments  of  merchandise  are  seldom  of- 
fered from  one  place  of  consignment  to  one  place  of  destination, 
th.it  the  demand  for  speedy  transportation  forbids  the  holding 
of  ( ars  and  trains  for  full  loads  of  such  general  merchandise,  and 
that  moreover  as  trains  move  with  trucks  consigned  to  a  num- 
ber of  different  stations  it  is  more  economical  to  load  a  truck 


light  for  a  particular  station  that  it  may  be  quickly  detached  from 
the  train  at  that  station  than  it  would  be  to  put  the  consignments 
for  two  or  more  stations  in  the  same  truck  and  hold  the  entire 
tram  at  the  various  stations  for  the  unloading  of  the  particular 
consignments  destined  to  each.  It  will  be  perceived  that  these 
considerations  have  their  root  in  the  existent  system  of  commer- 
cial distribution,  the  traders  preferring  to  pay  the  present  high 
rates  for  the  quick  movement  of  small  shipments  than  to  obtain 
larger  quantities,  which  would  necessitate  the  use  of  larger  capital 
and  the  increase  of  their  storage  facilities.  Another  difficulty  of 
the  railways  in  the  way  of  increasing  their  train  loads  and  de- 
creasing speed  is  the  growing  competition  in  carrying  small 
freight  of  the  electric  lines  and  motor  car  lines. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  condition 
has  led  in  England  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  interior  water- 
ways, to  a  belief  expressed  by  many  that  were  the  canals  and 
navigations  improved  England's  handicap  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  would  be  diminished. 

In  3906  was  appointed  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and 
Waterways,  composed  of  a  number  of  able  men,  with  Lord  Shut- 
tleworth  as  chairman.  This  commission  at  once  set  about  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  waterways,  not  only 
of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Their  reports  published  at  this  writing,  containing  the 
evidence  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  witnesses,  statistics  as  to  the 
length,  capacity,  traffic  and  earnings  of  the  waterways  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  a  number  of  maps  and  the  reports  of  the 
assistant  commissioner  who  conducted  the  investigation  of  the 
waterways  of  Belgium,  France  and  Germany,  are  comprised  in 
six  large  volumes,  aggregating  nearly  3,000  pages. 

Ihey  set  forth  that  in  England  and  Wales  are  4,053  miles  of 
canals  and  navigations.  Of  these  965  miles  belong  to  railways, 
219  miles  are  controlled  by  railways,  while  2,869  miles  are  in- 
dependent. The  traffic  returns  show  that  during  1905  the  rail- 
way owned  and  controlled  canals  carried  12,645,030  tons,  and 
the  independent  canals  exclusive  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
19,695.234  tons,  the  independent  canals  having  gained  a  half  mil- 
lion tons  and  the  railway  canals  having  lost  two  million  tons 
since  1898.  The  average  haul  as  far  as  calculable  was  about  17.5 
miles,  and  upon  the  waterways  for  which  exact  figures  were  ob- 
tainable coal  constituted  45  per  cent  of  the  tonnage.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  railway  canals  was  $3,217,615,  the  net,  revenue 
$641,525;  the  gross  revenue  of  the  independent  canals  was  $7,- 
93-'J,480,  the  net  revenue  $1,682,125.  The  capital  expended  on 
the  English  canals  and  navigations  is  reported  as  $150,000,000,  an 
average  of  $37,000  per  mile. 

Of  the  32,340,264  tons  carried  by  the  interior  waterways  of 
England  and  Wales  during  1905,  21,042,049  tons  were  carried  on 
ten  waterways  comprising  984  of  the  total  4,053  miles,  and  the 
larger  part  of  this  tonnage  was  carried  over  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  these  waterways.  About  1,400,000  tons  were  borne  by 
the  Thames  Navigation  and  1,'.XX),000  tons  by  the  Regents  Canal, 
both  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  City 
of  London,  but  neither  of  which  can  be  considered  as  profitable, 
the  working  expenditure  of  the  Thames  Navigation  for  1905  hav- 
ing exceeded  the  revenue  by  over  $30,000,  while  the  revenue  of 
the  Regents  Canal  &  Dock  Company,  which  sustains  a  capital 
of  nearly  $9,000,000,  exceeded  the  working  expenditure  by  but 
$315,0(X),  over  one-third  of  the  revenue  being  derived  from  the 
docks.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  sustains  a  capital  of 
over  $10,000,000,  carried  1,800,000  tons,  yielding  an  excess  of 
revenue  over  working  expenditures  of  about  $305,000.  The  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  sustains  a  capital  of  almost  $9,000,000, 
carried  nearly  2„'>00.000  tons,  yielding  an  excess  of  revenue  over 
working  expenditure  of  about  $190,000.  The  Aire  &  Calder 
Navigation,  which  sustains  a  capital  of  a  little  over  $15,000,000, 
carried  2,800,000  tons,  which  yielded  an  excess  of  revenue  above 
working  expenditure  of  over  S.'iOO.OOO.  The  Weaver  Navigation, 
with  a  capital  of  over  $6,700,000.  carried  over  1.000.(XX)  tons,  yield- 
ing an  excess  of  revenue  above  working  expenditure  of  about 
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:f;|l,(X)0  I  lir  I'.iiniiiiKli.iiii  ('.iii.il,  to  wliii'li  the  l.niiiloii  \  N'.irtli 
western  Unilway  m.ikcs  nn  nnnual  nppropriation  under  the  tcrmx 
of  its  Ki'aranti'c,  carncMj  over  7,S0(),IKK)  tons.  'I'lio  canals  arc 
prnctically  tlie  same  in  rxtcnt  as  at  tiic  beginning  of  the  railway 
era  and  for  the  most  part  equipped  as  then  with  small  boats 
towed  by  horses.  The  trafllc  of  many  of  ihem  has  so  fallen  off 
that  they  are  cumbered  by  debris,  k^owii  with  weeds,  and  in 
various  stages  of  decay. 

Of  the  ni'ist  prolitablc  of  the  naviKations  is  the  independent 
Aire  &  Calder  witlt  main  line  extending  about  20  miles  from 
Leeds  thiouKli  prolillc  coal  fields  to  Goole  on  the  1  lumber,  which 
is  improved  from  that  point  to  wliere  the  river  becoiiv.-s  an  es- 
tuary of  the  North  Sea.  This  navigation  carries  coal  in  large 
(piantilies  to  tioole,  where  it  is  loaded  in  vessels  that  take  it  to 
difTerent  ports  of  England  as  well  as  to  other  countries.  This 
coal  is  loaded  at  the  mines  in  receptacles  termed  compartments, 
which  arc  hauled  to  the  mine  mouths  on  trolleys,  and  thence 
likewise,  when  fdled,  to  the  navigation,  where  they  float  off  the 
trolley  into  the  water.  Tlien  they  are  hauled  into  line,  a  number, 
sometimes  as  many  as  thirty,  forming  practically  one  barge,  which 
is  drawn  by  a  tug  to  Goole,  no  unloading  and  reloading  being 
necessary  between  the  mine  mouth  and  that  port.  This  arrange- 
ment is  here  practicable  because  of  the  easy  approach  from  the 
mine  to  the  navigation,  the  very  gradual  slope  of  the  naviga- 
tion to  the  not  far  distant  port,  the  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
and  the  few  locks,  the  hauling  of  large  quantities  at  one  time 
therefore  being  practicable.  Even  with  these  great  natural  ad- 
vantages in  favor  of  the  waterway,  the  railways  carry  just  about 
as  much  coal  as  the  canal  from  the  mines  to  Goole,  and  the  rail- 
ways carry  all  of  the  coal  from  these  mines  that  goes  to  the 
farther  port  of  Hull.  The  navigation  and  the  railway  also  com- 
pete for  grain  and  other  commodities,  that  move  from  the  seaport 
towards  Leeds,  under  a  rate  adjustment  wjiich  allows  the  canal 
a  slight  advantage  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  railway  and  the  canal. 

The  returns  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  do  not  in- 
clude the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  This  was  built  to  enhance  the 
prosperity  of  Manchester,  which  her  citizens  believed  to  be  wan- 
ing. The  capital  subscriptions  came  mainly  from  them,  even  hum- 
ble wage  earners,  carried  away  by  the  furore  attending  the 
launching  of  the  project,  investing  their  small  savings.  The  canal 
has  never  paid  a  dividend,  but  has  brought  industries  to  its  banks, 
business  to  Manchester  and  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  land  in 
its  vicinity. 

The  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  the  commission  ex- 
pressed widely  different  opinions.  The  proprietors  of  and  the 
carriers  over  the  independent  canals  are  practically  a  unit  in 
favor  of  their  resuscitation,  urging  that  the  railway  canals  be 
taken  from  under  the  railway  owiUTship  and  control,  which  they 
claim  has  strangled  their  traffic.  The  general  proposition  seems 
to  be  that  the  unification  of  the  interior  waterway  system  should 
be  brought  about  by  the  government,  that  it  should  furnish  the 
requisite  capital  and  perform  the  necessary  work.  A  few  of  the 
witnesses,  however,  were  of  the  opinion  that  separate  trusts 
should  be  formed  for  the  administration  of  the  canals  of  each 
district.  There  was  no  one  to  venture  the  opinion  that  the  re- 
quired capital  could  be  obtained  by  private  subscription  and  but 
few  thought  that  municipal  or  other  local  governments  would 
make  any  considerable  subscription. 

The  managers  of  the  railways  were  a  unit  in  saying  that  the 
■interior  waterways  could  never  be  made  profitable  in  competition 
with  the  railways;  that  such  canals  as  the  railways  controlled  had 
not  been  sought  by  them,  but  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  the 
canal  proprietors  at  the  time  their  charters  were  obtained ;  that 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  their  taking  over  they  had 
been  maintained  in  good  condition;  that  instead  of  strangling 
their  traffic  the  railways  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  them 
carry  enough  traffic  to  make  them  remunerative  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  operate  them  mainly  at  a  loss;  that  furthermore 
the  railways  would  be  very  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  canals  and 


the  .'ittciidant  burdens  and  would  welcome  any  reasonable  prop- 
iisition  to  that  end. 

Hut  few  of  the  wilncsbes  were  of  the  opinion  that  even  a 
resuscitated  waterway  system  wouhl  be  of  any  particular  bene- 
fit to  agriculture,  the  farmers  desiring  more  speedy  trans|Kjrta- 
tion;  and  that  moreover  they  would  not  be  able  to  furnish  traf- 
fic in  sulTicient  quantities  to  give  the  barges  adequate  loads.  It 
was  also  generally  stated  that  a  waterway  system  would  be  of 
little  use  in  the  distribution  of  the  merchandise  which  is  so 
rapidly  conveyed  by  the  railways. 

It  was  generally  agreed,  even  by  those  who  favored  the  uni- 
fication of  the  interior  waterway  system,  that  it  could  not  be 
made  profitable  except  by  the  use  of  barges  with  a  capacity  far 
greater  than  tli.ise  at  pre-.(iit  in  use,  which  do  not  carry  on  the 
average  more  than  2.S  or  .SO,  or  with  exceptions  on  one  or  two 
waterways,  not  more  than  1(X)  tons;  and  that  therefore  the  canals 
and  navigations  would  have  to  be  made  uniform,  which  in  most 
cases  would  mean  a  considerably  increased  depth,  and  that  locks 
and  other  structures  would  have  to  be  reconstructed  to  permit 
the  passage  of  larger  boats,  which  as  a  rule  would  have  to  be 
propelled  by  ttoani  instead  of  by  horsepower  as  at  present.  In 
opposition  to  this  it  was  pointed  out  that  large  barges  would  not 
be  profitable  unless  they  were  fully  loaded  and  that  the  waiting 
for  a  full  load  would  usually  entail  a  loss  of  time  that  would 
handicap  them  in  competition  with  the  railway.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  even  were  it  attempted  to  improve  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  in  order  that  it  might  supply  London  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  coal,  this  coal  would  still  have  to  be  conveyed  by 
rail  from  the  mine  mouths,  which  are  at  greatly  diflering  levels, 
to  the  canal  and  that  it  would  need  to  be  redistributed  from  the 
canal  to  the  coal  depots  in  London,  whereas  the  railways  now 
carry  coal  directly  from  the  mine  mouths  to  the  depots.  This 
lack  of  susceptibility  to  the  ramifications  necessary  to  reach 
numerous  and  widely  distributed  places  of  destination  is  ad- 
vanced as  one  of  the  principal  arguments  against  any  attempt 
at  the  extended  improvement  of  the  canals.  It  is  also  pointed 
out  that  in  any  event  navigation  would  be  very  slow  because  of 
the  numerous  locks,  which  on  many  of  the  canals  average  more 
than  one  to  a  mile;  'that  while  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  keep 
the  canals  that  traverse  the  watersheds  adequately  supplied  with 
water,  this  difficulty  would  be  greatly  enhanced  were  the  required 
quantity  of  water  radically  increased,  and  that  the  impairment 
of  operation  due  to  frost  in  the  winter  and  drought  in  the  sum- 
mer would  not  be  overcome. 

Those  favoring  the  resuscitation  of  the  waterways  admit 
that  a  great  number  of  the  canals  are  not  worth  improving,  that 
any  possible  traffic  that  might  come  to  them  would  not  justify 
the  expenditure.  Plans  were  presented  for  a  through  system 
of  waterways  between  London,  Birmingham  and  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Birmingham  and  Hull.  These  plans  differ  in  the  pro- 
visions as  to  depth  and  width  of  the  channels  and  locks  and 
capacity  of  the  boats  that  are  to  be  transported.  The  estimates 
have  been  variously  attacked  and  the  conclusions  challenged. 

Those  opposed  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  waterways  contend 
that  if  the  scheme  were  practicable,  private  subscriptions  could 
readily  be  obtained  to  any  necessary  amount,  and  that  it  would 
be  unfair  for  the  government  to  appropriate  money  derived  from 
the  taxpayers  as  a  whole  for  a  purpose  that  would  benefit  but 
parts  and  not  all  of  the  country.  It  is  furthermore  contended 
that  it  is  manifestly  unjust  for  the  government,  which  has  chart- 
ered railways  that  have  been  constructed  and  are  maintained  by 
private  capital,  to  invest  public  funds  in  channels  that  would  enter 
into  competition  with  the  railways,  that  this  policy  would  be 
confiscation,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  government  would 
be  obliged  to  take  over  the  railways  themselves. 


The  .\rgentine  Executive  has  approved  the  contract  entered 
into  with  Messrs  Domingo  Salva  &  Co.  for  the  construction  of 
a  railway  line  from  Rosario  to  Mendoza  and  a  port  in  San 
Lorenzo. 


(S^n^ral  N^tii0  J§>^xrtton* 


At  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  December  26,  A.  Hoxsey,  in  a  Wright 
biplane  rose  to  a  height  of  11,474  ft.  He  found  the  atmosphere 
very  cold. 

On  the  evening  of  December  22,  about  7  o'clock,  an  express 
train  of  the  Southern  Pacific  was  robbed  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  El  Paso,  Texas.  The  robber  had  boarded  the  observation 
car  at  the  station,  and  he  compelled  the  porter  to  walk  ahead 
of  him  through  the  car.  After  getting  about  $100,  he  commanded 
a  brakeman  to  stop  the  train,  and  he  got  off  and  escaped. 

A  lone  robber  went  through  Missouri  Pacific  train  112  between 
Leavenworth  and  Kansas  City  on  Christmas  day,  and  at  the 
point  of  a  revolver  held  up  the  passengers,  getting  several  watches 
and  a  good  deal  of  money.  He  shot  Captain  H.  L.  Newbold,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  because  the  latter  did  not  put  up  his 
hands  quickly  enough,  and  knocked  down  one  of  the  passengers 
who  got  up  from  his  seat  as  if  to  resist  him. 

There  is  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  figures  of  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  and  H.  G.  Askew,  statistician  for  the  Texas 
lines,  regarding  the  results  of  operation  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  commission  estimates  the  net  income  of  the  roads  for  the 
year  at  6  per  cent.  Mr.  Askew  figures  that  the  total  sum  avail- 
able for  betterments,  additions  and  dividends  in  the  fiscal  year 
1910  was  but  39/100  of  1  per  cent,  on  this  value  for  taxation. 

It  is  reported  in  Austin,  Texas,  that  the  law  which  was  passed 
by  the  last  legislature,  directed  specially  against  the  International 
&  Great  Northern,  is  likely  to  be  repealed.  The  effect  of  this 
law  was  to  require  the  payment  of  all  unsecured  claims  that 
were  created  during  the  receivership.  Senator  Hudspeth,  of  El 
Paso,  proposes  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  piece  of  legislation  has  greatly  retarded  rail- 
way construction  in  Texas.  The  demand  for  repeal  comes  chiefly 
from  the  people  of  the  Western  and  Southern  portions  of  the 
State.  It  is  understood  that  Governor-elect  0.  B.  Colquitt  is  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  repealing  measure. 


Interesting  Collection  of  Old  Railway  Passes. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  received  a  letter  from  B.  S. 
Young,  a  son  of  Joseph  A.  Young,  and  a  grandson  of  Brigham 
Young,  formerly  president  of  the  Mormon  church,  offering  for 
sale  a  very  interesting  collection  of  58  railway  passes,  issued  in 
1871,  to  his  father,  Joseph  A.  Young,  then  president  and  general 
superintendent  of  the  Utah  Central  Railway,  now  a  part  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line. 

The  passes,  which  were  for  transportation  over  railways  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  were  signed  by  and  bear  the 
autographs  of  many  railway  officers  then  occupying  operating 
positions,  who  subsequently  rose  to  the  highest  offices.  For 
instance,  the  pass  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  signed 
by  A.  J.  Cassatt,  general  superintendent ;  that  from  the  Peoria 
&  Rock  Island  by  R.  R.  Cable,  superintendent ;  that  from  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri  River  by  C.  E.  Perkins,  general  super- 
intendent; that  from  the  Illinois  Central  and  Leased  Lines  by 
Marvin  Hughitt,  genera!  superintendent;  that  from  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  by  Hugh  Riddle,  general  superintendent; 
that  from  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  by  George  H.  Nettleton, 
general  superintendent ;  that  from  the  Chicago  &  Southwestern 
by  James  N.  Burnes,  president.  Mr.  Burnes'  name  is  not  so 
familiar  to  railway  men  as  the  other  names  mentioned,  all  of 
which  are  those  of  men  who  subsequently  became  presidents  of 
great  railways.  Mr.  Burnes,  however,  subsequently  became  a  very 
wealthy  man  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  represented  his  district 
in  Congress  for  many  years,  during  which  he  attained  great 
political  prominence.  A  complete  list  of  the  passes  with  the 
names  of  the  men  who  signed  them  is  as  follews: 

Pennsylvania  Railway,  No.  1311.  Signed  by  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
general   superintendent. 

Wilmington  &  Reading  Railroad,  No.  651.  Signed  by  Hugh 
E.  Steele,  president. 

Denver,  Pacific  Railway,  No.  377.  Signed  by  C.  W.  Fisher, 
superintendent. 


Peoria,  Pekin  &  Jacksonville  Railway  Company,  Xo.  (None). 
Ed.'  Hudson,   superintendent. 

Chicago  &  Illinois  Southern  Railroad,  Xo.  2S.  J.  B.  Ayer, 
general   superintendent. 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Minnesota  Railway,  No.  702. 
Geo.   Green,  president. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  No.  326.  T.  E.  Sickels,  chief  engineer 
and  superintendent. 

Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  BlutYs  Railroad,  Xo.  1279. 
A.  S.  Hopkins,  general  superintendent. 

Boston  &  Providence  Railroad,  Xo.  412.  A.  A.  Folsom, 
superintendent. 

Kentucky  Central   Railroad.    George  H.   Pendleton,  president. 

Peoria  &  Rock  Island  Railway,  Xo.  584.  R.  R.  Cable, 
superintendent. 

Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson  Railroad,  Xo.  775.  Robert 
Colwell,  manager. 

Worcester  &  Nashua  Railroad.    C.  S.  Turner,  superintendent. 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Warsaw  Railway,  Xo.  1306.  \\'.  H.  Cruger, 
vice-president  and  general  superintendent. 

Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railway,  Xo.  11.  C.  E.  Perkins, 
general   superintendent. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  Leased  Lines,  Xo.  6.  M. 
Hughitt,    general    superintendent. 

Hastings  &  Dakota  Railway.    W.  G.  Le  Duo,  vice-president. 

Sheboygan  &  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad,  Xo.  446.  T.  F.  Stone, 
superintendent. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  Xo.  969.  Hugh 
Riddle,  general  superintendent. 

Middleburgh  &  Schoharie  Railroad.  P.  S.  Danforth,  super- 
intendent. 

Omaha  &  Southwestern  Railroad.  I.  F.  Young,  assistant 
superintendent. 

Alton  &  St.  Louis  Packet  Company,  Xo.  156.  Richard  Holmes, 
secretary. 

Brunswick  &  Albany  Railroad  Co.,  Xo.  303.   (?),  president. 

St.  Louis,  Belleville  &  Southern  Omaha  Railway,  No.  8.  W. 
G.   Broughton,  general  superintendent. 

Midland  Pacific  Railway,  Neb.,  Xo.  335.  J.  X.  Converse, 
general  superintendent. 

Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith  Railroad,  Xo.  653.  D.  W.  C. 
Brown,  general   superintendent. 

Michigan  Central  Railroad,  No.  2.  H.  E.  Sanger,  general 
superintendent. 

Peninsular  Railway,  No.  382.     L.  D.  Dibble,  president. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway.  G.  H.  Devereaux, 
general    manager. 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.    W.  Mendes.  superintendent. 

Great  Western  Railway,  of  Canada.  ^^■.  H.  Xevins,  ( ?) 
superintendent. 

Union  Pacific  Transfer  Co.,  No.  282.  H.  C.  Xutt,  superin- 
tendent. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  Xo.  1146.  Robert 
Harris,   general   superintendent. 

St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City  Railway,  No.  1382.  E.  F.  Drake, 
president. 

Kansas  City  Packet  Company  Steamers,  Xc.  592.  E.  W. 
Gould,  president. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway.     John   .Mma,  Jr.,  vice-president. 

Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Neb.  Thos.  Doane, 
chief  engineer  and  superintendent. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  No.  0643.  Jno.  C.  Gault, 
general  superintendent. 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railway,  Xo.  711.  J.  W. 
McCullough;  general  manager. 

Florida  Railroad,  No.  743.  W.  N.  Hood,  general  superin- 
tendent. 

Colorado  Central  Railway,  No.  140.  J.  B.  Shepherd,  super- 
intendent. 

N.  Y.  &  Oswego  Midland  Railroad  Company,  No.  713.  W. 
P.  McKinley,  superintendent. 

Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railroad,  No.  1182.  L.  P.  Grant, 
superintendent. 

Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad.    Wm.  H.  Gatzman,  president. 

Rutland,    Vermont    Valley    &    Montreal    &    Plattsburgh    Rail- 
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ruads  and  liiirlingtuii  Stcaintxtat  Company,  No.  .     Geo.  A. 

Merrill,  Keiicral  siipcriiitciulcnt. 

AllcKlii-ny  Valley  Railroad.  J.  J.  Lawrence,  gciier.il  super- 
intendent. 

Omaha  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  No.  110.  J.  E.  Hoyd, 
president. 

Mineral  Point  Railroad,  No.  014.  Geo.  N.  Cobb,  superin- 
tendent. 

Kan.sas  Pacific  Railway,  No.  1240.  A.  Anderson,  general 
superintendent. 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  Line.  No.  1930.  Geo.  II. 
Nettleton,   general   superintendent. 

Lhiiago  &  Southwestern  Railway,  No.  423.  James  N.  Hurnes, 
presiilent. 

Passenger  Transfer  Company.    Geo.  W.  Homan,  Jr. 

St.  Louis  &  Omaha  Packet  Company.    D.  II.  Silver,  president. 

N.  Y.,  Providence  &  Boston  Railroad  Company.  A.  S. 
Mathews,  superintendent. 

Philadelphia  &  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  No.  984.  J.  F. 
Wood,   president   and   superintendent. 

Sioux  City  &  Pacific  Railroad.  W.  VV.  Walker,  superin- 
tendent. 

Memphis  &  St.  Louis  Packet  Company,  No.  387.  John  A. 
Scuddcr,  president. 

Pitholc  Valley  Railway,  No.  467.    J.  T.  Blair,  superintendent. 

Mr.  Young's  address  is  163  Central  street,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  he  would  like  to  sell  the  entire  collection  of  passes. 

Western    Locomotive    Engineers'   Pay   Increase. 

The  controversy  concerning  wages  between  the  locomotive  en- 
gineers and  the  managers  of  61  railways  covering  a  territory 
west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Ft.  William,  Ont.,  to  New  Orleans,  La., 
which  has  been  pending  at  Chicago  since  September  26,  was 
ended  by  an  agreement  reached  on  December  24  through  media- 
tion under  the  Erdman  act  by  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Neill.  The  engineers  were  granted  increases  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  10.1  per  cent.,  effective  on  the  date  men- 
tioned.    This  will  amount  to  about  $4,000,000  a  year. 

The  engineers  on  November  7  declined  an  oflfer  made  by  the 
committee  of  railway  managers,  of  which  W.  B.  Scott  was  chair- 
man, of  increases  amounting  appro.ximately  to  9.5  per  cent.  This 
oflfer  would  have  been  increased  to  10  per  cent,  if  certain  rules 
demanded  by  the  employees,  which  would  have  been  burdensome 
to  the  railways,  had  been  eliminated  from  the  employees'  propo- 
sition. These  rules,  except  the  one  concerning  motor  cars,  hav- 
ing finally  been  withdrawn,  it  would  appear  that  the  men  gained 
little  or  nothing  by  the  alleged  strike  vote,  which  was  taken, 
apparently,  with  the  idea  that  if  threatened  with  a  strike  the  rail- 
way managers  would  accede  to  the  demands  made  on  them.  On 
the  contrary,  feeling  that  they  had  met  the  situation  in  a  fair 
and  reasonable  way,  and  that  increases  beyond  those  oflfered  were 
not  warranted,  the  managers  refused  to  go  further  except  to 
enlist  the  good  offices  of  Messrs.  Knapp  and  Neill,  which  was 
done  on  December  IS. 

Dr.  Neill  reached  Chicago  December  17,  and  held  many  con- 
ferences with  both  sides,  covering  a  period  of  eight  days,  during 
which  each  made  concessions.  As  has  heretofore  been  noted  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  the  three  principal  points  in  the  con- 
troversy related  to  wages  for  operating  Mallet  engines,  pay  for 
preparatory  time  and  extension  of  the  "jurisdiction"  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  over  motor  cars.  The 
employees  also  asked  larger  general  advances  in  pay  than  those 
offered  by  the  railways.  With  regard  to  wages  on  Mallet  engines, 
the  proposition  made  by  the  railways  on  November  7  provided 
for  a  differential  of  75  cents  a  day  for  runners  of  Mallet  engines. 
In  the  settlement  finally  reached  Mallets  weighing  275,000  lbs. 
or  less  on  drivers  will  have  a  differential  of  75  cents  a  day,  and 
those  above  275,000  lbs.  $1  a  day.  The  demand  of  the  men  for 
payment  for  preparatory  time  was  withdrawn.  The  motor  car 
rule  asked  by  the  employees  was  agreed  to.  The  agreement  is 
discussed  editorially  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  following  is 
the  memorandum  of  agreement: 

CHICAGO    AGREEMENT    WITH    ENGINEMEN. 

Following  is  the  substance  of  the  wages  agreement  reached 
at  Chicago,  December  24,  after  long  negotiations,  between  the 
general  managers'  committee  and  the  ofl&cers  of  the  Brotherhood 
of   Locomotive    Engineers.     The   general    managers'    committee 


represented  62  roadit,  nearly  all  of  the  largest  roadt  west  of 
Chicago— though  wc  do  not  sec  in  the  li»t  the  Denver  &  Rio 
(jrandc,  the  VXcstcrn   Pacific. 


Re<juesl.—lic(iuc*t  a  IS  per  cent,  increase  over  present  rates 
in  passenger,  suburban  .ind   frciKht    service. 

(Except  simple  cuKines  with  cylinders  24  in.  or  over  in 
diameter,  cumpound  engines,  weighing  20fJ,(XXJ  lbs.  or  over  on 
drivers,  and  Mallet  typc.J 

On  simple  engines  having  cylinders  24  in.  or  over  in  diameter 
and  compoun<l  engines  (except  Mallet  type  engines;  weighing 
2(W,0(XJ  lbs.  or  more  on  drivers,  the  rate  in  all  classes  of  service 
shall  be  $6.50  per  100  miles  or  less,  10  hours  or  less;  overtime 
pro  rata. 

On  Mallet  type  the  rate  in  all  classes  of  service  shall  be  double 
the  maximum  rate  of  the  heaviest  power  having  cylinders  less 
than  24  in.  in  diameter,  and  on  compound  engines  weighing  less 
than  200,0(X)  lbs.  on  drivers. 

On  local  and  way  freight  service  the  rate  shall  be  50  cents  per 
100  miles  or  less,  10  hours  or  less,  in  addition  to  the  rates  pro- 
vided for  in  this  article. 

Freight  rate  provided  for  in  this  article  shall  apply  to  pusher, 
helper,  work  train,  wreck,  snow  plow,  transfer  and  mixed  train 
service. 

Agreement. —  (a)  For  engineers  in  passenger  service  an  in- 
crease of  40  cents  per  100  miles  or  less,  and  for  engineers  in 
suburban  passenger  service  an  increase  of  40  cents  per  day;  no 
change  to  be  made  in  present  basis  of  paying  for  a  day's  work. 

(b)  For  engineers  in  freight  service  an  increase  of  40  cents 
per  100  miles  or  less,  10  hours  or  less.  (Except  on  engines  weigh- 
ing 215,000  lbs.  and  over  on  drivers,  and  on  engines  of  the  Mallet 
type). 

(c)  For  engineers  in  through  freight  or  passenger  service  on 
engines  (other  than  Mallet  type)  weighing  215,000  lbs.  and  over 
on  drivers  a  differential  of  25  cents  per  day  higher  than  the  next 
highest  rate  in  the  same  class  of  service  on  each  particular  road. 

(d)  For  engineers  in  all  classes  of  service  on  Mallet  type 
engines  weighing  275,000  lbs.  or  less  on  drivers  a  differential  of 
75  cents  per  day  higher  than  the  highest  rate  paid  on  other 
classes  of  engines  weighing  less  than  215,000  lbs.  on  drivers; 
and  for  engineers  on  Mallet  type  engines  weighing  over  275,000 
lbs.  on  drivers  a  differential  of  $1  per  day  over  the  highest  rate 
paid  on  other  types  of  engines  weighing  less  than  215,(XK)  lbs. 
on  drivers  in  the  same  class  of  service  on  each  particular  road. 

(e)  For  engineers  in  local  or  way  freight  service  a  differential 
of  25  cents  per  day  over  rates  paid  on  same  class  of  engines  in 
through  freight  service.  This  not  to  apply  on  roads  paying 
engineers  on  basis  of  12^  miles  per  hour.  Where  a  greater 
differential  now  prevails,  same   shall  be  maintained. 

(f)  For  engineers  in  pusher,  helper,  wreck,  work  train,  snow 
plow  and  mixed  train  service  an  increase  of  40  cents  per  day, 
and  differentials  named  above  for  engineers  on  engines  weigh- 
ing 215,(XX)  lbs.  and  over  on  drivers,  and  on  engines  of  Mallet 
type. 

ARTICI.E    II. — REVENUE     MOTOR    CAR     SERVICE. 

Request. — Request  that  the  minimum  rate  for  motor  car  serv- 
ice be  the  minimum  passenger  rate  on  all  roads  where  such 
power  is  used,  and  that  schedule  rules  and  regulations  governing 
steam  service  will  apply. 

Agreement. — Whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  engineers  on 
any  seniority  division  have  qualified  for  motor  car  service,  the 
engineers  on  that  division  will  be  given  the  right  to  operate 
same,  and  seniority  will  be  interchangeable  with  steam.  The 
superintendent  or  master  mechanic  to  be  the  judge  of  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  have  qualified.  Present  rates  of  pay 
for  engineers  in  motor  car  service  to  be  increased  40  cents  per 
day.  Except  as  modified  by  this  article  present  rules  and  work- 
ing conditions  governing  this  service  to  continue.  Engineers 
making  application  for  motor  car  service  and  those  qualifying 
as  motormen  will  retain  their  rights  in  the  steam  service,  with 
the  understanding  that  having  accepted  motor  car  service  they 
will  remain  in  such  service  until  they  can  be  relieved  by  engineers 
qualified   for  such  service. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Request. — Request  that  the  rate  in  switching  service  shall  be 
$5  per  day,  10  hours  or  less  to  constitute  a  day,  overtime  pro 
rata.     Time  to  be  computed  continuously  and  that  30  minutes 
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be  given  for  meal  between  the  hours  of  11  :30  and  1  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  p.  m. 

Agreethent. — For  engineers  in  switching  and  transfer  service 
an  increase  of  50  cents  per  day,  except  that  where  transfer  serv- 
ice now  carries  road  rates,  an  increase  of  40  cents  per  day  will 
apply.  No  change  to  be  made  in  the  present  rules  or  hours  of 
service.  These  increases  not  to  apply  where  pay  has  been  in- 
creased since  May  1,  1910. 

ARTICLE   l\-. 

Request. — That  engineers  be  paid  30  minutes  at  schedule  rate 
as  per  class  of  engine  for  preparing  all  engines  before  leaving 
engine  terminals ;  this  in  addition  to  mileage  of  run  or  hours  in 
service,  and  that  all  time  be  paid  for  after  arrival  at  the  terminal 
until  relieved  from  duty  at  designated  place. 

Agreement. — Withdrawn. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Request. — That  overtime  in  passenger  service  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  20  miles  per  hour,  except  on  roads  where  a  higher 
basis  prevails  under  the  various  schedules,  and  that  engineers  in 
freight  service  on  roads  having  a  basis  of  12J/2  miles  per  hour 
will  be  paid  overtime  pro  rata;  that  all  overtime  be  computed 
on  the  minute  basis  and  paid  for  pro  rata. 

Agreement. — Withdrawn. 

ARTICLE   \1. 

Request. — That  main  line  rates  apply  on  all  branches. 

Agreement. — For  engineers  in  branch  line  service  an  increase 
of  40  cents  per  day.  No  change  to  be  made  in  the  present  rules 
of  classification. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

Request. — Fifteen  per  cent,  increase  in  hostlers'  pay  on  roads 
where  the  B.  of  L.  E.  negotiate  such  rates. 

Agreement. — For  hostlers  on  roads  where  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
negotiate  such  rates  an  increase  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per 
day.  This  increase  not  to  apply  where  pay  has  been  increased 
since  May  1,  1910. 

ARTICLE   VIII. 

Request. — That  we  endeavor  to  decide  with  the  management 
what  constitutes  a  local  or  way  freight  train. 

Agreement. — Withdrawn  without  prejudice  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  matter  to  be  adjusted  with  the  individual  roads. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

Request. — That  the  smoke  question  be  taken  up  with  the  gen- 
eral managers  and  that  they  define  what  the  engineers'  duties 
are  to  avoid  the  emitting  of  black  smoke,  and  that  the  engineers 
be  relieved  from  responsibility  after  having  complied  with  in- 
structions. 

Agreement. — Withdrawn. 

ARTICLE   X. 

Request. — It  is  understood  that  where  any  road  has  better 
rates  of  pay  or  conditions  they  shall  not  be  reduced  by  the  rates 
or  rules  hereby  agreed  upon,  nor  shall  general  committee  of 
adjustment  be  debarred  from  taking  up  with  their  respective 
managements  matters  not  agreed  upon  at  this  conference. 

Agreement. — It  is  understood  that  existing  rates  of  pay  or 
better  working  conditions  shall  not  be  reduced  by  the  rates  or 
rules  hereby  agreed  upon,  nor  shall  general  committees  of 
adjustment  be  debarred  from  taking  up  with  their  respective 
managements  matters  not  decided  at  this  conference. 


Railway  Development  In  Asia. 
That  the  continent  whicli  rnihr.iccs  witiiin  its  limits  more 
than  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  should  be  crossed  by 
but  one  railway  must  be  reckoned  remarkable  at  the  present 
stage  of  human  progress.  Had  commercial  considerations 
dominated  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Asiatic  Railway, 
the  Southern  route  would  necessarily  have  been  preferred. 
Here  there  arc  hnth  trade  and  population,  and  the  distance 
of  two  fhousanfl  miles  across  the  Indian  Peninsula  is  already 
traversed  by  railways.  To  complete  a  Southern  route  there 
remains  to  be  supplied  the  Western  link,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Indian  frontier — twenty-ff>ur  hundred  miles — 
and  the  Eastern,  fmin  the  Chincsp  frontier  at  KunlonR  Ferry 
to  .ShanRhai — about  sixteni  hundred  miles  The  so-called 
Bagdad  railway  which  the  Gemians  arc  building  across  Asia 


Minor  would,  if  extended  to  Koweit,  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
reduce  the  missing  Western  connection  by  one  thousand 
miles:  but  the  interests  to  be  served  by  a  Southern  Trans- 
Asiatic  railway  being  largely  British,  dependence  on  a  Ger- 
man line  for  part  of  the  transit  is  not  regarded  with  favor. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  dispense  with  the  Bagdad 
connection  and  construct  under  British  auspices  a  railway 
across  Arabia  to  the  Persian  Gulf  as  the  first  section  of  the 
short  cut  of  the  land  route  to  India.  Of  this  road  the  West- 
ern section  would  start  from  Port  Said  or  Ismailia,  where  it 
would  join  the  Egyptian  railway  system — the  last  section  of 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  lines — and  traverse  Arabia  Petraea  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 
Thence  the  line  would  ascend  one  of  the  lateral  gorges  lead- 
ing up  to  the  plateau  of  Northern  Arabia.  Across  the  neck 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  the  line  would  pass  due  east  for 
eight  hundred  miles  to  Bassorah,  a  short  branch  diverging 
to  the  port  of  Koweit,  which  the  Germans  have  earmarked 
as  the  southern  terminus  of  their  system.  At  Bassorah  the 
proposed  railway  would  cross  the  Shat-el-Arab  on  its  way 
to  the  East  and  the  Karun  River  further  on.  Circling  around 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  railway  would  traverse 
Persia  by  whatever  route  might  be  considered  feasible,  either 
passing  through  Shiraz.  with  a  branch  to  Bushire,  Kerman 
and  Nushki,  or  by  a  more  southern  line  through  Beloochistan 
as  far  as  Karachi,  where  it  would  close  with  the  Indian  sys- 
tems.— New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


Railway    Business    Association. 

The  executive  members  of  the  Railway  Business  Association, 
including  recent  appointments,  now  consist  of  the  following : 

Term   e.r firing    1911; 
\V.  E.  Clow,  Chicago,  III.;   Pres.,  James  B.   Clow  &  Sons. 
E.    B.    I-eigh,    Chicago,    111.;    Pres.,    Chicago    Ry.    Equipment   Co. 
James  Viles,  Chicago,  111.;    Pres.,  The   Biida   Company. 
A.   M.  Kittredge,   Dayton.  Ohio;   Pres..  Barney  &  Smith  Car    Co. 
W.   H.  Whiteside,   Milwaukee,   Wis.;   Pres.,   Allis-Chalmers  Co. 
J.   H.    Schwacke,   Philadelphia,   Pa.;   William    Sellers   &  Co.,   Inc. 

Term  expiring  1912: 
H.  G.  Prout,  Swissvale,  Pa.;  V.  P.,  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co. 
W.  B.  Leach,  Boston,  Mass.;  G.  M.  &  Treas.,  HuntSpiller  Manfg.  Corpn. 
T.   S.  Coffin,  New   York;   Pres.,  Franklin   Ry.   Supply  Co. 
E.  E.  Adreon,  St.  Louis;  V.  P.,  American  Brake  Co. 
Alba  B.  Johnson,  Philadelphia;   V.   P.,   Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Walter  H.  Cottingham,  Cleveland;  Pres.,  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Term  expiring  1913: 
William  C,   Dodd,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Pres.,  National   Lock  Washer  Co. 
Henry  Elliot.  East  St.  Louis,  111.;  Pres..  Elliot  Frog  &  Switch  Co. 
W.  H.  Miner,  Chicago;   Pres.,  W.  H.  Miner  Co. 
Rudolph  Ortmann,  Chicago;   Pres..  .-Vjax  Forge  Co. 

W.  G.  Pearce,  New  York;  V.  P.,  Edgar  Allen  .Xmer.  Manganese  Steel  Co. 
W.  P.  Worth,  Coatesville,  Pa.;  Treas.,  Worth  Brothers  Co. 

The  general  executive  committee  of  the  association  consists 
of  the  elective  officers,  chosen  annually  (president,  vice-presidents 
and  treasurer),  and  the  18  executive  members. 


MEETINGS    AND    CONVENTIONS. 

The   following   list    gives    names    of  secretaries,    dates   of    next    or   regular 
meetings,  and  places   of  meeting. 

Air  Brake  Association. — F.   M.  Nellis,  53  State  St.,   Boston,   Mass. 

.American  Association  of  Demurrage  Oi-kicers. — A.  G.  Thomason,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;  next  meeting,  June  22,  1911;  Niagara   Falls,  N.  Y. 

American  Association  of  General  Passenoer  and  Ticket  Agents. — C.  M. 
Burt,   Boston,   Mass.;    next  meeting,   St.   Paul,   Minn.,    1911. 

American  Association  of  Local  Freight  Agents'  Association. — G.  W. 
Dennison,   Pennsylvania  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  /-,      ,~      t» 

American  A.ssociation  of  Railroad  Sui-biiintendents. — O.  G.  Fetter. 
Carew   building,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

American  Electric  Railway  Association.— H.  C.  Donecker,  29  W.  39th 
St.,  New  York. 

American    Umlwav   Association.— W.  F.   Allen.  24  Park  Place.  New  \ork. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association.— C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  ft 
N.   W.,  Chicago:   Sept.   17-19,   1911;   St.   Louis,  Mo. 

American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Associa- 
tion.— v..  IT.  Frilch,  Mouadnock  building,  Chicago;  March  21-23, 
1911.  Chicago.  ^     ,      c-  .     e.     r      c    \»r 

American  Railway  Industrial  Association. — G.  L.  Stewart,  bt.  U.  a.  w. 
Ry.,   St.    Louid,   Mo.;    M.iv  6.    1911;    Detroit,   Mich. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor  Old 
Colony   building,   Chicago;   June   14-16,    1911,   Atlantic   City.   N.   J. 

American   Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association.— O.  T.  Ilarroun,  Bloom- 

American  "society  for  Testing  Materials.— Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of   Pennsylvania,   Philndrlphia.   Pa.  

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.-C.  W.  Hunt.  220  W.  57th  St.. 
New  York;  1st  and  .Id  Wednesdays,  except  July  and  August;  annual, 
Jan.    1«  19.   New   York.  ^^     t     ti  ii    i>.,i. 

AMiEirAM  Society  of  Engineering  Contractors.— D.  J.  Haner,  IJ  I  arK 
Row,   New   York. 
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AWKiirAN    SocKTY    or    MniiiAMirAl.    Kniiinikii.— Calvin    W.    Knr,    2')    W. 

2«lli   St.,   Nrw    York. 
Amociation    or    Amkhican     Raii  wav    AumrNriNci    OrriiKiii. — C.    («.    I'hll- 

lipii.    NJ    llrailiuiii    Si.,   Cliicagu;    Apiil   Jr>.    IVII:    New   Orlcant,    l.a. 
AttociATiuN  or  Kaii.uav  Claim  Auint(.~J.   K.   MiSliriry,  C.  &  iC.  I.,  Chi- 

caiio;    May,    1911;   Montreal,  Can. 
AsauciATioN    or    Railway    Klictiical    KNoiNKtm. — ti.    II.    Colcniovc,    I.    C. 

R.R..    Cliitaiio. 
AtiuciATioN  or   Raiiway   TiLtuaArii    SornniNiitNOKHTii. — I'.   W.    Drew,   US 

Ailanin  Si.,  Chicago;  June   IV,   IVII;    llunioii,   Mbkk. 
AilociATioN    or    T»ANiPo»TAiioN    AND    Ca»    Aicuuntinu    OmcEan. — G.    1*. 

Conar.l.    J4    I'ark    I'luce,    New    York;    June    20  Jl,    1911.    Cnpc    May 

City,   N.   J. 
Canadian     Railway    Club. — Jaiiie«    I'owrll,    Crnnil    Trunk     Ry.,     Montreal, 

Uiie..    Hi   TiiMilay  in  nionlli,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;    Montreal. 
Canadian  Suciktv  or  Civil  Knuinikks. — CIciiieiit  II.  Mcl.cod,  4IJ  Dorctiei- 

ter    St.,    Montreal,    Que.;    Thursday!;    Montreal,    annual,    last    week 

January. 
Ca»    Kokkuan's    Associavion    or    Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    841    North    SOlh 

Couit,   Chicago;    2d    Monday   in   month,   Chicago. 
Central    Railway    Club. — II.    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St.,    New    York;    2d 

Kriday  in  January,   March,   May,   Sept.   and   Nov.;    UulTalo,   N.   Y. 
Civil  Knuinkbbs'   Socikiv  or  St.  Taul.— D.   !■.  JuiKcnscn.    116   Winier  St., 

St.    Paul,   Minn.;   2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;   St.   Paul. 
Encinkers'    Society    or    Pennsylvania. — E.    R.    Dasher,    15ox    704,    Harris- 

burg.   Pa. 
Enginkkrs'   Society  or  Western   Pennsylvania. — K.   K.   Ililcs,  803  Fulton 

building,    Pittsburgh;    1st'  and    3d    Tuesday;    annual,    Jan.    17,    1911; 

Pittsburgh. 
Freiout  Cla'm  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Rich.,  Fred.  &   Pot.   R.K., 

Richmond,    Va.;   20th  annual,  June  21,   1911;  St.   Paul,   Minn. 
General   Superintendents'   Association   op  Chicago. — H.   D.   Judson,   209 

East     A<lams     St.,     Chicago;     Wednesday     preceding     3d     Thursday; 

Chicago. 
Indianapolis    Railway    and    Mechanical   Club. — B.    S.    Downey,    C,    II.   & 

D.,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 
International    Master    Koiler    Makers'    Association. — Harry    D.    Vought, 

95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  next  convention,  Umaha,  Neb. 
International    Railway    Fuel    Association. — D.    H.    Sebastian,    La    Salle 

St.  Station,  Chicago;   May   15-18,   1911;  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
International   Railway   General   Foremen's   Association. — L.    H.    Bryan, 

D.   &   I.    R.    Ry.,   Two   Harbors,    Minn.     Next   convention   July   25-27, 

Chicago. 
International  Railway  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,   Lima,  Ohio. 
International  Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  rue  de   Louvain, 

II   Brussels;   1915,  Berlin. 
Iowa   Railway    Club. — \V.    B.    Harrison,    Union    Station,    Des   Moines,    la.; 

2d  Friday  in  moMth,  except  July  and  August;   Des  Moines. 
Master   Car    Builders'   Association. — J.    W.    Taylor,    Old   Colony   building, 

Chicago;  June  19-21,   1911,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Master   Car    and    Locomotive    Painters'    Association,    of   United    States 

and  Canada. — A.   P.  Dane,   B.  &  M.,   Reading,   Mass. 
New  England  Railroad  Club. — G.  H.  Frazier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in   month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.;    Boston. 
New  York   Railroad  Club. — H.   D.  Vought,  95   Liberty   St.,  New  York;   3d 

Friday    in    month,    except    June,    July    and    August;    New    York. 
North-West  Railroad  Club. — T.  W.  Flannagan,  Soo  Line,  Minn.;  IstTues. 

after    2d    Mon.,    except   June,   July,    August;    alternately   at    St.    Paul 

and  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Northern  Railway  Club. — C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.;  4th  Saturday; 

Duluth,   Minn. 
Omaha   Railway  Club. — A.  H.   Christiansen,   Barker  Blk.;  second  Wed. 
Railway    Club    of   Kansas   City. — C.    Manlove,    1008    Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City;   3d  Friday  in  month;   Kansas  City. 
Railway    Club    of    Pittsburgh. — C.    W.    AUeman,   P.   &   L.    E.,    Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  niontn,  except  June,  July  and  August;   Pittsburgh. 
Railway    Signal    .-\ssociation. — C.    C.    Rosenberg,    12    North    Linden    St., 

Bethlehem,   Pa. 
Railway    Storekeepers'    Association. — J.    P.    Murphy,    Box   C,    Collinwood, 

Ohio;  annual.  May  22-24,   1911;   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Richmond   Railroad   Club. — F.   O.    Robinson,    Richmond,    Va.;   2d   Monday, 

except  June,   July  and   August. 
Roadmasters'  and   Maintenance  of  Way   Association. — Walter   E.    Emery, 

P.  &  P.  U.   Ry.,   Peoria,  111.;  Oct.,   1911;   St.  Louis. 
St.    Louis    Railway    Club. — B.    Vy.    Frauenthal,    Union    Station,    St.    Louis, 

Mo.;   2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.;   St.   Louis. 
Society  of   Railway   Financial  Officers. — C.   Nyquist,   La   Salle   St.   Sta- 
tion,  Chicago. 
Southern   .Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Southern    &    Southwestern    Railway    Club. — A.    J.    Merrill,    Prudential 

bldg.,     Atlanta,    Ga.;     3d    Thurs. ;    Jan.,    April,    August    and     Nov.; 

Atlanta. 

Toledo  Transportation  Club. — L.  G.  Macomber,  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo;  1st  Sat.;  annual.  May  6,  1911;  Toledo. 

Transportation  Club  of  Buffalo. — J.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  1st  Sat.  after  1st 
Wed. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. — C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  last 
Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August;  New  York;  Jan.  17. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — T.  J.  Walters,  Oliver  building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  meetings  monthly;  Pittsburgh. 

Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stew- 
art Ave.,  Chicago;  annual,  June  20,   1911;   Baltimore,   Md. 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R., 
East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Western  Canada  Railway  Club. — W.  II.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg,  Man.;   2d   Monday,   except  June,  July  and   August;    Winnipeg. 

Western  Railway  Club. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;  3d 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 

Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier,  First  National  Bank  bldg., 
Chicago;  annual,  Jan.  17-19,  1911;  Chicago. 


ii^rallir    Xciui?. 


1  he  'li)noi);ili  Sc  'I  ii|(w,iiur  .iiiti'mmca  a  K'-'i'-f*''  rcrliiction  in 
freight  r;itcs  from  I><i.s  AiikcIcs  to  Ncvaija  iioinln.  Where  the 
present  first  class  rate  is  $2.88,  it  will  he  iiiadc  $2.5<J,  and  the 
other  chanKcs  will  he  in  proportion. 

'I  he  Soiilhcrn  Railway,  on  Monday  next,  will  put  on  its  new 
"Carolina  .Special,"  a  limited  express  hetwcen  Charleston,  .S.  C, 
and  (,'inciniiati,  (Jhio,  riinniiij{  tlirouKh  in  2t>  hours  each  way.  The 
cars  will  he  electrically  liRhled,  and  within  a  couple  of  weeks 
the  company  expects  to  put  on  observation  sleeping  cars, 

-\ftcr  December  31  the  Canadian  Pacific  will  run  but  one 
through  train  each  way  daily  between  Mrmtreal  and  Winnipeg, 
Xos.  1  and  2  ix  iiig  taken  off.  'I  hesc  trains  will  continue  to  run 
between  Winnipeg  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  trains  Nos.  96  and 
97  will  continue  to  run  between  Montreal  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
Trains  Nos.  94  and  95  between  Toronto  and  Winnipeg  will  also 
be  continued. 

In  a  suit  in  the  Federal  Court  at  New  York,  following  the 
recent  strike  of  express  wagon  drivers  in  that  city,  in  which  the 
city  authorities  delayed  a  settlement  of  the  strike  by  suddenly 
enforcing  an  old  law  requiring  express  wagon  drivers  to  have  a 
license  from  the  city,  Judge  Lacombe,  December  22,  decided  in 
favor  of  tiie  city,  rejecting  the  claims  of  the  large  express  com- 
panies, that,  as  their  men  were  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
the  city  could  not  rightfully  exercise  this  police  power  over 
them. 

The  reduction  in  the  Mississippi-Missouri  River  proportions 
oi  the  freight  rates  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Missouri 
river  increased  the  differentials  against  Lincoln,  Neb.,  as  com- 
pared with  Omaha  from  5  cents  (first-class)  to  14  cents.  At  a 
conference  in  Chicago  on  December  21  the  railways  agreed  to 
make  reductions  to  Lincoln  corresponding  to  those  to  Omaha, 
which  will  restore  the  differential  in  the  first-class  rate  to  5 
cents  and  the  differential  in  other  class  rates  to  the  same  basis 
ihey  were  on  before  the  decisions  in  the  Missouri  river  rate  case. 

The  Cunard  steamship  Mauretania,  which  left  Liverpool  Satur- 
day evening,  December  10  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  record  voyage 
to  New  York  and  return  in  twelve  days,  arrived  at  Fishguard, 
Wales,  at  10:22  p.  m.,  December  22.  The  quick  voyages  and  the 
rapid  taking  on  of  cargo  at  New  York,  enabled  the  Continental 
passengers  to  reach  their  destinations  before  Christmas.  It  was 
the  first  disembarkation  at  night  by  a  big  liner  at  Fishguard,  and 
the  -harbor  was  ablaze  with  searchlights  and  rockets.  By  the  aid 
of  four  tenders  about  600  passengers  and  the  mails  were  landed 
with  great  expedition,  and  the  first  special  train  left  for  London 
at  10:55.  The  Eastw-ard  passage  of  the  Mauretania  occupied  4 
days,  15  hours  and  57  minutes.  She  maintained  an  average  speed 
of  25.07  knots.  The  company  in  honor  of  the  occasion  gave  the 
entire  crew  two  days'  extra  pay.  All  the  special  trains  with  pas- 
sengers and  mails  had  left  Fishguard  by  1 :22  a.  m. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  has 
the  constitutional  avithority  to  limit  the  club's  membership,  and 
the  board  has  sent  out  notice  to  members  saying  that  the  time 
has  about  been  reached  when  the  limitation  will  have  to  be  im- 
posed, as  very  few  more  can  be  accommodated  at  noon-day 
luncheons  and  evening  functions.  The  board  adds  that  there  are 
still  some  officers  in  the  passenger  and  operating  departments 
of  the  railways  and  in  industrial  concerns  who  would  be  desir- 
able members,  and  members  are  advised  that  if  they  have  any 
friends  whom  they  would  like  to  have  join  they  should  get  in 
their  applications  quickly  while  it  is  still  possible  to  increase 
the  membership. 

INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

Hearings  and   Suspensions  of  Tariff. 

When  the  case  of  the  Crescent  Coal  &  Mining  Company  against 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  came  up  for  hearing  before  Commissioner 
Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Chicago  on 
December  21,  an  interesting  question  about  responsibility  for 
demurrage  was  raised.    The  coal  company  asked  the  commission 
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to  give  it  reparation  against  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  for  $300,000 
alleged  overcharges.  It  claimed  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  had 
hauled  coal  for  it  to  Chicago  for  delivery  to  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St  Paul;  that,  owing  to  the  St.  Paul's  rule  that  it 
would  not  allow  delivery  of  coal  to  it  by  eastern  connections 
without  its  written  consent,  the  coal  had  been  sold  on  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio's  tracks  in  Chicago;  and  that  during  the  time  it 
was  thus  detained  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  had  assessed  against  it 
demurrage  charges  to  the  amount  named.  Commissioner  Clark 
refused  to  hear  testimony  under  the  pleadings  as  they  stood. 
He  said  it  was  obvious  that  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
was  properly  a  party  to  the  proceeding  and  that  it  must  be 
brought  in  before  the  hearing  could  continue  for  the  commission 
to  decide  whether  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  had  the  right  to  charge 
demurrage  under  the  conditions  existing  would  cause  more  con- 
tention and  confusion  regarding  the  handling  and  shipping  of 
coal  in  the  Chicago  district  than  anything  else  he  could  imagine, 
because  it  would  be  a  license  to  every  road  in  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict and  elsewhere  to  do  what  it  might  be  determined  could  be 
done  under  these  incomplete  pleadings.  The  hearing  was  post- 
poned to  January  3,  and  meantime  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  is  to  be  brought  into  the  case. 

Charles  C.  McChord,  who  was  appointed  the  second  new 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  previously 
announced  in  these  columns,  was  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Rail- 
way Commission,  having 
been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  commission  in 
May,  1892.  He  was 
elected  chairman  of  the 
board.  He  resigned  in 
1895,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Kentucky  State  Sen- 
ate, where  he  served 
four  years.  While  in  the 
legislature  he  introduced 
and  secured  the  passage 
of  an  act  popularly 
known  as  the  McChord 
railroad  law.  He  subse- 
quently again  became  a 
member  of  the  commis- 
sion in  1899,  and  was 
again  its  chairman.  He 
was  re-elected  commis- 
sioner and  chairman  in 
1903  and  retired  in  1907, 
since  which  time  he  has 
been     engaged     in     the 

practice  of  law.  He  was  born  on  December  3,  1859,  at  Spring- 
field, Ky.,  and  was  educated  at  Center  College,  at  Danville,  Ky. 

Demurrage  on  Private  Cars. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  v.  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clark: 

Complainant  objects  to  defendants'  rule  as  to  demurrage 
charges  in  ?o  far  as  it  provides  for  demurrage  on  private  cars 
while  standing  on  private  tracks,  and  particularly  to  the  provi- 
sion that  if  private  cars  are  returned  under  load  the  railway 
service  is  not  at  an  end  until  the  lading  is  removed.  It  is  held 
that  defendants  are  within  their  lawful  rights  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  rule  complained  of.     (19  I.  C.  C.  Rep.) 

Joint   Rates   Denied. 

Gulf  Coast  Navigation  v.  Kansas  City  Southern  et  al.  Opinion 
by  Commisisoner  Harlan: 

A  company  cngnged  in  the  sale  and  distribution  nf  oils  and 
fuel  transferred  its  barges  and  tuKboats  to  the  complainant  com- 
pany, incorporated  by  it  for  the  purpose,  and  the  stock  of  which 
it  now  owns.  On  complaint  by  the  latter  company  a.sking  for 
through  routes  and  joint  rates  to  certain  landings  on  the 
Neches  and  Sabine  rivers,  to  which  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
carries  any  substantial  traffic  for  other  shippers.  It  is  held 
that  the  service  performed  by  the  complainant  for  the  oil  com- 


pany by  which  it  is  owned  is  not  a  service  of  transportation, 
and  the  mere  fact  that  the  complainant  has  been  incorporated 
as  a  common  carrier  and  is  able  to  pick  up  some  traffic  for 
other  interests  gives  it  no  right  to  demand  joint  through  rates 
with  the  defendants,  and  thus  to  compel  the  defendants  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expense  of  its  operation.     (19  I.  C.  C.  544.) 


C.  C.  McChord. 


Reduced   Pullman  Rates  Approved. 

State  of  Oklahoma;  State  of  Iowa  et  al  v.  Pullman  Co.  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commisisoner  Lane: 

The  commission  has  fixed  the  charge  for  upper  Pull- 
man berths  at  80  per  cent,  of  the  charge  made  for  lower 
berths,  and  has  given  tentative  approval  to  a  new  schedule  of 
rates  filed  by  the  Pullman  Company  to  go  into  effect  throughout 
the  entire  United  States  on  or  before  the  20th  of  January  next. 
The  Pullman  Company  has  accepted,  as  shown  in  this  schedule, 
the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  in  what  are  known  as  the 
Loftus  cases,  that  the  rates  for  long  distances  on  lower  berths 
should  be  reduced.  It  is  estimated  that  the  reduction  which  will 
be  made  upon  all  of  the  lines  over  which  Pullman  cars  are  oper- 
ated in  the  United  States,  which  include  all  of  the  main  line 
railways  of  the  United  States  excepting  the  New  Haven,  the 
Great  Northern,  and  the  Milwaukee,  will  effect  a  net  reduction 
of  nearly  $1,500,000  annually.  The  new  rates  for  the  lower 
berths  appear  to  be  based  upon  a  charge  of  $2  for  a  12-hour 
run,  excepting  on  some  of  the  fastest  trains.  The  upper  berth 
rate  is  20  per  cent,  lower  than  the  newly  established  rate  for 
lower  berths.     (20  I.  C.  C.  25.) 


A  Specific  Advance  in  Coal  Rate  Upheld. 

Brese-Trenton  Mining  Co.  et  al.  v.  IVabash  et  al.  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  Clements: 

A  carrier  may  for  competitive  reasons  establish  a  rate  lower 
than  it  could  justly  be  compelled  by  the  commission  to  estab- 
lish, and  when  it  has  done  so  the  maintenance  of  such  rate  under 
former  and  different  conditions  (not  altered  by  any  illegal  act 
of  its  own)  than  those  existing  when  the  rate  is  later  advanced 
has  not  the  same  weight  and  force  as  proof  in  the  nature  of  an 
admission  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  former  rate  as  ordinarily 
attaches  to  the  long  continuance  of  a  rate  voluntarily  established 
and  maintained  under  other  conditions. 

Defendants'  rate  on  bituminous  coal  from  East  St.  Louis,  111., 
to  Omaha  and  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  not  found  to  be  unreasonable. 
Complaint  dismissed.     (19  I.  C.  C.  598.) 

No  Discrimination  in  Coke  Rates. 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  v.  Chicago  &  Erie  Rail- 
road Company  et  al,  and  8  other  cases  disposed  of.  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  Cockrell: 

Complainants,  who  smelt  copper  at  Anaconda  and  Black  Eagle, 
Mont.,  shipped  coke  on  the  separately  established  or  joint  rates 
from  the  West  Virginia-Pennsylvania  ovens  to  Chicago,  plus  the 
rates  beyond  to  the  smelters.  At  the  time  covered  by  these  com- 
plaints the  defendants  maintained  two  rates  upon  coke  from  the 
ovens  to  Chicago,  a  rate  of  $2.65  per  net  ton  on  coke  and  a  rate 
of  $2.35  per  net  ton  "on  coke  for  use  in  blast  furnaces  for  smelt- 
ing iron  from  the  ores."  There  were  no  joint  through  rates 
in  effect  from  the  ovens  to  Montana.  No  complaint  was  made 
of  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Montana,  but  complainants  asked 
reparation  upon  the  ground  that  the  maintenance  of  the  two 
separate  rates  upon  the  same  commodity  at  the  same  time  from 
the  ovens  to  Chicago  was  a  discrimination  that  was  undue  and 
that  the  higher  rate  was  unjust  and  unreasonable.  Reparation 
was  demanded  in  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
rates.  Complainants  also  asked  that  the  commission  find  "that  the 
charging  to  complainants  the  excessive  and  illegal  or  unreasonable 
rate  on  coke  for  die  years  next  preceding  the  tiling  of  this  pe- 
tition be  declared  unjust,  unreasonable,  and   illegal;"  Held: 

That  following  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter,  of  the  limita- 
tion clause  contained  in  section  16  of  the  act,  the  commission 
believes  it  is  without  jurisdiction  over  shipments  or  the  rates 
and  charges  assessed  thereon  for  a  period  exceeding  that  named 
in  the  statute. 

[hat  the  rate  of  $2.65  per  net  ton  applying  on  coke  was  and  is  a 
low   rate   for  the   services  performed  and  that  the  maintenance 
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of  a  lower  rate  "on  coke  for  use  in  blast  furnaces  for  smelting 
iron  from  the  ores"  while  improper  did  not  subject  the  com- 
plainants to  undue  discrimination  and  is  not  the  basis  for  awards 
of  damage  in  these  cases. 

The  smelters  of  copper  and  of  iron  do  not  compete  in  any 
proper  or  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  and  complainants  have 
suffered  no  damage.     (19  I.  C.  C.  592.) 


Hatlmai^  (Bdicer^. 


ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


J.  M.  Scott,  hitherto  trainmaster  of  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern, at  Heavener,  Okla.,  has  been  appointed  chief  inspector  of 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  Indiana,  succeeding  D.  E.  Matthews. 
Mr.  Scott  was  formerly  superintendent  of  a  division  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton,  on  which  road  he  began  his  rail- 
way service  as  telegrapher.  He  will  take  his  new  place  on 
January  1. 

The  Texas  Commission  has  ordered  reductions  in  rates  on 
cast  iron  pipes  and  steel  rails  and  fastenings,  effective  January 
10.  The  rate  on  cast  iron  piping  between  Texas  common  points 
is  reduced  from  I6J/2  to  13}/$  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  from  Gal- 
veston to  Texas  common  points  from  lOyi  to  16^4-  The  reduc- 
tions on  steel  rails  and  fastenings  is  from  $2.70  to  $2.10.  In 
voting  for  these  reductions,  Commissioner  Williams  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  railways  have  made  a  voluntary  reduc- 
tion in  interstate  shipments  of  these  commodities  from  Birming- 
ham to  Texas  common  points  of  more  than  20  per  cent.,  while 
raising  rates  on  less  favored  articles  10  per  cent. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  Dis- 
trict, has  appointed  Miss  A.  J.  Conneely,  of  Jamestown,  and  Miss 
Lillian  A.  Vavasour,  of  Albany,  as  telephone  traffic  inspectors. 
Both  of  these  young  women  have  J;iad  e.xtended  experience  in 
telephone  work,  commencing  as  exchange  operators,  graduating 
to  the  position  of  chief  operators,  and  because  of  exceptional 
ability  and  merit,  have  been  employed  by  the  telephone  com- 
panies as  traveling  chief  operators.  They  have  acquired  a  fine 
experience  in  various  types  of  apparatus  used  in  most  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  and  have  made  their  work  a  study 
of  the  best  methods  and  practices  which  are  calculated  to  give 
the  highest  grade  of  telephone  service.  It  will  be  the  duty  of 
these  inspectors  to  enter  the  operating  rooms  of  all  telephone 
companies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  determine 
the  faults  that  may  exist,  offering  suggestions  or  corrections  on 
the  ground,  and  making  a  report  of  the  same  to  the  commis- 
sion in  order  that  it  may  follow  up,  and,  if  necessary,  issue  an 
order  enforcing  an  improvement  in  operating  practices  and 
methods.  Tliis  work,  it  is  expected,  will  tend  toward  giving 
more  uniform  practice  and  generally  improving  the  telephone 
system  throughout  the  State.  The  salary  of  these  inspectors  is 
$1,200  yearly.  The  same  commission  has  appointed  Edward  VV. 
Leaning,  of  Albany,  assistant  chief  of  the  division  of  statistics 
and  accounts.  Mr.  Leaning  has  been  for  thirty  years  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  rising  to  be  chief 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  disbursements.  The  salary 
of  the  position  is  $2,400  yearly. 

FOREIGN   RAILWAY   NOTES. 

Plans  for  a  proposed  new  Yorkshire  Dales  Railway  were  laid 
before  the  Richmond  Rural  District  Council  a  short  time  ago. 
The  line  would  run  from  Grassington,  35  miles  to  Scorton  Sta- 
tion, near  Richmond.  It  would  pass  through  a  district  rich  in 
agriculture  and  minerals,  and  would  meet  the  North  Eastern 
Railway  at  Scorton  Station.  It  is  proposed  to  lodge  the  bill  in 
the  next  session  in  parliament. 

The  Eastern  Railway  Company  has  completed  its  extension  to 
Maldonado,  Uruguay,  a  growing  seaside  summer  resort  which  is 
now  brought  into  direct  communication  with  Monte  Video. 
From  Maldonado  it  is  proposed  to  extend  this  line  some  70  miles 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Rochn,  the  capital  of  a  depart- 
ment. On  the  western  side  of  the  main  line  a  branch,  about  24 
miles  in  kngth,  is  projected  from  Mansavillagra,  100  miles  distant 
from  Monte  Video,  northwards  to  S.irandidclyi,  where  a  pastoral 
and  agricultural  colony  is  to  be  founded. 


Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

T.  S.  Glenn  has  been  appointed  general  claim  agent  of  the 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  A.  Howard,  real  estate  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  real  estate  and  industrial 
commissioner,  with  office  at  "Chicago. 

W.  J.  Dickinson  has  been  elected  second  vice-president  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  office  at  New  York,  succeeding 
A.  W.  Morriss,  retired  to  devote  his  time  to  private  interests. 

F.  J.  Cox,  auditor  of  passenger  accounts  of  the  Galveston, 
Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  and  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans  at 
Houston,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  assistant  auditor,  with  office 
at  Houston,  and  his  former  office  has  been  abolished. 

H.  \V.  Seman  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Groveton,  Luf- 
kin  &  Northern,  with  office  in  the  Rookery  building,  Chicago,  suc- 
ceeding D.  J.  Batchelder,  resigned.  E.  Ford  has  been  appointed 
auditor  and  car  accountant,  with  office  at  Groveton,  Texas,  suc- 
ceeding W.  P.  Smith,  auditor  and  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent,   resigned. 

Burton  Hanson,  general  solicitor  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.     Paul,    at     Chicago,    has    been    appointed   general   counsel, 

with  office  at  Chicago, 
succeeding  George  R. 
Peck,  retired,  effective 
January  1.  Mr.  Hanson 
was  born  August  27, 
1853,  at  Rushford,  Wis. 
He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Wisconsin  State 
Normal  School,  at 
Whitewater,  Wis.,  and 
began  railway  work  in 
1879  as  a  solicitor  for 
the  Milwaukee,  Lake 
Shore  &  Western.  He 
remained  in  that  office 
for  four  years,  when  he 
became  assistant  general 
solicitor  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 
In  1895  he  was  appqinted 
general  solicitor  of  the 
same  road,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  promotion  as 
general  counsel. 

Operating  Officers. 

J.  A.  Kauffman  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee  Valley,  with  office  at  Calvert,  Ala.,  succeeding  A.  R. 
Craddock,  transferred. 

P.  L.  McManus,  whose  resignation  as  superintendent  of 
terminals  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  has  been  assigned  to  special  service 
in  the  operating  department  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louis- 
ville, with  office  at  Chicago. 

C.  R.  Westcott.  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Clinton, 
111.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 
Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Springfield,  111.  He  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  transportation,  mechanical  and  maintenance  of 
way  ilcpartnu'tits. 

H.  -M.  .Modisett,  superiiitcuilcnt  and  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal,  at  Hannibal,  Mo., 
has  been  appointed  general  manager,  succeeding  J.  .\.  Jordan, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  who  resigned  as  general 
manager,  and  continues  as  vice-president. 


Burton  Hanson. 
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F.  H.  .Seymour,  Kriirr;il  sllixriiitcnilciil  i>i  tin-  Aiiii.i|iif  iS;  Urst- 
fin,  tlic  (irccii  May  &  Western,  llic  Kcwaiuiec,  CJrccii  Hay  & 
Western,  and  tlie  Inla  \'  Nurtlu-rn  at  Circcn  Hay,  Wis.,  has  Ijccn 
appointed  xcneral  inanaKer,  sncccedinK  J.  A.  Jord.ni,  vice-presi- 
dent and  KfHiTid  inanaKer,  wiio  resigned  as  x^'nc-'d  iiianaRcr  and 
conlinues  as  vice-president. 

I''.fTective  Janii;iry  1,  llic  linos  of  tlie  Kock  Island  system  will 
lie  operated  as  two  kt^'ikI  tlivisions,  ;is  follows:  Lines  north  of 
laldwell,  K.in  ,  in  iliarne  of  W.  .S.  1  insinan,  now  Ki'iieral  nian- 
a^er  of  the  C'liirano,  Km-k  Island  it  I'acilic,  with  ollice  at  Chi- 
cago. W.  M.  Whilenluii,  vice  picsident  :ind  K<ncr.il  manager  of 
the  ChicaKo,  Ucck  Island  &  (liilf,  at  I'ort  Worth,  Te.x.,  has  hecn 
appointed  }{*""<•'''••'  manaKcr  of  the  lines  south  of  Caldwell,  with 
olhcc  at  Fort  Worth.  Moth  these  otiiccrs  report  to  V.  O.  .Mdchcr, 
scctmd   vice-president,  Chicago. 

W.  S.  Williams,  whose  appoiiilnieiil  as  superintendent  of  tlie 
Illinois  Central  at  Clinton,  111.,  has  hccii  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  Novcmher  6,  1866,  at  Quincy,  III.  He  received 
a  high  school  education  and  began  railway  work  in  1887  as  a 
switchman  and  brakemaii  on  the  Amboy  division  of  the  Illinois 
Central.  Soon  afterward  he  w;is  made  a  yardm.islcr  at  Decatur, 
111.,  and  then  conductor  at  Jackson,  Tcnn.  In  1891  he  went  to 
Chicago  as  a  brakcman  and  returned  to  the  Amboy  division  the 
ne.\t  year.  From  May,  1904,  to  December,  1910,  he  was  train- 
master, with  office  at  Clinton,  from  which  position  he  has  been 
promoted  to  superintendent  at  the  same  place. 

Jacob  II.  Pelyca,  trainmaster  of  the  Boston  &  .Albany  at 
Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  will  have  charge  of  the  section  of  the  Albany 
division  west  of  Stateline,  Mass.,  and  Thomas  G.  Welch,  train- 
master at  Pittsfield,  will  have  charge  of  the  section  of  the  Al- 
bany division  between  Stateline  and  Hinsdale,  including  the 
North  .'\dams  branch.  Frank  L.  Sample  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing trainmaster,  with  office  at  West  Springfield,  in  charge  of  the 
section  of  the  Albany  division  between  Hinsdale  and  .Athol  Junc- 
tion, including  the  Athol  branch.  Charles  A.  O'Connor  has  been 
appointed  acting  day  chief  despatcher,  and  William  B.  Marshall 
has  been  appointed  acting  night  train  despatcher,  at  Springfield. 

Everett  E.  Cain,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office  at  Wellston,  Ohio, 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  February  14, 
1867,  at  Dublin,  Ind.  He  received  a  high  school  education  and 
began  railway  work  with  the  Wabash  in  1887  as  a  telegraph 
operator,  and  from  that  year  until  1903  was  at  different  times 
operator  for  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  He  then  went  with  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  as  a  brakcman,  and  was  promoted 
to  train  despatcher  at  Van  Buren,  .A.rk.,  in  1896.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Little  Rock,  .Ark.,  as  chief  despatcher  in  1900,  where 
he  remained  for  a  year.  He  was  then  out  of  service  for  two 
years,  and  in  March,  1903,  became  chief  clerk  to  the  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain 
system.  From  December,  1904,  until  the  time  of  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  superintendent  he  was  trainmaster  of  the  Pere 
Marquette,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  maintenance,  operation  and  construction  purposes,  the  lines 
of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 
will  be  segregated  into  three  districts,  known  as  the  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third  districts,  respectively,  each  to  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  vice-president  and  general  manager.  The  First  dis- 
trict will  embrace  the  lines  south  and  east  of  Columbia  river, 
e.xccpt  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  line  from  Megler  via  Ilwaco 
to  Nahcotta,  and  the  boat  lines,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  J.  P. 
O'Brien,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  with  headquarters 
at  Portland,  Ore.  The  Second  district  will  embrace  the  lines 
north  of  Columbia  river  and  west  of  Cascade  mountains,  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  J.  D.  Farrell,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  W'"ash.  The  Third  dis- 
trict will  embrace  the  lines  of  the  company:  (a)  east  of  Cas- 
cade mountains  to  connection  with  the  lines  in  First  district,  at 
.\ttalia.  Wash.;  (b)  the  projected  new  freight  and  passenger 
terminals  in  Spokane,  and  line  under  construction  from  Spokane 
to  AyeT,  and  such  other  lines  and  branches  springing  therefrom, 
the  construction  of  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  authorized, 
and  will  be  in  charge  of  Robert  E.  Strahorn,  vice-president  and 
general    manager,    with    headquarters    at    Spokane,    W'ash.      No 


change  will  be  made  in  the  man.'iKcnicnt  of  the  line*  of  thii  com- 
pany now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  W.  II.  Bancroft,  vice-pre*t- 
deiit  and  general  inanaKer  at  .Salt  Like  City,  Utah. 

Traffic  Officers. 

Kussell  llebblethwaitc  h.is  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger 
aneiit  f)f  the  Ciiicinnali,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  with  office 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Percy  L.  Sinclair  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  agent  of  the 
Lackawanna  Line,  with  office  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  succeeding  F.  H. 
Montgomery,  transferred. 

Thomas  J.  Murray  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent 
of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  oflicc  at  Rock  Island,  III.,  suc- 
ceeding E.  L.  GofT,  promoted. 

B.  P.  Miller  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida,  with  ofTicc  at  Valdosta,  Ga.,  suc- 
ceeding W.   D.   Webster,  resigned. 

L.  H.  Geller  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  for  lines  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Salamanca  and  the 
West,  with  office  at  Chicago,  and  the  office  of  commercial  agent 
has  been  abolished. 

W^  P.  Smith,  auditor  and  general  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Groveton,  Lufkin  &  Northern  at  Grovcton,  Texas,  having 
resigned,  the  traffic  department  will  hereafter  be  handled  by  W.  J. 
Helmick,  general  manager.  See  item  in  Executive,  Financial  and 
Legal  Officers. 

L.  W.  Landman,  general  passenger,  ticket  and  baggage  agent 
of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  O.  W.  Ruggles,  assigned 
to  other  duties  on  account  of  ill  health. 

J.  B.  Martin,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River,  at  BufTalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral agent,  at  Rochester,  succeeding  J.  C.  Kalbfleisch,  district 
passenger  agent,  resigned.  O.  E.  Jenkins,  district  passenger 
agent  at  Syracuse,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  E.  W^.  Lane  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger 
agent,  with  office  at  Rochester,  succeeding  Mr.  Martin. 

George  W.  Hibbard,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been 
appointed  general  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Seattle.  R.  M. 
Boyd,  commercial  agent  at  Seattle,  has  been  appointed  a  general 
agent,  with  office  in  Seattle.  He  will  have  charge  of  traffic  in 
Seattle  and  suburbs,  on  Puget  Sound  north  of  Seattle,  and  in 
Alaska. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

R.  Collett  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  locomotive  and 
fuel  service  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  A.  Torrey,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  lines  east  of  the  Missouri  River  at  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  entire  Burlington  system,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding 
F.  H.  Clark,  resigned  to  go  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  J.  W.  Cyr, 
division  master  mechanic  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Chicago,  succeeding  Mr. 
Torrey,  and  W.  C.  Walz  succeeds  Mr.  Cyr. 

David  D.  Robertson,  whose  appointment  as  master  mechanic 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  was  born  February  16,  1868,  in  Scotland.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Scotland  and 
began  railway  work  September  1,  1883,  with  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  as  a  machinist's  apprentice,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  re- 
maining with  that  company  until  February,  1890,  when  he  went 
to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  as  a  machinist.  He  was 
promoted  to  roundhouse  foreman  in  August,  1892,  at  Pratt, 
Kan.,  and  then  served  in  the  same  capacity  at  various  places 
until  March,  1899.  when  he  was  promoted  to  master  mechanic  of 
the  Southern  division,  at  Herington,  remaining  in  that  position 
until  September  1,  1904.  The  same  month  he  was  appointed  di- 
vision foreman  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at  La  Junta, 
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Colo.,  and  the  following  May  he  left  that  company  to  go  to  the 
Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  as  general  matser  mechanic  at 
Childress,  Tex.,  remaining  in  that  position  until  May,  1907.  The 
following  month  he  went  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  as  master  me- 
chanic at  Sayre,  Pa.,  and  in  October,  1908,  was  transferred  to 
Wilkesbarre.  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Wyoming  division,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  master 
mechanic  of  the  Buffalo  division. 

Frank  H.  Clark,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  at  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Southwestern, 
with  office  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  succeeding  J.  D.  Har- 
ris, resigned.  Mr.  Clark 
was  born  at  Pecatonica, 
111.,  July  23,  1865.  He 
graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in 
1890,  and  began  railway 
work  with  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  as 
chief  draftsman,  in  1894. 
Five  years  later  he  was 
promoted  to  mechanical 
engineer,  and  in  1902  he 
was  made  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the 
lines  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri river.  He  has 
been  general  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power 
of  the  entire  Burlington 
system  since  April,  1905, 
which  office  he  now  re- 
signs to  go  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  From  the  time  he  gradu- 
ated until  he  went  to  the  Burlington  he  was  engaged  in  consult- 
ing engineering  work.  He  has  done  much  work  for  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  and  the  American  Railway  Master 
Mechanics"  Association,  and  during  the  year  1909-1910  was 
president  of  the  former. 

Purchasing  Officers. 

W.  A.  Hammel  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
succeeding  W.  D.  Knott,  granted  leave  of  absence  on  account  of 
ill  health. 

Harry  F.  Lowther,  who  was  appointed  assistant  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  office  at 
New  York,  as  previously  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
May  20,  1868,  at  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public 
schools  at  Newark,  and 
began  railway  work  Au- 
gust 29,  1881,  as  a  clerk 
and  stenographer  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  re- 
maining in  the  service 
of  that  company  until 
1889.  From  1890  to  1893 
lie  was  clerk  and  stenog- 
rapher on  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  and  then 
went  to  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  as 
chief  clerk  in  the  motive 
power  and  car  depart- 
ment of  lines  west  of  the 
Missouri  river,  remain- 
ing in  that  position  until 
1899.  The  same  year  he 
was  appointed  chief  clerk 
in  the  motive  power  and 
car  departments  of  the 
Delaware  &  Western,  and  since  that  lime  has  been  in  the  con- 
tinuous service  of  that  company.     He  was  appointed  chief  clerk 


in  the  purchasing  department  at  New  York  in  1906,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant 
purchasing  agent. 


OBITUARY. 


W.  F.  Lee,  roadmaster  on  the  Northern  district  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  died  at 
Des  Moines  on  December  19. 

Henry  C.  Short,  for  over  30  years  general  traveling  auditor  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  died  November  21  at  his 
home  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  after  an  illness  of  two  months.  Mr. 
Short  was  in  railway  work  for  over  55  years,  and  during  that 
time  held  many  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  His  ability 
and  fine  ^personal  character  endeared  him  to  a  wide  circle  of 
friends. 

Alexander  James  Clinton,  formerly  a  civil  engineer,  who  as- 
sisted in  the  construction  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  died 
December  27,  at  his  home,  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of  85  years. 
Mr.  Clinton  was  born  in  Canterbury,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
for  a  long  time  was  treasurer  of  the  New  York  State  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Sons  of  the 
Revolution.  He  received  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Bolivar, 
the  Liberator,  for  distinguished  engineering  feats  which  he  per- 
formed while  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  railway  in  South 
America. 


South  African  Railways. 

The  railway  committee  of  the  Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce submitted  the  following  report  on  October  16,  1910: 
Your  committee  has  considered  the  great  desirability  of  the 
further  development  of  agricultural  districts  in  the  western 
Province,  and  more  particularly  the  natural  hinderland  of  Cape 
Town — the  northwestern  districts.  Your  committee  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  agricultural  areas  in  Clanwilliam,  Calvinia,  V'an 
Rhyn's  Dorp,  and  adjacent  districts,  including  Namaqualand, 
have  been  too  long  neglected,  while  there  is  also  much  necessity 
for  greater  exploitation  of  the  southwestern  districts.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Calvinia  district,  the  railway  line  is  now  under  con- 
struction to  Graaf  Water,  48  miles  from  Eende  Kuil  and  177 
miles  from  Cape  Town.  From  Graaf  Water  to  Van  Rhyn's  Dorp 
is  a  distance  of  50  miles  and  from  Van  Rhyn's  Dorp  to  Calvinia 
87  miles,  or,  in  other  words,  137  miles  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed to  complete  the  railway  via  Eende  Kuil  to  Calvinia. 
During  many  years  past  of  railway  construction  in  the  Cape 
Colony  by  successive  governments,  it  will  be  seen  from  a  simple 
reference  to  the  map  that  the  greater  part  of  this  fertile  north- 
west district  has  been  ignored,  and  with  the  projected  schemes 
of  irrigation  there  is  every  possibility  that  it  will  develop  into  a 
large  grain  and  stock  producing  country.  The  government  sur- 
vey shows  that  the  line  from  Graaf  Water  will  proceed  across  the 
Oliphant's  river  a  few  miles  south  of  Van  Rhyn's  Dorp,  passing 
through  Van  Rhyn's  Dorp,  and  then  on  to  Nieuwouldtville  by 
way  of  the  Bokkeveld  mountains,  over  Rhyn's  Pass,  thence  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  to  Calvinia.  The  total  distance  from 
Calvinia  to  Cape  To^n  is  311  miles.  In  regard  to  the  Nama- 
qualand Railway,  this  chamber  has  made  frequent  representa- 
tions to  previous  Cape  governments  to  exercise  the  powers  they 
possess  of  expropriating  this  line  of  railway.  Some  few  years 
ago  negotiations  actually  took  place  with  the  London  office  of 
the  company,  but  nothing  further  transpired.  It  is  exceedingly 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  development  of  Namaqualand 
that  this  line  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Cape  government  as 
soon  as  possible.  Your  committee  regards  the  extension  of  the 
Caledon  line  eastward  as  most  important.  Here  again  is  a  dis- 
trict which  IS  capable  of  much  agricultural  development,  and 
this  would  liC  assisted  materially  by  the  extension  of  this  line. 
Your  cfinmiittcc  therefore  reconuuends,  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
velopment of  all  these  districts,  that  the  line  from  Graaf  Water 
should  be  extended  to  Calvinia ;  that  the  government  should  ex- 
propriate the  Namaqualand  Railway,  and  continue  the  Caledon 
line  in  an  easterly  direction.  Your  committee  considers  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  these  works  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  reconunends  that  slronij  represen- 
tations be  made  to  the  minister  for  railways  and  harbors  forth- 
with. 


Dkimiiku  M).   1910. 
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New    Incorporations,   Surveys,   Etc. 

Aro()stih)k  Vai.lky  (l'-l»-'^'lri>-")' — 1  l''s  coni();iiiy  is  pl.-inniiiK  to 
build  ail  extension  from  Wasliburn,  Me.,  via  Woodland  and 
Caribou  to  Limestone. 

IIDCKIIANNON  &  NoKTiiF.KN. — All  olliccr  wrilcs  that  bids  for 
grading  will  be  asked  for  early  in  1911,  and  contracts  will  prob- 
ably be  let  about  I'"ebruary  1,  to  build  from  the  Pennsylvania- 
West  Virginia  state  line,  up  the  west  side  of  the  Moiioitgalicla 
river  to  Kivcsville.  Marion  coimty,  W.  Va.  The  prmcipal  com- 
modities to  be  carried  by  the  line  will  be  coal  and  coke. 
S.  D.  Hrady,  chief  engineer,  Morgantown.  (November  25,  p. 
1023.) 

lANAUiAN  Pacific. — Work  is  now  under  way  by  the  Toronto 
^'instruction  Company,  Toronto,  Ont.,  from  Coldwater  to 
Brechin,  27.6  miles. 

Cari.ton  &  Coast. —  I  his  company  has  work  under  way  from 
Pike  Crossing,  Ore.,  to  Fairdalc,  four  miles.  W.  B.  Dennis, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  Carlton.     (August  5,  p.  262.) 

CoiTER  RivF.R  &  Northwestern. — On  October  31  this  company 
had  in  operation  149.5  miles  from  tidewater  at  Cordova,  Alaska, 
northeast  to  the  crossing  of  the  Kuskulana  river,  where  a  high 
cantilever  bridge  is  being  built,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  work 
finished  on  the  line  to  a  point  160  miles  from  Cordova  by  the 
end  of  1910.  The  roadbed  has  been  graded  through  to  the  Kenne- 
cott  mines  on  the  river  of  that  name,  196.50  miles  from  Cordova. 
M.  J.  Heney  was  the  contractor.  The  work  now  under  way  con- 
sists of  putting  up  a  steel  bridge  and  about  20  timber  trestles,  as 
well  as  laying  the  track  on  the  remaining  section  of  47  miles  to 
the  mines. 

Deerinc  Southwestern. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
und«r  way  on  the  extension  between  Deering,  Mo.,  and  Caru- 
thersville.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  work  finished  by  Feb- 
ruary ],  and  the  line  open  for  traffic  by  March  1. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — An  officer  writes  that 
the  company  is  getting  ready  to  lay  track  on  the  cut-off  between 
Slateford,  Pa.,  and  Port  Morris,  N.  J.,  28  miles.  (September 
23.  p.  558.) 

Farmers'  Electric  Railway. — This  company  has  been  incor- 
porated by  residents  of  Vale,  Ore.,  to  build  a  25-mile  line  south 
from  Vale. 

Grand  River,  Meeker  &  Salt  Lake. — An  officer  writes  that 
this  company  was  organized  to  build  from  Grand  river,  Garfield 
county,  Colo.,  at  a  point  between  the  towns  of  New  Castle  and 
Silt  on  the  joint  track  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Colorado  Midland  railways,  at  which  place  a  town  to  be  known 
as  Chapman  will  be  located.  The  proposed  route  is  north  from 
Chapman  to  Meeker  in  Rio  Blanco  county,  thence  west  follow- 
ing the  White  River  valley  via  towns  of  White  River  City  and 
Rangely,  to  the  Utah  state  line.  From  this  point  the  exact  route 
northwest  to  Salt  Lake  City  is  to  be  determined  later.  The 
plans  call  for  building  about  300  miles.  Actual  construction 
work  has  been  started  on  the  Grand  river,  and  grading  work  is 
now  being  carried  out.  Contracts  for  the  entire  line  have  been 
let  to  the  Meeker-Rangely  Construction  Company,  Denver.  The 
work  will  be  light,  with  a  small  amount  of  tunnel  work  and  a  few 
fills  and  cuts.  The  principal  commodities  to  be  carried  will  be 
coal,  coke,  live  stock,  farm  products,  lumber,  stone  and  ore,  as- 
phaltum,  oil  and  general  merchandise.  Wm.  J.  Barenscheer, 
chief  engineer,  Rifle,  Colo. 

Indiana  Roads  (Electric). ^According  to  press  reports,  plans 
are  being  made  to  build  an  interurban  line  to  connect  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  with  Buchanan,  Mich.  S.  Murdock,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  of  the 
Southern  Michigan  Railway,  is  said  to  be  back  of  the  project. 

Kentucky  Highlands  Rau,way. — See  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

Louisvu-Le  &  Nashville. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  on  the  Wasioto  &  Black  Mountain,  from  Baxter,  Ky., 


to  Ucnhnm,  28  miles,  and  from  Baxter  to  Harlan,  2J7  milei; 
alsf)  on  the  Tomos  Creek  branch,  two  miles,  and  on  the  Yellow 
Creek  branch,  2.4  miles;  a  total  of  34  77  miles.  The  Callahan 
Construction  ("ompaiiy,  Kiioxville,   Icnn.,  has  the  contract. 

Work  is  now  under  way  on  tlic  Kentucky  Highlands  Railway 
from  .Millville  to  Versailles,  8.50  miles.  The  Vaughan  Construc- 
tion C'ompany,  Roanoke,  Va.,  has  the  contract. 

The  Madison  &  Goodletts  is  building  from  Jackson,  Ky.,  to 
CrolTtsville,  97  miles.  Contracts  are  let  to  the  Lane  Brothers 
Company,  Alta  Vista,  Va. ;  Madison  &  Hanger,  Richmond,  Ky. ; 
Jones  Brothers,  Columbus,  Ohio;  W.  J.  Oliver,  Knoxville,  Tcnn.; 
the  Luck  Construction  Company,  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Winston  & 
Co.,  Richmond. 

On  the  Straight  Creek  branch  work  is  under  way  from  Straight 
Creek,  Ky.,  to  Kettle  island,  five  miles. 

LoRAiN  &  AbHLANU. — Tills  Company  has  projected  a  line  from 
Huntington,  Ohio,  to  Ashland,  20  miles.  N.  P.  Ramsey,  vice- 
president   and  general  manager,  Ashland. 

Los  Angeles  Pacific  (Electric).— A  contract  has  been  given  to 
Palmer,  McBride  &  Quayle,  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  for  building  a  10- 
mile  extension   from  Hollywood  to  Lankershim. 

Madison  &  Goodletts. — See  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

Midland  Continental. — This  company,  which  was  organized 
to  build  from  Pembina,  N.  D.,  southwest  to  Edgerly,  about  212 
miles,  has  completed  grading  on  the  first  50  miles  between 
Edgerly,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  Jamestown, 
on  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  work  has  been  suspended.  An 
officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  company  proposes  to  push 
the  work  next  year,  and  if  possible  complete  the  entire  line  dur- 
ing 1911.  F.  K.  Bull,  president,  Racine,  Wis.  (.April  15,  p. 
1016.) 

Monterey  &  Pacific  Grove  (Electric). — This  road  is  to  be  ex- 
tended at  once  to  Salinas,  Cal.,  20  miles.  It  is  understood  that 
the  present  line  to  Monterey  will  be  reconstructed  to  make  it 
a  double-track  broad  gage  line,  from  Pacific  Grove,  via  Monterey 
to   Del    Monte. 

Northern  Pacific. — On  the  Dakota  division  a  new  branch 
has  been  opened  for  business  from  Mandan,  N.  D.,  west  to  Mott, 
129  miles.  Train  service  on  the  Roslyn  branch  of  the  Seattle 
division  has  been  extended  from  Beekman,  Wash.,  to  Lakedale, 
one  mile.  The  Connell- Northern  branch  of  the  Pasco  division 
has  been  opened  for  business  from  Connell,  Wash.,  to  Adco, 
60.8  miles. 

Pecos  Valley  &  Southern. — An  officer  writes  that  an  exten- 
sion is  to  be  built  from  Balmorhea,  Texas,  through  Fort  Davis 
to  Marfa  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  or  from  a  point  on  the  present 
line  near  Saragosa  to  Alpine.  T.  H.  Brigance,  Pecos,  has  a 
contract  for  some  work  on  the  line.  The  principal  commodities 
to  be  carried  include  cattle  and  alfalfa. 

Porterville  Northeastern. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is 
now  under  way  by  the  Utah  Construction  Company,  Ogd«n, 
Utah,  from  Porterville,  Cal.,  to  Springville,  Tulare  county,  16 
miles.  Maximum  grades  will  be  1.4  per  cent.  Track  has  been 
laid  on  5.2  miles.  F.  U.  Nofziger,  president,  and  C.  S.  Freeland, 
chief  engineer,  Porterville. 

St.  Louis  &  Oklahoma. — An  officer  writes  that  grading  has 
been  finished  between  Dougherty,  Okla.,  and  Belton,  on  26  miles. 
A  line  will  also  be  built  from  Bromide  to  Coalgate,  18  miles. 
E.  T.  Brown,  chief  engineer,  Coalgate. 

Tampa  &  Jacksonville. — Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  line 
from  Sampson,  Fla.,  to  Jacksonville,  42  miles,  also  to  Brooks- 
ville,  an  additional  40  miles. 

Wasioto  &  Black  Mountain. — See  Louisville  &  Nashville. 


The  projected  railway  from  Caiman  to  Paseo  de  los  Indios, 
in  the  Chubut,  will  probably  not  be  begun  until  1911.  Mean- 
while the  wool  industry  of  this  territory  is  rapidly  developing, 
and  it  is  stated  that  representatives  of  United  States  mining  com- 
panies are  to  investigate  the  mineral  possibilities  of  this  little- 
known  part  of  South  America. 
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Albi.\  &  Centerville. — Judge  McPherson,  on  the  petition  of  the 
Iowa  Central,  has  appointed  William  Bird  temporary  receiver. 
The  road  runs  from^Albia,  Iowa,  to  Centerville,  24  miles.  The 
Southern  Iowa  Traction  Co.  claims  to  have  become  owner  on 
February  9.  The  Iowa  Central  operated  the  road  until  No- 
vember 26. 

Anx  Arbor. — E.  R.  Lyon,  of  Strong,  Sturgis  &  Co.,  Xew  York : 
Frederick  Hertenstein,  of  Cincinnati,  and  J.  X.  Thompson,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  have  been  elected  directors  of  the  Ann  Arbor  to 
fill  two  vacancies  and  to  succeed  B.  S.  Warren. 

Chic.\go,  Milw.\ukee  &  St.  Paul. — This  company's  4  per  cent, 
debenture  bonds  of  1910-1925  have  been  listed  on  the  "parquet" 
of  the  Paris  Bourse. 

Clevel.and,  Cin"Cinn'.\ti,  Chic.\go  &  St.  Louis. — This  company's 
4  per  cent,  debenture  bonds  of  1910-1930  have  been  listed  on  the 
"parquet"  of  the  Paris  Bourse. 

Iow.\  Central. — See  Albia  &  Centerville. 

New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston. — It  is  understood  that  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  is  negotiating  with  the  New 
York,  Westchester  &  Boston  for  a  traffic  agreement  which  will 
permit  the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  to  exchange 
passengers  with  the  elevated  line  (extension  of  the  Lenox 
avenue  West  Farms  subway)  now  ending  at  West  Farms. 
The  plan  is  to  extend  the  elevated  road  further  through  th? 
Bronx. 

Oregon  Short  Line. — .\  press  despatch  says  that  a  report  filed 
with  the  Oregon  state  railway  commission  showed  that  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  had  declared  50  per  cent,  dividends  for  the 
year  1910.  This  would  amount  to  $13,675,530.  The  Union 
Pacific  is  the  owner  of  all  the  stock  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
except  director  shares. 

Pittsburgh,  Binghamton  &  Eastern. — The  circuit  court  has  or- 
dered the  sale  of  this  property  under  foreclosure. 

Southern  R.mlway. — The  court  of  common  pleas  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  decided  that  the  taking  over  in  1902  by  the  Southern 
Railway  of  the  South  Carolina  &  Georgia,  the  South  Carolina 
&  Georgia  Extension,  the  Asheville  &  Spartanburg  and  the 
Carolina  Midland  was  not  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision of  South  Carolina  against  merging  competitive  lines. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. — This  company's  general  lien  15-20 
year  5  per  cent,  bonds  have  been  listed  on  the  "parquet"  of  the 
Paris  Bourse. 

ToNOPAH  &  Tidewater.— 7/ie  Commercial  &  financial  Chronicle 
says  that  an  officer  of  the  Tonopah  &  Tidewater  denies  the 
report  that  the  company  is  about  to  secure  a  lease  of  the  Tono- 
pah &  Goldfield. 

Tonopah  &  Goldfield.— See  Tonopah  &  Tidewater. 

Union  Pacific. — See  Oregon  Short  Line. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY   NOTES. 

Of  the  railways  from  Puerto  Deseado,  Argentina,  to  Nahuel 
Muapi,  40  miles  were  completed  on  August  22.  Puerto  Deseado 
has  now  over  1,000  people.  A  large  schoolhouse  is  soon  to  be 
erected  there,  and  other  establishments  are  planned  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  this   Patagonian  center. 

It  is  reported  that  a  railway  is  to  be  built  from  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia,  to  Port  Simpson,  a  point  to  the  north  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  terminus  on  the  way  towards  Stewart,  the 
scene  of  recent  gold  discoveries.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  engi- 
neers and  surveyors  arc  engaged  in  locating  a  route  for  a 
branch  line  from  Fort  George,  on  the  main  line  of  the  National 
Trancfintincntal  to  Vancouver.  Thus,  though  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  will  run  to  Prince  Rupert,  passengers  from  the  Iiast  will 
be  able  to  get  to  points  in  southern  British  Columbia  without 
difficulty. 


Slate  'Ntm^. 


The   items   in   this   column   were   received   after   the   classified 
departments  were  closed. 


The  Pennsylvania  is  reported  to  be  in  the  market  for  800  cars 
for  its   western   lines. 

W.  J.  McGee,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tampa  Northern,  at 
Tampa,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Mart,  Texas. 

The  Harriman  lines  have  decided  to  build  196  locomotives 
of  various  types.  The  Iowa  Central  is  said  to  have  bought  24 
first-class  locomotives   for  passenger  and  freight  service. 

W.  B.  Denham,  general  manager  of  the  Tampa  Northern,  at 
Tampa,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Gaines- 
ville Midland,  with  office  at  Gainesville,  Ga.,  succeeding  E.  B. 
Eppes,  resigned. 

The  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  has  ordered 
1,000  tons  of  rails  from  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company. 
The  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  has  ordered  1,000  tons  of 
rails  from  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company. 

Frederick  O.  Becker,  chairman  of  the  Western  Classification 
Committee,  superintendent  of  the  Western  Railway  Inspection 
Bureau,  and  superintendent  of  the  Western  Railway  Weighing 
-Association,  with  office  at  Chicago,  died  in  Chicago  on 
December  27. 

J.  H.  Hillhouse,  traffic  manager  of  the  Gulf  Line  Railway,  at 
Sylvester,  Ga.,  has  been  elected  vice-president,  and  S.  Y.  Hen- 
derson, commercial  agent  at  Havvkinsville,  has  been  appointed 
traffic  manager.  The  entire  clerical  force  of  the  traffic  and  claim 
departments  will  be  moved  from  Sylvester  to  Hawkinsville. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, has  called  a  conference  of  the  general  managers,  district 
superintendents,  train  despatchers  and  master  mechanics  of  the 
interurban  roads  in  the  state  to  be  held  at  Syracuse,  January  19, 
to  discuss  all  questions  relative  to  the  safety  of  operation  of 
these  railway  companies.  The  occasion  of  the  call  is  the  num- 
ber of  serious  accidents  which  have  occurred  recently  on  inter- 
urban roads  (mostly  outside  of  the  state  of  New  York),  which 
accidents  were  caused  by  defective  methods  of  operation,  deficient 
block  signaling  or  violations  of  rules. 

The  Xew  England  Demurrage  Commission  has  opened  its  office 
at  294  Washington  street,  Boston.  This  office  has  been  established 
apparently  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  railways,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  a 
view  to  providing  a  convenient  authority  for  arbitrating  ques- 
tions which  may  arise  between  railways  and  shippers  concerning 
demurrage  under  the  new  regulations  for  New  England,  which 
were  recently  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Under  these  regulations  the  free  time  for  unloading  freight  cars 
is  reduced  from  four  days  to  two.  The  announcement  is  signed 
by  A.  G.  Thoinason,  co:miiissioner.  Mr.  Thomason  heretofore 
was  commissioner  of  the  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Demurrage 
Bureau  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Company  has  declared  a  semi-annual  divi- 
dend of  4  per  cent.  A  year  ago  5  per  cent,  was  declared.  The 
dividends  arc  usually  declared  3  per  cent,  in  June  and  5  per  cent, 
in  December.  The  dividentl  is  payable  December  31.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Company  declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  5  per  cent, 
in  December,  1909,  placing  the  stock  on  an  8  per  cent,  per  annum 
basis,  3  per  cent,  having  been  declared  in  June  last  year.  In 
January,  1910,  a  stock  dividend  of  $16.67  per  share  was  declared. 
The  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  was  declared 
in  June,  so  that  the  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  just  declared  restores 
the  stock  to  the  7  per  cent,  basis  which  prevailed  in  l'X17  and 
1908.  The  stock  dividend  declared  in  Januarv  increased  the 
amount  of  stock  outstaiuling  from  $(>0,lXX),000  to  $80,000,000,  ajl 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  .Railroad  Company.  .'Xs  this  year's 
dividend  is  7  per  cent,  on  $.S0.(XX).(XX)  of  stock,  while  the  dividend 
of  last  year  was  8  |)er  cent,  on  $<)(),(XX1.(XX),  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  therefore,  receives  in  dividends  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Conipanv  this  vear  $5,(i(X).(XX)  on  the  7  i)er  cciU.  basis,  as  compared 
with  $4,800,000  on  the  8  per  cent,  basis  of  V\V\ 
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William  Taylor,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Southern  affairs  of 
the  (iaicna  Signal  Oil  Company.  I'ranklin,  I'a.,  has  been  made 
Southern  representative  of  the  Nathan  Manufacturing  Company, 
New  York. 

The  Railway  Safety  F-(iuipmcnt  TTompany,  Chicago,  has  been 
incorporated  to  maiuifacture  an  automatic  stop  device  and  other 
railway  supplies.  The  incorporators  are  Clyde  A.  Mann,  James  J. 
Sheriilan  and  C.  I'".  Koss.  The  capital  at  present  is  nominal, 
but  will  amount  to  $250,000  shortly.  The  automatic  slop  will 
be  made  under  the  Ci>llord-Rohe  patents,  which  include  patents 
on  switch  connections  and  semaphore  equipment. 

The  Ilill-Evans  Rail  Chair  &  Coupliui];  Company,  Belfast, 
Maine,  has  been  incorporated  with  !fSO,0(X)  c.iiiital.  The  company 
will  make  railway  supplies  and  appurtcnanci-s,  especially  the  Hill- 
L"\ans  eoupling  and  joint,  patent  No.  958,241,  May  17,  1910,  and 
owned  by  Jesso  C.  l-lvans,  I'almer  Ci.  Hill,  Shelton  M.  White  and 
William  J.  Alexander,  of  Lumbeiton,  N.  C.  The  directors  are 
Austin  W.  Keating,  president;  Ralph  O'Conncll,  treasurer; 
Maurice  W.  Lord,  clerk,  all  of  Belfast.  The  stockholders  are 
the  four  men  from  Lumbcrton  and  the  three  from  Belfast. 

W.  J.  McBride,  whose  election  as  president  of  the  Haskell  & 
Barker  Car  Company,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  was  announced  in 
the  Raihi'iiy  Age  Gametic  of  December  23,  has  been  in  the  car 
building  business  27  years.  He  first  served  the  Peninsular  Car 
Company,  whicii  was  afterwards  consolidated  with  the  Michigan 
Car  Company  under  the  name  of  the  Michigan-Peninsular  Car 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  When  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  was  formed  he  became  assistant  to  the  president,  with 
office  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  later  made  general  manager,  and  a 
little  later  first  vice-president  and  general  manager.  He  held 
this  position  until  early  in  1907,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
connected  with  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Co.,  of  which  he  was  gen- 
eral manager  at  the  time  of  his  recent  election. 

Frederick  G.  Ely,  a  director  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, who  died  in  New  York,  December  12,  1910,  was  born  in 
Watcrtown,  N.  Y.,  August  2,  1838.  His  father  was  Adriel  Ely, 
a  well-known  business 
man  of  Watertown,  who 
also  held  a  number  of 
public  ortices  of  trust. 
His  mother  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Foster,  a 
well-known  judge  in  tiie 
early  days  of  Water- 
town.  Mr.  Ely's  early 
life  was  spent  in  Water- 
town.  W'hen  a  young 
man  he  embarked  in  a 
mercantile  business,  but 
after  a  few  years  sold 
out,  and  about  1870  went 
to  Chicago,  where  he 
was  connected  with  the 
Chicago  otYice  of  the 
Davis  Sewing  Machine 
Company.  About  ten 
years  later  he  became 
interested  in  several  rail- 
way specialties,  among 
them  the  M  c  G  u  i  r  e 
freight  car  door  and  the 
National  hollow  brake  beam.  He  became  connected  with  C.  T. 
Schoen  about  1895,  and  went  into  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany upon  the  absorption  of  the  Schoen  Company,  becoming  a 
director  and  continuing  as  such  until  the  time  of  his  death. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 

Rock  Drills. — The  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York,  has 
devoted  its  bulletin  4109  to  the  description  and  advantages  of 
the  electric  air  rock  drills. 


F.  G.  Ely. 


Southern  PaciUc. — I'liis  company  has  issued  a  well  illustrated 
booklet  on  the  Hood  River  difitrici,  Oregon,  describing  the  lucra- 
tive occupntion  of  fruit  growing  in  that  locality. 

Boilermakers'  Toots. — Catalogue  No.  27  of  the  J.  Facssler 
Manufacturing  Company,  Mobcrly,  Mo.,  describes  roller  flue  ex- 
panders, sectional  beading  expanders,  flue -cutters,  patch  bolt 
counter.'iinkmg  tools,  etc.,  made  by  that  company.  'I'hc  cata- 
logue is  illustrated  and  contains  30  pages. 

Graphite  Paint. — The  Detroit  Graphite  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  issued  a  booklet  containing  interesting  facts  about  the 
making  and  use  of  Superior  Graphite  paint.  1  he  illustrations  in- 
clude 32  views  of  notable  structures  on  which  this  paint  was 
used,  and  also  some  scenes  of  its  manufacture. 

Ditch  Diiiging. — The  E.  L  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Com- 
pany, Wilmington,  Del.,  has  published  three  small  booklets  on 
ditch  digging  with  dynamite.  One  of  the  claims  is  that  with 
150  lbs.  of  dynamite  and  an  iron  bar  two  men  can  dig  600  ft. 
of  ditch  4  ft.  deep  and  5  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  through  thicket 
covered  swamps.  Full  information  and  instructions  are  included 
in  these  booklets. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 

Augusta,  Me. — Plans  have  been  made  by  the  Maine  Central 
for  putting  up  a  new  passenger  station  in  Augusta.  Plans  are 
also  being  made  for  improvement  work,  to  include  strengthening 
the  bridge  over  the  Kennebec  river  at  Augusta,  or  building  a  new 
bridge. 

Balfour,  B.  C— A  contract  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  C.  W. 
Sharp,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  for  putting  up  a  hotel  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  Balfour,  near  Nelson.  The  structure  will  be  three 
stories  high,  205  ft.  x  105  ft.,  with  a  foundation  of  cement  and 
stone. 

FuLLERTON,  Cal. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is  making 
improvements  at  Fullerton,  including  a  new  bridge  and  putting 
in  new  sidings  for  switching  purposes.  The  cost  of  the  work 
will  be  about  $25,000. 

Marshall,  Tex. — The  Texas  &  Pacific,  it  is  understood,  will 
put  up  a  new  passanger  station  at  Marshall  during  1911,  also 
some  new  stations  at  various  other  places  on  the  line. 

Quebec,  Que. — Bids  are  wanted  up  to  January  9,  by  the  Quebec 
Harbor  Commissioners  for  the  construction,  erection  and  finish- 
ing complete  of  a  Strauss  bascule  single-track  railway  bridge. 
Raoul  Renault,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Quebec. 

Tacoma,  Wash. — The  Northern  Pacific  is  preparing  plans  for 
a  drawbridge,  it  is  said,  to  replace  the  present  bridge  over  the 
city  waterway.  The  estimated  cost  of  a  new  bridge  is  $150,000. 
Temporary  repairs,  to  cost  $6,000,  are  to  be  made  to  the  present 

structure. 


An  indication  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  central  government 
in  the  future  of  railways  in  China  is  aflforded  by  the  establish- 
ment in  September,  1909,  in  connection  with  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications at  Peking,  of  a  school  for  training  railway  officials. 
The  school  is  built  for  600  students,  but  the  number  is  at  present 
limited  to  350,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  vary 
in  age  from  18  to  25.  There  are  about  30  teachers,  including 
1  British,  1  American  (a  drill  sergeant),  2  French,  and  2  German. 
Most  of  the  teachers  are  Chinese  students  returned  from  abroad, 
and  they  are  well  paid.  The  full  course  is  three  years,  and  the 
students  are  divided  into  three  sections  according  to  the  foreign 
language,  English,  French,  or  German,  taught  them  in  addition 
to  other  subjects.  The  curriculum  includes  the  Chinese  language, 
drill,  geography,  history  of  Chinese  railways,  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, chemistry,  physics,  traffic  management,  railway  bookkeeping, 
elements  of  engineering,  steam  and  electrical,  workshop  adminis- 
tration, and  railway  company  law. 
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LOCOMOTIVE   BUILDING. 

Items  to  the  following  effect  were  published  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  December  23,  but  not  in  the  Advance  Sheet  of 
December  21 : 

Kentucky  &  Indiana  Bridge  Company  in  market,  2  locomotives. 

Nevada  Copper  Belt,  in  market,  1  consolidation  locomotive. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  is  said  to  have  ordered  75  heavy  loco- 
motives from  its  Angus  shops  at  Montreal  and  the  Montreal 
Locomotive  Works. 


CAR   BUILDING. 


Items  to  the  following  effect  were  published  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gasette  of  December  23,  but  not  in  the  Advance  Sheet  of 
December  21 : 

Atlanta  &  West  Point,  in  market,  2  coaches  and  2  postal  cars. 

Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  in  market,  25  to  50  second 
hani  hopper  coal  cars. 

Pittsburgh  &■  Lake  Erie,  said  to  have  ordered  10  coaches  and 
2  combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars,  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company. 

Great  Northern,  ordered  500  50-ton  ore  cars,  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Company. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  75  50-ton  tank  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  has  ordered  450  coal 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Lc/uisiille  &  Nashville,  it  is  said,  will  build  200  steel  firame 
fruit  cars  and  400  box  cars  at  its  New  Decatur  shops. 

The  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay  is  considering  an  order 
for  392  4®-ton  steel  underframe  flat  cars,  67  40-ton  steel  under- 
frame  box  cars  and  55  50-ton  all  steel  ore  cars. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  said  to  have  ordered  2,000  freight  cars 
and  200  coaches  from  its  .\ngus  shops  at  Montreal.  This  com- 
pany is  also  said  to  have  ordered  500  stock  cars  and  800  flat  cars 
from  other  firms. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  has  ordered  500  refrigerator 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  in  addition  to 
the  1,000  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  September  16. 
The  cars  will  be  built  to  the  same  specifications  as  the  previous 
lot. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  in  the  market  for  500  refriger- 
ator cars  in  addition  to  1,500  box  cars  and  500  furniture  cars. 
The  box  cars  and  500  flat  cars  were  mentioned  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gasette  of  December  16;  the  flat  cars  should  have  read  fur- 
niture Cars. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &•  St.  Louis,  as  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  December  16,  has  ordered  100  40-ton  box 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  f'oundry  Company,  to  be  built 
at  Madison,  III.  They  will  weigh  40,000  lbs.  The  inside  meas- 
urements will  be  36  ft.  long,  8  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  8  ft.  high.  The 
over-nil  measurements  will  be  36  ft.  11  "/j  in.  long,  9  ft.  7  in.  wide 
and  14  ft.  high.  The  bodies  will  be  of  wood  and  the  undcr- 
frames  steel.     The  following  special  equipment  will  be  used: 

AxIm     A.    C".    &    F.    Co. 

Itoltlrrs,    body    Ainrriraii    .Slefl    Foun(lrie>. 

Bolstera,   trucic    American   Stcrl   Foundriei, 

Brrnkci     Wr«linghoii««. 

Brake  beam*  Amrrican   .StrrI   Foundriei. 

Brake  shoes A.    C.    ft    F.   Co. 

Braues    A.    C.    &    F.    Co. 

Couplers    NalionnI   Malleable  Co. 

Doors    Camel  Co. 

Oonr   fa»lenln|S    Positive. 

Draft  Krnr   Wentiiighouse  and  Symington. 

Dust     guards     A.    C.    ft    F.    Co. 

Journal  boxes A.    C.    ft    V.    Co. 

Palm    A.    C.    A    F.    Co. 

Roofs     Chicago  Clrvelnnif. 

Trucks    A.    C.    ft    F.    Co. 

Wheels    . .  .  .  A.    C.    ft    F.   Co. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  will  probably  place  an  order 
shortly  for  20,000  tons  of  rails. 

The  Delavjare  &  Hudson  is  said  to  have  bought  7,.500  tons  of 
rails  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Company. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  61,200  tons  of 
80-lb.  rails  and  the  necessary  rail  fastenings. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  reported  to  have  ordered  8,700 
tons  of  rails  from  the  Maryland  Steel  Company. 

The  Nexu  York,  Ontario  &■  Western  has  ordered  5,500  tons  of 
rails  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Company. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — The  exceptional  dullness  in  the 
steel  trade  is  due  to  the  holiday  and  inventory  period.  Buying 
during  the  last  week  has  been  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  year. 
Wherever  possible,  furnaces  are  being  banked  for  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  until  the  demand  of  the  finishing  mills  shall  warrant 
their  resuming  operation.  Steel  men  hope  to  maintain  their  pres- 
ent prices  and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  avoid  making  the  re- 
duction which  was  expected. 

SIGNALING. 

The  Long  Island  road  plans  to  install  automatic  block  signals 
during  the  coming  year  on  nine  miles  of  its  road,  double  track. 

The  plans  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  for  the 
coming  year  include  the  installation  of  the  block  system  on  137 
miles  of  the  road. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  pitting  up  mechanical  interlocking  plants 
at  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Quimby,  Colo.,  each  machine  to  have 
ten  working  levers. 

The  Cumberland  Valley  has  let  a  contract  for  the  installation 
of  automatic  block  signals  during  the  coming  year  on  44  miles 
of  its  line,  double  track. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  proposes  during  the  coming  year  to  in- 
stall automatic  block  signals  on  423  miles  of  its  lines.  On  324 
miles  of  this,  the  work  is  already  half  done. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  electric  block  signals  under  construc- 
tion on  about  200  miles  of  its  line,  double  track.  The  manual 
block  sytsem  is  now  in  operation  on  these  lines. 

The  plans  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  for  the  coming 
year  provide  for  the  installation  of  a  mechanical  interlocking 
plant  at  Hudgens  Junction,  III.,  and  one  at  West  Vienna,  111., 
each  to  have  14  working  levers. 

The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  expects  to  erect 
automatic  block  signals  on  55  miles  of  its  line  during  the  coming 
year.  There  is  a  length  of  14  miles  of  single  track  road  which 
will  be  made  double  track,  necessitating  a  corresponding  change 
in  signals. 

The  Great  Northern  plans  during  the  coming  year  to  install 
automatic  block  signals  on  56  miles  of  its  road,  double  track, 
and  manual  signals  on  57  miles,  single  track.  Three  mechanical 
interlocking  plants  are  planned  for;  namely,  Everett,  Wash.; 
Summit,  Mont.,  and  Java,  Mont.,  each  16  levers. 

The  Chicago,  Burling  &  Quincy  expects  within  the  coming  year 
to  install  instruments  for  controlled  manual  block  signaling  on 
the  lines  from  Hastings,  Neb.,  to  Denver,  Colo.,  368  miles;  Napier, 
Mo.,  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  112  miles;  and  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to 
Huntley,  Mont.,  825  miles.  At  present  the  simple  telegraph  block 
system  is  in  use  on  these  lines. 

The  Southern  Pacific  (Pacific  System),  expects  to  install  auto- 
matic block  signals  during  the  coming  year  on  107  miles  of  its 
line.  Electric  interlocking  will  be  installed  at  Sacramento,  20 
levers;  at  Elvas,  52  levers;  at  Dolgevillc,  20  levers;  .nt  .Mameda, 
2  machines,  one  of  24  levers  and  one  of  17  levers;  at  Fruitvale, 
80  levers ;  at  Merkcley,  2  machines,  one  of  20  levers  and  one  of 
28  levers,  and  at  Albany  one  of  24  levers.  Electro-pneumatic 
interlocking  will  be  installed  at  Los  Angeles,  59  levers,  and  It 
Oakland.  3  plants  of  71  levers,  17  levers  and  15  levers,  re- 
spectively. 
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